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Nchemrah.  "R.  TEHEMIAH,  or   Nee  mi  As,  fon   of  H;icli;ili;ih 

'"""^■^ xNl     was  born  at  Biibylon  during  die  captivity,  (Nch. 

i.  I,  2,&c.)  He  was,  according  to  Ibme,  of  the  race  of 
the  priefts,  but  according  to  others,  of  the  tribe  of 
Jiidah  and  the  royal  family.  Thofc  who  maintain  the 
firft  opinion,  fupport  it  by  a  palfage  in  Ezra,  (x.  lo.) 
where  he  is  called  a  pricll  :  but  thofe  who  believe 
that  he  was  of  the  race  of  the  kingsof  Judah,  fay,  ift, 
That  Nehemiah  having  governed  the  republic  ol  the 
Jews  for  a  confiderable  time,  there  is  great  probabili- 
ty he  was  of  that  tribe  of  which  the  kings  always  v.'ere. 
zdly,  Nehemiah  mentions  his  bretlircn  Hanani,  and 
fome  other  Jews,  who  coming  to  Babylon  during 
the  captivity,  acquainted  him  witli  the  fad  conditi(;n 
of  their  country.  3dly,  The  office  of  cup-bearer  to 
the  king  of  Perfia,  to  which  Nehemiah  was  promoted, 
is  a  further  proof  that  he  was  ot  an  llluftriuus  family. 
4thly,  He  excufes  himfelf  from  entering  into  the  in- 
ner part  of  the  temple,  probably  becaufe  he  was  only 
a  laic,  (Neh.  vi.  i  i.)  "  Should  fuch  a  man  as  I  flee  ? 
And  who  is  there  that,  being  as  I  am,  would  go  into 
the  temple  to  five  his  life  ?" 

The  fcripture  (Ezra.  ii.  62.  Nehem.  vii.95,)  calls 
him  Nnfflin  tirjloatha,  that  is  to  fay,  "  cup-bearer  ;"  for 
he  had  this  employment  at  the  court  of  Artaxerxes 
Long^manus.  He  had  an  exceeding  great  tcndernefs 
for  the  country  of  his  fathers,  though  he  had  ne- 
ver feen  it  ;  and  one  day  as  fome  Jews  newly 
come  from  Jerufalem  acquainted  him  with  the  mi- 
ferable  eltate  of  that  city,  that  its  walls  were  beat 
down,  its  gates  burnt,  and  the  Jews  were  become 
a  reproach  among  all  nations  ;  he  was  fenfibly  affec- 
ted with  this  relation:  he  fafted,  prayed,  and  hum- 
bled himfelf  before  the  Lord,  that  he  would  be  fa- 
vourable to  the  defign  he  had  then  conceived  of  alTiing 
the  king's  permilTion  to  rebuild  Jcru.'alem.  The  courle 
of  his  attendance  at  court  being  come,  he  prefentcd 
the  cup  to  the  king  according  to  cuftom  ;  but  v>ith  a 
countenance  fad  and  dcjetfted  ;  which  the  king  obfer- 
ving,  entertained  fume  fufpicion,  as  if  he  might  have 
had  fome  bad  defign:  but  Nehemiah  (ii.)  difcovering 
the  occafion  of  his  difquiet,  Artaxerxes  gave  him  leave 
to  go  to  Jerufalem,  and  repair  its  walls  and  gates : 
but,  however,  upon  diis  condition,  that  he  iiiould  re- 
turn to  court  at  a  time  appointed.  Letters  were  made 
out,  direfted  to  the  governors  beyond  the  Enphr.ites 
with  orders  to  furniih  Nehemiah  widi  timbers  neceifary 
for  covering  the  towers  and  gates  of  the  citv,  and  the 
houfe  defigned  for  Nehemiah  himfelf,who  was  now  ap- 
pointed governor  of  Jud'.a,  in  the  year  of  the  world 
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Nehemiah  being  arrived  at  Jerufalem  with  the  king's  Vchem'; 
commiffion,  went  round  die  city  :  and  having  viewed  "'^ 

the  condition  of  the  walls,  Alfembled  the  chief  of  the 
people,  produced  his  commillion,  and  exorted  them 
to  undertake  the  reparation  of  the  gates  and  walls  of 
the  city.  He  found  every  perfon  ready  to  obey  him; 
whereupon  he  immediately  began  the  work.  The 
enemies  of  the  Jews,  obferving  thefe  works  in  fuch 
forwardnefs,  made  ufe  of  all  the  means  in  their  power 
to  deter  Kehemiah  from  tliis  undertaking,  and  made 
feveral  attemps  to  furprife  him  ;  but  finding  that  their 
defigns  were  dlfcovercd,  and  that  the  Jews  kept  upon 
their,guard,they  had  recourfeto  craft  and  ftratagom,  en- 
deavouring to  draw  him  intoan  ambuf:ade  inthc  fields, 
where  they  pretended  they  would  finilh  the  difpute  at 
an  amicable  conference :  but  Nehemiah  gave  them  to 
underftand,  that  the  work  he  had  begun  required  his 
perfonal  attendance  ;  and  ther.-fore  he  could  not  come 
to  them.  He  fent  the  fame  anfwer  to  lour  feveral 
meffages  that  they  fent  one  after  another  on  the  fam.e 
fubjcifl,  [id.  iv.  and  vi.) 

Sanbal'at,  th.  chief  of  the  enemies  of  the  Jews,  to- 
gether with  his  alTociates,  wrote  word,ihata  report  was 
fpread  that  the  Jews  were  building  the  walls  of  Jeru- 
falem only  with  a  defign  to  make  it  a  place  of  Ifrength, 
to  fupport  them  in  an  intended  revolt ;  that  it  was 
faid  alfo  that  Nehemiah  had  fuborned  falfe  prophets 
to  favour  his  defigns,  and  to  encourage  the  people  to 
choofe  him  king  ;  and  to  ilop  the  courfe  of  thefe  ru- 
mours, he  adviled  him  to  come  to  him,  that  they  mip-ht 
confer  together,  and  take  fuch  lefolutions  as  Ihould 
be  found  convenient.  Nehemiah  pave  himl'e'f  no 
trouble  on  this  account,  but  returned  for  anfwer,  that 
all  thofe  accufations  were  ialfe  and  made  at  random. 
About  the  fame  time  he  difcovered,  that  a  f.ilfe  pro- 
phet, called  S.'miiiah,  had  been  corrupted  by  his  ene- 
mies, and  that  fome  of  the  chief  of  the  city  were  fe- 
creily  in  confederacy  with  them.  Yet  all  this  did  not 
difcourage  him  :  he  went  on  with  his  v.'crk,  and  hap- 
pily completed  it  in  two  and  fifty  days  after  it  had 
been  Ijegun. 


Then  he  made  a    dedication    of  the 


of  the 


towers,  and  ot  the  gates  of  Jerufalem,  with  tiie  folem- 
nity  and  magnificence  that  fuch  a  work  required.  He 
feparated  die  priefts,  the  Levites,  and  the  princes  cf 
the  people,  into  two  companies,  one  of  v.-hich  wal'ccd 
todiefouth  and  the  other  to  the  noith,  on  the  top 
ol  the  walls.  Thefe  two  companies  were  to  meet  at 
the  temple.  The  procellion  was  accompanied  with 
mufic  both  vocal  and  inftrumental  ;  and  when  they 
were  all  come  to  the  temple  thev  there  read  the  law, 
A  offered 
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'^fehtnv^.ri.c  fFered  l!tcr'iices,  and  made  great  rejoicing';.  And  ;is 
"^■'"""^  th:  ie-.ill  of  tab.'rnacles  happened  at  the  I'lme  time, 
it  was  celebrated  with  great  lolcninity.  [id.  vlii. )  Nehe- 
liiiah  obrervmg  that  the  compal's  of  the  city  was  loo 
large  for  its  inhabitants,  he  ordered  ih.U  the  chief  of 
ll;o  nation  lliould  fix  their  dwelling  in  the  city  :  and 
canfed  them  to  draw  lots,  by  which  a  tenth  part  of 
the  whole  people  of  Judah  were  to  dwell  at  Jerufalcni, 
{■J.  xi.)  Then  he  apjilied  himftlf  to  the  reformation 
t)f  fuch  abides  as  had  crept  into  tlie  adminillr.ition  ol  the 
public  affair.^.  He  curljed  the  inhumanity  of  the  great 
ones,  who  held  in  a  flate  of  llavcry  the  fons  and 
daughters  of  thofe  that  were,  poor  or  unfortunate, 
keeping  their  land  in  polf.-fflon,  vrhicli  tliefe  poor  people 
had  been  obliged  eilher  to  mortgage  or  to  fell  to  the 
rich.  Arodier  abufe  there  was,  which  Ezra  had  in 
vain  attempted  t.)  redrefs,  that  they  had  contracted 
mariiagcs  with  ftrange  and  idolatrous  women.  Nehe- 
miah  undei  took  to  dilil'h  e  the!e  marriages,  fuccceded 
in  it,  and  fent  away  all  fuch  women  as  had  been  taken 
againlf  tlie  exprefs  command  of  the  law,  {id.  ix.)  Ha- 
ving likewife  obfcrved,  that  the  priefts  and  Levites 
were  obliged  to  take  rtfage  wherever  they  could,  and 
fo  the  minilfry  of  the  temple  ^ras  not  attended  or  per- 
formed with  that  decency  it  ought,  becaufe  they  did 
Bor  receive  the  revenues  that  the  law  had  appointed 
for  their  fubfiftence:  he  obliged  the  people  puniflually 
to  pay  the  minillersof  the  Lord  what  was  due  to  them, 
and  enjoined  the  priefts  and  Levites  duly  to  attend 
on  their  refjiecTive  duties,  and  to  difcharge  their  func- 
tions, (/;/.  xiii.  lo,  1 1.  &c.)  He  enforced  the  obftrva- 
tion  of  the  fabbath,  which  had  been  much  neglec'led 
at  Jerufilcm,  and  v.-oiild  not  permit  ftrangers  to  come 
in  to  buy  and  fell,  but  kept  the  gates  of  the  city  (hut 
a:il  that  day.  And,  to  perpetuate  as  much  as  was  pof- 
fiij'etkefc  good  regulations  wliith  lie  had  newly  e.la- 
blilhed,  he  engaged  the  chief  men  of  the  nation  fo- 
lemnly  to  renev/  the  ccvenant  with  the  Lord.  This 
ceremony  was  performed  in  the  temple,  and  an  in- 
llrument  was  drawn  up,  which  was  figned  by  the  prin- 
cipal men,  both  priefts  and  pcop'e,  (id.  ix.  x.)  in  the 
year  cf  the  world  3551. 

We  read  in  the  b-oks  cf  Maccabees,  (2  iMacc.  i. 
19,  20,  21,  &c.)  that  Nehemiih  fent  to  ie;irch  for  the 
holy  tire,  which  before  the  captivity  of  Babylon  the 
priefts  had  hid  in  a  dry  and  deep  pit  ;  hut  not  finding 
any  fire  there,  hut  infteid  thereof  a  thick  and  muddy 
wat;r,  he  fpiiiikled  this  upon  \h:t  altar  ;  whereupon  the 
wood  which  had  been  fprinkled  wldi  this  v^'ater  toe  k 
f  re  prefcnlly  as  fi  on  as  the  fun  began  to  appeir. 
Wiich  miracle  ccming  to  the  knowledge  of  the  king 
et  Pc;lia,  he  cau'ed  the  place  to  be  encompaifed  with 
wals  where  the  fire  hid  been  hid,  and  granted  great 
favours  and  privileges  to  the  priefts.  It  is  recorded 
in_th;f<.me  books,  (2  Mace.  ii.  13,  14)  that  Nehe- 
ir.iah  crcfte  J  a  library,  v/berein  he  pl;i,  ed  whatever  he 
could  rind,  cither  of  the  books  of  the  prophets,cf  David, 
and  of  fuch  princes-as  had  made  prcfcnts  to  the  temple. 
Luitly,  hcreturrcJ  to  I'ahylon  (//.  v.  14.  and  xiii.  6.) 
according  to  the  promife  he  had  made  to  kin  ;■  Arta- 
xcrxes,  about  the  il.irty  fecond  year  of  this  priiice,  in 
t];e  year  3563.  From  thence  he  rctur.^ed  again  to  Je- 
rufalcm  wiierche  died  in  peace,  about  the  year  3580, 
having  governed  the  p.op'c  if  Judah  for  about  thirty 
years.. 


Thebook  which^n  the  Engliih  bililc,  as  alfo   in  the  Nehftiiiah. 
Hebrew,  has  the  name  cf  Nehenjah,  in  the  Latin  bible  !l 

is  called  the  book  of  Efdnis  ;  and  it  muft  be  confcifed,  ^""^ 
that  though  this  author  fpcaks  in  the  firft  periim,  and 
though  at  firft  reading  one  would  think  that  he  had  writ 
it  day  by  day  as  the  tranfaftions  occurred,  yet  there 
are  fome  things  in  this  book  which  could  not  have 
been  written  by  Nehemiah  himfelf;  for  example,  me- 
morials are  quoted  wherein  were  regiftered  the  namei 
of  the  priefts  in  the  time  of  Jonathan  the  fon  of  Elia- 
Ihib,  and  even  to  the  times  of  the  high  prieft  Jaddus, 
who  met  Alexander  the  Great.  Thele  therefore  mull 
have  been  added  afterward;. 

It  may  well  be  queftioned,  whether  this  Nehemiali 
be  the  fame  that  is  mentioned  in  Ezra,  (ii.  2.  and 
Neh.  vii.  7.)  as  one  that  returned  from  the  Baby- 
lonilh  captivity  under  Zerubbabel  ;  fmce  from  the  lirll 
year  of  Cyrus  to  the  twentieth  of  Artaxerxes  Longi- 
manus,  there  are  no  Icfs  than  ninety-two  year,  inter- 
vening ;  fo  that  Nehemiah  muft  at  this  time  have  been 
'a  very  old  man,  upon  the  loweft  computation  an  hun- 
dred, confequently  utterly  incapable  of  being  the  king's 
cup  bearer,  of  taking  a  journey  from  Sulhan  to  Jeru- 
falem,and  of  behaving  tliere  with  all  the  courage  and 
aftivity  that  is  recorded  of  him.  Upon  this  prefump- 
tion,  therefore,  we  may  conclude  that  this  was  a  dif- 
ferent perfon,  though  of  the  fame  name,  and  that  Tir- 
fliatha  (the  other  name  by  which  he  is  called,  Ezraii. 
63,  and  Neh.  vii.  65.)  denotes  the  title  of  his  office, 
and  both  in  the  Perfian  and  Chaldean  tongues  was  the 
general  name  given  to  the  kings  deputies  and  gover- 
nors. 

NEHOVnT',  one  of  the  Sandv.ych  Iflands,  difcovereJ 
by  Captain  Cook  in  his  laft  voyage  to  the  Pacific 
Ocean  :  they  are  eleven  in  number,  and  ar--  fituated 
from  18''  44' to  22:"  15'  N.  Lat.  and  from  154"  56' 
to  160"  2+'  W.Long.  They  are  nut  very  iiartuularly 
defcribed  in  any  account  tliat  has   hitherto  appeared. 

NEIGHBOUP.,  I.  One  who  dwells  or  is  fcatea  near 
to  another  (2  Kings  iv.  3.)  2.  Every  man  to  whom 
we  have  an  opportunityof  doing  good  (Matt.  xxii.  39.) 
3.  A  fellow-labourer  of  one  and  the  fame  people  (Afts 
vii.  27.)  4.  A  iiiend  (Job.  xvi.  21.)  At  ;he  time 
of  our  Saviour,  tlie  Pharilees  had  rsftrained  the 
word  neighbour  to  (ignify  thofe  of  their  own  nation 
only,  or  their  ovrn  friend > ;  being  cf  opinion  that  to 
hate  dieir  enemy  was  not  forbidden  by  their  law.  But 
our  Saviour  infornned  them,  that  the  whole  world  were 
their  neighbours;  that  they  ought  not  to  do  to  ano- 
ther what  they  would  not  hare  done  to  themfelves  ; 
and  tliat  this  charity  ought  to  be  extended  even  to  their 
enemies  (Matt.  v.  43.     Luke  x.  29,  &c.) 

NEIS8E,  a  handiome  town  of  ^ilefia  in  Germany, 
and  the  refidence  of  the  biihop  of  iJreflaw,  who  has  a 
m.agnificent  palace  here.  The  air  is  very  wholelome  and 
provifions  are  cheap  ;  the  inhabitants  carry  on  a  great 
trade  in  wine  and  linen.  This  place  fui'iered  greatly 
by  an  inundation  and  fire  in  1720.  It  was  t.iken  by 
the  Priiffians  in  1741,  vdio  augmented  the  fortifica- 
tions after  the  peace  in  1742,  and  buit  a  citadel  to 
wliich  they  gave  the  name  '^iPruJ/ia.  It  is  featedon  a  ri- 
ver ot'the  fame  name, in  E.Long,  17.35.  N.  LaL50.  32^ 

NEIUS  MONS  (anc.  gcr.g.),  at  the  foot  of  whkh 
ftood  Ithaca,  a  town  oi  the  ill.;nd  of  that  namc»_ 
(^Homcr). 

NELSON,. 
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NtlAiii.  ^       NELSON  (Ilobert),  a  learned  and  pious  Eii^-iifli  Tillotfo-.i  pni-.icul:irly    laments    licr   caf;;  on   tliat   ac- 

*'         gentleman,  was  the  fon  of  Mr  John  Nelfon  aconliJ;r-  count;  and  even  rceni*;  not  to  be  entirely  free  f.om  :i]l 

able  Turkey  merchant,    and  was  born  in  June    1656.  apjirchendon';  of  the  influence  the  niigl:t  iiave  uijon  h:r 

He  liad  tlie  firil  part  of  liis   education  at  St  Paul's  liulbaud  in  lliia  importmt  affair.      But  Mr  Nelfon's  rj- 

fchodl,   London;  but   ihc    princip.d  part  was  under  ligioa  was  too  much  tliL- rtfult  of  his  learning  and  rea- 

a  ])rivate  tutor  in  liis  mother's  lioufe,  after  which  he  fon  to  be  (liaken  l)y  his  love,  vhichv.-as  equally  fleadv 

iludied  at  Triniiy  College,  Cam'oridi;-e.      In  iGlio  he  and    invi(ilal)le.     Her    chan;re    of  religinn  niude  rii 

was  chofcn  a  lellow  of  the  lloyal  Society  ;  being  pro-  change  in  his  affections  for  her;  and  wiien  liic  rel.11:- 

bal'ly  inclined  to  receive  that  honour  out  of  refpec^  to  fed   into  fuch  a  bad   (late  of  health  as  cblij^ed  her  ib 

his  friend  and  fchojl-fellovc  Dr  Edmund  Halley,  for  go  and  drink  the  waters  at  Aix,  he   attended  her  ihi- 

whom  he  had  a  particular  regard,  and  in  \<-hofe  com-  therin  i68S  :  and  not  liking  the  profpe^t  of  the  pub'ic 

pany  he  fet  out  in  his  travels  abroad  the  December  affairs  at  home,  he  proceeded  to  :nake  a  fcconJ  trip  to 

following.     In  the  road   to   Paris,  they  faw  the  re-  Italy,  taking  his  lady,    together  with  her    fon    and 

markable  comet  which  gave  rife  to  the  eometical  aflro-  daughter  by  her  foi  mcr  hufoand,  along  wiili  him.     He 

Tiomy  by  Sir  Ifase  Newton  ;     and  our  author,  appa-  returned  through   Get  many  to  the  Ha^'ue,  where  he 

rently  by  the  advantage  of  his  fellow  traveller's  in-  ftaid  fome  time  with  Lord  Duifley,  v.ho  was  m.irrijd 

flruflions,  icnt  a  defcription  of  it  to  Dr,   afterwards  to  his  wife's  filler. 

Arclibifiioj)  Tillotibn,   by  whom  he    was   very  much         From  the  Hague  Jte  arrived  in  England,  in  the  lat- 

efteemed.     BeiV.re   he   left  Paris,  he  received  a  letter  ter  end   of  1691  ;  where  bang  aver.e  to  the  Revoiu- 

from  a   friend  in  the  Englilli  court,  inviting    him  to  tion,  he  declared  himfjlf  a  nonjuror,  and  leSt  the  com- 

purchafe  a  place  there,  by  the  promife  of  his  affillancc  munlon  of  the  church  of  England.     In  this  lad  point 

in  it.     This  propcfd  was  made  by  Mr  Henry  Saville,  he  had  confulted  Dr  Tillotf  )n,  and  followed  his  opi- 

brother  to  Lord  Halifax:  he   had  been  fworn   vice-  nlon,  who   thought  it    no  better   than    a   trick,   (de- 

chambirlain    of   the  king's  houfehold  in  December  teftable    in    any    thing,    and  elpecially  in  religion), 

1780,  and  was  at  this  time  envoy  from  Charles  II.  to  join    in    prayers    where    tliere    was    any  petition 

to  the  court  of   E"rance ;    though    now  at   London,  which  was  held  to    be  fniful.     Thus,  notwitliftand- 

whence   he  fent  this  offer  in  a   letter  to  Mr  Nelfon  ;  ing  their  difference  of  opinion  ixfpcifting  the  lawfiil- 

who  being  but  young,  and  having  a  great  affeflion  for  nets  of  the  revolution,   the  filendliiip   between  thera 

King  Charles  and  the  duke  of  York,  was  pleafed  with  remained  the  fame  ;  and  the  good  archbilho])  expired 

the  thoughts  of  figuring  it  near  their  perfons  ;  but  as  in  his   friend':  '        '  

he  could  not  refoive  upon  an  affair  of  fuch  confe- 
qiience  without  tlie  approbation  of  his  mother  and 
uncle,  he  firft  applied  to  Tillotfon  to  found  them,  with 
affurances  of  determining  himfelf  by  their  judgment 
and  advice,  including  alfo  that  of  the  Dean  ;  who  lind- 


arms  in  1694. 
h» 


Nor  did  Mr  Nelfon's 


f  riendlhip  end  there  :  h-z  continued  it  to  his  grace's 
widow,  and  was  very  inftrumental  in  procuring  hei* 
penlion  from  the  crown  to  be  augmented  from  400  1. 
to  600  1  pa-  annum.  It  is  very  rem-.rkable,  that  the 
S''e;it  regard  he  had  always  fhown  to  Tillotfon,  added 
ing  them  both  averfe  to  it,  he  thereupon  dropped  the  to  his  own  reputation  for  learning,  judgment,  and 
matter,andpurfuedhisjourney  with  his  fellow  traveller  candour,  induced  Dr  Barker,  who  publiihed  ihearch- 
to  Rome.  Here  he  fell  into  the  acquaintance  of  hilhop's  pollhunious  fermons,  to  confalt  our  author  on 
Lady  Theophila  Lucy,  widow  of  Sir  Kingfmill  Lucy  that  occafion.  Among  the  manufcripts,  there  was 
ofBroxbourne,inHertfordllure,bart.andfeeond  daugh-  found  one  difcouife  wherein  the  archbilhop  took  an 
ter  ot  George  earl  of  Berkeley,  who  foon  difcovered  occafion  to  complain  of  the  ufage  which  he  had  re- 
ft ftrong  paihon  for  him:  this  concluded  in  marriage,  ceived  from  the  nonjuring  party,  and  to  expoie,  in  re- 
after  his  arrival  in  England  in  1682.  But  it  was  turn,  the  inconfillency  cf  their  own  conduft  ;  rc- 
fome  timebefore  fiie  confeffed  to  Mr  Nelfon  the  change  marking  particularly,  that,  upon  a  jufl  comparifon  of 
of  her  religion  ;  which  was  owing  to  her  acquaintance  their  jirinclple  or  non-refillance  with  their  aflual  non- 
vvith  Boffuet  and  convcrfations  ;n  Rome  with  Cardinal  affilfance  to  king  Jiunes  II.  they  had  little  reafon  to 
Philip  Howard,  who  was  grandlbu  of  the  earl  of  boall  of  their  loyalty  to  him  :  and  yet,  fevere  p.s  this 
Arundel,  the  Collector  of  the  Arundellan  marbles,  difcourfe  was  upon  that  party,  Mr  Nelfon,  notwith- 
&c.  and  had  been  railed  to  the  puiple  by  Pope  Cle-  (landing  his  attachment  to  them,  was  very  zealous  to 
ment  X.  in  May  1675.  Nor  was  this  important  al-  have  it  printed  ;  alleging,  that  they  deferved  fuch  a  re- 
icration  of  her  religious  fentiments  confined  to  her  buke  for  their  unjuft  treatment  of  fo  food  a  man. 
own  mind,  but  involved  in  it  her  daughter  by  her  firll  However,  the  fermon  v,-as  then  fuppreffed,  and  is  now 
hufband,  whom  Ihe  drewover  tohcr  new  religion  ;  and    probably  loll. 

her  zeal  for  it  prompted  her  even  to  engage  in  the  Our  author's  new  charafter  unavoidably  threw  him 
public  controverfy  then  depending.  She  is  the  fup-  into  fome  new  c;  nnecTions.  Among  thcfe  v.-e  find 
pofed  authorefs  of  a  piece  written  in  1686,  4to,  un-  mentioned  particularly  Mr  Kettlcwell,  who  had  re^ 
der  the  title  of,  "  A  difcourfe  concerning  a  judge  of  figned  his  living  at  ColeflfiU  in  Warw  ickihire  on  ac- 
controverfy  in  matters  of  religion,  Ihowing  the  necef-  count  of  the  new  oaths,  and  afterwards  refided  in 
fity  of  fuch  a  judge."  London.     This  pious  and  learned  divine  alfo  agreed 

This  misfortune  touched  her  hulband  very  nearly,  with  him,  in  leaving  the  communion  of  ihe  eftablilhed 
He  employed  not  only  his  own  pen,  but  thofeofhis  church;  yet  at  the  fime  time  perfuaded  him  to  engage 
friends  Dr  Tillotfon  and  Dr  Hickes,  to  recover  her :  in  the  general  fervice  of  piety  and  devotion  ;  obfer- 
but  all  proved  ineffeiftual ;  and  Ihe  continued  in  the  ving  to  him,  that  he  was  very  able  to  compofe  e.xcel- 
communion  of  the  church  of  Rom.e  till  her  death,  lent  books  of  that  kind,  which  would  be  ,ipt  to  do 
vShe  was  a  perfon  of  fine  fenfe  and  underilanding.     Dr    more  good  as  coming  from  a  laym.an.     This  addrefs 
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Neiron.     f  on-e''pond   with  the   truly  catholic  fpirit  of  our    avi- 

' "* ■  thor  ;  who  accordingly  publidied  many  worlds  of  pie- 

t}',  which  are  defervedly  efteemed.  Indeed  it  was 
this  fpirit,  more  than  their  agreement  in  ilate  prin- 
ciples, that  firft  recommended  them  to  one  another. 
Mr  Ntlfonis  obferved  to  have  encouraged  Kettkwell 
to  proceed  in  that  foft  and  gentle  manner,  in  which 
he  excelled,  in  managing  the  nonjurors'  controvcrfy, 
and  animated  him  belidesto  b.-gin  and  profecute  fome 
things  for  a  public  good,  which  othciwife  would  not 
have  feen  the  li^lit.  ''Mr  Kettlcwell  died  in  1695,  and 
left  Mr  Nelfon  his  fole  executor  and  truflee  ;  in  con- 
fequence  of  which,  he  publillied  a  poilhumous  piece 
of  piety,  intitled,  "  An  Office  for  prlfor.ers,  &c."  in 
1697.  He  alfo  pubhflied  five  other  of  his  friend's 
poilhumous,  pieces,  and  furnilhed  the  chief  materials 
for  the  account  of  his  life  afterwards. 

At  the  fame  time  he  engaged  /ealoufly  in  every 
public  fcheme  for  the  honour  and  intereft,  as  well  as 
for  propagating  the  faith,  and  promoting  the  praftice 
of  true  Chriftianity,  both  at  Lome  and  abroad;  fe- 
veral  propcfals  for  building,  repairing,  and  endowing 
churches,  and  charity-fchools  particularly. 

Upon  the  death  of  Dr  AVilliam  Lloyd,  the  deprived 
biihop  of  Norwich,  in  the  end  of  the  year  l  709,  he  re- 
turned to  the  communion  <-f  the  church  of  England. 
Dr  Lloyd  was  the  laO;  furvivingof  the  deprived  bi- 
Jhops  by  the   Revolution,  except  Dr  Kenn,  by  whofe 
advice  Mr  Nelfon  was  determined    in  this  point.     It 
had  been  a  cafe    in  vic-v  fome  time,  which  had  been 
bandied  on  both  fides,  \.hether  the  continuance    of 
their  feparation  from  the  church  fhould  be  fchifmatical 
or  no,  when  that  cafe  became  a  fact ;   and  our  author 
had  fome  conferences  upon  it  with  Dr  Hickes,  who 
was  for  perpetuating  the  nonjuring  church,  and  char- 
ting  the  fchifm   upon  the  church  eftabliflted.     (See 
an  account  of  this    difpute,    with   fome  letters  that 
palled  between  them  on  the  occafion,  in  "  The  Con- 
ilitution  of  the  catholic  church,  and   the  natuie  and 
confequences  of  Schifm   fet  forth,  in  a  colleiElIon    of 
papers    written  by   the  late  George  Hickes,  D.  D. 
1716,  8vo.")     Mr  Nelfcn's  tutor,  Dr  George  Bull, 
b'iliop  of  St  David's,  dying  before  the  expiration  of 
this  year,  he  was  ealily  prevai'ed  upon  by  that  pre- 
late's fon  to  draw  up  an  account  of  his  father's  liie 
and  wr'tings,  as  he  had  maintained  a  long  and  inti- 
mate fricndihip  with  his  lordlhip,  which  gave  him  an 
opportunity    of  being  acquainted  with  his  folid  and 
fubftantial  worth.     The  life  was  publiihed  in   17 13; 
and  as  our  author  had  long  before  laboured  under  a 
conftitutional    vi'caknefs,    which  had  brought  on  an 
a!lhma  and  dropfy  in  the  bread,  tlie  dilleinper  grew 
to  fuch  a  height  foon  after    the  publication  of  that 
work,   that,  for  the  benefit  of  the  air,  he  retired  at 
length  to  Kenfington,  where  he  expired  on  the  i6.hof 
January  1714-15,  aged  59. 

He  was  interred  in  the  cemetery  of  St  George's 
chapel,  now  a  parochial  church  in  Lamb's  Conduit 
Fields,  where  a  monument  is  erefted  to  his  memory, 
with  a  long  and  elegant  Latin  infcription,  written  by 
Bifliop  Smalridgc.  He  was  the  firft  perfon  buried 
in  this  cemetery ,  and  as  it  was  done  to  reconcile 
Others  to  the  place,  who  had  taken  an  unfurmount- 
able  prejudice  againll  it,  fo  it  proved  a  moft  prevail- 
ing prcteJer.t,  and  hid  the  defircd  effect.     He  pub- 


liihed fevcral  v>-orks  of  piety,  and  left  his  whole  eft  ate  Ncmaufut 
to  pious  and  chaiitable   ufes,   particularly  to  charity-  ^,    '' ^ 
fchools.     A   good  portrait  of  him  was   given  by  Mr      '"'J^^  *' 

Nichols,  in    1779,   to  the  company  of  ftalioners,  and  . ^ — » 

is  placed  in  the  parlour  of  their  public  hall.  After  the 
deathof  Sir  Berkeley  Lucy,  Mr  NeUun's  library  was 
fold  by  auction  in  1760,  together  with  that  of  Sir 
Berkeley,  forming,  united,  a  molt  extraordinary  af- 
femblage  of  devotion  and  infidelity.  Several  of  Mr 
Nelfcn's  oiiginal  letters,  highly  charadleriftic  of  his 
benevolence,  may  be  feen  in  the  Anecdote:;  of  Bowyer. 
Mr  Nichols  has  alfo  in  his  po/TeHion  in  MS.  two  ex- 
cellent letters  of  advice  from  Mr  Nelfon  to  his  young 
coufms  George  and  Gabriel  Hanger,  on  their  going  fo 
iettle  in  Turkey  ;  which  have  been  cbligingly  offered 
for  the  nfe  of  any  future  biographer,  but  aie  too  long 
for  our  limits. 

NEMAUSUS,  or  Nemaufum,  (anc.  gcog. )  the 
capital  of  the  Arecomici  in  Gallia  Narbonenfis  :  a  co- 
lony, (Coin),  with  the  liarname  ylu^ujia,  (Infcription), 
In  it  ftands  a  Roman  amphitheatre,  which  is  ftill  al- 
moft  entire.     Now  Nifmes  in  Languedoc. 

NEMEA  (Strabo,  Livy);  a  river  of  Achaia,  run- 
ning between  Sicyon  and  Corinth,  the  common  boun- 
dary of  both  territories,  and  falling  into  the  Corin- 
thian bay. 

Neme.4  (anc.  geog.),  fituated  between  Cleonae  and 
Philus  in  Argolis ;  whether  town,  diftridl,  or  other 
thing,  uncertain  :  there  a  grove  flood  in  which  the 
Argivcs  celebrated  the  Nemean  games,  and  there  hap- 
pened all  the  fabulous  circumftances  of  the  Nemean 
lion.  The  dillrift  Ncmea  is  c^Wsd  Bti/iliriadia,  (Pli- 
ny); a  village,  iJc-mi/VM,  Handing  near  Nemea,  (Stra- 
bo). Stephanus  places  Ncmea  in  Elis  ;  though  not 
in  Elis,  but  on  its  orders  ;  Pliny,  erroneouily,  in  Ar- 
cadia. In  the  adjoining  mountain  is  ftill  fliown  tlie 
den  of  the  lion,  diftanc  15  ftadia  from  the  place  Ne- 
mca,  (Paufanias)  ;  in  which  Hands  a  confidcrable 
temple  of  Jupiter  Nemceus  and  Cleonxus,  from  the  vi- 
cinity of  thefe  two  places.  This  place  gave  name  to 
the  Nemian  games,  celebrated  every  third  year. 

NEMEAN  GAMES,  fo  called  from  Nemea,  a  vil- 
lage between  the  cities  of  Cleona;  a^.d  Philus,  where 
they  were  celebrated  every  third  year.  The  exercifes 
W'Cre  chariol-races,  and  all  the  parts  cf  the  Pentuthlum. 
Thefe  games  were  inilituted  in  memory  of  Ophekes  or 
Archemorus,  the  fnn  of  Euplietes  and  Creufa,  and  who 
wasnurfiid  by  Hypfipele  ;  who  leaving  him  in  a  mea- 
dow while  flie  went  to  Ihow  the  befiegers  of  Thebes  a. 
fountain,  at  her  return  found  him  dead,  and  a  ferpent 
twined  about  his  neck  ;  whence  the  fountain,  before 
called  Langia,  was  named  Aixherr.crus  ;  and  the  cap- 
tains, to  comfort  Hypfipele,  inflituted  thefe  games . 

Others  afcribe  their  inftitution  to  Plerculus,  after  his 
victory  over  the  Nemean  lion.  Others  allow,  lliat 
they  were  inilituted  firft  in  honour  of  Archemorus  ; 
but  intermitted,  and  revived  again  by  Hercules.  The 
viiSors  were  crowned  with  parfley,  an  herb  ufed  at 
ftmerals,  and  feigned  to  have  fprung  from  Archemo- 
rus's  blood.     I'he  Argives  preiidcd  at  tlieii:  games. 

NEMESIANUS  (Aurclius  Olympiu'i),  a  Latin 
poet  who  v.'as  born  at  Carthage,  and  ftourifhed  about 
the  year  281,  wider  the  emperor  Cams,  and  his  fons 
Carinus  and  Numcrian,  the  laft  of  which  emperors 
was  fo  fond  of  poetry  that  he  conlefted  the  glory  with 

Ncmefianus, 
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Ncniefis  Neniefmnus,  v/ho  Iiad  written  a  poem  upon  liflihig  and 
n  ni:iiitime  affairs.  Wc  have  dill  remaining  a  poem  of 
Ntnagh.  „^,.  amijor  called  C.yiicget/con,  and  fonr  eclogues :  they 
''  '  '  were  pabliOied  by  Paulus  Manutius  in  1538  ;  by  Bar- 
thelet  in  1613  ;  at  I.cydcn  in  1653,  with  the  notes 
of  Jaiuis  Vlitias.  Giraldi  hath  prelerved  a  fragment 
of  Nemefianus,  which  was  conm^unicated  to  him  by 
Sannazarius,  to  whom  we  are  obliged  for  our  poet's 
works:  for  having  found  them  written  in  Gothic  cha- 
raiflers,  he  procured  them  to  be  put  int<i  the  Ro- 
man, and  then  fent  them  to  Paulus  Manutius.  Al- 
though this  poem  hatli  acquired  fomc  reputation,  it  is 
greatly  interior  to  thofe  of  Oppian  and  Gratian  upoa 
the  fanie  fubject ;  yet  Nemefianus's  ftyle  is  natural 
enough,  and  has  Jbme  degree  if  elegance.  The  world 
was  fo  much  poffefled  with  an  opinion  of  his  poem  in 
tlie  eighth  century,  that  it  was  read  among  the  claifics 
in  the  public  fchooh,  particulaily  in  the  time  of  Char- 
lemagne, as  appears  from  a  letter  of  the  celebrated 
Hincmarbifliop  ofRhcijns  to  his  nephew  Hincmar  of 
Laon. 

NEMESIS,  in  Pagan  worfliip,  the  daughter  of 
Jupiter  and  NecelFity,  or,  according  to  oihers,  of  O- 
ceanus  and  Nox,  had  the  care  of  revenging  die  crimes 
which  human  jullice  left  unpunifntd.  She  was  alio 
called  y'/Jrti/I,eci,  hecaaie  Adraftus  king  of  Argos  firft 
raifed  an  altar  to  her ;  and  RhamnuJ'ia,  from  her  ha- 
ving a  m.agnificent  temple  at  Rhamnus  in  Attica. — 
She  had  likewife  a  temple  at  Rome  in  the  Capitol 
She  is  reprefcnted  with  a  ftsrn  countenance,  holding* 
a  whip  ill  one  hand  and  a  pair  cf  fcales  in  the  other. 

NLMESIUS,  a  Greek  philofopher  who  embraced 
Chriilianity,  and  was  made  bilhnp  of  Emefa  in  Phce- 
nicia,  where  he  had  his  birth  .•  he  *iourifhed  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  fifth  century.  V/e  have  a  piece  by 
him,  intitlcd  De  natura  hominis,  in  which  he  refutes 
the  fatality  of  the  Stoics  and  the  errors  of  the  M,a- 
nichees,  the  Apollianarifts,  and  the  Eunomians  :  but 
he  efpoules  the  opinion  of  Origen  concerning  the  pre- 
exiftence  of  f<Hils  (a).  Thistreatife  was  tranflated  by 
Valla,  and  printed  in  1535.  Another  verfion  was  af- 
terwards made  of  it  by  Ellebodius,  and  printed  in 
1665  ;  itisalfo  inferted  in  the  Bihli  otheca  palrum,  in 
Greek  and  Latin.  Laftly,  another  edilion  was  publith- 
ed  at  Oxford  in  1671,  folio,  'with  a  learned  preface, 
wherein  the  editor  endeavours  to  prove,  from  a  paifas'e 
in  this  book,  that  the  cireulaliun  of  the  blood  was 
known  toNemefius  ;  which,  however,  was  fince  fliown 
to  be  a  millake  by  Dr  Freind,  in  his  Hijlory  cfPhyJic. 

NEMINE  coNTRADicENTE,  "  uone  coutradiflin'^ 
it ;"  a  term  chiefly  ufed  in  parliament  when  any  thing 
is  carried  v>'ithoul  oppofition. 

'  NEMOURS,  a  town  of  the  Ide  of  France  in  the 
Gatinois,  \^  ith  the  title  of  a  duchy.  It  is  fcated  on 
the  river  Loing,  in  E,  long.  2.  4.5.  N.lat,  48,  15. 

NENAC-H,  a  poft  and  fair  town  of  Ireland  in 
the  county  of  Tipperary,  and  provir.ce  of  MunRer, 
75  miles  from  Dublin.  It  is  fituated  on  a  branch  of 
the  river  Shannon  which  runs  into  Lough-Derg.  Here 


fta/ids  the  ruins  of  an  old  caQle  called  Nenagh-round.      N'-nla 
Alfo  thole  of  an  hofjiital  founded  in  the  year   1 200,  II 

for  canons  following  the  rule  of  St  Auguftin.  It  was  ^ "'"'""''': 
dedicated  to  St  John  the  Bapiift,  and  Avas  ufually 
called  Teachoii,  or  St  John's  houfe.  In  tlie  rsign  of 
Henry  III.  a  friary  for  conventual  Francifcans  was 
alfo  founded  here,  and  eflcemed  the  richell  foundation 
of  that  order  in  the  kingdom.  Here  li  a  barrack  f.ir 
two  troops  of  horfe.  This  town  was  burnt  on  St 
Stephen's  day  134^,  by  the  Irllli.  The  fairs  held  here 
are  four. 

NENIA,  or  N.'f.nia,  in  the  ancient  poetry,  a  kind 
of  funeral  fong  fung  to  the  mufic  of  flutes  at  the  ob- 
fequies  of  the  dead.  Authors  repref^nt  them  as  forry 
compofitions,  fung  by  hired  women  mourners  called 
Pi\?fic,t.  The  firil  rife  of  tliefe  Nenia  is  afcribed  to 
the  phyficians.  In  the  heathen  antiquity,  the  goddefs 
of  tears  and  funerals  was  called  Nema ;  whom  f  me 
fuppofe  to  have  given  that  name  to  the  funeral  fong, 
and  others  to  have  taken  her  name  from  it. 

NEOCESARIA,  (Pliny),  a  town  of  Pontus  on 
the  fouth  or  tlie  kft  flde  of  the  Lycus.  About  the 
year  342,  when  Leontius  and  Salluftius  were  confuls, 
it  was  entirely  ruined  by  a  dreadful  earthquake,  no 
ediiice  having  withftood  the  violence  of  the  ihock,  ex- 
cept the  church  and  the  bifhop's  habitation,  who  was 
faved,  with  the  clergy  and  fome  otlier  pious  perfons, 
while  the  relt  of  the  inhabitants  were  buried  in  its 
ruins. 

_  NEOMAGUS,  (Ptolemy);  Noviomagus,  (Anto- 
ninc)  :  a  town  of  the  Regni  in  Britain:  now  thought  to 
be  Guildford  in  Surry,  (Lhuyd)  ;  or  Croydon,  (  Tal- 
bot). But  Camden  takes  it  to  be  Woodcote,  two  miles 
to  the  fouth  of  Croydon,  where  traces  of  an  ancient 
town  are  ftill  to  be  kcw. 

Neomagus,  (Pmlemy  ;)  Noinomagus,  (Antonine  ;) 
a  town  01  the  Triviri  on  the  Mofelle.  Now  Ntimjgen, 
14  miles  eaft,  below  Triers. 

NiiOMAGUs,  (Ptolemy;)  Noviomagus  Lexoviorum,. 
(Antonine ;)  a  town  of  Gallia  Celtica.  Now  Lifeux, 
in  Normandy. 

Neomagus,  (Ptolemy,)  Nov'io-r.ngus  Nnuclum,  (An- 
tonine). Now  ^j*//-!-,  a  city  of  the  jialalinate,  on  the 
left  or  wefl:  flde  of  the  Rhine. 

Neomagus,  (Ptolemy)  ;  a  town  of  Gallia  Narbo- 
nenfis;  on  the  confines  of  the  Tricaflini.  Now  Nyons 
in  Dauphire. 

NEOMENIA,  or  Noumenia  a  feftival  of  the  an- 
cient Greeks,  at  the  beginning  of  every  lunar  month, 
which,  as  the  name  imports,  was  obfe.-ved  upon  the 
day  of  the  new  moon,  in  honour  of  .all  the  gods, 
but  efpecially  Apollo,  who  was  called  Ncomnuos,  be- 
caufe  the  fun  is  the  fountain  of  light  ;  and  whatever 
diftinction  of  times  and  feafons  may  be  taken  from  o- 
ther  planets,  yet  they  .are  all  owing  to  him  as  the  ori- 
ginal of  thofe  borrowed  rays  by  which  they  fhine. 

The  games  and  public  entertainments  at  thefe  fe- 
ftivals  were  made  by  the  rich,  to  whofe  tables  tlie 
poor  flocked  in  great  numbers.     The    Athenians  at 
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(a)  It  is  much  more  probable  that  he  and  Origen  both  brought  their  opinion  with  them  from  the  fchools  of 
philolophy,  than  tliat  eitlier  of  tliem  borrowed  it  from  the  other.     See  Metaphysics,  Part  3d.  chap.  4. 
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li         the   prclperky   of  thci'-  country  Uunng  the   cnfuing 
^'^r"'-     niomh.     See  Games. 

"  The  Jcu-s  had  alfo  their  neomenia,  or  feaft  of  the 

new  moon,  on  -ivhii-ii  peculiar  faerifiecs  were  appoint- 
ed ;  and  on  this  day  tliey  had  a  fort  of  family  enter- 
tainment and  rejoiciun;.  The  moil  celebrated  neome- 
nia of  all  others  was  that  at  the  beginning  of  the  civil 
year,  or  firft  day  of  the  month  Tifri,  on  which  no  fcr- 
vile  labour  was  performed  :  they  then  ofl'cred  particu- 
lar burnt-facrifices,  and  foi-nded  the  trumpets  of  the 
temple.  The  moeern  Jews  keep  the  neomenia  only  as 
u  feaft  of  devotion,  wl.ich  any  cr.e  may  obferve  Or  not 
as  he  pleafei. 

NEOPHYTES,  "  new  plants ;"  a  name  given  by 
the  ancient  Chriftians  to  thofe  heathens  who  had  newly 
embraced  the  faith  ;  fuch  peifons  being  confidered  as 
regenerated,  or  born  a-r.ew  by  baptifm.  The  term 
T.eopkytes  has  been  alfo  ufed  for  new  priefts,  or  thofe 
juft  admitted  into  orders,  and  fometimes  for  the  no- 
vices in  monafteries.  It  is  1111!  applied  to  the  converts 
made  by  the  milhonaries  among  the  infidels. 

NEPA,  in  zoology,  a  genus  c'"  infeds  belonging 
to  the  order  of  hemiptera.  The  roftrum  is  inflected  ; 
the  antennae  are  ihorter  than  the  thorax  ;  and  the  hind- 
feet  are  hairy,  and  fitted  for  fwimming.  There  are  fe- 
ven  fpecies.  "  The  four  wings  are  folded  together  crofs- 
wife,  with  the  anterior  part  coriaceous.  Ihe  1\\o 
fore  feet  are  chehform  or  refem.ble  the  claws  of  a 
crab;  the  other  four  are  formed  for  walking.  We 
have  but  tliree  fpecies  of  this  genus,  all  three  of  which 
are  found  in  the  water,  where  they  dwell,  as  do  their 
larvK  and  chryialids.  It  is  likewife  in  the  water  that 
we  find  the  eggs  of  the  water  feorpion.  Thofe  eggs, 
if  an  oblong'lliape,  have  at  one  of  their  extremities 
two  or  more  biiftlcs  or  hairs.  The  infeifl  fmks  its  egg 
into  the  llalk  of  a  bull-rulh  or  fome  other  water- 
plant,  fo  that  the  egg  lies  concealed,  and  only  the 
liairs  or  briftles  Hick  out,  and  are  to  be  feen.  One 
may  eafily  preferve  in  water  thofe' (lalks  loaded  with 
eggs,  and  fee  the  young  water-fcoi  pions  hatched  midcr 
one's  c\vn  roof,  or  at  leaft;  their  larvx.  Thefe  infefts 
are  voracious,  and  feed  on  other  aquatic  animals,  which 
they  pierce  and  tear  with  their  fli.irp  roftrum,  v  hile 
they  hold  them  with  the  iorteps  of  their  fore -feet. — 
They  fly  well,  efiKcial'iy  in  the  evening  and  night, 
and  they  crnvey  themfelves  fiom  one  poo!  to  anotlrer, 
efpetially  when  that  they  are  in  begins  to  dry  up.  Mr 
Geoffrey  ailerts,  that  the  pedes  cheliformes,  or  fore- 
I'eet  of  the  nepa,  are  the  antenna;  of  the  infe^,  wliich 
according  to  him,  has  but  four  f  et. 

NEPENTHES,  in  botany:  A  genus  of  the  tetran- 
dria  oi  der,  belonging  to  the  gynandria  clafs  of  plants  ; 
g.nd  in  tlie  natural  method  ranking  among  thofe  of 
which  tlie  order  is  doubtful.  The  calyx  is  quadripar- 
tite ;  there  is  no  corolla  ;  the  capfuleis  cjuadrilocular. 

NEPETA,  C.-iTMiNT,  or  Ncp,  in  botany  :  A  ge- 
nus of  the  gymnofperniia  order,  belonging  to  the  di- 
dynamia  cla's  cf  plants  ;  and  in  the  natural  method 
rankinp,  under  the  \i\  ©rder,  VeiticiUaU,  The  under 
lip  oi  ili'j  coro'la  has  a  fniall  middle  fegment  crenated  ; 
the  margin  oi'thc  throat  is  refiexed  ;  the  flamina  ap- 
proach one  another.  There  are  I4fpecies;  tliemoft  re- 
markable is  the  c;'.:aiia,  common  nsp,  or  catniint.  This 
is  a  native  ofmiuy  parts  of  Bri Lain,  growing  about 
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hedges  and  in  v/afte  places.  The  Rilk  i?  n  yardlilgli,  and    Wcpcts 
branched;  the  leaves  are   hoary  ;  tlie  flowers  fieih-co-  'I .  . 

loured  grownig  verlicilate  m  (pik:-s  at  the  toi>  of  the  '  _'"^'' 
branches  :  the  middle  fegment  of  the  lower  lip  is  fpot- 
led  v^'ich  red.  Th;  plant  has  a  bitter  t;)fte,  and'  ftrcng 
fmell,  not  unlik'e  pennyroyal.  An  infufion  of  this  plant 
is  reckoned  a  good  cephalic  and  emenagogue  ;  being 
iound  very  eflicacicus  in  chlorotic  cafes.  Two  ounces 
of  the  exprelled  juice  may  be  given  for  a  dofe.  It  is 
called  calin'nil,  Ijccaufe  cats  are  very  fond  of  it,  efpe- 
cially  wljen  it  is  withered  ;  for  then  they  v.'ill  roll  ihem^ 
felves  on  it,  and  tear  it  to  pieces,  chewing  it  in  llieir 
n'iouths  with  great  pleafure.  Mr  Ray  mentions  liis 
having  traufplanted  fome  of  the  plants  of  ihi-.  fort 
from  the  fields  into  iiis  garden,  v.hich  were'foon  de- 
ftroyed  by  llie  cats  ;  but  the  plants  which  came  up 
from  feeds  in  his  garden  efcaped  :  this  verifies  an  old 
proverb,  viz.  "  If  you  i'et  it,  the  cats  will  cat  it;  if 
you  fow  ir,  the  cats  will  not  know  it."  Dr  Wither- 
ing is  of  opinion,  that  where  there  is  a  quantity  of 
plants  growing  together,  the  cats  v.  iil  not  meddle  with 
them:  but  Mr  Millar  alfures  us,  that  he  has  frequently 
traufplanted  one  of  thefe  plants  from  another  part  cf 
the  garden,  within  two  feet  of  v.-hich  fome  came  up 
from  feeds  ;  in  which  cafe  the  latter  have  remaired 
unhurt,  v.'hen  the  former  have  been  torn  to  pieces  and 
deftroyed  :  he  acknowledges,  however  that  v>'here 
there  is  a  large  quantity  of  die  herb  growing  toge- 
ther, tliey  will  not  meddle  with  it.  Tiii*  plant  Is  very 
hardy,  and  is  eafiiy  propagated  by  feeds.  11  fown  upon 
a  poor  dry  foil,  the  plants  will  not  grow  too  rank,  but 
will  continue  longer,and  appear  much  handfomer,than 
in  licli  ground,  v."here  they  grow  too  luxurlLUit,  and 
have  not  fo  ftrong  a  fcent. 

NEPHELIUM,  in  botany  :  A  genus  of  the  pen- 
tandria  order,  belonging  to  the  montecla  clals  of  plants. 
The  male  ca'yx  is  quinquidentate  ;  there  is  no  corolla; 
the  female  caly;;  is  quadrind  ;  there  is  no  corolla. — 
Tliere  are  two  gcrmes  and  two  llyles  on  each  :  the  fi  uiL 
are  two  dry  plumbs,  miiricated,  and  monofjiermous. 

NEPHEW,  a  term  relative  to  uncle  and  aunt,  fig- 
nlfynig  a  brother's  Ion  orHiler's  fon  ;  who  according  to 
the  civil  law,  is  in  the  tliird  degree  of  confanguinity, 
but  according  to  the  canon  in  the  fecond. 

NEPHRIITC,  fomething  thatrelates  to  the  kidneys. 
See  Kidney. 

A'Ertimr'c  ^"o.id,  (lignum  tifphri.icunij,  a  wood  of 
a  very  denfe  and  compaft  t»xture,  and  of  a  fine  grain 
brought  to  us  from  New  Spain  in  fmall  blocks,  in  its 
natural  ftate,  and  covered  with  its  bark.  It  is  to  be 
chofen  of  a  pale  colour,  found  and  firm,  and  fuch  as 
has  not  !<  ft  i, s  acrid  tafte  ;  lor  the  fureft  teft  of  it  is 
the  infufir^'-;  it  ia  water;  tor  a  piece  of  it  infufed  only 
lialf  an  hour  in  cold  v.'ater  gives  it  a  chang-eable  co- 
lour,  which  is  blue  o\  yellow  as  varioully  held  to  the 
light.  If  the  vial  it  is  in  be  held  between  the  eye  and 
the  light,  tlie  tinclurc  appears  yellov/;  but  if  the  eye 
he  phiced  between  the  li-ht  and  the  vial,  it  appears 
l)lue.  We  often  meet  with  this  wood  adulterated 
with  others  of  the  f '.me  pale  colou' ;  hut  the  chifKiih 
black  hue  C)f  the  bark  is  a  iirlking  character  of  this. 

The  tree  is  tlie  coa:!i  of  Hernandez.  It  grows  to 
the  height  of  our  pear-.ree,  and  Its  wood  while  freili 
is  much  of  the  f.ime  texture  and  colnur;  the  leavts 
arc  imall  and  oblong,  no:  exceeding  half  an  inch  in 

the. 
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Nephritic,  knglli,  oi"  a  third  ot'  an  inch  in  br;aJlJi  ;  u:o  flower'; 
II  arc  iViiiiU,  of  :i  pale-ycllovv  colour,  and  oblong  ihape, 

Neptune.  (]-;ijnlij,g  1,1  fpikcs  :  the  cups  tlicy  frand  in  arc  divided 
into  five  iej^ments  at  the  edge,  and  arc  crvcrcd  with  a 
reddilli  down.  This  is  the  bed:  defciiplion  of  the 
tice  that  can  be  colleiftcd  from  what  has  been  h.itherto 
written  of  it;  nobody  having  yet  had  an  opportunity 
of  taking  its  true  charaflers. 

This  wood  is  faii.1  to  be  a  very  good  diuretic,  and 
we  arc  told  it  is  ufed  among  the  Indians  in  all  difcafes 
of  the  kidneys  and  bladder,  and  in  fuppredlon  of 
urine,  from  whatever  caufe.  It  is  alfo  recommended 
in  fevers,  and  in  obftructicns  of  the  vifcera.  The  way 
ff  taking  it  among  the  Indians  is  only  an  infufion  in 
cold  water.  Theie  ufes  are  not  however  properly  afeer- 
tuined.     See  GuiLANDiNA. 

Nevhritic  i'(c;ie.      Sec  '/•■"''"  A'-'^. 

MEPHRITICS,  in  pharmacy,  medicines  pioper 
fcr  difcafes  of  the  kidneys,  efpecially  the  ftone. — 
Such  particularly  are  the  r<  ots  of  althsea,  dog's 
grafs,  ufpaiaguf,  fago,  pellitory  of  the  wall,  mallows, 
pimpinella,  red  thick-peale,  peach  kemcls,  tuipentin.', 
&c. 

NEPHRITIS,  or  inflammation  of  the  kidneys. 
See  MtDiciNE,  11"  2co. 

NEPOS  (Crrnelitis),  a  celebrated  Latin  biogra- 
pher, v.ho  flourilhed  in  the  time  of  Jvdius  Cxfar,  and 
lived,  according  to  St  Jerome,  to  the  lixlh  year  of 
Auguftus.  He  was  an  Italian,  if  wc  may  credit  Ca- 
tullus, and  born  at  Hoftilia,  a  fmail  town  in  the  ter- 
ritory of  Verona,  in  Cilalpine  Gaul.  Aufcriiu=,  how- 
ever, will  have  it  that  he  was  bcrn  in  the  Gauls  ;  and 
in  that  they  may  both  be  in  the  right,  provided  that 
mider  the  name  of  Gc,-/.7is  comprehended  Gallin,  Ci/a/- 
phia  which  is  in  Italy.  Leander  Albert!  thinks  Ne- 
pos's  country  w-as  Verona  ;  and  he  is  fure  that  he 
was  either  born  in  that  city  or  neighb.onrhood.  Fcr 
the  rell,  Cicero  and  Atticus  vrcre  friends  cf  our  an- 
ther; who  wrote  the  lives  of  the  Greek  hiftoriar.s,  as 
he  himi'elf  attcfts  in  that  cf  D'on,  fpeak-ng  of  Phi- 
liftus.  What  he  fays,  alfo,  in  the  lives  of  Cato  and  Han- 
iiibal,  proves  that  he  had  alfo  vvTitten  the  lives  of  the 
Latin  captains  and  hi ftcrians.  He  wro!e  fv  me  ether 
e>:cellent  works  which  are  loft. 

All  that  we  have  left  of  his  at  pre.'ent  is,  "  The 
Lives  cf  the  illuftrious  Greek  and  R>^man  Capt;uns," 
which  were  a  long  time  afcribed  to  iEmilius  Probus, 
who  publilhed  ihem,  as  it  is  faid,  under  his  own  name, 
to  inlinuate  himfelf  thereby  into  die  favour  cf  the  em- 
peror  Theodofius  ;  but  in  the  courfe  of  tinie,  the 
fraud  has  been  difcovered,  alihcugh  feveral  learned 
perfcns have  confounded  the  two  auih.ors.  This  piece 
has  been  tranllated  into  French  by  the  Sieur  de  Cla- 
verct,  with  a  dedication  to  the  duke  cf  Longueviile, 
in  1663  :  and  ag:.in  by  M.  le  Gras,  then  of  the  con- 
gregation cf  the  oratory  at  Paris  1720,  izmo.  We 
have  an  excellent  trantlalion  cf  it  in  Englifh,  by  feve- 
ral feands  at  Oxford,  which  has  gene  through  feveral 
editions. 

NEPTUNE  in  Pagan  wonliip,  the  god  of  the 
fea,  was  the  ftn  of  Saturn  and  Vcfta,  or  Ops,  and  the 
brother  of  Jupiter  and  Pluto.  He  afllfted  Jupiter  in 
his  expeditions  ;  on  which  that  god,  when  he  arrived 
at  the  fupreme  power,  afilgned  him  the  fea  and  the 
iilands  for  his    empire.     He  was,  h.cv/evcr,  expelled 
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from  heaven  with  Apollo  for  confpiring  ag.iir.it  j'tipi-   Keftune. 
tcr,  when  they  were  bntli  eraployc'l  by    I.aomcdon  '" 

king  oi  Phrygia  in  buikling  the  w.ills  cf  Troy  :  but 
that  piince  difmilllng  Neptune  wiihout  a  leward,  he 
fent  a  fea  mt.nftcr  to  lay  waile  the  countiy,  on  which 
he  was  oi)'.iged  to  cxpofe  his  daughter  ticfione.  He 
is  fiid  to  have  been  the  fir'l:  inventor  of  hcrfcmanlhip 
and  chariot  racing;  on  which  account  Mlthridatci 
king  of  Pontus  threv/  chariots  drawn  by  foin-  horfcs 
into  the  fea  in  honour  cf  this  god  ;  and  the  Romans 
inftituted  horfe-raccs  in  the  circus  at  his  ftftival, 
during  which  all  other  horfcs  left  working,  and  the 
mules  were  adorned  with  wreaths  of  flowers. 

In  a  contell  with  Minerva  he  produced  a  horfe  by 
flriking  the  earth  with  his  trident;  and  on  another 
occafion,  in  a  trial  of  fkill  with  Minerva  and  Vulcan, 
produced  a  bull,  whence  that  animal  was  ficritijcd  tiv 
him.  His  favourite  wife  was  Amphytrite,  whom  h.'* 
long  courted  in  vain,  till  fending  the  dolphin  to  inter- 
cede for  him,  he  met  with  iuccefs ;  on  which  he  re- 
warded the  dolphin  by  placing  him  among  the  ftars. 
He  had  alfo  two  other  wives,  one  of  whom  wis  called 
5j/<;//"!  from  the  falt-water  ;  the  other  I'etii'h  from 
thi  ebbing  and  flowing  cf  the  tides.  He  had  like- 
wife  many  concubines,  by  whom  he  had  a  great  num- 
ber of  children.  He  is  reprefentcd  with  black  hair, 
with  a  garment  of  an  a-/urc  or  fea  green,  holding  his 
trident  in  his  hand,  and  feated  in  a  large  lliell  dVawn 
by  fea  horfcs,  attended  by  the  fea-gods  Palemon, 
Glauciis,  and  Phorcys,  and  the  fea  goddeifes  Thetis, 
Melita,  and  Panopsea,  and  a  long  tr.rin  cf  tritons  and 
fea-nymphs. 

This  deity  was  in  Egypt  knr  \vn  by  the  name  cf  Caic- 
bus,  or  Cc?iopns,  and  was  worlhipped  as  the  iirmeri  nana- 
rum  or  fpirit  of  the  Nile.  His  emblem  was  the  figure 
of  certain  vafes  or  pitchers,  v/ith  which  the  Egyptians 
filtrated  the  water  of  their  i'acred  river,  in  order  to 
purify  it  and  render  it  fit  for  ufe.  From  the  mouth 
ol-  each  of  their  vales,  which  were  charged  with  hie- 
roglx  phics,  arofe  the  head,  and  fometimes  the  head 
and  hands,  tf  a"man  or  woman.  Such  are  the  em- 
blems which  Rill  remain  of  the  Egyptian  Neptune  cr 
Canobus  ;  and  it  was  by  this  emblem  that  the  tute- 
lar god  cf  Egypt  vauquilhed  the  god  of  Chaldea  in 
the  ridiculous  manner  mentioned  by  Ruffinus  in  his 
eccleliaftical  hiftory*.  t  j  ;i,   j^ 

"  The  Chaldxans  (i'"ays  he)  who  adored  the  fire,  cap.  29.  .,' 
carried  th:ir  god  into  various  countries  that  he  mi'^lit 
try  his  flrength  ia  contefls  wiih  other  gods.  He 
vanquiflied,  as  v.-e  may  eafily  conceive,  the  images 
made  of  gold,  fdver,  brafs,  and  wood.  See.  by  reducinr^ 
them  to  aihes:  and  thus  the  worlliip  cf  fire  v.-as  every 
where  ellabiiihed.  The  pried  of  Canobus,  un  villi  no-,  . 
as  became  him,  to  atbnit  the  fuperiority  of  ftran^c 
gods,  contrived  to  make  his  god  vanquilli  the  god 
of  Ch  I'dasa  in  a  pitched  battle.  The  vafes  which  were 
worfliipped  as  the  emblems  of  Canobus  being  u^ed  for 
filtering  the  waters  of  the  Nile,  were  of  courfe  per- 
forated on  all  fides  with  very  fmall  holes.  Thi'^ 
faithful  prieft  having  ftopped  all  the  holes  in  one  of 
thefe  with  wax,  and  painted  the  vale  of  different  co- 
lours for  a  reafon  which  the  reader  will  admit  to  be 
a  good  one,  filled  it  up  with  water,  anct  fitted  to  its 
mouth  the  head  cf  an  idol.  ,  This  emblem  cf  Cano- 
bus was  then  p.laced  ia   a  fmall  fire,  brought  by  the 
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>JereMs.  CliaUsan  as  the  emblem  of  their  god  ;  anJ  thus  the 
N.reis.  o-ods  of  Eqypt  ?.nd  Chaldea  were  forced  into  battle. 
"  "^  The  content,  however,  was  of  Ihnrt  duration.  The 
lieiit  melting  the  wax  m;.'.de  wny  for  the  water  to  run 
out,  which"  quickly  extinguilhed  the  fire;  and  thus 
Canobus  vanqnifiied  the  god  of  the  Chaldarans." 
Ridiculous  as  this  ftory  is,  it  is  perfe-ftly  fuitable  to 
the  genius  of  paganifm  and  the  mean  artifices  ol  the 
pagan  priellhood  ;  but  we  fufpcci  that  the  hiftorian 
laboured  under  one  miltake,  and  fubfticuted  the  Chal- 
dx-msiafteid  of  the  Perlians.     See  Polytheism. 

NEREIDS,  in  the  Pagan  theology,  fea  nymphs, 
daughters  of  Nereus  and  Doris  — The  Nereids  were 
efleemed  very  handfome  ;  infunuch  that  Catriope,  the 
wife  of  Ccpheus  king  of  Ethiopia,  having  triumphed 
over  all  the  beauties  of  the  age,  and  daring  to  vie 
with  the  Nerieds,  they  werefo  enraged  that  they  fent 
a  prod  glous  fea-monfter  in  the  country  ;  and,  to 
appeafe  them,  fhe  was  commanded  by  the  oracle  to 
expofe  h;r  daughter  Andromeda,  bound  to  a  rock,  to 
be  devoured  by  ihe  monfter.  In  ancient  monuments, 
the  Nereids  are  repref.nted  riding  upon  fca-horfes  : 
fometimcs  with  an  entire  human  form,  and  at  other 
times  v.'ith  the  tail  of  a  filh. 

NEREIS,  in  zoology,  a  genus  of  animals  belong- 
ing to  rhe  order  of  vermes  moUufca.  The  body  is  ob- 
long, linear,  and  fitted  for  creeping  ;  it  is  furniflied 
with  lateral  pencilled  tentacula.  There  are  1 1  fpe- 
cies  ;  of  which  the  mod  remarkable  are  the  five  fol- 
Plate  lowing:  I.  The  A^&i7/'A(c^,  ornoiftilucous  nereis,  which 
CCCXLV,  inhabits  almcft  every  fea,  and  is  one  of  the  caufeli 
%■  ^'  of  the  luniinoufnefs  of  the  water.  I'hefe  creatures  fhin/i 
like  glow-woims,  but  wisli  a  brighter  fplendour,  fo  as 
at  night  to  make  the  element  appear  as  if  on  fire  all 
around.  Their  bodies  are  fo  minute  as  to  elude  exa- 
mination by  the  naked  eye. 

It  is  fometimes  called  neriis  phnflhcrans ;  and  is 
thus  defcribed  by  Grifelin  :  The  head  is  roundifli  and 
fiat,  and  the  mouth  acuminated.  The  two  horns 
or  feelers  are  Ihort  and  fubulated.  Tlie  eyes  are 
prominent  and  placed  on  each  fide  of  the  head.  The 
body  is  compcfcd  of  about  2  ^  fec,'ments  or  joints, 
which  are  much  kfs  nearer  the  tail  than  at  the  head. 
Thefe  fegments  on  both  fides  the  animal  all  end  in  a 
fliort  conical  apex,  out  of  which  proceeds  a  little 
bundle  of  hairs  ;  from  under  thefe  bundles  the  feet 
grow  in  thefoi-m  of  fmall  flexible  fubulated  figments 
deftitute  of  any  thing  like  claws  It  is  fcarcely  two 
lines  long,  and  is  quite  pellucid,  and  its  colour  is  that 
of  water  green.  They  .ire  found  upon  all  kinds  of 
marine  plants  ;  bt'.t  they  often  leave  them  and  are 
lound  upon  the  furface  of  the  water ,  they  are  fre- 
•juent  at  all  feafcns  ;  but  efpecialiy  in  fummer  before 
(tormy  weather,  when  they  are  more  aglt  I'ed  and  more 
luminous.  Tlieir  numberj,  and  wonderful  agili  y, 
added  to  their  pellucid  and  fliining  nuaiity,  do  not  a 
little  contiibute  tn  their  illuminating  the  iea,  for  my- 
riads of  thofe  animalcul-.E  may  be  contained  in  the 
portion  of  a  fmiiU  cup  of  fea- water.  Innnnierable 
quantities  of  thorn  lodge  in  the  cavities  of  th-'  fcales 
of  fiflics,  and  to  th.em  probalily  do  th?  fifhes  owe 
their  nOvliUicous  qua'iiy.  "  I  liave  ohferved  wilh 
grca"  attention  (fays  Barbut),  a  lllh  juft  caught  out 
o!  the  fea,  whole  body  was  almo'l:  covered  wiih  them  ; 
and  ;  ave  examined  them  in  the  dark-,  thev  twift  and 
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curl  themfelves  with   amazing  agility,  but  foon  retire      Nereis, 
out  of  our  contracted  fight ;  probably  their  glittering 
numbers  dazzling  the  eye,  and  their  extreme  minute- 
nefs  eluding  our    refear.  lies.     It    is  to  be  obferved,  ^ 

that  when  the  undtuous  moifture  which  covers  the 
fcales- of  fiflies  is  exh;:ufted  by  the  air,  thefe  animals 
are  not  to  be  feen  ;  nor  are  the  fifhes  then  noflilucous, 
that  matter  being  perhaps  their  nouriihment  when 
living,  as  they  themfeives  afford  food  t"  many  marine 
animals.  They  do  not  (liine  in  the  day  tim:,  becaufe 
the  folar  rays  are  too  powerful  for  their  light ;  how- 
ever aggregate  or  imm.enfe  their  number."  Their 
appearance  is  ])articularly  brilliant  when  the  wind  is 
in  the  ealf  and  fouth  eaft  point'^,  and  in  winter  nights 
preceded  by  a  warm  day.  If  water  containing  thefe 
animalcules  be  kept  warm,  they  retain  their  light 
two  whole  days  after  they  are  dead  ;  but  in  cold 
water  lofe  it  in  eight  hours:  motion  and  warmth, 
which  increafe  their  vivacity  and  ilrength,  increafe 
their  light  alio. 

2.  Nereis  lacujlris,  or  bog  nereis.  The  br^dy  of  the  Fig.  ^^ 
fize  of  a  hog's  fhort  br'ille,  tranfparent,  as  it  were  arti- 
culated, and  on  cither  (ide  at  every  articulation  pro- 
vided with  a  Ihort  fetaceous  foot ;  intei  iorly  it  ftems 
to  confill:  in  a  manner  of  oval  Ihaped  articulations, 
and  a  back  formed  by  two  lines  bent  backwards.  It 
inhabits  marfhes  abounding  in  clay,  where  it  remains 
under  ground,  pufhing  out  its  outer  extrerruty  by 
reaion  of  its  continual  motion.  When  taken  out  it 
twills  it'elf  up.     Is  frequent  in  Sweeden. 

3.  Nereis  cirrofa,  or  waving  nereis.  The  body  is  Fij.  2. 
red,  lumbriciform,  with  6j  notches,  furniflied  on 
both  fides  with  two  rows  of  bridles.  At  each  fide  cf 
die  head  ten  filaments,  at  the  fides  of  the  mouth  many, 
twice  as  long  as  the  .ormer.  It  dwells  in  Norway, 
on  rocks  at  the  bott(  m  of  the  fea.  It  vomits  a  red 
liquor  with  which  it  tinges  the  water. 

4..  Nereis  citru.ca,   or  blue   nereis.      It  inhabits  the  Fig-  4, 
ocean ;  where  it  delfroys  the  ferpulas  and  teredines. 

5.  Nere's  gigatit^e.  Or  giant  nereis.  This  is  a  pe-  Fig.  5. 
culiar  fpecies  of  thofe  large  worms  that  make  their 
way  into  decayed  piles  driven  down  into  the  fea,  which 
they  bore  thrrugh  and  feed  upon,  whence  they  are 
called  Jea  •worms  or  nereis.  From  head  to  tail  they 
are  befet  on  either  fide  with  fmal!  tufts  terminating 
in  three  points  ;  which  are  li'vc  the  fine  hair  pencils 
ufed  by  paiuters,  and  compofed  of  fhining  biiffles  of 
various  colours.  The  upper  part  of  the  body  in  this 
worm  is  all  over  covered  with  fmall  hairs.  The  rinr's 
of  which  it  is  fr^i  med  are  clofely  pri. ffed  together, 
and  yield  to  the  touch.  The  three  rows  of  fmall 
tufts  we  h:;ve  been  defcribing,  ferve  this  nereis  in- 
flead  effect,  which  it  ufes  to  go  forwards  as  hihes  do 
their  fins. 

NEREUS,  (fab.  hift.),  n  marine  deity,  was  the 
fon  of  Oceanus  and  Thetis.  He  fettled  in  the  .^igean 
Sea,  was  conlldered  as  a  prophet,  and  had  the  power 
of  alfuming  what  form  he  pleal'ed.  He  married  his 
fifter  Deris,  by  whom  he  had  50  daughters  called 
the  Nereids,  who  confl;anlly  attended  on  Neptune,  and 
when  he  went  abroad  furrounded  his  chatiot. 

NERI  (S.  Philippe  de),  flounder  of  the  congrega- 
tion of  the  Oratory  in  Italy,  was  born  of  a  noble  fa- 
mily at  Flt-rence,  on  the  25th  of  July  1515.  Edu- 
cated in  the  principles  of  piety  and  learning,  he  foon 
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became  diftingulflicd  for  his  knowledge  and  virtue. 
At  tV;e  at^c  of  19  he  went  to    Rome,  where  he  im- 
proved liis  mind,  a(Tifl;-:d  the  fick,  and  gave  many  proofs 
cf  fclf-t'cnial  and  liumility.     Philippe,  bein^'  raifcd  to 
the  pricllhood  at  the  age  of  36,  inllituted,  in  1550,  a 
celebrated   fellowlhip  in  the  church  of  St  Saviour  del 
Campo,  for  tlic  relief  of  poor  foreigners,  of  pilgrims, 
and  cf  convalefcents,  who  had  no  place  whither  they 
could  retire.     This  fociety  was  the  cradle,  if  we  may 
fay  fo,  of  the  congregation  of  the  Oratory.     The  holy 
founder  having  gained  over  to  God  Salviati  brother 
to  the  cardinal  of  the  fame  name,  Tarugio  afterwards 
cardinal,  the  celebrated  Baronius,  and  fcveral  others, 
they  began  to  form  themfclves  in;o  a  fociety  in  1564. 
The  fpiritual  exercifes   had  been  transferred  in   1558 
to  the   church  of  Saint  Jerom  de  la  Charitc,  which 
Philippe  did  not   leave  till   1574,  when   he  went  to 
ftay    at  Saint  John  of  the  Florentines.     Pope   Gre- 
rcry  XIII.  gave  his  approbation  of  the  congregation 
in  the    following    year.      The    fatlier    of    this    new 
■warfare  fent    out    fonie    of  his    children,. by  whom 
his  order  was  fprcad  tliroughout  Italy.     Nor  is  there 
any  rcafon  to  be  furprifed   at  its  rapid  fuccefs.     No 
vow^  is  taken  in  this  congregation  ;  charity  is  the  only 
bond  of  conneflion.  The  general  continues  only  three 
years  in  office,  and  his  orders  arc  not  thcfe  of  a  ty- 
rant or  a  defpot.     The  founder  died  at  Rome  on   the 
night  between  the  25th  and  26th  of  May    1595,  aged 
Ro.     He  had  refigaed  tlie  generalfnip  three  years  be- 
fore in  favour  of  Barronius,  who,  by  his  advice,  was 
engaged  in  the    ccclefudlical  annals.     The  conRitu- 
tions   which  he   left   for    his  congregation    were  net 
printed  till  161 2.     The   principal  employment  which 
he  allots  to  the  priefts  cf  his  order,  is  to  five,  every 
day  in   their  oratory    or  church,   inftruflions    fuited 
to  the  underftandings  of  their  hearers  :  an  office  truly 
apoftolical,  and  w-hich  the  followers  of  Neri  difcharge 
with  fuccefs.      They  humble  themfclves,    that  they 
may  exalt  to  God  the  foul  of  the  fimple.   Philippe  was 
canonifedin  1622  by  Gregory  XV. 

There  was  a  learned  man  of  the  name  of  He  ri  (An- 
thony), from  whom  we  have  a  curious  book  printed 
at  Florence  161 2,  in  4to,  with  this  title  DeW  Art-: 
vcrraria  libr'i  VII.  ;  and  a  Dominican  named  Thomas 
Neri,  who  employed  his  pen  in  defence  of  his  fellow^ 
monk,  the  famous  Savonarole. 

NERIliM,  in  botany:  A  genus  of  the  monogynia 
order,  belonging  to  the  pentandria  clafs  of  plants;  and 
in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  30th  order, 
Co!i!orl£.  There  are  two  ereft  follicles;  the  feeds  plu- 
my ;  the  tube  of  the  corolla  terminated  by  a  lacerated 
crown.  There  are  five  fpecies,  all  of  them  na- 
tives ot  the  warmer  climates:  the  moO:  remarkable  of 
which  are,  i.  The  oleander,  South-Sea  rofe  :  this  is 
abeautiful  ihrub  cultivated  in  gardensonaccountof  its 
flowers  which  are  of  a  fine  purple,  and  in  clufters,  but 
of  an  indifi'erent  fmell :  the  whole  plant  is  poifonous 
and  efpecially  the  bark  of  the  roots.  2.  The  antidyfen- 
tericum,  a  native  of  Ceylon:  the  bark  of  which  is  an 
article  cf  materia  mcdica,  under  the  name  of  Cmifli. 
3.  The  tindorium,  a  new  fpecies  with  beautiful  blue 
flowers  lately  difcovered  by  Dr  Roxburg  at  Madras. 
A  decoflion  of  the  leaves,  with  an  addition  of  lime- 
water,  makes  an  indigo  of  fine  qual  ty. 

NERO   (Claudius  Domitius  Cxfar),   a  celebrated 
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Roman  emperor,  fon  of  Cains  Domitius  Alienobarbn', 
and  Agr!p[)ina  the  daughter  ofGcrmanicus.  He  \\as 
adopted  by  the  emperor  Claudius,  A.  D.  5c,  and  f.'ur  . 
years  after  he  fucccedcd  to  him  on  tiic  throne.  In  ll:e 
beginning  of  his  reign  he  ihowed  fcveral  marks  cf  the 
greatelt  kindncfs  and  condefcenfiou,  aJFability,  com- 
plaifance,  and  popularity.  Tiie  objsel  of  bii  admini- 
ftration  feemed  to  be  the  good  of  his  people  and  when 
he  was  defired  to  fign  his  name  to  a  lill  of  malefac- 
tors that  v/ere  to  be  executed,  he  excla.imcd,  I'/ould 
to  kea-uen  I  could  not  --.vrits  !  He  hated  flattery  ;  and 
velien  the  fcnatc  had  liben-iUy  commended  the  wifJom 
of  his  governm.ent,  he  defired  them  to  keep  their 
praifes  till  he  deferved  them.  Thefe  promifing  virtues 
foon,  liowever,  proved  to  be  artiacijl :  Nero  loon  dif- 
playedthe  real  propenfities  of  his  nature.  He  deliver- 
ed hirafelf  from  the  fway  of  his  mo:iier,  and  at  lall 
ordered  her  to  be  murdered.  This  iinnaturalact  of  bar- 
barity might  aftonilh  fome,  but  Kcro  had  his  devoted 
adherents  ;  .and  when  he  declared  that  he  had  taken 
away  his  molhci's  life  to  fafe  himfc;If  from  ruin,  the 
fenate  applauded  his  meafures,  and  the  people  fignified 
their  approbation.  Many  of  his  courtiers  ihaved  her 
unhappy  fate  ;  and  Nero  facrificsd  to  his  fury  or  ca- 
price all  fuch  as  obRruifled  his  pleafiire  or  diverted  his 
inclinalion.  In  the  nicjht  he  r'enerallv  went  from  his 
palace  to  vifit  the  meaneft  taverns,  and  all  th?  fcencs 
ot  debauchery  which  Rome  contained.  In  this  noc- 
turnal riot  he  W'as  fond  of  infulting  the  people  in  the. 
fireets  ;  and  his  attempts  to  offer  violence  to  tlie  v.'ife 
ol  a  Rom.m  fenator  nearly  cofthim  his  life.  He  alfo 
turned  aftor, and  openly  appeared  on  the  Rr.man  fc'.ge 
in  the  mcanefl  characters.  In  his  attempts  to  excel  in 
mufic,  and  to  conquer  the  difadvantages  of  a  hoarfc 
difagree.able  voice,  he  moderated  his  meals,  and  often 
palfed  the  day  without  eating.  l"he  Olympian  games- 
atlraded  liis  notice  :  Jie  went  into  Greece,  and  pre- 
feated  himfelf  a  candidate  for  tlie  public  honour.  He 
was  defeated  in  wreftling ;  but  the  flattery  of  die 
fpeclators  adjudged  him  the  victory,  and  he  returned 
to  Rome  with  all  the  pomp  and  fplendor  of  aneaftem 
conqueror,  drawn  in  the  chariot  of  Auguftus,  and  at- 
tended by  a  band  ot  muficians,  aSoro,  and  ftage  dan- 
cers from  every  part  of  the  empire.  Thefe  private 
and  public  amufements  of  the  emperor  weie  indeed 
innocent ;  his  charafter  only  was  injured,  and  not  the 
lives  of  the  people.  His  coaduift  however,  foon  be- 
came more  abominable  :  he  difguifed  himfelf  in  the 
habit  of  a  woman,  and  was  publickly  married  to  one  of 
his  eunuchs.  'This  violence  to  nature  and  decency 
was  foon  exchanged  for  another  ;  Nero  rcfumed  his 
fex,  and  celebrated  his  nuptials  with  one  of  hi-,  r.:ean- 
elt  catamites  :  and  it  was  on  tliis  occafir.nt  hat  one 
of  the  Romans  oblerved  that  the  world  vrojld  have 
been  happy  if  Nero's  father  had  had  fuch  a  wife.  But 
his  cruelty  v.'as  now  difplayed  in  a  ftiil  higher  depree, 
for  he  facrificed  to  liis  wantonnefs  his  wife  Oclavia 
Poppcen,  and  the  celebrated  writers,  Seneca,  Lucan, 
Petronius,  &c.  Nor  did  the  ChrilHans  cfcape  his 
barbarity.  He  had  heard  ot  the  burning  cf  Troy ; 
and  as  he  wiflied  to  renew  that  difmal  fccne,  he  caufed 
Rome  to  be  fet  on  fire  in  ditferent  places.  The  con- 
flagration became  foon  univerfal,and  during  nine  fuc- 
ccffive  days  the  fire  continued.  All  was  defolation  : 
nothing  was  heard  but  the  lamentations   of  mothsrs 
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Nero.      whofc  children  h.vJ  pcrillieJ  in  ih^  fl.imes,  the  groans 
'  of  the  ilying,  and   the  continual   fall  of  palaces  and 

buildings.  Nero  was  the  crly  one  who  enjoyed  the 
general  ccnllernation.  He  placed  himfelf  cu  th.e  top 
of  a  high  tower,  and  he  fung  on  his  lyre  the  dcrtrac- 
Eion  of  Troy,  a  dreadful  fcen;  which  his  barbarity  had 
realifed  before  his  eyes.  He  attempted  to  avert  the 
public  odium  from  his  hea J  by  a  prctenied  comniifera- 
tion  cf  the  miferies  of  his  fubjcLls.  He  began  to  repair 
the  If  rects  and  the  public  buildings  at  his  own  e:cpence. 
He  built  himfelf  a  celebrated  pabcc,  which  lie  called 
his  golden  hcufe.  It  was  liberally  adorned  with  geld, 
withprecious  ll:ones,andwiiheverything  rare  andexqui- 
fite.  It  contained  fpaciaus  fields,  aitificial  lakes,  woods 
gardens,  orchards,  and  whatever  exhibited  a  beautiful 
fcer.e.  The  er.trancc  of  this  edifice  could  admit  a  large 
ccloifus  of  the  emperor  120  feet  high;  the  galleries 
were  each  a  mile  long,  and  the  whole  was  covered  with 
gold.  The  roofs  of  th;  diniag  halls  reprefentcd  the 
firmament,  in  motion  as  well  as  in  figure  ;  and  conti- 
nually turned  round  night  and  day,  ihowering  down 
all  forts  ff  perfumes  and  fweet  waters.  When  this 
grand  edifice  which,  according  to  Piiny  extended 
all  round  tlic  city,  was  finilhed,  Nero  faid  that  now 
he  could  lodge  like  a  mail.  His  pit  fufion  was  not  lefs 
remarkable  in  all  his  oiher  a(5tions.  When  he  went 
a  filhing,  his  nets  were  of  gold  and  filk.  He  never  ap- 
peared twice  in  the  feme  garment ;  and  when  he  took 
a  voyage  there  were  ihoufands  of  fervants  to  take  care 
f)f  his  wardrobe.  This  continuation  of  debauchery 
and  extravagance  at  lall  roufed  the  people.  Many 
confpir:'cies  were  formed  againfi:  him;  but  they  were 
generally  difcovereJ,  and  iuch  as  were  accelfory  fuf- 
fered  the  fevered  punilhments.  The  moll  dangerous 
CO  ifpiracy  againli  Nero's  life  was  that  of  Pifo,  from 
which  he  v/asfavedby  the  confelTon  cf  a  flave.  The 
confpiracy  of  Galba  proved  more  fuccefsful,  who,  when 
he  was  informed  that  his  plot  was  known  to  Nero,  de- 
clared himfelf  emperor.  The  unpopularity  of  Nero  fa- 
voured his  caufe  ;  he  was  aqknov/ledgtd  by  all  the 
Roman  emi'ne,  and  the  fenate  condemned  the  tyrant 
to  he  dragged  naked  through  the  ftreets  tf  Rome,  and 
whipped  to  death,  and  iifierwards  to  be  thrown  down 
from  th:  Tarpcian  rock  like  the  meaneft  m  def.iiflor. 
This,  however,  was  not  executed  :  for  Nero  pre- 
vented it  by  a  voluntary  death.  He  killed  himielf, 
A.  D.  68,  in  the  321!  year  of  his  age,  after  a  reign 
«f  13  yea's  and  eight  months.  Home  was  filled 
with  acclamations  at  it ;  and  the  citizens,  more 
flrongly  to  indie  ite  their  joy,  wore  csps,  fnch  as 
were  generally  ufed  by  flaves  who  had  received  their 
freedom.  Their  vengeance  was  not  only  exercifed 
againft  tlie  flatues  of  the  deceafedniaailer,  bit  many 
of  his  friends  were  the  objeds  of  the  pub  ic  refeiitment; 
and  many  were  cruihed  to  pieces  in  fuch  a  violent 
manner,  that  one  cf  the  fenators,  amid  the  imiverfal 
joy,  faiJ  that  he  was  afraid  they  ihould  foon  have 
caiife  to  wiih  for  Neio.  The  tyrant,  as  he  expired, 
requclkd  that  his  head  might  not  be  cut  oft"  from 
his  body,  and  expofed  to  the  infolence  of  the  popu- 
hice,  but  that  the  whole  might  be  burned  on  the 
funeral  pile.  His  requcil  was  granted  by  one  of  Galba's 
fieedmcn,  and  his  obfcquies  were  pcrfo  mcd  with  the 
ufual  ceremonies.  Though  his  death  feemed  to  be  the 
fource  of  general  gladncfs,  yet  many  of  his  favourite-; 
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lamented  h's  fail,  and  were  grieved  to  fee  that  their 
pleai'ures  and  amufenicnts  were  ftop|-ed  by  the  dealh 
of  this  patron  of  debauchery  antl  extravagance.  Even 
die  king  cf  Parthiafcnt  amballadors  to  Rome,  to  con- 
dole with  the  R.omans,  and  to  beg  tl  at  they  would 
honour  and  revere  the  memory  of  Nero.  His  llatues 
were  alfo  crowned  with  garlands  of  (lowers ;  and 
many  imagined  that  he  w.is  not  dead,  but  that  he 
would  foon  make  his  appearance  and  lake  vengeance 
on  his  enemies.  It  will  be  fufilcient  to  obferve,  in 
finilldng  the  charaifler  of  this  tyrmnical  monftcr,  that 
the  name  of  yVira  i->  even  now  ufed  emphatically  to  ex- 
prefs  a  barbarous  and  unfeeling  opprelfor.  Pliny  calls 
h.ini  th.e  common  enemy  and  lury  of  mankind  ;  and  fo 
indeed  he  has  been  cal'ed  by  all  writers  who  cxhiljlc 
Nero  as  a  pattern  of  the  moll  execrable  barbarity  and 
unpurdcnabls  vvantf  nnefs.  Thefame  Piiny  fuin'lhes  us 
with  this  fingular  anecdete  of  him:  "  Nero  had  or- 
dered himfelf  to  be  painted  under  the  figure  of  a  co- 
lofllis,  upon  cloth  or  canvas,  1 20  feet  in  height."  K-; 
adds,  "  that  tliis  prcpoilerous  picture,  when  it  w.as  fi- 
nilhed, met  wiih  its  fate  from  lightning,  whicli  con- 
fumed  it,  and  involved  likewiie  the  moil  beautiful  part 
of  the  gardens  where  it  was  placeel  in  the  conflagra- 
tion." 

NERVA  (Cocccius),  a  Roman  emperor  after  Dn- 
mitian,  who  was  the  lall  of  the  12  Cafars.  He  was 
a  native  of  Nainia  in  Umbria  ;  his  family  however  was 
originaily  of  Crete.  Dio  Caflii.s  fays  he  was  bcrn  on 
the  I  7th  ot  March,  in  the  i8th  yearofTiberius's  reign, 
andof  the  Chriitian  xra  the  32d.  Neio  in  the  ;  2th  year 
of  his  reign  made  him  j.rstor,  and  erecled  a  (latue  for 
him  in  the  palace  on  account  of  his  poems  (for  he  was 
one  of  tlie  bell  poets  of  his  age),  forne  of  which  vv-erc 
infcr'bed  to  him.  He  was  conful  in  7  i  wi:h  Velpafian, 
and  in  90  withDcmitan. 

Ancient  authors  uniformly  celebrate  him  as  a  prince 
of  a  moll  mild  and  humane  temper,  of  great  moder:i- 
tion  and  generofity,  who  looked  on  his  office  as  em- 
peror, not  as  if  it  was  for  his  own  advantage,  but  for 
that  cf  his  people  ;  and  whilll;  he  reigned,  which  was 
however  but  for  a  Ihort  time,  he  made  the  haf  pinefs  of 
his  iubjec'is  his  only  end  and  purfuit.  He  narrowly 
efcaped  death  under  Do:nitian  ;  was  naturally  of  a 
weak  ancl  timorous  dirpofiticn  ;  and,  as  feme  fay, 
addic'ied  to  excelhve  drinking.  The  Romans  unani- 
monfiy  chofe  hiin  emperor  ;  and  tliey  had  no  caufe  to 
repent  cf  their  choice,  for  he  was  conftantly  attentive  - 
to  what  could  make  them  happy  ;  he  was  generous, 
merciful,  anel  difintercfted.  An  inilance  of  his  great 
lenity  appears  in  his  pardoning  Calpurnius  Cralliis  who 
ccnfpired  againft  him.  In  fliort  he  oir.itted  nothing 
that  might  contribute  to  the  redoring  of  the  empire 
to  itsloimer  luftre  ;  recalling  thofe  who  had  been  ba- 
nifheel  for  religion,  and  rcdrefiing  ail  grievances  that 
came  to  his  knowledge.  He  however  found  his  tlrengtii 
failing,  and  that  it  would  be  impollib'.e  for  him  to  fi- 
nilli  his  deilgns,  in  confequence  of  which  he  adopted 
Trajan.  Alter  his  death  which  happened  in  the  yi^v 
9S,  lie  was  ranked  among  the  gods.  He  was  the  fii.l 
Roman  emperor  oi  foreign  exlraiftion. 

NERVES,  in  anatomy,  certain  white  gliflening 
cords,  proceeding  from  the  brain  and  fpinal  marrow, 
and  dividing  in'o  very  fmall  branches,  which  are  fent 
off  throughout  all  parts  of  the  body;  anel  which  are 
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NerToMj    fijiind  to  be  the  organs  of  fcnf.itlon  anJ  motion.     Sec 
Anatomy,  ii"  i  36. 

NERVOUS  FLUID.     See  Anatomy,  11°  136. 

NESSUS  (f.il).  liilt.),  a  celebrated  centaur,  fon  cf 
Ijiion  and  tlij  Cloud.  He  offered  violence  to  Dcja- 
nira  whom  Hercules  had  entru'kd  to  hh  care,  with 
orders  to  carry  her  acrof'itheilver  Evenus.  Hercules 
faw  the  diftrcfs  of  his  wife  ironi  the  oppofite  Ihore  of 
the  river,  .';nd  immediately  lie  let  fly  one  of  his  yoi- 
foned  arrows,  whieh  ihuck  the  centaur  to  the  heart. 
Nciiiis,  as  he  expired,  J';ave  the  tunic  he  then  wore  to 
Dejanlra,  alhirinj;  her  tiuit  from  the  poifoned  blood 
whii;li  had  flowed  from  his  wounds,  it  had  rjceived  die 
power  of  calling  a  hufband  away  fiom  unlawful  loves. 
Dejanira  received  it  witli  j'leafure,  and  this  mournful 

prefent  caufeJ    the    death  of  Hercules. A   liver 

which  feparates  Thrace  from  Macedonia.     It  ij  alio 
called  Ne[us,NeJios-,  and  NJius. 

NEST.     SeeNinus. 

Eatable  Bird,  Nuis.     S.'e  Birds  N.fs. 

NESTOR  (f.ib.  hill.),  a  fon  ot  Neleus  and  Chloiis, 
rcphew  to  Pcllas  and  j;randfnn  to  Ncpiune.    lie  had 
eleven biothers,  v.ho  weie  all  killed  with  his  father  by 
Hercules.     Hia  tender  ajre  detained  him  at  liome  and 
Avas  the  caufe  cf  his  prefervation.      The  coacjueror 
fpare  J  his  life  and  placed  him  upon  the  throne  of  l-'ylos. 
lie  married  Eurydice  the  daughter  olClymenus  ;  or, 
accordjna;  to  otheis,  Anaxibia  the  daughter  of  Atreus. 
He  foon  diftinguidied  liimfelf  in  the  held   of  battle, 
and  was  prefent  at  the  nuptials  ot  Perithous,  when  a 
bloody  engagement  took  place   between  the  Lapithx 
and  centaurs.     As  king  cf  Pylos  and  Meflenia  he  led 
liis  fubjefts  to  the  Trojan  v>ar,  where  he  diltinguillied 
l.imlelf  among  the  relt  of  the  Grecian  chiefs,  by  elo- 
quence, addrefs,  wifdom,  jufl;lce,  and  unconmion  pru- 
c'ence.     Homer  difplays  his  charafler  a^  the  molt  per- 
feifl  of  all  his  heroes  ;  and  Agamemnon  exclaims,  that 
it"  he  had  20  generals  like  Neftor,  he    fhould  foon  iee 
the  walls  of  Troy  reduced  to  alhes.     After  the  tiojan 
war  Neftor  reti-ed  to   Greece,  where  he  enjoyed  in 
the  bofom  of  Jiis  family  the  peace  and  tranquillity  which 
were  due  to  his  v.illicm  and  to  his  age.     'Ifie  manner 
and  the  tim.eofhis  death,  are  unknown:   the  ancients 
-are  all  agreed  that  he  lived  three  generati jns  of  men; 
M'hich  length  of  time    is  fippofed  to  be  300  years, 
though  more    probab'y  only  90  years,   allowing  30 
years  for  each  gener.-.tion.     From   that  circumftance, 
therefore,    it  was  ufual  atHong  the  Greeks    and   lli; 
.Latins,  when  they  v.  i!lied  a  long  and  happy  life  to  their 
friends,  to  with  them  to  fee  the  years  ot  Neftor.     He 
Iiad  many  children  ;  tv/o  daughters,  rilldice  and  Po- 
lycafte ;  and  feven    fons,  Pcrfeus,  Straiiccs,  Aretus, 
Echcphron,  Pififlratus,  Antilochiis,  and  Trafimedcs. 
Ivtftorwasone  of  the  Argonauts,  according  to  \'ale- 
lius   Ulceus  V.   380,   6;c. — A  poet  cf  Lycaonia  in 
the  age  cflhe  emperor  Severus.     He   was  father  to 
Pifander,  \'/ho  imdcr    the  emperor  Alexander  wrote 

lome  fabulous  (lories. One  of  the  body  guards  of 

Alexander. 

NEsroR,  whofe  fecular  name  is  not  known,  was 
a  native  of  Rufllia,and  the  carliell  Milori.inof  the  north. 
He  was  born  in  1056  at  Bielozero,  and  in  the  19'h 
yearof  hasage  he  nlfumed  the  monaflic  habit  in  the 
tonvent  of  PetcherfKi  at  Kiof,  aad  took  the  name  of 
NiJ}or.     He  there  made  a  confiderabc  pioficienty  in 
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the  Greek  language;  but  fetms  to  have  formed  his  N  f!or, 
flyle  and  manner  rather  from  the  liy/antine  liillo-  Ndn'riaiu, 
ri.'.ns,  Cedrenus,  Zonaras.and  Syncclhis,  th  in  from  the  "  "  ' 
ancient  claflics.  Tlie  time  of  Nellor's  death  is  no; 
afcenained  ,  but  l;e  is  fupjiofed  to  have  lived  t(  an 
advanced  age,  and  to  k.ave  died  a')Out  the  year  1 1  1 5. 
Hi?  great  work  is  his  Chronicle,  to  which  he  Jias 
prefixed  an  iatioduaion,  which,  after  a  Ihort  flietch 
of  the  early  (late  of  the  world,  taken  from  the  I5y. 
yantine  writers,  contains  a  geographical  dcfcription  cf 
Rudia  and  the  adjtcent  regions;  an  account  of  the 
Sclavonian  nation?,  their  manners,  their  emigrations 
from  the  banks  of  the  D.inrbe,  their  difpirfion,  and 
fettlement  in  the  feveral  countries  wherein  their  dj- 
feendants  are  nov/  cftahlidicd.  He  then  enters  upon  a 
chronological  feries  of  the  RuHian  anna's,  fiom  the 
year  858  to  about  11 13.  His  llyle  ii  fimple  and  una- 
dorned, fuchas  fuits  a  mere  recorder  of  fads ;  but  his 
chronological  cxaclnefs,  though  it  renders  his  narrative 
dry  and  tedious,  contributes  to  afcertain  the  a:ra  ar.d 
authenticityof  the  events  which  herel.itei. 

It  is  remarkable  ('iiys  Mr  Cixc,  from  whom  we 
have  taken  this  narrative),  that  an  author  cf  fuchini- 
I'ortance,  whofe  name  frequ.-ntly  occurs  in  the  e.uly 
lluQian  books,  fliould  h  ive  remained  inobfcurity  above 
600  years  ;  and  been  fcarcely  known  to  his  modern 
countrymen,  the  origin  and  actions  of  whofe  auceRor> 
he  records  with  fach  circumftjnti.il  exaifnefs.  A 
copy  of  his  Chronicle  Was  given  in  1668  by  prince 
Radzivil  to  the  library  of  Konigfburgh,  where  it  lay 
I'.nnoticed  until  Peter  the  Great,'"in  his  paffage  through 
that  town,  ordered  a  tranfcript  of  it  to  be  lent  to  Pe- 
terfburgh.  Pnit  it  ftiU  was  not  known  as  the  per- 
formance cf  Neftor:  f  )r  when  Muller  in  1732  pub- 
lillied  the  lirft  part  of  a  German  tranilation,  he  men- 
tijnicd  it  as  the  work  of  the  abbot  Theodofius  of 
Kiol  ;  an  error  which  arofe  from  the  following  cir- 
cumftance ;  The  ingenioi'.s  edit-r  not  being  at  that 
time  fufriciently  acquainted  with  the  Sclavonian 
tongue,  emplojed  an  interpreter,  who,  by  niiftaking 
a  letter  in  the  tide,  flippofed  it  to  h  ive  been  written 
by  a  penon  whofe  n  ime  was  Theodofius  This  lidi- 
culous  l)lunder  was  foon  circulated,  and  copied  by- 
many  foreign  writers,  even  long  after  it  had  been  can- 
didly acknowledged  and  corrected  by  Muller. 

NESTORIANS,  a  fca  rf  a:-,cient  Chriftians,  ftill 
faid  to  be  fubfifting  in  fome  parts  of  the  Levant  ; 
whofe  diftingulliing  t.-net  is,  That  Mary  is  not  the 
mother  cf  God.  Th-y  take  th.ir  name  from  Nefto-- 
rius  bi'hop  cf  Conllantinople,  whofe  doilrines  were  • 
fjji-ead  wi'h  much  zeal  thiough  Syria,  Egypt,  aad 
Pcri'ia. 

One  of  the  chi.-f  promoters  of  the  Neftnrian  caufe 
was  Barfumas,  created  bifhop  cf  Nifibis,  A.  D.  ^35. 
Such  was  his  zeal  and  fuccefs,  that  the  Neftorians, 
wlio  ftill  remain  in  Chaldea,  Perfia,  A..(ryria,  and  ths- 
adjacent  countries,  confider  Lim  alone  as  their  pi- 
rent  and  founder.  ]}y  h.im  Pherczes  the  Perfian  mo- 
i-arch  wai  perfiaded  to  exp.el  thofe  Chridians  v,l:» 
r.dopted  the  opinions  of  the  Greeks,  and  to  admit  the 
Neftorians  in  their  place,  putting  them  in  pofteflion 
of  the  prlncip.al  feat  of  ecclefiaftical  audiority  in  Per- 
f.a,  the  fee  cf  Seleucia,  which  the  patriach  (f  the 
Neftorians  his  always  filled  even  down  to  cur  li.iie. — 
Darfumas  alfo  ereded  a  fthool  at  Nifibis,  frcm  whiek 
13  2  prcK 
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•NeSorJans.  prcceedetl  thefe  Ncftorian  doflors  who  in  the  fiftli  and 

" ^' iixth  centuries  ipread  abroad  their  tenets  through  E- 

o-ypt,  Syria,  Arabia,  India,  Tartary,  and  China. 
'^  He  differed   confiderably  from  Neftorius,  holding 
that  there  are  two  perfons  in  Jefus  Chriit,  a«  well  as 
tliat  the  Virgin  was  not  his  mother  as  God,  but  only 
as  man. 

The  abettors  of  this  dodrine  refule  the  title  Neaon- 
ans ;  alleging  that  it  had  been  handed  down  from  the 
earlieft  limes  of  the  chrillian  church. 

I-n  the  tenth  century,  the  Nellorians  in  Chaldea, 
whence  they  arc  fometimes  called  Chaldeans,  extended 
their  fpiritual  conquefts  beyond  mount  Imaus,  and  in- 
troduced the  chrillian  religion  into  Tartary,  properly 
io  called,  and  efpecially  into  that  country  called  Ka- 
nt, and  bordering  on  the  northern  part  of  China. 
The  prince  of  that  country,  whom  the  Neftorians 
converted  to  the  Chriftian  faith,  affiimed,  according 
to  the  vulgar  tradition,  the  name  oi  John  after  his 
baptifm,  to  ^\hich  he  added  the  furname  of  Prejhyler, 
from  a  principal  of  modefty ;  whence  it  is  faid  his  fuc- 
ceflbis  were  each  of  tliem  called  Pnjhr  John  until  the 
time  of  Gengis  Khan.  But  Molheim  obferves,  that 
the  famous  Preftor  John  did  not  begin  to  reign  in  that 
part  of  Afia  before  the  ccnclufion  of  the  i  x  di  cen- 
tury. The  Neftorians  formed  fo  confiderable  a  body 
of  Chriftians,  that  the  miffionaiies  of  Rome  were 
induftrious  in  their  endeavous  to  reduce  them  under 
the  papal  yoke.  Innocent  IV.  in  1 246  and  Nicolas 
IV.  in  1278,  ufed  tlieir  utmoft  efforts  for  this  pur- 
pofe,  but  without  fuccefs.  Till  the  time  of  pope  Ju- 
lius III.  the  Neftorians  acknowledged  but  one  patri- 
arch, who  refided  iirft  at  Bagdad,  and  afterwards  at 
Moul'ul  ;  but  a  divifion  arlfmg  among  rhcm,  in  1551 
the  patriarchate  became  divided,  at  leaft  for  a  time, 
and  a  new  patriarch  was  confecratcd  by  that  pope, 
whofc  fucceftbrs  fixed  their  refidence  in  the  city  of 
Ormus,  in  die  mountr.ipous  part  of  Perfia,  Avhere  they 
Piill  continue,  diftinguilhed  by  the  name  of  Simeon: 
and  fo  far  down  as  the  laft  century,  thefe  patriarchs 
perfcvercd  in  their  communion  wi.h  the  churcli  of 
Rome,  but  feem  at  prefcnt  to  have  withdraivn  them- 
fclvi  5  from  it.  The  great  Neftorian  pontiffs,  v.'ho 
form  the  oppofite  party,  and  look  with  a  hoftile  eye 
on  this  little  patriarch,  have  fnice  the  year  1559  been 
diftinguifhed  by  the  general  denomination  of  Elia?, 
and  refide  conttantly  in  the  city  of  Mouful.  Tlieir 
fpiritual  dominion  is  very  extenfive,  takes  in  a  great 
partofAfia,  and  comprehends  alfo  within  its  circuit 
the  Arabian  Neftorians,  and  alfo  the  chriftians  of  St 
Thom.as,  who  dwell  along  the  coaft  of  fi'Ialabar.  U 
is  obfervcd,  to  the  lafting  honour  of  the  Neftoria-is, 
that  of  all  the  Chriftian  focieties  eftabliflied  in  the 
Jiaft,  they  have  been  the  moll  careful  and  fnccefsful 
in  avoiding  a  multitude  of  fupcrftitious  opinions  and 
praiflices  that  have  infected  the  Greek  and  Latin 
churchsP.  About  the  midd'e  of  the  1 7th  century, 
the  Rcmilli  niillionaries  gained  over  to  their  commu- 
nion a  fmall  number  of  Neftorians,  whom  they  formed 
into  a  congregation  or  church  ;  the  patriarchs  or  bl- 
ilicps  of  which  refide  in  the  city  of  Amida,  or  Diar- 
bekcr,  and  all  alfume  the  denomination  of  jfofcjih. 
Ncverthelefs  the  Neftorians  in  general  perfevere  to 
our  own  times  in  their  refufal  to  enter  into  tlu  com- 
munion of  tlic  Ro.Ti'.ili  ch.urch,  notwithllanding  the 


earneft  hitreaties  and  alluring  offers  that  have  been  Ncfloriu's. 

made  by  the  pope's  legate  to   conquer  their  inflexible v ' 

conftancy. 

NESTORIUS,  from  whom  the  fcft  ofNeftorLin 
Chriftians  derive  iheir  name,  was  born  in  Germanica 
a  city  of  Syria.  Ele  received  his  education  at  An- 
tioch,  where  he  was  likewifc  baptized  ;  and  foon  after 
his  baptifm  he  withdrew  himlclf  to  a  monaftery  iti  the 
fuburbs  of  that  city.  Upon  his  being  admitted  to 
the  order  of  priefthood,  he  quickly  acquired  fo  great 
reputation  by  the  eloquence  of  his  preaching,  ana  the 
reguli-.rity  of  his  life,  that  by  the  emperor  Theodoll- 
us  he  was  deemed  a  fit  perfon  to  fill  the  fecond  fee  in 
the  Chriftian  church,  and  was  accordingly  confecrated 
billiop  of  Conftantinople  in  the  year  429. 

In  one  of  his  firft  fetmons  after  his  promotion,  he 
publicly  declared  his  intention  to  make  •u:ar  upon 
heretics ;  and  with  that  intolerant  fpirit  which  has  fo 
often  difgraced  the  preachers  of  the  mild  religion  of 
Jefus,  he  called  upon  the  experor  to  free  the  earth  from 
heretics,  promifing  to  give  him  heaven  as  a  reward  tor 
his  zeal.  To  this  fpiritual  motive  he  added  one,  that 
though  carnal,  he  poflibly  judg'id  of  equal  force  . 
"Join  v.'ith  me  (faid  he)  in  war  againll  them,  and  I 
will  affift  you  againft  the  Perfians."  Aldiough  die 
wifer  and  better  parts  of  his  audience  were  amazed  to 
fee  a  man,  before  he  had  tafted  (as  thehiftorian*  ex- 
preffes  liimfelf)  the  water  of  his  city,  declare  that  he 
would  profecute  all  who  were  not  of  his  opinion  ;  yet 
the  majority  of  the  people  approved  of  this  difcourfe, 
and  encouraged  him  to  execute  his  purpofe.  Accord- 
ingly, five  days  after  his  confecration,  he  attempted  to 
demolilh  the  church  in  which  the  Arians  fecretly  held 
their  affemblies  ;  and  he  fucceeded  fo  far  in  his  defigii 
that  thefe  people,  growing  defperate,  fet  it  on  fire 
tliemfclves,  and  confumed  widi  it  fome  of  tlie  neigh- 


Socratss, 


bouring  houfes. 


This  fire  excited  great  commotions 


in  the  city,  and  Nellorius  was  ever  afterwards  called 
an  incendiary. 

From  tlie  Arians  he  tumed  his  perfecution  againft 
the  Novatians,  but  was  ftcpped  in  his  career  by  the  in- 
terpofition  of  the  emperoi".  He  then  let  loofe  his  fury 
upon  thoic  Chi-iftians  oi  yffui,  Lydia,  and  Caria,  who 
celebrated  the  feaft  of  Ealler  upon  the  i4l!i  day  of 
ths  jfioon  ;  and  for  this  unimportant  deviation  from 
the  Catholic  praflice,  many  of  thofe  people  were  mur- 
dered by  his  agents  both  at  Miletum  and  at  Sardis. 
One  cannot  be  forry  that  fuch  a  relentlefs  perfecutor 
friould  himfelf  be  afterwards  condemned  as  an  heretic, 
for  holding  an  opinion  which  no  man  vi'ho  ipeaks  or 
thinks  with  philofophic  accuracy  will  now  Tcnture  to 
controvert.  This  obnoxious  tenet,  which  produced 
a  fchifm  in  the  church,  and  was  condemned  by  a  ge- 
neral council,  was  nothing  more  than  that  "the  Vir- 
gin Mary  cannct  with  propriety  be  called  the  mother 
of  God."  The  people  being  accuftcmed  to  hear  this 
expreflinn,  were  much  innamed  againft  th;ir  biuicp, 
imagining  that  he  had  revived  the  exxox  oi  Pauliu  Sa- 
1;!  fiteniis  and  Photinus,  who  taught  that  Jefus  Chrift 
was  a  mere  man.  The  monks  declared  openly  againft 
him,  and,  with  fome  ofthemoft  coniiderable  men  in 
Conftantinople,  feparated  themfelves  from  his  commu- 
nion. Several  bilhops  wrpte  to  him  earneft  perfuafives 
to  acknowledge  that  Mary  was  the  mother  of  God ; 
and  vxhen  he  would  not  comply,  they    procured  his 
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>jcnoriss  condemnation   in  the  council  of  Ephefus,  which  dc- 
II  piivcd  hint  of  his  fee.     He  then  retired  to  his  ancient 

Nct^  nionaftery  at  Antioch,  whence  he  was  taken  four 
years  afterwards  by  the  emperor's  order,  and  baniihcd 
in  4^5  to  Tarfus.  That  city  being  taken  and  dcftroy- 
ed  by  the  barbarians,  he  was  removed  to  Panopolis,  a 
city  of  Thebais  ;  where  he  was  not  fuffered  to  remain 
long,  but  was  compelled  to  go  from  place  to  place, 
till,  being  in  one  of  his  journey's  niort.rjly  bruifed  by 
a  fall,  death  relieved  him  from  the  fury  of  liis  i^erfe- 
cutors. 

If  we  examine  fuch  of  his  writing  a>  r.:,'-.i!n,  we 
(hall  find  that  he  was  very  unjultly  condenmed.  It 
appears  that  he  rejefted  the  errors  of  Ehhm,  Paulas  Sa- 
mafatenus,  and  Phothms  ;  that  he  maintained  in  exprefs 
terms,  that  the  divine  Word  was  united  to  the  human 
nature  in  Jefus  Chrift  in  the  moft  drift  and  intimate 
fenfe  poffible  ;  that  thefe  two  natures,  in  this  ftate  of 
union,  make  but  one  Chriil  and  one  psrfon  ;  that  the 
properties  of  the  Divine  and  human  natures,  may  both 
be  attributed  to  this  perfon  ;  and  that  Jefus  Chrilt  may 
be  faid  to  have  been  born  of  a  virgin,  to  have  fuifered 
and  died  ;  but  he  never  would  admit  that  God  could  be 
faid  to  havebeen  born,  to  have  fuffered,  or  to  have  died. 
— When  we  confider  that  every  perfon  partakes  of  the 
fubflance  of  his  mother,  and  that  it  is  this  which  con- 
llitutcs  the  parental  and  filial  relation  between  them, 
it  is  indeed  furprifing  that  the  expreffion  "  Mother  of 
God"  Ihould  ever  have  been  admitted  in  the  Chri- 
llian  Church,  or  that  any  man  who  underftands  the 
meaning  of  the  words  Ihould  condemn  Neftorius  for 


a  river  which  feparates 
It  falls  into  the  iEgean 
It  is  fometimes  called  Ne- 

fifli  and  fowl.     See  die 


not  having  ufed  tliem. 

NESTUS,    or  Nessus 
Thrace   from  Macedonia, 
fea  near  the  iiland  Thafos. 
fiis,  and  Nfffas. 

NET,  a  device  for  catchin 
article  Fishery. 

The  taking  fowls  by  nets  is  the  readieft  and  moft  ad- 
vantageous of  all  others,  where  numbers  are  to  be 
taken.     The  making  the  nets  is  very  eafy,  and  what 
every  true  fportfman  ought  to  be  able  to  do  for  him- 
felf.     All  the  necelhiry  tools  are   wooden  needles,  of 
which  there  fliould  be  feveral  of  different  fizes,  fame 
round  and  others  flat ;  a  pair  of  round  pointed  and  flat 
fciffars ;  and  a  wheel  to  wind  off  the  thread.     Tiie 
pack  thread  is  to  be  of  different  ftrength  and  thicknefs, 
according  to  the   fort  nf  birds  to  be  taken  ;  and  the 
general  ilze  of  the  meflies,  if  not  for  very  fmall  birds, 
is  two  inches  from  point  to  point.     The  nets  fhould 
neither  he  made  too  deep  nor  too  long,  for  they  are 
then  difficult  to  manage  :  and  tliey  nmlf  be  verged  on 
each  fide  with  twilled  thread.     The  natural  colour  of 
the  thread  is  too   bright  and  pale,  and  is  therefore  in 
many  cafes  to  be   altered.     The  moft   ufual  colour 
is  the  ruifet ;  which  is  to  be  obtained  by  plunging  the 
net,  after  it  is  made,  into  a  tanner's  pit,   and  letting 
it  lie  there  till  it  be  fufficiently   tinged  :   this  is  of  a 
double  fervice  to  the  net,  I'lnce  it  prefcrves  the  thread 
as  well  as  alters  the    colour.     Ilie  green  colour  is 
given  by  chapping  fome  green  wheat  and  boiling  it  in 
water,  and  then  foaking  the  net  in  this  green  tinflure. 
The  yellow   colour  is  given  in  the  fame  manner  with 
the  decoflicn  of  celandine  ;  which  gives  a  pale  ftraw- 
colour,  which  is  the  colour  of  flubble  in  the  harvcft- 


timc.     The  brown  nets  are  to  be  ufed  on  ploughed       Net. 
lands,  the  green  on  grafs  grounds,  and  the  yellow  on  ~-^.'~— ' 
llubble-lands. 

NET-Day,  among  fowlers,  a  net  generally  ufed  for 
taking  fuch  fmall  birds  as  play  in  the  air,  and  will  (loop 
either  to  prey,  gig,  or  the  like  ;  as  larks,  linnets,  bunt- 
ings, &c.     'I'he  time  of  the  year  for  ufmg  tills  net  is 
from  Augult  to  November  ;  and  the  beft  time  is  very  Sportf- 
early  in  the  morning:  and  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that  "■•in'sDiit. 
the  milder  the  air,  and  the  brighter  the  fun  is,  the  bet- 
ter will  be  the  fport,  and  of  longer  continuance.     The 
place  where  this  net  Ihould  be  laid,  ought  to  be  plain 
champaign,  either  onlhort  ftubbles,  green  lays,  or  flat 
meadows,  near  corn-fields,  and  fomewhat  remote  from 
towns  and  villages:  you  muft  be  fure  to  let  your  net 
lie  clofe  to  the  ground,  that  the  birds  creep  not  out 
and   make   their  efcape. — The   net  is  made  of  a  fine 
packthread  with  a  fmall  mefh,  not  exceeding  half  an 
inch  fquare  ;  it  muft  be  three  I'athoms  long,  and  but 
one  broad  :  it  muft  be  verged  about  with  a  irnall  but 
ftrong  cord  ;  and  the  two  ends  extended  upon  two 
fmall  long  poles,    fultable  to  the  breadth  of  the  net, 
with  four  ftakes,  tail-ftrings,  and  drawinglines. — This 
net  is  compofed  of  two,  which  muft  be  exaftly  alike  ; 
and  are  to  be  laid  oppofue  to  one  another,  fo  even  and 
clofe,  that  when  thgy  are  drawn  and  pulled  over,  the 
fides  muft  meet  and  touch  each  other.     You  muft  ftake 
this  net  down  with  ft\-ong  ftakes,  very  ftifF  on  their 
lines,  fo  that  you  may  with  a  nimble  touch  cafl  them 
to  and  fro  at  pleafure  ;  then  fallen  your  drawing-cords 
or  hand-lines  (of  which  there  muft  be  a  dozen  at  leaft, 
and  each  two  yards  long)  to  the  upper  end  of  the  fore- 
moft  ftaves  :  and  fo  extend  them  of  fuch  a  ftraightnefs,. 
that  with  a  little  ftrength  they  may  rife  up  in  the  nets, 
and  caft  them  over. 

Your  nets  being  thus  laid,  place  yoin-  gigs,  or  play- 
ing-wantons,  about  20  or  30  paces  beyond,  and  as 
much  on  this  fide  your  nets;  the  gig  muil  be  fiftened 
to  the  tops  of  long  poles,  and  turned  into  tlie  wind,  fo 
as  they  may  play  to  make  a  noife  therein.  Thefe  gigs 
are  a  fort  of  toys  made  of  long  goofe  feathers,  like 
fhuttle-cocks,  and  with  little  finall  tunnels  of  wood 
running  in  broad  and  flatfwan  quills,  mada  round  like 
a  fmall  hoop ;  and  fo,  with  longer  fti  ings  faftened  to  a 
pole,  will,  with  any  fmall  wind  or  air,  move  after  fuch 
a  manner,  that  birds  ^\  ill  come  in  great  flocks  to  play 
about  them. 

When  you  have  placed  your  gigs,  then  place  your 
ftale  ;  which  is  a  fmall  ftake  of  wood,  to  prick  down 
into  the  earth,  having  in  it  a  mortice-hole,  in  which 
a  fmall  and  (lender  piece  of  wood,  about  two  feet 
long,  is  faftened,  fo  as  it  m;>y  m.ove  up  and  down 
at  pleafure  :  and  fallen  to  this  longer  ftick  a  fmall  line, 
which,  running  through  a  hole  in  the  ftick  above- 
mentioned,  and  fo  coming  up  to  the  place  where  you 
arc  to  lit,  you  may,  by  drawing  the  line  up  and  dov/n 
with  your  right  hand,  raife  up  the  longer  (tick  as  you 
fee  occaiion. 

Faft:en  a  live  lark,  or  fuch  like  bird,  to  this  longer 
ftick,  which,  v.'ith  the  line  making  it  to  ftir  up  and 
dov/n  by  your  pulling,  will  entice  the  birds  to  come  to 
your  net. 

There  is  another  ftale,  or  enticement,  to  draw  on 
tiiefe  birds,  called  a  losklng-glafs ;  which  is  a  round 
ftake  of  wood,  as  big  as  a  man's  arm,  made  very  Iharp 
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Nst.       at  the  end,  to  thruft  it  iito  the  ground  :  tlicy  make  i: 

-  ~ very  hollow  in  the  upper  part, -above  five  fingers  deep  ; 

into  which  hollow  they  place  a  three-fiiuare  piece  of 
wood  about  a  foot  long,  and  each  two  inches  broad, 
lying  upon  the  top  of  the  Hake,  and  going  with  a  foot 
i.ito  the  hollov.-nefs:  which  foot  mull  have  a  great  knob 
lit  the  top,  and  anoth-r  at  the  bottom,  with  a  deep 
f  endernefs  b 'tween  ;  to  which  ficndernefs  you  nn  to 
fal  en  a  fmall  pack -thread,  whiih,  running  through  a 
hole  in  ihe  fide  of  the  ftake,  muft  come  up  to  the  ]ilace 
where  you  fit.  Tlie  three  fcjuare  piece  of  wood,  which 
lies  on  the  top  of  the  ftake,  muft  be  of  fuch  a  poife  and 
cvennefs,  and  the  foot  of  the  fockct  fo  fniooth  and 
round,  that  it  may  whirl  and  turn  round  upon  the  leaft 
touch  ;  winding  the  packthread  fo  many  times  about 
il,  which  being  fuddenly  drawn,  and  as  fuddenly  l;t 
i;o,  will  keep  the  engine  in  a  conftant  rotatory  mo- 
tion :  then  faften  with  glue  on  the  iippermoft  flat 
fquares  of  the  thrce-fquare  piece,  about  20  fmall 
1  ieces  of  looking-glaf";,  and  paint  all  the  fquare  wood 
i>etween  them  of  a  light  and  lively  red  ;  which,  in 
the  continual  motion,  will  give  fuch  a  refieiflion, 
that  the  birds  will  play  about  to  admiration  until  they 
are  taken. 

lioth  this  and  the  other  ft.ile  are  to  be  placed  in  the 
middle  between  the  two  nets,  about  two  or  three  feet 
diftance  from  each  other  ;  fo  tliat,  in  the  falling  t'f  the 
nets,  the  ccrJs  may  not  touch  or  annoy  them  :  neither 
muft  they  fiand  cne  before  or  after  another  ;  the  glafs 
being  kept  in  a  continual  motion,  and  tlie  bird  very 
cften  fluttering.  Having  placed  your  nets  in  this 
manner,  as  alfo  your  gigs  and  ftales,  go  to  the  fur- 
ther end  of  your  long  drawing-lines  and  ftale  Tnes  ; 
:md,  having  placed  yourfelf,  lay  the  main  drawing 
line  acrofs  your  ibigh,  r.nd,  with  )our  hft,  pull  the 
flale-line  to  fliow  the  birds;  and  when  you  perceive 
them  to  play  near  and  about  your  nets  and  ftales, 
then  pull  th;  net  over  with  bodi  hands,  with  a  quick 
bat  not  too  hafty  motion  ;  for  c therwif;  you  Ipoit 
\'.-ill  befpoiled. 

See  Plate  CCCXLV.  where  A  ftows  the  bodies 
cf  the  main  net,  and  how  they  ought  to  be  l.d  J.  B,  the 
tail-lines,  or  the  hinder-lines,  ftaked  to  tJie  ground. 
C,  the  fore  lines  ftaked  alfo  to  the  ground.  D,  the 
1-ird-ftals.  E,  the  looki.ig-glafs  fiale.  G,  the  line 
■v.hich  draws  t"  e  b'.rd-ftale.  H,  the  lin?  that  draws 
the  glafs-ft.ile.  1,  the  drawing,  double  lines  of  the 
nets,  which  pulls  them  over.  K,  the  ftakes  which 
ftake  down  the  four  nether  points  of  the  nets  and  the 
two  t.-di-iines.  L,  the  Rake:  that  ftake  down  the  f  re- 
Ines.  LI,  the  Imgle  line,  with  the  v.ooden  button  to 
pull  the  net  over  with.  N,  the  ftake  that  ftakes  d.Avn 
tlic  fingkline,  and  v.liore  the  man  fhould  fit;  and  Q, 
the  gig. 

Nf.t,  n.at,  i'.i  comm-trce,  fomething  pure,  r.n.i  uii- 
a  'idtevated  with  any  foreign  mixture. 

Thu.s,  wines  are  f  lid  to  be  n;?  wji;n  not  fa'.fified  or 
balJerd.iihcd ;  and  coftee,  rice,  pepper,  &c.  are  i:ct 
when  the  filth  and  ordures  are  fjparatcd  from  them. 
See  Neat. 

A  diam-nd  is  ftid  to  be  ii:t  when  it  has  no  ftainsor 
r.iwj  ;  acryftd,  when  tranfparent  throughout. 

NiiT  is  aiib  ufed  f  )r  v.hat  remains  after  the  tare 
'b.;s  bcc.t  takc.i  out  of  the  weight  cf  any  merchan- 


di.c  ;  /.  r.  when  it  is  weighed  c'ear  of  a'l  packa^^e.  iSles    Nc 
Tare,  ,  '*' 

Thus  we  fiiy,  a  barrel  of  coehineal  weighs  450 
pounds  ;  the  tare  is  50  pounds,  and  there  remains  «.•/ 

400  pounds. 

NhT-prodtice,  a  term  ufed  to  cxprefs  what  any 
commodity  has  yielded,  all  tire  anJ  charges  de- 
dueled. 

The  merchants  fometi.ncs  ufe  the  It.nlian  word* 
ndto pro-i-d  do,  for  net  produce. 

NETHERLAND.S,  anciently  called  Ihiiia,  but 
fince  denominated /-cw  Comi'riei.,  o\-  Nethcrlindi,  from 
their  low  fituation,  are  fituated  between  2"  and  7"  of 
caft  longitude,  and  betwetn  50*  and  5  3"  30' of  n-'jrlh 
latitude:  and  arc  bounded  by  the  German  fea  on  the 
nordi,  Germany  on  the  eaft,  by  Lorraln  and  France 
on  the  fouth,  and  by  another  part  of  Trance  and  the 
Britilh  leas  on  the  weft  ;  extending  near  300  miles  in 
length  from  north  to  fouth,  and  200  mile>  in  breadth 
from  eaft  to  weft.  'I'hey  confift  of  17  jjrovinces  ;  10 
of  which  are  called  the  jiujlriw  end  Frsn-.h  Ntlh.r- 
/ands,  and  the  other  feven  tiie  Utilled Proxinas. 

I'he  greateft  part  of  the  Netherlands  was  conquered 
by  the  Romans  ;  and  the  part  wliich  lies  towards 
Gaul  continued  in  their  fubjcftion  till  the  decline  of 
that  empire  ;  after  vchich  the  Francs  beeame  maftcrs 
of  it ;  and,  imder  the  French  monarcliy,  it  was  part  of 
the  kingdom  of  Metz  or  Auftrafia. 

Toward)  the  end  ot  the  15th  century  Maximilian 
(f  Auftria,  fon  of  the  emperor  Ferdinand  IH.  ac- 
quired by  marrying  the  oaly  daughter  of  the  duke  of 
Burgundy,  the  duchies  of  Brabant,  Limburg,  and 
Luxemburg;  the  counties  of  Flanders,  Burgundy,  Hai- 
nault,  Holand,  Zealand,  and  Namur;  and  the  lord- 
fhips  of  Frifeland.  Philip  of  Auftria,  fon  to  Maxi- 
milian and  Mary,  married  Jane  the  daughter  of  Ferdi- 
nand king  of  Arragon  and  of  Ifabella  queen  of  Ca- 
ftile  ;  by  which  means  their  fon  Charles  inherited  not 
only  almoft  all  Spain  and  the  great  countries  then 
l.itely  difcovcred  in  America,  but  alfo  thofe  noble  pro- 
vinces of  the  Netherlands,  and  was  chofen  emperor 
under  the  n  me  of  Cbarks  I.  Towards  the  latter  end 
of  t'ne  year  1527,  lie  added  to  his  dominions  the  tem- 
poralities of  the  bilhoprick  of  Utrecht  on  both  fides 
of  the  Yffel  ;  and  Henry  of  Bavaria,  being  diftrciled 
through  war  with  the  duke  of  Guelderiand,  and  tired 
with  the  coTitinued  rebellion  of  his  own  fubjeils,  far- 
rendered  to  the  emperor  the  tempoialities  of  liis  diocefe, 
V  hich  was  confirmed  by  the  pope,  and  the  ftates  cf 
the  countr)-  In  1536,  Cha;k.  V.  b  ught  cf  Charles  cf 
Fgmond  the  reverfion  of  the  duchy  of  Guelderiand 
and  of  the  country  of  Zutphen,  in  cife  that  prince 
ftiould  die  without  iiFue.  'i"he  fame  year  the  city  cf 
Groningen  t  'ok  the  oath  of  a'iegiance,  and  fubmitted 
to  Cha'le.  V.  and  ia  154.3  he  put  a  garrifcn  into  the 
city  of  Canibray,  and  built  a  citadel  there.  Having 
thui  united  the  1 7  provinces,  as  it  were  in  one  body,  he 
ordered  that  th.;y  Ihould  contintie  for  ever  under  the 
fame  p;  ince,  without  being  ever  i'eparated  or  difmen- 
bered  ;  f :  r  which  purpofe  he  publiftied  in  November 
I C49,  with  tlie  conl'ent  and  at  the  requeft  of  the  ftates 
<  t  ail  the  pr.ivinces,  a  perpetual  and  irrevocable  eJiifl 
or  law,  by  which  it  was  enaifled,  that  in  order  to  keep 
all  thole  provinces  together  under  one  and  the  fame 
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Mtthcr-  prince,  thi.'  rlglit  ct'rcprefentation,  with  reg;irj  to  the 
'"'"J"  facoellion  of  ;i  princj  or  princei"'>',  (houKl  t.i!-cj  pl.ico 
~" ~  for  ever,  both  in  a  direifl  and  coll:iter;d  line,  notwlth- 
ftimding  the  coinmon  l;iws  of  fomo  provinces  to  th-- 
contniry.  Ch;irLs  li;iJ  even  ;i  mind  to  incorp:.r;uc 
thofc  provinces  widi  the  Germanic  body,  and  to  m-.ik-o 
rf  them  a  circle  of  the  em]>ire,  under  the  title  cf  the 
circle  <  f  Burgundy,  in  order  thereby  to  engage  princes 
of  the  empire  to  concern  themfelves  fir  the  prefervu- 
tiou  of  thole  provinces.  But  the  Ncthcrl  mds,  always 
jealous  of  their  liberty,  did  m  t  feem  to  like  that  in- 
corporation;  and  when  they  were  deraandeil  to  pay 
their  Iharc  towards  thj  expences  cf  the  empire,  they 
refufed  it ;  whereupon  the  princes  ot  Germany  refufed, 
in  their  turn,  to  take  any  part  in  the  wars  in  Flanders, 
and  looked  upon  thoie  provinces  as  by  no  means 
belonging  to  the  Gernranic  body. 

Philip  ct'  Aulliia  and  his  fon  Charles,  who  were 
born  in  die  Neth.erlands,  had  for  thele  provii  ces  that 
natural  alfection  which  men  ufed  to  have  for  their  na- 
tive country  ;  and,  knowing  how  jealous  the  inha- 
bitants were  of  their  liberty,  and  of  the  privileges 
granted  to  diem  by  their  former  priiices,  they  took 
great  care  to  pi-eferve  them,  and  futfered  willingly 
that  the  Hates,  who  were  the  guardians  if  the  people's 
liberty  and  privileges,  (hould  in  a  manner  Ihare  the 
fupreme  authority  with  them.  Philip  II.  fon  to  the 
Emperor  Charles  V.  had  not  the  fame  atfeflion  for  the 
Netherlands,  nor  thofe  generous  fenliments  v/hich  his 
father  had  endeavoured  to  infpire  hlni  with.  Being 
bora  in  Spain  of  a  Portuguefe  woman,  he  had  no  re- 
gard but  for  his  native  country  ;  and,  when  lie  re- 
moved out  of  the  Nethcrland.^,  he  left  them  to  the 
weak  governm.er.t  of  a  woman,  to  the  prcud  and 
haughty  fpirit  of  Cardinal  de  Granville,  and  to  the 
wild  amljition  of  fome  lords  of  thcfe  provinces,  «Iio, 
availing  themfclvesof  the  imprudent  conda^ft  and  coit- 
tinunl  blunders  of  the  council  oi"  Spain,  found  their 
private  intereil;  in  the  didurbances  they  cimld  not  fad 
to  produce.  Philip  II.  alfo,  inltead  of  the  mild  and 
moderate  meafures  which  his  predecelTors  had  fuccefs- 
fuily  employed  on  many  cccalions,  as  bell  fuiting  the 
genius  and  temper  of  the  peop'e,  had  recourfe  to  tlie 
moft  violent  and  cruel  proceedings ;  which,  far  from 
curing  the  evil,  ferved  only  to  exal'perate  it  the  more 
and  render  it  incurable.  The  Spani.ird?,  whom  he 
fent  thidicr,  being  born  and  educated  in  an  abiblute 
monarchy,  jealous  of  the  libertits  and  envious  of  the 
riches  of  the  people,  broke  through  all  their  privi- 
leges, and  ufed  them  almofl  after  the  fame  manner  as 
they  had  done  the  inhabitants  of  their  new  and  ill- 
gotten  dominions  in  America.  This  treatment  cc- 
cafioned  a  general  infurreifiion.  The  counts  Hoorn, 
Egm.ont,  and  the  prince  of  Orange,  appe.iring  at  the 
head  of  it,  and  Luther's-reioriTat'on  gaining  ground 
about  the  fame  time  in  the  Netherlands,  his  di  ciples 
join;d  tjie  malecontents  :  whereupon  King  Philip  in- 
troduced a  kind  of  inquifilion  in  order  to  fupprefs 
them,  and  many  thoufands  were  put  to  deatii  by  that 
court,  befides  thoie  that  perilhecl  by  the  fword  ;  for 
thefe  pcrleeutions  and  encroachm.'nts  h.id  octafion- 
ed  a  civil  war,  in  which  leveral  battles  were  fought. 
The  counts  Hocrn  and  Egmont  were  taken  and  be- 
headed ;  but  the  prii  ce  of  Orange,  retiring  into  Hol- 
land, did,  by  the  afiiltance  cf  England  aijd  France, 
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preferve  Holland  and  fome  of  tlie  adjacent  provinces, 
which  entered  into  a  treaty  for  their  mutual  defence 
at  Utrecht  in  1579,  and  they  have  ever  llr.cc  been 
llylcdthe  Unked  Frorinces  ;  but  the  other  provir.ces 
were  reduced  to  the  olicdicnce  of  .Spaiii  by  the  duke 
of  Alva  anil  otlicr  Spanifli  generals.  However,  their 
ancient  privileges  were  in  a  great  meafure  rellored ; 
every  province  was  allowed  its  great  councilor  parlia- 
ment, wh.ofe  concurrence  was  required  to  the  making 
of  laws,  and  railing  money  for  the  government,  though 
thefe  aifcmblies  were  too  oflen  obliged  to  fodow  the 
diflates  of  the  coiirt. 

The  late  emperor  Jojiiph  II.  endeavoured  to  de- 
pilve  them  even  of  the  form  of  their  free  conltitution  ; 
and  he  might  very  probably  have  fucceedeJ,  had  he 
not  attempted  at  th;  faine  time  a  reformation  tf  the 
church.  The  Aulbian  Netherlands  are  wholly  Ca- 
tholic, and  fo  bigotted  to  the  Rcmiih  fuperflilion, 
and  tlicugh  they  had  tinuly  fubmitted  to  many  en- 
croachmei:t3  ot  th.o  arch-ducal  houfe  on  their  civil 
right,  no  fooner  did  the  monarcli  encroac'i  upo:i  the 
pro;  erty  of  the  holy  mother-churcii  dian  they  refilled 
his  authority,  and  claimed  all  thdr  ancient  privilcTes 
pi'litical  and  religious,  'i  he  fame  attachment  to 
their  ancient  faith  and  worihipmade  them  very  lately 
ccn;ribute  to  expel  from  their  territories  the  Frencli 
whom  they  had  invited  to  relieve  them  from  the  Au- 
llrian  yoke.  Thus  her  religious  bigotry  for  once  laved 
a  free  people  from  die  iron  rod  (f  defpctfm  on  d;e 
one  hand,  and  the  cruelties  of  frantic  democnites  on 
the  other.  The  provinces  under  the  govcrrment  cf 
France  were,  till  the  late  revolution,  under  the  iiime 
fevere  arbitrary  dominion  as  the  other  fubjesfls  of  that 
crown,  and  they  now  experience  tlie  fame  miferies 
with  the  refl  of  the  republic. 

The  Spaniards  continued  poirdfed  of  almoft  eight 
of  thefe  provinces,  until  the  duke  of  Marlborough, 
general  of  the  allies,  gained  the  mem.orable  viflcry^cf 
Ramillies.  After  which,  Biuifels  the  capital,  and 
great  part  of  thefe  provinces,  acknowledged  Charles  VI. 
(afterwards  emperor)  their  fovereign  ;  and  his  daugh- 
ter, the  late  emprefs  queen,  remained  polfcffed  of  tlieiu 
till  the  war  that  followed  the  death  of  her  father, 
when  the  French  made  an  entire  conqueil  of  them,  ex- 
cept part  of  lilt  province  of  Luxeniberg  ;  but  they 
were  reilored  by  the  p:ace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  in  1748, 
and  the  French  retained  onlv  Artois,  Uie  Cambrefis, 
part  of  Flanders,  part  of  Hainault,  and  part  of  Lux- 
emburg, of  which  tliey  have  had  the  dominion  now 
upwards  of  eighty  years. 

The  foil  is  generally  fruitful,  but  differs  in  the  le- 
veral parts.  The  climate  alio  differs  in  the  fever.-.l 
provinces  ;  in  thofe  towards  the  foudi  it  does  not  dif- 
fer much  from  that  of  England,  though  the  feafons 
are  more  regular.  In  the  northern  provinces  the  ivin- 
teris  generally  very  lliarp,  and  the  fummer  ful  ry  hot; 
but  the  extreme  cold  and  excoiiive  heat  fcldom  con- 
tinue above  five  or  f;x  weeks.  The  air  is  reckoned 
very  v.-holefom?,  but  is  fubjeft  to  thick  fogs  in  win- 
ter,  through  the  m.oidnefs  of  the  cour.try,  which 
v/ould  be  very  noxiou'',  were  it  not  fur  tlie  dry  eallerly 
winds,  which,  blowing  off  a  long  continent  for  tw.> 
or  three  mondis  in  the  year,  clear  the  air,  and  occafion 
very  Iharp  frolls  in  January  and  February  ;  during^^ 
which,  the  ports,  viver^,    and  canals,  arc  commonly 
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Nethinlms  flnit  up.  The  face  of  the  country  is  low  and  flat ; 
for,  excentfome  f;nall  hills  and  a  few  rifing  grounds 
in  Utrecht  nnd  Guederland,  and  in  the  parts  lying 
towards  Germany,  there  is  no  hill  to  be  leen  m  the 
v.holc  17  provinces.  This  is  the  reafon  that  they 
have  been  called  the  Low  Countries.  French  Finn- 
ders  abounds  in  grain,  vegetables,  flax,  and  cattle, 
but  is  in  want  of  wood. 

For  the  DuUb  Nethn-hwds,  fee  UtJiTF.D  Provinces. 

NETHINIMS,  among  the  Jev.-s,  tiie  pollerity  of 
tlie  GiLeonite=,  who  v/ere  condemned  by  Joihua  to 
be  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water  fur  tlie 
houfe  of  God. 

NFTOPION,  a  name  given  by  the  ancients  to 
a  very  fragrant  and  codly  ointment,  confiiling  of  a 
great  number  cf  the  iinell  fpicy  irtgredients.  Hip- 
pocrates, in  his  Treatife  of  the  Difeafes  of  Women, 
frequently  prefcribes  the  nstopion  in  difeafes  of  the 
uterus  ;  .tnd  in  other  places  he  fpeaks  of  its  being 
poured  into  the  ear  as  a  remedy  for  deafnefs ;  theie 
compofitions,  by  their  attenuating  qualities,  dividing 
the  vifccus  and  thick  hum.ours.  The  v.ord  ml^mn 
is  alio  fonietimes  ufed  to  cxprefs  the  unguenttim^  -^gyp- 
tiacuni,  and  fometimes  fimply  for  oil  of  almonds. 

NETSCHER  (Gafpard),  an  eminent  painter,  born 
at  Prague  in  Bohemia  in  1639.  '^"^'S  father  dying 
while  he  was  an  engineer  in  the  Polilh  fervice,  his  mo- 
ther was  obliged,  on  account  of  her  religion,  fuddenly 
to  leave  Prague  with  her  three  fons.  When  (he  had 
proceeded  three  leagues,  flie  flopped  at  a  caftle;  which 
being  foon  after  befieged,  two  of  her  fons  were  ftarved 
to  deatli  ;  but  Ihe  herfelf  found  means  to  efcape  out  of 
thefortrefs  by  night,  and  to  fave  her  only  remaining 
child.  Carrying  him  in  her  arms,  fhe  reached  Arn- 
lieim  in  Guelderland,  where  ihe  found  means  to  fup- 
port  herfelf,  and  breed  up  her  fon.  At  length  a  dec- 
tor  cf  phyfic  took  young  Netfcher  into  his  patronage, 
wi;h  the  view  of  giving  him  an  education  proper  for  a 
phyfician:  but  Netfcher's  genius  leading  him  to  paint- 
in'-,  he  could  not  forbear  fcrawling  out  defigns  upon 
the  paper  on  which  he  wrote  his  tliemes  ;  and  it  be- 
ing found  impoffible  to  conquer  hisfondnefs  for  drav,-- 
ing,  he  was  fentto  a  glazier,  who  was  the  only  perfon 
in  the  tov;n  that  underftood  drawing.  Netfcher  foon 
findino-  himfelf  above  receiving  any  farther  alhllance 
from  his  mailer,  was  fent  to  Deventer,  to  a  painter 
ramed  Teilurg,  who  vv-as  an  able  artifl  and  bnrgoma- 
fter  of  the  to^\Ti ;  and  having  acquired  under  him  a 
great  command  of  his  pencil,  went  to  Holland,  where 
he  worked  a  long  time  for  the  dealers  in  piflures,  who 
paid  him  very  little  for  his  pieces,  which  they  fold  at 
a  high  price.  Difgufted  at  this  ungenerous  treatment, 
he  refolved  to  go  to  Rome  ;  and  for  that  purpole  em- 
barked on  board  a  vellel  bound  for  Bourdeaux.  But 
his  marrying  in  that  city  prevented  his  travelling  into 
Italy ;  and  therefore,  returning  into  Holland,  he  fet- 
tled at  the  Hague;  where  obferving  that  portrait- 
painting  was  the  mod  profitable,  he  applied  himfelf 
folely  to  it,  and  acquired  fuch  reputation,  that  there 
is  not  a  confiderable  family  in  Holland  that  has  not 
fome  of  his  portraits  ;  and  befides,  the  greatell  part  of 
the  foreign  minifters  could  not  thmk  if  quittir.g  Hol- 
land without  carrying  with  them  one  of  Netlcher's 
portraits,  whence  they  arc  to  be  fecn  all  over  Europe. 
He  died  at  the  Hague,  in   16S4;  leaving  two  fons. 
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Theodore    and  Conftantine    Netfcher,  both  of  diem    Netting 
good  portrait-painters.  II 

NETTINGS,  in  a  fhip,  a  fort  of  grates  made  of  ..^"y_ 
fmall  ropes  feized  together  with  rope-yarn  or  twine, 
and  fi>:ed  on  the  quarters  and  in  the  tops  ;  they  are 
fomelimes  (Iretched  upon  the  ledges  from  the  wafte- 
trees  to  the  roof-trees,  from  the  loj)  of  the  forccartle 
to  the  poop,  and  fomctimes  are  laid  in  tlie  wallc  of  a 
iliip  to  fervc  inflead  of  gratings. 

NETTLE,  in  botany,  fee  Urtica. 

Sea  Netti.f.     See   Mkdusa  and  AnlM.lL-Fhiver. 

NETTLR-Tire.      See  Cei-Tis. 

NETTUNO,  a  handfornc  to-.vn  of  Italy,  in  the 
Campagnia  of  Rome.  It  is  but  thinly  peopled,  though 
feated  in  a  fertile  foil.  The  inhabitant;;  are  almoft  all 
hunters.     E.Long.  12.57.  N.  Lai.  a.i.  ^o. 

NEVA,  a  river  at  Peterfburgh,  'in  Ruffia.  The 
views  upon  the  banks  exhibit  the  moft  grand  and 
lively  fcenes.  The  river  is  in  moft  places  broader  than 
the  Thames  at  London.  It  is  deep,  rapid,  and  tranf- 
parent  as  cryftal,  and  its  banks  are  lined  on  each  fide 
v/ith  a  continued  range  of  handfome  buildings.  On 
the  north  fide  ihe  fortrefs,  the  academy  of  fcicnces 
and  that  of  arts  arc  the  moft  ftriking  objefts ;  on  the 
oppofite  fide  are  the  imperial  palace,  the  admiralty, 
the  manfions  of  many  Rullian  nobles,  and  the  Englilh 
line,  fo  called  becaufe  (a  few  houfes  excepted)  ihc 
the  whole  row  is  Of-cupied  bj  the  Englifh  merchants.  In 
front  of  thefe  buildings,  on  the  fouth  iide,  is  the  quay, 
which  ftretches  for  three  miles,  except  where  it  is  in- 
terrupted by  the  admiralty  ;  and  tlie  I-Jeva,  during  the 
whole  of  that  fpace,  has  been  lately  embanked  at  the 
expence  of  the  emprefs  by  a  wall,  parapet,  and  pave- 
ment of  hewn  granite;  a  moft  elegant  .and  dui-able  mo- 
nument of  imperial  munificence.  There  is  a  commu- 
nication between  the  oppofite  fides  of  the  river  by  a 
bridge  of  pontoons,  ^rhich,  when  any  thing  is  appre- 
hended from  the  force  of  ice  rulliing  down  the  ftream, 
can  be,  and  is  generally  indeed,  removed.  Tlie  great 
depth  ot  the  river,  it  appears,  prevents  the  building 
cf  a  ftone-bridge ;  and  if  it  could  be  built,  there  is 
no  reafon  to  luppofe  it  could  podibly  refift  the  force 
of  thofe  vaft  fhoals  of  ice  which  in  the  beginning  of 
winter  come  down  this  rapid  river.  An  attempt,  how- 
ever, has  been  made  to  remedy  this  inconvenience; 
and  a  Ruffian  peafmt  has  aiftually  projected  tlie  plan 
of  tlirowing  a  wooden  bridge  of  one  arch  acrofs  it, 
which  in  its  narroweft  part  is  980  feet  in  breadth.  As 
we  think  this  a  matter  of  very  confiderable  importance, 
as  well  as  of  curiofity,  we  ihall  give  the  foliov,-ing 
copious  account  of  the  plan  and  its  author,  in  Mr 
Coxe's  own  words ;  who  tells  us  that  the  artift  had 
then  executed  a  model  98  feet  in  lengdi,  which  he 
favvr  and  examined  with  confiderable  attention. 

"  The  bridge  is  upon  the  fame  principle  with  that 
oi  Shaft'haufen,  excepting  that  the  mechanifm  is  more 
complicated,  and  that  the  road  is  not  fo  level.  I  ihall 
attempt  to  deicribe  it  by  fuppofing  it  finilheJ,  as  that 
will  convey  the  beft  idea  of  the  plan.  The  biidge  is 
r  lofed  at  the  top,  and  covered  at  the  iides ;  it  is  form- 
ed by  four  frames  of  timber,  two  on  each  fide,  com- 
pofed  of  various  beams  or  truifcs,  which  fupport  the 
whole  machine.  The  road  is  not,  as  is  ufiial,  cairied 
over  the  top  of  the  arcli,  but  is  iufpcnded  in  the  middle. 
"  The  following  proportions  I  noted  dov.-n  with 
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S'eva.      the  greatcft  exaflnefs  at  the  time  when  they  were  ex- 
"  phiined  to  mc  by  the  arlill. 

Length  of  the  abutment  on  the  noilh  end,  658  feet. 

Span  of  the  arch,  -  -  9S0 

Length  of  tlie  abutment  on  the  fouth  end,     65  S 

Lengtli  of  rhe  whole  fti  udturc,  incUiding  the 
ab  itemcnts,  ...  2296 

The  pLme  of  the  road  upon  its  hrft  afcent 
makes  an  angle  of  five  degrees  with  the 
ordinary  furface  of  the  river. 

Mean  level  of  the  river  to  the  top  of  the 

bridge  in  the  centre,  -  -  168 

Ditto  to  the  bottom  of  the  bridge  in  the 

centre,  -  -  126 

Height  of  the  bridge  from  the  bottom  to  the 
top  in  the  centre,  .  -  42 

Height  from  the  bottom  of  the  bridge  in 
the  centre  to  the  road,  -  -  7 

Height  from  the  bottom  of  ditto  to  the 
water,  -  -  84 

Height  from  the  water  to  the  fpring  of  the 
arch,  -  -  5<5 

So  that  there  is  a  difference  of  35  feet  between  the 
road  at  the  fpring  of  the  arch  and  the  road  at  the 
centre;  in  other  words,  an  afcent  ot  35  tcet  in  half 
980,  or  in  the  fpace  of  490  feet,  which  is  little  more 
than  eight-tenths  of  an  inch  to  a  foot.  The  biidge  is 
broadeii.  towards  the  fides,  and  diminiihes  towards  the 
centre. 


In  the  broadeft-part  it  is 
In  the  centre  or  narrowed 
The  breadth  of  the  road  is 


1 68  feet. 
42 
z8 

"  The  artift  informed  me,  that  to  complete  the 
bridge  would  require  49,650  iron  nails,  12,908  large 
trees,  5,500  beams  to  llrengthen  them,  and  that  it 
would  coll:  300,000  roubles,  or  L.  60,000.  He  fpeaks 
of  this  bold  projcd  with  the  ufual  warmth  of  genius ; 
and  is  perfectly  convinced  that  it  would  be  practicable. 
I  muft  own  that  I  am  of  the  fame  opinion,  though  I 
hazard  it  with  great  diffidence.  What  a  noble  eftcd 
would  be  produced  by  a  bridge  ilriking  acrofs  the 
Neva,  with  an  arch  980  feet  wide,  and  towering  168 
feet  from  the  furface  of  the  water  ?  The  defcription 
of  fuch  a  bridge  feems  almoft  chimerical  ;  and  yet 
upon  infpeiftion  of  the  model  we  become  reconciled 
to  the  idea.  But  whether  the  execution  of  this  flu- 
pendons  work  may  be  deemed  polfible  or  not,  the  mo- 
del itfelf  is  wortliy  of  attention,  and  refleils  the 
highell  honour  on  the  inventive  faculties  of  that  un- 
improved genius.  It  is  fo  compaflly  conflrufled,  and 
of  fuch  uniform  folidity,  that  it  has  fupported  3540 
pood,  or   1  27,440  pound.i,  without  having  in  the  leafl 
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fwerved  from  its  direflion,  which  I  am  told  is  far 
more,  in  proportion  to  its  li/,e,  than  the  bridge  if  com- 
])lcated  would  have  occafion  to  fullain  from  the  prcffure 
of  the  carriages  added  to  its  own  weight. 

"  The  perfon  who  projcdcd  this  plan  is  a  common 
Ruffian  peafant.  This  extraordinary  genius  was  ap- 
prentice to  a  fliopkcepcr  at  Nilhnei  Novogorod  :  op- 
pofite  to  his  dwelling  was  a  wooden  clock,  which  ex- 
cited his  curiofity.  By  repeated  examinations  he 
comprehended  the  internal  llrucTture,  and  without  any 
affiftance  formed  one  exaiftly  finiilar  in  its  proporiion 
and  materials.  His  fuccefs  in  this  firft  etfay  urged 
him  to  undertake  the  conllunftion  of  metal  clocks  and 
watches.  The  emprcfs,  hearing  of  thefewondeii'ul  ex- 
ertions of  his  native  genius,  took  him  under  her  pro- 
teftion,  and  fent  him  to  England  ;  from  whence,  on 
account  of  the  difficulties  attending  his  ignorance  oi 
the  language,  he  foon  returned  to  Ruffia.  I  faw  a 
repeating  watch  of  his  v/orkmanlhip  at  the  academy 
of  fcicnces  :  it  is  about  the  bignefa  of  an  egg  ;  in  the 
infide  is  reprefcnted  the  tomb  of  our  Saviour,  with 
the  Hone  at  the  entrance,  and  the  centinels  upon  duty  : 
fuddenly  the  (lone  is  removed,  the  centinels  i'all  down, 
the  angels  appear,  the  women  enter  the  iepulchre,  and 
the  fame  chant  is  heard  wliich  is  performed  on  Eafter- 
eve.  Thefe  are  trifling,  although  curious  performances; 
but  the  very  planning  of  the  bridge  was  a  moll  fublinje 
•-onception.  This  perfon,  whofe  name  is  KuUh'm, 
bears  the  appearance  of  a  RulTian  peafant ;  he  has  a. 
long  beard,  and  wears  the  common  drefs  of  the  coun- 
try. He  receives  a  penfion  from  the  emprcfs,  and  is 
encouraged  to  follow  tlie  bent  of  his  mechanical  ge- 
nius (a.)." 

NEVEL,  or  Nebel,  in  the  Jewidi  antiquities,  a 
kind  of  mulical  inltrument.     See  Nablum. 

NEVERS,  is  the  capital  of  the  Nevernois  in  France, 
and  government  of  Orleanois.  It  is  fituated  E.  lonei- 
tude  3.1  5.  N.  latitude  46.50.  on  tlie  river  Loire,  which 
here  receives  the  rivulet  Nic-vre,  from  which  this  city- 
derives  its  name.  It  is  a  place  of  great  antiquity,  fup- 
pofed  to  be  Csfar's  Novioaunum  ni  jEduis,  where  lie 
eredled  magazines  for  his  armies.  Francis  I.  made  it 
a  duchy  and  peerage  in  1 521,  in  favour  of  Fra;.cis  of 
Cleve,  to  whom  it  came  by  marriage.  It  devolved  at- 
terwards  to  the  houfe  of  Mantua,  and  then  to  the 
Palatine  family,  who  in  1651  ibid  it  to  cardinal  Ma- 
zarin.  The  cardinal  obtained  a  title  of  duke  and  peer 
lor  his  nephew  Philip  Mancini,  in  whole  family  it 
continued  till  the  late  revolution,  though  it  is  impol^ 
fible,  in  the  prefent  unfett'.ed  Hate  of  France,  to  fay 
whole  property  it  may  be  now.  The  town  is  fortified 
with  walls,  defended  widi  many  high  towers  and  deep 
ditches,  and  is  the  leat  of  a  bilhopric,  futlTa"'an  of 
Sens,  as  likewife  of  a  bailiwic  and  chamber  of  ac- 
C  cjunts. 


Neva 

,  ll 
N'c  vers. 


rlattf 
ccc:wliv. 


(a)  We  have  given  this  detail  in  Mr  Coxe's  own  words,  as  it  appears  to  us  to  dcferve  attention  on  ac- 
count of  the  greatnefs  ol  the  piojeift,  which  would  have  excited  admiration  had  it  been  attempted  by  one  en- 
liglitened  by  fcience  and  liberal  arts, much  more  when  it  comes  through  the  humble  msdium  of  a  Ruffian  peafant. 
It  was  never  executed,  as  we  are  juft  informed  by  a  gentleman  who  left  St  Peterlhurgh  about  the  beginnino- 
of  June  1793;  but  the  model  remains,  and  is  Itillihown.  The  fame  gentleman  (we  quote  his  own\vords) 
adds,  "  that  every  mechanic  thinks  it  pradlicable  ;  and  that  the  geneial  belief  is,  that  the  emprcfs  would  have 
built  it,  had  flie  not  lound  ufe  for  all  her  money  in  carrying  on  her  warlike  and  diplomatic  tranfaflions  witk 
other  courts." 
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Nev.Ts,    connts.     There  is   a  ftone-bridgc  on  tbe  Loire,  with    chattel  \i  pihicipally  owing  to  the  heiiefaflions  of  Mr  Ncuelisttcl 
Kcuchatta  t^venry"  arches,  a  draw-brids;e  on  each  iide,  and  towers    David  Pury,  late  banker  of  the  court  at  Lifbon.     He  ^       ' 

" to  defend   them.     The  cathedral  is  dedicated  to  St    was  born  at  Ncuchattel  in  1709;  but  having  received 

Cyr.  Th;re  are  eleven  parilhes  in  the  town,  and  a  his  education  there,  he  quitted  it  in  great  poverty 
threat  many  religious  houfes.  The  Jefuits  tollege  near  and  repaired  to  Geneva,  where  he  ferved  his  ap- 
tlie  gate  des  Ardeliers  is  a  handlbmc  ftruiture.  The  prenticelliip,  but  in  what  line  is  not  menti'^ned.  From 
palace  of  the  dukes  cf  Nevers  has  a  large  front  be-  Geneva  he  went  to  London,  where  he  afted  as  clerk 
tween  two  "-reat  lowers,  widi  a  court  on  one  fide  and  to  a  dealer  in  precious  (tones,  and  acquired  great  re- 
a  warden  on  the  other.  Here  it  was  that  John  Cafi-  putation  by  eflimating  the  value  of  diamonds  at  light. 
m?rking  of  Poland  di^d  the  i6th  of  December  1672.  After  a  long  relidencc  in  England  he  went  to  Liibon, 
TJear  this  palace  ftands  the  convent  of  Cordeliers,  where  he  carried  on  a  very  extenfive  commerce  ;  and 
who  have  a  magnificent  church,  in  which  the  tombs  having  been  appointed  court-b.uiker,  his  fortune  rapid- 
of  duke  John  and  Catharine  of  Bourbon  on  the  right,  ly  increafe J.  His  generofity,  however,  kept  pace 
and  thofe  of  Lewis  of  Gonzaga  duke  of  Nevers,  and  with  his  wealth ;  and  he  not  only  remitted  large  fums 
Hem-ietta  of  Cleves  his  wife,  merit  your  attention. —  to  Nenchattel  while  living,  but  left  his  country  bis 
This  town  is  famous  for  its  glafsmanufailurc  and  heir  when  he  died.  His  contributions  in  all  are  efti- 
earthen-ware,  and  is  faid  to  contain  about  8coo  inlia-  mated  by  Mr  Coxe  at  L.2CO,ooo ;  a  confiderable 
bitants.  P^rt  of  which  has  been  employed  in  conftructing  the 

Li  the  centre  of  Nevers,  on  the  fummlt  of  a  hill,  public  works  already  mentioned.  Mr  Coxe  hints, 
is  built  the  palace  of  the  ancient  dukes.  It  appears  to  that  notwithltanding  the  fuperS  cdiiices  alre.idy  men- 
to  have  been  conlcruoled  in  the  fixteenth  century,  and,  tioned,  there  are  many  conveniences  ftill  wanting  to 
tlio'  be'T-innnig  to  exhibit  marks  of  decay, is  yet  a  mo-  render  Neuchattel  agreeable;  the  public  walks,  ior 
del  of  the  beauty  and  delicacy  of  the  Godiic  architec-  inftance,  might  be  greatly  improved,  the  (Ireets,  whicli 
ture.  The  apartments  are  hung  with  tapeftry  of  200  are  very  dirty,  might  be  kept  clean,  and  a  torrent 
years  old,  which  have  an  air  of  grotefque  and  ruJe  wlfich  runs  through  the  town,  and  frequently  thrta- 
inagnifi.:ence.There  is  in  one  of  the  chambers  a  portrait  tens  it  v>ith  inundations,  might  be  turned.  En- 
of  Madame  de  Montefpan,  who  appears  riling  from  a  cnuragLment  ought  alfo  to  be  given  to  literature;  for 
fuperb  couch,  the  curtains  of  which  are  drawn  back,  our  author  obferves,  that  the  inh.ibirantsof  Neucliattel 
and  fupported  by  Cupids.  Her  attitude  is  half  vo-  are  much  more  ignorant  than  thofe  of  other  parts 
luptuous,  half  contemplative.  She  is  dreffed  in  a  ne-  in  Swilferland,  which  no  doubt  is  in  a  great  mea- 
S'lio-ent  difliabille,  and  her  hair  floats  down  over  her  fure  owing  to  their  having  not  a  fingle  feminary  of 
ilicnkiers  and  neck  in  waving  ringlets.  Pier  head  tells  learning  which  deierves  the  name  in  the  place.  It 
on  lr:r  left  hand,  and  one  of  her  feet  is  concealed  by  has  a  grand  and  little  council:  tlie  firft  is  ccmpofed 
her  robe  ;  the  other,  which  is  naked  to  the  mid-leg,  of  40  perfons,  with  two  mafters  of  the  keys  ;  the 
and  on  which  the  painter,  with  great  talle,  has  ex-  little  council  confifts  of  24  members,  comprehending 
hauiiedall  his  art,  is  placed  on  an  embroidered  culhion.  the  mayor,  who  is  prefident.  Thcfe  two  councils  af- 
Her  tlippcrs  are  thrown  carelefsly  by.  femble'regularly  every  month.     The  ecclefiaftics  like- 

NEUCHATTEL,.  a  tolerably  handfome  town  of  wile  aiTcmble  every  month,  to  confult  on  affairs  be- 
Swiireiland,  capital  of  a  county  of  the  fame  name,  kinging  to  the  church,  and  to  fill  up  the  places  of 
There  are  feveral  ancient  ruins  near  it,  which  Ihow  its  minilf  ers  that  die.  They  clioofe  a  dean  every  year, 
former  extent  ;  and  there  are  two  large  churches,  be-  who  is  prefident  of  the  general  alfcmblies,  which  are 
/ides  a  catUc  where  the  governor  relides.  The  to\vn  called  cLJfs ;  Jiwd  fometimcs  he  is  confirmed  in  this 
contains  about  30C0  inliabita.'.ts.  It  is  fituated  dignity.  E.  Long.  7.  10.  N.  Lat.  47.  5. 
nart'y  on  a  fmall  plain  between  Mount  Jura  and  Neuchattel,  a  fovereign  county  of  Swifler- 
ihe  hike  of  Neuchattel,  which  is  17  m-les  long  and  land,  bounded  on  the  weft  by  the  Tranche  Comte, 
live  broad  ;  the  fide  of  the  harbour  is  the  ulual  on  the  north  by  the  biOiopric  of  Batle,  and  on  the 
waljc  of  the  inhabitants.  Part  of  it  too  is  built  upon  eafl;  and  fiaith  by  the  cantons  of  Berne  and  Friburg. 
the  fide  cf  the  mountain  ;  whence  fome  of  its  llreets  This  principality  ot  Neuchattel  and  Vallengin  ex- 
are  very  fteep.  In  this  fmall  place  feveral  public  t.nd  from  the  lake  of  Neucha.tel  ti  the  "borders  of 
works  have  lately  been  executed,  which  Mr  Coxe  Tranche  Comte,  being  in  h-.igth  about  12  leagues, 
thinks  are  far  beyond  the  revenues,  or  even  the  wants,  and  fix  in  breadth.  Ihe  p. an  with  the  lower  part: 
(if  fuch  a  little  ftate.  Among  thel'e  he  inftanccs  a  fu-  of  the  mountains  is  occupied  by  the  diftrift  of  Neu- 
perb  caufeway  and  a  town-houfe  "  built  (lays  he)  chattel,  but  Vallengin  i=  totally  inclol'ed  by  Jura, 
of  fuch  foiid  materials  as  if  it  was  intended  to  furvive  Parallel  chains  of  thefe  mountains  run  from  ea  ft  to 
10  the  moft  dift.^nt  pofterity,  and  to  rival  the  duration  weft,  foiming  feveral  valleys  in  the  moft  elevated 
of  the  much  famed  Roman  capitol."  At  the  be-  part?.  The  lower  grounds  of  tliis  chain  confift  of 
ginning  of  the  prcfent  century,  commerce  was  very  arable  lands  and  vineyards  ;  the  higher  of  large  tracks 
little  followed  in  this  town,  owing  to  an  absurd  opi-  cf  forell,  which  in  many  parts  have  been  cleared  and 
nion  v.-hich  prevailed  among  the  inliabitants  of  its  be-  converted  into  pafture-grounds,  intermixed  with  fields 
ing  difgracjful ;  but  this  prejudice  is  now  extinguilh-  oi  barley  and  oats.  The  inhabitants  are  numerous, 
td,  and  the  town  in  a  much  more  flour  iihing  fituation  and  remarkable  for  their  genius,  politenefs,  and  aiftive 
th.m  before.  The  chief  article  of  exportation  is  induftry.  It  contains  three  cities,  one  town,  90  vil- 
wine,  which  is  much  eftecmcd  ;  and  manuf.\iftures  of  higes,  and  about  300  houfes  difperfed  in  the  moun- 
printed  linens  and  cotton  have  been  eftabliflied  with  tains.  The  inhabitants  are  all  Protcftants,  except 
foufiderable  fuccefs.  The  flourillrng  ftate  of  Neu-  f.vo  Roni.tii  Catholic  villages:  and  in  1529  they  en- 
tered 
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iNcuchaftcl  tercd  into  a  ftrlct  alluuice  with  tlie  cantons  of  Berne, 
■  "  "  Friburg,  Soleure,  and  Lucern.  The  air  is  healthy 
and  temperate,  but  the  foil  not  every  where  equally 
fertile:  however,  there  are  large  vineyards,  which 
produce  white  and  red  wine,  whicli  lall  is  excellent. 
Tjie  pallures  on  tlie  mountains  I'ecd  a  great  number 
of  all  k)rts  of  cattle  ;  and  there  arc  plenty  of  deer  in 
the  ibrells;  beliues  large  trouts,  and  other  good  filh, 
in  the  lakes  and  rivers.  The  mildnefs  of  the  govern- 
rnent,  and  agreeable  fuuation  of  the  inhabitants  in 
general  in  thefe  dlllricls,  is  evident  from  the  great 
increafe  of  population  in  the  fpace  of  32  years.  In 
1752  they  contained  only  28,017  fubjefls  and  4318 
aliens  ;  but  in  1784  the  number  was  augmented  to 
31,576  fubjefts  and  9704  idiens  ;  being  an  increafe 
of  near  a  fourth  part  in  that  time.  The  facility  with 
which  the  burgerihip  of  Ncuchattel  is  acquired,  may 
alio  be  accounted  one  of  the  means  of  augmenting  its 
population;  for  between  the  years  1760  and  1770, 
the  magillrates  admitted  41  perfons  to  this  privilege: 
from  1770  to  17S0,  46;  from  1780  to  1785,  51  ;  in 
all  138;  many  of  whom  had  children  before  they 
purchafed  tlieir  burger/hip,  and  38  of  them  were 
foreigners,  cither  German,  French,  or  Dutch. 

The  diftricls  of  Neuthattel  and  Vailengin  now  make 
part  of  the  Pruflian  dominions.  It  had  its  own  counts 
for  a  long  time;  the  laft  of  whom  dying  in  1694 
without  ilfiie,  it  came  to  Mary  of  Orleans  duchel's 
of  Nemours,  his  only  fifter,  who  alfo  died  without 
ilfue  in  1 703.  There  were  then  1 3  competitors,  among 
whom  was  Frederick  I,  king  of  Frufiia,  who  claim.ed 
as  heir  to  the  prince  of  Orange.  Flis  right  was  ac- 
knowledged by  the  ftates  of  the  country  in  1 707  ; 
but  in  this  part  of  his  dominions  the  Pi-ulfian  monarch 
is  far  from  having  fuch  an  .abfolute  authority  as  in 
others.  On  the  accelfion  of  Frederic  I.  fom.e  gene- 
ral articles  were  agreed  on,  by  v.'hich  the  prerogatives 
of  the  prince  a!;d  the  lights  of  the  people  were  lettled. 
Difpute«,  however,  occurred  betwixt  the  king  and 
his  fubjefts,  which  were  not  thoroughly  fettled  till 
the  year  1768,  when  the  general  articles  were  not 
only  renewed,  but  explained  wherever  their  tenor  had 
been  miftaken,  confirming  alfo  feveral  psivileges  in  fa- 
vour of  the  people  which  had  hitherto  been  equivo- 
cal or  not  duly  obferved.  The  moll  important  of 
thefe  general  articles  were,  i.  The  ellabHIhment  of 
the  reformed  religion,  and  the  toleration  of  no  other, 
except  in  two  places  where  it  was  already  prevalent. 
2.  No  civil  or  military  office  to  be  pollelled  by  fo- 
reigners, that  of  governor  only  excepted.  3.  All 
fubjefts  have  a  right  to  enter  into  the  fervice  of  a  fo- 
reign prince  not  a<5lually  at  v/ar  with  the  king  as  fo- 
vereign  of  Neuchattel  ;  the  Rate  may  alfo  contigae 
neuter  when  the  king  is  engaged  in  wars  wiiich  do 
not  concern  the  Helvetic  body.  4.  The  proper  ad- 
miniftration  of  juflice;  for  which  the  three  eltates  of 
Neuchattel  and  Vailengin  Ifiall  be  annually  allembled. 
5.  The  magiifrates  to  hold  their  places  during  good 
behaviour ;  but  of  this  certain  perfons  appointed  at 
Neuchattel,  and  not  the  king,  are  to  judge.  6.  Tlie 
fovereign,  on  his  acceflion,  Ihall  take  an  oath  to  main- 
tain the  rights,  liberties,  and  cultoms  of  the  people, 
•written  and  unrvrittn. 

This  laft  article  is  no  lefs  important  than  it  is  fin- 
gular  5  for  upon  an  tmwritten  cuftom  one  of  their 


moli;  clfcntial  privclc~er,  depends;   vi'..   that  the  IIa'C-  ^c'l-'iatu;  I 
reign  Ihall  be  coufidered  only  as  refidcnt  at  Neuchattel.  " 

"  Now  (iiiys  Mr  Coxe),  tins  privilege,  in  conjunc- 
tion \>-ith  tlie  tliird  article  jull  cited,  forms  the  i>:ifn 
of  their  civil  liberty.  By  the  former  the  prince, 
when  abfent,  can  only  addrefs  his  fubjcifls  throu'^h 
his  governor  and  the  council  of  (late  ;  and  no  fubje-'t 
can  be  tiled  out  of  the  country,  or  otherwife  dun  by 
judges  appoined  by  the  conftitution :  by  the  li'ter, 
lliould  the  king  of  Pruffia  be  at  war  with  ail  Ger- 
many, the  people  of  Neuchattel  and  Vailengin  aic  by 
no  means  obliged  to  arm  in  his  defence;  but  indivi- 
duals may  even  ferve  againft  him,  as  long  as  the 
powers  whom  they  ferve  arc  not  engaged  in  any  hoftili  ■ 
ties  againft  their  own  country."  A  remarkable  inftance 
of  this  lall  our  author  gives  in  the  following  anecdote. 
•'  When  Henry  diike  of  Longuevillc,  and  fovereig;i 
ofNeiichattel  Vv'as,  in  1650,  fent  to  the  caftle  of  Vm- 
cennes,  Felix  da  Mareval,  captain  of  the  Swifs  guards, 
kept  guard  in  his  turn,  though  he  was  citizen  of  Neii- 
ch-.ittel,  at  the  door  of  the  prifon  v.-here  his  fovereigit 
was  confined." 

The  king  centers  nobility,  names  the  principal  of- 
ficers cf  ftate,  appoints  the  prefidents  of  the  courts  cX 
juflice  called  chattiiiis  and  vupn  ;  but  his  revenues 
fcarcely  amount  to  £."5000  a-ycar.  They  arife  from 
certain  demcfiies  ;  from  a  fmall  land  tax,  the  tylhes 
of  wine  and  corn,  and  a  tenth  part  cf  the  value  of  all 
immoveables.  No  fi'bjeift  pays  any  duiy  upon  goods 
either  exported  or  imported,  except  for  foreign  wines 
brousrht  into  the  town  itfclf. 

o 

Neuchattel  enjoys  very  confiderablc  privileges,  lias 
the  care  of  the  police  within  its  own  diftricl,  and  is 
governed  by  its  own  magiftracy  confifting  of  a  great; 
and  little  council-  The  three  eftates  of  the  country 
form  the  fupreme  tribunal,  and  receive  appeals  from 
the  inferior  court  of  juftice.  They  confift  of  1 2  judges 
divided  into  three  cftates  :  the  judges  in  the  firll  and 
fecond  divifion  liold  their  places  for  life  ;  but  thofe  in 
the  third  are  chofen  annually.  The  cilates  ufually 
meet  once  a-year  in  the  month  of  May,  but  are  con- 
voked extraordinarily  upon  particular  occalons,  and 
the  town  of  Neuchattel  is  always  the  place  of  meeting. 
They  are  not,  however,  the  reprefentatives  of  the 
people,  nor  do  they  polfefs  any  Icgillarive  authority. 
Properly  fpeaking,  they  are  the  f.ipreme  court  of  ju- 
dicature,  which  receives  all  appeals,  and  decides  finally 
upon  all  caufcs,  even  thofe  which  relate  to  the  fo- 
verelgnty  of  the  country,  of  which  we  have  an  ex- 
ample in  the  revolution  of  1 707.  The  ordinary  ad- 
miniftration  of  government  is  vefted  in  the  council  of 
ftate,  whicli  fuperintends  die  gen-;ral   police,  and  is 


lis  lunl- 


thc  medium  by  which  the  fovereign  excrciies 
diction.  The  members  arc  nominated  by  the  kino-, 
and  are  rot  reftricted  to  any  nnmbcr,  but  he  is  ahvavs 
confideredasperfonally  prefiding  in  the  alfemblv,  and 
the  prefident  h.as  no  other  powe'rs  llian  thofe  cf  con- 
voking the  alfembly,  propofing  the  fubjed,  of  con- 
fideration,  collcaing  the  vote?,  and  deciding  when 
die  voices  are  equal.  The  c-rdinances  of  this  "council 
are  previoufly  com.municated  to  the  mimjlraux  of  Neu- 
chattel, who  muft  certify  that  they  contain  nodiing 
contrarv  to  law.  The  miniftraux  are  a  kind  of  coni- 
mittee  from  the  council  of  the  town,  and  are  entruft- 
ed  with  the  adminiftration  of  the  police.     Iliey  cc'"- 
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Ncufchattel  fid  of  the  two  prcfidents  of  that  council,  four  mafter- 
^ — ^'—  burchers  taken  from  the  little  council,  and  the  banne- 
ret or  guardian  of  the  liberties  of  the  people.  The 
former  lix  are  changed  every  two  years  ;  and  the  ba- 
nerct,  is  chofcn  by  the  general  alfenibly  of  the  citi- 
zens, and  continues  in  office  during  lix  years. 

When  the  caufes  are  decided  in  tlie  month  of  May 
by  the  tlirce  ellates,  the  four  judges.who  form  tlie  thitd 
cllate,  retire,  and  their  place  ts  fupplied  by  the  four 
niiniftraux-.  The  attorney  general  then  defires  the 
members  of  the  three  eftates  to  take  into  confidera- 
tion  whether  it  is  neceflary  to  frame  any  new  laws. 
If  a  new  ordinance  is  propofed,  a  declaration  is  drawn 
up  and  delivered  to  the  cour.cil  of  ftate  for  their  de- 
liberation, whether  it  be  contrary  to  the  prerogatives 
of  the  prince  or  the  rights  of  the  fubjefl  ;  from  thence 
it  is  communicated  to  the  council  of  the  town  in  or- 
der to  be  examined,  whether  it  infringes  the  privi- 
leges of  tlie  citizens.  If  adopted  by  die  council  of 
ftate  and  the  council  of  the  town,  it  is  propofed  to 
the  prince  for  his  approbation  or  re^eftion  ;  in  the 
former  cafe  it  is  again  publicly  read  before  the  three 
eftates,  and  the  governor  or  prcfident  declares  the 
approbation  of  the  fovereign.  It  is  then  promul- 
gated, or  paifed  into  a  law  by  the  three  eftates.  The 
people  of  Vallengin  have  always  been  confulted  upon 
the  framing  a  new  law  fince  the  acccffion  ot  the 
houie  of  Brandenburgh.  For  this  purpofe  the  tliree 
riaftcr  burghers  of  Vallengin  examine,  whether  it  con- 
tains any  thing  ir.confiftent  with  the  franchifes  of  that 
didriil;  in  which  cafe  tliey  have  the  power  ofremon- 
ilrating  to  the  governor  in  council.  Every  year  at 
die  conclufion  of  the  alfembly  of  the  eftates  of  Neu- 
chattel,  thofe  of  Vallengin,  as  conftituting  the  fupreme 
court  of  judicature  for  that  country,  meet  at  Vallen- 
gin, and  decide  finally  all  appeals  from  the  inferior 
courts  of  juftice.  '  Both  principalities  are  divided  into 
a  ceitain  number  of  diftricts,  each  of  which  has  its 
criminal  court  of  jullicc.  Every  criminal  is  brought 
to  trial  immediately  alter  he  is  arreited,  and  fentence 
is  read  to  him  in  prifon.  Next  morning  he  appears 
again  before  the  judges,  affemblcd  in  the  open  lur  ; 
the  former  proceedings  on  the  ti  ial  ar^  read,  and  the 
judges  once  more  deliver  their  opinion.  In  capital 
fentences  the  govern-  r  is  immediately  made  acquai'^t- 
ed  v.itli  tl'.e  circumftances  of  the  cafe  ;  and  if  he  does 
not  mitigate  the  fentence,  it  is  put  in  execution  with 
out  delay.  Toiture,  thougii  feldom  ufed,  is  not  en- 
tirely aboliflied  in  thcfe  diltrifts.  Great  circumfpec- 
tion  however,  is  made  ufe  of  in  judicial  pn^ceedings, 
"  which  (fays  MrCoxe)  may  fometirnes  favour  the 
efcape  of  the  criminal ;  but  the  few  inftances  of  atro- 
cious crimes  prove  that  this  humane  caution  is  no  en- 
cfiuragcment  to  tranigreffions,  and  is  a  fttong  pre- 
i'nmption  of  the  general  good  morals  which  prevail 
among  the  people.  In  a  word,  peribnal  liberty  is  al- 
mod  a.";  t.-nderly  and  as  fecurely  pioteded  by  the  laws 
cl  this  country  as  by  thofe  of  our  own  invaluable  con- 
iHtution.  Thus  the  liberties  of  the  people  are  as  well 
and  perhaps  better  fecurc.I,  than  even  hi  the  dcmocrati- 
cal  cantons  ;  for  althougli  the  moft  defpotic  prince  in 
Germany  is  fovertign,  his  power  is  exceedingly  li- 
miited.  Among  the  Ihikirg  circumliances  which  clui- 
rafterife  this  government,  niuil  be  mentioned  the  very 
li^jjeruJ.  esiicouiagcmiut  given   to  llranj^crs  who  fettle 


in  the  country.     They  enjoy  every   privilege  of  trac(c  Ktufckat- 
and  commerce  ;  and  in  no  ftate  arc  fewer  ellential  di-       *"" 
ftim'linns  made  between  Ihangers  and  natives."  j^     "  . 

NEUFCHATTEAU,  a  town  of  France,  in  Lor-  ■  ""' '" 
rain,  and  capital  of  the  chatellenie  ol  Chatenoi.  It  is 
an  handfome,  populous,  trading  town  ;  having  au 
abbey  of  the  nuns  of  St  Clair,  a  commandery  of  Malta, 
and  feveral  coiivents  of  monks  and  nuns.  It  is  fc.ited 
in  a  bottom,  in  a  foil  fertile  in  corn,  wine  and  all  the 
neceflliries  of  life  on  the  river  Mouzon.  E.  Long. 
5.45.  N.  Lat.  48.  20. 

NEVIS,  one  of  the  Caribbee  iflands,  lying  about 
feven  leagues  north  of  Montferrat,  and  feparated  from 
St  Chriftopher's  by  a  narrow  channel.  It  makes  a 
beautiful  appearance  from  the  fea,  being  a  large  coni- 
cal mountain  covered  with  fine  trees,  of  an  ealy  afcent 
on  every  fide,  and  entirely  cultivated.  The  circumfe- 
rence is  about  21  miles,  with  a  confiderable  traft  of 
level  ground  all  around.  The  climate  in  the  lower 
part  is  reckoned  to  be  warmer  than  Barbadoes,  but  it 
is  more  temperate  towards  the  fummit.  The  foil  is 
very  fine  in  the  lower  part,  but  grows  coarfer  as  we 
afcend.  The  productions  are  nearly  the  fame  with 
thofe  of  St  Chriftopher.  There  are  three  pretty  good 
roads  or  bays,  with  fmall  towns  in  their  vicinity  ; 
Charles-town,  Mcreton-Bay,  and  Newcaftle.  This 
pleafant  iliand  was  fettled  under  the  aufpices  of  Sir 
Thomas  Warner  from  St  Chriftopher's.  His  fuccef- 
for,  Governor  Lake,  was  conlidered  as  the  Solon  of 
this  little  country,  in  which  he  dlfpofed  of  every  thing 
with  fuch  prudence,  wifdom  and  juftice,  as  procured 
him  an  high  reputation  with  the  French  as  well  as 
Englifh.  In  the  Dutch  war  they  met  with  fome  di- 
fturbance  from  the  French  ;  but  by  being  covered  by 
an  Englilh  fquadron,  the  enemy  were  obliged  to  defift 
from  their  intended  invallon,  after  a  fm.irt  engage- 
ment in  fight  of  the  iliand.  Sir  Wihiani  Stapletoa 
fometimes  refided  here,  and  Sir  Nath.^niel  Johnfon 
€onltantly,  at  which  time  the  inhabitants  of  Nevis 
were  computed  at  30,000.  In  the  war  immediately 
after  the  revolution,  they  exerted  thimfelves  gallantly 
and  had  two  regim.ents  of  30^  men  each.  In  that  of 
Queen  Anne  they  behaved  equally  well,  though  they 
Were  kfs  fortunate  ;  for  the  French  landing  with  a 
fuptnor  force,  and  having  ir.veigl'.d  xaAX  of  their 
flavcj,  they  were  forced  to  c.ipitualate.  About  4000 
of  tilt fe  llives  the  French  carried  away  and  fold  to 
the  Spaniards  to  work  in  their  mines.  The  parlia- 
ment, after  making  due  inquiiy  into  the  loifes  diey 
had  fubftained,  voted  them  abiut  a  third  part  of  the 
fum  in  which  ,hey  had  fuft'ered.  Thefe  loffes  by  war, 
an  epidemic  difeafe,  and  repeated  hurricanes,  exceed- 
ingly d'miiilhed  the  number  of  the  people.  They  are 
now  thought  not  ti  exceed  2000  or  3000  whites,  and 
6000  blacks.  There  is  here  a  lieutenant-governor, 
with  a  cruncil,  and  an  alfembly,  which  is  comp  ;fed 
01  tliree  membes  Irorn  each  ot  the  five  paiilhes  into 
which  the  Hliud  is  divided.  The  commoc4ities  are 
cotton  and  I'ugar  ;  and  about  20  f  lil  of  Ihips  are  an- 
nually empl  .ycd  in  this  trade. 

NEURADA,  in  bot<(ny  :  A  genus  of  the  decagy- 
nia  order,  be'.'  nging  to  tne  decaiidria  clafs  of  plants  ; 


ai^d  in  the  natural  method  ranking  mid  j 


tile  13  th  or- 


der, A'«ff«/i'K/.f.   The  calyx  is  quinquepaitite;  there  are 
five  petalsj  the  capfule  inferior,  dccemlocular,  decafper- 
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Neuritki  mous,  anJ  aculeatcd.  There  is  only  one  fpecics,  the 
I  Procmvk'ns.     The  whole  I'lant   is  white  and  wonliy  : 

it  fends  off  numerous  ftalks  in  every  dircftion,  which 
lie  flat  en  the  grciund  :  the  leaves  liand  on  (hort  loot- 
flwlks  ;  they  are  of  an  oval  ihape,  and  plaited  like  thoie 
of  the  ladies  mrntk.  It  is  a  native  of  the  warm  climates, 
and  fiiund  on  dry  parched  grounds. 

NEURITICS,  in  pharmacy,  medicines  ufcful  in 
difordcrsof  the  nerves. 

NEUROGRAPHY,  fignifies  a  defcrii>iion  of  the 
ncn'es.     See  Anatomy,  n"  136. 

NEUROPTERA.     See  Zoology. 

NEUTER,  a  perfon  indifferent,  who  has  efpoufed 
neither  party,  and  is  neither  friend  nor  foe. 

A  judge  ought  to  be  neuter  in  the  caufes  he 
judges  ;  in  queltions,  where  reafon  appears  neuter,  a 
man  fliould  ever  incline  to  the  fide  of  the  unhappy. 

Neuteii,  in  grammar,  denotes  a  fort  ot  gender  of 
nouns,  which  are  neither  mafculine  nor  feminine.  See 
Gendrr. 

The  Latins  have  three  kinds  of  genders,  mafculine, 
feminine,  and  neuter.  In  Englilli,  and  other  modern 
tongues,  there  is  no  fuch  thing  as  neuter  nouns.  See 
Noun. 

Verbs-NrMT^.R,  by  fome  gramarians  called  intran- 
Jiti'ue  verbs,  are  thofe  which  govern  nothing,  and  that 
are  neither  aflive  nor  pofitive.     See  VtRB. 

When  the  a<flion  expreifed  by  the  verb  has  no  ob- 
ie(5t  to  fall  upon,  but  the  verb  alone  fupplies  the  whole 
idea  of  the  adtion ;  the  verb  is  faid  to  be  the  neuter  :  as, 
I  fleep,  thnu  yawnell,  he  fneezes,  we  walk,  ye  run, 
they  rtand  ilill- 

Some  divide  verbs  neuter  into,  i.  Such  as  do 
not  fignify  any  aftion,  but  a  quality  ;  as  a/bef,  "  it  is 
white  ;"  or  a  fituation,  as  fctfet,  "  he  fit^> :"  or  have 
fome  relation  to  place  ;  as  aJeJ},  "  he  is  prefent ;"  or 
to  fome  other  ftate  or  attribul;-,  as  ngnat,  "  he  rules," 
&c.  And,  2.  Thofe  that  do  figniiy  aflions,  though 
thofc  fuch  as  do  not  pafs  into  any  fuhjcd  different  from 
the  aclor ;  as  to  dine,  to  fup,  to  play,  &c. 

But  this  latter  kind  fometimes  ceafe  to  be  neuter, 
,-\nd  commence  active;  c.'pecially  in  Greek  and  Latin, 
when  a  fubjecl  is  given  them  :  as,  vivera  ■vilam,  ambu- 
lare  v'lam,  pugnars  pugnara.  Thus  the  old  French 
poets  fay,  Sovprrer fvn  toiirment ;  the  Englilh,  to  Jigh 
his  luoes,  &c. 

Bui"  this  is  obfcrved  only  to  obtain,  where  fome- 
-thing  particular  is  tu  be  esprejfsd,  not  contained, 
in  the  verb :  as,  -vivere  fifam  beatani,  to  live  a  hap- 
py life  ;  pugnare  bviiam  pugiuim,  to  light  a  good  light, 
Sec. 

According  to  the  abbot  dc  Dangeau,  verbs  neuter 
may  be  divided  into  anlve  and  pajjive  ;  the  Hrll,  thofe 
lliat  foim  ihe'r  tenfes  in  Englifli,  by  the  auxiliary  verb 
to  kn'oe  ;  in  French,  by  avair.  The  fecond^  thofe  that 
iform  them  in  Engiilh  with  the  verb  to  be ;  in  French 
etre. — Thus,  to  llecp,  to  yawn,  dorm'tr  and  eterimer, 
are  neuters  aBi-vc. — To  come,  and  to  arrive,  are  neuters 
fnjroe. 

NnUTK/iL-Salls,  among  chemifts,  thofe  compounded 
of  an  acid  with  any  other  fubitance  capable  of  uniting 
with  it  and  deftroying  its  acidity.  Thofe  in  which 
the  acia  is  faturated  with  an  earth  or  a  metal  are  call- 
ed hnperfa,  but  thofe  in  which  a  pure  alkali  is  em- 
ployed are  called /er/2-i7,  neutrals. 


NEUTRALITY,  the  ftatc  of  a  peribn  or  thing 
that  is  neuter,  or  that  takes  part  wi'.h  neither  fide. 

NEV/-AKBEY,  (ituated  near  Kilcullen  bridge,  in  the 
county  of  Eildare,  and  province  of  Lcinftcr,  in  Ireland. 
It  was  founded  by  Rowland  EuUace,  of  a  great  and  an- 
cient family  in  th'S  county ;  tlie  tower  is  lliil  flanding, 
and  fome  jjart  of  the  abiiey  ;  the  rains  of  the  reil  have 
contributed  to  build  feveral  dwellings  near  it.  In  the 
inlide  Rowland  Eudace  a.nd  his  lady  lie  buiied;  their 
figures,  clothed  in  armour,  are  to  be  {<ik\\  there.  Near 
this  is  a  hand'.bme  feat  of  the  Carter  faniil;-,  on  the 
oppofitc  fide  of  the  River  Liffey. 

NE  W  A  RK,  H»o«  Trent,  in  the  county  of  Nottingham, 
is  a  great  thoroughlare  in  l he  York-road,  i  24m.i!esfrom 
London.  It  has  bridges  over  the  Trent,  which  forms 
an  illand  here,  by  dividing  itlclf  into  two  llrcams 
two  miles  above  the  town,  which  meet  again  two  miles 
below  it.  A  magnificent  caftle  v.as  built  here  in  the 
reign  of  King  Stephen,  which  h.ld  out  Itoully  in  the 
barons  wars  for  King  John,  who  died  h:rc,  Ov5lobcr 
I9;h  12  16  ;  and  it  alfo  Hood  out  for  King  Charles  I. 
to  ihe  lalt ;  but  after  he  had  pul  himfelf  into  the  hands 
of  the  Scots  army  then  bctore  it,  the  governor  by  his 
order  furrendereJ  it,  after  which  it  was  dcmolillied. — 
It  was  fituated  near  the  river ;  the  walls  of  the  towers 
are  very  thick,  and  of  a  veiy  great  height ;  and  were 
there  no  hi;torical  teflimony,  thefe  remains  are  fuffi- 
cient  evidence  that  it  was  formerly  of  great  impor- 
tance. In  the  court  before  thefe  ruins  is  a  very  fine 
bowling-green,  and  near  it  a  manufactory  of  facking. 
The  town  being  fubjeift  to  inundations  from  the  river 
Trent,  and  often  from  that  circnmftancc  made  impaf- 
fable,  a  turnpike  road,  at  the  inlligation  of  a  publi- 
can, was  made  about  20  years  ago,  fo  high  as  to  be 
palled  with  fiifety  in  the  greateft  floods,  by  arches  of 
brick  being  made  in  feveral  places  to  carry  off  the  wa- 
ter, conllructed  by  Mr  Smeaton,  at  the  expence  of 
L.  12,000.  Near  the  town  there  is  a  bridge  cou- 
ftrufbed  tor  the  fame  purjxife,  made  moftly  upon  drv 
land,  confifting  of  nine  arches.  It  has  a  neat  though 
fmall  new  ftreet,  and  a  market-place  that  is  handfome, 
though  not  very  fpacious.  Its  church,  which  is  rec- 
koned one  of  the  fine'.t  in  the  kingdom,  w  is  built  by 
Henry  VI.  and  has  a  lofty  fp're.  It  was  incorporated 
by  king  Charles  II.  with  a  mayor  and  12  aldermen. — . 
The  fame  king,  in  gratitude  to  the  tov.ni  for  its  loyalty 
to  his  father,  gave  it  the  privilege  offending  members  lo 
parliament.  It  has  a  good  trade  in  com,  cattle,  wool, 
&c.  and  has  a  charityllhool  for  36  boys.  Its  market 
is  on  Wedne'day  ;  fairs  on  the  Friday  before  Paliion- 
Sunday,  May  14th,  Whit-Tue'day,  Augufl;  12th,  Nov. 
ift,  and  Monday  before  December  nth.  Here  was 
an  abbey  of  Augulline  irlars.  A  free-fchool  was  found- 
ed here,  endowed  with  the  lordiliip  of  Everton  in  this, 
county  ;  and  the  vicar  of  Newark,  and  the  brethre-.i 
of  the  Trinity  guild  tor  the  time  being,  who  were  then 
the  chief  governors  uf  this  town,  were  made  perpetual 
truilees  ior  this  foundation.  Many  Reman  urns  and 
other  antiquities  have  been  fiHi  id  about  this  town, 
from  whence  it  has  been  fuppofed  tliat  they  had  fome 
town  in  the  neighbourhood. 

NEWBOROUGH,  or  Newburgh,  in  the  Ifle  of 
Anglefey,  North  Wales,  diftant  from  L  ,ndon  234 
miles,  though  but  a  fmall  tovv^n.  fituated  over  agalnft 
Caernarvoji  in  North  Wales,  about  17  miles  lonth- 

wcll. 
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•H'evburg  weft  n-cm  ^.eaum.^il■is ;  is  gr.vcvnid  by  a  maycr,^  f-ro 

11  balJift's,  and  n  recorder.     Its  V>Vich  name  is  R/joJ/ir, 

{Jewcatt;e.  ^j.  /j/.^y-j.^.V.     Its  weekly  markets,  which  are  pretty 

~~"'         well  iupplied  wirh  provilions,  are  kept  on  Tucfdays  ; 

and  its  annual  i'airs  en  the  22d  of  June,  Aug.   loth 

and  2 1  ft,  Sept.  25th,  and  Nov.  nth. 

NEW15UKG,  the  name  of  feveral  towns  of  Ger-_ 
many,  two  ol' which  are  the  chief  towns  of  duchies  of 
the  fame  na:!je  ;  one  in  liavaria,  and  the  oth;r  in  the 

Palatinate.  r  t>     1 

NEWBURY,  a  town  in  the  comity  of  Ber.«  m 
England,  16  miles  from  Reading,  and  36  from  Lon- 
don, arofe  on  the  decay  of  Sjjiaham-Land.^  Notwith- 
ftanding  its  name  figuifics  Nc'w-Borough,  it  is  as  old 
almoft  as  the  Conquelh  It  made  lo  much  broad- 
cloth formerly,  that  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  here 
flouriflied  John  Wii.fcomb,  commonly  called  Jack  of 
Ne-zvhttry,  one  of  the  greateft  clothiers  that  ever  was 
in  England,  who  kept  ico  looms  in  his  houfe  ;  and 
in  the  expedition  to  Flowden-field  againfl  the  Scots, 
marched  with  100  of  his  own  men,  all  armed  and 
clotlied  at  his  own  cxpence ;  and  he  built  all  the  weft 
part  of  the  church.  Alio  Mr  Kenric,  thefonofa 
clothier  h-jrc,  though  afterwards  a  merchant  in  Lon- 
don, left  L.  4000  to  the  town,  as  well  as  L.  7500  to 
Reading,  to  encourage  the  woollen  manufaclory.  It 
makes  a  great  quantity  ofihalloons  and  druggets,  but 
not  near  fomuch  broad  cloth  now  as  formerly  ;  yet  it 
is  a  flourifliing  town,  with  fpacious  ftreets,  and  a  large 
marketplace,  in  which  is  the  guildhall.  The  church 
is  a  good  one,  of  ftone,  fuppofed  to  have  been  built 
about  1640.  It  has  i'even  fets  of  alms-houfes.  In 
the  ne'ghbourhood,  on  the  banks  of  the  Kennet,  there 
is  a  ftratum  of  petrified  wood  dugout  for  firing,  when 
they  frequently  find  trunks  of  large  oaks  yet  undecay- 
cd,  with  petrified  hazel  nuts,  fir-cones,  &c.  with  the 
bones  and  horns  of  ftags,  antelopes,  &c.  tuflcs  of  boars, 
and  heads  of  beavers.  The  river  Kennet,  which 
abounds  with  excellent  trout,  eels,  and  cray-fifh,  runs 
through  the  town  ;  and  here  is  plenty  of  all  other  pro- 
vifions.  It  was  made  a  corporation  by  Queen  Eliza- 
b-^th,  and  is  governed  by  a  mayor,  high  Iteward,  al- 
dermen, &c.  It  fends  a  great  cjuantity  of  malt  to 
London,  has  good  inns,  and  has  a  chaiity-f.:hool  fcn- 
40  boys.  Its  market,  whicli  is  well  fupplied  with 
corn,  is  on  Thurfdays  ;  and  fairs  on  Hcly-Thnrfday, 
<ulv  5th,  Aug.  24th,  andOa.  28th. 

NvwCAS'TLE  Ur.d-r-Lbie,  a  town  in  England, 
in  the  county  of  Stallord,  on  a  branch  of  the  Trent, 
is  15  miles  north  of  .Stafford,  33  fouth  fcuth-eaft  of 
Warrington,  and  149  from  London  ;  and  a  cattle,  now 
in  ruins;  and  is  fo  called  from  an  older  caftle,  which 
formerly  ftood  two  miles  ciF,  at  Chefterton  under 
Line.  It  wa-.  incorporated  by  King  Henry  I.  and 
again  by  queen  Elizabeth  and  King  Charles  II.  and  is 
governed  by  a  mayor,  twojuftices,  two  bailiffs,  and 
24  common-council.  The  clothing-trade  flourilhes 
Jiere  ;  but  its  chief  manufaclory  is  Iiats,  here  being  an 
incorporated  cor.ipany  of  fclt-m:kers.  The  ftreets 
are  broad  and  well  p.ivcd,  but  moft  of  the  buildingj 
low  ,ind  thatched.  The  market  is  on  ^Mondays  ;  fairs 
en  Ea.'ler-Monda; ,  Whit-Mondiy,  July  eth,  firft 
Monday  in  September,  and  November  6th,  for  cattle. 
It  has  aifo  :i  great  bcail:  market  every  other  JMcn- 
■day.     The    coq-or.'.tion   hai    a  court,    wliich   holds 
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pleas  for  actions  under  L.  40.     Its  ca.llc,  oi*  which  Ncwtaftlt, 

there  is  little  to  bcnov/  feen,  was  built  in  tlie  reign  of         '^       ' 

Henry  III.    It  had  four  churches  formerly,  which  are 

now  reduced  to  one,  the  town  having  fufl'ercd  much  in 

the  barons  wars.     There  are  frequent  horfe-races  in 

the  neighbourhood,  though  it  is  in  a  manner  furround- 

cd  with  coal-pits  ;  particuiaily  one  at  )ianlc-y-Grecn. 

It  is  foi'tcr  than  the  cannel-co.il,  and  is  cut  out  In 

flices  ;    but  confumes  fo  faft,  that  it  is  only  fit  for 

forges,     'i'here  is  the  greatelt  quantity  of  ftone-vrare 

made  itear  tliis  place  of  any  part  of  England  ;  fo  that, 

one  year  with  another,  they  arc  faid  to  export  20,000 1. 

worth  of  it. 

NEWCASTLE,  the  caj.ital  of  the  county  of 
Northumberland  in  England,  14  miles  north  of  Dur- 
ham, 94  north  of  York,  63  fcuth  by  eaft  '^f  Berwick, 
60  eaft  of  Carlille,  and  271  from  London,  ftands  at  ^.. 

the  end  of  the  Pifcs  wall,  on  the  north  fide  of  the 
'J'yne,  over  which  it  has  a  ftately  bridge  into  the  bi- 
fliopric  of  Durham,  in  wiiich  its  fuburb  called  Gate- 
fide  is  fituated ;  for  the  liberties  of  Ncwcaftle  extend 
no  farther  than  the  great  iron  gate  upon  the  bridge, 
whicli  has  the  arms  of  the  bifliop  of  Durham  carved 
on  tlie  eaft  fide  and  thofc  of  Newcaft.c  on  the  v.eft 
fide.  It  is  admitted  to  have  been  a  Roman  ftation, 
though  no  evidence  at  prcfent  appears,  except  at  Paii- 
don  gate,  whole  fuperfcruflure  is  of  dilTerent  work- 
manihip  and  model  from  any  others  of  the  town,  the 
arches  being  circular.  The  carpenter's  tower  is  alfo 
of  Roman  original.  In  the  Saxons  time  it  v/as  called 
MonC'Jier,  from  the  monks  here,  who  all  Hed  when  it 
was  depopulated  by  the  D.ines ;  and  afterwards  Nfui- 
CTJI'ie,  from  a  caftle  built  here  by  William  the  Con- 
queror's foil  Robert,  in  loSo,  to  defend  die  country 
againft  the  Scots,  whofe  kings  had  this  town  before 
the  Norman  corqueft,  and  fometiraes  refided  here — 
Several  monafteries  and  houfes  were  built  here  foon  af- 
ter the  caftle  ;  and  it  was  greatly  enlarged  and  enrich- 
ed by  a  good  trade  to  tlie  coafts  of  Germany,  and  by 
the  laic  of  its  coal  to  the  other  parts  of  England  ;  for 
which,  and  fcjr  other  merchandize,  it  is  become  the 
great  emporium  of  the  north  of  England,  it  being  the 
neateft  and  largeft  town  in  thofe  parts,  next  to  York. 
In  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  it  was  burnt  by  the  Scots  ; 
but  a  very  rich  burcher  who  v.-as  taken  prifoner,  foon 
ranfomed  liimlelf  for  a  good  fum  of  money,  and  be- 
gan the  firft  fortifica.icns  of  the  place,  which  he  ex- 
tended from  Sandgate  to  Pampedon,  and  thence  to 
the  Auftinfriars  gate  ;  \^hich  the  tovail'men  finiflied, 
and  encompalfed  with  ftout  walls,  which  extended  two 
miles,  wherein  are  feven  gates  and  many  turrets,  with 
leveral  caiements  bomb  proof.  To  which  two  other 
gates  v.'crc  added  in  more  modern  times,  viz.  Bridge- 
gate  and  Sand  gate  :  the  wall  between  them  was  af- 
terwards removed  to  open  the  quay.  Edward  III. 
granted  the  corporation  the  duties  and  cuiloms  of  the 
town  for  feven  y^:;n-4,  to  enable  them  to  complete  the 
fortification.  It  is  a  borough  at  leaft  as  ancient  us 
king  Richard  II.  who  granted  that  a  fword  ftiould  be 
carried  belbre  the  mayor  ;  and  king  Henry  VI.  made 
it  a  town  and  county  incorporate  of  itfelf,  independ- 
ent of  Northumberland.  Henry  VII.  built  a  mona- 
ftery  here  for  the  Francifcans.  Befides  which,  it  had 
i(;veral  religious  foundations,  feveral  of  which  ftruclurcs 
have  been  converted  to  companies  halls  and  private 

refidencesi 
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]>fcwcaftle.  icfidcnces.     In  die  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  this   place    and  their  difourremcnts  aboi.u  L 
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1  fuid  to  have  exceeded  in  the  flrength  ;mJ  miigniii 
cence  of  its  works  all  the  cities  of  EiiglanJ,  and  moil 
places  iw  Europe.  The  town  is  governed  by  a  mayor, 
12  aldermen,  a  recorder,  Ilierifl,  tov/n-clerk,  a  clerk  of 
the  chambers,  two  coroners,  eight  cliamberlains,  a 
fword-bearcr,  a  water-baiiilF,  and  feven  ferjcants  at 
mace.  Its  fituation,  efpecially  tl;e  mod  bufy  part  of 
it  towards  the  river  is  very  uneven,  it  being  built  on 
tlie  declivity  of  a  llecp  hill,  and  the  houfes  very  cloie. 
The  caftle  overlooks  the  whole  tov,  n.  That  part  built 
by  Robert  was  of  great  ftrcngth,  and  fquarc,  and  fur- 
rounded  by  two  walls;  the  fpiare  was  62  feet  by  54, 
and  the  walls  13  feet  thick,  within  which  was  a  cha- 
pel. The  outward  fortifications  are  now  defaced,  and 
their  fite  crowded  with  buildings.  The  tower  re- 
mains entire,  and  fituated  on  a  lofty  eminence,  and  its 
principal  entrance  is  to  the  fnuth.  This  caitle  belongs 
to  tl;e  county,  and  makis  no  part  of  the  liberties. — 
It  is  now  the  county  prifon,  and  in  the  great  hall  the 
j.udges  hold  tiie-allizes.  Here  I5,uiol  king  of  Scot- 
land did  homage  to  king  Edward  I.  in  1292  ;  as  did 
Edvvard  Baliol  in  1334  to  king  Edv^^ard  III.  Here 
is  a  magnificent  exchange  and  a  cultomhoufe  ;  and  the 
fineft  quay  in  England,  except  that  at  Yarmouih,  be- 
ing 700  yards  long,  it  being  far  more  fpaeious  and 
lona;er  than  thofe  at  London  or  Biiftol,  though  not 
equal  to  either  for  bunnefs.  There  is  a  haadlbnie 
manfion-houfe  for  the  mayor,  who  is  allowed  L.  1000 
a-year  for  his  table,  befides  a  coach  and  barge.  The 
old  bridge  was  carried  away  ia  a  flood,  and  the  pre- 
fent  was  ereded  about  1775,  of  nine  noble  elliptic 
arches.  With  the  old  bridge  22  houfes  were  tin-own 
down,  and  llx  lives  loft.  It  was  originally  buili  of 
wood;  but  having  bicn  deflroyed  by  fire  in  1248, 
was  rebuilt  of  Hone,  and  conlilled  o±  12  arches,  three 
of  which  on  the  north  fide  weie  clofed  up,  and  ferved 
for  cellars;  tliis  was  again  lebuilt  about  1450,  and 
was  crowded  with  wooden  buildings  ;  but  near  the 
middle  was  a  tower  with  an  iron  gate,  ufed  as  a  tov/a 
prifon.  A  ftrong  building  crolled  the  bridge,  which 
was  ufed  as  a  magazine.  On  the  fouth  front  was  a 
ftatute  of  king  Charles  II.  The  water  which  deltroy- 
ed  this  bridge,  on  November  11.  1771,  was  upwards 
of  12  feet  above  high  water  mark  in  fpri:ig-tides. — 
On  ijftroying  the  ruinated  peers  of  the  old  bridge  to 
ereft  the  prelent,  by  oblervations  made,  and  medals 
found,  part  ol  it  is  fuppofed  to  have  e.xiited  from  the 
time  of  the  Romans.  It  is  computed  that  above  6oco 
keelmen  are  employed  here,  who  have  formed  theni- 
felves  into  a  friendly  ibciety  ;  and,  by  their  own  con- 
tributions, built  a  noble  holpital  containing  50  cham- 
beis,  for  fuch  of  their  fraternity  as  are  poor,  difabled, 
or  paft  their  labour  ;  and  it  is  fupported  by  the  con- 
tribution of  thoie  that  are  in  health.  The  town  is 
extremely  populous  ;  and,  notwithibmding  the  nuilti- 
■  tude  of  thofe  employed  in  and  about  the  coal-pits, 
with  which  the  town  is  in  a  manner  furrounded,  has 
abundance  of  poor  ;  but  it  has  alfo  many  wcrilthy  in- 
habitants, and  it  is  faid  they  pay  above  L.  4000 
a  year  to  their  relief.  It  is  obferved,  that  this  town 
has  the  greatefc  public  revenue  in  its  own  rigiit  as  a 
corporation,  of  any  town  in  England,  it  being  com- 
puted at  no  lefs  than  L.  8000  a-year.  In  1774,  the 
receipts  of  the  corporation  were  L.  20,560  :  9  :  8; 


of  inhabitants    far  exceeds    30,000.     Here  are  l.nir 
churches  or  chapels.     That  of  .St  Nicholas  is  the  mo- 
ther-church, a  curious  fabric,  built  cathedral-wife  by- 
David  king  of  Scots,  240  feet  long,   75  b:-oad,  and 
proportionably  high,  wiih  a  tower  llecple  194  feet  in 
height,  of  Gotliic  architoclure  ;  alio  St  Andrew's,  St 
John's,  and  All  Saints  late  rebuilt  on  the  fite  of  the 
old  flrufturc,  of  a  circular  form.     Here  are  alfo  feve- 
ral  meetinghoufes,  and  i'our  charity-fchools  fcr  300 
childi'.n  ;  a  fine  hall  for  the  furgeons,  and  a  lan-e  pri- 
fon called  A>u'^«/(?;  alfo'an  holpital  for  Itu-.atics,  an.i- 
ther  for  the  lying-in  of  m.arricd  v.'omen,  as  v/ell  as  a 
fund  raifed  for  the  relief  of  thofe  who  are  delivered  at 
their  own  houfes.     Here  is  a  well  endowed  and  laro-e 
Infirmary,  and  an  alfem.bly.room  that  ailrafts  atten- 
tion, containing  every  ul'eful  apartment,  and  a  ba'l- 
room  93  feet  by  40:  The  front  is  ornamented  with 
llx  Ionic  pillars,  &c.     In  another  part  of  the  town  is 
a   new   theatre.     Plcre   is  a  very  neat   fet  of  baths. 
A  free  grammar-fchool  v.'as  granted  by  James  I.  from 
an  old  foundation  of  St  Mary's  hofp'tal,  in  the  veRry- 
room  of  whole  chapel  is  the  eleift;on  of  the  officers  of 
the  corporation.     There   were    formerly  fjveral  pa- 
laces in  this  city,  viz,  Pampedonhall,  Lumley  place, 
E-arl's  place,  Northumberland-houfe,  Weftmor;-land- 
place,  &c.     The  frec-malons   liave  hitely  crefled  an 
elegant  hall,  richly   ornamented,  to  hold  their  lodge 
in,  near  High-frier  ch.iir,  capable   of  holding  above 
4000  of  that  ancient  fraternity.     Here  is  an  hofpital 
ior  39  decayed  freemen  and  their  widows  ;  and  ano- 
ther  for  three  clergymen's   widows   and  three  mer- 
chants   widows.      Ihe    Maiden's  hofpital,    buih    in 
1753,  is  endowed  with  L.  2400,  for  fix  maiden  wo- 
men and  fix  poor  men-     Dr  Thomlin,  a  prebendary 
of  St  Paul'.s,  and  rector  of  Whicha.-n  in  the  bi.Qiopric  of 
Duham,  lately  gave  a  library  of  above  6300  valuable 
books  to  the  corporation,  and  fettled  a  rent-charfe  of 
L.  5  a-year  for  ever  for  buying  new  ones  ;  and  Wai- 
ter BLitket,  Efq  ;  one  of  its  reprefentatives  in  parlia- 
ment, built  a  neat  repofitory  lor  them,  and  fettled 
L.  25  a-year  for  ever  on  a  librarian.     The  upper  or 
north  part  of  the  town,  ir.habited  by  the  pohter  f ut 
of  pecpie,  is  much  pleafanter  than  that  part  next  the 
liver,  and    has  three  level,   well-built,  and  fpaeious 
ftrects.     The  river  all  the  way  up  from   Shields   to 
Newcaftle  is  broad,   the  channel   fa:'e,  and   the  tide 
flows  with  a  ftrong  current  to  the  town,  and  far  be- 
yond it.      In  the  beginning  of  the  late  civil  wa-,s,  this 
town  was  taken  and  plundered  by  the  Si:otchfa:M:ii:s,  v.-ho 
here  fold  their  king,  Charles  I.  for  L.20o,cco  in  hand 
and  fecurity  for  as  much  more.     The  glafs-works  arc 
very  curious,  and  h:ive  more  bufinefs  of  the  fine  fort 
than  mo  ft  other  places,     refide-,  ichas  a  confidcrable 
manufaflure  of  broad  and  narrow  cloths,  and  feveral 
fcap-boileries ;  and  this  place  is  famous  for  grindftones ; 
fur  which  there  is  fuch  a  demand,  that  fcarce  a  fliip 
ftirs  witliout  them  ;  from  whence  came  the  proverb, 
"  That  a  Scotfman  and  a  Newcaftle  grindftone  travel 
all  the  world  over."     Ships  fit  for  the  coal  trade  are 
bui' there  to  perfcflion,  with  great  ftrength.      Here 
is    a    confidcrable    manufafiory    of   hardware    and 
wrought-ircn,  a'ter  the  manner  of  that  at  Sheffield. — 
Its  markets  are  on  Tuefdays  and  Saturdays.     Its  fairs 
in  A-Jguft,  which  Lift  nine  days,  and  Odober  29:h, 
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K.-«ta?,'.e.  A\hlch  ':;ul  r.ir.c  days.     By  an  aft  of  Queen  Mary,  the 

—    piice  of  the  carriage  of  goods  hither  from  London 

bv  w:ig2;ons  was  fettled  at  2d.  per  lb.  London  alonK 
is  faid  W  confume  at  leaft  766,887  cha  drons  of  its 
coal  every  year  :  but  as  for  the  filh  vended  in  that 
city  by  the  name  of  Nei-j.-njilc  falvioti,  it  is  more  pro- 
perly called  Ber-ii'h-l  fa/mon,  the  frelh  falmon  being 
taken  near  50  miles  farther,  as  far  as  the  Tweed,  and  is 
brought  en  the  backs  of  horfes  to  Shields,  where  it 
is  cured,  pickled,  and  lent  on  board  for  London.  It 
is  wor'.hrcmsmberin-,  that  at  thea'Tizes  here  in  1743, 
tts-o  old  men  were  fubpunae  J  hither  as  witnelFes  irom 
■A  neighbouring  village,  viz.  one  135  years  of  age,  and 
his  fon  95,  b'th  heuty,  and  having  their  fight  and 
hearip.L,';  and  that  in  1744,  one  Adam  Turnbuil  died 
in  tliis'town  aged  I  12,  who  had  had  four  wives,  the 
Lift  of  vvhom  he  had  married  when  he  was  near  100 
years  old. 

The  annual  amount  of  the  revenue  of  cuftoms  at 
this  port,  which  Mr  Brand  in  his  hiftory  of  New- 
callle  (bites  at  41,000  1.  is  now  very  conliderably  up- 
wards of  70,000  1. 

The  coals  carried  out  of  it  annually  (on  an  ave- 
rage from  17S5  to  1791)  were  nearly  448,000  New- 
caftle  chaldrons;  the  weight  of  which  is  1,187,200 

ton<;. 

The  manufadlure  of  earthen-ware  is  greatly  in- 
crealed,  and  carried  on  to  great  perfection  in  its  neigh- 
bourhood, in  feven  potteries  ;  and  their  produce  ex- 
ported hence  to  foicign  part?,  as  well  as  to  the  dift'e- 
rent  ports  of  this  kingdom  ;  fome  of  which  potteries 
conftantly  employ  upwards  of  100  perfons,  men,  wo- 
men and  children. 

New  v<'orks  of  confiderable  extent  for  the  manu- 
fafture  of  iron  have  been  eltabliihed  ;  as  alfo  a  very 
capital  manufaiflory  for  white  lead,  miiled  lead,  &c. 

The  trade  with  the  Well  India  ilLiP.ds  is  increa- 
fni"-,  and  may  in  time  become  very  c«nfiderable  ;  as 
the  port  h.is  great  advantages,  in  being  able  to  fupply 
on  the  cheap'e!!;  terms  many  articles  wiinted  in  thofe 
illands ;  fuch  as  coals,  grindllones,  lime,  bricks  tiles, 
iron-wares,  &c. ;  and  is  molt  advantageoufly  lltuated 
lor  the  re-exportation  of  the  Weft  luaia  produce  to 
the  ports  on  the  B.'Jtic,  to  Germany,  the  United  Pro- 
vinces, Flanders  and  part  of  France  ;  and  moreover, 
the  riit  of  navitjation,  and  the  rate  of  infurance,  not 
bein"  greater  than  between  thole  ill:nds  and  Liver- 
pool, and  fome  other  ports  on  the  wefteni  coaft  of  the 
kingdom. 

The  town  of  Newcaftle  is  d.aily  incroafmg  in  its 
-nrpulation  and  opulence  ;  and  it  would  be  well  if  it 
could  not  be  added,  in  luxury,  tlie  almoft  neceifary 
<-on,'equence  of  riches :  but  it  ihould  not  be  omitted, 
that  it  is  noted  for  hofpitality  and  good  living. 

Great  imp-  ovemenls  have  been  made  in  the  town, 
by  opening  nerv  ftre-rts,  and  paving  the  principal  ones, 
in  th.e  fame  manner  as  in  London.  It  ca;.not  be  faid 
that  it  is  well  lighted,  the  few  lamps  fcattcred  here 
and  there  ferving  bat  to  make  darknefs  vifiCle ;  nor 
h  ive  the  orders  repeatedly  given  by  the  magiftrates 
for  t lea  dug  the  ftreetsljeea  attended  with  th.:  full  de- 
fjrcd  elTect 

To  the  life  of  p'.ibllc  eJilices  of  modern  erciflion, 
and  m.-nlioned  above,  viz  the  grand  aifembly  rooms, 
RnJ  the  cicraut  theatre,  which  were  built  by  fublciip- 
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tlon,    and    the    fuperb    parifh-church    of  All  Saint-,  Newcaftle 
built  at  a  very  great  expence  by  the  paridiioners,  may     ,    H 
be  .idded  a  commodious  riding-lioufe,  built   alfo  by   ''  '="'"" 
fublcription.  f 

Nev/c.\stle,  a  borough  town  of  Ireland,  in  the 
county  of  Dublin,  and  province  of  Leinfter,  which 
returns  two  members  to  parliament,  and  holds  two 
fairs,  9tli  of  May  and  8th  of  Odtobcr. 

Newcastle  is  alfo  the  name  of  a  handfome  town 
in  the  county  of  Limerick  and  province  of  Munfter, 
on  the  high  road  to  Kerry,  1 14  miles  from  Dublin. 
Here  was  a  religious  houfe  poifclfed  by  the  knights 
templars.  It  is  laid,  they  ufed  fome  barbarous  cuftoms 
which  greatly  difgufted  the  Irilh,  who,  watching  a  fa- 
vourable opportunity,  attacked  a  number  of  the 
knights  riding  out  together  and  put  them  to  death ; 
the  place  is  Itill  remembered  where  their  remains  were 
interred.  This  order  was  JlippreileJ  in  the  famous 
council  of  Vienna,  22d  of  March  1312.  Newcaftle 
coniiils  uf  a  large  fquare  v.here  nnrkets  and  fairs  are 
held  ;  on  the  northern  ilde  ftand-i  a  market-houfe,  with 
an  alkmbly-room';  on  the  fouih  lide  is  the  church, 
which  is  die  neatelt  in  the  county,  and  it  was  finifhed 
in  1777  at  the  fole  expence  of  Lord  Courtenay.  It 
ftands  clofe  to  the  walls  and  fcrtilicatio.is  of  the  knights 
templars,  of  which  one  of  the  caftles  is  fitted  up  for 
Lord  Couitenay's  agent. 

Newcastle,  a  imall  town  in  America,  55  miles 
below  Philadelphia,  on  the  weft  bank  of  Delaware  ri- 
ver. It  was  lirft  fettled  by  the  Sv.edes  about  die  year 
1627,  and  called  Stickhulm.  It  was  afterwards  taken 
by  the  Dutch,  and  called  Nczu  AmJ}erd.im.  When  it 
fell  into  the  handi  of  the  Englilh,  it  was  called  by  its 
prefent  name.  It  contains  about  60  houfes,  whxh 
have  the  afpeft  ot  decay,  and  was  formerly  the  feat  of 
government.  This  is  the  iirft  town  that  was  fettled  on 
Delaware  river. 

Newcastle  (Duke of).     See  Caves-dish. 

Ne.iv-EngLnd.     See  Engui^d  (New.) 

New  Fonjl  cf  tlamplhire  in  England,  is  a  tract  of 
at  leaft  40  mihs  in  compals,  which  had  m.iny  populous 
towns  and  villages,  and  36  mother-churches,  till  it 
was  deftroyed  and  turned  into  a  foreft  by  William  the 
Conqueror.  There  are  nine  walks  in  it ;  and  to  every 
one  a  keeper,  under  a  lord- warden,  befides  two  ran- 
gers, and  a  bow-bearer.  As  this  large  tract  lay  many 
ages  open  and  expofed  to  invafion^  from  foreigners, 
Khig  Henry  VIII.  built  fome  caftles  in  it ;  and  it  has 
now  fcveral  pretty  towns  and  villages.  It  is  lltuated 
in  that  part  of  Hamplhire  which  is  bounded  on  the 
eaft  by  Southampton  river,  and  on  die  fouth  by  the 
Britiih  Channel.  It  polfclfes  advantages  of  fituation, 
with  refpeil  to  the  convenience  ot  water-carriage  and 
nearne;'s  to  the  dock-yards,  fuperior  to  every  other 
foreft,  having  in  its  neighbouihood  feveral  ports  and 
places  of  fheiter  for  Ihipplng  timber,  among  which 
Lvmingtonis  at  tiie  diftance  of  only  two  miles,  Bew- 
ley  about  half  a  mile,  and  .Redbridge  three  or  four 
miles  from  the  Foreft ;  and  the  navigation  to  Portf- 
moudi,  the  moft  coniiderable  dock-yard  in  this  king- 
dom, is  only  about  30  miles  from  the  neareft  of  thofe 
places.  'I'his  is  the  only  foreft  belonging  to  the 
crown  of  which  die  origin  is  knov/n.  Domefday. 
book  contains  the  moft  diftinct  account  of  its  aftbre- 
ftation  by  William  the  Conqueror:  die  contents  of 
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every  fiskl,  faiT.i,  or  cflatc  ufTo^-cftcd,  in  liklC'S,  caru- 
cates,  or  virG;ates.  by  which  the  extent  of  land    was 
then  computed,  together  v/ith  the  names  ot  the  hun- 
dreds   and    rillajTcs,  nnd  of  the  iormer    proprietors 
(which  are  fi"r  tlie  moil  part  Saxon),  the  rent  or  yearly 
vahic  of  each  polieflion,  and  the  tax  whieh  liad  been 
paid  for  it  to  the  crown  during  llie  reign   of  Edward 
the   Confeflbr,  before  the  inhabitants  were  expelled, 
and  that  part  of  the  countty  laid  wafte,  are  all  to  be 
fi.ttnd  in  that  niofl    curious    and    venerable  record. 
Wifhing  to  difcover  the  original  extent  of  the  foreft, 
■we  extracted,  for  cur  own  information,  all  that  relates 
to  it  in  that  ancient  furvey.     The  extradl   is  far  too 
voluminous  for  inlertion.     The  names   of  many   of 
the  places  having  been  changed  fince  that  time,  it  is 
diflicult  to  afctrtain  with  precidcn  what  were  then  the 
licit!;  of  the  fored.  The  olde(l  perambulation  we  have 
met  with  is  among    the   Pleas   of  the   Foretl,  in  the 
eighth   year  of    King  Edward   T.    preferved  in  the 
Chapter-houfe  at  Wellminller.     The  boundaries  there 
defeiibed  include    all    the    country  from  Southamp- 
ton river  on  the  eail  to  the  Avon  on  the  weft,  follow- 
ing the  fea  coaft  as  far  as  the  foulhera  boundary  be- 
tween thofe  rivers,  and  extending  northwards  as  far  as 
North   Chadeford,  or   North  Charford,  on  the  weft, 
and  to  Wade  and  Orebrugg,  or  Owerbridge,  on  the 
eaft  ;  and  the  greateft  part,  if  net  the  whole,  of  that  ex- 
•tenfivc  diftrict,  is  mentioned  in  Domefday-book  to  be 
tlie  forell  belonging  to  the  crown.   Another  perambu- 
tion  was  however  made  in  die  29th  of  the  fame  king, 
which  leaves  out  a  great  part  of  the  country  contain- 
ed within  the   former.     This    perambulation,  which 
is  preferved  in  the  tower  of  London,  confines  tJie  foreft 
lin.its  which, as  far  as  we  can  trace  them,  appear  to  have 
been  ftllowed  in  the  2  2d  year  of  the  reign  ot  Charles  II. 
when    the    foreft  was  again  perambulated.     By  the 
Charta  ile  Forrjln,  all  lands  not  belonging  to  the  crown 
■which  had  been  afforefted  by    Henry  \.i.   Richard  I. 


or   King   John,  were  to  be  dilattorelted  ;  but  as  no 
on  was  made  for  tlie  i-edu(5fion  of  the  more  an- 


provi 

cient  afforeftations,  it  is  eafy  to  account  for  the  great 
diminution  of  tliis  foreft:  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I. 
\A\o  was  not  a  prince  likely  to  fubmit  to  any  encroach- 
ment on  his  rights.  I'he  perambulation  of  the  22d 
of  Charles  II.  is  the  Lift  which  we  find  on  record;  it 
coiitains  the  prefent  legal  bounds  of  the  foreft,  and 
was  given  to  the  furveyors  as  their  guide,  in  taking  the 
plan  which  they  have  made  lately  by  direflion.  From 
that  plan,  with  die  sipprobation  of  the  lords  commif- 
lionersof  hio  majefty's  trea-iry,an  engraving  was  made. 
According  to  the  laft  mentioned  perambulation  and  the 
plan,  the  foreft  extends  from  Godlhill  on  the  north- 
weft  to  the  fea  on  the  fouth-eaft,  about  20  miles  ;  and 
from  Hardley  on  the  eaft  to  Ringwood  on  the  weft, 
about  15  miles;  and  contains  within  thofe  limits 
about  92,365  acres  ftatute  me.afure.  The  whole  of 
that  quantity,  however,  is  not  foreft-land,  or  now  the 
property  of  the  crown  :  diere  are  feveral  manors  and 
other  confiderable  freehold  eftates  within  the  perambu- 
lation belonging  to  individuals,  to  the  arnount  of  about 
24,797  'icres  ;  about  625  acres  are  copyhold  or  cufto- 
mary  lands  belonging  to  his  majefty's  manor  of  Lynd- 
hurft ;  about  1004  acres  are  leafe-hold  under  the 
crown,  granted  for  certain  terms  of  rears,  and  forming 
Vol,.  XIII. 


part  of  the  detnifed  land-revenue,  unJer  t';e  innnsgc-  New  !!■  I- 
mcntofthe  luiveyor-general  of  crown-lands ;   about       '^"'' 
901  acres  are  purprefturcs  or  encroachments  on  the  . 
foreft;  about  1 193  acres  more  are  inclofed  lands  held  ' 
by  the  raafter  keepers  and  groom-keepers,  Vv-ith  their 
refpeclive  lodges;    and    the   rema'nder,  beii-.g    about 
63,845  acres,  are  woods  and  v/afte  lands  of  the  foieft. 
To  perpetuate    the   fpot  v.'here  William   Rufus  was 
killed  by  the  glance  of  an  arrow  fhot  at  a  flag,  a  tri- 
angular ftonc  was  eredled  in  1745.     George  III.  vi- 
iited  this  fpot  in  1789.     In  Auguft    1782,  a  curious 
ancient  golden  crofs  was  found   here  by  a  labouriiyj- 
man  digging  turf.     It    weighed   above  an  ounce  of 
gold,  and  had  on  one  fide  an  engraving  of  our  Saviour, 
and  on  the  other,  the  ladder,  fpear,  nails,  and  other 
emblems  of  his  fufferings. 

NFir-HoIlnnd.     See  Hoi.l.wd  fN'i'zv.J 
Nf.if-Tori.     See  7'okk  (Neiu). 
Ntw-Zealand.     See  Zealand  (Nc-vi.) 
NEir  Tears  G'lfij.     Prefents   made  on  the  firft  day 
of  the  new  year.     Nonius  Marcellus  refers  the  origin 
of  this  cuftom  among  die  Romans  to  Tatius  king  of 
the  Sabines,  who  reigned   at   Rome   conjointly   widj 
Romulus,  and  who  having  confidered  as  a  good  omen 
a  prefent  of  fome  branches  cut  In  a  wood  confecrated 
to  Strenia,  the  goddefs  of  ftrength,   which  he  received 
on  the  firft  day  of  the  r.ew-year,  audiorifed  this  cuf- 
tom afterward?,  and  gave   to  thele  petfons  the  name 
oijlrena;.      However  this  may  be,  the  Romar^s  on  diat 
day  celebrated  a  feftival  in  honour  of  Janus,  and  paid 
their  refpe>5ts  at  die  fame  time  to  Juno  ;  but  they  did 
not  pals  it  in  idlenefs,  left  they  iliould  become  i.ido- 
Icnt  during  the  reft   of  die  5'ear.     They  fent  prefents 
to  one  another  of  figs,  dates,  honey,  S;c.  to  lliow  their 
friends  that  they  willied  for  a  happy   and  agreeable 
life.     Clients,  that  is  to  fay,  thofe   who  were  under 
the  proteftion  of  the   great,  cairled   prefents  of  this 
kind  to  their  patrons,  adding  to  them  a  fmall  piece  of 
filver.     Under  Auguftus,  the  fenate,  the  knights,  and 
the  people,  prefented  fuch   gifts  to  him,  and  in  his 
abience     depoiited     them     in    the     capitol.      Of    the 
fucceeding    princes    fome    adopted    this  cuftom  and 
others  abohihed  it ;  but  it  always  continued  among 
the  people.     The  early  Chriftians   condemned  it,  bc- 
caufe  it  appeared  to  be  a  rellque  of  Paganifm,  and  a 
fpecies  of  fuperftition  ;  but  when  It  began  to  have  no 
odier  objeft  than  that  of  being  a  mark  of  veneration 
and  efteeni,  die  church  ceafed  to  difapprove  of  it. 

NEWEL,  in  arcliitefture,  is  the  upright  poU 
which  a  pair  of  winding  ftairs  turn  about :  this  is 
properly  k  cylinder  of  ftone,  which  bears  on  the 
ground,  and  is  formed  by  the  end  of  the  fteps  of  the 
winding  ftairs. 

NEWFIDLER-sEA,  a  lake  in  Hungary,  17  miles 
In  length,  and  6  in  brcadtli. 

NEWFOUNDLAND,  a  large  Ifiand  r.f  Nortk 
America,  belonging  to  Great  Britain,  lying  between 
46  50.  and  51  30.  N.  Lat.  and  between  53.  30. 
and  5S  20.  W.  Long,  from  London.  The  form  is 
diat  of  an  irregular  tiiangle,  the  bafe  orfouth  fide  be- 
ing So  leagues  in  extent;  the  eaft  fide  is  tlie  longeft  ; 
and  the  whole  circumierence  about  150  leagues.  It 
is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Straits  of  Belleifle, 
which  feparate  it  from  Labrador ;  on  th.e  eaft  and 
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Kewfound.  foutli  it  halli  the  Atlmtic  Ocean,  and  on  the  weft 
land-  (]jg  Gulph  of  St  Laurence.  The  climate  is  rather 
"  ^  fevere  ;  and  tlie  foil  at  leaft  on  the  fea-coa(t,  which 
is  all  that  we  know  of  it,  is  poor  and  barren.  A 
few  kitchen  vegetables  with  ftrawberries  and  rafpber- 
lies  are  all  its  produce.  Tlue  country  within  land 
is  mountainous,  and  abounds  with  timber;  there  are 
leveral  rivers  which  are  plentifully  ftored  with  various 
forts  of  fiih,  abundance  of  deep  bays  and  many  good 
ports.  St  John's  and  Placcntia  are  the  two  principal 
feitkments,  and  at  each  of  thefe  there  is  a  fort :  the 
number  of  p-.ople  who  remain  here  in  the  winter  hath 
been  computed  at  4000.  The  French,  by  the  treaty 
of  Utrecht,  were  permitted  to  lilh  from  Cape  Bona- 
vifta  on  the  eaft  fide  round  the  nortli  of  the  ifland  to 
Point  Rich  on  the  weft  ;  and  by  the  treaty  of  raris, 
they  are  allowed  the  ifles  of  St  Pierre  and  Miqnelon, 
upon  which  they  are  to  dry  their  fifli,  but  not  to  erect 
forlificationsof  any  kind. 

The  great  importance  of  this  place  arifes  from  its 
fifhery,  which  is  in  part  carried  on  by  the  inhabitants 
at  the  feveral  harbours,  which  are  about  20  in  number, 
who  t-ike  vail  quantiticb  oi  cod  near  the  coaft,  which 
they  bring  in  and  cure  at  their  leifure,  in  order  to 
have  it  ready  for  the  ihips  when  they  arrive.  But  the 
great  and  extenfive  filhery  is  on  the  banks  at  fome  di- 
ilance  from  the  ifland.  The  great  bank  lies  20  leagues 
from  the  neareft  point  of  land  from  the  latitude  41° 
1049°,  ftretching  300 miles  in  length  and  75  inbreadth. 
To  the  ealt  of  this  lies  the  Falfe  Bank  ;  the  next  is 
R)led  yeri  or  Ue  Green  Bank,  about  240  miles  long, 
and  120  over;  then  Banquero,  about  the  fame  fize  ; 
the  Ihoals  of  Sand  Ifland,  Whale  Bank,  and  die  Bank  of 
St  Peter's,  with  feveral  otliers  of  lefs  note,  all  abound- 
ing with  fifli. 

The  cod  are  caught  only  by  a  hook  ;  and  an  expert 
fiOier  will  take  from  1  50  to  300  and  upwards  in  a  day; 
for  the  tifli  never  bite  in  the  night,  and  the  labour  is 
very  great.  The  feafon  is  from  May  to  Odlober,  in 
the  height  of  which  there  are  from  500  to  700  fail  up- 
f.n  die  banks  at  a  time.  The  Hlh  caught  in  the  Iprlng- 
montlisai-e  bell ;  they  are  cured  in  very  different  ways. 
Some  are  ftyled  white  Jijh,  others  mudjijjj,  which  are 
ftowed  and  faked  in  the  hold,  and  will  not  keep  long, 
but  the  beft  and  moif:  valuable  are  the  dried  cod.  The 
i|uantity  taken  is  prodigious  ;  yet  in  fome  feafons  and 
in  different  places  varies  confiderably,  as  the  fifli  fre- 
quently change  their  ftations.  T\it  f.Jlvng  Jlnps,  as 
they  are  caUed,  lie  upon  the  banks,  with  the  help  of 
their  boats  take  and  cure  their  own  fifh,  and  as  foon  as 
iTiey  are  full  fail  for  a  market.  The  fack-fliips  proceed 
direclly  to  the  ifland,  where  they  purchafe  filh  from 
the  inhabitants  either  by  barter  or  bills  of  exchange. 
The  principal  markets  for  cod  are  Spain,  Portugal, 
Italy,  and  the  Well  Indies.  The  value  of  this  fifliery 
is  computed  at  forne  hundred  thoufand  pounds  annual- 
ly ;  employing,  bcfides  feveral  hundred  fliips,  fome 
thoufandsof  fcamcn,  and  affording  a  maintenance  to  a 
number  of  tradcfmen  C'f  different  occupations,  by  v.hich 
iiiany  large  towns  en  the  weft  fide  of  England  accu- 
mulate Mmtli  wealth,  and  at  die  fame  time  contribute 
in  many  refpeiffs  to  the  benefit  of  the  public. 

The  great  utility  of  this  fifliery  was  very  early 
iien,  and  vtry  vigoroufly  purfued ;  for  in  the  begin- 
lylng  o£  die  rtignof  king  J^mes  I.  we  had  two  hun- 


dred and  fifty  fail  employed  therein.  It  is  computed,  Ncw&uad- 
tliat  diree  cjuintals  of  wet  fifli  make  one  quintal  of  *^"^' 
dried  cod.  Befides,  the  livers  of  every  hundred  quin- 
tals make  one  hogfliead  of  oil  ;  and  exclufive  of  thefe, 
there  are  many  lelfer  advantages  that  go  in  diminution 
of  the  expence.  The  fifliery  as  we  have  faid  above, 
produces  differently  in  different  feafons;  but  it  is  judged 
to  be  a  very  good  one  when  it  produces  300,000  quin- 
tals of  filh  and  3000  barrels  of  oil,  both  equally  fale- 
able  and  valuable  commodities.  As  every  Ihip  carries 
twelve,  and  each  of  their  boats  eight  men,  and  as  thefe 
return  home  in  fix  months,  there  cannot  be  a  more 
noble  nurfery  for  feamen.  The  arwficers  and  traders 
employed  in  building,  vidualling,  and  repairing  thefe 
velfels,  are  very  numerous  in  the  refpeftive  ports  from 
which  they  fail.  Thefe  circumftances  juftify  the  par- 
dcular  attention  paid  by  aovernment  to  this  branch  of 
the  public  fervice  ;  in  rcfpeft  to  which,  that  they  may 
be  well  informed,  an  annual  and  very  diftinft  account, 
by  which  the  whole  is  feen  at  one  view,  is  delivered 
by  the  proper  officer  to  the  governor  of  Newfound- 
land, that  is,  to  the  commodore  of  his  majefty's  fqua- 
dron.  Mr  Pennant  in  the  appendix  to  his  Arctic 
Zoology,  gives  us  from  what  appears  to  be  very  good 
authority,  the  following  account  of  this  ifland. 

"  Within  the  circuit  of  60  miles  of  the  fouthern 
part,  the  country  is  hilly  but  not  mountainous.  The 
hills  increafe  in  height  as  they  recede  from  the  fea  ; 
their  courfe  is  irregular  not  forming  a  chain  of  hills, 
but  rife  and  fall  abruptly.  The  coafts  are  high,  and 
the  fhores  moft  remarkably  bold.  The  fame  may  be 
faid  of  almoft  every  part  of  this  vaft  ifland.  The 
country  is  much  wooded,  and  the  hills  (fuch  which 
have  not  fiat  tops  to  admit  die  rain  to  Ifagnate  on 
them )  are  clothed  with  birch,  with  hazel,  fpruce,  fir, 
and  pine,  all  fmall  ;  which  is  chiefly  owing  to  the  in- 
habitants taking  off  the  bark  to  cover  die  filh  ftages. 
This  peninfula  is  fo  indented  by  the  fine  and  deep  bays 
of  Placentia,  St  Mary,  Conception,  and  Trinity,  that 
it  may  be  eafily  penetrated  in  all  parts,  which  is  done 
for  the  fake  of  fowhng,  or  the  procur.ng  offparsfor 
mails,  oars,  &c.  The  ifland  is  on  all  iides  more  or 
lefs  pierced  with  deep  bays,  which  peninfulate  it  in 
many  places  by  ifthmufes  moft  remarkably  narrow. — 
The  mountains  on  the  fouth  weft  fide,  near  the  fea, 
are  very  high,  and  lerminate  in  lofty  headlands.  Such 
are  Chapeau  rouge,  a  moft  remarkably  high  promon- 
tory. Cape  St  Mary's,  and  Cape  le  Hune.  Such  in 
general  is  the  formation  of  the  ifland,  on  the  north- 
eaft,  moft  of  the  hills  in  the  interior  part  of  the  coun- 
try terminate  pyramidally,  but  form  no  chain.  The 
interior  parts  of  the  country  confift  chiefly  of  moraf- 
fes,  or  dry  barren  hammocks,  or  level  land,  voth  fre- 
quent lakes  or  ponds,  and  in  fome  places  covered  with 
ftunted  black  fpruce.  The  rivers  of  Newfoundland  . 
are  unfit  for  navigation,  but  they  are  of  life  in  float- 
ing down  the  wood  with  the  fummer  floods.  Still 
the  rivers  and  the  brooks  are  excellent  guides  for  the 
hunters  of  beavers  and  other  animals,  to  penetrate  up 
the  country,  which  as  yet  has  never  been  done  deeper 
than  30  miles.  Near  the  brooks  it  is  that  timber  is 
commonly  met  with,  but  feldom  above  three  or  four 
miles  inland,  and  in  valleys;  the  hills  in  the  northern 
diftrict  being  naked  and  barren. 

"  In  fome  parts  of  Newfoundland  thereis  dmber  fuf-. 
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SJcwfound-  ficiently  bvge  for  the  bviilding  ol'  mcrcli;int  fliips :  the 
'=""*•      hulk  is  m;ide  of  juniper,  and  the  pine  furniihcs  malls 
Newmar-   ^^^^j  y^^.j^  .  j^^  .^^  y^j  „„„£  li,.,s  b^.gn    found    large 

enough  for  a  maft  for  a  large  cutter.  The  lifliery  is 
divided  into  two  feafons  :  that  on  the  Ihore,  tn-  the 
Ihorefeafon,  commences  about  the  20tli  of  April,  and 
ends  about  the  loth  of  Oftobcr  ;  the  boats  filh  in  from 
four  to  20  farhoms  water.  Tlie  mod  important,  the 
bank-fifiiing  feafon,  begins  the  loth  of  may,  and  con- 
tinues till  the  laft  of  September,  .and  carried  on  in  30  to 
45  fathoms  depth  of  water.  Banking  velfelshave  fail- 
ed from  St  John's  to  the  bank  as  early  as  the  12th  of 
April.  At  firft  tlicy  life  pork  or  birds  for  a  bait ;  but 
as  they  catch  filh,  they  fupply  thcmfelves  with  a  (hell 
fifli  called  clams,  which  is  found  in  the  belly  of  the 
cod.  The  next  bait  is  the  lobfter  ;  after  that  the  her- 
ring and  the  launce,  which  htt.  till  June,  when  the  ca- 
pelau  comes  on  the  coaft,  and  is  another  b  lit.  In  Au- 
guft  the  fquid  comes  into  ufe,  and  finally  the  herring 
again.  The  greatcft  numbir  of  cod-filh  taken  by  a 
fmgle  fiftierman  in  the  feafon  has  been  1 2,000,  but  the 
average  is  7000.  The  largell  fidi  which  has  been  ta- 
ken was  four  feet  three  inches  long,  and  weighed  46 
pounds.  A  banking  velfel  of  10,000  fifh  ought  to  be 
filled  in  three  weeks,  and  fa  in  proportion ;  and  80 
quintals  (112  lb.  each)  for  a  boat  in  the  fame  time. 

"  In  1785,  541  Englifh  velfels  fiflied  on  the  bank,  a 
number  exceeding  that  of  the  French.  A  heap  of 
dried  fiili,  20  feet  long  and  ten  wide,  and  four  deep, 
contains  300  quintals.  Such  an  heap  fettles,  in  the 
courfe  of  48  hours  after  it  is  made,  about  ^t-  An  ex- 
traordinary fplittei  will  i'plit  five  quintals  of  fifh  in  an 
hour.  The  average  in  that  time  is  two.  There  is  no 
fifliing  during  winter,  on  account  of  the  inclemency 
of  the  feafon.  It  is  fuppofed  that  tlie  filh  in  a  great 
meafure  quit  the  banks  before  that  time,  as  in  general 
they  are  very  fcarce  when  the  fifhing  veffels  go  upon 
the  banks  early  in  the  fpring. 

"  There  are  a  few  fmall  towns  on  the  coafts,  which 
have  gardens  fown  with  Englifli  pulfe  ;  but  many  of 
the  inhabitants  quit  the  country  in  winter. 

"  An  admiral  or  fome  fea  officer  is  governor  of  New- 
foundland. He  fails  from  England  in  May,  and  re- 
turns by  tlie  30th  of  November." 

NEWMARKET,  in  Cambridgefliire,  13  miles 
from  Cambridge,  13  from  St  Edmundfbury,  and  60 
from  London,  is  a  town  with  one  long  ftreet,  the 
north  fide  in  Suffolk,  the  fouth  fide  in  Cambridge- 
/hire.  It  is  a  healthy  place  and  a  great  thorough- 
fare in  the  road  from  London  to  Norfolk;  but  (lands 
moflly  by  the  horl'e-races  every  year  in  April  and  Oc- 
tober, here  being  the  fineft  courfe  in  England  ;  on 
which  there  is  a  houi'e  for  the  king  when  he  comes 
to  the  races,  which  was  built  by  Charles  II.  The 
king  gives  a  plate  or  twp  every  year,  bcfides  thofe 
given  by  the  nobility  ;  and  wagers  are  laid  upon  tlie 
horfes,  which  are  feldom  under  500  1.  and  often  above 
1000 1.  Here  are  two  coffeehoufes,  at  wliich,  every 
night  and  morning  during  the  races,  tlicrc  is  gaming, 
as  there  is  alfo  at  the  houfes  of  the  nobility  and  gentry. 
Here  alfo  are  cock-matches.  Here  is  a  little  chapel, 
which  is  a  chapel  of  eafe  to  the  mother  church  at 
Ditton  ;  and  another  in  the  Suffolk  fide,  wliieh  is  pa- 
Tocliial.     The  town  was  burnt  in  1683,  but  foon  re- 


built. Here  are  two  charity-fchnol',,  One  for  20  b"ys, 
another  for  20  girls,  fupported  by  50  1.  a  year,  tnll 
fettled  by  Queen  Anne.  Here  is  a  market  on  Tuef- 
days  and  Thutfdays,  and  fairs  on  Oiflobsr  28,  auil 
\Vi  li  tfii  n-Tu  cid  a  y . 

NEWROSS,  a  borough  town  in  the  county  of 
Wexford,  and  province  of  I.einfter  in  Ireland,  67 
miles  from  Dublin.  It  returns  two  members  to  par- 
liament ;  the  patronage  is  in  the  families  <  f  Totten- 
ham and  Leigh.  This  town  was  formerly  walled,  and 
fome  of  the  gates  flill  remain.  It  lies  on  the  river 
Barrow  which  is  here  very  deep,  and  (hips  of  burden 
can  come  up  to  the  qu:iy  even  when  the  tide  is  out. 
The  church  is  large,  but  the  cuftom  houfe  and  quay 
are  both  fmall,  and  fometimes  overfloodcd  many  feet. 
It  is  one  of  the  llaplc  ports  for  exporting  wool,  yet 
its  trade  is  but  inconfiderable  ;  b:ef  and  butter  are  the 
principal  articles  exported.  Here  is  a  4iarrack  for  a 
troop  of  horfe,  and  a  good  ferry  into  the  county  of 
Kilkenny.  Near  this  town  is  a  charter-fchcol.  It 
is  alfo  a  poft  town,  and  gives  title  of  earl  to  the  fa- 
mily of  Gore.  It  was  formerly  fortified,  and  adorn- 
ed with  many  religious  houfes,  among  wliicli  v.  .is  a 
crouched  friary,  built  on  the  fummit  of  a  hill  in  the 
town  ;  but  one  of  the  iriars  having  killed  a  principal 
inhabit.ant,  the  whole  body  of  the  people  arofe,  put 
the  friars  to  death,  and  totally  deftroyed  the  friary  ; 
on  the  fite  of  which  the  mouaftery  of  St  Saviour,  for 
conventual  Francifcans,  was  afterwards  ereifed  by  Sir 
John  Devereux  ;  and  the  eall  end  of  this  laft  building 
is  now  the  parilh-church.  A  friary  for  Eremites,  fol- 
lowing the  rule  of  St  Augullinc,  was  alfo  founded 
herein  the  rei^n  of  Edward  III. 

NEWS-PAPERS,  periodical  publications,  daily, 
weekly,  &c.  for  the  purpofe  of  communicating  to  the 
world  every  thing  ot  importance,  whether  political  or 
literary,  &c.  which  is  going  on.  They  have  tended 
much  to  the  dilfemination  of  learning,  and  have  fer- 
ved  many  other  valuable  purpofes  ;  .and  while  they  are 
carried  on  with  candour,  impartiality,  and  ability, 
they  are  unqueltionably  a  great  national  benefit.  When 
this,  however,  is  not  the  cafe,  and  it  often  happens, 
they  difgrace  their  authors,  and  are  highly  irjurious 
to  the  public.  They  were  firft  publilhed  in  England, 
Auguil  22.  1642.  jfourna/Jes  Sava^ij,  a  French  piper, 
V'as  firft  publifhedin  1665,  though  one  was  printed  in 
England,  under  the  title  of  the  Puhlk  hitelUgiicer, 
by  Sir  Roger  L'Ellrange,  1663,  which  he  dropped, 
on  the  publication  of  the  firft  London  Gazette.  Newf- 
papers  and  pamphlets  were  prohibited  by  roy.rl  pro- 
clamation 1 680.  Though  at  the  revolution  prohibi- 
tions of  this  kind  were  done  aw;iy,  and  the  piefs  fet 
at  liberty,  yet  newfpapers  were  afterwards  made  ob- 
jefts  of  taxation,  and  for  this  purpofe  were  firft  ftamp- 
ed  1 7 13-  The  number  of  them,  however,  gradually 
increufed  ;  and  there  were  printed  in  the  whole  king- 
dom during  the  years  1775,  12,680,000;  1776, 
1-2,830,000;  1777,  13,150,642  ;i778,  13,240,059; 
1779,  14,106,842;  1780,  14,217,371;  1781, 
14,397,602;  178-2,  15,272,519.  They  are  now  iliii 
more  numerous. 

NEW-srvLE,  firft  ufcd  in  England  in  1 753,  was  in- 
troduced into  the  wellern  world  by  Pope  Gregory 
XIII.     See  Chronology,  n"  24. 
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Newt,         NEWT,    or    Eft,    in  Zoology,  the  common  li- 
Ktwi^.i.    j.;j,.j.     See  L\cE?.T.i. 

' '■^~       NEAVTON  (Sir  Il'aac),  one  of  the  gre;itefl  plillolo- 

phcrs  and  mathematicians  thcworld  has  everproduced, 
was  the  only  child  of  i\ir  John  Newton  of  Culcfworth, 
not  far  fron:  Grantham  in  Lincolnfliire,  who  had  an 
cftate  of  about  120  1.  per  annum,  which  he  kept  in 
his  ownha-.-.ds.  He  was  born  at  that  place  on  Cli;  id- 
mas  dav  1 642.  His  father  dying  when  he  was  young, 
his  moti'.cr's  brother,  a  clergyman  of  the  name  of  Jy- 
fac^h,  vv  yi/k:'-^v,  who  lived  near  her,  and  dircifled  all 
herlifrairs  after  the  death  cf  Mr  Newton,  put  her  fon 
to  fchool  at  Grantham.  When  he  had  finiihed  his 
fchool  learning,  his  mother  took  him  home,  intending, 
as  flie  had  no  other  child,  to  have  the  pleafure  of  his 
crmpany  ;  and  that  he  as  his  father  had  done,  fiiould 
occupy  his  own  eftate.  But  his  uncle  liappening  to 
lind  him  in  a  hay-loft  at  Grantham  working  a  mathe- 
matical problem,  and  having  otherwife  obferved  the 
boy's  mind  to  be  uncommonly  bent  upon  learning,  he 
prevailed  upon  her  to  part  with  him  ,  and  Ihe  fent  him 
to  Trinity  College  in  Cambridge,  where  her  brother, 
havin-J-  himfelfbeena  member  of  it,  had  llill  many 
friends.  Ifaac  was  foon  taken  notice  of  by  Dr  Ifaac 
Barrow  ;  who,  obferving  his  bright  genius,  contia^- 
ed  a  great  friendfliip  for  him.  M.  de  fontenelle 
tells  us,  "  That  in  learning  mathematics  he  did  not 
lludy  Euclid,  who  feemed  to  him  too  plain  and  fimple, 
^:nJ  unworthy  of  taking  of  Ills  time.  He  underftood 
him  alm'.fl:  before  he  read  him  ;  and  a  caft  of  his  eye 
upon  the  contents  of  his  theorms  was  fufficient  to 
make  him  mailer  of  them.  He  advanced  at  once  to 
the  geometry  of  Des  Cartes,  Kepler's  optics,  Stc.  It 
is  certain,  that  he  had  made  his  great  difcoveries  in 
5-eometry,  and  laid  the  foundatii  n  of  his  tv.'o  famous 
works  the  Prlncipla  and  the  Optics,  by  the  time  he  wjs 
24  years  of  age." 

In  1 664,  he  took  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts  ;  and 
in  1668  that  of  mafter,  being  elected  tlie  year  before 
fellov.'  of  his  college.  He  had  before  this  time  difco- 
vcred  the  method  effluxions;  and  in  1669  he  was 
chofen  profelfor  of  mathematics  in  the  univerlky  of 
Cambridge,  upon  the  refignation  of  Dr  Barrow.  The 
fame  year,  and  the  two  follow  ing,  he  read  a  courfe  of 
f  ptical  lectures  in  Latin,  in  the  public  fchools  of  the 
univerfity  ;  an  Englirti  tranflation  of  which  was  print- 
ed at  London  in  1728,  in  8vo,  as  was  the  Latin  ori- 
ginal the  next  year  in  4to.  From  the  year  167110 
1679,  he  held  a  correfp'^-ndence  by  letters  with  Mr 
Henry  Oldenburgh  feci  etary  of  the  royal  fociety,  and 
Mr  John  C'  I'.ins  fellow  of  that  fociety;  Vi-hich  letters 
contain  a  variety  of  curious  cbfervations. 

Concerning  the  origin  of  his  difcoveries,  we  are  told, 
that  as  he  fat  alone  in  a  garden,  the  falling  of  fome  ap- 
ples fi  om  a  tree  led  him  into  a  fpeculation  on  the  power 
of  gravity  ;  that  as  this  power  is  not  diminillied  at  the 
rcmotcfl  didance  fiom  the  centre  of  the  earth  to  which 
we  can  rife,  it  af  peared  to  him  reafonable  to  con- 
clude, that  it  mull  extend  much  farther  than  was 
■  ufu-  Uy  thought  ;  and  purfuing  tliis  (peculation,  by 
ccmparirg  the  periods  of  the  leveral  planets  with  their 
(!illances  fiom  the  fun,  he  found,  that  if  any  povicer 
like  gravity  held  them  in  their  ccurfcs,  its  llrength 
muil  decieafe  in  the  duplicate  proportion  of  the  in- 
ereafe  of  diftancc.     This  inquiry  was  dropped  ;  but  re- 


fumed  aga'n,  and  gave  rife  to  his  writing  the  treatife 

which  he  publilhed  in  1687,  under  the  name  of  Ma- 
ll; cttialical  Pr 'maples  of  Natural  Philfij/ilyj  ;  a  work 
locked  upon  as  the  produdion  of  acelcdial  int-.-Uigence 
rather  than  ol  a  man.  The  very  fame  year  in  which 
this  great  work  was  publilhed,  the  univerfity  at  Cam- 
bridge v/as  attacked  by  king'James  H.  when  Mr  Newton 
was  one  of  its  moft  zealous  defenders,  and  was  accord- 
ingly nominated  one  ot  the  delegates  of  that  univerfitv 
to  thehighcommifllon  court ;  and  the  next  year  he  was 
chofen  one  of  tlieir  members  for  the  convention  parlia- 
ment, in  which  he  fat  till  it  was  dili'olved.  In  1696, 
Mr  Montague,  then  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  and 
afterwards  earl  of  Halifax,  obtained  for  him  of  the 
king  the  office  of  warden  of  the  mint ;  in  which  em- 
ployment he  was  of  lignal  fcrvice,  when  the  money 
was  called  in  to  be  recoined.  Three  years  after,  he 
was  appointed  mailer  of  the  mint ;  a  place  of  very  con- 
liderable  profit,  which  he  held  till  h  s  death.  In  1699, 
he  was  eledcd  one  of  the  members  of  the  royal  aca- 
demy of  Sciences  at  Paris.  In  I70i,hewas  a  fecond. 
time  chofen  member  of  parliament  for  the  utiiverfity  of 
Cambridge.  In  1704  he  piibliflied  his  O/Za-j-,- which. 
is  a  piece  of  philofophy  lb  new,  that  tlie  fcience  may  bs 
conddered  as  entirely  indebted  to  our  author.  In  1 705, 
he  was  knighted  by  queen  Anne.  In  1707,  he  pub- 
lilhed his  Anthmct'icaVni'verfiills,  In  171  i,  his  y^na- 
lyjh  per  ^tantltaltim  Series,  Fluxiones  et  Dijfercntias, 
Sec.  was  publifned  by  W'illiam  Jones,  Efq.  In  17IZ, 
feveral  letters  of  his  were  publilhed  in  the  Coiiim:i-icuiii 
Epijlolicuvi.  In  the  reign  of  George  I.  he  was  bet- 
ter known  at  court  than  before.  The  princefs  of 
W^ales,  afterwards  queen  confort  of  England,  ufed 
frequently  to  pi-opofe  quclllous  to  him,  and  to  declare 
that  Ihe  thought  herfcif  happy  to  live  at  the  fame  time 
with  him,  and  have  the  pieaiure  and  advantage  of  his 
coiiverfation.  He  had  written  a  treatife  of  ancient 
chronology,  which  he  did  not  think  of  publiihing  ; 
but  the  princefs  deiired  an  abflracf,  which  ihe  would 
never  part  with.  However,  a  copy  of  it  ftole  abroad 
and  was  tarried  into  France  ;  where  it  was  tranflated 
and  printed,  with  fome  obfervations,  which  were  af- 
terwards anfwered  by  Sir  Il'aac.  But,  in  1728,  the 
Chronology  itlelf  w.is  publilhed  at  London  in  quar- 
to ;  and  was  attacked  by  feveral  perfons,  and  as  zea- 
loufly  defended  by  Kir  Ilaac's  friends.  The  main 
dellgn  of  it  was  to  find  out,  from  fome  trafts  of  the 
molt  ancient  Greek  aflronomy,  what  was  the  pofi- 
tion  of  the  colurcs  with  refpecf  to  the  fixed  liars, 
in  the  time  of  Chiron  the  centaur.  As  it  is  now 
known  that  thefe  flars  have  a  motion  in  longitude 
of  one  degree  in  72  years,  if  it  is  once  known  thro' 
what  fixed  Itars  the  colure  palled  in  Chiron's  time,  by 
taking  the  dillance  of  thefe  flars  from  thofe  through 
which  it  now  pafi'es,  wc  might  determine  what  num- 
ber of  years  is  elapfed  fince  Chiron's  time.  As  Chi- 
ron was  one  of  the  Argonauts,  this  would  fi.x  the  time 
of  that  famous  expedit'On,  and  confequently  that  of 
the  Trojan  war  ;  the  two  great  events  upon  which  all 
the  ancient  chronolos-'v  depends.  Sir  Ifaac  places  them 
500  years  nearer  the  birth  of  Chrill  than  other  chrono- 
logers  generally  do. 

Ihis  great  man  had  all  along  enjoyed  a  fettled 
and  equal  flate  of  health  to  the  age  of  80,  when 
he    began    to    be    alHiifteJ    with  an   incontinence  of 
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urine.  However,  tor  die  five  follov.ing  years,  ]ic  had 
great  intervals  of  eafe,  which  he  procured  by  the  ob- 
lervance  of  a  ftrifl  regimen.  It  was  then  believed 
that  he  certainly  liad  the  (lone  ;  and  when  the  pa- 
roxyfms  were  fi)  violent,  that  large  drops  of  fwcat  ran 
down  his  face,  he  never  uttered  the  leall  com[)laint,  or 
CKpreifed  the  fnialled  degree  of  impatience  ;  but,  as 
foon  as  he  had  a  moment's  eafe,  would  fmile  and  talk 
with  his  ufual  checrfulnefs.  Till  tlien  h;  always  read 
and  \^TOte  feveral  hours  in  a  day.  He  had  the  perfefl: 
ufe  of  all  his  fcnfes  and  undcrftanding  till  the  day  be- 
fore he  died,  which  was  on  the  20th  of  March  1726-7, 
in  the  85th  year  of  his  age. —He  lay  in  flate  in  the 
Jerufalem  chamber  at  Wellminftcr,  and  on  the  28ch 
of  March  his  body  was  conveyed  into  WeRminrter  ab- 
bey; the  pall  being  fupported  by  the  lord  chancellor, 
the  dukes  of  Montrofe  and  Roxburgh,  and  the  earls  of 
Pembroke,  Suffcx,  and  Macclesfield.  The  bifh,  p  of 
Rocheller  read  the  funeral  oHice,  being  attended  by 
all  the  clergy  of  the  church.  The  corpie  was  interred 
jail  at  the  entrance  into  the  choir,  where  a  noble  mo- 
nument is  erecflcd  to  hi-,  memory. 

Sir  Ifaae  was  of  a  middling  ftature,and  in  the  latter 
part  of  his  life  fon;e\vhat  inclined  to  be  fat.  His  coun- 
tenance was  pleafing,  and  at  the  fame  time  venerable. 
He  never  made  ulc  of  fpeflacles,  and  lolf  but  one 
tooth  during  his  whole  life. 

His  temper  is  faid  to  have  been  {o  equal  and  mild, 
that  no  accident  could  difturb  it.  Of  this  the  follow- 
ing remarkable  indance  is  related.  Sir  Ifaac  had  a 
favourite  little  dog,  which  he  called  Diamord ;  and 
being  one  day  called  out  cf  his  ftuJy  into  the  next 
room,  Di'.imond  was  left  behind.  When  Sir  ifaac  re 
turned,  having  been  ahfcnt  but  a  few  minutes,  he  had 
the  mortification  to  find,  that  Diamond  having  thrown 
down  a  li'd;htf-'d  candle  among  fome  papers,  the  nearly 
finiihed  l.tboar  of  many  years  was  in  fl-imes,  and  almoft 
cor.fumed  to  aihes.  Th's  lofs,  as  Sir  li'aac  was  then 
very  far  advanced  in  years,  was  irrctrievabie  ;  yet, 
without  once  ftriking  the  dog,  hi  only  rebuked  him 
with  this  e.^clamatlon,  "Oh!  Diamond?  Dlamcind! 
thou  little  knowell  the  mifchief  thou  haft  done  !" 

He  was  a  great  lover  of  peace  ;  and  would  rather 
have  chofen  to  remain  in  obfcurity  than  to  have  the 
calm  of  life  ruffled  by  thofe  ftorms  and  difputes  which 
genius  and  learning  always  draw  upon  thofe  that  are 
peculiarly  eminent  for  them.  In  contemplating  Iiis  ge- 
nius it  prefcntly  becomes  a  doubt,  which  of  thefe  en- 
dowments had  the  grcateft  {liare,fagacity, penetration, 
ilrength,  or  diligence  :  and,  after  all,  the  mark  that 
feems  moft  to  diftinp-uilh  it  is,  that  he  liimfclf  made 
the  jnfteft  eftlmation  of  it,  declaring,  that,  if  he  had 
dene  the  world  any  fervice,  it  was  du;  to  nothing  but 
induftry  and  patient  thought ;  that  he  kept  the  fub- 
jciS  under  confideration  conftantly  before  him,  and 
waited  till  the  firlt  dawning  opened  gradually,  by 
little  and  little,  into  a  full  and  clear  light.  It  is  faid, 
that  when  he  liad  any  mathematical  problems  or  fo- 
lutions  in  his  mind,  he  would  never  quit  the  fubjeft 
on  any  account.  Dinner  h;;s  been  often  three  hours 
ready  for  him  before  he  cimld  be  brought  to  table  :  and 
his  man  often  faid,  when  he  has  been  getting  up  in  a 
mor;;ing,  he  has  fometimes  begun  to  drefs,  and  with 
one  leg  in  his  breeches  fat  dov/n  again  on  the  bed, 
■where  he  has  remained  for  hours  before   he  got  his 


cloaths  on.     From  his  love  of  peace,  r;0  doubt,  arofe    N'cwton. 

that  unufual  kind  of  horror  which  he  had  for  all  d'f- ^ 

putes ;  a  fteady  unbroken  attention,  ficc  from  llioll; 
ircquent  recoilings  infeparably  incident  to  other.s,  was 
his  peculiar  felicity  ;  he  knew  it,  and  he  knew  the  value 
of  it.  No  wonder  then  that  controverfy  was  looked 
on  as  his  bane.  When  fomc  objeflions,  hallily  n.adc  to 
his  difcoveries  conrcrning  light  and  colours,  induced 
him  to  lay  afide  the  ilefign  lie  had  of  pnbliliilng  his 
optic  Icflures,  wc  find  him  refleiling  on  that  dil'pulc, 
into  vv-hich  he  was  unavoid.ibly  drawn  theicby,  in  thcfc 
terms:  "  I  blamed  my  own  imprudence  for  partinj>- 
with  fo  real  a  blefling  as  my  quiet,  to  run  after  a  iha- 
dow."  It  is  true,  this  lliadow  (as  Mr  Font;nel!e  o!)- 
ferves)  did  not  efcape  him  afterv.-ards,  nor  did  it  coll 
him  that  quiet  wliich  he  fo  much  valued,  but  proved 
as  much  a  real  happineis  to  him  as  his  quiet  itfelf ;  yet 
this  was  a  happinefs  ol  his  own  niaking :  he  took  a. 
refolulion,  fioni  thefe  difputes,  not  to  publilh  any  more 
about  that  theory  till  he  had  put  it  above  the  reach 
of  con.roverfy,  by  the  exacleft  experiments  and  the 
ftriflell  dem.onftrations;  and  accordingly  it  has  never 
been  called  in  quellion  iince.  In  the  fame  temptr,  af- 
ter he  had  fcnt  the  manufcript  of  his  Prhtcipia  to  the 
Royal  Society,  with  his  conlcnt  to  the  printing  of  it 
by  them,  upon  Mr  Hook's  injurioufly  infilling  that 
himfell  had  demonllrated  Kepler's  problem  before  our 
autlior,  he  determined,  rather  than  be  involved  acain 
in  a  controverfy,  to  fupprefs  the  third  book,  and  was 
very  hardly  prevailed  upon  to  alter  that  refolution.  It 
is  true,  the  public  was  thereby  a  gainer ;  that  book, 
which  is  indeed  no  more  than  a  corollary  of  fome  pro- 
pofitions  in  the  firlt,  being  originally  drawn  up  in  the 
popular  way,  with  a  defign  to  publilli  it  in  that  form  ; 
whereas  he  was  now  convinced  that  It  would  be  beft 
not  to  let  it  go  abroad  without  a  ftrift  demonftration. 

After  p.n,notwithftanding  his  anxious  care  to  avoid 
every  occafion  of  breaking  his  intcnfe  application  to 
ftudy,  he  was  at  a  great  diftance  from  being  fteeped 
in  philofophy  ;  on  the  contrary,  he  could  lay  afide  his 
thoughts,  though  engaged  in  the  moft  intricate  re- 
fearches,  when  his  other  affairs  recjuired  his  attend- 
ance ;  and,  as  foon  as  he  had  leifure,  refume  the  fub- 
jeiS  at  the  point  where  he  had  left  off.  This  he  fcems 
to  have  done  not  fo  much  by  any  extraordinary  (Irength 
of  memory,  as  by  the  force  of  his  inventive  faculty,  to 
which  every  thing  opened  itfelf  again  with  eafe,  if  no- 
thing intervened  to  rutP.e  him.  The  readincfs  of  his 
invention  made  him  not  think  of  putting  his  memory 
much  to  the  trial :  but  this  was  the  olFspring  ci  a  vi- 
gorous intenfenels  of  thought,  out  of  v.'hich  he  was  but 
a  common  man.  He  fpent,  therefore,  the  piime  of  his 
age  in  thofe  abftrufe  refearches,  when  his  iituation  in 
a  college  gave  him  leifure,  and  even  while  ftudy  was  his 
proper  profeiTion.  But  as  foon  as  he  vras  removed  to 
the  mint,  he  applied  himfelt  chiefly  to  the  buiinefs  of 
that  otKce ;  and  fo  far  quitted  mathematics  and  philo- 
fiiphy,  as  not  to  engage  in  any  purfuits  of  either  kind 
afterwards. 

The  amiable  quality  of  modcfty  is  reprefented  as 

ftandincr  foremoft  in  the  character  of  this  rreat  man's 

_  o 

mind  and  manners.  It  was  in  reality  gi  eater  than  can 
be  eafily  imagined,  or  will  be  readily  believed:  yet  it 
always  continued  fo  without  any  alteration,  though 
the  whole  v.-crld,  fays  Fontenelle,  confpired  agaiuftit; 
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Ncwtivn.  ^pd  let  us  atlcl,  though  he  was  thereby  robhel  of  his 
""  "  invention  of  Huxijns.  Ni.-holas  Mercatoi-publilhinghis 
l,n^iinthtn'jtecl:iua  in  1668,  where  he  g;ive  the  tiiui-'. 
dr.Uure  of  the  hyperbohi  by  an  infinite  feries,  which  was 
the  firit  appcar.ir.c;  in  the  learned  world  of  a  fe ties  of 
this  fort  drawn  from  the  particular  nature  of  the  curve, 
and  that  in  a  manner  very  new  and  abftrafled ;  Dr  Bar- 
row.lhcn  at  Cambridge,  whcreMr  Newton, at  that  time 
about  26  years  of  age,  rellded,  rccolk-fled  llmt  he  had 
Tiiet  with  the  fame  thing  In  the  writuigs  of  that  young 
gentleman;  and  there  not  confined  to  the  hypcrbol  i 
only,  but  extended,  by  general  forms,  to  all  forts'of 
curves,  even  fuch  as  are  n;echanical ;  to  their  tpiadra- 
tures,  their  reftitications,  and  their  centres  of  gravity  ; 
to  the  folids  formed  by  their  relations,  and  to  the  ili- 
jerfices  of  thofe  folids;  fo  that,  when  their  determi- 
nations were  pollible,  the  feries  (lopped  at  a  certain 
point,  or  at  leaft  their  funis  were  given  by  Rated  rules : 
and,  if  the  abfolute  determination  were  impolfible, 
they  could  yet  be  infinitely  approximated  ;  which  is 
thehnppicft  and  moll  refined  method,  fays  Mr  Fonte- 
relle,  of  fupplying  the  defects  of  human  knowledge 
that  man's  imagination  could  poflibly  invent.  To  be 
mafter  of  fo  fruitful  and  general  a  theory  was  a  mine  of 
^old  to  a  geometrici<in  ;  but  it  was  a  greater  glory  to 
have  been  the  dlfcovever  of  fo  furprifing  and  ingenious 
a  fylltm.  So  that  Mr  Newton,  finding  by  Merca- 
tor's  book,  that  he  was  in  the  way  to  it,  and  that 
others  might  foil  iw  in  his  traft,  (hould  naturally  have 
been  forward  to  open  his  treafures,  and  fecure  the  pro- 
perty, which  confifted  in  making  the  difcovery  ;  but 
he  contented  himfelf  with  his  treafure  which  he  had 
found,  without  regarding  the  glory.  What  an  idea, 
does  it  give  us  of  his  unparalkled  rnodefty,  when  we 
fee  him  declaring,'^that  he  thought  Mercator  had  en- 
tirely difcovered  his  fecret,  or  that  otliers  would,  be- 
■  fore  he  was  of  a  proper  age  for  writing  ?  His  MS,  up- 
on infinite  feries  was  communicated  to  none  but  Mr 
John  Collins  and  the  lord  Brounker;  and  even  that 
had  not  been  complied  with,  but  for  Dr  Barrow,  who 
would  not  fuffcr  him  to  indulge  his  modefty  fo  much 
as  he  defircd. 

It  is  further  obferved,  concerning  this  part  of  his 
cliarader,  that  he  never  talked  ei.her  of  himfelf  or 
otheis,  nor  even  behaved  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  give 
the  moft  malicious  cenfurers  the  leaft  occafion  even  to 
fuipecfl  him  of  vanity.  He  was  candid  and  affable,  and 
always  put  himfelf  upon  a  level  with  his  company.  He 
nev;r  thought  eitlier  his  merit  or  his  reputation  fuffi- 
clent  Loexcule  him  from  any  of  the  common  offices  of 
focial  life ;  no  fingulari'.ies,  either  natural  or  affe>fted, 
ditlinguiflied  him  from  other  men.  Though  he  was 
rirmly  attached  to  the  church  of  England,  he  was 
avcrlc  to  the  perfeciition  of  tl;e  non  conformiits.  He 
judged  of  men  by  their  manners  ;  and  the  true  fchif- 
riatics,in  his  opiruon,  where  the  vicious  and  the  wicked. 
Not  that  h;  confined  h.is  principles  to  natural  religion, 
fi,r  he  was  thoroughl)  perfuaded  of  the  truth  of  reve- 
lation ;  and  amidit  the  great  variety  cf  bo  ks  which 
he  had  conftantly  before  him,  that  which  he  fludied 
with  the  greated  appllcaticn  wis  the  Bible:  and  he 
luiderflood  the  nature  and  force  of  moral  certainty  as 
well  as  he  did  that  of  of  a  ftr  .ft  demonftration. 

Sir  Ifaac  did  not  ncgkd  the  opportunities  of 
doing  good,  when  the  revenues  of  his  patrimony, 
a;iJ  a  prolitablc  cmplciymciit,  improved  by   a  pru- 


dent ceconomy,  put  it  in  his  power.  We  have  two 
remarkable  inllauces  of  his  bounty  and  generofity  ; 
one  to  Mr  M'Laurin,  profellbr  of  mathematics  at 
Edinburgli,  to  whom  he  offered  20 1.  per  annum  ; 
and  the  other  to  his  niece  Barton,  who  had  an  an- 
nuity of  100  1.  per  annum  fettled  upon  her  by  him. 
When  decency  upon  any  occafion  recpiired  expence 
and  Ihew,  he  was  magnificent  witliout  grudging 
it, and  with  a  very  good  grace;  at  all  other  times, 
that  pimp  which  feems  great  to  low  minds  only,  was 
utterly  retrenched,  and  the  expence  referved  for  better 
ufes.  He  never  married,  anJ  perhaps  he  never  had 
leifure  to  think  of  it.  Being  immerfed  in  profiund 
fludies  during  the  prime  of  liis  age,  and  afterwards  en- 
gaged in  an  emj)loyment  t)f  great  importance,  and 
even  quite  taken  up  with  the  company  which  his  me- 
rit drew  to  him,  he  was  not  fenfibte  of  any  vacancy  in 
life,  nor  of  the  want  of  a  companion  at  home.  He 
left  32,0001.  at  his  death  ;  but  made  no  will,  which 
Mr  Fontenellc  tells  us  was  becaufe  he  thought  a  le- 
gacy  was  no  gift.  As  to  his  works,  befides  what  were 
publlfhed  in  his  life-time,  there  were  found  after  his 
death,  among  his  papers,  leveral  difcourfes  upon  the 
fubjeds  of  antiquity,  hiltory,  divinity,  chemillry,  and 
mathemaiic-,  fcveral  of  which  were  publifhed  at  dif- 
ferent times. 

NiifTONi.iN  Phikfriphy,  the  doflrine  of  the  unlverfe, 
and  particularly  ot  tiie  heavenly  bodies,  their  laws,  af- 
feiftions,  &c.  as  delivered  by  Sir  Ifiiac  Newton. 

The  term  NciLHoman  Phi.'ofcphy  is  applied  very  dif- 
ferently; whence  divers  contufed  notions  reiating 
thereto.  Some  authors  under  tliis  philofophy  in- 
clude all  the  corpulcular  phiiolbphy,  confidcred  as  it 
now  Hands  corrcifled  and  reformed  by  the  difcoveries 
and  improvements  made  in  feveral  parts  thereof  by 
Sir  Ifaac  Newton.  In  which  fenfe  it  is  that  Grave- 
iande  calls  his  elements  of  phyfks,  Introdnilio  ad  Ph'i- 
lojjphiam  Neivlonianam.  And  in  this  fenfe  the  New- 
tonian is  the  fame  with  the  new  philofophy  ;  and  (lands 
contradiflinguilhed  from  the  Cartehan,  the  Peripatetic, 
and  the  ancient  Corpufcular. 

Others,  by  Ncivtonian  Philofophy,  mean  the  method 
or  order  which  Sir  Ifkac  Newton  obferves  in  philofb- 
phifing  ;  viz..  die  reafbning  and  drawing  of  conclu- 
fions  direclly  from  phenomena,  exclufive  of  all  previous 
hypotlieles  ;  the  beginning  from  fimple  principles ;  de- 
ducing the  firft  powers  and  laws  of  nature  from  a  few 
fekifl  phenomena,  and  then  applying  thofe  laws,  &c. 
to  account  for  other  things.  And  in  this  fenfe  the 
Neiv'.oiiian  Pht'.ofophy,\'i  die  fame  with  the  exprimeit- 
ttil  philojcphy,  and  (lands  oppofed  to  the  ancient  Cor- 
puj'u'ar. 

Others,  by  Ne'wtonian  philofophy,  mean  that  where- 
in phyfical  bodies  are  conlidered  mathematically,  and 
where  geometry  and  mechanics  are  applied  to  the  fo- 
luti.nofthe  appearances  of  nature.  In  which  fenfe  the 
Newtonian  is  the  fame  widi  the  mechanical  and  mathe- 
matical philofophy. 

Others  again,  by  Newtonian  Philofophy,  underftand 
that  part  of  phyfical  knowledge  which  6ir  liaac  New- 
ton has  handled,  improved,  and  demondialed,  in  his 
Principia. 

Others,  laflly,  by  Neiutonian  Philofophy,  mean  the 
new  principles  which  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  has  brought 
into  philofophy:  die  new  fyflem- founded  diercon} 
and  tlie  new  folutions  of  phenomena  thence  deduced} 
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iu   Newtonian  or  that  which  charaflerizes  and  diftinguiflies  his  phi- 
?.)    I'hilofophy  lofojihy  from  all  others. — Which  is  t!ie  feiile  wherein 
~~^         we  ihiill  chieily  conlider  it. 

As  to  the  hiftory  of  this  philofophy,  we  have  no- 
thing to  add  to  what  has  been  given  in  the  preceding 
article.  It  was  firll  made  public  in  the  year  16H7, 
by  the  author,  then  a  fellow  of  Trinity-college,  Cam- 
bridi^e  ;  and  in  tlie  year  i  7  13,  republilhed  with  conli- 
derable  improvements. — Sev? ral  autliors  have  fmce  at- 
tempted to  mai<e  it  plainer ;  by  fetting  .ifide  many  of 
the  more  fublime  mathematical  refearches,  and  fubRi- 
tiiting  either  more  obvious  reafonings  or  experiments 
in  lieu  thereof;  particularly  Whifton  in  hi-i  Prided. 
Pb)'f.  Muthcmjt.  Gravefande  in  Element.  &'  Injlit.  and 
Dr  Pemberton  in  his  Vietv. 

The  whole  of  the  Newtonian  Philofoplj,  as  delivered 
by  the  author,  is  contained  in  his  Prhkip'ur,  or  TiJa- 
ihematical  Principles  of  Natural  Philufuphy.  He  founds 
his  fyttemon  the  following  definitions. 

1.  The  quantity  of  matter  is  the   rr:eafure  of  the 

fame,  arifmg  from  its  denfity  and  bidk  conjunflly 

Thus  air  of  a  double  denfity,  in  a  double  fpace,  is 
quadruple  in  quantity;  in  a  triple  ipace,  fextuple  in 
quantity,  &c. 

2.  The  quantity  of  motion  is  the  ineafure  of  the 
fame,  arifing  from  the  velocity  and  quantity  of  mat- 
ter conjundly.  This  is  evident  becaufe  the  motion 
of  the  whole  is  the  motion  of  all  its  part'i;  and  there- 
fore in  a  body  double  in  quantity,  with  equal  velocity, 
the  motion  is  double,  &c. 

Vis  infita,  3-  The  vis  injita,  or  innate  force  of  matter,  is  a 
dc6neil  and  power  of  refdllng,  by  which  every  body,  as  much  as 
•■fajeded  to.  ifi  it  liesj  endeavours  to  perfevere  in  its  prefent  (late, 
whether  it  be  of  reft,  or  moving  unilormly  forward  in 
a  right  line. — This  delinition  is  proved  to  be  jull,  only 
by  the  difficulty  we  find  in  moving  any  thing  out  of 
its  place ;  3nd  this  difficulty  is  by  fome  reckoned  to 
proceed  only  from  gravity.  They  contend,  that  in 
thofe  cafes  where  we  can  prevent  the  force  of  gravity 
from  afling  upon  bodies,  this  power  of  refillan.:e  be- 
comes infenfible,  and  thegreatell  quantities  of  matter 
may  be  put  in  motion  by  the  very  lej(t  force.  Thus 
there  have  been  balances  formed  fo  exaft,  that  when 
loaded  with  200  weight  in  eacli  Icale,  they  would  turn 
by  the  addition  cf  a  fingle  drachm.  In  this  cafe 
400  lb.  ot  matter  was  put  in  motion  by  a  fingle 
drachm,  /'.  e.  by -j-y^  00  partscf  its  own  quantity  ;  and 
even  tliis  fmail  weight,  ihey  fay,  is  only  necelfary  on 
account  of  the  inaccuracy  of  the  machine  ;  fo  that  we 
have  no  reafon  to  fuppofe,  diat,  if  the  friftion  could 
be  entirely  removed,  it  would  take  more  force  to  move 
a  tun  weight  than  a  grain  of  fand.  This  objeilion, 
liowever,  is  not  taken  notice  of  by  Sir  Ifaac  ;  and  he 
beftows  on  the  refdting  power  abovememioned  the 
name  oivit  hierli,t  ;  a  pluafe  v.hich  is  perhaps  nt.t  well 
chofen,  and  with  which  inferior  writers  have  endea- 
voured to  make  their  readers  merry  at  the  e>:pence  of 
•Young's  Newton.  K  force  of  waHi'viiy,  it  lias  b'.'en  faid,  is  a 
Jlxamiiu-  forcekfs  force ;  and  analogous  to  a  bluik  mihlte,  a  cold 
''""  "f  '''^  heat,  and  a  tempejluous  calm. 

fourli"  I)  -  ■^"'"  ^bjeflions  of  more  importance  have  been  made 
iinit'ons  of  '^°  ^'^^  whole  of  this  dodtrine  than  thofe  which  merely 
the  firlt  refpeifl  the  term  vis  inertia:  "  An  endeavour  to  re- 
Book  of  main  at  reft  (we  are  told*)  is  unneceil'ary,  whilft  no- 
the  Princi-  thing  attempts  to  dillurb  the  reft.     It  is  likewife  im- 

fia,  itt. 


pollible  to  be  conceived,  as  it  implies  a  contradicftion.  Newtonian' 
A  man,  by  oppofing  iorcc  to  force,  may  endeavour  Plii'^f' r'ly 
not  to  be  moved  ;  but  this  oppolltion  is  an  endeavour  *^^  "" 
to  move,  not  with  a  df^n  to-  move,  but  by  counter- 
acting another  force  to  prevent  being  moved.  An 
endeavour  not  to  move  therefore  cannot  e.xill  in  bo- 
dies, becaufe  it  is  abftird  ;  and  if  we  appeal  fo  fa'ft» 
we  Ihall  find  every  body  in  an  acflual  and  conllant  en. 
deavour  to  move."  It  has  been  likewife  nbferved, 
and  we  think  juftly,  that  "  if  bodies  could  continue  to 
move  by  any  innate  force,  they  m^ght  alfo  bt^in  to 
move  by  that  force.  '  For  the  ianie  caufe  which  can 
move  a  body  with  a  given  velocity  at  one  time,  could 
do  it,  if  prefent,  at  any  other  time  ;  and  therefore  if 
the  force  by  which  bi  dies  continue  in  motion  v.-ere 
innate  and  eflential  to  them,  they  would  begin  to 
move  of  themfelves,  which  is  not  true."  Newton 
indeed  lays  that  tliis  innate  force  is  the  caufe  of 
motion  under  certain  circumftances  only,  or  when  the 
body  is  afled  upon  by  a  force  imprelfcd  ab  cstra. 
Eut  if  tl-.is  impvelled  force  do  not  continue  as  well 
as  begin  the  motion,  if  it  ceafe  the  inftant  that 
the  impreffion  is  over,  and  the  body  continue  to 
move  by  its  vis  in^rtiic,  why  is  the  body  ever  flopped  ? 
"  If  in  the  beginning  of  the  motion  the  body,  by- 
its  innate  force,  overcomes  a  certain  refiftance  of  fric- 
tion and  air,  in  any  following  times,  the  force  being 
undlminiflied,  it  will  overcome  the  fame  refiftance  for 
ever.  Thefe  refiftar.ces,  therefore  coulJ  never  change 
the  ftate  of  a  moving  body,  becaufe  they  cannot 
change  the  quantity  of  its  motive  R.rce.  But  this  is 
contrary  to  univerfal  experience."  For  thefe  reafons 
we  are  inclined  to  think  that  bodies  are  wholly  paf- 
five  ;  that  they  endeavour  nothing  ;  and  that  they  con- 
tinue in  motion  not  by  any  innate  force-or  iv'j-  injlta,  but 
by  that  force,  whatever  it  be,  which  begins  the  motion,, 
and  which,  whilft  it  remains  with  the  moving  body, 
is  gradually  diminifhed,  and  at  laft  overcome  by  op- 
pohte  forces,  when  the  body  cf  courfe  ceafes  to  m.ove. 
4.  An  imp.'-elk-d  force  is  an  action  exerted  upon  a 
body,  in  order  to  change  its  ftate,  either  of  reft,  or  of 
moving  uniformly  forward  in  a  right  line. — This 
force  coniifts  in  the  aflion  only;  and  remains  no 
longer  in  the  body  when  the  ac"fion  is  over.  For  a 
body  maintains  every  new  ftate  it  acquires  by  its  vis 
inert i^e  only. 

It  is  here  implied,  and  indeed  fully  expreded,  that 
motion  is  nr.t  continued  by  the  fame  power  that  pro- 
duced it.  Now  there  are  two  grounds  on  which  the 
truth  of  this  doctrine  may  be  fuppofed  to  reft. 

"  FirJI,  On  a  direft  proof  that  the  iraprelfed  force 
does  not  remain  in  the  body,  either  by  fliowing  the 
nature  of  tire  force  to  be  tranfitory  and  incapable  of 
more  than  its  firft  aiftion  ;  or  that  it  acts  ordy  on  the 
furfice,  and  that  the  body  efcapes  from  it;  or  that 
the  force  is  fomcwhere  elfe,  and  not  remaining  in  the 
body.     But  none  of  thefe  direft  proofs  are  offered. 

"  Secondly,  It  may  reft  on  an  indirect  proof,  that 
there  is  in  the  nature  of  body  a  fufficient  caufe  for 
the  continuance  of  every  new  ftate  acquired ;  and 
that  therefore  any  adventitious  force  to  continue  mo- 
tion,  though  neceifary  for  its  produdion,  is  fuper- 
fluous  and  inadmiffible.  As  tliis  is  the  verv  ground 
on  which  the  fuppofition  ftands,  it  ought  to  have  been 
indubitably  certain  that  the  innate  force  of  the  body 
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is  fufficient  to  perpetuate  the  motion  it  lia?  once  ac- 
quired, before  tlie  other  agent,  hy  which  the  motion 
•was  communicated,  had  heen  difmiired  from  the  office. 
But  the  innate  force  of  body  has  been  fhown  not 
to  be  that  which  continues  its  motion;  and  there- 
fore the  proof,  that  the  imprcifeJ  force  does  not  re- 
main ill  the  body,  fails.  Nor  Indeed  is  it  in  this 
cafe  d 
then  be 

of  motion*."  When  we  mention  an  impielfed  iorce, 
we  mean  fuch  a  force  as  is  communicated  either  at 
the  furface  of  the  body  or  by  being  diifufed  through 
the  mafs. 
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are  often  unequal.     Pofitions  properly  have  no  qua*.  Newteni»t 

tity,  nor  arc  they  fo  much  the  jilaces  lliemfclves  as  the  ['fc'l<'f''pl'7 

properties  of  places.     The  motion  of  the  whole  is  the 

iame  thing  with  the  fum  of  the  motions  of  t'ne  par's; 

that  is,  the  tranil.ition  of  the  whole  out  of  its  iilace 

is  the  fame  thii^g  with  the  fum  of  the  tranflations  of 

the  parts  out  of  their  places  :  and  tiierefore  the  place 


ill  the  body,  fails.  Nor  Indeed  is  it  in  tins  ine  parts  out  ui  uieir  piaccs :  .mu  li.c:c.>j,c  uiu  p.^i..; 
cfirableto  fupport  the  proof,  becaufe  we  fliould  of  the  whole  is  the  fame  thing  with  the  fum  of  the 
be  le'"t  without  any  reafon  for  the  continuance    places  of  the  pa,  ts  ;  and  tor  that  reafon  it  is  internal, 


and  in  the  whole  body.  _ 

IV.  Abfolute  motion  is  the  tranflation  of  a   body  of  niotioii. 
from  one  abiblute  place  into  another,  and  relative  mo- 
tion the  Lranflation  from  one  relative  place  into  ano- 


A  centripetal  force  is  that  by  which  bodies  are    ther.     Thus,  in  a  iliip  under  lail,  the  relative  place  of 


drawn,  impelled,  or  any  way  tend  towards  a  point,  as 
to  a  centre. — The  quantity  of  any  cer.tripetal  force 
may  be  confidered  as  of  three  kinds,  abiblute,  accele- 
rative,  and  motive. 

6.  The  abfolute  quantity  of  a  centrifugal  force  is 
the  meafure  of  the  fame,  proportional  to  the  efRcacy 
of  the  caufe  that  propagates  it  from  the  centre,  through 
the  fpaces  round  about. 

7.  The  accclerative  quantity  of  a  centripetal  force 
is  the  meafure  of  the  fame,  proportional  to  the  Velo- 
city which  it  generates  in  a  given  time. 

8.  The  motive  quantity  of  a  centripetal  force  is  a 


a  body  is  that  part  of  the  fhip  which  the  body  pof- 
feffes,  or  that  part  of  its  cavity  which  the  b^dy  fills, 
and  which  tiierefore  moves  together  with  the  (hip  ; 
and  relative  rell  is  the  continuance  of  the  body  in  the 
fame  part  of  the  (hip,  or  of  its  cavity.  But  real 
abfolute  rell  is  the  continuance  of  the  liody  in  the 
fame  par:  of  that  immoveable  fpa:e  in  which  the  rtiip 
itfelf,  its  cavity,  and  all  that  it  contains,  is  moved. 
Wherefore,  if  the  earth  is  really  at  red,  the  body 
which  relatively  refts  in  the  fliip  will  really  and  ab- 
folutely  move  with  the  fame  velocity  which  the  ihip 
has  on  tlie  earth.     But  if  the  earth  a'fo  move=,  the 


meafure  of  the    fame,    proportional    to   the  motion    true  and  ablolute  motion  of  the  body  will  arife,  partly 
which  it  generates  in  a  given  time.— This  is  always    from  the  true   motion  ot    the  earth  m    immoveable 


known  by  the  quantity  oi  a  force  equal  and  contrary 
To  it,  that  isjull  fufficient  to  hinder  the  defcentof  the 
body. 

Scholia. 

I.  Abfolute,  true,  and  mathematical  time,  of  itfelf, 
and  from  its  own  nature,  flows  equably,  without  re- 
gard to  any  thing  external,  and,  by  another  name,  is 
called  duration.  Relative,  apparent,  and  common 
time,  is  fome  feniible  and  external  meafure  of  dura- 
tion, whether  accurate  or  not,  which  is  commonly  ufed 
inftead  of  true  lime  ;  fuch  as  an  hour,  a  day,  a  month, 
a  year ;  &c. 

II.  Abfolute  fpace,  in  its  own  nature,  v>-ithout  re- 
<rard  to  any  thing  external,  remains  always  fimilar 
and  immoveable.  Relative  fpace  is  fome  moveable 
dimenfion  or  meafure  of  the  abfolute  fpaces ;  and  which 
is  vulgarly  taken  for  immoveable  fpace.  Such  is  the 
dimenfion  of  a  fubtcrraneous,  an  aerial,  or  celellial 
fpace,  determined  by  its  pofttion  to  bodies,  and  which 
is  vulgarly  taken  for  immoveable  fpace ;  as  the  di- 
ftance  of  a  fubterraneous,  an  aerial,  or  celellial  fpace. 


fpace  ;  partly  from  tlie  relative  motion  of  tlie  Ihip  oa 
the  earth  :  and  if  the  body  moves  alfo  relatively  in 
the  lh:p,  its  true  mot  on  will  arife  partly  from  the 
true  motion  of  the  earth  in  immoveable  fpace,  and 
partly  from  the  relative  motions  as  well  of  the  Ihip  on 
the  earth  as  of  the  body  in  the  (hip  ;  and  from  thefe  re- 
lative motions  will  arife  the  relative  motion  of  the  body 
on  the  earth.  As  if  that  part  of  the  earth  where  the 
ihip  is,  was  truly  moved  towards  the  call,  with  a 
velocity  of  looioparts;  while  the  (hip  itfelf  wLh  a 
frefh  gale  is  carried  towards  the  well,  with  a  velocity 
expreiied  by  10  of  thefe  parts  ;  but  a  fail^r  walks  in  the 
(hip  towards  the  eaft  with  one  part  of  the  faid  velocity : 
then  the  lailor  will  be  moved  truly  and  abfolute'.y  in 
immoveable  fpace  towards  the  eaft  witli  a  velocity  of 
1 00 1  paits;  and  relatively  on  the  earth  towards  the 
well,  with  a  velocity  ot  9  ot  thole  parts. 

Abfolute  time,  in  altronomy,  is  diilinguiHied  from 
relative,  by  the  equation  or  corre<flion  of  the  vulgar 
time.    For  the  natuial  days  are  truly  unequal,  though 


they  are  commonly  confidered  as  equal,  and  ufed  for  a 
determined  by  its  pofition  in  refpea  of  the  earth,  meafure  of  time:  ailronomers  correct  this  inequality 
Abfolute  and  relative  fpace  are  the  fame  in  figure  lor  their  m^re  accurate  deducing  ot  the  celellial  mo- 
and  magnitude ,  but  they  do  not  remain  always  nu-  tions.  It  may  be  that  there  is  no  iuch  thuig  as  an 
merically  the  fame.  Tor  if  the  earth,  for  inllancc,  equable  motion  whereby  time  may  be  accurately  mea- 
moves,  a  fpace  of  our  air  which,   relatively  and  in    itired.     All  motions  may  be  acceleraled  or  retarded ; 
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refpea  of  the  earth,  reiruiins  alwavs  the  fame,  will  at  but  the  true  or  equabie  progrels  ot  abfolute  time  is 

one  time  be  cue  part  of  the  abfokite  ipace  into  wh  ch  liable  to  no  change.  The  duration  oftheperleverance  of 

the  earth  pailes  ;  at  another  time  it  vrill  be  another  part  the  exiftence  of  things  remains  die  lame,  whether  the 

of  the  fame  ;  and  lb,  abi-blutely  underftood,  it  will  be  m.;tions  are  fwitt  or  flow,  or  none  at  all ;  and  there- 

perpetua'ly  mutable.  ^'■''■'^  ought  to  be   dillmguilhed  from  what  are  only 

III.  Place  is'  a  part  of  fpace  which  a  bodv  takes  feniible  meafures  thereof  and  out  of  v.-hich  we  colka 

up  -,  and  is,  according  to  the  fpace,  either  abiblute  or  it  by  means  of  the  allronomical  equation.     The  ne- 

relative.     Our  autlior  favs  it  is  />art  of  fpace  ;  not  the  celhty  ot  which  equation  for  deteruumng  the  times  of 

fituation,  nor  the  external  fui  face  of  the  body.     For  -t  phenomenon  is  evinced,  as  well  from  the  experiments 

the  places  of   equal    folids    arc    always    equal;    but  of  the  pendalum-clock  as  by  echpfes  of  the  fatellites 

their  fuperticies,  by  reafon  of  dieir  dilTimilar  figures,  ot  Jupiter.  ^ 
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As  tlie  order  of  the  parts  of  time  is  immutable,  fo 
;tlfo  is  the  order  of  tlie  parts  of  fpace.  Suppofc  thcfc 
parts  to  be  moved  out  of  their  phices  and  they  will  be 
moved  (if  we  may  be  allowed  the  exprellion)  out  ot 
thi.mfelves.  Tor  time  and  fpaces  are,  as  it  were, 
the  places  of  thcmfclves,  as  of  all  other  things.  All 
things  are  placed  in  time  as  to'ordcr  oi"  fuccellion  ;  and 
in  fpace  as  to  order  of  fituation.  It  is  from  their 
clfence  or  nature  that  they  are  places  ;  and  thrt  the 
primary  places  of  things  Ihould  be  moveable,  is  abfurd. 
Thefe  are  tlierefore  the  abfnhite  places ;  and  tranfla- 
tions  out  of  thofe  places  are  the  only  abfolute  mo- 
tions. 

But  becaufe  the  parts  of  fpace  cannot  be  fecn,  or 
diftinguitliedfrom  one  another  by  the  fenfes,  therefore 
in  their  ftead  we  uf:  fcnfible  meafiires  of  them.  For, 
from  the  pofitions  and  diftances  of  things  from  any 
body,  confidered  as  immoveable,  we  define  all  places  ; 
and  then  with  refpefl  to  fuch  places,  we  cllimate  all 
motions,  confidering  bodies  as  transferred  from  fome 
of  thofe  places  into  others.  And  fo,  inftead  of  abfo- 
lute places  and  motions,  we  ufc  relative  ones  ;  and 
that  without  any  inconvenience  in  common  affairs  : 
but  in  philofophicid  d'fquilitions  we  ought  to  abllraifl 
from  our  fenfes,  and  confider  things  thcmfelves  di- 
ftinfl  from  what  are  only  fenllble  meafures  of  them. 
For  it  may  be,  that  there  is  no  body  really  at  reft, 
to  which  the  places  and  motions  of  others  may  be  re- 
ferred. 

But  we  may  diftinguifli  reft,  and  motion,  abfolute 
and  relative,  one  from  the  other  by  their  properties, 
caufes,  and  effefts.  It  is  a  property  of  reft,  that 
bodies  really  at  reft  do  reft  in  refpeft  of  each  other. 
And  therefore,  as  it  is  pofUble,  that,  in  the  remote  re- 
gions of  the  fixed  ftars,  or  perhaps  far  beyond  them, 
there  may  be  fome  body  abfolutely  at  reft,  tho'  it  be  im- 
poflible  to  know  from  the  pofition  of  bodies  to  one  ano- 
ther in  our  regions,  whether  any  of  thcfe  do  keep  the 
fame  pofition  to  that  remote  body  ;  it  follows,  that 
abfolute  reft  cannot  be  determined  from  the  pofition  of 
bodies  in  our  regions. 

It  is  a  property  of  motion,  that  the  parts  which 
retain  given  pofitions  to  their  wholes  do  partake  of  tlie 
motion  of  their  wholes.  For  all  parts  of  revolving 
bodies  endeavour  to  recede  from  the  axis  of  motion  ; 
and  the  impetus  of  bodies  moving  forwards  ariJ'es  from 
the  joint  impetus  of  all  parts.  Therefore  if  fur- 
rounding  bodies  are  moved,  thofe  that  are  relatively 
at  reft  within  them  will  partake  of  their  motion. 
Upon  which  account  the  true  and  abfolute  motion  of 
a  body  cannot  be  determined  by  tlie  tranilation  of  it 
from  ihofe  only  wliich  i'eem  to  reft ;  for  the  external 
bodies  ought  not  only  to  appear  at  reft,  but  to  be 
really  at  reft.  For  oiherwife  all  included  bodies,  be- 
fide  their  tranflation  from  near  the  furrounding  ones, 
partake  likewife  of  their  true  motions  ;  and  though 
that  tranflation  was  not  made,  they  would  not  really 
be  at  reft,  but  only  feem  to  be  fo.  For  the  fur- 
rounding  bodies  ftand  in  the  like  relation  to  the  fur- 
rounded,  as  the  exterior  part  of  a  whole  does  to  the 
interior,  or  as  the  fhell  does  to  tlie  kernel  ;  but  if 
the  fhell  moves",  the  kernel  will  alfo  move,  as  being 
part  of  the  whole,  witliout  any  removal  from  near  ih; 
ihell. 

A  property  near  akin  to  the  preceding  is,  tliat  if 
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a  place  is  moved,  whatever  is  placed  therein  moves  N'-«ton!jii 
along  Willi  it ;  and  therefore  a  body  whicli  ii  moved  l'l''l"fup''y 
from  a  place  in  motion,  partakes  alfo  of  the  motion  of  "  ' 
its  place.  Upon  which  account  all  motions  from 
places  in  motion,  arc  no  other  than  parts  of  entire 
and  abfolute  motions;  and  every  entire  motion  is 
compofed  of  the  motion  of  the  body  out  of  its 
firft  place :  and  the  motion  of  tliis  place  out  o^ 
its  place  ;  and  fo  on,  until  we  come  to  fome  im- 
moveable place,  as  ia  the  above-mentioned  example 
of  the  failor.  Wlierefore  entire  and  abfolute  motions 
can  be  no  otherwife  determined  than  by  immoveable 
pLiccs.  Now,  no  other  places  are  immoveable  but 
thofe  that  from  infinity  to  infinity  do  all  retain  the 
fame  given  pofitions  one  to  another :  and  upon  this 
account  muft  ever  remain  unmoved,  and  do  thereby 
conftitute  what  we  call  immoviahlefpace. 

T.'ie  caufes  by  which  true  and  relative  motions  are 
diftinguifhed  one  from  the  other,  are  the  forces  im- 
pred'ed  upon  bodies  to  generate  motion.  True  mo- 
tion is  neither  generated  nor  altered,  but  by  fom= 
force  imprelfed  upon  the  body  mov;d  :  but  relative 
motion  may  be  generated  or  altered  v/ithout  any  fores 
impieffed  upon  the  body.  For  it  is  fulficient  only  to 
imprefs  fome  force  on  other  bodies  with  which  the 
former  is  compared,  that,  by  their  giving  v.-ay,  that 
relation  may  be  changed,  in  which  the  relative  reft  or 
motion  of  the  other  body  did  confift.  Again,  true 
motion  fuffers  always  fome  change  from  any  force  im- 
preli'ed  upon  the  moving  body  ;  but  relative  motion 
does  not  necelfarily  undergo  any  changes  by  fuch  force. 
For  if  the  fame  forces  are  likewife  imprelfed  on  thofe 
other  bodies  with  which  tlie  comparifbn  is  made,  that 
the  relative  pofition  may  be  preferved  ;  then  that  con- 
dition will  be  preferved,  in  which  the  relative  motion 
confifts.  And  therefore  any  relative  motion  may  be 
changed  when  the  true  motion  remains  unaltered, 
and  the  relative  may  be  preferved  when  the  true  mo- 
tion fuffers  fome  change.  Upon  which  account  true 
motion  does  by  no  means  confift  in  fuch  relations.  j  ^ 

The  effefts  which  diflinguilh  abfoluK  from  relative  Al.lolure 
motion  are,  the  forces  of  receding  from  the  axis  of  ^'"'f'^'^'-" 
circular  motion.  For  there  are  no  fuch  forces  in  a  n°""''n,'''i 
circular  motion  purely  relative  :  but,  in  a  true  and  ' 
abfolute  circular  motion,  they  are  greater  or  lefs  ac- 
cording to  the  quantity  of  the  motion.  If  a  velTel, 
hung  by  a  long  cord,  is  fo  often  turned  about  that 
the  cord  is  ftrongly  twifted,  then  filled  witli  water, 
and  let  go,  it  will  be  whirled  about  the  contrary  wav: 
and  while  thi  cord  is  untwifting  itfelf,  the  lurface  of 
tlie  water  will  at  firfl  be  plain,  as  before  the  velfel  be- 
gan to  move  ;  but  the  vetfel,  by  gradually  communi- 
cating its  motion  to  the  water,  will  make  it  b;gin  fen- 
flbly  to  revolve,  and  recede  by  little  and  little  from 
the  middle,  and  afcend  to  the  fides  of  the  vetiel,  form- 
ing itfelf  into  a  concave  figure  ;  and  the  fwifter  die 
motion  becomes,  the  higher  will  the  water  rife,  till  at 
laft,  performing  its  revolutions  in  the  fame  times  v.'ith 
the  velfel,  it  becomes  relatively  at  reft  in  it.  This 
afcent  of  the  water  fhows  its  endeavour  to  recede  from 
the  axis  of  its  motion  ;  and  the  true  and  abflilute  cir- 
cular motion  of  the  waver,  which  is  here  directly  con- 
trary to  the  relative,  difcovers  itfelf,  and  may  be  mea- 
lured  by  this  endeavour.  At  firft,  when  the  relative 
motion  iu  tlie  water  was  greatcft,  it  produced  no  eu- 
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Ncw,tnrr1in  ckavour  to  recede  from  the  axis  ;  the  water  fliowed  no 
i'hilofopliy  tendency  to  tlie  chxu inference,  nor  any  afcent  towards 
^~  "  the  fides  of  the  veflel,  but  remained  of  a  plain  furlace  ; 
and  therefore  its  true  circular  motion  had  not  yet  be- 
gun. But  afterwards,  when  the  relative  motion  of  the 
water  had  decreafed,  the  afcent  thereof  towards  the 
fides  of  the  veffel  proved  its  endeavour  to  recede  from 
the  axis ;  and  this  endeadour  fhowed  the  real  circular 
motion  of  the  water  perpetually  increaling,  till  it  had 
acquired  its  greatell  quantity,  when  the  water  refted 
relatively  in  the  velfel.  And  therefore  this  endeavour 
does  not  depend  upon  any  tranflation  of  the  water  in 
refpedt  of  the  ambient  bodies  :  nor  can  true  circular 
motion  be  defined  by  fuch  tranflations.  There  is  only 
one  real  circular  motion  of  any  one  revolving  body, 
covrefponding  to  only  one  power  of  endeavouring  to 
recede  from  its  axis  of  motion,  as  its  proper  and  ade- 
quate efleifl ;  but  relative  motions  in  one  and  the  fame 
body  are  innumerable,  according  to  the  various  rela- 
tions it  bears  to  external  bodies  ;  and,  like  other  rela- 
tions, arc  altogether  deftitute  of  any  real  effeft,  other- 
v.-ife  than  they  may  perhaps  participate  of  th.it  only 
true  motion.  And  therefore,  in  the  fyftem  which  fup- 
pofcs  that  our  heavens,  revolving  below  the  fphere  of 
the  fixed  ftars,  carry  the  planets  along  with  them,  the 
feveral  parts  of  thofe  heavens  and  the  planets,  which 
are  indeed  relatively  at  reft  in  their  heavens,  do  yet 
really  move.  For  they  change  their  pofition  one  to 
another,  which  never  happens  to  bodies  truly  at  reft  ; 
and  being  carried  together  with  the  heavens,  partici- 
pate of  their  motions,  and,  as  parts  of  revolving  wholes, 
endeavour  to  recede'  from  the  axis  of  their  motion. 

Wherefore  relative  quantities  are  not  the  quantities 
themfelves  whole  names  they  bear,  but  ihol'e  fenfiblc 
meafures  of  thems  either  accurate  or  inaccurate,  which 
are  commonly  ufed  inftead  of  the  meafured  qu.uuities 
themfelves.  And  then,  if  the  meaning  of  word-  is  to 
be  determined  by  their  ufe,  by  the  names  lime,  J/>Jce, 
pai-c,  and  Viotion,  their  meafures  are  properly  to  he 
underftof'd  ;  and  the  expreltion  will  be  unufualand 
purely  maLhematic^l,  if  the  meafured  quantities  them- 
felves are  meant. 

It  is  indeed  a  matter  of  great  ditTiculty  to  difcover, 
and  effectually  to  di.linguilh  the  true  motions  of  par- 
ticular bodies  from  thole  tliat  are  only  apparent  :  be- 
caufe  the  parts  of  that  immoveable  ipace  in  which  thnfe 
motions  are  performed,  do  by  no  means  come  under 
the  obf .  rvation  of  our  fenfes.  Yet  we  have  feme  things 
to  diredl  us  in  this  intricate  affair  ;  and  thei'e  arile 
parily  from  the  apparent  motions  which  are  die  dif- 
iercnce  of  the  true  motion-;,  partly  fiom  the  forces 
which  are  the  caufes  and  ed'ccls  of  the  true  motions. 
For  inftance,  if  two  globes,  kept  at  a  given  diftance 
one  from  the  other  by  meaus  of  a  cord  that  conneds 
them,  were  revolved  about  their  common  centre  of 
gravity  :  we  might,  from  the  tenfion  of  the  cord,  dif- 
cover the  endeavour  of  the  globes  to  recede  from  the 
axis  of  motion,  and  from  thence  we  might  compute 
the  quantity  of  their  circular  motions.  And  then,  if, 
any  equal  forces  flionld  be  imprelfed  at  once  on  the  al- 
ternate faces  of  the  globes  to  augment-  or  diminiili 
tiieir  circular  motions,  from  the  increafe  or  decreafe 
I'.f  the  teullon  of  the  cord  we  might  infer  the  incre- 
ment or  decrement  of  their  motions ;  and  thence 
would  bq  found  on  what  f  ices  thofe  forccj  ought  to 


be  imprefled,  that  the  motions  of  the  globes  might  be  Ntwtoniia 
moft  augmented  ;  that  is,  we  might  difcover  their  hin-  fJ"l"f"pl'y 
dermoft  faces,  or  thofe  which  follow  in  the  circular 
motion.  But  the  faces  which  follow  being  known,  and 
confcquently  the  oppofiteones  that  precede,  we  (hould 
likewili:  know  the  determination  of  their  motions.  And 
thus  we  might  find  both  the  quantities  and  detcrmina^ 
tion  of  this  circular  motion,  even  in  an  immcnfe  va- 
cuum., where  there  was  nothing  external  or  fenfiblc, 
with  which  the  globes  might  be  compared.  But  now, 
if  in  that  fpace  fome  remote  bodies  were  placed  that 
kept  always  a  given  pofition  one  to  anotlier,  as  the 
fixed  ftars  do  in  our  regions  ;  we  could  not  indeed  de- 
termine from  the  rehttive  tranflation  of  the  globes 
among  thofe  bodies,  whether  the  motion  did  belong 
to  the  globes  or  to  the  bodies.  But  if  we  obferved  the 
cord  and  found  that  its  tenfion  was  that  very  tenfion 
which  the  motions  of  the  globes  required,  we  might 
conclude  the  motion  to  be  in  the  globes,  and  the  bo- 
dies  to  be  at  reft  ;  and  then,  laftly,  from  the  tranflation 
of  the  glebes  among  the  bodies,  v,e  fliould  find  the 
determination  of  their  motions. 

Having  thus  explained  himfelf.  Sir  Ifaac  propofes 
to  ihow  how  we  are  to  colleft  the  true  motions,  from 
their  caufes,  effects,  and  apparent  uiiferences  ;  and  v'lce 
verfa,  how,  from  the  motions,  either  true  or  apparent, 
we  may  come  to  the  knowledge  of  their  caufes  and 
effedls.  In  order  to  tliis,  he  lays  down  die  following 
axioms  or  laws  of  motion.  n 

I.  Every  body  perseveres  in  its  state  or  rest,  I.awsu 

OR  OF  uniform  motion  IN  A  RIGHT  LINE,  UNLESS  IT  "1""°"' 
ISCOMFELLED  TO  CHANGETHAT  STATE  BY  FORCES  IM- 
PRESSED UPON  IT. — Sir  Ifaac's  proof  of  this  axiom  is  as 
follows  :  "  Projcftiles  perfevere  in  their  motions :  fo  far 
as  they  are  not  retarded  by  the  refiftance  of  tiie  air, 
or  impelled  downwards  by  the  force  of  the  gravity.  A 
top,  whole  parts,  by  their  cohefion,  are  perpetiuilly 
drawn  afide  from  reiftillniar  motions,  does  not  ceafeits 
rotation oiherwife  than  as  it  is  retarded  by  the  air.  The  /-,i-  r,- 
greater  bodies  of  the  planets  and  comets,  meeting  with  to  the  firft, 
kfs  refiftance  in  more  free  ipaces,  prelerve  their  mo-  law. 
tions,  both  progreihve  and  circular,  for  a  much  longer 
time." — Not^^  ithftanding  this  demonftration,  however, 
the  axiom  hath  been  violently  difputed.  It  hath  been 
argued,  that  bodies  continue  in  their  ftate  of  motion 
becauf'e  they  are  fubjefted  to  the  continual  impulfe  of 
aninvifibleand  fubtile  fluid,  which  always  poursinfrom 
behind,  and  of  which  all  places  are  full.  It  hath  been 
affirmed  that  motion  is  as  natural  to  this  fluid  at  reft  is 
to  all  other  matter.  It  is  laid,  moreover,  that  it  is  im- 
pofllble  we  can  know  in  what  manner  a  body  would 
be  influenced  by  moving  lorces  if  it  was  entirely  defti- 
tute of  gravity.  According  to  what  we  can  obfcrve 
the  momentum,  of  a  body,  or  its  tendency  to  move 
dL-pends  very  much  on  its  gravity.  A  heavy  cannon- 
ball  will  fly  to  a  much  greater  diftance  than  alight  one 
though  both  are  aiftuated  by  an  equal  force.  It  is  by 
no  means. clear,  therefore,  that  a  body  totally  deftitute 
of  gravity  would  have  any  proper  momentum  of  its 
own  ;  and  if  it  had  no  momeutuin,  it  could  not  con- 
tinue its  motion  for  the  fmalleft  fpace  of  time  after  the 
moving  power  was  witlidrwn.  Some  have  imagined 
that  matter  w-as  capable  of  beginning  motion  of  itfelf, 
andconf;quently  that  the  axiom  wasfalfe  ;  becaule  we 
fee  plainly  that  matter  in  fome  cafes  hiuh  a  tendency 
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a^ewtnnian  to  clmnnje  from  a  ftiite  of  motion  to  a  (late  cf  rell,  and  aftious  vv;rc    cxcrteJ,    equal    and   conlrary    to  cnch  V««''oiii--A 

l^.hilofojihy  (Yf,^  ^  ((..^i-g  of  j-eft  to  a  ftate  ( t'motion.     A  paper  ap-  other.    All  cafes  where  one  of  thele  conclilions  are  not  l'l>'l"f<'i'h>' 

'         pearc.1  on  tl;is  fubiein:  in  the  firll  volume  ol' the  Edin-  found,  are  exce)>tions  to  the  tnitli  of  the  law.     If  a         ^    " 

buvi;h   Phyfical  and  Literary  Eliayi ;  but  the  hypo-  finger  prclies  againft  a  Hone,  the  flone,  if  it  does  not 

theiis  never  gained  any  ground.  yield  to  the  prclfure,  prefi'es,  as  much  upon  the  finv.er: 

■   2.  The  ALTfrRATioN  OF  MOTION  IS  EVKR  pROPOR-  but  il  the  ftone  yields,  it  re-ai5ls  lefs  th.m    the   liiiojcr 

TioNAL  TO  THE  MOTIVE   FORCE   IMPRESSED;  AND  IS  afls  ;  and  if  it  fliould  yield  witli  all  the  momentum 

M A DE  IN  TH E  DIRECTION  OF  THK  RIGHT  LINE  IN  WHICH  that  the  fovcc  of  the  prellurc  ouglit  to  generate,  which 

THAT  FORCE  IS  IMPRESSED. — Thus,  if  ally  forcc  gene-  it  would  do  if  it  were  not  impjdcd  by  friftion,  or  a 

rates  a  certain  quantity  of  motion,  a  double  force  will  medium,  it  would  not  re  aft  at  all.     Ho  if  the  ftone 

generate  a  double  quantity,  whether-  that  force  be  im-  drawn  by  a  horfe,  follows  after  the  horfe,  it  does  not 

prclled  all  at  once,  or  infuccefuve  moments.     To  this  re-aftfo  much  as  the  horfe  a.rts  ;  but  only  ib  much  a; 

law  no  objeflion  of  confequencc  lias  ever  been  made,  the  velocity  of  the  flone  is  diminilhed  by  frisfliini,  and 

It  is  founded  on  this  felf-evident  truth,  that  every  ef-  it  is  the  reaftion  of  friiflion   only,  not  of  the  llonc. 

fed  muft  be  proportional  to  its  caufe.     Mr  Young,  The  ftone  does  not  re-ai5t  becaufe  it   does  not  aft,  it 

vho  leenis  to  be  very  ambitious  of  detefling  the  errors  refills,  but  refiftancc  is  not  aflioii. 

of  Newton,   finds  fault  indeed  with  the  exprefilons  in         "  In  the  lofs  of  motion  from  a  ftrikin?  bodr,   equal 

wliich  ths  liw  is  ftated  ;  but  he  owns,   that  it  thus  ex-  to  the  gain  in  the  body  llruck,  there  is  .i  plain  folutloii 

prelfeJ,   The  allcraiion  of  vwt'ion  is  proporliunal  to  ihe  ac-  without  requiring  any  re-aftion.      The  motion  lojl,  is 

i'lons  or  reJijLinces  ivh:ck  produce  it,  and  is  i>i  the  din-ilion  identically  that  which  xi  found  in  the  other  body  ;  this 

in  ivhi-h  the  a  lions  or  rcfiffances  are  made,  it  would  be  fuppontion  accounts  for  the  whole  phenomenon  in  the 

J,        une-iceptionable.  moft  fimple  manner.     If  it  be  not  admitted,  but  the 

Objtdions       3.  To  EVERv  ACTION  THERE  ALWAYS  IS  opppsED  AN  folution  by  re -aftion  is  infilled  upon,  it  will  be  incum- 

tothe third  EQUAL  RE-ACTION  :  OR  THE  MUTUAL  ACTION  OF  TWO  bent  Oil  the  party  to  account  for  the  whole  effect  of 

^^^'  BODIES  UPON  EACH  OTHER  ARE  ALV/AVs  EQUAL,  AND  Communication  of  moiiou  ;  otherwife  he  will  lie  under 

DIRECTED  TO  CONTRARY  PARTS. — This  axiom  is  alfo  the  imputation  of  rejefting  a  folu:ion  v.-hich  is  fimple, 

difputed  by  many.  In  the  abovementioned  paper  in  the  obviou?,  and  perleft  ;  for  one  complex,  unnatural,  and 

Phyfical  Elfays,  the  author  endeavours  to  make  a  di-  incomplete.     However  this  may  be  determined,  it  will 

ftinftlon  between  re-aftion    and  refiftance  ;    and  the  be  allowed,  that  the  eircumftanccs  mentioned,  afford 

fame  attempt  has  been  made  by  Mr  Young.     "  When  no  ground  for  the  inference,   that  aiUon  and  re  action 

an  aflion  generates   no  motion   (fays  he),  it  is  cer-  are  equal,  fince  appearances  may  be  explained  in  ano- 

tuin  that  its  etfefts  have  been  deftroyed  by  a  contrary  ther  way"  (a). 

and  equal  aftion.     \Vhen  an  a-ftion  generates  two  con-        Others  grant  that  Sir  Ifaac's  axiom  is  verv  true  in 

trary  and  equal  niOLions,   it  is  alfo  evident  that  mutual  refpetft  to  tcrreftrial  fubftances  ;  but  they  affirm,  that, 

E  2  ia 

(a)  If  there  be  a  perfeft  reciprocity  betwixt  an  impinging  body  and  a  body  at  reft  fuftaining  its  impulfe, 
may  we  not  at  our  pleal'ure  confider  either  body  as  the  agent,  and  the  other  ;is  the  refiftant .'  Let  a  moving 
body,  A,  pafs  from  north  to  fbuth,  an  equal  body  15  at  reft,  which  receives  the  ftroke  of  A,  aft  upon  A  from 
fbuth  to  north,  and  A  refift  in  a  contrary  direftion,  both  inelallic  :  let  the  motion  reciprocally  communicated 
be  called  fix.  Then  B  at  reft  communicates  to  A  fix  degrees  of  motion  towards  the  north,  and  receives  iix 
degrees  towards  the  foutb.  B  having  no  other  motion  tlian  the  fix  degrees  it  communicated,  will,  by  its 
equal  and  contrary  lofs  and  gain,  remain  in  equilibrio.  Let  the  original  motion  of  A  have  been  twelve, 
then  A  having  received  a  contrary  iftion  equal  to  fix,  fix  degrees  of  its  motion  will  be  deftroyed  or  in  equi- 
librio ;  confcquently,  a  motive  force  as  fix  will  remain  to  A  towards  the  fouth,  and  B  will  be  in  equilibrio, 
or  at  reft.  A  will  then  endeavour  to  move  with  fix  degrees,  or  half  its  original  motion,  and  B  will  remain, 
at  reft  as  before.  A  and  B  being  equal  mafies,  by  the  laws  of  communication  three  degrees  of  motion  will 
be  communicated  to  B,  or  A  with  its  fix  degrees  will  aft  with  three,  and  B  will  re-aft  alfo  with  three.  B 
then  will  aft  on  A  from  fouth  to  north  equal  to  three,  while  it  is  afted  upon  or  refifted  by  A  from  north 
to  fouth,  equal  alfo  to  three,  and  B  will  remain  at  reft  as  before :  A  will  alfo  have  its  fix  degrees  of  motion 
reduced  to  one  ha  f  by  the  contrary  aftion  of  B,  and  only  tliree  degrees  of  motion  will  remain  to  A,  with 
which  it  will  yet  endeavour  to  move  ,  and  finding  B  ftill  at  reft,  the  lame  procefs  will  be  repeated  till  the  whole 
motion  of  A  is  reduced  to  an  infinitely  fmall  quantity,  B  all  the  while  lemaining  at  reft,  and  there  will  be  no 
communication  of  motion  from  A  to  B,  which  is  contrary  to  experience. 

Let  a  body,  A,  v>-hole  mafj  is  twelve,  at  reft,  be  impinged  upon  firfl  by  B,  having  a  mafs  as  twelve,  and 
a  velocity  as  four,  making  a  momentum  of  48  ;  and  fecondly  by  C,  whofe  mafs  is  fix,  and  velocity  eight, 
making  a  momentum  of  48  equal  to  B,  die  three  bodies  being  inelaftic.  In  the  firft  cafe,  A  will  become 
poflelled  of  a  momentum  of  24,  and  24  will  remain  to  B  ;  and,  in  the  fecond  cafe,  A  will  become  poffeffed 
of  a  momentum  of  32,  and  16  will  remain  to  C,  both  bodies  moving  with  equal  velocities  after  the  lliock,  in 
both  cafes,  by  the  laws  of  perculfion.  It  is  required  to  know,  if  in  both  cafes  A  refills  equally,  and  if  B  and 
C  aft  equally?  If  the  aftions  and  refiftances  are  equal,  how  does  A  in  one  cafe  deftroy  24  parts  of  B's 
motion,  and  in  the  other  cafe  32  parts  of  C's  motion,  by  an  equal  refiftance  ?  And  how  dr.es  B  communicate  in 
one  cafe  24  degrees  of  motion,  and  C  32,  by  equal  aftions?  If  the  aftions  and  refiftances  are  unequal, 
it  is  afked  liow  the  fame  mafs  can  refift  differently  to  bodies  impinging  upon  it  with  equal  momenta,  and  how 

bodies 
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Newtonian  in  thcfe,  both  aaion  and  re-aaion  are  the  cfFeas  of  which  in  any  finite  time  converge  continuall/ to  equa- Newtonian 

I'l.iloli.pliy  n-ravity.     Subftances  void  of  gravity  would  have  no  lity,  and  before  that  time  approach  nearer  the  one  to  Ph'i"f^l'hy 

'         momentum  ;  and  without  this  they   could  not  aft  ;  the  other  than  by  any  '/iven  difTerence,  become  ulti-        ~^ 

they  would  be  moved  by  the  leaft  force,  and  therefore  mately  equal.     If  you  deny  it ;  fuppofe  them  to  be  ul- 

could  not  refift  or  re-ac'l.   If  therefore  there  is  any  fluid  timatcly  unequal,  and  let  D  be  their  ultimate  diSer- 


which  is  the  caufe  of  gravity,   lixv^^.^ 
aft  upon  terreftrial  fubftances,  yet  thefe  could  not  re- 
act upon  it ;  becaufe  they  have  no  force  of  their  own, 
but  depend  entirely  upon  it  for  their  momentum.     In 


though  fuch  fluid  could  ence.  Therefore  they  cannot  approach  nearer  to  equa- 
lity than  by  that  given  difference  D  ;  which  is  againfl 
the  fuppufition.  j^ 

Concerning  the  meaning  of  this  lemma  philofophers  Objediont 


this  manner,  fay  they,  we  may  conceive  that  the  pla-    are  not  agreed;  and  unhappily  it  is  the   very  funda- t<"he  fiHk 

mental  pofition  o:)  which  the  whole  of  the  fydem  reds. '""'°*' 
Many  objeiftions  have  been  raifcd  to  it  by  people  who 
fuppofed  themfelves  capable  of  undcrftanding  it.  They 
fay,  that  it  is  impoffible  we  can  come  to  an  end  of 
any  infinite  ferlcs,  and  tiierefore  that  the  word  ultimate 
From  the  preceding  axiom  Sir  Ifaac  draws  the  fol-    can  in  this  cafe  have  no  meaning.     In  fome  cafes  the 


nets  cuculate,  and  all  the  operations  of  nature  are  car- 
ried on  by  means  of  a  fubtile  fluid  ;  which  being  per- 
fedly  aflive,  and  tlie  reftof  matter  altogether  pallive, 
there  is  neither  refiftance  nor  lofs  of  motion.  See 
Motion. 


lowing  corollaries. 

1.  A  body  by  two  forces  conjoined  will  defcribe  the 
diagonal  of  a  parallelogram  in  the  fame  time  that  it 
would  defcribe  the  fides  by  thofe  Ibrces  apart. 

2.  Hence  we  may  explain  the  compofition  of  any 
one  direa  force  out  of  any  two  oblique  ones,  ii/'s.  by 
nialcing  the  two  oblique  forces  the  fides  of  a  paralle- 
logram, and  the  direff  one  the  diagonal. 

3.  The  quantity  of  motion,  which  is  colkaed  by 
taking  the  fum  of  the  motions  direaed  towards  the 
fame  parts,  and  the  difference  of  thofe  that  are  direa- 
ed to  contrary  piirts,  fuffers  no  change  from  the  ac- 
tion of  bodies  among  themfelves;  becaufe  the  motion 
which  one  body  lofes  is  communicated  to  another : 
and  ifv.'e  fuppofe  friaion  and  the  refiilance  of  the  air 


lemma  is  evidently  falfe.  Thus,  fuppofe  there  are 
two  quantities  of  matter  A  and  B,  the  one  containing 
half  a  pound,  and  the  other  a  third  part  of  one.  Let 
botli  be  continually  divided  by  2  ;  and  though  their 
ratio,  or  the  proportion  of  the  one  to  the  otlier,  doth 
not  vary,  yet  the  difference  between  them  perpetiuilly 
becomes  lefs,  as  well  as  the  quantities  themfelves,  until 
both  the  difference  and  quantities  themfelves  become 
lefs  than  any  aflignuble  quantity  ;  yet  the  difference 
will  never  totally  vanilh,  nor  the  quantities  become 
equal,  as  is  evident  from  the  two  following  feries. 

i     I  »         I  I  t  I  1  I  I  o^_ 

XT       T    TJ    Ti    ?TC    TiT    -rrs    TTT    TSIZt    '^^• 

T    b'     XTTlf    TT    9U     i7^    TTT    T"5T    TTTS'    ^t^- 

Di"'  i  TT  iV  t'^   ?'?  T  jT  TTT  -rir  tttc  t'o'tt,  &c. 
Thus  we  fee,  that  though  the  difference  is  conti- 


to  le  abfent,  the  motion  of  a  number  of  bodies  which    nually  diminlihlng,  and  that  in  a  very  large  proportion. 


mutually  impelled  one  another  would  be  perpetual,  and 
its  quantity  always  equal. 

4.  The  common  centre  of  gravity  of  two  or  more 
bodies  doe?  not  alter  its  flate  of  motion  or  reft  by  the 
aaions  of  the  bodies  among  themfelves ;  and  therefore 
the  common  centre  of  gravity  of  all  bodies  aaing  upon 
each  other  (excluding  outward  aaions  and   impedi- 


there  is  no  hope  of  its  vanifhing,  or  the  quantities  be- 
coming equal.  In  like  manner,  let  us  take  the  pro- 
portions or  ratios  of  quantities,  and  we  fhall  be  equally 
unluccefsful.  Suppofe  two  quantities  of  matter,  one 
containing  8  and  the  other  10  pounds;  thefe  quan- 
tities already  have  to  each  other  the  ratio  of  8  to  10, 
or  of  4  to  5  ;  but  let  us  add  2  continually  to  each  of 


ments)  is  either  at  reft,  or  moves  uniformly  in  aright    them,  and  though  the  ratios  continually  come  nearer 


line 

5.  The  motions  of  bodies  included  in  a  given  fpace 
are  the  fame  among  themfelves,  whether  that  fpace  is 
at  reft,  or  moves  uniformly  forward  in  a  right  line 
without  any  circuLir  motion.  The  truth  of  this  is  evi- 
dently Ihown  by  the  experiment  of  a  Ihip  ;  where  all 
motions  happen  after  the  fame  manner,  whether  the 
fhip  is  at  reft,  or  proceeds  uniformly  forward  in  a 
ftraight  line. 

6.  If  bodies,  any  how  moved  among  themfelves,  are 
nrged  in  the  diredion  of  parallel  lines  by  equal  acce- 
Icrative  forces,  they  will  all  continue  to  move  among 
themfelves,  after  the  fame  manner  as  it  they  had  been 
urged  by  no  fuch  forces. 

The  whole  of  the  mathematical  part  of  the  Newto- 
nian philofophy  depends  on  the  following  lemmas  ;  of 
which  the  firft  is  the  principal. 

LtM.  I.  Quantities,  and  the  ratios  of  quantities, 


to  that  of  equality,  it  is  in  vain  to  hope  for  a  perfeft 
coincidence.     Thus. 

8    10   12    14   16   18   20  22    24,  &c, 
10  12   14  16   18  20  22  24  26,  &c. 

Ratio   i      i.      ^      Jl      i     _?_   J_°    iJ-    '  =     ,1^,-  Tf 

alio    5       -g-       7       -g-      9     tq-   tt    ,  ,-    tt'    '^'—  ^S 

For  this  and  his  other  lemmas  Sir  Ifaac  makes  the  Anfwered. 
following  apology.  "  Thefe  lemmas  are  premifed, 
to  avoid  the  tedioufnefs  of  deducing  pei"ple.xed  demon- 
ftrations  ad  abfnrdum,  according  to  die  mtthod  of 
ancieat  geometers.  For  demonftrations  are  more  con- 
traaed  by  the  method  of  indivifibles :  but  becaufe  the 
hypothefis  of  iadivifibles  feems  fomewhat  harlh,  and 
therefore  that  method  is  reckoned  lefs  geometrical, 
I  chofe  rather  to  reduce  the  demonftrations  of  the 
following  propolltions  to  tJie  firft  and  lift  iums  and 
ratios  of  nafcent  and  evanefcent  quantities,  that  is,  to 
the  limits  of  thofe  fums  and  ratios  ;  and  fo  to  premife, 
as  fhort  as  I  could,  the  demonftrations  of  thofe  limits. 

For 


bodies  polTeded  of  equal  momenta  can  exert  different  aaions,  it  being  admitted  that  bodies  refift  proponional 
to  tlicir  malfes,  and  that  their  power  of  overcoming  refiftance  is  proportional  to  their  momenta  ? 

It  is  incumbent  on  thofe  who  maintain  the  doarine  ofuniverf.il  rc-aaion,  to  free  it  from  thefe  difficulties  and 
yppaieiit  C(.>nir.idiaiou:i. 
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Newtonian  For  Iiereby  the  fame  thing  is  performed  ashy  the  me- 
I'liilofojihy  jjjpj  pj-  indivifibles  ;  and  now  thofe  principles  being 
'  demonftrated,  we  miiy  ufe  them  with  more  fafety. 
Therefore,  if  hereafter  I  would  happen  to  cnnfider 
quantities  as  made  up  of  particles,  or  Ihould  ufe  little 
curve  lines  for  right  ones  ;  1  flnuld  not  be  underftood 
to  mean  indivifibles,  but  cvanefcenc  divifible  quantities; 
not  the  fums  and  ratios  of  determinate  parts,  but  al- 
ways the  limits  of  fums  and  ratios  ;  and  that  the  force 
of  iuch  demonflrations  always  depends  on  the  method 
laid  down  in  the  foiegoing  lemmas. 

"  Perhaps  it  may  be  objedted,  that  there  is  no  ul- 
timate proportion  of  evaneicent  quantities,  becaufe  the 
proportion,  before  the  quantities  have  vaniflied,  is  not 
the  ultimate,  and,  when  they  are  vanifhed,  is  none. 
But  by  the  fame  argument  it  may  be  alleged,  that  a 
body  arriving  at  a  certain  place,  and  there  flopping, 
has  no  ultimate  velocity  ;  becaufe  the  velocity  before 
the  body  comes  to  the  place  is  not  its  ultimate  velo- 
city ;  when  it  is  arrived,  it  has  none.  But  the  an- 
fwer  is  eafy :  for  by  the  ultimate  velocity  is  meant 
that  with  which  the  body  is  moved,  neither  before  it 
arrives  at  its  place  and  tlie  motion  ceafes,  nor  after ; 
but  at  the  very  inftant  it  arrives  ;  that  is,  that  velocity 
with  which  the  body  arrives  at  its  laft  place,  and  with 
which  the  motion  ceafes.  And  in  like  manner,  by 
the  ultimate  ratio  of  evanefcent  quantities  is  to  be 
underftood  the  ratio  of  the  quantities,  not  before  they 
vanilh,  nor  afterwards,  but  with  which  they  vanilh. 
In  like  manner,  the  firil  ratio  of  nafccnt  quantities  is 
that  with  which  they  begin  to  be.  And  the  firft  or 
laft  fum  is  that  with  which  they  begin  and  ceafe  to  be 
(or  to  be  augmented  and  diminillied.)  There  is  a 
limit  which  the  velocity  at  the  end  of  the  motion  may 
attain,  but  not  exceed  ;  and  this  is  the  ultimate  velo- 
city. And  there  is  the  like  limit  in  all  quantities  and 
proportions  that  begin  and  ceafe  to  be.  And,  fmce 
fuch  limits  are  certain  and  definitive,  to  determine  the 
fame  is  a  problem  ftriflly  geometrical.  But  whatever 
is  geometrical  we  may  be  allowed  to  make  ufe  of  in 
determining  and  demonftrating  any  other  thing  that 
is  likewife  geometrical. 

"  It  may  be  alfo  objeifted,  that  if  the  ultimate 
ratios  of  evanefcent  quantities  are  given,  their  ulti- 
mate magnitudes  will  be  alfo  given  ;  and  fo  all  quan- 
tities will  confift  of  indivifililes,  which  is  contrary  to 
what  Euclid  has  demonftrated  concerning  incommen- 
furables,  in  tire  loth  book  of  his  elements.  But  this 
objeiflion  is  founded  on  afalfe  fuppofition.  For  thofe 
ultimate  ratios  with  which  quantities  vanilh  are  not 
truly  the  ratios  of  ultimate  quantities,  but  limits 
towards  which  the  ratios  of  quantities  decreafing  con- 
tinually approach." 

Lem.II.  IfinanyfigureAfl(rE(Pl.CCCXLV.n''i.) 
terminated  by  the  right  line  Ka,  AE,  and  the  curve 
«  c  E,  there  be  infcribed  any  number  of  parallelograms 
Kb,  Br,  Qd,  &c.  comprehended  under  equal  bafes 
AB,  BC,  CD,  &c.  and  the  fides  B^,  Qc,  Dd,  &c. 
parallel  to  one  fide  An  of  the  figure  ;  and  the  pa- 
rallelograms a  Kl  /,  li  L.  c  m,  c  M  d  n,  &c.  are  com- 
pleted. Then  if  the  breadth  of  thefe  parallelograms 
be  fuppofed  to  be  diminilhed,  and  their  nii.mber  aug- 
mented in  infinitum ;  the  ultimate  ratios  which  the 
infcribed  figure  A  K  i  LfMa'D,  the  circumfcribed 
Kal  mi  cndoTL,  and  curvilir.ear  fig  are  A  a 


figure 


i  c  dlL,  will  have  to  one  another,  are  ratios  ofequallty.  Ncwtnnian 
— For  the  diflerence  of  the  infcribed  and  circum-  I'hiloiophy 
fcribed  figures  is  the  fum  of  the  parallelograms   K/,  "       ' 

L  m,  M  /;,  Do;  that  is,  (from  the  equality  of  all 
their  bafes),  the  reiftangle  under  one  of  lh>:ir  bifes 
K  ^,  and  the  fum  of  their  altitudes  A/i,  that  is,  the 
reiftangle  A  Bin.  But  this  reiflangle,  becaufe  its 
breadth  A  B  is  fuppofed  diminifhed  in  iiifiitiliim,  be- 
comes lefs  than  any  given  fpace.  And  therefore,  by 
lem.  I.  tlie  figures  infcribed  and  circumfcribed  be- 
come ultimately  equal  the  one  to  the  other  ;  and  much 
more  will  the  intermediate  curvilinear  figure  be  ulti- 
mately equal  to  either. 

Lem.  hi.  The  fame  ultimate  ratios  are  alfo  ratios 
of  equality,  when  the  breadths  AB,  BC,  CD,  &c. 
of  the  parallelograms  are  unequal,  and  are  all  dimi- 
nifhed in  iiifimtiim.  The  demonftration  of  this  differs 
but  little  from  that  of  the  former. 

In  his  fucceeding  lemmas,  Sir  Ifaac  goes  on  to 
prove,  in  a  manner  fimilar  to  the  above,  that  the  ul- 
timate ratios  of  the  fine,  chord,  and  tangent  of  arcs 
infinitely  diminifhed,  are  ratios  of  equality,  and  there- 
fore that  in  all  our  reafonings  about  thefe  we  mar 
fafely  ufe  the  one  for  the  other  : — that  the  ultimate 
form  of  evanefcent  triangles  made  by  the  arc,  chord, 
and  tangent,  is  that  of  fimilitude,  and  their  ultimate 
ratio  is  that  of  equality ;  and  hence,  in  reafonines  ;-ibout 
ultimate  ratios,  we  may  fafely  ufe  thefe  triangles  for 
each  other,  whether  made  with  the  fine,  the  arc,  or 
the  tangent.  He  then  ihows  fome  properties  of  the 
ordinates  of  curvilinear  figures  ;  and  proves  that  the 
fpaces  which  a  body  defcribes  by  any  finite  force 
urging  it,  whether  that  force  is  determined  and  im- 
mutable, or  is  continually  augmented  or  continually 
diminilhed,  are,  in  the  very  beginning  of  the  motion, 
one  to  the  other  in  the  duplicate  ratio  of  the  powers. 
And,  laflly,  having  added  fome  demonflrations  con-  *^ 
cerning  the  evanefcence  of  angles  of  contac%  he  pro- 
ceeds to  lay  down  the  mathematical  part  of  his  fyflem, 
and  which  depends  on  the  following  theorems. 

Theor.  I.  The  areas  which  revolving  bodies  de- 
fcribe  by  radii  drawn  to  an  immoveable  centre  of  force, 
lie  in  the  fame  immoveable  planes,  and  are  proportional 
to  the  times  in  which  they  are  defcribed.  For,  fup- 
pofe  the  time  to  be  divided  into  equal  parts,  and  in 
the  firll  part  of  that  time,  let  the  body  by  its 
innate  force  defcribe  the  right  line  AB  [n"  2.)  ; 
in  the  fccond  part  of  that  time,  the  fame  would,  by 
law  I.  if  not  hindered,  proceed  direiSly  to  c  along 
the  line  B  c  =  AB  ;  fo  that  by  the  radii  AS,  BS,  c  S, 
drawn  to  the  centre,  the  equal  areas  A  S  B,  BSr, 
would  be  defcribed.  But,  when  the  body  is  arrived 
at  B,  fuppofe  the  ceBtripetal  force  afls  at  once  with  a 
great  impulfe,and, turning  afidethebody  fromtherighc 
line  Br,  compels  it  afterwards  to  continue  its  motion 
along  the  right  line  BC.  Draw  cC  parallel  to  BS, 
meeting  BC  in  C  ;  and  at  the  end  of  the  fccond  part 
of  the  time,  the  body,  by  cor.  i.  of  the  laws,  v.'ill  he 
found  in  C,  in  the  fame  plane  with  the  triangle  ASB. 
Join  SC  ;  and  becaufe  SB  and  c  C  are  parallel,  the 
triangle  SBC  will  be  equal  to  the  triangle  SBC,  .-.nJ 
therefore  alfo  to  the  triangle  SAB.  By  the  like 
argument,  if  the  centripetal  force  afts  fucceflively  in 
C,  D,  E,  !kc.  and  makes  the  body  in  each  fingle 
particle  of  time  to  defcribe  the  right  lines  CD,  DE, 

EF, 
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Nrtvton'an -EF,  &c.  Uey  will  all  lie  in  the  fame  plane;  and  the 
1  lii,cfoj.l:y  triangle  SCD  will  be  equal  to  the  triangle  SBC,  and 

' " —    tSDE   to  .SCD,  and  SEF  to  SDE.     And  therefore, 

in  equal  times,  equal  areas  are  defcribed,  in  one  im- 
inovcahlc  plane;  and  by  compofition,  any  fums 
SAD6,  SAFS,  of  thofe  areas  are,  one  to  the  other, 
at  the  times  in  which  they  are  defcribed.  Now,  let 
thennn.her  of  thofe  triangles  be  augmented,  and  their 
fize  diminilhcJ  in  i::finhum;  and  then  by  the  preced- 
in--'-  len:mas,  their  ultimate  peiimetcr  ADF  will  be  a 
cuive  line :  and  therefore  the  centri])etal  force  by 
■which  the  body  is  perpetually  drawn  back  from  th>; 
tangent  of  this  cr.rve  will  act  continually  ;  and  any 
defciibed  ;>rcas  SABS,  SAFS,  which  are  always 
proportional  to  the  times  of  deicription,  will  in  this 
■     cafe  alfo,  1  e  proportional  to  thofe  times  Q^E.  D 

Cor.  I.  The  velocity  of  a  body  attrn(5led  towards 
an  immoveable  centre,  in  fpaces  void  of  refiftancc,  is 
recijirocally  as  the  perpendicular  let  fall  from  that 
cent:c  on  the  right  line  which  touches  the  orbit.  For 
the  velocities  in  theie  places  A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  are  as 
the  bafes  AB,  BC,  DE,  EF,  of  equal  triangles; 
and  thefc  bafes  are  reciprocally  a;  the  perpendiculais 
lot  fall  upon  them. 

CoR.  2.  If  the  choi-ds  AB,  BC,  of  two  arcs  fuc- 
ceflively  defcribed  in  equil  times  by  the  fame  body, 
in  fpaces  void  of  rehllance,  are  con)pleted  into  a 
parallelogram  ABCV,  and  the  diagonal  BV  of  this 
parallelogram,  in  the  polltion  which  it  ultimately  ac- 
quires, when  thofe  arcs  aie  diminilhtd  in  iiifiniltim,  is 
produced  both  ways,  it  will  pafs  through  the  centre 
of  force. 

Cor.  3.  If  the  chords  AB,  BC,  and  DE,  EF,  of 
arcs  defcribed  in  equal  times,  in  fpaces  void  of  refift- 
ancc, are  completed  into  the  parallelograms  ABCV, 
DEFZ,  the  forces  in  B  and  E  are  one  to  the  other 
in  the  ultimate  ratio  of  the  diagonals  BV,  EZ, 
^\•hen  thofe  arcs  are  dimiaillied'  in  hifiiutum.  For 
the  motions  BC  and  EF  of  the  body  (by  cor.  i.  of 
the  laws),  are  compounded  of  the  motions  Be,  BV 
and  E_/i  EZ  ;  but  BV  and  EZ,  which  are  equal  to 
C  cz=  and  F/,  in  the  demonllration  of  this  propo- 
iition,  were  generated  by  the  impulfts  of  the  centripe- 
tal force  in  B  and  E,  and  dierefoie  proportional  to 
thofe  impuifes. 

Cor.  4.  The  forces  by  which  bodies  in  fpaces 
void  of  refiftance,  are  drawn  back  from  rectilinear  mo- 
tions, and  turned  into  curvilinear  orbits,  are  one  to 
another  as  the  verfed  fines  of  arcs  defcribed  in  equal 
times  ;  which  verfed  fines  tend  to  tlie  centre  of  force, 
and  bifedl  the  chords  when  thefearcs  are  diminiftied  to 
infinity.  For  fuch  verfed  fines  are  the  halfs  of  the 
diagonals  mentioned  in  cor.  3. 

Cor.  5.  And  therefore  thofe  forces  are  to  the  force 
of  gravity,  as  the  fiid  veried  fines  to  the  verfed  fines 
perpendicular  to  the  horizon  of  thofe  parabolic  arcs 
which  projeitiics  dcfcribe  in  the  fame  time. 

Cor.  6.  And  the  fam.e  things  do  all  liold  good 
(by  cor.  5.  of  the  laws)  when  the  planis  in  which  the 
bodies  are  moved,  togetjier  with  the  centies  of  force, 
which  are  placed  in  thofe  planes,  are  not  at  rell,  but 
move  uniformly  forward  in  right  liuf  s. 

Theor.  II.  Every  body  that  moves  in  any  curve 
line  defcribed  in  a  plane,  and,  by  a  radius  drawn  to  a 
point  either  immoveable  or  moving  forward  with  an 


uniform  rocSHincar  motion,  defcribes  about  that  point  Newfoniai 
areas  proportional  to  the  times,  is  urged  by  a  ctntri-  ^^''''"'"l''') 
petal  force  directed  to  that  p<;int. 

Case  I.  For  every  body  ihitt  moves  in  a  curve  line 
is  (liy  law  1.)  turned  alide  from  its  rectilinear  co'irfe 
by  the  aiflion  of  fome  force  that  impvh  it;  and  that 
force  by  which  the  body  is  turnsd  oif  (rom  its  recti- 
linear courfc,  and  made  to  defcribe  in  a<(ual  times  the 
leall  equal  triangles  SAB,  SBC,  SCD,  &c.  about  the 
immoveable  point  S,  (by  Prop.  40.  E.  i.  and  law  2.) 
acts  in  the  place  B  according  to  the  direct  on  of  a 
line  i)arallcl  tc  C  ;  that  is,  in  the  d  region  of  the  line 
BS  ;  and  in  the  place  C  according  to  the  dirediion  of 
a  line  parallel  to  (/D,  that  is,  in  the  direction  1  i  the 
line  CS,  &c. ;  and  therefore  acts  always  in  the  direc- 
tion of  lines  tending  to  the  immoveable  point  S. 
Q^E.  D. 

CiSE  II.  And  (by  cor.  5.  of  the  laws)  it  is  in- 
dilierent  whether  the  uiperncies  in  which  a  body  de- 
fcribes a  curvilinear  figure  be  quiefcenl,  or  moves  to- 
gether witli  the  body,  the  figure  defcribed,  and  its 
point  S,  uniformly  forward  in  right  lines. 

Cor.  I.  In  non-relifting  fpaces  or  mediums,  if 
the  areas  are  not  proportional  to  the  times,  the  ibrces 
are  not  direifl,;d  to  the  point  in  which  the  radii 
meet ;  but  deviate  tlierefrom  in  conjiqucnlia,  or  to- 
wards the  parts  to  which  the  motion  is  directed,  if  die 
deicription  of  the  areas  is  accelerated ;  but  in  an/av- 
dentia  if  retarded. 

CoR.  2.  And  even  in  refifting  mediums,  if  the 
defcription  of  the  areas  is  accelerated,  the  directions 
ol  the  iorces  deviate  from  the  point  in  whicii  tlie 
radii  meet,  towards  the  parts  to  which  the  m.otion 
tends. 

Scholium. 

A  body  may  be  urged  by  a  centripetal  force  com- 
pounded of  feveral  forces.  In  which  cafe  tire  meaning 
of  the  propofition  is,  that  the  force  which  refults  out 
of  all  lends  to  tlie  point  S.  But  if  any  force  adls 
perpetually  in  the  diredtion  of  lines  perpendicular  to 
the  dcicribed  furface,  this  force  will  make  the  body  to 
deviate  irom  tne  plane  of  its  motion,  but  will  neither 
augment  nor  diniinilh  the  quantity  of  the  defcribed 
fuiiace;  and  is  therefore  not  to  be  n;glei5ted  in  the 
compofition  ot  forces. 

Iheor.  III.  Every  body  that,  by  a  raJius  drawn 
to  the  centre  of  another  body,  howlbever  moved,  de- 
fcribes areas  about  the  centre  proportional  to  the 
times,  is  urged  by  a  force  compounded  of  the  cen- 
tripetal forces  tending  to  that  other  body,  and  of 
all  the  accclerative  force  by  which  tliat  other  body  is 
impelled — Ihe  demonilrauon  of  this  is  a  natural  con- 
feqaence  of  the  theorem  immediately  preceding. 

iience,  if  the  one  body  L,  by  a  radius  drawn  to  die 
other  body  T,  defcribes  areas  proportional  to  the 
times,  and  from  the  v/hole  force  by  which  the  firil 
bo.iy  L  is  urged,  (whether  that  force  is  limple,  or, 
according  to  cor.  2.  of  the  laws  compounded  of  fe- 
veral iorccs),  v.c  fubdu ft  that  whole  acceleralive  force 
by  which  die  other  b;dy  is  urged ;  the  whole  I'emain- 
ing  force  by  which  the  rirll  body  is  urged  will  tend  to 
the  other  body  T.  as  its  centre. 

And  -vice  vcrfa,  it  the  remaining  force  tends  nearly 
to  the  oilier  body  T,  thofe  areas  will  be  nearly  pro- 
portional to  the  times. 

If 
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v'ewtonian       If  ihc   body  L,  by  a  radius  dr;»wn  to  the  other 
'liilofoj'hy  ijQjy   t;^   delcribes   areas,  which,  compared  with  the 
"  times,   arc  very   unequal,   and   that    other    liody   T 

being  either  at  rell,  or  moves  uniformly  forw.ird  in  a 
right  hne,  the  action  of  the  centripct'^1  force  tending 
to  that  other  body  T  is  either  none  at  all,  or  it  is 
mixed  and  combined  v.-idi  very  powerful  aftions  ot 
othei  forces :  and  the  whole  force  compounded  ot 
them  all,  if  they  are  many,  is  direded  to  another 
(immoveable  or  moveable)  centre.  The  fame  thing 
obtains  when  the  other  body  is  aiftuated  by  any  other 
motion  whatever  ;  provided  that  centripetal  force  is 
taken  which  remains  after  fubdufling  that  w  hole  force 
aifting  upon  that  other  body  T. 

S  c  H  o  L  I  u  M. 
Becaufe  the  equable  defcription  of  areas  indicates 
that  a  centre  is  refpefted  by  that  force  with  which 
the  body  is  mod  affe<5ted,  and  by  which  it  is  drawn 
back  from  its  reiftilinear  motion,  and  retained  in 
its  orbit,  we  may  always  be  allowed  to  ufe  the 
equable  defcription  of  areas  as  an  indication  ot  a 
centre  about  which  all  circular  motion  is  performed  in 
free  fpaces. 

Theor.  IV.  The  centripetal  forces  of  bodies  which 
by  equable  motions  defcribe  different  circles,  tend  to 
tlic  centres  of  the  fame  circles  ;  and  are  one  to  the 
other  as  the  fquares  of  the  arcs  dcfcvibed  in  equal 
times  applied  to  the  radii  of  circles. — For  thcfe  forces 
tend  to  the  centres  of  the  circles,  (by  theor.  2.  and 
cor.  2.  theor.  i.)  ;iud  are  to  one  another  as  the  verfed 
fines  of  the  leall  arcs  defcribed  in  equal  times,  (by 
cor.  4.  theor.  i.)  that  is,  as  the  fqirares  of  the  fame 
arcs  applied  to  the  diameters  of  the  circles,  by  one  ot 
the  lemmas ;  and  therefore,  fnice  thofe  arcs  are  ai  arcs 
defcribed  in  any  equal  times,  and  the  diameters  are  as 
the  radii,  the  forces  will  be  as  the  fquares  of  any  arcs 
defcribed  in  the  fami  time,  applied  to  the  radii  of  the 
circles.     Q^E.  D. 

Cor,  I.  Therefore,  fmce  thofe  arcs  are  as  the  ve- 
locities of  tlie  bodies,  the  centripetal  forces  are  m  a 
ratio  compounded  of  the  duplicate  ratio  of  the  velo- 
cities diredly,  and  of  die  fimple  ratio  of  the  radii  in- 
Tcrfely. 

Cor.  2.  And  fmce  the  periodic  times  are  in  a 
ratio  compounded  of  the  ratio  ot  the  i-adii  dire(5lly, 
and  the  ratio  of  the  velocities  inveifcly  ;  the  centripetal 
forces  are  in  a  ratio  compounded  ot  the  ratio  of  the 
radii  direflly,  and  the  duplicate  ratio  of  the  periodic 
times    inverfely. 

Cor.  3.  Whence,  if  the  periodic  times  are  equ:il, 
and  the  velocities  therefore  as  the  radii,  the  centri- 
petal forces  will  be  alfo  as  the  radii ;  and  the  con- 
trary. 

Cor.  4.  \f  the  periodic  times  and  the  velocities 
are  both  in  the  ii\bduplicate  ratio  ot  the  radii,  the 
centripetal  forces  will  be  equal  among  themfelves  ; 
and  the  contrary. 

CoR-  5.  If  the  periodic  times  are  as  the  radii, 
and  therefore  the  velocities  equal,  the  centripetal 
forces  will  be  reciprocally  as  the  radii  ;  and  the  con- 
trary. 

CoR.  6.  If  the  periodic  times  are  in  the  fefquipli- 
catc  ratio  of  the  radii,  and  therefore  the  velocities  le- 
cif  recall y  in  the  fubutiplicate  ratio  of  the  radii,  the 


centripetal  forces  will  be  in  the  duplicate  ratio  of  the  Ncwoniati 
radii  inverfely  ;  and  ths  contrary.  l'hilo''-hy 


cent 

radii  inverfely  ;  and  ths  contrary. 

Cor.  7.  And  univcrfdly,  if  the  periodic  time  is  as 
any  power  R"  of  the  radius  11,  and  therefore  the  ve- 
locity reciprocally  as  the  power  R"~'  of  the  ridius, 
the  centripetal  force  will  be  reciprocally  as  the  power 
I^iii-z  of  the  radius  ;  and  the  contrary. 

CoR.  8.  The  fame  things  all  Jn-ld  concerning  the 
times,  the  velocities,  and  forces,  by  which  bodies  de- 
fcribe the  fimilar  parts  of  any  fimil-tr  figures,  that 
have  their  centres  in  a  fimilar  pofition  within  thofe 
figures,  as  appears  by  applying  the  demonftrations 
of  the  preceding  cafes  to  thofe.  And  the  application 
is  eafy,  by  only  fubftituting  the  equable  defcription  of 
areas  in  the  place  of  equable  motion,  and  ufuig  the 
diftances  of  the  bodies  from  the  centres  inftead  of  the 
radii. 

CoR.  9.  From  the  fame  dcmonflrat'on  it  likewife 
follows,  that  the  arc  which  a  body  uniformly  revolving 
in  a  circle  by  means  of  a  given  centripetal  force  dc- 
fcribes  in  any  time,  is  a  mean  proportional  between 
the  diameter  of  the  circles,  and  the  fpace  which  the 
fame  body,  falling  by  the  fame  given  force,  would  de- 
Icend  through  in  the  fame  given  time. 

"  By  means  of  the  preceding  propofition  and  its 
corollaries  (fays  Sir  lfa;ic),we  may  difcover  the  pro- 
port'on  of  a  centripetal  force  to  any  other  known 
force,  fuch  as  that  of  gravity.  For  if  a  body  by  means 
of  its  gravity  revolves  in  a  circle  concentric  to  the 
earth,  this  gravity  is  the  centripetal  force  of  that 
body.  But  from  the  defcent  of  heavy  bodic,  the  time 
ot  one  entire  revolution,  as  well  as  the  arc  defcribed 
in  any  given  time,  is  given  (by  cor.  9.  of  this  theo- 
rem). And  by  fuch  propofuions  Mr  Huygens,  in  his 
excellent  book  De  H'^rr/o^io  OfciUalnri",  ha->  compaved 
the  force  of  gravity  with  the  centrifugal  torces  ot  re- 
volving bodies. 

The  precedmg  propofition  may  a'fo  be  demcnftra- 
ted  in  the  following  manner.  In  any  cir:le  fuppofe  a 
polygon  to  be  infcribed  of  any  number  of  fides.  And  if 
a  body,  moved  with  a  given  velocity  along  the  fides 
of  the  polygon,  is  refieifted  from  the  circle  at  the  fevc-- 
ral  angular  points ;  the  force  with  which,  at  every  re- 
flexion it  ftrikes  the  circle,  will  be  as  its  velocitv  :  and. 
therefore  the  fum  of  the  forces,  in  a  given  time,  will 
be  as  that  velocity  and  the  number  of  retleftlons  con- 
junctly; that  is,  (if  the  fpecies  of  the  polygon  be  gi- 
ven), as  the  lengtii  defcribed  in  that  <riven  time,  and 
increafed  or  diminilhed  in  the  ratio  of  the  fam.e  length 
to  the  rad'us  of  the  circle  ;  diat  is,  as  the  fquare  of 
that  length  applied  to  die  radius  ;  and  therefore,  if 
the  polygon,  by,  having  its  fides  diminilhed  In  infi- 
hham,  coincides  with  the  circle,  as  the  fquare  of  ths 
arc  defcribed  in  a  given  time  applied  to  the  radius.. 
This  is  the  centrifugal  force,  with  which  the  body 
impels  the  circle  ;  and  to  which  the  contrary  force, 
wherewith  the  circle  continually  repels  the  body  to- 
wards the  centre,  is  equal. 

On  tlie'e  piiaciples  hanc^s  the  vi'hole  of  Sir  Ifaac 
Newton's  mathematical  pliilofophy.  He  now  fnows, 
how  to  find  the  centre  to  which  the  forces  impelling 
any  body  are  dheiSted,  having  the  velocity  of  the  body^ 
given  :  and  finds  the  centrifugal  force  to  be  always  as.: 
the  vcncd  fine  of  the  nafce.it  arc  dircftiy,  and  as  the. 
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fcent  arc.  from  thelc  p 

of  finding  the  centripetal  force  directed  to  any  given 
point  when  the  body  revolves  in  a  circle  ;  and  this 
whether  the  central  point  is  near  or  at  an  immenfe 
diftance ;  ib  that  all  the  lines  drawn  from  it  may  be  ta- 
ken for  parallels.  The  fame  thing  he  Ihows  with  re- 
gard to  bodies  revolving  in  fpirals,  ellipfes,  hyper- 
bolas, or  parabolas. — Having  the  figures  of  tlie  orbits 
given,  he  Ihows  alfo  how  to  End  the  velocities  and 
moving  powers  ;  and,  in  lliort,  folves  all  the  mod  dif- 
ficult problems  relating  to  the  celeftial  bodies  with  an 
aftonilhing  degree  of  mathematical  ilcill.  Thefe  pro- 
blems and  demonftrations  are  all  contained  in  the  firft 
book  of  the  Primip/n :  but  to  give  an  account  of  them 
here  would  far  exceed  our  limits;  neither  would  many 
of  diem  be  intelligible,  excepting  to  firft-rate  mathe- 
maticians. 

In  the  fecond  book.  Sir  Ifaac  treats  of  the  proper- 
ties of  iiuids,  and  their  powers  of  refiftance  ;  and  here 
he  lays  down  fuch  principles  as  entirely  overthrow  the 
doflrine   of  Des   Cartes's  vortices,  which  was  the  fa- 


by 


Ifaac  Newton  in  the  following 


next    applied 
pr«politions. 

Prop.  I.  The  forces  by  which  llie  fatellites  of  Ju- 
piter arc  continually  draum  off  from  reililincar  mo- 
tions, and  retained  in  their  proper  orbits,  tend  to  tlic 
centre  of  that  planet ;  and  are  reciprocally  as  the 
fquares  of  the  diftances  of  thofe  fatellites  from  that 
centre.  The  former  part  of  this  propofition  appears 
from  theor.  2.  or  3.  and  the  latter  from  cor.  6.  of 
theor.  5. ;  and  the  fame  thing  we  are  to  underftand  of 
tl.c  fatellites  of  Saturn. 

Prop.  II.  The  forces  by  which  the  primary  planets 
are  continually  drawn  off  from  rcdlilinear  motions,  and 
retained  in  their  proper  orbits,  tend  to  the  fun  ;  and 
are  reciprocally  as  the  fquares  of  the  diftances  from  the 
fun's  centre.  The  former  part  of  this  propofition  is 
manifeft  from  phenomenon  5.  jufl  mentioned,  and 
Irom  theor.  2.;  the  latter  from  phenomenon  4.  and 
cor.  6.  of  theor.  4.  But  this  part  of  the  propofition 
is  vv'ith  sreat  accuracy  deducible  from  the  quiefcence 


fliionable  fyfttm  in  his  time.  In  tlie  third  book,  he  ot  the  aphelion  points.  For  a  very  fmall  aberration 
begins  particularly  to  i  reat  of  the  naaual  phenomena,  from  the  reciprocal  duplicate  proportion  would  pro- 
and  apply  them  to  the  mathematical  principles  former-  duce  a  motion  of  the  apfides,  feniible  in  every  fingle 
ly  demonftrated  ;  and,  as  a  necelfary  preliminary  to  revolution,  and  in  many  of  them  enormoufly  great, 
tiiispart,  he  lavs  down  the  following  rules  for  reafon-  Prop.  III.  The  force  by  which  the  moon  is  retain- 
ing in  natural  philofophy.  ed  in  its  orbit,  tends  towards  tlie  earth  ;  and  is  reci- 
i.  We  are  to  admit  no  more  caufes  of  natural  procally  as  the  fquare  of  the  diftance  of  its  place  from 
things  than  fuch  as  are  both  true  and  fuflkient  to  ex-  the  centre  of  the  earth.    Tlie  former  part  of  this  pro- 


pofition is  evident  from  phenom.  5.  and  theor.  2. ;  the 
lattei  fi-om  phenom.  6.  and  theor.  2.  or  3.  It  is  alfo 
evident  from  the  very  flow  motion  of  the  moon's  apo- 
gee ;  which,  in  every  fingle  revolution,  amounting  but 
^^  3^  3'  '"  covjequenlia,  may  be  neglected;  and  this 
more  fully  appears  from  the  rext  propofition. 

Prop.  IV.  The  moon  gravitates  towards  the  earth, 
and  by  the  iorce  of  gravity  is  continually  drawn  off 
from  a  reiiiltnear  motion,  and  retained  in  its  orWt. — 
The  mean  diftance  of  the  moon  from  the  earth  in  the 

nomena  as  accurately  or  very  nearly  true,  notwith-    fyzigies  in  femidiameters  of  the  latter,   is  about  60'.. 

ftanding  any  contrary  liypothefes  that  may  be  ima-    Let  us  aiiume  tlie  mean  diftance  of  60  femidiameters  in 


plain  their  natural  appearances. 

2.  Therefore  to  the  lame  natural  effeifls  we  muft  al- 
ways aflign,  as  far  as  pofilble,  the  fame  caufes. 

3. The  qualities  of  bodies  which  aeimit  neither  in- 
tenlioii  nor  rcniilllon  of  degrees,  and  which  are  found 
to  belong  to  all  bodies  within  the  reach  of  our  experi- 
ments, are  to  be  efteemed  the  univerfal  qualities  of 
all  bodies   whatfoever. 

4.  In  experimental  philofophy,  we  are  to  look  upon 
propofitions  collcifled  by  general  induflion  from   phe^ 


gined,  till  fuch  time  as  other  phenomena  occur,  by 
wliich  they  may  either  he  made  more  accurate,  or  li- 
able to  exceptions. 

The  phenomena  firft  confidered,  are,  i.  Tliat  the  fa- 
tellites cf  Jupiter  by  radii  drawn  to  the  centre  of  their 
prim.try,  defcribe  areas  proportional  to  the  times  of 
their  defcription ;  and  that  their  periodic  times,  the 
fixed  ftars  being  at  reft,  arc  in  the  fefquiplicate  ratio  of 
their  diftances  from  its  centre.  2.  The  fame  tiling  is 
likewife  obferved  of  the  phenomena  of  Saturn.  3.  The 
five  primary  planets,  Mercury,  Venus,  Mars,  Jupiter, 
and  Saturn,  with  their  feveral  orbits,  encompafs  the  fun. 
4.  The  fixed  ftars  being  fuppofed  at  reft,  tlie  periodic 
times  cf  the  five  primiiry  planets,  and  of  the  earth, 
about  the  fun,  are  in  the  fcfquiphcate  proportion  of 
their  mean  diftances  from  the  fun.  5.  The  prim.ary 
planets,  by  radii  drawn  to  the  earth,  defcribe  areas  no 
ways  proportionable  to  the  times:  but  the  areas  wdiich 
they  defcribe  by  radii  drawn  to  the  fun  are  propor- 
tional to  the  times  of  defcription.  6.  The  moon, 
by  a  radius  drawn  to  the  centre  of  the  earth,  defcrihes 
an  area  proportional  to  the  time  cf  defcription.     All 


the  fyzigies ;  and  fuppofe  one  revolution  (,f  the  moon 
in  rcfpect  of  the  fixed  flars  to  be  completed  in  zy''  7". 
43',  as  aftronomers  have  determined  ;  and  die  circum- 
ference or  the  earth  to  amount  to  123,249,600  Paris 
feet.  Now,  if  we  imagine  the  moon,  deprived  of  all 
motion,  to  be  let  go,  10  as  to  defirend  towards  the 
earth  with  the  impulfe  of  all  that  force  by  which  it  is 
retained  in  its  orbit,  it  will,  in  the  fpace  of  one  mijiute 
of  time,  defcribe  in  its  fall  15'.  Paris  feet.  For  die 
verfed  fine  of  that  arc  which  the  moon,  in  the  fpace 
of  one  minute  of  time,  defcribes  by  its  mean  motion 
at  the  dilfance  of  60  femidiameters  of  the  eardi,  is 
nearly  15,',  Paris  feet ;  or  more  accurately,  15  feet 
1  inch  and  one  line  J.  Wherefore  fince  that  force,  in 
approaching  to  the  earth,  increafes  in  the  recipro- 
cal duplicate  proportion  of  the  diftance  ;  and,  upon 
that  account,  at  the  farface  of  the  earth  is  60x60 
times  greater  than  at  the  moon  ;  a  body  in  our  re- 
gions, falling  v.'idi  that  force,  ought,  in  the  fpace  of 
one  minute  of  time,  to  defcribe  60x6  x  15  ,'t  Paris 
feet ;  and  in  the  fpace  of  one  fecond  of  time  to  de- 
fcribe 15/,  of  thofcfect;  or, more  accurately,  15  feet 

I  inch. 
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Newtonian  i  inch,  I  line  f.  And  with  this  very  force  we  :ii5t«rtll>' 
riiilolo)ihy  iindtliat  bodies  here  on  curth  do  really  defceud  — 
'  For  a  pendulum  ofciUatinfj  leconds  in  the  latitude  c.f 
Paris,  will  be  tlircc  Paris  feet  and  8^  line-,  in  length, 
as  Mr  Huyj^enshas  obfervcd.  And  the  ipace  which 
a  heavy  body  deft  ribcs  liy  ialling  one  i'ccond  of  time 
is  to  half  the  length  of  the  pendulum  in  the  duplicate 
ratio  of  the  circumference  of  the  circle  of  its  diame- 
ter ;  and  is  therefore  15  Paris  feet,  i  inch,  i  line  J. 
And  therefore  the  force  by  which  the  moon  is  rtt.untd 
in  its  orbit,  becomes,  at  the  very  furface  of  the  earth, 
equal  to  he  force  of  graviy  which  we  obferve  in 
heavy  bodieb  there.  And  therefore  (by  rule  i.  and 
2)  the  force  by  which  the  moon  is  relained  in  its  or- 
bit i  that  very  fame  force  which  we  commonly  call 
gravity.  For  were  gravity  another  force  different 
from  that,  then  bodies  delcending  to  the  earth  wilh 
the  joint  impulfe  of  bo'/-,  forces,  would  fall  with  a 
double  velocity,  and,  in  the  fpace  of  one  fecond  of 
time,  would  defcribe  30  ^  Paris  leet :  altogether  a- 
gainft  experience. 

Thedemonftration  of  this  propofition  may  be  more 
diffufely  explained  after  the  f^'Uowing  manner.  Sup- 
pofe  feveral  moons  to  revolve  about  the  earth,  as  in 
the  fyftem  of  Jupiter  or  Saluin,  the  periodic  times  of 
thofe  moons  would  ( by  the  argument  of  induftion ) 
obferve  the  fame  law  which  Kepler  found  to  obtain 
among  the  planets  ;  and  therefore  their  centripetal  ft  r- 
ces  would  be  reciprocally  as  the  fquares  of  the  diftances 
from  the  centre  of  the  earth,  by  Prop.  I.  Now,  if 
the  loweft  of  thefe  were  very  fmall,  and  were  fo  near 
tlie  earth  as  almoft  to  touch  the  tops  of  the  higheft 
mountains,  the  centripetal  force  thereof,  retaining  it 
in  its  orbit,  would  be  very  nearly  equal  to  the  weights 
of  any  terreltrial  bodies  that  Ihould  be  found  upon 
the  tops  of  thefe  mountains  ;  as  may  be  known  from 
the  foregoing  calculation.  Therefore,  if  the  fame  little 
moon  fhould  be  dtferted  by  its  centrifugal  force  that 
carries  it  through  its  orbit,  it  would  defcend  to  the 
earth  ;  and  that  with  the  fame  velocity  as  heavy  bo- 
dies do  aiflually  defcend  with  upon  the  tops  of  thofe 
very  mountains,  becaufe  of  the  equality  offerees  that 
oblige  them  both  to  defcend.  And  if  the  force  by 
which  that  loweft  moon  would  defcend  were  different 
from  that  of  gravity,  and  if  that  moon  were  to  gravi- 
tate towards  the  earth,  as  we  find  terreftrial  bodies  do 
on  the  tops  of  mountains,  it  would  then  defcend  with 
twice  the  velocity,  as  being  impelled  by  both  thefe 
forces  conlpiring  together.  Therefore,  fmce  both 
thefe  forces,  tliat  is,  the  gravity  of  heavy  bodies,  and 
the  centripetal  forces  of  the  moons,  refpeft  the  centre 
of  the  earth,  and  a^  e  fimilar  and  equal  between  tliem- 
felves,  they  will  (by  rule  I.  and  2.)  have  the  fame 
caiife.  And  therefore  the  force  which  retains  the 
moon  in  its  orbit,  is  that  very  force  which  we  com- 
monly call  gravity ;  becaufe  otherwife,  tliis  little 
moon  at  the  top  of  a  mountain  mult  either  be  with- 
out gravity,  or  fall  twice  as  fwiftly  as  heavy  bo- 
dies u 'e  to  do. 

Having  thus  demondrated  that  the  moon  is  re- 
tained in  its  orbit  by  its  gravitation  tmva^ds  the  earth, 
it  is  eafy  to  apply  the  fame  demonftration  to  the 
motions  of  the  other  feci  ndary  planets,  :>.nd  of  the 
prim.iry  planets  ro\nid  the  fun,  and  thus  to  {how  that 
gravita'ion  prevailb  throughout  the  whr  le  creation  ;  af- 
ter which,  Sir  Ifaac  proceeds  to  fliow  from  from  the 
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fame  prlncipl-;?,  that  the  heavenly  bodies  gravitate  to-  Ne 
wards  each  other,  and  contain  diff'ercntquaiitities  of  mat-  ^^ 
tcr  orhave  diff.rcntdendties  in  pioportiontotheirbuR's. 

Prod.  V.  All  bodies  gravitate  towards  eveiy  pla- 
net ;  and  the  weights  of  bodies  towards  the  fame  pla- 
net, at  equul  diftances  from  its  centre,  are  proportional 
to  the  quantities  of  matter  they  ctnUain. 

It  has  been  confirmed  by  many  experiments,  that 
all  forti  of  heavy  bodies  (allov.-ance  being  made  for 
the  inequ;dity  of  retardation  by  fome  fmall  refiftance 
of  the  air,  defcend  to  the  earth  from  eqial  heights  in 
equal  times  ;  and  that  equality  of  times  we  may  di- 
ftinguifli  to  a  great  accuracy  by  the  help  of  pendu- 
lums. Sir  liaac  Newton  tried  the  thing  in  gold,  fd- 
ver,  lead,  glafs,  fand,  common  fah,  wood,  water,  and 
wheat.  He  provided  two  wooden  bo;-is,  round  and 
equal,  filled  the  one  with  wood,  and  fufpended  an 
equal  weight  of  gold  in  the  centre  of  ofcillation  of  the 
other.  I'he  boxes  hanging  by  equal  threads  of  1 1 
feet,  made  a  couple  of  pcndu'ums,  perfeilly  equal  in 
weight  and  figure,  and  equally  receiving  the  refiftan'e 
of  the  air.  And  placing  the  one  by  the  other,  heob- 
ferved  them  to  play  together  forwards  and  backwards, 
for  a  long  time,  with  equal  vibrations.  And  there- 
fore the  quantity  of  matter  in  the  gold  was  to  the 
quantity  of  matter  in  the  wood,  as  the  adion  of  the 
motive  force  (or  vis  motrix)  upon  all  the  gold,  to  the 
aflion  of  the  fame  upon  all  the  wood  ;  that  is,  as  the 
weight  of  the  one  to  the  weight  of  the  other.  And  the 
like  happened  in  the  other  bodies.  By  thefe  experi- 
ments, in  bodies  of  the  fame  weight,  he  could  mani- 
feftly  have  difcovered  a  difference  of  matter  lefs  than 
the  thoufandth  part  of  the  whole,  had  any  fuch  been. 
But,  without  all  doubt,  the  nature  of  gravity  towards 
the  planets  is  the  fame  as  towards  the  earth.  For, 
ihould  we  imagine  our  terreftrial  bodies  removed  to  the 
orb  of  the  moon,  and  there,  together  with  the  moon 
deprived  of  all  motion,  to  be  let  go,  fo  as  to  fall  to- 
gether towards  the  earth  ;  it  is  certain,  from  what  we 
have  demonftrated  before,  that,  in  equal  times,  they 
would  delbribe  equal  fpaces  with  the  moon,  and  of 
confequence  are  to  the  moon,  in  quantity  of  matter, 
as  their  weights  to  its  weight.  Moreover,  fince  the 
fatelHtes  of  Jupiter  pcrfoim  their  revolutions  in  times 
which  obferve  the  fefquiplicate  proportion  of  their  di- 
ftances fri  m  Jupiter's  centre,  their  accelerative  gravi- 
tics  towards  Jupiter  will  be  reciprocally  as  the  fquares 
of  their  diftances  from  Jupiter's  centre  ;  that  is,  equal 
at  equal  diftances.  And  therefore,  thefe  fatellitcs,  if 
fuppofcd  to  'all  towards  Jupiter  from  equal  heights, 
would  defcribe  equal  fpaces  in  equal  times,  in  like  man- 
ner as  heavy  bodies  do  on  our  earth.  And  by  the  fame 
argument,  if  the  circimifolar  planets  were  fuppofed  to 
be  let  fall  at  equal  diftances  from  the  fun,  they  would, 
in  their  defc.nt  towards  the  fun,  defcribe  equal  fpaces 
in  equal  limes.  But  forces,  which  equally  accelerate 
unequal  bodies,  muft  be  as  thofe  bodies  ;  that  is  to  fay, 
the  weights  of  the  planets  towards  the  fun  muft  be  as 
their  quantities  of  matter.  Further,  that  the  weights 
of  Jupiter  and  of  his  fatellites  towards  the  fun  are  pro- 
portional to  the  feveral  quantites  of  their  matter,  ap- 
pears from  the  exceeding  regular  motions  of  the  fatel- 
lites. For  if  fome  ot  thofe  bodies  were  more  ftrongly 
attracted  to  the  fun  in  proportion  to  their  quantity  of 
matter  than  others,  the  motions  of  the  fatellites  would 
be  difturbed  by  that  inequality  of  attraifiion.  If,  at 
F  equal 
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Newtoriian  equal  diftaiices  from  the  fun,  any  fatel'.ite,  in  propor- 
rhilofopliy  tion  to  the  quantity  of  its  matter,  did  gravitate  to- 
wards the  fun,  with  a  force  greater  than  Jupiter  in  pro- 
portion to  his,  according  to  any  given  proportion, 
fuppofe  of  ri toe;  then  the  diRance  between  tlie  centres 
of  the  fun  and  of  the  fatellite's  orbit  would  be  always 
greater  than  the  diftance  between  the  centres  oi  tlie 
fun  and  of  Jupiler  nearly  in  the  fubduplicate  of  that 
proportion.  And  if  the  fatellite  gravitated  towards 
the  fim  wiih  a  force  lefs  in  the  proportion  of  e  to  (/, 
the  diftance  of  the  centre  ofthefatellite's  orb  from  the 
fun  would  be  lefs  than  the  diftance  of  the  centre  of 
Jupiter's  from  the  fun  in  the  fubduplicate  of  the  fame 
pri  portion.  Therefore,  if,  at  equal  diftances  from  ti.e 
fun,  the  accelerative  gravity  of  any  fatellite  toward 
the  fun,  were  greater  or  lefs  than  the  accelerating  gra- 
vity of  Jupiter  towards  the  fun  but  by  y^'.,-^  part 
of  the  whole  gi-avity  ;  the  dilf  ance  of  the  centre  of  die 
fatelUte's  orbit  fi-om  the  fun  would  be  greater  or  lels 
than  the  diftance  of  Jupiter  from  the  fun  by  ,/,„-  part 
ot  the  whole  diftance  ;  that  i^,  by  a  fif.h  part  of  the  di- 
ftance of  the  utmoft  fatellite  from  the  centre  of  Jupiter  ; 
an  eccentricity  of  the  orbit  which  would  be  very  fen- 
fible.  But  tlie  orbits  of  the  fatellites  are  concentric  to 
Jupiter ;  therefore  the  accelerative  graviries  of  Jupiter, 
and  of  all  its  fatelhtes,  towards  the  fun,  are  equal 
among  themfelves.  And  by  the  fame  argument,  the 
weight  of  Saturn  and  of  his  fatellites  towards  the  fun, 
at  equal  dil^ances  from  the  fun,  are  as  their  feveral 
quantities  of  matter ;  and  the  weights  of  the  moun 
and  of  the  earth  towards  the  fun,  are  either  none,  or 
accurately  proportional  to  die  malfes  of  matter  which 
tiiey  contain. 

But  further,  the  weights  of  all  die  parts  of  every 
planet  towards  any  other  planet  are  one  to  another,  as 
die  matter  in  the  feveral  parts.  For  if  fome  parts  gra- 
vitated more,  others  lei's,  than  in  proportion  to  the  quan- 
tity of  their  matter  :  then  the  \\  hole  planet  according 
to  the  fortot  parts  with  which  it  moft  abounds,  would 
gravitate  more  or  lefs  than  in  proportion  to  the  quantity 
of  matter  in  the  whole.  Nor  is  it  of  any  moment  whe- 
ther thefe  parts  are  external  or  internal.  For  if,  as  an 
inftancc,  \\  e  fliould  imagine  the  terreftrial  bodies  with 
us  to  be  raifed  up  to  the  orb  of  the  moon,  to  be  there 
compared  with  its  body  ;  if  the  weights  of  fuch  bodies 
were  to  the  weights  of  die  external  parts  of  the  moon 
as  to  the  quantities  of  matter  in  the  one  and  in  the  other 
refpeflively,  but  to  the  weights  of  the  internal  parts 
in  a  greater  or  lefs  proportion ;  then  likewifc  the 
weights  of  tlxofe  bodies  would  be  to  the  weight  of  the 
whole  moon  in  a  greater  or  lefs  proportion  j  againft 
vi'hat  we  have  Ihewediibove. 

Coa.  I.  Hence  the  weights  of  bodies  do  not  de- 
pend upon  their  forms  and  textures.  Fcr  if  the  weights 
could  be  altered  with  the  forms,  they  would  be  great- 
er or  lefs,  according  to  the  variety  of  forms  in  equal 
matter  ;  altoget'.icr  againft  experience. 

Cor.  2.  Universally,  all  bodies  about  the  earth  gra- 
vitate t(, wards  the  earth  ;  and  the  weights  of  all,  at 
equal  diftances  from  the  earth's  centre  are  as  the  quan- 
tlti.. s  of  m  it'.erwlilch  they  feverally  contain.  This  is 
the  quality  of  all  bodies  within  tlie  reach  of  our  expe- 
rinicts;  and  therefore  (by  rule  3.)  to  be  affirmed  of 
all  bodies  wliatfocver.  If  ether,  or  any  otlier  body, 
were  cither  altngcllier  void  of  gravity,  or  weje  to  gra- 
vita,:C  kiS  in  proportion  to  its  quantity  of   matter  ; 


then,  becaufe  (according  to  Ariftotle,  Des  Cartes,  and  Newtonlau 
others)  there  is  no  dift'erence  betwixt  that  and  other  PMolufhj 
bodies,  but  in  mere  form   oi  matter,  by   a  fuccelllve  "       ' 

change  from  form  to  form,  it  might  be  changed  at  lall 
into  a  body  of  the  fame  condition  with  thofe  which 
gravitate  mdft  in  propoition  to  dieir  quantity  of  mat- 
ter ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  heavieft  bodies,  ac- 
quiring the  firft  form  of  that  body,  miglit  by  degrees 
quite  lofe  their  gravity.  And  therefore  the  weights 
would  depend  upon  the  forms  of  bodies,  and  with  ih  jfe 
forms  might  be  changed,  contrary  to  what  was  proved 
in  the  preceding  corollary. 

Cor.  3.  All  Ipaces  are  not  equally  full.  For  if  all 
fpaces  were  equally  full,  then  the  ipecific  gravity  of  the 
fluid  which  fills  the  region  ot  the  air,  on  account  of 
the  extreme  dcr.fity  of  the  matter,  would  fall  nothing 
fliort  of  the  fpeciric  gravity  of  quick  lilver  or  gold, 
or  any  other  the  moft  denfe  I'Ddy  ;  and  therefore,  nei- 
ther gold,  nor  any  other  body,  could  defcend  in  air. 
For  bodies  do  not  defcend  in  fluids,  unlefs  they  are 
fpecifically  heavier  than  the  fluids.  And  if  the  quan- 
tity of  matter  in  a  given  fpace  can  by  any  rarefaflion 
be  diminiflied,  what  ihould  hinder  a  diminution  to  in- 
finity .' 

Cor.  4.  If  all  the  folid  particles  of  all  bodies  are  of 
the  fame  denfity,  nor  can  be  rarefied  without  pores, 
a  void  i'pace  or  vacuum  mull  be  granted.  [By  bodies 
of  the  fanie  denfity,  our  author  means  thofe  whofe  vires 
inertiiC  are  in  the  proportion  of  dieir  bulks.  J 

Prob.  VI.  That  there  is  a  power  of  gravity  tend- 
ing to  all  bodies,  proportional  to  the  feveral  quairtities 
ot  matter  which  they  contain. 

That  all  the  planets  mutually  gravitate  one  towards 
anodier,  we  have  proved  before  ;  as  well  as  that  the 
force  of  gravity  towards  every  one  of  them,  coniidered 
apart,  is  reciprocally  as  the  fquare  of  the  diftance  of 
places  from  the  centre  of  the  planet.  And  thence  it 
follows,  that  the  gravity  tendnig  towards  all  the  pla- 
nets is  proportional  to  the  matter  which  they  contain. 

Moreover,  fince  ail  the  parts  of  any  planet  ^gra- 
vitate towards  any  other  planet  5,  and  the  gravity  of 
every  part  is  to  die  gravity  of  the  whole  as  the  matter 
of  the  part  to  the  matter  of  the  whole  ;  and  (by  law  3,) 
to  every  a<flion  correl'ponds  an  equal  re-ai5tion :  there- 
fore the  planet  B  will,  on  the  other  hand,  gravitate  to- 
wards all  the  parts  of  the  planet//;  aid  its  gravity 
towards  any  one  part  will  be  to  the  gravity  towards, 
the  whole,  as  the  matter  of  the  part  to  die  matter  of 
the  whole.      ^  E.  D. 

CoR.  I .  ThertforL  the  force  of  gravity  towards  any 
whole  planet,  arifes  from,  and  is  compounded  v-f,  die 
forces  I  f  gravity  towards  all  i.s  parts.  Magnetic  and 
ele<5lric  attractions  aifiird  us  examples  of  diis.  For  all 
altraifli'.n  towards  the  whole  arifes  In  m  the  attractions 
towards  the  feveral  parts.  The  diing  riiay  beeafi'y  un- 
derfto  d  in  gravity,  if  we  connder  a  greater  planet  as. 
formed  of  a  number  oflelfer  planets,  meeting  together 
in  one  globe.  For  hence  it  wou!d  appear  that  the 
force  of  the  whole  mull  arife  from  thelorces  of  the 
component  parts.  It  if  be  objcfted,  tiiat,  according 
to  this  law,  ail  bodies  with  us  muit  mutually  giavitate- 
or.e  towards  another,  whereas  no  fnch  gravitati  -n  any 
where  appca.s:  it  is  anfwercd,  that,  liuce  the  gravita- 
tion towards  diefe  bodies  is  to  t'^e  gravitation  towards 
tlic  whole  earth,  as  thcfe  bc-dies  are  to  t!'e  whole  earth, 
die  giavitatiou  towards  them  iiiufl  be  far  lefs  than  to 
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Newtonian  fall  under  tlie  ohfervation  of  our  fenfes.  [The  expi;- 
yj.iU-fniihy  riments  witli  regi^rd  to  the  atttiiction  of  m  >untuni, 
'       "         however,  have  now  fuither  ehiciJaccJ  this  pou;t.J 

Cor.  2.  The  force  of  gravity  tnv,\u\ls  the  feveral 
equ.il  particles;  of  any  body,  is  reciprocally  ^s  the  iquare 
ot  the  ilillance  of  places  irom  the  particles. 

Prop.  VIL  In  two  fpheres  mutually  gravitating 
eas  h  towards  the  orlier,  if  the  maiter,  in  places  on  all 
fides  round  abiut  and  equidillant  fr.mi  the  centres,  is 
firnilar;  the  weight  oi' either  Ipliere  towards  the  otht'r 
will  be  reciprocally  as  the  fquare  of  the  dilbmce  be- 
tween their  ceiitres. 

For  the  deniitiiftra'-ion  of  this,  fee  the  Principia, 
boi'k  i.  prop.  75.  a\id  76. 

Cor  I.  Hence  we  may  find  and  compare  together 
the  Weights  f^f  bo.'ie  towards  different  planets.  For 
the  wei  jhts  of  bodies  revolving  in  circles  about  pla- 
nets are  as  he  diameters  of  the  circles  dire<flly,  and 
the  fquares  of  their  periodic  times  reciprocally  ;  and 
their  weights  at  the  furfaces  of  the  planets,  or  at  any 
other  dillances  from  their  centres,  are  (by  this  prop.) 
greater  or  lei's  '"  ^he  recipr  cal  duplicate  proportion 
of  the  diftances.  Thu^^from  the  periodic  times  ot  Ve- 
nus, revolving  about  the  fun,  in  224d.  i6J:h;  of  the 
utmoftcircumjnvialfuelliterevolvingabi'Ut  Jnpiter,  in 
i6d.  i5,-Vh;  ot  '.he  H'  y-enian  fateHile  ab.>ut  baturn 
in  ijd.  22411;  and  of  the  mion  about  the  earth  in 
zyd.  yh.  43';  compared  with  the  mean  diitance  ot  Ve- 
nus from  the  fun,  and  with  the  greatelt  helioceatric 
elongations  of  the  outmoft  circumj.ivial  fatellite  irom 
Jup'ter's  centre,  8'  i6";  of  the  Huygeiiian  fatellite 
from  the  centre  of  Saturn,  3' 4"  ;  and  oi  tlie  moon  Irom 
the  earth,  10'  33"  ;  by  computation  I'Ui  luthor  found, 
that  the  weight  of  equal  bodies,  at  equal  dillances  from 
the  centres  of  the  fun,  of  Jupiter,  of  Saturn,  and  of  the 
earth,  towards  the  fun,  Jupiter,  Saturn,  and  tlie  earth, 
were  one  to  another  as  -r,V->  t-'^t.  and  t^s't-jt  re- 
fpeflively.  Then,  becaufe  as  the  diitances  are  mcreafed 
or  diminilfied,  the  weights  are  dimiiiifned  or  increafed 
in  a  duplicate  ratio  ;  the  weights  of  eqial  bodies  to- 
wards the  fun,  Jupiter,  Saturn,  and  the  earth,  at  the 
diftances  loooo,  997,  791,  and  109,  from  their  cen- 
tres, that  is,  at  their  very  fuperlicies,  will  be  as  lOOOO, 
943,   529,  and  435   refp'ftive^y. 

CoR.  2.  Hence  1  Icewife  we  difcover  the  quantity  of 
matter  in  the  feveral  planets.  For  their  quantities  of 
mafer  are  as  the  forces  of  gravity  at  equal  dittances 
from  their  centres,  that  is,  in  the  fun,  Jupiter,  baturn, 
and  tlie  eir;h,  as  i,  -r'-g^,  y-Jrr,  and  t5-,'x-jt  refpec 
tively.  It  the  parallax  1  f  the  fun  be  taken  greater  or 
lefs  than  10'  30",  the  quantity  of  matter  in  the  eaith 
muft  be  augmented  or  diminiflied  in  the  tiij  licate  of 
that  proportion. 

Cor.  3.  Hence  alfo  we  find  the  denfities  of  the 
planets.  For  (by  prop.  72.  book  i.)  the  weights  of 
equal  and  limil.:r  bodies  towards  limilar  ipheres,  are, 
at  the  furfaces  of  thofe  fpheres,  as  the  diameters  o'  the 
fpheres.  And  theieFme  t).e  denfities  of  dillimilar 
fpheres  are  as  thofe  weights  ap]^lied  to  the  diameters 
ot  the  fpheies.  But  the  tiue  diameters  of  the  Sun,  ju- 
pier,  Saturn,  a':d  the  Earth,  were  one  to  ani  ther  as 
loooo,  997,  791,  and  109;  and  the  weights  t- wird.s 
the  fame,  as  lor  00,  943,  529,  and  435  refpe^iv-  v  ; 
and  therefore  their  denlities  are'as  100,  94-1,  67,  md 
400.  The  denfiry  of  the  earth,  which  cumes  otr  by 
tliis  computation,  does  not  depend  upon  the  parallax 


of  the  fan,  but  is  determined  by  the  psralhx  of  the  ;!'-wtor.ia«i 

moon,  and  therefore  is  here  truly  defined.     The  Sun  l'i''l"'"i'''y 

therelore  is  a  little  denier  than  Jupiter,  and  Jupiter    ''^'^^""•. 

than  Saturn,  and  th,'  e.irth  four  times  denfer  than  the 

Sun  ;  tor  the  Sun,  by  its  great  hea  ,  u  kept  in  a  fort  of 

a  larelied  Itate.     The  moon  alfo   is   denier  than  the 

e.uth. 

Cor.  4.  The  fmaller  the  planets  are,  they  are,  ce- 
teris paribus,  ot  fo  much  the  greater  denfily.  For  fo 
the  powers  of  gravity  on  the;r  feveral  fur.accs  come 
nearer  to  e<iuality.  They  arc  likewi,e,  acierh paribus, 
of  the  greater  denfity  as  they  are  nearer  to  th;  fun. 
S.J  Jupiter  is  more  denfe  than  Saturn,  and  the  Earth 
than  Jupiter.  For  the  planets  were  to  be  placed  at 
ditFereut  dillances  from  the  fun,  that,  according  to  their 
dcgiees  of  denfity,  they  might  enjoy  a  greater  or  lefs 
propcrlion  oi  the  iun's  heat.  Our  water,  if  it  were 
removed  as  far  as  the  oib  of  Saturn,  would  be  con- 
verted into  ice,  and  in  the  orb  of  Mercury  would 
quickly  fly  away  in  vapour.  For  the  light  of  the  fun, 
to  which  its  heat  is  proportional,  is  feven  times  denfer 
in  the  orb  ot  Mercury  than  with  us :  and  by  the  ther- 
mnmeter  Sir  llaac  found,  that  a  levenfold  heat  of  our 
fummer-fun  will  make  water  boil.  Nor  are  we  to 
doubt,  that  the  matter  of  Mercury  is  adapted  to  its 
heat,  and  is  therelore  more  denfe  than  the  matter  of 
our  earth  ;  fince,  in  a  denfer  matter,  the  operations  of 
nature  require  a  llronger  heat. 

It  is  ihown  in  thefcholium  of  prop.  22.  book  ?.  of  the 
Piincipid,  that,  at  the  height  of  200  miles  above  the 
earth,  the  air  is  more  rare  than  it  is  at  the  fuperficies  of 
the  earth,  in  the  ratio  of  30  to  0,0000000000003998, 
or  as  75000000000000  to  I  nearly.  And  hence  the 
planet  Jupiter,  revolving  in  a  medium  of  the  fame  den- 
fity with  that  fuperior  air,  would  not  lofe  by  the  re- 
fiftance  of  the  medium  the  1 000000th  part  of  its  mo- 
tion in  1 000000  years.  In  the  ipaces  near  the  earth, 
the  refiftance  is  produced  only  by  the  air,  exhalations, 
and  vapours.  When  thefe  are  carefully  exhauiled  by 
the  air-pump  from  under  the  receiver,  heavy  bodies 
fall  within  the  receiver  with  perfect  freedom,  and  with- 
out the  lead  fenfible  refiftance ;  gold  itfelf,  and  the 
lighteft  down,  let  fill  together,  will  defcend  with  equal 
vel  city  ;  and  though  they  fall  through  a  fpace  of  four, 
fix,  and  eight  teet,  they  will  come  to  the  bottom  at  the 
fame  time  ;  as  appears  from  experiments  that  have' 
f  ften  been  made.  And  therefore  the  celellial  regions 
being  perfedly  void  of  air  and  exhalations,  the  planets 
and  comets  meetng  no  fenfible  refiftance  in  thofe 
fpaces,  will  continue  their  motions  through  them  for 
an  immenfe  ipace  of  time. 

Newton  (Richard)  D.  D.  the  founder  of  Hert- 
iord  c  liege,  is  a  man  of  whom  we  regret  that  we  can 
give  but  a  fuperticial  and  rather  a  vague  accoimt.  Bv 
one  writer  he  is  faid  t  have  been  a  N  rthamptonfliire 
gentleman  ;  by  another,  we  are  told  t!iat  h  s  father 
enj  yed  at  L  ivendoii  Grange  in  Backs  a  moderate 
ertate,  which  is  ft'U  in  the  family,  though  he  lived  in 
a  houie  of  Lord  Northampttin's  in  Yardley-Chace, 
v^hcre  in  1675  our  doiflor  was  born.  All  agree  that 
the  iamily  from  wliich  he  fprung  had  long  been  re- 
fpeilable,  though  it^  fortunes  had  been  much  injured 
duri'  g  tile  g  eat  rebellii.n. 

The  liibjeft  of  thii  article  was  educated  at  Weft- 

mii-iter  iih  ol,  and  from  that  foundation  tleffcd  to  a 

Itudentlhip  of  Chrift-church,  Oiford.     At  what  age 

F2  he 
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Newton,   lie  was  admitted  into  th;  univeriity  we  have  no  certain 

information ;  but  in  the  lill  of  graduates  he  is  thus 

aiftinguilhed :  "  Newton  (Richard,)  Chria-church, 
M.  A.  April  I2th  1701  ;  B.  D.  March  iSth  1707  ; 
Hart-hall,  D.  D.  December  7th  1710."  He  was 
appointed  a  tutor  in  Chrifl-church  as  foon  as  he  was  of 
the  requifite  ftanding  in  his  college,  and  difcharged 
the  duties  of  that  important  ofiice  with  honour  to  hirn- 
I'slf  and  advantage  to  the  fociety  of  which  he  was  a 
member.  From^Oxford  he  was  called  (we  knov\'  not 
at  what  precife  period)  into  Lord  Pelham's  family  to 
fuperintend  the  edu:ation  of  tlie  late  duke  ot  New- 
calfle  and  his  brother  Mr  Pelham  ;  and  by  both  thefe 
illullrious  perfons  he  was  ever  remembered  with  the 
moll  affeaionate  regard.  In  17 10  he  was  by  Dr 
Aldrich,  the  celebrated  dean  of  Chrift-church,  induced 
principal  of  Hart  hall,  which  was  then  an  appendage 
to  Exeter  college.  From  this  ftate  of  dependence 
Dr  Newton  wrefted  it  againft  much  oppofition,  efpe- 
cially  from  the  learned  Dr  Conybeare,  afterwards 
dean  of  Chrift-churcb.  and  bifliop  ot  Briftol.  In  no 
cont;ft,  it  has  been  obferved,  were  ever  two  men 
more  equally  matched  ;  and  the  papers  that  palled  be- 
tween tiiem,  like  Juniuj's  letters,  deferved  to  be  col- 
leifled  for  the  energetic  beauty  of  their  llyle  and  the 
ingei'uity  cf  their  arguments.  Dr  Newton,  however, 
pi-oved  fuccefsful ;  and  in  1 740  obtained  a  charter, 
converting  Hart-hall  into  Hertford  college  ;  of  which, 
at  a  confiderable  e.\ pence  to  himfelf,  and  with  great  aid 
from  his  numerous  friends,  he  was  dius  the  founder 
and  liift  head. 

Though  this  excellent  m.^n  was  Mr  Pelham's  tutor, 
and,  if  report  be  true,  had  by  him  been  more  than 
once  employed  to  fuinifli  king's  fpeeches,  he  never  re- 
ceived the  fmalleft  preferment  from  his  pupil  when 
firft  miniftfr:  and  when  that  ftatefman  was  afked, 
why  he  did  not  place  in  a  proper  ftation  the  able  and 
meritorious  Dr  Newton?  his  reply  was,  "  How  could 
I  do  it  ?  he  never  afked  me."  He  was  not,  however, 
neglcified  by  a.l  the  great.  Dr  Compton,  bifhop  of 
London,  who  had  a  jufl:  fenfe  of  his  merits,  had,  at 
an  ear'y  period  of  his  life,  collated  him  to  die  reiflory 
of  Sudbury  in  ihe  county  of  Northampton,  which  he 
held  together  widi  the  headlliip  or  Hart-hjll.     He 

and  difcharged 


refuled  for  fome  years  on  that  livmc 
all  the  parts  of  his  office  with  exemplary  caie  and 
fidelirv.  Amongil  odicr  particulars  he  read  die  prayers 
of  ll'.e  liturgy  in  his  church  at  feven  o'clock  in  the 
evening  of  every  week-day  (hay-time  and  harveft 
excepted),  for  the  benefit  of  fuch  of  his  parilh'oners  as 
could  then  aifemble  for  public  devotion.  When  he 
left  the  place,  retimiing  again  to  Oxford  about  1724, 
he  enjoined  his  curates  to  obferve  the  fame  pious 
prafllce ;  and  was  fortunate  enough  to  have  three  fuc- 
ceffively  v;ho  trode  in  the  llepsof  their  worthy  pi  incipal. 
Being  always  an  enemy  to  pluralities  with  cure  of 
fouls,  he  exerted  his  utmoft  endeavours  from  time  to 
time  wiih  Dr  (ribfon,  Bifnop  Compton's  fucceilbr  in 
the  fee  of  London,  for  leave  to  relign  his  reiftory  in 
favour  of  his  curate.  To  the  refignation  his  lordlhip 
could  have  no  objciflion  j  but  being  under  fome  kind 
of  engagement  to  confer  the  living  on  another,  Dr 
Ncv.'tcn  retained  it  himfelf,  but  bellowed  all  the  erao- 
umcr.ts  upon  works  of  charity  in  the  parilh,  and  cu- 
ates  who  fo  faithfully  difcharged  their  duty.  Dr 
Kberiock,  who  fucceeded  Biiliop  Glbfon,  being  under 


no  engagement  of  a  like  nature,  very  readily  granted    Newton. 

Dr  Newton's  reijuell,  by  accepting  liis  refignation,  and  ' ■^—' 

collating  to  the  rectory  Mr  Saunders,  who  was  the  lall 
ot  his  curates.  Upon  a  vacancy  of  the  public  ora- 
tor's place  at  Oxford,  the  head  of  Hertford  college  of- 
fered himfelf  a  candidate  ;  but  as  the  race  is  not  al- 
ways to  the  fwift  nor  the  battle  to  the  Ilrong,  Dr 
Digby  Coates  carried  the  point  againft  him.  He  was 
afterwards  promoted  to  a  canonry  of  Chrift  church, 
but  did  not  long  enjoy  it;  for  in  April  1753  death 
deprived  the  world  of  this  excellent  man  in  the  78th 
year  of  his  age. 

He  was  allowed  to  be  as  polite  a  fcholar,  and  as  ac- 
complilhed  a  gendeman,  as  almoll  any  of  the  age  in 
which  he  lived.  Inclofenefs  of  argument,  and  perfpi- 
cuity  of  llyle,  he  had  no  fuperior.  Never  was  any 
private  perfon  employed  in  more  trulls,  nor  were  trails 
ever  difcharged  with  greater  integrity.  He  was  a  zeal- 
ous iriend  to  religim,  the  univeriity,  the  clergy,  and 
the  poor  ;  and  fuch  «as  his  liberality  of  fentiment,  that 
he  admitted  to  his  fricndlhip  every  man,  whatever 
might  be  his  religious  creed,  who  was  earnellly  em- 
ployed in  the  fame  good  works  with  himfelf — the 
promotion  of  virtue  and  unaSeifted  piety.  Of  his  works 
we  have  feen  only  his  Theophrajius,  which  was  pub- 
liilied  after  his  death  ;  and  his  Pluralities  Indej'enfible  ; 
but  he  publilhed  feveral  other  diings  during  his  life, 
and  leit  a  volume  of  fermons  prepared  for  the  prefs  at 
his  death. 

Newton  (Thomas),  late  lord  bifliop  of  Briftol 
and  dean  cf  St  Paul's,  London,  was  bom  on  the  firfl 
of  January  1 704.  His  father,  John  Newton,  was  a 
confiderable  brandy  and  cyder  merchant,  who,  by  his 
induftry  and  integrity,  having  acquired  what  he 
thought  a  competent  fortune,  left  off  trade  feveral 
years  before  he  died. 

He  received  die  firfl  part  of  his  education  in  the  free 
fchool  of  Litchfield  ;  a  fchool  which,  the  bifhop  ob- 
ferves  widi  fome  kind  of  exultati.  n,  had  at  all  times 
fent  forth  feveral  perfons  ot  note  and  eminence  ;  from 
Bilhop  Smaldridge  and  Mr  Woolafton,  to  Drjohnfon 
and  Mr  Garrick. 

From  Litchfield  he  was  removed  to  Weilminfter 
fchool,  in  17 17,  under  the  care  of  Dr  Friend  and  Dr 
Nicoll. 

During  the  time  he  was  at  Weftminfter,  there  were, 
he  obferves,  more  young  men  who  made  a  dillinguilh- 
cd  figure  afcerwiirds  in  the  world,  than  perhaps  at  any 
other  period,  either  before  or  fince.  He  particularly 
mendons  William  Muiray,  the  late  ear!  of  Mansfield, 
with  whom  he  lived  on  terms  of  the  highell  triendihip 
to  the  lall. 

He  continued  fix  years  at  Weftminfter  fchool,  five 
cf  v/hich  he  paifed  in  the  college.  He  afterwards  went 
to  Cambridge,  and  entered  at  Trinity  college.  Here 
he  conllantiy  refideJ  eight  months  atleall  in  every  year, 
till  he  h.id  taken  hi:.  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree.  Being 
chofen  Fellow  of  his  college,  he  came  attenvards  to 
fettle  in  Li  ndon.  As  it  had  been  his  inclination  Irom 
a  child,  and  as  he  was  alfo  deligned  lor  holy  orders. 


he  had  fufficicnt  time  to  prepare  hlmfe'.f,  and  conipofed 
fome  ferm.  :is,  that  he  might  have  a  llock  in  hand 
when  he  entered  on  the  minillry.  His  title  for  orders 
was  his  fellovwhip  ;  and  he  was  ordained  deacon  in 
December  1729,  and  prieft  in  the  Fcbruaiy  following, 
by  Billiop  Giblbn. 

■    At 
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Ntwton.        At  his  firft;  fitting  out  in  his  office,  he  was  curate 

' ^'""^  ;it  St  George's,    H;inover-fquarc  ;    and  continued  tor 

feveral  years  aMillaiit-preacher  Lo  DrTrcbeck.  His  lirft 
preferment  was  that  of  reader  and  afternoon-preacher 
atGrofv-juor  chapel,  in  South-Audley  ftreet. 

This  introduced  him  to  the  iamily  of  Lord  Tyrcon- 
nel,  to  v;hnfe  ion  he  became  tutor.  He  continued  in 
this  fituation  for  many  y.  ars,  very  much  at  his  eafe, 
and  on  terms  of  great  intimacy  and  fricndiliip  with 
lord  and  lady  Tyrconuel,  "without  fomuch  (lays  he) 
as  an  unliiud  word  or  a  cool  look  ever  intervenin  ~." 

In  tlie  fpiing  of  1744,  he  was,  through  the  intercft 
of  the  earl  of  Bath  (wno  was  his  great  friend  and  pa- 
tron, and  whofe  friendlliip  and  patronage  were  re- 
turned by  grateful  acknowledgements  and  the  warmed 
encomiums),  preicnted  tn  the  redlory  of  St  Mary  le 
Bow  ;  fo  that  he  v.'as  4^  years  old  before  he  obtained 
any  living. 

At  the  commenc  ment  of  1 74 J,  he  took  his  doflor's 
degree.  In  th  ■  fpiing  of  1747  he  wis  chofen  le<5lurer 
of  St  Jeorg'. 's,  Hanover  fquarc,  bv  a  moft  i-elpectaVjle 
veftry  of  noblemen  and  gentlemen  of  high  diiliniftion. 
In  Auguft  fc.ll(iwin;r  he  rr^arried  his  firil  wife,  the  el- 
delc  daughter  of  Ur  Trebsck  ;  an  unafFe.led,  modeft, 
decent  young  woman,  with  whom  be  lived  very  h  ippy 
in  mutual  love  and  harrrony  near  ieven  years. 

In  1749  ^'^  publilhed  his  edition  of  Miiton's  Para- 
dife  Loft,  which  (fiys  he,  verv  modellly)  it  is  hoped 
hath  not  been  ill  received  by  the  public,  having,  in 
1775  gone  through  eight  editions.  Af.er  t3ie  Para- 
dife  Loll,  it  was  |udged  (fiys  he)  pr.-per  that  Dr 
Newton  ihould  alfo  publiih  the  Paradlfe  Regained, 
ana  other  poems  of  Miiton;  but  thefe  thin.j,  >  he  thought 
det  .ined  him  from  other  more  material  ftudies,  '.hough 
he  had  the  good  lortune  to  gain  by  them  mure  tlian 
Milton  did  by  all  his  works  put  together.  But  his 
greatell  gain  (he  fays)  was  their  firfl  introducing  him 
to  the  friendiliip  and  intimacy  of  two  fnch  men  as  Bi- 
ihop  Warbiirton  and  Dr  Jortin,  whofe  works  will 
fp^ak  for  them  better  than  any  private  commendation. 

In  1754  he  loft  his  father,  at  the  age  of  83  ;  and 
within  a  few  days  his  wife,  at  the  age  of  38.  This 
was  the  fevereft  trial  he  ever  underwent,  and  almoft 
overwhelmed  him.  At  that  time  he  was  engaged  in 
writing  his  Dill'ertations  on  the  Prophecies  ;  and  hap- 
py it  was  for  him :  foi  in  any  afflii5tion  he  never  found 
a  heaerormore  effecftual  remedy  than  p'.unQ;ing  deep 
into  lludy,  and  fixing  his  thoughts  as  in'.enfely  as  he 
poUibly  could  upon  other  fubjeifts.  The  firft  volume 
was  publuhed  the  following  winter;  but  the  other  did 
not  .ippear  till  three  years  aftcrwai  ds ;  and  as  a  reward 
for  liis  paft  and  an  incitement  to  future  labours,  he  was 
appointed,  in  the  mean  time,  to  preach  the  Boyle's 
lecture.  The  biihop  informs  us,  that  1250  copies  of 
the  Diliertations  were  taken  at  the  firft  Imprefilon,  and 
lOQO  at  every  other  edition:  and  "  th' ugh  (fays  he) 
fonie  things  have  been  fmce  publiftied  upon  the  fame 
fu!ijei5ts,  yet  they  ftiU  h  ■Id  up  their  head  above  water, 
and  having  gone  through  five  editions,  ars  again  pre- 
pared for  another.  Abroad,  too,  their  reception  hath 
not  been  unfavourable,  if  accounts  from  thence  m^y  be 
d-epsnded  upon."  They  were  tra-.flated  into  the  Ger- 
man and  Danilh  languages ;  and  received  the  warmeft 
encomiums  frcmperfons  of  learning  and  rank. 

In  the  fpring  of  1757,  he  was  made  prebendary  of 


Wcftminfter  in  the  room  of  Dr  Green,  and  promoted 
to  the  deanry  of  Salilbury.  In  Oftcb.r  following, 
he  was  made  fub-almoner  to  his  majefty.  This  he  ow- 
ed to  Biihop  Gilbert.  He  married  a  fecond  wife  in 
September  1761.  She  was  the  window  of  the  Rev. 
Mr  Hand,  and  dau^Jiter  of  John  LordVifeount  Lif- 
burn.  In  the  furie  month  he  ki'.fedhis  maj.-fty'shand 
lor  his  billioprlc. 

In  the  winter  of  1764,  Dr  Stone,  the  primate  of 
Ireland,  died.  Mr  Grenville  fent  for  Biihop  Newton, 
and  in  the  moft  obliging  manner  defired  his  accep- 
t.ince  of  the  primacy.  Having  maturely  weighed  the 
mafer  in  his  mind,  he  declined  the  offer. 

In  1768  lie  was  made  dean  of  St  Paul's.  His  am- 
bition was  now  fully  fatisfied  ;  and  he  firmly  refolved 
never  to  alk  for  any  thing  more. 

From  this  time  10  his  deadi,  ill  health  was  almoft  his 
conlfant  comnanion.lt  was  wonderful  that  fuch  a  poor, 
weak,  and  llender  thread  as  the  billiop's  life,  ihould 
be  fpun  out  t'  >  fuch  an  amazing  length  as  it  really  was. 
In  the  autumn  of  1-81  (ufuaily  the  moft  favourable 
part  of  the  year  to  him)  he  laboured  under  repeated 
illneftes ;  and  on  Saturday  the  gtk  of  February  1782, 
he  began  to  find  his  breath  much  affcdleJ.  by  the  froft. 
His  con. plaints  grew  worfe  and  worfe  till  the  Thurf- 
day  following.  He  got  up  at  five  o'clock,  and  v/as 
placed  in  a  chair  by  the  fire  ;  complained  to  his  wife 
how  much  he  had  fuffered  in  bed,  and  repeated  to 
himfelf  that  portion  of  the  Pfalms,  "  O  my  God,  I 
cry  unto  thee  m  the  day  time,"  &c.  Sec  About  fix 
o'clock  he  was  left  by  his  apothecary  in  a  quiet  lleep. 
Between  feven  and  eight  he  aw.'ke,  and  appeared  ra 
ther  more  eafy,  and  teok  a  little  rcfrediment.  He 
continued  dozing  till  near  nine,  when  he  ordered  his 
fervant  to  cr  me  and  drefs  him,  and  help  him  down 
ftairs.  As  foon  as  he  was  drelfed,  he  inquired  the 
hour,  and  bid  his  fervant  open  the  Ihutter  and  look. at 
the  dial  of  St  Paul's.  The  fervant  anfwered,  it  was  up- 
on the  ftrokeof  nine.  The  biihop  made  an  etfortto  take 
out  h.is  watch,  with  an  intent  to  let  it ;  but  funk  down 
in  Ills  cliair,  and  expired  without  a  figh  or  the  leail 
viable  emotion,  his  countenance  ftill  retaining  the 
fame  placid  appearance  which  was  fo  peculiar  to  him 
when  alive.  Of  his  numerous  works,  his  Diifertations 
on  the  Prophecies  are  by  much  the  moil  valuable. 
His  learning  was  undoubtedly  very  confiderable  ;  but: 
ho  feldim  exhibits  evidence  of  a  very  vigorous  mind. 
On  cme  occalic  n,  indeed,  he  appears  to  have  thought 
with  freed.om  ;  for  we  believe  he  was  the  firft  dio-ni- 
tary  of  tlie  church  of  England  who  avowed  his  be- 
lief ot  the  final  refticution  of  all  things  to  harmony 
and  happinefs. 

l\EW'rYA,  a  port  little  known,  on  the  coaft  be- 
tween Goa,  the  capit.d  of  the  Portuguefe  lettlements 
in  India,  and  the  linglilh  fettlcment  of  Bombay.  Mr 
Rennei  conjectures  it  to  be  the  N'Urlas  of  Pliny  ;  near 
which  the  pirates  cruiledfor  the  Roman  fliip.  The  iame 
writL-r  pla'  es  it  near  to  15"  52  30"  North  Latitude, 
and  73"  16   30"  Eaft  Longitude. 

NEXI,  among  the  Romans,  perfons  frec-boi-n,  who 
for  debt  were  reduced  to  a  Rate  of  flavery.  By  the 
laws  of  the  twelve  tables  it  was  ordained,  that  irilblvent 
debtors  fliordd  be  given  up  to  their  creditors  to  be 
bound  in  icttevs  and  cords,  whence  they  were  called 
Nt':'.i ;  ana  thuugh  they  did  not  entirely  lofe  the  riehts 
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Ncj-trccht   of  freemen,  yet  they  were  often  treated  more  harflily 
I  than  the  flaves  themfelves.     If  any  one  was  imlebted 

Ngo-Kia.  |.p  jgveral  perfons,  and  could  not  within  fixty  days  find 
'  ^  a  cautioner,  his  body  according  to  fome,  but  ac- 
cording to  others  his  cfFeas,  might  be  cut  in  pieces, 
and  divided  among  his  creditors.  This  latter  opinion 
feems  by  much  the  moit  probable,  as  Livy  mentions 
a  law  by  which  creditors  had  a  right  to  attach  the 
goods  but  not  the  pcrfons  of  their  delvairs. 

NEYTRECHT,  a  town  of  Upper  Hungary,  capital 
ef  a  county  of  the  fame  name,  with  a  bilhop's  fee ; 
feated  on  the  river  NAira,  40  miles  north  cafl  of 
Prefbuvc;.      E.  Lorg.  I  7.  49.  N.  Lat.  48.  28. 

NGAN-KING-FOU,  a  city  of  China,  and  capital 
of  the  weftern  part  of  the  province  of  Kiang-nan. 
It  is  governed  by  a  particular  viceroy,  who  keeps  a 
large  garrifon  in  a  fort  bHi:t  on  the  ba.iks  of  the  river 
Yang-tfc-kiang.  Irs  fituation  is  delightful;  its  com- 
merce and  riches  render  it  very  confiderable  ;  and  every 
thino-  that  goes  from  the  fouthern  part  of  China  to 
Nan"^king  mull  pafs  through  it.  All  the  country  be- 
longing to  it  is  level,  plcafmt,  and  fertile.  It  has 
tinder  "its  jurifdiaion  only  fix  cities  or  the  third  clafs. 

NGO-KIA,  a  Chinefe  drug,  of  which  the  compo- 
fition  will  no  doubt  appear  as  lingular  as  the  numerous 
properties  a'cribed  to  it.  In  the  piovince  Chang  long, 
near  Ngo-hien,  a  city  of  the  third  cla's,  is  a  well, 
formedby  nature,  which  is  reckoned  to  be  feve;.ty 
feet  in  depth,  and  which  has  a  communication,  as  the 
Chinefe  fay,  with  fome  lubterranean  lake,  or  other 
large  refervoir.  The  water  drawn  from  it  is  exceed- 
ingly clear,  and  much  heavier  titan  common  ;  and  if  it 
be  mixed  with  muddy  water,  it  puiifies  it,  and  ren- 
ders it  limpid,  by  precipitating  all  its  impurities  to  the 
bottom  of  the  veflel.  This  water  is  employed  in  ma- 
king the  ngo-kia,  which  is  nothing  elfe  but  a  kind  of 
glue  procured  from  the  fkin  of  a  bl  ick  afs. 

Tlie  animal  is  killed  and  flayed,  and  the  fkin  is  fteep- 
ed  for  five  days  in  water  drawn  fr  >m  this  well.  At 
the  end  of  that  time,  it  is  taken  out  ti  be  fcraped  and 
cleaned  ;  it  is  alterwards  cut  into  fmall  piece-,  which 
are  boiled  over  a  flow  tire,  in  the  fame  kind  of  w.iter, 
until  it  is  reduced  to  a  jelly,  which  is  (trained,  while 
warm,  through  a  cl  th,  to  iree  it  from  all  the  grofs 
matter  which  couli  not  be  melted.  When  this  glue 
is  conl,  and  h.«  acquired  a  confiifence,  it  is  formed 
into  fquare  cakes.upon  which  the  Chinefe  imprint  cha- 
rafleis  and  coats  of  arms,  or  the  figns  of  their  (hops. 

This  well  is  the  only  one  of  the  kind  in  China  ;  it 
is  alwivs  (liiit,  and  fealed  by  the  governor  of  the  place 
with  his  own  feal,  until  the  cultomary  day  of  ma- 
king die  emperor's  glue.  This  opera:ir-n  generally 
lafts  from  ihj  autumnal  harvofl  till  the  mon.h  of  iVIarch. 
During  th  a  time,  the  neighbouring  people  and  mer- 
chants treat  for  the  purchaie  cf  che  glue  with  thefe 
who  guard  the  well,  <ind  with  the  people  who  make 
it.  Thj  latter  manufaftur-'  as  much  of  it  as  they 
can,  on  their  own  account,  wi  h  this  difference, 
that  it  is  not  To  pure,  and  :h.it  they  ar-  lefs  fcrupulous 
in  examining  wh.ther  the  &fs  be  fat,  or  of  a  very 
black  colour:  however,  all  the  glue  made  here  is  as 
much  ellccmed  at  Peking  as  that  which  the  mandarins 
wjio  aie  on  the  Ipot  traniiuit  to  court  aud  to  their 
friends. 

As  this  drug  is  in  the  greatell  requell,  and  as  the 


quantity   of  it  made   at  Ngo-hien  is  not  fufEcient  to    y\3f,zn, 

fiipply  the  whole  empire,  there  are  not  wanting  people   " 

who  counterfeit  it  e  fewhcre,  and  v.ho  manulaifturc 
a  fpurious  kind  fr(  m  the  fkins  of  mule<!,  horfes,  and 
camels,  and  fometimes  even  from  old  boots  :  it  is, 
however,  very  eafy  to  diftinguifh  that  which  is  ge- 
nuine; it  has  neither  a  bad  fn:ell  ncr  a  dilagrceable 
tafte  when  applied  to  the  mou  h ;  it  is  brittle  and 
friable,  and  always  of  a  d^ep  black  colour,  (bmctimes 
inclining  to  red.  The  qualities  of  the  coui.terfeit 
kind  are  entirely  different;  both  its  tafte  and  f'rrell 
arc  difagreca'.  le,  and  it  is  vifcous  and  flabby  even 
when  m.ide  of  he  fkjn  of  a  1  og,  wliich  is  that  which 
imita.es  tlie  true  kind  the  beif. 

The  Chinefe  atttibute  a  great  number  of  virtues  to 
this  drug.    Thty  allure  us  that  it  dinbive    phlegm,  fa- 
cilitates  the  play  aid  elaftiei  y  of  the  lungs,  gives  a 
free   refj  iration  to   thole  who  breath  with  dilhculty ; 
lh.it  it  comforts  the   breaft,  incieales  the  blivd,  flops 
tiyfcnteries,  pn  vo.kes  urine,  and  fli  ergthens  chi'dren  in 
tlic  w.mb.     Wiihout  warranting  the  truth  of  ,.1I  thefe 
properties, it  appea  s,  at  lealt,  certain,  by  tlie  teftiniony 
of  the  million,:rie3,  that  thi^  drug  is  ferviceable  in  all 
difiiiafes  of  the  iungs.     It  is  taken  wi  h  a   de.'oiftion 
of  fm.ples,  ;;nd  fometimes  in  powder,  but  very  feldom. 
NIAGARA,  a  f  rt  i>f  N\rth  America,  which  was 
taken   by   the    Englifh  from  ;he  French    1759,  and 
ceded  to  the  Uni'cd  States  of  America,  by  lire  tre.ity 
of   peace    in     1783,    but   flill    retain. d    in   polfeQion 
by   the  Britilh  Government,  conir.iry  to  tl.a:  treaty  ; 
probabiy    bccaufe  the  f<  rt    in   a  manner  commands 
ail   the  interior    parts    of  the  continent ;  is  a   key  to 
the    north-weftern    territories   of  the   United   States ; 
and  is  furrounded  by  Six  Naliom  of  Indians,  with  whom 
tlie  Englifh  have  been  long  in  aliia'  ce.     It  is  fitualed 
en  a  Imall  peninfula  fo  med  by  the  river  Niagara  as  it 
flov,  s  into  the  lake  Ontario.  About  fix  leagues  from  the 
fort  is  die  greateft  cataraft  in  the  v  orld,  known  by 
the  name  ot  the  IVat.rJall  of  Niagara.     The  river  at 
this  tall  runs  from  6bE  10  NNW;  and   the  rock  of 
the    fall    crolles  it  not  in  a  right  line,  but  forms  a 
kind    (f    figure    like   an  hollow  femicircle  or  horfe- 
fhoe.     Above  the  fall,  in  the  middle  ot  the  river,  is  an 
iiiand  ai/oiit  800  or  loco  feet  long  ;  the  lower  end  of 
whi^h  is  jull  at  the  perpencicular  edge  (f  the  fall. 
On  both   iides  of  this   ifland  runs  all  the  water  that 
comes  from  the  lakes  of  Canada  ;  viz.  Lak  •  Superior, 
Lake  Muchigan,  Lake  Huron,  and  Lake  Eri  ,  which 
have  fome  huge  livers  that  open  themfelves  into  them. 
Before  the  water  comes  to  this  illand,it  runs  but  {low- 
ly compared  wi  h  its  m  tion  afterwards,  when  it  grows 
the  m  It  rapid  in  the  world,  run  .ing  with  a  lurpriiing 
fwif'triefs  before  it  comes  to  the  f.ill.    It  is  perfeiitly 
whi  e,  and  in  many  places  is  thrown  high  up  into  the 
air.     The  wat  r  that  runs  down  on  the  well  fide  is 
more  rapid,  in  greater  abundance,   and  whiter,  than 
that  on  the  eall  fide  ;  and  fecms  almoft  to  outrly  an 
arrow  in  fwiftncfs.     When  vou   are  at  the   fall,  and 
look  up  the  river,  you  may  fee  that  the  waer  is  every 
wliCre  exceedin.;iy    llcep,  aluiofl  like  the  fide  i.f  an 
hill  ;  but  when  you  come  to  look   at  the  fall  itfe  i,  it 
is  impotiible  to  exprels  the  ama/ement  it  occfmns. 
The  height  (fit,  as  mealuied  by  mathematical  inftru- 
meiits,  is  found  to  be  exaflly   137  feet;  and  when  the 
water  is  come  to  the  bottom,  it  jumps  back  to  a  very 
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,  great  height  in  the  air.  The  noifc  mny  be  heard 
-  the  dilhmce  of  45  miles,  but  I'elJom  I'urthcr  ;  nor 
can  it  be  heard  even  at  Fort  Niagara,  wliich  is  only 
fix  leagues  diltant,  unlcfs  lake  Ontario  is  calm.  At 
that  fort  it  is  obferved,  that  when  they  hear  the  noife 
of  the  fall  more  loud  than  ordinary,  they  are  fu re  that 
a  north-ealt  wind  will  follow;  which  is  the  more  lur- 
prifnig,  as  the  fort  lies  foudi-weft  from  the  fall.  At 
fcnietimcs  the  fall  makes  a  much  greater  noif.  than  at 
others  :  and  this  is  held  for  an  infallible  lign  ot  ap- 
proaching rain  or  other  ba  i  weather. 

From  the  place  where  the  water  falls  there    aiifes 
abundance  of  vapour  like  very  thick  fmoke,  infomucii 
than  when  viewed  at  a  dill.iuce  you  would  tllinl^  that 
the  Indians  had  fet  die  forelts  on  fire,     'i'hefc  vapours 
rife  luL^h  in  the  air  when  it  is  calm,  but  are  diipen'cd 
by  ihe  wind  when  it  blows  hard.     It  you  go  into  this 
vapour  or  fog,  or  if  die  wind  blows  it  on  y-u,  it  is  ;o 
penetrating,  that  in  a  few  moments  you  will  be  as  wet 
as  it  you  had  been  under  water.     Some  are  of  opinion 
that  when  birds  come  flying  into  this  fog  or  fmoke  cf 
the ! all,  diey  drop  down  and  oerilh  in  the  water  ;  either 
becaufe  their  wings  are  become  wet,  or  tliat  the  nolle 
of  die  fall  aftonillies  them,  and  they  know  not  where 
to  go  in  the  darknefs :    but  others  think  that  feldom 
or  never  any  bird  periflics  there  in  that  manner :   be- 
caufe among  the  abundance  nf  birds  found  dead  be- 
low die  fall,  there   are    no  other    forts  than  luch  as 
live  and  fwim  fi  equently  in  the  water  ;  as  fwans,  geei'e, 
ducks,    water  h(.ns,    teal,    and  the  like.     And    very 
often  great  flocks  of  them  are   icen  going  to  dellruc- 
tion  in  diis  manner  ;  they  fwim  in  the  river  above  the 
fall,  and  fo  are  carried  down  lower  and  lower  by  die 
water  ;  and  as  wut^  r  fowl  crmmonly  take  great  delight 
in  being  carried  with  the  flream,  they  indulge  th^m- 
felves  in  enjoying  this  pleafure  fo  long,  till  the  Iwift- 
nefsof  the  water  becomes  'o  ;reat,  that  ii.  is  no  longer 
potlible  for  them  to  riie,buL  diey  are  driven  down  die 
precipice  and  perilh.     They  are  obiervcd,  when  they 
draw  nigh  the  fali,  to  endeavour  with  all  their  miight 
to  take  wing  and  leave  the  water ;  but  they    cannot. 
In  the  mnudis  of  September  and  0>ftober  fuch  abun- 
dant quaulities  of  deaU  water-fowl   are  found   every 
m  ruing  below  the  fail,  on  the  fliore,  that  th^  garrifun 
of  the  (ort  for  a  long   lime  live  chieHy  upon  them. 
BefiOcs  the  fowl  they  find  alio  fever  il  forts  of  dead 
filh,  alio  deer,  bears,  and  other  animals  which  have 
tried  to  crofs  the  water  above    die  fall ;  the  larger 
animals  are   generally  found  broken  to  pieces,     jud 
below,  a  little  way  from  the  fall,  the  water  is  not  ra- 
pid,  but  goes  all  in  cir.les,  and  whirls  like  a  boiling 
pot  ;  which  however  does  not  hinder  the  Indians  go- 
ing upon  it   in  fmall  canoes  a  filhii.g  ;  but  a  httle  fur- 
thei,  and  lower,  die  other  fmaller  falls  begin.      When 
you  are  abcive  the  fail,  ;ind  look  down,  y  ur  head  be- 
gins to  turn  :  even  fuch  .ishave  been  here  i^umberlefs 
times,  will  fe'dom  venture  to  look  down,  \\  ivhout  at  the 
fame  time   keeping   fall   hold  of  fonie  tree  with  one 
hand. 

It  was  formerly  thought  impoffible  for  any  body 
living  to  come  at  the  Ifland  that  is  in  the  middle  of 
the  fall  ;  but  an  accident  diat  happened  about  50 
years  ago  made  it  appear  otlierwi'e.  The  hiftory 
is  this :  Two  Indians  of  the  Six  Nations  went  out 
from  Niagara  fon  to  liunt  upon  au  ifland  that  is  in  the 
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middle  of  die  river,  pr  ftrait,  above  the  great  fall,  on 
which  tiiere  ufed  to  l)e  abundance  of  deer.      They  took 
fome  French  brandy  with  them  from  the  fort,  which 
they  tailed  fcveral  times  as  they  were  going  over  the 
carrying-place  ;  and  when  they  were  in  their  canoe, 
they   took  now  and  then  a  dram,  and  fo  wentalonff 
up  the  llrait  towards  the   ifland   where  they  propofed 
to  hunt;    but  growing  fleepy,    diey  laid  themlelves 
down  in  the  canoe,  wlilch  getting  loofe  drove  back 
with  the  flream,  farther  and  farther  down  till  it  came 
nigh  that  illand  that  is  in  the  middle  of  the  fill.   Here 
one  of  thtm,  awakened  by  the  noife  of  the  fall,  cries 
out  to  the  other,  diat  they  v.-ere  gone :  Yet  they  tried 
il  polhble  to  fave  life.     This  ifland  was  nighed,  and 
widi  much  working   they   got  on    Ihore   there.     At 
iirll  diey  were  glad  ;  but  when  they   had  confiJered 
every  thing,  they  thought  tiiemlelves  hardly  in  a  bet- 
ter ftate  than  if  they  had    gone   down  die  fall,  fince 
they  had  now  no  other*  choice,  than  either  to  throw 
themfelvcs  down   the  fame,  or  perifh    with  hunger. 
But  hard   ntceillty  put  them  on  invention.     At  the 
lower  end  of  the  ifland  the  rock  is  perpendicular,  and 
no  water  is  running  there.     The  illand  has  plenty  of 
Wood:  they  went  to  work  then,  and  made  a  ladder 
or  fhroudi  of  the  bark  of  the  linJ-tree  (which  is  very 
tough  and  itrong)  fo  long  tdl  they  could  with  it  reach 
the  w  iter  below  ;  one   end  of  this  bark   ladder   they 
tied  fad  to  a  great  tree   that  grew  at   the  fide  of  die 
rock  above  the  fall,  and  let  the  other  end  down  to  the 
water.      So  they  went  down  along  their  new  invented 
flairs,  and  when  they  came  to  the  bottom  in  the  mid- 
dle o 'the  fall  they  relied  a  little:  and  as  the  water 
next  below  the    fall  is   not  rapid,  as  before-mention- 
ed,   diey    threw   themlelves  out  iiito  it,  thinking  to- 
fwim  on   fhure.     VVe  have  fiid  before,  that  one  part, 
cf  the  fall  is  on   one  fide   of  the   ifland,  the  other  on 
the  other  fide.     Hence  it  is,  that  the   waters  of  the 
two  cataradls  running  againll  each  other,  turn  back 
againil  the  rock  that  is  juit  under  the  Ifland.     There- 
fore hardly  had  the  Indians  begun  to  fwim,  before 
the  waves  of  the  eddy  threw  ihcni  down  with  violence 
againll  the  rock   from    whence    they    came.     They 
tried  it  feveral  times,  but  at  laft  grew  weary  ;  and  by 
beirig  often  thiown  agaiuft  the  rock  they   were  much 
bruifed;  and  the  fkin  torn   off  th.eir    bodies  in  many 
places.     So  they  were  obliged  to  climb  up  flairs  again 
to  the  ifland,  net  knowing  \-  hat  to   do.     After  fome 
time  they  perceived  Indians  on  the  fhore,  to  whom 
they  cried  out.     Thefe  faw  and  pitied  ihem,  but  gave 
them  little  hope  or  help  ;  jet  they  made   hafle  down 
to  the  fort,  aed  told  the   commandant  wh-re  two  of 
their   brothers  were.     He  perfuaded  dicm  to  try  all 
poflible  means  of  relieving  the  two  poor  Indians  ;  and 
it  was  done  in  the  following  manner ; 

The  water  that  runs  on  the  eail  "'de  of  this  ifland  is 
fnallow,  efpeci:dly  a  h;t!e  above  the  ifland  towards  the 
eallern  fliorc.  I'he  commandment  caufed  poles  to  be 
made  and  pointed  widiiron,  two  Indians  took  upon 
them  to  walk  to  this  ifland  by  the  help  of  thefe  poles, 
to  fave  the  other  poor  creatures,  or  perilh  themfelves. 
They  took  leave  of  all  their  friends,  as  if  they  were 
going  to  deadi.  Each  had  two  fuch  poles  in  his 
hands,  to  fct  to  the  bottom  of  the  flream,  to  keep, 
them  Heady :  and  in  this  mannerreached  the  ifland ;  and 
having  given  poles  to  the  two  poor  Indians  there,  they 
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all  returned  fafely  to  the  main  land.  Thefetvvo  Indians 
(who  in  tlie  abovcmentioneJ  manner  were  riril  brought 
to  thisi'ilandj  were  nine  days  on  theilLind,  and  almolV. 
read)-  to  ftarve  to  death.     Now  lince  the  road  to  this 
illmd  has  been  found,  the  Indians  go  there  often  to 
kill  desr,  which  hive  tried  to  crofs  th'.  river  above 
the  fall,  and  are  driven  upon  it  by  the  dream.     On 
the  well  fide  of  this  i'.land  are  fome  fmall  iflands  or 
rocks,  of  no  confequence.     The  call  fide  of  the  river  is 
almoft  perp-nidicular,  the  weft  fide  more  floping._    In 
former  times,  a  pai  t  of  the  rock  at  the  fall  which  is  on 
tlie  weft  fide  of  the  ifland,  hung  over  in  fuch  a  man- 
ner, that  the  water  which  fell  p;rpendicularly  from   it 
left  a  vacancy  below,  fo  that  people  could  go  under 
between  the  rock  and  the  water  :  but  the  prominent 
part  f  ime  years  fince  broke  off  and  fell  down.     The 
breadth  of  the  fall,  as  it  runs  in  a  femicircle,  is  rec- 
koned   to  be  about  300  feet.     The  ifland  is  in  the 
middle  of  the  fall,  and  from  it  tlie  water  on  each  fide 
is  almoft  the  fame  breadth ;  the  breadth  of  the  ifland 
at  its  lower  end  is  about   100  feet.     Below  the  fall 
in  the  holes  of  the  rocks,  are  great  plenty  of  eels, 
which  the  Indians  and  French  catch  with  their  hands 
without  any  other  means.     Every  day  when  the  fun 
fliines,  you  fee  here  from  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning 
to  two  in  the  afternoon,  below  the  fall,  and  under 
you,  where  you  ftand  at  the  fide  of  the  fill,  a  glo- 
rious lainbow,  and  fometimes  two,  one    within  the 
other.     The  more  vapours,  the  brighter  and  clearer 
is  the  rainbow.     When  the  wind  carries  the  vapours 
from  that  place,    the  rainbow    is  gone,  but  appears 
again  as  foon  as  new  vapours  come.     Fr.mi  the  fail 
to  the  landing  above  it,  where  the  canoes  from  Lake 
Erie  put  afliore  (or  from  the  iall  to  the  upper  end  of 
the  carrying-place),  is  half  a  mile.     Lower  the  ca- 
noes dare  not  come,  left  they  ihould  be  obliged  to 
try  the    fate  of  the  two  Indians,  and  perhaps  vi'ith 
lefs  fuccefs.     They  have  often  found  below  the  fall 
pieces  of  human  bodies,  perhaps  dnmken    Indians, 
that    have  unhappily  come  down  to  the  fall.     The 
-French    fay,    that    thay    have    often    thrown  whole 
great  trees  into  ihe  water  above,  to  fee  them  tunrble 
down  the  fall  :  they  went  down  with  lurprifing  fwift- 
nefs,  but   could  never  be  feen  afterwards  ;  whence  it 
was  thouG;ht  there  was  a  bottomlefs  deep  or  abyfsjuft 
under  the  fall.     The  rock  ot  the  fall  confifts  of  a  grey 
limeftone. 

Having  mentioned  the  Sly:  Ntiliom  which  live  on  the 
banks  of  the  Niagra,  we  (hall  here,  in  addi'ion  to 
what  wehavefaid  elfe  where  (fee  America,  n°  17.). 
fubjtin  a  few  particidars  relative  to  ihofe  nations, 
v.-hich,  as  they  fcem  not  to  be  well  underilood  even 
in  America,  are  probably  ftill  lefs  known  in  Europe. 
The  information  which  we  have  to  give  was  com- 
municated to  the  Royal  Society  of  London  by  Mr 
Richard  M'Caufland  lurgeon  to  the  8;h  regiment  of 
foot,  who,  wririn'T  from  the  beft  authority,  informs 
us,  that  each  nation  is  divilcd  into  three  tribes,  of 
which  'he  principal  are  called  the  tart',e-tribi:,  the  •ixiolf- 
trlle,  and  the  Ivar-lri'e 

Each  tribe  has  two,  thre.',  or  m.-^re  chiefs,  called 
fad::',v.!  ;  and  this  diftindioii  is  alway's  hereditary  in 
the  family,  but  dcfccnds  along  ihe  fertiale  lin;  ;  for 
inftance,  if  a  chief  dies,  c<\\-  i  f  liis  filler's  fons,  or  one 
of  his   own    brothers,  will  be  appointed  to  fucceed 
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him.     Among  thefe  no  perfercnce  is  given  19  proxi-    Niaj»ra> 

mity  Or  primogeniture ;  but  the  fachem,  during  liis   ' — ^ 

lifetime,  pitches  upon  one  whom  he  fiippofes  to  have 
more  abilities  than  the  reft :  and  in  this  choice  he 
frequently,  though  not  always,  confults  the  princi- 
pal men  of  the  tribe.  If  the  fuccelfor  happens  t>i  be 
a  child,  the  offices  of  the  poft  are  performed  by  fome 
of  his  friends  until  he  is  ot  fufficient  age  to  aft  him- 
I'clf. 

Each  of  thefe  pofts  of  fachem  has  a  name  which 
is  peculiar  to  it,  and  which  never  changes,  as  it  is 
always  adopted  by  ihe  fuccclfor;  nor  does  lie  order 
of  precedency  of  each  of  thefe  names  or  litlc-  e\er 
vary.  Never  helefs,  any  fachem,  by  abilities  ar.J  afti- 
viy,  may  acquire  greater  power  and  intiuence  in  ti;e 
na. ii'n  than  thofe  who  rank  bef  re  him  in  point  of 
pre  eJency  ;  but  this  is  merely  temporary,  and  dies 
wi'h  h  m. 

Each  tribe  has  one  or  two  chief  warriors  ;  which 
dignity  is  alfo  hereditary,  and  has  a  peculiar  name 
attached  to  it. 

Thefe  are  the  only  tides  of  diftindion  which  are 
fixed  and  permanent  in  the  nation  ;  fcr  ahhough  any 
Indian  nny  by  fuperior  t  dents,  either  as  a  counfel- 
lor  or  as  a  warrior,  acquire  influence  in  the  nation, 
yet  it  is  not  in  his  power  to  tianfmit  this  to  his  fa- 
mily. 

The  Indians  have  alfo  their  great  women  as  well 
as  their  great  men,  10  wnofe  opinions  they  pay  great 
deference  ;  and  thts  diitinciion  is  alfo  hereditary  in  fa- 
miles.  They  do  not  fit  in  council  widi  the  iach^ms, 
but  have  feparate  ones  ot  their  own. — When  war  is 
declared,  the  fachems  and  great  women  generally  give 
up  the  management  oi  public  affairs  into  the  hands 
of  the  warriors.  It  may  however  fo  happen,  that  a 
fachem  m.'y  at  the  fame  time  be  alfo  a  chief  warrior. 
Friendlhips  feem  to  have  been  inlli  uted  with  a 
view  towards  ftrengthening  the  union  between  the  fe- 
veral  nations  of  the  confederacy;  and  her.ce friends 
are  called  the  fins-ws  of  the  Six  Natlois  An  Indian 
has  therefore  generally  one  or  more  friends  in  each 
nation.  Befides  the  attachment  which  fubfifts  during 
the  lifetime  of  the  two  friends,  whenever  one  of 
them  happens  to  be  killed,  it  is  incunibent  on  the 
furvivor  to  replace  him,  by  prefenting  to  his  family 
either  afcalp,  a  prifoner,  (  r  a  beii  co..fiiting  of  fome 
thoufands  of  wampum  :  and  his  ceremony  is  perform- 
ed by  every  friend  of  the  deceafed. 

The  purpofe  and  toundation  ol  war-parties, therefore, 
is  in  general  to  procui^e  a  pri.oner  or  I'ctdp  to  rep  ace 
the  friend  or  relation  of  the  Ind'an  who  is  the  head 
of  the  party.  An  Indian  who  wilhes  to  replace  a 
friend  or  relation  prefents  a  belt  to  his  acquaintance  : 
and  as  many  as  choofe  to  follow  him  accept  this  belt 
and  become  his  party.  After  th's,  it  is  of  no  con- 
fequence whether  he  goes  on  the  expedition  or  re- 
mains at  home  (as  it  o.'ten  happens  'hat  he  is  a  child )  ; 
he  is  ftill  confidered  as  the  head  ot  the  p.irty.  The 
belt  he  prefented  to  his  party  is  returned  fixed  to  the 
fcalp  or  priibner,  and  paifes  al  ng  wi  h  them  'o  the 
friends  of  the  perfon  he  replaces.  Hence  it  happens 
that  a  war-party,  returning  with  mrre  Icalps  or  pri- 
foners  than  the  oiiginal  intention  of  the  party  re- 
qifired,  will  often  give  one  of  thefe  fupernumer.iry 
fcalps  or  prifoncrs  to  another  war-party  whom  tliey 
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Nic:ea       meet  going  out ;  iij-on  which  this  part)-,  having  ful-    Attalus  king  of  Pcrgamus, -wl.o  overcame  iho  G.illo-  Nican-frs 
N  filled  the  purpcfe  of  their  expedlcion,  will   fomciimcs    Greeks,  h.e  lived    many  years    in  Erolia,    of    which  !1 

NicanJcr.    i-cturu  without  going  to  war.  country  he  wrote  a   hiftory.       He  wrote    alfo  many  ^  "•    ^ 

NIC^'^A,  (anc.  geog.),  the  metropolis  of  Bithy-  other  works,  of  which  only  two  are  now  remaining. 
nia,litiiated  on  the  lake  Alcanius,  in  a  large  and  fer-  The  one  is  intitled  Theriaca,  defcribing  in  verle  the 
tile  plain  ;  in  compafs  r6  ftadia  :  firft  bnilt  by  An;i-  accidents  attending  wounds  made  by  venomous  beafls, 
gonus,  the  fon  of  Philip,  and  thence  called  Antigo-  v.ith  tlie  proper  remedies;  the  other  beating  the  title 
;;i'/7 ;  afterwards  completed  by  Lyfimachus  who  call-  of  Ji'.ex'i^hnnnaca,  wherein  he  treats  pccticaJlv  of 
ed  it  TSlicTn,  after  his  confort  th.e  daughter  of  Anti-  poifons  and  their  antidote--.  This  Nicandcr  is  not  to 
pater.  According  to  Stephanus,  it  was  originally  a  be  confounded  with  Nicander  of  Tliyatira. 
colony  of  the  Botti.ri,  a  people  of  Thrace,  and  called  NICANDRA,  in  botany:  A  genus  cf  the  mo- 
Aii.ore ;  and  afterwards  called  Nlazj.     Now  hlice  in    nogynia   order,    belonging    to     the    decandria     clafs 

•  See  Nice,  Afla  the  Lcls  *.  Famous  for  tiic  firR  general  conn-  of  pLmts  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under 
cil — A  fccond  Nic^a,  (Diodorus  Siculus),  of  Cor-  the  30th  order,  (^.cnlorta:.  The  calyx  is  mono- 
fira. — A  third,  of  the  Hither  India,  (Arrian)  ;  li-  phyllous  and  quadripartite:  the  corolla  is  monope- 
tuated  on  the  weft  fide  of  the  Hydafpes,  oppofite  talous,  tubulated,  and  parted  into  10  lacitiie :  tlie 
to  Buciphale.  on  the  call:  fide. — A  fourth  Nictea,  fruit  is  an  oval  berry,  which  is  grooved  longitudinally, 
a  town  of  Liguria,  at  the  Maritime  Alps,  on  the  and  contains  many  >mall  angular  feeds.  Of  this  there 
eaft  fide  of  the  river  Paulon  near  its  mouth,  which  is  only  one  fpecies,  the  amara,  a  native  of  Gniana.^ 
runs  between  the  Varus  and  Nicxa,  (Mela).  A  The  leaves  and  ftalks  are  bitter,  and  ufed  by  the  na- 
colony  of  the  Maffllians,    (Stephanus)  ;  the  lall  town    lives  as  an  emetic  and  purge. 

of  Italy  to  the  well.  Ni'W  Nizza  or  Nice,  capital  NICARAGUA,  a  Large  river  of  South  Ameiica, 
ol  the  country  cf  that  name  on  the  Mediterranean.- —  in  a  province  of  the  fame  name,  whofc  wcflcrn  extremi- 
A  fifth,  of  Locris,  (Strabo)  ;  a  town  near  Thermo-  ty  lies  within  five  miles  of  the  South  Sea.  It  is  fuT 
pylo? ;  one  of  die  keys  of  that  pafs.  It  flood  on  the  of  dreadful  cataracts,  and  falls  at  lengtJi  into  the 
Sinus  Maliacus.  Notth  Sea. 

NICAISE  (Claude),  a  celebrated  antiquary  in  the  Nicaragua,  a  maritime  province  of  South  Anic- 
17th  century,  was  defcended  of  a  good  family  at  Di-  rica,  in  Mexico,  bounded  on  the  north  by  Honduras, 
jon,  where  his  brother  was  proclor-gcneral  of  the  on  the  eall  by  the  North  fea,  on  the  South-caft  by 
chamber  of  accounts.  Being  inclined  to  the  church,  Cofla  Rica,  and  on  the  fouth-weft  by  the  South  Tea ; 
he  became  an  ecclefiaftic,  and  was  nade  a  canon  in  being  4.00  miles  in  length  from  ea  If  to  weft,  and  120 
the  holy  chapel  at  Dijon  ;  but  devoted  himfelf  wholly  in  breadth  from  norlh  to  fouth.  It  is  one  of  the  mod 
to  the  ftudy  and  knowledge  ot  antique  monuments,  fruitful  and  agreeable  provinces  in  Mexico,  and  isw.ll 
Having  laid  a  proper  foundation  of  learning  at  home,  watered  with  lakes  anci  rivers.  The  air  is  wholefome 
he  refigned  his  canonry,  and  went  to  Rome,  where  he  and  temperate  ;  and  the  country  produces  plenty  of 
refided  many  years  ;  and  after  his  return  to  Fi-ance,  fugar,  cochineal,  and  fine  chocolate.  One  of  the  lakes 
he  held  a  correfpondence  with  almort  all  the  learned  is  200  miles  in  circumference,  has  an  ifl.-.nd  in  the 
men  in  Europe.  Perhaps  there  never  was  a  man  of  m.iddle,  and,  as  fome  fay,  has  a  tide.  Leon  de  Nica- 
letters  who  had  fo  frecjjent  and  cxtcnfive  a  commerce    raa^ua  is  the  capital  town. 

with  the  learned  men  of  his  time  as  the  Abbe  Ni-  NICA  RI A,  an  ifland  of  the  Archipelago,  between 
caife.  This  correfpopdence  took  up  a  great  part  Samos  and  Tine,  about  50  miles  in  circumlerenee.  A 
of  his  time,  and  hindered  him  from  enriching  the  chain  of  high  moimtains  runs  through  the  middle,  co- 
public  with  any  large  works;  but  the  letters  vcred  with  wood, andfupplies  th.e  country  with  forin^'s. 
wliich  he  wrote  himfelf,  and  thofe  which  he  re-  The  inhabitants  arc  very  poor,  and  of  the  Greek  com- 
ceived  from  others,  would  make  a  fine  and  curious  munion  ;  however,  they  have  a  lit'Je  wheat,  and  a  ?oo(I 
Comniercium  Epijtolicum.  He  publilhed  a  Latin  diilerta-  deal  of  barley,  figs,  honey,  antl  wax. 
ticnZJciVrtmOTo /'^.v//;«;  An  Explication  of  an  Antique  NICASTPO,  an  epifcopal  town  of  Italy,  in  the 
Monument  found  at  Guienne,  in  the  diocefe  of  Aach  ;  kingdom  of  Naples, '  and  in  the  Farther  Calabria; 
and  A  Difcc  urfe  upon  the  Form  and  Figure  of  the  16  mile.s  fouth  of  Cofen/.a.  E.  Lon"-.  15.  eg.  N. 
Syrens,  whieh  made  a  great   noife.     In    this    traft,    Lat  39.  15. 

following  the  opinion  ofHuetbilhop  ofAvranches,  NICE,  an  ancient,  handfome,  and  confiderable 
he  undertook  to  prove  that  they  v  ere  in  reality  birds,  town  on  the  confines  of  Franc:;  and  Italv,  and  capital 
and  not  filhes  nr  fea-mon(ters.  He  tranflared  into  of  a  county  of  the  liime  nr,m.%  wirh  a  i'lront;  citadel, 
French,  from  the  Italian,  a  piece  of  Dellori,  containing  a  bilhop's  fee,  and  a  fenate,  which  is  a'  kind"  of  a  de- 
a  defcription  of  the  pie'^nres  in  the  Vatic.in,  to  which  mocrac)'.  It  has  b.-en  feveral  times  taken  by  the 
he  added,  A  Dilfertaticn  upon  the  Schools  ot  Athens  French,  and  laft  of  all  in  1744.,  but  reftorcd  after 
and  P.irnalllis,  two  of  Raphael's  piiSares.  He  write  the  treaty  of  Aix-1  i-Chapelle.  It  is  very  agreeably 
alio  a  fmall  tradt  upon  the  anc'ent  mafic  ;  and  died  fituated,four  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  river  Var;  8« 
v.di'Ie  he  v-as  labouring  to  prefent  the  public  with  the  miles  S.  by  W.  cf  Turin,  and  8^  eaft  of  Aix.  E.  Lonf^. 
explanation   of  th:st  antique  infcription,   Minovj:  Ar-    6.  22.  N.  Lat.  43.  42. 

/la.'.V,  which  was  found  in  the  village  of  Velley,  where  Nice,  a  county  and  province  in  the  dominions  of 
he  died  in  Oaobcr  1701,  aged  78.  the    duke  of  Savoy.     The  inliabitants  fupply  Genoa 

NICANDER  of  Colophon,  a    celebrated   gram-    with  a  great  deal  of  timber  f^r   buildmo- fhips  :  and 
marian,  poet,  and  phyfician,  who  lived  about  the  i6oth    carry  on  a  great  trade  in  linen-cloth,  paper,  oil  wine, 
Oiympiad,  140  years  before  Clirift,  in   the    leign  of   and  honey — "  Although  the  county  of  Nice  be  on' 
VoL.XIII.  "G  this 
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Xice.  t'.is  fiJc  of  the  mountains,  geographers  have  always 
j~j7;^'.T~r'  c  jnl'idered  it  as  a  province  of  It;ily,  fince  ihey  have 
anc'l  I'lilu-  'given  to  tliis  beautiful  part  of  It.ily  the  river  Vard 
refque  dc-  for  a  weflern  limit,  which  i;;  alfo  the  boundary  of  the 
f  riptiiia  .if  county,  and  !!• -ws  into  the  fe  i  at  a  league  Jiftance 
til*  Oouuty  j-j.gjjj  fj^g  capital.  This  province  is  partly  covered 
by  the  maritime  Alps ;  and  is  bordered  on  the  call  by 
Piedmont  and  th;  ilates  of  Genoa;  on  the  fouth  by 
the  Mediterranean ;  on  on  the  well  by  tlie  Vard  ;  and 
on  the  north  by  Dauphiny.  Its  length  is  about  20 
leagues  of  the  country,  which  make  about  36  Eng- 
lilli  miles  ;  its  breadth  is  10  leagues  ;  and  its  popula- 
tion is  Mbout  120,000  fouls. 

"  The  city  of  Nice  is  the  capital,  and  the  feat 
of  the  fenate,  the  bilhopric,  and  government.  It  has 
become,  v/ithin  thefe  i'ew  ye.irj,  a  delightful  abode, 
!iy  the  number  of  ftr.ingers  who  allemble  there  in  the 
winter,  either  to  re-ellabiilh  their  health,  or  to  en- 
joy the  mildnefs  of  the  climate,  and  the  beauty  of  the 
country,  where  an  uiueafmg  verdure  prefeiUs  eternal 
fpriiig. 

"  The  town  is  fituated  on  the  fea-fhore,  and  is  back- 
ed by  a  rock  ci.tirely  iufulated,  on  which  was  for- 
merly a  callle,  mufh  eReemed  for  its  pofition ;  but 
it  was  destroyed  in  the  year  1706  by  Marechal  Ber- 
wick, the  garrifon  being  too  thin  to  defend  the  e.';tent 
of  tlie  worl:s.  There  is  a  di(li;iiSlion  between  the 
old  and  the  new  town ;  this  lall  is  regular,  the 
houfes  are  -well  built,  and  the  ftrcets  are  wide.  Its 
pofition  is  by  the  fide  of  the  fea,  audit  is  terminated, 
on  one  fide,  by  a  charming  terrace,  which  ferves  for 
a  promenade. 

"Anyperfon  may  live  peaceably  in  this  province, 
without  le-ir  of  being  trmbled  on  poiat  of  faith, 
provided  he  conduft  himftlf  with  decorum.  The 
town  has  three  fuburbs.  ift,  That  !:f  St  John,  which 
condufts  to  Cimie:-,  about  three  leagues  north  from 
Nice,  6ic.  The  promenades  this  way  are  very  de- 
lightful, and  may  be  enjoysd  in  a  carriage.  2d,  That 
of  the  Poudriere.  3d,  That  of  the  C;-o;x  d^  Mar  re, 
ol' Marble  Crofs.  This  fuburb  is  new*  ;  and  the  Eng- 
lilh  almollall  lodge  in  it,  being  very  near  the  town. 
The  houfes  are  commodious,  facing-  on  one  fide  the 
great  rca,J  which  leads  to  France,  and  on  the  other 
a  fine  garden,  v.-ith  a  profpeft  of  the  fea.  All  the 
houfci  are  feparate  from  each  other :  the  company 
h-retlum  for  the  feafon,  j.  e.  from  Oil  .ber  till  May. 
Apanmjalsmay  be  i;ad  from  15  to  250  louis.  Tiie 
proprr.oift  commonly  funiilli  linen,  plate,  &c.  Tliere 
are  alfo  iu  llie  town  very  large  and  commodious 
houfes  ;  as  well  as  the  new  road,  wliich  is  opened  from 
the  town  to  the  port,  by  cutting  that  part  of  the 
rock  which  inclmed  towards  the  fea.  The  fituatiim  is 
delightful,  and  warmell  in  winter,  being  entirely  co- 
vered from  tlie  north  wind,  and  quite  open  to  the 
fouth. 

"  The  company  is  brilliant  at  Nice,  and  the 
amufements  of  the  carnival  are,  in  proportion  to  the 
fue  of  the  town,  as  lively  as  in  any  of  the  great  ones 
in  France.  Tliere  is  aWays  an  Italian  opera,  a  con- 
ceit and  mafked  ball,  alternately:  and  the  company 
play  rather  iiigh. 

"  It  is  impofTiDle  to  find  a  happier  climate  than 
Nice,  both  tor  fummer  and  winter.  Reaumur's  ther- 
in^iTieter,  in   1781,  never  fell  more  than  three  degrees 
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below  the  frcer.ing  point,  and  that  only  for  two  days : 
while  at  Geneva  it  I  ell  ten  :  and  in  the  courfe  of  the 
winter  of  1785  it  fell  only  two  degrees  ;  while  at  Ge- 
nera irfell  15.  The  month  of  May  is  rarely  fo  fin«iii 
France  as  February  at  Nice.  The  fummer  is  not  lb  hot 
as  might  be  expeftcd.The  tjiermometer  never  rifes  more 
than  24  degrees  above  temper.ite  in  the  fhadc;  and  there 
is  always  an  agreeable  fea-breeze  from  ten  in  the 
morning  till  fun-fet,  when  the  land  breeze  comes  on. 
There  are  three  chains  of  graduated  mountains,  the 
lad  of  which  confound  their  fummits  with  the  Alps; 
and  to  this  triple  rampart  is  owing  tiie  mild  tempera- 
ture [0  fenhbly  ditfcrent  from  the  neighbouring  parts. 

"  The  cultivation  of  the  ground  is  as  rich  as  can  be 
defired.  There  are  alternately  rowh  of  corn  and  beans, 
leparated  by  vines  attached  to  different  fruit  trees,  the 
almond  and  die  tig;  fo  that  the  earth  being  inceliantly 
cultivated  and  covered  with  trees,  olive,  oranse,  ce- 
dar,  pomegranate,  laurel,  and  myrtle,  caiifes  the  con- 
flai.t  appearance  of  fpring,  and  forms  a  line  contrail 
with  theflimmits  of  the  Alps,  in  the  back-giound,  co- 
vered with  fnow." 

Nice,  an  ancient  town  of  Afia,  in  Natolia,now  called 
Ifrikk,  with  a  Greek  archbilhop's  i'ee.  It  is  famous  for 
tfie  general  council  alLnibled  here  in  3 2 5, which  endea- 
voured tofupprels  the  do:frines  of  Anus.  It  was  for- 
merly a  large,  populous,  and  well-built  place,  and  evea 
now  is  not  iiiconliderable.     See  Isn  ic. 

N  cENE  Crad,  was  compoied  and  eilabliflied,  as  a 
proper  fummary  of  the  Chriillan  faith,  by  the  council 
at  Nice  in  325  againil  the  Arians. — It  is  alfo  calied  ;i)e 
Conjl.inuii'.fiiitan  Cit.d,  becaufe  it  was  confirmed,  wiih 
i^ms  few  alterations,  by  the  council  of  Conit.mtinopie 
in  38  r.     See  Crled. 

NICSPHORUS  (Gregoras),  a  Greek  hiftoiian, 
was  born  about  the  clofj  of  the  13th  century,  and 
flourilhed  in  the  14th,  under  he  emper  irs  Androni- 
cus,  John  Palsologus,  and  John  Cantacuzenus.  He 
was  a  great  favourite  of  the  elder  An -Ironicui,  wha 
made  iiirn  librarian  of  the  church  of  Conitantinopie, 
and  .ent  him  .imoadador  to  the  prince  of  Servia  He 
accompaU'ed  this  emperor  in  his  misfortunes,  -and  af- 
fiited  at  his  ^eath  ;  after  whi'.  h  he  repaired  to  the 
court  ot  the  younger  Aiidronlcu-,  where  he  ;e -ms  t.') 
have  been  weil  leceived  :  and  it  's  certain  tliat,  by  his 
inriu-iice  over  the  Greeks,  that  church  was  [ire  vailed 
on  to  rctufe  entering  into  any  conference  with  trie  le- 
gates of  pope  Johii  XXII.  But  in  the  difpute  whicli 
arofe  between  Badaam  and  Palamos,  taking  tlie  part 
of  the  former,  he  maintained  it  /.ealoully  in  the  coun- 
cil ti:at  was  held  at  Conlt  m:inop  ein  1 351,  for  which 
he  was  cait  into  prifou,  and  continued  there  till  the  re- 
turn of  John  Pa  aeo  ogus  w!io  ele.ifed  him;  after 
wiiich  he  held  a  Jiiputation  with  Pal.mios,  in  the  pre- 
fence  of  that  emperor.  He  compiled  a  hiilory,  which 
in  II  books  contains  all  that  paifed  ironi  1204,  when 
ConlLiminople  was  taken  by  the  French,  to  the  de.ith 
01  Anaronicus  PalaeoKigus  the  younger,  in  1341. — 
The  bill  edicion  ot  this  work  is  tnat  of  the  Loavre, 
in  Greek  and  Latin,  in  i  702. 

NiciPHORus  (_aiiilus),  a  Greek  hiftorian,  who 
flouriiiie--!  in  the  14th  century  under  the  emperor  An- 
dronicus  Paia:logus  the  elder,  wrote  .in  eccleli  'flicj 
hiilory  in  23  books;  18  of  which  are  ftdl  extant,  con- 
taining the  tranfactions  of  the  church  from  tae  birth  of 
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■Niecpho-   Chiin  to  the  death  of  the  cmpcvor  Phocns  in  6io. 

rus,       We  have  notliing  elfc  but  the  nri;umcnts  of  the  other 

Niccrun.   (^^^  books  from   the  comnitnccnieiit  of  the  reign  of 

*" "  "*         the  emperor  Hcniclius  to  the  end  of  that  of  Leo  the 

philofopher,  who  died  in  the  ye:ir  yii.     Nicephorus 

dedicated  his  lilllory  to  Androniciis  Palsokjgiis  the 

elder.     It  was  tranflated  into  Latin  by  John  Langlus ; 

nnd  lias  "-one  through  feveraledi'.ions,  the  heft  oi  which 

is  that  of  Paris,  in  1630. 

Nicephorus  (Bkmmidas),  a  pried  and  monk  of 
Mount  Athos,  flourirtied  in  the  13th  century.  He 
refufed  the  patriarchate  of  Conftantinople,  being  fa- 
vourable to  the  Latin  church,  and  more  inclined  to 
peace  than  any  of  the  Greeks  of  his  time.  In  this 
Ipirit  he  compofed  two  treatifcs  concerning  T/:e  Pro- 
a-lJion  of  the  Holy  Glofi :  one  addveffed  to  James  patri- 
arch of  Eulgarirt,  and  the  odier  to  tl;e  emperor  Theo- 
dore  Lafcaiis.  In  both  ihefe  he  refutes  thofc  who 
maintain,  that  nne  cannot  fay  the  Holy  Ghoil  pro- 
ceeds from  die  Father  and  the  Son.  Thcfe  two  trafts 
are  printed  in  Greek  and  Latin  by  Albtius,  who  has 
alio  given  us  a  letter  v.-rittcn  by  Blemmidas  on  his  ex- 
pelling from  the  church  of  her  convent  Marchelinos, 
miltrefs  of  the  emperor  John  Ducas.  There  arc  feve- 
ral  other  pieces  of  our  author  in  the  Vatican  library. 

NICERON  (John  Francis),  was  born  at  Paris  in 
161  V  Having  tinilhcd  his  academical  lludies,  with  a 
fnccefs  which  raifed  die  grcatell  hopes  of  him,  he  en- 
tered into  the  order  of  the  Minims,  and  took  the  ha- 
bit in  1632  ;  whereupon,  as  is  mual  he  changed  the 
name  given  him  at  his  baptifm  for  that  of  Francis,  the 
name  of  his  pater:  al  uncle,  who  was  alfo  a  Minim,  or 
Francifcan.  The  inclination  and  tafte  which  he  had 
for  mathematics  appeared  early.  He  began  to  apply 
himfelf  to  thatl(:ience  in  his  philofopliical  lludies,  and 
devoted  thereto  all  the  time  he  ct-ukl  fpare  i'rom  his 
other  employments,  after  he  h;id  completed  his  ftudies 
in  theology.  All  the  branches  of  the  mathematics, 
however,  Jid  not  equally  engnge  his  attention  ;  he 
confined  himfelf  particularly  to  cpdcs,  and  only  learn- 
ed of  the  reft  as  much  as  was  n.  celfary  for  rendering 
him  perfect  in  this.  There  remain  fti'.l,  in  feverat 
houfes  wherein  he  dwelt,  eipecia'ly  at  Paris,  fome  ex- 
cellent pcrfcrmanccs,  which  difcover  his  fkill  in  this 
way,  and  v.hich  make  us  regret  that  a  longer  life  did 
not  fufter  him  to  carry  it  to  that  perfeflion  which  he 
defued  ;  fnice  one  cannot  help  being  furprifed  that  he 
proceeded  f  ■  far  as  he  did,  in  the  midit  of  thofe  occupa- 
ti<;ns  and  tr.avels  by  which  he  was  forced  from  it,  during 
the  Ihort  fpace  of  time  which  he  lived.  He  hath  himfeif 
"~  ibi'crved,  in  ;he  preface  to  his  Thuumaturgus  0jjlicvs,xh7tX. 

he  went  twice  to  Rome  ;  and  that,  on  his  return  home, 
he  was  appointed  teacher  ot  theology.  Pie  was  aftcr- 
v^-ards  chofen  to  accompany  father  Francis  de  la  Noue, 
vicar-general  1  f  the  order,  in  his  vifitalion  of  the  con- 
vents throughout  all  France.  Put  the  eagornefs  of 
}iis  paffion  for  (tudy  put  him  upon  making  the  beft  of 
all  the  iTioments  he  had  to  i'pare  for  books ;  and  that 


wife  reconomy  furniflied  him  with  as  much  as  fatisfied    Niccron. 
him.     Deing  taken  fick  at  Aix  in  Provence,  he  died  " 

there  Sept.  22.  1641I,  aged  33.  He  was  an  intimate 
acquaintance  of  Des  Cartes.  A  lift  of  his  writings 
is  infcrted  Ijelow  (a). 

NicrRON  (John  Peter),  fo  much  celebrated  on  ac- 
count of  his  Memoirs  of  Men  tllnjlnous  in  the  Rcpn'Jk 
of  Letters,  was  born  at  Paris  March  11.  1685.  He 
was  of  an  ancient  and  noble  family,  who  were  in  very 
high  repute  about  \^ifi.  He  ftudicd  with  fncccfs  in 
the  Mazarine  college  at  Paris,  and  afterwards  at  the 
corcge  Du  Piedis.  In  a  Ihort  time,  refolving  to"for- 
fake  the  world,  he  confulted  one  of  his  undes,  who 
belonged  to  the  order  of  Bernabite  Jefuits.  This  uncle 
examined  him;  and,  not  diffident  of  hi-,  elcflion,  in- 
troduced him  as  a  probationer  to  that  fociety  at  Paris. 
He  was  received  there  in  1702,  took  the  habit  in 
1703,  and  made  his  vows  in  1704,  at  the  age  of  15. 

After  he  had  pr-  feflcd  himfelf,  he  was  fent  to  Mont- 
argcs,  to  go  through  a  courfcof  philofophy  and  theo- 
logy ;  thence  he  went  to  Loches  in  Touraine  t.>  teach 
thole  fcienccs.  He  received  the  pricilhood  at  Poitier; 
in  1708.  As  he  was  not  arrived  at  the  age  to  alfume 
this  order,  a  difpcnfatirn,  which  his  uncommon  piety 
had  merited,  was  ol)tained  in  his  favour.  The  college 
of  Montarges  having  recalled  him,  he  was  their  pro- 
feifor  of  rhttrric  two  years,  and  of  philofophy  four. 
In  fpite  of  all  thefc  avocations,  he  was  humanely 
attentive  to  every  call  and  work  r.f  charity,  and 
to  the  inftruiflion  of  his  fellow-creatures,  many  of 
whom  heard  him  de'ivcr  out  fit  rules  of  conduft  for 
them,  not  r,nly  from  the  pulpits  of  moft  of  the  churches 
widiin  the  province,  but  even  from  thofc  of  Paris. — 
In  1716,  his  fuperiors  invited  him  to  that  city,  that 
he  might  have  an  opportunity  of  follov/mg,  with  the 
more  convenience,  thofe  ftudies  for  which  he  always 
had  exprefi'ed  the  greateft  incHnation.  He  not  only 
underftood  the  ancient  but  the  modern  languages ;  a 
circumftance  of  infinite  advantage  in  the  compofition 
of  thcfe  works  which  he  has  given  to  the  public,  and 
which  he  carried  on  with  great  affiduity  to  the  time  of 
his  death,  which  happened,  after  a  {liort  illnefs,  July  8. 
1738,  at  the  age  of  53.  His  v.-orks  arc,  1.  Le grard 
Febrfng.' ;  or,  a  Diirertation  to  prove,  that  common  wa- 
ter is  the  beft  remedy  in  fevers,  and  even  in  the  plague  ; 
tranflated  from  the  Engliih  of  John  Hancock,  mini- 
fter  of  St  Margaret's,  London,  in  i2mo.  This  little 
treatife  made  its  appearance,  amongft  other  nieces  re- 
lating to  this  fubjeift,  in  1720  ;  and  was  attended  with 
a  fuccefs  which  carried  it  thrcu'^h  thiee  editions;  the 
laft  came  out  in  1730,  in  2  vols,  izmo,  intidcd,  y/ 
Trentife  on  Common  Water  ;  Paris,  printed  by  Caviller. 

2.  The  Voyages  of  John  Ouv]ngt':n  to  Sural,  cud  droers 
parts  of  AJia  ond  /Ifricay  containing  the  hiftory  of  the 
revolution  in  the  kingdom  cf  Golconda,  and  fome  ob- 
fervationsupon  fdk-worms ;  Paris  1725,  2  vols.  i2mo. 

3 .  The  Converfinn  rf  Eiigh.nd  to  Chrift'iamly,  comprred 
Kv'tth  its  preiended  Reformation,  a  work.Inmflntcd  from 
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(a)  Thcfe  are,  i.  L'  Inlerfrctatlon  dcs  chifrcs,  ou  regies  pour  hien  entendre  Id  expUqmr  facikment  tcutes  fortes  des 
chijfiesfimfile^,  &c.  2.  La  perfpcSIi've  curieufi,  ou  magie  artifcieUe  dfs  effcts  mervei'leux  d:  rc'-tiqi'e,  cntopriqne,  iij  diop- 
Iriqnr.  This  is  only  an  eliay  to  the  following  work  :  3.  Thaumaturgus  opticus  ;  fiiie,  y'.dmiranda  opiicis,  caiof  ri- 
ces, lif  diopiriers,  pars  prime.  Sec.     Pie  intended  to  add  two  other  parts,  but  was  pr.;VvK':ed  by  death. 
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Nicel:!     tlie  Em^lifh ;  Paris  1729,   8vo.  4.  Tin  Natural  H'l/lory 
II  of  the  Earth,  trandAtcd  from  the  Englifli  of  Mr  Wood- 

■^  w.irJ,  liy  Monf.  Nogiu-s,  doaor  in  phyfic  ;  with  an 
"  anl'wer  to  tlie  objcflions  of  Dr  C.ivmeraria5 ;  cont;iin- 
inr  alfo  feveral  letters  written  on  the  f.ime  fubjoft,  and 
a  iTicthodlcal  diflribution  of  fofflls,  tr.mflatcd  i'roin  the 
Englifh  by  Niccron  ;  Paris  1735,  4to.  ^.  Ala/ioiri  of 
Mc'fi  iUuJlrious  in  th;  RfpuUi:  of  Letters,  with  a  critical 
account  of  their  works  ;  Paris,  i:mo.  'Qie  fnft  vo- 
lume ef  thi.j  great  work  appeared  in  1727  ;  tlie others 
were  given  to  the  public  in  fnccelhon,  as  far  as  the 
39th,  which  appeared  in  i  738.  The  4-Oth  volume  was 
pubiilhed  after  the  dcatli  of  the  author,  in  1739. 

NICETAS  (David),  a  Greckhillorian,  a  native,  as 
lome  relate,  of  P,v.phlagonia,  who  lived  about  the  end 
of  the  9t!i  century.  lie  wrote  The  Life  of  St  fgna- 
tius,  patriarch  of  Conlfantiuople,  which  was  trantlated 
into  Latin  liy  Frederick  Mutius,  billiop  of  Termoli  : 
lie  cnmpofed  alfo  I'everal  panegyrics  in  honour  of  the 
apoftles  and  other  faints,  whicii  are  inferted  in  the  lall 
continuation  of  the  Bibliulheca  Patriim  by  Conibelis. 

NicETAs  (furnamed  Serron),  deacon  of  the 
churi  h  of  Conftantinoiile,  cotcmporary  with  I'heo- 
phylaftinthe  iiih  century,  and  afterwards  biiliop  of 
Heraclea,  wrote  a  Catena  upon  ihe  book  of  Job,  com- 
piled from  palfages  of  feveral  of  tlie  fathers,  which 
was  printed  at  London  in  folio,  1637.  We  have  al- 
fo, by  the  fame  writer,  feveral  eatena  upon  the  Pfalms 
.and  Canticles,  Bafil  1^52  ;  together  with  a  Commen- 
tary on  the  pjems  of  Gi:t.\o~^  Na/ianzen. 

NicETAs  (Arhomin!t--s),  a  Greek  hiilorian  of 
the  13th  century,  called  Conlites,  as  being  born  at 
Chone,  or  Cololi'u;,  in  Phrygia.  He  was  employed 
in  feveral  confi  Jerable  afFair.-;  at  the  court  of  Conllantl- 
nople ;  and  when  that  city  was  taken  by  the  French 
in  1204,  he  with-lrcw,  with  a  young  girl  taken  from 
the  ensmy,  to  Nice  in  Bithynia,  where  he  married  his 
captive  and  died  in  1206.  He  wrote  a  Hiilory,  or 
Annals,  from  the  death  of  Alexius  Comnenus  in  the 
year  1118,  to  that  of  Badouin  in  1205,  of  which  work 
we  have  a  Latin  tranilation  by  Jerome  WolFiu; ,  printed 
at  Bafil  m  1557  ;  and  it  has  been  inferted  in  the  body 
of  the  Byzantine  Hiftorians,  printed  in  France  at  the 
Loivre. 

NICHE,  in  arcnlteclure,  a  hollow  funk  into  a  wall, 
for  tlie  conimodlus  and  agieeablc  placing  of  a  it  itue. 
Thi  word  comes  from  the  Italian  ncchia,  "  fca-lliell ;" 
in  ren-ard  the  llatue  'v.  here  inclofed  in  a  flicll,  or  per- 
haps on  account  of  the  ihell  wherewith  the  tops  of 
fume  of  them  are  adorned. 

NICHOLS  (V/iUiam),  fon  of  John  Nichols  of 
Donin^rton,  in  Bucks,  was  born  in  1664.  At  what 
fchool  he  was  educated  we  have  not  been  informed  ; 
hut  in  1679  he  became  a  commoner  of  Magdalene 
Hall,  Oxford,  whence  he  afterwards  removed  to  Wad- 
Iiam  College,  and  took  the  degree  of  ba.helor  of  arts, 

Nov.   27,  16S3 In  Oin-obcr  1684,  he  was  admitted 

probadoncr-feilow  of  Mcrton  College.  At  the  com- 
mcnccmTnt  of  1688  he  took  his  mailer's  degree  ;  and 
about  the  fam.e  time  being  admitted  into  orders,  he 
became  chaplain  to  Ralpli  carl  of  Montague,  and  was 
in  September  1791  preferred  to  the  reftory  of  Selfey  ; 
near  Chichefter,  in  Suil'ex.  He  was  admitted  B.  D. 
Ju'y  2.  1692  ;  and  D.  D.  Nov.  29.  1695.  Though 
ivs  tinne  was  -wholly  dcvutcd  to  piety  and  fludy,  and 


though  lie  publiflicd,  in  Latin  and  in  Englifli,  no  NicKollj. 
fcv/er  than  19  works  in  defence  of  Chriftianity,  and  *'~~ 
the  doiftrines  and  worlhip  of  llie  church  of  England, 
lie  was  fo  totally  overlooked,  even  by  thofc  who  pnj. 
fclfed  to  be  patrons  of  ortiiodoxy,  that  towards  the 
clofe  <  f  his  lite  we  lind  liiin  complaining  to  Robert 
earl  of  Oxford,  that  he  was  forced  on  the  druds^cry" 
of  being  editor  ot  Mr  Seldon's  books  for  a  I'.ttlc 
money  to  buy  other  books,  to  enable  him  to  carry  on 
his  liturgical  labours.  He  died  in  the  beginning  of 
the  year  1712.  Of  Jiis  numerous  publications,  thoie 
which  are  moft  generally  known  are,  A  Conference  luith 
a  Th.-ifl,  in  five  parts,  and  A  Comment  on  the  Book  if 
CoTimwn  Prayer  and  AJniinifra'ion  of  the  Sacraments,  &c. 
A  volume  of  letters  in  Latin  between  him  and  Joblon- 
fki,  ORervald,  and  ^Vctftein,  &c.  was  prefented,  Oc- 
tober 28.  1 712,  by  his  widow  to  the  archl-.iihop  of 
Canterbury ;  and  tliey  are  now  preferved  among  the 
valiia!)le  MSS.  at  Lambeth,  n°  676. 

NICHOLLS  (Dr  Frank),  was  born  in  London  in 
the  year  1699.  His  father  was  a  barriftcr  at  law, 
and  both  his  parents  were  of  good  families  in  Corn- 
wall. After  receiving  die  ftrft  rudiments  of  his  edu- 
cation at  a  private  fchool  in  the  country,  where  hi» 
docility  and  fweetnefs  of  temper  endeared  him  equally 
to  his  mafter  and  his  fchool  fellows,  Frar.k  was  in  a 
few  years  rem.oved  to  Wellminller,  and  from  thence 
to  Oxford,  v.here  he  was  admitted  a  commoner  (or 
fojouraer)  cf  Exeter  cr  liege,  under  the  tuition  of  Mr 
John  Haviland,  im  March  4lh,  17 14.  There  he  ap- 
plied himfelf  oiligenily  to  ail  llie  uUial  academical 
Itudies,  but  particularly  to  natiir.d  phi.of  iphy  and  po- 
lite literature,  of  which  the  fruits  v.ere  m.  ft  conipi- 
cuous  in  his  "ubfequent  leiflu  es  on  phyfioiogy.  Af- 
ter reading  a  few  Lo'  ks  on  anatomy,  in  order  to  per- 
fect himfelfin  the  nomenclature  of  the  animal  parts 
then  adopted,  he  cn;.;aged  in  dilfeilions,  and  then  de- 
voted himlelf  to  the  Rudy  ot  nature,  perfcdlly  fiecanJ 
unbiaffed  by  the  opinions  of  ethers. 

On  Ilia  being  chofen  reader  of  anatomy  in  that  uni- 
verfity,  he  employed  his  utm  it  attention  to  elevate 
and  illu'.trate  a  fcieiice  which  Iiad  there  been  long  de- 
preffcd  and  ncglefted  ;  and  by  quitting  the  beaten 
track  of  iormer  leilnrers,  and  minutely  inveitigating 
the  texture  of  every  bov/el,  the  nature  and  order  of 
every  v -ffel,  k.c.  he  gained  a  high  and  a  uft  reputa- 
tion. He  did  not  tlien  refide  at  Oxford  ;  but,  when 
lie  had  finilTied  his  IcGures,  ui'ed  to  repair  to  Lon.lon, 
the  place  of  his  abode,  where  lie  had  determined  to 
fettle.  H;  had  once  an  intention  of  tiding  in  Corn- 
wall, a;id  for  a  fliort  time  pradifed  tr.ere  widi  great 
reputatiini ;  but  being  fnon  tired  I'f  the  fatigues  at- 
tendant on  that  profed;onin  the  country  he  returned 
to  Lmdon,  bringing  b  ick  with  him  a  great  infight, 
acquired  by  diligent  obfervat:on,  into  the  nature  of  die 
miii.iry  fever,  which  was  attended  with  the  moft  fa- 
lut.iry  effeifts  in  his  fubfequen;  practice  at  London. 

Abo'Jt  this  time  he  reibived  to  .ifit  the  continent, 
partly  with  a  view  of  acquiring  the  knowledge  of  m.n, 
manners,  and  la  iguagcs  ,  b'lt  chiefly  to  acquaint  him- 
felf  with  the  opinions  of  foreign  naturalilts  on  his  fa- 
vourite ftndy.  Ac  Paris,  by  converling  freely  with 
the  learned,  he  foon  recommended  himfelf  to  their  no- 
tice and  eileem.  Winflow'-.  was  tl.e  o;My  good  fyftem 
ofphyliologyatthat  time  known  in  France,  ani'  Mnr- 

gagni'i 
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NIcholl!.  gaenl's  and  Santorini's  of  Venice  in  Italj'jwhich  Dr  Ni-  thing  like  the  ofFer  of  a  penfion,  which  he  rejc<5led  with 

'       '■'       '  cholls  liicewife  foon  after  vifited.  On  his  return  to  Eng-  difdain. 

land,  he  repeated  his  phyliological  leiflurcs  in  London,         The  caufes,  &c.  of  the  uneommon  difordcr  of  which 

which  were  much  frequented,  not  only  hy  Itudents  the  l.ite  king  died,  viz..  a  ruptuie  of  the  right  ventricle 

frnni  both  the  univerfitics,  but  alfo  by  many  furgeons,  ot  the  heart,  our  autlior  explained  in  a  letter  to  the 

apotiiecaries,   and  others.     Soon  after,  his  new  and  earl  ot  Macclesfield,  prefident  of  the   Royal  Society, 

fucccfsful  treatment  of  the  miliary  fever,  then   very  wliich  was  publillied  in  the  Philofophical  Tianfaftions 


prevalent  in  the  fouthern  parts  of  England,  added 
much  to  his  reputation.  In  1725,  at  a  meeting  of 
the  Royal  Society,  he  gave  his  opinion  on  the  nature 
of  aneurifms,  in  which  he  dilfented  from  Dr  Friend  in 
his  Hlilory  of  Phyfic. 

At  the  begini.ing  of  the  year  1728,  l;e  was  chofen  a 
fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  to  which  he  afterwards 
cfmmnnicated  the  defcription  of  an  unconmion  difor- 
der  (publillied  in  the  Tranfaflions),  viz.  a  polypus, 
refembling  a  branch  of  the  pulmi-nery  vein  (for  which 
Tulpius  lias  ftrangely  miftaken  it),  coughed  up  by  an 
allhmatic  perfon.  He  alfo  made  obforvations  (in  the 
fame  volume  of  the  TranfacHons)  on  a  Treatife,  by  M. 
Helvetius  of  Paris,  on  the  Lungs.     Towards  the  end 


v>l.  1. 

In  1772,  to  a  fecond  edition  of  liis  tre.nife  Dc 
Aninia  Mcd'ica,  he  added  a  dilfertation  De  moiit  cordis 
el  fiin^vhin  in  homlne  nnto  et  non  milo,  infcribed  to  his 
learned  friend  and  coadjutor  the  late  Dr  Lawrence. 

Tired  at  length  of  London,  and  alfo  dedrous  of 
fuperintending  the  education  ot  his  ton,  he  removed 
to  Oxford,  where  he  had  fpent  moll  agreeably  fome 
years  in  his  youth.  But  when  the  ftudy  of  the  law 
recalled  Mr  Nicholls  to  London,  lie  took  a  h.pufe  at 
Epfom,  where  he  paffed  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  a 
literary  retirement,  not  inattentive  to  natural  philofo- 
phy,  cfpecially  the  cultivation  of  grain,  and  the  im- 
provement of  barren  foils,  and  contemplating  alfo  witli 


of  the  year   1729,  he  took  the   degree  of  doctor  of    admiration    the   internal   nature  of  plants,  as  taught 
phyfic    at    Oxford.       At  his  return  to    London,  he    by  Llnnajus 


underwent  an  examination  by  the  prefident  and  cen- 
fors  of  the  college  of  phyficianf,  previous  to  his  being 
admitted  a  candidate,  which  every  praiflitioner  mull  be 
a  year  belore  he  can  apply  to  be  chol'cn  a  fellow.  Dr 
Nicholls  was  chofen  into  the  college  on  June  26. 
1732  ;  and  two  years  after,  being  chofen  Gulftoni.-in 
reader   of  Pathr.lo^rv,    he  made  t!ie  llruAure  of  the 


His  conditnlion  never  was  rnbuft.  In  his  youth, 
at  Oxford,  lie  was  with  difficulty  recovered  from  a 
dangerous  fever  by  the  fkill  of  D^jJlors  Frampton  and 
Frewen  ;  and  afterwards  at  London  h:-  had  frequrntly 
been  afllifted  with  a  catarrh,  and  an  inveterate  allh- 
matic  cough,  which,  returning  with  great  violence  at 
the  beginning  of  the  year   1778,  deprived  the  world 


heait,  and  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  the  fuHjeft  of    of  this  valuable  man  on  January  7th,  in  the  80th  year 
his  leisures.     In  1736,  at  the  requeft  of  the  prelldent,    of  his  ap;e. 


he  again  read  the  Gulllonian  le-flure  ;  taking  for  his 
fubjeft  thofe  parts  ot  the  human  body  which  ferve  for 
the  fecretion  aud  d'fcharge  of  the  urine ;  and  the 
caufes,  fymptoms,  and  cure,  of  the  difeafes  occafioned 
by  the  ftone.  In  1739,  he  delivered  the  anniverfary 
Harveian  oration.  In  17^3,  he  married  E'.izabetli, 
youngeft  daughter  of  the  celebrated  Dr  Mead,  by 
whom  he  had  five  children,  two  of  whom  died  young. 
Two  fons  and  a  daughter  iurvived  him.  In  1748,  Dr 
Nicholls  undertook  the  ofHce  of  chirurgical  lecturer, 
beginning  with  a  learned  and  elegant  dilicrtation  on 
the  Atiima  Meelica.  About  tliis  time,  on  the  death  of 
Dr  John  Cuninghan',  one  of  tlie  elefls  of  the  college, 
Dr  Abraham  Hall  was  chofen  to  fucceed  him,  in  pre- 
ference to  our  author,  who  was  his  fenior,  without 
any  apparent  reafon.     With  a  juft  refentment,  he  im- 


Dr  Lawrence,  formerly  prefident  of  the  college  of 
phyficians,  who  gratefully  afcribed  all  his  phyfiologi- 
cal  and  medical  knowledge  to  his  precej  ts,  and  who, 
while  he  lived,  loved  him  as  a  brother,  and  revered 
him  as  a  parent,  two  years  after  printed,  and  gave  to 
his  friends,  a  few  copies  of  an  elegant  Latin  Lite  of 
Dr  Nicholls  (with  his  head  prefixed,  a  Itriking  like- 
nefs,  engraved  by  Hall  from  a  model  of  Golfer,  1779)  » 
from  which,  through  the  medium  of  the  Gentle- 
man's M.agazine,  the  above  particulars  are  chiefly 
extraiffcd. 

NICIAS,  a  celebrated  painter  of  Athens,  flourilh- 
ed  about  322  years  before  the  Chriftian  era;  and  was 
univerfally  extolled  for  the  great  variety  and  noble 
choice  of  his  fubjeifls,  the  force  and  relievo  of  his  fi- 
gures, his  lliill  in  the  dillribution  of  the  lights  and 


mediately  religned  the  office  of  chirurgical  Itfturer,    fliadows,  and  his  dexterity  in  reprefenting  all  fc'rts  of 


.-ind  never  afterwards  attended  the  meetings  of  the  fel- 
lows, except  when  bufinefs  of  the  utmolf  importance 
■was  in  agitation. 

In  1751,  he  took  fome  revenge  in  an  anonymous 
pamphlet,  intitled  "'The  Petition  cf  the  Unborn  Babes 
to  the  Ceiifors  O;  the  Royal  C>  lleye  of  Phyficlans  of 
London;"  in  vhch  Dr  Nefoii  (Pocus),  Dr-Maule 
(Maiiliis),  Dr  Barrowby  [Biirel'o/je),  principally,  and 
Sir  William  Brown,  Su-  Edward  Hulfe,  aud  the  Scots 
incidentally,  are  tiie  objefts  of  his  fatire. 

In  1753,  on  the  death  of  Sir  Hans  Sloane,  Bart, 
in  h.i.~  94di  year,  D.  Ni.  hulls  was  appomted  to  fuc- 
ceed him  as  ose  of  the  kiiv^i's  pliylicians,  and  held  that 
office  till  the  death  ot  hi^  royal  n  aller  in  1760,  when 
tliis  moll  fkdiul  phyiiciau  was  luperieded  with  fome- 


four-footed  animals,  beyond  any  m.illcr  oi  his  time. 
His  moll  celebrated  piece  was  that  of  Tartarus  or  Hell, 
as  it  is  defcribed  by  Homer,  for  which  king  Plolcniy 
the  fon  of  L>ic;us  offered  him  60  talents,  or  11,250]. 
which  he  refuted,  and  generoufly  prefe.'ited  it  to  his 
own  country.  He  was  much  e:leemed  likewife  by 
all  his  cotemporaries  for  his  excellent  talent  in  fculp- 
turc. 

NICKEL,  in  chemiftry  and  mineralogy,  a  fub- 
ftance  cialfed  among  the  fenanietals,  thong:;  leveral 
eminent  chemills  .ire  of  opinion  that  it  is  acL.n.pou:  d  ; 
and  Mr  Bergman,  who  has  made  more  experiments 
upon  it  than  any  other  perfon,  conjectures  that  it  is 
a  modification  of  iron. 

It  was  firft  obtained  from  an  ore  called  Lufer-nLhl, 

fcmsiimes 
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Nickel     fometimes  frrey   coloured,  but  often  of  a  vcdaHh-ycl-  getationr,  fomwhat  of  die  form  of  coral,  v/hicli  are 

'  low  •  thou-h  icvev.il  others  are  now  dlfcovereJ.     "  ft  iiard  and  fonorous.    A  double  or  triple  quantity  of 

had'it«  name  (fays  Mr  Berirman),  and  probably  ftiU  black   Hux  is  to  be  added  to  the  roalled  powder,  and 

retains' it,'  fiom  this  circumfiance,  that  though  it  has  the  mixture  well  fufed  in  a  forge  in  an  open  crucible 

the  ai'pearance  of  containing  copper,  not  the  fmallcit  covered  witli  common  fait,  in  the  ufual  method.    The 

particle  of  that  metal  can    be  extrafted  from  it,  even  ve/fel  being  broken,  a  metallic  globule  is  iound  at  the 

by  fire  "     It  was  firft  mentioned  by  V.  Hiema,  in  bottom,  the  weight  of  which  amounts  to  o.l,  C.2,    or 

i6q'     in    a  book  written  in  the  Swedifii  language,  at  the  molt  to  o.  J  of  the  crude  ore.     The  regulus  thus 

concerning  the  difcovery  of  ores  and  other  mineral  obtained,  however,  is  far  from  being  pure;  for  although 

fubftances.     It  is  fuppofed  by  Hcnckcl  to  be  a  fpecies  the  roafting  be  ever  fo  violent  and  long  continued,  yet 

of  cobalt,"  or    arfenic  alloyed  with  copper.    Cramer  a    coufiderable  quantity  of  fulphur,  but  efpecially  ar- 

clafle's  it  with  the  arfenical  or  cupreous  ores  ;  though  fenic,  ftill  remains  concealed,  exclulive  of  cobalt,  and 
both  they  and  all  other  ch.emills  confefs  that  they  were 


Nickel. 


never  able  to  estrafl  one  particle  of  copper  from  it. 
Mr  Cronrtedt,  in  the  years  1751  and  1754,  fliowed 
by  many  accurate  experiments  that  it  conlai.icd  a  new 


a  great  proportion  of  iron;  wliich  laft  is  fo  generally 
prevalent,  as  to  make  the  regulus  magnetic  :  and  this 
variety  of  heterogeneous  matter  is  the  awJc  ^hy  the 
regulus  varies  m.uch,  rot  only  in  refpeift  to  its  frafture. 


fcmimetal   or  at  kali  that  a  regulus  diflPercnt  from  all  the  poliihed  lurlace  ot  which  is  cither  fmontli  or  lamel- 

others  was  obtainable  from  its  ore.     This   ore,  called  lated,  but  alfo  in  regard  to  its  while  colour,  which  is 

kupfer-nkkl,  or  falfe   copper  as  has  already  been  oti-  more  or  lefs  yellow  or  red." 

ferved  is  of  a  coppery  lead  colour,  and  almoft  always  He  has  not  been  ablr  to  determine  the  properties  of 
covered    with   a  greeniln-grey   efflorefccnce.     "  It  is  nickel  when  perfciflly  pure,  as  the  continual  preience 
ffays    Mr   Fourcroy)    -very    common    at    Freyberg  in  of  iron  in  fome  refpefl  obfcures  them:   From  the  cal- 
Haxony,  where  it  is  olten  mixed  with  the  grey  ore  of  co-  dilations  which  he  makes,  however,  Mr  Bergman  con- 
bait  •  but  it  is  diftinguiflicd  from  it  by  its  reJ  colour."  eludes,  that  the  fpecific  gravity  of  nic'icl  is  not  lefs 
Mr  i5er'j-man,  however,  complains  greatly  ofthey^j/--  than  9.000  at  the  leaft.   If  a  fmall  portion  of  gold 
fi/y  of  this  mineral,  fo  that  he  could   hardly  procure  enter    the    compolition,  the  greatiiefs  of  the  weight 
a  quantity  fufiicientto  make  experiments  upon.  Four-  might  thence  be  explained  ;   but  though  this  metal  is 
croy  alfo  tells  us,  that  "   Mr  Sage,  having  treated  almoft  always  abfent,  yet  36   parts  of  it,  48  of  iron, 
this  ore  witli  fiil-ainmoniac,  obtained  iron,  copper,  ai'.d  and  one  of  copper,  were  formed  liy  fufion  into  a  glo- 
cobalt,  and  thinks  that  it  is    compofed  of  thefe  three  bule,  the  fp-.-cilic    gravity   of  which  was  8.8571,  but 
mstallic  matters,  together  with  arfenic.     It  likewife  was  little  fohible  in  nitrous  acid  ;  yet  after  lying  about 
contains  a  fmall  proportion  of  gold,  according  to  this  two  hours  in  the  acid,  the  go'dv.-as  plainly  to  be  feen, 
chemift.     It  is  proper  to  obferve,  that  thefe  refults  do  and  with  vnlati'e  alkali  the  menitruum  yielded  nothing 
not  aTvee  with  thofe  tf  Mr  Bergman  ;  he  is  laid   to  but  a  ferruginous  brown  precipitate,  which  in  the  fi.e 
have  operated  on  the  lupfer-nickel  of  Biber,  in  Heife,  put  on  the  appearance  of  calcined  iron, 
and  of  Allemont  in  Dauphiny.  Mr  Bergman  himfelf.  The  fclutions  of  nickel  in  all  the  acids  arc  grten. 
however,  informs  us,  that  he  undertook  his  experi-  The  vitriolic  fcarcely  attacks  the  regulus  unlefs  by 
ments  exprefsly  with  a  view  to  difcover  whether  the  evaporation    to    drynefs.     The  nitrous  acid,  by  the 
theory  of  Mr  Sage  was  juft  ;  and  that  he  operated  affift.mce  of  heat,  dillolves  both  the  calx  and  the  re- 
moftly  on  fome  regulus  made  by  Mr  Cronftedt,  and  gulus  ;  as  docs  likev.-ife  the  marine   acid,  but  fiowiy, 
found'  in  the  Suabian  colic>5lion.  and  not  without  the  adiltance  of  heat.    Acid  of  arfe- 
"  Cronftedt  (fays    Mr  Fourcroy)   afTures  us,  that  nic  unites  with  the  calx  into  a  green  jiiline  mafs  ;  but 
the    metallic    matter,  called  ffeifs  by  the  Germans,  with  the  regulus  it  feparates  a  fa  ine  powder  difficult 
which  is  collected  in  the  crucibles  u:ed  in  the  melting  of  fufirn.    i-luor  acid  dilTolves  the  calx  with  difficulty, 
offmalt,  affords  nickel.     Mr  Monnet  thinks,  that  the  and  forms  cryiials  of  a  diluted  greencolour.  Acid  of  bo- 
fpeifs  of  the  manufadure  rf  Gengenback,  14  leagues  rax  fcarce  dilfolves  nickel  direttly,  but  takes  it  up  by 
from  Straft)urg,  is  true  nickel  :  and  as    the  ore  of  co-  a  double  eleclrive  att-aftion.     Vinegar  forms  with  the 
bait  made  ufe  of  in  that   place  to  make  fmalt  is  very  calx  fpathofe  cryilals  of  an  intenfe  green  colour,  which 
pure,  he  concludes,   that  nickel   is   necelTarily  a  pro-  can   fcarce  be   decompcfed   by   acid  of  tartar.     The 
duel  of  cobalt  itfelf.     But  Mr  Beaume  has    obtained  faccharine    acid  converts  both  regulus  and  calx  into 
nickel  from  almoft  all  the  ores  of  cobalt  by  means  of  a  white  powder,  not  eafily  foluble  in  water.     Acid  of 
fulphur;   it   therefore  feems,  that  the  ore  of  cobalt,  phofphorus    aurads  it  but  little.     The  acid  of  ants, 
which  is  v/rought  at  Gengenback,  contain?  nickel  not  by  decoclion    or    long    digeliim,  atta.-ks  the  newly 
diflmguitliable  by  the  eye,  on  account  of  the  intimate  precipitated   calx  ;  for  tire  folution  is  green,  and  up- 
union  of  thefe  two  metallic  matters."  on  evaporation  yields  cryftals  of  ad-epgrcen  «olour, 
"  To  obtain  the  regulus  of  nickel   (fays  Mr  Berg-  hemifphericaL,  formed  of  filamenis  diverging  from  a 
man), the  ore  muft  be  tlrft  fubjeifled  to  roafting;  du-  centre,  and  pellucid.    They  are  not  foluljle  in  fpirit 
rin;;  which  a   quantity  of  fulphur  and  arfenic,  greater  of  wine,  and  fcarcely  in  water,  unleA  it  be  acidulated, 
or  lefs  according  to  the  nature  of  the  ore,  is  expelled;  Lemon-juice  feems  not  to  :;£!:  ut  all  upon  nickel.     All 
\'o  that  it  fometimes  lofes  above  half  its  weight,  but  the  acids  are  deeply  tinged  by  dilFolvIng  nickel;  and 
frequently  not  above  0.3.    This  ore,  though  long  and  this  property  belongs  to   the  firft  regulus   as  well  as 
completely  calcined,  does  not  always  acquire  the  iimc  that  which  is  moft  highly  depurated.     Vclililc  alkali 
colour,  but  in  gener.al  becomes  n-reener  in  proportion  dilfolves    it,  and    the    folution    is   of  a  blue  colour: 
as  it  is  more  rich.     Sometim.cs  (eipecially  if  fufFered  to  the  fixed  alkali  dilfolves  it  veiy  fparingly,  and  forms 
14eat  reft)  its  upper  furfacc  is  covered  v.-ith  green  ve-  a  yellow  folution. 
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Nictcl.  Nickel  becomes  the  more  diflicult  of  fufion,  in  pro- 

■■— portion  to  its  purity,  fi:>  iJiat  at  laft  it  requires  nearly 

as  great  a  heat  tor  this  purpoie  as  malleable  iron.  It  is 
calily  melted  with  otlier  me^als,  but  its  great  icarcity 
has  prevenleJ  this  matter  trom  being  thoroughly  in- 
velligateJ.  It  may,  however,  be  oblerved,  that  the 
impi-.re  regiilus  cannot  be  united  with  iilver,  which  mull: 
be  attribute,!  to  the  c  'halt  it  contains;  for  when  well 
iVeeJ  from  that  metal,  it  eallly  unites  in  equal  proper- 
tions  with  fdver,  and  that  without  any  remakable  dimi- 
nution of  the  whiteuefsor  dudility  of  the  latter.  This 
mixture,  fufed  with  borax,  tinges  it  of  an  hyacinthine 
colour.  Copper  unites  more  llowly  with  depurated 
nickel,  yielding  a  red  and  duiflile  metallic  mafs,  which 
tinges  borax  of  a  reddilli  hyacinthin'^,  colour.  It  pro- 
duces only  a  brittle  mafs  with  tin  ;  in  which  refpeifl  it 
differs  troin  cobalt.  It  could  not  be  amaigateu  with 
mercury  by  tiituration. 

Nickel,  when  well  v.epurated,does  noteafilypart  with 
its  phlogifhon,  or,  in  the  language  of  the  new  nomen- 
clature, receive  an  acceillon  of  Carbonne;forit  only  af- 
fumes  a  brown  colour,  and  that  with  great  difficulty  in 
the  ordinary  way  of  calcination  in  the  affay  furnace.  By 
means  of  nitre,  however,  it  is  more  completely  dephlo- 
gifttcaied,  and  becomes  green.  The  metallic  calx, 
vitrified  with  borax,  produces  an  hyacinthine  tinge  ; 
which  yet,  if  occafioned  by  a  regulus  not  well  depu- 
rated, vanilhes  on  contmuingj  the  fire,  a  flight  blue 
tinge  being  produced  by  the  addition  of  ni^re  :  but 
a  calx  of  well  depurated  re'j;nlus  of  nickel  forms  a  per- 
manent co'our.  The  calyx  of  lick^l  communicates  alfo 
an  hyacinthine  colour  to  microco-mic  fait;  w'  ich,  by 
long-continued  fufi.in  on  charc<ial,  may  indeed  be 
weakened,  but  can  h.:rdly  be  quite  difeharged.  On 
the  addition  of  nitre  it  changes  to  a  violet,  but  be- 
comes ag. in  hyacinthine  on  augmenting  the  quantity 
tf  microco.'mic  fait.  If  the  calx  of  nickel  be  added 
to  faturation,  the  fufed  gl  ifs  alfumes  a  blood-culour  ; 
but  on  being  fufed,  becomes  more  and  more  yellow. 

TJnderthe  article  Chemistry,  n°  1316,  and  in  the 
prefent  article,  we  hive  ob  erved,  that  Mr  Bergman 
con;ei^ures  nickel  to  be  only  a  modification  of  iron.  He 
examine?,  however,  wi.li  great  care,  tlie  opinion  of  o- 
l!;er  a'thors,  who  fup-^iiiie  it  to  be  conipoied  of  arfenic, 
r.-ppcr,  cob.iit,  and  iron. — ■'  Wi'h  refpedl  to  arfenic 
(fiyi  he)  we  msy  very  lafely  exclude  it  from  the  num- 
be:  ;  as  evperimen"s  fhow  that  it  may  be  entirely  expel- 
led. It  cannot  l>e  doubted  but  that  copper  is  preftnt  in 
f  me  orgs  of  nickel,  a:id  therefore  may  eaOly  be  mixed 
%v'th  the  regulus  ;  but  'he  greater  numbir  are  entirely 
Tvl'.ho'it  it.  It  is  true  that  uiekel  is  totally  foluble  in  vo- 
latile alkali,  and  that  this  folation  is  of  a  blue  colour  ; 
but  if  this  argument  held  t>:oo.1,  there  would  be  no- 
thing found  here  but  copper;  in  which  cafe  very  dif- 
fcreiit  phenomena  would  take  place  from  thofe  which 
are  pro  luced  by  nickel.  The  blue  col  lur,  produced 
both  by  copper  and  nickel,  can  no  more  prove  their 
identity  than  the  yellow  ci  lour  produced  both  by  gold 
and  iron,  when  dilfolved  in  aq'ia  regit,  can  prove  the 
identity  of  thefe  t^vo  metals.  Nickel  an  J  copper  agree 
alio  in  this  prop-rry,  that  they  are  both  pre'.ipiiated 
from  a  ids  and  from  volatile  alkali  by  iron;  but  a 
confi  ierahle  difF  re'^ce-appears  in  the  maimer  in  which 
this  pre.ipltatii.n  is  accompi'fh^d.  When  a  polilTi-d 
piece  of  ir.';n  is  put  into  a  lol  mon  of  nickel,  a  ye''"ow 
pcUicie  of  tlie  latter  will  by  cc^rjts  a.diere  to  it ;  bat    b,t  tae  toatatf  of  die  burning  fuel; 


this  foou  difappears  on  touching,  and  grows  black,  un-  NIctcI 
lefs  the  acid  be  well  faturated,  or  fufficicntly  diluted  '  ^ 
with  water.  A  fimilar  precipitation  is  obfcrvcd  if  zinc 
be  made  nfe  of  indead  of  iron  ;  but  in  folution  of  cop- 
per fo  much  dihitcd,  that  the  precipitation  on  iron  may 
be  nearly  limilar  to  that  of  nickel,  zinc  is  immediate- 
ly covered  with  a  crull  of  the  colour  of  mountam 
brafs." 

An  invincible  argument  that  colialt  is  no  clFential 
ingredient  in  nickel  is,  that  a  folution  of  the  latter  in 
h:;par  fulphuris  is  precipitated  by  the  former.  In  the 
fame  way  nickel  tinging  borax,  or  the  micrccofmic 
fait,  in  the  dry  way,  is  thrown  down  by  the  addition 
of  a  proper  quantity  of  copper  :  but  this  is  not  the 
cafe  with  cobalt.  A  remarkable  difference  likevvlfe 
occurs  with  all  the  acids,  i.  Cobalt  tinges  all  thefe 
mcnibiia  of  a  red  colour,  yielding  cry  ftals  either  of  a  yel- 
low or  bluiih  red.  But  nickel  produces  folutions  and 
concretions  of  a  fine  gieen  :  it  fometiines  happens,  in- 
deed, diat  the  red  folutions  yield  greenilh  crylhds  ;  but 
this  is  to  be  attributed  to  nickel  in  fmall  proportion 
mixed  with  the  cobalt.  2.  C^ibalt  united  wldi  the  ma- 
rine acid  yields  fympathetie  ink,  but  depurated  nickel 
does  not.  3.  Cobalt,  dillblved  in  volatile  alkali,  affords 
a  red  folution,  but  nickel  diliohed  in  the  lame  alkali 
is  blue.  4.  Cobalt  does  not,  like  nickel,  feparate,  on 
the  addition  of  arfenical  acid,  a  p  vvdcr  difficult  f  fo- 
lution. Iron  therefore  only  remains;  and  indeed, fays 
Mr  Bergman,  there  are  many  and  weighty  reafons, 
which  induce  us  to  think  that  nickel,  cobalt,  and  man- 
ganefc,  are  perhaps  to  be  conlideied  in  no  other  light 
than  modifications  of  iron. 

I.  Unequal  portions  of  phlogillon,  united  to  the 
fame  iron,  or,  according  to  the  new  ni  menclature,  iron 
containing  different  proport'on?  of  car  one,  changes 
its  qualities  in  a  remarkable  manner  :  for  inlfance,  how 
very  muth  do  the  different  kinds  o',  iron  and  fteel  differ  ? 
It  is  then  to  be  obierved,  that  nickel,  cobalt,  and 
manganefe,  whatever  operations  they  may  be  lubjeifl- 
ed  to,  are  fo  far  from  beii^g  deprived  of  iron,  that,  oiV- 
the  contrary  they  thereby  become  niore  dudlile,  mag- 
netic, and  re  raftory.  Again,  the  various  c^'ilours 
whi.  h  nickel,  cobalt,  and  manganefe  exhibit,  both  by 
folution  and  by  fire,  are  alfo  e;.hiiiitcd  by  iron.  Co- 
balt arid  manganefe  occalion  a  red  co'our  in  acids,  and 
the  latter  in  ';lafs ;  nickel  and  mansfancfe  ■  ccailon  an 
hyacinthine  colour  when  fufed  with  borax  ;  a  green  is 
produced  in  acids,  by  nickel,  as  alfo  by  its  ralx,  and 
by  manganefe  when  long  and  ftrongly  calcined  ;  and 
it  often  leaves  b-'hind  a  i'coria  of  the  fame  coloa-,  if  the 
reduAion  be  perfotmed  w'th  a  faline  flux.  Laflly, 
Cobalt  occaflons  a  blue  or  rather  violet  colour  in  giafs ; 
and  the  lame  is  true  of  manganefe  ^d:ifo!ved  n  fixed, 
and  of  nickel  in  volatile,  alkaii.  Iron  exhbits  all  th  e 
varieties  ;  for  the  acids  form  with  this  metal  fo!u:ons 
of  a  green  colour  asjong  as  it  contains  a  certaui  q.iaii- 
tity  of  rhlogillon  ;  but  in  proportion  to  tl-.e  d'm  nu- 
tion  of  this  principle,  a  yellow,  red,  or  brownilh  re::, 
colour  is  produced.  It  tinges  g'a  s  in  the  f.ime  m.n- 
ner  green, yel'rw,  bla^k,  or  red.  Expofed  to  the  fi;e 
for  ma  ly  hours  togedier  \v  th  nitre,  bhie,  gr:enilh 
i)lue,  .rgieenifli  purple  flowers,  indeed  are  rrammitt^d 
through  the  .rutib  e  ;  but  an  efflorefcence  of  the  fami 
ki  \d  s  poduced  y  •ite  alone,  whii  h,  by  -ong  con- 
tinued fire   penetrates  the  vciFe's,  ati  i  is    de'cmr^of-d 

'  ;  alkal  ne    cfH  )- 
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Nickel,  refcences  being  made  blue  by  the  mangaiicfe,  which  is 
NIcobar.  ^hvays  prefeut  in  the  circumjacent  alhes ;  and  thefe 
^"""^  verp-e  more  to  a  green  in  proportion  as  the  crocus  mar- 
tis  IS  more  copious;  befides,  iron  itfelt"  is  otten  lound 
mixed  witli  manganefe.  Hence  therefore  it  appears, 
that  the  bhie  ilowers  which  are  expelled  from  nicicel  by 
means  of  nitre  are  the  produce  ot  nranganefe,  as  thefe 
impart  to  glafs  nothing  of  the  cobalt  colo'ir  ;  befides, 
in  the  mineral  kingdom,  we  find  the  nephritic  ftones, 
And  many  others  of  blue,  yellow,  red,  and  green  co- 
lours, all  proceeding  from  iron  alone. 

The  ores  aireadynientioned,  from  which  nickel  has 
been<>btaiued  are  as  follow  : 

I.Mr  Rinman  aillrts,  that  it  has  been  found  native 
in  a  mine  of  cobalt  in  Hclfe.  It  is  very  heavy,  and  of 
a  liver  colour  or  dark  red.  When  pulverifcd,  and  roaft- 
ed  under  a  mufSle,  it  forms  green  excrefcenccs,  and 
fmokes  ;  but  its  fmoke  has  no  particular  fmcll,  nor  can 
any  fubiimate,  either  fulphureous  or  arfenlcal,  be 
caught.  It  is  foluble  in  acids,  and  the  folution  is  green, 
but  a  polilhcd  iron  plate  difcovers  no  copper. 

2.  Aerated  nickel  is  found  in  form  of  a  calx,  and  is 
commonly  mixed  with  the  calx  of  iron  ;  in  which  cafe 
it  has  the  name  oi  iiicLel-nchre.  This  is  green,  and  is 
ibuud  in  form  of  flov/ers  on  kupfcr-rtlchel.  It  has  been 
found  in  Sweden,  without  any  vifible  quantity  of  nickel 
in  its  compofition,  in  clay  which  contained  much 
filvcr. 

3.  Kupfer-iikifl  is  of  a  reddilTi  yellow  bright  colour, 
as  has  already  been  mentioned,  and  its  texture  is  either 
uniform,  granular,  or  fcaly.  It  is  bright  when  bro- 
ken, very  heavy,  and  generally  covered  with  a  green- 
ifli  elllorefcence.  By  calcination  it  lofes  much  of  its 
fulphur,  ;:nd  becomes  green,  forming  fungous  ramifi- 
cations Mr  Rafpe  informed  M.  Magellan,  that  nickel 
was  found  mineralized  with  fulphurated  iron  and  cop- 
per in  a  mine  near  Nelllone  in  Cornwall.  The  fine 
grained  and  fcaly  kinds  are  found  in  loofe  cobalt  mines 
in  the  province  of  Helfingeland  in  Sweden,  where  they 
are  of  a  lighter  colour  than  in  other  countries,  and 
have  cften^been  confounded  with  the  liver-coloured 
-inarcafite. 

4.  Nckel  m'nsrahfed  with  the  acid  of  vitriol  is  of 
a  beautiful  green  colour,  and  may  be  extracted  ironi 
the  nickel-ochre, or  green  efficrefcences  of  kupfer-nickel 
already  mentioned. 

To  the  pi  perties  of  nickel  al/cady  mentioned,  we 
may  add  that  of  its  being  conilantly  attrafted  by  the 
magnet,  and  that  not  at  all  in  proportion  to  the  quan- 
tity of  iron  it  contains  ;  for  the  more  it  is  purified  from 
this  metal,  the  more  magnetical  it  becomes  ;  and  even 
acquires  what  iron  does  not,  viz.  the  properties  ol  a 
trueloadftone. 

NICOBAR  ISLANDS,  the  name  of  feveral  illands 
in  Afia,  lying  at  the  entrance  of  the  gulph  of  Ben- 
gal. The  largeit  c.f  thefe  iflands  is  about  40  miles 
long  and  15  broad,  and  the  inhabitants  arc  faid  to  be 
a  havmlefs  Ibrt  of  people,  ready  to  fupply  the  fhips  that 
ftfp  thei  e  vvith  provifions.  The  fouth  end  of  the  great 
Nicobaris  by  Captain  Ritchie  placed  in  eaft  longitude 
94°  13'  ■;o"  ;  and  we  colka  from  Mr  Ranuei's  Me- 
moir, that  it  is  within  the  1 2th  degree  of  north  la- 
titude. 

Of  ihcfe  iflands  very  little  that  can  be  depended 
upon  is  known  in  Europe.      Of  the   NortliernEioll, 


which  is  called  Carnkolar,  we  have  indeed,  in  the  ft-     Nicobar. 
cond  volume  of  the  Afiatie  Refearchcs,  feme  intercft-  ' 

ing  information  refpetTting  botii  the  produce  and  na- 
tural hiltory  of  the  country,  and  the  manners  of  its 
inhabitants.  Tlie  author  of  tJie  memoir  is  Mr  G.  Ha- 
milton, wJio  in  his  account  of  this  illand,  fays,  "  It 
is  low,  of  a  round  figure,  about  40  miles  in  circum- 
ference, and  appears  at  a  diftance  as  if  entirely  cover- 
ed with  trees  ;  however  there  are  feveral  well-cleared 
and  delightul  fpots  upon  it.  Tiie  foil  is  a  black  kind 
of  clay,  aird  marihy.  It  produces  in  great  abundance, 
and  with  little  care,  moll  of  the  tropical  fruits,  fuch 
as  pine-apples,  plantains,  papayas,  cocoa-nuts,  and. 
areca-nucs  ;  alfb  excellent  yams,  and  a  root  called 
cachu.  i'he  only  four-ftoted  ann'ma's  upon  the  ifland 
are,  hogs,  dogs,  large  rats,  and  an  animal  of  the  li- 
zard kind,  but  larger,  called  by  the  natives  tjonjui ; 
thefe  frequently  carry  off  fowls  and  chickens.  The 
only  kind  of  poultry  are  hens,  and  thole  not  in  great 
plenty.  There  are  abundance  of  fnakes  of  many  dif- 
ferent kinds,  and  the  inhabitants  frequently  die  of 
their  bites.  The  timber  upon  the  iiland  is  of  many 
forts,  in  great  plenty,  and  fome  of  it  remarkably 
large,  affording  excellent  materiaL  for  building  or  re- 
pairing fhips. 

"  The  nati"es  are  low  in  (lature  but  very  well  made, 
and  furprlfingly  aftlve  and  ftrong  :  they  are  copper- 
coloured,  and  their  features  have  a  caff  of  the  Malay  ; 
quite  the  reverfe  of  elegant.  The  women  in  particu- 
lar are  extrcm.sly  ugly,  fhe  men  f  ut  their  hair  ihort, 
and  thj  women  have  ther  heads  fhaved  quite  bare, 
and  wear  no  covering  but  a  fhort  petticoat,  made  of 
a  fort  of  rulh  or  dry  grafs  which  reaches  half  way 
down  the  thigh.  This  grafs  is  not  inter%voven,  but 
hangs  round  the  perlon  fomething  like  the  thatching 
of  a  houfe.  Such  of  them  as  have  received  prefents 
of  cloth  petticoats  from  tine  fliips,  commonly  tie 
them  round  immediately  under  the  arm-.  The  msn 
wear  nothing  but  a  narrow  ftrip  of  cloth  about  the 
miiddle,  in  which  they  wrap  up  their  privities  fo  tight 
that  there  haruly  is  any  appearance  of  them.  The  ears 
of  both  fexes  are  pierced  when  young ;  and  by 
fqueezing  into  the  holes  large  plugs  of  wood,  or  hang- 
ing heavy  weights  of  ihell>,  ti.ey  contrive  to  render 
them  wide,  and  difagreeable  to  look  at.  They 
are  naturally  difpofed  to  be  good  humoured  and 
gay,  and  are  very  fund  of  fitting  at  table  with  Eu- 
ropeans, where  they  eat  every  thing  that  is  fct  be- 
fore them  ;  and  they  eat  mott  enormoufly.  They 
do  not  care  much  for  wine,  but  will  drink  bumpers 
oi arok  as  long  as  they  can  lee.  A  great  part  of  their 
time  is  fpert  in  fcaiting  and  dancing.  When  a  featt 
is  held  at  any  village,  every  one  that  chofes  goes 
uninvited,  tor  they  are  utter  f^rangers  to  ceremony. 
At  tboC;  fealls  they  eat  immer.l'e  quantities  of  pork, 
which  is  their  favourite  food.  Their  hosjs  are  re- 
markably fat,  being  fed  upon  the  cocoa-nut  kernel 
and  fea-water;  indeed  all  their  domellic  animals,  fowls, 
dogs,  &c.  are  ted  upon  the  fame.  They  have  like- 
wife  plenty  of  fraall  fea-fifh,  wliich  tliey  llrikc  very  dex- 
teroufly  with  lances,  wading  into  tlie  lea  about  knee  > 

deep.  They  are  fure  of  killing  a  very  fmall  fifh  at 
10  or  12  yards  diftance.  They  eat  the  pork  almoft 
rdw,  giving  it  only  a  hafly  gviil  over  a  quick  fire. 
They  roaft  a  fowl,  by  nanning  a  piece  01  wood  thro* 
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Nicobar.    it,  l)y  way  of  fplt,  and  hokiiiig  it  over  a  In-ilk  fire 

' '  II, .til  the  leathers  arc  burnt  oft,  when  it   is  ready  for 

eating,  in  their  tafte.  -They  never  drink  water  ; 
only  cocoa-nut  milk  and  a  liquor  called  fjum,  which 
oozes  from  the  cocoa-nut  tree  after  cutting  ofl"  the 
young  fprouts  or  flowers.  This  they  fuffcr  to  fer- 
ment before  it  is  ufcd,  and  then  it  is  intoxicating;  to 
which  quality  they  add  much  by  their  method  of 
drinkiiig  it,  l)y  fucking  it  flowly  through  a  fm;ill 
ftraw.  After  eating,  the  young  men  and  women,  who 
are  fancifully  dre/fed  with  leaves,  go  to  dancing,  and 
the  old  people  furround  them  fmoklng  tobacco  and 
drinking yojira.  The  dancers,  while  performing,  ling 
fome  of  their  tunes,  which  are  far  from  wanting  har- 
mony, and  to  which  tlicy  keep  exaft  time.  Of  mufical 
inrtruments  they  have  only  one  kind,  and  that  the 
fimpleft.  It  is  a  hollow  bamboo  about  2^  feet  long 
aiid  three  inches  in  diameter,  along  the  outfide  of 
which  there  is  (Iretchcd  from  end  "co  end  a  fmgle 
firing  made  of  the  threads  of  a  fplit  cane,  and  the 
place. under  the  llring  is  hollowed  a  little  to  prevent 
it  from  touching.  This  inflrument  is  played  upon  in 
the  fame  manner  as  a  guitar.  It  is  capable  ol'  pro- 
ducing but  few  notes  ;  the  performer  however  makes 
it  fpeak  harmonioufly,  and  generally  accompanies  it 
with  the  voice. 

"  Their  houfes  are  generally  built  upon  the  bead,  in 
villages  of  15  or  20  houfes  each:  and  each  houfe 
contains  a  family  of  20  perfons  and  upwards.  Tliefe 
habitations  are  raifed  upon  wooden  pillars  about  10 
feet  from  the  ground  ;  they  are  round,  and  having 
no  windows,  are  like  bee-hives,  covered  with  thatch. 
The  entry  is  through  a  trap-door  below,  where  the 
family  mount  by  a  ladder,  v/hich  is  draw-n  up  at  night. 
This  manner  of  building  is  intended  to  fccure  the 
houfes  from  being  infefted  with  fnakes  and  rats ;  and 
for  that  purpofe  the  pillars  are  bound  round  with  a 
fmooth  kind  of  leaf,  which  prevents  animals  from  be- 
ing able  to  mount;  bsfides  which,  each  pillar  has  a 
broad  round  flat  piece  of  wood  near  the  top  of  it, 
tlie  projefiing  of  which  effeftually  prevents  the  fur- 
ther progrefs  of  fuch  vermin  as  may  have  paifcd  the 
leaf.  The  flooring  is  made  with  thin  ftripes  of  bam- 
boos, laid  at  fuch  dillances  from  one  another  as  to 
leave  free  admiOion  for  light  and  air;  and  the  infide 
is  neatly  finillied  and  decorated  with  iiihing  lances, 
nets,  &c. 

"The  art  of  making  cloth  of  any  kind  is  quite  un- 
known to  tJie  inhabitants  of  tliis  ifland ;  what  they 
liavc  is  got  from  the  lliips  that  come  to  trade  in 
cocoa-nuts. 

"They  purchafe  a  much  larger  quantity  of  cloth  than 
is  confumed  upon  their  own  ifland.  This  is  intended 
for  the  Choury  market.  Choury  is  a  fmall  ifland  to 
thelbuthward  of  theirs,  to  which  a  large  fleet  of  their 
boats  fails  every  year  about  th;  month  of  November, 
to  exchange  cloth  for  canoes;  for  they  cannot  make 
thefe  tliemfelves.  This  voyage  they  perform  by  the 
lielp  of  the  fun  and  ftars,  for  they  know  nothing  of 
the  ccmp::ls. 

"  In  tneir  dtipnfiiion  there  arc  two  remarkable  qua- 
lities. One  is  their  entire  ncgleft  of  compliment  and 
ceremony  ;  and  the  other,  their  averfion  to  diflionelly. 
A  Carnicobarian  travelling  to  a  diflant  village,  upmi 
biifincli  or  amufement,  paltes  thro'jgh  many  towns  in 
Vol.  XIIL 
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liisway  without  fpeaking  to  any  oric  ;  if  he  is  hungry  ;»\.fc!>i».' 
or  tired,  he  goes  into  the  nearcfl  houfe,  and  helps  —— -~— 
himfelf  to  v.'hat  he  wants,  and  fits  till  he  is  rcfted, 
without  taking  the  fmallcR  notice  of  any  of  the  fa- 
mily unlcfs  he  lias  bufincf;  or  news  to  communicate. 
Theft  or  robbery  is  fo  very  rare  amonsTt  them,  that 
a  man  going  out  of  his  houfe  never  takes  away  his 
ladder  or  fhuts  his  door,  I)ut  leaves  it  open  for  any 
body  to  enter  that  pleafes,  v>ithout  the  Icaft  apprc- 
heniion  of  having  any  thing  ftolen  from  him. 

"  Their  intercourfc  with  tlrangers  is  fo  frequent,  that 
they  have  acquired  in  general  the  barbarous  I'ortii- 
guefefo  common  over  India;  their  own  language  hat; 
a  found  quite  different  from  moll  others,  their  word, 
being  pronounced  with  a  kind  of  flop,  or  catch  ia 
the  throat,  at  every  fyllable. 

"  Tlicy  have  no  notion  of  a  God,  but  they  believe 
firmly  in  the  devil,  and  worfhip  him  from  iear.  In 
every  village  there  is  a  high  pole  ereffed  with  long 
firings  of  ground-rattans  hanging  from  it,  which,  it 
is  faid,  has  the  virtue  to  keep  him  at  a  diftance.  When 
they  fee  any  figns  of  an  approaching  llorm,  they 
imagine  that  the  devil  intends  them  a  vilit,  upon  which 
many  fuperftitious  ceremonies  are  performed.  The 
people  of  every  village  march  round  their  own  boun- 
daries, and  fix  up  at  dilTerent  dillances  fmall  fticks 
fplit  at  the  top,  into  which  fplit  they  put  a  piece  cf 
cocoa-nut,  a  wifp  of  tobacco,  and  the  leaf  of  a  cer- 
tain plant :  whether  this  is  meant  as  a  peace  offering 
to  the  devil,  or  a  fcarcrow  to  frighten  him  away, 
does  not  appear. 

"  When  a  man  dies,  all  his  live  flock,  cloth, hatchets, 
fifliing-lances,  and  in  fliort  every  moveable  thing  he 
polfelled,  is  buried  with  him,  and  his  death  is  m<iurn- 
ed  by  the  whole  village.  In  one  view  this  is  an  ex- 
cellent cuflom,  feeing  it  prevents  all  dilputes  about 
the  property  of  the  deceafed  amongll  his  relations. 
His  wife  mufl  conform  to  cuflom  by  having  a  joint 
cut  off  from  one  of  her  fingers  ;  and  if  flie  refufts 
ih's,  flie  muft  fubmit  to  have  a  deep  notch  cut  in  one 
of  tlie  pillars  cf  her  houfe 

"  I  was  once  prefent  at  the  funeral  of  an  old  woman. 
When  we  went  into  the  houfe  which  l:ad  belonged 
to  the  deceafed,  we  found  it  full  of  her  female  rela- 
tions ;  fbme  of  them  were  employed  in  wrapping  up 
the  corpfe  in  leaves  and  clotli,  and  others  tearing  to 
pieces  all  the  cloth  which  had  belonged  to  her.  In 
another  houfe  hard  by,  the  men  of  the  village,  v.-itii 
a  great  many  olliers  from  the  neighbouring  tov/n?, 
were  fitting  drinking  fjiira  and  fmoking  tobacco.  In 
the  mean  time  two  Itout  yomig  fellows  were  biify 
digging  a  grave  in  the  find  near  the  houfe.  'When 
the  women  had  done  with  the  coipfe,  they  fet  up  a 
moft  hideous  howl,  upon  which  the  people  began  to 
aflemblc  round  the  grave,  and  four  men  went  up  into 
the  houfe  to  bring  dovx'n  the  body  ;  in  doing  this 
they  were  much  interrupted  by  a  young  man,  Icn  ti 
the  deceafed,  who  endeavoured  with  all  his  might  to 
jirevent  them,  but  finding  it  in  vain,  he  clung  round 
the  body,  and  was  carried  to  the  grave  along  with 
it :  there,  after  a  violent  ftru^gle,  he  wus  lui'ned 
away  and  conduced  back  to  the  houfe.  The  co-pfe 
being  now  put  into  the  grave,  and  the  bfhings  which 
bound  the  legs  and  arms  cut,  all  the  live-llcck  which 
had  been  the  property  cf  the  deceafed,  cor.fl.fling  of 
H  about 
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Niccbar.  about  half  a  dozen  hogs,  and  as  many  fo.vls,  was 
NiccdtniH^  killed,  und  flung  in  above  it ;  a  man  tlien  approached 
'  "  uith  a  bunch  of  leaves  (luck  upon  the  end  of  a  pole, 
which  he  fwept  two  or  three  times  gently  along  the 
corpfe,  and  then  the  grave  was  filled  up.  During 
the  ceremony,  the  v/omen  continued  to  make  the 
mod  horrib'e  vocal  concert  imaginable  :  the  men  faid 
nothing.  A  few  days  afterwards,  a  kind  of  monu- 
ment wjs  ercded  over  the  grave,  with  a  pole  upon  it, 
to  which  long  ftrips  cf  cloth  of  different  colours  were 
hung. 

"Polygamy  is  not  known  among  them  ;  and  their 
pUBUhment  of  adultery  is  not  lefs  fevere  than  effeftual. 
They  cut,  from  the  man's  offending  member,  a  piece 
of  the  foreficin  proportioned  to  the  frequent  com- 
miffion  or  enormity  of  the  crime. 

"  There  feems  to  fublift  among  them  a  perfefl  equa- 
litv.  A  few  pcrfcns,  from  their  age,  have  a  little 
more  refpeift  paid  to  them  ;  but  tliere  is  no  appc.ir- 
ance  of  authority  one  over  another.  Their  fociety 
items  bound  rather  by  mutual  obligations  continually 
conferred  and  received  ;  the  fimpleft  and  beft  of  all 
ties." 

It  is  our  wifli  to  take  all  opportunities  of  laying 
before  our  readers  every  atithenlic  fafl  which  can 
throw  light  upon  the  philo!bpliy  of  the  human  mind. 
In  this  narrative  of  Mr  Hamilton's  refpefling  the  na- 
tives of  Carnicobar,  there  is  hcwever  one  circumftance 
at  which  we  Rumble.     It  is  known  to  the  learned. 


he  enter  a  feconJ  t'tme  into  his  mother's  womb:"  To  KIcod 
which  Jefus  replied,  "  If  a  man  be  not  born  of  water  ^'"^°'' 
and  of  the  fpirit,  he  cannot  enter  into  llie  kingdom  cf  " 
God.  That  which  is  born  of  the  fledi  is  He(h,  and 
that  which  is  born  of  the  fjiirit  is  fpirit."  Nicodemus 
allcs  him,  "  How  can  thefe  things  be?"  Jefus  an- 
fwered,  "  Are  you  a  mafler  of  Ifrael,  and  are  you  ig- 
norant of  thefe  things  ?  Wc  tell  you  that  we  knov;, 
and  you  receive  not  our  teftimony.  If  you  believe 
not  common  things,  and  whiclimay  be  called  earthly, 
how  will  you  believe  me  if  I  fpeak  to  you  of  heavenly 
things  ?  Nobody  has  afcended  into  heaven  but  the  fon 
of  God,  v.ho  came  down  from  thence.  And  juft  as 
Mofes  lifted  up  the  brazen  ferpent  in  the  wilder- 
nefs,  fo  muft  the  Son  of  Man  be  lifted  up  on  higl:. 
For  God  fo  loved  the  world  that  he  has  given  his  only 
fon,  fo  that  no  man  who  believes  in  him  fhall  perifl:, 
but  (hall  have  eternal  life." 

Aiter  this  converlation  Nicodemus  became  a  dif- 
ciple  of  Jefus  Clirift  ;  and  there  is  no  doubt  to  be  made, 
but  he  came  to  hear  him  as  often  as  our  Saviour  came 
to  Jerufalem.  It  happened  on  a  time,  that  the  prierts 
and  Pharifees  hadfent  officers  to  feize  Jefus  (John  vli. 
45,  &c.),  who  returning  to  tliem,  made  their  report, 
that  never  man  fpoke  as  he  did  ;  to  which  the  Phari- 
fees replied,  "  Are  you  alfo  of  his  difciples  ?  Is  there 
any  one  of  the  elders  or  Pharifees  that  have  believed 
in  him  :"  Then  Nicodemus  thought  himfelf  obliged 
to  make  anfwer,  faying,  "  Does  the  law  permit  us 
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that  tl^e  philofophers  of  Greece  and    Rome,  as  well  to  condemn  any  one  before  he  is  heard  ?"  To  which 

as  the  magi  of  Perlui,  admitted  two  felf  exiftent  be-  they  replied,   "  Are  you   alfo   a  Gallilean  ?  Read  the 

Lno-c,  a  good  and  an  evil  (lee  Polytheism)  ;  but  we  iVciptures,  and  you  will  find  that  never  any   prophet 

never  before  read  of  any  people  who  had  no  notion  came  out  of  GaHilee."    After  this  the  council  was  dif- 

of  a  God,  and  yet  firmly   believed  in  the  devil.     We  milfad.     At  laft  Nicodemus  declared  himfelf  openly  a. 

couM  give  inllances  of  men  worfliipping  the  evil  prin-  difciple  of  Jefus  Chrill  {id.  xix.    39,  40.),  when   he 

ciple    from  fear,  and  neglefting  the  worfhip  of  the  came  with  Jofeph  of  Arimathea  to  pay  the  laft  duties 


benevolent  princip  e,  from  a  perfuallon  that  he  would 
do  them  all  the  good  in  his  power  without  being 
bribed  by  fac'ifices  and  oblations  ;  but  tliis  is  the  only 
Liftance  of  which  we  have  ever  heard,  ot  a  people 


to  the  body  of  Chrift,  which  they  took  down  from  tlie 
crofs,  embalmed,  and  laid  in  a  fepulchre. 

We  are  told,  that  Nicodemus  received  baptlfm  from^ 
the  difciples  ot  Chrill ;  but  it  is  not  mentioned  whe» 


under  the  infiuence  of  religion,  who  had  no  m''un  of  ther  before  or  after  the  pafllon  of  our  Lord.  It  is 
a  Gcd !  As  good  is  at  leaft  as  apparent  in  the  world  added,  that  the  Jtws  being  informed  of  this,depofed 
as  evil,  it  appears  to  us  fovery  unnatural  to  admit  an  him  irom  his  dignity  of  fena tor, excommunicated  him, 
r-i)7and  deny  a  good  principle,  that  we  cannot  help  and  drove  him  from  Jcrufidem  :  but  that  Gamaliel, 
thinking  that  Mr  Hamilton,  from  his  ignorance  of  who  was  his  coufm-german,  took  him  to  his  country 
the  language  of  Carnicobar,  (which  he  acknowledges  houfe,  and  maintained  him  tliere  till  his  death,  when 
to  be  different  from  mo(l  others),  has  not  a  perfeft  he  had  him  buried  honourably  near  St  Stephen.  There 
acquaintance  with  the  religious  creed  of  the  natives  ;  is  ftill  extant  an  apocryphal  gofpel  under  tlie  name  of 
and  that  they  believe  in  a  good  as  well  as  in  an  evil  Nicodemus,  which  in  fome  manufcripts  bears  the  title 
principle,  though  they  worlhip  only  the   latter,  from    of  the  ylBs  of  Pilate. 

-  ■  ■       ~  NICOLAITANS,    in    church   hi(lor)%  Chriftian' 

heretics  who  alfumed  this  name  from  Nicholas  of 
Antioch  ;  who,  being  a  Gentile  by  birth,  firft  em- 
braced Judaifm  and  then  Chriftianity  ;  when  his  zeal 
and  devotion  recommended  him  to  the  church  of  Je- 
rufalem, by  whom  he  was  chofen  one  of  the  firft  dea- 
When  our  Saviour  began  to  manifeft  himfelf  by  his  cons.  Many  of  the  primitive  writers  believe  that  Ni- 
miracles  at  Jerufalem,  at  the  firll  palfover  that  he  ce-  cholas  was  rather  the  occafion  than  the  author  of  the 
lebrated  there  after  his  baptifm,  Nicodemus  made  no  infamous  praftices  of  t'nofe  who  affumed  his  name, 
doubt  but  that  he  was  the  Melfiah,  and  came  to  him  who  were  exprefsly  condemned  by  the  Spirit  of  God 
by  night,  that  he  might  learn  of  him  the  way  of  fal-  himfelf.  Rev.  ii.  6.  And  indeed  their  opinions  and 
vation.  Jefus  told  him,  that  no  one  could  fee  the  aflions  were  higlily  extravagant  and  crimnal.  They 
kingdom  of  heaven  except  he  fhould  be  born  again-  allowed  a  community  of  wives,  and  made  no  diftinc- 
Nicodemus  taking  this  in  the  literal  fenfe,  made  an-  tion  between  ordinary  meats  and  thofe  oifered  to  idols. 
iSvcr,  ■■■  How  can  arnan  thatis  old  be  bcniagain  ?  Can    According    to    Eufebius,  they  fubfifted  but  a  (hurt 


a  perfuafion,  that   to  adore  the  former  could  be  of  no 
advantage  either  to  him  or  to  themfelves. 

NICODEMUS,  a  dilciple  of  Jefus  Chrift,  a  Jew 
by  nution,  and  by  feift  a  Pharifee  (John  iii.  1.  &c.) 
The  fcripture  calls  him  a  ruler  of  the  Jews,  and  our 
Saviour  gives  him  the  name  of  a  mafter  of  Ifrael. 
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time ;  but  Tertullian  (iiys,  that  they  only  chuiiKcd 
their  n;;me,  and  tliat  their  herefies  palled  into  the  fedl 
of  the  Cainites, 

NICOLAS  (St),  an  ifland  of  the  Athintic  Ocean, 
and  one  of  the  molt  confiderable  of  thofe  of  Cape 
Verde,  lying  between  Santa  Lucia  and  St  Jago.  It 
is  of  a  triangular  figure,  and  about  75  miles  in 
length.  The  land  is  ftony,  mountainous,  and  bar- 
ren ;  but  there  are  a  great  many  goats  in  a  valley 
inhabited  by  the  Portuguefe.  W.  Long.  33.  35. 
N.  Lat.  17.  o. 

NICOLE  (Peter),  one  of  the  fineft  writers  in 
Europe,  was  born  at  Chartres  in  1625,  of  a  confpi- 
cuous  family.  He  adhered  to  the  Janfenifts  ;  and 
joined  in  the  compofition  of  feveral  works  with  Mr 
Arnauld,  whofe  faithful  companion  he  was  during  the 
10  or  12  years  of  his  retirement.  He  gave  a  Latin 
tranflation  of  Pafcal's  Provinciates,  and  added  a  com- 
mentary to  them.  One  of  his  fined  works  is  his  FJiiis 
(ie  Morale.  He  wrote  very  fubtilely  againft  the  Pro- 
teftants.  His  treatile  on  the  unity  of  the  church  is 
efteemed  a  mafterly  piece.  He  died  at  Paris  in  1695, 
a  few  days  after  the  publication  of  his  treatife  concern- 
ing the  Quietifts.  He  was  well  fliilled  in  polite  lite- 
rature. To  him  is  afcribed  a  colleiflion  of  Latin  epi- 
grams, and  of  Greek,  Spar.ifli,  and  Italian  fentences, 
•which  has  borne  feveral  impreflions,  and  has  a  learned 
preface  to  it. 

NICOLO  (St),  the  mod  confiderable,  firongeft, 
^nd  beft  peopled  of  the  illes  of  Tremeti  in  the  gulf  of 
Venice,  to  the  eaft  of  St  Domino,  and  to  the  fouth  of 
Capparata.  It  has  a  harbour  defended  by  feveral 
towers ;  and  a  fortrefs,  which  is  an  abbey,  with  a  ve- 
ry handfome  church.     E.  long.  15.  37.  N.  Lat.  42.  7. 

NICOMEDES,  the  name  of  feveral  kings  of  the 
ancient  Bithynia.     See  Bithynia. 

NicoMEDEs  I.  had  no  fooner  taken  poflefllon  of  his 
father's  throne,  before  Chrift  270,  than,  according  to 
the  cuftom  which  has  in  all  ages  been  too  prevalent 
among  the  defpots  of  the  Eaft,  he  caufed  two  of  his 
brothers  to  be  put  to  deatli.  The  youngcft,  Zibceas, 
having  (lived  himfelf  by  timely  flight,  feized  on  the 
coaft    of    Bithynia,    which    was  then  known  by  the 


names  of  Thac'ia,    Tliryniccia,  and    Thi 


/!fiatica. 


and  there  maintained  a  long  war  with  his  brother. 
Nicomcdes  being  informed  that  Antiochus  Soter,  king 
of  Syria,  was  making  great  preparations  to  attack 
him  at  the  fame  time,  called  in  the  Gauls  to  his  adilt- 
ance  ;  and  on  this  occafion  that  people  firfl:  paffed  in- 
to Afia. — NicomeJcs  having  with  their  afilftance  re- 
pulfcd  Antiochus,  overcome  his  brother,  and  ac- 
quired the  p^iTeffion  of  all  his  father's  dominions,  be- 
llowed upon  tlicm  that  part  of  Afia  Minor  which  from 
them  was  called  Gallo-Gra-cia,  and  Gallatia.  Having 
now  no  enemies  to  contend  with,  he  applied  himfelf  to 
the  enlarging  and  adorning  of  the  city  of  Afiacus, 
>',hich  he  called  after  his  own  name  N'tcomedia.  He  had 
two  wives,  and  by  one  of  them  he  was  perfuaded  to 
leave  his  kingdom  to  her  fon,  in  preference  to  hi;  el- 
der brothers ;  but  -when  or  liow  he  died  is  not  cer- 
tainly known. 

NicoMEDEs  II.  The  grandfon  of  the  forrotr,  began 
his  reign  like  him,  by  facrificing  his  brothers  to  his 
jealcmfy,  after  liaving  waded  to  the  throne  in  the  blood 
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of  Prufias  his  fatlier.  He  affumed  th:  name  of  Ejil-  N'icomcrfeK, 
phiwes,  or  "  the  Illuftrious,"  though  he  performed  no-  Nicon-xdin. 
thing  worihy  of  this  title,  or  even  of  notice,  during  " 

the  whole  time  of  his  long  leign.     He  w.as  fuccccded 
by  his  fon. — 

NicoMEDEs  III.  furnamed  by  Antiphralis,  Philoj).!- 
ler,  becaufe  he  had  murdered  his  fatlier  to  get  pofl'cf- 
fion  of  his  crown.  This  monarch  having  entered  into 
alliance  with  MithriJates  the  Great  King  of  Pontu.s, 
invaded  Paphlagonia  ;  and  having  feized  on  that  coun- 
try, he  attempted  likewife  to  make  himfelf  mafter  of 
Cappadocia.  This  country,  however,  was  at  that  time 
fubjedl  to  his  powerful  ally  ;  who  thereupon  marchinf 
into  Bithynia  at  the  head  of  an  army,  drove  Nico- 
medes  from  the  throne,  and  raifed  his  brother  Socrates 
to  it  in  his  room.  The  dethroned  prince  had  reconrle 
to  the  Romans,  who  expelled  the  ufurper,  and  rcftor- 
ed  him  to  his  hereditary  dominions.  For  this  favour 
they  prelfed  him,  and  at  length  prevailed  upon  him, 
contrary  to  his  own  inclination,  and  the  opinion  of  his 
friends,  to  make  inroads  into  the  territories  of  Mithri- 
dates,  with  whom  Rome  wanted  a  fubject  t'f  difpute. 
I'he  king  ot  Pontus  bore  for  fomc  time  the  devafta- 
tions  committed  by  Nicomedes  with  great  patience, 
that  he  might  not  feem  to  be  the  aggrellbr ;  but 
at  laft  he  routed  his  army  on  the  banks  of  the  Am- 
nius,  drove  him  a  fecond  time  from  his  dominions, 
and  obliged  him  to  feek  for  ilielter  in  Paphlagonia, 
where  he  led  a  private  life  till  the  time  of  Sylla,  who 
replaced  him  on  the  throne.  He  was  fucceeded  by 
his  fon. — 

NicoMEDES  IV.  who  performed  nothing  which 
the  many  writers  who  flourilhed  in  his  time  have 
thought  worth  tranfmitting  to  pofterity.  As  he 
died  without  ilfue  male,  he  left  his  kingdom  by  his 
laft  will  to  the  Romans,  who  reduced  it  to  the  form 
of  a  province.  Salluft,  difagreeing  with  the  ancient--, 
tells  us,  that  Nicomedes  left  a  fon  named  Miifa  or 
Iilyfa;  and  introduces  Mithridates  as  complainin'j-  of 
the  Romans  to  Arfaces  king  ci  Parthia,  for  feizing  on 
the  kiivgdom  of  Bithynia,  and  excluding  the  fon  of  a 
prince  who  had  on  all  occafions  fliown  himfelf  a  fteady 
friend  to  their  republic.  But  this  Mufa  was  the 
daughter  and  not  the  fon  of  Nicomedes,  as  we  are 
told  in  exprefs  terms  by  Suetonius,  Vellcius  Patercu- 
lus,  and  Appian.  All  we  know  of  her  is,  that  upon 
the  deatli  of  her  father  llie  claimed  the  kingdom  of 
Bithynia  for  her  fon,  as  tlie  next  male  he'r  to  the 
crown;  butwitliout  fucccfs,  no  motives  of  juftice  be- 
ing of  fucli  weight  with  the  ambitious  Romans  as  to 
make  them  part  with  a  kingdom.. 

NICOMEDIA  (anc.  geog.),  metropolis  of  Bi- 
thynia, built  by  Nicomedes  the  grandfather  of  P.u- 
fias.  Situated  on  a  point  of  the  Sinus  Aftacenus, 
(Pliny)  ;  furnamed  the  Beautiful,  (Atheni'us)  :  the 
largell  city  of  Bithynia,  (Paulaniasl,  who  fays  it  was 
formerly  called  ^■!jl,!ctts ;  thougli  Pliny  diftlna;ui(hes 
Altacum  and  Nicomedia  asdiiferent  cities.  Nicome- 
dia  wris  very  famous,  not  only  umler  its  own  kings,  but 
under  tlie  Romans  :  it  was  the  royal  refidence  of  Dio- 
clelian,  and  of  Conftantinc  wliile  Conft  sntinople  v.-as 
building,  if  we  may  credit  Nicephorus.  It  is  ftiil  c.lled 
Nicomedia,  at  the  bottom  of  a  bay  of  the  Propontis  in 
the  Hither  Afia.  E.  L"ng.  30.  c.  N.  Lat.  41.  20. 
H2  It 
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Nicomiiks,  It  is  a  place  of  confequence ;    carries  on  a  trade  in 
Nuo;i.     fji;^  CO-. ton,  glaf:?,  ar.d  earthen-ware,  and  is   the  fee 
of  a  Greek  archblfliop. 

NICOMEDUS,  a  geometrician,  fan:;ous  on  ac- 
count of  the  invention  of  the  curye  called  conchoid, 
which  ii  equally  lu'efiil  in  refnlving  the  tv/o  pr.)blems 
cf  doubling  th.e  cube  and  trifedling  the  angle.  It  ap- 
pears that  he  lived  foon  iifter  Eratolbene?,  for  he  ral- 
lied that  philofcpher  on  the  mechnnifm  of  h's  mefo- 
labe.  Geminus,  who  lived  in  tlu  focond  century  be- 
foie  Jefus  Chrift,  has  wi  itten  on  the  conchoid,  though 
Jsicoclcinus  was  always  eftecmed  the  inventor  of  it. 
Thofe  who  place  him  four  or  five  centuries  after  Jefus 
Chrift  mull;  be  igncrant  of  thefs  fads,  by  which  we 
are  enabled  to  afcertain  pretty  nearly  the  time  in 
■which  he  lived. 

NICON,  a  native  of  Ruffia,  was  born  in  1613,  in 
a  village  cf  the  government  ol  Nilhnei  Novogorod,  ot 
fuch  obfcure  parents,  that  their  names  and  ftationare 
not  tranfmitted  to  pofterity.  He  received  at  the  bap- 
tifmal  font  the  name  oi Nikita,  which  afterwards,  when 
he  became  monk,  he  changed  to  Nhov.,  the  appella- 
tion by  -which  he  is  more  generally  known.  He  was 
educated  in  the  convent  cf  St.  Macarius,  under  die 
care  of  a  monk.  From  the  ccarfe  cf  his  ftudiet, 
which  were  almoft  fole'y  directed  to  the  Holy  Scrip- 
ture?, and  the  exhortations  cf  his  preceptor,  he  im- 
bibed at  a  very  early  period  th:  llrongcft  attachment 
to  a  monailic  life  ;  and  was  only  prever.ted  from  fol- 
lowing the  bent  of  bis  mil*.!  by  the  peffuafions  and 
a'lthority  of  his  father.  In  conformity,  however,  to 
the  wiihes  of  his  family,  tb.ough  contrary  to  his  own 
inclination,  heertered  into  ma'rimony  ;  and,  as  that 
ttate  prt eluded  him  from  being  admitted  into  a  con- 
vent, he  was  ordained  a  fecular  priell.  V/ith  his  wife 
he  continued  10  years,  p-irtly  in  the  country  and 
partly  at  Mofcow,  officiating  as  a  pariili  prieft.  The 
lofs  of  three  children,  however,  gave  him  a  total  dif- 
guft  to  the  world  ;  in  confequence  of  which,  his  wife 
was  pel  fuaded  to  take  the  veil,  and  he  became  a  monk  ; 
his  retreat  was  in  an  iiland  of  the  White  Sea,  and  a 
kind  of  ecclciiallical  eilabliiliment  was  formed,  as  re- 
markable for  the  aullerities  ot  its  rules  as  the  fituadon 
vas  fir  its  folitude.  There  were  about  12  monks,  but 
they  all  lived  in  differei  t  cells.  Such  a  fyftem  com- 
bined with  the  moll  gloomy  ideas,  occafioned  fo  much 
cloiftered  pride  as  tarnifhed  his  charailer,  when  he 
was  afterwards  called  up  to  fuliil  the  duties  of  a  pub- 
Vc  and  exalted  ftaticn.  Our  limits  do  not  permit  us  to 
be  minute  in  our  account  ( f  his  life  ;  we  muft  therefore 
be  contented  with  bnrely  reciting  genc}-al  facts.  Within, 
lefs  than  the  fpacc  ot  five  years,  Nicon  was  fuccelTively 
created  archimandrite,  or  abbot  of  the  Novofpatlkoi 
convent,  nrchbifliop  ot  Novogorod,  and  patriarch  of 
Rufli?.  That  he  was  worthy  of  tliefe  rapid  promo- 
tions, few  will  doubt  who  are  acquainted  wiih  his 
character  ;  for  he  was  poffeiled  of  very  extraordinary 
qualities,  fuch  as  even  his  enemies  allow  and  admire. 
His  courage  was  undaunted,  his  morals  irreproach- 
able, his  charity  extenfive  and  exalted,  his  learning 
deep  and  comprehenfive,  and  hii  eloquence  com.mand- 
ing. — When  archbiflirp,  he  obtained  the  refpet^  cf 
ll)d  inh.abitants  by  his  unwcaric'l  alrjuity  in  the  dif- 
tharge  of  his  truti  ;  snd  conciliated  their  afTeclions  by 
>Sa  of  unbov.ndcd  i,harity  :  Nor   was  he  Icfs  con.'pi- 


cu' us  in  the  diftharge  of  the  office  of  patriarch,  to 
wliich  dignity  he  v.-as  appointed  in  1652,  in  the  39th 
year  of  his  age. 

l\or  was  he  only  diflinguiHied  in  his  own  profcffion, 
for  he  (hone  even  as  a  llatefman.  At  length,  how- 
ever, he  fell  a  vidlim  to  popular  difcontents ;  which 
naistorlune,  though  he  was  far  from  dci'ervinL'  it,  was 
certauily  tlie  effeift  ot  imprudence.  He  abdicated  the 
office  of  patriarch,  which  would  otherwife  have  been 
taken  tVom  him,  in  July  1658,  and  bore  his  reverfe  of 
fortune  with  heroic  magnanimity  :  he  returned  to  a  cell, 
and  commenced  his  former  auiterities.  His  innocence, 
however,  could  not  proteft  iiim  from  further  malice  : 
his  enemies  obtained  him  to  be  formally  dcpofed  in 
1666.  This  degradation  was  followed  by  imprifon- 
ment,  which  was  for  fome  time  very  rigorous,  bec.iufc 
he,  conicious  of  his  own  innocence,  refufed  to  accept 
pardon  lor  crimes  of  which  he  was  not  guilty.  In 
1676,  how-evcr,  he  was  removed  to  the  convent  of  S'. 
Cyril,  and  enjoyed  perfect  liberty. 

Nicon  furvived  his  depofiticn  15  years.  In  1681, 
he  requclled  and  obtained  pcrmiirion  to  return  to  the 
convent  of  Jcrulalem,  that  he  might  end  his  days  in 
that  favourite  fpot ;  but  he  expired  upon  the  road 
near  Yarollaf,  in  the  66th  year  of  his  age.  His  re- 
mains v.-ei-c  tranf'port.'d  to  that  convent,  and  buried 
with  all  the  ceremonies  ufed  at  the  interment  of  pa- 
triarchs. 

NICOPOLI,  a  tr.wn  of  Turkey  in  Europe,  and  In 
Du'garia,  famous  for  being  the  place  where  the  firli: 
battle  w-as  fought  between  the  Turks  and  Chriftians 
in  1396,  and  where  the  latter  w-erc  defeated  with 
tlie  lofs  of  20,000  men.     E.  long.  25.  33.  N.  Lat. 

43-  46- 

NICOSIA,  the  capital  of  the  ifland  of  Cyprus, 
where  a  Turkifli  balhaw  refides.  It  is  delightfully 
fituated  between  the  mountains  of  Olympus  and  a 
chain  of  others  ;  and  was  formerly  well  fortified  by  the 
Venetians  ;  but  the  works  are  now  in  ruins.  It  is 
about  3 1  miles  in  circumference  ;  and  there  are  plan- 
tations of  olives,  almonds,  lemons,  oranges,  mulber- 
ries, and  cypreis-trees,  interij-erfed  among  the  houfes, 
which  give  the  town  a  delightful  appearance.  The 
church  of  Sanfta  Sophia  is  an  old  Gothic  ftrucflure, 
which  the  Turks  have  turned  into  a  mofque,  and  de- 
ftroyed  the  ornaments.  It  is  100  miles  well  of  Tri- 
poli, and  160  Ibuthwefl  of  Aleppo.  E.  Long.  34. 
45.  N.  Lat.  34.  54. 

NICOT  (John),  lord  of  Villemain,  and  mafter  of 
requefts  of  tlie  French  king's  houfehold,  was  bom  at 
Nifmes,  and  was  tent  amballador  to  Portugal  in  1559; 
whence  he  brought  the  plant  which,  from  his  name, 
was  called  Nkot'tuna,  but  is  now  more  generally  known 
by  die  name  of  Tly^^crs.  He  died  at  Paris  in  1603. 
He  wrote  a  French  and  Latin  diifticnary  in  folio  ;  a 
treaiife  on  navigation  ;  and  other  works. 

NICOTIAN  A,  TOBACCO,  in  botany  :  a  genus  of  the 
monogynia  order,  belonging  to  the  pentandria  clafs  or 
plants  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the 
2hth  order,  Liiridj'.  The  coroila  is  funnel-ihaped  with. 
a  plaited  iinib ;  the  flamina  inclined;  the  capfulfr 
bivalved  and  bilocular.  There  are  feven  fpecies,  of 
which  the  moft  remarkable  is  the  tahacum,  or 
common  tobncco-plant.  This  was  firfl  difcoveied  in, 
America  by  the  Spaniards  about  tlie  year  1560,  and 
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Nl-otlana.  by  them  imported  into  Europe.  It  had  been  ufed  l)y 
■'  l;]^g  inhabitants  of  America  lon'^  before  ;  and  wis  called 
by  tliofe  of  theillandsjiu//'.  and/i.f/w/;  by  tlicii  habitar.ts 
of  the  continent.  It  was  (ent  inlo  Spain  from  Tabaco, 
a  province  of  Yucatan,  where  it  was  firll  difcovered, 
and  from  whence  it  takes  it';  common  name.  Sir 
WaUer  Releigh  is  generally  fald  to  have  been  the  firft 
that  introduced  it  into  England  abont  the  year  1585, 
and  who  tanght  his  countrymen  how  to  fmol<e  it.  Dr 
Cotton  Mather,  however,  (In  his  Chriftian  Philofo- 
pher)  lays,  that  in  the  above  year  one  Mr  Lane  car- 
lied  overfome  of  it  Irom  Virginia,  which  was  the  firll 
that  had  ever  been  feen  in  Europe.  Tobacco  is  com- 
monly nfcd  among  the  oriental  nations,  though  it  is 
uncertain  by  whom  it  was  introduced  among  them. 
Confiderable  quantities  of  it  arc  cultivated  in  the  Le- 
vant, on  the  coafts  of  Greece  and  the  Archipelago,  in 
Italy,  and  in  the  ifland  of  Malta. 

There  are  two  varieties  of  that  fpecies  ot  Nicotiaiia 
whicli  is  cultivated  for  comm.'>n  ufc,  and  which  are 
dillinguilhed  by  the  n.imcs  of  Orcuokoe,  and  fu-e.-f- 
fantdil  tolacco.  They  diifer  from  each  other  only  in 
the  figure  of  their  leaves  ;  tho!b  of  the  former  being 
longer  and  narrower  than  the  latter.  They  are  tall 
herbaceous  plants,  growing  ere<5l  with  fine  fi^liage, 
and  rifmsr  with  a  llronc:  flem  from  fix  to  nine  feet  hiph. 
The  ftalk,  near  the  root,  is  upward  of  an  inch  dia- 
meter, and  furrounded  with  a  kind  of  hairy  or  velvet 
clammy  fubftance,  of  a  yellowifli  green  colour.  1'he 
leaves  are  rather  of  a  deeper  green,  and  growalternately 
at  the  diftance  of  two  or  three  inches  from  each  other. 
They  are  oblong,  of  a  fpcar-lhaped  oval,  and  fimple; 
the  largell  about  20  inchss  long,  but  decreafmg  in 
lize  as  they  afcend,  till  they  come  to  be  only  10  inches 
lone,  and  about  half  as  broad.  The  face  ot  tb.e  leaves 
is  mucli  corrugated,  like  thofe  of  fpinage  when  full 
ripe.  Before  they  come  to  maturity,  when  they  are 
about  five  or  iw  inches  long,  the  leaves  are  generally 
of  a  full  green,  and  rather  fmooth ;  but  as  they  in- 
creafe  in  fize,  they  become  rougher,  and  acquire  a 
yellowifli  call.  The  ftem  and  bi  anchcs  arc  terminated 
by  large  bunches  of  flowers  colk(5led  irto  chifters,  of 
a  delicate  red  ;  the  edges,  when  full-blown,  inclining 
to  a  pale  purple.  They  continue  in  fucceffion  till  the 
end  of  the  fummer  ;  when  they  are  fucceeded  by  feeds 
of  a  brown  colour,  and  kidney-ihaped.  Thcfe  are  very 
fniall,  each  capf.de  containing  al>out  loco;  and  the 
whole  produce  of  a  firgle  pl.mt  is  reckoned  at  about 
350,000.  The  feeds  ripen  in  the  month  of  September. 
Mr  Carver  informs  us,  that  th'^  Oronokoe,  or,  as 
it  is  called,  the  lorg  Virginian  tobacco,  is  the  kind  bed 
fuited  for  bearing  the  ligour  of  a  northern  climate,  the 
ftrength  as  well  as  thefcent  of  the  leaves  being  greater 
than  that  of  the  other.  The  fii-ed-fiented  lort  flou- 
riflies  moll  in  a  liindy  foil,  and  in  a  warm  climate, 
where  it  greatly  exceeds  the  foimer  in  the  ceL  rity  rf 
its  growth  ;  and  is  likewife,  as  its  name  intimates, 
mnth  n!ore  mild  and  pl?afant. 

Citlltire.  Tobacco  thrives  I  ell  in  a  warm,  kindly,  rich 
foil,  that  is  not  fulj^'ifl:  to  be  over-ran  by  weeds.  In  Vir- 
ginia, the  fcil  in  which  it  thrives  bed,  is  warm,  lights 
and  inclining  to  be  fandy  ;  and  therefrre,  if  the  plant 
is  to  be  cidtivated  in  Britain,  it  ought  to  be  planted 
in  a  foil  as  neatly  of  the  fame  kind  as  polfible.  Odier 
kinds  of  foil  migh^.  probably  be  brought  to  fult  it,  by 
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a  mixture  of  proper  manure;  but  we  mull  remember,  Nicotianz. 
that  whatever  manure  is  made  ufe  of,  mull  be  tho-  ' 
roughly  incorporated  with  the  f  il.  The  bell  fitua- 
tion  for  a  tobacco  plantation  is  the  fouthern  declivity 
of  a  hill  rather  gradual  than  abrupt,  or  a  fpot  that  is 
fheltered  iiom  the  north  winds :  but  at  the  fame  time 
it  is  necelfary  that  the  plants  enjoy  a  free  air;  for 
with,  ut  that  they  will  not  |irolper. 

As  tobacco  is  an  aiin  lal  plant,  thofe  who  intend  to 
cultivate  it  ought  to  be  as  careful  as  polhble  in  the 
choice  of  the  feeds  ;  iu  which,  however,  with  all  their 
care,  they  may  be  fometimes  deceived.  The  ftcds 
arc  tobefown  about  the  middle  of  Aprile,  or  rather 
fooner  in  a  forward  feafon,  in  a  bed  prepared  for  this 
purpofe  of  fuch  foil  as  has  been  already  dtf:ribed, 
mixed  with  fome  warm  rich  manure.  In  a  cold  fpring, 
hot-beds  are  niolf  eligible  for  this  purpofe,  anil  gar- 
deners imagine  that  they  are  always  ncceflary  :  but  '/'^^'"f"^"" 
Mr  Carver  tells  us,  that  he  is  convinced,  when  the 
weather  is  not  very  ftvere,  ths  tobacco-feeds  may  be 
raifed  without  doors  ;  and  lor  this  purpofe  gives  us  ths 
iollowing  direiflions. 

"  Having  fown  the  feed  in  the  manner  above  di- 
reiSed,  on  the  leall  apprehenfion  of  a  fioft  after  the 
plants  appear,  it  will  be  necelfary  to  fpread  mats  over 
the  beds,  a  little  elevated  from  the  ground  by  poles 
laid  acrofs,  that  they  may  not  bs  crufhed.  Thefc, 
however,  mud  be  removed  in  the  morning  foon  after 
the  fun  appears,  that  they  may  receive  as  much  benefit 
as  poffible  from  its  warmth  and  from  the  air.  In  thi? 
manner  proceed  till  the  leaves  havj  attained  about 
two  inches  in  length  and  one  in  breadth  ;  which  they 
will  do  in  about  a  month  alter  they  are  fown,  or  near 
the  middle  of  M;iy,  when  the  frofts  are  ufu.iily  at  an 
end.  One  invariatle  rule  for  their  being  able  to  bear 
removal  is,  when  the  fourth  leaf  is  fprouted,  and  ths 
fifth  juft  appears.  Then  take  the  opportunity  cf  thi 
firlf  rains  or  gentle  iliowers  to  tranfplant  them  into 
inch  a  fcil  and  fituation  as  before  defcribed  ;  whicli 
mull  be  dtnie^+a  tlie  following  manner. — The  land 
mull  be  ploughed,  or  dug  up  with  fpades,  and  made  as 
mellow  and  light  as  poffible.  When  the  plants  are 
to  be  placed,  raife  witJi  the  hoe  fmall  hillocks  at  the 
dillance  of  two  feet  or  a  httle  more  from  each  other, 
taking  care  that  no  hard  fods  of  lumps  are  in  it ;  and 
then  jufl  indent  the  middle  of  each,  without  drilling 
holes,  as  for  fom-e  other  plant.s. 

"  When  your  ground  is  thus  prepared,  dig  in  a 
gentle  manner  from  their  native  bed  Inch  plants  as 
have  attained  the  prr^per  growth  for  ttMnlplanting 
abovementioned  ;  and  drop,  as  you  pafs,  one  oir  cvtrj 
hillock.  Inferta  plant  gently  into  each  centre,  preOing 
the  foil  around  it  gently  with  your  fingers  ;  and  taking 
the  greateil  care,  during  the  operation,  that  you  do- 
not  break  off  any  of  the  leaves,  which  are  at  this 
time  exquifitely  tender.  If  the  weather  proves  dry 
after  they  are  thus  tranlplantcd,  they  mull  be  watered" 
with  foft  water,  in  the  fjme  manner  as  is  ufually  dons 
to  coleworts,  or  plants  cf  a  fimilar  kind.  But  though 
you  now  fecm  to  have  a  fufUcient  quantity  of  plants 
for  the  fpace  you  intend  to  cultivate,  it  is  yet  necelfary 
that  you  continue  to  attend  to  your  bed  of  feedlings, 
that  you  may  have  enough  to  fupply  any  deficiencies 
which  through  accident  mav  arife.  From  this  t'mc 
great  care  ir.uil  be  taken  to  keep  the  ground  fcit  andi 

free.- 
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Slcotiaiia,  free  from  weeds,  I)y  often  ftirring  with  your  hoe  the 
'  "  mould  round  the  roots ;  and  to  prune  oif  the  dead 
leaves  that  fonietimes  are  found  near  the  bottom  of 
llie  ftiilk. 

"  The  difference  of  this  climate  from  that  in  Avhich 
I  have  been  accuftomed  to  obferve  the  progrefs  of  this 
phm*-,  will  not  permit  me  to  direift  with  renainty  the 
lime  which  is  noft  proper  to  take  off  the  top  of  it,  to 
p!  event  it  from  running  to  feed.  This  knowledge  can 
o:.ly  be  acquired  by  experience.  When  it  has  rifen 
to  the  heiglit  of  more  than  two  feet,  it  commonly  be- 
gir.s  to  put  forth  the  branches  on  which  the  flowers 
snd  feeds  are  produced  ;  but  as  this  expanfion,  iffuf- 
lered  to  take  place,  would  drain  the  nutriment  from 
tlie  leaves,  wliich  are  the  moft  valuable  part,  and  there- 
by Icffen  their  lize  and  efficacy,  it  becomes  needful  at 
this  ftage  to  nip  off  the  extremity  of  the  ftalk  to  pre- 
vent its  growing  higher.  In  feme  other  climates,  the 
top  is  commonly  cut  off  when  the  plant  has  15  leaves ; 
but  if  the  tobacco  is  intended  to  be  a  little  ftronger 
than  ufual,  this  is  done  when  it  has  only  1 3  ;  and  fome- 
times,  when  it  is  defigned  to  be  remarkably  powerful, 
J I  or  12  are  only  allowed  to  expand.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  the  planter  is  defirous  of  having  his  crop  very 
mild,  he  fullers  it  to  put  forth  18  or  20;  but  in  this 
calculation,  the  three  or  four  lower  leaves  next  the 
ground,  wliich  do  not  grow  fo  large  and  fine  as  the 
t.lhers,  are  not  to  be  reckoned. 

"  This  operation,  denominated  topping  the  tobacco, 
is  much  better  performed  by  tl)e  finger  and  thumb 
tiian  with  any  inltrument ;  becaufe  the  grafp  of  the  fiu- 
•;ers  clofcs  the  pores  of  the  plant ;  v.herca?,  when  it  is 
done  by  inllruments,  the  juices  are  in  fome  degree  ex- 
haufted.  Care  muR  alfo  be  taken  to  nip  off  the  fprouts 
that  will  be  continually  fpringing  up  at  the  junftion 
<;f  the  leave;  willi  the  ftalks.  This  is  lermcd  fuccour- 
'"3'  oxfuchenng,  the  tobacco  ;  and  ought  to  be  repeated 
us  often  as  occafion  requires. 

"  As  it  is  impoflible  to  afcertain  the  due  time  for 
topping  ihe  plant,  fo  it  is  equally  impoflible,  without 
expctiment,  to  afcertain  the  time  it  will  take  to  ripen 
in  this  country.  The  apparent  iigns  of  its  maturity 
are  thefe  :  The  leaves,  as  they  approach  a  (late  of  ripe- 
nefs,  becom.e  mot  e  corrugated  or  rough ;  and  when  fully 
ripe,  appear  mottled  witli  yellowidiYpots  on  the  raifed 
parts;  whilft  the  cavities  retain  their  ufual  green  colour. 
They  are  at  this  time  alfo  thicker  than  they  have  be- 
iorebeen;  and  are  covered  with  a  downy  velvet,  Hke 
that  formerly  mentirned,  on  the  ftalks.  If  heavy  rains 
l;;ippen  at  tliis  critical  period,  they  vviU  walh  off  this 
cxcrefcent  ful.ftance,  and  thereby  damage  the  plant?. 
In  this  cafe,  if  the  frofty  nights  are  not  begun,  it  is 
l)roper  to  let  them  ft:and  a  few  days  longer ;  when,  if 
the  weather  be  moderate,  they  will  recover  this  fub- 
flance  agaii^.  But  if  a  froft  unexpeflcdly  happens  du- 
ring the  night,  they  muft  be  carefully  examined  in  the 
morning,  before  the  fun  has  any  influence  upon  them  : 
and  thole  which  are  found  to  be  covered  with  frofty 
particles,  whether  thoroughly  ripe  or  not,  mull  be  cut 
up;  for  though  they  may  not  all  appear  to  be  arrived 
at  a  ftate  of  maturity,  yet  they  cannot  be  far  Irom  it, 
iindwiil  differ  but  little  in  goodnefs  from  thofe  that  are 
jierfeflly  fo." 

Tobacco  is  fubjeft  to  be  deft:oyed  by  a  worm  ;  and 
without  proper  care    to  extermii:atc    this  «iemr,    a 
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whole  field  of  plants  may  foon  l)e  loft.     This  animal  Nicotians. 

is  of  the  horned  fpecies,  and  appears  lobe  peculiar  to    ^-—' 

the  tobacco-plant  ;  fo  that  in  many  parts  of  America 
it  is  diftinguilhed  by  the  name  of  the  tolacco-'worm.  In 
what  manner  it  is  hrft  produced,  or  how  propagated, 
is  unknown :  but  it  is  not  d.fcernible  till  the  phmts 
have  attained  about  half  their  height;  and  then  ap- 
pears to  be  nearly  as  large  as  a  gnat.  Soon  after  this 
it  lengthens  into  a  worm  ;  and  by  degrees  increafes  in 
magnitude  to  the  bignefs  of  a  man's  linger.  In  fliape 
it  is  regular  from  its  head  to  its  tail,  v/ithout  any  di- 
minution at  either  extremity.  It  is  indented  or  ribbed 
round  at  equal  dlllances,  nearly  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
from  each  other  ;  and  having  at  every  one  of  thefe  di- 
vifions  a  pair  of  feet  or  claws,  by  which  it  faftens  itfelf 
to  the  plant.  Its  mouth,  like  that  of  the  caterpillar, 
is  placed  under  the  fore-part  of  the  head.  On  the  top 
of  the  head,  between  the  eyes,  grows  a  horn  about  half 
an  inch  long,  and  greatly  refembling  a  thorn  :  the  ex- 
treme part  of  which  is  of  a  brown  colour,  a  firm  tex- 
ture, and  the  extremity  fliarp-pointed.  It  is  eafily 
crufhed  ;  being  only,  to  appearance,  a  colleftion  of 
green  juice  inclofed  in  a  membraneous  covering, 
without  the  internal  parts  of  an  animated  being.  The 
colour  of  its  fkin  is  in  general  green,  interfperfed  with 
feveral  fpots  of  a  yellowilh  white;  and  the  whole  co- 
vered with  a  fliort  hair  fcarcely  to  be  dilcerned.  Thefe 
worms  are  found  the  moft  predominant  during  the  lat- 
ter end  of  July  and  the  beginning  of  Auguft  ;  at  which 
time  the  plants  mull  be  particularly  attended  to,  and 
every  leaf  carefully  fearched.  As  foon  as  a  wound  is 
dilcovered,  and  it  will  not  be  long  before  it  is  percep- 
tible, care  mud  be  taken  to  deftroy  the  caufe  of  it, 
which  will  be  lound  near  it,  and  from  its  unfubftantial 
texture  may  eafily  be  crufhed  :  but  the  beft  method  is 
to  pull  it  away  by  the  horn,  and  then  crufti  it. 

When  the  tobacco  is  fit  for  being  gathered,  as  will 
appear  from  an  attention  to  the  foregoing  diredlons, 
on  the  firll  morning  that  promifes  a  fair  day,  before 
the  fun  is  rifen,  take  an  ax  or  a  long  knife,  and  holding 
the  ftalk  near  the  top  with  one  hand,  fever  it  from  its 
root  with  the  other,  as  low  as  pofllble.  Lay  it 
gently  on  the  ground,  taking  care  not  to  break  off 
the  leaves,  and  there  let  it  remain  expofcd  to  the  rays  of 
the  fun  throughout  the  day,  or  until  the  leaves,  accord- 
ing to  the  American  exprefEon,  are  entirely  iW/W; 
that  is,  till  they  become  limber,  and  will  bend  any 
way  without  breaking.  But  if  the  weather  Ihould 
prove  rainy  without  any  intervals  of  funfhine,  and  the 
plants  appear  to  be  fully  ripe,  they  muft  be  houfed 
immediately.  This  muft  be  done,  however,  with  great 
care,  that  the  leaves,  which  are  in  this  ftate  very 
brittle,  may  not  be  broken.  They  are  next  to  be  placed 
under  proper  flielter,  either  in  a  barn  or  covered  hovel, 
where  they  cannot  be  affecied  by  rain  or  too  much  air, 
thinly  fcattered  on  the  floor  ;  and  if  the  fun  does  not 
appear  for  feveral  days,  they  m'lft  be  left  to  wilt  in  that 
manner ;  but  in  this  cafe  the  quality  of  the  tobacco 
will  not  be  cpiite  fo  good. 

When  the  leaves  have  acquired  the  .abovementioned 
flexibility,  the  plants  muft  be  laid  in  heaps,  or  rather 
in  one  heap  if  the  quantity  is  not  too  great,  and  in 
about  24  hours  they  will  be  fi'und  to  Aveat.  But 
during  this  time,  wlien  they  have  lain  fcr  a  little  while, 
and  begin  to  ferment,    it  will  be   neceffar)^  to  turn 

them ; 
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Nicotiaiia,  them  ;  bring'!  thofc  which  arc  in  ihe  middle  to  the 
"  i'urfacc,  and  placing  thofe  which  are  at  the  fnrfaco  in 

the  middle.  The  longer  they  lie  in  this  iltuation,  die 
darker-coloured  is  the  tobacco  ;  and  this  is  termed 
fwcattiig  the  tobacco.  After  they  have  lain  in  this 
manner  for  three  or  four  days,  for  a  longer  con- 
tinuance might  make  the  plants  turn  mouldy,  they 
may  be  faftened  together  in  pairs  with  cords  or  wood- 
en pegs,  near  tlie  bottom  of  the  llalk,  and  hung  acrofs 
a  pole,  with  the  leaves  fulpended  in  the  fame  covered 
place,  a  proper  interval  being  Icit  between  each 
pair.  In  about  a  month  the  leaves  will  be  through- 
ly dried,  and  of  a  proper  temperature  to  be  taken 
down.  This  ftate  may  be  afcertained  by  their  appear- 
ing of  tire  fame  colour  with  thofe  imported  from  Ame- 
rica. But  this  can  be  done  only  in  wet  weather  — Tlie 
tobacco  is  exceedingly  apt  to  attrac'l  the  luimidityof 
the  atmofphere,  which  gives  it  a  pliability  that  is  ab- 
folutely  neceflary  for  its  prefcrvation  ;  for  if  the  plants 
are  removed  in  a  very  dry  feafon,  the  external  parts  of 
the  leaves  will  crumble  into  duft,  and  a  confiderable 
■wafte  will  enfue. 

Cure.  As  foon  as  the  plants  are  taken  down,  they 
muft  again  be  laid  in  a  heap,  and  prelfed  with  heavy 
logs  of  wood  for  about  a  week  ;  but  this  climate  may 
poffibly  require  a  longer  time.  While  they  remain  in 
tliis  ftate,  it  will  be  neceffary  to  introduce  your  hand 
frequently  into  the  heap,  to  difcover  whether  the  heat 
be  not  too  intenfe  ;  for  in  large  quantities  this  will 
fometimes  be  the  cafe,  and  confiderable  damage  will 
be  occafioned  by  it.  When  they  are  found  to  heat 
too  much,  that  is,  when  the  heat  exceeds  a  moderate 
glowing  warmth,  part  of  the  weight  by  which  ihey 
are  prelfed  muft  be  taken  away  :  and  the  caufe  be- 
ing removed,  the  eifefl  will  ceafe.  This  is  called 
the  pcond  or  loll  J'lviat'tng;  and,  when  completed, 
which  it  generally  will  be  about  the  time  juft  men- 
tioned, the  leaves  may  be  ftripped  from  the  ftalks  for 
ufe.  Many  omit  this  laft  fueating  ;  but  Mr  Carver 
thinks  that  it  takes  away  any  remaining  harfhnefs, 
and  renders  the  tobacco  more  yellow.  The  ftrength 
of  the  ftalk  alfo  is  difFufed  by  it  through  the  leaves, 
and  die  whole  mafs  becomes  equally  meliorated.—Wlien 
the  leaves  are  ftripped  from  the  ftalks,  they  are  to  be 
tied  up  in  bunches  or  hands,  and  kept  in  a  cellar  or 
other  damp  place ;  though  if  not  handled  in  dry 
weather,  but  only  during  a  rainy  feafon,  it  is  of  little 
confequence  in  what  part  of  the  houfe  or  barn  they 
are  laid  up.  At  this  period  the  tobacco  is  thoroughly 
cured,  and  as  proper  for  manufafturing  as  that  im- 
ported from  the  colonies. 

Our  author  advifes  the  tobacco-planter,  in  his  firft 
trials,  not  to  be  too  avaricious,  but  to  top  his  plants 
before  they  have  g.iined  their  utmuft  height ;  leaving 
only  about  the  middle  quantity  of  leaves  directed  before, 
to  give  it  a  tolerable  degree  of  ftrength.  For  though 
this,  if  exccffive,  might  be  abated  during  the  cure  by  an 
increafe  offweating,  or  be  remedied  the  next  feafon  by 
fulfering  more  leaves  to  grow,  it  can  never  be  added  ; 
and,  without  a  certain  degree  of  fl;rength,  the  tobacco 


will  always  bi  taftelcefs  and  of  little  value.     On  the  NlcotJan.-w 

contrary,  though  it  be    ever  fo  much  weakened  by    " ' 

fvveating,  and  thereby  rendered  mild,  yet  it  will  never 
lofe  the  aromatic,  flavour,  which  accompanied  that 
ftrength,  and  which  greatly  adds  to  its  value.  A  fquarc 
yard  of  land,  he  tells  us,  will  rear  about  50000  plants, 
and  allow  proper  fpace  for  their  nurture  till  they  arc  fit 
for-tran  (plant!  ng. 

The  following  extract,  whicli  is  copied  from  a  ma- 
nufcript  of  Dr  Barliam  (a),  for  directing  the  raifing, 
cultivating,  and  curing  tobacco  in  Jamaica,  is  perhaps 
worthy  of  the  attention  of  thofe  who  with  to  be  fur- 
ther acquainted  with  this  fubject. 

"  Let  the  ground  or  woodland  wherein  you  intend 
planting  tobacco  be  well  burned,  as  the  greater  the 
quantity  of  wood  afhes  the  bettor.  The  fpot  you  in- 
tend raifing  your  plants  on  muft  be  well  ftrewed  with 
afhcs,  laid  fmooth  and  light  ;  then  blow  the  feed  from 
the  plain  of  your  hand  gently  on  the  bed,  and  cover  it 
over  ivith  palm  or  plantain  leaves. 

"  When  your  plants  are  about  four  inches  hi^i, 
draw  them  and  plant  them  out  about  three  feet  afun- 
der  ;  and  when  they  become  as  high  as  your  knee,  cut 
or  pluck  off  the  trp  ;  and  if  there  are  more  than  12 
leaves  on  the  plant,  take  off  the  overplus,  and  leave 
the  reft  entire. 

"  The  plant  fliould  now  be  daily  attended  to,  in 
order  to  deftroy  the  caterpillars  that  are  liable  to  infeft 
it ;  as  alfo  to  take  off  every  fprout  or  fucker  that  puts 
out  at  the  joints,  in  order  to  throw  the  whole  vege- 
table nourilhment  into  the  large  leaves. 

"  'When  the  edges  and  points  of  the  leaves  begin  to 
turn  a  little  yellow,  cut  down  the  ftalks  about  ten 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  taking  the  opportunity  of  a 
fine  day,  and  i?e  careful  the  dew  is  fully  off  the  plant, 
and  do  not  continue  this  work  after  two  in  the  after- 
noon, As  faft  as  it  is  cut  let  it  be  carried  into  your 
tobacco-houfe,  which  muft  be  foclofe  as  to  iliut  out 
all  air,  (on  this  much  depends),  and  hung  up  on  lines 
tied  acrofs,  for  the  purpofe  of  drying. 

"  When  the  ftalks  begin  to  turn  brownifh,  take 
them  of  die  lines,  and  put  them  in  a  large  binn,  and 
lay  on  them  heavy  weights  for  1 2  days :  then  take 
them  our,  and  ftrip  off  die  leaves,  and  put  them  again 
into  the  binn,  and  let  them  be  well  prelfed,  and  ia  as 
no  air  gains  admrffion  for  a  month.  Take  them  out ; 
tie  them  in  bundles  about  60  leaves,  in  each,  which  are 
called  mcnocoes,  and  are  ready  for  fale.  But  obferve  to- 
let  them  always  be  kept  clofe  till  you  have  occafion  to 
difpofeofthem, 

"  I-et  your  curing-houfe  be  well  built,  and  very 
clofe  and  warm  :  if  a  boarded  building,  it  will  not  be 
amifs,  in  a  wet  fituation,  to  cover  the  whole  outfide 
with  thatch  and  plantain  trafli,  to  keep  off  the  damps  ; 
for  by  this  care  you  preferve  the  fine  volatile  oil  in  the 
leaves.  Obferve,  no  Imoke  is  to  be  made  ufe  of  or 
admitted  into  your  curing  houfe. 

Ufe.  Since  the  introdudion  of  tobacco  into  Europe 
1560,  various  medical  properties  have  been  afcribed  to 
it  at  different  times  by  Stathl  and  other  German  phyfi- 

cians  ; 


(a)  This  gentleman  was  cotemporary  with  Sir  Hans  Sloan.  He  was  a  man  of  great  probity,  an  able 
phyfician  ai)d  a  ikilful  naturalift.  He  collccffjd  and  anangcd  a  number  fif  the  plants  of  Jam;. ica,  whi'.h  1:«. 
prefentedto  Dr  Sloan,  and  made  feveral  commuiiici^.tions  to  the  Royal  Society. 
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mcdica,  has  occalior.ed  it  to  b:  almoft  wholly  difmiiled 
fiom  modern  practice,  atleaft  from  internal  ufe  ;  but 
this  circumPiauce  has  not  deterred  Dr  I''ovrler,  aphvii- 
cian  ofcminence  in  Staffcrdlliire ,  from  commencing  an 
inquiry  into  it;  medicinal  effcfts  ;  and  he  has  given 
the  reliilt  of  his  experiment^-,  which  fesm  to  be  accu- 
rately and  faithfully  related. 

That  tobacco,  under  proper  regulations,  may  he  ad- 
miniftercd  Internally ,  noc  only  as  a  Me  but  as  an  effi- 
cacious remedy,  efpecially  as  a  diuretic  in  cafes  of 
dropfy  and  dyi'ury,  fecni5  certain  enough.  This  pro- 
perty, amongft  the  vaft  number  that  have  been  attri- 
buted to  it,  however,  fecms  fcarcely  ever  to  have  been 
hinted  at. 

The  forms  in  which  Dr  Fowler  ordered  it  were  ei- 
llisr  ininfufionjtiniflure  or  pills. 

Take  of  tobacco  leaves  dried  an  ounce  ;  boiling 
water  one  pound  :  infufe  them  for  an  hour  in  a  dole 
velfel  fet  in  a  warm  place,  and  ilrain  off  about  14. 
ounces.  Then  add  two  ounces  of  rcelified  fpirit  of 
wine. 

Take  of  dried  tobacco  leaves  an  ounce,  of  reftified 
fpi  rits,  Spanilh  white  wine  or  vinegar,  one  pint,  to  be  in- 
lufed  for  i'om  days. 

Take  of  diied  tobacco  leaves  in  powder  i  drachm, 
of  the  conferve  of  rofes  enough  to  make  it  in  a  mals  ; 
which  is  to  be  divided  into  60  pills. 

Of  the  infufion,  or  tinflure,  Dr  Fowler  gives  from 
fix  to  loodrcpstwice  a  day  in  water,  or  in  a  cordial 
julep,  or  other  proper  vehicle,  futliclent  to  produce 
the  cffe<a:  in  adults  ;  but  in  irritable  habits  he  fcldom 
cx.cceded  25  drops.  To  apatient  of  10  years  old  he 
e;ave  50  drops  ;  to  a  child  of  iive  years  old  20  drops  ; 
but  to  patients  under  five  years  old  he  never  ventured 
to  preRribe  it. 

The  firft  effects  of  the  infufion  is  a  tranfient  heat  in 
the  Ifomach  and  throat,  as  if  the  patient  had  taken  a 
•dram.  The  next  general  eifeift  in  a  modem  dole  is 
diuretic,  with  or  without  a  flight  vertigo  and  giddi- 
r;efs,  and  frequently  naufea.  In  painful  cafes.  It  proves 
anodyne,  and  in  fome  cafes  occafions  drowfmefs  and 
ilecp  ;  in  others  drowfmefs,  with  a  fenfe  oi  heat  and 
reftleilhefs. 

Dr  Fowler  gave  this  medicine  in  115  cafes ;  in  93 
nf  which  it  proved  diuretic;  in  40  of  thefe  cafes  it 
<;ccafioned  purging  ;  79  of  thefe  patients  complained 
cf  vertigo.  In  52  of  the  number  it  excited  naufea; 
i:i  the  tv,'o  la  ft  cafes  he  dircifts  the  medicine  to  be  fuf- 
pcndcj,  and  the  dofes  lellened.  Dr  Fowler  tried  it 
in  30  cafes  of  dropfy,  viz.  four  rf  anafacra,  or  general 
d.ropfy  ;  tvro  of  al'cit.s  ;  and  1  2  cf  dropfical  fv/ellings 
of  the  legs,  were  all  cured.  In  ten  other  cafes  it  af- 
Ibrded  ccnfulerable  relief ;  and  in  three  cafes  cnly  it 
was  of  no  ufe.  In  ten  inftances  of  dyfury,  the  infu- 
iion  was  anodyne  and  diuretic,  thereby  abating  pain, 
relaxing  the  urinary  palfages,  and  promoting  urine. — 
In  dyfuries  from  gravel,  it  facilitates  the  expuliion  of 
calcareous  or  gritty  matter. 

Dr  Fowler  I'peak';  of  the  ufe  of  tobacco  in  injec- 
tions ;  an  ounce  of  the  infufion  in  a  pint  of  water- 
Si;ruel  at  a  time,  and  repeated  in  cafes  of  obftlnate 
tonflipation,  as  the  cafe  may  require  In  the 
dr}kl!y-ach,    in     the    "Weft    Indies,    Injcetions  of  the 


After  all,  the  ir.ternal  ufe  of  tobacco  fliould  be  very 
limited,  and  can  only  be  iafe  in  the  hands  of  a  Ihilf'ul 
and  attentive  praflitioner.  Tobacco  is  Ibmetimes  ufed 
externally  in  unguents  for  deftrcying  cutaneous  infcfls, 
cleanfmg  old  ulcers,  &c.  Beaten  into  a  mafh  with  vi- 
negar or  brandy,  it  has  fometlmes  proved  lerviceable 
for  removing -hard  tumours  of  the  hypochondres  ;  an 
account  isgiven  in  the  Edinburgh  Eifiysof  two  cafes 
cf  thi-i  kind  cured  by  it.  The  niofl  common  ufes  of 
this  plant,  however,  arc  either  as  a  if  ernutatory  when 
taken  by  way  of  fnuff  as  a  mallicatory  by  chewing  it 
in  the  mouth,  or  as  effluvia  by  fmoking  it:  and  when 
taken  in  moderation,  it  Isnot  anunheakhful  amufement. 
Before  pipes  were  invented,  it  v,'as  ufually  imoked  in 
fegars,  and  they  are  (till  in  ufe  among  fome  of  the 
fouthern  nations.  The  method  of  preparing  thefe  is 
at  once  fimple  and  expeditions.  A  leaf  ot  tobacco 
being  formed  into  a  fmall  twifted  roll,  f imewhat  larger 
than  the  flem  of  a  pipe,  and  about  eight  inches  long, 
the  fmoke  is  conveyed  through  the  winding  folds  which 
prevent  it  from  expanding,  as  through  a  tube;  fo  that 
one  end  of  it  being  lighted,  and  the  other  applied  to 
the  mouth,  it  is  in  this  from  ufed  without  much  in- 
convenience.  But,  in  procefs  of  time,  pipes  being 
invented,  they  were  found  more  commodious  vehicles 
for  the  fmoke,  and  are  now  in  general  ufe. 

Among  all  the  produilions  of  foreign  climes  intro- 
duced into  thefe  kingdoms,  fcarce  any  has  been  held 
in  higher  eftimation  by  perfons  of  every  rank  than  to- 
bocco.  In  the  countries  of  which  it  is  a  native,  it  is 
confidered  by  the  Indians  as  the  molt  valuable  offer- 
ing that  can  be  madeto  tlie  beings  they  worfiiip.  They 
ufe  It  in  all  their  civil  and  religious  ceremonies.  When 
once  the  fpiral  wreaths  of  its  fmoke  afcend  from  the 
feathered  pipe  of  peace,  the  compaifl  tliat  has  been 
jiirt  made  Is  confidered  as  facred  and  inviolable.  Like- 
wife,  when  they  addrefs  their  great  Father,  or  his 
guaidian  fpirits,  reliding,  as  they  believe,  in  every  ex- 
traordinary i)ri)ducHon  of  nature,  they  make  liberal 
offerings  to  them  of  this  valuable  plant,  not  doubting 
but  that  they  are  thus  I'ecured  of  proteftion. 

Tobacco  is  made  up  into  rolls  by  the  inhabitants  of 
the  interior  parts  of  America,  by  means  of  a  machine 
called  a  tobacco  ivked.  With  this  machine  they  fpin 
the  leaves  after  they  are  cured,  into  a  twift  of  any 
fize  they  think  fit ;  and  having  folded  it  into  rolls  of 
about  20  pounds  each,  they  lay  it  by  for  ufe.  In  this 
ftatc  it  will  keep  ibr  feveral  years,  and  be  continually 
improving,  as  it  always  grows  milder.  The  Illinois 
ufually  form  it  into  carrots  ;  which  is  done  by  laying  a 
number  of  leaves,  when  cured,  on  each  other  after  the 
ribs  have  been  taken  out,  and  rolling  tliem  round 
with  packthread,  till  they  become  cemented  together. 
Thefe  rolls  commonly  meafurc  about  \  8  or  20  inches 
in  length,  and  nine  round  in  the  middle  part. 

Tobacco  forms  a  very  conliderable  article  in  com- 
merce ;  for  an  account  of  which  fee  the  article  Glas- 
gow and    ViP.GINMA. 

NICTITATING  membrane,  a  thin  membi^ane 
chiefly  found  in  the  bird  and  hfli  kind,  which  covers 
the  eyes  of  thefe  animals,  flieltering    them    from  the 


dull  or  too  m.uch  hght  ;  yet  is   fo  thin  and  psilucid, 
that  they  can  fee  pretry  well  throu".h  it. 

NIDDUr, 
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NIDDUr,  in  the  Jewifh  cuftoms,  is  ufed  to  fig- 
nif'y  "  fcpar.ited  or  excommunicated."  This,  accord- 
ing to  ibnie,  was  to  be  underllood  of  the  lellcr  fort  oi 
exommnnication  in  life  among  the  Hebrews.  He 
that  had  incurred  it  was  to  witlidraw  himfell' from  his 
relations,  at  leaft  to  the  diftance  of  four  cubits:  it 
commonly  continued  a  month.  If  it  was  not  taken 
ofF  in  that  time,  it  niij^ht  lie  prolonged  for  60  or  even 
90  days:  but  if,  within  the  term,  tliis  excommuni- 
c:ttod  pcrfon  did  not  give  fatisfaflion,  he  I'ell  into  the 
chercm,  which  was  a  I'econd  fort  of  excommunication  ; 
and  thence  into  the  third  fort,  caWed  //jamnid/a  ox  J]j:- 
maita,  the  moft  terrible  of  all.  But  Selden  has  proved 
that  there  were  only  two  kinds  of  excommunication, 
mit.  the  greater  and  kfs  ;  and  that  thcfe  three  terms 
were  ufed  indifferently. 

NIDUS,  among  nafuralifls,  fignifies  a  neft  or 
proper  repofitory  for  the  eggs  ef  birds,  infefls,  &c. 
where  the  young  of  the;b  animals  arc  hatched  and 
nurfed . 

NIDIFICATION.  a  term  generally  applied  to  the 
formation  of  a  bird's  neft,  and  its  hatching  or  bring- 
ing forth  its  young.     See  Ornithology. 

NIECE,  a  brother's  or  fifter's  daughter,  which  in 
the  civil  law  is  reckoned  the  third  degree  of  coiilan- 
guinity. 

NIEMEN,  a  large  river  of  Poland,  which  rifes  in 
Lithuania,  vhere  it  pall'es  by  Bielica,  Grodno,  and 
Konno  :  it  afterwards  runs  through  part  of  Samogitia 
and  Ducal  Prullla,  where  it  falls  into  the  lake  called 
xht  Ciirifch-haff,  by  feveral  mouths,  of  which  the  moft 
northern  is  called  the  Rufs,  being  the  name  of  a  town 
it  paffes  by. 

NIENBURG,  a  lich  and  ftrong  town  of  Germany, 
in  ihe  duchy  of  Brunfwick-Lunenbnrg,  with  a  ftrong 
caftle.  It  carries  on  a  confiderable  trade  in  coin  and 
wool,  and  is  feated  in  a  fertile  foil  on  the  river  Wcfer. 
E.  Long  9.  26.  N.  Lat  52.  44. 

NIEPER,  a  large  river  of  Europe,  and  one  of  the 
moft  confiderable  of  the  Nortli,  formerly  called  the  Bo- 
rifthenes.  Its  fource  is  in  the  middle  of  Mufcovy,  run- 
ning weft  by  Smolenftto,  as  far  as  Orfa  ;  and  then  turns 
fouth,  pafllng  by  Mohiiow,  Bohac/.o,  Kiow,  Czyrkalfy, 
the  fortrcfs  of  Kudak,  Deffau,  and  Oczakow,  falling 
into  the  Black  Sea  ;  as  alfo  in  its  courfe  it  divides 
Little  Tartary  from  Budziac  Tartary. 

NIESS,  a  mountain  in  the  environs  of  Berne  in 
Swit/.erland.  It  is  the  laft  mountain  in  a  high  calca- 
reous chain  of  hills,  of  which  the  Stockhorn,  the 
Neuneren,  and  the  Ganterifli,  have  been  illuftrated  by 
the  botanical  labours  of  the  celeliratcd  Haller.  Niefs 
ilandson  the  borders  of  the  lake  Thun,  and  feparatcs 
the  valley  of  Frutingen  from  that  of  Simme.  It  is 
verv  interefting  to  the  curious  traveller,  on  account  of 
the  fine  view  from  its  top;  and  to  naturalifts,  becaufe 
it  joins  the  Al]is.  Towards  its  foot,  beds  of  flate 
have  been  difcovered  ;  it  is  of  calcareous  ftone  hi£;her 
tip  ;  and  near  its  top  is  found  a  fpccies  of  pudding- 
ftone,  filled  with  fmall  fragments  of  broken  petrifac- 
tions. 

NIESTER,  a  Isrgc  river  of  Poland,  which  has  its 
fource  in  the  Lake  Nciftei-,  in  tbe  palatinate  of  I>em- 
burg,  where  it  paffes  by  Halirz.  Then  it  ((Siarates 
Podolia  and  Cc/akow  Tartary  from  Moldavia  and 
Bi'id/iac  Tar.ary;  and  falls  into  the  Black  Sea  at 
Vol.  XIII. 


Belgorod,  bQtwe:a  ihc  month,  of  the  Niepcr  and  tl.e 
Danube. 

NIEUHOFF  (John  dc),  a  Dutch  author,  v/asborr. 
about  the  beginr.ing  of  the  lift  century.  We  are  in- 
debtcd  to  him  for  a  valuable  and  curious  accunt, 
written  in  Dutch,  of  his  cinlialiy  from  th:  Dutch  Eaft 
India  Company  to  the  emperor  of  Cliin-.i.  Jean  Ic 
Carpentier  publilhed  an  excellent  tranllition  of  it  into 
French.,  in  folio,  Leydcn,  i  rii^. j.  This  edition  is  rare, 
and  ilie  book  is  in  gieat  reqiiell. 

NIEUWENTYT  (Bernard),  an  able  philofopher 
and  learnedmathematician,  was  born  at  Wcftgraafdyk, 
in  the  year  1654,  and  became  couniellor  and  burgr- 
maller  of  the  town  of  Purmerend,  where  he  was  eftc:n;- 
ed  for  his  integrity  and  learning,  and  died  in  171  8, 
He  wrote,  in  Dutch,  i.  An  excellent  treatife,  intitled, 
the  Exiftencc  of  God  demonftrated  by  the  \Vorks  of 
Natu:-e.  2.  A  refutation  of  Spinoza.  3.  Some  Pieces 
againft  tlie  Infinitefimals,  &c. 

NIGELLA,    FFNNF.L-FLOW'F.R,    OX  Djvll  In  a  Bl:fi  : 

.A  genus  of  the  pentagynia  order,  belonging  to  the 
pentandria  cla/s  of  plants.  There  is  no  calyx  ;  the 
petals  aie  five;  and  five  trifid  ncftarit  v/ithin  the  co- 
rolla ;  there  are  five  connefted  capfules.  There  are 
five  fpecies,  all  of  them  natives  of  the  warm  parts  of 
Europe,  and  rifing  from  a  foot  to  a  foot  and  an  half 
high,  adorned  with  blue  or  yellow  flowers.  They  arc 
prcp.igated  by  feeds,  which  in  a  dry  and  warm,  fitua- 
tion  will  thrive  very  well ;  and  the  plants  ripen  kzA'^ 
in  this  country. 

NIGER  (C.  Pefcennius  Juftus),  a  celebrated  gover- 
nor in  Syria,  well  known  by  his  valour  in  the  Roman 
armies  while  but  a  private  man.  At  the  death  of  Per- 
tinax  he  was  declared  emperor  of  Rome ;  and  his 
claims  to  that  elevated  ftation  were  fupportad  by  a 
found  imderlianding,  prudence  of  mind,  moderation, 
courage,  an.l  virtue.  He  propofei  to  imitate  the  ac- 
tions of  the  venerable  Antoninus,  of  Trajan,  of  Titus, 
and  M.  Aurelius.  He  was  remarkable  for  his  fond- 
nefs  of  ancient  difcipline.  He  never  fufFered  his  foldiers 
to  drink  wine,  but  obliged  them  when  thirily  to  ufe 
water  and  vinegar.  He  forbad  the  uft  of  filver  or 
gold  utenfils  in  his  camp.  All  the  bakers  and  cooks 
were  driv-:n  away,  and  the  foldiers  were  ordered  to 
live  during  the  expedition  they  undertook  merely  up- 
on bilTc-ts.  In  his  punilhmsnts  Niger  was  ine.vorable  : 
he  condemned  ten  of  his  foldiers  to  be  beheaded  in 
the  prefence  of  the  army,  becaufe  they  had  ftolen  and 
eaten  a  fowl.  The  fentence  was  heard  with  groans. 
Tlie  army  interfered  ;  and  when  Niger  confented  to 
diminilli  the  punilhmcnt,  for  fear  of  kindling  rebel- 
lion, he  yet  ordered  the  criminals  to  make  each  a  re« 
ftoration  of  ten  fowls  to  the  perfon  whofe  property 
they  had  ftolen.  They  were  iiefides  ordered  not  to 
light  a  fire  the  reft  of  the  campaign,  but  to  live  upoa 
cold  aliments  and  to  drink  nothing  but  water.  Such 
great  qualification-  in  a  general  fecmed  to  promlfe  the 
reftoratinn  of  ancient  difcipHne  in  the  Roman  armies ; 
I)Ut  the  death  of  Niger  fruftrated  every  hope  of  re- 
form. Severus,  v/ho  had  alfo  been  inverted  with  tl.e 
imperial  purple,  marched  againft  him  ;  fom.e  battles 
were  f  ught,  and  Niger  was  at  laft  defeated  A.  D.  1 95. 
His  head  was  cut  oil  and  fixed  to  a  long  fpear,  and  - 
carried  in  triumph  through  the  ftrccts  of  Rome.  He 
reigned  about  a  year. 
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Nicer,  a  great  river  of  Africa,  fuppofed  to  have  its 
Origin  near  that  of  the  Nile ;  but  this  is  very  uncer- 
tain. We  are  affurcd,  however,  that  it  is  a  river  of 
very  great  extent ;  efpecially  if  we  fuppofe,  according 
to  the  opinion  of  the  bc-ft  modern  geographers,  tliat  it 
has  its  fource  in  the  kingdom  of  Gorhan,  not  far  from 
tlie  confines  of  Upper  Ethiopia ;  for  then  it  will  crofs 
almoft  the  whole  continent  of  Africa,  where  it  is  widelL 
In  its  courfe  it  receives  many  confiderable  rivers,  which 
fwcU  it  high  enough  to  be  able  at  all  times  to  carry 
velfels  cf  good  burden  ;  it  fplits  itfelf  into  feveral 
branches,  which  uniting  again  form  very  large  and 
I'ertile  iflands,  well  filled  with  towns  and  villages.  It 
palTes  alfo  through  feveral  lakes,  and  has  many  cata- 
radts.  After  having  run  from  eafl;  to  weft  during  a 
prodigious  long  courfe,  it  turns  at  laft  fliort  to  tlie 
ibutli,  at  a  league  and  a  half  diftance  from  the  weftern 
ocean  ;  leaving  but  a  very  narrow  traft  between  it  and 
the  fea,  into  which  it  opens  its  way  in  lat.  15.  55. 
after  having  run  about  25  leagues  from  north  to  fouth. 
Its  mcuth  is  fometimes  half  a  le.igue  broad  ;  but  is 
(hut  up  by  a  bank  of  quick-fand,  ca'lcd  the  iar  of  Sene- 
gal, where  the  water  is  fo  (hallow,  that  it  is  very  dif- 
ficult and  dangerous  to  p.ifs  over  it.  The  bar  is  form- 
ed by  the  mud  and  fand  which  the  river  brings  witli 
it  during  the  inundation,  and  which  the  fea  continually 
drives  back  upon  the  ihore.  This  would  effcftually 
exclude  all  (liipping,  had  not  the  violence  of  the  cur- 
rent, a-nd  the  weight  of  the  waters,  made  two  open- 
ings or  channels,  which  arc  commonly  called  the /iij/'/ 
of  the  bar.  The  largcft  cf  thofe  is  generally  not  above 
150  or  200  fathoms  bioad,  and  about  10  feet  deep, 
lo  that  nore  but  barks  of  40  or  50  tuns  can  get  thro' 
this  channel ;  tlie  other  is  ib  narrow  and  (hallow,  that 
it  is  paffableby  canoes  only.  Thefe  channels  are  not 
always  in  the  fame  place  ;  for  the  river,  as  it  is  iriore 
or  lefs  fwelled,  or  the  current  more  or  lefs  rapid,  opens 
thcfe  paifes  fometimes  in  one  place  and  fometimes  in 
another.  The  bar  itfelf  alfo  frequently  (liifts  its  place  ; 
fo  that  the  ifland  of  Senegal  is  fometimes  four  leagues 
dillant  from  it,  at  ovher  times  only  two.  It  is  this 
bar  only  which  hinders  lliips  of  400  or  500  tons  to  go 
vip  the  liver.     SeeGuiNEA  and  Negroland. 

NIGHT,  that  part  of  the  natural  day  duiing  which 
the  f\in  is  underneath  the  horizon  ;  or  that  fpace 
wherein  it  is  dufky. 

Night  was  originally  divided  by  the  Hebrews  and 
other  eaflern  nations  into  three  parts  or  watches. 
The  Romans,  and  after  them  the  Jews,  divided  the 
night  into  four  parts  or  wiitches ;  the  firft  of  which 
began  at  funfet,  and  laded  till  nine  at  night,  accord- 
ing to  our  way  of  reckoning  ;  the  fecond  lafled  till 
midnighf  ;  the  third  till  three  in  the  morning  ;  and 
the  fourth  ended  at  funrife.  The  ancient  Gauls  and 
Germans  divided  their  time  not  by  days  but  by  nights  j 
and  the  people  of  Iceland  and  the  Arabs  do  the  fame 
at  tliis  day.  The  like  is  obferved  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxons. — ^I'he  length  and  fliortnefs  of  night  or  of 
darkenefs  is  according  to  the  feafon  of  the  year  and 
pofition  of  the  place;  and  the  caufes  of  this  variety 
are  now  well  known.     See  Astronomy,  &c. 

Night,  in  fcripture-language,  is  ufed  for  the  times  of 
heathcnilh  ignorance  and  profanenefs  (Rom.  xiii.  12.) ; 
for  adverfity  and  afHiclion  (If.  xxi.  12.)  ;  and,  lalHy, 
ibi  dcatli  (John  i.K.  4.) 


NiGHT-Av.gling,  a  method  of  catching  large  and  fiiy  Niplit-ang. 
fi(h  in  the  night-time.  Tiout,  and  mauy  others  of  the 
better  forts  of  fi(h,  are  naturally  Ihy  and  (earful ;  they 
therefore  prey  in  the  night  as  the  fecureft  time. — The 
method  of  taking  them  on  this  plan  is  as  follows  : 
The  tackle  muft  be  ftrong,  and  need  not  be  fo  (ine  as 
for  day-iifliing,  when  every  thing  is  leen :  tlie  hook 
muft  l)e  baited  with  a  large  earth-worm,  or  a  black 
fnail,  and  thrown  out  into  the  river ;  there  muft  be 
no  lead  to  the  line,  fo  that  die  bait  may  not  fmk,  but 
be  kept  drawling  along,  upon  or  near  the  furface. 
Whatever  trout  is  near  the  place  will  be  brought  thi- 
ther by  the  motion  of  tlie  water,  and  ■«  ill  feize  the 
worm  or  fnaih  The  angler  will  be  alarmed  by  the 
noife  which  the  fidi  makes  in  rifnig,  and  muft  give  him 
line,  and  time  to  fwallow  the  hook ;  tlien  a  (light 
touch  fccures  him.  The  bcft  and  largeft  trouts  are 
found  to  bite  thus  in  the  night ;  and  they  rife  mo(ily 
in  the  dill  and  clear  deeps,  not  in  the  Avift  and  (hallow 
currents.  Sometimes,  though  there  are  fi(h  about  the 
place,  they  will  not  rife  at  the  bait :  in  this  cafe  the 
angler  muft  put  on  fome  lead  to  his  line,  and  fink  it 
to  the  bottom. 

N I GH7-Mare,  or  Incubus.     See  Medicine,  n°  329. 

NiGHT-tValkcrs,  in  medicine.  See  Medicine,  n°  329, 

and  NOCTAMBULI. 

NiGHT-lVa!Lrs,  in  law,  are  fuch  perfons  as  fleep  by 
day  and  walk  by  night,  being  oftentimes  pilferers  or 
difturbers  of  the  public  peace.  Conftables  are  autho- 
rifed  by  the  common  law  to  arreft  night-walkers  and 
fufpicious  perfons.  Sec.  Watchmen  may  alio  arreft 
night-walkers,  and  hold  them  until  the  morning :  and 
it  is  faid,  that  a  private  perfon  may  arreft  any  fufpi- 
cious night-walker,  and  detain  him  till  he  give  a  good 
account  of  himfelf.  One  may  be  bound  to  the  good 
behaviour  lor  being  a  night-walker ;  and  common 
night-walkers,  or  haunters  of  bawdy-houfes,  are  to  be 
indicted  before  juftices  of  peace,  &c.  But  it  is  not 
held  lawful  for  a  conftable,  &c.  to  take  up  any  woman 
as  a  ni^ht-walker  on  bare  fufpicion  only  of  being  of 
ill  fame,  unlefs  (he  be  guilty  of  a  breach  of  the  peace, 
or  fome  unlav.'fal  ait,  and  ought  to  be  found  mif- 
doing. 

NIGHTINGALE,  in  ornithology;  a  fpecies  of 
raotacilla.     See  Motacilla,  and  Plate  CCCXV. 

The  ni;;htingale  takes  its  name  from  wghl,  and  the 
Saxon  word  galan,  "  to  ling ;"  expreffive  of  the  time 
of  its  melody.  Its  fize  and  colour  has  been  dilcribed 
already  under  Motacilla  :  to  which  account  ■«e  add, 
that  its  eyes  are  remarkably  large  and  piercing ;  and 
though  it  is  about  equal  in  fize  to  the  redftart,  it  is 
longer  in  body,  and  more  elegantly  made. 

Mr  Hunter  foiuid,  by  dilfeiftion,  that  the  mufcles 
of  the  larynx  are  ftronger  in  the  nightingale  than  in 
any  other  bird  of  the  fame  fize. — Sibbald  places  them 
in  his  lift  of  Scotch  birds  ;  but  they  certainly  are  un- 
known in  that  part  of  Great  Britain,  probably  froiii- 
the  fcarcity  and  the  recent  introduiftion  of  hedges 
tliere.  Yet  they  vifit  Sweden,  a  much  more  fevere 
climate.  In  England  they  frequent  thick  hedges,  and 
low  coppices :  and  generally  keep  in  the  middle  of  the 
bulh,  ib  that  they  are  very  rarely  feen.  When  the 
young  ones  firft  come  abroad,  and  are  helplcfs,  the 
old  birds  make  a  plaintive  and  jai  ring  noife  with  a  fort 
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Ni?htin-  of  rnapping  as  ii''  in  menace,  purluing  along  the  hedge 
i;»'g-  the  piifiengers. 
''  '  They  begin  their  fong  in  the  evening,  and  continue 
it  the  whole  night.  Thefe  their  virgils  did  not  p:ifs 
ininoticed  by  the  ancients:  tlie  fluml)ers  of  thefe  birds 
were  proverbial;  and  not  to  rell  as  much  U';  the  night- 
ingale, exprelfed  a  very  bad  flceper  (a).  This  was  the 
favourite  bird  of  the  Britilh  poet,  who  omits  no  op- 
portunity of  introducing  it,  and  ulmofl:  conltantly  no- 
ting its  love  of  folitude  and  night.  How  finely  does 
it  i'erve  to  compofe  part  of  the  folemn  fcenery  of  his 
Penferofo ;  when  he  deferibcs  it 

In  her  faddcfl  fweeteft  phght, 

Smoothing  the  rugged  brow  of  night  ; 

Wliile   Cynthia  checks  her  dragon  yoke, 

Gently  o'er  th'  accuftom'd  oak. 

Sweet  bird,  that  (hunn'ft  the  noife  of  folly, 

Mod  mufical,  mofl  melancholy  ! 

Thee,  chauntrefs,  oft  the  woods  among, 

I  woo  to  hear  thy  evening  fong. 

In  another  place  he  ftyles  it  lh.c  fuhmn  bird;  and 
iigain  fpeaks  of  it, 

As  the  wake  bird 
Sings  darkling,  and,  in  Ihadielt  covert  hid. 
Tunes  her  noflumal  note. 

The  reader  will  excufe  a  few  more  quotations  from 
the  fame  poet,  on  the  I'amc  fiibjecl  ;  the  firft  defcribes 
the  approach  of  evening,  and  the  retiring  of  all  ani- 
mals to  tlieir  repofe. 

Silence  accompanied  ;  for  bcaft  and  bird. 
They  to  tlieir  gralfy  couch,  thefe  to  their  nefts, 
Were  flunk  ;  all  but   the  wakeful  night'ui^cle. 
She  all  night  long  her  ani'rous  defcant  fung. 

When  Eve  paffed  the  irkfome  night  preceding  her 
fall,  Ihe,  in  a  dream,  imagines  herfelf  thus  reproached 
with  lofmg  the  beauties  of  the  night  by  indulging  too 
long  a  repofe. 

Why  fleep'ft  thou.  Eve?  now  is  the  pleafanttime. 
The  cool,  the  lilent,  lave  where  filence  yields 
To  the  night-warbling  bird,  that  now  awake 
Tunes  fweeteft  his  love-labour'd  fong. 

The  fame  birds  fing  their  nuptial  fong,  and  lull  them 
to  reft.  How  rapturous  are  the  following  lines  !  how 
cxprelhve  of  the  delicate  fe.-fibility  of  our  Milton's 
tender  ideas  ? 

The  earth 
Gave  fign  of  gratulation,  and  each  hill ; 
Joyous  the  birds  ;  iVelh  gale£  and  gentle  airs 
Whifper'd  it  to  the  woods,  and  from  their  wings 
Flung  rofe,  flung  odours  from  the  fpicy  Ihrub, 
Difporting,  till  the  am'rous  bird  of  night 
Sung  fpoufal,  and  bid  hafte  the  evening  ftar 
On  his  hill-top  to  light  the  bridal  lamp. 
Thefe,  lull'd  by  nightin^alfs,  embracing  ilept  ; 
And  on  their  naked  limbs  the  flovv'ry  roof 
Shower'd  rofes,  which  the  morn  repair'd. 


Thefe  quotations  from  the  be/l  judge  of  mclnjy- 
we  thought  due  to  the  fvvoctcll  of  our  feathered  clioi- 
rifters  ;  antl  we  believe  no  reader  of  taile  will  thin!: 
them  tedious. 

Virgil  fcenis  to  be  the  only  pnct  amon?-  the  .in- 
cients  who  hath  attended  to  the  circuniftancc  of  this 
bird's  fuiging  in  the  night-time. 

i^S'i^l's  populfd  mxrcrts  Philomela  fib  uinbril 
y!miJJ':s   qucntiir  faiiis,  quos  duriis  arator 
O'Jervans  nido  impi tunes  dclrax'it :  at  HI  a 
ti'et  tioHefn,  ramoque  fcder.s  viifi-rabHe  carm-ii 
Integral,  et  nuejlis  laic  loca  nuejjilus  imp'.i. 

Gcorg.  i\'.l.  511. 
As  Philomel  in  poplar  fhadcs,  alone. 
For  her  loft  offspring  pours  a  mother's  moan. 
Which  fome  rough  ploughm.an  marking  for  his  prey, 
From  the  warm  nelt,  untlcdg'd,  hath  dragg'd  awsy  j 
Perch'd  on  a  bough,  Oie  ail  night  long  complains. 
And  fills  the  grove  with  fad  repeated  ttrains. 

F.  War  ten. 
Pliny  has  defcribed  the  warbling  notes  of  this  bird 
with  an  eleg.mte  that  befpeaks  an   exquifite  fenfibilitj 
of  taftc,  lib.  X.  c.  29. 

If  the  nightingale  is  kept  in  a  cage,  it  often  begini 
to  fing  about  the  latter  end  of  November,  and  conti- 
nues its  fong  more  or  lefs  till  June. — A  young  canary- 
bird,  linnet,  fky-lark,  or  robbin  (who have  never  heard 
any  other  bird),  are  fald  to  learn  beft  the  notj  of  a 
nightingale. 

Moch-NlGHTINGALF..       Ser  MoTAC!  LL  A,  fp.   S. 

Virginian  Nightingale,  in  ornithology,  the  ccnu 
men,  but  improper,  name  of  a  bird  of  the  grof.'- 
beaked  kind,  called  by  authors  the  coccothranjies  Iiuiicu 
cri/fata. 

It  is  a  little  fmaller  than  the  blackbird  ;  it  has  a 
black  ring  furrounding  the  eyes  and  noftrils  ;  the  beak 
is  very  large  and  thick,  but  not  altogether  fo  large  as 
in  the  common  grofs-beak  ;  and  its  head  is  orna- 
mented with  a  very  high  and  beautiful  creft,  which 
it  moves  about  very  frequently  ;  it  is  all  over  of  a  veiy 
fine  and  lively  red,  but  paler  on  the  head  and  tail  than 
elfewherere;  it  is  brought  to  us  from  Virginia,  and  is 
much  valued  in  England  for  its  beauty  and  delicate 
manner  of  finging ;  it  is  very  fond  of  almonds  and  the 
like  fruits. 

NIGHTSHADE,  in  botany.     See  Solanum. 

Deadly  Nightshade.     See   Ateopa The  berries 

of  this  plant  are  of  a  malignant  poifonous  nature  ;  and, 
beuig  of  a  fweet  tafte,  have  frequently  proved  deftruc- 
tive  to  children.  A  large  glafs  of  warm  vinegar,  ta. 
ken  as  foon  as  polfible  after  eating  the  berries,  whl  pre- 
vent their  bad  etfeiils, 

NIGIDIUS  FiGULus  (Pubhus),  one  of  the  mod; 
learned  men  of  ancient  Rome,  flourillied  at  the  far^e 
time  with  Cicero.  He  wrote  on  various  fubjecls ;  but 
his  pieces  appeared  fo  refined  and  difficult  that  they 
were  not  regarded.  He  alfifted  Cicero,  with  "-icat 
prudence,  in  defeating  Catiline's  confpiracy,  and  did 
him  many  fervices  in  tlie  time  of  his  advcrfity.  He 
I  2  adhered 


(a)   vE/'/fln   var.  hijl.  yii. 
die  day. 


both  in  the  text  and  note.     It  mufl  be  remarked,  n'ghtingales  fin"-  alfo  in 


-\ 
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Ni,;rii.-s    adliCicJ  Lo  l\.mp:y   in  oppolk'on  to   Cafar  ;  whi'-h 
P  occ;ifi(ined  his  c-;:ii-j,  he  dying  in Jn.uiifliment.    Cicero, 

^'''- ,  who  had  always  entertained  ihp  hii.',heli:  eftccm  for 

him,  wiotc  a  beautiful  confolatjry  letter  to  him  (ihe 
1  jtli  of///'.  4.  atl  FamUidres ) 


them;  and  Alexander  took  the  rtioft  ready  means  of      Nile. 
acconiplilhir.g  his   purpofe,  by  employing  natives  of   ' — -^ 
Ethioj  ia  to  make   the  fearch.     Thelc  diifcoverers,  in 
the  opinion  of  Mr  Bruce,  milfed  their  aim,  by  reafori 
of  the  turn  vviiich  the  Nik-  takes  to  the  call  in  the  la- 


NIGRINA,  in  botany ;  a  genus  of  the  monogynia    titudc  of  9°,  where  it  begins  to  furround  tlie  kingdom 

uts.     ofGdjumj   but  which  ihuy  might  imagine  to  be  onlr 


order,  belonging  to    the  pentanjria  clafs  ot  plan 
The  corolla  is  fannel-lhapcd  ;  the  calyx  inflated  ;  the 
ftigma  obtufe  ;  the  capfule  bilocular, 

NIGRITIA.     See  Negp.oland. 

NIGU.^.     See  Chegof. 


gnie 
a  winding  of  the  river,  foon  to'be  compenlated  by  ail 
e(iual  turn  to  the  weft.  "  They  therefore  (fays  he) 
continued  their  journey  fouth  till  near  the  line,  and 
never  f  iw  it  more  ;  as  they  C(  uld  have  no  polhble  no- 


NILE,  a  large  and  celebrated  :iver  of  Africa,  to  tion  it  had  turned  back  behind  them,  and   that  they 

which   tlic    country  of  Egypt  owes  its  fertility  ;  and  had  left  it  as  far  north  as  latitude  9".     They  report- 

tlie  exploring  of  the   fources   of  which  has,  from  the  ed  thtn  to  Alexander  what  was  truth,  that  they  had 

rcmoteft  ages,  been  accounted  an  impraflicable  under-  afcended  the  Nile  as  far  fouth  as  latitude  9"  ;  where 

taking.     Of  late    this    problem  has  been  folved  by  it  unexpectedly    took  its  couife  to  the  eaft,  and  wa> 

James   Bruce,  Efcj ;  of  Kinnaird,   in  Scotland  ;  who  leen  r.o  more.     The  river  was  not  known,  nor  to  be 

I'pent  feveral  years  at  the  court   of  Abyflinia,  and  by  heard  ol  near  the  line,  or  farther  fouthward,  nor  wa-; 

the  favour  of  the  emperor  and  great  people  of  the  it  diminilhed  in  iize,  nor  had  it  given  any  fymptoni 

country  was  enabled  to  accomplilh  the  arduous  taflc.  tliat  they   were  near  its  fource  ;   they  liad  found  the 

In  the  account  cf  his  travels  lately  publillied,  this  Nile    cakntcm     (warm),  while    they  expefted  its  rife 

gentleman  has  been  at  particular  pains  to  Ihow,  that  :unong  melting  fnows." 

none  cf  thofe  who  undertook  this  talk  ever  fucceedcd  Mr  Bruce  is  of  opinion  that  this  turn  of  the  Nile 
in  it  but  himfelf.  The  mquiry  concerning  its  fprings,  to  the  eaft  ward  was  the  occafion  of  Alexander's  ex- 
he  fays,  began  before  either  hiftory  or  tradition,  and  travagant  miftake,  in  fuppofmg  that  he  had  difcovered 
is  by  fome  fuppoied  to  be  the  origin  of  hieroglyphics,  tlie  fountains  oi  the  Nile  when  be  was  near  the  fource 
lliough  Egyi't  was  the  country  which  received  the  of  the  Indus  ;  and  which  he  wrote  to  his  mother, 
greateit  beneiit  from  this  river,  it  was  not  there  that  though  he  afterwards  cauled  it  to  be  erafed  from  his 
the  inquiries  concerning  its  inundation  began  ;  it  be-  books. 

ing  probable  that  every  thing  relative  to  the  extent  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  fucceeded  Alexander  in  his 

and  periodical  time  of  that  inundation  would  be  accu-  attempts  to   dilcover  the  fource  of  the  Nile  ;  but  he 

rately  fettled  (which  could  not  be  done  but  by  a  long  likewile  proving   unfuccef=ful,  tlie  talk  was   next  un- 

feries  of  obfervations)  before  any  perfon  would  venture  dertaken  by   Pt<Jemy   Euergets,  the  moft  powerful  of 

to  build  houfes  within  its  reach.  the   Greek  princes  who  fat  on  the  throne  of  Egypt. 

The  philofophers  of  Meroe,  in  our  author's  opinion,  "  In  tf.is  (fays  Mr  Bnice)  he  had  probably  fucceeded, 

v.'eie  the  firft  who  undertook  to  make  a  number  of  ob-  had  he  not  millaken  the  river  itfelf.     He  fuppofed 

fervations  fufficient  to  determine  thefe  points  ;  their  the  Siris,  now  tlie    Tacazze,    to    be  the  Nile  ;    and 

country  behig  fo  fituated,  that  they  could    perceive  afcending  in  tlie  direction  of  its  ftreim,  he  came  to 

■     ..  ^  ,  .     .         "tlie 

•  deep 

ig  elcape  (  n  inc  mouncauis  01  oamcn,  mases  me   queltion  whe- 

them,  that  the  heliacal  rifmg  of  the  dog  ftar  was  a  fig-  tlier  he  ever  croifed  the  Siris,  or  was  himfelf  an  ocu- 


country  benig  lo  iituatea,  tnat  tney  couin    perceive  aiecuuiag  m  uic  uirctnuii  01  its  itreim,  ne  came 

every  thi^g  relative  to  the  incrcafe  or  decreafe  of  the  Axum,  the  capital  ot  Sira  and  of  Ethiopia.     But  t 

river  without  any  danger  from  its  overflowing.   Being  ftory  he  tells  of  the  fnow  which  he  found  knee-de 

much  addicted  to  aftror.cmy,  it  could  not  long  efcape  m  the  mountains  of  Samen,  makes  me   queftion  wl 


nal  for  Egypt  to  prepare  for  the  inundation  ;  without 
vhich  it  was  vain  to  expeft  any  crop.  The  connec- 
tion of  this  celeftial  fign  with  the  annual  rifing  of  the 
river  would  undoubtedly  foon  become  a  matter  of  cu- 
riofily  ;  and  as  this  could  not  eanly  be  difcovered,  it 


lar  witneis  of  what  he  fays  he  oblerved  there." 

Ca:far  had  the  fame  curiofity  with  other  conquerors 
to  vifit  die  fprings  of  the  Nile,  though  his  fuualion 
did  not  allow  him  to  make  any  attempt  for  that  pur- 
pofe. Nero,  however,  was  more  aiftive.     He  fent  two 


was  n.atural  for  an  ignorant  and  fuperftilious  people  to  centurions  into  Ethiopia,  with   orders  to  explore  tlie 

•afcribe  the  whole  to  the  action  of  the  dog  ftar  as  a  unknown  fountains  of  this  river  ;  but  they  returned 

deity.     Still,   however,  by  thofe  who  v.'cre  moie  en-  widiout  having  accomphlhed  their  erraud.     Tiiey  rc- 

lightcned,  the  phencmenon  would  be  afcribed  to  na-  ported,  that,    after    having  gone   a  long  way,  they 

tural  cauies ;  and  a  great  ftep  towards  the  difcovery  of  came  to  a  king  of  Ethiopia,  who  furniflied  them  with 

thefe,  undoubtedly  was  that  of  the  fources  of  ihe  ri<^:r  nceelfaries,  and  recommendations  to  fome  other  king- 

itfelf.     In  the  early  ages,  when  travelling  into  foreign  doms  adjacent;  paffing  whi^h,  they  came  to  immenfe 

countries  was    impracticable  by  private  perfons,  the  lakes,  of  which  nobody  knew  the  end,  nor  could  they 

inquiry  into  the  fources  of  the  Nile  became  an  cbjeft  ever  hope  to  find  it.     Their  ftory,  however,  i.'.  by  Mr 

to  the  pveateft  monarchs.     Sefoftris  is  faid  to  have  Bruce  fuppofed  to  be  a  fi<Sion  ;  as  the  Nile  forms  no 

preferred  the  honour  of  difcoveiing  them  alnioft  tn  all  lakes  thioughout  its  courfe,  excepting  that  of  Tzana 

the  viiftories  he  obtained.     Alex'an-itr    tlie  Great  is  or  Dombea,  the  lim.ts  of  which  are  eal'ily  perceived. 

Aveil  known  to  have   had  a  great  curinfity  to  difcovcr  No  other  attempt  was   made  by  the  ancients  to  dif- 

thefe  fountains.      On  his  arrival  ut  the  temple  of  Ju-  cover  the  fources  of  this  celebrated  river  ;  and  the  mat- 

piter  Animnn,  he  is   faid   to  have  made  inquiry  c.'n-  ter  was  looked  upon  to  be   an  impoffibility,  infomuch 

cerning  the  fountains  of  ihe  Nile,  even  before  he  alked  that    caput  Nili  qu.trere  became  a  proveib,  denoting 

about  his  ovra  defccnt  from  Jupiter.    The   priefts  are  the    impoffibility    of   any    undertaking.      The    firit 

faid  to  have  given  him  proper  diredions  for  finding  who,  in  more  modem  ages,  made  any  attempt  of  this 

kind 
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Nllo.      kinJ  was  a  monlc  font  Into  Abyffinia  in  the  year  522, 

— '' by  Nonnol'us,  anibaHUdor  from  the  Empetor  Ju;tin. 

This  moiik  is  calkd  Cofmas  the  Hermit,  and  likcwiie 
IndoplaufliS,  i'roni  his  luppol'cd  travel.^,  into  India.  He 
proceeded  as  Tar  as  the  city  of  Axum,  but  did  not 
vifit  that  part  of  the  country  where  the  head  of  the 
Nile  hes ;  nor,  in  Mr  Brucc's  opinion,  would  it  have 
been  praifticablc  f;r  him  to  do  fo.  The  difcovery, 
however,  is  fiid  to  have  been  made  at  laft  by  Peter 
Paez  the  millionary.  But  the  truth  of  this  account  is 
denied  by  Mr  Bruce,  for  the  following  reafons :  i. 
"  No  relation  of  this  kind,  (fays  he)  was  to  be  found 
in  three  copies  of  Peter  Paez's  hiftory,  to  which  I  had 
acccfs  when  in  Italy,  on  my  return  home.  One  of 
thefe  copies  I  faw  at  Milan ;  and,  by  the  interelf  of 
friends,  had  an  opportunity  of  perufing  it  at  my  lei- 
fure.  The  rtlier  two  wtrt  at  Bo  ogr.a  and  Rome.  I 
ran  through  them  rapidly  ;  attcndi.g  only  to  the  place 
where  the  delcription  ought  to  have  been,  and  where 
I  did  not  find  it :  but  having  copied  the  tirft  and  iait 
page  of  the  Milan  manufcnpt,  and  comparing  them 
■with  the  two  laft  mentioned,  1  found  that  all  ihe  three 
"vvere,  word  for  word,  die  fame,  and  none  of  them  con- 
tained one  fyllable  of  the  difcovery  of  tlie  lource. 
2.  Alphonfo  Mendaz  came  into  Abyfiinia  about  a 
year  after  Paez's  death.  New  and  defnable  as  that 
difcovery  mull  have  been  to  himfelf,  to  the  pope,  king 
of  Spain,  and  all  his  great  patrons  in  Portugal  and 
It.ily  ;  though  he  wrote  the  hiftory  of  the  country, 
and  of  the  particulars  concerning  the  midioii  m  great 
detail  and  with  good  judgment,  yet  he  never  men- 
tions this  journey  of  Peter  Paez,  though  it  probably 
muft  have  been  conveyed  to  Rome  and  Portugal  aiier 
his  inipeftion  and  under  his  authority.  3.  B.ilthazar 
Telle/,  a  learned  Jt;fuit,  has  wrote  two  voiumeo  in 
folio,  with  great  ca.idourand  impartiality,  confidering 
the  fpitit  of  thofe  times;  and  he  declares  his  work  to 
be  compiled  from  thofe  of  Alphonfo  Mendez  the  pa- 
triarch, from  the  two  volumes  of  Peter  Paez,  as  well 
as  from  the  regular  reports  made  by  the  individuals  of 
the  company  in  fomc  places,  and  by  the  provincial 
letters  in  others  ;  to  all  which  he  had  complete  accefs, 
as  alfo  to  the  annual  reports  of  Peter  Paez,  among  the 
the  reft  from  159S  to  1622;  yet  Tellez  makes  no 
mention  of  fuch  a  difcovery,  tliough  he  is  very  parti- 
cular as  to  the  merit  of  each  miiuonary  during  the  long 
reign  of  Facilidas,  which  occupies  more  than  half  the 
two  volumes." 

The  firft,  and  indeed  the  only  account  of  the  foun- 
tains of  the  Nile  publillud  before  that  of  Mr  Bruce, 
was  Kircher's ;  who  fays  that  he  took  it  from  the 
writings  of  Peter  Paez.  The  time  when  the  difcovery 
is  laid  to  Iwve  been  made  was  the  2  1  ft  of  April  1618; 
at  which  fealbn  the  rains  are  begun,  and  thereibre  very 
unwholefome  ;  fo  that  the  Abyffinian  armies  are  not 
wiiliout  extreme  neceffity  in  the  field  ;  between  Sep- 
tembrr  and  February  at  fartheft  is  the  timt  tl«ey  are 
abroad  from  the  ca[,ital  and  in  .tift'on. 

"  The  river  (fays  Kirchcr)  at  this  day,  by  the 
Ethiopians,  is  calletl  Alary;  it  rifes  in  the  kingdrm 
of  Gojam,  in  a  territory  called  Sabula,  v\hofe  inha- 


bitants arc  c'a'led  y/j 


,gr; 


Th;'  fource  of  the  Nile  is 


fituated  in  the  weft  part  of  Gojam,  in  the  higheft 
part  oi  a  valley  whii'i  rel'embles  a  ;;reat  plain  on  every 
fide  furrounded  by  high  mouotams.     On  the  21ft  of 


i\pril  1618,  being,  lierc,  together  wiili  tlic  kii.g  and 
his  army,  I  afcended  the  place  and  obferved  every  ' 
thing  with  great  attention;  I  difcovered  firft  twO' 
round  fotuitains  each  about  four  j-alms  in  diameter, 
and  faw,  with  the  greatcft  delight,  wh.it  neither  Cy- 
rus the  I'erlian,  nor  Cambyfes,  nor  Ale.ianJcr  the 
Great,  nor  the  famous  Julius  Csef.ir,  could  ever  dif- 
cover.  The  tv.-o  openings  of  thefe  fountains  have  no 
illue  in  tlie  plain  on  the  top  of  the  mountain,  but 
flow  from  the  root  of  it.  The  fecond  fountain  lies 
about  a  ftone-caft  weft  from  the  former:  the  inha- 
bitants fiy  that  this  whole  mountain  is  full  of  water  ; 
and  add,  that  the  whole  plain  about  the  fountain  is 
floating  and  unfteady,  a  ceitain  mark  that  there  is 
water  concealed  under  it ;  for  which  reafon  the  water 
does  not  overflow  ai  the  fountain,  but  forces  itfelf 
with  great  violence  out  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain. 
The  inhabitints,  together  with  the  emperor,  who 
w^as  then  prefent  w-tn  his  army,  maintain,  that  that 
year  it  tremliled  very  little  on  account  f  f  the  drought ; 
but  in  other  years,  that  it  trembled  and  over.l.iwed  fo 
that  it  could  fcarce  be  approach:d  without  danger.. 
The  breadth  of  the  circumference  may  be  about  the 
caft  oi  a  fling :  below  the  top  of  this  mountain  the 
people  live  about  a  league  diftant  from  the  fountain 
to  the  weft:  and  this  place  is  called  Gse/h;  and  the 
fountaui  feems  to  be  about  a  cannon-fhot  diftant  from 
Geelh  ;  moreov'-r  the  field  where  the  fountain  is,  is 
on  all  lides  difficult  of  acce's,  except  on  the  north 
fide,  where  it  may  be  afcended  with  eafe." 

On  tliis  relation  Mr  Bruce  obfcrves,  that  there  is 
no  fuch  place  as  Salain ;  it  ought  to  have  been  named 
Sacnlii,  (ignifying  the  higheft  ridge  of  land,  where  the 
w.iter  falls  equally  down  on  both  fides,  from  eaft  and 
weft,  or  from  north  to  fouth.  So  the  fharp  roofs 
of  our  houfes,  v/herc  the  water  runs  down  equally 
on  the  oppi  fite  fides,  arc  called  by  the  iame  name. 
Other  objeftions  are  drawn  from  the  ikuation  ot" 
places,  and  from  the  number  and  fituation  of  the 
fountains  themfelves,  every  one  of  which  Mr  Bruce 
found  by  actual  menluration  to  be  different  from 
Kircher's  account.  The  following,  however,  he  looks 
upon  to  be  decifive  that  Paez  never  was  on  the  fpot. 
"  He  liiys,  the  field  in  which  the  fountains  of  the 
Nile  are,  is  of  very  diPncuit  accefs;  the  afcent  to  it 
being  very  fteep,  excepting  on  the  north,  where  it 
is  plain  and  eafy.  Now,  if  we  look  at  the  beginning 
of  this  defcrlption,  we  ftiould  think  it  would  be  the 
defcent,  not  the  afcent,  that  would  be  troublefome  ; 
for  the  fountains  were  placed  in  a  valley,  and  people 
rather  drfcend  into  valleys  than  afend  into  them  ;  but 
fuppofin^  it  was  a  valley  in  which  there  was  a  field  up~ 
on  which  there  was  a  mountain,  and  on  the  mountain, 
thefe  fountains  ;  ftill,  I  fay,  that  thefe  mountains  are 
nearly  inacceffible  on  the  three  fides  ;  but  that  the 
molt  difficult  of  them  all  is  the  north,  the  way  we 
al'ccnd  from  the  plain  of  Goutto.  From  the  eaft, 
by  Sacala,  the  yfcent  is  made  from  the  valley  of  Lit- 
chamhara,  and  from  the  plain  of  Ailoa  to  the  foutiJ 
you  have  tiie  almoft  perpendicular  craggy  cliff  of 
Geefh,  covered  wi.h  thorny  bu'hes,  trees,  and  bam- 
boos, which  covers  the  mouth  of  the  caverns  ;  and  on 
the  north  you  have  the  mountains  of  Aformafha,, 
thick  fet  with  all  forts  of  thorny  trees  and  fhrubs, 
efpccially  v.ith  tlie  kantuffa  :  thefe  thickets  are,  more-. 

ever- 


Nilu.. 


NIL  [7 

Nile.  over,  filled  ivith  wild  beaRs,  erpeciallj  huge,  long- 
— '■' —  haii'ed  baboons,  which  wc  Irequently  met  walking  up- 
right. Through  thcfe  high  and  diflicidt  mountains 
wc  have  only  nariow  paths,  like  iliofeof  fneep,  made 
by  the  goats,  or  the  wild  bealts  we  are  ipeaking  ci, 
which,  alter  we  had  walked  on  tliem  tor  a  long  I  pace, 
landed  us  frequently  at  die  edge  of  feme  valley  or 
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the  cataraifl  of  Jan  Add,  and  renew  his  treaty  with 
the  Kenncufsi  This  gentleman  accordingly  embark- 
ed upon  one  of  the  veiTels  conimon  on  Uie  Nile,  but 
met  with  a  great  many  difficulties  and  dil'allers  before 
he  could  reach  Syene  and  the  fird  cataract ;  after 
which  having  with  ftill  greater  difficulty  reached  Ibrini, 
inftead  of  meeting  with  any  encouragement  tor  the 
count  to  pr(>ceed  on  his  voyage,  he  was  robbed  of 
new  road.  From  towards  Zecgam  to  the  weflward,  all  he  had  by  the  governor  of  the  fort,  and  nanowly 
and  from  the  plain  where  the  river  winds  io  much,    efcapc  J  with  his  life  ;  it  having  been  for  fonic  time  de- 


Nile. 


precipi 


ce,  and  forced  us  to  go  back  again  to  feek  a 


is  the  only  cafy  accefs  to  the  fountains  of  the  Nile  ; 
and  they  thatafcend  to  them  by  th;s  way  will  i.ot  even 
think  that  approach  too  e.dy." 

Peter  Hcyling,  a  proteftant  of  Lubec,  rcfided  fe- 
veral  years  in  the  country  of  Gojam,  and  was  even 
governor  of  it,  but  he  never  made  any  attempt  to  dif- 
cover  the  fcurce  of  the  Nile  ;  dedicating  himfelf  en- 
tirely to  a  Itudious  and  folitary  life.  The  mofl  ex- 
traordinary attempt,  however,  that  ever  was  made 
to  dilcover  the  fource  of  this  or  any  other  river,  was 
that  of  a  German  nobleman  named  PcUr  Jofeph  cle 


termined  by  him  and  his  foidiers,  that  Mr  Norden 
Ihould  be  put  to  death.  By  thefe  difficulties  the  count 
wasib  much  di'heartened,  that  he  determined  to  make 
no  more  attempts  on  the  Nubian  fide.  He  now  re- 
folved  to  enter  Abyffinla  by  the  ifland  of  Mafuali. 
With  this  view  he  undertook  a  voyage  round  the 
Ca|  e  of  Good  Hope,  in  order  to  reach  the  Red  Set  by 
the  llraits  af  Babelmandel :  but  having  begun  to  ufe 
his  Spanilh  commiffion,  and  taken  two  Englifh  (hips, 
he  was  met  by  ccmmcidore  Barnet,  who  made  prizes 
of  all  the  veifels  he  had  with  him,  and  fent  home  the 


i?tf<;7.v,  comte  dc  Defrcval.     He  had  been  in  tlie  Da-    count  himfelf  paifenger  in  a  Portuguefe  (liip  to  Liibon. 
nifh  navy  from  the   year   1721  ;  and,  in    17.^9,  w-as        Thus  Mr  I5ruce   confiders  himielf  as  the   firft  Eu- 
ropean. wl;o  reached  the  fources  cf  tliis  river.     He 


made  rear-admiral. That  fame  year  he  refigncd  hib  com. 
miffion,  and  began  his  attempt  to  difcover  the  fource 
of  the  Nile  in  Egypt.  To  this  country  he  took  his 
wife  along  with  him  :  and  had  no  fooner  reached  Cairo, 
than  he  quarrelled  w'ith  a  turkiffi  mob  en  a  point  ot 
etiquette  ;  which  inllantly  brought  upon  them  the 
janizaries  and  guards  of  police,  to  take  them  into 
"cullody.  The  countefs  exerted  htrfelf  in  an  extra- 
ordinary manner ;  and,  armed  only  with  a  pair  of 
fciifars,  put  all  the  janizaries  to  flight,  and  even 
wounded  fevcr.d  of  them  ;  fo  that  her  Imiband  was 
left  at  liberty  to  puriue  his  plan  of  difcuvery.  To 
accomplilh  this,  he  provided  a  barge  with  fmall 
cannon,  furnifhed  wi  h  all  neceilary  provifions  lor 
himfelf  and  his  wife,  who  was  ftill  to  accompany 
him.  Before  he  fet  out,  however,  it  was  fug- 
t;eft;ed  to  him,  that,  fuppofmg  government  might 
proteft  him  fo  far  as  to  allow  his  barge  to  pafs  the 
confines  of  Egypt  fafely,  and  to  the  firft  cataraft  ;  liip- 
pofing  alfo  that  Ihe  wa?  arrived  at  Ibrim,  or  Deir, 
the  Lift  garrifons  depending  on  Cairo  :  yet  ftill  fome 
days  journey  above  the  garrifons  of  Deir  and  Ibrim 
began  the  dreadful  defarts  of  Nabia  ;  and  farther  fouth 
at  the  great  cat.iraiS  of  J.-in  Adel,  the  Nile  falls  20  feet 
down  a  perpendicular  njck — fo  that  here  his  voyage 
muft  undoubtedly  end.  The  count,  however,  flat- 
tered himfelf  with  being  able  to  obtain  fuch  affiftance 
Irnm  the  garfifons  Ibrim  and  Deir,  as  would  en- 
al>le  him  to  take  the  velfel  to  pieces,  and  to  carry  it 
up  above  the  catarafl,  where  it  could  again  be  launch- 
ed into  the  river.  To  facilitate  this  ichem-e  he  had 
■■even  entered  into  a  treaty  with  fome  of  the  barbarians 
named  Kcnnoufi,  who  refide  near  the  cataiaft,  and 
employ  themfelves  in  gathering  fena,  which  abounds 
in  their  countiy.  They  promifed  to  affift  him  in 
tliis  extraordinary  adventure  ;  but,  luckily  for  the 
count,  he  fuiT'ercd  himfelf  at  lail  to  be  perfuadcd  by 
Ibme  Venetian  merchants  at  Cairo  not  to  proceed  in 
perpjn  on  fuch  a  dangerous  and  unheard  of  naviga- 
tion, but  rather  to  deput;  INIr  Korden,  his  lieutenant, 
Nvho  was  likewife  to  ferve  as  his  draughtfman  to  re- 
conoitre    the   forts  of   ibrim  and  Deir,   as  well  :is 


informs  us  that  they  are  in  the  country  of  the  Agows, 
as  Kircher  had  faid  ;  fo  that  the  latter  muft  ei:her  have 
vifited  them  himfelf,  or  have  had  very  good  informa- 
tion concerning  them.  The  name  ot  the  place  thro' 
which  is  the  paifage  to  the  territory  of  the  Agows, 
is  Alalii ;  a  plain  or  rather  valley,  generally  about  half 
a  mile,  and  never  exceeding  a  whole  mile,  in  breadth. 
The  mountains  which  furround  it  are  at  firft  of  an  in- 
confiderable  height,  covered  to  the  very  top  with  her- 
bage and  acacia  trees ;  but  as  they  proceed  to  the 
fouthward  they  become  more  rugged  and  woody. — 
On  the  top  of  thefe  mountains  are  delightful  plains, 
producing  excellent  paftnre.  Thofe  to  the  weif  join 
a  mountain  called  v'//i>rTOa//^(7,  where,  Iroma  diredion 
nearly  fouth-eaft,  they  turn  fouth,  and  inclofe  the 
villages  and  teniti  ry  of  Sacalla,  which  lie  at  the  foot 
of  them  ;  and  ftill  lower,  that  is,  more  to  the  weftward 
is  the  fm.iU  village  of  Geelh,  where  the  fountains  of 
the  Nile  are  fituated.  Here  the  mountains  are  in  the 
form  of  a  crefcent ;  and  along  thefe  the  river  takes 
its  courfe.  Thofe  which  inclofe  the  eaft  fide  of  the 
plain  run  parallel  to  the  former  in  their  whole  courfe, 
making  part  of  the  mountains  of  Lechtambara,  or 
at  lealt  joining  with  them  ;  and  thefe  two,  when  be- 
hind Aformaika,  turn  to  the  fouth,  and  then  to  the 
fouth-weft,  taking  the  fame  form  as  they  do ;  only 
making  a  greater  curve,  and  inclonng  them  liktwife 
in  the  form  of  a  crefcent,  the  extremity  of  wnich  ter- 
minates immediately  above  a  Imall  lake  named  Gooik' 
ICO  in  the  plain  of  Alfoa,  belov\'  Geeffi,  .and  direftly 
at  the  fountains  of  the  Nile. 

Having  palled  feveral  confiderable  ftreams,  all  of 
which  empty  themf.lves  into  the  Nile,  our  ir.tvcller 
found  hmfeif  at  laft  obliged  to  afcend  a  very  fteep  and 
rugged  mountain,  where  no  otlier  pathjwas  to  be  found 
but  a  very  narrow  one  made  by  tl;e  Iheep  'r  goats,  and 
which  in  fome  places  was  broken,  and  full  of  holes;  in 
others, he  v.-as  obftructed  with  large  ilones,  which  teem- 
ed to  have  remained  tliere  fince  die  creation.  The  whole 
was  covered  with  thick  wood;  and  he  was  every  where 
Hopped  by  the  contufFa,  as  well  as  by  feveralother  diorny 

plants, 
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Nile.      plimts,  almoll  as  troublefome  as  that.     Having  at  laft, 

— ^ however,  reached  the  top,  he  had  a  fight  of  the  Nile 

immediately  below  him  ;  but  io  diminillied  in  fizc, 
that  it  now  appeared  only  a  brook  fcarce  lulKcient 
to  turn  a  mill.  The  village  of  Geefh  is  not  within 
fight  of  the  fountains  of  the  river,  though  not  more 
than  600  yards  diftant  from  them.  The  country  about 
that  place  terminates  in  acliif  of  about  300  yards  high, 
vhich  reaches  down  to  tlie  plain  of  All'oa,  continuing 
m  the  fame  degree  of  elevation  till  it  meets  the  Nile  a- 
gain  about  1 7  miles  to  the  fouthward,aftcr  having  made 
the  circuit  of  the  provinces  of  Gojam  and  Damot.  In 
the  middle  of  this  clitT  is  a  vail  cave  running  ftraight 
northward,  with  many  bye -paths  forming  a  natural  la- 
byrinth, of  fufficient  bignels  to  contain  the  inhabitants 
e.f  the  whole  village  v  ith  their  cattle.  Into  this  Mr 
Bruce  advanced  about  100  yards,  but  he  did  not  choofe 
to  go  farther,  as  the  candle  he  carried  with  him  feem- 
ed  ready  to  go  out ;  and  the  people  alTured  him  that 
there  was  nothing  remarkable  to  be  feen  at  the  end. 
The  face  of  this  cliff,  fronting  the  fouth,  affords  a 
very  piiflurefqus  view  from  the  plain  of  Aflba  below  ; 
parts  of  the  houfes  appearing  at  every  flage  through 
the  bullies  and  thickets  of  trees.  The  mouths  of  the 
cavern  above  mentioned,  as  well  as  of  feveral  cithers 
which  Mr  Bruce  did  not  fee,  are  hid  by  almoft  impe- 
netrable fencesof  the  worll  kind  of  thorn;  nor  is  there 
any  other  communication  betwi,\t  the  upper  part  and 
the  houfes  but  by  narrow  winding  flieep-paths,  very  dif- 
ficult to  be  difcovered  ;  all  of  them  being  allowed  to  be 
overgrown,  as  a  part  of  the  natural  defence  of  the 
people.  The  edge  of  the  cliff  is  covered  with  lofty  and 
high  trees, which  feem  to  form  a  natural  fence  to  prevent 
people  from  falling  down  ;and  the  beautyof  the  flowers 
which  the  AbyfUnian  thorns  bear,  feem  to  make  fome 
amends  for  their  bad  qualities.  From  the  edge  of  the 
clilT  of  Geelh,  above  where  the  village  is  fituated,  the 
ground  flopes  with  a  defcent  cue  north,  till  we  come 
10  a  triangular  marlli  upwards  of  86  yards  broad,  and 
286  from  the  edge  of  the  cliff,  and  from  a  prieft's  houfe 
where  Mr  Bruce  refided.  On  the  eaft,  the  ground 
defcendswith  a  very  gentle  flope  from  the  large  village 
of  Sacala,  which  gives  its  name  to  the  territory,  and 
is  about  lix  miles  diftant  from  the  fource,  though  to 
appearance  not  above  two.  About  the  middle  of  this 
marih,  and  not  quite  40  yards  from  the  foot  of  the 
mountain  of  Geefh,  rifes  a  circular  hillock  about  three 
feet  from  the  furtace  of  the  marfh  it:'elf,  though  found- 
ed apparently  much  deeper  in  it.  The  diameter  of 
this  hillock  is  not  quite  12  feet,  and  is  furrounded 
by  a  Ihallow  trench  which  collefts  the  water  and  fends 
it  off  to  the  eaftward.  This  is  firmly  built  of  fod 
brought  from  the  fides,  and  kept  conftantly  in  repair 
by  the  Agows,  who  wovfliip  the  river,  and  perform 
their  religious  ceremonies  upon  this  as  an  altar.  In 
the  mldfl  of  it  is  a  circular  hole,  in  the  formation  or 
enlargement  of  which  the  work  of  art  is  evidently  dif- 
Gernible.  It  is  always  kept  clear  of  grafs  and  aquatic 
plants,  and  the  water  in  it  is  perfc6tly  pure  and  lim- 
pid, but  without  any  ebullition  or  motion  difcernlblo 
on  its  furface.  The  mouth  is  fome  parts  of  an  inch 
lefs  than  three  feet  diameter,  and  at  the  time  our  au- 
thor firll  vifited  it  (Nov,  5.  1770),  the  water  ffood 
about  two  inches  from  the  brim,  nor  did  it  either  iji- 


creafe  ordirninifli  during  all  the  ti;"nc  of  his  refidence  Nile 
at  Geefh.  On  putting  down  the  Ihaft  of  a  lance,  he  ""  ~^ 
found  a  very  feeble  refillancc  at  fix  feet  four  inches, 
as  if  from  weak  rnihes  and  grafs ;  and  about  fix  inches 
deeper  he  found  his  lance  had  entered  into  foft  earth, 
but  met  with  no  obllruffion  from  ftones  or  gravel:  and 
the  fame  was  confirmed  by  ufing  a  heavy  plummet, 
with  a  line  befmeared  with  foap This  is  the  firfl  foun- 
tain of  the  Nile. 

Tjie  fecond  fountain  is  fituated  at  about  ten  feet 
diftant  from  the  former,  a  little  to  the  well  of  fouth; 
and  is  only  11  inches  in  diameter,  but  eight  feet 
three  inches  deep.  The  third  is  about  20  feet  SSW 
from  the  firfl ;  the  mouth  being  ibmcwhat  more  than 
two  feet  in  diameter,  and  five  feet  eight  inches  in  depth. 
Thefc  fountains  are  made  ufe  of  as  altars,  and  from  the 
foot  of  each  ifiues  a  brilk  running  rill,  which  uniting 
with  the  water  of  the  firll  trench,  goes  off  at  the 
eaft  fide  in  a  ftream  which,  our  author  conjectures, 
would  fill  a  pipe  about  two  inches  diameter.  The  wa- 
ter of  tliefe  fountains  is  extremely  light  and  good,  and 
intenfely  cold,  though  expofed  to  the  fcorching  heat 
of  tile  iim  without  any  fhelter  ;  -there  being  no  trees 
nearer  than  the  cliff  of  Geefii.  The  longitude  of  the 
principal  fountain  was  found  by  Mr  Bruce  to  be  36** 
55'  30"  E.  from  Greenwich.  The  elevation  of  the 
giound  according  to  his  account,  muft  be  very  great, 
as  the  barometer  ftood  only  at  22  Englifii  inches. 
"  Neither  (fays  he)  did  it  vary  fenfibly  from  that 
height  any  of  the  following  days  I  ftaid  at  Geelh  ;  and 
thence  I  inferred,  that  at  the  fources  of  the  Nile  I 
was  then  more  than  two  miles  above  the  level  of  the 
fea  a  prodigious  height,  to  enjoy  a  fky  perpetually 
clear,  as  alfo  a  hot  fun  never  overcaft  for  a  moment 
with  clouds  from  rifing  to  fetting."  In  tlie  morning 
of  Nov.  6.  the  thermometer  ftood  at  44°  at  noon 
96°,  and  at  funfet  46"^.  It  was  fenfibly  cold  at  night, 
and  ftill  more  fo  about  an  hour  before  funrife. 

Tlie  Nile  thus  formed  by  the  union  of  ftreams  from, 
thefc  three  fountains  runs  eaftward  tlirough  the  marfli 
for  about  30  yards,  with  very  little  increafe  of  its  water,, 
but  ftill  diftinclly  vifible,  till  it  is  met  by  the  grafi'y 
brink  of  the  land  defcending  from  Sacala.  By  this  it 
is  turned  gradually  NE,  and  then  due  north  ;  and  in 
the  two  miles  in  which  it  flows  in  that  direftion  it 
receives  many  fmall  ftreams  from  fprings  on  each 
fide;  fo  that  about  this  dlflance  from  the  fountains  it 
becomes  a  ftream  capable  of  turning  a  common  mill. 
Our  traveller  was  much  taken  with  the  beauty  of  this 
fpot.  "  The  fmall  rifing  hills  about  us  (fays  he)  were 
all  thick  covered  with  verdure,  efpecially  with  clover, 
the  largeft  and  finell  I  ever  faw  ;  tlie  tops  of  the 
heights  covered  with  trees  of  a  prodigious  lize ;  the 
Ifream,  at  the  banks  of  which  we  v.'ere  fitting,  was  lim- 
pid, and  pure  as  the  fineft  cryftal;  the  Ibd  covered 
thick  with  a  kind  of  bulhy  tree  that  feemed  to  affect 
to  grow  to  no  height,  but  thick  with  foliage  and  young 
branches,  rather  to  aiTift  the  furface  of  the  water  ; 
wliilft  it  bore  in  prodigious  quantities,  a  beautiful 
yellow  flower,  not  unlike  a  fingle  rofe  of  that  colour, 
but  vx'ithout  thorns  ;  and  indeed,  upon  examination, 
we  found  that  it  was  not  a  fpecies  of  the  rofe,  but  of 
the  hypericum.' 

Here  Mr  Bruce  exults  greatly  in  his  fuccefs  ;  as  ha- 
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"Nlli!.        having  not  only   feen  the  fount;inis  of  the  Nile,  but 
>~— '  ti^e  river  itfcli"  running  in  a  fmall  ftream  ;  ib  that  the 
ancient  faying  of  the  poet, 

Ncc  licu'il  populis parvuvi  tc  Nile  v'lders, 

could  not  be  applied  to  him.  Here  \\^J}  pp:d  over  it, 
he  fays,  more  tiien  50  times,  though  he  had  told  us, 
in  tlie  preced'ng  page,  that  it  was  thya  yards  over. 
From  this  ford,  however,  the  Nile'  turns  to  the  well- 
ward  ;  and,  after  run.-.ingoverloofe  ftones  occafionally 
in  that  direftion  about  four  miles  farther,  there  is  a 
fm, ill  cataraiflof  about  fix  leet  in  height;  attcr  which 
it  leaves  the  mountainous  country,  and  takes  its  courfe 
through  the  plains  of  Goutto.  Here  it  flows  fo  gently 
that  its  motion  is  fcarcely  to  be  perceived,  but  turns 
and  winds  in  its  direflion  more  than  any  river  he  ever 
faw  ;  forming  more  than  20  (harp  angular  peninfulas 
in  the  fpace  of  live  miles.  Here  the  foil  is  compofed 
of  a  marlhyclay,  quite  deflitute  of  trees,  and  very  dif- 
ficult to  travel  through  ;  and  where  its  ftream  receives 
110  confiderable  addition.  Ilfuing  out  from  thence, 
however,  it  is  joined  by  ieveral  rivulets  which  fall  from 
the  moun:ains  on  each  fide,  fo  that  it  becomes  a  con- 
iiderable  ftream,  with  high  and  broken  banks  covered 
with  old  timber  trees  for  three  miles.  In  its  courfe  it 
inclines  to  the  north  eaft,  and  winds  very  much,  till  it 
recei\'es  firft  a  fmall  river  named  D'l'wa,  aivl  then  ano- 
ther named  Z).^-^/'/';?,  or  the  river  Dee.  Turning  then 
Iharply  to  the  eaft,  it  fills  down  another  catara.ct,  and 
about  three  miles  below  receives  the  Jemma,  a  pure 
and  limpid  ftream,  not  inferior  in  fize  to  itfelf.  Pro- 
ceeding ftill  to  the  northward,  it  receives  a  number  of 
other  llreams,  and  at  laft  croflbs  the  fouthern  part  of 
the  lake  Tzana  or  Dembea,  preferving  the  colour  of 
its  ftream  during  its  palfage,  and  iifuing  out  at  the 
weft  fide  of  it  in  the  territory  of  Dara. 

There  is  a  ford,  though  very  deep  and  dangerous, 
nt  the  place  where  the  Nile  firft  afllimes  the  name  of 
a  river,  after  emerging  from  the  lake  Dembea  ;  but  the 
ilream  in  other  places  is  exceedingly  rapid  :  the  banks 
rn  thecourie  of  a  few  miles  become  very  hia;h,  an.d  are 
covered  with  die  moft  beautiful  and  variegated  veidure 
that  can  be  conceived.  It  is  now  confined  by  the 
mountains  of  Begemder  till  it  reaches  Alata,  where 
is  the  third  cataraft.  This,  we  are  informed  by  Mr 
J3ruce,  is  the  moft  magnificent  fight  lie  ever  beheld  ; 
but  he  thinks  that  the  heig-'t  has  rather  been  exagge- 
rated by  the  m  ffionarie-,  who  make  it  50  feet;  and 
after  many  attempts  to  meafure  it,  he  is  of  opinion 
that  it  is  nearly  40  feet  high.  At  the  time  he  vifited 
it,  the  river  had  lieen  pretty  much  fwelled  by  rain?, 
and  fell  in  one  ilieet  of  water,  without  any  interval,  for 
the  fpace  of  half  an  Engliih  mile  in  breadth,  v.ith  fuch 
a  noife  as  ftunned  and  made  him  giddy  for  fome  lime. 
The  rivor,  for  fome  fpace  both  above  and  below  the 
fall,  wis  -overed  v/ith  a  thick  mill,  owing  to  the  fmall 
parlicL's  o'  the  water  daflied  up  into  the  air  by  the 
\ioleMCc  of  the  (hock.  The  river,  though  fweilcd  be- 
yond its  ufil  fize,  retained  it  clearue'.s,  and  fell  into 
a  natural  ba'bn  of  rock:  the  dream  appearing  to  run 
Iiack  againft;  tlie  foot  of  the  precipice  over  which  it 
falls  with  great  violence  ;  forming  innumerable  ed- 
dies and  waves,  being  in  excefave commotion,  as  may 
leafily  be  im  ;gined  Jerome  Lobo  pret»nds  that  he 
was  able  to  reach  the  foot  of  the  rock,  and  fit  under 
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the  prodigious  arch  of  water  fpouting  over  it ;  but 
Mr  Bruce  does  not  hedtatc  to  pronounce  this  to  be 
an  abfolute  falfehood.  'J  he  noife  of  the  cataraft, 
which, he  fays,  islike  theloudefl  thunder,could  not  fail 
to  confound  and  deftroy  his  fenfe  of  hearing ;  while 
the  rapid  motion  of  the  water  before  his  eyes  would 
dazzle  the  fight,  make  him  giddy,  and  utterly  de- 
prive him  of  all  his  intcUeilual  p-Avers.  "  It  was  a 
moft  magiii.iccnt  fight  (fays  Mr  Bruce),  that  ages, 
added  to  the  greatcll  length  <•  f  human,  life,  would  not 
def'ace  or  eradicate  from  my  memory  :  it  ftruck  me 
with  a  kind  of  ftupor,  and  a  total  oblivii  n  of  where 
I  was,  and  of  every  other  fublunary  concern." 

About  half  a  mile  below  the  cataraiff,  the  Nile  is 
confined  between  two  rocks,  where  it  runs  in  a  nanow 
channel  with  impetuous  velocity  and  great ntife.  At 
the  village  of  Alata  there  is  a  bridge  over  it,  confiding 
of  one  arch,  and  that  no  more  than  2j  feet  wide. 
This  bridge  is  ftrongly  fixed  into  the  folid  rock  on 
both  fides,  and  ft:me  part  of  the  parapets  ftill  remain. 
No  crocodiles  ever  come  to  Alata,  nor  are  any  ever 
feen  beyond  the  catai-aft. 

Belov/  this  tremendous  water-fall  the  Nile  takes  a 
fouth  eaft  dlreflion,  along  the  weftern  fide  of  Begem- 
der and  Amhara  on  the  right,  inclofing  the  provir.ce 
of  Gojam.  It  receives  a  great  number  of  ftreams  from 
both  fides,  and  alter  (everal  turns  takes  at  laft  a  dl- 
reiftion  almcft  due  north,  and  approaches  within  62 
miles  of  its  f  ■urce.  Notwithftanding  the  vaft  increafc 
of  its  waters,  however,  it  is  ftiil  fordable  at  iome  fea- 
fons  of  the  year  ;  and  the  Galla  crofs  it  at  all  times 
without  any  difncnlty,  either  by  fwimming,  or  on 
goats-fkins  blown  up  like  bladders.  It  is  likewife 
croifed  on  fmall  rafts,  placed  on  two  flcins  filled  with 
wind  ;  or  by  twitting  their  hands  round  the  tails  of 
the  horfes  who  fwim  over  ;  a  method  always  ui'ed  by 
the  women  who  follov.' the  Abyffinian  armies,  and  are 
obliged  to  crofs  unfordable  rivers.  In  this  part  of 
the  river  crocodiles  are  met  with  in  great  numbers ; 
but  the  fuperftitious  people  pretend  they  have  charms 
fufficiently  powerful  to  defend  themfelves  againft  their 
voracity.  The  Nile  now  feems  to  have  forced  its  paf^ 
fage  through  a  gap  in  fome  very  high  mountains  which 
bound  the  country  of  the  Ganges,  and  (alls  down  a 
cataraiSof  2S0  feet  high  ;  and  immediately  below  this 
are  two  others,  both  of  very  confiderable  height. 
Thefe  mountains  run  a  great  way  to  the  weftward, 
where  they  are  called  Dyre  or  Tegla,  the  eaftern  end  of 
them  joining  the  mountains  of  Kueira,  where  they 
have  the  name  of  Fa-uclo.  Thefe  mountains,  our 
author  informs  us,  are  all  inhabited  by  Pagan  nations : 
but  the  country  is  lefs  known  than  any  other  on  the 
Alrican  continent.  There  is  plenty  of  gold  waihed 
down  from  the  mountains  by  the  torrents  in  the  rainy 
fcrdim ;  which  is  the  fine  gold  of  Sennaar,  named 
Tihhar. 

The  Nile,  now  running  clofe  by  Sennaar  in  a  direc- 
tion nearly  north  and  fouth,  makes  afterward*  a  (harp 
turn  to  the  eaft;  affording  a  pleafant  view  in  the  fair 
feafon,  when  it  is  brim-fiil!,and  indeed  the  only  orna- 
ment of  that  bare  and  inhofpitable  country.  Leaving 
Se.m 'ar,  it  pali'es  by  many  large  towns  inhabited  bv 
Arabj,  all  of  them  of  a  white  complexion  ;  then  paf- 
fing  Ge:  ri,  a;id  turning  to  the  north-eaft,  it  joins  the 
TacaZi^e,  paftlng,  during  its  courfe  through  this  coun- 
try. 
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Nile.       try  a  large  ;inj  populous  town  iinnied  Chcndi,  pro- 

— bnbly  the  Candace  of  the  ancients.     Huv  Mr  Bruce 

ftippoiis  the  ancient  ifland  or  peninfula  oF  Meroe  to 
have  been  fituated.  Having  at  lengih  received  the 
great  river  Atbara,  the  Allahoras  ot  the  ancients,  it 
turns  dircaly  north  lor  about  two  degrees  ;  then  ma- 
king u  very  unexpec'led  turn  v,-eR  by  fouth  for  more  than 
two  degrees  in  longitude,  and  winding  very  little, 
it  arrives  at  Korti,  the  firft  town  in  Barabra,  or  king- 
dom of  Dongola.  From  Korti  V.  runs  almoll  fouth- 
■weft  till  it  palies  Dongola,  called  alio  Bc}a,  the  capital 
of  Barabra  ;  after  which  it  comes  to  Moicho,  a  con- 
fiderable  town  and  place  of  refrelhmcnt  to  the  cara- 
vans when  tliey  were  allowed  to  pafs  from  Egypt  to 
Ethiopia.  From  thence  turning  to  the  north  eafl  it 
meets  v.'ith  a  chain  of  mountains  in  about  22°  15'  of 
N.  latitude,  where  is  the  feventh  catarart  named  Jan 
Adel.  This  is  likewlie  very  tremendous,  though  not 
above  half  as  high  as  that  of  Alata.  This  courfe  is 
now  continued  till  it  falls  into  the  Mediterranean  ; 
there  being  only  one  other  catara^T:  in  the  whole 
fpace,  which  is  much  inferior  to  any  of  thofe  already 
defcribed. 

This  very  particular  and  elaborate  account  of  the 
fomxes  of  the  Nile  and  of  the  courfe  of  the  river  given 
by  Mr  Bruce,  hath  not  efcaped  criticii'm.  We  find  him 
accni'cd  by  the  reviewers,  not  only  of  having  brought 
nothing  to  light  that  was  not  previoufly  known  to  the 
learned,  but  even  of  having  revelled  nothing  which  was 
not  previoufly  publilhed  in  Gutlnie's  Geographical 
Grammar.  This,  however,  feems  by  no  means  a  fair 
and  candid  cri.icifm.  If  the  fources  of  the  Nile,  as 
defcribed  by  Mr  Bruce,  were  known  to  the  author  of 
Guthrie's  Grammar,  they  muR  likewife  have  been  fo 
to  every  retailer  of  geography  fmce  the  time  of  the 
mifhonaries;  which,  as  the  reviewers  have  particu- 
larized that  book,  would  not  feem  to  have  been  the 
cafe.  If  any  thing  new  was  publifhed  there  previous  to 
the  appearance  of  Mr  Bruce's  work,  it  mufl:  probably 
have  been  derived  indireflly  from  himfelf ;  of  which 
clandeftlne  method  of  proceeding  that  gentlemen  has 
had  frequent  occafion  to  complain  in  other  eafes.  It  is 
alleged,  however,  that  he  has  given  the  name  oi  Nile 
to  a  ftream  which  does  not  deferve  it.  I'his,  like  all  other 
large  rivers,  is  compofed  of  innumerable  branches  ; 
to  vifit  the  top  of  every  one  of  which  would  be  in- 
deed an  Herculean  tafl?.  The  fource  of  the  largeft 
branch  therefore,  and  that  which  has  the  longeft 
courfe,  is  undoubtedly  to  be  accounted  the  fource  of 
the  river  ;  but  here  it  is  denied  that  Mr  Bruce  had 
fufScient  infonnation.  "  Of  the  innumerable  flreams 
(flay  they)  that  feed  tlje  lake  of  Tzan.i,  there  is  one 
fthat  ends  i«  a  bog,  to  which  Mr  Bruce  was  conduced 
by  Woldo,  a  lying  guide,  who  told  him  it  was  the 
fource  of  the  Nile.  Mr  Bruce,  in  a  matter  of  far 
lefs  importance,  would  not  have  taken  Woldo's  word  ; 
but  he  is  perfuaded,  that  in  this  cafe  he  fpoke  truth  ; 
becaufe  the  credulous  barbarians  of  the  neighbourinrf 
diftrift  paid  ibmeihing  like  worfliip  to  this  brook, 
which,  at  the  diftance  of  14  miles  fiom  its  fource,  is 
not  20  feet  broad,  and  nowhere  one  foot  deep.  Now 
it  is  almoft  unnecelFary  to  obferve,  that  tlie  natives  of 
that  country  being,  according  to  Mr  Bruce's  report, 
pagans,  might  be  expefled  to  w(a-(hip  the  pure  and  falu- 
tary  ftream  ;  to  which,  witli  otlier  extraordinary  quali- 
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tics,  their  fupcrllliion  afcribcd  the  power  of  cuiing  ths 
bite  of  a  mad  ilog.  Had  he  traced  to  its  fource  any 
of  the  other  rivulets  whi.h  run  into  the  lake  T/.ana, 
it  is  not  unlikely  that  he  might  have  met  v.'ith  fmiilar 
inftances  of  credulity  among  the  ignorant  inhabitants 
of  its  banks.  Yet  this  would  not  prove  any  one  of 
them  in  particular  to  he  the  head  of  the  Nile.  It 
would  be  trifling  with  the  patience  of  our  readers  to 
fay  one  word  njore  on  the  queftion,  whether  the  Por- 
tugucfe  Jefuits  or  Mr  Bruce  difcovered  what  ihey  er- 
roneoudy  call  the  head  of  the  Nile.  Before  either  - 
they  or  he  had  indulged  themfclves  in  a  vain  triumph 
over  the  labours  of  antiquity,  they  ought  to  have  b.en 
fure  that  they  had  clleifted  what  antiquity  was  unable 
to  accomplilh.  Now  t!ie  river  defcribed  by  the  Jefuit 
Kircher,  who  collcifted  the  informition  of  his  bre- 
thren, as  well  as  by  Mr  Bruce,  is  not  the  Nile  of  which 
the  anciei  .s  were  in  queft.  This  is  amply  proved  by 
the  prince  of  modern  geographei  s,  the  incomparable 
D'Anville  (at  leafl:  till  our  own  Rennal  appeared),  in 
a  copious  Memoir  publifhed  in  the  26th  volume  of  the 
Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Belles  Lettres,  p.  45'. 
To  this  learned  dilfertation  we  refer  our  readers ;  ad- 
ding only  what  feems  probable  from  the  writings  of 
Diodorus  Siculns  and  Herodotus,  that  the  ancients 
had  two  meanings  when  th-y  fpcjkc  of  the  head  or 
fource  of  the  Nile  ;  Firft,  Literally,  the  head  or  fource 
of  that  great  weftcrn  ftream  now  called  the  iVhite 
i?/Vr,- which  contains  a  much  greater  weight  of  watei'S, 
and  has  a  much  longer  courfe  than  the  river  defcribed 
by  the  Jefuits  and  by  Mr  Bruce:  and,  2dly,  Me- 
taphorically, the  caufe  of  the  Nile's  inundation.  This 
caufe  they  had  difcovered  to  be  the  tropical  rains, 
which  fall  in  the  e.x'tent  of  1 6  degrees  on  each  lidc  of  tl^e 
line  ;  which  made  the  Sacriftan  of  Minerva's  temple 
of  Sals  in  Egypt  tell  that  inqiiifitive  traveller  Hero- 
dotus, that  the  waters  of  the  Nile  run  in  two  oppo- 
fite  direflions  from  its  fource ;  the  one  north  into 
Egypt,  the  other  fbuth  into  Ethiopia  ;  and  the  re- 
ports of  all  travellers  into  Africa  ferine  to  explain  and 
confirm  this  obfervati^n.  Th;  tropical  rains,  they 
acknowledge,  give  rife  to  the  Nile  and  all  its  tributa- 
ry ftreams  which  flow  noitliward  into  the  kingdom 
of  Sennaar,  as  well  as  to  the  Zcboe,  and  fo  many 
large  rivers  which  flow  fouth  into  Etliiopia ;  and 
then,  according  to  the  inclination  of  the  ground,  fall 
into  the  Indian  or  Atlantic  Ocean.  Such  then,  accord- 
:  hig  to  the  Egyptian  prlefts,  is  the  true  and  philofo- 
phical  fource  of  the  Nile ;  a  fource  dill-overed  above 
3000  years  ago,  and  not,  as  Mr  Bruce  and  the  Jefuits 
have  fuppofed,  the  head  of  a  paltry  rivulet,  cnc  of  the 
innumerable  ftreams  that  feed  thelak;  Tzani." 

On  tliis  fevere  criticitin,  however,  it  is  obvious  to  re- 
mark, that  if  the  fource  of  the  Nile  had  been  difco- 
vered fo  many  years  ago,  there  is  not  the  leaft  proba- 
bility that  the  finding  of  it  Ihould  have  been  deemed 
an  impiflible  undertaking,  which  it  moft  certainly  was, 
by  the  ancients. —That  the  finding  out  the  fountains 
of  the  riv.'r  itfelf  was  an  objefl  of  their  inquiry,  can- 
not be  doubted  ;  and  from  the  accounts  given  by  Mi- 
Bruce,  it  appears  very  evident  that  none  of  tlie  an- 
cients had  equal  fuccefs  with  himfelf;  though  indeed 
tlie  Jefuits,  as  has  already  been  obferved,fcem  to  have 
a  right  to  difpute  it  with  him.  From  the  cTre- 
fpondence  of  his  ac;ounts  vich  that  of  the  Jefuits,  it 
K  appears 
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Nil«'  appenrs  cerluin  lli;it  the  moll  coiilld  rahl:  fl'rcuni 
""^'  -which  flows  into  the  lake  lV,:iiia  tikes  its  riic  fiom 
the  fountains  at  Geefh  already  tiefci'ibcJ ;  and  that 
it  is  the  moil  confiderable  plainly  appears  from  its 
ftream  being  vilible  through  the  whole  breadth  oi 
the  lake,  which  is  not  the  cafe  with  any  of  the  reft. 
The  preference  given  to  this  llreaui  by  the  Agows, 
\\ho  woifhip  it,  feems  alio  an  inconlelliblc  proof  that 
they  look  upon  it  to  be  the  great  river  which  paifcs 
through  Ethiopia  and  Egypt ;  nor  will  the  argument 
of  the  Reviewers  hold  good  in  fuppofrng  that  other 
dreams  are  worfhipped,  unlefs  they  could  prove  that 
they  are  fo.  As  little  can  it  be  any  objeflion  or 
difparagement  to  Mr  Bruce's  labours,  that  he  did  not 
difcover  the  fburccs  of  the  weltern  branch  of  the  Nile 
called  the  V/hite  River.  Had  he  done  fo,  it  might 
next  have  been  objefled  that  he  didnot  vifit  the  fprings 
of  the  Tacazze,  or  any  other  branch.  That  the  orlgi- 
gin  of  the  White  River  was  unknown  to  the  ancients 
may  readily  be  allowed  ;  but  fo  were  the  fountains  of 
Gcifli,  as  evidently  appears  from  the  erroneous  po- 
filion  of  the  fources  of  the  eaftern  branch  of  the  Nile 
laid  down  by  Ptolemy.  Our  traveller,  therefore, 
certainly  has  the  merit,  if  not  of  difcovering  the 
fonrces,  at  lead  of  confirming  the  accounts  which  the 
Jefuits  have  given  of  the  fources,  of  the  river  called 
the  Nile  ;  and  of  which  the  White  River,  whether 
greater  or  fmaller,  feems  to  be  accounted  only  a 
branch.  The  fuperior  veneration  paid  to  the  eaftern 
branch  of  this  celebrated  river  will  alfo  appear  from 
the  variety  of  names  given  to  it,  as  w-ell  as  from  the 
import  of  thefe  names ;  of  which  Mr  Bruce  gives  the 
fallowing  account. 

By  the  Agov.-s  it  is  named  Gz'icr,  Geefa,  or  Sc'ir; 
the  firft  of  which  term'-  fignifies  a  god.  It  is  like- 
wife  named  Ab,  father  ;  and  has  many  other  names,  all 
cf  them  implying  the  moll  profound  veneration. 
Having  defccnded  into  Gojam  it  is  named  jlkay ; 
which,  according  to  Mr  Bruce,  fignifies  the  river  that 
fuddenly  fwells  and  overflows  periodically  with  rain, 
Ey  the  Gongas  on  the  fouth  fide  of  the  mountains 
Dyre  and  Tagle,  it  is  called  Dahli,  and  by  thofe  on 
t-he  north  fide  Koiuifs  ;  both  which  names  fignify  a 
iKialchlv.g  dog,  the  latra'.or  anulis,  or  dog  flar.  In  the 
plain  country  between  Fazurlo  and  Sennaar  it  is  called 
N'l'.e,  which  fignifies  Hue;  and  the  Arabs  interpret 
this  name  by  the  word  Azsrgiie ;  which  rame  it  re- 
t.iins  till  it  reaches  Ha'faia,  where  it  receives  the 
White   River. 

Formerly  the  Nile  had  the  name  of  5'ins,  both  be- 
fore and  after  it  enters  Beja,  which  the  Greeks  ima- 
gined was  given  to  it  on  account  of  its  black  colour 
during  the  "inundation ;  but  Mr  Bruce  allures  us  that 
the  river  has  no  fuch  colour.  He  affirms,  with  great 
probability,  that  this  name  in  the  country  of  Beja 
imports  the  river  of  the  do'j-J}ar,  on  whofe  vertical  ap- 
pearance this  river  overflows  ;  "  and  this  idolatrous 
wcrihip  (fays  he)  was  probably  part  of  the  reafon  of 
the  qiieftion  the  prophet  Jeremiah  al'ks  :  And  what 
haft  tl-.ou  to  do  in  Egypt  to  drink  the  water  of  Seir, 
or  the  water  profaned  by  idolatrous  rites  r"  As  ior 
the  firil,  it  is  only  the  trandation  of  the  word  hahar 
applied  to  the  Nile.  The  inhabitants  of  the  Barabra 
to  this  diiy  call  it  Bahar  cl  Nil,  or  the  fca  of  the  Nile, 
in    coutradilU-;iaion  to  th«  Red  Sea,  for  which  they 
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have  no  otlier  name  than  Bahar  cl  Molech,  or  the 
Salt  Sea.  Thejunflion  of  the  thiee  great  rivers,  the 
Nile  flowing  on  the  well:  fide  of  Merce;  tlie  Tac.izzc, 
which  walhes  the  eaft;  fide,  ard  joins  the  Nile  at  Mag- 
giran  in  N.  Lat.  17"  ;  and  the  Mareb,  which  fails  into 
tliis  laft  fomething  above  the  junction,  gives  the  name 
of  Triton  to  the  Nile. 

The  name  JEgyptus,  which  it  has  in  Homer,  and 
which  our  author  fuppofes  to  have  been  a  very  an- 
cient name  even  in  Ethiopia,  is  more  diiticult  to  ac- 
count for.  This  has  been  almoft  univerfilly  fup- 
pofed  to  be  derived  from  the  black  colour  of  the  in- 
undation ;  but  Mr  Bruce,  for  the  reafons  already 
given,  will  not  admit  of  this.  "  Egypt  (fays  he)  in 
the  Ethiopia  is  called  y  Gipt,  Agar  ;  and  an  inhabi- 
tant of  the  country,  Gypt,  for  precifely  fo  it  is  pronoun- 
ced ;  which  means  the  country  of  ditches  or  canals, 
drawn  from  the  Nile  on  bodi  fides  at  right  angles 
with  the  river  :  nothing  furely  is  more  obvious  than 
to  write  y  Gibt,  fo  pronounced,  Egypt ;  and,  with  its 
termination  us  or  os,  Egyptus.  The  Nile  is  alfo  called 
Kronides,  Jupiter ;  ajid  has  had  feveral  other  appella- 
tions beftowed  upon  it  by  the  poets ;  though  thefe 
are  rather  of  a  tranfitory  nature  than  to  be  ranked 
among  the  ancient  names  cf  the  river.  By  fome  of 
the  ancient  fathers  it  has  been  named  Geon;  and  by  a 
ftrange  train  of  miracles  they  would  have  it  to  be  one 
of  the  rivers  of  the  terreftrial  paradifs  ;  the  fame  which 
is  faid  to  have  encompafied  the  whole  land  of  Culb  or 
Ethiopia.  To  effect  this,  they  are  obliged  to  bring 
the  river  a  great  number  of  miles,  not  only  under  the 
earth,  but  under  the  fea  alfo  ;  but  fuch  reveries  need 
no  refutation." 

Under  the  article  Egypt  we  have  fo  fully  explain, 
ed  dre  caufe  of  the  annual  inundation  of  the  Nile,  that, 
widi  regard  to  the  phenomena  itfelf,  nothing  far- 
ther feems  neccffajy  to  be  added.  We  Ihall  therefore 
only  extrad  from  Mr  Bruce's  work  what  he  has  faid 
concerning  the  mode  of  natural  operation  by  which 
the  tropical  rains  are  produced  ;  which  are  now  uni- 
verfally  allowed  to  be  the  caufe  of  the  annual  overflow- 
ing of  this  and  other  rivers. 

According  to  this  gentleman,  the  air  is  fo  much  ra- 
refied by  the  fun  during  the  time  that  he  remains  al- 
moft ftalionary  over  the  tropic  of  Capricorn,  that  the 
other  winds  loaded  with  vapours  rnib  in  upon  the  land 
fi-om  the  Atlantic  ocean  on  the  weft,  the  Indian  ocean 
on  die  eaft,  and  the  cold  Southern  ocean  beyond  the 
Cape.  Thus  a  great  quantity  of  vapour  is  gadiered, 
as  it  were,  into  a  focus  ;  and  as  the  fame  caufes  con- 
tinue to  operate  during  the  progrefs  of  die  fun  north- 
ward, a  vaft  train  of  clouds  proceed  from  foudr  to 
north,  which,  Mr  Bruce  informs  us,  are  fometimes  ex- 
tended much  farther  than  at  other  times.  Thus  he  tells 
us,  that  for  two  years  fome  white  dappled  clouds  were 
feen  at  Gondar  on  the  7th  of  January  ;  the  fun  being 
then  34°  diftant  from  the  zenith,  and  not  the  leall 
cloudy  fpeck  having  been  feen  for  fever.il  months 
before.  About  theiirft  of  March,  however,  it  begins 
to  rain  at  Gondar,  but  only  for  a  few  minutes  at  a  time, 
in  Large  drops  ;  the  fun  being  then  about  5°  diftant 
from  the  zenith.  The  rainy  feafon  commences  widi 
violence  at  every  place  when  the  fun  comes  directly- 
over  it;  and  before  it  commences  at  Gondar,  green 
boughs  and  leaves  appear  floating  in  tlic  Balrarrcl  Abaid, 
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Nile.       or  White  River,  whicli,  according;  to  ill 

■'■^' veil  by  llie  Galla,  our  author  fuppoles  to  take  its  rife  in 

about  5"  north  latitude. 

The  rains  ilierefore  precede  tlic  fun  only  about  5°  ; 
hut  tlicy  contim>c  and  increafe  alter  )ic  lias  pafTcd  it 
In  April  all  the  rivei-s  in  the  IVauhern  parts  of  Abyf- 
fmia  be^in  to  fvvell,  and  greatly  auj^mcnt  the  Nile, 
v'hirh  is^now  alfo  farther  augmcr.tcd  by  the  v.ift  quan- 
tity of  water  poured  ir.to  the  lake  Tzana.  On  the 
firll  days  of  M:iy,  the  fun  pafics  the  village  of  gerri 
which  is  the  limit  of  the  tropical  rains  ;  and  it  is  very 
remarkable,  tiiat  though  the  fan  ftill  continues  to  o- 
perate  with  unabated  vigour,  all  his  influence  cannot 
bring  the  clouds  farther  northward  than  this  village  ; 
the  reafon  of  which  Mr  Bruce,  with  great  reafon,  fup- 
pofes  to  be  the  want  of  mountains  to  the  northward. 
In  confirmation  of  this  opinion,  he  obfervcs,  that  the 
tropical  rains  flop  at  the  latitude  of  14"  inftead  of 
16°  in  the  vi'eftern  part  of  the  continent.  All  this 
time,  however,  they  cnnrinue  violent  in  AbyOlnia ; 
and  in  the  beginning  of  June  the  rivers  are  all  full,  and 
continue  fo  while  the  fun  remains  ftationary  in  the  tro- 
pic of  Cancer. 

Tills  excefllve  rain,  which  would  fweep  off  the  whole 
foil  of  Ecjypt  into  the  lea  were  it  to  continue  with- 
out intermiiTion,  begins  to  abate  as  the  fun  turns  fouth- 
■vvard  ;  and  on  his  arrival  at  tlie  zenith  of  each  place, 
on  liis  palfage  towards  that  quarter,  they  ceafe  entire, 
ly  ;  the  reafon  of  which  is  no  lefs  difficult  to  be  dif- 
covered  than  that  of  their  coming  on  when  he  arrives 
.-It  the  zenith  in  his  palTage  northward.  Be  the  rea- 
fon what  it  will,  however,  the  fafl  is  certain;  and  not 
only  fo,  but  the  time  of  the  rains  ceafing  is  exafl  to  a 
finglc  day  ;  inlbmuch,  that  on  the  25th  of  Septem- 
ber the  Nile  is  generally  found  to  be  at  its  higheft  at 
Cairo,  and  begins  to  diminilh  every  day  after.  Im- 
mediately after  the  fun  has  parted  the  line,  he  begins 
the  rainy  reafon  to  the  fouthward  ;  the  rains  conftant- 
ly  coming  on  with  violence  as  he  approaches  the  ze- 
nith of  each  place  ;  but  the  inundation  is  now  pro- 
moted in  a  different  manner,"according  to  the  diJFer- 
encc  of  circumftances  in  the  fituation  of  the  places. 
From  about  6°  S.  Lat.  a  chain  of  high  mountains  runs 
all  the  way  along  the  middle  of  the  continent  towards 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  interfefts  the  fouthern 
part  of  the  peninfula  nearly  in  the  fame  manner  that 
the  Nile  does  the  northern.  A  Ih-ong  wind  from  the 
fouth,  flopping  theprogrefs  of  the  condenfcd  vapours, 
daihcs  them  againll  the  cold  fummits  of  this  ridge  of 
mountains,  and  forms  many  rivers,  which  efcapc  in  the 
diredlion  either  of  eaft  or  weft  as  the  level  prefents  it- 
felf.  If  this  is  towards  the  weft,  they  fall  down  the 
fides  of  the  mountains  into  the  Atlantic,  and  if  on  the 
eaft  into  the  Indian  ocean. — "  The  clouds  (fays  Mr 
Bruce),  drawn  by  the  violent  adtion  of  the  fun,  are 
crnd.nfed,  then  broken,  and  fall  as  rain  on  the  top  of 
the  high  ridge,  and  fwell  every  river  ;  while  a  wind 
from  the  oce.m  on  the  e.ift  blows  like  a  monfoon  up 
e.ich  cf  theie  ftreanis,  in  a  direi^tion  contrary  to  their 
current,  during  the  whole  time  of  the  inundation  ;  and 
this  enables  boats  to  afcend  into  the  weftern  jiarts  of 
Sofala,  and  the  interior  country  to  the  mountains, 
where  lies  the  gold.  The  fame  elTeiS,  from  the  fime 
caufc  is  produced  on  the  weftern  fide  towards  the  At- 
lantic ;  the  high  ridge  of  mountains  being  placed  be- 
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countries  weft  and  eaft,  js  at  once 
the  fourcc  of  their  riches,  and  of  ihcfe  rivers  which 
conduft  to  the  treafures,  which  Vv'ould  be  othcrwifc  in- 
accelfiblc,  in  the  caftern  parts  oflhe  kingdoms  of  Be- 
nin, Congo,  and  Angola. 

"  There  are  three  remarkable  appearances  attend- 
ing the  inundation  of  the  Nile.  Every  morning  in 
Abyffinla  is  clear,  and  the  fun  lliines.  About  nine,  a 
fmall  cloud  not  above  four  fe;t  broad,  appears  in  tlic 
eaft,  whirling  violently  round  as  if  upon  an  axis; 
but  arrived  near  the  zenith,  it  firft  ab  ues  its  motion, 
then  lofes  its  form,  and  extends  itfelf  greatly,  and  fecms 
to  call  up  vapours  from  all  the  oppofite  quarters.  Tiiefis 
clouds  having  attained  nearly  the  fame  height,  rufli 
againft  each  other  with  great  violence,  and  jiut  mc  al- 
ways in  mind  of  Eliflia  i'oretelling  rain  on  mount  Car- 
niel.  The  air  impelled  before  the  lieaviell  mafs,  or 
fwilteft  mover,  malces  an  Impreftion  of  its  form  on  the 
colleflion  of  clouds  oppofite;  and  the  mom;ntithas 
taken  polTeffion  of  the  fpace  made  to  receive  it,  the 
moft  violent  thunder  pofiible  to  be  conceived  in'fantly 
follows,  with  rain  ;  after  fome  hours  the  fty  avair. 
clears,  with  a  vi'ind  at  north  ;  and  it  is  always  difa 
greeably  cold  when  the  thermometer  is  below  63", 

"  The  fecond  thing  remaikable  is  the  variaiion  of 
the  thermometer.  'When  the  fun  is  in  the  fouthern, 
tropic,  36°diftant  from  the  zenith  of  Gondar,  it  is  f;I- 
dom  lower  than  72°  ;  but  it  falls  to  60°.  and  6^,° 
when  the  fun  is  immediately  vertical ;  fo  happily  does 
the  approach  of  rain  compeiifate  the  heat  of  a  too 
fcorching  fun. 

"  The  third  is  that  remarkable  ftop  in  t!ie  extent 
of  the  rain  northward,  when  the  fun,  that  has  con- 
duced the  vapours  from  tlie  line,  and  Ihould  feem 
now  more  than  ever  to  be  in  polFcftion  of  them,  is 
here  over-ruled  fuddenly  :  till,  on  its  return  to  Gorri, 
again  it  refumes  the  abfolute  command  over  the  rain, 
and  reconduifls  it  to  the  Line,  to  furnifti  diftant  de- 
luges to  the  fouthward." 

With  regard  to  the  Nile  itfelf,  it  has  been  fiiid  that 
the  quantity  of  earth  brought  down  by  it  fi  om  Abyf- 
finia  is  fo  great,  that  the  whole  land  of  Egypt  is  pro- 
duced from  it.  This  queftion,  however  is  difculfed 
under  the  article  Egypt,  where  it  is  fliown  that  this 
cannot  poffibly  be  the  cafe. — Among  other  authori- 
ties there  quoted  was  that  ol'  Mr  Vohiey,  who  ftrenu- 
oufly  argued  againft  the  opinion  of  Mr  S.ivary  and 
others,  who  have  maintained  that  Egypt  is  the  gift  of 
the  Nile.  Notwithftanding  this,  however,  v.-c  find 
him  afferting  that  the  foil  of  Egypt  has  undiiubtedly 
been  augmented  by  the  Nile:  in  which  cafe  it  is  not 
unreafonable  to  fuppofe  that  it  has  been  produced  by 
it  altogether. — "  Tlie  reader  (fays  he)  will  conclude, 
doubtlefs,  frcm  what  I  have  faid,  that  writers  have 
flattered  themfelves  too  much  in  fupp-.fing  they  could 
fix  the  precife  limits  of  the  enlargement  and  rife  of 
the  Delta.  But,  though  I  would  reject  all  illufory  cir- 
cumftances,  I  am  far  f.-om  denying  the  faJi  to  be  well 
founded  ;  it  is  too  plain  from  reafon,  and  an  examina- 
tion oi  the  country.  The  rife  of  the  ground  appear* 
to  be  denioni'lra':ed  by  au  obfervation  on  which  little 
ftrels  had  be;n  laid.  In  going  from  Rofefa  to  Cairo, 
wlien  the  waters  are  low,  as  in  the  the  mon'.h  of  March, 
we  may  remark,  as  we  go  up  the  river,  that  the  fliore 
rifesgiadually above  the  water;  fo  that  it  overflowed 
K  2  two- 
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I*lf.      two  feet  at  Rofetta,  !t  overflows  from  three  to    four 

'■' at  F:iona,  and  upwards  of  twelve  at  Cairo  (a).     Now 

by  reafuning  from  this  faift,  we  may  deduce  the  proof 
of  an  in-creafe  by  fediment ;  for  the  layer  of  mud  be- 
in:^  in  proportion  to  the  thickncfs  of  the  fteets  of  wa- 
ter by  which  it  is  depofited,  muft  be  more  or  lefs  con- 
fiderable  as  th.efe  are  of  a  greater  or  lefs  depth  ;  and 
we  have  feen  that  the  like  gradation  is  obfervable  from 
Af  aun  to  the  fea. 

"  On  the  other  hand,  the  increafe  of  the  Delta  ma- 
jiifefts  iifelf  in  a  ftriking  manner,  by  the  form  of  Egypt 
along  the  Mediteranean.  When  we  confider  its  figure 
on  the  map,  we  perceive  that  the  country  which  is  in 
ihe  line  of  the  river,  and  evidently  ioimed  of  foreign 
materials,  has  alfumed  a  femicircular  iliape,  and  that 
the  ihores  o^  Arabia  and  Africa,  on  each  fide,  have  a 
direiStion  towards  the  bottom  of  the  Delta  ;  which  ma- 
nifeftly  difcovers  that  this  country  was  formerly  a 
n-ulf,  that  in  time  has  been  filled  up. 

"This  accumulation  is  common  to  all  rivers,  and  is 
accounted  for  in  the  fame  manner  in  all :  the  rain  wa- 
ter and  the  fnow  defcendmg  from  the  mountains  into 
the  valleys,  hurry  inccffantly  along  with  them  the 
earth  they  wafti  away  in  their  defcent.  I'he  heavier 
parts,  fuch  as  pebbles  and  fands,  foon  flop,  unlefs  for- 
ced along  by  a  rapid  current.  But  when  the  waters 
meet  only  with  a  fine  and  light  earth,  they  carry  away 
large  quantities  with  the  greateli  facility.  The  Nile, 
meeting  with  fuch  a  kind  of  earth  in  Abylfinia  and 
the  anterior  parts  of  Africa,  its  waters  are  loaded  and 
its  bed  filled  with  it;  nay  it  is  frequently  fo  embar- 
rafl'ed  wiih  this  fediment  as  to  be  ftraitened  in  its 
courfe.  But  when  the  inundation  reftores  to  it  its 
natural  energy,  it  drives  the  mud  that  has  accumu- 
lated towards  the  fea,  at  the  fame  time  that  it  brings 
down  more  for  the  enfuing  feafon  ;  and  this, arrived 
at  its  mouth,  heaps  up,  and  forms  llioals,  where  the 
declivity  dof  s  not  allow  fufficient  aiSion  to  the  cur- 
rent, and  white  the  f:a  produces  an  equillibrium  of 
refiftance.  The  ftagnation  which  follows,  occaiions 
the  groifer  particles,  which  till  then  had  floated,  to 
fink  ;  and  this  takes  place  more  particularly  in  thofe 
places  where  there  is  lead  motion,  as  towards  the 
Ihorcs,  till  tiie  fides  become  gradually  eHriched  by  the 
fpcils  cfthe  upper  country  and  of  the  Delta  itfelf: 
for  if  the  Nil-.-  takes  from  Abyfllnia  to  give  to  the 
Thebais,  it  llkewife  takes  from  the  Thebais  to  give 
10  tae  Delta,  aiid  from  the  Delta  to  cirry  to  the  fea, 
Wherever  its  waters  have  a  current,  it  defpoils  the 
fame  territory  that  it  enriches.  As  we  afcend  towards 
Cairo,  when  the  i  iver  is  low,  we  may  (ibferve  the  banks 
worn  iteep  on  each  fide  and  crumbling  in  large  flakes. 
The  Nile,  which  undermines  them,  depriving  their 
light  earth  of  fupport,-  it  falls  into  the  bed  of  the  ri- 
ver ;  for  when  the  water  is  high,  the  earth  imbibes 
it ;  and  when  the  fun  and  drought  return,  it  cracks  and 
moulders  .iway  in  great  flakes,  which  are  hurried  along 
by  the  Nile." 

Thus  does  Mr  Volney  argue  for  the  increafe  of  the 
Delta  in  the  very  fame  manner  that  others  have  ar- 
gued  for    the  produi-^tion    of    the  whole   country  of 


Egypt ;  an  opinion  which  he  is  at  great  pains  to 
refute.  Under  the  article  Ecypt,  however,  it  is 
fhown  that  the  Nile  does  not  bring  down  any 
quantity  of  mud  fufficient  for  the  purpofes  aflign- 
ed  ;  and  -with  regard  to  the  argument  drawn  from  the 
itiallownefs  of  the  inundation  when  near  the  fea,  this 
does  not  prove  any  rife  of  the  land  ;  but,  as  Mr  Ilen- 
ncl  has  judicioufly  obferved  in  his  remarks  on  the  in- 
undation of  the  Ganges,  arifes  from  the  nature  of  the 
fluid  itfelf.  The  reafon,  in  fliort,  is  this  ;  The  furface 
of  the  fea  is  the  lowed  point  to  which  the  waters  of 
every  inundation  have  a  tendency;  and  when  they  ar- 
rive there,  they  fpread  themfelves  over  it  with  more 
eafe  than  any  where  elfe,  becaufe  they  meet  with  lefs 
refinance.  Their  motion,  however,  by  reafon  of  the 
fmall  declivity,  is  lefs  fwift  than  that  of  the  waters 
farther  up  the  river,  where  the  declivity  is  greater; 
and  confequently  the  latter  being  fomewhat  impeded 
in  their  motion,  are  in  fome  degree  accumulated.  The 
furface  of  the  inundation,  therefore  ,  does  not  form  a 
perfeflly  level  plain,  but  one  gradually  floping  from  the 
anterior  parts  of  the  country  towards  the  fea ;  fo  that 
at  the  greateft  diftance  from  the  ocean  the  water  will 
always  be  deepeft,  even  if  we  (hould  fuppofe  the  whole 
country  to  be  pericclly  fmoolh,  and  compofed  of  the 
moft  folid  materials. — This  theory  is  eafily  underftood 
from  obferving  a  quantity  of  water  running  along  a 
wooden  fpcut,  which  is  always  more  lliallow  at  the 
end  of  the  fpout  where  it  runs  off  than  at  the  other. — 
With  regard  to  Mr  Volney's  other  arguments  they 
are  without  doubt  contradiflory  ;  for  if,  as  he  fays, 
the  river  takes  from  Abyffinia  to  give  to  the  Thebais, 
from  Thebais  to  give  to  the  Delta,  and  from  Delta  to 
the  fea,  it  undoubtedly  follows,  tliat  it  gives  nothing  to 
any  part  of  the  land  whatever,  but  that  altogether 
is  fwept  into  the  Mediterranean  fea  ;  which,  indeed, 
fome  very  trifling  quantities  excepted,  is  moft  probably 
the  cafe. 

It  has  been  remarked  by  Mr  Pococke,  a  very  judi- 
cious traveller,  that  in  the  beginning  of  the  inunda- 
tion, the  waters  of  the  Nile  turn  red,  and  fomeiimes 
green  ;  and  while  they  remainof  that  colour,  they  are 
mvwholefomc.  He  explains  this  phenomenon  by  fup- 
pofing,  that  the  inundation  at  firft  brings  away  that  red 
or  green  filth  which  may  be  about  the  lakes  w'here  it 
takes  its  rile  ;  or  about  the  fources  of  the  Imail  rivers 
which  flow  into  it,  near  its  pincipal  fource  ;  "  for, 
fiys  he,  though  there  is  fo  little  w-ater  in  the  Nile 
when  at  loweit ,  that  there  is  hardly  any  current  in 
many  parts  of  it,  yet  it  cannot  be  fuppofed  tliat  the 
water  Ihcnld  ftagnate  in  the  bed  of  the  Nile  fo  as  to 
become  green.  Afterwards  the  water  begins  to  be 
red  and  ftill  more  tufliid,  and  then  it  begins  to  be 
wholefom-?.'' — This  ci-rtumftance  is  explained  by  Mr 
Bruce  in  the  foikwing  manner.  The  country  about 
Navea  and  CaiFa,  where  the  river  Abiad  takes  its  riie, 
is  full  of  immcnfe  marlhes,  where,  during  the  dry  fea- 
fon, the  w.-iter  llagnates,  and  becomes  impregnated 
with  every  kind  of  corrupted  matter.  Thefe,  on  the 
commencement  of  the  rains,  overflow  into  the  river 
Abiad,  which  takes  its  rife  there.     The  overflowing 
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(  A )  "  It  Viould  be  curious  to  afccvtain  in  what  proportion  it  continues  up  to  Afouan.    Son 
have  interrogated  on  the  f«bjei5ts  aifured  me  that  it  was  much  higher  through  all  tire  Said  th; 


Some  Copts,  whom  I 
"lan  at  Cairo." 
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Nile.      of  tlneCe  vaft  mardies  firft  carry  the  dilcolourcd  water 

— ^' ■  into  Egypt  ;  after  which  follows  that  of  tlie  great  lake 

TzaiKi^  thniugh  which  the  Nile  palfcs  ;  which  having 
been  liagnated,  and  without  rain,  under  a  fcorching 
fun  for  ilx  months,  joins  it-;  putrid  waters  to  the 
former.  In  Abyffinia  alio,  there  are  very  few  rivers 
that  run  after  November,  but  all  of  them  (land  in  pro- 
digious pools,  which,  by  the  heat  of  the  fun,  likcwifc 
turn  putrid,  and  on  the  commencement  of  the  rains 
throw  oif  their  ftagnant  water  uito  the  Nile  ;  but  at 
laft  tlie  rains  becoming  conftant,  all  this  putrid  mat- 
ter is  carried  oif,  and  the  fources  of  the  inundation 
become  fweet  and  wholefome.  The  river  then  palling 
thro'  the  kingdom  of  Seunaar,  the  foil  of  which  is  a  red 
bole,  becomes  coloured  with  that  earth  ;  and  this  mix- 
ture, along  with  the  moving  fands  of  the  defarts,  of 
which  it  receives  a  great  quantity  when  raifed  by  the 
winds  precipitates  all  the  vifcous  and  putrid  matter, 
which  float  in  the  waters  ;  whence  Mr  Pocock,  judi- 
cioufly  obierves,  that  the  Nile  is  not  wholefome  when 
the  water  ia  ctearasd  green,  but  vi'henlbred  and  tur- 
bid that  it  ftains  the  water  of  the  Mediterranean. 

The  rains  in  Abyflinia,  which  ceafe  about  the  8th 
of  September,  generally  leave  a  fickly  feafon  in  the 
low  country  ;  but  the  difeafes  produced  by  thefe  rains 
are  removed  by  others  which  come  on  about  the  end 
of  Odlober,  and  ceafe  about  the  8th  of  November. 
On  thefe  rair.s  depend  the  latter  crops  of  the  Abylfi- 
nians  ;  and  lor  thefe  the  Agows  pray  to  the  river,  or 
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would  direft  the  courfeof  the  Nile  and  prevent  it  from 
fertilizing  the  land  of  Egypt ;  and  it  has  likewife  been 
related,  that  confidcrable  progrefs  was  made  in  this 
undertaking  by  another  emperor.  Mr  Bruce  has  be- 
llowed an  entire  chapter  on  the  i"ubje<5t  :  and  is  of  opi- 
nion, that  "there  ieems  to  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  jjof- 
fible  to  diminilh  or  divert  the  courfe  of  the  Nile,  that 
it  fhould  be  infufliclent  to  fertilize  the  country  of 
Egypt  ;  bccaufe  the  Nile,  and  all  the  rivers  that  run 
into  it,  and  all  the  rains  that  fwell  thefe  rivers,  fall  in 
a  country  two  miles  above  the  level  of  the  fea  ;  there- 
fore, it  cannot  be  denied,  that  there  is  level  enough  to 
divert  many  of  the  rivers  into  the  Red  Sea,  or  perhaps 
fl-ill  eafier  by  turning  the  courfe  of  the  river  Abiad 
till  it  meets  the  level  of  the  Niger,  or  pais  througlt 
thedefart  into  the  Mediterranean." — Alphonlb  Albu- 
querque is  fiid  to  have  written  frequently  to  the  king 
of  Portugal  to  fend  him  pioneers  from  Madeira,  with 
people  accuflomed  to  level  grounds,  and  prepare  them 
for  fugar  canes  ;  by  whole  allJftancc  he  meaiit  to  turn 
the  Nile  into  the  Red  Sea.  This  undertaking,  how- 
ever, if  it  really  had  been  projefted,  v."as  never  accom- 
plilhed  ;  nor  indeed  is  there  any  probability  that  ever 
fach  a  mad  attempt  was  propofed.  Indeed,  though 
we  cannot  deny  that  there  is  apoflibility  in  nature  of 
accomplilhing  it,  yet  the  vail  dilTicuky  of  turning 
the  courfeof  lb  many  large  rivers  mayjuflly  Itigma- 
tize  it  as  impracticable  ;  not  to  mention  the  obftacles 
which  mull  naturally  be  fuggelled  fiomthe  apparent 
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the  genius  or  fpirit  rellding  in  it.     In   Egypt,  hew-    inutility  of  the   undertaking,   and  whicli  would  arife 


ever,  the  efTeiH:  of  them  is  lelJom  perceived  ;  but  in 
feme  years  they  prove  excelllve  ;  and  it  he*  been  ob- 
ferved  that  the  Nile,  after  it  has  fallen,  has  again  rifen 
in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  alarm  the  whole  country.    This 
is  faid  to   have  happened  in  the    time   of  Cleopatra, 
when  it  was  fuppof'cd  to  prefage  the  extiniftion  of  the 
government  of  the  Ptolemies;  and  in  1737,  it  was 
likewife  imagined  to  portend  fonie  drsadful  calamity. 
The  quantity  of  rain,  by  which  all  this  inundatii  n 
is  occafioned,  varies  conllderably  in  diflerent  years  ; 
at  lead    at  Gonder,  where  Mr  Bruce  liad  an  opportu- 
nity of  mealliring  it.     In    1770  it  amotmtetl  to  35^: 
inches;  but   in     1771    it   amounted  to  no    lefs   than 
41,^55  inches    from  the  vernal  equinox  to  the  Sth  of 
September. — What  our  author  adds  concerning  the 
variation  of  the  r.ainy  months,  fecms  totally  irrecon- 
cileable  with  what  lie  had  before  advanced  concerning 
the  extreme  regularity  of  the  natuial  caufes  by  which 
tlie  tropical  rains  are  produced.     "  In  1770  (fays  he) 
Augufl  was  the  rainy  month  ;  in  1 77 1,  July. — When 
July  is  the  rainy  month,  the  rains  generally  ceafe  for 
fomedaysin   the   beginning  of  Augull,   and  then   a 
prodigous  deal  falls  in  the   latter  end  of  that  montli 
and  iirll  week  of  September.     In  other  years  July  and 
Augull  are  the  violent  rainy  months,   v.-iiile  June  is 
fair.     And  lallly,  in  others,  May,  June,  July,  Augull, 
and  the  firft  week  of  September." — If  this  is  the  caf-, 
what  becomes  of  the  regular  attraction  of  the  clouds 
by  the  fun  as  he  advances  northward  ;  of  tlie  coming 
on  of  the  rains  when  he  ai  rives  at  the   zenith  of  any 
place,  in  his  pafi'age  to  the  tropic  of  Cancer;  and  of 
their  ceafing  when  he  comes  to  the  fame  point  in  his 
return  fouthward  ? 

Under  the  article  Ethiopia  we  have  mentioned  a 
threat   of  one  of  the  Abyffinian  monarchs,  that  he 


from  the  oppofition  of  the  Egyptians. 

It  has  already  been  obferved  in   a  quotation  from 
the  Reviewers,  that  Herodotus   was  informed  by  the 
facriflan  or  fecretary  ot  the  treafury  ol  Minerva,  that 
one  half  of  the  waters  of  the  Nile  ran  nortli  and  the 
other  fouth.     This  is   alfo   taken   notice   of  by   Mr 
Bruce  ;  who  gives  the    following  explanation  of   it, 
"  The  fecretary  was  probably  of  that  country  himfeif, 
and  fcems  by  his  obfervation  to  have  known  more  of  it 
than  all  the  ancients  together.     In  fa<5l  we  have  I'een, 
that  between  13"  and  14°   nortlr   latitude,   the   Nile, 
with   all  its  tributary   ilreams,  which  have  their  rife 
and  courfe  within  the   tropical  rains,  falls  down  into 
the  flat  country  (the  kingdom  of  Sennaar),  which  is 
more   than   a   mile   lower  than  the  high  country  in, 
Abylllnia ;  and  thence,  with  a  little    inclination,    it 
runs  into  Egypt.     Again,  In  latitude  9^,  in  the  king- 
dom of  Gingiro,  the  Zebee  runs  foudi  or  fouth-eail 
into  the  Inner  Ethiopia,  as  do  alfo  many  other  rivers,. 
and,  as  I  have  heard  from  the  natives  of  that  country, 
empty  themielves  into  a  lake,  as  thofe  on   tlie  north 
fide  of  the  line  do  in'.o  the  lake  Tzana,  thence  diftri- 
butlng  their  waters  to  the  eail  and  v.'eft,     Thefe  be- 
come the  heads  of  great  rivers,  that  run  through  the 
interior  countries   of  Ediiopia   (correfpcnding  to   the 
fea-coaft  of  Melinda  and   Mombozaj  into  the  Indian 
Ocean :  whilll,  on  the  weflward,   they  are  the   origin 
of  the   vaft  ftreams  that  fall   into  the  Atlantic,  paf- 
llng   through    ISenin   and  Congo,   fouth-ward  of  the 
river    Gambia    and    the  Sierra-lcona.     In  fhort,  the 
periodical   rains  from  the  tropic  of  Capricorn  to  the 
line,being  in  equal  quantity  with  thofe  that  fall  between 
the  line  and  the  tropic  of  Cancer,  it  is  plain,  that  if 
the  land   of  Ethiopia   Hoped   equally  from  the  lino 
fouthward   and  northward,   the  rains  that  fall  would 
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Nile.  go,  llic  one  half  imnh  and  the  otlicr  half  fomh  ;  but 
— ^  '  lis  the  ground  from  5°  north  declines  all  fouthward,  it 
follows,  that  the  rivers  which  run  to  the  fouthward 
jnuft  be  equal  to  tliofc  that  run  northward,  plus  the 
rain  that  fails  in  the  5°  nortli  latitude,  where  the 
ground  begins  to  flopc  to  the  foutliw-ad  ;  and  there 
can  be  little  doubt  drat  this  is  at  lead  one  of  the 
reafons  why  there  are  in  the  fouthern  continent  fo  many 
3-ivers  larger  than  the  Kile,  that  run  both  into  the 
Indian  and  Atlantic  Oceans." 

From  this  account  given  to  Herodotus,  it  has  been 
fuppofed,  by  fome  writers  on  geography,  that  the 
Nile  divides  itfelf  into  two  branches,  one  of  which 
runs  northward  into  Egypt,  and  one  through  the 
country  of  the  negroes  weftward  into  the  Atlantic 
ocean.  This  opinon  was  tirft  broached  by  Pliny. 
It  has  been  adopted  by  the  Nubian  geographer,  was 
urged  in  fupport  of  it,  that  if  th-^  Nile  carried  down 
all  the  rains  which  fall  into  it  from  Abyffinia,  the 
people  of  Egypt  would  not  be  fafe  iii  their  houfes. 
But  to  this  Mr  Bruce  anfwcrs,  that  the  v.-afte  of  wa- 
ter in  the  burning  defarts  through  which  the  Nile 
paiTes  is  fo  great,  that  unlcfs  it  was  fupplied  by  ano- 
ther ftream,  the  White  river,  equal  in  magnitude  to 
itfelf,  and  which,  rifing  in  a  country  of  perpetual 
rains,  is  thus  always  kept  full,  it  never  could  reach 
Egypt  at  all,  but  would  be  loft  in  the  fandr,  as  is  the 
cale  with  many  other  very  confiderable  rivers  in  Afri- 
ca. "  The  rains  (fiiys  he)  are  collcifled  by  the  four 
great  rivers  in  Abyfluiia ;  the  Mareb,  the  Bowiha, 
the  Tacazze,  and  tlie  Nile.  All  thefe  principal,  and 
their  tributary  ftrcams,  would,  however,  be  abforb;d, 
nor  be  able  to  pafs  the  burning  defarts,  or  find  their 
way  into  Egypt,  were  it  not  for  the  White  river, 
Avhich  having  its  fource  in  a  country  of  almoft  perpe- 
tual rains,  joins  to  it  a  never  failing  ftream  equal  to  the 
Nile  itfelf." 

AVe   fhall   conclude  this  article   with   fome  account 
of  the  Agows  who    inhabit  the    country   about    the 
fources  of  the   Nile.     Thefe,  according  to  Mr  Bruce, 
are  one  of  the  moll  confidtrrable  nations  in  Abyffinia, 
and  can  bring  into  the  field  about  4000  horfe  and  a 
great  number  of  foot ;    but    were  once  much  more 
powerful  tlian   they  are  now,  having  been  greatly  re- 
duced by  the  invafions  of  the  Galla.     Their  province 
is  no  where  more  than  60  miles  in  length,  or  than  30 
in  breadth  ;  notwithftanding  which    they  fupply  the 
capital  and  all  the  neighbouring  cotmtry  w  ith  cattle, 
honey,   butter,  wax,  hides,    and    a  number  of  other 
necelfary  articles  :  whence   it  has  been  cuftomary  for 
the   Abyllinian  princes  to  exaft  a  tribute  ratlier  than 
military  fervice  from  them.     The  butter  is  kept  from 
putrefai^tinn  during  the  long    carriage    by  mixing  it 
with  a  fmall  Sjuantity  of  a  root  fomewhat  like  a  car- 
rot, which   they  call    mormoco.     It  is  of  a  yellow  co- 
lour, and  anfwers  the  purpofe  perfeiflly  well ;  which 
in  that  climate  it  is  very  doubtful  if  fait  could  do. 
The  latter  is  befides  ufed  as  money  ;  being  circulated 
inftead  of  fiiver  coin,   and  ufed  as   change  for  gold. 
Brides    paiDt  their  feet,  hands,  and  nails,  v.'ith  this 
root.     A  large  quantity  of  the  feed  of  the  plant  was 
brought  into  Europe  by  Mr  Bruce. 

Tbe  Agows  carry  en  a  conlider.able  trade'  with  the 
Khans;;jlla  and  other  black  favages  in  the  neighbour- 
liood     exchanging  die  produce  of  their  country  for 


gold,  Ivory,  horns  of  the  rhinoccrc;,  and  forne   fine      Kile. 
cotton.     'l"he    baibarlty   and     thiev/lli    difpofition  of  Niloinctcr. 
both  nations,  however,  render  this  trade  much  infe-  ''^^ 

rior  to  what  it  might  be. 

In  their  religion  the  Agows  are  grofs  idolators 
paying  divine  honours  to  tlie  Nile,  as  has  already 
been  obfcrved.  Mr  Bruce,  v,'ho  lodged  in  the  houfe 
of  the  pricft  of  the  river,  liad  an  opjOTrtiinity  of  be- 
coming acquainted  willi  many  paiticulars  of  their  de- 
votion. He  heard  him  addrefs  a  prayer  to  the  Nile,  in 
which  he  ftyled  it  the  «  Moft  High  God,  the  Sa- 
viour of  the  world."  In  this  prayer  he  petitioned 
for  feafonablc  rain,  plenty  of  gr.ifs,  and  the  prefer- 
vationof  a  kind  of  ferpents;  deprecating  thunder  alfo 
very  pathetically.  The  moll:  iublime  and  lofty  titles 
are  given  by  them  to  the  fpirit  which  they  fuppofe 
to  relide  in  the  river  Nile  ;  calling  it  everlafting  God, 
Light  of  the  world.  Eye  of  tjie  \Vorld,  God  of  Peace, 
their  Saviour,  and  father  of  the  Univerfc. 

The  Agows  are  all  clothed  in  hides,  which  tlicy 
manufafture  in  a  manner  peculiar  to  themfelvcs.  Thcfc 
hides  are  made  in  the  form  of  a  fhirt  reaching  down 
to  their  feet,  and  lied  about  the  middle  with  a  kind 
of  fafh  or  girdle.  1'he  lower  part  of  it  refemb'cs  a 
large  double  petticoat ;  one  fold  of  which  they  turn 
back  over  their  Ihoulders,  faftening  it  with  a  broach 
or  {kewer  acrofs  their  breaft  before,  and  the  married 
women  carry  their  childern  in  it  behind.  The  younger 
fort  generally  go  naked.  The  women  are  marriageaole 
at  nine  years  of  age,  though  they  commonly  do  not 
marry  till  eleven :  and  they  continue  to  bear  children 
till  30,  and  fometimes  longer.  They  are  generally 
thin,  and  below  the  middle  fize,  as  well  as  the  men. 
Barrenefs  is  quite  unknown  among  them. 

The  country  of  die  Agows  has  a  very  elevated 
fituation,  and  is  of  courfe  lo  temperate  that  the  heat 
may  eafily  be  borne,  though  litde  more  than  10°  from 
the  equator.  The  people,  however,  are  but  ihort- 
lived  ;  which  may  in  part  be  owing  to  the  oppreffion 
they  labour  under.  This,  according  to  Mr  Biuce, 
is  excelfive.  "  Though  their  country  (fays  hej 
abounds  wirli  all  the  necelfaries  of  life,  their  taxes, 
tributes,  and  fervices,  efpecially  at  prefent,  are  fo 
multiplied  upon  them,  v.-hilft  their  diflreifes  of  late 
have  been  fo  great  and  frequent,  that  they  are  only 
the  manufactures  of  the  commodities  they  fell,  to 
fatisfy  thefe  conftant  exorbitant  dema.nds,  and  can- 
not enjoy  any  part  of  their  own  produce  themfelves, 
but  live  in  penury  and  mifery  fcarce  to  be  conceived. 
We  faw  a  n\imber  of  women  wrinkled  and  fun-burnt  fo 
as  fcarce  to  appear  human,  wandering  about  under  a 
burning  fun,  with  one  and  fometimes  two  children 
upon  their  backs  :  gadiering  the  feeds  of  bent  grafs 
to  make  a  kind  of  bread." 

NIL0?>Ij1.TER,  or  NiLOscopE,  an  inllrument  ufed 
among  die  ancier.ts  10  meafure  the  height  oi  the 
water  of  th?  river  Nile  in  its  overflowings. 

The  word  comes  frum  Ni/x©-,  Nile  (and  that  from 
\ix  ().i/f,  "  new  mud."  or,  as  fome  others  will  have  it 
from  vsii,  "  I  flow."  and  ;>.i/c,  "  mud",)  and  ^^■'fo*, 
"  meafure."  The  Greeks  more  ordinarily  call  it  Nii>.5- 

The  nilometer  is  faid,  by  feveral  Arabian  writers, 
to  have  been  firft:  fet  up,  for  this  purpofe  by  Jofeph 
during  hie   regency  in    Egypt ;    die  meafure    of  it 
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KIlun  <t:r.  v.'.is  l6  ciib'us,  ihis  being  the   heig'it  of  the  incraafe 
^         ot'  the  Nile,  which  w;is  necellary   to  the  iViiitluhiefs 
of  Egypt. 

From  the  nieafure  of  this  column,  Dr  CumberUnd  f 
deduces  an  argument,  i  •.  order  to  prove  that  the  Jewilh 
and  Egyptian  cubit  were  of  the  fame  length. 

Ill  the  French  king's  library  is  an  Arabic  treatife 
on  nilometers,  intitled  Net! fi  alnal  al Nil ;  wherein  arc 
defciibed  all  the  overflowings  of  the  Nile,  from  the 
fir!!:  year  of  the  Hcgira  to  the  875th. 

Herodotus  mentions  a  column  created  in  a  point 
of  the  ifland  Delta,  to  ferve  asa  nilometer ;  and  there 
is  Hill  one  of  the  fame  kind  in  a  mofque  of  the  fame 
place. 

As  ail  the  riches  of  Egypt  arife  from  the  inunda- 
tions of  the  Nile,  the  inhabitants  ufed  to  fupplicate 
them  at  the  hands  of  their  Serapis  ;  and  committed 
the  moll  execrable  crimes,  as  aftions,  forfooth,  of  re- 
ligion, to  obtain  the  favour.  This  occafioned  Con- 
ftantine  e.xprefsly  to  prohibit  thefe  facrifices,  &c.  and 
to  order  the  nilometer  to  be  removed  into  the  church  ; 
whereas,  till  that  time,  it  had  been  in  the  temple  of 
Serapis.  Julian  the  apoftate  had  it  replaced  in  the 
temple,  where  it  continued  till  the  time  of  the  great 
Theodofius. 

Tire  only  rational  and  confiilent  account,  however, 
«  L'.rucc's  w'hieh  we  havs  of  the  nilometer  is  given  by  the  cele- 
Travels,  brated  traveller  Mr  Bruce.  "  On  the  point  *  of  the 
■""l.  3.  ifland  Rhode,  1-eCweeii  Gee/a  and  Caiio,  near  the 
middle  of  the  river,  is  a  round  tower  inclofnig  a  neat 
well  or  ciilern  lined  with  marble.  The  bottom  of  this 
well  is  on  the  fame  level  with  the  bottom  of  the  Nile, 
■which  has  free  accefs  to  it  through  a  large  opening  like 
an  embrafure.  In  the  middle  of  the  well  rifes  a  thin 
column  of  eight  fa;es  of  blue  and  white  marble  j  of 
which  ths  foot  is  on  the  lame  plane  with  the  bottom 
of  the  river.  This  pillar  is  divided  into  20  pecks,  of 
12  inches  each.  Of  thtfc  pecks  the  two  lowermoft 
are  left,  withodt  any  divifion,  to  lland  for  the  quan- 
tity of  fludge  which  the  water  depofus  there.  Tw-o 
pocks  are  then  divided,  on  the  right-hand,  into  24 
digits  each  ;  then  on  the  left,  four  pecks  are  divided 
into  24  digits;  then  on  the  right,  four;  and  on  the- 
left  another  four  :  again,  four  on  the  right,  which  com- 
pletes the  number  of  18  pecks  from  tire  firil  divilion 
marked  on  the  pillar,  each  peck  being  22  inches.  Thus 
the  wliole  marked  and  unmarked  amounts  to  fome- 
thing  more  than  36  feet  Englidi. 

On  die  night  of  St  John,  when,  by  the  falling  of 
the  dew,  they  perceive  the  rain-vi-ater  from  Ethiopia 
jiiixed  with  the  Nile  at  Cairo,  they  begin  to  announce 
the  elevation  of  the  river,  having  then  five  pecks 
of  water  marked  on  the  nilometer,  and  two  unmarked 
for  the  fiudge,  of  which  they  take  no  notice.  Their 
firll  proclamation,  fuppofmg  the  Nile  to  have  rifen 
12  digits,  is  12  from  6,  or  it  wants  12  digits  to  be 
fix  pecks.  When  it  has  rifen  three  more,  it  is  nine 
from  fix;  and  fo  on,  till  the  whole  iS  be  filled,  when 
all  the  land  of  Egypt  is  fit  for  cultivation.  Several 
canals  are  then  opened,  which  convey  the  water  into 
the  defart,  aud  hinder  any  further  llagnation  on  the 
fields.  There  is  indeed  a  great  deal  of  more  water 
to  come  from  Ethiopia ;  but  were  the  inundation 
fjfFered  to  go  on,  it  would  not  drain  fjon  cnouiWi  to 


fit  tlie  land  for  tillage  :  and  to 
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chief  is  the  principal  ufe  of  the  nilometer,  though 
the  Tmkiflr  government  makes  it  an  engine  of  taxa- 
tion. From  time  immemorial  the  Egyptians  paid,  as 
tribute  to  the  king,  a  certain  proportion  of  the  fruit 
of  the  groimd  ;  and  this  was  anciently  alccrtainctl  by 
the  elevation  of  the  water  on  the  nilometer,  aud  by 
th<j  menfuration  of  the  land  aftually  overflowed.  But 
the  Saracen  governient,  and  al'tcrwardi  the  Turkilli, 
has  taxed  the  people  by  the  elevation  alone  of  the  wa- 
ter, without  attending  to  its  courfe  over  the  countiy, 
or  the  extent  of  the  land  adually  overflowed  ;  and  this 
tax  is  fometimes  cruelly  opprelfive. 

NIMBUS,  in  antiquity,  a  circle  obferved  on  cer- 
tain medals,  or  round  the  heads  of  fome  emperors ; 
anfwering  to  the  circles  of  light  drawn  round  the 
images  of  faints. 

NIMEGUEN,  a  large,  handfome,  and  ftrong  town 
of  the  Netherlands,  aud  capital  of  Dutch  Guelder- 
land,  with  a  citadel,  an  ancient  palace,  and  feveral 
forts.  It  is  noted  for  the  peace  concluded  there  in 
1679.  ^t  has  a  magnificent  town-houfe,  and  the  in- 
habitants are  greatly  given  to  trade.  It  is  feated  on 
the  Vahal  or  Wahal,  between  the  Rhine  and  the 
Maefe.  It  is  the  utmoll;  ea:krn  boundary  of  the  Ne- 
therlands. It  contains  two  Dutch  churches,  a  French 
Calvinill  and  a  Lutheran  church,  five  Papilh,  an.d 
feveral  hofpitals.  It  was  once  a  Han's-town  and  an 
imperial  city.  It  is  now  the  feat  of  government,  has 
a  canal  to  Arnheim,  and  confiderabie  trade  to  fome 
parts  of  Germany :  it  trades  alfo  in  fine  beer  brewing, 
fattening  of  cattle,  and  exporting  of  its  butter,  w-hich 
is  cxtreme'y  good,  into  all  the  other  provinces.  It  is 
in  E.  Long.  5.  50.  N.  lat.  51.  55. 

NIMETULAHITES,  a  kind  of  Turkidi  monks, 
fo  called  from  their  founder  Nimetulahi,  famous  for 
his  doitriues  and  the  aufterity  of  his  life. 

NIMPO,  a  city  and  fea-port  tov/n  of  China,  in  the 
province  of  Chekiang.  It  is  feated  on  the  eaftern  fea 
ot  China,  over  againli;  Japan.  It  is  a  city  of  the  firft 
rank,  and  Itan  Js  at  the  confluence  of  two  fmall  rivers, 
which,  after  their  union,  form  a  channel  that  reaches 
to  the  fea,  and  is  deep  enough  to  bear  ve.Tels  of  200 
tons  burden.  The  walls  of  Nimpo  are  5000  paces  in 
circumfer;nce,  and  are  built  with  free-llone.  There 
are  five  gates,  befides  two  water-gates  for  the  pafTage 
of  barks  into  the  city  ;  a  tower  feveral  (lories  high, 
built  of  bricks ;  and  a  long  bridge  of  boats,  faftened- 
together  with  iron  chains^  over  a  very  broad  canal. 
This  city  is  commanded  by  a  citadel  ijuilt  on  a  very- 
high  rock,  by  the  foot  of  which  all  vciftls  mull  ne- 
celfarily  pafs.  The  Chinefe  merchants  of  Siam  and 
Batavia  go  to  this  place  yearly  to  buy  filks,  which 
are  the  fincll  in  the  empire.  They  have  alfo  a  great 
trade  with  Japan,  it  being  but  two  days  fail  from 
hence :  thither  they  carry  filks,  iluffs,  fugar,  drugs, 
and  wine ;  and  bring  back  copper,  gold,  and  filver.^ 
E.Long.  12  2.  q.  N.  Lat.  30.  o. 

NIMROD,  tiie  fixth  fon  of  CuHi,  and  in  all  ap- 
pearance much  younger  than  any  of  his  brothers  :  for 
Moles  mentions  the  fons  of  Ra:unah,  his  fourth  bro- 
tlier,  before  he  fpeaks  of  him.  What  the  facred  hi- 
ftorian  fays  of  him  is  Ihort ;  and  yet  he  fiys  more  of 
him  than  of  any  other  of  the  pofterity  of  Noah,  till 
he  comes  to  Abraham.  He  tells  us,  that  "  Nimrod 
began  to  be  a  mighty  one  in  th«  earth;"  tlwt  he  was 
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>;imro(3.  a  "  mighty  hunter  before  the  Lortl,"  even  to  n  pro- 
^'~~~  verb  ;  and  that  "  the  beginning  of  his  kingdom  was 
Babel,  and  Erech,  i-.nd  Accad,  and  Calneh,  in  the 
land  of  Shinaar." 

From  this  account  he  is  fiippofed  to  have  been  a 
man  of  extraordinary  flrength  and  valour.  Some  rc- 
prefent  him  as  a  giant ;  all  confider  him  as  a  great 
warrior.  It  is  generally  thought,  that  by  the  words 
a  mighty  hiwter,  is  to  be  underftood,  that  he  was  a 
great  tyrant ;  but  fome  of  the  Rabbins  interpret  thofe 
words  favourably,  faying,  that  Nimrod  was  qualified 
by  a  peculiar  dexterity  and  flrength  for  the  chace, 
and  that  he  offered  to  God,  the  game  which  he  took  ; 
and  feveral  of  the  moderns  are  of  opiii!o;i,t]iat  this 
palfage  is  not  to  be  underllood  of  his  tyrannical  op- 
prefhons,  or  of  hunting  of  men,  but  of  beafls.  It  mufl 
be  owned,  that  the  phrafe  i^yorc /fc  Lon/ m;iy  be  taken 
in  a  favourable  fenfe,  and  as  a  commendation  of  a  per- 
fon's  good  qualities;  but  in  this  place  the  generalit.y 
of  expofitors  undcrftand  it  othcrwife. 

Hunting  mufl  have  been  one  of  the  motl  ufeful  em- 
ployments  in  the  times  jull  after  the  difperfion,  when 
all  countries  were  over-run  with  wild  beafts,  of  wliich 
it  was  nectfiary  they  fhould  be  cleared,  in  order  to 
make  tliem  habitable  ;  and  therefore  nothing  feemed 
more  proper  to  procure  a  man  cfteem  and  honour  in 
thofe  ages,  tlian  his  being  an  expert  hunter.  By  that 
exercife,  v/e  are  told,  the  ancient  Pcrfians  fitted  their 
kings  for  war  and  government ;  and  hunting  is  iHll, 
in  many  countries,  conlidered  as  one  part  of  a  royal 
education. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  fhort  hiftory  of  Nim.rod 
which  carries  the  leall  air  of  reproach,  except  his 
name,  which  fignifies  a  rebel ;  and  that  is  the  circum- 
llance  which  feems  to  have  occafioned  the  injurious 
opinions  which  have  been  entertained  of  him  in  allages. 
Commentators,  being  prepofleii'ed  in  general,  that 
the  curfe  of  Noah  fell  upon  the  pofterity  of  Ham,  and 
finding  this  prince  ftigmatized  by  his  name,  have  in- 
terpreted every  pafiage  rel.iting  to  him  to  his  difadvan- 
tage.  They  reprefenthim  as  a  rebel  againft  God,  in 
perfuading  the  defcendants  of  Noah  to  difobey  tlie 
divine  command  to  difperfe,  and  in  fetting  them  to 
build  the  tower  of  Babel,  with  an  impious  defign  of 
fcaling  heaven.  They  brand  him  as  an  ambitious 
ufurper,  and  an  infolent  oppreiTor  ;  and  make  him  the 
author  of  the  adoration  of  fire,  of  idolatrous  worlliip 
given  to  men,  and  the  firft  perfecutor  on  the  fcore  of 
religion.  On  the  other  hand,  fome  account  him  a 
virtuous  prince,  who,  far  from  advifmg  the  building 
of  Babel,  left  the  country,  and  went  into  Aifyria,  be- 
caufe  he  would  not  give  his  confent  to  that  projeft. 

Nimrod  is  generally  thought  to  have  been  the  firft 
king  after  the  fiood  ;  though  fome  authors,  fuppoQng 
;i  plantation  or  difperfion  prior  to  that  of  Babel,  have 
made  kings  in  feveral  countries  before  his  time.  Miz- 
raim  is  thought  by  many  who  contend  for  the  anti- 
quity of  tlie  Egyptian  monarchy,  to  have  begun  his 
reign  much  earlier  than  Nimrod  ;  and  others,  from  the 
Uniformity  of  the  languages  fpoken  in  AfTyria,  Baby- 
lonia, Syria,  and  Canaan,  affirm  thofe  countries  to  have 
been  peopled  before  the  confufion  of  tongues. 

The  four  cities  Moles  gives  to  Nimrod  conflituted 
a  large  kingdom  in  thofe  early  times,  when  few  kings 
had  more   tlian  one;  only  it  muft  be  oblerved,  that 


pofFcflions  might  at  firft  have  been  large,  and  after-  Nimrod, 
wards  divided  into  feveral  parcels  ;  and  i\imrod  beiug  ^""- 
the  leader  of  a  nation,  we  may  fuppofe  his  fubjCdls  " 
fettled  v/ithin  thofe  limits :  whether  lie  became  po:- 
feffcd  of  thofe  cities  by  conqueft  or  otherwife,  does 
not  appear  ;  it  is  moll  probable  he  did  not  build  Ba- 
bel, all  the  pofterity  of  Noah  feeming  to  have  been 
equally  concerned  in  that  aiiair ;  nor  does  it  app.ar 
that  he  built  the  other  three,  though  the  fbundi;,g  of 
them,  and  many  more,  with  other  works,  are  attribu- 
ted to  liim  by  fome  authors.  It  may  feem  alfo  a  little 
flraiige,  that  i>Jimrod  fhould  be  preferred  to  the  regal 
dignity,  and  enjoy  the  moft  cuLivated  part  of  the 
earth  then  known.,  rather  than  sny  other  of  the  elder 
chiefs  or  heads  of  nations,  even  of  the  branch  of  Ham. 
Perhaps  it  was  conferred  on  him  tor  his  dexterity  in 
hunting  ;  or,  it  may  be,  he  did  not  alfume  the  title 
of  king  till  after  his  father  Cuih's  dealli,  who  might 
have  been  fettled  there  before  him,  and  left  him  \he 
fovcreignty  ;  but  we  incline  to  dlink,  that  he  feized 
Shinaar  from  the  defcendants  of  Shem,  driving  out 
Afluir,  v/ho  from  thence  went  and  founded  Nineveh 
and  other  cities  in  AfTyria. 

The  fcriptare  does  not  inform  us  when  Nimrod  be- 
gan his  reign  :  Some  dace  it  before  the  difperfion ; 
but  fuch  a  conjefture  does  not  feem  to  fuit  with  the 
Mofaical  hiftory;  for  before  the  difperfion  we  read 
of  no  city  but  Ijabel ;  nor  could  there  well  be  more, 
while  all  mankind  were  yet  in  a  body  togedier ;  but 
when  Nimrod  alfumed  the  regal  title,  there  feem  to 
have  been  other  cities  ;  a  circumflance  which  fhows  it 
was  a  good  while  after  the  difperfion.  The  learned 
writers  of  the  Univerfal  Hitlory  place  the  beginning 
of  his  reign  30  years  from  that  event,  and  in  all  like- 
lihood it  ihouid  be  placed  rather  later  than  earlier. 

Authors  have  taken  a  great  deal  of  pains  to  find 
Nimrod  in  profane  hillory  :  Ibme  iiave  imagined  him 
to  be  the  fame  with  Belus,  the  founder  of  tlie  Baby- 
lonidi  empire  ;  otliers  take  him  to  be  Ninus,  the  firfl 
Affyrian  monarch.  Some  beli-ve  him  to  have  been 
Evechous,  the  firft  Chaldean  king  after  the  deluge  ; 
and  others  perceive  a  great  refemblance  between  him 
and  Bacchus,  bothinav^tions  and  name.  Some  of  the 
Mahommedan  writers  flippofe  Nimrod  to  have  been 
Zohak,  a  Perfian  king  of  the  firft  dynafty  ;  others 
contend  for  his  being  Cay  Caus,  the  fecond  king  of 
the  feccnd  race ;  and  fome  of  the  Jews  fay  he  is  the 
fame  with  Amraphel,  the  king  of  Shinaar,  mentioned 
by  Mofes.  But  there  is  no  certah.ly  in  thefe  con- 
jeftures,  nor  have  we  any  knowledge  of  his  immediate 
fuccelFcrs. 

The  fcripture  mentions  nothing  as  to  the  death  of 
Nimrod  ;  but  authors  have  taken  care  that  fuch  an  ef- 
fential  circumftance  In  his  hiftory  fhould  not  be  want- 
ing. Some  of  the  rabbins  pretend  he  was  flain  by 
Efiui,  whom  they  make  his  contemporary.  There  is 
a  tradition  that  he  was  killed  by  the  fall  of  the  tower  of 
Babel,  which  was  ovartlirown  by  tempeftuous  winds. 
Others  fay,  that  as  he  led  an  army  againft  Abrah  im, 
God  fent  a  fquadron  of  gn  its,  which  deftroyed  moft 
oftliem;  and  particularly  Nimrod,  who:e  brain  was 
pierced  by  one  of  thofe  infefls. 

NINE,  tiic  laft  of  the  radical  num.bers  or  charac- 
ters ;  from  the  combination  of  which  any  definite 
number,  however  harge,  may  be  produced.     "  It  is 

obferved 
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Nineveh,  obferved  by  arithmeticians  (f.iys  Hume),  tliat  the 
''~~'^  produifls  of  9  compofe  always  either  9  or  fome  leiicr 
I'roJiiifts  of  9,  if  you  add  together  all  tl.e  charaiflers 
cif  which  any  of  the  former  produfts  is  compofed  : 
thus  of  18,  27,  36,  which  are  produ<51s  of  9,  you 
make  9,  by  adding  i  to  8,  2  to  7,  3  to  6.  Thus 
369  is  a  produd  alio  of  9  ;  and  if  you  add  3,  fi,  and 
9,  you  make  18,  a  Icffcr  proJufl  of  9."  See  I/iimc's 
Dldoguii  on  Nat.  Rdig.-p-  1(17,  168,  t'vcc.  2d  edit. 

NINEVEH  (anc.  geog.),  the  capital  city  of  Ally- 
ria,  founded  by  Afhnr  the  fon  of  Shem  (Gen.  x.  11.): 
or,  as  others  read  the  text,  by  Nlmrod  the  fon  of 
Culh. 

However  this  be,  yet  it  muft  be  owned,  that  Nine- 
veh was  one  of  the  moll  ancient,  the  moft  iamous,  the 
moft  potent,  and  largeft  cities  of  the  world.  It  is 
very  difficult  exaftly  to  affign  the  time  of  its  founda- 
tion ;  but  it  cannot  be  long  after  the  building  of 
Babel.  It  was  fituated  upon  the  banks  of  the'i'igris; 
and  in  the  time  of  the  prophet  Jonas,  who  was  fent 
thither  under  Jeroboam  11.  king  of  Ifrael,  and,  as 
Calmet  thinks,  under  the  reign  ot  Pul,  father  of  Sar- 
danapalus,  king  of  AlTyiia,  Nineveh  was  a  very  great 
city,  its  circuit  being  three  days  journey  (Jonah  iii.  3.) 
Diodorus  Siculus,  who  has  given  us  the  dimenfions  of 
it,  fays  it  was  480  ftades  in  circumference,  or  47  miles  ; 
and  that  it  was  furrounded  with  lofty  walls  and  towers; 
the  former  being  200  feet  in  height,  and  fo  very  broad 
that  thice  chariots  might  drive  on  them  abreaft  ;  and 
the  latter  200  feet  in  height,  and  1500  in  number  ; 
and  Strabo  allows  it  to  have  been  much  greater  than 
Babylon.  Diodorus  Siculus  was,  however,  certainly 
miftaken,  or  rather  his  tranfcribers,  as  tlie  authors  of 
the  Univerfal  HiR'-ry  think,  in  placing  Nineveh  on 
the  Euphrates,  fince  all  hiftorians  as  well  as  geogra- 
phers who  fpeak  of  that  city,  tells  us  in  expreis  terms 
that  it  flood  on  the  Tigris.  At  the  time  of  Jonah's 
miliion  thither,  it  was  fo  populous,  that  it  was  reck- 
oned to  contain  more  than  fix  fcore  thoufand  perfons, 
who  could  not  difiinguilh  their  right  hand  from  their 
left  (Jon.  iv.  11.),  which  is  generally  explained  of 
young  children  that  had  not  yet  attained  to  the  ufe  of 
reafon ;  fo  that  upon  this  principle  it  is  computed 
that  the  inhabitants  of  Nineveh  were  then  above 
600,000  perfons. 

Nineveli  was  taken  by  Arbaces  and  Belefis,  in  the 
year  of  the  world  3257,  under  the  reign  of  Sardana- 
palus,  in  the  time  of  Ahaz  king  of  Judah,  and  about 
die  time  of  the  foundation  of  Rome.  It  was  taken  a 
fecond  time  by  Aftyages  and  Nabopolaffiir  from  Chy- 
naladanus  king  of  Alfyiia  in  the  year  3378,  After 
Vol.  Xlil. 


iliis  time,  Nineveh  no  more  recovered  its  former  fp^en- 
dor.  It  was  fb  entirely  ruined  in  thi  time  of  Lucia- 
nus  SamofatenfiSjwho  lived  under  the  emperor  Adrian, 
that  no  footlleps  of  it  could  be  found,  nor  fo  m'lch  as 
the  place  where  it  flood.  However,  it  was  reliuik 
under  the  Perlians,  and  deilroycd  again  by  the  Sara- 
cens  about  the  feventh  age. 

Modern  travellers  lay  (a),  that  the  ruins  of  ancient 
Nineveh  may  Ifill  be  \'een  on  the  eullern  banks  of  thj 
Tigris,  oppofite  to  the  city  Moful  or  Mouful :  (See 
Mousul).  Profane  hiltorians  tell  us,  that  Ninus  lirft 
founded  Niveveh  ;  but  the  fcripture  alfures  us,  that  it 
was  Alhuror  Nimrod. 

The  facred  authors  make  frequent  mention  of  tliis 
city  ;  and  Nahum  and  Zephaniah  foretold  its  ruin  in 
a  very  particular  and  paih.'tic  manner. 

NINIA,  or  NiNiAN,  commonly  called  St  N'mian,  a 
holy  man  among  the  ancient  Britons.  He  refidedat 
or  near  a  place  called  by  Ptolemy  Luecopibia,  and  by 
Bede  CaiiJida  Rafu;  but  tlie  Englilh  and  Scotch  called 
it  IV'iAthsrm.  VVe  mention  him,  becaufe  he  is  laid  to 
have  been  the  ilrfl  who  converted  the  Scots  and  Picts 
to  the  Chriftian  faith  ;  which  he  dii  during  the  rei!<ii 
of  Theodofius  the  younger.  Bede  informs  us,  that 
he  built  a  church  dedicated  to  St  Martin,  in  a  ftyle 
unknown  to  the  Britons  of  that  time  ;  and  adds,  that 
during  his  time  the  Saxons  held  this  province  (Gallo- 
vidia  now  Gallotuay),  and  that,  as  in  confequence  of 
the  labours  of  this  faint  the  converts  to  Chriftianity 
increafed,  an  Epifcopal  fee  was  eftablifhed  there.  Dr 
Henry,  confidering  that  "  few  or  none  of  the  writings 
of  the  moll  ancient  fathers  of  the  Britilh  cliurch  are 
nww  extant,  and  fmce  little  being  laid  of  th?m  by 
their  cotemporaries,  we  can  know  little  of  their  per- 
fonal  hiftory  and  of  the  extent  of  their  erudiLion," 
gives  a  fhort  account  of  fome  of  them.  Of  St  Ninian 
he  fays,  "he  was  a  Britm  of  nohle  birth  and  excel- 
lent genius.  Alter  he  had  received  as  good  an  edu- 
cation at  home  as  his  own  country  could  afford,  he 
travelled  for  his  further  improvement,  and  fpent  feve- 
ral  years  at  Rome,  which  was  ti^en  the  chief  feat  of 
learning  as  well  as  of  empire.  From  thence  he  re- 
turned into  Britain,  and  fpent  his  life  in  preachin"-  the 
gofpel  in  the  moft  uncultivated  parts  of  it,  with  equal 
■zeal  and  fuccefs," 

There  is  a  fmall  town  called  St  Ninian  about  a  mile 
fouth  of  Stirhng.  Its  church  had  been  occupied  hy  the 
rebels  in  1745  as  a  powder-magazine  ;  who  on  their  re- 
turn blew  it  up  in  fuch  hafte,  as  to  deftroy  fome  of  their 
own  people  and  about  fifteen  fpoflators. 

NING-po-Fou,  called  by  the  Europeans  Llami>',  is 
L  an 


(a)  This  alfertion,  however,  is  far  from  feeming  probable  ;  for  every  trace  of  it  feems  to  have  fo  totally 
difappeared,  even  fo  e  irly  as  A.  D.  627,  tliat  the  vacant  fpace  afforded  a  fpacious  field  for  the  c-lebrated 
battle  between  the  Emperor  Heraclius  and  the  Perlians.  There  are  few  things  in  ancient  hift-irv  which 
have  more  puzzled  the  learned  world  than  to  determine  the  fpot  wliere  this  city  ftood.  Mr  Ives  informs 
us,  that  fome  have  imagined  it  ftood  near  Jon dr's  tomb;  others,  however,  place  it  at  another  plac;-,  fome 
hours  journey  up  the  Tigris.  Thefe  different  opinions,  however,  feem  perfeftly  reconcilcable  ;  for  it  appears 
at  leift  probable,  tliat  ancient  Ni.ieveh  took  in  the  whole  of  the  ground  which  lies  between  thtfe  two  ruined 
places.  Mr  Ives  adds,  that  "  what  confirms  this  conjecture  is,  that  much  of  this  ground  is  now  hilly,  owin^ 
no  doubt  to  the  rubbilh  of  the  ancient  buildings.  There  is  one  mount  of  200  or  300  yards  f^jiiare,  which 
(lands  fome  yards  north-eaft  of  Jonah's  tomb,  whereon  it  is  likely  a  fortification  once  ftood.  It  fe'ems  to 
have  been  made  by  nature,  or  perhaps  both  by  nature  and  art,  for  fuch  an  ufe." 
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Ninon      an  oxcRent  port,  on  the  cnftcrn  coafl  cf  Clii;:,i,  op- 
.1.1  pofite  to  Japan.     Eighteen  or  twenty  leagues  from 

^"''       this  pl.icc  is  an  ifland  called   Tdeau  than,  where  the 
Englifli  firft  landed  on  their  arrival  at  Cliina. 

The  iilks  manufactured  atNing-poare  much  eftecm- 
ed  in  foreign  countries,  efpecially  in  Japan,  where  the 
Chinefe  exchange  ihern  for  copper,  gold,  and  filver. 
This  city  has  four  others  under  itsjurifdicrion,  befides 
a  great  number  offortrciies. 

NINON  LENCLOS,  a  celebrated  l-.idy  in  the  court 
of  France,  was  tf  a  noble  flimily,  and  born  at  Paris  in 
the  year  1615;  but  rendered  iierfeli  famous  by  her 
wit  and  gallantries.  Her  mother  was  a  lady  of  exem- 
plary piety  ;  but  her  father  earlv  infpircd  her  with 
the  love  of  pleafure.  Having  loft  her  parents  at  14 
years  of  age,  and  finding  herfclf  miftrc's  of  her  own 
adions,  (he  refolved  never  to  marry:  Ihe  had  an  in- 
come of  10,000  iivres  a  year  ;  and,  according  to  the 
leffbns  flie  had  received  from  her  tathei-,  drew  up  a 
plan  of  life  and  gallantry,  which  Ihe  purlued  till  her 
death.  Never  delicate  wiih  rjfp£>5l  to  the  number, 
but  always  in  the  choice,  of  her  pleafure?,  (he  facrificed 
nothing  to  intereil  ;  but  loved  only  v.-hile  her  tafte  for 
it  continued  ;  and  had  among  her  admirer^  the  greateil: 
lords  of  the  court.  But  though  flie  was  light  in  her 
amours,  the  had  many  virtues. — She  was  conftant  in 
her  friendfliip?,  faithful  to  what  are  called  the  lanx):  of 
honour,  of  ftrict  veracity,  difinterelled,  and  more  par- 
ticularly remarkable  for  the  exa>51cft  probity.  Women 
of  the  moft  refpeftable  characters  were  proud  of  the 
honour  of  having  her  for  their  friend  ;  at  her  houfe 
vv'as  an  affemblage  of  every  thing  moft  agreeable  in  the 
"city  and  the  court;  and  mothers  were  extremely  dc- 
firous  offending  their  fons  to  that  fchool  of  politc- 
nefs  and  good  tafte,  that  they  might  learn  fentiments 
of  honour  and  probity,  and  thofe  other  virtues  that 
render  men  amiable  in  fociety.  But  the  illuPtrious 
Madame  de  Sevigne  with  gre.it  juftnefs  remarks  in  her 
letters,  that  this  fchool  was  dangerous  to  religion  and 
the  Chrifliaa  xirtues ;  becaul'e  Ninon  Lenclos  made 
\i9i  of  reducing  maxims,  capable  of  depriving  the  mind 
of  tliofc  iavaluable  treafures.  Ninon  was  efteemcd 
beautilhl  even  in  old  age;  and  is  faid  to  have  infpired 
violent  pafGons  at  80;  She  died  at  Paris  in  1705. 
This  lady  had  feveral  childen  ;  one  of  whom.,  nam-ed 
CkovrJ'u'r  di  Vilt'iers,  occafioned  much  difcourfe  by 
the  tragical  manner  in  v.'hich  he  ended  his  life.  He 
became  in  love  with  Ninon,  without  knowing  that  Ihe 
was  his  mother  ;  and  when  he  difcovered  the  fecret  of 
his  biith,  ftabbed  himfelf  in  a  fit  of  defpair.  There  have 
been  publiflied  tlie  pretended  Letters  of  Ninon  Lenclos 
to  the  marquis  de  Sevigne. 

NINTH,  in  mufic.     See  Interval. 

NINUS,  the  firft  king  of  the  Alfyrians,  was,  it  is 
faid,  the  fou  of  Btlus.  It  is  added,  that  he  enlarged 
Ni:'.evch  and  Babylon;  conquered  Zoroafter  king  of 
the  Bactrians  ;  married  Semiramis  of  Afcalon  ;  fub- 
dued  almoft  ail  Afia  ;  ani  died  after  a  glorious  reign 
pf  52  years,  about  1 150  B.  C;  but  all  thcfe  fa<fls  are 
uncertain.     See  Semiramis. 

NIO,  an  ifland  of  the  Archipelago,  between  Naxi 
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to  the  north,  Armago  to  the  eaft,  Santerino  to  the 
fouih,  and  Sikino  to  the  weft,  and  is  about  35  miles 
in  circumference.  It  is  remarkable  for  nothing  but 
Momcr's  tomb,  which  they  pretend  is  in  this  iCand  ; 
for  they  affirm  that  he  died  here  in  his  paifage  irom 
Samos  to  Athens.  The  ifland  is  v/tll  cultivated,  and 
not  fo  fteep  as  the  other  iflands,  and  the  wheat  which 
it  produces  is  excelknt ;  but  oil  and  wood  are  fcarce. 
It  is  fubjeiTt  to  the  Turks.  E.  Lorg.  25.  ^i.  N.  Lat. 
36-  35- 

NIOBE,  (fib.hift.)  according-  to  the  fictions  of  the 
poets  was  the  daughter  of  Tantalus,  and  wife  of  Am- 
phion  king  of  Ihebes;  by  whom  flie  had  fc-ven  fons  and 
as  many  daughters.  Having  become  fo  proud  of  her 
fertility  and  high  birth,  as  to  prefer  herielf  before  La- 
tona,  and  to  ilight  the  facritices  offered  up  by  th: 
Theban  matrons  to  that  goddefs,  Apollo  and  Diana, 
the  children  of  Latona,  refented  this  contempt.  The 
former  flew  the  male  children  and  the  latter  the  fe- 
male; upon  which  Niobe  was  ftruck  dumb  with  grief, 
and  rem.iined  without  fenfation.  Cicero  is  of  opinion, 
that  on  tljis  account  the  poets  feigned  her  to  be  turned 
into  Hone. 

The    ftory    of  Niobe  is  beautifully  related  in  the 
f:xth  book  of  the  Metamorphofes  of  Ovid.     That  poet 
thus  defcribes  her  transformation  into  ftone. 
Widow'd  and  childlefs,  lamentable  ftate ! 
A  d(.leful  fight,  among  the  dead  flie  fat ; 
Hardcn'd  with  woes,  a  ftatue  of  defpair. 
To  ev'ry  breath  of  wind  unmov'd  her  hair ; 
Her  ch-ek  ftill  redd'ning,  but  its  colour  dead. 
Faded  her  eyes,  and  fet  witliin  her  head. 
No  more  her  pliant  tongue  its  motion  keeps, 
But  ftands  congeal'd  witliin  her  frozen  lips. 
Stagnate  and  dull,  within  her  purple  veins. 
Its  current  ftopp'd,  tlie  llfelefs  blood  remains. 
Her  feet  their  ufual  o.'fices  refufe. 
Her  arms  and  neck  their  graceful  geftnres  lofe  : 
Adlion  and  life  from  evei-y  part  are  gone. 
And  ev'n  her  entrails  turn  to  folid  Itone. 
Yet  ftill  (he  weeps  ;  and  whirl'd  by  ftormy  winds. 
Borne  thro'  the  air,  her  native  country  finds ; 
There  fix'd,  fhe  ftnnds  upon  a  bleaky  hill ; 
There  yet  her  marble  cheeks  eternal  tears  diftil. 
Niobe  in  this  ftatue  i.s  reprefented  as  in  an   ecftacy 
o{  grief  for  the  Icfs  of  her  offspring,  and  about  to  be 
converted  into  ftone  herfelf.     She  appears  as  if  de- 
prived of  all  fenfation  by  th;  excefs  of  her  forrow,  and 
incapable   cither  of  fhedding  tears  or  of  uttering  any 
lamentations,  as  has  been  remarked  by  Cicero  in  the 
third  book  cf  his  Tufculan  Qncftions.     With  her  right 
hand  flic  clafps  one  of  her  little  daughters,  who  tlirows 
herfelf  into  her   bofom ;  which  attitude  equ;Uly  ihows 
the  ardent  atfe-flion  of  the  mother,  and  expreifes  that 
natural  confidence  whirh  children  have    in  the  pro- 
tedion  of  a  parent.     The  whole  is  executed  in  fuch 
a  wonderful  manner,  that  this,  with  the  other  ftatues 
of  her  children,  is  reckoned  by  Pliny  among  the  moft 
beautiful  works  of  antiquity  :  but  hs  doubts  to  whom 
of  the  Grecian  axtifts  he  ought  to  afcribe  die  honour 
of  them  (a).  We  havenocertiin  information  at  what  pe- 
riod 
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(a)  Par  hxfit;itio  in  templo  Apollinis  fofiaui,  Niobem  cum  liberis  morientem,  Scopas  an  Praxiteles  fecerit. 
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NJolc     notl  tlifs  celcbra'.ctl  work  was  tranfportcd  frnm  Greece 
II  to  Home,  noi  do  we  know  wliero  it  w;is  firll  ereflcd. 

_^'^"-  Flamiiiius  Viicca  only  f.iys,  that  all  thel'e  Ibtucswcrc 
foinul  in  liis  time  not  far  from  the  gate  of  St  Jr.h::, 
and  that  they  were  a'"tcrwards  placed  by  the  Grand 
Duke  Ferdinand  in  the  gardens  of  the  villa  de  Midici 
near  Rome — An  in.-^enious  and  entertaining  traveller 
(Dr  Moore),  fpeaking  of  the  ftatuc  of  Niobe,  fays, 
•'  The  author  of  Niobe  has  had  the  judgment  not  to 
exhibit  all  the  dillrefs  which  he  mij;ht  have  placed  in 
hercounten.mce.  This  confummale  artill  was  afraid 
of  dilhirbing  her  features  too  much,  knowing  full  well 
that  the  point  where  h-  was  to  expeft  mod  i'ympathy 
was  there,  wlicre  dillrefs  co-operated  witli  beauty,  and 
■uhere  our  piiy  mtt  our  kvc.  Had  he  fought  it  one  Itep 
farther  in  ixprejpon,  he  had  loft  it. 

In  the  following  epigram  tliis  flattie  is  afcribed  to 
Praxiteles  : 

EK  ^'.iic  f/i  080/  SfucraJ  X(9o';.      Sk  St  A/9o;o 

While  for  my  childrens  fate  I  vainly  monrn'd. 
The  angry  gods  to  malTy  ftone  me  turn'd  ; 
Praxiteles  a  nobler  fate  his  done, 
He  made  me  live  again  from  being  (lone. 
The  author  of  this  epigram,  which  is  to   be  found 
in  the  4th  book  of  the  Antkologh,  is  miknown.     Sea- 
liger  the  father,  in  his  Farrago  Fpigiamniatum,  p.  172. 
afcribes  it  to  Callimachus,  but  this  appears  to  be  only 
conjeflure.     Ccelius   Calcagninus  has  made  a  happy 
tranflation  of  it  into  Latin. 

Vivam  oliin  in  Jap'idem  i-er:erunt  izumina ;  f(d  me 
Praxiteles  I'ivam  reddidit  ex  lapide. 

And  perhaps  the  following  French  verfion  of  it  will 
appear  no  lefs  happy  : 

De  vivant  que ye.ois,  les  Dieiix 
M'ont  changee  en  plerre  itwJJ'v^  : 
Praxitile  a  fait  heaucoitp  mieux, 
Ue  pierre  il  iii'a  Ju  rcjidre  V!ve. 

NIPHON,  the  largeft  of  the  Jnpan  iflands,  being 
600  miles  long  and  100  broad.     See  Japan. 

NIPPERS,  in  the  manege,  are  four  teeth  in  the 
fore-part  of  a  horfe's  mouth,  two  in  the  upper,  and 
two  in  the  lower  jaw.  A  horfe  puts  them  ibrih  be- 
tween the  fecond  and  third  year. 

NIPPLES,  in  anatomy.     See  there,  n"  112. 

NIPPLE-WORT,  in  botany.     See  Lapsana. 

NISAN,  a  month  of  the  Hebrews,  anfwering  to 
our  March,  and  which  fonietimes  takes  from  February 
or  April,  according  to  the  courfe  of  the  moon.  It 
was  the  firft  month  of  the  facred  year,  at  the  coming 
out  of  Egypt  (Exod.  xii.  ?..),  and  it  was  the  feventh 
month  of  the  civil  year.  By  Mofes  it  is  called  Abib. 
The  name  Ni.an  is  only  fince  the  time  of  Ezra,  and 
the  return  fr.  m  the  captivity  of  Babylon. 

On  the  firft  day  of  this  month  the  Jews  faftcd  for 
the  death  of  the  children  of  Aaron  (Lev.  x-.  i,  2,  3.) 
On  the  tenth  day  was  celebrated  a  iaft  for  the  death 
of  r^'Jiriam  the  filler  of  Mofes;  and  every  one  pro- 
vided himfelf  with  a  lamb  for  the  palfover.  On 
this  day  the  Ifraelites  paffed  over  Jordan  under  the 
condufi  of  Jolhua  (iv.  19.)  On  the  fourteenth  day 
w  the  evening  they  facriiiccd  the  pafchal  lamb  ;  and 
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the  day  following,  being  tlie  fif;e;iKh,  was  litl.i  ih; 
fc'lemn  paifover  (Exod.  xii.  18.  &c.)  Tl)e  fix- 
teenth  they  otfered  the  flieaf  of  the  ears  of  barley 
as  the  firft-fruits  of  thj  h;\rveft  of  that  year  (Lcvit. 
xxiii.  9-  &c.)  The  twcnty-firll:  was  the  oift.ivc  of  the 
palfover,  which  was  folemnized  with  particu'ar  cere- 
monies. The  tv/enty-fixth  the  Jews  fafted  in  memory 
of  the  death  of  Jolhua.  On  this  day  they  begm  their 
prayers  to  obtain  the  rains  of  llic  fpring.  On  the 
twenty-ninth  they  called  to  mind  the  fall  of  the  v.'alls 
of  Jericho. 

NISI  PRiuo,  in  law,  a  judicial  writ  which  lies  in 
cafes  where  the  jury  being  impanneiled  and  returned 
before  the  julliccs  of  the  Dank,  one  of  the  parties  re- 
quells  to  have  fuch  a  writ  for  the  eafe  of  the  coun- 
try, in  order  that  the  trial  may  come  before  the 
jullices  in  the  fune  county  on  their  coming  thither. 
The  purport  of  a  writ  of  nifi prius  is,  that  the  fti.rliF 
is  thereby  commanded  to  bring  to  AVeftminfter  the 
men  impannelled,  at  a  certain  day,  before  thejufticcsj 
"  )!iji  pi  ins  jujlijarii  doniiai  re^is  ad  qffijjas  capiendas 
■vemr'.nt.'" 

NISIBIS  fane,  gcog.),  a  city  both  very  ancient, 
very  noble,  and  of  very  confidcrable  fti-ength,  fituated 
in  a  diftricT:  called  Mygdoniii,  in  the  north  of  Mefo- 
potamia,  towards  the  Tigris,  from  which  it  is  diftant 
two  days  journey.  Some  afcribe  its  origin  to  Nimrod, 
and  iuppofe  i'.  to  be  the  Achad  oi  MoL's.  The  Mace- 
donians called  ix.  Antioihia  of  My^^donia  (Plutarch); 
fituated  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Mafius  (Strabo.)  It 
was  the  Roman  bulwark  againft  the  Parthians  and 
Perfians.  It  fuftained  three  memorable  fieges  againil 
the  power  of  Sapor,  A.  D.  388,  346,  and  350;  but 
the  emperor  Jovianus,  by  an  ignominious  peace,  de- 
livered it  up  to  the  Perfians,  A.  D.  363. A  co- 
lony called  Heptim'a  Nefibiictna. Another  I'iijibis,  cf 

Aria,   (Ptolemy),  near  the  lake  Arias. 

Mr  Ives  who  oalfed  through  this  place  in  1758, 
tells  us,  that  "  it  looked  pretty  at  a  diftance,  being 
feated  on  a  confiderable  eminence,  at  the  foot  of  which 
runs  a  river,  formerly  called  the  Mygdoniiis,  with  a  ftone 
bridge  of  eleven  arches  built  over  it.  Juft  by  the  river^ 
at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  or  hills  (fcr  the  town  is  feat- 
ed on  two),  begins  the  ruins  of  a  once  more  flourifti- 
ing  place,  which  reaches  quite  up  to  the  prefent  town. 
From  every  part  of  this  place  the  moft  delightful  pro- 
fpecls  would  appear,  were  the  foil  but  properly  culti- 
vated and  planted  ;  but  inftead  of  ihofe  e.'.tcniive  woods 
of  fruit  trees  which  Rawolf  fpeaks  of  as  growing 
near  the  town,  not  above  thirty  or  forty  ftraggling 
trees  of  any  kind  can  be  perceived  ;  and  inUead  of  that 
great  extent  of  arable  land  on  which  he  dwells  fo  much, 
a  very  inconfiderable  number  of  acres  are  now  remain- 
ing. The  town  itl'e'.f  is  defpicable,  the  llreets  extremely 
narrow,  and  the  houles,  even  thofe  which  are  cf  ftone, 
are  mean.  It  fuifeied  grievoufly  by  the  famine  of 
1757,  lofing  aim  oft  all  its  inhabitants  either  by  deatli 
or  defertion.  The  ftrects  prefented  many  miferable 
objcdfs,  who  greedily  devoured  rinds  of  cucumbers, 
and  every  other  relufe  article  of  f^od  thrown  ru:  into 
the  highway.  Here  the  price  of  bread  had  lifen  ne^r 
4000  per  cent.  v.'ithin  the  Iaft  14  years. 

NISMES,  an  ancient,  large,  and  fiourifliing  tov.-a 

of  France,  in  Languedoc,  with  a  bidiop's  fee,  and  an 

academy.     It  has  fuch  a  number  of  manufadtures  of 
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Nif.iies  cloth  of  gold  and  filk,  and  of  (luffs  formerly  known 
..  .11  ,  by  the  name  of  ferge  of  Nifmes,  as  exceeds  that  of 
Kithidale.  .qj  ^j^^  ^.^j^  ^^  jj^^  pi-Qvince.  There  are  fcveral  mn- 
niiments  of  antiquity,  of  which  the  amphitheatre  is 
tl-.e  principal,  built  by  the  Romans.  The  maifon 
q-Mirrec,  or  the  fquare-houfe,  is  a  piece  of  architeiSiue 
of  the  Coriutliian  order,  and  one  of  tlie  fined  in  the 
world.  The  temple  of  Diana  is  in  part  gone  to  ruin. 
It  was  taken  by  the  Englilh  in  141 7.  The  inhabi- 
tants were  all  Calvinifts  ;  but  Louis  XIV.  demolilhed 
their  church  in  16B5,  and  built  a  caftle  to  keep  them 
ill  awe.  It  is  feated  in  a  delightful  plain,  abounding 
with  wine,  oil,  game,  and  cattle.  It  contains  a 
g;  eat  number  of  venerable  relicks  of  Roman  antiquity 
and  grandeur,  which  it  is  not  our  bufinefs  to  defcribe, 
thoueh  it  is  chiefly  remarkable  tor  thefe  and  its  de- 
Irt'litful  fituation.  It  owed  much  to  M.  de  Becde- 
i'evre,  a  late  bilTiop  there:  "A  prelate  (fays  Mr 
Townfend)  equally  diftinguillied  for  wifdom,  bene- 
vo'ence,  and  piety  ;  who,  by  his  w'fdom  and  bene- 
ficence, in  the  fpace  of  45  years  much  more  than 
doubled  the  number  of  inhabitants  of  Nifnies ;  for, 
having  found  only  20,000,  he  had  thehappinefs  before 
his  death  of  feeing  50,000  rife  up  to  call  him  blelfed." 
Mr  Wraxal  fays,  "  it  is  an  ill-built  place,  containing 
in  itfeU  nothing  extraordinary  or  remarkable."  A 
hundred  fables  are  related  concerning  its  origin,  which 
is  carried  into  times  anterior  by  many  centuries  to  the 
Roman  conquefts.  It  probably  does  not  occupy  at 
preff  nt  tlie  iourth  part  of  the  ground  on  which  it  for- 
merly flood.     E.  Long.  4.  26.  N.  Lat.  43.  50. 

NISROCH,  a  god  of  the  Affyrians.  Seunache- 
rib  was  killed  by  two  of  his  fons  while  he  was  paying 
his  adorition  to  his  god  Nifroch  in  his  temple  (2 
Kings  xix.  37.)  It  is  not  known  who  this  god  Nif- 
roch was.  The  feptuagint  calls  him  Mefrach,  Jofe- 
phus  calls  him  Aralkes.  The  Hebrew  of  Tobitpub- 
liihed  by  Miuiller  calls  him  Dagon.  The  Jews  have 
a  ftrange  notion  concerning  this  deity,  and  fancy  him 
to  have  been  a  plank  of  Noah's  ark.  Some  think  the 
word  fignifies  a  dove  ;  and  others  undcrftand  by  it  an 
eagle,  which  has  given  cccafion  to  an  opinion,  that 
Jupiter  Belu'^,fri'm  whom  the  Aifyrian  kings  pretend- 
ed to  be  derived,  was  worihipped  by  them  under  the 
form  of  an  e.igle,  and  called  Nifroch.  Milton  gives 
this  name  to  one  of  the  rebel  angels 

In  the  alTembly  next  up  flood 

Nifroch,  of  prmcipali'.ies  the  prince. 

Par.  Lojl,  B.  VII 

NISSOLIA,  in  botany 
order,  belonging  to  tiie  dladelphia  clal's  of  plants  ; 
and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  32d  or- 
der, Papil'ionaces.  The  calyx  is  quinquedentate  ;  the 
capfule  moaofpermous,  and  terminated  by  aligiilated 
wing. 

NITHSDALE,  Nithisdale,  or  MWi///}^?,  a  di- 
vifion  of  Dumfrieslhire  in  Scotland,  lying  to  the  weft- 
ward  'if  Annandale. Itls  alarge  and  mountainous  trafl, 
deriving  its  name  from  the  river  NiJ,  whicli  iliaes  Irorn 
a  lake  called  Loch  curt:,  runs  by  the  towns  of  Sanquhir, 
Morton  and  Drum'anrlg,  and  difcharges  itfelf  into 
the  Solway  Frith.  This  couuLiy  wa>  formerly  IhadeJ 
with  noble  forefts,  wliich  are  now  almofl  deltroyed  ; 
fo  tlut,  at  prcfent,  nothing  can  be  more  naked,  wild, 
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and  fav.igc.  Yet  the  bowels  of  the  earth  yield  lead, 
and,  as  is  faid,  filver  and  gold  :  the  mountains  are  co- 
vered with  fheep  and  black  cattle  ;  and  here  are  Kill 
fome  confiderable  remains  of  the  ancient  woods,  parti- 
cularly that  of  Holywood,  three  miles  from  Dum- 
fries, noted  for  an  handfotne  church,  built  out  of  the 
ruins  of  an  ancient  aljbey  ;  and  alfo  for  b'-'ing  the  birth- 
place of  the  famous  aftrologer,  hence  called  Joannes 
d.'  Sacra  Bofco.  Mr  Pennant  calls  it  a  beautiful  rile, 
improved  in  appearance  by  the  b 'Id  curvatures  of  the 
meandering  ftream,  and  for  fume  fpace,  he  fays,  it  is 
adorned  with  groves  and  gentlemen's  feats. 

NITOCRIS,  the  mother  of  Bellliazzar  (whofe  fa- 
ther was  Evil  Mcrodach  and  his  grandfather  Nebu- 
chadnezzar), was  a  woman  of  extraordinary  abilities : 
fhe  took  the  burden  of  all  public  affairs  upon  herfelf ; 
and  ,while  her  fon  followed  his  pleafuies,  did  all  that 
could  be  done  by  human  prudence  to  fuftain  the  tot- 
tering empire.  She  perfected  the  works  which  Ne- 
buchadnezzar had  begun  for  the  defence  of  Babylon  ; 
railed  ftrong  fortifications  on  the  fide  of  the  river, 
and  caufed  a  won  Jeriul  vault  to  be  made  under  it,  lead- 
ing from  the  old  palace  to  the  new,  1 2  feet  high  and 
15  wide.  She  likewifc  built  a  bridge  acrofs  tlie  Eu- 
phrates, and  accomplilhed  fcveral  other  works,  which 
were  afterwards  afcribed  to  Nebuchadnezzar.  Philo- 
flrates,  in  defcribing  this  bridge,  tells  us,  that  it  was 
built  by  a  queen,  who  was  a  native  of  Media  ;  whence 
we  may  conclude  this  illuftrious  queen  to  have  been 
by  birth  a  Mede.  Nitocris  is  faid  to  have  placed  her 
tomb  over  one  of  the  molf  remarkable  gates  of  the  ci- 
ty, with  an  infcription  to  the  following  etrecf : 

If  any  king  of  Babylon  after  me  fhall  be  in  diflrtfs 
for  juoncy,  he  may  open  this  fepulchre,  and  take  out  as 
much  as  mav  ferve  hhn;  but  if  he  be  in  no  real  nccejfity, 
let  him  forbear,  or  he  fliall  have  caufe  to  rep:nt  of  his 
pr.fuwplion. 

This  monument  and  infcription  are  faid  to  have  re- 
mained untouched  till  the  reign  of  Darius,  who, 
confidering  the  gate  was  ufelefs,  no  man  caring  to 
pafs  under  a  dead  body,  and  being  invited  by  the 
hopes  of  an  immenfe  treafure,  broke  it  open  :  but,  in- 
flead  of  what  he  fought,  is  faid  to  have  found  nothing 
but  a  corpfe ,  and  another  infcription,  to  the  following 
etlea  : 

HadJl  thou  not  ''e.'ti  niofl  infaliahly  avaricious  and  greedy 
of  the  mo/l  fordid  gain,  thou  •wouhifl  never  have  violated 
the  abode  of  the  dead. 

NITRARIA,  in  botany:  A  genus  of  the  mono- 
gynia  order,  belonging  to  the  dodecandria  clafs  of 
plants ;  and  in  the  mitural  method  ranking  with  tiiofe 
of  which  the  order  is  doubtful.  The  corolla  is  pen- 
tapetalous,  with  die  petals  arched  at  the  top  ;  the  ca- 
lyx quinquefid  ;  the  ftamina  15;  the  fruit  a  mono- 
fpermous  plum. 

NITRE,  or  Saltpetre.  See  Chemistry, 
n°  740. 

Calcareous  Nitre.     Ibid,  n"  747. 

Cubic  NiTRF.,    Ibid.  n°  741. 

NITROUS,  any  thing  impregnated  with  nitre. 

NiTko'Js  ylir.     See  Aerology   and  Eudiometer. 

NIVELLE,  a  town  of  the  Auftrian  Netherlands, 
in  the  province  of  Brabant,  remarkable  for  its  abbey 
of  Canoneffes.  Here  is  a  manuiaclure  of  cambrics, 
and  the  town  eajoys  great  privileges.     The  abbey  jufl 
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menUoned  is  inhabited  by  young  ladies  of  the  firft 
quahty,  who  are  not  confined  therein  as  in  nunneries 
but  may  go  out  and  marry  whenever  they  fee  conve- 
nient, or  a  proper  match  offers.  E.  Long.  4.  20.  N. 
Lat.  50.46. 

Nir^LLR  ilf  la  Clyaujfic  (Peter  Claude),  a  comic 
poet,  born  in  Paris  ;  acquired  great  lepulaiion  l-y  in- 
venting a  new  kind  of  entertainment,  which  was  call- 
ed the  IVc.fing  Comedy.  Inftead  of  imitating  Arifto- 
phanes,  Terence,  Moliere,  and  the  other  celebrated 
comic  poets  who  had  preceded  him  ;  and  inftead  of 
exciting  laughter  by  painting  the  different  ridiculous 
characters,  giving  itrokes  of  humour  and  abfurdities 
in  condufl  ;  he  applied  himfelf  to  reprefent  the  weak- 
nelfes  of  the  heart,  and  to  touch  and  ibften  it.  In 
this  manner  he  wrote  five  comedies :  i .  Lafaujji  A/iti- 
pathk.  2.  Le  Prejuge  a  la  Mode;  this  piece  met  with 
great  ficccefs,  3.  Alelanide.  4.  Amour  pour  Amour  , 
and,  5.  L'EcoIedes  Meres.  He  was  received  into  the 
French  academy  in  1736;  and  died  at  Paris  in  1754) 
at  68  years  of  age.  He  alfo  wrote  a  tragedy,  intitled, 
Maximiaiius  ;  and  an  Epiltle  to  Clio,  an  ingenious  di- 
daiftic  poem. 

NIVERNOIS,  an  inland  province  of  France,  with 
the  title  of  a  duchy,  lying  on  the  weft  fide  of  Burgundy, 
and  between  it  Bourbonnois  and  Barri.  It  i  s  pretty  ler- 
tile  in  wine,  fruit  and  corn  ;  except  the  part  called 
Morvcinl,  which  is  a  mountainous  country,  and  bar- 
ren. There  is  a  great  deal  of  wood,  and  feveral 
iron-mines;  as  alfo  mines  of  pit-coal,  which  ferves  to 
work  their  forges.  This  province  is  watered  by  a 
great  number  of  rivers  ;  of  which  the  Allier,  the 
Loire,  and  the  Yonne,  are  navigable.  Nevers  is  the 
capital. 

NIWEGAL,  in  Pembrokefhire,  South  Wales,  a 
fmall  village  and  beach  on  the  coaft,  remark  ;ble  only 
for  the  difcovery  of  an  immenfe  quantity  ot  the  ftumps 
of  trees  appearing  below  low- water-mark,  after  and 
during  a  ftorm  in  the  year  1590,  notwithftanding  the 
country  all  round  it  iscHiirely  barren  ot  wood. 

NIXAPA,  a  rich  and  confiderable  town  in  New 
Spain,  with  a  rich  convent  of  Dominicans.  The 
country  about  it  abounds  in  cochineal,  indigo,  and  fu- 
gar.     E.Long.  97.  25.  N.Lat.  15.  20. 

NIZAM  (fays  Gibbons),  one  of  the  moft  illuftrious 
minifters  of  the  eaft,  was  honoured  by  the  caliph  as 
an  oracle  of  religion  and  fclence  ;  he  was  trulled  by 
the  fultan  as  the  faithful  vicegerent  of  his  power  and 
juftice.  After  an  adminiftration  of  30  years,  the 
iame  of  the  vizir,  his  weahh  and  even  his  fervices, 
were  transformed  into  crimes.  He  was  overthrown 
by  the  infiduuus  arts  of  a  woman  and  a  rival ;  and  his 
fail  was  haftened  by  a  rafh  declaration,  that  his  cap 
and  ink-horn,  the  badges  ot  his  oiKce,  were  conneifled 
by  the  divine  decree  with  the  throne  and  diadem  of 
the  fultan.  At  the  age  of  93  years,  the  venerable 
ftatefmanwas  difmiffed  by  his  mafter,  accufcd  by  his 
enemies,  and  murdered  by  a  fanatic  ;  the  laft  words 
of  Nizam  attelted  his  innocence,  and  the  remainder  of 
Malek's  life  was  Ihort  and  inglorious. 

NO,  (Jeremiah,  Ezekiel),  No-Ammon,  (Nahum); 
a  confiderable  city  of  Egypt,  thought  to  be  the  name 
of  an  idol  which  agrees  with  Jupiter  Ammon.  The 
Septuagint  tranflate  the  name  in  Ezekiel,  Diofpolis, 
"  the  city  of  Jupiter."  Bochait  takes  it  to  be  Tk-lss  of 
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Egypt ;    viiich,  according  to  Strabo    and  Ptolemy,  No-Man'? 
was  called  Dwfpoiu.     Jerome,  after  the  Chaldce  para-      l.a»J, 
phraft  Jonathan,  fuppofcs  it  to  be  Alexandria,  named 
by  way   of  anticipation  ;  or  an  ancient   city  of  that 
name   is    fuppofed  to  have  ftooj  on  the  fpot  where 
Alexandria  v/as  built. 

No-Man^s-Land,  a  fpace  between  the  after  part  of 
the  belfrey  and  the  fore  part  of  a  (hip's  boat,  when 
the  faid  boat  is  ftowcd  upon  the  booms,  as  in  a  deep- 
waifted  veifel.  Thefe  booms  arc  laid  from  the  fore 
callle  nearly  to  the  quarter-deck,  where  their  after- 
ends  are  ufually  fuftained  l)y  a  frame  called  the  gal- 
loivs,  which  confifts  of  two  ftrong  pofts,  about  fix  feet 
high,  with  a  crofs  piece  reaching  from  one  to  the 
other,  athwart  Ifiips,  and  ferving  to  fnpport  the  ends 
of  thofe  booms,  mafts,  and  yards,  which  lie  in  referve 
to  fupply  the  place  of  others  carried  away,  ikc.  The 
fpace  called  No- Matt' s- land  is  ufed  to  contain  any 
blocks,  ropes,  tackles,  &c.  which  may  be  necelHiry  on 
the  forecalUe.  It  probably  derives  this  name  from  its 
fituation,  as  being  neither  on  the  ftarboard  nor  lar- 
bo?ird  fide  cf  the  (hip,  nor  on  the  waift  or  forecaftle ; 
but,  being  fituated  in  the  midule,  partakes  equally 
of  all  thole  places. 

NOAH,  or  NoE,  the  fon  of  Lamech,  was  born  in 
the  year  of  the  world  1056.  Amidft  the  general  cor- 
ruption into  which  all  m.inkind  were  fallen  at  this 
time,  Noah  alone  was  found  to  be  juft  and  perfeiff  in 
his  generation,  walking  with  God.  (Gen.  vi.  9.) 
This  extraordinary  perfon  having  therefore  found  fa- 
vour in  the  eyes  of  the  Lord,  and  God  feeing  that  all 
flelhhad  corrupted  their  ways,  told  Noah,  that  he  was 
relblved  to  deftroy  mankind  from  the  face  of  the  earth, 
by  a  flood  of  waters ;  and  not  them  alone,  but  all  the 
hearts  of  the  earth,  and  every  creeping  thing  as  well 
as  the  fowls  of  the  air.  (Id.  ib.  7.)  The  lord 
therefore  direfltd  Noah,  as  a  means  of  preferving  him 
and  his  family  (for  he  had  three  fons,  Shem,  Ham, 
and  Japheth,  who  were  all  married  before  the  flood),  to 
build  an  ark  or  veffel,  of  a  certain  form  and  fize  fitted 
to  that  end,  and  which  might  bcfides  accommodate 
fuch  numbers  of  animals  of  all  Ibrts,  that  were  liable 
to  perilh  in  the  flood,  as  would  be  fuflicient  to  preferve 
the  feveral  fpecies,  and  again  replenifh  the  earth;  to- 
gether with  all  neceffary  proviiions  for  them  ;  all 
which  Noah  performed,  as  may  be  feen  more  particu- 
larly under  the  article  Ark. 

In  the  year  of  the  world  1656,  and  in  the  600th  year 
of  his  age,  Noah,  by  God's  appointment,  entered  the 
ark,  together  with  his  wife,  his  three  fons,  their  wives, 
and  all  the  animals  which  God  caufed  to  come  to 
Noah  ;  and  beinsj'  all  entered,  and  the  door  of  the  ark 
being  fhut  upon  the  outfide,  the  waters  of  the  deluge 
began  to  fail  upon  the  earth,  and  incrcafed  ia  fuch  a 
m  mner,  that  they  were  fifteen  cubi;s  above  the  tops 
of  the  h'ghell  mountains,  and  continued  thus  upon  the 
earth,  f  r  150  days  ;  fo  that  whatever  had  life  upon 
the  earth,  or  in  tlie  air,  was  deftroycd,  except  fuch 
as  were  witli  Noah  in  the  ark.  But  the  Lord  remem- 
bering Noah,  fent  a  wind  uprn  the  earth,  which  caufed 
the  waters  to  fuhfide  ;  ib  that  upon  the  feventeenth  day 
of  the  feventh  month  the  ark  refted  on  the  mounfains 
of  Ararat:  and  Noah  having  uncovercdthe  roof  of  the 
ark,  and  obferving  the  earth  was  dry,  he  received  or- 
ders from  the  Lcrd  to  come  out  of  it,  widi  all  the  ani- 
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K\)ah.      mals  that  \?ere  therein  ;  and  this  he  did  in  the  fix  hun- 

~~~^ dred  and  firil  ye;ir  of  his  age,  on  the  27th  day  of  the 

iecond  month.  But  the  hiflory  of  the  deluge  is  more  cir- 
cumftantiallyrehited  already  under  the  article  Delugk. 
'  Then  he  oifcred  as  a  burnt  facrifice  to  the  Lord  one 
of  all  the  I'ure  animals  that  were  in  tlie  ark  ;  and  the 
Loid  accepted  his  facrificc,  and  faid  to  him,  that  he 
\vould  no  more  pour  out  his  cnrJe  upon  the  whole 
earth,  nor  any  more  dcllroy  all  the  ar.imals  as  he  had 
now  done.  He  gave  Noah  power  over  all  tlie  hrute 
creation,  and  permitted  him  to  eat  of  them,  as  ot  the 
herbs  and  fiuits  of  the  earth;  except  only  the  blood, 
the  ufe  of  which  God  did  not  aih  v/  him.  He  bid 
him  increafe  and  multiply,  made  a  covenant  with  him, 
and  God  engaged  himl'elf  no  more  to  fend  an  univer- 
fal  deluge  upon  the  earth;  and  as  a  memorial  of  his 
proraife  he  let  his  bow  in  he  clouds,  to  be  as  a  pledge 
of  the  covenant  he  made  with  Noah.     ( Gen.  ix. ) 

Noah  being  an  hufbandman,  b;gan  now  to  cultivate 
the  vine  ;  and  having  made  wine  and  drank  thereof, 
he  unwaii'.y  made  himfc'.f  drunk,  and  fell  afleep  in  his 
tent,  and  happened  to  uncover  himfelf  in  an  indecent 
poflure.  Ham,  the  father  ot  Canaan,  hav:ng  obferved 
him  in  th'S  condition,  made  himfelf  fport  with  him, 
and  acquainted  his  two  brotliers  with  it,  who  were 
wilhi'Ut.  But  they,  inftead  of  making  it  a  matter  of 
fport,  turned  avvay  from  it,  and  going  backwards  they 
covered  their  fatliers  nakednefs,  by  throwiitg  a  mantle 
over  him.  Noah  awaking,  and  knowing  what  Ham 
had  done,  faid,  that  Canaan  the  fon  of  Ham  fliould  be 
accurfed,  that  he  Ihould  be  a  flave  of  ilaves  in  refpeift 
of  his  brethren.  It  is  thought  he  had  a  mind  to  fpare 
the  perfon  of  his  fon  Ham,  for  fear  the  curfe  might  light 
upon  the  other  children  ot  Ham,  who  had  no  part  in 
this  action.  He  curfed  Canaan  by  a  fpirit  of  prophe- 
cy, becaufe  the  Canaanites  his  defcendants  v.'ere  after 
this  to  be  rooted  out  by  tlie  Ifraclites.  Noah  added, 
Let  the  Lord,  the  God  of  Shem,  be  blelfed,  and  let 
Canaan  be  the  fervant  of  Shem.  And  he  was  fo  in 
eileft,  in  the  perfon  of  the  Canaanites  fubducd  by  the 
H::brews.  Laftly,  Noah  faid,  Let  God  extend  the 
polieffion  of  Japheth;  let  Japheth  dwell  in  the  tents 
of  Shem,  and  let  Canaan  be  his  fervant.  This  pro- 
phecy had  its  accompiiihi'-.ent,  wh^ai  the  Grecians,  and 
afterwards  the  Romans,  being  defcended  from  Japheth, 
made  a  conquelt  cf  Alia,  which  was  the  portion  of 
JShem. 

But  Noah  lived  yet  after  the  deluge  three  hundred 
f.nd  iifty  years  ;  and  the  whole  time  of  his  life  having 
been  nine  liunured  and  fifty  years,  he  died  in  the  year 
cf  the  world  2006.  He  left  three  fons,  Shem,  Ham, 
and  Japheth,  of  which  mention  is  m.ade  under  their 
fevcra!  narnes ;  and  according  to  the  common  opini  n 
he  ivided  the  whole  v.-orld  amongft  them,  in  order  to 
repeop'.e  it.  To  Shtm  he  gave  Afia,  to  Ham  Africa, 
and  Europe  to  Japheth.  Some  will  have  it,  that  he- 
fides  thefe  three  fons,  he  had  feveral  "thers.  The 
fpurious  Berofus  gives  him  thirty,  called  Titans,  from 
l.he  name  of  their  mo  her  Tit»a.  They  pretend  that 
the  Teutons  or  Gei  mans  are  deriveL'  from  a  fon  of 
Noah  called  Thuiil-on.  The  falfe  Methodius  alfo 
makes  mention  of  Jonithus  or  Jonicus,  a.  pieteadcdfon 
cf  N.ah. 

St  Peter  calls  Noah  a  preacher  of  rii'hteoufnefs 
(3  Peter  ii.  5,)  becaufe  before  the  deluge  he  was  in. 
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cciTantly  preaching  and  declaring  to  men,  not  only  by 

his  diicourfes,  but  by  his  tinblameable  life,  and  }>y  the 

building  of  tlic   ark,  in  which  he   was  employed  (ix  ^obilisry. 

fcore  years,  tliat  the  wrath  cf  God  was  ready  to  pour 

upon  them.     But  his  preaching  had  no  tffefl,  ihicc, 

when  the  deluge  came,  it  found  mankind  jJungcd  in 

tlieir  former ei.ormities)  Mat.  xxiv.  37.) 

Several  learned  men  have  obP;rved  that  the  Hea- 
then confounded  Saturn,  Deucalion,  Ogyges,  thi;  god 
Coclus  or  Ouranus,  Janu-,  Protheu.s,  Promsthetis 
&c.  with  Noah.  The  wife  of  Noah  is  called  Noriah 
by  the  Gnoltics  ;  and  the  fable  of  Deucalion  and  his 
wife  Pyrrha  is  manifeftiy  invented  from  tlie  hiRory  of 
Noah. 

Ilie  R.ibbins  pretend,  that  God  gave  Noah  and  liis 
fons  (all  v/ho  are  not  of  the  chofen  race  of  A'-ra- 
hani  they  ca:ll  Noachidje)  certain  general  precepts, 
which  contain,  accordirg  to  them,  the  natural  right: 
which  is  common  to  ail  men  indifferently,  and  the 
obfcrvation  (  f  which  a'.cne  will  he  fuihticnt  to  fave 
them.  After  the  law  of  Mofes,  the  Hebrews  woidd 
not  i'uifcr  any  llrangcr  to  dwell  in  th;ir  country,  un- 
lefs  he  would  conform  to  the  precepts  of  the  Noachidw. 
In  war  they  put  to  death  without  quarter,  all  that 
were  ignorant  of  them.  Thefe  precepts  are  fcTen  in 
number. 

Thefiijl  directs  that  obedience  be  paid  to  judges, 
magi  Urates,  and  princes. 

By  ihe  feccmi,  the  worihip  of  falfe  gods,  fuperftition, 
and  facrilege,  are  abfolutely  forbidden. 

The  //vW  forbids  curfmg  the  name  of  God,  blafphe- 
mies,  and  falfe  oaths. 

The /o!(r/*  forbids  all  inceftuous  and  unlawful  con- 
jimftions,  as  fodomy,  beitiality,  and  crimes  againft  na- 
ture. 

Thej^''"  forbids  the  effufion  of  blood  of  all  forts  of 
animals,  murder,  wounds,  and  mutilations. 
The  Jixih  forbids  tliefts,  cheats,  lying,  &ic. 
Thi  fdvcntk  forbids  to  eat  the  parts  of  an  animal  dill 
alive,  as  was  prafti  ed  by  feme  pagans. 

To  thefe  the  Rabbins  have  added  fome  others  :  but 
what  inclines  us  to  doubt  the  antiquity  of  thefe  pre- 
cepts is,  that  no  mention  is  made  of  them  in  fcripture, 
or  in  the  writings  of  Jofephus  or  Philo  ;  and  that 
no.  e  of  the  ancient  fathers  knew  any  thing  of  them. 

NOB,  a  facerdotal  city  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin  or 
Ephraim.  St  Jerom  fays,  that  in  his  time  it  was  en- 
tirely dellroyed,  and  tliat  the  ruins  of  it  might  he  feen 
not  far  from  Dioipolis.  When  David  was  drove  away 
by  Saul,  he  wtnt  to  Nob,  and  afhing  the  high-prieft 
Ab-m.elech  for  fbme  proviuons  and  arms,  the  pried 
gave  him  the  fhew-bread  which  had  been  late'.y  taken 
off  the  holy  table,  and  the  fword  of  Goliah.  Sau4  be- 
ing informed  of  this  by  Doeg,  caufed  all  the  priefts 
of  Nob  to  be  flain,  and  the  city  to  be  deftroyed.  i  c  am. 
xxi.  xxii. 

NOBAH,  a  city  bevond  Jordan.  It  took  the  name 
of  Nobuh  from  an  Ifraellte  cf  this  name  who  had  made 
a  ccniuefc  o;  it,  (Numb,  xxxii.  42.)  Gideon  purfued 
the  Midianites  as  far  as  this  city,  (Judg.  viii.  2,).  Eufe- 
bius  fays,  tha.t  there  is  a  dj^olate  place  of  this  name 
about  eight  miles  from  Hefhbcn  towards  the  fouth. 
Bur  this  could  r.ot  be  the  Nobah  now  mentioned,  be- 
caufe it  was  mu.  h  farther  to  the  north. 

NOBILIARY,    in  literary  hiftory,   a  book    ccn- 
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Nobility,   tainiiig  the   lilftory   of  the  noble  families  of  a  nation 

^~~ or  province;  :  fuch  are  Chorieve's   Nobiliary  of  Dau- 

phine,  and  Caumartin's  Nobiliary  of  Provence.  The 
Germans  are  faitl  to  be  particularly  careful  of  their 
Nobiliaries,  in  order  to  keep  up  the  dignity  of  tiicir 
families. 

NOBILITY  in  general  fignifies  dignity,  grandeur, 
orgreatntfs;  more  particularly  it  iigniiies  antiquity 
of  f-imily,  joined  with  riches  ;  in  the  common  accepta- 
tion of  the  word,  it  means  that  quality  or  dignity 
which  raifes  a  man  above  the  rank  of  a  peaiant  or  a 
commoner. 

At  a  time  when  the  public  mind  is  fo  much  agita- 
ted on  this  fubjeift,  or  iubjefts  nearly  allied  to  it,  per- 
]iaps  the  lefs  that  is  faid  on  it  the  better.  We  Ihould 
therefore  (as  far  as  concerns  the  queftion  about  its  ex- 
pediency in  civil  life,  or  tlie  contrary)  moll  cheerlully 
pafs  it  over  in  filence,  did  we  not  elleem  it  our  duty 
to  give  our  readers  at  leafl  fome  idea  of  it,  and  were 
St  not  our  bufinefs  to  lay  before  them  a  few  of  thole 
arguments  which  of  late  have  been  fo  copioufly  retail- 
ed beth  for  and  againft  this  illulbious  order  of  civil 
fociety  :  leaving  them,  however,  that  liberty  which 
every  man  unqueltinnably  ought  to  be  allowed,  of  judg- 
ing for  themfclves  as  they  Ihall  fee  moft  proper. 

Whether  that  equality  of  rank  and  condition  which 
has  of  late  been  fo  loudly  contended  for  would  be  more 
agreeable  to  the  order  of  i.atnre,  or  more  conducive 
to  the  happineis  and  proiperi;y  of  mankind,  may  in- 
deed be  made  a  queftion  ;  but  it  is  a  quellion,  we  ap- 
prehend which  cannot  receive  different  anlvvers  from 
men  capable  of  reflefting  without  prejudice  and  par- 
tiality. A  (late  ot  perfecT:  equality  can  I'ubfdt  only 
among  beings  pofieffing  equal  talents  and  equal  vir- 
tues;  tiut  luch  beings  are  not  men.  Were  all  man- 
l<ind  under  the  conlitant  influence  of  the  laws  of  vir- 
tue, a  diftindion  of  ranks  would  be  unnecelfary  ;  but 
in  that  cafe  civil  government  itfelf  would  likewife  be 
unnecefiary,  becaufe  men  woitld  have  attained  all  that 
pcrfcciion  to  which  it  is  the  ubjeft  of  civil  govern- 
ment as  well  as  of  religion  to  guide  them  :  every  man 
then  would  be  a  law  unto  himfelf.  But  wlillft,  in  fo 
many  breafts,  the  felfdh  paffions  predominate  over 
thofe  which  are  fecial,  violence  mult  be  reftrained  by 
authority  ;  and  tliere  can  be  no  authority  without  a 
dilliniftion  of  ranks,  fuch  as  may  iniiuence  the  public 
opinion. 

It  is  well  obferved  by  Hume,  that  government  is 
founded  only  on  opinion  ;  and  that  this  opinion  is  of 
two  kinds,  opinion  of  intereit,  and  opinion  of  right. 
When  a  people  are  perfuaded  that  it  is  their  iniereft 
to  fupport  the  government  under  which  they  live,  that 
government  mull  be  very  liable.  But  among  the 
worthlefs  and  unthinkingpart  of  the  community,  this 
perfuafion  has  fek'.om  place.  All  men,  however,  have 
a  notion  of  right-; — of  a  right  to  property  and  a  right 
to  power;  and  when  the  majority  of  a  nation  confi- 
ders  a  certain  order  of  men  as  having  a  right  to  that 
eminence  in  which  they  are  placed,  this  opinion,  call 
it  prejudice  or  what  we  will,  contributes  much  to  the 
peace  and  happineis  of  civil  fociety.  There  are  many, 
however,  who  think  otherwil'e,  and  imagine  that ''  the 
fociety  in  which  the  greateft  equality  pi-evails  inufl  al- 
ways be  the  moll  fecure.  Thcfe  men  conceive  it  to  be  the 


bufmefs  of  a  good  government  to  diflril^ule  as  cqtudiy 
as  podiblc  thofe  bledings  wliich  bounteous  nature  of- 
fers to  all."  It  may  readily  be  allowed  that  this  rc:-i- 
foning  is  conclufivc  ;  but  the  great  qucilion  returns, 
"  How  fur  can  equality  prevail  in  a  fociety  which  is 
fecurs  ?  and  what  li  pojfible  to  be  don>  in  tJie  equal 
diftribation  of  the  bleifings  of  Nature  :"  Till  tlicft 
queftions  be  anfwered,  we  gain  ni  .thing  by  declaim- 
ing on  t!ie  rights  and  eciua".iiy  of  men  ;  and  the  an- 
fwers  which  have  fomctinies  been  given  to  them  fup- 
pofe  a  degree  of  perfection  in  human  nature,  which, 
if  it  were  real,  would  make  all  civil  inllitutions  uft-lefi, 
as  well  as  the  reveries  of  thefe  reformers.  The  con- 
dudl  cf  the  democratic  Hates  of  Pagan  antiquity,  toge- 
ther with  the  opprelfive  anarchy  and  Ihamei'ul  violences 
which  we  have  Icen  and  Hill  fee  in  a  nei:;hboui  ing  king- 
dom, will  be  conlldercd  by  many  as  a  lull  and  fatisfac- 
toryanfwer, deduced  from  experience, tnall  the  fchemes 
of  the  vifionary  theorifc :  fuch  faiJls  at  Icail  render  the 
abolition  of  the  order  of  nobility  a  matter  of  more  im- 
portance, and  of  infinitely  greater  difficulty,  than  thofe 
who  plead  I'rr  it  are  difpoled  to  allow. 

It  is  ,in  opinion  not  uncommon,  and  at  leafl  plrjufi- 
ble,  tliat  the  nobility  of  a  well  regulated  Hate  is  the 
bell  fecurity  againlt  monarchiai  defpotifm  or  lawlefs 
ufurpation  on  the  one  hand,  and  theconfufion  of  de- 
mocratic infolence  on  the  other.  Self-intereil  is  the 
moll  powerful  principle  in  the  human  breall;  and  it 
is  obvioufly  the  interert  of  fuch  men  to  preferve  that 
balance  of  power  in  fociety  upon  which  the  very  ex- 
illence  of  their  order  depends.  Corrupted  as  the  pre- 
fent  age  confeffedly  is,  a  very  recent  inilance  could  be 
given,  in  which  the  Britiih  Ploufe  ot  Peers  refcued  at 
once  the  fovereign  and  the  pjople  from  the  threaten- 
ed tyranny  of  a  faftious  junto.  As  it  is  our  bufinefs, 
however,  to  exhibit  all  opinions  of  any  celebrity,  we 
Ihall  lay  before  otrr  readers  a  fnort  extract  from  Du- 
laure's  Critical  Hiilory  of  the  French  Nobility,  whicii 
contain",  in  few  but  f.rcible  words,  fom.e  of  the  com- 
mon arguments  againll  this  dillinftion  of  ranks. 

"  Nobihty  (fays  he),  a  dillindlion  equally  impc- 
politic  and  immoral,  and  worthy  of  the  times  of  igno. 
ranee  and  cf  rapine,  which  gave  it  birth,  is  a  violation 
of  the  rights  of  that  part  of  the  nation  that  is  depri- 
ved of  it;  and  as  equality  becomes  a T?;';;.'.'^ '«.■  towards 
diilinflion,  fo  on  the  other  hand  this  is  the  radical 
vice  of  a  governm.ent  and  the  fource  of  a  variety  of 
evils.  It  is  almoft  impollible  that  there  fhould  be  any 
uncommon  inllances  of  virtue  in  a  (late,  wiien  recom- 
pences  belong  exclufively  to  a  certain  clafs  of  fociety, 
and  when  it  cofls  them  no  more  to  obtain  thefe  than 
the  trouble  of  leing  born.  Amongft  this  liil  of  privi- 
leged perfons,  virtues,  talents,  and  genius,  muff  of 
courfe  ht  much  lefs  frequent  than  in  the  other  claffjs, 
fuice,  without  the  polldTion  of  any  of  thefe  qualities, 
they  who  belong  to  it  are  Hill  honoured  and  rew.arded. 
Thofe  who  profit  by  this  abfurd  fubverlion  of  princi- 
ples, and  thofe  who  lofe  by  thisunjull  dillributicn  of 
favours,  v/hich  feem  to  have  grown  into  a  right,  can- 
rot  have  any  other  than  talfe,  tm.moral  and  pernicious 
ideas  concerning  merit." 

A  perfeift  equality,  however,  in  rank  and  fortune 
has  feldom  been  contended  for,  except  by  the  moft 
ignorant   enthufiafls.     It  is  indeed  doubtful  whether- 
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Nobility,    it  coulJ  poffibly  exift.     The  more  moJerate  anJ  ra- 

"■^ — ^ tifiial  reformers  liave  acknowledged,  that  as  tbefe  diile- 

rer.ces  Lave  always  exiftcd  in  fome  way  or  other,  fo, 
iromthe  infinite  variety  of  talents  and  attainments  in 
the  world,  we  have  rcafon  to  exped  ihey  will  exift 
in  every  form  of  government  and  among  every  people. 
The  quedion,  therefore,  is  reduced  to  this  :  Whether 
the  prefent  mode  of  diflin^ion,  or  any  other  which 
could  be  inftituted  in  its  Head,  be  upon  the  whole  the 
beft  ?  That  the  prefent  is  not  perfcft,  or  wholly  with- 
out faults,  few  will  be  fanguine  enough  to  contradift  : 
and  a  wife  man  in  the  fobcr  hour  of  philofophical 
reflection  will  fcarcc  prefume  to  aifert,  that  any  other 
fcheme  which  Imman  ingenuity  can  plan  would  be 
wholly  without  iniperfeiflion,  or  altogether  free  from 
error.  Th.e  cale  is,  the  errors  of  cur  own  fyftem  are 
prefent,  and  on  this  account  w^e  fee  and  feel  them  with 
peculiar  force :  the  other  plan  we  look  forvv'ard  to, 
perhaps  iu  too  languine  a  manner,  and  we  prob.ibly 
forger,  in  the  delulive  heat  of  imagination,  that  if  di- 
flirie'lion  depended  entirely  ©n  merit,  we  fliould  fcarce 
find  a  fociety  of  men  fo  honeft,  or  fo  able,  as  always 
to  reward  it  according  to  its  deferts  ;  or  if  this  were 
poffible,  as  perhaps  in  the  nature .  of  things  it  is  not, 
Inch  is  the  fclf-partiality  of  the  generality  of  men, 
that  few  would  think  he  were  dealt  juftly  by  if  he 
were  not  promoted  as  well  as  his  neighbour  ;  and  it 
is  clearly  impofllble  to  promote  every  one.  For  fuch 
reafons  then,  and  many  more  whch  our  limits  oblige 
us  to  omit,  many  think  (and  we  are  inclined  to  think 
with  them),  that  it  is  fafer  to  remain  as  we  are,  as 
we  know  the  evils  that  attend  our  fituation,  and 
are  ftill  able  to  bear  them,  rather  than  to  hazard  a 
change,  which,  with  fome  benefits,  might  alfo  peihaps 
incre.ife  the  troubles,  and  deflroymany  of  the  pleafures, 
of  fecial  life. 

Perhaps  it  may  not  be  amifs  to  lay  before  our 
readers  the  following  obfervations  from  thatmoft  ju- 
ditioiis  commentator  on  the  laws  of  England,  Mr  Juf- 
tice  Blackftone,  on  '.his  important  fubjeil. 
Blackft.  "  The  diftincTion  of  rank  and  honours  (fays  he)  is 
Comment,  neceflliry  in  every  well-governed  ftate,  in  order  to 
reward  fuch  :;s  are  emineiU  tor  their  fervices  to  the 
public,  in  a  manner  the  moft  defirable  to  individuals, 
and  yet  without  burden  to  the  community  :  exciting 
tliereby  an  ambitious,  yet  laudable  ardour,  and  gene- 
rous emulation,  in  others.  And  emulation,  or  vir- 
tuous ambition,  is  a  fpring  of  aftion  which,  however 
dangerous  or  invidious  in  a  mere  republic  or  under  a 
defpotic  fway,  will  certainly  be  attended  with  good 
etfedts  under  a  free  monarchy  ;  where,  without  deflroy- 
ing  its  exiftence,  its  exceffes  may  be  continually  re- 
ftrained  by  that  fuperior  power  from  which  all  ho- 
nour is  derived.  Such  a  fpiiit,  when  nationally  dif- 
fufed,  gives  life  and  vigour  to  the  community  ;  it  fets 
all  the  wheels  of  government  in  motion,  which,  under 
a  wife  legulator,  may  be  dircfted  to  any  beneficial 
purpofe  ;  and  thereby  every  ir.dividual  may  be  made 
fubfervient  to  the  public  good,  while  he  principally 
means  to  promote  his  own  particular  vi;ws.  A  body 
o^  nobility  is  alfo  more  peculiarly  necelfary  in  our 
mixed  and  compounded  conftitution,  in  order  to  fup- 
pjrt  the  rights  of  both  the  crowni  and  the  people,  by 
torming  a  barrier  to  withftand  the  encroachments  of 
both .     It  creates  and  preferves  that  gradual  fcale  of 


dignity,    which    proceeds    from  the    pcafant  to    the    Nobility, 
prince;  rifing  like  a  pyramid  fiom.  a  broad  foundation,  ' 

and  dirriinifhing  to  a  point  as  it  riles.  It  is  this 
afcending  and  contracting  proportion  that  add?  (la- 
bility to  any  governmen's  ;  for  when  the  departure  is 
fudden  from  one  extreme  to  another,  we  may  pro- 
nounce that  ftate  to  be  precarious.  The  nobility, 
therefore,  are  the  pillars  which  arereared  from  among 
the  people,  more  immediately  to  fupport  the  throne; 
and,  if  that  falls,  they  muft  alfo  be  buried  under  its 
ruins.  Accordingly,  when  in  the  laft  century  the  . 
commons  had  determined  to  extirpate  monarchy,  they 
alfo  voted  the  houfe  of  lords  to  be  ufelefs  and  dan- 
gerous. And  fuice  titles  of  nobility  are  thus  expe- 
dient in  the  ftate,  it  is  alfo  expedient  that  their  own- 
ers fliould  form  an  independent  and  feparate  bramh 
of  the  let^iOature.  If  they  were  confounded  with  a 
mafs  of  the  people,  and  like  them  had  only  a  vote 
in  electing  reprefent^tives,  their  privileges  would  fton 
be  burne  down  and  ovenvhelmed  by  the  popular  tor- 
rent, which  would  effeftually  level  all  diftinftions.  It 
is  therefore  highly  necelfary  that  the  body  of  nobles 
(lioiild  have  a  diftinft  aifembly,  diftincl  deliberations, 
and  diltinft  powers  from  the  commons." — Thefe  re- 
marks, at  a  time  like  the  prefent,  deferve  our  ferious 
attention  :  nor  do  we  fuppofe  our  readers  will  be  dif- 
pleafed,  if  we  add  the  following  obfervations  on  the 
fuujedt  from  a  periodical  publication  of  long  ftanding 
and  very  confiderable  merit. 

"   Birth  and  nobility  are  a  ftronger  obligation  to  vir-  Gent  Mag-i 
tue  than  is  laid  upon  meaner  perfons.     A  vicious  or  Vol.  xii. 
dilhonourable  nobleman  is  in  eft'eft  prejured  ;  for  his 
honcur  is  his  oath. 

"  Undtrthe  patriarchal  fcheme,  and  at  the  firft  fet- 
ting  out  of  the  tribes,  the  heads  of  families  had  their 
particular  efcutcheons,  and  their  genealogies  record- 
ed with  the  utmoft  exaftnefs  ;  Even  the  Ancient  of 
Days  confirmed  this  :  he  often  put  his  people  iri 
mind  ot  the  glory  and  virtues  of  their  fr-refathers ; 
and  hath  fet  a  precedent  for  attainders,  by  vifiting 
the  third  and  fourth  generati  n. 

"  It  is  a  vulgar  error  to  fuppofe,  that  his  blefled  Son 
chofe  his  followers  out  of  the  meaneft  of  the  people, 
becaufe  mechanics  ;  for  this  was  part  of  the  educa- 
tion of  every  Jewifti  nobleman :  Two  of  the  number, 
being  his  kinfmen,  were  of  the  royal  houfe  of  David  ; 
one  was  a  Roman  gentlem.an,  and  another  of  the 
royal  family  of  Syria  ;  and  for  the  reft,  he  had  the 
fame  right  of  creation  as  his  father  and  his  vicegerents 
of  advancing  the  poor  to  honour,  and  of  exalting  the 
loW'ly  and  meek. 

"The  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans  paid  great  regard 
to  nobility  ;  but  when  the  levelling  principle  obtained, 
and  the  people  (hared  power  and  honour,  thofe  ftates 
foon  dwindled  and  came  to  ruin.  And  in  prefent 
Rome,  great  refpefl  is  paid  to  the  renowned  fami- 
lies of  Colonua  and  Coefarini.  In  Venice,  the  notion 
of  nobility  is  carried  fo  high  as  to  become  inconfiftcnt 
with  a  republican  fcheme.  The  Spaniards  pay  more 
regard  to  their  oldnobles  than  to  their  old  Chriftians  ; 
and  the  French  are  but  little  behind  Uiem.  What 
was  faid  of  tlie  duke  of  Montmorency  by  Kenry  IV. 
•'  That  he  was  a  better  gentleman  than  himfelf," 
was,  perhaps,  the  reafon  why  the  laft  heir  of  fo  il- 
luftrous  a  family  was  cut  off,  to  make  the  houfe  of 
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NoliHity.    noiirbon  tlic  firfl  In  France. — The  'Wclcli,  Irifli,  and 
~"    "    ""  Polandcrs,  arc  remarkable    for  lluir  att.alimcuts  to 
blood  and  pedigree. 

"  It  is  for  the  l'.ikc  of  the  meanefl  of  nnr  people,  that 
the  hii^h  value  and  regard  for  quality  fli;juld  be  kept 
up;  for  they  arc  bell  governed  by  th'ife  who  fccm 
formed  for  power  :  the  robe  of  authority  fits  cafy 
upon  them,  and  fubniiQlon  is  as  much  our  choice  as 
our  duty;  but  upllartu  prove  the  worit  of  tyrants. 

"  The  ancient  lc;;iflators,  who  fludied  human  nature, 
thought  it  advll'ealile,  for  the  better  government  cl' 
flates,  that  the  people  fliould  be  divided  into  the 
noble  and  the  common.  They  judged  it  for  the  uni- 
vcrfal  good  of  man'^ind,  that  the  valiant  and  the  wife 
fliould  he  feparated  from  the  reft,  and  appointed  for 
coun'-il  and  ci-mmand. 

"  To  this  I  take  it  that  the  inllitution  of  nobilily 
is  owing  in  all  countries  ;  even  thofe  nations  which 
we  are  pleafed  to  call  fcvjge,  diftinguilh  the  wife  and 
the  valiant,  obey  them  as  counlellors,  and  comman- 
ders, which  is  placing  them  in  the  rank  cf  nobles. 

"  Some,  I  know,  look  upon  the  inllitution  of  nobi- 
lity to  be  one  of  the  grolfeil  impjfitions  upon  the  com- 
mon fciife  of  mankind  ;  they  confine  it  indeed  to  he- 
reditary nobility;  they  allow,  that  thcfe  who  have 
done  the  commonwealtli  any  fignal  fervice  lhou:d  be 
dillingiiilhed  with  honours,  but  it  feems  an  abi'urdity 
to  them  that  a  man  ih'iuld  be  born  a  legiflator,  as  if 
wifdom  or  a  knowledge  ol  government  run  in  the  blood. 
But  if  they  wi'uld  confider  how  ftrongly  the  love  cf 
pofteiity  is  planted  in  human  nature,  they  mufl  allow 
tliat  nothing  can  be  a  ftronger  motive  to  great  and 
worthy  aiftions,  than  the  notion  that  a  man's  po- 
fterity  will  reap  the  honour  and  profit  of  his  labours. 
Befides,  we  are  to  fuppofe  that  men  born  to  honours 
and  a  high  fortune  may  be  bred  up  in  generous  fenti- 
rnents,  and  formed  for  the  ftaticn  they  are  to  fill; 
that  they  muft  be  ftrangers  to  thofe  vicious  falfehoods 
and  corruptions  which  neceffity  firft,  and  then  habit, 
puts  men  upon  pradifing  whofe  lives  are  ipcnt  in 
purfuit  of  their  fortunes.  I  will  own,  notwithftand- 
ing  all  thefe  advantages,  that  many  of  them  are  like 
rocks  whofe  heads  are  in  the  clouds,  but  are  fo  barren 
that  they  are  quite  incapable  of  producing  any  thing; 
but  in  general,  were  their  minds  only  upon  a  level 
with  thofe  of  other  men,  we  Ihould  e-xpeft  better  fruit 
fr.  m  them. 

"  As  authority  is  founded  in  opinion,  all  wife  com- 
monwealths have  been  extremely  jealous  in  keeping 
up  the  honour  of  their  nobility.  Wlierever  they  be- 
come bafe,  effeminate,  cowardly,  or  fervile,  their  au- 
thority finks,  they  fall  into  contempt ;  then  the  people 
begin  to  confider  them  as  ufelefs  to  government,  and 
look  upon  their  privileges  as  a  grievance  to  fociety, 
a'.^.d  perhaps  they  think  how  to  get  rid  of  thcra,  as 
happened  in  tlie  cumm-'jnwealth  of  Florence,  where, 
after  die  expulfion  of  the  duke  of  Athens,  a  petty 
tyrant  of  that  city,  many  of  the  nobility  having  be- 
haved fervilely  to  him,  and  infolently  to  the  pe:  pie, 
were  degraded  from  the  fenate  and  the  magiftracy,  and 
rendered  incapable  of  hoLing  any  employment  in  the 
commonwealth. 

^  "  Father  Paul,  t];e  Venetian,  fays,  that  you  mull 
either  keep  your  nobility  free  iVom  tainl,  or  liave  no 
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nobility  at  all:   That  the  high  employments  cf  the  N  obiliijr. 

conmionwcalth  fliould  be  bellowed  amongJc  the  rnoll     — ' ~ 

ancient  laniilies,  unlcfs  where  a  perfon  fliould  diftin- 
guillihimfelf  by  f  <me  figniil  fervice  to  the  Hate.  Such 
a  man  would  think  himfelf  fuihclently  rewarded  bv 
the  honour  of  being  put  upon  a  toot  with  the  ancient 
nobility;  and  the  nobility  would  be  pleafed  to  find 
that  no  commoner,  except  fme  of  great  reputation 
and  merit,  was  to  hold  any  of  the  employments  nfual- 
ly  pollelfcd  by  th;ir  body.  If  the  perfon  {o  prefer- 
ed  fliould  not  be  rich  enough  to  fupport  tlie  dii^iity 
of  the  office,  the  ftate  may  give  him  a  penfion,  bu'. 
by  no  m.eans  fliould  emp'oyn;entJ  be  made  lucrative  ; 
which  not  only  exhanft  and  weaken  liie  commonwcaltli, 
but  wherever  the  high  em.ployments  are  iought  for 
profit,  the  nobility  lofe  their  generous  fcntiments, 
and  it  is  a  means  of  introducing  corruption  amongft 
them." 

The  origin  of  nobility  in  Europe  Is  by  fome  referred 
to  the  Goths;  who,  afier  they  had  feized  a  part  of 
Europe,  rewarded  their  captains  with  titles  ofhonot-.r, 
to  diitinguKh  them  from  the  common  people.  We 
Ihall  only  in  this  place  further  confider  the  manner  in 
which  in  our  r.wn  country  they  may  be  created,  and  the 
incidents  attending  them  ;  referring  for  a  fuller  ac- 
count of  their  origin  in  Europe  to  the  articles  Revo- 
lution, and  Society  (Civil). 

I.  Tlie  right  of  peerage  ieeins  to  have  been  origi- 
nally territorial  ;  that  is,  annexed  to  lands,  honours, 
calties,  manors,  and  the  like  ;  the  proprietors  and 
pod'elfors  of  which  were  (in  right  of  thofe  eftates) 
allowed  to  be  peers  of  the  realm,  and  were  fummoned 
to  parliament  to  do  fuitand  fervice  to  their  fovercign  : 
and,  when  the  land  was  alienated,  the  dignity  paiied 
wiih  it  as  appendant.  Thus  in  England  the  bifhops 
dill  lit  in  the  houfe  of  lords  in  right  of  fucceflion  to 
certain  ancient  baronies  annexed,  or  fuppofed  to  be 
annexed,  to  their  epil'copal  lands;  and  t'us  in  ii 
Henry  VI.  the  poifelfion  of  the  caftle  of  Arundel 
Vvas  adjudged  to  confer  an  earldom  on  its  poifelfor. 
But  afterwards,  when  Alienatioks  grew  to  b:  fre- 
quent, the  dignity  of  peerage  was  confined  to  the  li- 
neage of  the  party  ennobled,  and  infi;ead  of  territorial 
became  peribnal.  Aftual  proof  of  a  tenure  by  baronj 
became  no  longer  nccelfary  to  conilitute  a  lord  of  par- 
liament;  but  the  record  of  the  writ  offiimmonsto 
him  or  his  anceftors  was  admitted  as  a  fuificient  evi- 
dence of  the  tenure. 

Peers  of  Great  Britain  are  now  created  either  by  Ei„!-ft 
writ  or  Ijy  patent:  for  thofe  who  claim  by  preferip-  comment, 
tionmull  fuppofe  either  a  writ  or  patent  made  to  their 
ancellors;  though  by  length  of  time  it  is  loft.  The 
creation  by  writ,  or  the  king's  letter,  is  a  fummons  to 
attend  the  houfe  of  peers,  by  the  ftyle  and  title  of  that 
barony  wliich  the  k  ng  is  pleafed  to  confer:  that  by 
patent  is  a  royal  grant  to  a  fubjeifl  of  any  dignity  and 
degree  of  peerage.  The  creation  by  wriu  is  the  more 
ancient  way ;  but  a  man  is  not  ennobled  thereby,  unlefs 
he  actually  take  his  feat  in  the  houfe  of  lords;  and 
fomc  are  of  c pinion  that  there  niuft  be  at  kail  two 
writs  of  fummons,  and  a  fitting  in  two  diflinft  parlia- 
ments, to  evidence  an  hereditary  barony  :  .".nd  there- 
lore  the  molt  ufual,  becaul'e  the  furefi;,  way  is  to  grant 
the  dignity  by  patent,  which  enduies  to  a  man  and  his 
M  Jieirs 
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N<i'>ility.  heirs  according  to  the  hmitation  thereof,  thour;h  he 
'""^'"'"^  never  himfjlf  makes  ufe  of  it.  Yet  it  is  frequent  to 
cull  up  the  eldeft  i'un  of  h  peer  to  the  houfe  of  lords 
by  writ  of  fummons,  in  the  name  of  his  father's  baro- 
ny: becdufe  in  that  cafe  there  is  ro  danger  of  his  chil- 
dren*; iofm^  the  nobility  in  cafe  he  never  takes  his 
feat ;  for  they  will  fucceed  to  their  grandfather.  Crea- 
tion by  writ  has  alfo  one  advantage  over  that  by  pa- 
tent;  for  a  perfon  created  by  writ  holds  the  dignity 
to  him  and  his  heirs,  without  any  words  to  that  pur- 
port in  the  writ;  but  in  letters  patent  there  mull  be 
words  to  direfl  the  inheritance,  elfe  the  dignity  en- 
dures only  to  the  grantee  for  life.  For  a  man  or  wo- 
man may  be  created  noble  for  their  own  1  ves,  and  the 
dl'^nity  not  defcend  to  their  heirs  at  all,  or  defeend  on- 
ly'to  feme  particular  heirs;  ^s  where  a  peerage  is  li- 
mited to  a  man  and  the  heirs  male  of  his  body  by  E- 
li/.abeth  his  prefent  lady,  and  not  to  fuch  heirs  by  any 
former  or  future  wile. 

2.  Let  us  next  take  a  view  of  a  few  of  the  principal 
incidents  attending  the  noblity, — exclufive  of  their 
capacity  as  members  of  parliament  and  as 'heredi- 
tary counfellors  of  the  crown,  for  both  which 
we  refer  to  the  articles  Lords  and  Parliament. 
And  firft  we  mtift  obferve,  that  in  ciiminal  cafes  a 
nobleman  fliall  be  tried  by  his  peers.  The  great  are 
always  obnoxious  to  popular  envy  :  were  they  to  be 
judged  by  the  people,  they  might  be  in  danger  from 
the  prejudice  of  their  judges  ;  and  would  moreover  be 
deprived  of  the  privilege  of  the  meanell;  fubjefts,  that 
of  being  tried  by  their  equals,  which  is  fecured  to  ail 
the  realtn  by  magna  charta,  c.  29.  It  is  laid,  that 
this  does  not  extend  to  bilhops  ;  who,  though  they 
are  lords  of  parliament,  and  fit  there  by  virtue  of  dieir 
baronies  which  they  hold  Jure  ccc'efue,  yet  are  not  en- 
nobled in  blood,  and  confequently  not  peers  witlr  the 
nobility.  As  to  peereffcs,  no  provifion  was  m  ide  ior 
their  trial  when  accufed  of  treafon  or  felony,  till  after 
Eleanor  duchefs  of  Gloucefter,  wife  to  the  lord  pro- 
tector, had  been  accufed  of  treafon,  and  found  guilty 
of  witchcraft,  in  an  eccleliaftical  fynod,  tiirough  the 
iatiigues  of  Cardinal  Beaufort.  This  very  extraordi- 
nary trial  gave  occafion  to  a  fpecial  ftatute,  20  Hen. 
VI.  c.  9.  which  enaiSs,  that  peerelTes,  either  in  their 
own  ri2;ht  or  by  marriage,  Ihall  be  tried  before  the 
i'ame  judicature  as  peers  of  the  realm.  Ifawomtn, 
noble  in  her  own  right,  marries  a  commoner,  ihe 
Kill  remains  noble,  and  fliall  be  tried  by  her  peers  : 
but  if  iTie  be  only  noble  by  marriage,  then  by  a  fecond 
man'iage  with  a  commoner  Ihe  lofes  her  dignity  ;  f-ir 
as  by  marriage  it  is  gained,  by  marriage  it  is  aifo  loft. 
Yet  if  a  duchefs-dowager  marries  a  baron,  (lie  conti- 
nues a  duchefs  llill ;  for  all  the  nobility  are  pares,  and 
therefore  it  is  no  degradation.  A  peer  or  peerefs  (ei- 
ther into  her  own  right  or  by  marriage)  cannot  be  ar- 
relled  in  civil  cafes:  and  they  have  alfo  many  pecLiliar 
jnlvileges  annexed  to  their  peerage  in  the  eourfe  of 
judicial  proceedings.  A  peer  fitting  in  judgment,  gives 
not  his  veruiiSt  upon  oath,  like  an  ordinary  juryman, 
but  upon  his  honour  ;  he  anfwcrs  alfo  to  bills  in  chan- 
cery upon  his  honour,  and  Rot  upon  his  oath:  but, 
when  he  is  examined  as  a  witnels  either  in  civil  or  cri- 
minal cafes,  he  muil  be  fworn ;  for  the  refpeifl  which 
the  law  Ihows  to  the  hinourof  ;•.  peer  doe^  not  extend 
Co  i.\x  as  to  overturn  a  fettled  maxim,  tliat  hi  judkh 


■lion  crcci'-':urn'ift  juriilui.     The  honour  of  peers  is  how-    Ni]hility, 
ever  fo   highly  tendered  by  the  law,  that  it  is  much      N"''!'-'. 
more  penal  to  fpread  falfe   reports  of  them,  and  cer.         "' 
tain   other    great  officers  of  the  realm,  than  of  other 
men  :  fcandal  againit  them  being  called  hy  the  pecu- 
liar name  o^  fcandalum  magnatum,  and  fubje<51:ed  to  pe- 
culiar punilhment  by  divers  ancient  Ilatutes. 

A  peer  cannot  lofe  his  nobility  but  by  death  or  at- 
tainder ;  though  there  was  an  inftance,  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  IV.  of  the  degradation  of  George  Nevile  duke 
of  Bedford  by  aift  of  parliament,  on  account  of  his 
poverty,  which  rendered  him  unable  to  fupport  his 
dignity.  But  this  is  a  Angular  inftance  :  which  ferves 
at  tlie  fame  time,  by  having  happened,  to  fliow  the 
power  of  parliament ;  and,  by  having  happened  but 
once,  to  ihow  how  tender  the  parliament  hath  been 
in  exerting  io  high  a  power.  It  hath  been  faid  in- 
deed, tiiat  if  a  baron  waftes  his  cllate,  fo  that  he  is  not 
able  to  fupport  tlie  decjree,  the  king  may  degrade  him  : 
but  it  is  exprefsly  held  by  later  authorities,  that  a  peer 
canujt  be  degraded  but  by  act  of  parliament. 

Aton.  Matlharus  obferves,  that  nobility,  amono: 
the  R.omans,  was  a  quite  difl'erent  thing  from  what  it 
is  among  us.  The  nobles,  among  the  Romans,  were 
either  thofe  raifed  to  the  magiftrature,  or  defcended 
from  magiftrates  :  there  was  no  fuch  thing  as  nobility 
by  patent. 

Bartoli  fays,  that  doftors,  after  they  have  held  a  pro- 
feifor's  chair  in  an  univerfity  f.ir  20  years,  become 
noble  ;  and  are  intitled  to  all  the  rights  of  counts. 

But  this  claim  is  not  admitted  at  court,  &c.  though 
Bartoli's  fentiments  be  backed  with  thofe  of  feveral 
other  authors,  particularly  Challanosus  in  his  Confuetu- 
d'ln.  Burgund'ut ;  Boyer  fur  la  Coufume  de  Berry  ;  Faber 
C.  de  Dig  Def.  9.  &c.  which  laft,  however,  reftrains 
Baitoli's  rule  to  doctors  in  law,  and  princes'  phyfi- 
cians. 

By  an  edift  of  the  French  king  in  1669,  it  is  de- 
clared, that  trade  ihall  v^ot  derogate  from  nobility, 
provided  the  perfon  do  not  fell  by  retail. 

In  Bretagne,  by  ancient  cuftom,  a  nobleman  lofes 
nothing  by  trading  even  in  retail :  but  he  reaffumes  all 
his  rights  as  foon  as  he  ceafes  traffic,  his  nobility  ha- 
ving flept  a:l  the  time. 

In  Germany,  a  woman,  not  noble  by  birth,  doth 
not  become,  v.  gr.  a  countefs  or  baronefs  by  marry- 
ing a  count  or  baroir  :  a  lady  of  the  higher  degree  in- 
deed becomes  a  princefs  by  marrying  a  prince ;  but 
this  doth  not  hold  of  a  lady  of  the  lower  nobility. 

On  the  C(iaft  of  Malabar,  children  are  only  capable 
of  being  noble  by  the  mother's  fide;  it  being  allowed 
them  to  take  as  many  huihands  as  they  pleafe,  and  to 
quit  them  whenever  they  think  good. 

NOBLE,  Nobilis,  a  perfon  who  has  a  privilege 
which  raifes  him  above  a  commoner  orpeafant,  eitlier 
by  birth,  by  office,  or  by  patent  f. om  his  prince.  The 
word  comes  from  the  Lat'n  nohilis ;  formed  from  the 
ancient  ntjabiiu,  "  diltingnifliable,  remarkable." 

In  England,  the  word  mile  is  of  a  naiower  import 
than  in  other  countries  ;  being  confined  to  perfons 
above  the  degree  of  knights ;  whereas,  abroad,  it  com- 
prehends not  only  knights,  but  what  we  fimply  call 
gentlemen.  The  nobles  of  England  are  alfo  cAXtA pares 
regni,  as  being  nobilitutis pares,  l\\ft\x<s^h gradu  impares. 

The  Venetian  mhhj}':  is  famous :  it  is  in  this  that 
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tlie  fovereignty  of  the  Rate,  rerKlcs.  It  is  divided  into 
three  cklles.  The  tirll  only  comprehends  24  families. 
The  feeond  includes  the  defcendants  of  all  ihofe  wlio 
were  entered  in  the  golden  book,  in  1289,  and  delli- 
iied  to  govern  the  ILate,  which  then  began  to  be  ari 
flocratic.  The  third  conillls  of  fuch  as  have  bouglit 
the  dignity  of  noble  Venetians,  This  lad  cla.s  is  only 
admitted  to  the  inferior  employs  ;  the  two  former  to 
all  indiilerently.  The  title  oi  n„ble  Fcneticins  is  fome- 
times  alfo  given  to  foreign  kings,  princes,  &c. 

Nobles,  among  the  Romans,  were  fuch  as  had 
the  Jus  imr?gh/nm,  or  the  right  of  ufing  the  piiffurcs  or 
flatues  of  tlieir  anceftorsj  a  right  which  was  allowed 
only  to  thofe  whole  ancellors  had  borne  Ibme  curii.'e 
office,  that  is,  had  been  ciirule  ctdile,  ceiijlr,  piwlor,  or 
conful.  For  a  long  time  none  but  the  Patrkii  were 
the  mlnlcs,  hecaufe  no  perfon  b'lt  of  that  fnperior  rank 
could  bear  any  curn'e  ofiice  ;  hence  i.i  Livy,  Saluft,  &c. 
jiohiiilas  is  ufed  to  fignify  the  Patrician  order,  and  fo 
oppofed  \.o  I  Ids.  To  make  the  true  meaning  of  iiolihs 
ilill  more  clear  let  it  be  obfcrved,  that  the  Roman  peo- 
ple were  divided  into  nobi'es,  novi,  and  ignobilcs.  No- 
biles  were  they  who  had  tlie  piftures,  &c.  of  th;ir 
anceftors  ;  iwvi  were  fuch  as  had  only  their  own  ;  i^na- 
lUes  were  fuch  as  had  neither.  See  Jus  Imaginh. 

The  Pvoman  nobility,  by  way  of  dilliniJtion,  wore 
anhalf  moon  upon  their  ihoes,  efpecially  thofe  of  Patri- 
cian rank. 

TheGrecian  nobility  were  called  Ei.'7r«Tf/</Vj;,  as  being 
defcended  from  thefe  old  heroic  anreftors  fo  famous  in 
hillory.  Such  were  the  Praxiergid<t,  Etrobut'ida:,  Ak- 
mieoniJie,  fee.  all  which  had  many  pi  ivilegcs  annexed 
to  their  quality; amongft  which  was  this,  that  they  wore 
graflioppers  in  their  hair  as  a  bad2;e  of  nobility. 

Noble,  a  money  of  account  containing  fix  fliillings 
and  eight  pence. 

The  noble  was  anciently  a  real  coin  flruck  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  III.  and  then  called  the  pmy 
vf  gold ;  but  it  was  afterwards  called  a  rnfe  noble, 
from  its  being  ftamped  with  a  rofe  :  it  was  current 
at  6s.  8d. 

NOCERA,  a  town  in  Italy,  in  the  dominions  of  the 
king  of  Naples  and  Sicily,  or,  as  he  is  more  com- 
monly called,  the  king  of  the  Two  Sicilies.  It  is  an 
epifcopal  city,  but  might  with  greater  propriety  be 
llyled  a  clufter  oi  villages  :  its  feveral  parts  being  ex- 
tended along  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  form  the 
Citta  Sot.iiia,  or  low  town:  and  the  bilhop's  palace, 
together  with  fome  convents  embowered  in  cyprefs 
groves,  cover  the  peak  of  a  fmgle  hill  in  a  very  pic- 
turefque  m^mrer,  and  compofe  the  Citta  Soprana. 

Nocera(A),  it  is  reported,  contains  near  30,000 
inhabitants  ;  they  are  difperfed  in  forty  patches  of  ha- 
bitation. Their  houfes  are  conlhucted  of  two  kinds 
of  (lone  ;  the  common  walls  are  built  with  yellow  tufa 
dug  out  of  the  hills  that  lie  about  a  mile  to  the  call 
of  tlie  town  ;  which  none  feems  unquellionably  to  have 
been  formed  by  a  confohda'ioi  of  fubftanccs  tlirown 
out  ol  Vefuvius  ;  becau  e,  on  opening  thtfe  quarries, 
llie  workmen  have  frequently  difcovered  tombs,  vafcs 


and  c;ilus  locked  up  in  the  body  of  the  ftony  ftratum.  Af^c 
The  cafes  of  their  d;)ors  and  windows  are  made  of  a 
black  (lone  drawn  from  the  hill  of  Fiana,  two  miles 
to  the  ncrth;  it  lies  eight  feet  Ijclow  the  furfacc,  in 
a  bed  or  vein  140  feet  thick,  relling  upon  a  bai'e  o( 
fand.  This  feems  evidently  to  be  a  llrcam  of  lava  con- 
gealed. 

Nocera  is  aplaceof  very  confidcrnblc  antitiuity:  in 
the  13th  century  it  was  called  de  Pagmi,  1.0  diftin- 
guilh  it  from  a  city  in  Umbria  of  a  limilar  name;  this 
addition  was  in  allufion  to  a  colony  of  Saracens  whicii 
Frederick  of  5iubia  brought  from  Sicily,  and  fettled 
here,  that  they  might  be  out  of  the  way  of  their  danger- 
ous conneftions  with  Africa:  hence  Nocera  has  oltea 
been  confounded  with  Luccra  by  the  negligent  or  igno- 
rant chroniclers  of  the  fuc-eeding  ages.  The  moil  re- 
markable event  that  occurs  in  itb  hillory  is  the  (lege  of 
its  cait'.e,  A.  D.  1384.  E.  Long.  12  55.  N.  L.  4.3.  2. 

1  crra  Nocr.RiAN  4,  Earth  if  Moccrii,  in  tl;c  materia 
medica,  a  fpecics  of  bole  remarkably  heavy,  of  a  grey- 
ifh  white  colour,  of  an  infipid  taftc,  and  generally  v.  ith 
fome  particlcj  in  it  which  grit  be'.v/een  the  teeth.  It  is 
much  ellcemed  by  the  Italians  as  a  remedy  for  venem.ous 
bites,  and  in  fevers;  but,  excepting  as  an  abforbent  and 
adringent,  no  dependence  is  to  be  had  on  it. 

NOCTAMBULI,  Noctambulon-f.s,  or  N'lgk- 
'zualker ;  a.  term  of  equal  import  with  fomnambuU, 
applied  to  perfons  who  have  a  habit  of  rifing  and 
walking  about  in  their  fleep.  The  word  is  a  com- 
pound of  the  Latin  uox,  "  night,"  and  avibuh,  "  I 
walk." 

Schenkius,  Horftius,  Clauderus,  and  Hildanus, 
who  have  wrote  of  fleep,  give  us  divers  unhappy  hi- 
(lories  of  fuch  nodlambuli.  When  the  difeafe  is  mo- 
derate, the  perfons  alfeded  with  it  only  repeat  the 
anions  of  the  day  on  getting  out  of  bed,  and  go 
quietly  to  the  places  they  frequented  cr  at  other  times; 
but  thofe  who  have  it  in  the  mod  violent  degree,  go 
up  to  dangerous  places,  and  do  things  wliich  would  ter- 
rify them  to  think  of  when  they  are  awake.  Thefe 
are  by  fome  called  luna:':c  night-walkers,  becaufe  fits 
are  obferved  to  return  with  the  mod  frequency  and 
violence  at  the  changes  of  the  moon. — For  the  cure 
fome  recommend  purging  and  a  cooling  reg'men  : 
others  are  of  opinion  that  the  bed  method  is  to  place 
avelfel  of  water  at  the  patients  bcdfide  in  fuch  a  man- 
ner that  he  will  naturally  ft-p  into  it  when  he  gets  out 
of  bed;  or  if  that  (hould  fail,  a  p:rfon  (hould  fit  up 
to  watch  and  beat  him  every  time  it  happens.  See 
Sleep  walkers,  or  Sommambuli. 

NOCTILUCA,  a  fpecies  of  phofpliorits,  fo  called 
becaufe  it  fliines  in  the  dark  without  any  light  being 
thrown  upnn  it  :  fuch  is  the  phofphonismade  of  uviae, 

NOCTURiMAL,  fomeihing  relating  to  the  ni'jht, 
in  contradiftinftion  to  diurual. 

Nocturnal,  Nuiliirlabtum,  an  inftriiment  chiefly 
ufed  at  fea,  to  take  tlie  altitude  or  depre!lion  of  fome 
dars  about  the  pole,  in  oidcrto  find  the  latitude  and 
hour  of  the  night. 

Some  noftumals  are  hcmifphercs,  cr  planifphcr?s, 
M2  on 
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( A )  Anciently,  Nuceria  Alphaterna,  a  word  of  unknown  etymology.  It  was  a  Roman  colcny,and  had  its  m 

Num.  Nucerin. 
1.  Caput  virile  imberbe — Equus  dam  capite  rcflexo  inter  crura.  A  .  .  IN  .  . 
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Nuiiurnil    on  the  plane  ot  the  equinoilial.     Thole  commonly  in 

li  u'e  among  feamen  are  two  ;   the  one  adapted  to  the 

,J^-_   polar  (tar,  and  the  firft  ol'the  guards  of  the  Little  Ik-ar ; 

tho  other  to  thepole  ftar,  and  the  pointers  of  the  Great 

Bwir. 

Tli'o  inllrument  confiR;  of  two  circular  plates, 
applied  to  each  otiier.  The  greater,  which  has  a 
handle  to  hold  the  inllrument,  is  about  2f  inches  dia- 
meter, and  is  divided  into  twelve  parts,  agreeing  to  the 
twelve  months;  and  e;-.ch  month  fubdivided  into  every 
fifth  day  ;  a;'.d  fo  as  that  the  middle  of  the  handle 
ccr;efponds  to  tliat  day  of  the  year  wherehi  the  liar 
here  regarded  has  the  {ami  right  aftenfion  with  the 
fun.  If  the  inltruraent  be  fitted  for  two  liars,  the 
handle  is  made  moveable.  The  upper  left  circle  is 
divided  into  twenty-four  equal  parts  for  the  twenty- 
four  hours  of  the  day,  and  each  hour  fubdivided  into 
quarters.  Thefe  twenty-four  liours  are  noted  by 
twenty-four  teeth  to  be  told  in  the  night.  Thofe  at 
the  hour  12  are  dlftinguilhed  by  their  length.  In 
the  centre  of  the  tvi'o  circular  plates  is  adjufted  along 
index,  moveable  upon  the  upper  plate  ;  and  tlie  three 
pieces,  viz.  the  two  circles  and  index,  are  joined  by 
a  river  which  is  pierced  through  the  centre  with  a  hole, 
through  which  t]:e  liar  is  to  be  obferved. 

To  ufe  the  noflnmal,  turn  the  upper  plate  till  the 
long  tooth,  m.arked  12,  be  againft  the  day  of  tlie 
month  on  the  under  pl.ite;  then,  bringing  the  in- 
flrum.ent  near  the  eye,  fnfpend  it  by  the  handle  with 
the  plane  nearly  parallel  to  the  equinovftial ;  and 
viewing  the  pole  ftar  through  the  whole  of  the  centre, 
turn  the  index  about,  till,  by  the  edge  coming  from 
the.  centre,  you  fee  the  bright  ftar  or  guard  of  the 
IJttle  Bear,  (if  the  inllrument  be  fitted  to  that  ftar); 
then  that  tooth  of  the  upper  circle,  under  the  edge  of 
the  index,  is  at  the  hour  of  the  night  onjths  edge  of 
the  hour  circle  :  which  may  be  known  without  a  light, 
by  counting  the  teeth  from  the  longi^ftj  which  is  fi.r 
the  hour  12. 

NOD,  or  tie  land  of  Nod.  It  was  to  this  country 
(hat  Cain  withdrew  after  his  fratricide.  (Gen.  iv.  16.) 
The  icptuagint,  as  well  as  Jnle;  hiis,  read  NaiJ  inftcad 
vC  AW,  and  have  taken  it  lor  the  name  of  a  place.  It 
is  not  eafily  knov.'n  v.hat  country  this  was,  imlels 
perhaps  it  was  the, country  of  Nyfe  or  Nyfei,  towards 
Hyrc.mia.  St  Jerom  and  tliB  Chaldee  interpreters 
have  taken  the  word  Nod  in  the  fen'.e  of  an  appella- 
tive, f.ir  vigiiio/ni  or  fu^i'k'f ;  "■  He  dwelt  a  fugitive  in 
tlie  land."  But  the  HebreVv  reads,  "  He  dwelt  in  the 
land  of  Nod."  ( Gen.  iv.-  1 6.)  ,  -  •/  ' 

NODAB,  a  country  bordeiing  upon  Iturca  and 
IdnniKa,  but  now  unknown.  We  read  in  the  Chro- 
nicles, that  the  tribe  of  ilenbcn,  allilled  by  thole  of 
Gad  and  Manalfch,  hud  a  war  againft  the  H.igarites, 
the  Jeturites,  and  the  people  of  Nephilh  and  of  No- 
dab,  in  which  the  Ifraelites  had  the  advantage. 
I  Chr.  V.  19.  But  the  time  and  the  other  particulars 
(.f  this  war  are  unknown. 

NODATED  H  VPERDOLA,  a  name  given  by  Sir  Ifaac 
Njwton  to  a  kind  of  hyperbola,  which,  by  tu>ning 
round,  decnlfates  or  crolfe-,  itfslf. 

NODDY.     See  Sterna. 

NODE,  a  tumour  arifing  on  the  bones,  and  ufually 
proceeding  from  fome  venereal  caufe  ;  b^^ing  much  the 
ijame  with  what  is  othcrwifc  called  exojl-fu. 


NODES,  in  aftrcnomy,  the  two  points  where  the      Nodes 
orbit  of  a  planet  intcrfedts  the  ecliptic.  H. 

Such  are  the  two  points  C  and  D  ;  of  which  the  node   ^^'"l!!l, 
C,  where  the   planet  al'cends    northward  above    the       Plate 
phme  of  tlie  ecliptic,   is  called  the  afuuJing  node,  or    cccxLvr. 
the  cfragon's  head,  and  is  marked  thus  £1-     The  other      ^°  '• 
node  D,  where   the  planet  dcfccnds  to  the  foulh,  is 
called  the  defccndtn^^  node,  or  the  dragon's  iai!,  marked 
thus  y. 

The  line  CD,  wherein  the  two  circles  CEDF  and 
CGDPI  interfeit,  is  called  the  line  of  nodes.  It  ap- 
pears from  obfervatii'U,  that  the  line  of  the  nodes  of 
all  the  planets  conftantly  changes  its  place,  and  fhifts 
its  fuuation  from  call  to  weft,  contrary  to  the  order 
oi  the  iigns ;  and  that  the  line  of  the  moon's  node', 
by  a  retrograde  motion,  finiihes  its  circulation  in  the 
compafs  of  19  years ;  after  which  time,  cither  of  ths 
nodes  having  receded  from  any  point  of  the  ecliptic, 
returns  to  the  lame  a;!;ain  ;  and  when  the  moon  is  in 
the  node,  flie  is  alio  feen  in  the  ecliptic.  If  the  line 
of  nodes  were  immoveable,  that  is,  if  it  had  no  other 
motion  than  that  whereby  it  is  carried  round  the  fun, 
it  would  always  look  to  the  fame  point  of  the  ecliptic, 
or  would  keep  parallel  to  itfelf,  as  the  axis  of  the  earth 
does. 

From  what  hath  been  faid,  it  is  evident,  that  the 
moon  can  never  be  obferved  precife'y  in  the  ecliptic, 
but  twice  in  every  period  ;  that  is,  when  (he  er.ters 
the  nodes.  When  Ihe  is  at  her  greateft  diftance  from 
the  nodes,  viz.  in  the  points  E,  F,  Ihe  is  faid  to  be  in 
her  limits. 

The  moon  muft  be  in  or  near  one  of  the  nodes,  v/hen 
there  is  an  erlipfe  of  the  fun  or  moon. 

To  make  the  foVe?oing  account  of  the  motion  of  the 
moon's  nodes  ftill  clearer,  let  the  plane  of  n°  2.  ihid^ 
reprefent  that  of  the  ecliptic,  S  the  fun,  T  the  centre 
of  the  earth,  L  the  moon  in  her  orbit  D  N  </».  N« 
is  the  line  of  the  nodes  p.iirmg  between  the  quadrature 
Qjind  the  moon's  place  L,  in  her  lafl.  quarter.  Let 
now  I^  P,  or  any  part  L  S,  reprefent  the  excefs  of 
the  fun's  aflion  at  T  ;  and  this  b^ing  refolved  into  the 
force  LR,  perpcildicular  to  the  plane  of  the  moon's 
orbit,  and  P  R  p.^railel  to  it,  it  is  the  former  only  that: 
has  any  etTeift  to  altef-.the  pofitiort  of  the  orl):t,  and  in 
this  it  is  wholly  exerted.  Its  iScQ.  is  twofold  ;  i.  It 
diminilhes  its  inclination  by  a  motion  which  we  may 
conceive  as  performed'round  the  diameter  D^/,  to  which 
L  T  is  perpendicular.  2.  Being  compounded  with  the 
moon's  tangent'al  motion  at  L,  it  gives  it  an  inter- 
mediate direction  L  /,  through  which  and  the  centre  a 
plane  being  drawn,  mull  miet  the  ecliptic  ne.ircr  the 
coi'junclion  C  than  before. 

NODUS, or  node,  in  dialling,  a  certain  point  or  pole 
in  the  gnomon  of  a  dial,  by  the  Ihadowor  light  v.-hcre- 
of  either  the  hour  of  the  day  in  di  ds  without  furniture, 
or  the  parallels  of  the  fun's  declination,  and  his  place  in 
the  ecliptic,  &c.  in  dials  with  furniture,  are  Ihown. 
See  Dialing. 

NOEOMAGUS  lexuviorum,  (Ptol.)  ;  thought 
to  be  the  Civitas  Lexoviorum  of  the  lower  age.  Now 
Lifieux,  a  city  in  Normandy. — Another  of  the  Trica- 
flini  ;  a  town  of  Gallia  Narboneniis  ;  thought  to  be 
5.  Po!  de  I'ra'is  Chateaux,  fix  miles  to  the  weft  of  Ny- 
cns  in  Dauphinc. 

NOETIANS,  in  church-  hiftory,  Chriftlan  heretics 
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in  the  third  century,  followers  of  Noetius,  ;i  philolb- 
pher  of  EphelV.s,  who  pretended  that  lie  was  another 
Mofes  f«nt  by  God,  and  that  his  brother  was  a 
new  Aaron.  His  herefy  confilled  in  affirming  that 
tliere  was  but  one  perfon  in  the  Godhead  ;  and  that 
tlie  Word  and  the  Hoi)  Spirit  were  but  external  de- 
nominations given  to  God  in  conieqtience  of  different 
operations  ;  tl)at,  as  Creator,  he  is  called  Father ;  as 
Incarnate,  Son ;  and  as  defcending  ou  the  apoUles, 
Holy  GhoJ}. 

NOLA,  a  very  ancient  city,  formerly  populous  and 
ftrong,  fituated  in  a  plain  to  the  north-eall  of  Veitivius 
in  Campania,  faid  to  be  built  by  the  Chalcidians, 
(JuftiK,  Siliiis  Italicus)  ;  according  to  others,  by  the 
I'ufcans.  At  this  place  Hannibal  met  with  the  firit 
check  by  Marcellus.  Vel'pafian  added  the  appellation 
AvguJIa  Calotaa,  (Frontinus).  At  this  place,  or  in 
its  neighbcuihood,  Augnftus  is  faid  to  have  expired.  It 
is  alio  faid  that  bells  were  firlt  invented  there  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  jth  cfntury  ;  hence  their  Latin  names 
NoLe  or  Ctuupanx.  It  retains  its  old  name  to  this  day, 
but  it  hath  vallly  fallen  fliort  of  its  ancient  Ip'.endor. 
A  town  of  the  kiiigdom  of  Naples.  L.  Long.  15.  N. 
Lat.  41.5. 

NOLANA,  in  botany  :  A  genus  of  the  mono- 
gynia  order,  belonging  to  the  pentandiia  clafs  of 
plants ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the 
41ft  order,  ylfperifolLr.  The  corolla  is  canij  anulated  ; 
the  ftyle  fituated  betwixt  the  germcn^;  the  feeds  are 
bilocuLir,  and  rel'enible  berrie.-. 

NOLLE  PROSEQUI,  is  whe:e  a  plaintiff  in  an  ac- 
tion dues  rot  declare  in  a  reafonable  time  ;  in  v>hich 
cafe  it  is  ufual  for  the  defendant's  attorney  to  enter 
a  rule  for  the  plaintiff  to  declare,  after  which  a 
non  prof,  may  be  entered.  A  nolle profequi  is  eileemed 
a  voluntary  confelTion,  that  the  plaintiff  has  no 
caufe  of  adtion  :  and  therefore  if  a  plaintitF  enters 
his  nolle  frcjequi,  he  fhall  be  amerced  :  and  it  an 
informer  caul'e  the  fame  to  be  entered,  the  defen- 
dant fliall  have  cofts. 

NOLLET  (Jeane  Antoine),  a  deacon,  licentiate  in 
theology,  preceptor  to  the  F.ijons  d^  France  iar  phy- 
f.cs  and  natural  hiftory,  regius  profcifnr  of  phyiics  in 
the  college  of  Navarre,  member  of  the  academy  cf 
fciences  at  Paris,  of  the  royal  fociety  of  London,  of 
t!ie  inllitution  of  Bologna,  and  ot  the  academy  of 
fciences  of  Erfort ;  was  born  at  Pimbre,  in  the  dio- 
cefe  of  Noyon,  on  the  lytli  of  November  1700,  of 
refpeifVable  but  not  wealthy  parents.  To  make  up  the 
want  of  riches,  they  determined  to  g've  their  fon  a 
good  education.  They  fent  him  to  die  college  of 
Clermont  in  Beauvoifis,  and  afterwards  to  Beauvais, 
there  to  finifli  his  introductory  ftudies.  The  progrefs 
which  he  made  in  the  different  clalies,  determined 
them  to  iendhim  to  ftudy  philofophy  at  Paris.  Thence- 
forward they  intended  him  for  the  cleii^al  order;  and 
they  confidered  the  ftriflnefs  and  purity  of  his  mo- 
rals, together  with  liis  unwearied  appiicatii  n  to  ftudy, 
as  fufficient  proofs  cf  his  vocation.  The  young  Nol- 
let  yielded  without  rduvflance  to  the  wiihes  of  his  jia- 
rcnls.  As  foon  as  he  was  carable  of  fliowiiig  an  in- 
clination for  any  thing,  he  liad  dilcovertd  a  tailc  for 
phylks;  but  this  was  nut  become  his  ruling  pafllon;  he 
therefore  facrificed  it  to  the  fli;dy  of  feholariic  divinity, 
to  which  he  wholly  dedicated  himfelf  during  his  time 
of  probation  in  1728.  No  fooncr  had  he  been  invcflcd 


with  the  deaconlhij),  ilian  he  folicitcd  and  ob:.;;i!.ed  a 
licence  to  preach.  This  new  occupation,  hov.'ever, 
did  not  make  him  entirely  lofe  fight  of  ihofi  lludies 
which  h.id  firft  engaged  his  attcnii,-.n.  They  infenfibly 
began  to  occupy  a  greater  pt.rlion  of  hi:;  time,  which 
was  now  more  equally  divided  between  theology  and 
the  fciences.  The  latter,  however,  prevailed;  and 
thenceforth  he  entered  into  the  ftudy  of  pliyllcs  with 
aa  ardour  which  was  only  increafed  by  that  kind  of 
privation  to  which  he  h:id  beeJt  loner  fubjeff.  He 
was  received  into  the  f^jcicty  of  arts,  edablifncd 
at  Paris  under  the  patronage  of  the  late  count  dg 
Clermont.  In  1730,  the  Abbe  NoUet  was  engaged 
in  a  work  conjuniffly  with  Reaumur  and  du  Fay  cf  the 
academy  of  fciences.  In  1734,  he  went  to  London, 
in  company  with  M.  M.  du  Fay,  du  Hamcl,  and  de 
Judlcu.  His  merit  jn-ocured  him  a  place  in  the  royal 
Ibciety  without  any  folicitation.  Two  years  after,  he 
went  to  Holland,  where  he  formed  an  intimate  cou- 
neftion  with  Defaguliers,  Gravefande,  and  Miifch- 
enbroeck.  On  his  return  to  Paris,  he  refnmed  the 
courfe  of  experimental  phyiics  which  he  had  begun  in 
1735,  and  which  he  continued  till  1760.  Thefo- 
courfes  of  phyiics  firlt  luggelled  the  idea  of  particular 
courfes  in  other  branches  of  fcience,  fuch  as  in  che- 
miftry,  anatomy,  natural  hiftory,  &c.  In  1738,  die 
count  de  Maurepas  prevailed  on  the  cardinal  Fleury 
to  elfablilh  a  public  clafs  fur  experimental  phyfics ; 
and  the  Abbe  NoUet  was  appointed  the  firft  prof,;f- 
for.  In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1739,  he  was  ad- 
mitted a  member  of  the  royal  academy  of  fciences  ; 
and  in  the  month  of  April  following,  the  kino-  of  Sar- 
dinia intending  to  eibiblifh  a  proleiforlliip  of  phyiics 
at  Turin,  invited  the  Abbe  Nollet  into  his  dominions. 
From  thence  he  travelled  into  Italy.  In  1744,  he 
was  honoured  with  an  invitation  to  Verfiilles,  to  jn- 
ftruift  the  dauphin  in  experimental  philofophy  ;  the 
king  and  royal  family  were  often  prefent  at  his  lec- 
tures. The  qualities  as  well  of  his  underftanding  as 
of  his  heart  gained  him  the  efteem  and  confidence  of 
his  pupil.  Going  one  day  in  ftate  to  Paris,  he  caufed 
intimation  to  be  made  that  he  was  to  dine  at  the 
Thuilleries.  M.  Nollet  having  gone  thither  to  pay 
his  couit,  the  dauphin  no  Iboner  perceived  him,  than 
he  had  the  goodnefs  to  fay,  "  Binet  has  die  advan- 
tage of  me,  he  has  been  at  your  houfe."  Till  the 
period  of  his  death,  this  prince  lliowed  marks  of  the 
ftrongeft  attachment  and  favour  for  this  ingenious  phi- 
lofopher.  He  would  have  wlihed  that  he  had  been 
a  little  more  attentive  to  the  i-mprovem.ent  of  his  for- 
tune. He  prevailed  upon  him  to  go  anii  pay  court 
to  a  man  in  power,  whofe  patronage  might  have  been 
of  fervice  to  him.  The  Abbe  Nollet  accordino-ly 
waited  upon  the  placeman,  and  made  him  a  prefenc 
of  his  works.  "  I  never  read  any  works  of  that 
kind,"  fiiid  die  patron  coldly,  and  carting  a  look  at 
die  volum.es  before  him.  "  Sir  (replied  the  Abbe), 
will  you  allnwthem  to  remain  in  your  an;i  chamber  I 
There  perhaps  there  may  be  found  men  of  genius 
who  will  read  them  with  pleafure."  In  the  month  of 
April  ,1 749,  he  made  a  grand  tour  into  Italy,  beinp- 
Ic-nt  thilher  for  the  purpofe  of  making  obfervations' 
At  Turin,  Venice,  and  Bologna,  the  Abbe  Nollet^ 
appeared  as  a  deputy  from  the  philofophcrs  of  the" 
reft  of  Europe.  During  Ifs  fliort  ftay  in  Italy,  the 
v/ondersof  eleflrlcity  uxre  not  die  only  objeift    cf  his. 
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refe;irches  ;  every  part  of  phyfics,  the  arts,  agricul- 
ture, &;c.  came  equiilly  under  his  notice.  Upon  his 
retani  through  Turin,  the  kin;j;  of  Sardinia,  always 
truly  fcniible  of  liis  merit,  offered  hi;Ti  the  order  of 
Saint  Maurice,  which  he  did  net  think  proper  to  ac- 
cept without  his  fovcreign's  permilTion.  Jn  1753  the 
king  inllituted  a  clafs  (f  experimental  philofophy  in 
the  royal  college  oi' Navarre,  and  apponited  tlie  Abbe 
Nollet  profeflbr.  In  1757,  he  received  from  the 
king  a  brevet  appointing  him  preceptor  in  phylics 
and  natural  hillory  to  tlie  Enfam  de  France.  In  the 
month  of  Anguft,  the  fame  year,  he  was  ajipointed 
.profelfor  of  experimcnt.il  pliiloibpliy  in  the  fchool  of 
Artil.ery,  at  that  time  eftabulhcd  at  la  Fere.  In 
-.the  month  of  November  foUowiuj-,  he  was  admitted 
as  a  penfionarv  of  the  royal  academy  of  fciences. 
M.  deCrem.llo,  direiflor-gencr.il  of  artillery  and  fortifi- 
cation, having  founded  a  clafs  of  experimental  phi- 
loibphy  at  Mczieres  in  1761,  the  Abbe  Nollet  was 
appointed  pvofelFor.  This  celebrated  and  laborious 
philiifopher,  who  has  rendered  the  moll  important 
fervices  to  phyfics  by  the  difcoveries  with  which  he 
has  enriched  every  branch  of  this  fcience,  but  par- 
ticularly eleflncily,  died  at  Paris  on  the  25th  ot 
April  1770,  aged  70;  much  regretted  by  the  lite- 
ral*)' world,  and  by  his  friends,  of  whom  his  gentle 
charaifter  and  beneficent  heart  had  procured  him  a 
pre  t  number.  He  often  retired  from  the  gay  ard 
Ipkndid  focieties  of  laris,  to  give  alhllance  to  his 
lela'ions,  who  were  by  no  means  in  affluent  circnm- 
(lances.  His  works  are,  i.  Sevetal  pipers  inferted 
in  the  memoirs  of  the  academy  of  fciences ;  among 
Avhich  one  on  the  Hearing  of  Filhes  is  particularly 
vakiab'e.  2.  Leg'.ns  de  FLy/tqtie  Et'ptrimentak,  6  vi.ls 
l2mo;  a  book  vvvU  conipofed,  and  uniting  pleafure 
with  inllruction.  3.  Recue'd  de  Lei  res  fur  I'Ele^lri- 
c'lte,  3  vols.  i2mo.  1753.  4.  EJfa'i  fur  I'EleSrlaU 
des  corps,  I  vol.  izmo.  5.  Recherchesfur  es  caufes pa:  ticii- 
i'terisdes  Phenom  nesEuftrUjuc  ,one  vol.  1 2 mo.  6. U Andes 
.exj,erini-is,  3  vols.  i2mo.  wish  figures,  1770. 

N0MADE6,  a  name  given,  in  antiquity,  to 
feveral  nations  whofe  whole  occupation  was  to 
feed  and  t.nd  their  flocks ;  and  who  h:^d  no  fixed 
place  of  abode,  bot  were  crnftantly  flii:tin;^,  accord- 
ing t3  the  conveniences  of  pilfurage. — Ihe  woid 
comes  from  the  Greek  -nua,  pafo,  "I  leed." 

The  mo!l  celebrated  among  the  Nomades  were 
thofe  .  f  Africa,  who  inhabited  between  Africa,  pro- 
perly fo  called,  to  the  eaft,  and  Mauritania  to  the 
weft.  They  are  alfo  called  Nuniid^,  or  Numidians. 
Salluft  fays,  they  were  a  colony  of  Perfians  brought 
into  Africa  with  Kerculis. 

The  Nomades  of  Afia  inhabited  the  coafls  of  the 
Cafri.ui  Sea. — The  Nomades  of  Scythia  were  \he  in- 
habitants of  Little  Tartary  ;  who  Hill  retain  the  an- 
•cic-n'  manner    f  living. 

NOMARCHA,  in  antiquity,  th;?  governor  or  com- 
mander of  a  riome,  or  nomos. — Egypt  was  ar.ciently 
di\ided  inl  feveral  regions  or  qua' lers,  called  nw.vfj, 
from  the  jreek  vou©-,  taken  in  the  fenfe  of  a  divifion  ; 
and  the  omcer  who  had  the  adm-nillratii.n  of  each 
^tntre  Or  iiomos,  from  the  king  was  called  nor.a  cha, 
irom  itac;^  nnd  a^yy.  "  command." 

NOMBREde  DI05,  a  town  of  Mexico,  in  tlie 
provinse  of  D;ni;'n,  a  liltle  to  the  eaflward  ofPorto- 
BcUo.    It  was  formerly  a  famous  place  ;  but  it  is  now 
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abandoned,  on  acccount  of  its  unhealthy  fituation.  W. 
Long.  7 S.  sy.N.  Lat.  9.  43. 

NOMliRIL  POINT,  in  heraldry,  is  the  next  below 
the  fefs-p'  int,  or  the  very  centre  of  the  efcutcheon. 

Su])p  fing  the  elcutcheon  divided  into  two  equal 
parts  below  the  fefs,  the  firfl  ot  th;fe  divifions  is  the 
nomb'il,  and  the  lon-er  the  bafe. 

NOME,  or  Name,  in  algebra,  denotes  any  quan- 
tity with  a  fign  prefixed  or  added  to  it,  whereby  it  is 
comieifled  with  ibme  other  quantity,  upon  which  llie 
whole  becomes  a  binomial,  trinomiLd,  orilie  like.  Sec 
Algebra. 

NOMENCLATOR,  in  Roman  artiqu^ty,  was 
iifually  a  flavc  who  attended  upon  peifcs  that  flood 
candidates  lor  offices,  and  prompted  or  fuggelted  to 
them  the  names  of  all  the  citizens  they  met,  that  they 
might  court  them  and  call  them  by  their  names,  which 
among  that  pc-oplc  was  the  hij;hcll  piece  of  civil. ty. 

NoMENCLATORS,  among  the  botanical  autliors, 
are  thole  who  have  employed  the  r  labours  about 
fettling  and  adjufting  the  right  name>,  fynonyms,  and 
etymologies  of  names,  in  regard  to  the  whole  vege- 
table world. 

NOMENCLATURE,  nomenclatura,  a  cata- 
logue ■  f  ieveral  of  the  more  ufual  words  in  any  lan- 
guage, with  their  figiiifications,  compiled  in  order  to 
facilitate  the  ui'e  of  fuch  words  to  thofe  who  art  to 
lear'i  the  tongue  :  fuch  are  our  Latin,  Greek,  French, 
&;c.  Nomenclatures. 

The  chemical  nomenclature  has  within  thefe  ivif 
years  undergone  a  total  ciiange :  we  have  given  a 
table  exhibiting  thefe  new  lames  facing  page  598  of 
Volume  IV.  At  that  time  we  were  not  convinced 
(if  the  propriety  of  the  new  theory,  nor  wsis  it  pof- 
fible  to  forefee  that  it  would  fo  foon  obtain  the  appro- 
bation of  the  lite- aiy  world.  True  philofophy  requi.es, 
however,  that  we  ihould  readily  change  our  opinions 
when  we  lee  fufficient  grounds,  for  to  err  is  human.  In 
confequence  of  Lavoilier's  fytlem  being  become  now 
fo  univerlally  acopted,  it  becomes  ncceilary  for  us  to 
explain  his  principles  at  more  length  than  was  thought 
proper  before.  This  we  hink  our  duty,  a  d  it  there- 
fore ihall  be  i  ui  endeavLur,  in  fome  part  of  the  work, 
to  introduce  a  fufficient  analyfi^  oi  tb.is  celebrated  and 
now  almoll  univenally  adopted  fyftem. 

NOMENEY,  a  town  in  Germai.y,  in  the  duchy 
of  Lorrain,  lituated  on  the  river  Senle,  15  miks  north 
of  N:incy. 

NOMINALS,  or  Nominalists,  a  feifl  of  fchool- 
philofophers,  the  difciples  and  followers  of  Occam,  or 
Ocham,  an  Engl  (li  cordelier,  in  the  14th  century. 
They  were  great  dealers  in  words,  whence  they  were 
vulgarly  denominated  JFord fellers  ;  but  had  the  deno- 
mi'.iation  of  Kominn'ifls,  becaufe,  in  cppolition  to  the 
Rea'ijls,  they  maintained,  that  w^ords,  and  not  things, 
Were  the  object  ot  dialeflics. 

This  fei5t  had  its  firll  rife  towards  the  end  of  the 
nth  century,  and  pretended  to  f.  lluw  Porphyrj  and 
Aiillotle  ;  but  it  was  n.  t  till  Ocham's  time  that  they 
bore  the  name.  The  ciiief  of  this  left,  in  the  nth 
century,  w;is  a  perfon  called  John,  who,  on  account 
of  hib  logical  fubiilty,  was  called  &ii  fophijl ;  and  i.is 
principal  diiciiilcs  were  Rolert  of  Paris,  Rofchn  of 
Compcigne,  and  Arnoul  of  Laon.  At  the  beginning, 
the  nominals  had  the  upper  hand  :  but  the  realiSs, 
though  greatly  divided  among  themfelves,  were  fup- 
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Neniir.als.  ported  by  men  of  great  abilities  ;  fucli   as  Albertus 
II  M;i^nus,  T.  Aquinns,  and    Duns   8c<,tus.      The  no- 

v-!!^^!iL^  """■!' ^'ei^  came  thereby  into  difiepiit.' ;  till  William 
Occam,  in  the  14th  century,  again  revived  it,  and 
tilled  France  and  Germany  with  the  flame  of  dilpiita- 
tion.  Having  joined  the  party  of  the  Francifcan 
monks,  wlio  (Ireniioufly  oppofed  John  XXII.  that 
pope  himfelf,and  his  fucceffiirs  after  him,  leit  no  means 
untried  to  extirpate  the  phllofophv  ol'the  nominalifts. 
wiiich  was  deemed  highly  prejudicial  to  the  interefts 
of  the  church  ;  and  hence  ii:  was,  that,  in  the  year 
I  ^^9,  the  univerfity  of  Paris,  by  a  public  edift,  fo- 
lemnly  condemned  and  prohibited  the  philofophy  of 
Occam,  v'hicli  w.is  that  of  the  nominalifts.  The 
confequence  was,  that  the  nominalifts  flourifhcd  more 
than  ever.  In  the  15th  century,  the  controverfy  was 
continued  with  more  vigour  and  animolity  than  before ; 
and  the  difputants  were  not  content  with  ufmg  merely 
the  force  of  eloquence,  but  had  frequently. recourl'e 
to  more  hoftile  and  daiigerous  weapons  :  and  battles 
■were  the  confequence  of  a  philofcphical  queftiun, 
which  neither  fide  underftood.  In  moft  places,  how- 
ever, the  realifts  maintained  a  maniteft  fupericrity 
over  the  nominalifts.  While  the  famous  Gerfon,  and 
the  moft  eminent  of  his  diftiples  were  living,  the  no- 
minalift":  were  in  high  eftcem  and  credit  in  the  uni- 
verfity of  Paris.  But  upon  the  death  of  tliefe  pa- 
trons, the  face  of  things  was  much  changed  to  their 
difadvantage.  In  the  year  1473.  Louis  XI.  by  the 
inftigation  of  bis  conleiior,  the  billiop  of  Avranches, 
ilfued  out  a  fevere  ediift  againft  the  d  ■vfiiines  of  the 
nominalifts,  and  ordered  all  their  writings  to  befeized 
and  fecured,  that  they  might  not  be  read  by  the 
people  :  but  the  fame  monarch  mitigated  this  edict 
the  year  following,  and  permitted  fome  of  the  books 
of  that  fei5l  to  be  delivered  from  their  confinement. 
In  the  year  14S1,  he  not  only  gr.mted  a  full  libeity 
to  the  nominalifts  and  their  writings,  but  alfo  re- 
ftored  that  philofophical  fedl  to  its  former  authority 
and  luftre  in  the  univerlity. 

The  nominalifts  were  the  founders  of  the  univerfity 
of  Leipfic  ;  and  there  are  many  yet  abroad  who  pique 
themfelves  on  being  nomirals. 

The  nominals,  with  the  Stoics,  admit  the  formal 
conceptions  or  ideas  of  things,  as  tlie  fubjefl  and 
foundation  of  univerfality  :  but  to  this  they  add  sames 
which  reprefent  and  fignify,  after  the  fame  univocal 
manner,  and  without  any  diftinftion,  a  great  variety 
of  fingle  things  alike  in  genus  and  fpecies. 

Whence  it  is  that  they  are  called  tioniinals ;  as  pre- 
tending, that  to  become  learned,  it  is  not  enough  to 
have  juft  ideas  of  things,  but  it  is  likewife  required 
to  know  the  proper  names  of  the  genera  and  fpecies, 
of  things,  and  to  be  able  to  exprefs  them  clearly  and 
precifely,  without  confufion  or  ambiguity. 

NOMINATIVE,  in  grammar,  tlie'firft  case  of 
NOUNS  which  are  declinable. 

The  fimple  polhion,  or  laying  down  of  a  noun,  or 
name,  is  called  the  noirituVivs  ccfe ;  yet  it  is  not  fo 
properly  a  cafe,  as  the  matter  or  ground  whence  the 
other  cafes  are  to  be  formed,  by  the  ieveral  cha  ge  s 
and  infleiftions  given  to  this  firft  termination.  Its  chief 
ufe  is  to  be  placed  In  difcourfe  before  all  verbs,  as  the 
fubjeft  of  the  propoliti  n  or  affirmation. 

N.ONA,acityofDaImatia,rcmaikablcatprcfentonly 


for  its  ruins,  which  might  furnifh  abundant  materials 
to  gratify  the  curiolily  of  antiquaries  ;  but  indeed  they 
are  fo  buried  by  repeated  devaftations,  to  which  that 
unhappy  city  has  b-,cn  expofed,  that  rarely  any  vcftige 
of  them  appears  above  ground.  "  I  went  thither  (fays 
Frrtis  in  his  Travels),  in  h(  pes  of  finding  fomctjiing 
worthy  of  notice,  but  was  difappo'nted.  Notliing  is 
to  be  fcen  that  indicales  that  grandeur  of  tlie  Ilom^n 
times  ;  neither  are  there  any  remains  of  barbarous 
magnificence,  to  put  one  in  mind  of  llie  ages  in 
which  the  kings  of  the  Croat  S'avi  had  their  refi- 
dencc  there.  It  lies  on  a  fmall  iftand,  furrounded  by 
a  harbour,  which  in  former  times  was  capable  of  re- 
ceiving large  ihip;  ;  but  is  now  become  a  fetid  pool 
by  means  cf  a  little  muddy  river  that  falls  into  it,  after 
a  courfe  of  about  (ix  miles  througli  the  rich  aban- 
doned fields  of  that  diftrift.  The  ancient  inhabi- 
tants turned  this  water  into  another  channel,  and 
made  it  ran  through  the  valley  of  Drafnich  into  the 
fea  ;  and  the  remains  of  the  bank  raifed  by  them  for 
that  purpofe  are  ftill  to  be  feen.  Notwithftanding, 
however,  the  depopulation  of  this  diUridt,  and  the 
dreary  (ituation  of  Nona  in  particular,  the  new  inha- 
bitants have  not  loft  com  age  ;  and  aidmated  by  the 
privileges  granted  to  tliem  by  this  moft  ferene  repu- 
blic, are  endeavott-mg  to  bring  the  population  and 
agricul'ure  once  more  into  a  flourilliing  ftate.  Pro- 
per drains  for  the  Water  would  not  ony  render  th  it 
rich  territory  habitable,  but  moreover  very  fertile  ;  and 
the  brackifli  marih  that  furrounds  the  walls  of  Nona 
is  well  calculated  to  fjpply  a  conliderable  quantity  of 
fiOi,  efpecially  eels.  The  government  generoufly  grant- 
ed the  inveftiture  to  private  perfons,  who  already  draw 
no  inconfiderable  advantage  from  the  fifhing  ;  and  did 
they  but  adopt  better  methods,  they  might  every  year 
fait  many  thoufand  of  eels,  which  would  greatly  an- 
fwer  our  internal  commerce,  and  fave  at  leaft  a  part 
of  the  money  that  goes  out  of  the  country  for  foreign 
fait  filh.  To  the  left  of  the  city  of  Nona,  the  walls 
ot  fome  ancient  ruinous  buildings  appear;  which  pro- 
bably in  ancient  times  were  iituated  on  the  main  land, 
though  now  furrounded  by  water.  The  fea  forms  a 
jrarvow  channel  in  this  place,  which  is  eafily  fordablc, 
and,  at  low  water,  the  fmalleft  boat  canfcarcely  pafs." 

NONAGE,  in  law,  generally  fignifies  all  the  time 
a  perlbn  continues  under  the  age  of  2 1  ;  but,  in  a 
fpecial  fenfe,  it  is  all  the  time  that  a  perfon  is  under  tlic 
age  of  14. 

NON-CAPE,  a  promontory  on  the  weft  coaft  of 
Africa,  oppofite  to  the  Canary  iflands.  W.  Long. 
12.  o.  N.  Lat.  4a,  28. 

NONCONFORMISTS,  thofe  who  refufe  to  join 
the  eftablifhed  worihip. 

Nonconformifts,  in  England,  are  of  two  forts.  Firft, 
fuch  as  abfent  themielvcs  from  divine  worfliip  in  the 
eftablilhcd  church  through  total  irreligion,  and  attend 
the  fervice  of  no  other  perfuafion.  Thefe,  by  the  ftat. 
I  Eliz.  c.  2.  23.  Eliz.  c.  I.  and  3.  Jic.  I.  c.  4,  forfeit 
one  ibilling  to  the  poor  every  Lord's-day  they  fo  ab- 
fent themfelves,  and  20 1.  to  the  king  if  they  continue 
fuch  default  for  a  month  together.  And  if  they  keep 
any  inmate  thus  irreligioufiy  di)J3ofed  in  their  lioufes, 
they  forfeit  io\. per  month. 

The  fecond  fpecies  of  nonconformifts  are  thofe  who 
offend  through  a  millaken  or  perverfe   zeal.     Such. 

were. 
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were  eftecmed,  by  the  Engllfli  laws  ennftcd  fince  the    c,   12.  (viz.  ihofe  which  011I7  concern  the  corfeiTion   Koiicon-- 
time  of  the  Refoimation,  to  be  Papids  and  Proteftant     of  the  true  Chriflian  faith,  and  tlie  doflrine  of  the  fa-  /'"'""^'- 
diifcnters :  both  cf  which  were  fuppoftd  to  be  equally     crainents)  ,with  f.n  exprcfs  e>:cept"on  of  thofe  relating  '^ 


fchilmatics,  in  not  communicating  with  tlie  national 
church;  wilh  thi,  difference,  that  the  Papilh  divided 
from  it  upon  material,  though  ern  ncous,  reafons  ;  but 
many  of  the  dilfenters  upon  matters  of  indifference, 
Blacltfl.  or,  in  other  words,  for  no  reafon  at  all.  "  Yet  cer- 
Commert.  tainly  (lays  Sir  WiUiam  Blackftone)  our  anceftors 
were  miftaken  in  their  phns  of  cornpuKion  and  intole- 
rance. The  fm  of  fchifm,  as  fnch,  is  by  no  means 
the  objeft  of  temporal  coercion  and  pnnilliment.  If 
through  weaknefs  of  irtelleft,  thmugh  n.ildirefted 
piety,  through  pcrverfenefs  and  acerbity  of  temper,  or 


to  the  government  and  powers  of  the  church,  and  to 
infant-iv.ipi.ifm.  And  by  Itatute  10  Ann.  c.  2.  this 
toleration  is  ratified  and  confirmed  ;  and  it  is  declared, 
that  the  faid  aifl  fliall  at  all  limes  be  inviiiiahly  objcr- 
ved  for  the  exempting  fuch  Prctcdant  dilFenters  as  are 
thereby  intended  from  th^'  pains  and  pcnahics  there- 
in mentioned.  Thus  thougii  the  offence  (f  noncon- 
formity is  by  no  means  r.niverially  abrogated,  it  is 
j'u:pentlcd,  and  ceafes  to  exift  with  regard  to  thefe 
Proteftant  diJlenteri,  during  their  compliance  with 
the  conditions  impofed  by  the  aift  of  toleration :  and, 


,{v>'hich  is  often  the  cafe)  through  a  profpeft  of  fecular    under  thefe  conditions  all  peifons,  who  will  approve 
advantage  in  herding  with  a  party,  men  quarrel  with     themfelves    no   Papilla  or  oppugners  of  the    Trinity, 


antag  .--...  -  -  -    _ 

the  ecclefiaft leal  eiiabllfliment,  the  civil  magillrate  has     are  left  at  fttll  iiberty  to  aft  as  their  conftiL-n.-es  ih^dl  di- 

refl  them  in  the  mancr  of  re  igious  worlhip.  And 
if  anv  pcrfon  fhall  wilfil'y,  ma'.ioioufiy,  or  cr.ntcmp- 
tu  ufly  diAurb  any  congregation,  allembled  in  any 
church  or  pcrmiiled  mceiing-houfe,  or  fliall  m:fule  any 
preacher  or    tccher  there,  he  ihall   by   viituecfthe 


nothing  to  do  with  it  ;  unlefs  their  tenets  and  practice 
are  fuch  as  threaten  ruin  or  diflurbance  to  the  (late. 
He  is  bound  indeed  to  protedl  th^'  cftabliflied  church  ; 
and  if  this  can  be  better  efFefled  by  admitting  mme 
but  its  genuine  members  to  offices  of  trufl  and  emohi 


ment,  he  is  certainly  at  liberty  fo  to  do  ;  the  dilpolal  jkme  ftatu'.e)  be  bound  over  to  tlie  fefnons  of  liie  peace, 

of  offices  being  matter  of  favour  and  difcretion.     But  and  forfeit  20I.     But  by  ftatute    5  Geo.  I.  c.  4.  no 

this  point  being  once  fecured,  all  peri'ccution  for  di-  mayor  or  principal  magiilrate  muil  appe  ir  at  any  dif- 

verfity  of  opinions,  however  ridiculous  or  abfurd  diey  fenting  meeting  with  the  enligns  of  his  office,  on  pain 

may  be,  is  contrary  to  every  principle  ot  i(iund  policy  of  dil'.ibility  to  hold   that  or  any   otiicr  o.Tice ;   fhe  le- 

and  civil  freedom.     The  names  and  fubordination  of  gillature  judging  it  a  matter  of  propriety,  tliat  a  mode 

the  clera;y,  thepofture  of  devotion,  the  materials  and  of  woifliip,  fet  up  in  oppofition  to  the  n.itioi.al,  when 

colour  of  the  minifter's  garment,  the  joining  in  a  knov^ar  allowed   to  be  exercifed  in  peace,  Ihould   be  exercifed 

or  unknown  form  of  prayer,  and  other  matters  of  the  alfo  with  decency,  gratitude,  and  humility.     Neither 


lamiC  kind,  muft  be  left  to  the  option  of  every  man's 
private  judgement. 

"  With  regard  therefore  to  Proiejlant  iliffintcrs, 
althoueh  the  experience  of  their  turbulent  difpofition 
ia  former  times  occafioned  feveral  dlfabili-ies  and  re- 


doth  the  aft  of  toleration  extend  to  enervate  thofc 
claufes  of  the  ftatutes  13  &  14  Car.  II  c.  4.  &  17 
Car.  II.  c.  2.  which  prohibit  (upon  pain  of  fine  and 
iniprifonment)  all  perffnsfr  m  teaching  fchool,  unlefs 
tliey  be  licenfed  by  the  ordinary,  arid  fubfcribe  a  de- 


ifrifiions  (\vhich  I  fliall  not  uiid-rtiike  to  juftify )  to  be    claration  of  conformity  to  the  liturgy  of  the  church, 


liiid  upon  them  by  abundance  of  If  atutes  ;  yet  at  length 
tire  legillaturs,  with  a  true  fpirit  (f  magnanimity,  ex- 
tended that  indulgence  to  thefe  feflaries,  which  they 
themfelves,  when  in  power,  had  held  to  be  counte- 
nancing fchilm,  and  denied  to  the  church  of  Eng- 


and  reverently  frequent  divine  fcrvice  cj/allijlxdh)'  the 
laws  of  this  kinadom. 

"  As  to  Paplfls,  what  has  been  faid  of  the  Proteftant 
diffjnters  wouid  hold  equally  ftrong  tor  a  general  tole- 
ration of  them  ;  provided  their  feparation  was  found- 


land.     The   penalties  arc  conditionally  fufpended  by  ed  only  upon  ditFerence  of  opinion  in  religion,  and 

the  ftatute  i   W.  &  M   ft.   i.  c.  iS.  "  for  exempting  their  principles  did  not  alfo  extend  toa  fubverfion  of 

their  Majefties  Proteftant  fubjefls,   dilTenting  from  the  the  civl  government.     If  once  they  could  be  brought 

church  of  England,  from  the  penalties  of  certain  laws,"  lo- renounce  the  fupremac\    of  the  Pope,  they  might 

commonly  called  the /o/i;n'.'/(3/;-<?^;  whch  declares,  that  quietly  enjoy  their  feven  facraments  ;  their  purgatory, 

r:elther   the  laws   abcvementioned,    nor   the   ftatutes  and  auricular  corfcflion  ;  their  wcrfliip  of  relics  and 

3  Eliz.  c.  2.  §  14.  3-  Jac.  I.  c.  4.  &  5.  nor  any  other  images;  nay,  even  their  tranfubftant.ation.  But  while 

penal  lav/s  mad"   againft  PopitTi  recufants  (except  the  they    acknowledge   a  foreign   power,  funerior  to  the 

teft  afls)  (hallextend  to  any  diftenterf,  other  than  Pa-  fovereignty  of  the  kingdom,  they  cannot  complain  if 

pilts  and  fuch  as  deny  the  Trinity  :   provided,  i .  That  the  lay/s  ot  that  kingdom  will  not  treat  them  upon  the 

they  take  the  oaths  of  allegiance  and  llipremacy,   (or  footing  of  good  fubjefts. 
make  a  fimilar  aihrmaticn,  being  Quakers),  and  fub- 
icribe  the  declaration  a<?:ainfl  Popery.     2.  Tliat  they 


repair  to  ibme  congregation  certified  to  and  regifter- 
ed  in  the  court  of  the  bilhop  or  archdeacon,  or  at 
the  county-fcfTions.  3.  That  the  doors  of  fuch  meet- 
ina;-houfe  (hall  be  unlocked,  unbarred,  and  unbolted  ; 
in  default  of  which,  the  pcrfons  meeting  there  arc  fti'l 
liable  to  all  the  penalties  of  the  former  acts.  Dilfent- 
ing  teachers,  in  order  to  be  exempted  from  the  penal- 


ties of:  he  iiatufes 
c.   2.  a:  ci  23  Car. 
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the 


articles  of  religion  mentioned  in  the  ftatute  1 3  Eliz. 


The  following  are  the  laws  tliat  have  been  enafted 
againft  the  Papilts ;  who  may  be  divided  into  three 
clalies,  perfons  profefllng  Popery,  Poplih  recufants 
ciinvi.^t,  and  Popifh  priefts.  i.  Perfons  p'ofelhng  the 
Popilh  religion,  befides  the  former  penalties  for  not 
frequenting  their  pavilli-church,  are  difabled  from 
taking  any  lands  either  by  defcenc  cr  purchafe,  after 
tS  years  ff  age,  until  they  renounce  their  errors  :  they 
m.uic  at  the  age  of  21  regifttr  their  eftates  before 
acquired,  and  all  future  conveyances  and  wills  relating 
to  tticm  ;  they  are  incapable  of  prefenting  to  any  ad-' 
vpwfon,  or.  granting  to  any  other  perfen  any  avoid- 
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Noncnn-  ance  of  the  f;ime  ;  they  may  not  keep  or  teach  any 
f(jiniills.  fchool,  under  p;iin  of  perpetual  imprifonmcnt ;  and,  it 
"l)bckft.  '''^y  wi  lin^ly  fay  or  hear  mafs,  they  forfeit  the  one 
200,  the  oliier  loomc'ks.and  eachlhallfiilfcraycar's 
impiifonniciit.  Tims  nuu-h  ior  pcrlbns  who,  horn  the 
niisi'nrtune  of  family  prejudices,  or  othcrvvil'e,  have 
conceived  an  unhappy  attachment  to  tlie  Komilh 
church  fnni  their  i.ifancy,  and  publicly  prolcls  it;; 
errors.  Butif  any  evil  indiillry  is  u.'cd  10  rivet  thefe 
errors  upon  them  ;  if  any  perfor.  f;;nds  another  abroad 
to  be  educated  in  the  Pi<pilti  religion,  or  to  rcfide  in  any 
relii;ious  houfe  abroad  for  that  pnrpofc,  or  contributes 
to  their  maintenance  when  there  ;  both  the  fender,  the 
font,  and  the  conti  ibutor,  are  difabled  to  fue  in  law  or 
equity,  to  be  executor  or  adminiftrator  to  any  perfon, 
to  take  any  legacy  or  deed  of  gift,  and  to  bear  any 
office  in  the  realm;  and  ihall  foifeit  all  their  goods 
and  chattels,  and  likewife  all  their  re  il  eftate  for  life. 
And  where  thefe  errors  are  alfo  aggrav.itcd  by  apof- 
tacy  or  pervtrfion  ;  where  a  perfon  is  reconciled  to  the 
fee  of  Rom-,  or  procures  others  to  be  reconciled, 
the  offence  amounts  to  high  treafon.  z.  Popilh  re- 
cufants,  conviAed  in  a  court  of  law  of  not  attending 
the  fervice  <■{  the  church  of  England,  are  fubje>5l  to 
the  following  difabilities,  penalties,  and  iorlciturcj, 
over  and  above  thole  before-mentioned.  They  are  con- 
fidsred  as  perfons  excommunicated  ;  they  can  hold  no 
office  or  employment  ;  they  muft  not  keep  arms  in 
their  houfes,  but  die  iame  may  be  feized  by  the  juf- 
tices  of  the  peace,  they  may  not  come  within  10  miles 
of  London,  on  pain  of  tool.  ;  they  can  bring  no  ac- 
tion at  law  or  fuit  in  equity  ;  they  are  not  permitted 
to  travel  above  five  miles  frim  home,  unlefs  by  li- 
cence upon  pain  of  forfeiting  all  their  goods ;  and 
they  may  not  come  to  court,  under  pain  of  1 00  i .  No 
marriage  or  burial  of  fuch  recufant,  or  baptifm  of  his 
child  Ihall  be  had  otherwife  than  by  the  minifters  of 
the  church  of  England,  under  other  fevere  penalties. 
A  married  woman,  when  recufant,  (hall  forfeit  two 
tliirds  of  her  dower  or  jointure,  may  not  be  executrix 
or  adminiftratrix  to  hei  hufband,  nor  have  any  part  of 
his  goods ;  and  during  the  couverture  may  be  kept  in 
priion,  unlefs  her  hufband  redeems  her,  at  the  rate  of 
1  o  1.  a  month,  or  the  third  part  of  all  his  lands.  And 
laftly,  as  a  femme-couvert  recufant  may  be  imprifoned, 
fo  all  others  muft,  within  three  months  after  conviiflion, 
either  fubmit  and  renounce  their  errors,  or  if  requi- 
red fo  do  do  by  the  juftices,  muft  abjure  and  renounce 
the  realm  :  and  if  they  do  not  depart,  or  if  they  re- 
turn without  the  king's  licence,  they  Ihall  be  guilty  of 
felony,  and  fulfer  death  as  felons  without  benefit  of 
clergy.  There  is  alfo  an  inferior  fpccies  of  recufancy, 
(refufmg  to  make  the  declaration  againit  Popery  en- 
joined by  ftatute  30  Car.  II.  ft.  2.  when  tendered  by 
the  proper  magiftrate);  which  if  the  paity  relides 
Within  ten  miles  of  London,  makes  him  an  abfolute 
recufant  conviifl ;  or,  if  at  a  greater  diftance,  fufpends 
him  from  having  any  feat  in  parliament,  keepmg  arms 
in  his  houfe,  or  any  horfe  above  the  value  of  5I.  3.  Po- 
pi(h  priefts  are  in  a  ftillmore  dangerous  condition.  By 
ftatute  II  &  12  W.  III.  c  4.  Popifh  priefts,  or  bi- 
ftiops,  celebrating  mafs  or  exercifmg  any  part  of  their 
fuiiflions  in  England,  except  in  the  houfes  of  ambaf- 
fadors,  are  liable  to  perpetual  impriibnment.  And  by 
tlie  ftatute  27  Eliz  c.  2.  any  Popifti  prieft,  bora  in 
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the  dominions  of  the  crown  of  Engl.ind,  wlic  flia'd 
come  over  iiither  from  beyond  fca  (uulols  driven  by 
fbc  s  of  weather  and  tarrying  only  a  reafonablc  time) 
or  lliali  be  in  England  tlnee  days  without  conforming 
and  taking  the  oaths  i?  gniliy  of  high  tieaf  .11  :  and 
ail  i)erfons  harbouring  him  are  giulty  of  felony  without 
the  benelit  ol  clergy. 

This  is  a  Ihort  iummary  of  the  laws  againft  the  Pa- 
pi  fts  ;  of  which  the  prefident  Montelquicu  oliftrvcs, 
that  they  are  fo  rigorous,  though  not  prof^lledly  of^ 
the  fanguinary  kii.d,  that  they  do  all  the  hurt  that 
can  potfibly  be  done  in  cold  bliod.  But  in  anTwerlo 
this,  it  may  be  obfcrvcd  (what  foreigners  who  only 
judge  from  our  ftatulcbook  are  not  fully  apprized  of), 
that  thefe  laws  are  feldum  exerted  to  their  utmoft  ri- 
gour: and  indeed,  il  they  were,  it  would  be  very  dif. 
fie  tit  to  excufe  them.  For  they  are  rather  to  be  ac- 
counted for  from  their hiflory,  aud  the  urgency  of  th: 
times  which  produced  them,  than  to  be  ajjprovcd  (up- 
on a  cool  review)  as  a  ftandiiig  fyftem  of  l.iw.  The 
reiflefs  machinations  cf  the  Jefuits  during  the  reign  oi' 
Elizabeth,  the  turbulence  and  uneifinefs  of  the 
Papifts  under  the  new  religious  ellablilhment,  and  the 
boldnefs  of  their  hopes  and  wiflies  for  the  fuccellion  of 
the  queen  of  Scots,  obli^jed  the  parliament  to  coun- 
tcraifl  fo  dangerous  a  fpirit  by  laws  of  a  great  and 
then  perhaps  ncceffliry  feverity.  The  powder-treafon, 
in  the  fucceding  reign,  ftruck  a  panic  into  James  I. 
which  operated  in  different  ways  :  it  occafioned  the 
enacting  of  new  laws  againft  the  Papifts ;  but  dete- 
red  him  from  putting  them  in  execution.  The  in- 
trigues of  queen  Henrietta  in  the  reign  of  Charles  1. 
the  profpedl:  of  a  Popifli  flicceifor  in  th.it  of  Char.  II. 
the  ailailination-p'ot  in  the  reign  of  king  William,  and 
the  avowed  claim  of  a  Popilh  pretender  to  the  crov/n 
in  fubfequent  reigns,  will  account  for  tiie  extenlion  of 
tliele  penalties  atthofe  feveral  periods  of  our  hiftory," 
But  now  that  all  juft  fears  of  a  pretender  may  be  faid 
to  have  vaniftied,  and  the  power  and  influence  of  the 
pope  has  become  feeble,  ridiculous,  and  dcfp'cable, 
not  only  in  Britain,  but  in  almoft  every  kin"dom  of 
Europe  :  and  as  in  fa<5l  the  Britilh  catho'ics  folemiily 
difclaim  the  dangerous  principles  alcribed  to  diem  f  ; 
the  Britifh  legiflature,  giving  way  to  diat  liberality  of 
fentiment  becoming  Proteftants,  have  lately  repealed 
the  moft  rigorous  of  the  above  edi<51:s,  v'z.  The  pu- 
nilhment  of  Popifh  priefts  or  Jefuits  who  fhould  be 
found  to  teach  or  officiate  in  die  fervices  of  that  church; 
which  a(fls  were  felony  in  foreigners,  and  high  treafon 
in  the  natives  of  this  kingdom  ; — The  forfeitures  of 
Popifh  heirs,  who  had  received  their  education  abroad  ; 

and  whofe  eflates  went  to  the  next  protcftant  heir . 

The  power  given  to  the  f  m,  or  ndrer  relation,  being 
a  Proteftaut,  to  take  poflcffion  of  the  father's  or  other 
relatinn's  elt.ue,  during  the  life  of  the  red  proprietor. 
— And  the  debarring  Papifh  from  the  power  of  ac- 
quiring any  legal  propriety  by  purchafe. — In  propo- 
fing  the  repeal  of  diefe  penalties,  it  was  obltrved,  That, 
belides  that  fome  of  them  had  now  ceafed  to  be  ne- 
celfary,  others  were  at  all  times  a  dlfgrai-e  to  humanity. 
The  imprifonment  of  a  Popifh  prieft  tor  life,  only  for 
officiating  in  die  fervices  ofhis  religion,  was  horrible 
in  its  nature  :  And  although  the  mildnefs  of  govern- 
ment had  hidierto  lot"tened  the  rigour  of  the  law  in  the 
prailice,  it  was  to  be  remembered  that  tl:e  Roman  Ca- 
N  tholic 
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thollc  priffbi  conltniuly  lay  at  the  mercy  of  the  biifeft 
and  mod  abmuloncd  ofmiinkind — of  cnnimon  inl'orni- 
ers  ;  fur  (iii  the  evidence  of  any  of  thefs  wretches,  the 
ma'^ifterial  and  judicial  powers  were  of  neceffity  bound 
to  tiilorce  all  the  ihameful  penalties  <  f  the  afl.  Others 
of  thefe  penalties  held  out  the  moft  povv..rful  tempta- 
tions for  the  corr.milFion  of  a<5ls  of  depravity,  at  the 
■\c.-y  thought  of  which  our  nature  recoils  with  horror; 
They  leemed  cakul.iled  to  loofcu  all  the  bands  cf  fo- 
ciety  ;  todillolve  all  civil,  m;iial,  and  religious  obliga- 
tions and  duties,  to  poifon  the  fources  of  domeftic  fe- 
licity, and  to  anriii'lilate  every  principle  of  honour. 
The  encouragement  given  to  children  to  lay  their 
liandi  upon  the  eltates  cf  their  parents,  and  the  re- 
firiclicn  whi;;h  debais  any  man  froai  the  honell  acqui- 
fitioji  of  property,  need  only  to  be  mentioned  to  ex- 
cite indignation  in  an  enlightened  age. 

In  order  the  better  to  fecure  the  Englifii  eftablifhei 
church  againll  perils  from  non-conformifts  of  all  deno- 
minations, infidels.  Turks,  Jews,  heretics,  papifbs,  and 
feiflarics,  there  are,  however,  two  bulwarks  creeled ; 
called  the  corpcra/ia/i  and  re/l  a{is  :  By  the   former  ot 
which,  no  perfon  can  be  legally  elefted  to  any  office 
relat'ng  to  tlic  government  of  any  city  or  corporation 
uulefs,  within  a  twelvemonth  before,  he  h.is  recived 
the  fdcrament  ot  the  Lord's  fupper  according  to  thi 
rites  of  thi  church  of  England  ;  and  he  is  alfo   en- 
joined to  take  the  oatLu  of  allegiance  and  fupremacy 
at  the  fame  time  that  he  takes  die  o<th  of  office  ;  or, 
in  default  of  either  of  thefe  rec;uifit;s,  fuch  eleclion 
(hall  be  void.      The   other,  called  the  tejl  aCl,  direcls 
all   officers  civil  and  military  to  take  tlie  oaths  and 
make  the  declaration  againft  tranfubftantiation,  in  any 
of  the  king's  courts  at  Weftminller,  or  at  the  quarter- 
fefilorjs,  within  fix  ka'cnder  months  after  their  admif- 
fion  ;  and  alfo  within  the  fame  time  to  receive  the  fa- 
crament  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  according  to  the  ufage 
of  the  church  of  England,  in  fome  public    church  im- 
mediately alter  divine  fervice  andfermon,  and  to  deli- 
Tcr  Into  coiut  a  certiiicate  thereof  ligned  by  the  mini- 
iter  and  church-wardun,  and  alfo  to  prove  the  fame 
by  two  credible  witnelf-s  ;  upon  torfeitu:e  of  500  h  and 
difability  to  held  the  laid  office.     And  of  much   the 
liime  nature  with  the.'e  is  the  ilatute  7  Jac.  L  c.   2. 
which  pern;its  no  pcrfonsto  be  naturalized  orrellored 
in  blood,  but  fuch  as  undergo  a  like  tell :  wh'ch  tell 
liavin^  been  removed  in  1753,  in  favour  of  the  Jews, 
was  the  next  felVun  of  parliament  reftored  again  with 
fome  precipitation. 

NoN-Naturah,  in  medicine,    fo   called   becaufe  by 
their  abufe  they  become  the  caufes  of  difeafes. 

Phyficiiins  have  divided  the  non-naturals    into    fix 

clalfes,   viz.  the    air,  meats    and    drinks,    ileep    and 

watching,  motion  and  rell,  the  paffions  of  the  mind, 

the  retemi:  ns  and  excretions.     Sie  Medicine,  paj'im. 

NoN  OljliXnl;   (not'vjhhjlanlwg,)    a    clauf;  frequent 

in  ftatutes  and  letters  pacert,  importing  a  licence  trom 

the  king  to  do  a  thing,  which  at  common  law  might 

be  Liwf.illy  dors,  but  being  rellrained  by  aft  of  p.'.r- 

iiament  cannot  be  done  vvi.hout  fuch  licence. 

NoN  Pros.     See  Nolle  Profcqui. 

NoN  Sail,  figniSes  the  dropping  of  a  fuit  or  aftion, 

or  a  renouncing  thereof  by  the  plaintiiF  or  defendant : 

which  happens  moll  commonly  upon  the  difcovery  of 


fome  crrrir  in  the  plaintiff's  proceedings  when  the  caufc 
is  fo  far  proceetled  in,  that  the  jury  is  ready  at  the  bar 
to  deliver  in  their  v:rdicl. 

NONES, (NON>t)  in  the  Roman  kal.ndar,  the  fifdi 
day  of  the  months  January,  February,  April,  June, 
Auguft,  September,  November,  and  December;  and 
the  fcventh  of  March, May,  July,  and  Oaobcr.  March, 
May,  July,  and  October,  had  fix  days  ir.  their  nones  ; 
becauic  thefe  alone,  in  the  ancient  conitilution  of  the 
year  by  Numa,  had  31  days  apiece,  the  reit  having 
only  29,  and  February  30  :  but  when  Cifiir  reformed 
the  year,  and  made  oilier  months  contain  31  days  he 
did  not  allow  them  fix  days  of  nones. 

NONJURORS,  thofe  who  reailld  to  take  tlic 
oaths  to  governnient,  and  who  were  in  coniequence 
und.r  certain  incapacities,  and  liable  to  certain  fevere 
penalties.  It  can  fcarce'y  be  fdid  that  there  arc  any 
nonjurors  now  in  the  kingdom  ;  and  it  is  well  knov-'u 
that  all  penalties  have  been  removed  both  from  Pa- 
pifts  and  Proteftants,  formerly  of  tliit  denominatiori, 
as  well  in  Scotland  as  in  England.  The  members  of 
the  Epifcop.il  church  of  Scotland  have  long  been  de- 
nominated Nonjurors  ;  but  perhaps  they  are  now  cal- 
led fo  improperly,  as  the  ground  of  their  difference 
from  the  eftiblilhment  is  more  on  account  of  ecclefia- 
llical  than  political  principles. 

NONIUS  (Peter),  in  Spanifh  Nunez,  a  learned. 
Portuguefe,  and  one  of  the  ablell  mathematicians  of 
the  1 61]!  century,  was  born  at  Alcacer.  He  was  pre- 
ceptor to  D'lU  Henry,  king  Emimanuel's  fen,  and 
taught  the  mathematics  in  the  univcrfity  of  Coimbra. 
He  publiflied  the  following  works,  by  v;hich  he  gain- 
ed great  reputation:  i.  De  arte  navigandl.  1,.  Anno- 
talioiies  in  theorins  phi?i:tarui?i  Purlach'd :  which  are 
greatly  efte  med.  3.  A  treatife  De  Crcpufcults.  4.  A 
treatiie  on  algebra.  It  is  obferved  in  Furetiere's  dic- 
tionary, that  Peter  Nonius,  in  (530,  firft  invented  the 
angle:,  of  45  degrees  maJein  every  mer-d'an,  and  that 
he  called  lliem  rhumbs  in  his  langua;;e,  and  calculated 
them  by  fpherical  triangles.  Ncnius  died  in  I577> 
aged  80. 

Nonius,  the  name  which  was  not  many  years  ago 
given  to  tlie  common  device  for  fubdividing  the  arcs 
of  quadrants  nnd  other  allnnomical  in'truments,  from 
the  pcrfuafion  that  it  was  invented  by  Nanius  or  Nune^i, 
ot  whom  iome  account  has  been  given  in  the  preced- 
ing article.  The  generality  of  allronomers  of  the 
prefent  age,  tran^f-rring  the  honour  of  the  invention 
from  Nunea  to  Peter  Feririer,  a  native  of  Fraiiche 
Conite,  have  called  this  method  of  divifion  by  his 
name.  (See  Vernier).  Mr  Adams,  however  in  his 
Geometrical  and  G.-ographic.d  HJpiys,  has  lately  fliown 
that  Clevius  the  Jeiuit  may  aifpute  the  invention  with 
them  both.  The  truth  feems  to  be,  that  N'jnez  ftart- 
ed  tlie  idea,  Clevius  inipi-.-ved  it,  and  Vernier  carried 
it  to  its  prifent  ft.ite  of  ptrfadtion.  The  metiiod  of  Nu- 
nez, delcribed  in  his  trea  jfe  Dc  crep'tfcuha,  printed  at 
Llibon  1542,  confifts  in  defcribing  wi-hin  the  fame 
quadrant  45  concentric  circles,  dividing  the  outermoll 
into  90  equ.il  parts,  the  next  witli'.n  in;o  89,  the 
next  into  88,  &c.  till  the  innermoll  was  divided  into 
46  only.  On  a  quadrant  thus  divided  the  plumb  line 
cr  index  mull  crofs  one  or  (.titer  of  the  circles  very 
near  a  point  of  divificn  ;  whence,  by  computation,  the 
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degrees  and  m"iiutcs  of  the  arch  might  l>e  e^fily  iifcer- 
taineJ.  Thi  method  is  aHb  dci'cribed  by  Nu-'cz  in 
his  ti-eatife  Dc  a>ic  a:qiic  rii/ion:  ii.iv'urairH,  where  he 
,  would  fain  pcrfuade  liimfelf,  tliat  it  was  n.it  unl;nown 
to  Ptolemy.  But  n.s  the  deprccs  ;ire  thus  divided 
very  unequally,  and  as  it  is  very  difficult  to  attain  ex- 
aiftiiefs  in  the  divifion,  efpecially  when  the  numbers 
into  which  the  arches  are  to  be  divided  are  incom- 
pofite  (of  which  there  are  no  Icfs  linn  nine),  the  me- 
thod of  diacjonals,  firll  publillied  l)y  Thomvis  Die;'j;es, 
Efq;  in  a  treatife  intitled  A!cc  feu  fcalne  math.'mittkic, 
printed  at  London  in  1573,  and  faid  to  be  invented 
by  one  Richard  Chcnfcler,  was  fubllit'Jted  in  its  room. 
Nonius's  me' hod  was,  however,  improved  at  different 
times  and  by  diiFerent  perfons ;  and  it  muft  be  ac- 
kn-^wledged,  'hat  it  Vernier  iiiw  either  the  original  or 
any  of  the  improvements  (and  there  can  be  little  doubt 
of  his  havinp-  feenlhcm  all),  his  merit  is  only  that  of 
having  applied  to  an  ufei'ul  praflical  purpofe  the  I'pe- 
culative  invention  of  another  peribn. 

Nonius  (Marcellus),  a  grammarian  and  peripate- 
tic philofopher,  born  at  Tivoli,  v.-rote  a  treatife,  in- 
titl. d  Ds  •^npietdlf  ferwonum.  This  author  is  only 
valuable  for  his  giving  fragments  of  ancient  authors 
that  are  nowhere  elfe  to  be  found.  The  above  treatife 
wasprin'ei  at  Paris  in  1614,  with  notes. 

x\ONNIUS,  or  Nonius  (Lewis,)  a  learned  phy- 
fician  of  Antwerp  in  the  17th  century,  wrote  feveral 
works  w^  ich  are  efteemed  ;  the  principal  of  which,  are 
1.  An  excellent  treatlle  intitled  Ithtlyojha^m^five  d^ 
Pif'-lum  e  u.  2.  Hifpan.a  ;  which  is  of  great  ufe  in 
underftanding  the  ancient  gegraphy  of  Spain,  3.  A 
commenlary  on  the  medals  of  Greece,  and  thofe  ot  Ju- 
lius Crefar,  Augullus,  and  Tiberius,  in  folio;  it  con- 
tains G  kzius'stwo  words  on  the  iame  fubjca.  4.  A 
comment  ;ry  on  Goltzius's  account  of  Greece,  the 
iflands,  S:c.     5.  Poems,  &c. 

NONNUS,  a  Greek  poet  of  the  5t]i  century,  and 
native  of  Panopilis  in  Egypt,  was  the  author  of  an 
heroic  poem  in  48  books,  intitled  Dior.rfiacDrum,  and 
a  paraphrafe  in  verfe  of  St  John's  Gofpel,  which  may 
ferve  as  a  commentary  upon  it. 

NONUPLA,  in  the  Italian  mufic,  denotes  a  quick 
time,  peculi':r  tojigs.  This  fpecies  of  time  is  other- 
wife  called //fn;£'/7/«r<- c/";«V;c //';;;«,  w'lich  requires  two 
fal's  of  the  hand,  and  one  rife.  There  are  three  forts 
of  nonupla.  I.  Nonvpla  d'l  fcmi  minim.',  or  dupla  Jefqv'i- 
ijiiar:a,  thus  marked  ',  where  nine  crot'  hets  are  t-j  be 
in  the  bar,  of  which  four  make  a  femi-breve  in  com- 
mon time,  i.  e.  in  the  down  ftroke  fix,  and  but  three 
up:  it  is  ufually  beat  adagio.  2.  Nonupla  di  crowe,  or 
fifqui  cttava,  marked  thus  I ,  wherein  nine  quavers 
make  a  bar  inftead  of  eight  in  common  time,  i.  e. 
fix  dovn  and  three  up :  it  is  beat  prejlo.  3.  No- 
nupla  d':  fsT.'i-cronre  or  fup^r  fctti  partieiiie  notia,  thus 
diitinguilhcd  -j'y,  in  which  nine  femi  quavers  are  con- 
tained in  a  bar,  whereof  fi.xteen  are  required  in  com- 
mon ti'we,  fix  d -wn,  and  three  up:  it  is  ordinarily 
he.iX prefliJhTjo.  Befide  thefe,  ih.ere  are  t\^  o  other  fpe- 
cies of  nonupla,  for  which  fee  Te-Ipli. 

NOOTKA-souND,  or,  :;s  it  was  called  by  Captain 
Cook,  King  George's  Sound,  lies  in  N.  Lat.  40.  33. 
W.  Long.  153.  12.  It  is  an  entrance  or  ftrait  to  a 
vaft  inland  lea  on  the  well  coafl  of  North  Ameiica, 
and  is  faid  to  refemble  the  Baliic  or  Mediterranean  in 
liuropc.     Upon  the  fea-coall.  the  land  is  tolerably  hii^h 


and  level;  bat  withiri  the  found  itrife^  i.'.to  fteiphilis, 
wliich  have  an  unif'iim  appearance.  Tlic  tiecs  of  which 
tlic  woods  are  comporcd.arc  the  Can:ir.i;:n  pino,  wliitc 
Cyprus,  and  two  or  three  other  forts  of  pir.c.  In  gc- 
nL'ral,  the  tree;:  grow  here  v.idi  great  ^ i^oiir,  and  are 
of  a  large  fiv.e.  About  the  recks  and  borders  of  the 
woods  \\ere  feen  fomc  ftrav.'bcrry  plar.ts  and  ralpl/erry, 
currafit,  and  goofebcrry  bulhcs,  p.U  in  a  flourifhing 
Hate.  The  principal  animals  fccn  here  were  r.tcoons, 
martens,  and  fquirrcls.  Birds  are  far  from  being  nu- 
merous, and  thofe  that  are  to  be  fecn  are  renr.irkably 
fhy,  owing  perhaps  to  thtir  being  continually  ha- 
raifed  by  the  natives,  ci'licr  to  cat  iherrj,  or  to  b:ccm'j 
poifeired  of  their  feathers  to  be  worn  as  ornaments. 
The  qnebrantahueflos,  fliags,  and  gulls,  were  feen  off 
the  coalt  ;  and  the  tv.'o  lait  were  alfo  frequent  in  tlie 
found.  Thof.gh  the  varisty  of  tifh  is  not  very  great, 
yet  they  are  in  greater  quantities  than  birds.  The 
principal  forts  are  the  common  h;rring,  a  filvcr  colour- 
ed bream,  and  anoth.er  of  a  brown  colour.  Captairt 
Cook  and  Doftor  King,  who  vifitcd  tlii^  place,  con- 
fider  it  as  an  excellent  fhelter  for  fhips :  and  \Ci  thi 
account  of  a  P'cyigc  io  the  Pr.cific  Ocnn,  they  give 
fome  dire^ftions  for  failing  into  it.  Tii  :fe  and  cth.er 
matters  of  that  kind  we  mall  not  trouble  cur  readeri 
with;  and  perhaps  the  generality  of  them  will  be  bet- 
ter pleafed  w'lrh  the  following  extracft  from  Meares's 
Voyages  to  the  North-wetl  Coafl  of  America. 

"  The  people  oi  the  Nootka  nation  are,  in  general, 
robuft  and  well  propfrlioned: — their  faces  are  large 
and  full,  their  cheeks  high  and  prominent,  with  fmall 
black  eyes  ; — their  nofes  are  broad  and  fiat,  their  lipi 
thick,  ar.d  they  have  generally  ve;  y  fine  teeth,  and  of 
the  moft  brilliant  whitenefs. 

"  The  manner  in  which  the  children  of  fJootka  are 
treated,  when  young,  is  m  t  more  extraordinary  from 
its  ffrange,  and,  as  it  fliould  appear,  total  inutility,  as 
from  its  agreement  with  the  cuftoms  of  the  Chinefe 
and  Tartars,  to  whom  this  practice  gives  thefe  perple 
a  confiderable  refemblance.  The  head  ot  the  iniant 
is  bound  by  the  m.other  with  a  kind  of  fillet  of  fevcraV 
folds,  as  low  ciown  as  the  eyes,  in  order  to  give  it  a 
certain  form,  which,  at  this  tender  age,  it  is  capable 
of  receiving.  It  might  be  fuppo'ed,  that  fuch  a  tight 
drawn  ligature  mull  caufe  confiderable  pain  to  thi 
child  ;  but  we  never  obferved  that  any  of  the  infants, 
in  fuch  a  itate  of  preparation  for  fugar-Ioai  hiads,  fuf- 
fered  any  vifible  pain  or  inconvenience. 

"  Though  the  cuftoni  of  comprefling  the  head  in 
this  manner  gives  them  an  unpleafant  appearance,  by 
drawing  up  the  eve-brows,  and  fometimes  producing 
the  difagreeable  effed  of  fquinting,  as  well  as  of  flatten- 
ing the  nofe  and  di.lendiug  the  noflrils,  they  are  l)y 
no  means  an  ill  lor  king  race  of  pe:iple.  They  have 
alfnhe  cuftom,  which  is  known  to  prevail  in  io  many 
Indian  nations,  of  plucking  out  the  beard  by  the  roots, 
on  its  hi  ft  appearance  ;  and,  as  it  continues  to  fprout, 
to  keep  it  down  by  the  fame  pracflice.  It  is  one  of 
the  domcftic  employments  affigncd  to  their  wives,  to 
watch  this  appearance  of  manhood,  and  to  eradicate 
the  hairs  as  they  come  fcrth  ;  which  they  do  in  a  very 
dexterous  manner witli  their  nngcr;-,  and  witi-.out  giving 
the  leaft  pain  in  the  operatifn.-Some  of  them, however, 
though  we  faw  but  very  few  of  this  difpofition,  when 
they  advance  m  years  and  become  infirm,  fulfer  their 
beards  to  grow  without  interruption.  But,  notwidi- 
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ftanJlng  they  h:ive  fo  great  an  averlion  to  the  hair  of 
their  chin,  that  of  the  head  is  an  objeft  of  their  atten- 
tive vanity  :  it  is  (Irong,  black,  andgloffy,  grows  to  a 
confiderable  length,  and  is  either  tied  in  a  kind  of  knot 
on  the  top  of  their  heads,  or  fuiFered  to  hang  down 
their  backs  in  flowing  negligence. 

"  In  their  exterior  form  they  have  not  the  fymme- 
try  or  elegance  which  is  found  in  many  other  Indian 
nations. — -Their  limbs,  though  (lout  and  athletic,  are 
crooked  and  ill-fhaped  ;  their  fkin,  when  cleanfed  of 
filth  and  ochre,  is  white  ;  and  we  have  feen  fome  of  the 
women,  when  in  a  ftate  of  cleanlinefs  (which,  however, 
was  by  no  means  a  common  fight,  and  obtained  with 
difficulty),  who  not  only  poirelfed  the  fair  complexion 
of  Europe,  but  features  that  would  have  attrafted  no- 
tice, for  their  delicacy  and  beauty,  in  thofe  parts  of 
the  world  where  the  qualities  of  the  human  form  are 
beft  underflood.  But  thefe  examples  of  beauty  ate 
by  no  means  numerous  among  the  women  of  Nootka, 
who  are  calculated  rather  to  difgnft  than  to  charm  an 
European  beholder.  Their  hair,  like  that  of  the  men, 
is  black  ;  their  eyes  are  of  the  fame  colour  ;  and,  in 
exterior  appearance,  they  are  not  to  be  immediately 
idillinguifhed  from  the  men.  In  their  charafters  they 
are  referved  and  challe  ;  and  examples  ofloofe  and 
immodefl  conduct  were  very  rare  among  them.  There 
were  women  in  St  George's  Sound,  whom  no  offers 
could  tempt  to  meretricious  fubmiffions." 

AH  reports  concerning  Nootka  Sound  agree  in  cha- 
laftcrizing  the  inhabitants  as  "  a  very  inoffenfive  race 
tif  people." — Inoffenfive,  however,  as  they  are,  a  cu- 
ilom  of  a  very  unnatural,  and  we  fhould  imagine  cruel, 
iind  prevails  among  them  :  for,  together  with  many 
other  articles  which  they  expofed  to  iale  to  Cap- 
tain Cook's  fhips,  they  brought  human  fkuUs  and 
hands  (part  of  the  flelh  ftill  remaining  on  them), 
which  they  acknowledged  they  had  been  feeding  on  ; 
and  fome  of  them,  we  are  told,  had  evident  marks  of 
the  fire. 

From  hence  it  is  too  apparent,  that  the  horrid  prac- 
tice of  devouring  their  enemies  exifts  here  as  well  ai  at 
New  Zealand  and  other  South  fea-iflands :  and  hence, 
too,  appears  what  n:en  of  even  the  beft  natural  difp ofl- 
lions  will  be,  if  left  entirely  to  the  freedom  of  their  own 
will,  without  law  to  controul  or  religion  to  inftrucl 
them.  As  there  are  but  two  villages  of  the  Sou"d  in- 
habited, the  number  of  people  cannot  be  many  ;  per- 
haps they  are  about  2Coo  In  all  Our  linjits  pie- 
vent  us  from  being  fo  minute  as  we  could  wlfh  to  be, 
refpefling  the  form  of  their  houfes  and  their  manner 
of  building  them  ;  of  their  furniture,  decorations,  and 
Other  things  of  that  kind  :  we  can  therefore  only  re- 
fer th.ofe  who  wilh  for  fuilher  information  on  this  fub- 
jcft  to  Cook  and  other  voyagers  and  travellers,  &c. 

The  employment  of  the  men  is  chiefly  filhing,  &c. 
whilft  the  women  manufa<5lure  their  garments.  Their 
i'lgenuity  in  this  and  in  the  mechanic  art  is  far  from 
bein'r  inconlld'-rable  ;   and  in  the   imitative  arts  their 
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(kill  is  very  grea\  On  thefe  fubjtfts,  however,  we 
cannot  enlarge :  we  have  in  gsneral  made  it  our  bu- 
linefs  and  it  certainly  is  our  duty,  to  dwell,  where  it 
can  be  done,  on  the  manners  or  religion  ot  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  feveral  places  which  come  under  our 
notice ;  and  they  who  know  the  utility  of  this  in  deve- 
Ifefing  the  philofophy  of  the  human  mind,  the  mod 


important  of  all  fciences,  will  not  blame  our  intentions, 
even  if  they  fliould  not  approve  of  the  execution.  In 
Cook's  Voyages  before  referred  to,  we  find  the  fol- 
lowing obfervations  on  the  religion  and  language  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Nootka  Sound. 

"  Little  knowledge  we  can  be  fuppofed  to  have  ac- 
quired of  the  political  and  religious  inftitutions  efta- 
blifhed  among  thefe  people.  We  difcovercd,  however, 
that  there  were  fuch  men  as  chiefs,  diftinguifhed  by 
the  title  of  Acimck-,  to  whom  the  others  are,  in  fome 
degree,  fubordinate.  But  the  authority  of  each  of 
thefe  great  men  feems  to  extend  no  farther  than  to 
his  own  family,  who  acknowledge  him  as  their  head. 
As  they  were  not  all  elderly  men,  it  is  pofllble  tliis 
title  may  be  hereditury. 

"  Nothing  that  we  faw  could  give  us  any  infiglit 
into  their  notions  of  religion,  except  the  figures  already 
mentioned,  called  Klumma.  Thefe,  perhaps,  were 
idols  ;  but  as  the  word  acweek  was  frequently  men- 
tioned when  they  fpoke  of  them,  we  may  fuppofe 
them  to  be  the  images  of  fome  of  their  anceftors, 
whofe  memories  they  venerate.  This,  however,  is  all 
conjeflure ;  for  we  could  receive  no  information  con- 
cerning tliem  ;  knowing  little  more  of  their  language 
than  to  enable  us  to  afk  the  names  of  things,  and 
being  incapable  of  holding  any  converfation  with 
the  natives  relative  to  their  traditions  or  their  infti- 
tutions. 

"  Their  language  is  neither  harfh  nor  difagreeable, 
farther  than  proceeds  from  their  pronouncing  the  k 
and  h  with  lefs  foftnefs  than  we  do.  As  to  the  com- 
pofition  of  their  language,  we  are  enabled  to  fay  but 
little.  It  may,  however,  be  inferred  from  their  flow 
and  diftin^  method  of  fpeaking,  that  it  has  few  pre- 
politions  or  conjunftions,  and  is  deftitute  of  even  a 
fnigle  interjeflion  to  expreis  furprife  or  admiration. 
The  affinity  it  may  bear  to  other  languages,  we  have 
not  been  able  fufhciently  to  trace,  not  having  proper 
fpecimens  to  compare  it  with;  but  from  the  few  Mexi- 
can words  we  have  procured,  there  is  an  obvious 
agreement  tliroughout  the  language,  in  the  frequent 
term  nations  of  the  words  in  /,  t'.,  or  z. 

"  The  word  mijhj]]  was  frequently  in  the  mouths 
of  the  penple  of  Nootka.  IticemeJ  to  exprefs  appro* 
bation,  applaule,  and  triendihip.  Whenever  they  ap- 
peared to  be  pleafed  or  fatisfied  at  any  light  or  oc- 
currence, they  would  call  out  ivaLaJh!  ivakaUj ! — It 
is  worthy  of  remark,  that  as  thefe  people  do  elfentially 
differ  from  tlie  natives  of  die  iflands  in  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  in  their  perfons,  cuftoms,  and  language,  we 
cannot  fuppofe  their  refpeftive  piogenitors  to  have 
belonged  to  the  fame  tribe,  when  they  emigrated  into 
thofe  places  where  we  now  find  their  defcendants." 

We  cannot  finilli  this  article  without  taking  notice 
of  a  circumftance,  which  at  the  time  made  a  great 
noife  in  Europe,  and  which  it  is  probable  will  find  a 
place  in  the  future  hiltories  of  the  contending  coimtries. 
A  fmall  alfociatifin  of  Britifli  merchants  refident 
in  tlie  Eaft  Indies  had,  eaily  in  the  year  1786,  form- 
ed the  project  of  opening  a  trade  to  this  part  of  the 
world,  for  the  purpofe  of  fupplying  the  Chinefe  mar- 
ket with  furs.  1  he  principal  point  towards  which 
thefe  expeditions  were  direded,  was  Port  Nootka,  or 
K'ng  George's  Sound;  and  the  adventurers,  being  in 
fome  degree  fatisfied  with  their  traffic,  took  niealures 
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h\  the  year  1788,  to  fecure  to  themfclves  a  permanent 
letllemcnt  ;  at  the  fame  time  that  the  fhipping  em- 
ployed in  this  expedition  was  generally  two,  and  never 
exceeded  the  amount  of  four,  finall  veliels.  The  Spa- 
niards conceived  fonie  jealoufy  of  the  intrufion  of  the 
Englifh  into  a  part  of  the  world  which  tliey  had  long 
been  dc(irous  to  regard  as  their  exclnfive  property  ; 
and  accordingly  a  Spanidi  frigate  of  26  guns  was  dif- 
patched  from  the  province  of  Mexico  tor  the  pur- 
pofe  of  putting  an  end  to  this  commerce.  The  Spa- 
nilli  frigate  arrived  in  May  1789,  and  captured  two 
Englilh  vcflels  in  the  following  July,  at  the  fame  time 
taking  polfeflion  of  the  little  fettlement  which  had  been 
formed  upon  the  coaft.  Such,  in  ihort,  is  the  circum- 
ftance  which  was  likely  to  involve  the  parties  in  an  ex- 
penfive  war.  Happily,  however,  for  both  countries,  and 
perhaps  for  Europe,  the  matter  was  at  length,  after 
great  altercation,  amicably  fettled  ;  and  it  mull  ftill 
be  fo  freih  in  the  memories  of  our  readers,  that  we 
truft  tliey  will  excuie  us  from  enlarging  further  upon 
it — the  whole  article  having  extended  perhaps  to  more 
than  a  fufficient  length. 

NOPAL,  Raqciette,  or  Indian  fg;  plants  fo 
named  by  the  Indians  trom  which  the  cochineal  is  col- 
ledted  in  Mexico.  Thefe  plants  bear  fruits  which  re- 
femble  our  figs ;  tinge  the  urine  of  thofe  who  eat 
them ;  and  probably  communicate  to  tlie  cochineal 
the  property  which  makes  it  ufcful  to  the  dyer.  The 
Indians  ot  Mexico  cultivate  the  nopal  near  their  habi- 
tations, and  fow,  as  it  were,  the  infcft  which  atf-rds 
the  cochineal.  They  make  fmall  ntib  oi  niofs  or  fine 
herbs;  put  twelve  or  touiteen  cochineals  into  each 
neft  ;  place  three  or  four  'if  th.f.  neits  o.i  each  leaf  of 
tlie  nopal ;  and  faftcn  them  there-by  the  prickles  ot  the 
plant.  In  the  couri'e  of  a  few  days,  thaufands  of  fraall 
in!ei5ls  iilue  out,  and  fix  themfeves  upon  the  parts  of 
the  leaf  which  are  bell  iheltered  iind  afford  the  moll 
nourilhment.  The  cochineals  are  collected  feveral 
times  in  the  couife  of  the  year;  and  arc  deprived 
of  life  by  fc  aiding  them,  or  by  putting  them  into  an 
oven.     Kee  CocHiNtAL. 

NOPALXOCHt^JETZALLI,  or  Nopalcoch- 
CCCCXLVI  (juETZALLi,  the  pricKly  pear  of  Mexico,  and  common 
over  all  the  Weft  Indies.     See  Cactus. 

NOPH.     See  Memphis. 

NORlvURY,  a  town  in  England,  in  Staffordfliire, 
on  the  fouth-weil  fide  of  Eccklh.ill.  Here  is  a  fur- 
prifing  echo,  which,  taken  440  yards  north-eaft  from 
the  manor-houfe,  near  a  little  bank  under  a  wood-fide, 
repeats  in  a  Itiil  day  10  or  11  fyllables  v.n-y  diilinftly, 
or  12  or  13,  if  fpokevery  quick.  It  is  remarked  that 
the  banks  of  the  Black  Meer,  in  this  parilh,  grow  for- 
ward every  year  over  the  furface  of  the  water,  at  the 
rate  of  three  or  four  yards  every  fevcn  years. 

NORDEN  (Frederic  Lewis),  an  ingenious  travel- 
ler and  naval  officer  in  the  Danilli  fervice,  was  born 
at  Gluckftadt  in  HoKlein  in  the  year  1708.  He  was 
well  (liilled  in  mathematics,  fli.p-building,  and  efpe- 
ci.illy  in  architedlure  ;  and  in  1732  obtained  a  peniion 
to  enable  him  to  travel  fjr  tlie  purpcfe  of  ftudying 
the  conlhuftion  of  fliips,  particularly  the  galleys  and 
ether  rowing  veifels  ufcd  in  the  Mediterranean.  He 
fpent  near  three  years  in  Italy;  and  Cliriilian  VI. 
being  defirous  of  obtaining  a  circumlbrntial  account  of 
.Egypt,  Mr  Nordea  at  Florence  received  an  order  to 


Plate 


extend  his  travels  to  that  country.  How  he  acquit'ed 
himfelf  in  this  commilfion,  appears  from  his  Travels 
into  Egypt  and  Nubia,  printed  at  Copenhagen  in  fo- 
lio, 1756;  and  which  were  foon  after  tranflated  into 
Englilh  by  Dr  Peter  Tcnipleman.  In  tlie  war  between 
England  and  Siniin,  Mr  Norden,  then  a  captain  in  the 
Danilh  navy,  attended  Count  Ulric  Adcjlphus,  a  fea 
captain,  to  England;  and  they  went  out  volunteers  un- 
der Sir  John  Norris,  and  afterwards  under  Sir  Chalo- 
ner  Ogle.  During  his  Hay  in  London,  Mr  Norden  was 
made  a  fellow  of  the  royal  fociety,  and  gave  tl.e  public 
drawings  of  fome  ruins  and  cololfal  Ilatues  at  Thebes 
in  Egypt,  with  an  account  of  the  fame  in  a  letter  to 
the  Royal  Society,  in  1741.  His  health  at  this  time 
was  declining  ;  and  taking  a  tour  to  France,  iie  died 
at  Paris  in  1742. 

NORDHEIM,  a  town  in  Germany,  in  the  Hano- 
ver quarter.  Of  the  four  larger  towns  of  this  princi- 
pality, it  is  the  third  in  order.  It  is  fituated  on  the 
Ruhme,  which  runs  into  the  Leine.  It  contains  50Q 
houfes,  and  beilde  a  feculari zed  Lutheran  abbey,  has 
one  parithrhurch,  and  fome  charitable  foundations, 
and  alfo  enjoys  fome  manufaftures. 

NORES  (Jafon  dei,  a  fcholar,  poet,  and  philofo- 
pher,  was  born  at  Nicolia  in  Cyprus.  He  loll  his  for- 
tune when  the  Turks  made  themfelves  mafters  of  that 
ifland  in  1570.  He  retired  to  Padua  ;  where  he  ac- 
quired gre,it  reputation  by  teaching  moral  philofophy. 
His  charafler  had  that  caft  of  feverity  which  is  often 
the  conlequence  of  fcholallic  habits.  He  was  one  of 
thofe  men  who  difcufs  every  thing  without  being  capa- 
ble of  feeling  any  thing.  ThtPaJhr  F'ulo  of  Gua- 
rini  made  its  appearance;  and  paltorals  became  a  fa- 
Ihionable  fpecies  of  reading  throughout  all  Italy.  No- 
res,  who  did  not  relilh  works  of  this  kind,  attacked 
the  production  of  Guarini ;  who  entirely  confuted  him 
in  a  little  piece  printed  at  Ferrara  in  1588.  Nores 
made  a  reply  two  years  after  ;  and  the  poet  was  pre- 
paring an  anfwer  ftill  moie  feveie  than  the  former^ 
when  his  antagonilt  died  of  grief  occafioned  by  the 
baniihment  of  his  only  fon  for  having  killed  a  Vene- 
tian in  a  duel.  He  left  behmd  him  a  great  many 
works,  fome  in  Italian,  and  others  in  Latin.  The 
chief  of  his  Ital-an  works  are,  1.  The  Poeticks,  Pa- 
dua, 1588,410;  this  edition  is  rare.  2.  A  Treatife 
on  Republics,  15  78,  410;  which  he  forms  on  the  mo- 
del of  that  of  the  Venetians,  his  mafters.  3.  A  Trea-. 
tile  on  the  World  and  its  Parts,  Venice,  1571,  8vo. 
4.  Introdudion  to  three  books  of  Ariftotle's  Rhetoric, 
Venice,  1584,  4to,  valuable.  5.  A  treatife  on  what 
Comedy,  Tragedy,  and  Epic  Poetry  may  receive  from 
Moral  t''hiIo;ophy.  His  Latin  works  are,  \.  InJVttui'w 
in  Phi'^Jlphiam  Clceronis,  Padua,  1576,  8vo.  2.  Bre- 
I'is  et  dijiinSa  fumma  praceptorum  de  arte  difccndl,  ex  U- 
Iris  C'icero)iis  coil-Qa,  Venice,  1553,  ^^°-  a.  good  work., 
•3,.  De  ConJiiluUone  part'ium  humane  et  c'lvilis  fhilofophiiei 
4to.  4.  Interpretatio  in  ariem  poeticam  Horatii,  Sec. 
In  all  his  works  we  remark  great  perfplcuity  and  ac- 
curacy, profound  erudition,  haj'py  exprellions,  an 
elevated,  and  fometimes  forcible  (lyle. — His  fon  Peter 
Nores,  fucceffively  fecretary  to  feveral  cardinals,  at 
oiice  a  man  of  letters  and  a  man  of  bufinefs,  left  behind 
him  different  manufcripts ;  among  others,  the  life  of 
Paul  IV.  in  Italian. 

NORFOLK,  a  county  of  England,  fo  called  from 
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Morfollc.   its  nonliern  fituntlon  in  rcfpeifl:  of  Suffolk,  is  bounded 

' " ^  on  the  eall  and  north  by  the  German  oce^m;  on  the 

fouth  by  Suffolk,  from  which  it  is  parted  by  the 
rivers  Waveney,  and  the  Leffer  Oufe  ;  and  on  the 
weft  it  is  feparated  irom  CambriJgeUiiro  by  the 
Greater  Oufe,  and  from  a  fmall  part  of  Lincohilhirc 
by  the  Wafhes.  According  to  Templemnn,  it  extends 
in  length  57  miles,  in  breadth  3;,  and  140  in  cir- 
cumference. It  contains  an  area  of  1426  fquare 
miles,  one  city,  32  market-towns.  71 1  villages,  ac- 
cording to  the  book  of  rates  ;  tho;jgh  fome  make 
them  1500,  and  236,000  inh-ibitants,  as  fome  have  it, 
and  283,000,  according  to  others.  It  is  divided  into 
3  I  hundreds,  i  64  vic;irages  and  660  parillies. 

The  air  diff.-rs  in  diillrent  parts  of  the  country  ac- 
cording to  the  loil,  which  in  fome  places  is  marlliy, 
efpecialy  on  the  fea  coaft,  and  there  the  air  is  foggy 
and  unwholcfome  ;  in  others  it  is  clayey  and  clulky, 
poor,  lean,  and  fandy,  and  there  the  air  is  good.  T.ie 
country  is  almoft  all  champaign,  except  in  lome  places, 
where  rife  gentle  hills.  The  marlh-lands  yield  rich 
pafture  for  cattle;  the  clay-grounds  peafe,  rye,  and 
barley ;  and  the  fandy-heaths  feed  vaft  flocks  of  large 
ihecp,  of  which  .'ome  villagei  are  faid  to  keep  4000 
or  5000.  Thefe  heaths  abound  alfo  in  rabbits  of  a 
filver-grey  colour.  Walfmgham  is  noted  for  produ- 
cing the  bell  laffron.  Great  quantities  of  mackarel 
and  birring  are  caught  upon  the  coafts  of  this  county, 
the  former'inthe  fpring,  and  the  latter  in  September  ; 
efpecially  at  Yarmouth,  where  they  are  cured  in  a 
particular  manner,  and  to  great  perfcftion.  Wood 
and  honey  are  alfo  very  plentiful  in  this  country  ;  and 
on  the  coafts  jet  and  ambergreafe  are  fcmetimes  found. 
The  inhabitants  are  generally  ftrong  and  afcive,  fa- 
gacious  and  acute.  That  they  are  fo  robuft,  is  the 
more  to  be  wondered  at,  becaufe  the  common  people 
live  m.uch  on  puddings,  Norfolk  dumpUngs.  They 
are  for  the  moft  part  in  eafy  circumftances,  and  were 
formerly  very  quarreJfome  and  litigious.  In  confe- 
qtience  of  this  difpolition,  lawyers  fwarmed  among 
them  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  a  ftatiUe  was  made  fo 
early  as  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  to  retlrain  their  num- 
ber. The  manufaflures  cf  the  coun*^y,  v/hich  is  cx- 
ceedincrly  popidou^,  are  chiefly  woollen  and  worfted 
fluffs  and  ftoekings,  for  which  they  are  well  fupplied 
with  wofil  fri-m  the  vail  flocks  of  fheep  bred  in  it.  It 
gives  title  of  duke  to  the  elder  branch  of  the  family 
of  Howard,  lies  in  the  diocefe  of  Norwich,  and  fenJs 
twelve  members  to  parliament,  viz.  two  knight?  f  r 
the  (hire,  two  citizens  for  Norwich,  and  two  burgelfes 
for  each  of  the  boroughs  of  Lynn  Regis,  Great  Yar- 
mouth, Thetford,  and  Caftle  rifmg. 

The  county  is  well  watered,  and  fupplied  with 
fifli  by  the  rivers  Yare,  Thym,  Waveney,  the  Greater 
and  Leifer  Oufe,  and  the  Bure,befides  rivulets.  The 
Bure  aboiinds  in  excellent  perch,  and  the  Yare  has 
a  fifn  p^-cu;i.ir  to  it  called  the  niffi  The  latter  r'i'es 
about  the  middle  of  the  county;  and  after  being 
joined  by  the  Vv'avency  and  Bure,  falls  into  die  fea  at 
Yarmr^uth.  At  the  equinoxes,  efpecially  the  autum- 
r.al,  the  Oufe  is  fnbjcfl  to  great  inundation;.,  b^ing 
forced  back  by  the  fea,  that  enters  it  wivh  groat 
fu-y.  This  county  v/as  famous  at  a  very  early  period 
for  its  fiiheries,  which  were  eitenfive  and  valuable,  and 
fecm  to  have  been  carried  on  with  fpirlt.     It  hai  alfo 


been  remarkable,  for  at  lead  400  years  paft,  for  llic 
manufafture  of  fine  worfted   fluffs. 

Norfolk,     a    cour:ty    of  Virginia    contiguous  to  ■ 
Norlh  Carolina. 

NoKioLK-IJhwd,  a  pretty  Httk  ifl-.'nd  of  the  fouth- 
Sea,  lying  in  29"  12'  30" fouth  latitude,  and  l6ti"  16' 
cafl;  longitude.  A  colony  was  lately  fettled  on  it ; 
and  the  following  account  of  it  is  given  in  Goverii'ir 
Philip's  voyage  to  Botany  Boy,  ZiC. 

"  Norfolk-Iiiand  is  about  (even  !c/igues  in  circum- 
ference; and  if  not  original'y  foiined,  like  many  ntlicr 
i'mall  iflands,  l>y  the  ei  uption  of  volcanic  matter  from 
the  bed  of  the  fea,  muft  doubtlefs  liave  conla'ncd 
a  volcano.  This  conclufion  is  formed  Irom  the  vafl 
quantity  of  pumice-ftone  which  '.a  f:attered  in  ail  parts 
of  it,  md  mised  with  the  foil.  T.,e  crater,  or  at 
leafl:  fume  traces  of  its  former  exiften.e,  will  prob  biy 
be  found  at  the  fummit  of  a  fniall  :iiountain,  which 
rifes  near  the  middle  of  the  ifland.  To  this  mountain 
the  commandant  h  is  given  tiie  name  of  Mount  Pit, 
I'he  ifl.md  is  exceedingly  we"l  watered.  At  or  near 
Mount  Pitt  rill-s  a  firong  and  copious  llrcam,  which 
flow  ing  through  a  very  fine  valley,  divides  itfeli  into 
feveral  branches  each  of  which  retains  fuflicient  fcrce 
to  be  ufed  in  turning  mills ;  and  in  various  parts 
of  th?  illand  fprlngs  have  been  dircovered. 

"  The  climate  is  pure,  falubriwus,  and  delightful, 
preftrved  from  rppreffive  heats  by  conftant  breezes 
from  the  fea,  and  of  fo  mild  a  temperature  thtough- 
out  the  winter,  that  vegetation  continues  there  with- 
out interruption,  or:e  crop  fucceeding  another.  Re- 
frefhing  fliowcrs  from  lime  to  time  maintain  perpetual 
verdure:  not  indeed  of  graf?,  for  none  has  yet  been 
fcen  upon  the  illand;  but  cf  the  trees, fhrubs, and  other 
vegetables,  which  in  all  parts  grow  abundantly.  On 
the  loaves  of  thefe,  and  of  fome  kinds  in  particular, 
the  flicep,  hogs,  and  goats,  not  only  live,  but  thrive 
and  fatten  very  mu<-h.  To  the  falubrity  cf  the  air 
every  individual  m  this  little  colony  can  bear  ample 
teftinT-jiy,  from  the  uninterrupted  ftate  of  good  health 
which  has  been  in  general  enjoyed. 

"  When  our  fettkrs  lar;ded,  there  was  not  a  fingle 
acre  ck  tr  if  v/ood  in  tlie  ifland,  and  the  trees  were  fo 
bound  together  by  that  kind  of  creeping  flirub  called 
fupple  ja'k,  interwoven  in  all  directions,  as  to  render  it 
very  difficult  to  penetrate  far  among  them.  The 
c.  mmanJau-,  fmall  as  his  numbers  were  at  firft,  by 
indefatigab'e  activity  foon  cauled  a  fpace  to  be  cleared 
i'ulficient  for  the  requilite  accommodations,  and  for 
the  pioduction  of  eiculent  vegetables  of  all  kinds  in 
the  greateft  abundance.  When  the  lafl  account-;  ar- 
rived, three  acres  of  barley  were  in  a  very  thriving 
llate,  and  ground  was  prepared  to  receive  rice  and  In- 
dian c<  rn.  In  the  wheat  there  had  been  a  difappoinr- 
ment,  the  grain  th  t  was  fown  having  been  fo  much 
injured  by  the  weevel  as  to  be  uniit  for  vegetation. 
Bu'.  the  people  were  all  at  that  time  in  commodious 
houfci  ;  and,iiccordli.g  to  the  declarations  of  Mr  King 
him.ieif,  in  his  letters  to  Governi  r  Phi  lip,  tliere  was 
not  a  doubt  that  tills  colony  would  be  in  a  fituatlon 
to  iiipp.rt  it.'elf  entirely  without  affiftancc  in  lefs  than 
four  ye.irs  ;  and  with  very  little  in  the  intermedi^.te 
lime.  Even  two  years  would  be  more  than  fuflicient 
for  this  purpolc,  couid  a  proper  fupply  of  black  cattle 
be  ftnt. 

"  Fifn 
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Filli  are  caught  in  great  plenty,  and  in  the  pro- 


f'om  John  Baliol  of  Scotland.  It  has  btea  a  for- 
pcr  fcHlbn  very  fim;  turtle.  The  woods  are  iidiabitcd  midable  llnifturc,  a  great  pait  of  which  is  in  ruins/ 
by  innumerable  tribes  of  biid^,  many  of  them  vciy  tlie  lize  of  which,  with  its  deme.'hes,  confided  of  I C30 
,  pay  in  plumage.  The  molt  uleful  arc  pigeons,  which  acre,, 
arc  very  numerous  ;  and  a  bird  not  unlike  the  Guinea  NOilL\,  an  hydraulic  mach.ine  much  ufed  in  Spain, 
fowl,  except  in  colour  (being  chiefly  white),  both  of  It  confuls  of  a  vertical  wheel  of  20  fcettiiametcr,  oil 
-which  were  at  fii'll  fo  tame  as  to  futfer  themdclvcs  to  the  circumference  of  which  are  fixed  a  number  of  little 
be  taken  by  hand.  Of  plants  that  afford  vegetables  boxes  or  fiiiiare  buc.lcets,  for  the  purpofe  of  raifing  the 
for  the  table,  the  chief  are  cabbage  palm,  the  wild  water  out  of  the  well,  communicating  with  tlie  canal 
plantain,  the  fern  tree,  a  kind  of  wild  Ipinage,  and  a  below,  and  to  empty  it  into  a  refcrvoir  above,  placed 
tree  which  produces  diminutive  fruit,  bearing  fome  by  the  fide  of  the  whe-J.  The  buckets  have  a  lateral 
rcfemblance  to  a  currant.  This, it  is  hoped, by  tranf-  (nifice  to  receive  and  to  dilcharge  the  water.  The 
I'lanting  and  care,  will  be  much  improved  in  lizc  ;ind  axis  of  this  wheel  is  embraced  by  four  fmail  beams, 
iiavour.  croffing  each  olher  at  lialu  angles,  tapering  at  tiie  ex- 
"  But  the  prcdudions  which  give  the  greated  im-  tremities,  and  forming  eight  little  arms.  This  wheel 
portance  to  Norfolk-Ifland  are  tl;c  pines  and  the  llax  is  near  the  centre  of  ti.e  hoife  v.'alk,  contiguous  to 
plant ;  the  former  riling  to  a  i'v/.e  and  perfedlon  un-  the  vertical  axis,  into  the  top  of  which  the  horfe-beam 
known  in  other  places,  and  promiiing  the  moil  valuable  is  fixed  ;  but  near  the  bottom  it  is  ensbraced  by  four 
fupply  ol  malls  and  fpars  for  our  navy  in  the  Eall  In-  little  beams,  forming  eight  arms  fimilar  to  thofc  above 
dies ;  the  latter  not  lefs  eftimable  for  the  purpofes  of  defcribed,  on  the  axis  of  the  water  wheel.  As  th; 
m-Jking  lifil  cloth,  cordage,  and  even  the  finell  m.anu-  mule  which  tliey  ufe  goes  round,  thefe  liorii'.ontal 
faflures,  growing  in  great  plenty,  and  with  fuch  arms,  fupplying  the  place  of  cogs,  take  hold,  each  in 
luxuriance  as  to  attain  the  height  of  eight  feet.  The  fuccelllon,  of  ihofe  arms  wh.ich  are  fixed  on  the  axis  of 
pines  meafure  frequently  160,  or  even  180  feet  in  the  water  wheel,  a'\d  keep  it  in  rotation, 
height,  and  are  fometinies  9  or  10  feet  in  diameter  at  This  machine,  than  which  nothing  can  be  cheaper, 
the  bottom  of  the  trunk.  They  rife  to  about  80  fecc  throws  up  a  great  quantity  of  water  ;  yet  undoubtedly 
without  a  branch;  the  w(  od  is  faid  to  be  of  the  it  has  two  deiefts ;  the  firll  is,  that  part  of  the  ^^■«ter 
bed  quality,  r.lnioil  as  light  as  that  of  the  befl  Norway  runs  out  of  the  buckets  and  falls  back  into  the  well 
mads  ;  and  the  turpentine  obtained  from  it  is  remark-  after  it  has  been  r.iiied  nearly  to  the  level  of  the  refer- 
able for  purity  and  vhitcnels.  The  fern  tree  Is  found  voir  :  the  fecond  is,  that  a  confiderable  proportion  of 
ahin  of  a  great  height  for  its  fpecies,  meaiiiring  friim  the  water  to  be  difcharged  is  raifed  higher  tl-,an  the 
70  to  80  feet,  and  i;ffords  excellent  food  for  the  Iheep  refervoir,  and  falls  into  it  only  at  the  moment  when 
and  other  fmall  cattle.  A  plant  producing  pepper,  the  bucket  is  at  the  highed  point  of  the  circle,  and  ready 
and  fuppofed  to  be  tlie  true  oriental  pepper,  has  been  to  defcend. 

difcoveved  lately   in  the  ifland,  (X''0^''''tig  in  great  plen-  Eoth  thefe  defciSts    might  be  remedied  with  eafc, 

ty ;  and  fpeclmens  have  been   fent  to  England  in  or-  by  leaving  thefe  fquarc  buckets  open  at  one  end,  rea- 
der to  afcertain  this  impcrtant  point." 


KoRFOLK-SciinrI,  according   to  the   account  of  Cap-    centre  cf  gravity,  and  placing  the  trough  of  the 


king  tliem  iV.ing   on  a  pivot  fixed  a  little  above  their 

re- 
tain George  Dixon,  is  fitiu.it:d  in  57"  3'  north  lati-  fervoir  in  fuch  a  portion  a<to  dop  their  progrefs  whiill, 
tudc,  and  135"  36'  weft  longlnide.  It  is  a  very  ex-  perpendicular;  make  them  turn  upon  their  pivot,  and 
ter.five  place,  but  how  far  it  ft;eiches   to   the  north-  fo  discharge  their  contents. 

ward  is  not  known,     There  may  pofllbly  be  a  palfage  From  the  refervoir  the  water  is  conveyed  by  chan- 

through  to  tlie  Bay  of  Iflands,  but  neither  is  this  cer-  nels  to  every  part  cf  the  garden  ;  thefe  have  divifions 

tain.     The  Ihore,  in  common   with  the    reft   cf  the  and  fubdivilions  or  beds,  lome  large,  others  verv  fm.all, 

ccad, abounds  with  pines:  there  is  alfo  great  quanti-  feparated  from    each  other  by    little    channels,  into 

ties  of  the  witch  hazel.     There  are  various  kinds  of  which  a  boy  with   his  iliovel  or  his  hoe  directs  the 

flowering  trees  and  llirub?,  wild  goofe-berries,  currants  water,  firll  into  the  muif  didant  trenches,   and  fuccef- 

and  rafpberries  ;  wild  parfley  is  icnmd  here  in  great  lively  to  all  the  reft,  till  all  the  beds  and  trenches  have 

plenty,  and  it  eats  excellently  either  as  a  f.dad  or  boil-  been  either  covered  or  filled  with  water, 

ed  amongil  foup.     The   far.mne,   or    wild   lily  root,  Mr  Townfcnd,  from  whom  we  have  taken  the  above 

grows  alfo  in  great  plenty  and  perfevSion.     There  are  account,  thinks,  that  on  account  of  the  extreme  fim- 

a  very  few  wild  geefe  or  ducks  feen  here,  and  they  aie  pl!c:ty  of  this  machine,   it   is  an  invention  of  the  moll 

Ihy  anil  didicult  of  approach.  remote  antiquity.    By  means  of  it  the  inhabitants  every 

NORHAM,  a  town  of  England,  in  the  county  of  morning  draw  as  much  water  from  the  well,  as  will 

Northumberland,  on  the  river  Tvvced,  near  the  mouth  ferve  through  the  day,    and  in  the  evening  dldribute 

flt  the  Till, under  the  cai}lc,^^hich  was  anciently  erected  it  to  every  quai-ter  according  to  the  nature  of  their 

on  the  llecj^  rock  m.-ated  round,  for  the  better  fecuiity  crops.     The  refervoirs  into  which  they  raife  the  wa- 

againll  the  incurfions  pf  the  Scotch  mofs  troopers.   It  is  ter  are  about  20,   30,   or  even  40  feet  fquare,    and 

ofgrcat.intiquity  ;  and  its  old  church  has  lately  receiv-  three  feet  high   above  the  furface  of  the  ground,  v/ith 

ed  repairs,  and  been  made  a  decent  place  of  worlhip.  a  done  cope  on  the  wall,  declining  to  the  water  for 

Antisjuities  have  been  difcovcrcd  here.  The  church  had  the  women  to  walh  and  beat  their  cloths  upon, 

the  privilege  of  a  fanfluary.     The  callle  has  been  fro-  Our  iiniits  preclude  us  from  following  Mr  Townfead 

qiiently  honoureil  with  the  prefence  of  fovereigns,  par-  f  irther  in  tlie  dei'ciiption  of  a  particular  noria  ufed  at 

ticularly  Edward  I.  here  received  die  cath  of  treaty  Barcelona;  which  he  conceives  to  be  the  originalchain. 
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pump,  or  atkafl  its  parent.  He  compares  it  with  fi- 
milar  inftraments,  aiidfliows  its  advantages  anddilad- 
vantagcs. 

NORICUMj  Ptolemy,  Tacitus);  a  Roman  pro- 
vince, fituated  between  the  Danube  on  the  north,  a-^d 
thus  feparated  from  ancient  Gerirany  ;  the  Alpes  No- 
Tits  on  the  ibuth  ;  tlie  river  Tlinus  on  the  welt,  whicli 
leparates  it  from  Viiidelicia  :  and  Mons  Cetius  on  the 
eaft,  which  divides  it  from  Panonia.  Now  contain- 
ing a  great  part  of  Aullria,all  Saltzburgh,  Slirla,  and 
Carinthia.  It  was  anciently  a  kingdf  m  under  its  own 
kings  (Caviar,  Velleius,  Suetonius).  Norici  the  pcop'e, 
fubdued  by  Tiberius  under  Augultus,  as  allies  of  the 
Pannonii  (Dio,  Vellius).  Tacitus  reckons  Noricum 
among  thofe  provinces  which  were  governed  by  pro- 
rurators,  officers  fent  by  the  emperors  to  receive  and 
■diipofe  of  the  public  revenue  according  to  order.  It 
was  divided  into  two  provinces,  but  at  what  time  un- 
certain ;  fuppofed  as  low  down  as  Dioclelian  and  Con- 
ftantinc,  viz,,  the  Noricu?n  Ripenfe,  running  along  the 
fouth  fide  of  the  Danube  ;  and  the  Nuricum  MnJitcrra- 
tieicm,  extending  towards  the  Alps.  How  far  each 
of  tliefe  extended  in  breadth  does  not  appear  ;  ah  the 
account  we  have  of  the  matter  being  from  Sextus  Ru- 
fus,  and  the  Noiitia  Imperii  OccidaUalis.  Anciently  a 
country  famous  for  its  iron  and  Heel  (Hnrace),  as  is 
Stiria  at  this  day,  a  part  of  Noricum.  A  climate  cold 
and  more  i'paringly  fruitful  (Solinus.) 

NORIN,  a  river  which  rifes  in  a  corner  of  the  Ve- 
netian confines,  that  runs  between  the  rugged  marble 
hills,  and  is  left  entirely  to  itfelffrom  its  very  fource ; 
■hence  a  vaft  tradl  of  land  is  overflowed  by  it,  and  en- 
cumbered with  reeds,  willows,  and  wild  elders.  A 
fm:dl  fpace  of  ground  only  remains  dry  between  the 
roots  of  .he  hills  and  the  marlh  at  a  place  called  Prud, 
and  that  is  all  covered  with  pieces  of  ancient  hewn 
Hones,  fragments  of  infcrlptious,  columns,  and  capitals, 
and  bais-reliefs  of  the  beft  age,  worn  and  deformed  by 
time,  and  the  birbarifm  of  the  northern  people,  who 
•begun  on  that  fide  to  deftroy  Narona.  The  inhabi- 
tants, who  go  often  to  cut  reeds  in  the  marlh,  aifert, 
that  the  veftiges  of  that  large  city  may  ftill  be  feen 
imder  water.  It  appears  to  have  been  extended  over 
the  plain  a  great  way,  ;md  undf  ubtedly  it  was  three 
miles  in  length  at  the  foot  of  the  hills.  The  ancient 
road  is  now  under  water  ;  and  it  is  necelTary  to  afcend 
a  very  fteeproad,  in  order  to  pafs  the  point  of  a  crag 
gy  hill,  on  which  probably  befoie  the  Roman  times 
thofe  tortifica.ions  were  erecfled  that  coll  Vetinius  fo 
much  labour. 

NORIS  (Henry),  cardinal,  who  was  a  great  orna- 
ment of  the  ordei'  of  the  m  nks  of  St  Augullinc,  was 
defcended  fi om  '.he  prefident  Jafon,  or  James  de  No- 
ris,  and  bi  rn  at  Verona  lOji-  He  was  carefully 
^d-ucafed  by  his  father  Alexander  Noris,  origiujlly  of 
Ireland,  and  well  known  by  hi^  Hiftory  ot  Germany. 
He  di.'covcred  irom  his  infancy  an  excellent  under- 
ft:mding,  great  vivacity,  and  a  quick  apprchenfion. 
His  filher  Inftniiled  him  in  the  rudiments  if  gram- 
mar, and  pvocui  ed  an  aWe  profelFor  of  Verona,  called 
Mofj'Jcimy  to  be  his  preceptor.  At  15  lie  was  admit- 
ted a  penfirmerin  the  J^iuits  college  at  Rinrni,  where 
he  Itudled  philofbphy  :  aflerwhi  h  he  ap(  lied  hiniielf 
to  the  writings  of  the  fathers  of  tJie  chur  h,  par'i.  u- 
larly  thofe  of  St  Augaftins  :  itnd  taking  the  habit  iu 


the  convent  of  the  Auguftinc  monks  of  Rimini,  he  NVls. 
dilllnguKhed  himielf  among  that  fraternity  in  a  ihort  " — '•'"• 
time  by  his  erudition  ;  inlbmuch,  that  as  foon  as  he 
was  out  of  his  noviciate  or  time  ot  probation,  the  ge- 
neral of  the  order  lent  for  him  to  Rome,  in  ordir  to 
give  him  an  opportunity  ol  improving  hinileif  in  the 
more  Iblid  branches  of  learning.  He  did  not  difap- 
polnt  hiifuperior's  expectations.  He  gave  himielt  up- 
entlrcly  to  liis  lludy,  and  lpe.it  whole  day;,  and  even 
nights,  in  the  library  of  the  Angeliiiues  of  St  Auguf- 
tinc. His  conifant  couife  was  to  itick  to  his  boo!<s 
14  hours  a  day  ;  and  this  courfe  he  coninued  tU  lie 
became  a  cardinal.  By  this  means  lie  becam;  quali- 
fied to  inltruift  others  ;  and  on  this  errand  lie  was  f.nt 
firlt  to  Pczaio,  and  thence  to  pel  ouia,  where  lie  took 
his  degree  of  doctor  of  divinity  ;  after  which  pioceed- 
ing  to  Padua,  he  applied  hlnifelt  to  lin  fh  hi)  Hiltury 
of  Pelag.auifm.  He  liad  begun  it  .it  Rome  at  the  age 
ot  26 ;  and  having  completed  his  defign,  die  book 
was  printed  at  Fl  lenceand  pubidhed  iu  1673.  '^^^ 
great  duke  of  Tufcany  invited  h  m  die  foil  wmgyear 
to  that  city,  made  him  his  chaj  lain,  and  pr^.fenor  of 
ecclellatlKal  hiitory  in  the  univerli  y  of  Pifa,  which 
his  highnefshad  founded  with  that  view. 

In  his  hillo.  y  he  iet  forth  and  defended  the  condem- 
'lation  pronounced,  in  the  eighth  general  council, 
againll  Origen  and  Mopluefta,  the  firlt  authoisof  the 
Pelagian  errors ;  he  alfo  added  An  Account  of  the 
Schlim  of  Aquilei^,  and  a  Vindication  of  the  Books 
written  by  St  AiigulUne  againll  the  Pelagians  and 
Semi-Pelagians.  I'he  work  had  procured  him  a  great 
repu  atlon,  but  met  with  feveralantagonilb,  to  whum 
he  puDliilied  proper  anfwers  ;  the  uifpute  grew  warm, 
and  wiis  carried  before  the  fovereign  tribunal  of  the 
inquifition.  There  the  hiitory  was  examined  with 
the  u  mod  rigour,  and  the  author  dilmiifed  without 
the  Icall  cenfure.  It  was  reprinted  twice  afterwards, 
and  Mr  Norls  honoured  by  Pope  Clement  X.  with 
the  title  of  Qualiricator  of  the  Holy  Olhce.  Notwith- 
(tanding  this,  die  charge  was  renewed  againft  the  Pe- 
lagian Hlft.  ry,  and  it  was  dilated  afreih  before  the 
inquifition  in  1676:  but  it  came  out  again  with  the 
fame  fuccefs  as  at  firft.  Mr  Noris  was  now  fuifered 
to  remain  in  peace  for  fixteen  years,  and  taught  eccle- 
fialtical  hiitory  at  ?ifa,  without  any  nioiellation,  till 
he  was  called  to  Rome  by  Innocent  XII.  who  made 
him  under  librarian  of  the  Vatican  iu  1692.  This 
poit  was  the  way  to  a  cardinal's  hat;  his  accufers  there- 
fore took  ficfii  fire,  and  pubiiih^d  ieveral  new  pieces 
agalnlt  him.  He.  ce  the  Pope  appointed  fbme  leanxd 
divines,  who  had  die  charaift-i  of  having  taken  neither 
fide,  to  re-examine  Father  Noris's  books,  and  make 
their  report  of  them.  Their  tertlmony  was  fo  advan- 
tageous to  the  author,  that  his  hollnels  made  him 
counfellor  of  the  inquii.tion.  Yet  neither  did  this 
hnidcr  one  of  his  a.iverl.iries,  the  moll  lormidable  on 
account  C)f  his  erudition,  to  rife  up  againft  him,  and 
attaek  him  warnny,  under  the  aiiumed  title  of  a 
Scrutmloxis  didoruf  the  Surbonne.  Noris  tried  to  remove 
thcfe  Icruples  in  a  T.-crk  which  appeared  in  1695,  ^"* 
der  the  tide  of  An  Hiftorlcal  Didcrtation  concerning 
one  of  the  Trinity  that  fuffered  In  the  Flefh  ;  wherein, 
having  jufUfied  the  monks  of  Scythla,  who  made  ufc 
of  that  expreflion,  he  vindlLatcd  himfelf  alfo  tr.  m  the 
imputation  ot  hiving  attainted  the  Pope's  imaliibihiy, 
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•Norltopirg  of  having  alnifcJ  Viiicentlus  Liiincnfis,  and  other  hl- 
«formandj-.  (hops  ot  Gaul,  as  favourers  of  Scmi-pelagianlf'm,  and 
"^"^  ct  having  himfclf  gone  into  the  errors  of  the  bifliop  of 
Ypres. 

His  anfwers  to  all  thefe  accufations  were  fo  much 
to  the  I'atisfadion  of  the  Pope,  that  at  length  his  ho- 
linefs  honouvcd  him  with  the  purple  in  1695.  After 
this,  he  was  in  all  the  congregation-,  and  employed  in 
the  moft  important  affairs  ;  fo  that  he  had  little  time  to 
fpend  in  his  iUidy,  a  thing  of  which  he  frequently- 
complained  to  his  friends.  Upon  the  death  of  cardi- 
nal Cafanati,  hs  was  made  chief  library-keeper  of  the 
Vatican  in  1700;  and  two  years  afterwards  nomina- 
ted, among  others,  to  reform  the  calendar :  but  he 
died  at  Rome  in  1704  of  a  dropfy.  He  was  one  of 
the  moll:  learned  men  in  the  laft  century  ;  his  writings 
abound  with  erudition,  and  are  very  elegantly  finiihed. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  academy  ;  whence  he  allumed 
the  name  of  Eucrates  Agoretico.  His  works  are  nu- 
merous, and  were  publilhed  at  Verona,  in  1729  and 
1730,  in  five  volumes  folio. 

NORKOPING,  a  town  of  Sweden,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Eall  Gothland,  in  eaft  longitude  15"  30',  la- 
titude 58'""  20'.  Its  name  fignifies  "  thenorthetn  mar- 
ket" in  the  Swedilh  language.  It  (lands  on  the  banks 
of  a  laige  river  called  Molala,  which  coming  from  the 
lake  Vetter,  falls  a  little  lower  into  a  gulf  called  Bra- 
•ui'iken.  It  is  the  largeft  and  moft  populous  town  in 
Sweden,  next  to  Stockholm,  conveniently  fituated 
near  the  fea  on  a  navigable  river,  which  brings  large 
ve/fcls  up  to  tlie  middle  of  the  town.  There  are  fome 
handfome  ftreets,  and  the  houfcs  in  general  are  neatly 
built.  Some  ot  the  churches  are  worth  feeing  ;  but 
the  greatell  curiolity  is  the  famous  copper  mines, 
where  there  is  a  vail  number  of  people  conftantly  at 
work  In  this  article  the  town  carries  on  a  very  good 
trade  ;  as  alfo  in  feveral  other  manufatflures,  as  lea- 
ther, fteel,  and  guns,  which  they  make  the  bed  in 
Sweden. 

It  covers  a  large  fpace  of  ground,  being  ten  miles 
in  circumference  ;  but  the  houfes  are  fmall  and  fcat- 
tered,  and  the  inhabitants  do  not  exceed  10,000.  The 
river  Motala  flows  through  the  town,  form?  a  ferles  of 
catarafts,  and  is  divided  into  the  four  principal  ft:  earns, 
which  encircle  feveral  rocky  illands, covered  with  houfes 
and  manufaiftories.  At  the  extremity  of  the  tovm  it  is 
navigable  for  fmall  velfels.  Several  manufaftories  are 
tftablilhed  in  the  town ;  55  fabrics  of  cloth,  which 
employ  1500  men;  3  fugar-houfes ;  i  of  fnuff;  50 
mills  for  grinding  corn,  which  is  exported  in  large 
quantities  ;  and  a  brafs  foundry.  A  falmon-fiftiery 
gives  employment  and  riches  to  many  of  the  inha- 
lants. 

NORMANDY,  a  province  of  France,  bounded 
on  the  north  by  the  Englilh  channel  ;  on  the  eaft  by 
Picardy  and  the  ifle  of  France;  on  tlie  fouth  by 
Perche  and  Maine,  and  one  part  of  Bretagn-e  ;  and 
on  the  weft  by  die  ocean.  It  is  about  155  miles  in 
length,  85  in  breadth,  and  600  in  circumference. 
It  is  one  of  the  moft  feitile,  and  brings  in  the  largeft 
revenue  of  the  kingdom.  It  abounds  in  all  things 
except  wine,  but  they  fupply  that  defed  by  cyder  and 
perry.  There  are  vaft  meadows,  fat  paftures,  and 
the  fea  yields  plenty  ot  filh.  It  contains  iron,  copper, 
iwd  a  great  number  of  rivers  and  harbours.  It  c.»rries 
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on  a  great  trade,  is  very  populous,  and  comprehends  Nnrm-.nt 
a  vaft  number  of  towns  and  villages.  It  is  divided  _  I 
into  the  Upper  and  Lower;  the  Upper  borders  upon 
Picardy,  and  the  Lov/er  upon  Bretagne.  It  contains 
feven  dioccfes  or  bithoprics,  Rouen,  Baycux,  Avran- 
ches,  Evreux,  Sees  Lifieux,  and  Coutances,  in  which 
they  compute  4189  pariflics,  and  Ho  abbeys.  The  in- 
habitants are  ingenious,  and  capable  of  undcrftanding 
any  arts  and  fciences,  but  they  are  chiefly  ft)nd  of  law. 
Tlic  Normans,  a  people  of  D  nmark  and  Norway, 
having  entered  France  under  Rollo,  Charles  the  Sim- 
ple ceded  this  country  to  them  in  912,  which  from 
that  time  was  called  Nor?>iandy,  and  contains  about 
Szoo  fquare  miles.  Its  chief  city  is  Rouen.  Rol''' 
was  the  firft  duke,  and  held  it  as  a  fief  of  the  crown 
of  France,  and  feveral  of  his  fuccellors  after  him,  till 
William,  the  fevenih  duke,  conquered  England  in 
io66:  from  which  time  it  became  a  province  of  En- 
land,  till  it  was  loft  in  the  reign  of  king  John,  and  re- 
united to  the  crown  of  France  ;  but  the  Englifli  ftill 
keep  the  iflands  on  the  coafts  of  Normandy. 

The  principal  rivers  are  the  Seine,  the  Eure,  the 
Aure,  the  Iton,  the  Dive,  the  Andelle,  the  Rille, 
the  Tcuque,  the  Dromce,  and  the  Orne  :  among  the 
feaports,  the  principal  are  thofe  of  Dieppe,  Havre, 
Honfleur,  Cherburg,  and  Granville.  Rouen  is  the 
principal  city. 

NORMANS,  a  fierce  warlike  people  of  Norway, 
Denmark,  and  other  parts  of  Scandinavia.  They  at 
ditferent  times  over-ran  and  ravaged  moft  countries  in 
Europe:  to  the  refpeflive  hillories  of  thofe  countries 
we  therefore  refer  for  a  fuller  account  of  them,  as  it 
is  impoffible  to  enlarge  upon  particulars  in  this  place 
without  repeating  what  has  been  already  laid,  or  may 
be  laid,  in  different  parts  of  the  work, 

A^osMjN  Characicrs,  a  fpecies  of  writing  introduced 
into  England  by  William  I.  From  fome  old  manu- 
fcripts  the  Norman  writing  appears  to  have  been  com- 
pofed  of  letters  nearly  Lombardic.  In  regal  grants, 
charters,  public  inftruments,  and  law  proceedings,  this 
charafler  was  ufed  with  very  little  variation  from  the 
reign  of  the  Conqueror  to  that  of  Edward  HI.  See 
Writing. 

NORRIS,  or  Noris.     See  Noris. 

NORRIS  (John),  a  learned  Englilh  divine  and  Pla- 
tonic philofophcr,  was  born  in  1657  at  CoUingborne- 
Kingfton,  in  Wiltfhire,  of  which  place  his  father  Mr 
John  Norris  was  then  minifter.  He  bred  his  fon  firll 
at  Winchelier  fchool,  and  afterwards  lent  him  to  Ex- 
eter college  in  Oxford,  where  he  was  admitted  in 
1676;  but  was  clecfted  fellow  of  All  Souls  in  1680, 
foon  after  he  had  taken  his  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts. 
From  his  firft  application  tophilofophy,  Plato  became 
his  favourite  author ;  by  degrees  he  grew  deeply  ena- 
moured with  the  beauties  of  that  divine  writer,  as  he 
thought  him ;  ar.d  took  an  early  occalion  to  communi- 
cate his  ideal  happinefs  to  the  public,  by  printing  an 
Englilh  tranflation  of  a  rhapfody,  under  the  title  of 
The  Picluie  of  I^ove  unv.riled,  in  1682.  He  com- 
menced mafter  of  arti  in  1684,  and  the  fame  year 
optnicd  a  correfpondence  vith  thu  learned  myftic  d'- 
vinc  Dr  Herry  More  of  Chrilt's  college  in  Cambridge. 
He  had  alfo  a  correfpondence  witJi  tlie  learned  lady 
Mafham,  Dr  Cudv-orib's  daughter,  and  the  ingenious 
Mrs  AftcU-  He  refidi.d  at  his  college, and  had  been 
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Norris,  in  holy  orders  five  years,  when  he  was  preCcnteJ  to  the 
Nurth.  leflory  of  Newton  St  Loc,  in  Somerlctlhirc,  1689; 
'  '  '  upon  which  occal'ion  he  married  and  rcliyned  his  lel- 
lowihip.  In  1 69 1,  his  diftingnifhed  merit  procured 
him  the  redory  of  Bemerton,  near  Sarum.  This  li- 
ving, upwards  of  200  1.  a-year,  came  very  feafonably 
to  his  growing  family  ;  and  was  the  more  acceptable, 
ior  the  eafmels  of  the  parochial  duty,  which  gave  him 
kifiire  to  make  an  addition  to  his  revenues  by  the  fruits 
(,f  his  genius  ;  tlic  adivity  of  which  produced  a  large 
Iiarvelt,  that  continued  increafnig  till  1710.  But  this 
aiftivity  feems  to  have  become  fatal  to  him  ;  for  to- 
wards the  latter  end  of  his  life,  he  grew  very  infirm, 
;  nd  died  in  171 1,  in  his  55th  year,  at  Bemerton.  He 
was  interred  in  the  chancel  of  that  church,  where  there 
is  a  handfom;  marble  monument  eiecled  to  his  memo- 
ry, with  this  infcription  :  "  H.  S.  E.  Johannes  Norris, 
parochia:  hujus  reflor,  ubi  annos  viginii  bene  latuit 
curse  pallorali  et  Uteris  vacans,  quo  in  rccellu  fibi 
pofuit  late  per  orbem  fparfa  ingenii  paris  ac  pietatis 
monumenta.  Obiit  an.  Dom.  171 1,  xtatis  54."  As 
to  his  charafler,  he  had  a  tindure  of  enthufial'm  in  his 
conipofition,  which  led  him  to  imbibe  the  principles 
of  the  idealifts  in  philofophy,  and  the  mydics  in  tlieo- 
logy  ;  and  the  whole  turn  of  his  poetry  fhows,  that  this 
enthufiafm  alone  made  him  a  poet.  As  an  idealift,he 
oppofed  Locke,  and  adorned  Malebranche's  opinion, 
of  feeing  all  things  in  God,  with  all  the  advantages 
of  (lyle  and  perfpicuity  of  expreffion.  In  Ihort,  his 
errors,  which  are  harmlefs  enough  of  themfelves, ought 
to  be  eafily  pardoned,  on  account  of  the  general  ex- 
cellence of  his  writings,  efpecially  upon  fubjefts  of 
praftical  divinity,  which  are  univerfally  edeemed. 

NORTH,  one  of  the  four  cardinal  points  of  the 
world  ;  being  that  point  of  tlie  horizon  which  is  di- 
reiflly  oppofite  to  the  fun  in  meridian.  The  north 
wind  is  generally  accompanied  with  a  confiderable  de- 
gree of  cold.  It  fometimes  blows  with  almoft  irrefift- 
ible  fury.  It  is  often  mentioned  by  the  claCc  authors 
under  the  name  of  Boreas,  v.'hich  is  of  Greek  original. 
See  Boreas. 

NoKTU  Pole.     See  Pole. 

North  (Dudley,  lord),  the  third  baron  of  that 
accompliflied  family,  was  one  of  the  finell  gentlen-en 
in  tlie  court  of  king  James;  but  in  fupporting  that 
charafler,  diffipated  and  gamed  away  the  greateft  part 
of  his  fortune.  In  1645,  he  appears  to  have  adted 
with  the  parliament ;  and  was  nc  minated  by  them  to 
be  adminifl-rator  of  the  admiralty,  in  conjunflion  with 
the  great  earls  of  Northumberland,  Ell'ex,  Warwick, 
and  others.  He  lived  to  the  age  of  85,  the  latter 
part  of  which  he  palfed  in  retirement ;  and  wrote  a 
fmall  folio  of  mifcellanies,  in  profe  and  verfe,  under 
this  title,  A  Foreft  promlfcuous  of  feveral  Seafons 
Produiflions,  in  four  parts,    1 659. 

North  (Dudley,  lord)  fon  of  the  former,  was 
made  knight  of  the  bath  in  1616,  at  the  creation  of 
Charles  prince  of  Wales  ;  and  fat  in  many  parliaments, 
till  excluded  by  the  prevailing  party  in  that  which 
condemned  the  king.  From  that  period  lord  North 
lived  privately  in  the  country,  and  towards  the  end 
of  his  life  entertained  himfelf  with  books,  and,  as 
his  numerous  ilfue  required,  with  economy ;  on  which 
he  wrote  a  little  traft,  called  OLfervations  and  advices 
ccoiiomkal,  i2nio.     His  other  works  are,  Paflages  re- 


lating   to    the  long  pailiamenl;  The  hiftory  of  tlie     North, 
life  of  Lord  Edward  North,  the  firft   Baron  of  the         ^ 
family,  addreIRd  to  his  eldell  fon  ;  and    a    volume 
of  Elfays. 

North  (Francis  lord  Guildford,  lord-keeper  of  the 
great  feal  in  the  reigns  of  Charles  II.  and  James  II.) 
was  a  thiid  fon  of  the  fecond  Dudley  lord  North, 
baron  of  Kcrtling  ;  and  lludied  at  St  John's  college 
iu  Cambridge,  from  whence  he  removed  to  the  Middle 
Temple.  He  acquired  French,  Italian,  Spaniili,  and 
Dutch  ;  and  became  not  only  a  good  lawyer,  but  was 
well  verfed  in  hiltory,  mathematics,  philofophy,  and 
mufic.  He  was  afterwards  made  the  king's  folicitor- 
general,  and  was  chofen  to  reprefent  the  borough  of 
Lynn  in  parliament.  He  fuccecded  Sir  Heneage 
Fi  ch  in  the  poll  of  attorney  general  ;  and  lord  chief- 
juflice  Vaughan,  in  the  place  of  hrd  chief-juflice  of 
the  common  pleas.  He  was  afterwaros  made  keeper 
ol  the  great  feal;  and  in  1683  was  created  a  baron, 
by  the  title  of  Lord  Guildford.  He  died  at  his  houfe 
at  Wroxton  in  1685.  He  wrote  a  philofnpliical  elfay 
on  mufic  ;  a  paper  on  the  gravitation  o;  iluids,  con- 
fidered  in  the  bladders  of fifhes,  printed  in  Lowthorp's 
abridgement  of  the  Philolbphical  Tranladions ;  and 
fome  other  pieces. 

North  (Right  Hon.  Frederick),  earl  of  Guild- 
ford, lord  North,  lord  warden  and  admiral  of  the 
Cinque  Ports,  governor  of  Diver  caltle,  lo'l  lieute- 
nant and  cullos  rotulorum  of  Somerfetfhire,  chancellor 
of  the  univerlity  of  Oxford,  recorder  ot  GlouCL-'ler 
and  Taunton,  an  elder  brother  of  the  Trinity  h'ufe, 
prefident  of  the  Foundling  hofpital  and  of  the  Afylum, 
a  governor  of  the  Turkey  Company  and  of  the  Char- 
ter houfe,  K.  G.  and  LL.  D.  was  born  April  13. 
1732  :  and  married.  May  20.  1756,  Mifs  Ann  Speke, 
an  hetrefs  of  the  ancient  family  of  Dillington  in  So- 
merfetfliire,  by  whom  he  has  left  two  fons  and  three 
daughters ;  the  eldell  fon  George-Auguftus,  bom 
Sept.  II.  1757,  and  married,  Sept.  30.  1785,  to  Mifs 
Hobart,  fucceeds  to  the  earldom  and  eftates.  The 
late  earl  fucceeded  his  father  Augull  4.  I  790.  His 
lordfliip  fucc  eded  the  celebrated  Mr  Charles  Townf- 
end  as  manager  of  the  houfe  of  commons  and  chan- 
cellor of  the  exchequ.r;  and  in  1770,  on  die  relig- 
nation  of  the  duke  of  Grafton,  was  made  firft  lord  of 
the  treafury  ;  in  which  office  he  continued  until  the 
clofe  of  the  American  war,  or  rather  until  the  Ibrma- 
tion  of  the  Rockingham  miniliry,  which  began  the 
bufinefs  of  peace  with  the  colonies.  He  was  a  man  of 
ftrong  mental  faculties  ;  and  as  an  orator,  at  once 
commanded  attention  and  enforced  conviiftion  :  but 
taking  the  helm  at  a  time  when  tlie  king's  party  were 
unpopular,  and  when  it  was  fuppofei  tliat  the  late 
earl  of  Bute  was  the  great  machine  by  which  the  ca- 
binet was  moved,  fo  he  continued  in  that  ftate  of  un- 
popularity until  he  religned  the  feals.  During  the 
whole  of  his  preniierlhip  (and  to  conduct  the  helm  at 
that  time  required  uncommonly  great  abilities)  he  (lu- 
dioufly  avoided  impofuig  any  taxes  that  (hould  mate- 
rially affeifl  the  lower  clais  of  people.  The  luxuries, 
and  not  the  necelfaries,  of  lite  were  repeated  objefts 
of  his  budget.  As  a  financier,  he  flood  high,  even 
in  the  opinion  of  oppofition  ;  and  they  were  a  combi- 
na  i.;n  of  all  the  great  talents  in  the  kingdom  :  but, 
fatally  wedded  to  the  dcftrudive  plan  of  fubduinij  the 
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Nnrth  repu'olicnn  fpii  it  of  the  Amcricins,  his  aclminiflration 
II  will  not  only  ll;nid  m.ulcJ  in  the   pa;;'c  (  f  hiitory  with 

an  imm.-nfc  \v;i(le  of  piihhc  ticaliirc,  bat  il  will  appear 
bcfprinkkd  with  the  kindi'ed  blood  o£  thoui'ands  of 
Biitifh  lubjeifts.  To  the  very  laft  moment  he  fpoke  in 
the  fenate,  however  he  defended  that  war  ;  and  fa'd, 
he  was  then,  as  he  was  formerly,  prepared  to  meet  the 
minuteft  invelligation  as  to  his  conduct  in  that  bufi- 
ncls ;  whieh  nothing  but  the  unforefcen  intervention 
nf  France  could  have  prevented  from  being  crowned 
with  fuccefs.  His  lonlfhip  was  one  of  the  hrmefl  and 
moft  ftrenucus  fupporters  ul  the  coi.ftltution  in  church 
and  ftate.  tiediedonthe  i;thof  Augull  1792.  His 
recolleftion  lie  retained  to  his  laft  moments  :  his  fa- 
mily except  lord  North,  who  came  within  a  few  mi- 
nutes afterwards,  were  affcmbled  round  his  bed,  and  he 
took  leave  of  them  individually.  Their  giicf  did  not 
fuffer  them  to  leave'  the  room  for  feme  time  after  the 
event;  and  Lady  Caroline  Douglas  was  at  laft.  forced 
from  it.  Even  Dr  Warren,  who  muft  be  ftrengthen- 
cd  as  far  as  habit  tan  operate  againft  nature  to  endure 
fuch  fcenes,  van  from  this,  convulfed  with  forrow.  If 
any  extent  of  fymp.tthy  can  lelfen  affliiflion,  this  fa- 
mily may  find  fuch  relief;  lor  perhaps  no  man  was  ever 
moie  generally  beloved  by  all  who  had  aceefs  to  liim 
than  the  earl  of  Guidford. 

We  niay  iorm  an  opinion  of  the  eftimation  the  cele- 
brated univerfity  of  Oxford  entertained  of  [heir  chan- 
cellor \\hi:e  living  by  the  very  great  honour  they 
paid  to  his  remains.  About  five  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon of  the  15th,  the  great  bell  at  St  Mary's  church 
at  Oxford  rang  out,  which  was  a  fignal  tliat  the  fune- 
ral procefllonhad  arrived  in  the  environs  of  that  city. 
'I'he  officers  of  the  uldverfitv,  and  the  whole  body  ot 
relidcnt  ftudents,  were  previouily  alTembled  in  Mag- 
dalen College,  in  (  rder  to  pay  fome  tribute  to  the 
memory  of  their  deceafed  chancellor.  They  joined 
the  procefiion  at  Magdalen  Bridge,  and  paraded  on 
foot  before  the  hearfe  up  the  high-ftreet  to  Carfax  ; 
from  thence  down  the  corn  market  to  St  Giles's  church 
at  the  town's  end  in  a  moll  folemn  manner.  Here 
they  halted  and  opening  to  the  right  and  left,  the 
hearfe  and  other  carriages  paiied  through,  the  whole 
univerfity  being  uncovered.  The  hearfe  and  attend- 
ants then  proceeded  to  Banbury,  where  his  Lord 
fliip's  remains  were  depofited  in  the  family  vault. 

NoKjH-Ldpe,  the  moll  northerly  promontory  in  Eu- 
rope, on  the  coaft  of  Norway.  E,  Long,  z  i .  o.  N. 
Lat.  78.  o. 

NoRrH- Ferry,  a  fmall  village,  on  the  north  fide  of 
the  Eirth  oi  Fonh,  at  the  Qnecn's-Ferry  palfage. 
There  v.-as  here  formerly  a  chape],  lerved  by  the  monks 
of  Dunfermline,  and  endowed  by  Robert  I.  Near  it 
are  large  granite  quarries,  \\  hich  partly  fupply  London 
with  paving  Hones,  and  employ  many  veiTcls  for  the 
conveyance.  The  granite  (Mr  Pennant  lays)  lies  in 
perpendicular  ftrata,  and  above  is  a  redd  fh  earth, 
filled  with  micaceous  fri;ible  nodules." 

ho  TH-Forelatid,  a  cape  or  promontory  of  Kent 
in  the  ifie  of  Thanet,  four  miles  eaft  of  Margate.  Be- 
tween this  and  the  South-Eoreland  are  the  Downs, 
through  w^hich  all  fliips  pafsthat  are  bound  to  or  from 
the  weft.     E.  Long.  i.  25,  N.  Lat.  51.  25. 

North. IVefl  Pajfuge,  a  palTage  to  the  Pacific  Ocean 
through  Hudfon's  Bay  cr  Davis's  Straits,  and  which 
hatli  been  frequently  attempted  without  fuccefs  ;  iiot- 


wilhftanding  which,  many  people  are  ftill  of  opinion  Nortliweft 
that  it  is  practicable.  .  I'r.fl'o^*. 

The  idea  of  a  palTage  to  the  Eaft  indies  by  the 
ncrth  pole,  or  through  Ibme  opening  near  to  it,  was 
fuggefted  as  early  as  the  year  1527.  The  perfon  who 
had  the  hcn-Hir  to  conceive  this  idea  was  Robert 
Thorne  a  merchant  of  Briftol,  who  addrcfted  two  pa- 
person  the  fubjecT',  the  one  to  king  Henry  VIH.  tiie 
otlier  to  Dr  Ley,  ambalfador  from  that  monarch  to 
the  emperor  Charles  V.  To  remove  any  objeftion  to 
the  undertaking  which  might  be  drawn  from  the 
fuppofed  danger,  he  infifts,  in  his  addrefs  to  the  king, 
upon  the  great  advantages  of  conftant  day-light  in  the 
polar  feas,  and  the  probability  of  the  climate  being 
in  thofe  regions  temperate  during  the  fummcr  months. 
In  the  p.apcr  addreifed  to  Dr  Ley,  he  obferves  that 
cofmographers  may  as  probably  be  miftaken  in  the 
opinion  which  they  entertain  of  the  polar  regions  be- 
ing impaifable  from  extreme  cold,  as  it  has  been  found 
they  were  in  fuppofing  the  countries  under  the  line  to 
be  uninhabitable  from  exceflive  heat. 

The  poffibility  of  the  palfage  was,  in  confequence 
of  thefe  addrelfes,  very  generally  fuppofed  ;  and  in 
1557,  Sir  Martin  Forbilh.r  failed  to  62^  north  lati- 
tude, where  he  ctifcovered  the  ftraits  w'hich  have 
imce  bore  his  name.  In  1577,  Barne,  in  a  book  intit- 
led  the  Reg'ineiit  oflhe  Sea,  mentions  a  noith-weft  paf- 
fage  as  one  of  the  five  ways  to  Cathay  ;  and  dwells  en 
the  mildncfs  of  the  climate,  which,  from  the  conftant 
prefcnce  of  the  fun  during  fummer,  he  in.agines  muft: 
be  found  near  the  pole.  In  1578,  George  Beft,  a 
gentleman  who  had  been  with  Sir  Martin  Forbilher 
in  his  voyages  of  difcovery,  wrote  a  very  ingenious 
difcomfe  to  prove  all  p.)rts  of  the  world  habitable.  It 
does  not,  however,  appear  that  any  voyage  was  un- 
dertaken, for  the  exprefs  purpofe  of  attempting  to  f.ul 
to  India  in  a  north-weft  diredion,  till  the  year  1*107, 
when  Henry  Hudlon  was  fent  at  the  expence  of  fom6 
meixhants  in  London,  to  difcover  a  paff.ige  by  the 
north  pole  to  Japan  and  China.  He  failed  from 
Gravefendon  the  ill;  ofMay,  and  on  the  21ft  of  June 
fell  in  with  the  land  to  the  weftward,  in  latitude  73°, 
which  he  named  Ho'd-nvhh-hnpe.  On  tlie  27th  he  dif- 
covered  Spitfoergen,  and  met  with  much  ice.  The 
higheft  Lititude  in  which  he  made  an  obfervation  was 
80°  27'.     See  Hudson. 

In  March  1609,  Jones  Poole  was  fent  by  Sir  Tho- 
mas Smith,  and  the  reft  of  the  Mufcovy  company,  to 
make  further  d'fcoveries  towards  the  north  pole.  Af- 
ter great  feverity  of  v.cather,  and  much  difficulty  from 
ice,  he  made  the  ibulh  part  of  Spitft^ergen  on  the  iGth 
of  May,  and  failing  along  and  foiuiding  the  coaft,  he 
made  many  accurate  difcoveries;  but  was  not  in  that 
voyage  able  to  proceed  beyond  79°  50'.  He  was 
again  employed  { 161  I ),  in  a  fmall  vellel  called  the 
EVizaleth,  to  attempt  the  nortliweft  palfage  ;  but  af- 
ter furmounting  numberleis  difficulties,  and  penetra- 
ting to  80°  of  latitude,  he  loll  hi>  Ihip  at  Spirftiergen. 
'I'wo  voyages,  equa  ly  unluccef-fiil,  were  made  in  1 614 
and  1 61 5,  by  Baffin  and  Fotherby  ;  the  latter  of 
v/h.om  concludes  the  account  of  his  difcoveries  and 
dangers,  with  exhorting  the  company  which  em,  loycj 
him  not  to  adventure  more  th.an  130 or  200  pounds  at 
moft  on  yearly  voyages  t)  thcle  feas. 

Hitherto  nothing  had  been  done  in  this  great  un- 
dertaking but  by  private  adventurers,  fitted  out  for- 
0  2  the 
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North  weft  the  double  purpofe  of  difcovery  and  prefcnt  advantage; 
yaiXige.  anj  t!ie  polar  regions  were  luffered  to  remain  unex- 
■'  "  '  plored  in  that  dir-.-aion,  from  the  year  1615  till  1773. 
wlien  the  e:ul  of  Sandwich,  in  confequence  of  an  ap- 
plication which  had  bs^u  made  to  him  by  the  Royal 
Society,  laid  before  his  maj;(ly  a  propofal  for  an  ex- 
pedition to  try  how  far  navigation  is  piadicable  to- 
wards the  north  pole.  Upon  receiving  tliis  propol;il, 
Ins  mnjeRy  was  pleafed  to  direft  that  the  voyage  Ihould 
be  immediately  undertaken,  with  every  alliftance  that 
could  contribute  to  its  fuccefs.  Accordingly,  the  Race- 
horfe  and  Carcafs  bombs  were  fitted  out  for  the  pur- 
pofe, and  the  command  of  the  expedition  given  to 
Captain  Phipps,  now  Lord  Mulgrave.  His  Lord- 
Ihip's  inftruftions  were  to  proceed  up  to  the  pole,  or 
as  far  towards  it  as  poffible,  and  as  nearly  upon  a  me- 
ridian as  the  ice  or  other  obftruftions  fliould  admit  ; 
and  during  the  courfe  of  the  voyage,  to  make  fuch 
olifervations  of  every  kind  as  might  be  ufeful  to  navi- 
gation, or  tend  to  the  promotion  of  Natural  know- 
ledge. A  very  acurate  account  of  this  voyage  was 
publilhed  by  his  Lordlhip  in  1774.  He  had  by  ex- 
erting all  the  powers  of  a  llcilful  and  intrepid  feaman, 
forced  his  way,  on  the  iftof  Auguft,  to  80°  37'  ;  but 
could  proceed  no  farther,  as  he  was  there  oppofed  by- 
one  continued  plain  of  fmooth  unbroken  ice,  bounded 
only  by  the  horizon. 

Many  other  attempts  have  been  made  to  difcover 
this  pallage,  by  faihng  along  the  weftem  coall  of  Ame- 
rica ;  but  hitherto  none  of  them  has  been  crowned 
with  fuccefs.  So  early  as  1579,  Sir  Francis  Drake 
affured  queen  Eliiabelh  that  he  had  failed  feme  leagues 
up  the  ftraits  of  Anian  (fee  Anian),  and  difcovered 
New  Albion,  to  the  north  of  Calefornia  ;  but  the  ftrait 
is  nov%'  known  to  have  no  exillence  ;  and  Drake's  real 
difcoveries  were  not  improved.  In  1630,  king  Cha.  I. 
fent  captain  Luke  Fox  in  one  of  his  pinnaces  to  at- 
tempt the  paffage  ;  but  of  his  procedings  we  knew 
nothing,  but  that  he  reached  port  Nelfon  in  Hudfon's 
bay,  where  he  found  fome  remains  of  former  naviga- 
tors. Next  year  captain  James  was  fitted  out  by  the 
merchants  of  Bridol  for  the  fame  purpofe.  James 
■was  one  of  the  ableft  navigators  that  ever  failed  from 
England  or  any  other  country  ;  and  his  voyages  to 
the  north  were  printed  in  1633.  After  all  the  expe- 
riments he  had  made,  he  concluded  that  there  was  no 
fuch  palfage  ;  or  if  there  be,  he  affirmed  that  the  difco- 
very of  it  would  not  be  attended  wi.h  thofe  advantages 
which  are  commonly  expeiflcd.  His  reafons,  how- 
ever, for  thefe  opinions  have  been  anfwered,  and  ma- 
ny fiibfequent  attempts  have  been  made  to  perform 
what  he  thought  impofflble.  The  arguments  for  a 
noilh-wcll  paffiige  were  fo  plaufiblc,  that,  in  1744, an 
■J.Q.  of  Parliament  was  p.iffed  to  encourage  the  difcove- 
ry of  it.  Among  many  othei  s,  captain  Cook  attempted 
the  difcovery  in  vain,  and  thence  adopted  James's  opi- 
nion. See  Cooke's  DifcoverieSf  n"  103.)  This  cele- 
brated navigator,  after  having  proceeded  northwards 
to  the  weftern  extremity  of  Am -rica.and  afcertained 
the  proximity  of  the  two  great  continents  of  Afia  and 
America,  returned  to  the  Sandwich  illands,  firmly 
perfuaded  of  the  imprac'ticability  of  a  palfage  in  that 
hemifphere  from  the  Atlantic  into  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
either  by  an  eaftern  n,-  a  weftern  courfe. 

Later  voyagers,  however,  have  pretended  to  detefl 


fome  errors  in  Cook's  difcoveries  ;  and  the  author  cf  North-esft 

a  fmall  traft,  intitled  An  authentic  Statement  of  all  thi     P^ff^^^ 

FaEls  relative  to    Nootka-Sound,  goes    a  great  way   to 

make  the  difcovery  not  yet  hopelefs.     In  his  account 

of  the  expedition  under  the  direction  ofMelfrs  Etches, 

lie  fays,  that  "  one  of  the  firft  tiifcovciies  made  by 

thefe  {hips  was,  that  what  was  by  the  immortal  Cook 

laid  down  as  a  continuation  of  the  nortli-weft  continent 

of  America,  and  lying  between  the  nortliern  latitudes 

of  4?  and  57,  is  on  t)ie  contrary  an  cxtenlive  clufter 

of  unexplored  iilands  inhabited  by  numerous  tribes  of 

friendly  Lidians,  with  whom  a  regular  connection  was 

formed." 

Thefe  illands  they  difcovered,  contrary  to  the  af- 
fertion  of  captain  Cook,  to  conceal  the  opening  of  a 
vaft  inland  fea,  or  archipelago,  in  all  probability  equal 
to  the  Mediterranean  or  Baltic  feas,  and  dividing 
the  great  irorthern  continent  of  America.  The  Prin- 
cefs  Royal  penetrated  fom;  hundred  leagues  among 
them,  in  a  north-eaft  courfe,  to  within  200  leagues  of 
Hudfon's  houfe,  but  had  not  th;n  an  opportunity  to 
explore  the  extreme  termination  of  that  archipelago, 
their  commerical  concerns  obliging  them  to  return  to 
die  China  market  ;  but  the  commanders  had  the 
ftrongeft  reafons  to  believe,  had  time  f.ivoured  their 
furvey,  that  they  fiiould  have  been  able  to  difcover  the 
long-willied  for  palfage  between  the  Atlantic  and 
South  Sea.  They  conceived,  that  fliould  neith;;r  the 
inland  arm  of  the  fea  through  which  the  Pi  incefs 
Royal  penetrated,  nor  a  large  llrait  named  Sir  Charles 
Middleton's,  about  three  degrees  to  the  fouthward,  be 
found  to  reach  acrofs  the  continent,  yet  that  the  land 
barrier  mult  be  very  inconfiderable  ;  and  that  at  the 
extremity  of  this  bay  a  praflicable  palfage,  eitlier  by 
rivers  or  lakes,  will,  by  perleverance,  be  found  ter- 
minating towards  Hudfon's  bay. 

Upon  the  whole,  however,  it  appears  to  us  extremely 
doubtful  whether  there  be  fuch  a  palfage  ;  but  it  is 
much  more  likely  to  be  difcovered,  it  dilciivered  at  all, 
by  the  progreffive  advances  ot  mercantile  enterprife 
than  by  any  immediate  expedition  undertaken  for  that 
purpofe. 

NoRTH-EaJl  Pajfage,  a  palfage  to  the  Ealt  Indies 
along  the  northern  coa'ds  of  Afia,  which,  like  the 
former,  hath  frequently  been  attempted,  but  hitherto 
without  fuccefs.  The  rirll;  attempt  was  made  in  1553 
by  Sir  Hugh  Willoughby,  who  commanded  three 
fhips.  He  departed  from  the  Thames  and  failed  to 
the  North  Cape,  where  one  of  his  fhips  leit  him,  and 
returned  home.  The  other  two  Ihips  being  feparated. 
Sir  Hugh  proceeded  farther  northwards,  and  difcover- 
ed that  part  of  Greenland  which  the  Dutch  have 
fince  called  Spitzbura ;  but  the  leverity  of  t'-'e  cild 
obliging  him  to  return  to  the  fouthward,  he  was  for- 
ced,  by  bad  weather,  into  the  river  Arzina,  in  Muf- 
covite  Lapland,  where,  not  being  able  to  come  out, 
he  was  found  the  next  fpring  irozen  to  death,  with  all 
his  lliip's  compi'.ny  ;  having  the  notes  •  f  his  voyage 
and  his  Lift  will  lying  before  him,  whereby  it  appear- 
ed that  he  lived  till  J.inuary.  B  it  Richard  Chancel- 
lor, in  the  third  fliip,  with  better  luccefs,  in  the  mean- 
while entered  Wardhuyf,  where  he  waited  fome  t'me 
for  his  comp.mions  to  no  purpofe  ;  uncertain  whether 
they  were  loft,  or  driven  farther  by  ftrefs  of  wea'her. 
He  held  a  council  oa  what  he  Ihould  do  ;  v/hether  to 
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orth  eaft  leturn,  or  purfue  his  voyage.  Whatever  danger  might 
'aiTage.  be  in  the  laft,  every  one  agreed  to  it,  that  they  might 
"  not  fcem  to  have  lefs  courage  than  llicir  captain. 
They  therefore  fet  (ail, and  in  a  lew  days  found  thcm- 
felves  in  a  fea  where  they  could  no  longer,  perceive  any 
night.  This  Ihip,  wandering  about,  entered  loon  af- 
ter into  a  large  bay  or  gull".  Here  they  call  anchor, 
in  fight  olland  ;  and  while  they  were  examining  the 
coaft,  they  difcovered  a  hilling  boat.  Chancellor 
getting  into  his  floop,  went  towards  it ;  but  the  lifher- 
men  took  to  flight.  He  Toll  wed,  and,  overtaking  them, 
ihowed  them  luch  civilities  as  conciliated  their  affec- 
tions to  him  ;  and  they  carried  him  to  the  place  where 
now  is  the  famous  port  of  St  Michael  the  Archangel. 
Thefe  people  immediately  Ipread  through  all  the  coafts 
an  account  of  the  arrival  of  thofe  Grangers  :  and  people 
came  from  feveral  parts  to  fee  them,  and  alk  them, 
queftions.  They,  in  their  turn,  examined  the  others, 
and  fouad  that  the  country  they  were  in,  was  Rulfia, 
governed  by  the  mighty  Emperor  John  Balilowitz. 
Chancellor  from  ArLhangcl  travelled  on  fledges  to 
the  Czar  at  Mofcovir :  from  whom,  overjoyed  at  the 
profpeift  of  opening  a  maritime  commerce  wi.h  Eu- 
rope, he  obtained  privileges  for  the  Englilh  merchants, 
and  letters  to  King  Edward  VI.  who  was  not,  how- 
ever, alive  to  receive  them. 

In  1585,  Mr  John  Davis  in  two  barks  difcovered 
Cape  Defolation,  which  is  fuppofed  to  be  part  of 
Greenland  ;  and  two  years  after  advanced  as  tar  as 
Lat  72"}  where  he  difcovered  the  ftrait  which  ftill 
bears  his  name.  To  enumerate  all  tlie  attempts  which 
have  been  made  to  difcover  a  north  eaft  palTage,  would 
fwell  the  article  to  very  little  purpofe.  The  Englifh, 
Dutch,  and  Danes,  have  all  attempted  it  without  fuc- 
cefs.  The  laft  voyage  from  England  for  this  pur- 
pofe was  made  in  1676,  under  the  patronage  of  the 
duke  of  York.  That  unfortunate  prince,  who  was 
on  all  occafioHS  eamell  for  the  promotion  of  com- 
merce, and  the  Lord  Berkeley,  &c.  fitted  owt  a  fliip 
commanded  by  Captain  Wood,  for  an  attempt  once 
more  to  find  a  nordi  eaft  palfage  to  India,  accom- 
panied with  a  (hip  of  the  king's.  They  were  en- 
couraged to  this  attempt,  after  it  had  been  fo  long 
defpaired  of,  by  feveral  new  reports  and  reafonings ; 
fome  of  which  feem  not  to  have  been  very  well  ground- 
ed—As. 

"  I .  On  the  coaft  of  Corea,  near  Japan,  whales  had 
been  found  with  Englilh  and  Dutch  harpoons  llick- 
ing  in  them.  This  is  no  infallible  proof  that  Ihips 
could  get  thither  by  a  north  eaft  palfage,  although 
whales  might. 

"  2.  That,  20  years  before,  fome  Dutchmen  had 
failed  within  one  degree  of  the  north  pole,  and  f  und 
it  temperate  weather  there  ;  and  that  therefore  Wil- 
liam Barents,  the  Dutch  navigator  who  wintered  at 
Nova  Zembla  in  the  year  1598,  fliould  have  failed 
further  to  the  north  before  turning  eaftward  ;  in  which 
cafe,  faid  they,  he  would  not  have  found  fo  much  ob- 
ftrudt'.on  from  the  ice. 

"  3-  That  two  Dutch  fhips  had  lately  failed  300 
leagues  to  the  eaftward  of  Nova  Zembla  ;  but  their 
Eaft  India  company  had  ftitled  that  defign,  as  againft 
their  intereft  : — and  fuch  hke  other  airy  reports."^  But 
this  attempt  proved  very  unfortunate,  They  doubled 
the  North  Cape,  and  came  among  much  ice  and  drift 


wood,  in  76"  of  north  latitude,  fteering  to  tlie  coaft  Northamp. 
of  Nova  Zembla,  where  the  king's  fliip  ftruck  upon        '""• 
the  rocks,  and  was  foon   bent  to  pieces;  and  Captain         "— — ' 
Wood  returned  home  with  an  opinion,  "  that  fuch 
a  palfage  was  utterly  imprnflicable,  and  that  Nova 
Zembla  is  a  part  of  the  continent  of  Greenland." 

Thefe  palfagcs,  however,  are  not  yet  deemed  im- 
pradicable  by  all.  The  Count  de  Buff"on  holds  it  for 
certain,  that  there  is  a  palfige  from  Europe  to  Chinu 
by  the  north  fea.  The  rcafon  why  it  has  been  fo  of- 
ten attempted  in  vain,  he  thinks,  is,  that  fear  pre- 
vented the  undertakers  from  keeping  at  a  fulTicient 
diftance  from  land,  and  from  approaching  the  pole, 
which  they  probably  imagined  to  be  an  immenfe  rock. 
Hence  he  affirms,  that  if  any  further  attempts  be 
made  to  find  a  palfage  to  China  and  Japan  by  the 
north  feas,  it  will  be  necelfary  to  keep  at  a  d  ftance 
from  the  land  and  the  ice  ;  to  fteer  diredly  towards 
the  pole  ;  and  to  explore  the  moft  open  feas>  where 
unqueftionably,  fays  he,  there  is  little  or  no  ice.  This 
opinion  has  been  lately  revived  by  the  Hon.  Daines 
Barrington,  who  fays,  that  if  the  paffage  be  attempted 
by  the  pole  itfclf,  he  has  very  little  doubt  of  its  being 
accomplilhed.      See  North-PoLR. 

NORTHAMPTON,  a  town  in  England,  capital 
of  a  county  of  the  fime  name,  filuated  in  'W.  Long, 
o.  55.  N.  Lat.  52.  15.  According  to  Camden,  it 
was  formerly  called  Ncrth-afainhm,  Irom  its  fituation 
to  the  north  of  the  river  Nen,  called  anciently  Aufuna, 
by  which  and  another  lelfer  river  it  is  almoft  inclofcd. 
Dr  Gibfon  fiys,  that  the  ancient  Saxon  annals  called 
both  it  and  Southampton  limply  Hamton  ;  and  after- 
wards, to  diftinguifli  them,  called  the  one  from  its  fitu. 
ation,  Southa?iUcin,  and  the  other  Northamton  ;  but 
never  North  ofandon.  Though  it  does  not  appear  to 
be  a  place  of  very  great  antiquity,  nor  to  have  emerged 
from  obfcurity  till  after  the  conqueft,  it  has  fent  mem- 
bers to  parliament  fince  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  and 
being  in  the  heart  of  the  kingdom,  feveral  parliaments 
have  been  held  at  it.  There  was  alfo  a  caftle,  and  a 
church  dedicated  to  St  Andrew,  built  by  Simon  de 
Sanflo  Licio,  commonly  calkd  SaiLz,  the  firft  earl 
of  Northampton  of  that  name.  It  is  faid  to  have 
been  burnt  down  during  the  Danilh  depredations  ; 
but  in  the  reign  of  St  Edward  it  appears  to  have  been 
a  confiderable  place.  It  was  befieged  by  the  barons 
in  their  war  with  King  John;  at  which  tims  thatmi- 
litai-y  work  called  Hiinjktl,  is  fupnoi'ed  to  have  been 
railed.  In  the  time  of  Henry  III,  it  iided  with  the 
barons,  when  it  was  befieged  and  taken  by  the  kiii"-. 
Here  tlie  bloody  battle  was  fought  in  which  Henry  VI. 
was  taken  prif  ner.  It  was  entirely  confumed  by  a 
moft  dreadful  fire  in  1675  ;  yet,  by  tlie  help  of  liberal 
contributions  from  all  par.s  of  the  countrv,  it  hath 
fo  recovered  itfell,  that  it  is  now  one  of  the  neateft 
and  bell-built  towns  of  the  kingdom.  Among  the  pub- 
lic buildings,  which  are  all  lof-y,  the  moft  remarkable 
are  die  church  called  YlH  Htdloius  (which  Hands  at 
the  meeting  of  four  fpacious  ftreets),  'he  fellions  and 
allize  houle,  and  the  George-Inn,  which  belong-,  to 
the  poor  of  the  town.  A  country-hofpit.al  or  infir- 
mary has  been  lately  built  here,  after  the  manner  of 
thofe  of  Bath,  London,  Briftol,  &c.  It  has  a  con- 
fiderable manufacture  ot  lhi.es  and  if ockings :  and  its 
fairs  are  noted  for  horfes  bodi  for  draught  a;id  fad  jle  ; 
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Nortl«niii.  befidss,  it  is  a  great  ihoroiiglifiiie  foi  the  noitli  and 
tmi.  wqH  ro.'.ds.  It  WHS  iormerly  w.illed,  and  had  fevcn 
^""n"!"'''  chuicl-.cs  within  and  two  without.  The  horfe  market 
-  '  _'  '■  is  reckoned  to  exceed  all  others  in  the  kingdom,  it 
l);ing  deemed  the  centre  of  jll  its  horfe  markets  and 
hiirfe-falrs,  both  for  faddle  and  harnefs,  and  the  chief 
rendezvous  of  the  jockies  both  from  York  and  Lon- 
dxm.  Its  piincipal  manufacture  is  (hoes,  of  which 
great  numbers  are  fent  beyond  fca  ;  and  the  next  to 
that,  ftockings  and  lace,  as  we  have  hinted  at  above. 
It  is  the  richer  and  more  populous,  by  being  a  tho- 
roughfare both  in  the  north  and  weft  roads  ;  but,  be- 
ing 80  miles  from  the  fea,  it  can  have  no  commerce 
by  navigation.  The  walls  of  this  town  wjre  abo^e 
two  miles  in  compafs.  It  is  fuppofed  to  contain 
about  1083  hcufes,  and  5200  inhabitants.  It  liad 
formerly  a  nunnery  in  the  neighbouring  meadows, 
with  feveral  other  monalleries;  and  of  its  very  old 
caiUe  on  tlie  weft  fide  of  the  town,  a  fmall  pirt  of 
the  ruins  are  dill  to  be  feen.  Some  dil'contented 
fcholars  came  hither  from  Oxford  and  Cambridge, 
about  the  end  of  the  reign  ot  Henry  III.  and,  with 
the  king's  leave,  profecuted  their  ftudics  litre  acade- 
mically for  three  years  ;  during  which  there  was  the 
face  of  an  univerfity,  till  it  was  put  a  ftop  to  by  ex- 
prefs  prohibition,  becaufe  it  was  a  damage  to  both 
iiniverllties.  The  public  horferaces  are  on  a  neigh- 
bouring down,  called  Pye-Leys.  In  and  about  the 
town  are  abundance  of  cherry-gardens.  Within  half 
a  mile  of  the  town  is  one  of  the  crfufes  ercsled  by 
Kino;  Edward  I.  in  memory  of  l>is  queen  Eleanor, 
■vrhofe  corpfe  was  refted  there  in  its  way  to  Weftmin- 
fter.  On  the  north  iide  of  tlie  river,  near  that  cr>  fs, 
many  Rom.in  coins  have  been  ploughed  up.  At 
Guiielborough,  north  weft  of  Nonh.impton,  are  to 
be  feen  the  veftiges  of  a  Rom.in  camp,  the  fuuation 
of  which  is  the  moie  remarkable,  as  lying  between 
the  Nen  and  the  Avon,  the  only  pafs  from  the  north 
to  the  fouih  pai  ts  of  England  not  intercepted  by  any 
river.  This  camp  was  fecured  only  by  a  fnigle 
intrenchment,  which  was,  however,  very  broad  and 
deep. 

Northamptonshire,  acoimty  of  England,  is  fitu- 
ated  in  the  very  heart  of  the  ki  igdom  :  bounded  on 
tJie  eaft  by  the  counties  of  Bedford  and  Hu'Uinejdon  ; 
<tn  tlie  fouth  by  thofe  of  Buckingham  and  Oxford  ; 
on  the  weft  by  Warwickfliire  ;  auj  on  the  north  by 
the  counties  of  Lcicerler,  Rutland,  and  Lincoln,  which 
ure  fsparated  from  it  by  the  Lefler  Avon,  and  the 
Welland.  Its  greateft  length  is  about  50  miles,  its 
greateft  breadth  about  20,  and  its  circumference  about 
130.  It  contains  330  pariihes.  There  are  in  it  one 
city,  II  market-towns,  25,000,  houfes,  and  150,000 
inhabitants.  Nine  members  are  returned  to  parlia- 
ment for  this  county,  viz.  two  knights  for  the  Ihire, 
two  for  the  city  of  Peterborough,  two  for  each  of 
tlie  towns  of  Northampton  and  Brockly,  and  one  for 
Higham  Ferrers.  It  lies  in  the  Midland  circuit,  and 
in  the  dlocefc  of  Peterborough.  As  this  country  is 
dry,  well  cultivated,  free  from  marihes,  except  the  fens 
aboiit  Peterborough,  in  the  centre  of  the  kingdom, 
and  of  courfe  at  a  diftance  f;om  the  fea,  it  enjoys  a 
very  pure  a'^A  wholefome  air.  In  confequencc  of  this 
it  is  very  populous  aid  iofuU  of  towns  and  churches 
tljat  30  fpires  or  lleeples  may  be  feen  in  many  places 
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at  cne  view  :  and  even  in  the  fens,  the  inhabitants  NotthimpJ 
feem  to  enjoy  a  good  ilafe  of  health,  and  to  be  little  ""'• 
a!fe<fled  by  tlig  water  which  frequently  overflows  tiieir 
grounds,  efpecially  in  winter,  but  is  never  fuflered  to 
remain  long  upon  it.  Its  foil  is  exceeding  fertile  both 
in  corn  and  pafturage ;  but  it  labours  under  a 
fcarcity  of  luel,  as  it  dotli  not  produce  much  wood, 
and,  by  lying  at  a  diftance  from  th-;  fea,  can- 
not be  eahly  fupplied  with  coal.  Its  commodities 
beiides  corn,  are  llieep,  wool,  black  cattle,  aud  falt- 
petre  ;  and  its  manufaflures  are  ferges,  tammie-,  ftial- 
loons,  boots,  and  Ih  )es.  Befides  many  lefler  bro  ks 
and  ftreams,  it  is  well  watered  by  the  rivers  Nen,  Wel- 
land, Oufe,  and  I^eam  ;  the  three  Hrll  of  which  are 
large,  and  for  the  moft  part  navigabH. 

NORTHAMPTON,  a  county  of  North  America, 
in  Virginia,  forniinu;  the  fouth  part  of  the  peniufula  on 
tlie  eaiiern  coall  of  Virginia. 

NORTH  ROCKS,  (otherwife  called  .9.'  Pi:trul's  rods, 
from  a  feat  of  ftune  aniiuisft  them  caded  St  Patrick's 
chair,  whence  the  rocks  have  taken  this  fecond  name  ; 
fitu;ited  in  the  haibour  of  Donaghadcc,  in  the  county 
of  Down,  and  province  of  Ulfter,  in  Ireland.  From 
north  to  fouth  they  are  about  two  thirds  of  a  league 
between  whch  is  clean  good  ground.  But  care  mull 
be  taken  of  the  fouth  rock,  on  which  many  fiiips  have 
periihed  ;  f  r  it  is  overflowed  by  every  tide,  and  no 
ciew  can  fave  theirlives  if  the  wind  blows  high.  This 
rock  ftands  a  lull  mile  from  the  Ihore. 

NORTH^EA.     ^.itN^rth-SF.'i. 

NORTHl:.RN  lights,  the  fame  with  aurora 
BOREALis,  under  which  article  wc  have  given  a  co- 
pious account  of  this  phenomenon,  and  of  the  fup- 
pofed caufes  of  it.  Natural  fcience,  however,  does  net 
ariive  at  p-^riection  at  once,  and  it  is  well  if  it  does  fo 
alter  trials  repeated  lor  ye^irs  with  care  and  accuracy. 
How  far  the  caufes  that  have  been  afiigred  for  this 
appearance  will  account  for  it,  or  whether  they  will 
be  able  to  remove  all  difficulties,  it  is  not  for  us  to 
determine;  but  it  is  the  pjrt  of  philofbpbers  to  hear 
all  fide<;,  and  to  attend  with  patient  affiduity  to  every 
hyp;'thefis,  rejefting  or  receiving  as  r-atbn,  after  the 
ftriflefl  iiiveft'gation,  Ihall  feem  to  favour  the  one 
fide  or  the  other.  Wifhing  to  lay  before  our  readers 
every  thing  important  either  in  fcience  or  in  literature, 
we  cannot  let  pafs  the  opportunity  which  the 
prefent  article  affords  us,  cf  men  ioning  an  hypothe- 
i'ls  v.'hii:li  Dr  Stearns,  an  American,  formed,  about  the 
year  1788,  to  account  for  the  appearances  called 
aurora  borea'is:,  and  aurora  aujiralis.  For  thisla;^,  fee 
Aurora  Borealis,  n°  3. 

Doctor  Stearns  fuppofes  that  thefe  phenomena  ori- 
gina-'fe  from  aqueous,  nitrou=,  fulphureous,  bituminous, 
and  other  exhalations,  from  the  fumes  of  various 
kinds  of  earths  or  other  minerals,  vegetables,  animals, 
fires,  volcanoes,  cic.  Thefe,  he  thinks,  become  rarefied, 
and  being  charged  with  ereftrical  fluid,  become  fpe- 
cificdlly  lighter  than  the  circumambient  air  :  hence,  of 
courfe,  th^y  afcend  ;  and  being  elevated  to  the  upper 
regions  of  the  air  and  driven  by  the  winds  from  warm- 
er to  colder  climutes,  the  cold  makes  them  combine 
and  fliffen.  When  they  are  afterwards  agitated  by 
different  currents  of  air,  they  fp^ark'e  and  crickle 
like  the  hairs  of  cats  and  other  animals  when  ftifiPened 
with    cold.     This    corufcation    in    quite   cold  atrao- 
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thum-  fplieres,  and  in  thole  whicli  are  more  temperate,  ap-   a  large  river  that  wafiies  "Newcaftle,  and  falls  into  the  Northiim. 


rland.  pears  in  different  politions  in  the  horizon,  /enith, 
'"^'  olhervvife,  according  to  tlic  lituation  of  tlie  i'pedlator, 
and  the  polition  of  the  elevated  exhalations.  The 
difference  of  colours  the  DoeTior  fiippofes  to  arife  from 
the  different  (jualities  of  the  articles  combined,  thofe 
of  the  molt  inflammable  nature  Ihining  with  the  great- 
eft  luftre. 

The  Docflor  likewife  tries  to  account  for  thefc  lights 
not  appearing,  or  but  feldom  appearing,  in  ancient 
times.  The  atmofphcre,  he  thinks,  was  not  impreg- 
nated witli  materials  projier  to  produce  them.  He 
imagines  that  the  increafed  confumplion  of  fuel,  in 
America  in  particular,  the  burning  of  volcanoes,  and 
the  approach  of  blazing  liars,  whofe  atmofpheres 
have  been  fo  expanded  by  ih;  fun's  heat  that  part  of 
them  have  fallen  into  the  earth's  atniofphere,  and 
communicated  to  it  new  matter,  have  fo  changed 
and  prepared  our  air,  that  whenever  its  confiftence  is 
proper,  then,  if  the  liglit  of  the  fun  and  moon  is 
not  too  poweiful,  the  aurora  borealis  will  appear. 

NORTHUMBERLAND,  the  moft  northerly 
county  of  England,  and  formerly  a  diftind  kingdom, 
is  bounded  on  the  north  and  weft  by  the  river  Tweed, 
which  divides  it  from  Scotland,  the  Cheviot-hills,  and 
part  of  Cumberland  ;  walhed  on  the  eaft  by  the  Ger- 
man Ocean  ;  and  feparated  fr  ;m  Durham  i  n  thefouth 
by  the  rivers  Tyne  and  Derwent.  This  county, 
which  gives  'he  title  of  duke  to  a  nobleman  who  mar- 
ried the  daughter  of  Algernon  duke  of  Scmerfet, 
whofe  mother  was  heirefs  of  the  Percy  family,  ex- 
tends about  66  miles  in  length  from  north  to  fouth, 
and  about  47  in  breadth  from  eaft  to  weft.  It  is  re- 
markably populous,  containing  12  market-towns,  280 
villages,  and  400  parifhes.  The  face  of  the  country, 
efpecially  towards  the  weft,  is  roughened  with  huge 
mountains,  the  moli  remarkable  of  which  are  the  Che- 
viot-hills, and  the  high  ridge  called  Ride/dale;  but  the 
lands  are  level  towards  the  lea-  (Ide  and  the  borders  of 
Durham.  The  climate,  like  that  of  ever-'  other 
mountainous  com  tr.'  in  ihe  neighbourhood  of  thefea, 
is  moiit  and  difagreeable  :  the  air,  however,  is  pure  and 
healthy,  as  being  well  ventilated  by  breezes  and  ftrong 
gales  ot  wind  ;  and  in  winter  mitigated  by  the  warm 
vapours  from  the  two  feas,  the  Irilh  and  the  German 
Ocean,  between  which  it  is  fituated.  The  foil  varies 
in  d'fl-rent  parts  of  the  county.  Among  the  hills  it 
is  barren  ;  though  it  affords  good  pafture  fir  ihecp, 
which  cover  thofe  mountains.  The  low  country, 
when  properly  cultivated,  produces  plenty  of  wheat, 
and  all  forts  of  grain  ;  and  great  part  of  it  is  laid  out 
in  meadow-lands  and  rich  enclofures.  Northumber- 
land i?  well  vv.itcred  with  many  rivers,  rivulets,  and 
fountains:  its  greateft  rivers  are  the  Tweed  and  the 
Tyne.  The  Tye  is  compofed  of  two  ftreams  called 
South  and  North  Tyne:  the  firft  rifes  on  the  verpe  of 
Cumberland,  near  Alftnn-Moor  ;  enters  Northumber- 
land, running  north  to  Haltwefel ;  then  bends  eafterly, 
and  receivintr  the  two  fmall  rivers  Eaft  and  Weft  Aim, 
tmites  above  Hexham  wiih  the  other  branch,  taking 
its  rii'e  at  a  mountain  called  Fane-head  in  the  weftern 
part  of  the  county,  thence  called  Tine-da!- ;  is  fvvelled 
in  its  courfe  by  the  lift'e  river  Shele ;  joins  the  Read 
near  Billingham  ;  and  running  in  a  diiefl  line  to  the 
fcuth-eaft,  is  united  widi  the  fouthem  Tyne,  forming 
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In  all  probability  the  mountains  of  Northumberland 
contain  lead-ore  and  other  mineralized  metals  in  their 
bowels,  as  they  in  all  refpeifls  refi'mblc  thofe  parts  of 
Wales  and  Scotland  where  lead  mines  have  been  found 
and  profecuted.  Perhaps  the  inhabitants  are  diverted 
from  inquiries  of  this  natiuc,  by  the  certain  profits 
and  conftant  employment  tliey  enjoy  in  working  the 
coal-pits,  with  which  this  county  abounds.  The  city 
of  London,  and  the  greateft  part  of  England,  are 
fupplied  with  fuel  from  thefe  ftores  of  Northumber- 
land, which  are  inexhauftib'e,  enrich  the  proprietors, 
and  employ  an  incredible  number  of  hands  and  lliip- 
ping.  About  658,858  chaldrons  are  annually  (hipped 
for  London. 

There  are  no  natural  woods  of  any  confequence  in 
this  county  ;  but  many  plantations  belonging  to  the 
feats  of  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  of  which  here  is  a 
great  number.  As  for  pot-herbs,  roits,  falaJing, 
and  every  irticle  of  the  kitchen-garden  and  orchard, 
they  are  here  raifed  in  great  plenty  by  the  ufual 
means  of  cultivation ;  as  are  alfo  the  fruits  of  more 
delicate  flavour,  fuch  as  the  apricot,  peach,  and  nec- 
tarine. Tlie  fpontaneous  truits  it  produces  in  com- 
mon with  other  parts  of  Great  Britai  1,  are  the  crab- 
apple,  the  floe  or  bullace,  the  hazel-nut,  the  acorn, 
hips,  and  haws,  with  the  berries  of  the  bramble, 
the  juniper,  wood-ftraw-berries,  cranberries,  and  bil- 
berries. 

Northumberland  raifes  a  good  number  of  excellent 
horfes  and  black  cattle,  and  affords  paftnre  for  nume- 
rous flocks  of  flieep  ;  both  the  cattle  and  Iheep  are  of 
a  large  breed,  but  the  wool  is  coarfer  than  that  which 
the  m.'ire  fouthem  counties  produce.  The  hills  and 
mountains  abound  with  a  variety  of  game,  fuch  as  red 
deer,  fo.\es,  hares,  rabbits,  heathcock,  groufe,  par- 
tridge, quail,  plover,  teal,  and  woodcock :  indeed, 
this  is  counted  one  of  the  beft  fporting  counties  in  Great 
Britain.  The  fea  and  rivers  are  well  ftocked  witli  tilh  ; 
efpecially  the  Tweed,  in  which  a  vaft  number  of  fal- 
miin  is  caught  and  carried  to  Tinmouth,  wliere  being 
pickled,  they  are  conveyed  by  fea  to  London,  and 
fold  under  the  name  of  Neittca/ll-  Salmon. 

The  Northumbrians  were  anciently  ftigmatlzed  as  a 
favage,  ba'barous  people,  addlfled  to  cruelty,  and  in- 
ured to  rapine.  -  'ilie  t-ruth  is,  before  the  u  lion  of  the 
two  crowns  of  England  and  Scotland,  tlie  borderers  on 
each  fide  were  extremely  licentious  and  ungovernable, 
trained  up  to  war  from  their  infancy,  and  haliituatod 
to  plunder  by  the  mittual  incurlions  made  into  each 
kingdom  ;  incurlions  which  neither  truce  nor  treaty 
could  totally  prevent.  People  of  a  pacific  dil'polition, 
who  propofed  to  earn  their  livellhond  by  agriculture, 
would  not  on  any  terms  remain  in  a  country  expofed 
to  the  firil  violence  of  a  bold  and  defperate  enemy  ; 
therefore  the  lands  lay  uncultivated,  and  in  a  great 
meafure  deferted  by  every  body  but  lawlefs  adventu- 
rers, who  fubfifted  by  theit  and  rapine.  There  was  a 
trad  50  miles  in  length  and  6  in  breadth,  betweea 
Berwick  and  Carlifle,  known  by  thename  of  the  De- 
bateahle  Lam!,  to  which  both  nations  laid  claim,  though 
it  belonged  to  neither  ;  and  this  was  occupied  by  a  iet 
of  banditti  who  plundered  ©n  each  fide,  and  wliat  tliey 
ftole  iu  one  kingdom,  they  fold  openly  in  the  otlier ; 
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^'orfhxim-  n;iy,  they  were  fo  dexterous  in  their  occupation,  that 
hcrland,  \^y  nieans  of  hnt  bread  applied  to  the  horns  of  the 
Northwick.  ^.^j^jg  which  they  ftole,  they  twifted  them  in  fuch  a 
"  manner,  that,  vshen  the  right  owners  faw  them  in  the 
maiket,  tlicy  did  not  know  their  own  property. 
Wardens  were  appointed  to  guard  the  marches  or 
borders  in  each  kingdom  ;  and  thefe  otHces  were  al- 
ways conferred  on  noblemen  of  the  firfl;  charafter  for 
influence,  valour,  and  integrity.  The  Englilh  border 
Was  divided  into  three  marclies,  called  the  eajl,  'wefl, 
and  midcih  marches;  the  gentlemen  of  th.e  country 
were  conftituted  deputy-wardens,  who  held  march- 
couits,  regulated  the  watches,  difciplined  the  militia, 
and  took  meafures  for  alfembling  them  in  arms  at  the 
firfl  alarm  :  but  in  the  time  of  peace  between  the  two 
nations,  they  were  chiefly  employed  in  fupprefllng 
the  infolence  and  rapine  of  the  Ijorderers.  Since  the 
union  of  the  crowns,  however,  Northumberland  is  to- 
tally changed,  both  with  refpeft  to  the  improvement 
of  the  lands,  and  the  reformation  of  tlie  inhabitants. 
The  grounds,  being  nov/  fecure  from  incurfion  and 
infult,  are  fettled  by  creditable  farmers,  and  cultivated 
like  other  parts  of  the  kingdom.  As  holfilities  have 
longceafed,  the  people  have  forgot  the  ufe  cf  arms, 
and  exercifed  themfelves  in  the  more  eligible  avoca- 
tions of  peace :  in  breeding  iheep  ?.nd  cattle,  manuring 
the  grounds,  working  at  the  coal-pits,  and  in  different 
branches  of  commerce  and  manufacture.  In  their 
perfcns  they  are  generally  tall,  flrong,  bold,  hardy, 
and  frelh-coloured  ;  and  though  lefs  unpolithed  than 
their  anceftors,  not  quite  fo  civilifcd  as  tlieir  fouthern 
neighbours.  The  commonality  are  well  led,  lodged, 
and  cloathed  ;  and  all  of  them  remarkably  diftinguifh- 
ed  by  a  kind  oi  Jh'.bhohth  or  nvhurh,  being  a  particular 
way  of  pronouncing  the  letter  R,  as  if  they  hawked  it 
up  from  the  wind  pipe,  like  the  cawing  of  rooks.  In 
other  rtfpefls  the  language  they  fpeak  is  an  uncouth 
mixture  of  the  Englilh  and  Scottiili  dialefts.  Tiiere 
is  no  material  diR::n(fiion  between  the  fafhionable  peo- 
ple of  Northumberland  and  thofe  of  the  fame  rank  in 
otlier  parts  ot  the  kingdom  :  the  fame  form  of  educa- 
tion will  produce  the  fame  effects  in  all  countries.  The 
gentlemen  of  Novthumberlar.d,  however,  are  remark- 
able for  their  courage,  hofpitality,  and  hard  drink- 
ing. The  number  of  inhubirants  are  reckoned  126,400 
of  houies  22,740. 

A  o-reat  number  of  Roman  monuments  have  been 
found  in  this  county  ;  but  the  moft  remarkable  cu- 
riofity  of  that  kind  confills  in  the  remains  of  Hadri- 
an's vallum  and  the  wall  ff  Severus.  See  Ant^iAN 
note  (a),  and  SsrEHUs's  Wall. 

The  moll  noted  f  wns  in  Northumberland  are  New- 
caflle,  Morpeth,  Alnwick,  Berwick,  Hexham,  and 
North  Shields.  It  fends  two  members  to  parlia- 
ment. 

NORTHWICLI,  a  fnia'.l  town  of  Chefhire,  long 
celebrated  f"r  its  rock  fait  and  brine  pits.  The  ftra- 
tum  of  fait  lies  about  40  yards  deep  ;  and  fome  of 
them  are  billowed  into  the  form  ol  a  temple.  The 
defcent  is  through  a  dome,  the  roof  fupported  by 
rows  of  pillars  about  two  yards  thick,  and  i'everal  in 
height  ;  and  whou  ilhuiiinutcd  with  a  fuflicicnt  num- 
ber of  candles,  tiiey  make  a  niofl  magnificent  appeur- 
ance.  Above  the  fait  is  a  bed  of  whitifh  clay  (/Irgil- 
I11  ail ii/iu-ihii-raj,  \xi'i:d  in  making  the  Liverpool  earth- 
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en-ware  ;  and  in  the  fame  place  is  alfo  dug  a  good 
deal  of  the  gfpfum,  or  plafter-flone.  Tlie  foffil  lalt  is 
generally  yellow,  and  femipellucid,  fomctimes  debaPjd 
vrith  a  dull  greeniOi  earth,  and  is  often  found,  but  in 
fmall  quantities,  quite  clear  and  colourlefs.  The 
town  is  litUHted  near  the  river  Dane,  and  is  tolerably 
handfome  :  it  has  a  market  on  Fridays.  It  is  20 
miles  north-eafl;  of  Chefter,  and  173  north- weft  of 
London.     \V.  Long.  2.  36.  N.  Lat.  53.  16. 

NORTON,  in  Chefhire,  a  good  modern  alms  houfe, 
founded  by  P — y  Brook,  Efq;  on  the  fitc  of  a  priory  of 
canoi;s  regular  of  St  Augullinc,  founded  by  William, 
fon  of  Nigellus,  A.  D.  1 135,  who  did  not  live  to  com- 
plete his  defign  ;  for  Eultace  de  Burgavillc  granted 
to  Hugh  de  Catherine  paflures  for  ico  fheej),  in  calc 
he  fi'iiihed  the  church  in  all  refpects  conformable  to  the 
intent  of  the  founders.  It  was  granted  afterwards  to 
R.  Brooke,  Efq. 

NORTON'S  SOUND,  was  difcovered  in  capt.  Cook's 
laft  voyage,  and  was  fo  named  in  honour  of  Sir  Fletch- 
er Norton  (Lord  Grantley),  a  near  relation  of  Mr,  af- 
terwards Dr,  King.  It  extends  as  far  as  N.  Lat. 
64"^  55'.  There  is  no  good  fliation  for  fhips,  nor  even 
a  tolerable  harbour  in  all  the  found.  Mr  King,  on  his 
landing  here,  difcerned  many  fpacicus  valleys,  with 
rivers  flowing  through  them,  well  wooded,  and  bound- 
ed with  hills  of  a  mi  derate  height.  One  of  the  rivers 
towards  the  north-wefl  feemed  to  be  conllderable ,  and 
he  was  inclined  to  fuppofe,  from  its  direction,  that  it 
difcharged  itfelf  into  the  fea  from  the  head  of  the  bay. 
Some  of  his  people  penetrating  beyond  this  into  the 
country,  found  the  trees  to  be  of  a  l.irger  fizc  the 
further  they  proceeded.  E.Long.  157.  13.  N.  Lat. 
64.31. 

NORWAY,  a  country  of  Europe  (lor  the  map  fee 
Denmark),  lying  between  the  57th  and  72d  devices 
of  nortli  latitude,  and  between  the  5th  and  311!:  de- 
grees of  longitude  eaft  from  London  ;  extending  in 
length  about  1000  miles,  in  a  direfl  line  fr.>m  Lin- 
defnaes,  in  the  diocefe  of  Chriflianf  :nd,  to  tlie  North 
Cape,  at  the  extremity  of  Finmark.  Its  breadth, 
from  the  frontiers  of  Sweden  welt  ward  to  Cape  Statt, 
may  amount  to  about  300  miles  ;  but  from  thence  the 
country  becomes  gradually  narrower  towards  the 
north.  On  the  fouth  it  is  bounded  by  the  Schagen- 
rock,  or  Categate,  the  entrance  into  tlie  Baltic  ;  on 
the  eaft  it  is  divided  from  Sweden  by  a  long  ridge  of 
high  mountains  ;  and  on  the  well:  and  north  it  is  walh- 
ed  by  die  northern  ocean.  In  the  fouthern  part  of 
Norway  the  country  is  craggy,  abrupt,  and  moun- 
tainous, diverfifiedfometimes  with  fertile  and  even  de- 
lightful fpots.  In  thefe  refpeifls  it  refembles  Switzer- 
land :  tlie  profpedfs  and  the  meteorological  phenomena 
feem  to  be  very  fimilar.  The  range  of  the  thermome- 
ter is  of  great  extent;  in  the  fummcr  having  rifen  to 
88°,  and  in  the  w^inter  fallen  to  — 40°  :  in  general  it 
is  between  Sc^  and  22°. 

Rcfpeiting  the  population  of  Norv.-ay  it  is  difficult  to 
attain  to  certainty.  An  author  of  fome  note  (Co.\e) 
feems  to  think  they  amount  to  750,000 ;  but  he  appears 
to  have  over-rated  them  confiderably. 

The  Norwegian  peafants  are  free,  well-clothed,  well- 
lodged,  fpirited,  udfive,  frank,  open,  and  undaunted. 
They  are  faid  to  have  a  very  conliderable  refemblance 
to  the  peafants  of  Switzerland.     The  foil  is  too  thin 
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Norwny.   for  the  plougli  ;  corn  is  therefore  obtained  from  tlic 

" " liciglibnuring  rt;ites ;  and  the  chief  employment  of  t!ic 

pe.il'atits  of  Norway  is  grazing.     The  iollowing  ex- 
trait  from  Mr  Coxe,  being  a  defcription  of  the  fccnc 
rear  Chriftiana,  is  not  befide  our  purpofc,  and  may 
not  pcriiaps  be  difagrceable  to  our  readers. 
-,     .  T-  "  As  we  approached  Chrifti.ma,  the  country  was 

js.  more  wilki  and  hilly,  but  (bll  very  tortile  and  agree- 

able ;  and  about  two  miles  from  the  town  we  tame  to 
the  top  of  a  mruintain,  and  burll:  upon  as  fine  a  view 
as  ever  I  beheld.  From  the  point  on  which  we  flood 
in  raptures,  tlie  grounds  laid  out  in  rich  eiiclofures, 
gradually  floped  to  the  fea  ;  below  us  appeared 
Cbrilliana,  filuated  at  the  extremity  of  an  cxtenfivc 
and  fertile  valley,  forming  a  femicircular  bend  along 
the  fliore  of  a  moll  beautiful  bay,  which,  being  inclo- 
fed  by  hills,  uplands,  and  fi'reils,  had  the  appearance 
of  a  large  lake.  Behind,  betore,  and  around,  the  in- 
land mountains  of  Norway  role  on  monntains  covered 
■with  dark  forefls  of  pines,  and  fir,  the  inexhauftible 
riches  of  the  north.  The  moft  dillant  fummits  were 
caped  with  eternal  fnow.  From  the  glow  of  the  at- 
mofphere,  the  warmth  of  the  weather,  the  variety  of  the 
produftions,  and  the  mild  beauties  of  the  adjacent  fce- 
nery,  I  could  fcarcely  believe  that  I  was  nearly  in  the 
6oth  degree  of  northern  latitude." 

The  coaft  of  Norway,  extending  above  300  leagues, 
is  fludded  with  a  multitude  ot  fniall  illands,  affording 
habitation  to  fifhermen   and  pilots,  and  padure  to  a 
few  cattle.     They  form  an  infinite  number  of  narrow 
channels,  and  a  natural  barrier  of  rocks,  which  ren- 
ders Norway  inacceffible  to  the  naval  power  of  its  ene- 
mies.    Attempts  of  this  kind  are  the  more  dangerous, 
as  the  lliore  is  generally  bold,  iteep,  and  impending  ; 
fo  that  clofe  to  the  rocks  the  depth  of  the  fea  amounts 
to  100,  200,  or  300  fathoms.     The  perils  of  the  north 
fea  are  moreover  increafed  by  fudden  ftorms,   funk 
rocks,  violent  currents,  and  dreadful  whirlpools.    The 
moll  remarkable  vortex  on  this  coaft  is  called  Mafkoe- 
Jirom,  from  the  fmall  ifland  Mofkoe,  belonging  to  the 
diftrifl  of  Lofoden  in  the  province  of  Nordland.     In 
time  of  flood,  the  Itream  runs  up  between  Lofoden 
and  Molkoe  with  the  moft  boifterous  lapidity:  but  in 
its  ebb  to  the  fea,  it  roars  like  a  thoufand  catarafls, 
io  as  to  be  heard  at  the  diftance  of  many  leagues.  The 
furface  exhibits  different  vortices  ;   and  if  in  one  of 
thefe  any  ftiip  or  veifel  is  abf  irbed,  it  is  whirled  down 
to  the  bottom,  and  daflied  in  pieces  againft  the  rocks. 
Thefe  violent  whirlpools  continue  without  intervals, 
except  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  at  high  and  low  wa- 
ter, in  calm  weather  ;  for  the  boiling  gradually  returns 
as  the  flood  or  ebb  advances.     When  its  fury  is  height- 
ened by  a  ftorm,  no  veliel  ought  to  venture  within  a 
league  of  it.     Whales  have  been  frequently  abforbed 
within  the  vortex,  and  howled  and  bellowed  hide(^ufly 
in  tlieir  irultleis  endeavours  to  difengage  themfelves. 
A  bear,  in  attempting  to  fwim  from  Lofoden  to  Mof- 
koe,   was    once    hurried  into    this    whirlpool,    from 
whence  hejftruggled  in  vain  for  deliverance,  roaring  fo 
loud  as  to  be  heard  on  Ihore  ;  but,  notwithftanding  all 
his  efforts,  he  was  borne  down  and  deftroyed.     Large 
trees    being    abforbed    by    the    current,    are    fucked 
down,  and  rife  again  all  Ihattered  into  fplinters.  There 
are  three  vortices  of  die  fame  kind  near  the  iflands  of 
Ferroe. 
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Norway  is  divided  into  the  four  governments  of  Norwa;-; 

Aggeihus,    Bergen,    Drontheim,  and    ^\'ardus,    be.  >'"— 

fides  that  of  Balms,  which  is  now  (iibjed  lo  tJwcden. 
The  province  of  Aggeihus  comprehends  the  fouth-eall 
part  of  Norway  extending  in  length  about  300  miles. 
Its  chief  towns  are  Chiiifiana,  the  fee  of  a  billiop, 
fuffragan  to  the  metropolitan  fee  of  Drontheim,  where 
the  fovereign  court  of  juftice  is  held,  in  prefence  of 
the  viceroy  and  the  governor  of  the  province;  Ag- 
gerhus,  about  ly  miles  to  the  fouth-weft  of  Chrirti«i. 
nia  ;  Frcdericklhall  or  Frederickttadt,  in  the  feigc  of 
which  Charles  XII.  of  Sweden  loft  his  life;  Saltz- 
bcrg,  Tor.fberg,  Alleen,  Hammar,  and  Hollen. 

The  government  <if  Bergtm  lies  in  the  moft  fouther- 
ly  and  wefterly  part  of  Norway,  including  the  city  of 
the  fame  name,  which  is  an  epifcopal  fee,  and  a  place 
of  confiderable  trade ;  and  S:aff-hanger,  fituated  in 
the  bay  of  Buckenfior,  about  80  m;les  to  the  fouth- 
ward  of  Bergen.  The  third  province,  called  Dron- 
theiin  or  Tronthewi,  extends  about  500  miles  along 
the  coaft  ;  and  is  but  thinly  peopled.  The  chief  town 
Drontheim,  featcd  on  a  little  gulph  at  the  mouth  of 
the  river  Nider,  is  the  only  metropolitan  fee  in  Nor- 
way ;  and  cairies  on  a  confiderable  trade  in  marts, 
deals,  tar,  copper,  and  iron.  Leetftrand,  Stronden, 
Scoerdale,  Opdal,  Romfdael,  and  Solendael,  are  like- 
wife  places  of  fume  traffic.  The  northern  divifiou  of 
Drontheim,  called  the  fub-governn/cnl  of  Salhrz,  com- 
prehends the  town  of  Melanger  and  Scheen,  The 
province  of  Wardhus,  extending  to  the  North  C;vpe, 
and  including  the  iflands,  is  divided  into  two  parts  ; 
namely,  Finmark  and  Norwegian  L-ipland.  The  chief 
town,  which  is  very  inconfiderable,  ftands  upon  an 
iiland  called  IfurJ,  from  whence  the  place  and  the 
government  derive  their  name.  The  province  of  Ba- 
hus,  though  nov>f  yielded  to  the  Swedes,  is  reckon- 
ed part  of  Norway,  being  a  narrow  track  of  land, 
about  90  miles  in  length,  lying  on  the  coaft  of  the 
Categate. 

The  great  chain  of  Norway  mountains,  running 
from  north  to  iouth,  called  indifferently  Rui'fiU,  Sude- 
field,    Skarsfeld,  and  ScorL-kr«,  is   known  in  different 
parts  by  other  appellations  ;   iuch  as  DofreJiM,  Lams- 
fold,     Sagiiefield,     FUef.dd,     IluhiefeU,     Hardangerfold, 
Jockkfald,   Byghfold,  H'uhfold   and  Huiigfic'd.      The 
height    and  breadth  of  this  extenfive  chain  hkewife 
vary  in  different  parts.     To  pafs  the  mountain  Har- 
danger,  a  man  muft  travel  about  70  Engliih  miles, 
whereas  Filefield  may  be  about  50  over.     This  laft 
rifes    about    two    miles  and  a  half  in  perpendicular 
height ;   but  Dofrefield  is  counted  the  higheft  moun- 
tain ot  Norway,  if  not  of  Europe.   The  river  Drivane 
winds  along  the  fide  of  it  in  a  ferpentine  courfe,  fo  as 
to  be  met  nine  times  by  thofe  who  travel  the  winter- 
road  to  the  other  fide  of  the  chain.     The  bridges  are 
thrown  over   roaring  catarads,  and  but  indifferently 
faftened  to  the  fteep  rocks  on  either  fide  ;  lb  that  the 
whole  exhibits  a  very  dreadful  appearance,  iufficient 
to  deter  the  traveller  from  hazarding  fuch  a  dangerous 
paffi-ige ;    for  which  reafon,  people  generally  choofe 
the  road  over  Filefield,  which  is  much  more  tedious. 
This    however,  is  the  poft-road  u(ed  by  the  king's 
carriages.     The  way  is  diftlnguilhed  by  polls  fixed  at 
the  diftance  of  200  paces  from  each  other,  that,  in 
fnowy  or  dark  weather,  the  traveller  may  not  be  be- 
P  wildered. 
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Norwsy.    v/lldered.     For  the  convenier.ee  of  reding  and  refrelli- 

~ " ins,  there  are  two  mount.iin-doves  orhotifes  maintain- 

ed'on  Fik-fi--Ki,  as  well  as  upon  other  mountains,  at  tlie 
expence  of  the  public,  and  f'urnillied  with  fire,  light, 
and  kitchen-utenlils.  Nothing  can  be  more  dilmal 
and  dreary  than  thefe  mo\intains  covered  with  eternal 
Inov,-,  where  neither  houfe,  tree,  nor  living  creature  is 
to  be  feeii,  but  here  and  there  a  Iblitary  rein-deer,  and 
perchance  a  tew  wandering  Laplanders. 

In  travelling  from  Sweden  to  Nordenfields,  there  is 
only  one  Vay'of  avoiding  this  chain  of  mountains; 
and  that  is,  where  it  is  interrupted  by  a  long  deep  val- 
ley, extending  from  Romfdale  to  Gulbrandfdale.  In 
tlie  year  1612,  a  body  of  1000  Scots,  comnianded  by 
Sinclair,  and  lent  over  as  auxiliaiies,  to  the  Swedes, 
were  put  to  the  fword  in  this  defile,  by  the  peafants 
of  Guldbrand,  who  never  give  quarter. 

Befides  this  chain,  there  is  a  great  number  of  de- 
tached  mountains  over  all  the  country,  that  form  val- 
leys and  ridgef,  inhabited  by  the  peafants.  Some  of 
thefe  are  of  incredible  height,  and  others  exhibit  very 
remarkable  appearances.  In  failing  up  Joering  Creek 
on  the  left  hand,  the  fight  is  aftonilhed  with  a  groupe 
of  mountains,  refembling  the  profpeift  of  a  city,  with 
old  Gothic  toweri  and  edifices.  In  the  parilh  of  Oer- 
fkong  is  the  high  mi->untain  Skopfhorn,  the  top  of 
which  reprefents  the  figure  of  a  fortification,  with  re- 
gular WoUs  andbattioLS.  In  the  diftriifl  of  Hilgeland 
appears  a  very  high  range  of  moimtains,  with  feven 
pinnacles  or  crefts,  known  by  the  appellation  of  the 
S.ven  Sijlifs,  difcernible  a  great  way  ofFatfea.  To 
the  fouthward  of  this  range,  though  in  the  fame  dif- 
trift,  riles  the  famous  mountain  Torghattcn,  fo  called 
becaufe  tlie  Aimmit  refembles  a  roan's  head  vi'ith  a  hat 
on,  under  which  appears  a  fingle  eye,  formed  by  an 
aperture  through  the  mountain,  1 50  ells  high,  and  3000 
ells  in  length.  The  fun  may  be  feen  through  this 
furprifmg  cavity,  which  is  pali'able  by  the  foot  of  tra- 
vellers. On  the  top  of  the  mountain  we  find  a  refer- 
voir  of  water,  as  large  as  a  moderate  fifli-pond  :  in  the 
lower  part  is  a  cavern,  through  which  a  line  400  fa- 
thoms in  length,  being  let  down,  did  not  reach  the 
bottom.  At  Herroe  in  Surdmoer  is  another  cavern 
called  Dijljlun,  luppofed  to  reach  under  the  fea  to 
Scotland;  which,  however,  is  no  more  than  an  idle 
tradition.  In  the  year  1750,  two  clergymen  entered 
this  fubterranean  cavity,  aud  proceeded  a  ci  nfiderable 
■way,  until  they  heard  the  fea  dalhing  over  their  heads: 
the  paitage  was  as  wide  and  high  as  an  ordinary 
church,  the  fides  perpendicular,  and  the  roof  vaulted. 
They  defcended  one  flight  of  natural  ftairs ;  but  arriv- 
ing at  another,  they  were  afraid  to  penetrate  farther : 
they  had  gone  fo  far,  however  that  two  candles  were 
ccnfumed  in  their  progrcfi  and  return.  A  cavern  of 
a  very  curious  na'.uie,  ferving  as  a  conduit  to  a  ftream 
of  water,  penetrates  through  the  fides  of  the  moun- 
tain Limur.  In  the  dillrift  of  Rake,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Fredcricklliall,  arc  three  cavities  in  a  rock  ; 
one  of  which  is  fo  deep,  that  a  fniall  ftone  dropped 
down,  does  not  reach  the  bottcm  in  lefs  than  two  mi- 
nutes ;  and  tlien  the  found  it  produces  is  pleafant  and 
melodious,  not  unlike  the  found  of  a  bell. 

Tlie  vail  mountains  and  rugged  rocks  that  deform 
the  face  of  this  country  are  produflive  of  numberlefs 


inconveniences.     They  admit  of  little  arable  (»round  :    N*rflr»y,"( 
they  render  the  country  in  fume  parts  impalfable,  and  "" 

every  where  difficult  to  travellers  ;  tlicy  afford  llielter 
to  wild  beafls,  which  come  from  their  lurking  lioles, 
and  make  terrible  havock  among  the  flocks  of  cattle  : 
they  expole  the  Iheep  and  goats,  as  well  as  the  pea- 
fant,  to  daily  accidents  of  falling  over  precipices  :  they 
occafion  fud.ien  torrents,  and  ialls  of  fnow,  which  de- 
fcend  with    incredible   impetuafity,  and  often  fweep 
away  the  l.ibours  of  the  hulbandm,in ;  and  they  are  iub- 
jeift  to  dreadtul  dilVuptims,  by  whicli  huge  rocks  are 
rent  from  their  fides,  and,  hurling  down,  overwhelm 
the   plains  below  with  inevitable  ruin.     Th-  peafants 
frequently   build  their  houfes  on  the  edge  of  a  lleep 
precipice,  to  which  they  mull  climb  by  1  idders,  at  the 
hazard  of  their  lives ;  and  when  a  perfon  dies,  the 
corpfe  mud  be  let  down  with  ropes,  before  it  can  be 
laid  in  the  coffin.     In  winter  the  mail  is  often  drawn 
up  the  fides  of  deep  mountains.     Even  in  the  king's 
road,  travellers  are  expofed  to  the  frequent  rifks  of 
falling  over  thofe  dreadtul  rocks  ;  lor  they  are  obliged 
to  pafs  over  narrow  pathways,  without  rails  or  rifing 
on  the    fides,  either  iliored  up  with  rotten  pods,  or 
ful'pended   by   iron  bolts  tadened  in  the  mountains. 
In  the  narrow  pais  of  Naeroe  is  a  rem.arkable  way  of 
this   kind,  which  above  600  years  ago,    the  famous 
king  Surre  caufed  to  be  made  for  the  pallage  of  his 
cavalry  ;  and  even  this  would  have  been  found  impal- 
fable  by  any  other  horfes  than  thofe  of  Norway,  which 
are  uied  to  climb  the  rocks  like  goats.     Another  very 
difficult  and  dangerous  road  is  that  betwixt  Shogdadt 
and  Vang  in  Volders,  along  the  fide  of  a  lleep  moun- 
tain, in  fome  places  fo  narrow,  that  if  two  travellers 
on  horfeback  fliould  meet  in  the  night,  they  would 
find  it  impracflicable  either  to  pafs  each  other,  or  turn 
back.     In  fuch  a  cafe  their  lives  could  not  be  faved, 
unlets  one  of  them  Ihoiild  alight,  and  throw  his  horfe 
headlong  into  the  lake  below,  and  then  cling  to  the 
rock,  until  the  other  could  pafs.     When  a  Iheep  or 
goat  makes  a  talfe  Hep  to  the  projefiion  of  a  rock 
from  whence  it  can  neither  afcend  nor  defcend,  the 
owner  hazards  his  own  Irie  to  preferve  that  of  th?  ani- 
mal.    He  direi^s  himfelf  to  be  lowered  down  from  the 
top  of  the  mountain,  fitting  on  a  crofs  dick,  tied  to 
the  end  of  a  long  rope;  and  when  he  arrives  at  the 
place  where  the  creature  dands,  he  fadens  it  to  the 
fame  cord,  and  it  is  drawn  up  with  himfelf.     Perhaps 
the  other  end  of  the  r.pe  is  held  by  one  perfon  only  j 
and  there  are  fome  inllances  in  which  the  affidant  has 
been  dragged  down  by  the  weight  of  his  friend,  fo 
that  both  have  peridied.     When  either  man  or  bead 
has  had  the  misfortune  to  fall  over  very  liigh  precipices, 
they  have  not  only  been  fufFocated  by  the  repercuffion  ol" 
the  air,  but  their  bodies  have  been  always  burd  before 
they  reached  the  ground.     Sometimes  entire  creds  of 
rocks,    many  fathoms    in  length   and  breadth,  have 
fallen  down  at  once,  creating  fuch  a  violent  agitation 
of  the  air,  as  feemed  a  prelude  to  the  woild's  dilfolu- 
tion.     At  Steenbroe  in  Laerdale,  a  dupendous  mat's, 
larger  than  any  callle  in  the  univerfe,  appears  to  have 
been  fevered  and  tumbled  from  the  mountain  in  large, 
{harp,  and  ragged  iVagments,  through  which  the  liver 
roars  with  hideous  bellowing.     In  the  year   1731,1 
proraontary  on  Sundmoer,  called  RajiwicrsfisU,  »hat 
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Norway,  hung  over  Nordal  Creek,  fuddenlf  gave  way,  and 
— plunged  into  the  water  ;  which  fwelled  to  llich  a  de- 
gree, that  the  church  of  Strand,  though  half  a  league 
on  the  other  fide  of  die  bank,  was  overHowed  :  the 
creek,  however,  was  not  filled  up  ;  on  the  contrary  the 
filliermen  declare  they  find  no  difference  in  the  depth, 
which  is  laid  to  exceed  900  fathoms. 

The  remarkable  rivers  of  Norway  are  thefe  :  The 
Nied,  ilfuing  from  Tydalen,  on  the  borders  of  Swe- 
den, runs  weftward  into  the  lake  Selboe;  and  after- 
wards, turning  to  the  northward,  palfes  by  the  city  of 
Drontheim,  to  which  it  anciently  gave  the  name  of 
N'deros  and  Nidrqfm :  Sule  Ely,  that  defcending  from 
Sulefield,  runs  with  a  rapid  courfe  through  Nordale 
into  the  lea:  Gulen,  which  rifes  near  SfFarsfield  in  the 
north;  and  running  20  leagues  wellward,  through 
Aalen,  Hlotaalen,  Stc^ren,  and  Melhuus,  difcharges  it- 
felf  into  tlie  fea,  about  a  league  to  the  well  of  Dron- 
theim. In  the  year  1344,  this  river  buried  itfelf  under 
ground :  from  whence  it  again  burfls  forth  with  fuch 
violence,  that  the  eartli  and  flone  thrown  up  by  the 
eruption  filled  the  valley,  and  formed  a  dam  ;  which, 
however,  was  foon  broken  and  walhed  away  by  the 
force  of  the  water.  Divers  churches,  48  farm-houfes, 
with  2J0  perfons,  were  deftroyed  on  this  occafion.  Ot- 
teroen,  a  large  river,  taking  its  rife  from  the  raoun- 


feat  of   Borge,   neat    Fredcrickftadt,    being  a  noble   Norway, 
edifice,  with  lofty  towers  and  battk-mcnls,  fiiidenly  """ 

funk  into  an  abyf's   100  fathoms  dsep,  which  was  in- 
flantaneoufly  filled  by  a  piece  of  water  300  ells  in 
length  and  about  halt  as  broad.     Fourteen  perfon?, 
with  200  head  of  cattle,  peiillied  in  this  catallrophe, 
which  was  occafioned  by  the  river  (ilaamcn  precijiita- 
ting  itfelf  down  a  water-fall  near  Sarp,  and  under- 
mining   the  foundation.      Of   all    die  water-falls  in 
Norway  this  of  Sarp  is  the  moll  dangerous  for  its 
height  and  rapidity.     The  current  drives   17  miles; 
and  roars  with  fuch  violence,  that  the  water,  benig 
dafhed    and  comminuted    among  the  rocks,  rifes  in 
the  form  of  rain,  where  a  beautiful  rainbow  may  be 
always  feen  when  the  fun  fliines.     In  ancient  times 
this  cataraft  was  made  ufe  of  for  the  eieculion  of 
traitors    and  other   malefaflors  ;    they  were    thrown 
down  alive,  that  they  might  he  dafli^^d  in  pieces  ou 
the  points  of  rocks,  and  die  in  a  dreadful  commotion, 
analogous  to  thofe  they  had  endeavoured  to  excite  ia 
ihe  community. 

Great  part  of  Norway  is  covered  with  forefts  of 
wood,  which  conflitute  the  principal  article  of  com- 
merce in  diis  country.  I'hey  chiefly  confift  of  fir  and 
pine,  for  which  great  fums  are  received  from  foreigners, 
who  export   an  immenfe  number   of  marts,    beams. 


tain  Adge,  runs  about  30  leagues  through  Seeterdale    planks,  and  boards.     Belides,  an  incredible  quantity  is 
and  Efie,  and  difembogues  itfelf  into  the  catara<5i:  of    confirmed  at  home,  in  building  houfcs,  fhips,  bridges. 


Wiland.  The  river  Syre  rifes  near  the  mountain  Laug, 
and  winds  its  courfe  through  the  vale  of  Syre,  into 
the  lake  of  Lunde  in  the  diocefe  of  ChrilUanfand  ; 
thence  it  continues  its  way  to  the  fea,  into  which  it 
difcharges  itfelf  through  a  narrow  ftrait  formed  by 
two  rocks.  This  contradion  augments  its  impetuo- 
fity,  fo  that  it  fhoots  like  an  arrow  into  the  fea,  in 
which  it  produces  a  very  great  agitation.  Nid  and 
Sheen  are  two  confiderable  rivers,  ilfuing  out  of  Tille- 
mark.  Their  water-falls  have  been  diverted,  with  in- 
finite labour,  by  canals  and  paffages  cut  through  the 
rocks,  for  the  convenience  of  floating  down  the  tim- 
ber. Tyrefiord,  or  Dramme,  is  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Honifofle,  joined  by  two  rivers  from  Oedale 
and  Hadeland,  and  difembogues  itfelt  into  the  fea  near 
Bragnefs.  Loven  rifes  in  the  highelf  part  of  Numnie- 
dal,  and  runs  through  Conlberg  to  the  fea  near  Laiir- 
wig.  Glaanien  is  ths  largefl  river  of  Norway,  diltin- 
guifhed  by  the  name  of  Stor-Elv'm,  or  the  great  river. 
It  derives  its  origin  from  the  mountain  Dofre,  from 
whence  it  winds  all  along  the  plains  of  Olk-rdale  and 
Soloe;  then  joins  the  Vornie,  another  confiderable  ri- 
ver riling  out  of  Mioes  and  Guldbrandldale.  Thefe 
being  joined,  travel fe  the  lake  Oeyeren  ;  and  thence 
ilfuing,  run  on  to  Sarp  near  Fredcrickftadt. 

Norway  abounds  with  frelli-water  lakes  ;  the  prin- 
cipal of  which  are,  Ryfvand  in  Nordland,  Snaafen, 
Sell)oe,  the  Gi'eater  and  Lelfer  Mioes,  Slirevand, 
Sperdille,  Rand,  Velfin,  Saren,  Moduni,  Lund.  Nor- 
foe,  Huidfoe,  Farifvand,  and  Oeyevaiid :  all  thefe 
are  well  flocked  with  fifli,  and  navigable  for  large 
vclfels.  Wars  have  been  formerly  carried  on  upon 
thefe  inland  feas;  in  fonie  of  which  are  fmall  floating 
iflands,  or  parcels  of  earth,  with  trees  on  them,  fepa- 
rated  from  the  main  land,  and  probably  preferved  in 
compart  malfes  by  the  roots  of  trees,  flirubs,  .and  grafs, 
iaterwuvcn  inthe  IbiL     In  the  year  1702,  the  family- 


piles,  moles,  and  fences ;  over  and  above  the  vafl 
demand  for  charcoal  to  the  foundaries,  and  fuel  for 
domeftic  ufes.  Nay,  in  fome  places,  the  trees  are 
felled  for  no  other  purpofe  but  to  clear  the  ground, 
and  to  be  burned  into  allies  for  manure.  A  good 
quantity  of  timber  is  yearly  exported  to  Scotland  and 
Spain;  but  this  is  inconfiderable  wh'^^ii  compared  to 
the  vaft  exports  from  Draramcn,  Fredericklhall  or 
Fredcrickftadt,  Chriftiania,  Skeen,  Arendal,  Chriftian- 
fand,  Chriftian's-bay,  and  Dronthe"m.  The  mafts 
and  large  beams  are  floated  down  the  rivers,  and  the 
reft  is  divided  into  boards  at  faw-mills.  Thefe  works 
fupply  a  vaft  number  of  families  with  a  comfortabla 
fubfiflence.  A  tenth  part  of  all  fawed  timber  be- 
longs to  his  Danilh  majefty,  and  makes  a  confiderable 
branch  of  his  revenue.  The  forefts  in  Norway  are  fo 
vaff  and  thick,  that  the  people  feem  to  think  there 
can  never  be  a  fcarcity  of  wood,  efpecially  as  the  foil 
is  peculiarly  adapted  for  the  produclion  of  timber: 
they  therefore  deftroy  it  with  a  wafteful  hand  ;  info- 
much  that  more  wood  rots  in  Norway  than  is  burned 
hi  the  whole  kingdom  of  Denmark.  The  bell  timber 
grows  in  the  provinces  of  Saltan,  Helleland,  Romf^ 
dale,  Guldbrandfdale,  Ofterdale,  Soloe,  Vakfers, 
Hallingdale,  Sognifiord,  Tellemark,  and  die  lordfhip 
of  Nedcne. 

The  climate  of  Norway  is  very  different  in  different 
parts  of  the  kingdom.  At  Bergen  the  winter  is  fo 
moderate,  thst  the  feas  are  always  open  and  praiftt- 
cable  both  to  mariners  and  fillierm.en,  except  in 
creeks  and  bays,  that  reach  far  up  into  the  country 
towards  Filefield,  when  the  kein  north  caft  wind 
blows  from  the  land.  On  the  call  fide  of  Norway 
from  the  frontiers  of  Swcd?n  to  Filefield,  the  cold 
generally  fets  in  about  the  middle  of  Ocfobcr  with 
great  feverity,  and  Lifts  till  the  middle  of  April  ;  du- 
ring which  interval  the  waters  are  frozen  to  a  very 
P  2  confiderable 
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Norv-ay.   confiderable  ihicknefs,  and  the  face  of  the  country  is 

* covered  with  fnovv.     In  the  year  1719,   7500  Swedes, 

vho  intended  to  attack  Drontheim,  perilhed  in  the 
fnow  on  the  mountain  of  Ruden  or  Tydel.  which  Ic- 
parates  J.;mpteland  in  Sweden  from  the  diocefe  of 
Drontheim.  A  company  of  200  Norwegian  fledge- 
men  under  major  Emahus,  found  them  all  frozen  to 
death  on  the  ridge  ot  the  mountain,  where  they  had 
been  furprifed  by  a  dorm  accompanied  with  fnow, 
hail,  and  extreme  cold.  Some  of  thefe  unhappy  vic- 
tims appeared  fitting,  fome  lyii\a;.  and  others  kneeling 
in  a  pollure  of  praying.  They  liad  cut  in  pieces  their 
mullcets,  and  burned"  the  little  wood  they  afforded. 
The  generals  Labarrc  and  Zoega  loR  their  lives ;  and 
of  the  whole  corps,  confifling  originally  of  10,000,  no 
more  than  2500  furvived  this  dreadful  catallrophe. 

The  cold  is  ft  ill  more  intenfe  in  that  part  of  Nor- 
way called  FinnmrL-,  fituated  in  the  frigid  zone  near 
the  polar  circle.  But  if  the  winter  is  generally  cold, 
the  lummer  is  often  exccdively  hot,  in  Nmway.  The 
rays  of  the  fun  are  reverberated  from  the  fides  of  the 
mountains  fo  as  to  render  the  weather  clofe  and  fultry 
in  the  valleys ;  behdes,  the  fun's  abfence  below  the 
horizon  is  fo  ihort,  that  the  atmrfphere  and  moun- 
tains have  not  time  to  cool.  The  heat  is  fo  great  that 
vegetation  is  remarkably  quick.  Barley  is  fown, 
crows,  ripens,  anJ  is  reaped,  in  the  fpace  of  fix  weeks 
or  two  months — The  longcll  day  at  Bergen  confifts 
ot  19  hours ;  the  fun  rifing  at  h.tlf  an  hour  after  two, 
and  i(=tting  an  half  an  hour  after  nine.  The  fhortefl 
day  dees  not  e.\ceed  fix  hours  ;  for  the  fun  rifes  at  nine 
in  the  morntnjs  and  fets  at  three  in  the  afternoon. 
In  the  beginning  of  the  year  the  daylight  increafes 
with  remarkable  celerity  ;  and  at  the  approach  of 
winter,  decreafes  in  the  fame  proportion.  In  fum- 
mei  one  may  read  and  write  at  midnight  by  the  light 
of  the  fky.  Chriilian  V.  while  he  refided  at  Dron- 
theim, ul'ed  to  fup  at  midnight  without  candles.  In 
the  diftria  of  Tromien,  at  the  extremity  ot  Norway, 
the  fun  is  continually  in  view  at  midfummer.  It  is 
feen  to  circulate  day  and  night  round  the  north  pole, 
contracting  its  orbit,  and  then  gradually  enlars^ing  it, 
nntil  at  length  it  leaves  the  horizon.  In  the  depth  of 
winter,  therefore,  it  is  for  fome  weeks  invifible  ;  and 
all  the  light  perceived  at  noon  is  a  faint  glimmering 
for  about  an  hour  and  an  half,  proceeding  from  the 
reflection  of  the  lun's  rays  from  the  higheft  mountains. 
But  the  inhabitants  of  thefe  provinces  are  fupplled 
with  other  lights  that  enable  them  to  follow  their  em- 
ployments in  the  open  air.  The  fky  being  generally 
ferene,  the  moonfiiine  is  remarkably  briglit,  and,  be- 
ing reHeifted  from  the  mountains,  illuminates  the 
valleys.  They  are  alfo  allllted  by  the  Aurora  Bo- 
realis,  which  is  very  frequent  in  the  northern  parts  of 
Europe. 

The  air  of  Norway  is  generally  pure  and  falubrious. 
On  the  feacoarts,  indeed,  it  is  rendered  moift  by  va- 
pours and  exhalations  :  but  in  die  midland  parts  ot  the 
count! y,  towards  the  mountains,  the  climate  isfodry, 
that  meal  may  be  kept  for  many  years  without  being 
worm-eaten  or  damaged  in  the  leaft.  The  inhabitants 
have  no  idea  of  ficknefs,  except  what  is  occafioned  by 
excefTes.  It  is  faid,  that  in  the  vale  ot  Guldi->rand  the 
inhabitants  live  to  fuch  extreme  old  aec,  that  they 
become  weary  of  life,  and  caufe  themfelves  to  be  re. 


moved  to  a  lefs  falubrious  climate,  whereby  they  may 
have  a  chance  ot  dying  the  fooncr.  In  copfumptions, 
however,  the  moid  air  on  the  tea  fide  is  found  to  be 
mofl  agreeable  to  the  lungs  in  rcfpiration.  Norway, 
being  a  mtiuntainous  c  nntry  interfected  by  creeks, 
abounding  with  lakes,  rivers,  and  fnow,  muft  be  fub- 
jeft  to  frequent  rains  ;  and  from  fuddcn  thiiv.  s  th^ 
inhabitants  are  fometimes  expofed  ti  terrible  difafters. 
Vafl  malfes  of  fnow  falling  from  precipices,  over- 
whelm men,  cattle,  boats,  houfcs,  nay,  even  whole 
villages.  About  two  centuries  ago,  a  whole  parifh  was 
covered  and  deftroyed  by  an  immenfe  mats  of  fnow ; 
and  feveral  domeftic  utentils,  as  fcillars,  knives,  and 
batons,  have  been  at  diiferent  times  brought  to  light 
by  a  rivulet  that  runs  under  the  fnow,  which  has  been 
gradu.ally  hardened  and  increafed  by  repeated  frofti 
and  annual  accelFions. 

The  winds  that  chiefly  prevail  on  the  weftcrn  coat*; 
are  thofe  that  blow  from  the  fouth  ;  whereas,  on  tli'^ 
other  fide  ot  Filefield,  the  winds  that  produce  and 
continue  the  hard  trolls  are  always  notherly.  In  the 
fummer,  there  is  a  kind  of  regular  trade-wind  on  the 
coaft  of  Bereen.  In  the  forenoon  the  fea  begins  to 
be  cooled  with  a  welterly  breeze,  which  continues  till 
midnight.  Then  the  land  breeze  begins  from  the  eafl, 
and  blows  till  about  ten  in  the  morning.  The  coaft 
is  likewife  fubjeft  to  fudden  fqualls  and  ftorms.  Hur- 
ricanes fometimes  rife  at  fea  ;  and  in  thefe  latitudes 
the  phenomenon  called  a  water  fp^ut  is  not  uncommon. 
One  of  thefe  in  the  neighbourhood  ot  Ferro  is  faid  to 
have  fucked  up  with  the  water  fome  lafts  of  herrings, 
which  were  afterwards  dropped  on  Kolter,  a  mountaia 
I2CO  feet  high. 

The  frelh-water  of  Norway  is  not  very  light  or 
puie ;  but  on  the  contrary  is  generally  turbid,  and 
depofits  a  fcdiment  of  adventitious  matter,  being  fome- 
times impregnated  with  ochre,  and  particles  of  iron, 
Neverthelefs  it  is  agreeal)le  to  the  tafte,  and  remark- 
ably falubrious ;  as  appears  from  the  good  health  of  the 
common  people,  who  drink  little  or  nn  other  liquor. 

The  fb'l  of  Norway  varies  in  different  places  ac- 
cordirg  to  the  fituation  of  rock  or  valley.  The  moun- 
tains here,  as  in  every  otlier  country,  are  bare  and 
barren  ;  but  the  earth  wafhed  down  from  them  by 
the  rain  enriches  and  fertilizes  the  valleys.  In  thefe 
the  foil  generally  confifts  of  black  m(;uld,  fand,  loam, 
chalk,  and  gravel,  lying  over  one  another  in  unequal 
ftrata,  and  fometimes  in  three  or  four  lucceffions ;  the 
mould  that  lies  uppermoft  is  very  rir:e  and  mellow, 
and  fit  to  nourifh  all  forts  of  vegetables.  There  is 
alfb  clay  found  in  dllterent  parts  of  this  kingdom,  of 
which  the  inhabitants  begin  to  make  earthen  ware ; 
but  bricks  and  tiles  are  not  ufed  in  building.  The 
face  of  the  country  is  in  many  places  deformed  by 
large  fwamps  and  marfhes,  very  dangerous  to  the 
traveller.  Near  Leefbe  in  the  diocefe  of  Chriitianfand, 
a  wooden  caufeway  is  extended  near  a  mile  over  a 
moi  afs;  and  if  a  horle  cr  any  other  animal  Ihould  mike 
a  falfe  ftep,  he  will  fink  at  once  into  the  abyfs,  never 
to  rife  again. 

In  a  cold  country  like  Norway,  roughened  with 
rocks  and  mountains,  interfperfed  with  bogs,  and  co- 
vered with  torefls,  we  cannot  expeift  to  find  agriculture 
in  pcrt"e<ftion.  The  ploughed  lands,  in  relpeit  to  moun- 
tains,  woods,  meadows,  and  walles,  do  not  exceed 
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-lorvvay.  the  proportion  of  i  to  So;  Co  th.it  the  whole  conn- 
— ■'""  ir)'  does  not  prochice  corn  to  maintain  above  hail  the 
number  of  its  inhabitant^.  The  peafants  aie  dil'cou- 
ras^ed  t'rom  the  pradlice  of  hnfbandry  by  the  frequency 
of'accidcnts  that  Ceeni  peculiar  to  the  chmate.  Even 
in  the  fruitful  provinces  of  (luldl)ranJfdalc,  Osller- 
clale,  ami  Soloer,  as  well  as  in  other  places,  wlien  the 
corn  appears  in  the  mod  flouriliiing  C'^ndition,  the 
whole  hope  of  the  harvell  is  fometimes  dellroyod  in 
one  nip^ht  by  fudden  frolt  that  nips  the  blade  and 
extinguiflies  the  vegetation.  The  kingdom  is  m  re- 
over  vifited  by  fome  unfavourable  years,  in  which  the 
iun  feems  to  have  loft  his  genial  power  j  the  vegetables 
are  Itunted  ;  the  trees  bud  and  bloom,  yet  bear  no 
fruit;  and  the  grain,  though  it  rifes,  will  yet  pro- 
duce nothing  but  empty  ears  and  ftraw.  This  cala- 
mity, however,  rarely  occurs ;  and  in  general  the  cul- 
tivated parts  of  Norway  yield  plentiful  crops  of  ex- 
cellent rye,  barley,  and  oats.  The  moft  fruitful  pro- 
vinces are  Nordland,  Inderbarre,  and  Numedale,  in 
the  diocefe  of  Drontheim ;  Sognihord  and  Va.ts,  in 
that  of  Bergen;  Jedderen,  Ryefylfk,  Raab)gdelag, 
and  the  Icrdihip  of  Nedenes,  in  the  diocefe  of  Chrifti- 
anfand ;  Hedemark  in  the  diocefe  of  Aggerhuis;  Ha- 
deland,  Toten,  Romerige,  Ringerige,  and  Ould- 
brandfdale :  diefe  territories  not  only  produce  grain 
enough  for  their  own  confumption,  but  likewife 
Support  their  neighbours,  ard  even  fupply  part  cf 
Sweden.  Peafe  are  likewife  propagated  in  this  coun- 
try, together  with  wlieat,  buck-ivheat,  hops,  hemp 
and  flax,  but  not  to  any  confiderable  advantage.  The 
meadows  are  well  flored  with  pafturage  for  theep  and 
cattle,  and  the  fields  are  produflive  of  thofe  vegetables 
which  are  common  in  other  northern  countries.  With- 
in thefe  50  years  the  people  of  Norway  have  beftowed 
fome  attention  on  the  culture  of  gardens,  which  in 
former  times  was  fo  neglefled,  that  the  cities  and 
towns  were  fupplied  with  leeks,  cabbage,  and  roots, 
from  England  and  Holland.  At  prefent,  however, 
the  Norwegians  raife  their  own  culinary  and  garden 
roots  and  vegetables,  which  thrive  there  as  weil  as  in 
any  other  country.  The  fcurvy  being  a  difeafe  that 
prevaili  along  the  fea-coaft.  Nature  has  fcattered  upon 
it  a  variety  of  herbs  efficacious  in  the  cure  of  that  dil- 
temper;  fuch  as  angelica,  rofe-wort,  gentian,  crelfes, 
trefoil,  forrel,  fcurvy-grafs,  and  a  plant  called  eiLi^s 
grafs,  that  grows  in  great  plenty  on  the  iflands  of 
Northland :  from  whence  the  pc  pie  of  the  continent 
fetch  away  boat-loads  of  it,  to  be  preferved  in  barrels 
as  a  iuccedaneum  for  cabbage.  There  are  alfoa  few 
noxious  vegetables  little  known  in  any  country  but 
Norway.  In  Guldbrandfdale  is  a  fpecies  of  grafs  called 
felfnape;  the  root  of  which  is  fo  poifonous,  that  any 
beaft  which  eats  of  it  dies  immediately,  the  belly 
burfting  ;  nay,  the  carniverous  fowls  that  prey  upon 
the  carcafe  of  the  beaft  meet  with  the  fame  fute  ;  chil- 
dren have  been  more  than  once  poif  uied  by  this  root, 
which  neverthclefs  is  iometimes  ufed  externally  as  an 
amulet  for  arthritic  diforders.  An,  ther  vegetable  per- 
nicious to  the  cattle  is  the  Gratnen  ojijrngum  Nor- 
tugienfe,  which  Is  f;.id  to  mollily  the  bones  of  the 
cattle  vfhich  feed  upon  it.  Among  the  noxious  plants 
of  Norway  we  may  alio  reckon  the  iglc-grafs,  fru.il 
to  fheep  ard  goats;  the  tour-grafs,  which  affefls 
horfes  and  cows  with  a  fort  of  lethargy ;  and  the  plant 


torb(!C,    6r    liirte-ipring,    whicii    produces  nearly  the  Nirway. 
fame  cfFoifl  on  horfe.-,  but  ii  not  at  all  pnjaJicial  to  ^"~' 

cows,  Iheep,  or  any  ruminating  anim  ils.  The  herb 
turte,  not  unlike  angelica,  operates  nearly  in  the  fame 
manner;  yet  the  bears  arc  faiJ  to  feed  upon  it  W'th 
p.'culiar  reldh  ;  a'ld  when  their  hair  begins  to  fall  off 
by  feeding  upon  this  plant,  they  cure  themfelvcs  by 
eating  the  flefli  uf  animals. 

The  coniniiin  fru'ttrecs  thrive  tolerably  well  in 
Norway,  the  inhabitants  of  which  have  plenty  of 
cherries,  apples,  and  pears.  Si  me  kinds  of  plums  at- 
tain maturity  ;  which  is  feldom  the  cafe  with  grapes, 
apricots  and  peache?-  But  even  the  apples  and  pears 
that  ripen  here  are  fummer  fruit;  that  which  grows 
till  the  winter  feldom  coming  to  perfection.  Great 
variety  of  agreeable  berries  are  produced  in  diffei  ent 
parts  of  this  kingdom;  fuch  as  the  hagebar,  a  kind 
of  floes ;  an  intulion  of  which  in  wine  makes  a  plcafant 
cooling  liepior;  juniper  berries,  currants  red  and  white, 
foelbar  or  fun  berries,  rafpberries,  goofeberrics,  black- 
berries, ftrawberries,  &c.  with  many  other  fpecies 
that  feem  to  be  natives  of  Norway  and  Sweden. 
Among  thofe  are  the  transbar,  the  produce  of  the 
myrtillus  repens,  red  and  auftere,  found  in  the  ft  ring 
in  perfeftion  under  the  fnow,  and  much  rclifhoJ 
by  the  reindeer;  crakebeer,  refembling  bilberries, 
deemed  a  powerful  antilcorbutic;  agerbeer,  larger  and 
blacker  than  bilberries,  of  a  pleafant  acid,  ripened  by 
cold,  and  ufed  as  cherries  for  an  infufion  in  wine  ; 
and  finally  tylte-beer,  a  red  pleafant  berry  growing  on 
a  Ihort  item,  with  leaves  like  thofe  of  box  :  they  arc 
plucked  off"  by  handfuls,  and  fent  to  Denmark  to  be 
preferved  for  the  table,  where  they  are  eaten  by  way 
of  deft'ert. 

Of  the  trees  that  grow  wild  in  Norway,  the  prin- 
cipal are  the  fir  and  the  pine.  The  firft  yield  an  an- 
nual revenue  of  i,ooo,oco  of  rix-dollars,  if  we  include 
the  advantages  refulting  from  tlie  faw  i^nills  and  the 
mafts  ;  one  of  which  laft  has  been  known  to  fell  for  200 
rix-dollavs-  The  red  fir-tree,  which  grows  on  the  moun- 
tains, is  fo  rich  in  turpentine  as  to  be  almoft  incorrupti- 
ble. Some  of  the  houfes  belonging  to  the  Norway  pea- 
fants,  built  ot  this  timber,  aie  fuppofed  to  be  above  400. 
years  ftanding.  In  Guldbrandfdale  the  houfe  is  ftill  to 
be  feen  ftanding  in  which  king  Olaf  lodged  five  niglits, 
above  7C0  years  ago,  when  he  travelled  round  the 
kingdom  to  convert  the  people  to  the  Chiifti.an  faith. 
Even  100  years  after  the  trunk  of  the  iir-tree  has 
been  cut  down,  the  peaiants  burn  the  roots  for  tar, 
which  is  a  very  profitable  ccmmodity.  In  the  fens, 
the  refin  of  the  fir-tree,  is  by  nature  transformed  into 
a  fubrtance  which  may  be  called  ?/oi-ivay  f,  aitlincinfe. 
The  buds  or  pine-apples  of  this  tree,  boiled  in  fiale 
bee-,  make  an  excellent  medicine  for  the  fcurvy  ;  lefs 
unpleafant  to  the  tafte,  though  as  efficacious,  as  tar- 
water.  The  pine-tree  id  more  tail  and  beautiful  than 
the  fir,  though  inferior  to  it  in  flrength  and  quality  : 
for  which  reaion  the  planks  ot  it  are  fold  at  an  inferior 
price,  and  the  peafants  wafte  it  without  removfe. 
Norway  hkewife  produces  feme  fcrefts  cf  oak,  which 
is  found  to  be  excellent  for  fliip-huilding.  Here  alio 
grow  plenty  of  of  e'm-trees  ;  the  bark  of  which,  being 
powdered,  is  boiled  up  w  ilh  other  food  to  fiitten  hog^:, 
and  even  mixed  by  the  peer  among  their  meal:  alfo 
the  afh,  from  which  the  peafants  diftil  a  ballamiiied  in 

certain. 
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Korway.    certain  diforders,  and  which  is  ufed  both  externally 

' and  internally,      Many    other    trees    flourifli  in  this 

country,  an  enumeration  of  which  would  prove  too 
tedious,  Hazelt  grow  here  in  fuch  abundance,  that 
loo  tons  of  the  nuts  are  annually  exported  from  Bergen 
alone. 

A  great  diverfity  of  ftones  is  found  in  Norway, 
fome  of  which  are  of  a  furprifing  figure.  Several 
mountains  confift  chiefly  of  a  brown  pebble,  which 
decays  with  age  ;  nay,  it  fometimes  dilfolves,  and 
drops  into  the  fea,  and  the  cement  being  thus  loofen- 
ed,  a  terrible  difruption  enfues.  In  fome  places  th= 
grey  and  black  pebbles  are  intermixed  with  iron,  cop- 
per, lead,  filver,  and  gold.  The  ground  in  certain  di- 
ibiiils  is  covered  with  the  fragments  of  rocks  that 
have  been  piecipitated  from  the  fummits  of  mountains, 
and  broken  by  their  tall  into  innumerable  fliivers.  Be- 
tween 20  and  30  years  ago,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Bergen,  a  man  was  fuddenly  overwhelmed  with  fuch 
a  mafs,  which  formed  a  kind  of  vault  around  him.  In 
this  dreadful  tomb  he  remained  alive  for  feveral  weeks. 
By  his  loud  cries  the  place  of  his  confinement  was 
difcovered  :  but  it  was  found  impoffibleto  remove  the 
huge  ftones  by  which  he  was  inclofed.  All  that  his 
friends  could  do  for  him  was,  to  lower  down  meat  and 
drink  through  fome  crevices;  but,  at  length  the  ftones 
fell  in,  and  cruftied  him  to  death. 

In  Norway  are  inexhauftible  quarries  of  excellent 
marble,  black,  vvhite^  blue,  grey,  and  variegated ;  to- 
gether with  fome  detached  pieces  of  alabafter,  feveral 
kinds  of  fpar,  chalk-ftone,  cement-ftone,  fand-ftone, 
mill-ftone,  baking-ftone,  flate,  talc,  magnets ;  and  fwlne- 
ftone,  a  produiflion  natural  to  Norway  and  Sweden, 
of  a  brown  colour,  fetid  fmell,  in  texture  refembling 
cryftal,  and  deriving  its  name  from  a  fuppofed  efficacy 
in  curing  a  diftemper  incident  to  fwine.  Here  alfo  is 
found  the  amianthus  or  ftone-flax,  of  which  incom- 
buftible  cloth  may  be  made.  Norway,  however,  af- 
fords no  flints,  but  plenty  of  pyrites  or  quartz,  beau- 
tiful cryftals,  granites,  amethyfl;s,  agate,  thunder- 
iiones,  and  eagle-ftones.  G"ld  has  formerly  been 
ibund  in  a  fmall  quantity  in  the  diocefe  of  Chriftian- 
fand,  and  coined  into  ducats.  There  is  at  prefeut 
a  very  confiderable  filver-Tnine  wrought  at  Kongftjerg 
on  the  account  and  at  the  rillc  (  f  his  Danifli  majefty :  the 
ore  is  furpnfingly  rich,  but  interrupted  in  fuch  a  man- 
ner, that  the  vein  is  often  loft.  Many  maffes  of  pure 
fdver  have  been  found  ;  and,  among  the  reft,  one  piece 
weighing  560  pound,  preferved  in  the  royal  mufeum 
at  Copenhagen.  Such  is  the  richnefs  ot  tliefe  mines, 
that  the  annual  produce  amounts  in  value  to  a  ton  and 
an  half  in  gold.  About  ;ooo  people  are  daily  em- 
ployed, and  earn  their  fubfiftence,  in  thofe  ftupendous 
works  (a).  Other  filver-mines  are  profecuted  at  Jarlf- 
berg,  but  not  to  the  f  ime  advantage  ;  and  here  the  ore 
is  mixed  with  lead  and  copper.    In  many  parts  of  this 
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couTitry  copper-mines  have  been  difcovered ,  but  the   Norwijr.i 
princii)al,  and  perhaps  the  ritheft  in  all  Europe,  is  at 
Roraas,  about   100  Englilh  miles  from  Dronlheim. 
This  work  yields  annually  about  1 100  (hip-pounds  of 
pure  copper  :  the  founderies  belonging  to  it  confume 
yearly  about  14,000  lafts  of  coal,  and  500  fathom   of 
wood.     The  next  in  importance  is  the  copptr-work 
at  Lykken,  about  20  miles  from  Drontheim.     A  third, 
mine  is  carried  on  at  Indfet,  or  Q^ickne,  at  the  dif- 
tance  of  30  miles  from  the  fame  place ;  and  here  they 
precipitate  the  copper  from  its  menftruum,  by  means 
of  iron.     There  is  a  fourth  copp?r-work  at  Sllboe, 
about  30  miles  diftant  from  Drontheim,  though  the 
Icaft   confiderable  of  the  four.     Other  copper-mines 
of  lefs  note  are  worked  in  different  parts  of  the  king- 
dom.    Iron  is  ftill  in  greater  plenty,  and  was  the  firll 
metal  wrought  in  this  country.     Many  hundred  thou- 
fand  quintals  are  annually  exported,  chiefly  in  bars, 
and  part  of  it  in  ftoves,  pots,  kettles,  and  cannon  : 
the  national  profit  arifingfrom  this  metal  is  eftimated 
at  300,000  rix  dollars.     There  is  a  fpecies  called  moor- 
iron,  found  in  large  lumps  among  the  morafles :  of 
thib  the  peafants  make  their  own  domeftic  tools  and 
utenfils,  fuch  as  knives,  fcythes,  and  axes.     The  lead 
found  mixed  in  the  filver-ore  is  an  article  of  fmall  im- 
portance in   Norway  ;  yet  fome  mines  of  this  metal 
have  been  lately  opened  in  the  diftrifl  of  Soloer  bj 
the  proprietors  of  the  copper  work  of  Oudal.     A  vi- 
triol-work has  been  begun  near  Kongfberg :  the  mines 
yield  great  plenty  of  fulphur ;  which,  however,    the 
Norwegians  will  not  take  the  trouble  to  melt  and  de- 
purate,   becaufe  immenfe  quantities  are  found  at   a 
cheaper  rate  in  the  ifland  of  Iceland.     Alum  is  found 
between  the  flate  flakes  near  Chriftiana  in  fuch  plenty, 
that  works  have  been  fet  up  for  refining  this  mineral, 
though  they  have  not  yet  brought  it  to  any  degree  of 
tranfparency.     His  Danifti  majefty  has  eftablilhed  falt- 
works  in  the  peninfula  of  Valoe,   about  fix  Englifti 
miles  from  Tonfberg,  where  this  mineral  is  extracted 
in  large  quantities  from  the  fea-water. 

Befides  the  animals  common  to  other  countries, 
Norway  is  faid  to  contain  many  of  the  uncomm  jn  and 
dubious  kind  ;  fuch  as  the  kraken,  mermaid,  fea-fer- 
pent,  &c.     See  thefe  articles. 

Many  Danilli,  Englilh,  Scotch,  Dutch,  .ind  Ger- 
man, families  have  now  fettled  in  Norway  ;  and  indeed 
form  no  inconliderahle  part  of  the  trading  people  : 
but  the  original  inhabitants  are  the  defcendants  ot 
thofe  ferocious  Normanni,  who  haralfed  almoft  all  the 
coafts  of  Europe  with  piratical  armaments  in  the  8th, 
9th,  and  loth  centuries. 

"  Our  firft  certain  knowledge  of  the  inhabitants  of 
this  country   (fays  Pennantf )  was  from  the  defola-fArifl, 
tion   they  brought  on  the  fouthern  nations  by  their  Zool. 
piratical  invafions.      Their  country  had  before  that 
period  the  name  of  NorlmawuiJa/id,  and  the  inhibi- 

tants 


(a)  Mr  Coxe  tells  us,  that  he  vifited  thofe  mines.  They  formerly,  he  fays,  produced  annually  L.  70.  000, 
but  at  prefent  yield  little  more  than  L.  5o,loo.  The  expences  generally  exceed  the  profits;  and  government 
gains  only  by  the  number  of  miners  employed.  The  wines  of  coba't,  and,  the  preparation  of  Prufllan  blue, 
live  much' more  prcdu(5tive.  The  latter  goes  through  270  hands,  and  the  number  of  men  employed  are 
356.  It  i,  luppofed,  that  at  this  period  (1793),  it  may  produce  to  government  a  profit  of  L.  16.000 
ave;ir. 


NOR 
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orwiiy.  tants  Narlmans;  vi  title  which  included  other  adjacent 
~~'^  people.  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  were  ravaged  by 
them  in  845  ;  and  they  continued  their  invali.in  till 
they  eflecrcd  the  conquell  of  Enaland,  under  their 
leader  Canute  the  great.  They  went  up  the  Ssine 
as  far  as  Paris,  burnt  the  town,  and  forced  its  weak 
monarch  to  purchafe  their  abfcnce  at  the  price  of  four- 
teen thou'and  murks.  They  plnndcred  Spain,  and  at 
length  Crirried  their  excuriions  through  ihe  Mediter- 
ranean to  [taly,  and  even  into  Sicily.  They  ufed  nar- 
row velfels,  like  their  ancellors  the  Sitones  ;  and, 
befides  oars,  added  the  improvement  of  two  fails  ; 
and  victualled  them  with  filted  provifions,  bifcuit, 
cheefe,  and  beer.  Their  fliips  were  at  firft  fmall ;  but 
in  aker  tijnes  they  were  large  enough  to  hold  ico  or 
120  men.  But  the  multitude  of  velfels  was  amazing. 
The  Heet  of  Harold  Blaaiand  confifted  of  700.  A 
hundred  thoufand  of  thefe  favages  have  at  once 
failed  from  Scandinavia,  fo  juftly  [iy\tdi0jjhina gentium, 
ant  certe  velul  vagina  tuilionum.  Probably  nccellity, 
more  than  ambition,  caufed  them  to  difcharge  their 
country  of  its  exuberant  numbers.  Multitudes  weie 
deRroyed;  but  multitudes  remauied,  and  peopled  more 
favourable  climates. 

"  Their  king,  Olaus,  was  a  convert  to  Chriftianity  in 
994;  Bernard  an  Englillmian  had  the  honour  of  bap- 
tizing him,  when  Olaus  happpened  to  touch  at  ore  of 
the  bcilly  iflands.  He  plundered  with  great  fpirit  du- 
lingfeveral  years;  and  in  1006  recei\ed  the  crown  of 
martyrdom  from  his  pagan  fubjeiJts.  But  religious 
•zeal  firft  gave  the  rell  of  Europe  a  knowledge  of  their 
country  and  the  fweets  of  its  commerce.  The  Hanfe 
towns  poured  in  their  mifficnaries,  and  reaped  a  tem- 
poral harvell.  By  the  year  1204,  the  merchants  ob- 
tained from  the  wife  price  Suer  every  encouragement 
to  commerce  ;  and  by  that  means  introduced  wealth 
and  civilization  into  his  barren  kingdom.  England 
by  every  method  cherilhed  the  advantages  refidting 
from  an  intercourfe  with  Norway,  and  Bergen  was  the 
emporium.  Henry  III.  in  1 2 1 7,  enttred  into  a  league 
with  its  monarch  Haquin  ;  by  which  both  princes  lli- 
pulated  for  free  accei's  for  their  ful  jefls  into  their  re- 
fpeitive  kingdoms,  free  trade,  and  fecurity  to  their 
perfons.  In  1269,  Henry  entered  into  another  treaty 
with  Magnus  ;  in  which  it  was  agreed,  that  no  goods 
iliould  be  exported  from  either  kingdom  except  they 
had  been  paid  for  ;  and  there  is,  befides,  a  humane 
provifion  on  both  fides,  for  the  fecurity  of  the  perfons 
and  effefls  ot  the  I'ubjeiSs  who  iliould  fufFerJ  Ifiipwreck 
on  their  feveral  coafls." 

The  inhabitants  now  fpeak  the  fame  language  that 
is  ufed  in  Denmark,  though  their  original  tongue 
is  tiie  dialed  now  fpoken  in  Iceland.  They  protefs 
the  Lutheran  religion,  under  an  archbifhop  eftablifn- 
ed  at  Drontheim,  with  four  fuifratjans  ;  namely  of 
Bergen,  Staffenger,  Hammer,  and  Chriftlana.  By 
the  union  of  Calmar,  the  two  k  ngdoms  of  Norway 
and  Denmark  were  nnited  under  one  monarch  ;  and 
then  the  people  ot  both  naiions  enjoyed  confidcrable 
privileges:  but  the  Danifii  government  f 'Cn  becatr^e 
abfolute  ;  and  Norway  was  ruled  defpntically  by  a  vice- 
roy, who  refided  in  tlie  capital,  and  prefided  in  the  fu- 
pieme  court,  to  which  appeals  were  made  from  the  fub- 
ordinale  courts  of  judicature.     A  great  change  has. 


however,  taken  place  fincc  the  prcfent  amiable  and  ac-    Norway, 
comi'lilhcd  prince  of  Dcnrnaik  had  part  of  the  govern-         """" 
mcnt,  and  more  may  be  expeiffed  from  his  virtue  and 
afllduity  when  the  power  Ihall  come  wholly  into  his  own 
hands. 

The  Norwegians  are  generally  well-formed,  ta'l, 
flurdy,  and  robulf,  brave,  hardy,  honeft,  hofpitable, 
and  ingenious  ;  yet  favage,  rafli,  qiiarreiforne,  and  liti- 
gious. The  fame  charaift.r  will  nearly  fuit  the  inha- 
bitants of  every  mountainous  country  in  the  northern 
climates.  Their  women  are  WvjlMhapcd,  tall,  comely, 
remarkably  fair,  and  obliging.  The  nobility  of  Nor- 
way have  been  chiefly  removed  by  the  kings  of  Den- 
mark, in  order  to  prevent  faifiion  and  oppofjtion  to 
the  court;  or  are  long  ago  degenerated  into  the  rank 
of  peafants :  fome  families,  however,  have  been  lately 
railed  to  that  dignity.  Every  freeholder  in  Norway 
enjoys  the  right  of  primogeniture  and  power  of  re- 
demption ;  and  it  is  very  iifual  to  f.e  a  peafant  inha- 
biting the  flime  houfe  which  had  been  poffellcd  400 
years  by  his  ar.ceftors.  The  oJels  gads,  or  freehold, 
cannot  be  alienated  by  fale  or  othcrwife  from  the 
right  heir,  called  odeh-mand :  if  he  is  not  able  to  re- 
deem the  cfta^e,  he  declares  his  incapacity  every  loih 
year  at  the  lellions  ;  and  if  he,  or  his  heirs  to  the  third 
generation,  (hould  acquire  wealth  enough  for  thaX 
purpofc,  the  poll'eiior  pro  ti-mpore  muft  refign  his  pof- 
felllon. 

The  mountaineers  acquire  furprifing  ftrength  and 
dexterity  by  hard  living,  cold,  laborious  exercife,' 
climbing  rocks,  fkating  on  the  fnow,and  handlingarms, 
which  they  carry  from  their  youth  to  defend  them- 
felves  againft  the  wild  beafts  of  the  forell.  Thofe  who 
dwell  in  the  maritime  parts  of  Norway  exercife  the. 
employments  of  filliing  and  navigation,  and  become 
very  expert  mariners. 

The  peafants  of  Norway  never  employ  any  han- 
dicraftsmen for  neceifaries  to  themfelves  and  fami- 
lies :  they  are  their  own  hatters,  fhoemakers,  tay- 
lors,  tanners,  weavers,  carpenters,  fmitlis,  and  join- 
ers :  they  at  e  even  expert  at  fhip-building  ;  and  fome 
of  them  make  excellent  violins.  Eut  thtir  general 
turn  is  for  carving  in  wood,  which  they  execute  in  a 
furprifing  manner  witli  a  common  kniie  of  there  own 
forging.  They  are  taught  in  their  youth  to  wreftle, 
ride,  fwim,  fkate,  climb,  Ihoot,  and  forge  iron.  Their 
amulements  confift  in  making  verfcs,  blowing  the 
horn,  or  playing  upon  a  kind  of  guitar,  and  the  vio- 
lin :  tills  laft  kind  cf  mufic  they  perform  even  at  fu- 
nerals. The  Norwegians  have  evinced  their  valour 
and  fidelity  in  a  thoufand  different  inftances.  Th.e 
country  was  always  dillrafled  by  inteft'ue  quarrels,, 
which  raged  from  generation  to  generation.  Even  the 
farmers  ftand  upon  tlielr  pui  ftilio,  and  cha'lenge  cne 
another  to  fmgle  combat  with  their  knives.  On  fuch 
occafii  ns  they  houk  themfelves  together  by  their  belts, 
and  fight  until  one  of  them  is  killed  or  mortally 
wounded.  At  weddings  and  public  fcafts  they  diink 
to  inioxication,  quarrel,  fight ;  aud  murder  generally 
enfucs.  The  very  common  people  are  likewil'e  paf- 
iionate,  ambitious  of  glory,  and  independence,  and 
vain  of  their  pedigree.  The  nobility  and  merchants 
of  Norway  fare  fumpiuoufly ;  but  the  peaiant  lives 
with  the  utmoft  temperance  and  frugality,  except  at 

feftivais  ; 


Norway. 
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fefiivals  :  his  common  bread  is  made  of  oatmeal,  roll-  the  membnme  of  feme  animal,  ilretclied  upon  a  wrodcn 

ed  ii.to  bioad  ihin  cakes,  like  thofe  ulid  in  Scotland,  frame  t'aat  fits  the  hole,  and  liiuifniits  the  r-tys  of  li;rht. 

In    time  of  fcarcity,  they  boil,  dry,  and  giind    the  It  is  fixed  or  removed  with  a  long  pole  occafion^lly. 

bark  of  the  fir  tree  into  a  kind  of  fli'ur  which  they  Every  porfon  that  enters  ilie  hoiifs,  upon  bufinefi  or 

mix  whh  oat  meal :  the  bark  of  the  elm  tree  is  ufed  in  courilhip,  takes  Iiold  of  this  pole,  according  to  an- 

the  fame   manner.     In  thofe  parts  where  a  nihery  is  cicnt  cullom.     The  ceiling  is  about  ei^ht  feet  high  in 

carried  on,  they  knead  the  roes  of  cod  with  their  oat-  the   middle;   and,  bting  arched  like   a   cupoh,   the 

meal.     Of  thcfe  lart,  m.ixed  with  barley-meal,  they  fmoke  of  the  fire  underneath  tolls  about,  until  it  finds 

make  hady-pudding  and  foup,  enriched  with  a  pickled  a  vent  at  the  hole,  which  is  c -tiled  liur.     Under  this 

herrino- or  faked   mackarel.      Frelh  filh  they  have  in  opening  ftands  a  thick  table  with  b.^nches,  and  an  high 

plenty  on  the  fea-coaft.     They  hunt  and  eat  groufe,  feat  at  the  upper  end  for  the  mailer  of  the  family  :   he 

partridge,  hare,  red  deer,   and  rein-deer.     They  kill  has  likewife  a  fmall  cupboard  for  his  own  ufe,  in  which 

cows,  Iheep,  and  goats,   for  their  winter  ftock  :  thefe  he  locks  up  his  muft  valuable  efFecls.     The  boards  of 

they  pickle,  or  frnoke,  or  dry  for  ufe.     They  make  the    roof    are    coated    w:th  the  bark  of  birch-trees, 

cheefe  of  their  milk,  and  a  liquor  called  fyre  of  their  which  is  counted  incorruptible;   this  again  is  covered 

four  wjiey  :  this  they  commonly  drink  mixed  widi  w^a-  with  turi,  which  yields  a  good  crop  of  grafs  for  goats 

ter  ;  but  they  provide  a  ilore  of  llrong  ale  for  Chrill-  and  Iheep,  and  is  oiten  mowed  as  hay  by  the  farmer 


mas,  weddings,  chriftenings,  and  other  enteitain- 
ments.  From  their  temperance  and  exercife,  joined  to 
the  purity  and  elafticity  ot  their  air,  they  enjoy  good 
health,  and  often  attain  to  a  furprifing  degree  of  Ion 


The  Norwegians  carry  on  a  confiderable  trade  with 
foreign  nations.  The  duty  on  the  produce  of  their 
own  country  exported,  amounts  annually  to  100,000 
rix-dollars.     Thefe  commodities  are,  copper  wiought 


gevity.  Nothing  is  more  common  than  to  fee  a  hearty  and  unvvrought ;  iron  cafl  into  cannon,  (loves,  and 
Norwegian  turned  of  100.  In  the  year  1733,  four 
couples  danced  before  his  Danllh  majefty  at  Fredericks- 
hall  :  their  ages,  when  joined,  exceeded  800  years. 
Neverthelefs,  the  liorweigii^ns  are  fubjeit  to  various 
difeafes;  iuch  as  tlie  fcab,  the  leprofy,  the  fcurvy, 
the  catarrh,  the  rheumatifm,  gout,  and  epilcpfy.     The 


pots,  or  forged  into  bars  ;  lead,  in  fmall  quantity  ; 
mad?,  timber,  deal-boards,  planks,  marble,  mill- 
ftones,  herring,  cod,  ling,  falmon,  lobders,  floun- 
ders, cow-hides,  goat-ikins,  feal-fkins,  the  furs  of 
bears,  wolves,  foxes,  beavers,  ermines,  martens,  &c. 
down,    feathers,    butter,    tallow,  train-oil,  tar,  juni- 


drefs  of  the  "A'orway  peafants  confills  of  a  wide  loofe  per  and  other  forts  of  berries,  and  nuts;  fait,  alum, 

jacket  made  of  coarfe  cloth,  with  waiftcoat  and  breeches  glafs,  vitriol,  and  pot-aihes.  All  other  commodities 

of  the  fame.  Their  heads  are  covered  with  flapped  hats,  and  articles  of  luxury  the  Norwegians  import  from 

or  caps  ornamented  with  ribbons.      They  wear  Ihoes  different  nations.     The  nature  of  the  ground  does  not 

without  outer  ioles,  and  in  the  winter  leathern  buikins.  admit  of  much  improvement  in  agriculture  :  neverthe- 

They  have  likewife  fnow-llioes  and  long  fkates,  with  lefs,  the  farmers  are  not  deficient  in  induftry  and  (kill 

which  they  travel  at  a  great  pace,   either  on  the  land  to  drain  marlhes,  and  render  the  ground  arable  and  fit 

or  ice.     There  is  a  corps  of  foldiers  thus  accoutred,  for  paftiire.      Many  are  employed   in   grazing    and 

who  can  out-march  the  iwifteft  horfes.     The  Norwe-  breeding  cattle:  but  a  much  greater  number  is  engaged 

gian  peafant  never  wears   a  neckcloth,  except  on  ex-  in  telling  wood,  floating  timber,  burnmg  charcoal,  and 

traordinary  occafions  :  he  opens  his  neck  and  bread  to  extracting  tar  from  the  roots  of  the  trees  which  have 

the   weather,  and  lets  the  fnow  beat  into  his  bofom.  been  cut  down  ;  in  the  filver,  copper,  and  iron-mines; 

His  body  is  girt  round  with  a  broad  leathern  belt,  in  the  navigation  and  filhery.  A  confiderable  number 

adorned  with  brafs  plates,  from  which  depends  a  brafs  of  people  earn  a  comfortable  livelihood  by  hunting, 

chain  that  fuftains  a  large    knife,   gimlet,   and   other  Ihcoting,   and  bird-catching.      Every  individual  is  at 

tackle.     The  women  are  dreifed  in  clofelaced  jackets,  lioerty  to  purfue  the  game,  efpecially  in  the  mountains 

having  leathern  girdles  decorated  with  ornaments  of  and  commons :  therefore  every  peafant  is  expert  in  the 

filver.      They  likewife  wear  filver  chains  round  their  ufe  of  fire-arms;  and  they  are  excellent  markfmen 

necks,   to  the  ends   of  which   are   fixed  gilt  medals,  among  the  mountains,  who  make  ufe  of  the  bow  to 

Their  caps  and  handkerchiefs  are  almoft  covered  with  kill  thofe  animals,  whofe  (kins,  being  valuable,  would 

fmall  plates  of  filver,  brafs,  and  tiii,  large  rings,  and  be  damaged  by  the  fliot  of  fire-arms, 
buttons.     A  maiden  bride  appears  with  her  hair  plait-        Norway  can  produce  above   14,000  excellent  fea- 

ed,  and,  togetlier  with  her  cf  thes,  hung  full  of  fuch  men.     The  army  of  this  country  amounts  to  30,000 


jmgiing  trmket?. 

The  churches,  public  edifices,  and  manypiivate 
houfes  in  Norway,  are  built  if  (lone;  but  the  people 
in  general  live  in  wooden  h'  ufe-,  made  of  the  trunks 


effcdlivemen;  and  tlie  annual  revenue  exceeds  800,000 
rix-dollars. 

NoRir^r-Riit,  in  zoology.     See  Mus. 

NORWICH,   the  capital  of  the  county  of  Nor- 


of  fir  and  p'ne-tree  laid  upon  each  ot' er,  and  joined  folk  in  England,  fituated  in  E.  Long    1.  26.  N.  Lat. 

by  mortifes  at  the  c  rners.     Thele  are  counted  more  52.  40.     It  is  fuppofed  to  have  had  its  name,  which 

dry,  warm,  and  healthy,   than   (lone  or  brick  build-  fignifies  "  a  calUe  to  the  mrth,"  from  its  fltuatian  in 

ings.     In  the  whole  diocefe  of  Bergen,  one  hardly  refpei5l  of  Caflor,  the  ancient  Venta  Icenorum,  three 

fees  a  farm  houfe  with  a  chinnney  or  v.indo'.v;     they  or  four  miles  to  the  fouth  of  it,  out  of  whofe  ruins  it 

are  generally  lighted  by  a  fquare   hole  in  the  top  <  f  feems  to  have  rifen.     In  its  infancy,  in  the  reign  of 

the  houfe,  wh'ch  lets  in  the  light,  and  lets  out  4.he  Etheldred,  it  was  plundered  and  burnt  by  Sueno  the 

fmoke.     In  fummer  this  hole  is  left  quite  open  :  in  the  Dane,  when  he  invaded  England  with  a  great  army, 

winter,  it  is  covei  ed  with  what  is  called  a.fiau  ;  tJiat  is,  Afterwards  it  recovered ;  and  in  the  reign  of  Edward 
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the  Confeflor  was  a  confiderable  place,  Iiavinji;  1320 
burghers.  But  it  fuflered  again  much  in  the  reign  of 
Wilham  I.  by  being  the  feat  of  a  civil  war,  which 
Ralph  carl  of  the^Eaft  Angles  raifed  againft  that 
king.  So  much  was  it  impaired  by  the  ficge  it  then 
underwent,  that  there  were  fcarce  560  burghers  left 
in  it,  as  appears  from  Doomfday-book.  From  that 
time  forward  it  began  by  little  and  little  to  recover, 
efpecially  after  Bifliop  Heibert  tranfiated  the  epifco- 
pal  fee  hither  from  I'hetfcrd  in  the  reign  of  William 
Rufus  in  1096;  and  built  a  beautiful  cathedral,  of 
which  he  himfelf  laid  the  firft  ftone,  with  this  infcrip- 
tion,  Dombius  Hcrlerhis  poftiit  prhrum  lafidivt,  m 
mra'ine  Pa'ns,  Filii,  y  Spiritus  Sanl}l,  Amen,  i.  e. 
"  Lord  (Liihop)  Herbert  laid  the  firft  ftone,  in  the 
name  ol  the  Faiher,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghoft  ;"  and  by  a 
licence  from  Pupe  Pafchal,  declared  it  the  mother- 
church  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk.  After  this,  as  Malmf- 
bury  has  it,  it  became  a  town  famous  for  merchan- 
dize and  the  number  of  inhabit  ints.  Yet  it  was  mi- 
ferably  haraifed  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  by  Hugh 
Bigod  earl  of  Norfolk,  who  v/as  an  adherent  of 
Henry's  fon,  called  the  junior  li'ig.  In  the  time  of 
Edward  I.  it  was  walled  round  by  the  citizens,  who 
had  prefented  a  petitioH  to  parliament  for  liberty  to 
do  it.  Henry  VI.  allowed  them  inftead  of  bailii^s, 
which  they  had  before,  to  eleft  a  mayor  yearly,  and 
made  the  city  a  county  of  itfelf.  Iti  the  year  1348, 
near  5  8,000  perfons  were  carried  off  by  the  plague;  and 
in  1505,  the  city  was  almoft  confumed  by  fire.  For 
the  flourifhing  ftate  to  which  the  city  is  now  arrived, 
they  are  much  indebted  to  the  Flemings,  who  fled  hi- 
ther from  the  tyranny  of  the  duke  of  Alva  and  the 
jnquifition,  and  taught  them  the  manufa(5luie  of  thofe 
ftriped  and  flowered  damafks,  camblels,  druggets, 
black  and  white  crape;  for  which  the  place  is  now  fo 
noted,  and  which  have  been  computed  to  yield  fome- 
times  200,000  1.  a-year.  In  the  year  1583,  the  citi- 
zens, by  the  help  of  an  engine,  conveyed  water  through 
pipes  to  the  higheft  parts  of  the  city,  which  is  plea- 
fantly  feated  along  the  fide  of  a  hill,  extending  a  mile 
and  a  half  in  lengdi  from  north  to  foulh  ;  but  the 
breadth  is  much  lefs,  and  it  contrafts  itfelf  by  de- 
grees towards  the  fouth.  It  is  now  one  of  the  mofl 
confiderable  cities  in  Britain  for  wealth,  populoufnefs, 
neat  buildings,  beautiful  churches  (of  which  it  had 
once  58,  but  now  only  36),  and  the  induftry  and  ci- 
vility of  the  inhabitants.  The  cathedral  is  a  very  ve- 
nerable ftruflure,  with  a  curious  roof,  adorned  with 
the  hiftory  of  the  Bible  in  little  images,  carved  to  the 
life,  and  a  lofty  fteeple  105  yards  high.  The  wall  of 
flint  flone,  beautified  with  40  towers  and  1 2  gates, 
£niihed  in  1309,  is  now  much  decayed.  I'he  city, 
though  there  is  a  great  deal  of  wafte  ground  within 
the  walls,  was  computed,  about  60  years  ago,  to 
contain  8000  houfes  and  50,000  inhabitans.  Be- 
iides  the  cathedral  already  mentioned,  the  moft  re- 
markable buildings  are,  the  duke  of  Norfolk's  houfe, 
one  ot  the  largcft  in  England  ;  the  caftle,  which  is 
now  the  county-gaol,  and  ftands  in  the  heart  of  the 
city,  with  a  deep  moat  round  it,  over  which  is  a 
bridge  of  one  very  large  arch  ;  the  Town-hall  ;  the 
Guild-hall,  formerly  the  church  belonging  to  the  mo- 
naftery  of  Black-Friars  ;  the  houfe  ot  correiflion  ;  the 
fliire-houfe,  A\-Iiere  the  affizcs  are  held  ;  a  lofty  mar- 
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ket-crofs,  built  aft«r  the  manner  of  a  piitv;za;  the  hi-  Norv.-ldi 
fliop's  palace ;  the  king's  fchool,  founded  by  I'.d  v/ard  VI.  "       ' 

the  boys  cf  which  are  nominated  by  tlie  rn:i}or  for 
the  time  being,  with  the  confent  of  the  r.i.:_jority  of 
aldermen.  There  havintj  been  formerly  many  iJiatched 
houfes,  an  order  was  made,  that  all  houfes  that  llioiild 
hereafter  be  built  fliould  be  covered  with  tiles.  The 
city  is  interfperfed  with  gardens,  orchards  and  trees, 
which  makes  it  both  pleafiint  and  healthful.  It  has 
four  hofpitals,  in  wliich  a  great  mmiber  of  old  men 
and  v/omen,  boys  and  girls,  are  maintained  ;  and  a 
dozen  charity-fchools.  Here  are  two  churches  for  the 
Dutch  and  French  Flemings  ;  who  have  particular  pii- 
vileges,  and  are  very  numerous.  Some  of  the  churches 
are  thatched,  and  all  of  them  crufted  with  flint  ftone 
curioufly  cut ;  wh'ch  is  the  more  wonderful,  as  Nor- 
wich (lands  in  a  clay  country,  and  has  no  flint  within 
20  miles  of  it.  It  is  nov/  governed  by  a  mayor,  re- 
corder, ftcwaid,  two  flieriffs,  24  aldermen,  60  com- 
mon council,  wltli  a  towTi-clerk,  fword-bearer,  and 
other  inferior  ofilcers.  The  mayor  is  chofen  on  May- 
day by  the  freemen,  and  fworn  in  on  the  Tuefday  be- 
fore Midfummer-eve.  The  fheriffs  are  alfo  chofen  an- 
nually, on  the  firft  Tuefday  in  Auguft,  one  by  the 
freemen,  the  other  by  the  aldermen,  and  fwoin  in  on 
Michaelmas-day.  The  freemen  of  the  feveral  wards 
choofe  each  their  aldermen.  The  common-council  is 
chofen  in  Midlent.  The  mayor  i»  a  juftice  of  th; 
peace  and  quorum,  during  his  year  (asare  alfo  the  re- 
corder and  fteward)  wichin  the  city  and  liberties ;  and 
after  his  mayorality,  he  is  a  juftice  during  liie.  The 
trade  and  manufaftures  of  the  city  are  very  confider- 
able. At  Yarmouth  they  export  large  quantities  of 
their  manufacT:ures,  moft  of  which  are  fent  to  Lon- 
don, and  import  a  great  deal  of  wine,  coal,  fifh,  oil, 
&c.  All  the  city  and  country  round  are  employed  in 
the  worfted  manufaflure,  brought  hither,  as  already 
obferved,  by  the  Flemings,  in  which  they  not  only 
confume  the  wool  of  their  own  county,  in  fplnning, 
weaving,  &c.  but  life  many  thouf  uid  packs  of  yarn, 
which  they  receive  from  other  parts  of  England,  as  far 
as  Ycrkfliire  and  Weftmoi'eland.  There  are  ciglit 
wardensc/f  the  weavers  chofen  annually,  and  fworn  to 
take  care  that  there  be  no  frauds  committed  in  fpin- 
ning,  weaving,  or  dying  the  ftuffs.  It  is  computed 
that  there  are  not  lefs  than  120,000  people  employed 
in  and  about  the  city  in  the  filk  and  woollen  manufac- 
tures. Their  markets  are  thought  to  be  th^  greateft 
in  England,  and  furniftied  with  a  furprifing  plenty  and 
variety  of  goods  and  provifions.  At  a  finall  village 
to  the  north  of  the  city,  called  Si  Faitli's,  not  lefs  than 
40,000  head  of  Scotch  cattle  are  faid  to  be  yearly 
bought  up  by  the  Norfolk  graziers,  and  fattened  in 
their  meadov.-s  and  mavfhes.  Its  markets  are  on 
Wednefday,  Friday  and  Saturday.  It  has  a  great 
number  of  fairs,  fends  two  members  to  parliament,  and 
gives  the  title  of  earl  to  the  duke  of  Gordon. 

Few  cities  or  towns  ictnx  to  have  fuffered  more  than 
Norwich  has  done  at  various  periods,  and  few  feem  to 
have  felt  it  lefs  ;  for  though  quite  burnt  down  by  Suenu 
asabove,  it  was  of  confiderable  confequence  in  Edward 
the  Confeffor's  time:  nor  did  it  long  feel  the  evils  of  the 
infurreiflion  and  fiege  in  V/illiam  the  dnqueror's  time, 
for  it  was  rebuilt  in  Stephen's  reign,  and  made  a  corpo- 
ration ;  befides  other  devaftations  already  mentioned. 
Q..  The 
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The  city  of  Norwich  lias  long  been  famous  for  its  ma- 
niifaifluves;  which  :ire  not,  in  the  opinion  of  fome  at  pre- 
fent  in  fo  flourilhing  a  ftate  as  formerly.  In  addition  to 
themaniifaanre  of  camblets,  druggets,  and,  crapes,  it 
is  alfo  rem;irkal)le  for  baize,  ferges,  llialioons,  ftockings, 
and  woollen  cloths. 

The  inhabitants  of  Norwich  are  generally  fo  employ- 
ed in  their  manufadures  within  doors,  that  the  ci- 
ty has  the  appearance  of  being  deferled,  except  on 
Sundays  and  holidays,  when  the  ftreets  fwarm  with 
people. 

Callor,  near  Norwich,  was  the  Venta  Icenorum,  or 
capital  city  of  the  Iceni,  the  broken  walls  of  which  con- 
tain a  fquare  of  about  30  acres.  In  thofe  walls  may  be 
perceived  the  remains  of  four  gates  and  a  tower.  Se- 
veral Roman  urns,  coins,  and  other  relics  of  antiquity, 
have  been  found  at  this  place. 

NOSE,  the  organ  of  fmell.  See  Anatomy,  n«  140. 
The  ufcs  of  the  nofe  are,  its  giving  us  the  fenfe  of 
fmelling  ;  its  fejving  in  the  great  office  of  rcfpiration, 
and  in  modelling  the  voice  ;  in  receiving  the  abundant 
humours  from  the  eyes,  and  in  adding  to  the  beauty 
of  the  face. 

The  nofe  was  by  the  Augurs  particularly  attended 
to  in  forming  conjeiftures  concerning  future  good  or 
ill  fuccefs.  The  tingling  of  the  riglit  or  left  i'lde  ot  it, 
for  inftance,  was  thought  to  have  diiferent  fignifications 
as  it  happened  to  diiferent  fexes,  or  perfons  in  diffe- 
rent conditions. 

InTartary  the  greateft  beauties  are  thofe  who  have 
the  lead  nofcs.  Ruybrock  mentions  the  wife  of  the 
great  Jenghiz  Khan  as  a  celebrated  beauty,  becaufe  fhe 
had  only  two  holes  for  a  nofe.  The  Crim-Tartars 
break  the  nofes  of  their  children  while  young,  as  think- 
ing it  a  great  piece  of  folly  to  have  their  nofes  ftand 
before  their  eyes.  In  mod;  other  countries,  China  ex- 
cepted, great  nofes  are  an  honour. 

In  what  the  beauty  of  the  nofe  confifts,  different 
nations  have  different  opinions  ;  and  the  following  re- 
flexions of  Sir  Jofhua  Reynolds  on  this  fubjeft,  are 
perhaps  the  moll  philofophical  account  of  the  beauty 
of  form  that  is  to  be  found  in  any  language.  "I 
fuppofe  (fays  Sir  Jolhna)  it  will  be  ealily  granted, 
that  no  inan  can  judge  whether  any  animal  be  beauti- 
ful in  its  kind,  or  deformed,  who  has  only  feen  one  of 
that  fpecies ;  that  is  as  conclufive  in  regard  to  the  hu- 
m.an  figure  ;  fo  that  if  a  man  born  blind  was  to  reco- 
ver his  light,and  the  molt  beautiful  woman  was  brought 
before  him,  he  could  not  determine  whether  fhe  was 
handi'ome  or  not ;  nor,  if  the  mofl  beautiful  and  moft 
deformed  were  produced,  could  he  any  better  deter- 
mine to  v.hich  he  Ihould  give  the  preference,  having 
feen  only  thofe  two.  To  diftinguifh  beauty,  then,  im- 
plies the  having  feen  many  individuals  of  that  fpecies. 
If  it  is  afKed,how  is  more  fkill  acquired  by  the  obfer- 
vation  of  greater  numbers  ?  I  anfwer,  that,  in  confe- 
quencc  of  having  feen  many,  the  power  is  acquired 
even  without  feeking  after  it,  of  diftinguifhing  between 
accidental  bkmifhcs  and  excrefcep.ce<;,  which  are  conti- 
nually varying  the  furface  of  Nature's  works,  and  the 
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yet  the  general  form  is  invariable  :  a  naturaliil,  before 
he  chofe  one  as  a  fample,  would  examine  many,  fmce, 
if  he  took  the  firft  that  occurred,  it  might  have,  by  ac- 
cident or  otherwife,  fuch  a  form  as  that  it  would  fcarce 
be  known  to  belong  to  that  fpecies  ;  he  felcfts,  as  the 
painter  does,  the  moft  beautiful,  that  is,  the  moft  ge- 
neral form  of  nature. 

"  Every  fpecies  of  the  animal  as  well  as  the  vegetable 
creation  may  be  faid  to  Inive  a  fixed  or  determinate 
form,  towards  which  nature  is  continually  inclining, 
like  various  lines  terminating  in  the  centre  ;  or  it  may 
be  compared  to  pendulums  vibrating  in  different  di- 
reiftions  over  one  central  point ;  and  as  they  all  crofi 
the  centre,  though  only  one  palfes  through  any  other 
point,  fo  it  will  be  found  that  p;rte(fl  beauty  is  of- 
tener  produced  by  nature  than  deformity ;  I  do  not 
mean  than  deformity  in  general,  but  than  any  one 
kind  of  deformity.  To  inftance  in  a  particular  part 
of  a  feature  :  the  line  that  form.s  the  ridge  of  the  nofe 
is  beautiful  when  it  is  ftraight  ;  th  s  then  is  the 
central  form,  which  is  oftener  found  than  either  con- 
cave, convex,  or  any  other  irregular  form  that  (hall 
be  propofed.  As  we  are  then  more  accuftomed 
to  beauty  than  deformity  we  may  conclude  that  to 
be  the  reafon  why  we  .approve  and  admire  it,  as  we 
approve  and  admire  cuftoms  and  fafliions  of  drefs  for 
no  other  rea.'bn  than  that  we  are  ufed  to  them  ;  lb 
that  though  habit  and  cuftom  cannot  be  faid  to  be 
the  caufe  of  beauty,  it  is  certainly  the  caufe  of  our 
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invariable  general  form  which  Nature  moft  frequent- 
ly produces,  and  always  feems  to  intend  in  her  produc- 
tions. 

"  Thus  amongft  the  Blades  of  grafs  or  leaves  of  ihe 
fame  tree,  though  no  two  can  be  found  exaiSly  alike, 


liking  it :  and  I  have  no  doubt,  but  that  if  we  were 
more  ufed  to  deformity  than  beauty,  deformity  would 
then  lofe  the  idea  now  annexed  to  it,  and  take  that 
of  beauty  ;  as  if  the  whole  world  fhould  agree  that 
jes  and  no  fliould  change  their  meanings,  ycs  would 
then  deny,  and  no  woidd  affirm. 

"Whoever  undertakes  to  proceed  further  in  this 
argument,  and  endeavours  to  fix  a  general  criterion 
of  beauty  refpeding  diiferent  fpecies,  or  to  fhow  why 
one  fpecies  is  more  beautiful  than  another,  it  will  be 
required  from  him  firft  to  prove  tliat  one  fpecies  Is  really 
more  beautiful  than  another.  That  we  prefer  one  to 
the  other,  and  with  very  good  reaibn,  will  be  readily 
granted;  but  it  does  not  follow  from  thence  that  we 
think  it  a  more  beautiful  form;  for  wc  have  no  criterion 
of  form  by  which  to  determine  our  judgment.  He 
who  fays  a  fwan  is  more  beautiful  than  a  dove,  means 
little  more  than  that  he  has  more  pleafure  in  feeing  a 
fwan  than  a  dove,  either  from  the  (latelinefs  of  its  mo- 
tions, or  its  being  a  more  rare  bird  :  and  he  who  give.'; 
the  preference  to  the  dove,  does  it  from  fome  alfociation 
of  ideas  of  innocence  that  he  always  annexes  to  the 
dove  :  but  if  he  pretends  to  defend  the  preference  he 
gives  to  one  or  the  other,  by  endea\'ouring  to  piove  that 
this  more  beautiful  form  proceeds  from  a  particular 
gradation  of  magnitude,  undulation  of  a  curve,  or 
direiSion  of  a  line,  or  whatever  other  conceit  of  his 
imagination  he  fliall  fix  on  as  a  criterion  of  form,  he 
will  be  continually  contradiifling  himfelf,  and  find  at 
lalt  that  the  great  mother  of  nature  will  not  be  fab- 
jeiled  to  fuch  narrow  rules.  Among  the  various  rea- 
fons  why  we  prefer  one  part  of  her  works  to  another, 
the  moft  general,  I  believe,  is  habit  and  cuftom ;  cu- 
ftom makes,  in  a  certain  fenfe,  white  black,  and 
black  white  ;  it  is  cuftom  alone  determines  cur  pre- 
ference of  the  colour  of  the  Europeans  to  the  .Ethio- 
pians ; 
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N„f<.-,      pians;  and  they,  for  the  fame  rcafon,  prefer  their  own         Under  the  article  Mkdicini;,  we  have  mentioned    Noao.li. 

>l,ifolnay.  colour  to  ours.     I  fuppofe  nobody  will  doubt,  if  one     fome  of  the  mofl  accurate  nofological  arrangcmenis  ;    " 

—   of  their  painters  was  to  paint  the  goddefs  of  beauty,     and  have  here  only  to  add,  that,  in  1776,  Dr  Sagar, 

but  that  he  would  reprefent  her  black,  with  thick  at  Iglaw  in  Moravia,  publiihed  a  Syjlana  Morhorum 
lips,  flat  nofe,  and  woolly  hair :  and  it  feems  to  me  Symplotnaticum,  0(5lavo,  which  is  an  ulcful  abridgment 
he  would  ai5t  very  unnaturally  if  he  did  not ;  for  by  ot  the  work  of  M.  Sauvages,  with  fome  alterations 
what  criterion  will  any  one  difpute  the  propriety  of  and  additions.  See  Medicine,  w'  123. 
his  idea?  We  indeed  fay,  that  the  form  and  colour  of  NOSTOCH,  shot  stars;  trcmella  miftcc,  (Lin. 
the  European  is  preferable  to  that  of  the  Ethiopian  ;  Spec.  Plant.  Dillenius  de  Mufcis,  tab.  10.  fiir.  14. 
but  I    know  of  no  other  reafon  we  have  for  it,  but    Fior.  Danica.  tab.  885.  fig.  i.);  trcmella  iiitejliiial'u  vcl 

that  we  are  more  accuflomed  to  it.  It  is  abfurd  to  fay,  viefaileiici:,  (Lin    Spec.  Plant.  Dillen.  de    Mufe.    tab. 
that  beauty  is  polfelfed  of  attraftive  powers,  which     10.  tig.    16.  Flor.  Danic.  tab.  8S5.  fig.   2.) 
irrefiftibly  ieize  the  correfponding  mind  with  love  and         A  writer  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  gives   this 

admiration,  fmce  that  argument  is  equally  conclufive  account  of  it:  "The  fubftance  in  queftion  is  not  un- 

in  favour  of  the  white  and  the  black  philofopher.  frequent  in  England,  nor  in  all  other  parts  of  Europe, 

"  The  black  and  white  nations    muft,  in  refpedl  of  after  rains,  both  in  fpring  and  autumn.    Very    large 

beauty,  be  contidered  as  of  different  kinds,  at  lead  a  fpots  of  it  are  feen  in   gravelly  foils,  and  particularly 

different  fpecies  of  the  fame  kind  ;  from  one  of  which  on  the   tops  of  hills,  and  on  open   downs,  and  oiten 

to  the  other,  as  I  obferved,  no  inference  can  be  drawn,  it  is  found  on  gravel-walks. 

"  Novelty  is  faid  to  be  one  of  the  caufes  of  beau-         "  It  is  met  with  in  fome  of  the  old  autliors,  under  the 

ty :  that  novelty  is  a  very  fufficient  reafon  why  we  name  of  nojiorh,  as  in  Paracelfus  and  others ;  and  the 

Ihould  admire,  is  not  denied  ;  but  becaufe  it  is  un-  alchemifts  fancied  there  was  foniething  wonderful   in 

common,  is  it  therefore    beautiful  ?  The  beauty  that  it,  and  that  it  would  afford  a  menftruum  for  gold. 

is  produced  by  colour,  as  when  we  prefer  one  bird  to  Noftoch  is  faid  to  be  a  word  fynonymous  to 'Jaculiim 

;*nother,  though   of  the  fame  tbrm,  on  account  of  its  allcujus  J}ell.e,  vd  po'.'ms  ejus    repurgatiaiie   dejeclum  quid 

colour,  has  nothing   to  do  with  this  argument,  which  in  terrain; fos  aeris ;  frngmmtiim  nimbi ;  as  this  fubftance 

reaches  only  to  form.     I  have    here  confidered  the  was  believed  to    fall  from  the  (ky  with  the   meteors 

word  beauty  as  being  properly  applied  to  form  alone,  that  we  often  fee,  and  call  falling  Jlars .     Hence  the 

There  is  a  neceffity   of  fixing  this  confined  fenfe  ;  for  country  people  in  Sweden  have  called  \l  /iv-fall;  and 

there  can   be  no  argument  if  the  fenfe  of  the  word  in    England   it    is     known    by    the  narne"  of  witches 

is  extended  to   every  thing  that  is  approved.     A  rofe  luller,    in  common  with  fome   of  the  gelatinous  li- 

may  as  well  be  faid  to  be  beautitul,  becaufe   it  has  a  verworts. 

fine  fmell,  as  a  bird  becaufe  of  its  colour.     When  we         "  Paracelfus,  Helmont,  and  others,  ranked  it,  with 

apply  the  word  leauty,  we  do  not  mean  always  by   it  the   temiab'in,  or  manna,   and  thought  it  dropped,  as 

a  more  beautiful  form,  but  fomething  valuable  on  ac-  that  did,  from  heaven.     It  is  defcribed,  and  the  che- 

count  of  its  rarity,  ufefulnefs,  solour,   or  any  other  mical    analyfis  thereof  given,  by  M.  Geoffroy,  in  the 


property.     A  horfe  is  faid  to  be  a   beautiful  animal ;  Paris   Memoirs   for    1 708,  and  is  there  faid  to  yield, 

but  had  a  horfe  as  few  good  qualities  as  a  tortoife,  I  befides  an   acid  phlegm,  a   portion  of  concrete  vola- 

do  not  imagine  that  he  would  be  then  eftcemed  beau-  tile  fait  and  fome  fixed  fait.     The  diftilled  water  from 

t^'tul-                                                    ^       _  it  was  believed  by  fume   to  poifefs  fingular  virtues,  in 

"  A  fitnefs  to  the  end  propofed  is  faid  to  be  another  allaying  pains  of  the  joints  ;  but  there  is  certainly  no 

caufe  of  beauty  ;  but  fuppofmg  we  were  proper  judges  room  to  attribute  any  extraordinary  qualities  to  it. 

of  what    form  is  the  mod  proper  in  an  animal  to  "  Since  the  days  of  Paracelfus  it  has  been  confidered 

conftitute  ftrength  or  fwiftnefs,  we  always  determine  as  a  vegetable  produflion  ;  but  tlie  botaniiis  have  had 

concerning    its    beauty    before  we  exert  our  under-  difficulty   to  affign  its  place  or  genus  in  their  feveral 

ftanding  to  judge  of  its  fitnefs.  _  fyftems.     Our  own  countryman,  Dr  Mcrret,  feems  to 

"From   what  has    been    faid,  it  may  be  inferred,  have  been  among  the  firft  authors  who  ranked  it  amonp- 

that  the  works  of  nature,    if  we  compare  one  fpecies  vegetables,  and  he  calls  it  Licben  humid'.tale  inhmefccTu, 

'        ""  '  Others  have  retained 

to  this  day ;  as  does 

H'.ftoria  Stir  p.  Hthetia:, 

IS  the  medium  or  centre  ot  all  various  forms."  See  y^\\GCz\\%\tLichsn  gilatinoftu,  pUcatus,undidatus ;  laciniis 

the  article  Beauty,  towards  the  end.  crifpatis,granidofis.,\\°  2041    as  there  are  feveral  of  the 

NOSOLOGY,  is   a  Greek  word   fignifying  a  dif-  liverworts    that  have  a    gelatinous  texture  and    ap- 

courfe  or  treatife  of  difeafes;   otherwife  called /jo/Z-o-  pearance  ;  though  they  differ  much  from  die  noftoch, 

^^Sy-       _  in  not  being  fo  inftantly  dried  up.  It  was  put  into  Ray's 

The  importance  of  a  comprehenfive   and  accurate  Synopfis,  by  Dr  Dillenius,  under  the  name  of   Uiv:i 

nofology  has  been  long  and  generally  allowed.  Bag-  t.rrejiris  pinguis    ct  fugas,  p.   64.  but  he  afterward. 

livi,  Boerhaave,    Gortcr,     Gaubius,   and  Sydenham,  changed  that  namefor/r«;/i'./iZ,inhisi//7/orwiJ/.v/o»v/,...., 

have  expreffed  their  defire   of  a  work  of  this  kind,  the  where  he  calls  it  tremella  terrejlrijfimto'ra  piiiguis  tt  fu- 

great   objeft    of  which  is  to  fix  pathognomonics  to  gax,  p.  52.  tab.    10.  f    14.  and  reduces  till  lavers  to 

every  dileafe  ;  or  in  which  all  difeafes  are  difpofed  in-  the  fame  genus.     Michcli,  an  Italian  b:-tanitt,  famous 

to    certain    clafles,  orders,  and  genera,  founded    on  for  his  attention  to  the  Crvptogam.ia  clafs  of  plants, 

diftindions  taken  from  the  fymptoms  only,  without  re-  makes  it  a /a«|-«j,  as  Magn'ol  and  Dr  Morrifon  had 

gard  to  remote  or  proximate  caufes.  done  before  him,  and  dcfcribes  and  figures  it  in  hii 
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Koilocli.    Nova  Plc.ntarum  Genera,  under  the  name  o^ Lhil'ia  ter- 
''       ^  rejlris gflatinofa,  nidmlranacea,  'vulgaujfima,'^.  126.1.67. 

f.  I.  He  dcfcribes  llie  feeds  as  lying  in  the  form  of 
little  firings  of  beads,  coiled  up  within  the  plant,  or 
rather  in  the  folds  thereof,  and  only  to  be  difcovered 
by  the  microfcope.  Linna:us  mentions  it,  (irft  under 
the  name  o't  Dyftu  gclatiiiofafugax  terrejlris,  in  his  Flo- 
ra Lapponica,  n"  530;  but  he  aftenv.uds  adopted 
Dillenius's  term,  though  he  does  not  make  it  a  laver. 
Linnxus  has  called  it,  in  all  his  fnbfequent  works,  tre- 
;::cl/a  (nofioc)  pUcata,  iiiululaia,  under  which  name  it 
Hands  in  his  Specks  Plantarurn,f.  1 157,  and  in  Hud- 
fon's  Flora  /inglica,  p.  46?,  as  alfo  in  a  numerous 
fet  of  other  authors  who  follow  his  fyftem." 

Another  writer  in  the  fame  work  gives  this  account 
of  it.  "  This  fubftance  is  very  rarely  feen  between  the 
middle  of  April  and  the  month  of  Odober.  It  is 
moll  frequently  to  be  found  on  the  high  pafture  lands, 
where  the  ground  is  inclined  to  wet,  and  on  the  moors 
and  commons  in  the  north  of  England.  The  time 
we  always  meet  with  it,  is  after  a  very  wet  night, 
when  the  air  in  the  morning  fuddenly  clears  up,  and 
a  fharp  froft  enfues.  The  frogs  that  then  happen 
to  be  out  are  immediately  feized  by  the  froll,  and 
turned  into  this  jelly-like  fubftance.  For  as  I  have 
had  occafion  fometiines  to  go  out  very  early,  I  have 
Ibund  feveial  parts  of  the  frog  not  yet  diflolved 
among  the  jelly,  fuch  as  feet,  legs,  and  thighs,  yet 
in  a  little  time  afterwards  tl:e  change  was  fully  com- 
pleted. The  quantity  of  jelly  produced  from  one  fingle 
frog  is  almoft  beyond  belief,  even  to  five  or  fix  times 
its  bulk  when  in  its  natural  Rate. 

"I  co'.-nmun;cated  this  difcovery  to  an  acquaintance, 
who  has  fince  had  frequent  opportunities  of  obferving 
and  examining  this  production ;  and  we  are  fully  af- 
fured,  that,  whatever  opinion  the  learned  may  have 
of  ir,  it  certainly  proceeds  from  the  abovcmeationed 
canfe  v.-herever  found. 

"  Moft  people  that  I  have  converfed  with  on  the 
fubjeit,  are  of  opinion  that  this  jelly  falls  from  the 
ftars,  or  out  of  the  higher  regions  of  the  air  ;  which 
notion,  however  abfurd,  many  are  credulous  enough 
to  believe." 

Natura'.ifts  had  for  fome  years  begun  to  doubt  whe- 
ther thefe  gelatinous  fubftances  were  of  a  vegetable  or 
arimal  nature,  when  at  length  Mr  J.  Piatt  of  Oxford, 
in  his  letter  printed  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  for 
1776,  page  404,  threw  fuch  light  on  die  fubjeil  as 
to  us,  atleait,  is  perfedly  fatisfadory. 

"  From  a  child  I  remember  feeing  the  meteors 
iliooting  in  the  air,  which  appearance,  by  my  com- 
rades, was  called  Jlar-Jlj^M'mg,  believing  the  ftars  no 
l.iiger  than  their  apparent  magnitude.  This  jelly-like 
uibtl.ince  mentioned  in  your  nragazine,  was  believed 
to  be  the  drofs  of  thefe  meteors,  and  took  the  name 
o^ jlar-jl^o':,  which  paiTed  for  certain  with  me  till  I  had 
arrived  at  the  age  of  24,  when  I  was  engaged  in  bufi- 
nefs  '  that  required  my  frequently  paffing  over  both 
meadows  and  pafture-grounds,  where  in  fpring  and 
autumn  I  f  iw  many  portions  of  this  fuppofed  alga  or 
nnftoch,  but  never  mc;e  than  one  or  two  contiguous, 
molUy  ncir  die  water,  when  the  metidows  were  or  had 
bcciljull  before  ilooded.  My  coiijeifturc?  v/ere  various 
until  I  faw  a  crow  pecking  of  fomething  in  a  field, 
wliich  1  heard  to  cry  ;  wlien  turning  my  horfe  to  ilis 
•  l.ice,_.I  found  a  frog  of  the  common  fize,  ^^■hich  the 
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crow  (of  the  carrion  kind)  would  foon  have  killed 
and  gorged,  had  I  not  difturbed  her,  and  chafed  her 
away. 

"  About  this  time  I  found  in  a  meadow  the  bowels 
of  a  frog  indigcfted,  and  compact  as  the  chitterlings 
of  a  calf  or  pig  ;  but  wliite  as  die  paper  I  write  upon, 
though  not  tranflucid.  I  took  it  up,  and  placed  it  in 
a  paper  expofed  to  the  air  ;  leaving  it  in  fomc  grafs 
where  I  found  it,  till  my  return  that  way  in  tliree  days 
time,  when  I  faw  it  changed  to  that  tremulous  jelly- 
like fubftance,  the  alga  or  ftar-fliot.  I  was  much 
pleafed  with  this  difcoveiy,  and  took  it  home  in  my 
pocket  wrapped  in  paper,  where  I  ftiowed  it  to  a  fo- 
ciety  of  young  perfons  of  wliich  I  was  a  member,  who 
agreed  v/ith  my  fentiments  of  its  being  the  indigeftible 
part  of  a  frog  difgorged  by  fome  bird  of  prey. 

"  To  corroborate  my  fentiments  of  this  alga  being 
the  bowels  of  a  frog,  I  luckily  faw  fome  of  it  lying 
by  the  fide  of  a  brook,  where  I  lighted  and  took  it; 
up,  and  to  my  great  furprife  found  attached  to  the 
jelly  the  head,  heart,  liver,  and  one  leg  of  tlie  frog, 
which  had  been  (I  prcfume)  difgorged  by  fome  car- 
rion crow,  who  frequented  the  flooded  grounds  to 
pick  up  worms  and  other  vermin.  There  was  alfo 
ibme  of  it  found  in  an  apple-tree  at  Wyfton  Magna, 
near  Leicefter,  where  I  then  lived,  which,  no  doubt, 
was  difgorged  by  fome  owl." 

Dr  Darwin,  in  his  Poem  on  the  Loves  of  the  Plants, 
is  of  the  fame  opinion  with  Mr  Piatt,  that  thefe  gelati- 
nous fubftances  are  of  an  animal  nature,  and  that  the 
different  appearances  they  put  on  are  owing  to  various 
citcuniftances,  viz.  the  different  birds  who  feed  on 
frog  ,  the  quantity  they  devour  at  a  time,  and  the 
ftate  of  di'^eftion  before  they  are  voided. 

NOSTRADAMUS  (Michael),  an  able  phyfician 
and  a  celebrated  aftrologer,  was  a  Provencial,  and  de- 
fended of  a  noble  family,  and  born  Dec.  14.  1503, 
at  St  Remy,  in  the  diocefe  of  Avignon.  By  his 
p-randf'ather  he  was  initiated  in  the  ftiidy  of  the  ma- 
tliematics.  He  afterv.'ards  completed  his  courfes  of 
humanity  and  philofophy  at  Avignon ;  and,  going 
thence  to  Montpelier,  he  there  applied  himfelf  to  phy- 
fic,  till  being  forced  away  by  the  plague  in  1525,  he 
took  his  route  towards  Thouloufe,  and  paifed  on  till 
he  came  to  Bourdeaux.  This  courfe  held  him  five 
years ;  during  which  he  undertook  the  cure  of  all 
fuch  patients  as  were  willing  to  put  themfclves  under 
his  care.  After  this  he  returned  to  Montpelier,  and 
was  created  doiflor  of  his  faci.lty  in  1529,  and  then 
revifited  the  fame  places  where  he  had  pradfifed  phylic 
before.  At  Agen  he  contracted  an  acquaintance  with 
Julius  CtEfar  Scaliger,  which  induced  him  to  make 
fome  ftay  in  that  to\\n,  and  there  he  entered  into 
matrimony;  but  having  buried  his  wife,  and  two 
children  which  ihc  brought  him,  he  quitted  Agen 
after  a  refidence  of  about  faur  years.  He  return- 
ed into  Provence,  and  fixed  himfelf  firll  at  Mar- 
feiiles;  but  his  friends  having  provided  an  advantageous 
match  for  him  at  Salon,  he  tranfported  himfelf  thi- 
ther in  1544.  In  1546,  Aix  being  affli(ffed  with  the 
plague,  he  went  thither  at  the  foiicitation  of  the  inha- 
bitants, and  was  of  great  fervice ;  particularly  by  a 
powder  of  his  own  invention  :  fo  that  the  town  in 
gratitude  gave  him  a  confiderable  penfion  for  feveral 
years  after  the  contagion  ceafed.  Returning  after- 
wards to  Salon,  be  became  a  rcclufe,  and  made  ufe  of 
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his  leifiire  to  apply  himfclfto  his  ftudies.  He  had  a  coming 
long  time  followed  the  trade  of  a  conjurer  occafioniiUy; 
and  now  he  began  to  think  himich  inl'pired,  and  naira- 
culoufly  illuminated  with  a  profpedt  into  futurity.  As 
fall  as  thofe  illuminations  had  difcovered  to  him  any 
future  event,  he  entered  it  in  writing,  in  fimple  profc, 
but  by  enigmatical  fentencas,  as  he  declared  himfelt  ; 
but  revifmg  them  afterwards,  he  thought  the  fentences 
would  appear  njore  refpedtable,  and  would  fav.iurmore 
of  a  prophetic  fpirit  if  tliey  were  exprelfcd  in  vcrlc. 
This  opinion  determined  him  to  throw  them  a.ll  into 
quatrains,  and  he  afterwards  ranged  them  into  centu- 
ries. When  this  was  done  he  hehtated  about  making 
them  public,  till  reflefting  that  the  time  of  many  c- 
vents  which  he  liad  foretold  was  very  near  at  hand, 
he  determined  to  print  them.  This  he  did  with  a  de- 
dication addrelfed  to  his  fon  Caefar,  an  infant  only 
fome  months  old,  in  the  form  of  a  letter  or  preface, 
dated  March  J .  1555.  This  fiill:  edition,  which  is  in- 
cluded in  fcvcn  centuries,  was  printed   by  Rigault   at    French  Tranjlatioti  of  the  Lntin  of  Galenas   Partiphraf, 


to  S.ilon,  was  eager  above  all 
have  a  fight  of  him.  Ncftradamus,  who  then  v/ris  in 
waiting  as  one  ef  the  retinue  of  the  magillratcs,  being 
inftantly  prefented  to  his  m.ijefty,  complained  of  the 
little  efteem  his  countrymen  h;-id  lor  him  ;  v.-hcreupon 
the  monarch  publicly  declared,  that  he  ihould  liold 
the  enemies  of  Noftradamus,  to  be  his  enemies,  and  dc- 
fired  to  fee  his  children.  Nor  did  that  prince's  favour 
Hop  here  ;  in  pafliiig,  mt  long  after,  tliroiigh  the  city 
of  Arl  s,  he  fent  for  Noflradamus,  prefented  him  witii 
a  purfe  of  200  ci-o\vns,  together  with  a  brevet,  confti- 
tuting  iiim  his  phyliciaa  in  ordinary,  v.'i;h  the  fame 
appointment  as  the  reft.  But  our  prophet  enjoyed 
thefe  honf  urs  only  for  the  ipace  of  fixteen  months, 
for  he  died  July  2.  1566,  at  Salon.  Befides  his 
"  Centuries,"  we  have  the  following  compofitions  of 
\\is:A  Trcatf  de  fardewans  iff  ck  fenlenri,  1552. — 
yl  Book  of  Jwgtdar  Rcce'ipU,  pour  intreten'ir  la  funte 
dit   corps,    1559 — A   piece    d:s    coijitures,    l-SSl- — ^-^ 


Lyons.  He  prefixed  his  name  in  Litin,  but  gave  to 
his  fon  Cxfar  the  name  as  it  is  pro.nounced,  Notra- 
dame. 

The  public  were  divided  in  their  fentiments  of  this 
work  :  many  looked  upon  the  author  as  a  fimple  vi- 
lionary  or  a  tool :  while  he  was  accufed  of  the  black 
art,  or  black  magic,  by  others,  and  treated  as  an  im- 
pious perfon,  who  held  a  commerce  with  die  devil: 
at  the  fame  time  there  were  not  wanting  fuch,  and 
tliofe  in  great  numbers,  who  believed  him  to  be  real- 
ly and  truly  endued  with  the  fupernatural  gift  of  pro- 
phecy. LalHy,  fome  were  found  who  remained  in 
fufpenfe,  and  refrained  from  giving  any  judgment  at 
all  upon  the  point.  However,  Henry  II.  and  queen 
Catharine  of  Medicis  his  mother,  were  refolved  to  fee 
our  priiphet ;  and,  receiving  orders  to  that  effeft,  he 
prefently  repaired  to  Paris.  He  was  very  gracioully 
received  at  court :  and,  befides  the  extraordinary  re- 
fpeft  that  was  paid  to  him,  received  a  prefeut  of  200    gardens  to  great  perfe-flion.     He   wai  born  at  Paris 


crowns.  He  was  fent  afterwards  to  Biois,  to  make  a 
vifit  to  his  majefty's  children  there,  and  report  what 
he  fliould  be  able  to  difcover  concerning  their  defti- 
nies.  No  doubt  he  exerted  himfelf  to  the  utmoft  on 
the  occafiou;  but  what  his  fentence  was  is  not  known  : 
however,  it  is  certain,  he  returned  to  Salon  loaded 
with  honour  and  pr-fents.     Animated  with  this  fac- 


the  number  of  a  complete  milliade,  and  publifhed  it 
with  a  dedication  to  the  king  in  1558.  That  princa 
dying  the  next  year  of  a  wound  which  he  received  as 
is  well  known,  at  a  tournament,  the  book  of  our  pro- 
phet was  immedia'ely  confulted  ;  and  in  the  3^th  qua- 
train of  tile  firit  century  this  imfortunate  event  was 
found predidled  in  the  following  verfe  : 

Le  lionjeune  k  v'leux  furmontcra. 

En  champ  ?e'liqui  par  fingulier  duel, 

Dans  cage  d'or  les  yeu:c  liti  crevera, 

D:ux  cla[fes  un-e  puis  moiirir,  mori  cruelle. 


exhorting  Menedohis  to  fludy,  efpccially  to  that  of  phyfic. 
1552.  Some  years  before  his  death,  he  publifti- 
ed  a  fmall  inftruftion  for  hufbandmen,  fliowing  the 
bell  featims  for  their  feveral  labours,  which  he  in- 
titled.  The  ylhnanac  of  Nojlrr.dtimus.  Laftly  after 
his  death  there  came  out  The  eleventh  ani  tivelflh 
Centuries  of  his  ^alrains,  added  to  tlie  former  ten, 
which  had  been  printed  three  times  in  two  feparate 
parts.  It  is  only  in  thefe  firft  editions  that  our  au- 
thor's Centuries  are  found  without  alterations,  addi- 
tions, &c.  It  is  to  this  work  tliat  the  foUovv'lng  difticU 
of  Stephen  Jodelle  alludes. 

Noflra  dainus  cu7n  falfa  damns,  nam  pllere  n-flrum  efl^ 
Et  cumfalfa  damui,  7iil  nifi  Ncjlra  da-iim, 

NOSTRE  (Andrew  le),  comptroller  of  the  build- 
ings of  the  French  king,  and  defigner  of  his  gardens^ 
diftinguifned  himfelf  by  carrying  the  art  of  hiying  out 


m  1631  ;  and  was  near  40  years  of  age  when  M. 
Fouquet,  fuperintendant  of  the  finances,  gave  hint 
an  opportunity  of  becoming  known  by  the  fine  gar- 
dens of  Vaux-le-Vicomte.  He  was  afterv.'iirds  em- 
ployed by  Louis  XIV.  at  Verfailles,  Tri.mnon,  St 
Germains,  &c.  and  difcovered  an  admirable  tafte  in 
all  his  works.     In   1678  he  went  to  Rome,  with  tlie 


cefs,  he  augmented  liis  work  from  300  quatrains  to    permiffion  of  the    French   king,  to   improve  his  {kill: 


but  he  found  nothing  there  comparable  to  what  he 
himfolf  had  done.  Pope  Innocent  XI.  ref  jlved  to  fee 
Le  Noflre,  and  gave  him  a  pretty  long  audience  ;  at 
the  conclufion  of  v/hich  Le  Noftre  faid,  "  I  have  feen 
the  two  greateft  men  in  the  world,  your  holinefs,  and 
the  king  my  mailer."  There  is  a  great  difference,  an- 
fwered  the  pope :  "  The  king  is  a  great  viftorlous 
prince  ;  and  I  am  a  poor  pricll,  the  fervant  of  the  fer- 
vants  of  God."  Le  Noftre,  charmed  vvidi  thisanfwer, 
and  forgetting  who  he  was  with,  clapped  the  pope  on 
the  flioulder,  frying,  "  Reverend  father  you  look  ex- 
tremely well,  and  will  live  to  bury  a'l  the  facred  col- 
Soremai-kable  aprediftion  added  new  wings  to  bis  lege."  The  pope  laughed  at  his  predi^T:ion.  Le 
fame,  and  he  was  honoured  Ihortly  after  with  a  villt  from  Noftre,  charmed  more  and  more  at  the  goodnefs  of  the 
Emanuel  duke  of  Savoy  and  the  princefs  Margaret  of  fovereign  pontiff,  and  the  fingular  eftcem  he  fnowed 
France  his  confort.  Frem  this  time  Nnftradamus  for  the  king,  threw  his  arms  about  di?  pope's  neck  and 
found  himfelf  even  over-burdened  with  vifitois,  and  kilfed  him.  It  was  his  cuiloni  to  behave  in  the  fame 
his  fame  made  every  day  new  acquifitions.     Ch.  IX.    manner  to  all  who  fpoke  in  praife  of  Louis  XIV.  and 
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Noti.      he    even  embraced   the  king    hhr.felf  whenever  th'it 

"■^ — ^ prince   returned  from  the  country.     Le  Noftre  liad 

alfo  a  talent  for  painting.  He  pref^rved  his  good 
il-nfe  and  vivacity  of  mind  to  the  end  of  his  life  ; 
and  died  at  Paris  in   1700,  aged  87. 

NOT^,  figns  ufed  in  writing,  which  have  the 
force  of  many  letters.  This  contrivance  for  expedi- 
tion is  of  great  antiquity.  It  was  known  to  the  Greeks, 
and  from  them  derived  to  the  Romans.  By  whom 
the  invention  was  brought  into  Rome  is^  not  pre- 
t  AMe's  tifely  afcertained  ;  but  the  moll  general  opinion  |  is. 
Origin  and  ^j^^^  j^^  matters  cf  importance  Tully  firft  made  ufe  of 
I'rojrcfi  of  ^^^^^  ^^  fliort-hand  writing,  when  Cato  made  an  ora- 
tion in  order  to  oppofe  Julius  Ca;far  relative  to  the 
cnnfpiracy  of  Cataliue.  Cicero,  who  was  at  that 
time  conful,  placed  iiotarii,  or  expert  flicrt-hand  wri- 
ters, in  different  parts  of  the  fenate-houfe,  to  take 
down  the  fpcech  ;  and  this  was  the  firll  public  occa- 
fion  which  we  find  recorded  of  employing  fhort-hand 
writers  among  the  Romans.  It  is  unneceiTary  to  ob- 
ferve,  that  hence  proceeded  the  name  of  iirJaiy  ftill  in 
ufe. 

There  were  three  kinds  of  notes  for  Ihort-hanJ 
writing  ufed  by  the  ancients,  either  for  difpatch  or 
fccrecy.  The  firft  and  nioft  ancient  was  that  of  hiero- 
glyphics, which  are  rather  images  or  reprefentations 
of  things  than  of  words.  (See  Hieroglyphics.) 
The  Chinefe  charadlers  are  marks  for  words,  and  may 
with  greater  propriety  be  called  ?/ofe  than  lilera,  as  ap- 
pears from  what  hath  been  already  advanced. 

The  fecond  fpecies  of  notes  were  c-aWtA/iiigularia, 
from  their  exprcffing  words  by  fingle  letters.  Serto- 
rius  Urfatus  has  compiled  a  very  copious  coUeflion  of 
fuch  abbreviations,  of  which  work  there  are  feveral 
editions. 

The  third  kind  of  notes  were  called  notts  Tivonians, 
from  Tiro  the  freed  man  of  Cicero,  who  was  excel- 
lently fkiiled  in  this  art ;  and  it  is  to  him  that  we  are 
indebted  for  tlie  preforvation  of  Cicero's  leters,  of 
which  a  great  part  ilill  remain,  and  one  entire  book 
of  them  written  to  Tiro  himfelt. 
'  From  books  it  appears  that  notes  were  very  frequent 
among  the  Romans,  and  continued  in  ufe  to  the  10th 
and  nth  centuries.  We  have  indeed  but  few  books 
remaining  that  are  written  in  ihort-hand  ;  but  this  is 
not  furprifing,  when  fuch  was  the  unhappy  fituation 
of  early  ages,  that  either  i'uperllition  condemned  them 
to  the  flames  as  the  works  of  impious  magicians  or 
necromancers,  or  they  were  left  to  be  devoured  by  ver- 
min, through  ignorance  and  ftupidity,  which  was  fo 
very  gi'eat,  that  fome  people,  as  Trithemius  affirms, 
looked  upon  notes  in  thofe  days  as  the  elements  of  the 
Armenian  language.  It  is  probable,  however,  that 
there  are  writings  of  this  fort  ftill  extant,  which  might 
contribute  to  enrich  the  republic  of  letters. 

There  are  feveral  MSS.  and  inllruments  written  in 
thefe  kind  of  notx  in  the  royal  library  at  Paris.  In 
the  year  1 747,  the  learned  and  ingenious  Monl".  Car- 
pentier,  engraved  and  pubiilhed  at  Paris  a  capitulary, 
and  54  cha'-t.rs  of  Louis  the  Pious,  emperor  and  king 
of  Frauce,  written  in  thefe  notas  Tironians.  To  tliis 
work  die  learned  editor  liath  prefixed  an  Alph  ibetum 
Tironianum,  together  with  a  great  number  and  variety 
of  notes  or  marks  for  the  different  parts  of  fpeech, 
and  rules  for  acquiring  the  art  of  wiiiing  in  thefe  kind 
of  notes.      Valerius  Probus,  in  his  book  Ds  Literis 


anllquis,  explains  many  of  the  charaifVers  ufed  by  the 
fliort-hand  writers  ;  and  there  is  a  dictionary  of  them 
fet  forth  by  Janus  Gruterus.     See  Stenooraphv. 

NOTARII,  perfons  employed  by  the  Romans  to 
take,  by  tiota,  trials  and  pleadings  in  their  courts  of 
judicature,  or  to  write  as  amanuenfes  from  the  mouth 
of  an  author.  Thefe  notarii  were  ot  fervilc  con- 
dition. Under  the  reign  of  Juftinian,  they  were  form- 
ed into  a  college  or  corporate  body.  Notarii  were  alfo 
appointed  to  attend  the  prefedls,  to  tranfcnbe  for  them. 
There  were  likewife  notarVi  domeflici,  who  were  employ- 
ed in  keeping  the  accounts  of  the  Roman  nobility ; 
and  when  the  empire  became  Chriftian,  there  were 
notaries  for  eccleiiaftical  affairs,  who  attefted  the  adls 
of  archbilhops,  biiliops,  and  other  fpiritual  dignitaries. 
We  find  ecclefiaftical  notaries  at  Rome,  under  Pope 
Julius  IV.  and  in  the  church  of  Antloch,  about  the 
year  370.  From  thefe  notaries  are  derived  the  office 
of  chancellor  to  the  bilhops  ;  afterwards  almoft  every 
advocate  was  admitted  a  notary. 

NOTARY  (notarius),  fignifies  a  perfon,  ufiially 
fome  fcriviner,  who  takes  notes,  or  frames  fliort 
draughts,  of  contraifls,  obligations,  charter-parties, 
or  other  writings.  At  prefent  we  call  him  a  notary- 
pub'.ic,  who  publicly  attefts  deeds  or  writings,  in  or- 
der to  make  them  authentic  in  another  nation  :  but 
he  is  principally  employed  in  bufinefs  concerning  mer- 
chants ;  as  making  protefts  of  bills  of  exchange,  &c. 
And  noting  a  bill,  is  where  he  goes  to  take  notice  of 
a  merchant's  refufal  to  accept  or  pay  the  fame. 

NOTATION,  in  aritlimetic  and  algebra,  the  me- 
thod of  expreffing  numbers  or  quantities  by  figns  or 
characters  appropriated  for  that  purpofe.  See  Arith- 
metic and  Algebra. 

NOTES,  in  mufic,  characters  which  mark  the 
founds,  i.  e.  the  elevations  and  fallings  of  tlie  voice, 
and  the  fwiftnefs  and  flownefs  of  its  motions. 

Note  is  likewife  ufed  for  a  mark  made  in  a  book  or 
writing,  where  there  occurs  fomething  remarkable  and 
wordiy  of  particular  notice  :  as  alfo  lor  an  obfervation 
or  explication  of  fome  paifage  in  an  author  added  in 
the  margin,  at  the  bottom  of  the  page,  or  elfe where ; 
in  which  fenfe  it  ftands  contradiftingulfhed  to  text. 

Note  is  alfo  a  minute,  or  lliort  writing,  containing 
fome  article  of  bufinefs  ;  in  which  fenfe  we  fay,  pro- 
miliory  note,  note  cf  hand,  bank-note,  &c. 

NOTHUS,  fignifies  fpurious,  or  hojlard ;  whence 
it  is  figuratively  applied  byphyficians  to  fuch  dileafes 
as,  tliough  in  refpeft  of  a  fimihtude  of  fymptoms, 
&c.  they  have  the  fame  denomination  as  fome  others, 
yet  are  of  a  different  origin,  feat,  or  the  like,  from 
the  liime. 

Not  h  u  s,a  Perfian  prince,  and  grandfather  to  Darius 
Codomannus.  He  is  worthy  of  being  mentioned  only 
as  he  was  progenitor  to  that  fovereign  whole  over- 
tlirow  conierred  upon  Alexander  the  title  ol  Great. 

NOTION,  a  word,  which  in  common  language  is 
confidered  as  of  the  fame  import  with  idea.  This, 
however,  is  improper.  Notion  comprehends  the  mean- 
ing of  idea,  but  it  denotes  much  more.  We  have  a 
notion  of  fpirit,  of  power,  of  folidity  ;  but  of  thefe 
things  we  can  have  no  ideas.  Ideas  are  relicts  of  fen- 
fation  ;  but  there  are  objects  of  knowledge  which  fall 
under  the  cognizance  of  no  fenfe  ;  of  thefe  objefts, 
however,  we  may  have  very  diftincl  notions  either  di- 
refl  or  relative.     See  Metaphysics,  n°  n. 

NOTITIA, 
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NOTITIA,  ill  literary  hillnry,  a  book  that  gives 
an  account  of  a  particular  country,  city,  or  other 
place :  inch  is  the  Nottlia  Im[>eni  Roman'i,  Noiitiu 
RoiiKt  yliiiiqiur,  &c. 

NOTO,  an  ancient,  large,  and  handfomc  town  of 
Sicily,  and  capital  of  the  Val-di-Noto.  It  was  entirely 
mined  by  an  earthquake  in  1693;  but  the  inhabi- 
tants built  another  town  at  fome  diftance  from  it, 
which  ihey  call  A'oto  Nuovo.  E.  Long.  14.  o.  N. 
Lat.  36.  50, 


PUltC 
CCJLVl. 


particular  form,  beint;  flattifli  at  the  belly,  and  rifing  to  Notonffl* 

a  ridge  nn  the  middle  of  the  Ijack  ;  fo  that  when  it 

fwims,  which  is  almoft  always  on   the  back,  its  body 

has  much  therefemblanccofa  boat  in  liguic,and  whence 

its  vulgar  name.      It  is  ci;j;ht  lines  long,  three  broad, 

and  two  and  a  halfthick.  The  belly  is  jointed,  (Iriated, 

and,  as  Barbut  obierves,  hairy.     Nature  has  provided 

it  with  an  offenfive  weapon  refembling  a  fling,  which 

it  thrulls  out  when  hurt  from  a  large  opening  at  the 

tail.     The  head  is  lar^e  and  hard.     I'he  eyes  of  nearly 


Noro  (  F(il-(!i),  one  of  the  three  valleys  or  provmces    a  triangular  form.    The  nofe  is  a  long,  green,  hollow 
into  which  Sicily  is  divided  ;  and  it  lies  between  the    probofcis,  ending  in  a  hard  and  iharp  point,  which  in 

'    " '  "  "      its  natural  pollure  remains  under  the  belly,  and  reaches 

to  the  middle  pair  of  legs.  The  outer  pair  of  its  wings 
are  of  a  pale  fleih-  colour,  with  fpots  of  a  dead  white  ; 
thefe  are  long,  narrow,  and  fome  what  tranfparent : 
they  term'nate  in  a  roundilh  point,  and  ptrfeclly  co- 
ver the  whole  body.  The  triangular  piece  which  Hands 
between  the  top  of  the   wings   is  h.ird,  and  pcrfedly 


fea,   Val-di-Uimi  na,    and    Val-di-Mazara.     Nolo    is 
tlie  capital  town. 

NOTONECTA,  the  boat-fly  ;  a  genns  of  infers 
belonging  to  the  order  of  hemyptcra.  B.irbut  gives 
the  following  charafter  of  this  genus.  "  The  rollrum 
is  intlefled  :  the  antennsc  are  fliorter  than  the  thorax  ; 
the  four   wings,  which  are  coriaceous  irom  their  bafe 


to   their  middle,   are  folded  together  crofs-wifc  ;  the  black;  the  inner  wings  arc  broader  and  Ihorter  than  the 

hind  feet  are  hairy,  and  formed  for  fwimming.     To  outer   ones  ;  they  are  thin   and  perieftly  tranfparent, 

which  may  be  added,  that  tlie  tarfi  are    compofed  of  and  are  of  a  pale  pearl  colour.     The  hinder  pair  being 

two  articulations,  and  all  the  fix  feet  are  equally  formed  greatly  longer  than  all  the  reft,  they  fcrve  as  oars  ;  and 

for  fwimming.  The  abdomen  terminated  by  four  little  nature  has  tufted  them  with  hair  at  the  end  for  that 

horns  or  appendices."     He  alfo  defcribes  the  notonec-  purpofe.     This  creature  moftly  lives  in    the    water, 


ta  glauca,  Linn.  n°  i.  in  thefe  words.  "  This  infefthas 
a  head  fomewhat  round,  of  which  the  eyes  feem  to 
take  up  the  greateil  part.  Thofe  eyes  are  l>rowii  and 
very  large,  the  reft  of  the  head  being  yellow.      In  the 


where  it  preys  on  fmall  infeifls,  killing  them  and  fuck- 
ing their  juices  with  its  probofcis,  in  the  manner  of 
the  water  fcorpion  and  many  other  aquatic  infefts  ; 
and  it  fei/.es  its  prey  violently,   and  darts   with  incre- 


fore  part  it  has  a  (harp  trunk  that  projefts,  and  is  in-  dible  fwiftnefs  to  a  confiderablc  diftance  after  it. 
fleifled  between  the  fore  feet.  On  the  fides  are  feen  Though  it  generally  lives  in  the  water,  it  fome- 
the  antenns,  very  fmall,  yellowilh,  and  that  fpring  times,  however,  crawls  out  in  good  weather  ;  and  dry- 
from  under  the  head.  The  thorax,  which  is  broad,  ing  its  wings  by  expanding  them  in  the  fun,  takes 
lliort,  and  fmooth,  is  yellow  on  the  fore  and  black  flight,  and  becomes  an  inhaliitant  of  the  air,  not  to  be 
on  the  back  part.  The  efcutcheon  is  large,  of  a  rough  known  for  the  fame  creature,  unlefs  to  thofe  who  had 
black,  and  as  it  were  nappy.  The  elytra,  rather  accurately  obferved  it  before;  when  tri;d  of  flying,  or 
large,  and  crofted  over  each  other,  are  a  mixture  of  in  danger  of  an  enemy,  it  im.mediately  plunges  into  the 
brown  and  yellow,  not  unlike  the  colour  of  rutt,  which  v/ater.  We  are  told  that  there  are  1 4  ipecies  of  it,  feveii 
makes  it  look  cloudy.  The  under  part  of  tlie  body  of  which  are  common  in  Europe  in  waters,  &c. 
is  brown  ;  and  at  the  extremity  of  the  abdomen  are  to  NO  FTEBURG,  a  town  of  Ruffia,  in  the  pro- 
be feen  a  few  hairs.  The  feet,  fx  in  number,  are  of  a  vince  of  Ingria,  feated  on  an  ifland  in  the  lake  Ladoga, 
light  brown,  the  two  hindermoft  having  on  the  leg  at  the  place  where  the  river  Nieva  proceeds  from  this 
and  tarfus  hairs  that  give  them  the  Ihape  of  fins,  nor  lake.  It  is  ftrong,  has  a  good  citadel,  and  was  capi- 
are  they  terminated  by  nails.  The  four  anterior  ones  tal  of  the  province  before  Peterfburg  was  built.  E, 
are  fomewhat  flat,  and  fervethe  animal  to fwiin  with;  Long.  31.  40.  N.  Lat.  60.0. 

but  at  tlieir  extremity  they  have  nails  and  no  hairs.  NOTTINGHAMSHIRE,  a  county  of  England, 
This  infeifl  is  feen  in  fiagnating  waters,  where  it  fwims  bounded  on  the  eaft  by  Lincolnlhire,  on  the  fouth  eaft 
on  its  back,  and  prefents  its  abdomen  upwards ;  for  and  fouth  by  Leicefterlhire,  on  the  v/eft  by  Derby 
which  reafon  it  has  been  called  by  the  Greek  name  of  fliire,  and  on  the  north,  and  north-weft  by  Yorkihire. 
notoneda.  The  hinder  feet,  longer  than  the  reft,  ferve  It  extends  in  length  48  miles,  25  in  breadth,  and  1 10 
it  as  paddles.  It  is  very  nimble,  and  dives  down  incompafs;  containing  560,000  acres,  8  hundreds, 
when  you  go  to  take  hold  of  it ;  after  which,  it  rifes  9  market-towns,  168  parifties,  450  villages,  about 
again  to  the  furface  of  the  water.  It  muft  be  cautioufly  17460  houfes,  and  95000  inhabitants.  No  county 
handled  if  one  would  avoid  being  pricked  by  it,  for  in  England  enjoys  a  pleafanter  and  healthier  air. 
the  point  of  its  roftrum  is  exceeding  Iharp  and  in-  As  for  the  foil,  it  differs  widely  in  diiferent  parts 
tolerably  painful,  but  it  goes  off  in  a  fev.' minutes.  The  of  the  county.  Towards  the  weft,  where  lies  the 
larva  very  much  refembles  the  perfe<5l  infedl."  Such  foreft  of  Sherwood,  it  is  fandy  ;  and  therefore  that 
is  the  account  that  Mr  Bnrbut  gives  of  this  beautiful  part  of  the  county  is  called  by  the  inhabitants  the 
nimble  little  creature,  which  v.e  thouglit  it  our  duty  Sand:  but  the  fouth  and  eaft  parts,  watered  by  the 
to  lay  before  our  readers,  as  this  gentleman  feems  to  Trent  and  the  rivulets  that  fall  into  it,  are  clayey ; 
have  been  particularly  attentive  to  the  fubjecl.  To  this  and  for  that  reafon  are  called  by  the  Inhabitants 
account,  however,  we  fhall  add  the  following.  Its  the  Clay.  The  latter  is  fruitful  both  in  corn  and  pa- 
legs  are  long  ;  when  taken  out  of  the  water  it  hops  :  fture  ;  but  the  former  produces  little  befides  wood, 
it  i'  very  common  in  th;  ponds  of  water  in  Hyde-park,  coal,  and  fome  lead.  The  county  has  a  variety  of 
«nd  in  feveral  other  places  about  London,  It  is  of  a  very  commodities  and  manufaftoi-es,  as  wool,  leatlier,  tal- 
low. 
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Uottmg-  low,  butter,  cheefe,  coal,  marl,  cattle,  malt,  liquo 
hamfh.rc  ^jj-j^  ftockina;s,  glafs,  earthen-wares,  and  ftrong  ale 
Nott.ng-    rpj^^  principal  rivers  are  the  Trent  and  Idle.     Tin 


ham. 


prnrcipal 
Trent,  whofe  name  is  fiippofed  to  be  derived  from 
the  French  or  Latin  word  fignifying /'/;/>/)',  either  be- 
caufe  it  receives  thirty  rmaller  rivers,  or  has  thirty 
different  forts  of  fidi  in  it,  is  inferior  to  no  river  in- 
England,  but  the  vS^vern,  Thames,  and  Humbcr,  It 
enters  the  county  on  the  ftjuth-weft,  and  palfes  tl;rough 
it  to  the  north-eaft,  where  it  enters  Luicolnfhire, 
and  after  a  long  courfe  f  dls  at  lad  into  the  Humber. 
The  Idle  rifes  in  Sherwood  foreft  ;  and  after  tra- 
verfing  the  northern  part  of  the  county,  falls  into  the 
Trent  upon  the  borders  of  Yorkihire  and  Lincolnfliire. 

The  fpacious  foreft  of  Sherv/ood  lies  in  the  weft 
part  of  the  county,  and  indeed  takes  up  the  greateil 
part  of  it.  It  was  formerly  ib  thick,  that  it  was 
hardly  palfable  ;  but  now  it  is  much  thinner.  It  feeds 
an  infinite  number  of  deer,  and  ftags  ;  and  has  fome 
towns  in  it,  of  which  Mansfield  is  the  chief.  _  It 
abounds  in  coal,  and  a  ro;)d  lies  through  it  for  thirty 
miles  together.  Since  the  reign  of  King  Edward  I. 
the  nobility  and  gentry  have  had  grants  of  it.  It  was 
governed  by  a  great  number  of  olncers  under  the  late 
€arl  of  Chefterfield,  chief  forefter  ;  whofe  anceftor,  Sir 
John  Stanhope,  had  a  grant  of  it,  with  liberty  to  de- 
ftroy  and  kill  at  pleafure,  referving  only  an  hundred 
deer  in  the  whole  walk.  The  duke  of  Newcaftle  is  now 
fteward  .and  keeper.     The  principal  town  is 

Nottingham,  which  gives  name  to  the  county.  It 
is  a  handfome  town,  and  a  county  of  itfelf  by  charier. 
The  name  is  derived  from  the  Saxon  word  Suottaigham, 
which  fignifies  caves,  from  the  caves  and  apartments 
anciently  dug  in  the  rocks  on  which  the  town  ftands. 
Thefe,  being  foft,  eafily  yield  to  the  fpade  and  pick- 
axe ;  whence  the  townfmen  have  excellent  cellars  for 
the  vaft  quantities  of  malt  liquors  made  here,  and 
fent,  as  well  as  their  malt,  to  moft  parts  of  England. 
The  fituation  of  the  town  is  very  pleafant,  having 
meadows  on  one  hand,  and  hills  of  a  gentle,  eafy 
afcent,  on  the  other.  It  is  well  fnpplied  with  fuel, 
both  wood  and  coal,  from  the  foreft  ;  and  v/ith  fifli  by 
the  Trent,  which  runs  about  a  mile  to  tlie  fouth  of  it, 
and  has  been  made  navigable  for  barges  :  fo  that  they 
receive  by  it  not  only  great  quantities  o\  cheefe  from 
Warwickfhire  and  St.ifFordfliire  ;  but  all  their  heavy 
goods  from  the  Humber,  and  even  from  Hull.  Over 
the  Trent  is  a  ftately  ftone-bridge  of  19  arches,  where 
the  river  is  very  large  and  deep,  having  received  the 
addition  of  the  Dove,  the  Derwent,  th;  Irwafli,  and 


the  Soar,  three  of  them  great 


of  them'-.lves, 


which  fall  into  It  atler  its  patiin^  by  Barton  in  Stafford- 
Ihire. 

1'he  town  is  of  great  antiquity,  and  it  had  formerly 
a  ftrong  caftle,  in  which  the  Danes,  in  the  time  of  the 
heptarchy,  held  out  a  fiege  againft  Buthred  king  of 
Mercia,  Alfred,  and  Ethelred  his  brother,  king  of  tlie 
Weft  Saxons. 

Soon  Sifter  the  conqueft,  William  either  repaired 
this  fortrcfs  or  built  a  new  one  on  the  fame  fpot,  in 
the  fccond  year  of  his  reign,  probably  to  fc^urc  are- 
treat  on  his  expedition  agamft  Eiiv/in  Earl  of  Chjftcr 
andMorcar  Earlof  Norihuir.bevland,  who  had  revolt- 
ed. He  committed  the  cuftodyof  it  to  William  Pe- 
Verell,  Lis  natural  fon,  v,ho  has  by  fome  been  confi- 
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dercd  as  the  founder.  It  ftands  on  a  fteep  rock,  at  the 
foot  (f  which  runs  tlie  river  Leen. 

Dccring,  in  his  hiftory  of  Nottingham,  feems  very 
jnlllytoexpli.de  the  ftory  of  the  [lace  called  Morti- 
nier's-hole,  having  been  made  as  a  hiding-place  for 
him  ;  and  from  his  def-'ription  of  it,  fhows  that  it  was 
meant  as  a  private  palfage  to  the  caftle,  to  relieve  it 
with  m.en  or  provifions  in  a  fiege.  He  fays  that  it  is 
one  continued  ftair-cafe,  witliout  any  room,  or  even 
a  place  to  fit  down  on.  It  was  by  this  paliage  tliat  Ed- 
ward III.  got  into  the  caftle  and  furprized  Mortimer 
and  the  queen  ;  and  from  hence,  and  his  being  carrfed 
away  through  it,  it  has  its  name. 

Edward  iV.  greatly  enlarged  the  caftle  but  did  not 
live  to  complete  the  buildings  he  begun.  Richard  III. 
finilhed  them. 

It  was  granted  by  James  I.  to  Francis  Earl  of  Rut- 
land, who  pulled  do-wn  many  of  the  buildings;  but 
it  was  ftill  of  f  1  m.uch  ftrength,  that  Charles  I.  in 
1642,  pitched  on  it  as  the  place  for  beginning  his 
operations  of  war.  He  fet  up  his  ftandard,  firft  on 
the  walls  of  the  caftle,  but  in  two  or  three  days  re- 
moved it  to  a  clofe  on  the  north-fide  of  the  caftle, 
without  the  wall,  on  a  round  fpot ;  after  which  it  was 
lor  many  years  called  Standard  clofe,  and  fince,  from 
the  name  of  one  who  rented  it,  Nevil's  clofe.  Where 
th:  ftandard  was  fixed,  there  ftood  a  poft  for  a  confi- 
derable  time.  It  is  a  common  error  that  it  was  ereifl- 
ed  on  a  place  called  Derry-mount,  a  little  further  north 
than  the  clofe  juft  mentioned  ;  this  is  an  artificial  hill 
raifed  on  purpofe  for  a  v/ind-mill,  which  formerly  was 
there.  The  cattle  was  afterwards  fequeftered  by  the  par- 
liament, and  the  trees  in  the  park  cut  down. 

'I'his  caftle  was  fo  ftrong  tliat  it  was  never  taken  by 
ftorm.  After  the  civil  war,  Cromwell  ordered  it  to 
be  demoliflied.  On  the  reftoration,  the  duke  of  Buck- 
ingham, whofe  mother  was  daughter  and  heir  of  this 
Francis  Earl  of  Rutland,  had  it  reftored  to  him,  and 
fold  it  to  William  Cavendifh,  marquis  and  afterwards 
duke  of  Newcaftle.  In  1664  he  began  the  prefent 
building,  but  died  in  1676,  when  the  work  was  not 
far  advanced.  However,  he  bad  the  building  of  itfo 
much  at  heart,  that  he  left  the  revenue  of  a  confider- 
ablc  eftate  to  be  applied  to  that  purpofe,  and  it  was 
finilhed  by  Heni-y  his  fon.  The  expence  was  about 
14,0001.  It  is  one  of  the  feats  of  the  prefent  duke 
of  Newcaftle. 

In  the  park,  weft  of  the  caftle,  and  facing  the  river 
Leen,  are  fome  rem.ains  of  an  ancient  biulding  (if  it 
may  be  lb  called)  cut  and  framed  in  the  rock.  Dr 
Stukely  gives  it,  as  he  does  moft  things,  to  tlie  Bri- 
tons. Many  other  ancient  excavations  have  been 
found  iit  other  parts  of  the  rocks. 

The  frames  for  knitting  ftockings  wert  invented  by 
one  William  Lea  of  this  county,  about  the  beginning- 
of  the  laft  century  ;  but  he  not  meeting  with  the  en- 
ccnragement  he  expefled  (a  cafe  too  common  with 
the  firil  inventors  of  the  moft  ufefularts),  went  with 
fevsral  of  his  workmen  to  France,  on  the  invitation  of 
Henry  IV.  The  death  of  that  king,  and  the  troubles 
which  cnfued,  prevented  attention  being  given  to  the 
work.  Lea  died  there,  and  moft  of  his  men  returned 
to  England.  Other  attempts  were  made  to  fteal  the 
trade,  without  better  fuccefs,  and  it  has  flouriflicd  here 
ever  fince,  and  is  now  carried  on  to  a  very  confiderable 

extent. 
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extent.  It  is  noted  for  its  horfe-raccs  on  a  fine 
courfe  on  the  north  fide  of  the  town.  The  corpora- 
tion is  governed  by  a  mayor,  recorder,  fix  aldermen, 
two  coroners,  two  fherilfs,  two  chamberlains,  and 
twenty-four  common-council  men,  eighteen  of  the 
fenior-council,  and  fix  of  the  junior,  a  bell-l)earer, 
and  two  pinders,  one  for  the  fields  and  the  other  for 
the  meadows.  The  town  being  within  the  jui  il'diflion 
of  the  foreft,  the  former  of  thefe  pinJers  is  town- 
woodward,  and  attends  the  forell  courts.  It  has  three 
neat  churclies,  the  chief  of  which  is  St  Mary's  ;  and 
an  alms-houfe,  endowed  with  tool,  a-year,  for  twelve 
poor  people ;  with  a  noble  town  houfe,  furrounded 
with  piazzas.  A  confiderable  trade  is  carried  on  in 
glafs  and  earthen  wares,  and  framc-ftcckings,  befides 
the  malt,  and  malt-liquors,  mentioned  above.  Mar- 
shal Tallard,  when  a  prifoner  in  England,  was  con- 
fined to  this  town  and  county.  In  the  duke  of  New- 
caftle's  park  there  is  a  ledge  of  rocks  liewn  into  a 
church,  houfes,  chambers,  dove-houfes,  &c.  The 
altar  of  the  church  is  natural  rock  ;  and  between  that 
and  the  caftle  there  is  an  hermitage  of  the  like  work- 
manlhip.  Upon  the  lide  of  a  hill  there  is  a  very  ex- 
traordinaiT'  fort  of  a  houfe,  where  you  enter  at  the 
o;arret,  and  al'cend  to  the  cellar,  which  is  at  the  top 
of  the  houfe.  Here  is  a  noted  hofpital  founded  by 
John  Piumtree,  Efq;  in  the  reign  ot  Richard  II.  for 
thirteen  poor  old  widows.  There  are  four  tiandfome 
bridges  over  the  Trent  and  Lind.  To  keep  thefe  in  re- 
pair, and  for  otiier  public  purpofes,  the  corporation  has 
?;ood  eltates.  This  town  and  Winchelfca  both  give  title 
of  earl  to  the  noble  family  of  Finch.  Here  David 
king  of  Scots,  when  a  prifoner  in  England,  rclided  ; 
and  under-ground  is  a  vault,  called  Mortimer's  hole, 
becaufe  Roger  Mortimer  earl  of  March  is  faid  to 
have  abfconded  in  it,  when  he  was  taken  and  hanged 
by  order  of  Edward  III.  W.  Long.  i.  5.  N.  Lat.  53.  o. 

NOVA-SCOTIA.     See  Nava-ScoTiA. 

Nova  ZemMa.     See  A'(;^<7  Zembla. 

NOVALLE,  a  fmall,  rich,  and  populous  town  of 
Italy,  between  Padus  and  Trevifo.  E.Long.  12.5. 
N.  Lat.  45.  35- 

NOVARA,  an  ancient  and  ftrong  city  of  Italy, 
in  the  duchy  of  Milan,  and  capital  of  the  Novarefe. 
Some  pretend  that  this  city  was  built  by  tlie  Tro- 
jans, and  fo  called  qi'nji  Novu  jlra,  becaure  they  had 
crefled  there  a  temple  to  Venus.  Tacitus  mentions 
its  being  made  a  municipal  city  by  the  Romans, 
and  there  are  many  infcriptions  ftill  extant,  which 
fufficiently  prove  its  ancient  fjilendor.  It  is  now  a 
fmall  but  well-built  town,  fituated  on  a  little  emi- 
nence, in  a  fine  country,  betwixt  two  rivers  very  well 
fortified,  and  i$  the  fee  of  a  biftiop  fuffragan  of  Mi- 
lan. It  is  remarkable  for  the  feveial  (leges  full. lined 
i.i  paft  times,  and  fir  being  the  birth-place  oi' Peter 
Lombard,  mailer  of  the  fentcnces.  E.  Long.  '0.  35. 
N.  Lat.  45.  25. 

NOVATIAN,  who  made  fo  much  noife  and  fo 
preatly  difturbed  the  peace  of  the  church,  was,  we  are 
told,  firft  a  Pagan  philoibpher.  He  vv'as  baptized  in  bed 
when  dangeroully  ill  :  recovering,  however,  he  was 
afterwards  ordained  prie'.l  of  the  church  of  Rome, 
his  biihop  having  obtained  this  favour  for  him,  which 
the  clergy  and  people  were  far  from  bein!^  difpofedto 
VoL.XIIL 


grant.  He  does  not  appear  to  have  had  the  gflod  of  N-jvatian, 
the  church  much  at  heart ;  for  with  hi j  wtt,  know-  N  )vatian«. 
ledge,  and  eloquence,  he  might  have  b;en  peculiarly 
fervicealile  to  her,  had  he  not  v/ilh  cowardice  fiinink 
from  his  duty  when  he  dreaded  pcrfecution.  His 
ambition  to  be  made  a  bilhfp  likewife  mifled  him ; 
and  what  occafioned  the  apoftacy  of  rr.oft  of  the  firft 
herefiarchs,  alfo  occafioned  his.  On  the  death  of  Fa- 
bian biftop  of  Rome,  after  writing  a  letter  to  St  Cy- 
prian, he  remained  quiet  whilft  the  fee  was  vacant; 
but  the  promotion  of  Cornelius  to  that  dignity  ex- 
cited his  envy  and  jealoufy  to  no  common  pitch.  The 
confequence  xvas  a  feparalion  from  the  new  bidiop, 
and  from  thofe  vrho  profefied  to  believe,  what  Nova- 
tian  (Ircnuou'ly  denied,  that  tlie  church  could  receive 
thole  again  v.-ho  had  been  guilty  of  idolatry.  He 
foon  got  a  number  of  followers  among  the  laity,  anJ 
fome  even  among  the  clergy.  Novatiis,  a  prieil  cl' 
Carthage,  was  one  of  his  party,  and  l;avii:g  been  a 
p.irty-man  himfelf  againft  St  Cyprian,  brought  his  ad- 
herents with  him.  He  got  himfelf  confecrated  Bifliop 
of  Rome  in  a  mcfl  infamous  and  clandeftine  mnnner, 
by  three  weak  men  whom  he  had  moll  grofsly  impo- 
fed  upon,  and  one  of  whom  did  penance  for  having 
been  concerned  in  what  was  fo  corjtrary  to  ord;-r,  de- 
cency, and  the  lules  of  the  church. 

His  defignf,  however,  in  this  difgraccful  afF;tir  did 
not  fucceed,  for  he  was  not  acknowledged  as  bithop 
of  thatdiocelc;  Cornelius  beingr  confirmed  in  it,  whihl 
he  was  condemned  and  excommunicated.  He  dill, 
however,  taught  his  dO'ftrine,  and  at  length  became 
the  head  of  the  party  which  bears  his  name.  Eefides 
the  letter  mentioned  above,  St  Jerome  fays  he  wrote 
on  the  Pcfover,  on  the  Sabbath,  on  Circumcifwn,  on 
the  H':gh  Prief.s,  on  Prayer,  on  jfeiviJI}  mealj,  and  on 
F'lrnmej's  of  T>iwd,  &c.  witli  a  large  treatife  on  the  Tri- 
m'.y.  None  of  diem  appear  under  his  c.vn\.  name,  and 
fome  aie  thought  not  to  be  his. 

NOVATIANS,  Novatiani,  a  fca  of  ancient  here- 
tics, that  arofe  towards  the  clofe  of  the  third  century, 
fo  called  from  Novali^m,  a  prieft  of  Rome,  (fee  the 
preceding  article).  They  were  called  alfo  Cathari, 
from  «.siuf'Q^,(ure,  q.  d.  Puritans. 

Novatiaii  firll  feparated  from  llie  communion  of 
pope  Cornelius,  on  pretence  of  his  being  too  eafy  in 
admitting  to  repentance  thofe  ^^'ho  had  fallen  ofi"  in 
times  of  perfecution. 

Novatus  coming  to  Rome,  joined  himfelf  to  the 
fai^ion  of  Novati.iu  ;  and  both  maintained,  that  there 
was  no  other  admillion  into  tlie  church  but  by  the  re- 
pentance in  haptiim  ;  grounding  their  opinion  on 
that  of  St  Paul :  "  It  is  impDilible  for  thofe  once 
"  enlightened,  and  who  have  tafted  the  heavenly  git't, 
"  if  they  fail  away,  to  renew  tlierrifelvei  by  repeiit- 
"  ance." 

Not  that  they  denied  but  a  perl'im  fallen  into  any 
fin,  how  grievous  foever,  might  obtain  pardon  by  re- 
pen' ance;  for  they  themfelves  recommend  repentance 
in  the  ftrrngeft  terms  :  but  their  doctrine  was,  that 
the  church  had  it  not  in  its  power  to  receive  ilnners 
into  its  communion,  as  having  no  way  of'rcniitting 
fins  but  by  baptifni  ;  v.hi^li  Oiiee  received  could  n-jt 
be  repeated. 

In  procefs  of  time  the  jVoviitians  foftened  and  mo, 
R  derated 
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Novation   derated  the  ligour  of  their  m  ifter's  doiftiine,  and  only 
refufed  aljfolulion  to  very  great  fimiers. 

The  two  leaders  were  profcrib.d,  and  declared  he- 
retics, ncn-  fur  oxluding  penitents  from  communion, 
but  for  denying  that  the  church  had  a  power  oi  re- 
mitting fins.      See  NovATUS. 

NOVATION,  or  Innovation,  in  the  civil  law, 
denotes  the  change  of  one  kind  of  obligation  im-  ano- 
ti^.er  ;  as  when  a  promhe  is  accepted  inllead  of  a  writ- 
ten obligation. 

NOVATUS,  a  prieft  of  Carthage,  in  the  third 
century,  who,  to  avoid  being  punlihed  for  a  crime, 
joined  with  the  deacon,  named  Ftilkijftmus,  again  ft  St 
Cyprian.  He  went  to  Rome  in  25  i  ;  and  theie found 
Novatian,  who  had  acquired  great  reputation  by  his 
eloquence,  but  who  murmured  at  his  not  being  raifed 
to  ihe  fee  of  Rome  in  preference  to  Cornelius.  No- 
vatus  contrafled  a  frlendiliip  with  him  ;  and  afterwards 
promoted  the  detelhihle  confecratlon  of  Novatian  to 
the  fee  of  Rome.  This  irregular  confecraiion  produced 
a  very  great  fchifm  :  Novatus  alfo  maintained,  tliat  the 
cluu-ch  had  not  tlie  power  to  receive  thofe  to  com- 
jnunlon  who  were  fallen  into  idolatry. 

NOVEL,  a  fiflltlous  nairative  in  profe,  which  pro- 
felTos  to  exhibit  the  natural  workings  of  the  human 
heart,  the  happinefs  and  mifery  of  private  liie,  and, 
above  all,  the  nature  of  tlie  affeiflion  called  Love,  and 
the  confequence  of  indulging  it  in  certain  circum- 
ftance. 

The  novel  fprung  out  of  the  old  romance,  and  has 
been  cenfured  for  infipidity,  as  its  parent  was  for  ex- 
travagance. (See  Romance.).  That  the  greater 
part  of  ihofe  abfurd  diings,  which,  under  this  title, 
are  daily  iffuing  from  the  prefs,  dcferve  all  the  con- 
tempt widi  which  they  can  be  treated,  is  a  pofition 
which  we  feel  not  ouifelves  inclined  to  controvert  ; 
hut  we  cannot  admit  that  any  fpecies  of  writing  is  in 
itfelf  inllpid,  merely  bccaufe  numbers  have  atempted 
it  without  fucccfs.  The  heroic  poems  of  Blackmore 
are  univerfaliy  known  to  be  contemptible  perform- 
ances ;  and  if  we  had  before  us  all  the  heroic  poatry 
th.it  has  ever  been  written,  how  many  thoufands  of 
volumes  ihould  we  hai'e  as  mean  as  either  Pnnce  Ar- 
th::r.  King  Arthur,  Elize,  nr  Alfred?  Yet  no  critic  has 
hitherto  dared  to  maintain,  that  heroic  poetry  is  an 
infipid  fpecies  of  writing. 

But  t )  the  novel  objections  have  been  urged  of 
more  importance  th.an  its  Infipidity.  It  has  been  often 
affiimed  with  learned  folemnity,  that  the  perufal  of 
novels  tends  to  corrupt  the  youth  of  both  fexes :  to 
produce  effeminacy  in  men  and  extravagant  notions 
of  the  happinefs  of  love  in  women  ;  that  it  diverts  the 
minds  of  the  former  from  moi-e  ferious  and  ufeful  ftu- 
dies,  and  expofes  the  latter  to  the  arts  of  feduction. 
That  there  are  too  many  novels  to  which  this  objec- 
tion is  applicable  in  its  full  force,  is  a  fact  which  we 
are  afraid  cannr.t  be  denied  :  but  when  it  is  admitted, 
let  not  thefe  peformances  be  again  accufed  of  infipi- 
dity :  for  were  they  infipid,  they  could  have  no  fuch 
confequcnce.s.  It  is  by  l.iyiiig  faft  hold  of  the  heart 
tJiat  they  lead  it  allray.  That  a  novel  might  be  writ- 
ten fo  as  to  intereit  the  heart  in  behalf  of  virtue,  as 
much  as  any  one  has  ever  warped  it  to  tlie  fide  ot 
vice,  is  a  truth  which  no  man  will  ever  venture  to  call 
In  quelUon  who  has  any  knowledge  of  human  na- 


ture ;  and  tl.erefijre  we  are  decidedly  of  ophlion,  that      Kovd. 
there  may  be  novels  worthy  at  once  of  the  perufal  of  ^""T'  ^ 
inexperiericed  youth  and  hoary  wifd  jrn.     A   critic  *,     ^ 
by  no  means    too  indulgent  to  works  of  fancy,   and 
among  whofe  fiiihngs  laxity  of  moials  has  never  been 
numbered,  thus  exprelles   himfelf  on    the  fubjesfl    of 
novel  writing  : — "  Thefe  familiar  hhlories  may  per- 
haps be  made  of  a  greater  ufe  than  the  folemnities  of 
profelfed  morality,  and  convey  the  knowledge  of  vice 
and  virtue  with  more  efficacy  than  axioms  and  defini- 
tions.    But  if  the  power  of  example  is  fo  great  as  to 
take  pofleiiion  of  the  memory  by  a   kind  of  violence, 
and  produce  effecls  almofl  witliout  the  intervention  of 
the  will,  care  ought  to  be  taken,  that,  when  the  choice 
is  unreftrained,  the  belf  examples  only  Ihould  be  ex- 
hibited ;  and  that  what  is  likely  to  operate  fo  ftrong- 
ly,  Ihould  not  be  rnirchicvous  or  uncertain  in  its   el- 
feas." 

We  have  faid,  that  the  novel  profelfes  above  all 
things  to  exhibit  the  natui'e  of  love  and  its  confequen- 
ces.  Whttlier  this  be  olfentlai  to  fuch  performances 
may  perhaps  be  real'iuiably  qtieftioned  :  but  it  has 
been  made  an  important  part  rf  rhe  drama  in  moll 
i^.ovtls,and  we  tliink,  with  great  propriety.  It  is  the 
objeift  ot  tlienovelill  to  give  a  true  picture  of  life,  di- 
verlificd  only  by  accidents  that  daily  happen  in  the 
world,  and  influenced  by  pallions  and  qualities  v.-hich 
are  re.illy  to  be  found  in  converfing  witli  mankind. 
To  accomplifh  thisobjefl,  he  conceives  a  hero  or  he 
roine,  whom  he  places  in  a  certain  rank  of  life,  en- 
dues witll  certain  qualities  of  body  arid  mind,  and 
conducts,  through  many  viciffitudes  of  fortune,  either 
to  the  fummit  cf  happinefs  or  to  the  abyls  of  milery, 
according  to  the  pallion  which  he  wiffies  to  excite  in 
his  readers.  In  the  modern  novel,  this  hero  or  he- 
roine is  never  placed  on  a  throne,  or  buried  in  a  cot- 
tage; beeaufe  to  the  monarch  and  the  cottager  no  dif- 
ficulties occur  which  can  deeply  interefl  tlie  majority 
of  readers.  But  among  the  virtuous  part  of  the  in- 
termediate orders  of  fociety,  that  affeiftion  which  we 
call  lovi'  fcldom  fails,  at  fbme  period  of  life,  to  take  poi^ 
feffion  of  the  heai  ts  o!  bntli  fexes  ;  and  wherever  it  has 
place,  it  mulf  be  productive  of  happinefs  or  of  mifery. 
In  the  proper  management  of  this  pafficn  ci-nfifts  much 
of  die  diiiiculty  of  the  novel-vvriLcr.  He  muft  exhi- 
bit this  hei  o  as  feeling  all  the  pangs  and  pleafures  of 
love,  as  Ibmj  times  animated  with  hope,  and  fome- 
times  ready  to  fink  into  defpair,  but  always  exerting 
himfelf  to  obtain  the  gratification  of  his  wifhes.  In 
doing  this,  care  ihould  be  taken,  either  that  he  never 
tranfgrefs  the  laws  of  virtue,  or  at  leau  tliat  he  never 
tranlgrefs  them  with  impunity. 

"  It  is  juilly  confidered  as  the  grcateft  excellency 
of  art  to  imitate  nature  :  but  it  is  necelfary  to  di^lin- 
guilli  thofe  parts  of  na'ure  which  are  moil  proper  for 
imitation  ;  greater  care  is  ftill  required  in  reprei'enting 
life,  wliicli  is  fo  often  dilcoloured  by  pallion  or  de- 
formed by  wickednefs.  If  the  world  be  promifcuouily 
defcribed.  I  cannot  perceive  (fays  the  great  critic  al- 
ready quoted)  of  what  ul'c  it  can  be  to  read  the  ac- 
count; or  wliy  it  may  not  be  as  fafe  to  turn  the  eye 
immediately  upon  mankind,  as  upon  a  mirror  which 
ihows  all  that  prefents  itfelf  without  difcrimination. 
It  is  therefore  not  a  futficient  vindication  of  a  char 
rader,  that  it  is  drawn  as  it  appears :  for  many  cha- 
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Nfivcl.      raifters  onglit  never  to  be  drawn  ;  nor  of  a  narrative, 

'~~~^ '  that  the  truhi  of  events  is  agreeable  to  obftrvation  ;  for 

that  obfervation  which  is  called  knowledge  of  the 
■world  will  be  found  much  more  frequently  to  make 
men  cunning  than  good.  The  purpofc  of  ihcfe  wri- 
tings is  furely  not  only  to  fliow  mankind,  but  to  pro- 
vide that  they  may  be  fcen  hereafter  withlefs  hazard  ; 
to  teach  the  means  of  avoiding  the  fnares  which  arc 
laid  by  treachery  for  innocence,  without  infuring 
any  wiili  for  that  fup';riority  with  which  the  betrayer 
flatters  his  vanity  ;  to  give  the  power  of  counterafting 
fraud,  without  the  temptation  to  praflifc  it  ;  to  ini- 
tiate youth  by  meek  encounters  in  the  art  of  neceffary 
defence  ;  and  to  increafe  prudence  without  impairing 
virtue. 

"  Many  writers,  for  the  fake  of  following  nature, 
fo  mingle  good  and  bad  qualities  in  their  principal 
perfonages,  that  they  are  both  equally  confpicuous  ; 
and  as  we  accompany  them  through  their  adventures 
with  delight,  and  are  led  by  degrees  to  intereft  our- 
felves  in  their  favour,  we  lofe  the  abhorence  of  their 
faults,  becaufe  they  do  not  hinder  our  pleafures,  or  per- 
haps regard  them  with  fome  kindnefs  for  being  united 
with  fo  much  merit. — There  have  been  men  indeed 
fplendidly  wicked,  whofe  endowments  threw  a  bright- 
iiefs  on  their  crimes,  and  whom  fcarce  any  villainy 
znade  perfecflly  deleftable,  becaufe  they  never  could 
be  wholly  diverted  of  their  excellencies  ;  but  fuch  have 
been  in  all  ages  the  great  corrupters  of  the  world  ;  and 
their  refemblance  ought  no  more  to  bepreferved  than 
the  art  of  murdering  witho\it  pain. 

"  In  narratives,  where  hiftoi-ical  veracity  has  not 
place,  there  fhould  be  exhibited  the  moft  perfeft  idea 
t)f  virtue  ;  of  virtue  not  angelical,  nor  above  proba- 
bility (for  what  we  cannot  credit  we  fliall  never  imi- 
tate), but  the  higheft  and  pureft  that  humanity  can 
reach,  which,  exercifed  in  fuch  trials  as  the  various 
revolutions  of  things  fliall  bring  upon  it,  may,  by 
conquering  fome  calamities  and  enduring  others,  teach 
us  what  we  may  hope,  and  what  we  can  perform. 
Vice  (for  vice  is  neceifary  to  be  fliown)  iliould  always 
difguft  :  nor  iliould  the  graces  of  gaiety,  or  the  dip-- 
nity  of  courage,  be  fo  united  with  it,  as  to  reconcile 
it  to  the  mind.  Wherever  it  appears,  it  fhould  rail'e 
hatred  by  the  malignity  of  its  pradlccs,  and  contempt 
by  the  meanncfs  of  its  ftratagems :  for  while  it  is 
fupported  by  either  parts  or  fpirit,  it  will  feldom  be 
heartily  abhorred." 

If  thefe  obfervaticns  be  juft,  .and  to  us  they  ap- 
pear unanfwerablc,  Richardl'on's  Lovelace  is  a  cha- 
rafter  which  ought  never  to  h.avebeen  drawn.  In  tlie 
graces  of  gaiety  and  the  dignity  of  courage,  in  libe- 
rality without  profufion,  in  preievcrance  and  addrefs, 
he  every  where  appears  as  the  lirft  of  men  :  and  tliat 
honour  with  which  he  protects  tlie  virtue  of  his  Rofe- 
bud,  if  any  inllruftion  is  to  be  drawn  from  it,  can 
only  lead  the  admirers  of  Richardfon  to  believe  that 
another  Clarili'a  might  be  in  perfctt  fafcty  were  Ihe 
to  throw  heifelfupon  the  honour  of  another  Love- 
lace. Yet  in  (he  compofition  of  this  fplendid  charac- 
ter, there  is  not  one  principle  upon  which  contidence 
can  iccuiely  relt  ;  and  Lovelace,  whilll  he  is  admired 
by  the  youth  of  both  fexes,  and  efcapes  the  contempt 
of  all  mankind,  mull;  excite  in  the  breaft  of  the  cool 
moraljft    fentiments    of  abhorrence    an-d  deteftation. 


A    French   critic   f,  fpeaking  of  this  charaflcr,  fays,      N'nvcl. 

"  By  turns  I  could  embrace  and  fia^ht  with  Lovelace,  x"^' 
TT'-i       1-         ■  1-      in  1  fliicau* 

J-lis  pride,  Ins  caiety,  his  drollery,  charm  and  amufc  tinr  of  La- 
me ;  his  genius  confounds  me  and  makes  me  fmile ;  jolicfcnimc 
his  wickednefs  aftonilhes  and  enrages  me  ;  but  at  the  or  I-* 
fame  time  I  admire  as  much  as  I  dctcil  him."    Surely  f<^"''"«  ^^ 
this  is  not  the  character  which  ought  to  be  prefented  '""'^' 
to  the  inexperienced  and  ardent  mind. 

The  molt  perkft  charaflers  which  wc  at  prefcnt  re- 
coiled in  any  novel  are  Richardfon's  Grandifon  and 
Fielding's  Allworthy.  The  virtues  of  tlie  former  arc 
pcrhajis  tinftured  with  moral  pedantry,  if  we  may  ufe 
the  expreiTion  ;  and  the  latter  fulfered  himfelt  to 
belong  imfofed  upon  by  the  arts  of  the  hypocrite  ar.d 
the  philofophical  coxcomb  ;  but  without  fome  dcfefls 
they  would  not  be  human  virtues,  and  therefore  no  ' 
objeifts  of  human  imitation.  Clariffa  is  an  excellent 
charafter :  (he  has  as  much  perfcdlion  as  can  be  ex- 
pecled  in  woman,  whilll  flie  exhibits,  at  the  fame  time, 
fome  obvious  defeds. 

As  it  is  the  object  of  the  nove'.ift  to  intereft  the 
heart,  and  to  communicate  inllruilion  through  the 
medium  of  pleafure,  his  work,  like  a  tragedy  or 
comedy,  (liould  be  one,  exhibiting  a  hero  or  heroine 
whofe  fuccefs  every  incident  fhould  contribute  to  for- 
ward or  to  retard.  In  this  rcfpeft  no  work  of  fancy 
has  ever  furpalFed  the  Tom  Jones  cf  Fielding.  It  is 
conllruifted  upon  principles  of  the  foundeft  critilcifm, 
and  contains  not  a  fingle  event  which  does  not  in 
fome  way  contribute  towards  the  winding  up  of  the 
pi;ce.  A  living  author,  deeply  read  in  Grecian  lite- 
rature, and  far  from  being  prejudiced  in  behalf  of 
any  modern,  has  been  heard  to  fay,  that  had  Arillotlc 
feen  Tom  Jones,  he  would  have  pronounced  it  a  poem 
perfcdt  in  its  kind. 

Againft  this  fentence  another  critic  of  name  has 
entered  his  proteft,  and  ftrenuof.fly  maintained  that 
nothing  can  be  a  poem  wliich  is  not  written  in  verle. 
We  fh.all  judge  of  the  truth  of  this  conclufion  by 
comparing  it  with  the  principles  from  which  it  is  de- 
duced. Having  laid  down  as  a  maxim  incontro- 
vertible, that  "  the  end  of  poetry  is  pleafure,  to  which 
ufe  itfelf  mull  be  fubfervient,"  he  very  juftly  infers 
from  this  idea,  that  "  poetry  fhould  negleft  no  ad- 
vantage that  fairly  offers  itfelf,  of  appearing  in  fuch 
a  drefi  or  mode  of  language  as  is  mofl  talking  and 
agreeable  to  us.  It  follows  (he  fays),  from  the  lame 
idea  of  the  fW  which  poetry  would  accomplilL,  that 
not  only  rhythm,  but  numbers  properly  fo  called, 
is  eliential  to  it,  and  that  it  cannot  obtain  its  own 
purpofc  unlefs  it  be  clothed  in  verse."  He  then 
proceeds  to  afk,  "  What,  from  this  cor.clufion,  are 
we  to  think  ot  thofe  nyv.-ts  or  romances,  as  they  are  call- 
ed, which  have  been  fo  current  of  late  throii-ii  all  Eu. 
rope?  As  they  propofe  pleaf^ai-e  for  their'end,  and 
profecute  it,  befiJes,  in  die  ^^'ay  oi fcflon,  though 
without  metrical  numbers,  and  generally  indeed  '"In 
harlh  and  rugged  profe,  cne  eaiily  fees  what  their 
pretentions  are,  and  under  v.hat  idea  they  are  ambi- 
tious to  be  received.  Yet  as  they  are  wholly  deiti- 
tute  of  meaJured  founds  (to  iay  nothin'^  of  their  other 
numberlefs  defefts),  they  can  at  mofl  be  confidered 
but  as  hally,  imperfeft,  and  abortive  poems :  whether 
fpawned  from  the  dramatic  or  narrative  fpecies,  it  may 
be  hard  to  fay. 

R  3  Ua. 
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Novel-  T^nfinillied  things,  one  knows  not  what  to  call. 

~     "^       '       Their  gene.-.ition's  fo  equivocal. 

Ho\'evcr,  inch  as  they  are,  thci'e  mwU'ies  have  been 
gen  -ral-y  well  received  ;  Some  for  the  real  merit  of 
thiir  execution  ;  ci/'frj,  for  their  amnfing  fubjefts  :  all 
of  1  hem,  for  the  gratification  they  afford,  or  at  lead; 
promife,  to  a  vitiated,  pallid,  and  fickly  imagination, 
that  lafl;  difeafe  of  karned  mind?,  and  fure  progno- 
ftic  of  expiring  letters.  But  whatever  may  be  the 
temporary  fucccfs  of  thefc  tilings  (for  they  vanifti  as 
fall  as  they  are  produced),  good  fenfe  will  acknow- 
ledge no  work  of  art  but  fuch  as  is  compofod  accord- 
ing to  the  laws  of  its  kind." 

Of  this  fevere  criliciim  the  author  himfelf  hns 
fjiven  us  wliat  amounts  to  a  complete  confutation. 
He  tells  us,  that  the  ancients  looked  for  fo  much  force 
and  fpirit  of  cxpreffion  in  whatever  they  dignified 
with  the  name  oi porrn,  as  fometimes  to  make  a  que 
flion  "  vphether  comedy  were  rightly  referred  to  this 
clafs,  becaufe  it  diflercd  only  in  meafare  from  mere 
profe  ?  Their  doubt  (he  juft'y  adds)  might  have 
beenfpared  or  at  leall  refolved,  if  they  had  confidered 
that  comedy  adopts  as  much  of  this  force  and  fprit 
of  words  as  is  confillent  with  the  nature  and  dignity 
of  that  pleafure  v>'hich  it  pretends  to  give  :  For  the 
name  of />!>«»  will  belong  to  every  compofition  whofe 
primary  end  is  to  pleafe,  provided  it  be  fo  conftruiSed 
as  to  afford  all  the  plealure  which  its  kind  or  fort  will 
permit." 

If  this  decifion  be  juR,  and  we  readily  admit  it, 
a  well  compofed  novel  is  Intitled  to  the  appellation 
of  a  pcem  though  it  be  written  in  profe  and  in  a  ftyle 
not  remarkable  for  elevation.  The  bufir.efs  of  the 
noveliif  is  to  interell  the  heart  by  a  difpLay  of  the 
incidents  of  common  life.  In  doing  this,  he  muft  ex- 
hibit fcenes  that  are  probable,  and  record  fpeeches 
that  are  natural.  He  is  not  at  liberty  to  invent,  but 
(mly  to  fslefl,  objedts,  and  to  call  fiom  the  mais  of 
mankind  thofe  individuals  upon  which  the  attention 
cught  moft  to  be  emp'oyed.  The  more  clofely  he 
adheres  to  this  rule,  the  more  deeply  does  he  intereft 
us  in  his  narrative  ;  becaufe  every  reader  fees  at  once 
that  it  is  poffible  he  may  at  fome  time  or  other  be  in 
circumft.mces  neatly  refenibling  thofe  ot  the  hero  of 
t!;e  tale.  Hut  the  bufinefs  of  life  is  not  tranfacled 
in  pompous  language,  and  the  fpeeches  of  real  loves 
m;ide  in  verfe  eilhsr  rhimed  or  blrmk  Were  Tom 
joms  or  Clarijj'a  liaronuc  to  be  tr.anflatcd  into  verfe, 
we  ftiiU  venture  to  alfert  that  they  would  qv.ickly 
lofc  their  hold  of  ihe  public  mind  ;  becaufe  the  Iiero 
and  heroine  would  then  appear  in  a  ligiit  which  every 
heait  muft  feel  to  be  unnatural. 

It  is  well  obferved  by  Johnibn,  that  the  lafk  of  the 
novel  writer  "  requires,  together  with  that  learning 
which  is  to  be  gained  from  books,  that  experience 
winch  cm  never  be  attained  by  fclitary  diligence,  bat 
muil  arifc  from  general  converfe  and  accurate  obfer- 
vation  of  the  living  world.  Their  performances  have, 
as  Horace  expreffes  it,  plus  oneris  quantum  vari^e  minu.r, 
little  indulgence,  and  therefore  more  difficulty.  They 
are  enoraged  in  portraits  of  which  every  one  knows 
the  origin.~il,  and  can  deteft  any  deviation  from  ex-act- 
ncfs  of  refeniblance.  Other  writings  are  fafe,  except 
from  the  malice  of  learning,  but  thefe  are  in  danger 
from  every  ccmmonreaJer ;  as  the  flipper  ill  e;;ecutcd, 
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was  cenfurcJ  by  a  (liocmaker  who  happened  to  ftop 
hi  his  way  at  the  Venus  of  Apptllc?."  It  is  in  thus 
faithfully  copying  nature  that  the  excellence  of  Field- 
ing confifts.  No  man  was  ever  better  acquainted  with 
the  fliades  which  diverfifies  characters,  and  none  ever 
made  his  peifonages  aft  antl  fpeak  more  like  real  men 
and  women  in  the  particular  circumAanccs  which  lie 
defcribes. 

"   But  the  fear  of   not  being  approved  as  a  juft 
copier  of  human  manners,  is  npt  the  moft  important 
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and  tlie  only  folid    bafis 
is    the     natural    confequence 
that  it  begins  in  millake. 


cf  greatneis ; 


concern  that  an  author  of  this  clafs  ought  to  have 
before  him.  Novels  are  written  chiefly  to  the  young, 
the  ignorant,  and  the  idle,  to  whom  they  ferve  as 
ledlures  of  conduct  and  introdudlion  into  Vi'.c.  In 
every  fuch  work,  it  Ihould  tiierefoie  be  carefully  in- 
culcated, tliat  virtue  is   the  higheft    proof  of  under- 

aud 
of  narrow 
and  ends  in  ig- 
nominy :  and  unce  hivemuft  be  introduced,  it  lliould 
be  reprefented  at  leading  to  v.retchednefs,  whenever 
it  is  feparated  Irnm  duty  or  from  prudence." 

Novel,  in  the  civil  law,  a  term  ufed  for  the 
conftitutions  cf  feveral  emperors,  m.ore  particularly 
thofe  of  Juftinian.  They  were  called  novels,  either 
from  their  producing  a  great  alteration  in  the  face  of 
the  ancient  law,  or  becaufe  thty  were  made  on  new 
cafes,  and  after  the  revifal,  of  the  ai'cient  code. 

NOVELTY,  or  Newness.  Of  all  the  circum- 
ftances  tliat  raifc  emotion":,  not  excepting  beauty,  nor  ^  _, 
even  greatneff,  fays  Lord  Kames*,  novelty  hath  the  nf/v  ,;,  n^ 
moft  povv'erful  influence.  A  new  objeft  produces  in- 
ftantaneoufly  an  emotion  termed  nvonJcr,  which  totally 
occupies  die  mind,  and  for  a  time  excludes  all  ether 
objects.  Corverfation  among  the  vulgar  never  is  more 
intere:ling  than  when  it  turns  upon  ftrange  objecis  and 
extraordinary  events.  Men  tear  thcmfelves  from  their 
native  country  in  fearch  of  things  rare  and  new ;  and 
novelty  converts  into  a  pleafure  the  fatigues  and  even 
perils  of  travelling.  To  what  caiife  Ifiall  we  ?/cribe 
thefe  fingular  appearances  ?To  curiofity  undoubtedly  ; 
a  principle  implanted  in  human  nature  for  a  purpofe 
extremely  ben.ncial,  that  of  acqiiiring  knowledge ; 
and  the  emotion  of  wonder  raifed  by  n^w  and  firange 
objedfs,  inflames  our  curiofity  to  know  more  of  fuch 
objecis.  This  emolion  is  different  from  admiration ; 
novelty,  wherever  found,  whether  in  a  quiility  or  ac- 
tion, is  the  caufe  of  wonder ;  adm'ration  is  direiied  to 
the  perfon  who  performs  any  thing  wonderful. 

During  infancy,  every  new  objsct  is  probably  the 
occ;;f:on  of  wonder,  in  fome  degree  ;  becaufe,  during 
infancy,  every  objeft  a':  firft  fight  is  ftrange  as  well  as 
new  :  but  as  objeils,  are  rendered  familiar  by  cuftom, 
we  ceafe  by  degrees  to  wonder  at  new  appearances,  if 
they  have  any  refemblance  to  what  we  are  acquainted 
with  ;  for  a  thing  muft  be  fmgalar  as  well  as  new 
to  raile  our  wonder.  To  fare  multiplying  words,  we 
would  be  underftoi-d  to  comprehend  both  circum- 
flances  when  we  hereafter,  talk  of  novelty. 

In  an  ordinary  train  of  perceptions  where  one  thing 
introduces  another,  not  a  fingle  objecf  makes  its  ap- 
pearance unexpeftedly :  the  mind  thus  prepared  for 
the  reception  of  its  objefls,  admits  them  one  after  an- 
other witiiout  perturbation.  But  when  a  thiag  breaks 
in  unexpefledly,  and  without  the  preparation  of  any 
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Novelty,   coiineaioii,  it  r;iircs  emotion,  known  by  the  nr.v.e  of 

" '  Jurhrifc:     That   emotion;;   may   be  protluced    by  the 

rnod  tV.niiliar  objefl,  as  when  one  unexpci.'lcdly  meets 
a  frien  i  who  w^s  reported  to  he  dead  ;  or  a  ni.m  in 
hlj^'h  ht'e,  lately  a  beggar.  On  the  other  hand,  a  new 
object,  however  ilrauge,  will  not  produce  the  enioiion, 
it"  the  fpcflator  be  prepared  for  the  fight ;  an  elephant 
in  India  will  not  fnrprife  a  traveller  who  goes  to  fee 
one;  and  yet  its  novelty  will  raife  h's  wonder:  an  In- 
dian in  Britain  would  be  much  furprifed  to  ftumbls  up- 
on <v.\  elephant  feeding  at  large  in  the  open  fields  ;  but 
the  creature  ilfelf,  to  which  he  was  accullomed,  wouL' 
not  raife  his  wonder. 

Surprife  thus  infever.al  refpeifts  diiTers  from  v\-t  nJer, 
nnexpeiflednefs  is  the  caufe  ol  the  former  emotion  :  no- 
velty is  the  caufe  of  the  latter.  Nor  differ  they  lels  in 
their  nature  and  circumftances,  as  will  be  explained  by 
and  by.  Wi.h  relation  to  one  circnmllance  they  per- 
fectly agree  ;  which  is,  the  iiiortnefs  of  their  duration: 
the  inftantaneous  production  of  thefe  emotions  in  per- 
feiftion,  may  contribute  to  that  effeft,  in  conformity 
to  a  general  law.  That  things  focn  decay  which  foon 
come  to  perfeiSion  ;  the  violence  of  the  emotions,  may 
alfo  contribute  ;  for  an  ardent  entotion,  which  is  not 
lafceptibleof  increafe,  cannot  have  alongcourfe..  But 
their  lliort  duration  is  occafioned  chielly  by  that  ol 
their  caufes  :  we  are  foon  reconciled  to  an  object,  how- 
ever unexpefied  ;  and  novelty  foon  deg-uerates  iiito  la- 
miliarity. 

Whether  thefe  emotions  be  pleafant  or  painful,  is 
not  a  clear  point.  It  may  appear  llran[>e,  that  our 
own  feelings,  and  their  capital  qualities  ihould  afford 
any  matter  for  a  doubt :  but  when  we  are  engrciled  by 
any  emotion,  there  is  no  place  for  i'peculation  ;  and 
when  futnciently  calm  for  fpeculation,  it  is  not  eafy  to 
recal  the  emotion  with  accuracy.  New  objefts  are 
fometimes  terrible,  fometimes  delightful :  the  terror 
which  a  tyger  infpires  is  greateil  at  tirft,  and  wears  oiT 
gradually  by  familiarity  :  on  the  other  hand,  even  wo- 
men will  acknowledge  that  it  is  novelty  which  plcafes 
the  m.oll  in  a  new  falhion.  It  would  be  rafli  hO'^'ever 
to  conclude,  that  wonder  is  in  itfelf  neither  pleafant  nor 
painful,  but  that  it  aiTumes  either  quality  according  to 
circumftances.  An  objeft,  it  is  true,  that  hath  a 
threalning  appearance,  adds  to  cur  tenor  by  its  no- 
velty ;  but  from  that  experiment  it  doth  not  iollor,', 
thai  novelty  is  in  itfelf  difagrecable;  for  it  is  perfectly 
confiftent  that  webe  delighted  with  an  object  in  one 
view,  and  terrified  with  it  in  another.  A  river  in  P.cod 
fwelling  over  its  banks,  is  a  grand  and  delightful  ob- 
jedt  ;  and  yet  it  may  produce  no  fmall  degree  of  fear 
vvlien  we  attempt  to  crofs  it:  courage  and  magnani- 
mity are  agreeable;  and  yetw-hcn  we  view  thefe  qua- 
lities in  an  enemy,  they  ferve  to  increafe  cur  terror. 
In  the  fame  manner,  novelty  may  produce  two  effcifls 
clearly  diftinguiiliabie  from  each  other  :  it  may  di- 
refllv  and  in  itfelf,  be  afjreeable,  and  it  mav  have  an 
oppofite  efFeft  indireftly,  which  is  to  infpire  terror; 
for  when  a  new  objeil  appears  in  any  degree  dangei- 
ous,  our  ia;norancc  of  its  powers  and  facilities  affords 
ample  fcpe  for  the  imagination  to  Jrefs  it  in  the  moll 
frightful  colours.  The  firft  fight  of  a  lion,  for  ex- 
ample, may  at  the  fame  inftant  produce  two  oppofite 
feelings,  the  pleafant  emotions  of  wonder,  and  pain- 
ful paffion  of  terror:  the  noYcliy   of  tlie  objedt  pro- 


duces the  former  d!re5tly,  and  coiUrihc'es  to  the  i;;t-    Novc'ty 

ter  indircflly.      Thus,  when  the  fubjecl  is    anali!eil,  "■ 

we  find  that  th*; 'power  which 'novelty  hath  indi- 
rectly to  inflame  terror,  is  peri'efily  confiftent  with 
its  being  in  every  circunnlance  a'rceab!e  The  mat- 
ter may  be  put  in  the  clcarell  light,  by  aJding  the 
followin'<  circumflar.cc.     If  a  li-.ai  be  fi-ft  iccn  tVorri 


t,h 


•ether  agreeablj 
If,  again,  the 


a  place  of  fafety,  the  fpcc^.icle  is  a.'toj 
v.'ilhotit  the  leail  mixture  of  terror, 
firll  fight  puts  us  within  reach  of  that  dangerous  ani- 
mal, our  terror  may  be  fo  grev.t  as  q  lite  to  exclude 
any  fenfe  of  novclry.  But  this  fait  p:ovcs  not  that 
wonder  is  painful :  it  proves  only,  that  wonder  may  be 
excluded  by  amorepo•l^■erful  paffion.  Every  man  may 
be  made  ceitain  from  his  own  experience,  that  won- 
der raifed  by  a  new  cbjeil  that  is  inolfcnfivc,  is  al- 
v^ays  pleafiint ;  and  with  refpeift  to  oJFcnfive  objefls, 
it  appears,  from  the  fcrjgo'ng  deduflion,  that  the 
fame  mufl  hold  as  loi:g  as  the  l]icfta".or  can  attend  to 
the  novelty. 

Whether  furprife  be  in  itfelf  plca^int  or  paiaAil,  is 
aqnellionnot  lefs  in' ricate  than  the  former.  It  is  cer- 
tain that  furprife  inflames  our  joy  when  unexpe^ftedly 
we  mTet  with  an  old  friend,  and  not  lefs  our  terror 
when  we  flumble  upon  any  thing  noxious.  To  clear 
tl-.at  queftion,  the  firft  thing  to  be  remarked  is,  that 
in  feme  inftances  an  unexpeded  objcift  overpowers  the 
m.ind,  fo  as  to  produce  a  momentary  ftupefaiftion  ; 
where  the  object  is  dangerous,  or  appears  fo,  the  fud- 
den  alarm  it  gives,  without  preparation,  is  apt  tota'ly 
to  unhinge  the  mind,  and  i'cv  a  moment  to  fufpsnd  all 
its  faculties,  even  thought  itf.lf ;  in  which  ftate  a  man 
is  quite  helplefs  ;  and  il  he  niove  at  all,  is  as  like  t;> 
run  upon  the  danger  as  from  it.  Surprife  carried  to 
fuch  a  height,  cannot  be  either  pleafimtcr  painfid  ;  be- 
cauic;  the  mind,  during  fuch  momentary  Itupefailion, 
is  in  a  good  meaiiire,  if  not  totally,  infcafible. 

If  we  then  inquire  for  the  character  of  this  emotion, 
it  mud  be  where  the  u.iexpccted  objeft  or  event  pro- 
duceth  lefs  viohnt  etlects.  And  while  the  mind  re- 
mains fenfible  of  plea-fure  and  paiii,  is  it  nc)t  natural  to 
fuppofe,  that  furprife,  like  wonder,  ihould  ha.ve  an  in- 
variable character  ?  It  would  a.ppear  however,  that 
furprife  has  no  invariable  charailer,  but  a'lumes  tha 
of  the  objefl  which  raifes  it.  Wonder  being  an  emo- 
tioit  invariably  raifed  by  novelty,  and  being  diftinguilh- 
abie  from  all  otlier  emotions,  ought  naturally  to  pof- 
fefs  one  ccnftant  ciiar-ider.  The  unexpected  appear- 
ance cf  an  objeifl,  fcems  not  equally  intitled  to  pro- 
duce an  emotion  diftinguilhable  from  tlie  emotion,  plea- 
fant or  painful,  that  is  produced  by  the  objcft  in  its 
ordinary  appearance  :  the  efr-.cl  it  ought  naturally  to 
have,  is  only  to  fwcll  that  emution,  by  making  it  more 
pleafant  or  more  painful  than  it  commonly  is.  And  that 
conjecture  is  corifirnied  by  experience,,  as  well  as  by 
language  which  is  bailt  npon  experience  :  when  a  man 
meets  a  friend  unexpcdledly,  he  is  faid  to  be  agreeably 
furprilfcd  ;  and  when  he  meets  an  enemy  unexpeiftedly, 
he  is  fa'd  to  be  difigreeably  furprifed.  It  appears,, 
then,  that  the  fole  e&it  of  furprife  is  to  fvvell  the  emo- 
tion railed  by  the  objeit.  And  that  effect  can  be  clear- 
ly exp'aincd  :  a  tide  of  connefled  petceptic:^s  glide 
gently  into  the  mind,  and  produce  no  perturbation  ; 
but  an  objefl:  breaking  in  unexpedledly,  founds  an. 
alarm, roufes  the  mind  out  of  its  calm  ftate,  and  direds. 
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Novell)-,    its  whole  aUeiuion  to  the  objca,  which,  if  agreeable, 

" " becomes  doubly  fo.  Several  circumftances  concur  to 

proi-Uice  that  efil-a  :  on  the  one  hand,  the  agitation  of 
the  mind  ;'.nd  its  keen  attention  prepare  it  in  the  mod 
efFcflual  manner  for  receiving  a  deep  imprcOlon  :  on 
the  other  hand,  the  objcft,  by  if;  iudden  and  unfcie- 
fecn  appearance,  makes  an  impiclfion  not  gradually  as 
expecled  (-.bjeas  do,  but  as  at  one  flroke  with  its  whole 
force.  The  circumftances  are  precifely  fimilar  where 
the  objeifl  is  in  iifelfdi  agreeable  (a). 

The  pleafure  of  novelty  is  eafily  diilinguilhed  from_ 
that  of  variety  :  to  produce  the  latter,  a  plurality  of 
cbjefts  is  necei'iliry  ;  the  former  ari;"es  from  a  circum- 
ftance  found  in  a  fnigle  objefl.  Again,  where  objeas, 
whether  coexiftent  or"  in  fuccelTicn,  are  fufficiently  di- 
verfificd,  the  pleafure  of  variety  is  complete,  though 
every  fmgle  objea  of  the  train  be  fomiiiar  ;  but  the 
pleafure  of  novelty,  direaly  oppofite  to  familiarity,  re- 
quires no  diverfihcation. 

There  are  different  degrees  of  novelty,  and  its  ef- 
feas  are  in  proportion.  The  loweft  degree  is  found  in 
objc-as  furveyed  a  fecond  time  after  a  long  interval ; 
and  that  In  this  cafe  an  objea  takes  on  fome  appear- 
ance of  novelty,  is  certiin  from  experience  :  a  large 
building  of  many  parts  varioufly  adorned,  or  an  extcn- 
five  field  embelHflied  with  trees,  lakes,  teinples,  ftatues, 
and  other  ornaments,  will  appear  new  oftener  than 
once  :  the  memory  of  an  objea  fo  complex  is  foonloll, 
of  its  parts  at  leall:,  or  of  their  arrangement.  But  ex- 
perience teaches,  that,  even  without  any  decay  of  re- 
membrance, abfence  alone  will  give  an  air  of  novelty 
to  a  once  familiar  objea  ;  which  is  not  furprifing,  be- 
caufe  familiarity  wears  off  gradually  by  abfence  :  thus 
a  perfon  with  whom  we  have  been  intimate,  return- 
iup-  after  a  long  interval,  appears  like  a  new  acquaint- 
ance. And  d'iftancc  of  place  contributes  to  this  ap- 
pearance, not  lefs  than  diftance  of  time:  a  friend, 
for  example,  aAtr  a  ihort  abfence  in  a  remote  coun- 
try, has  the  fame  air  of  novelty  as  if  he  had  return- 
ed after  a  longer  interval  from  a  place  nearer  home  : 
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the  mind  forms  a  conneaion  between  him  and  the  re-  Novcltr. 
mote  country,  and  bellows  upon  him  the  fingularity  ' — -'>/— 
of  the  objeas  he  has  feen.  For  the  fame  rcafr.n,  when 
two  things  equally  new  and  fingular  are  piefented,  the 
fpeaator  balances  between  them  ;  but  when  told  that 
one  of  I  hem  is  the  produa  of  a  diftant  quarter  of  the 
world,  he  no  liaiger  helitates,  but  clings  to  it  as  the 
more  fingular:  hence  the  preference  given  to  lorcign 
luxuries,  and  to  foreign  curiofities,  which  appear  rare 
in  prop,  rlion  to  their  original  diftance. 

The  next  degree  of  novelty,  mounting  upward,  is 
found  in  objca^  of  which  we  have  fonie  iniormation  at 
fecond  hand  ;  for  defcription,  though  it  contribute  to 
familiarity,  cannot  altogetlier  remove  the  appearance 
of  novelty  when  the  objea  itfelf  is  prcfentcd  :  the  firft 
fight  of  a  lion  occafions  fome  wonder,  alter  a  thorough 
acquaintance  with  the  correiteft  piaures  and  llalues 
of  that  animal.  > 

A  new  objea  drat  bears  fome  diftant  refemblance 
to  a  known  fpecies,  is  an  inftancc  of  a  third  degree  of 
novelty:  a  ftrong  refemblance  among  individuals  of 
the  fame  fpecies,  prevents  almoft  entirely  the  effea  of 
novelty,  unlefs  diftance  of  place  or  fome  other  circum- 
ftance  concur  ;  but  where  tlie  refemblance  !•>  taint,  fome 
degree  of  wonder  is  felt,  aad  the  emotion  rifes  in  pro- 
portion to  the  faintnefs  of  the  relemblance. 

The  highcft  degi  ee  of  wonder  arifedi  from  unknown 
objeas  that  have  no  analogy  to  any  iptcies  we  are  ac- 
quainted with.  Shakefpeare  in  a  iimile  introduces  tliat 
fpecies  of  novelty: 

As  glorious  to  the  fight 
As  is  a  winged  meffenger  from  heaven 
Unto  the  white  up-turned  wond'ring  eye 
Of  mortals,  that  fall  back  to  gaze  on  him 
When  he  beilrides  the  lazy-pacing  clouds 
And  lails  upon  the  bofom  of  the  air. 

Romeo  and  Juliet. 
One  example  of  that  fpecies  of  novelty  deferves  pe- 
culiar attention  ;  and  that  is,  when  an  objea  altoge- 
tliei  new  is   feen  by  one  perfon  only,  and  but   once. 

Thcfe 


(a)  What  the  Marefchal  Saxe  x.zxxa%  h  cttur  huma\n,\i  no  other  than  fear  occafioned  by  furprife.  It  is 
ov.  ing  ro  that  caufe  that  an  ambufii  is  generally  fo  deftruaive  :  intelligence  of  it  beforehand  renders  it  perfea- 
Iv  hra-mlefs.  The  Marefchal  gives  from  Csfar's  Commentaries  two  examples  of  what  he  calls  k  cxur  kmnain. 
At  the  fiege  of  Amiens  by  t:he  Gauls,  Civfar  came  up  with  his  army,  which  did  not  exceed  7000  men  ;  and 
began  to  entrench  himfelf  in  fuch  a  hurry,  that  the  barbarians,  judging  him  to  he  afraid,  attacked  his  entrench- 
ments with  great  fpivit.  During  the  time  they  were  filling  up  the  ditch,  he  illued  out  with  his  cohorts,  and 
by  attacki.ig  them  unexpeaediy  ftruck  a  panic  that  made  them  fly  with  precipitation,  not  a  finglemanof- 
ferir.o-  to  make  a  ftand.  At  the  fiege  of  Alefia,  the  Gauls  infinitely  fuperior  in  number  attacked  the  Roman 
lines'of  circimivallation,  in  order  to  raife  the  fiege.  Ca:far  ordered  a  body  of  his  men  to  march  out  filently, 
and  to  attack  them  on  the  one  flank,  while  he  with  another  body  did  the  fame  on  the  other  fiank.  The  fur- 
prife of  being  attacked  w'hen  they  expeaed  a  defence  only,  put  the  Gauls  into  diforder,  and  gave  an 
eafy  viaory  tu  C-iefar. 

A  th.ird  tnay  be  added  not  lefs  memorable.  In  the  year  846,  an  obftinate  battle  was  fought  between  Xamlre 
king  of  Leon  and  Abdoulrahman  the  Moonfti  king  of  Spain.  After  a  very  long  confficl,  the  night  only  pre- 
vented  the  Arabians  from  obtaining  a  complete  viSory.  The  king  of  Leon,  taking  advantage  of  the  dar:<nefs, 
retreated  to  a  neighbouring  hill,  leaving  the  Arab-.ans  mafters  of  the  field  of  battle.  Next  morning,  perceiving 
that  he  could  'not  maintain  his  place  for  want  of  provifions,  nor  be  able  to  draw  off  his  men  in  the 
frtce  of  a  victorious  army,  he  ranged  his  men  v\  order  of  battle,  and,  without  lofing  a  moment,  marched 
to  attack  the  enemy,  reiolving  to  conquer  or  die.  The  Aral)ians,  aftoniihed  to  be  attacked  by  thofe  who 
-\vcre  conquered  the  night  before,  loft;  all  heart:  fear  fucceeded  to  aftonilhment,  the  panic  was  univerfal, 
a«d  they  all  turned  their  backs  without  almoft  drawing  a  fword. 
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Thcfc  circumftiiiiccs  lieighten  rcm;irkably  the  emotion: 
tlie  imgul:u-ity  of  the  fpefl.itor  concurs  with  ihi;  fm- 
"ularlty  ot'  the  object,  to  inlhime  wonJcr  to  its  highell 
j/itch. 

In  expLiining  the  cifcifts  of  novelty,  tlie  place  a  be- 
ing occupies  in  the  fcale  of  exiftencc,  is  a  circumftancc 
that  niuit  not  be  omitted.  Novelty  in  the  individuals 
of  a  low  cLils  :s  perceived  with  indilFercnce,  or  with  a 
very  flight  emotion  :  thus  a  pebble,  however  fnigular 
in  its  appearance,  fcarcc  moves  our  wonder.  The  emo- 
tion rifes  with  the  rank  of  the  objcift  ;  and,  otlier  cir- 
cumftances  being  equ.il,  is  ftrongeft  in  the  highcIl"  or- 
der of  exiftcnce  ;  a  llrange  infjfl  affefls  us  more  than  a 
flrange  vegetable  ;  and  a  fti  ange  quadruped  more 
than  a  ftrange  infcft. 

However  natural  novelty  may  be,  it  is  a  matter  of 
experience,  that  thofe  who  rellfii  it  the  mo  ft  are  caix- 
fulto  conceal  its  influence.  Love  of  novelty,  it  is  true, 
prevails  in  children,  in  idlers,  and  in  men  of  fliallow 
undcrftanding:  and  yet,  after  all,  why  flioiild  one  be 
afl-.anicd  of  indulging  a  natural  propenfuy  ?  A  dilHnc- 
tion  ^vlll  afl'erd  a  latisfaiflory  anfwer.  No  man  is 
afliamcd  of  cuiiofity  when  it  is  indidged  to  acquiie 
knowledge.  B'lt  to  prefer  any  thing,  merely  becaufe 
it  is  new,  fiiows  a  mean  talte  which  one  ought  to  be 
afhamed  of:  vanity  is  commonly  at  the  bottom,  which 
leads  thofe  who  aie  dificient  in  tafte  to  prefer  thii'.gs 
odd,  rare,  or  Angular,  in  order  to  diftinguifli  them- 
felves  from  others.  And  in  laft,  that  appetite,  as 
abovementioned,  reigns  chiefly  am'-ng  perfons  of  a 
mean  tafte,  who  are  ignorant  of  reSned  and  elegant 
pleafures. 

Of  this  tafte  we  have  fome  memorable  inftances  in 
men  of  the  higheft  and  the  beft  education.  Lucian 
tells  the  following  ftory  of  Ptokmy  I.  which  is  asdif. 
(.graceful  to  him  as  honourable  to  his  fubjcfls.  This 
prince  had  ranfacked  the  world  for  two  curlofities  : 
one  was  a  camel  from  Baftria  all  over  black  ;  the  other 
a  man,  half  black  lialf  white.  Thefe  he  prefented  to 
the  people  in  a  public  theatre,  thinking  they  would 
^ive  them  as  much  fatisfaflion  as  they  did  him  ;  but 
the  black  monfter,  inftcad  of  delighting  them,  alfriglit- 
ed  them  ;  and  the  party-coloured  man  railed  the  con- 
tempt of  fome  and  the  abhorrence  of  other..  Ptolemy, 
finding  the  Egyptians  preferred  fymmetry  and  beauty 
to  the  moll  aftonifliing  produflions  of  art  or  nature 
without  them  wilely  removed  his  two  enormous 
trifles  out  of  fight ;  the  neglefted  camel  died  in  a  lit- 
tle time,  and  the  man  he  gave  for  a  fong  to  tlie  mu- 
fician  Thefpis. 

One  final  caufe  of  wonder,  hinted  above,  is,  that 
this  emotion  is  intended  to  ftimulatc  our  curinfity. 
Another,  foniewhat  different,  is,  to  pi  spare  the  nu-jd 
for  receiving  deep  impreflions  of  new  ubjccls.  An  ac- 
quaintance with  the  various  things  that  mayaffeft  us, 
and  with  their  properties,  is  effential  to  our  well-being  : 
nor  will  a  flight  or  fuperlicial  acquaintance  be  fuHi- 
cient ;  they  ought  to  be  fo  deeply  engraved  on  the 
mind,  as  to  be  ready  for  ufe  upon  every  occafion. 
Now,  in  order  to  a  deep  iniprcfllon,  it  is  wifely  con- 
trived, that  things  fliould  be  introduced  to  our  ac- 
qu.aintance  with  a  certain  pomp  :ind  folemnity  produc- 
tive of  a  vivid  emotion.  When  the  impreflion  is  once 
faiily  made,  the  emotion  of  novelty  being  no  longer 
neceflary,  vaniflieth  alm.oft  inftantaneoufly  ;  never  to 
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return,  unlefs  where  the  impreflion  happens  to  be  ob-  Novdhra 
litcratcd  by  length  of  time  or  other  means ;  in  vvhicli     ,     jl . 
c;ife  the  fecond'"in!r(;duaion  hath  nearly  tlie  fimc  lo-  '^"'''^''^"•. 
lemn'.ty  with  the  firll. 

Deflgning  wifdom  is  no  wliere  more  e.igible  than 
in  this  pait  of  the  luiman  frame.  If  new  objjifls  did 
not  affeift  us  in  a  very  peculiar  m.anner,  their  impref- 
flons  would  be  {o  flight  as  fcarce  to  be  of  any  ulc  in 
life:  on  the  otlier  hand,  did  objeifls  continue  to  aKeit- 
u.  as  deeply  as  at  firft,  the  mind  would  be  totally  en- 
grolfed  with  the.m,  a:id  have  no  room  left  cid.er  for 
aiftlon  f)r  relleili'  n. 

Tiie  final  caufe  of  furp:ife  is  ftiil  more  evident  than 
of  novelty.  Self  love  makes  us  vigilantly  attentive  to 
fclf-prcfervation ;  but  fe1f-love  which  operates  by 
mean.;  of  reafon  and  refleiition,  and  impels  not  the 
mind  to  any  particular  object  or  from  it,  is  a  principle 
too  cuol  for  a  fudden  emergency  ;  an  objeft  breaking 
ill  unexpedL-uly,  afl'ords  no  time  for  deliberation  ;  and 
in  that  cale  the  agitation  rif  furprife  comes  in  feafon- 
ably  to  roufe  felflovc  into  aftion :  furprife  gives  the 
alarm  ;  and  if  there  be  any  appearance  of  danger,  our 
v«hole  force  is  inilantly  fummoned  to  ihun  or  to  pre- 
veVit  it 

NOVELLA  R A,  a  handfomo  town  of  Italy,  and 
capital  of  a  fmall  dilfriifl  of  the  l.cme  name,  with  a 
hamif  me  callle,  where  tlieir  fovereign  refides.  E.  long, 
lo.  37.   N.  Lat.  45.  50. 

NOVEMVIllI,  nine  magiftrates  of  Athens,  whofe 
government  lafted  but  for  one  year.  The  firft  of 
whom  was  called  archon,  or  prince  ;  the  fecoud  bj- 
Jillus,  or  king  ;  the  third  polcmarchus,  or  general  of 
the  army  :  tlie  other  fix  were  called  thcjmotheta,  or 
lawgivers.  They  took  an  oath  to  obferve  the  laws  ; 
and  in  cafe  of  failure,  obliged  themfelves  to  befl.ovv 
upon  the  commonwealth  a  llatue  of  gold  as  big  as 
themfelves.  Thofe  who  difchargeJ  their  office  with 
hcmour,  were  received  into  the  number  of  the  lienators 
ofArecpagus. 

NOVI,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  territory  of  Genoa, 
on  the  confines  of  the  Milanefe.  It  was  taken  by  the 
Piedmontefe  in  1 746.  E.  Long.  8.  48.  N.  Lat. 
44.  45. 

Noin  Ba^ar,  a  confiderable  town  of  Tarkey  in 
Europe,  and  in  Servia,  nearth-.-  river  Oreico.  E.  Long. 
20.  24.  N.  Lat.  43.  25. 

NOVICE,  a  perfon  not  yet  ikilled  or  experienced 
in  an  art  or  profeiFion. 

In  the  ancient  Roman  militia,  novicii,  or  novitii, 
were  the  youiig  raw  foldiers  diftinguillied  by  this  ap- 
pellation from  the  veterans. 

In  t  he   ancient   orders  of  knighthood,  there  were 
novices  or  clerks  in  arms,  who  went  through  a  kind  cf" 
of  apprenticelhip  ere  they   were  admitted  knights. — 
See  KsiGHT. 

Nqvice  is  more  partictilarly  ufed  in  inonafteries  for 
a  reli;jious  yet  in  his,  or  her,  ye.ir  of  probation,  and 
who  has  not  yet  made  the  vows. 

In  fome  convents,  the  fub  prior  has  the  direifilon  of 
the  novices.  In  nunneries,  the  kovices  wear  a  white 
veil ;  the  reft  a  black  one. 

NOVICI.ATE,  a  year  of  probation  appointed  for 
trial  of  religious,  whether  or  no  they  have  a  voca- 
tion, and  tlie  necelfa.y  qualities  for  living  up  to  the 
rule  ;  the  obfervation  whereof  they  are  to  bind  them-. 

felves. 
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Novi;;rK(l  felvcs  toby  VOW.  The  noviciate  Lifts  a  year  at  IcaTt  ; 
in  iin-nc  houfes  more.  It  is  efteemed  the  bed  of  the 
civil  dea'.h  of  a  novice,  who  cxpu'es  to  the  Vvoild  by 
profeilion. 

NOVIGRAD,  a  fniall  but  ftrong  town  of  Upper 
Hungary,  capital  of  a  county  of  the  fame  naiiie,  with 
a  good  caltle,  foated  on  a  mountain  near  the  Danube. 
E.  Long.  i«.  lo.  N.  Lit.  40.  50. 

NoviGRAD,  a  fmall  but  Itrong  town  of  Dalmaiia, 
with  a  caftle,  and  fubjea  to  the  Turks  ;  fcated  on  a 
lake  of  the  fame  name,  near  the  gulph  of  Venice. 
E.  Long.   16.  45.  N.  Lat.  44.  30. 

NoviGRAB,  a  very  ftrong  place  of  Servia,  fubjedl  to 
the  Turks  ;  foated  near  the  Danul)e.  E.  Long.  26.  5. 
N.  Lat.  45.  5. 

NOVIOD'JNUM  (Cxfar),  a  town  of  the  iEdui, 
rommodioufty  fealed  on  the  Liguris  :  tlie  Nivrnum 
of  Autonine.  Now  Nevers  in  the  Orleannois,  on  the 
Loire. — A  fecond  Novhihmmn  of  tlie  Aulerci  Dia- 
blintes,  in  Gallia  Celtica,  (Autonine)  ;  called  Nov}i. 
duimiu  (Ptolemy),  and  Ncnif^cnlum  Rntrtidum  by  the 
moderns :  N',gente  I;  Rotroic,  capital  of  tlie  duchy  of 
Pcrche. — A  third  of  the  Bituriges,  (Ca-far)  :  Now 
Nuvee  fur  Baranioii;  a  village  15  miles  to  the  north 
of  Bourgep,  towards  Orleans. — A  iourth,  of  Mcefia, 
Inferior, (Ptolemy  ),fituated  on  the  Ifter;no\v  Nhor-z., 
in  Beifarabia. — A  fifth,  of  Pannonia  Superior,  (An- 
tonine  :  now  CurkfiAd  in  Carinthia. — A  fixth,  Novh- 
tlunujii  Siie/fiinum,  the  fame  witli  Augujla  Suefi  num. 
■ — A  fevcnth,  Novwdimnmoi  the  Veromandui  in  Gallia 
Beli,ica,  (Csj'ar)  :  now  Noym  in  the  Ille  of  Fr.mce, 
on  the  1-orders  of  Picardy. 

NOUN,  foe  Grammer,  n°  7.  ;  and  chapter  ift  in 
to'o. 

NOVOGOROD  wklecki,  or  Great  Novogorod, 
according  to  Mr  Coxe,  is  t  ne  of  the  moll  ancient  ci- 
ties in  Rulila.  It  was  formerly  called  Great  Novigero:!, 
to  diuinguilli  it  from  other  Ruffian  towns  of  a  iimilar 
appellation  ;  and  n  j  v  prefents  to  the  attentive  and  in- 
telilgcnt  traveller  a  itriking  inftance  of  fallen  grandeur. 
According  to  Neftor,  the  earliell  of  the  Ruflian  lii- 
ftorians,  it  was  built  at  the  fame  time  with  Kiof, 
ri.'.inely,  in  the  middle  of  the  5th  century,  by  a  Scla- 
ronian  hoide,  who,  accordi.-.g  to  Procopius,  iifutd 
from  the  banks  of  the  Volga.  Its  antiquity  is  clearly 
jiroved  by  a  paffage  in  the  Gothx  hiftorian  Jornandcs, 
ia  wliich  it  is  called  Civilas  Nova,  or  new  town.  We 
have  little  infi^ht  iato  its  hiftory  before  the  ninth  cen- 
tury, wiien  Ruiic  the  firft  great-duke  of  Ruftla  redu- 
ced it,  and  made  it  the  metropolis  of  his  vaft  domi- 
nion. The  year  fubfequent  to  his  death,  wliich  hap- 
pened in  879,  the  feat  cf  government  was  rcmovnJ, 
under  his  fon  Igor,  then  an  inf.-Lnt,  to  Kiof;  and  Nc- 
vogorod  continued,  for  above  a  century,  under  the 
juiifdi-Stion  of  governors  nomdnated  by  tlic  great  dukes, 
until  in  970,  when  Svatofl/if,  the  fon  of  Igor,  created 
his  third  fon  Vladimir  duke  of  Novogorod  ;  the  latter, 
fucceeding  his  father  in  the  throne  of  Rufiia,  ceded 
the  town  to  his  fin  Yaroflaf,  who  in  1036  granted  to 
the  inhabitants  very  coniidtrable  privileges,  that  l.dd 
the  found  ;t-on  of  ih  it  ext'aordinary  degree  of  liberty 
which  they  ai'terw.irds  cradually  obtained.  From  th.is 
period  Novosorod  was  for  a  I'ng  time  governed  by  its 
own  dukes:  thefe  fovcreigns  were  at  firft  fiibordinate 


to  ti-.e  great-dukes,  who  refidcd  at  Kiof  and  Volodi- 
mlr  ;  but  afterwards,  as  the  town  increafed  in  popula- 
tion and  wealth,  they  gradually  ufurped  an  abfolute 
independency.  Its  independer.cy,  however,  was  not 
perpetual.  It  continued,  indeed,  i.i  a  fiourilhing  ftate 
until  the  middle  of  the  15th  century:  bat  the  great- 
dukes  of  Ruflla,  whofe  anceilors  had  reigned  over  this 
town,  and  who  ftill  retained  the  title  (■£  dukes  of  No- 
vogorod, having  transferred  their  refidence  fr.-m  Kiof 
to  Volodiniir,  and  afterwards  to  Mofcow,  laid  claim  to 
its  feudal  fuvcrcignty  ;  a  demand  which  tlie  inhabilants 
fometimes  put  clF  by  compofition,  fcmetimes  by  re- 
fiftance,  but  were  fometinses  comipelled  to  acknow- 
ledge. At  length,  however,  the  great-duke  became 
abfolute  fovereignoi  Novogorod,  though  the  oftenfible 
forms  of  government  were  fti'l  prefe.ved.  It  even  then, 
however,  continued  to  be  the  largeft  and  moft  com- 
mercial city  of  Ruflla ;  a  prool  cf  Avhich  we  have  as 
late  as  the  year  155  ;,  from  the  f  llowing  defcription 
of  Richard  Char.celer,  vi'ho  p  .(fed  throu'jh  it  in  15J4 
in  hi;  way  to  Mofcow.  "Next  imto  Mofcov,',  the 
city  of  Novogorod  Is  reputed  the  chiefcft  of  Ruffia; 
for  although  it  be  in  majefty  inferior  to  it,  yet  in 
greatncfs  it  goeth  beyond  it.  It  is  the  chiefeft  and 
greateft  mart  town  of  all  Mufcovy ;  and  albeit  the 
empercr's  feat  is  not  th-ere,  but  at  Mofcow,  yet  the 
commodioufnefs  of  the  river,  falling  into  that  gulph 
which  is  called  Sinus  Finnicus,  whereby  it  is  well 
frequented  by  merchants,  makes  it  more  famous  tlian 
Mofcow  itfelf."  An  idea  of  its  population  during 
this  period,  when  com.pared  with  its  prefent  declined 
ftate,  is  manifeft  from  the  faft,  that  in  1508  above 
15,000  perfons  died  of  an  epidemical  diforder;  Eicre 
than  d'luble  the  number  of  its  prefent  inhabitants.  In 
its  moft  flouriftiing  conditiou  it  contained  at  leaft 
400,000  fouls.  Its  ruin  was  brought  on  by  Ivan  Va- 
filievitch  II.  and  completed  by  the  foundation  of  Pe- 
teifburgh.  The  prefent  town  is  furrounded  bva  ram- 
part of  eaith,  with  a  range  of  old  towers  at  regular 
diftances,  formina;  a  circumference  of  fcarcely  a  mile 
and  an  half;  and  even  this  inconfiderable  circle  in- 
cUidcs  much  open  fpace,  and  many  houfes  which  are 
not  inhabited.  As  Novogorod  was  built  .\fter  the 
manner  of  the  ancient  towns  of  tliis  country  in  the 
Afiatic  ftyle,  this  rampart,  like  that  of  tire  Semlaino- 
gorod  at  Mofcow,  probably  inclofed  feveral  interior 
circles.  Without  it  was  a  vaft  extenfive  fuburb,  which 
reached  to  the  diftance  of  fix  miles,  and  included  with- 
in its  circuit  all  the  convents  and  churches,  the  ancient 
ducal  palace  and  other  ftruclures,  that  now  make  a 
fplendid  but  ibiirary  appearance,  as  they  he  fcattered 
in  the  adjacent  plain. 

N'.'vogorod  flretches  on  both  fides  of  the  V.-.lkof,  a 
beajtitul  river  orcoiiriderable  depth  and  rapidity,  and 
foaicwhat  broader  than  the  Thames  at  Windfor.  This 
river  fepar.ales  the  town  into  two  divii'ons,  the 
tr;'.ding  part,  and  the  quarter  of  St  Sophia,  which  are 
united  by  means  of  a  bridge,  partly  wuoden  and  part- 
ly hrick. 

NoycGORov  JVelicki,  a  province  of  Mofcow,  bounded 
on  the  nor;h  by  Ingria ;  on  the  eaft  by  part  of  the 
duchy  of  Belozero,  and  that  of  Tucra,  which  alfo 
boui.ds  it  on  the  fouth,  wih  the  province  of  R^eva  ; 
and   on  the  weft  by  Pkfcpw.     It  is  full  of  lakes  and 

forefts ; 
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Novop;orod  forcfts  ;  however,  there  are  fomc  pl;iccs  which  pro- 

II  duce  corn,  flax  hcrnp,  lioney,  and  wax. 

^  Noyoii.  ^  MofUGOiiOii  Seipjioi,  a  llrong  town  o^  the  Ru(a;ni 
eni])ire,  and  capital  of  a  province  ol"  Siberia  ot  the 
■fame  name,  fe/ted  on  the  river  Dnbica,  in  E.  Long. 
33.  20.  N.  Lat.  52.  :50. 

NOVOGORODKCK,  a  town  of  Lithnania,  and 
capital  of  a  palatinate  of  the  fame  name.  It  is  a  largo 
place,  and  fituated  in  a  vaft  plain,  in  E.  Long.  25.  30. 
N.  Lat.  Si-  45- 

NOUKLSHMENT.     See  Nutrition. 

NovRisHMFNT  of  VegdaUs.  See  Agriculture, 
Part  I.  Seft.  i.  and  2.  and  Plants  ;  alfo  the  article 
Composts. 

NOWED,  in  heraldry,  fignifies  "  knotted,"  from 
the  Latin  nodatus ;  being  ;ippli;d  to  the  tails  ot  fuch 
creatures  as  are  very  long,  and  fometimes  reprefented 
in  coat  armour  as  tied  np  in  a  knot. 

NOX  (fall,  hifl.),  one  of  the  mod  ancient  deities 
among  the  heathens,  daughter  of  Chaos.  From  her 
union  with  her  brotlier  Erebus,  fhe  gave  birth  to  the 
Day  and  the  Light.  She  was  alio  tlie  mother  of 
the  Parcx,  Hefperides,  Dreams  of  Difcord,  Death, 
Momus,  Fraud,  &c.  She  is  called  by  fome  of  the 
poets  the  mother  of  all  things,  of  gods  as  well  as  of 
men  ;  and  Ihe  was  worfhippco  with  great  folemnity  by 
the  ancients.  She  had  a  famous  llatue  in  Liana's 
temple  at  Epliefus.  It  was  ujual  to  offer  her  a  black 
flieep,  as  (he  was  the  mother  ot  the  Furies.  The  cock 
was  alfo  ofi'cred  to  her,  as  that  bird  proclaims  the  ap- 
proach of  day  during  the  darknefs  ot  the  night.  She 
is  reprefented  as  mounted  on  a  chariot,  and  covered 
with  a  veil  befpangled  with  ftars.  The  conllellations 
generally  went  beiore  her  as  her  conllant  medengers. 
Sometimes  flie  is  feen  holding  two  children  under  her 
arms;  one  of  which  is  black  reprefenting  Death,  and  the 
other  white  reprefenting  Sleep.  Some  ot  the  moderns 
have  defcribed  her  as  a  woman  veiled  in  mourning,  and 
crowned  with  poppies,  and  carried  on  a  chariot  drawn 
by  owls  and  bats. 

NOYON  is  a  towai  in  France,  fituated  on  the  de- 
clivity of  a  hill  of  an  eafy  defcent,  on  the  rivulet  Vorfe, 
which  at  a  quarter  of  a  league's  dillance  falls  into  the 
Oyfe,  in  tlie  ifle  of  Fiance,  in  E.  Long.  3°,  N.  Lat. 
49°  38',  about  66  miles  north-eaft  of  Pari:.     It  h  an 
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ancient  place,  being  the  noviodumun  Belg, 


of  the 


Latins.  It  is  a  pretty  large  city,  and  is  weil  fituated 
for  inland  trade,  which  confills  here  in  wheat  and  oats, 
which  they  fend  to  Paris.  They  have  alfo  manuf;u5lo- 
ries  of  linen-cloths,  lawns,  and  tanned  leather.  There 
are  eight  pariflics  in  it,  two  abbeys,  and  feveral  mo- 
nafterics  of  both  fexes.  It  is  the  fee  of  a  bilhop 
fuffragan  to  the  metropolitan  of  Rheims  ;  he  has  the 
title  of  count  and  peer  of  France,  and  his  income  is 
faid  to  amount  to  about  15,000  Xvtrts  per  amunn.  The 
principal  buildings  are  the  epiicopal  palace,  a  cloiller 
where  the  canons  of  the  cathedral  dwell,  and  the  town 
houfe.  The  latter  is  regularly  built  in  a  large  fquare, 
in  the  middle  of  which  there  is  a  fountain,  where  the 
water  conveyed  to  it  from  a  neighbouring  mountain, 
runs  continually  through  three  conduits,  and  is  recei- 
ved in  a  large  bafon  built  of  very  hard  ftone.  They 
have  alfo  many  other  fountain-;,  feveral  market-places, 
and  two  public  gardens.  Koyon  is  particularly  remark- 
VoL.  XIIL 


able  for  the  birth-  oF  the  famous  John  Calvin,  who  w.7s    Nuay'  at, 
born  here  the  loth  of  July  1502,  and  died  at  Geneva  ^  ^'''''^- 
the  27th  of  May  1564,  ^"    ^^       ' 

NUAYHAS,  the  Ague-tree;  a  name  given  by 
the  Indians  to  a  fort  of  Bamboo  cane,  tlie  leaves  "f 
which  falling  into  the  water,  are  faid  to  impregnat.: 
it  with  fuch  virtu?,  that  the  batliing  in  it  afterwards 
will  cuiethe  ague.  They  ufe  alio  a  dccoiTiion  of-  the 
leaves  to  dilFolve  coagulated  blond,  giving  it  inler- 
rally,  and  at  tV  fame  time  rubbing  tlie  bruifed  part 
externally  wMth  it.  It  is  faid  that  this  plant  bears  its 
flowers  only  once  in  its  life  ;  that  it  live  j  60  years  be- 
fore thofe  make  their  appearance  ;  but  that  when  thcv 
begin  to  (how  vhemftlves,  it  withers  away  in  about  a 
month  afterwards  ;  that  is,  ;as  foon  as  it  has  ripened 
the  i'eed.  There  feems  to  be  fomething  of  fi(51ion  in 
the  account  of  many  other  particulars  relating  to  thii 
tree  in  the  Hortus  Malabancit; ;  but  it  feems  ccrtiiin, 
that  the  length  of  the  ftalks  or  trunk,  mufl  be  very 
great :  for,  in  the  gallery  of  Leyden,  there  is  pre- 
ftrved  a  cane  of  it  28  feet  long;  and  another  not  . 
much  fticrter  in  the  Anim.olean  mufeum  at  Oxford, 
and  which  is  more  than  eight  inches  in  diameter  :  yet 
both  thefe  appear  to  be  only  parts  of  the  whole  trunk, 
they  being  nearly  as  large  at  one  end  as  at  the  other. 

NUBA,  a  race  of  black  Pagans,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Sennaar,  of  whom  we  know-nothing  but  what 
we  have  learned  from  Mr  Bruce.  That  celebrated  tra- 
veller palled  a  day  or  two  among  them,  in  his  way 
from  Abyffinia  ;  and  he  tells  us,  tliat  tliey  are  all  fol- 
diers  of  the  Mek'f>v  king  of  Sennaarr,  cantoned  ia  vil- 
lages,  which  to  the  diltance  of  four  or  five  miles  fur- 
round  the  capital.  7'hey  are  not  the  aborigines  of  that 
part  of  Africa  ;  but  "  are  either  purchafed  or  taken 
by  force  from  Fazulco,  and  the  provinces  to  the  foutli 
upon  the  mountains  Dyre  and  Tegle."  Though  the 
fiaves  of  a  cruel  and  treacherous  mafter,  Mr  Bruce  re- 
prefents  them  as  a  gentle,  honed,  and  hofpitable  peo- 
ple ;  and  he  fays  exprefsly,  that  on  a  journey  he  had 
feldom  pafl'ed  a  more  comfortable  night,  than  one  in 
which  he  took  refuge  from  a  dorm  in  a  village  of  thofe 
Nuba.  He  had  a  good  fupper,  and  a  clean  neat  hut 
to  ficep  in,  while  fome  of  the  Nuba  watched  for  him 
all  night,  and  took  care  of  his  beaits  and  his  baggage. 
"  Having  fettlements  and  provifions  given  them  by 
the  government  of  Sennaar,  as  alfo  arms  put  into  their 
hands,  they  never  wiih  to  dcfert,  but  live  a  very  do- 
medic  and  ibber  life,  and  are  a  much  gentler  foit  of 
negro  than  their rnaders."  (See  Sennaar.)  Tho' the 
elb.blidied  religion  of  Sennaar  is  that  of  Mahomet,  die 
government  has  never  attempted  to  convert  the  Nuba. 
On  the  contrary,  a  certain  number  of  Pagan  prieds 
is  maintained  tor  tlicm.  in  every  village,  who  have  fol- 
diers  i  1  pay  to  aflill  them  in  the  affairs  of  their  religion. 
This  is  a  i'ery  iingular  Indance  of  toleration  amcng 
MahoK.etans,  and  what  we  Ihould  little  have  expelled 
from  fuch  barbarous  and  fanguinary  wretches  as  thofe 
who  have  the  lupreme  power  in  Sennaar,  had  not  our 
obierving  traveller  informed  us,  that  th.;fe  men  tlieiii- 
felves  know  almod  nothing  cf  the  religion  which  they 
profefs,  and  are  in  their  hearts  rather  Pagans  thaa 
Mahometans. 

The  idolatry  of  the  Nuba  is  defcribed  as  a  m.ixtuie 

of  Sabiifm  and  ftatue  worfhip  :  but  what  is  very  ur.- 

S  common. 
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common,  their  worfliip  h  chiefly  paid  to  the  moon, 
while  the)-  pay  no  attention  to  the  fun  either  riling  or 
fcttir.g,  advancing  to  the  meridian  or  receding  from  it. 
It  is  an  old  obfervation,  that  the  vvorfliip  of  every  peo- 
ple is  tinflured  by  their  natural  difpofitioiis  ;  and  this 
is  verified  in  the  Nuba.  "  That  their  worftiip  is  p.-r- 
formed  with  pleafure  and  fatisfaaion  is  obvious  (iays 
our  author)  every  night  that  the  moon  ihines.  Coming 
out  from  the  darknel's  of  their  huts,  thej  fay  a  few 
words  upon  feeing  her  brightnefs,  and  tcilify  great 
joy,  by  motions  of  their  feet  and  hands,  at  the  firll 
appearance  of  the  new  moon."  This  is  jufl:  what  we 
fliould  have  expeiled  from,  their  gentlcnefs  and  hofpi- 
tality.  They  worlhip  likewife  atree  and  a  dune  :  but 
our  author  could  never  difcover  what  tree  or  ftone  , 
only  he  learned  that  neither  of  them  exills  in  Sennaar, 
but  in  the  country  where  the  Nuba  are  born.  Such  of 
them  as  are  natives  of  the  villages  where  he  faw  them, 
become,  like  their  mafters,  nominal  Mahometans. — 
The  reft  praclife  the  idolitrous  worfliip  of  their  ancef- 
tors,  and  are  much  under  the  influence  of  their  priefts, 
from  fear  rather  than  from  affeclion.  They  are  im- 
moderately fond  of  fwine's  flefh,  and  maintain  great 
herds  of  fmall  hogs,marked  with  black  and  white  fpots. 
r"ew  of  the  Nuba  advance  higher  than  to  be  foldiers 
and  officers  in  their  own  corps  ;  and  the  Mek  main- 
tains  about  12,000  of  them  near  Scnnaar  to  keep  the 
Arabs  in  fubjeiftion.  In  a  climate  fo  violent  as  that 
which  they  inhabit,  there  is  very  little  need  of  fuel ; 
and  it  is  happy  for  them  that  fuch  is  the  cafe,  for  in 
the  whole  country  there  is  not  a  fingle  tree,  nor  turf, 
nor  any  thing  refembling  it.  They  do  not,  however, 
"  eat  their  meat  raw  like  the  Abyllinians ;  but  with 
the  {talk  of  the  dora  or  millet,  and  the  dung  of  ca- 
mels, they  make  ovens  imder  ground,  in  which  they 
roaft  their  hogs  whole,  in  a  very  cleanly  manner,  keep- 
ing the  {kins  on  till  they  are  perfectly  baked.  They 
have  neither  flint  nor  Reel  with  which  to  light  their 
fire  at  firft  ;  but  do  it  in  a  manner  ftill  more  expediti- 
ous, by  means  of  two  fticks,  brought,  we  are  led  to 
think,  from  Sennaar,  and  there  picked  out  of  the  river 
when  flooded.  They  make  a  fmall  hole  in  one  of  thefe 
fticks,  and  point  the  other  •  then  laying  the  former  in 
a  horizontal  pofition,  they  apply  tiie  point  of  the  lat- 
ter to  the  hoL  ;  and,  turning  the  perpendicular  ftick  be- 
r.veen  their  hands^  as  we  do  a  chocolate  mill,  both 
fticki  take  fire  and  flame  in  a  m.oment ;  fo  perfectly 
dry  and  prepared  to  take  fire  is  every  thing  there  on 
the  fnrface  of  the  earth." 

NUBECULA,  LiTTL-  CLOUD,  in  medicine,  a  term 
fometime^  ufed  for  a  difeafe  in  the  eye,  wlierein  objects 
appear  as  through  a  cloud  ormift. 

The  nubecula  feems  to  arife  from  certain  grofs  par- 
ticles detained  in  the  pores  of  the  cornea,  or  fv/im- 
ming  in  the  aqueous  humour,  and  thus  intercepting 
the  rays  ©flight. 

Nu  BEcu  L.I,  or  Nules,  is  alfo  ufed  for  what  we  other- 
wife  call  albugo.     See  Albugo. 

Nubecula  is  ufed  likewife  for  a  matter  in  form  of 
a  cloud,  fufpended  in  the  middle  of  the  urine. 

NUBIA,  a  kingdom  of  Africa,  bounded  on  the 
north  by  Egypt,  on  the  eaft  by  the  Red  Sea  and  part 
of  AbylTinia,  on  the  weft  by  the  kingdoms  of  Tagua, 
Gaoga,  and  the  dofert  of  Gerham.  Tlie  river  Nile 
suns  through  it ;  on  the  banks  of  which,  and  tliofe  of 
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the  other  rivers,    it    is  pretty  fruitful,  but  in  other     NubU. 

places  barren,  fandy,  and  in  want  of  water.     To  the    """^ 

weft  of  the  Nile  is  the  defjrt  of  Bahouda,  which  is 
five  days  journey  over,  being  the  ufual  road  from 
Egypt  to  Abyllinia.  Money  is  of  no  ufe  in  this  coun- 
try ni  the  way  of  trade,  it  being  all  earned  o.t  by  way 
of  exchange.  Their  bread  and  drink  is  made  of  a 
fmall  round  feed,  called  ikca  or  fejf,  which  is  very  ill 
tafted.  Their  houfes  have  nmd  walls  being  very  low 
and  covered  witli  reeds.  The  habit  of  the  better  fort 
is  a  veft  without  fleevcs  ;  and  they  have  no  coverings 
for  their  heads,  legs,  and  feet.  The  common  people 
wrap  a  piece  of  linen  cloth  about  them,  and  the  chil- 
dren go  quite  naked.  They  are  a  ftupid  debauched 
fort  of  people,  having  neither  modefty,  civility  nor 
religion,  though  they  profefs  to  be  Mahometans. — 
The  produdions  of  tiiis  country  are  gold,  elephants 
teeth,  civet,  and  f  indal  wood  ;  and  they  fend  a  great 
many  flaves  into  Egypt.  The  principal  towns  known 
to  the  Europeans  are  Dangola  and  Sennaar. 

It  is  famous  for  a  race  of  horfes  the  moft  powerful 
and  docile  in  the  world.  Thefe  animals  are  generally 
about  16  hands  high;  and  by  Mr  Bruce,  who  has 
given  the  moft  fcientific  account  of  them,  they  are 
laid  to  be  the  breed  which  was  introduced  into  Nubia 
at  the  Saracen  conqueft,  and  has  been  preferved  un- 
mixed to  this  day.  Our  author  reprelents  this  as  a 
much  nobler  animal  than  the  Arabian  Lorfe.  "  What 
figure  (fays  he  *)  the  Nubian  horfe  would  make  in  •Travels 
poinf  of  fleetnefs  is  very  doubtful,  his  make  being  fovoliv  B  S, 
entirely  different  from  that  of  the  Arabian  ;  but  if  'h.  ic. 
beautiful  fymmetry  of  parts,  great  fize  and  ftrength, 
the  moft  agile,  nervous,  and  eiaftic  movements,  great 
endurance  of  fatigue,  docility  of  temper,  and  feeming 
attachment  to  nien  beyond  that  of  any  other  domel- 
tic  aninr.il,  can  promife  any  thing  for  a  ftallion,  the 
Nubian  is  above  all  comparifon  die  moll  eligible  in  the 
world."  He  thinks,  and  juftly  thinks,  than  an  at- 
tempt iliould  at  leaft  be  made  to  import  them  into  this 
kingdom.  "  ihe  exp.nce  (he  lays)  v.'ould  not  be 
great,  though  there  might  be  ibme  trouble  and  appli- 
cation neceliary;  but  if  adroitly  managed,  theie  would 
not  be  much  even  of  that.  I'he  Nubians  are  very  jea- 
lous in  keepmgup  the  pedigree  of  their  horfes,  which 
are  black  or  white,  but  a  vaft  proportion  of  tlie  former 
to  the  latter."  Our  author  never  faw  the  colour  which 
we  call  grey,  /'.  e.  dappled  ;  but  he  has  feen  fom.e 
bright  bays,  and  fome  inclining  to  forrel-  All  noble 
horfes  in  Nubia  are  faid  to  be  dcfcendcd  of  one  of  the 
fiv5  upon  which  Mahomet  and  his  four  immediate  fuc- 
celibis,  Abu  Beer,  Omar.  Atmen,  and  Ali,  fled 
from  Mecca  to  Medina  the  night  of  the  Hesfira.  No 
o.ie  will  pay  much  regard  to  this  legendary  tale,  or 
believe  t;;at  the  ftrength  and  beauty  of  this  breed  of 
hones  is  owing  to  any  virtue  communicated  to  the  firft 
of  them  by  the  prophet  and  his  apoftles.  Mr  Bruce 
accounts  for  their  excellence  upon  rational  principles. 
"  The  beft  horfes  of  tlu  Arabian  breed  are  f^und  (he 
fays)  in  the  tribe  of  Mowelli  aird  Annecy,  which 
is  about  36°  north  latitude.  Dongala,  which  is  in 
20"  latitude,  feemed  to  him  to  be  the  centre  of  ex- 
cellence for  this  noble  animal."  Hence  he  infers, 
that  the  bounds  in  which  the  horfe  is  in  greateft  per- 
ftcfion,  are  between  the  2odi  and  36th  degrees  of  la- 
titude, and  between  30  degrees  of  longitude  eafl  from 
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Ni't>!un  Greenwich  and  ihc  banks  of  the  Euphrates.  If  to 
JJcArt.  tiie  efifefls  of  chniate  we  add  the  manner  of  feeding 
"  the  Nubian  horfes,  we  fhall  perliaps  have  the  true 
caufe  of  their  fiiperiority  over  all  others.  "  They  are 
kept  fat  upon  dnra,  and  fuffercd  to  eat  nothing  green 
but  the  fliort  roots  of  grafs  that  are  to  he  found  by  the 
fide  of  the  Nile,  after  the  fun  has  witheted  it.  This 
is  dug  out  where  it  is  covered  witli  earth  and  appears 
blanched,  and  laid  in  fniall  heaps  once  aday  on  the 
ground  before  thcni." 

NUBIAN  DESART,  a  vaft  trai5t  of  barren  rocksand 
burning  i'ands,  extending  from  Syene  in  Upper  Egypt 
to  Geon  the  capital  of  Beiber  in  Nubia.  As  Syene 
is  in  latitude  24°  o'  45"  north,  and  Geon  in  latitude 
17°  57'  22'',  the  length  of  this  defart  from  north  to 
fouth  is  6"  3'  23",  or  upwards  of  420  Englifh  miles. 
Its  breadth  ifom  eaft  to  weft  has  not,  as  far  as  we 
know,  been  precifely  afcertained.  Through  this  hor- 
rid region,  where  nothing  is  to  be  feen  which  has  the 
breath  of  life,  muft  all  travellers  pafs  from  Sennaar  to 
Egypt;  in  danger  every  moment  of  perithing  by  thirft, 
being  overwhelmed  by  moving  columns  of  fand,  i'uftb- 
cated  by  a  hot  and  poifouous  wind,  or  cut  in  pieces 
by  troops  of  wandering  Arabs.  The  laft  Einopean 
of  whom  we  have  heard  tbat  made  the  journey  and 
lived  to  give  an  account  of  it,  is  Mr  Bruce  ;  and  the 
perfon  mull  have  neitlier  tafte  nor  fenfibility  vvho  can 
read  unmoved  his  manly  narrative.  "v 

No  (Ingle  traveller,  nor  even  a  caravan,  can  enter 
■with  fafety  into  this  defart,  but  under  the  proteiflion 
of  a  Hybear  ;  whofe  title  and  office  are  thus  explained 
by  Mr  Bruce  :  "  A  Hybear  is  a  guide,  from  the  Ara- 
bic word  Hubtar,  which  fignifies  to  inform,  inftruft,  or 
direft,  becaufe  they  are  ufed  to  do  this  office  to  the  ca- 
ravans travelling  through  the  defeit  in  all  direflions. 
They  are  men  oi  great  confideration,  knovi-ing  per- 
feiftly  the  fituation  and  properties  of  all  kinds  ol  water 
to  be  met  with  on  the  route,  the  diftance  of  wells,  whe- 
ther occupied  by  enemies  or  not  ;  and  if  fo,  the  way 
lo  avoid  them  with  the  leaft  inconvenience.  It  is  alfo 
neceffary  that  they  fhould  know  the  places  occupied  by 
the  Simoom,  and  the  feafons  of  its  blowing  (fte  Si- 
moom), as  well  as  thofe  occupied  by  moving  fands." 
— Under  the  conduft  of  one  of  thefe  men,  Mr  Bruce, 
V'ith  infinite  fortitude  and  addrefs,  palTed  through  the 
defert  in  the  year  1772,  furmounting  dangers  at  which 
one  fluidders  in  his  clofet.  Of  thefe  the  following, 
which  we  fhall  give  in  the  nervous  language  of  the 
author,  may  ferve  as  an  infiance. 

"  We  were  here  (at  a  place  called  I'/eadi  al  Halbouh) 
at  once  furprifed  and  terrified  by  a  fight  furely  one  of 
the  moll:  magnificent  in  the  world.  In  that  vaft  ex- 
panfe  of  defert,  from  W.  and  to  N.  W.  of  us,  we  iaw  a 
number  of  prodigious  pillars  of  fand  at  dilferent  dif- 
tances,  at  times  moving  with  great  celerity,  at  otliers 
ilalking  on  with  a  majtftic  flownefs.  At  intervals  we 
lliought  they  were  coming  in  a  very  few  minutes  to 
overwhelm  us;  and  fmall  quantities  of  fand  did  adu- 
ally  more  than  once  reach  us.  Afi;ain,  they  would  re- 
treat fo  as  to  be  almoft  out  of  fight ;  their  tops  reach- 
ing to  the  very  clouds.  There  the  tops  often  feparatcd 
from  the  bodies  ;  and  thefe  once  disjoined,  difpcrfed  in 
ihe  air,  and  did  not  appear  more.  Sometimes  they  were 
broken  in  the  middle  as  if  ftvuck  with  a  large  cannon 
iJiOt.     About  nocn  they  bc^an  to  advance  with  confi- 


derablc  fwifinefs  upon  us,  the  wind  being  very  flrong  Nuclcun, 
at  noith.  Eleven  of  them  ranged  alonglide  of  us  a-  ^'"-''■'-  ^ 
bout  the  diftance  of  three  miles.  The  grcateft  diame- 
ter of  the  largeft  appeared  to  me  at  that  diftance  as  if 
it  v.'ould  meafure  10  feet.  Tliey  retired  from  us  with 
a  wind  at  S  E.  leaving  an  impreffion  on  my  mind  to 
which  I  can  give  no  name  ;  tho'  furcIy  one  ingredient 
in  it  was  fear,  with  a  confidcrablc  degree  of  wonder 
and  afton'ftiment." 

If  it  be  true,  as  the  author  of  A  Ph'dofuphknl  Ir.- 
qii'ny  hilo  the  Origin  of  cur  Iilcds  of  the  Subiime  and  Beau- 
tiful affirms,  that  "  the  paflion  raifed  by  the  fublime  is 
artcniniroent,  and  that  aftonillimcnt  is  that  ftateof  the 
foul  in  wliich  all  its  motions  are  fuff  ended  with  forne 
degree  of  horror,"  furely  a  more  fublime  fpeifiacle  was 
never  prefented  to  mortal  eyes,  than  that  which  was 
on  this  occafion  prefented  to  Mr  Bruce.  It  muft  have 
been  awfully  majeftic  ;  but  few,  we  believe,  would 
choofe  the  pleafure  of  contemplating  fuch  a  fcene  of 
magnificence  at  the  hazard  of  that  dreadful  death 
with  v/hich  at  every  moment  it  threatened  our  traveller 
and  his  attendants.  He,  indeed,  had  fi:mnefs  of  mind 
to  ftand  flill  and  admire  it ;  but  his  companions  flirieked 
out ;  while  fome  of  diem  exclaimed  that  it  was  the  day 
cf  judgment,  and  others  that  it  was  hell  or  the  world 
fet  on  fire.  But  for  a  more  particular  account  of  this 
phenomenon,  as  well  as  of  the  nature  of  the  defert  and 
the  proper  way  of  paOlrg  it,  we  muft  refer  to  the  work 
fiom  which  this  Ihort  (hetch  is  taken  *.  »  Uruce'i 

NUCLEUS,  in  general,  denotes  the  kernel  of  a  nut,  TravoU    . 
or  even  any  feed  inclofed  within  a  hufk.     The  term  ■^"'- '^'^ 
mtcleus  is  alio  ufed  for  the  bt  dy  of  a  comet,  otherwifc 
called  its  head. 

NUCTA,  a  dew,  which  falling  in  Egypt  about 
St  John's  day,  is  by  the  fuperftitious  natives  of  the 
coun'-ry  confidered  as  miraculous,  and  the  peculiar 
gift  of  that  faint.  Its  effefts  are  indeed  fo  beneficia\ 
that  this  be  ief  is  little  furprifmg  among  a  people  fo  to- 
tally ignorant  of  natural  caufes  as  tlie  modern  Egyp- 
tians ;  for  it  is  acknowledged,  by  the  raoft  enlightened 
travellers,  to  flop  the  plague,  and  announce  a  fpeedy 
and  plentiful  inundation  of  the  country.  Thefe  effefts 
are  thus  rationally  accounted  for  by  Mr  Bruce. 

"  In  February  and  March,  the  fun  is  on  its  ap- 
prtach  to  the  zenith  of  one  extremity  of  Egypt,  and 
of  courfe  has  a  very  confiderable  influence  upon  the 
other.  The  Nile  having  now  fallen  low,  the  water  in 
certain  old  cifterns,  which,  tliough  they  ftill  exift,  arc 
lulfcred  to  accumulate  all  the  filth  of  the  river,  be- 
comes putrid,  and  the  river  itfelf  has  loft  all  its  finer 
and  volatile  parts  by  the  continued  aftion  of  a  vertical 
fun  ;  fo  that  inftead  of  being  fubjcft  to  evaporation,  it 
grows  tiaily  more  and  more  inclined  to  putrefaiSion. 
About  St  John's  day  it  receives  a  plentiful  mixture 
of  tlie  frel/i  and  fallen  rain  from  Ethiopia,  which  di- 
lutes and  refreflif  s  the  almoft  corrupted  river,  and  the 
fun  near  at  hand  exerts  its  influence  upon  the  water, 
which  is  now  become  light  enough  to  be  exhaled,  tho' 
it  has  ftill  with  it  a  mixture  of  the  corrupted  r.uid.  I; 
is  in  February,  March,  or  April  only,  that  the  plague 
begins  in  Egypt."  Our  philofophical  traveller  doesnot 
believe  it  an  endemical  difeai'e  ;  hut  affig-ns  very  fuffi- 
cient  reafons  for  thinking  tlKU  it  rom.es  from  Conftaii- 
tinople  with  merchandlfe  or  with  pidfengers  at  the  verT 
time  of  the  year  when  the  air,  by  the  long-  ubience  of 
-S  ~  dews, 
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NutJItics     diws,  has  attained  a  decree  of  jiutridity  proper  to  re-    difmilfc-d  the    300  body-guards  vvLich  hi:;  pr'jdeceffi)r      Nunia, 

9         ccivs  it.     In   this  Rate  of  the  atmofpherc,  the  infec-    had  kept  arr.'und  his   perlbn,  and  ob.'-rved,  that,  he  did  tw""'""*- 

^  Numa.     jjj,,j^  continue:;  to  rage  till  the  period  of  St  John's  day,    not  dillrull  a  people  who  had  compelleJ  him  toreigti 

wlien  it  is  fuddcnly  (topped  by  the  dews  occaiioiied  by    over  diem.     He  was  not,  lilce  Pvomulus,  fond  of  war 

a  rcfrcfliinc;  mixture  of  rain  water,  which  is  poured    and  military  expeditions,    but  he  applied  hiinfelf  to 

into  the  Nile    at  the    beginning  of   the    inundation,    lame  the  ferocity  of  his  f  ibjefls,  to  inculcate  in  their 

The  firfi.  and  moft  remarkable  lign  of  the  change  efFedt-    minds  a  reverence  for  the  Deity,  and  to  quell  their  dif- 

ed  in  the  air,  is  the  fudden  Hopping  of  the  plague,     fcniions  by  dividing  all  the  citizens  into  different  claf- 

Every  pei  fon,  though  Ihut  up  from  fociety  for  months    fes.     He  ellablilhed  ditferent  orders  of  pri.-Jli,    and 

before,  l>uys,  fells,  and  communicates  with  his  neigh-    taughtthe  Romans  not  to  worfhip  the  D:ilyby  images: 

tour  without  any  fort  ol  apprehenfion  ;  and  as  far  as    and  from  his  example  no  graven  or  painted  uataes  ap- 

our  author  could  learn  upon  fair  inquiry,   it  was  ne-    peared  in  the  temples  or  iandluaries  of  Rome  f.jr  the 

ver  known  that  one  fell  fick  of  the  plague  after  the    fpace  of  160  years.  He  encouraged  the  report  that  v;as 

ar.niverfary  of  St  John.     He   admits  th  it  fome  have    Ipreadof  his  paying  regular  vifits  to  the  nymph  Egeria, 

died  of  it  after  that  period  ;  but  of  them  the  difeafj    and  made  ufe  of  her  name  to  give  fancHon  to  the  laws 

had  got  fuch  holJ,  under  the  moft  putrid  influence  of    and  inftitutions  which  he  had  introduced.   He  eftabliili- 

the  air,  that  they  could  not  recover.     To  corroborate    ed  the  college  of  the  veftals,  and  told  the  Romans  that 

this  theory,  v/hich   auribuies  fo  much  to  the  benign     the  fatety  oi  the  empire  depended  upon  the  prefervation 

influence  of  the  falling  dew,  he  oLferves,  that  imme-    of  the  ficrcd  an-ylc  or  ihield,  which  as  was  generally 

diately  atter  St  J(-hn's  day,  the  clothes  of  the  many    believed,  had  dropped  from  heaven.     He  dedicated  a 

thoufauds  who  have  died  during   the  late  contintiance    temple  to  Janus,  which  during  his  whole  reign,  remain- 

of  the  plague  are  publicly  expofed  in  the  market  place ;    ed  ihut  as  a  mark  of  peace  and  tranciuiliity  at  Rome.  Af- 

and  that  all   tliefe,  though  confifting  of  :urs,  cotton,    ter  a  reign  of  42  years,  in  which  he  had  given  every  pof- 

filk,  and  woollen  clotiis,  which  are  the  ftuffi  moft:  re-    fible  encouragement  to  the  ufeful  arts,  and  in  which 

tenttve  of  infeftion,  imbibing  the  moift  air  of  the  even-    he  had  cultivated  peace.     Numa  died    in  the  year  of 

ing  and  the  morning,    are  h;tndhd,  bought,  put  on     Rome  82.     Not  only  the  Romans,  but  alfo  the  neigh- 

and  wcni,  without  any  apprehenfion  of  d;xnger,  and    bouring  nations,  were  eager  to  pay  their  laft;  offices  to 

without  a  finrle  accident  being  known  to  have  happen-    a  monarch  whom  they  revered  ten-  his  abilities,  mode- 

ed  to  any  one  poifeffed  of  this  happy  confidence.  ration,  and  humanity.     He  lorbad  his  body  to  be  burnt 

NUDITIES,  in  painting  and  i'culpture,  thofe  parts    according  to  the  cuilom  of  the  Romans;  but  he  ordered 

of  an  human  figure  which  are  not  covered  with  any    it  to  be  buried  near  mount  Janiculum,  with  many  of 

drapery  ;  or  thofe  parts  where  the  carn.ition  appears.       the  books  which   he  had  written.     Thefc  books  were 

N(JLIT7,   in  law,   fignifies  any   th'ng  that  is  null    accidentally  found  by  one  of  the  Romans,  about  400 

or  void  ;  thus  there  is  a  nullity  ol  marriage,  where  per-    years  atter  his   death  ;  and  as  they  contained  nodiing 

fons  marry  within  the  degrees,  or  where  infants  marry    new  or   intereftina;,    but    merely  reafons  why  he  had 

without  confent  of  their  parents  or  guardians.  made  innovations  in  the  f'  rm  of  worlhip  and  in  the  re- 

NUMA  (Pompilius),  the  fourth  fon  of  Pompilius    ligionof  the  Romans,  they  were  burnt  by  order  of  the 

Pompo,  an  illuftrious  Sabine.     He  had  married  Tatia,    fenate      He  left  b;hind  him  one  daughter  called  Pom- 

the  daughter  ■  of  king  Talius,  and  together  with  her    pilia,  who  married  Numa  M.ircius,  and  became  the  mo- 

rcmaiiied  in  his  native  country,   preferring  the  tian-    tlier  of  Ancus  Marcius  the  fouiih  king  of  Rome.  Some 

quility  of  a  private  life  to   the  fplendor  of  a  court,    fay  that  he  had  .illb  four  fons  ;  but  this  opinion  is  ill- 

Upcn  the  death  of  his  wife,  w'th  whom  he  had  lived    founded.  The  principal  laws  of  king  Kuma,  mentioned 

thirteen  years,  he  gave  himfelf  up  entirely  to  the  ftudy    by    different  authors,  are,   i.  That  the  gods  Ihould 

of  v^ifdom  ;  and  leaving  the   city  of  Cures,  confined    be  worlhipped  witii  corn  and  a  f.dted  cake.     2.  That 

hlnifclf  to   the   country,  wandering  from   folitude  to    whoever  knowingly  killed  a  free  man,  lliould  be  held 

folitude,  in  fearch  only  of  tholi^  woods  and  fountains    as  a  pa;Ticide,     3.   That  no  harlot    Ihould  touch  the 

which  religion  had  made  facrcd.     His  reclufelife  gave    altar  of  Juno  ;  and  if  flie  did,  that  'he  fhould  facrilice 

rife  to  the  fable,  v.-hich  was  very  early  received  among    an  ewe-lamb  to  that  goddefs,  with   diiheveiled  hair, 

tlie  S:ibines,  that  Numa  lived  in  lamiliarity  with  the     2.  That  whoever  rem-.ved  a  land-mirk  Ihould  be  put 

nymph  Egeria.     Upon  the  death  of  Romulus  both  the    to  death.     5.  That  wine  iliould  not  be  poured  on  a 

fenate  and  people   ftrongly  folioited  him  to  be  their    fi-merai  pile,  &c. 

king.  They  diip;itched  Julius  Proculus  and  Valerius  Vo-  NUMANTIA,  a  very  nob'e  city,  the  ornament 
lefus,  two  fenators  cfdiftindion,  to  acquaint  Numa  with  of  the  Hither  Spain,  (Florus);  celebrated  for  the  long 
their  refcUicion,  and  make  him  an  ofler  of  the  king-  war  of  20  years  which  it  maintained  againft  the  Ro- 
dom.  The  Sabine  philofopher  rejefled  atfirft  their  mans.  The  bafenefs  and  injuftice  of  the  Romans  during 
propof.d  ;  but  being  at  la  f  prevailed  upon  by  the  ar-  this  war  was  truly  difgraceful  to  them,  and  altogether 
guments  and  ir.treaties  of  the  deputies,  joined  with  unworthy  ot  a  great  and  powerful  people.  The  inha- 
thofe  rf  his  farher  ;'.nd  of  Martins  his  near  relation,  bitants  obt:iined  iiimc  adv.anuiges  over  the  Roman 
he  yielded  ;  and  having  offered  facrifices  to  the  gods,  forces,  till  .Scipio  Afrlcanus  was  empowered  to  finiih 
fet  out  for  Rome,  where  he  was  received  by  all  ranks  the  war  and  to  liee  the  dellru'flion  of  Numantia.  He 
of  people  with  loud  flrouts  of  joy.  Spurius  Vettiiis,  began  the  liege  with  an  army  of  6o,cco  men,  and  was 
the  intcrex  for  the  day,  having  alfemhled  the  curix,  bravely  oppofed  by  ihe  befieged,  v.'ho  were  no  more 
he  was  c!'.(5led  in  due  lorm,  and  the  eleftion  was  una-  than  4000  men  able  to  bear  arms.  Both  armies  be- 
elmoafly  confirmed  by  the  fenate.  haved  v/ith  uncommon  valour,  and  the  courage  of  the 

The  Ijeginning  ot  liis  reign  was   popular ;  and  he     Numantines  was  foon  changed  into  defpair  and  fui7. 
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Their  provifions  began  to  fail,  and  they  fcJ  upon  iht; 
■  flelli  of  their  horfes,  and  afterv/ards  oil  that  of  their 
dead  comininions,  and  at  laH  they  were  obliged  to  draw 
lots  en  kill  and  devour  one  another.  The  melancholy 
iituation  of  their  aflkirs  obliged  them  to  fiirrenJer  to 
the  Roman  general.  Scipio  demanded  them  to  de- 
liver thcmfelves  up  on  the  morrow  ;  they  rcfuied,  and 
when  a  longer  time  had  been  granted  to  their  peticioni, 
they  retired  and  fet  fire  to  their  houfes  and  dellroyed 
thcmfelves,  fo  ihat  not  even  one  remained  to  adorn 
the  triumph  of  the  conqueror.  Some  hiftorians,  how- 
ever, deny  that  ;  and  aifert,  that  a  number  of  Nu- 
mantines  tielivered  themfelves  into  Scipio's  hands,  and 
that  50  of  them  were  drawn  in  triumph  at  Rome,  and 
the  reft  fold  as  flaves.  The  fall  of  Numantia  was  more 
glorious  than  thtt  of  Carthage  or  Corinth,  though 
the  place  was  much  inferior  to  them.  It  was  taken  by 
the  Romans,  A.  U.  C.  629  ;  and  the  conqueror  ob- 
tained the  furname  of  Nurnatnl'us. 

NUMBER,  an  alfemblage  of  feveral  units,  or  things 
of  the  fame  kind.  See  Arithmetic,  and  Metaphy- 
sics, n°  205 — 2c8. 

Number,  fays  Malcolm,  is  either  abdract  or  appli- 
cate  :  Abllrad!:,  when  referred  to  things  in  geneial, 
without  attending  to  their  particular  properties  ;  and 
applicate,  when  confidered  as  the  number  of  a  parti- 
cular fort  of  things,  as  yards,  trees,  or  the  like. 

When  particular  things  are  mentioned,  there  is  al- 
ways fomething  more  confidered  than  barely  their 
numbers ;  fo  that  what  is  true  of  numbers  in  the  ab- 
llraft,  or  when  nothing  but  the  nuniber  of  things  is 
conhdereJ,  Vvill  not  be  true  when  the  cjueftlon  is  li- 
mited to  particular  things:  for  inftance,  the  nimiber 
two  is  lefs  than  three  ;  yet  two  yards  is  a  greater 
quantity  than  thiee  inches:  and  the  reafon  is,  becaufe 
regard  mail  be  had  to  their  dilTerent  natures  as  well  as 
ntunber,  v, henever  things  ot  a  different  i'pecies  aie 
conlidered  ;  for  tho'igh  we  can  compare  the  number  of 
fuch  things  ab!iractedly,  yet  we  cai-inot  compare  tliem 
in  any  applic.ite  fenfe.  And  tliis  difference  is  nec;f- 
fary  to  be  confidered,  becaufe  upcn  it  ihe  true  fenfe, 
and  the  poflibility  or  impoQiliility,  of  feme  queftions 
■depend. 

Number  is  imamited  in  refpefl  of  increafe  ;  becaulc 
we  can  never  conceive  a  number  fo  great  but  llill  iliere 
is  a  greaer.  However,  in  refpefl  of  decieafe,  it  is 
limiled  ;  unity  being  the  firft  and  leaft  number,  below 
which  therefore  it  cannot  defcend. 

Kinds  and  difliaStions  of  Numbsrs.  Mathemati- 
cians, coitfiderir.g  number  under  a  great  many  rela- 
tions have  eftabliilied  the  followina;  dillinclions. 

Broken  numbers  are  the  fame  with  fradions. 

Cardinal  numbers  are  tliofc  which  exprefs  the  quan- 
tity of  units,  as  i,  2,  3,  4,  (Sfc.  whereas  ordinal  num- 
bers   are   thofe   v/hicli  exprefs  order,  as  ift,   2 J,   3d, 

Compound  number,one  divifible  by  fome  other  num- 
ber befides  unity;  as  12,  v/hich  is  divifible  by  2,  3, 
4,  and  6.  Numbers,  as  12  and  15,  which  have  fome 
common  meafure  belides  unity,  are  faid  to  be  com- 
pound numbers  am,ong  themfelves. 

Cubic  number  is  ihc  prodtifl:  of  a  fquare  number  by 
its  rout:  fuch  is  27,  a^  beinjj  the  producl  of  the 
fquare  number  9  by  its  root  3.  AU  cubic  numbers, 
whofe  root  is  lefs  than  6,  being  divided  by  6,  the  le- 
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itfelf:  thus  27-5-6  l:av:s  thsre-    Number. 


mainder  is    the    root 

maindcr  3,  its  root;  215,  the  cubs  of  6,  being  di. 
vided  by  C,  leaves  no  remainder;  343,  the  cubo  of 
7,  leaves  a  remainder  i,  v>'hich  itcded  to  6,  is  the 
cube  root ;  and  5 12,  the  cube  of  H,  divided  by  6,  leaves 
a  remainder  2,  which  added  to  6;  is  th.e  cube  root. 
Hence  the  ren;aiaders  of  the  divillrns  oi'  the  cubes 
above  216,  divided  by  6,  being  added  to  6,  always 
gives  the  root  of  the  cube  (o  divided  till  tint  remain- 
der be  5,  and  confequently  11,  the  cube-root  of  die 
number  divided.  But  the  cubic  numbers  above  this 
being  divided  by  6,  there  remains  nothing,  the  cube 
root  being  1 2.  Thus  the  remainders  of  the  hitrher 
cubes  are  to  be  added  to  i  2  and  not  to  6,  till  you 
come  to  18,  when  the  remainder  of  the  diviQon  mull 
be  added  to  iS  ;  and  fo  on  ad injnitutn. 

Determinate  number  is  that  referred  to  fome  given 
unit,  as  a  ternary  or  thrcj:  whereas  an  indeterminate 
one  is  that  referred  to  unity  in  general,  and  is  called 
qunntily. 

Homogeneal  numbers  are  thofe  referred  to  the  fam.e 
unit ;  as  thofe  referred  to  diiferent  units  are  termed 
hctirogeneal. 

Whole  numbers  are  otheru'ife  called  in!egci-s. 

Rational  nuniber  is  one  commenfurable  with  unity  ; 
as  a  number,  i;icommenfurable  v/ith  unity,  is  termed 
irrat'tciia'.,  or  -Afurd. 

In  the  fame  manner,  a  rational  whole  nu-^nber  is  that 
whereof  unity  is  an  aliquot  part ;  a  rational  broken 
number,  that  equal  to  fome  aliquot  part  of  unity  ;  and. 
a  rational  mixed  number,  that  conliliing-  of  a  whole 
number  and  a  broken  one. 

Even  number,  that  which  may  be  divided  into  tv.'o 
equal  parts  without  any  fraction,  as  6,  12,  ^Jfc.  The 
fum,  dilference,  and  product,  of  any  number  of  even 
numbers,  is  always  an  even  number. 

An  evenly  even  number,  is  that  which  may  be  mea- 
f  ired,  or  divided,  without  any  remainder,  by  aiiother 
even  number,  as  4  by  2. 

An  unevenly  even  number,  when  a  number  may 
be  equally  divided  by  an  uneven  number,  as  20  by  5. 

Uneven  number,  that  which  exceeds  an  even  num- 
ber, at  leaft  by  unity,  or  which  cannot  be  divided  into 
two  equal  parts,  as  3,5,  Isjc. 

The  fum  or  diil'erence  of  two  uneven  numbers  makes 
an  even  number  ;  but  the  faiflum  of  two  uneven  ones 
makes  an  uneven  number. 

If  an  even  number  be  added  to  an  uneven  one,  or  if 
the  one  be  fubtrafled  from  the  other,  in  the  former 
cafe  the  fum,  in  the  latter  the  difference,  is  an  uneven 
number;  but  the  iaftum  of  an  even  and  uneven  num- 
ber is  even. 

The  fum  of  any  even  number  of  luieven  numbers  is 
an  even  number ;  and  the  fum  ol  any  uneven  number 
of  uneven  numbers  is  an  uneven  number. 

Primitive  rr  prime  numbers  are  thofe  divifible  only 
by  unity,  as  5,  7,  f^c.  And  prime  numbers  among 
tiiemfelves,  are  thofe  which  have  no  commni  meafure 
befides  unity,  as  12  and  19. 

Perfe^  number,  that  whofe  aliquot  parts  added  to- 
gether make  the  whole  nuniber,  as  6,  28  ;  the  ali- 
quot parts  of  6  being  3,  2,  and  1=6;  and  thofe  of 
28,being_i4,  7,4,2,  i,=28. 

ImperfciSl  numbers,  thofe  whofe  aliquot  parts  add- 
ed together  make  either  more  or  lefs  tlian  tlie  whole. 

And 
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Numlier.  And  thefcare  diftiiiguiflicd  into  abundant  and  defedivc: 
'       '  an  inflance  in  the  former  cafe  is  1 2,  whofc  aliquot  parts 

'6,  4,  3j  z,  I.  make  16 ;  and  in  the  latter  cafe  16,  whofc 
-ahquot  parts  8,  4,   2,  and   1,  make  but   15. 

Piain  number,  that  ailfing  from  the  mullipHcaticn 
of  two  numbers,  jis  6,  which  is  the  produifl  of  3,  by  2  ; 
and  thefe  numbers  are  cal'ed  \hefd.-s  of  the  p'.aiw. 

Square  number  is  the  produft  of  any  number  multi- 
■plied  l)y  itfelf  ;  thus  4,  which  is  the  faiftum  of  2  by  2, 
is  a  (quare  number. 

Even  fquare  number  added  to  its  root  makes  an 
■«ven  number. 

Polygonal  or  pnlygonous  numbers,  the  fums  t.f 
arithmetical  progrelhoiis  beginning  wiih  unity  :  thefe, 
where  the  cc-mmon  difference  is  I,  are  called  triangu- 
lar t.umhcrs  ;  where  2,  fquare  numlers;  where  3, />(■«• 
iagonal  uwuhers;  where  4,  hexagonal  numbers;  where 
5,  keptagona! nmvlers.  Sec. 

Pyramidal  numbers,  the  fums  of  polj-gonous  num- 
bers, colleifled  after  the  f.ime  n-.anner  as  the  polygons 
themfelves,  and  not  gathered  out  of  arithmetical 
pi'Cgre(]-ons,  are  called  Ji/yi  pyramid.il  >w?iibcrs ;  the 
fums  of  the  firll  pyramidals  are  called  fecoiid  pyrami- 

■dilk,  &.C. 

If  they  arife  out  of  triangular  numbers,  they  are  call- 
ed trinngiilcr  pyramiilid  immhers ;  it  out  ot  pentagons, 
frfl  peiita'^ojiiii  pyraniidnls. 

From  the  manner  of  fumming  up  polygonal  num- 
bers, it  is  eafy  to  conceive  how  the  prime  pyramidal 

1               i-       J      •     (a — 2)«'  +  3«^ — [a — s)"  ^^■ 
numbers  are  round,  t;;:..^ '- — i i-!— 
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prefTes  all  the  prime  pyramidals. 

The  number  nine  has  a  very  curious  property,  its 
produfts  always  compofing  either  9  or  fome  leffer  pio- 
du(51  ot  it.  We  have  already  given  an  account  of  this, 
with  the  examples  from  Hume,  under  the  article  Nine  ; 
and  we  need  not  repeat  them.  Did  our  limits  permit 
us,  we  could  inftance  in  a  variety  of  other  propert-es 
numbers  both  curious  and  furprifmg.  Such  fpecu- 
lations  are  indeed  by  fome  men  coniidered  as  trifling 
and  ufelefs :  but  perhaps  they  judge  too  haftily  ; 
tor  few  employments  are  more  innocent,  none  more 
ingenious,  nor,  to  thofe  who  have  a  talte  for  them, 
more  amufinij. 

Numbers  were  by  the  Jews,  as  well  as  the  ancient 
Geceks  and  Romans,  exprefled  by  lettei-s  of  the  alpha- 
bet :  hence  we  may  conceive  how  imperfeft  and  li- 
mited their  arithmetic  was,  becaufe  the  letters  could 
not  be  arranged  in  a  feries,  or  in  diiterent  lines  con- 
veniently enough  for  the  purpofes  of  ready  calcula- 
tion. The  invention  of  the  cypher,  or  arithmetical 
tigures,  wh.ich  we  now  make  ufe  of,  has  given  us  a 
very  great  advantage  over  the  ancients  In  this  refpe^S. 

Mankind,  we  may  reaibnably  iiippofe,  iirll  reckon- 
ed by  their  tingers,  which  they  might  indeed  do  in  a 
variety  of  ways.  From  this  digital  arithmetic,  very 
j)rcbably,  is  owing  the  number  10,  which  conilitutc's 
ihe  whole  fet  cf  aridimetical  figures. 

The  letters  chiefly  employed  by  the  Romans  to  ex- 
prefs  numbers  w^cre,  M,  for  1000;  D,  for  500;  C, 
for   ico;  L,  for  50;    V,  for  5  ;  X,    for  10;  and  I, 
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half  of  C,  having  formerly  been  wrote  thus  C ;  V  fig- 
ulfies  5,  becaufe  V  is    the    fifth  vowel ;   X  ftands  for 

10,  becaufe  it  contains  twice       or  Vina  double  form  ; 

A 
I  (lands  for  one,  becaufe  it  is  the  fird  letter  of /«;V/.v?//. 

Thc:e  however  are  fanciful  derivations.  SccNumural 
Leiteri, 

The  Jewifh  cabbalifts,  the  Grecian  conjurors,  and 
the  Roman  augurs,  had  a  great  veneration  for  par- 
ticular numbers,  and  the  refult  of  particular  combina- 
tions of  them.  Thus  three,  four,  fix,  fevcn,  nine,  ten, 
are  full  of  divine  myfteries,  and  of  great  eincacy. 

Golden  NuMELR.     See  Chronologv,  n"  27. 

Numbers, in  poetry,  oratory,&c.  are  certain  mea- 
fures,  proportions,  or  cadences,  wh  ch  render  a  verfe, 
period,  or  fong,  agreeable  to  the  ear. 

Poetical  numbers  confift  in  a  certain  harmony  in 
the  order,  quantities,  &c.  of  the  feet  and  fyllables, 
v/hich  make  the  piece  mufical  to  the  ear,  and  fit  for 
fniging,  for  which  all  the  verfes  of  the  ancients  were 
intended.  See  PoErRV. — It  is  of  thefe  numbers 
Virj!,il  fpeaks  in  his  ninth  Eclogue,  when  he  makes 
Lycidas  fay,  Numeros  meminiyfi  verba  lanrem;  meaning, 
that  although  he  had  tbrgot  the  word;,  of  the  veries, 
yet  he  remembered  the  feet  and  meafure  of  which 
they  were  compofed. 

Rhetorical  or  prolaic  numbers  are  a  fort  of  fimple 
unaifeded  harmony,  let's  glaring  than  that  ot  verfe,  but 
fuch  as  is  perceived  and  atfeits  the  mind  with  pleafure. 

The  numbers  are  that  by  which  the  ftyle  is  laid  to 
be  eafy,  free,  round,  flowing,  &c.  Numbers  are 
things  abfolutely  neceflliry  in  all   writing,  and  even  in 


Number. 


for  I. — M,  probably  figni lied  1000,  becaufe  it  is  the 
■initi  d  of  millc;  D  Hands  for  500,  becaule  it  is  cUmi- 
■dium  mille;  C  fignifies  100,  as  being  the  firll  letter 
of  the  word  centum;  L  (lands  for  30,  becaufe  It  is  the 


all  fpcech.  Hence  Arillotle,  Tully,  Q^Intilian,  &c. 
lay  down  abundance  of  rules  as  to  the  bell  manner  of 
intermixing  da£tyles,  fpondees,  anapefls,  &c.  in  or- 
der to  have  the  numbers  perfeift.  The  fubftance  of 
what  they  have  laid,  is  reducible  to    what  follows. 

1.  The  flyle  becomes  numerous  by  the  alternate  dif- 
poiition  and  temperature  of  long  and  (hort  fyllables, 
fo  as  that  the  multitude  of  fnort  ones  ntither  render  it 
too  hafty,  nor  that  of  long  ones  too  flow  and  languid: 
fometimes,  indeed,  long  and  Ihort  fyllables  are  thrown 
together  defignedly  without  any  fuch  mixture,  to  paint 
the  flownefs  or  celerity  of  any  thing  by  that  of  the 
numbers  ;  as  in  thefe  verfes  of  Virgil : 

////■  Inter  fefe  magna  I'i  hratbia  t'Alunt ; 
and 

RaiHt  i:er  liquidiwi,  cekres  neque  commovet  alas. 

2.  The  flyle  becomes  numerous,  by  the  intermixing 
words  of  one,  two,  or  more  fyllables ;  whereas  the 
too  frequent  repetition  of  monofylljbles  renders  the 
flyle  pitiful  and  grating.  3.  It  ccntributes  greatly  to 
the  numeroufnefs  of  a  period,  to  have  it  clofed  by  mag- 
nificent and  well-founding  words.  4  The  numbers 
depend  not  only  on  the  noblenels  of  the  words  in  the 
dole,  but  of  thofe  in  the  whole  tenor  of  die  period. 
5.  To  have  tlie  period  flow  ealily  and  equally,  the 
harfli  concurrence  of  letters  and  words  is  to  be  ftii- 
dloufiy  avoided,  particularly  the  frequent  meeting  of 
rough  confonants ;  the  beginning  the  firll;  lyllable  of 
a  \vord  with  the  lafl:  of  the  preceding ;  the  frequent 
repetition  of  the  fame  letter  or  fyllable ;  and  the  fre- 
quent ufe  of  the  like  ending  words.  Laiily,  the  ut- 
moft  I  are  is  to  be  taken  lefl:,  in  aiming  at  oratorial  num.  , 
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'nmcnil    bcrs,  yoii  fljoulJ  fall   into  jioetical  ones ;  and    iiiiVju 
i.ittcrs.    ofpiofo,  write  verfe. 

"^  Boo/:  of  NuMBr.Rs,  die  fourth  book  of  the  Penta- 

teuch, t;iking  its  deuominatiun  from  its  numbering  the 
families  of  Ifniel. 

A  great  part  of  this  book  is  hiftorical,  relating  to 
f-veral  remarkable  paO'ages  in  tlie  liVaelitcs  march 
through  the  wilderncls.  It  contains  a  dillindl  relation 
of  their  fever.il  movenien.ts  from  one  place  to  ano Jier, 
of  their  42  Rages  through  the  ivilderaefs,  and  many 
orher  tilings,  whereby  we  are  inftrufted  ajid  confirm- 
ed in  fome  of  the  weightieft  truths  that  have  imme- 
diate reference  to  God  and  his  providence  in  the  world. 
But  the  greateft  part  of  this  book  is  fpent  in  ennume- 
rating  thofe  laws  and  ordinances,  whether  civil  or  ce- 
remonial, which  were  given  by  God,  but  not  mention- 
ed before  in  the  preceding  books. 

NUMERAL  LETTiRs,  thofe  letters  of  the  alpha- 
bet  which  are  generally  ufed  for  figures  ;  as  I,  one ; 
V,  five  ;  X,  ten  ;  L,  fifty  ;  C,  a  hundred  ;  D,  five 
hundred  ;  M,  a  thoullmd,  &c. 

It  is  not  agreed  how  the  Roman  numerals  origi- 
nally received  their  value.  It  has  been  fuppofed, 
as  we  have  obfervedin  tlie  end  of  the  article  Number, 
that  the  Romans  ufed  M,  to  denote  1000,  becaufe 
it  is  the  firft  letter  of  miiL-,  which  is  Latin  for 
1000;  and  C  to  denote  100,  becaufe  it  is  the  firft 
letter  of  centum,  which  is  Latin  for  100.  It  has 
alio  been  fuppofed,  that  D,  being  formed  by  divi- 
ding the  old  M  in  tlie  middle,  was  therefore  ap- 
pointed to  Hand  for  500,  that  is,  half  as  much  iis  the 
M  ftood  for  when  it  was  whole  ;  and  that  I^.  being- 
half  a  C,  was,  for  the  f.i^e  reafon,  ufed  to  denomi- 
nate 50.  But  what  reafon  is  there  to  fuppofe,  that 
1000  and  J.GO  were  tlie  numbers  which  letters  were 
firlt  ufed  to  e.xprefs  ?  And  what  reaion  can  be  alligned 
why  D,  the  firil  letter  in  the  Latin  word  Jei-ein,  ten, 
fliould  not  rath>:r  have  been  chofen  to  ftand  for  that 
number,  than  for  500,  becaufe  it  had  a  rude  relism- 
blaiice  to  half  an  M  .■'  But  if  tliefe  queftions  could  be 
fatiifadlcrily  aniwered,  there  are  other  numeral  letters 
whicli  have  never  yet  been  accounted  for  at  all.  Thefe 
confiderations  render  it  probable  that  the  Romans  did 
not,  in  their  original  intention,  ufe  lesters  to  expiefs 
numbers  at  all  ;  the  moll  natural  account  of  the  mat- 
ter feenis  to  be  this  : 

The  Romans  probably  put  down  a  fingle  llrole,  I, 
for  one,  as  is  ftill  the  praiSic;  of  tiiofo  who  fcore  on 
a  flate  or  with  chalk  :  this  ftroke,  1,  they  doubled, 
trebled,  and  quadrupled,  to  exprefs  2,  3,  and  4:  thus, 
II.  III.  nil.  So  iar  they  could  ealily  number  the 
Ih'okes  with  a  glance  of  the  eye.  But  they  pre- 
fently  found,  that  if  more  were  added,  it  would 
foon  be  necellary  to  tell  the  ftrokes  one  by  one  :  for 
this  reafon,  u'hen  they  come  to  e,,  they  expreffed 
it  by  joining  two  ftrokes  together  in  an  acute  angle 
thus,  V  ;  which  will  appear  the  more  probable,  if  it  be 
confidered  that  theprogreiTionof  the  Roman  numbers 
is  tirom  5  to  5,  /'.  e.  from  the  fingers  on  one  hand  to 
the  fingers  on  the  other. — Ovid  has  touched  upon 
the  original  of  this  in  his  lutjljru?/!,  lib.  iii.  and  Vi- 
truv.  lib.  c.  I.  has  made  the  fam.e  remark. 

After  they  had  made  this  acute  angle  V.  for  five, 
they  added  the  fingle  Ifrokes  to  it  to  the  number  of 
4,  thus,  VI.  Vli.  Vill.  Villi,  and  then  as  the 
lirokcs  could  not  be  further  multiplied  without  confii- 


lion,  they  doubled  their  acute  angle,  by  prolonginp-  Numeral 
the  two  lines  beyond  their  interfcAion  thus  X.  to  de-  C'har;\(Jlcr«, 
note  two  fives,  or  ten.  After  this  they  doubleci,  trebled,  "  ' 
and  nuadnipk-d,  this  double  acute  angle  tlius,  XX. 
XXX.  XXXX.they  then,  for  the  fame  reafon  v/hich 
induced  them  firll  to  n:akc  a  lingle  and  then  to  double  it, 
joined  two  ilngle  ilrokes  in  another  form,  and  inftead 
of  an  acute  angle,  made  a  right  aftgle  L,  to  d.-note 
fifty.  Vv'hen  this  50  v>-as  doubled,  they  then  doab'ed 
the  right  angle  thus  [,  to  denote  ico,  and  having 
nurnbered  this  double  right  angle  f..ur  limes,  thus  [[ 
[  L  L  [  [  [  [  ;  when  they  capie  to  the  fifth  number,  as 
before,  they  reverted  it,  and  put  a  fmgle  ftrako  before 
it  thus,  |],  to  denote  5C0  ;  and  wlien  this  500  was 
doubled,  then  they  alio  doubled  tlieir  double  right 
angle,  letting  two  double  right  angles  oppofite  to 
each  other,  v/ith  a  fingle  ftroke  between  them,  thus  [  |  ] 
to  denote  1000:  when  this  note  ibr  1000 had  besnfoiir 
times  repeated,  then  they  put  down  |]]  for  5,000, 
[  r  I  ]  ]  for  I  o,coo,  and  |  J  ]  J  ibr  50,000  [  [  [  |  ]  ]  1  for 
100,000,  I  ]  J  J  ]  for  500,000,  and  [  [  [  [  j  J  j  j  J  for 
one  million. 

That  the  Romans  did  not  originally  write  M  for 
I  coo,  and  C  for  100,  but  fquare  characters,  as  they 
are  wiitten  above,  we  are  exprefsly  informed  by  Pau- 
lus  Manutius ;  but  the  corners  ot  the  angles  beiii"-  cut 
otT  by  the  tranfcribers  for  difpatch,  thele  fifrures  were 
gradually  brought  into  what  are  now  numeral  letters. 
When  the  corners  of  [|]  were  made  round,  it  ftood 
thus  '>-  lo,  which  is  fo  near  the  Gothic  nb,  that  it  foon 
deviated  into  that  letter;  10  |j  having  the  corner 
made  round,  it  ftood  thus  lo,  and  then  ea'lly  deviated 
into  D.  ]  alio  became  a  plain  C  by  the  fame 
means  ;  the  lingle  rec'tangle  w.iich  denoted  ^o,  was, 
without  alteration,  a  capital  L  ;  the  double  acute 
angle  was  an  X  ;  the  fingle  acute  angle  a  V  con- 
fonant ;  and  a  plain  iinglc  ftroke,  the  letter  I. ;  and 
tlius  thefe  feven  letters,  M,  D,  C,  L,  X,  V,  I 
became  numerals. 

Nv.y,EKAL  Lharailers  of  the  Arabs,  are  tliofe  fif>-ures 
which  are  now  ujed  in  all  the  operations  of  arithmeti: 
in  every  nation  of  Europe.  We  have  elfewhere  Iho vva 
that  the  Arabs  derived  die  ufe  of  them  moft  probably 
from  India,  (See  Arithmetic,  N"  5.)  This  opi- 
nion, however,  though  very  generally  received,  has 
been  controve:ted  with  fome  ingenuity.  A  writer  in 
the  Gentleman's  Magazine,  at  a  period  when  that  mif-. 
cellany  was  in  its  higheft  reputat  on,  thus  endeavours 
to  prove  that  the  Arabs  derived  their  notations  from 
the  Greeks.  "  I  maintain  (lays  he)  that  the  Indians 
received  their  numcial  characters  from  the  Arabians 
and  the  Arabians  from  the  Greeks,  as  from  them  they 
derived  all  their  learning,  wlrich  in  fome  things  they 
improved,  but  for  the  inolt  part  have  altered.  The  nu- 
merical figures  which  tirey  received  from  the  Greeks 
are  proofs  of  tliis  alteration  ;  which  is  fo  gr^at,  drat 
without  particular  attention  one  can  fcarce  difcover  in 
them  the  veftiges  of  their  origin.  But  when  we  com- 
pare them  carelully,  and  without  prejaduce,  we  find  in 
them  manifcft  traces  of  the  Greek  figures.  The  Greek 
numerical  figures  were  no  other  than  the  Ictteis  of  their 
alphabet.  A  ImaU  ftroke  was  the  mat  k  of  unity.  The  B» 
being  abridged  of  its  two  extremities,  produced  die  2. 
If  you  incline  the  y  a  little  on  its  left  lide,  and  cut  off 
its  foot,  and  make  the  left  horn  round  towards  the  left 
fide,  J  ou   will  produce  a  3  ;   the   a  m.akes  the   4,  by 
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Ni-mc-al  raifin,'^  the  right  leg  perpendicularly,  and  lengthening 
CliJiad.Ts  it  a  little  below  the  bafe,  and  Icngtheuinij  the  bale  on 
ihc  left  fide.  The  ;  forms  the  5,  by  turning  th:  low- 
eft  fcmicirclc  towards  the  right,  which  before  was 
tnrned  towards  the  left  fide.  The  number  5  forms  the 
G  by  having  ils  head  taken  off,  and  its  body  rounded. 
Z,  by  taking  av.ay  the  bafe,  makes  the  7.  If  we 
make  the  top  and  bottom  c.f  H  round,  we  Ihall  form 
:>n  8.  The  6  is  the  0  with  very  little  alteration.  The 
cypher  o  was  only  a  point,  to  which  one  cf  the  figures 
v,as  added  to  make  it  (land  for  ten  times  as  much, 
it  was  neceffary  to  mark  this  point  very  flrongly  and  in 
order  to  form  it  better,  a  circle  was  m.ade,  which  was 
filled  up  in  the  middle  ;  but  that  circumftance  was 
afterwards  neglected.  Theophanes,  an  hilloiian  of 
Conftantinople,  who  lived  in  the  nintli  century,  fays 
exprefsly,  that  the  Arabians  retained  the  Greek  figures, 
having  no  characters  in  their  language  to  reprefent  all 
the  numbers.  The  Greeks  obferved  in  their  numbers 
the  decuple  progrciTion,  which  the  Arabians  have 
retained.  Certain  charaders  are  found  in  the  Greek 
alphabet,  which  are  not  ufed  in  reading,  but  only  in 
calculation,  and  for  this  rcafon  they  arc  ftyjed  Rpi- 
jenm,  that  is  to  fay,  tiotcs,  marhs,  in  order  to  diftinguiflr 
"them  from  letters.  The  number,  6  derives  its  form 
frcm  one  of  thefe  epifema,  which  was  called  s-t;tii«ov 
S:*-^.  This  epifemon  forms  the  letter  F  among  the  jEo- 
liar.s  and  among  the  I^atins.  This  was  called  the 
D'igamma,  fo  ftyled  frcm  its  figure,  which  feems  to  have 
been  one  r  placed  upon  another. 

That  this  reafoning  is  [ilaufible  will  hardly  be  qne- 
ftioned  ;  but  whether  it  be  concluilve  our  readers  muft 
determine.  It  has  not  convinced  ourfelves ;  but 
through  the  whole  of  this  work  wc-  wifti  to  fl:ate  can- 
didly the  different  opinions  held  on  every  fubjcdt  of 
curiofity  and  ufefulnei's. 

NUMERATION,  or  Notation,  in  arithmetic,  the 
art  of  exprefiing  in  charaflers,  any  number  prcpofed 
in  v»'ords,  or  of  expreffing  in  words,  any  number  propo- 
fed  in  charaflers.     See  Arithmetic,  n"^  7. 

NIJIVIERICAL,  Numerous,  or  Numsra},  fome- 
thing  bel'.iiging  to  mnnbers  ;  as  numerical  algebra  is 
that  which  makes  ufe  of  numbers,  inftead  of  letters  of 
tire  alphabet. — Alfo  numerical  difference  is  that  by 
which  one  m:-.n  isdillinguilhed  from  another.  Hence 
a  thing  is  faid  to  be  numerically  llie  fame,  when  it  is  fo 
in  th?  llrifteft  fer.fe  of  the  word, 

NUMIDA,  in  omithology,  a  genus  belonging  to 
the  order  of  gallinx.  On  each  iide  of  the  head  tnere 
is  a  kind  of  coloured  flefliy  horn  ;  and  the  beak  is 
furninied  with  cera  near  the  nollril'.  The  I'pecies  call- 
ed nie'.ecigris,  or  dkea  ken,  is  a  native  of  Africa.  It 
is  larger  than  a  common  hen.  Its  body  is  lli'ped  like 
that  of  a  partridge,  and  its  colour  is  all  over  a  dark 
grey,  very  hcautitully  fpotted  with  fniall  white  ipecks  ; 
there  is  a  black  ring  round  the  neck  ;  its  head  is  red- 
dilh,  and  it  is  blue  under  the  eyes.  They  naturally 
herd  together  in  large  nunihers,  and  breed  up  their 
young  in  commcn  ;  the  females  taking  care  of  the 
broods  of  others,  as  wc'l  .is  cflheir  own.  B.arbut  in- 
forms us,  that  in  Guinea  they  go  in  flocks  of  200 
or  300,  perch  en  trees,  ancl  feed  o'l  worms  and 
gralhoppers ;  that  they  are  run  down  and  taken  by 
dcgs  ;  and  that  their  tJelh  is  tender  and  fweet,  gene- 
rally   white,    tlio'jgh  fome^inies  bUck,     They  breed 


very  wellwitlins.  Mr  Latham  ob'erves,  "  ihat  the 
native  place  of  this  bird  is,  without  doubt,  Africa,  and 
tliat  it  is  the  mclcagrij  of  old  authors.  It  is  fuppofed 
originally  to  have  come  from  Nubia,  and  v.-as  eitecm- 
ed  in  the  Roman  banquets.  It  has  been  met  with 
wild  in  flecks  of  two  or  three  hundred  by  various  tra- 
vellers. Dampicrfound  them  ui  numbers  in  the  ifland 
of  Mayo  ;  and  l-orfter  Jpeaks  of  them  <!s  numerous  at 
St  Jago  ;  but  they  have  been  tranfportcd  into  the  V\''ei'l 
Indies  and  America,  and  are  now  in  a  wild  ftate  in 
thofe  places  as  well  as  domeRicated." 

The  white-brcafted  one  is  a  mere  variety,  of  which 
there  are  many  :  it  is  nioftly  found  in  Jamaica.  The 
mitred,  or  numida  mitrata,  is  a  different  and  not  a 
common  fpecies  :  it  inhabits  Madagafcar  and  Gui- 
nea. Pallas  feems  to  think  that  it  may  be  the  bird 
mentioned  by  Columella,  as  differing  from  the  com- 
mon one ;  and  will  account  for  Pliny's  having 
thought  the  numida  and  meleagr!s  to  be  different 
birds.  The  third  fpecies  which  Mr  Latham  mentions 
is  tlie  ciefted,  or  numida  criftata.  This  fpecies  like- 
wife  inhabit  Africa.  Perhaps  it  may  have  feme  re- 
lation to  the  ci-elted  fort  which  Marcgrave  mentions 
to  have  feen,  and  which  came  from  Sierra  Leon.  This 
had  a  kind  of  membranous  collar  about  the  neck,  was  of 
a  bluilli  afn-coloar,  and  had  a  large  roundilh  black  creft. 
Buflbn,  who  defctibes  it  at  great  length,  calls  it  la  p,i i- 
ti'.di.  LinncEUs  and  Girel.  call  it  Numida  m;Lap-is,  &c. 
Ray  and  Will  call  \tg;.'tus  and  gallina  Guinecnfis,  &C. 
Mr  Pennant  contends,  and  feems  to  prove,  that  the 
pintados  had  been  early  introduced  into  Britain,  at 
leaft  prior  to  the  year  1277.  Eut  they  feem  to  have 
been  much  neglcfted  on  jxount  of  the  difficulty  of 
rearing  them  ;  for  they  occur  not  in  the  ancient  bills 
ot  fare.  They  have  a  double  caruncle  at  the  chaps, 
and  no  fold  at  the  throat. 

NUMIDIA,  an  ancient  kingdom  of  Africa,  bound- 
ed on  the  north  by  the  Mediterranean  Sea  ;  on  the 
louth  by  Gstulia,  or  part  of  Libya  Interior ;  on  tlie 
wefl:  by  tire  Muluclia,  a  river  which  feparatcd  it  from 
Mauritania;  and  on  the  eaft  by  the  Tufca,  another 
river  which  bounded  it  in  common  with  Africa  Pro- 
pria. Dr  Shaw  has  rendered  it  probable,  that  the  ri- 
ver which  lormerJy  went  under  die  dominations  of 
Mal-oa,  Maliiana,  Mulncha,  and  Mclorkaih,  is  tire 
lame  with  that  now  called  Mullooiah  by  the  Al- 
gciines  ;  in  which  cafe,  die  kingdom  of  Numidia  mall 
nave  extended  upwards  of  500  miles  in  length  :  its 
breadth,  however,  cannot  be  fo  well  afcertained  ;  but 
i'uppoling  it  to  have  been  the  fame  with  that  of  die 
prefent  kingdom  of  Algiers,  in  the  narrowed  part  it 
mull  have  been  at  leali  40  miles  broad,  and  in  die  wi- 
deft  upwards  of  100. 

This  country  included  two  diftrifls  ;  one  inhabited  Ancient  di« 
by  the  Majj.'i,  and  the  other  by  aVtafafyli ;  die  lat-vllion. 
ter  being  a:io  called  in  after  times  iilaurUti/iia  Cicjarien- 
Jls,  and  the  f(.rmer  Numi-la  Prspria.  The  country 
of  the  Malfy'i,  or,  as  fome  call  it.  Terra  Mdagonhu, 
was  feparated  frcm  the  jiroper  territory  of  Cardiage 
by  its  eafteni  boundary  the  river  Tufca,  and  from  the 
kingdom  of  the  ri'Lafjelyli,  or  Mauritania  Cxfarienlis, 
by  the  river  Ampfaga.  It  feems  to  correfpond  widi 
that  part  of  the  province  of  Conftantina  lying  between 
theZTive  and  the  Wed  al  Kibeer,  which  i.s  above  130 
miles  long,  and  more  ihip.  ICO  broad.     The  fca-coail 
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NiiniMia.  of  th's  province  is  for  the  mod  part  mountainous  and 
'  ^  '  rocky,  anfvvering  to  the  appellation  given  to  it  by  A- 
bulfeda,  viz.  Jil  Edwaa,  the  high  or  lofiy.  It  is  far 
from  being  equal  in  extent  to  the  ancient  country  of 
tlie  Maii"clyli,  which,  Strabo  informs  us,  was  yet  in- 
ferior to  tlie  country  of  the  Malfyli.  Its  capital  was 
Cirta,  a  place  of  very  confiiierable  note  among  the  an- 
1         cicnts. 

The  mod  celebrated  Antiquarians  agree,  that  the 
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tradl,  extending  from  the  iftlimus  of  Suez  to  the  lake 
Tritonis,  was  cliiclly  peopled  by  the  deJcendants  of 
Mi/.ralm,  and  that  the  poflerity  of  his  brother  Put, 
or  Phut,  fpread  themfelvcs  all  over  the  country  be- 
tween that  lake  and  the  Atlantic  ocean.  To  this  no- 
tion Herodotus  gives  great  countenance :  for  he  tells 
us,  that  the  Libyan  Nomadcs,  whole  territories  to 
the  weft  were  bounded  by  the  Triton,  agreed  in  their 
cuftoms  and  manners  widi  the  Egyptians  ;  but  that 
the  African,  from  that  river  to  the  Atlantic  ocean, 
differed  in  almoft  all  points  from  tliem.  Ptolemy  men- 
tions a  city  called  Putca  near  Adrametum  ;  and  Pliny, 
a  river  of  Mauritania  Tingitana,  known  by  the  name 
ci  Fuf,  or  Phut ;  and  the  dilfricT:  adjacent  to  this  ri- 
ver was  called  Riglo  Phiitenfis  which  plainly  alludes 
to  the  name  of  Phut.  That  word  fignifies  failtcr- 
ed,  or  difperfsd,  which  very  well  agrees  with  what 
Mela  and  Strabo  relate  of  the  ancient  Numidians ;  io 
that  we  may  without  any  fcruple,  admit  the  abori- 
gines of  tills  country  to  have  been  the  defcendants  of 
Phut. 

The  hi.dory  of  Namidia,  during  many  of  the  early 
ages,  is  buried  in  oblivion.  It  is  probable,  however, 
that  as  the  Phoenicians  were  matters  of  a  great  part  of 
the  country,  thofe  tranfaftions  had  been  recorded,  and 
generally  known  to  the  Carthaginians.  King  Jarbas 
probably  reigned  here  as  well  as  in  Africa  Propria,  if 
not  in  Mauritania,  and  odier  parts  of  Lybia,  when  Di- 
do began  to  build  Byrfa.  It  appears  from  Juftin,  that 
about  the  age  of  Herodotus,  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try were  called  both  Africans  or  Lilians  and  Nu??il- 
dians.  Juftin  likewife  intimates,  that  about  this  time 
the  Carthaginians  vanquifhed  both  the  Moors  or  Mau- 
ritanians  and  Numidians ;  in  confequence  of  which 
tliey  were  excufed  from  paying  the  tribute  which  had 
hitherto  been  demanded  of  them. 

After  the  conclufion  of  the  firft  Punic  war,  the  A- 
Irican  troops  carried  on  a  bloody  conteft  againft  their 
mafters  the  Carthaginians  ;  and  the  moft  aftive  in  this 
rebellion,  according  to  Diodorus  Siculus,  were  a  part 
ot  the  Numidian  nation  named  Micntiuiians.  This  fo 
incenfed  the  Carthaginians,  that  after  Hamilcar  had 
either  killed  or  taken  priibners  all  the  mercenaries,  he 
fent  a  large  detachment  to  ravage  the  country  of  thofe 
Numidians.  The  commandant  of  that  detachment  ex- 
ecuted his  orders  with  the  utmoft  cruelty,  plundering 
the  diftrifl:  in  a  terrible  manner,  and  crucifying  all  the 
prifoners  without  diftindtion  that  fell  into  his  hands. 
This  filled  the  reft  with  fuch  indignation  and  rcfent- 
ment,  that  both  they  and  their  pofterity  ever  after- 
wards bore  an  implacable  hatred  to  the  Carthagi- 
nians. 

In  the  time  of  the  fecond  Punic  war,  Syphax  king 
Manuitrj"^  of  the  Mafxfyli  entered  into  an  alliance  with  tiie  Ro- 
mans, and  gave  the  Carthaginians  a  confiderable  de- 
feat.    This    induced    Gala,    king  of  the  r.Ialfyli,  to 
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conclude  a  treaty  with  the  Carthaginians,  in  confc-  Numidia. 

quence  of  which  his  fon  Mafmiifa  march'--d  at  the  head   ' ^ ' 

of  a  powerful  army  to  give  Syphax  battle,  'i'hc  con- 
teft ended  in  favour  of  Mafinlliii ;  30,030  of  the  Maf- 
fxfyli  were  put  to  the  fword,  and  Syphax  driven  into 
Mauritania;  and  the  like  bad  fticcefs  attenc!cJ  Syphat 
in  another  engagement,  where  his  troops  were  cu.irely 
defeated  and  dlfpcrfi.-d. 

Gala  dying  whilil  his  f^>n  Mafinin'i  was  a>Sing  at 
the  head  of  the  Niunidian  troops  fent  to  th;  alTiftance 
of  the  Carthaginians  in  Spain,  his  brother  Defakes, 
according  to  the  ellablilhed  rules  of  fuccelhon  in  Nu- 
midia,  took  poUelTion  of  the  Malfylian  throne.     That 
prince  dying  loon  after  his  acceftion,  Capufa  his  eldeft 
fon  fiicceeded  him.     But  he  did  not  long  enjoy  his 
high  dignity;  for    one  Mezetulus,    a  peifon    of  the 
royal   blood,  but  an  enemy  to  the  family  of  Gala, 
found  means  to  excite  a  great  pait  of  his  fubjefts  to 
revolt.     A  battle   foon  took  place  between  him  and 
Capufa";  in   which  the  latter  was  {lain  with  many  of 
the  nobility,  and  his  army  entirely  defeated.  But  though 
Mezetulus  thus  became  polTeilcd  of  the  fovereignty, 
he  did   not  think  proper  to  alfume  the  title  of  iln'j, 
but  ftyled  himfelf  guardian  to  Lacumac^^,  the  furvi- 
ving  fon  of  Defalces,   whom  he  graced  with  the  royal 
title.     To  fupport  himfelf  in  his  ufurpation,  he  mar- 
ried the  dowager  of  Deftlces,  who  was  Hannibal's 
niece,  and  confequently  of  the  moft  powerful  family  in 
Carthage.     In  order  to  attain  the  fame  end,  he  fent 
ambalfadors  to  Syphax,  to  conclude  a  treaty  of  al- 
liance with  him.     In  the  mean  time  Mafiniifa,  recei- 
ving advice  of  his  uncle's  death,  of  his  coufin's  flaugh- 
ter,  and  of  Mezetulus's  ufurpation,   immediately  paf- 
fed  over  to  Africa,  and  went  to  the  court  of  Bocchar 
king  of    Mauritania,    to    folicit   fucours.      Bocchar, 
fendble  of  the  great  injuftice  done  Mafmiifa,    gave 
him  a  body  of  4000  Moors  to  efcort  him  to  his  do- 
minions.     His  fubjecls  having   been  apprifed  of  his 
approach, joined  him  upon  the  frontiers  with  a  j^arty 
ol  500  men.     The  Moors,  in  purf  jance  of  their  orders, 
returned  home,  as  foon  as  Mitfinilfa  reached  the  con- 
fines of  his  kingdom.      Notwithftanding  which,  and 
the  fmall  body  that  declared  for  him  having  acciden- 
tally met  Lacumaces  at  Thapfus  with  an  efcort  going 
to  implore  Syphax's  afliftance,  he  drove  him  into  the 
town,  which  he  carried  by  adault,  after  afaintrefift- 
ance.     However,  Lacumaces,  with  many  of  his  men, 
found  means  to  efcape  to  Syphax.     The  fame  of  tliis 
exploit  gained   Mafinilfa  great  credit,  inlomuch  th.at 
the  Numidians  flocked  to  him  from  all    parts,  and 
amongft  the  reft,  many  of  his  lather  Gala's  veterans, 
who  preiTed  him  to  make  a  fpeedy  and  vigorous  pulli 
f.ir  his  hereditary  dominions.  Lacumaces  having  join- 
ed Mezetulus  with  a  reinforcement  of  Maffxfylians, 
whicli  he  had  prevailed  upon  Syphax  to  fend  to  the  al- 
fiftance  of  his  ally,  the  ufurper  advanced  at  the  head 
of  a  numerous  army  to  offjr  Malinilfa  battle  ;  which 
that  prince,  though  much  inferior  in  numbers,  did  not 
decline.      Hereupon  an  engagement  enfued  ;  which, 
notwithftanding  the  inequality  of  numbers,  ended  in 
the  defeat  of  Lacumaces.   The  immediate  confequence 
of  this  V'dtory  of  Mafinilfa  was  a  quiet  and  peaceable 
pofleffion  of  his  kingdom  ;  Mezetulus  and  Lacumaces, 
with  a  few  that  attended  them,  flying  into  the  territo- 
ries of  Carthage.     However,  being  apprehenfive  that 
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Numidia    he  fliould  be  obliged  to  fuftain  a  war  agalnfl:  Syphax, 

* " he  offered  to  treat  Lacumaces  with  as  many  marks  ol' 

diftinaion  as  his  ikther  Gala  had  Defalces,  provided 
that  prince  would  put  himfelf  under  his  proteiftion- 
He  nlfo  promiled  Mezetulus  pardon,  and  a  reftitution 
of  all  the  effeas  forfeited  by  his  treafonable  conduift, 
if  he  would  maice  his  fubmiliion  to  him.  Both  of  them 
readily  c'lmplied  with  the  propcfal,  and  immediately 
returned  home ;  fo  that  the  tranquillity  and  repofe  of 
Numidia  would  have  been  fettled  upon  a  folid  and  lafl- 
ing  foundation,  had  not  this  been  prevented  by  Af- 
drubal,  who  was  then  at  Syphax's  court.  He  infi- 
nuated  to  that  prince,  who  was  difpofcd  to  live  ami- 
cably with  his  neiglibours,  "  That  he  was  greatly 
millaken,  if  he  imagined  Mafinilfa  would  be  fatisfied 
with  his  hereditary  dominions.  That  he  was  a  prince 
cf  much  greater  capacity  and  ambition,  than  either 
his  father  Gala,  his  uncle  Defalces,  or  any  of  his  fa- 
mily. That  he  had  difcovered  in  Spain  marks  of  a 
moil:  rare  and  uncommon  merit.  And  that,  in  fine 
unlefs  his  rifnig  Hame  was  extlnguilhed  before  it  came 
to  too  great  a  head,  both  the  Maffaifylian  and  Cartha- 
ginian Hates  would  be  infallibly  confumed  by  it."  Sy- 
phax,  alarmed  by  thefe  fuggeltions,  advanced  with  a 
numerous  body  of  forces  into  a  diftrifl,  which  had 
long  been  in  dilpute  between  him  and  Gala,  but  was 
then  in  pofleflion  of  Mafiniffa.  This  brought  on  a 
general  aiftion  between  thefe  two  princes  :  wherein  the 
latter  was  totally  defeated,  his  army  difperfed,  and  he 
himfelf  obliged  to  fly  to  die  top  of  mount  Balbus,  at- 
tended only  by  a  few  of  his  horfe.  Such  a  decifive 
battle  at  the  prefcnt  jundture,  before  Mafinilfa  was 
fixed  in  his  throne,  could  not  but  put  Syphax  in- 
to pofTeffion  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Maffyli.  Mafi- 
nill'a  in  ihe  mean  time  made  noifturnal  incurfions  from 
his  pofl;  upon  mount  Balbus,  and  plundered  all  the 
adjacent  country,  particularly  that  part  of  the  Car- 
thaginian territory  contiguous  to  Numidia.  This  di- 
ftricT:  he  not  only  thoroughly  pillaged,  but  likewife 
liid  wafte  with  fire  and  fword,  carrying  off  from 
thence  an  immenfe  booty,  wliich  was  brought  by  fome 
merchants,  who  had  put  into  one  of  the  Carthaginian 
ports  for  that  purpofe.  In  fine,  he  did  the  Cardiagi- 
nians  more  damage,  not  only  by  committing  fuch 
dreadful  devaftations,  but  by  maffacring  and  carrying 
into  captivity  vaft  numbers  cf  their  fubjedts  on  this 
cccafion,  than  they  could  have  fuftained  in  a  pitched 
battle,  or  one  campaign  of  a  regular  war.  Syphax, 
at  the  prefling  and  rei:crated  inftances  of  the  Cartha- 
ginians, fent  Bocchar,  ons  of  his  mofl;  aitive  com- 
manders, with  a  detachment  of  4000  toot,  and  2000 
horfe,  to  reduce  this  peftilent  gang  of  robbers,  pro- 
mifmg  him  great  reward  if  he  could  bring  Mafiniffa 
either  alive  or  dead.  Bocchar,  watching  an  oppor- 
tunity, furprifed  the  Maffylians,  as  they  were  ftiag- 
gling  about  the  country  without  any  order  or  difci- 
pline  ;  fo  that  he  took  many  prifoners,  difperfed  the 
reft,  and  purfued  Mafiniffa  hmifelf,  with  a  few  of  his 
mf  n  to  the  top  of  the  mountain  where  he  had  before 
taken  poft.  Confidering  the  expedition  as  ended,  he 
net  only  fent  many  head  of  cattle,  and  the  other  booty 
that  hid  fallen  into  his  hands,  to  Syphax,  but  like- 
wife  all  the  force,  except  500  foot  and  zco  horfe. 
With  this  detachment  he  drove  Mafiniffa  from  the 
fuuixait  of  the  hill,  and  purfued  him  through  feveral 


narrow  paffes  and  defiles,  as  far  as  the  plains  of  CI ti-  Numidia. 
pea.  Here  he  fo  furrounded  him,  that  all  the  Maf-  ~" 
fylians,  except  four,  were  put  to  tlie  fword,  and  Ma- 
finiffa himfelf,  after  having  received  a  dangerous 
wound,  efcaped  with  the  utmoft  difllculty.  As  this 
was  effedled  by  croffmg  a  rapid  river,  in  which  attempt 
two  of  his  four  attendants  periflied  in  the  fight  of  the 
detachment  that  purfued  him,  it  was  rumoured  all 
over  Africa,  diat  Mafiniffa  alfo  was  drowned  ;  which 
gave  inexpreflible  pleafure  to  Syphax  and  the  Cartha- 
ginians. For  fome  time  he  lived  undifcovered  in  a 
cave,  where  he  was  fupported  by  the  robberies  of  the 
two  horfemen  that  had  made  their  cfcape  with  him. 
But  having  cured  his  wound  by  the  application  of 
fome  medicinal  herbs  he  boldly  began  to  advance  to- 
ward his  own  frontiers,  giving  out  publicly  that  he 
intended  once  more  to  take  poffeffion  ol'  his  kingdom. 
In  his  march  he  was  joined  by  about  40  horfe,  and, 
foon  after  his  arrival  amongll  the  Maffyli,  fo  many 
people  flocked  to  him  from  all  parts,  that  out  of  them 
he  formed  an  army  of  6000  foot  and  4000  horfe.  With 
tliefe  forces,  he  not  only  reinftated  himfelf  in  the  pof- 
feffion of  his  dominions,  but  likewife  laid  waftc  the 
borders  of  the  Malfaefyli.  This  fo  irritated  Syphax, 
that  he  immediately  ailembled  a  body  of  troops,  and 
encamped  very  commodoufly  upon  a  ridge  of  moun- 
tains between  Cirta  and  Hippo.  His  army  he  com- 
manded in  perfon  ;  and  detached  his  fon  Vermina,  w  itli 
a  confiderable  force,  to  take  a  compafs,  and  attack  die 
enemy  in  the  rear.  In  purfuance  of  his  orders,  Ver- 
mina fet  out  in  the  begining  of  the  night,  and  took 
poll  in  the  place  appointed  him,  without  being  difco- 
vered by  the  enemy.  In  the  mean  time  Syphax  de- 
camped, and  advanced  towards  the  Maffyli,  in  order 
to  give  them  battle.  When  he  had  poffeffed  himfelf 
of  a  rifing  ground  that  led  to  their  camp,  and  con- 
cluded that  his  fon  Vermina  mull  have  formed  the  am- 
bufcade  behind  them,  he  began  die  fight.  Mafiniffa 
being  advantageoufly  polled,  and  his  foldiers  diftin- 
guifliing  themfelves  in  an  extraordinary  manner,  the 
difpute  was  long  and  bloody.  But  Vermina  unex- 
pectedly falling  upon  their  rear,  and  by  tliis  means 
obliging  them  to  divide  their  forces,  which  were 
fcarce  able  before  to  oppofe  die  main  body  under  Sy- 
phax, ihsy  were  foon  thrown  into  confufion,  and  for- 
ced to  betake  themfelves  to  a  precipitate  flight.  All 
the  avenues  being  blocked  up,  partly  by  Syphax  and 
partly  by  his  fon,  fuch  a  dreadful  flaughter  was  made 
of  the  unhappy  Maffyli,  that  only  Mafiniffa  himfelf, 
with  60  horfe,  efcaped  to  die  Leffer  Syrtis.  Here  he 
remained,  betwixt  the  confines  of  the  Carthaginians 
and  Garamantes,  till  die  arrival  of  Lselius  and  the  Ro- 
man  fleet  on  the  coaft  of  Africa.  What  happened 
immediately  after  this  junflion  with  the  Romans,  be- 
longs to  the  article  Rome. 

It  will  be  fuDicient  therefore  in  diis  place  to  ob- 
ferve,  that,  by  the  affifl;-.nce  of  Ljelius,  Mafiniffa  at  lift; 
reduced  Syphax's  kiadgdom.  According  toZonaras, 
Mafiniffa  and  Scipio,  before  the  mem.orable  battle  of 
Zama,  by  a  flratagem  deprived  Hannibal  of  fome  ad- 
vantageous polls ;  which,  with  a  folar  eclipfe  happening 
during  the  heat  of  the  action,  and  not  a  little  intimida- 
ting the  Carthaginian  troops,  greatly  contributed  to 
the  viflory  the  Romans  obtained.  At  th;  conclufion 
therefore  of  the  fecond  Punic  war,  he  v.-as  amply  re- 
warded- 
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Numldia.  warded  by  the  Romans  for  the  important  Tervices  he 
'  ^  had  clone  them.  As  for  Syphax,  after  the  lofs  of  his 
dominions,  he  was  kept  in  confinement  for  fome  time 
at  Alba  ;  from  whence  being  removed  in  order  to 
grace  Sciplo's  triumph,  he  died  at  Tibur  in  his  way 
to  Rome.  Zonaras  adds,  that  his  corpfe  was  decent- 
ly interred  ;  that  all  the  Numidian  prifoners  were  re- 
leafed  ;  and  •hat  Vermina,  by  the  afliftance  of  the  Ro- 
mans, took  peaceable  pofiellion  of  his  fadicr's  throne. 
However,  part  of  the  Maflxfylian  kingdom  had  been 
before  annexed  to  Mauniira's  dominions,  in  order  to 
reward  thai,  prince  for  his  fingular  fidelity  and  clofe 
attachment  to  the  Romans. 

This  fecn^s  to  be  countenanced  by  the  epitomizer  of 
Livy,  who  raves  us  fufliciently  to  underfland,  that  Sy- 
phax's  family,  for  a  confiderable  time  after  the  con- 
clufion  of  the  fecond  Punic  war,  reigned  in  one  part 
of  Numidia.  For  he  intimates,  that  Archobar/.anes, 
Syphax's  grandfon,  and  probably  Vermina's  fon,  ho- 
vered with  a  powerful  army  of  Numidians  upon  the 
Carthaginian  frontiers  a  few  years  before  the  begin- 
ning of  the  third  Punic  war.  This  he  feems  to  have 
done,  cither  in  order  to  cover  them,  or  to  enable  the 
Carthaginians  to  make  an  iiTuption  into  Mafinilfa's 
territoiies.  Cato,  however,  pretended  that  thefe  for- 
ces, in  conjunflion  with  tliofe  of  Carthage,  had  a  de- 
fign  to  invade  the  Roman  dominions,  which  he  urged 
as  a  reafon  to  induce  .the  confcript  fathers  to  deftroy 
the  African  republic. 

Nothing  is  farther  requifite,  in  order  to  complete 
the  hitfory  of  this  famous  prince,  than  to  exhibit  to 
our  readers  view  fome  points  of  his  conduft  towards 
the  decline,  and  at  the  clofe,  of  life;  the  wife  difpo- 
fitioiK  made  after  his  death  by  ^melianus,  in  order 
to  the  regulation  of  his  domeftic  affairs  ;  and  fome 
particulars  relating  to  his  charafter,  genius,  and  habit 
ef  body,  drawn  from  the  mofl  celebrated  Greek  and 
Roman  authors- 

By  drawing  a  line  of  clrcumvallation  around  the  Car- 
thaginian army  under  Afdrubal,  pofled  upon  an  emi- 
nence, Mafhiiffa  cut  off  all  manner  of  fupplies  from 
them  ;  which  introduced  both  the  plague  and  famine 
into  their  camp.  As  the  body  of  Numidian  troops 
employed  in  this  blockade  was  not  near  fo  numerous  as 
the  Carthaginian  forces,  it  is  evident,  that  the  line 
here  mentioned  mufl  have  been  extremely,  ftrong,  and 
confequently  the  effeft  of  great  labour  and  art.  The 
Carthaginians,  finding  thcmfelves  reduced  to  the  lafl 
extremity,  concluded  a  peace  upon  the  following 
terms,  wliich  Mafiniffa  dilated  to  them  ;  i.  That 
they  fhculd  deliver  up  all  deferters.  2.  That  they 
fhould  recal  their  exiles,  who  had  taken  refuge  in  his 
dominions.  3 .  That  they  fhould  pay  him  5000  talents 
of  filver  within  the  fpace  of  50  years.  4.  That  their 
foldiers  fhould  pafs  under  the  jugum,  each  of  them 
carrying  off  only  a  fmgle  garment.  As  Mafiniffa  him- 
fclf,  though  between  80  and  90  years  of  age,  con- 
duced the  whole  enterprife,  he  mufl  have  been  ex- 
tremely well  verfed  in  fortification,  and  other  branches 
of  the  military  art.  His  underflanding  likewife  he 
muft  have  retained  to  the  lafl.  This  hap'pened  a  fhort 
time  before  the  beginning  of  the  third  Punic  war.  See 
Carthage. 

Scon  after,  the  confuls  landed  an  army  in  Africa,  in 
erder  to  lay  fiege  to  Carthage,  without  imparting  to 


Mafiniffa  theirdefign.  This  not  a  little  chagrined  him, 
as  it  was  contrary  to  the  former  praiflice  of  the  Ro- 
mans ;  who  in  the  preceding  war  had  communicated 
their  intentions  to  him,  and  coiifulted  him  on  all  oc- 
cafions.  When,  therefore  the  confuls  applied  to  him  for 
a  body  of  his  troops  to  aifiin  concert  v.-ith  their  forces, 
he  made  anfwer,  "  That  they  fhould  have  reinforce- 
ment from  him  when  they  flood  in  need  of  it."  It 
could  not  but  be  provoking  to  hiin  to  confider,  that 
after  he  had  extremely  weakened  the  Carthaginian":, 
and  even  brought  them  to  the  brink  of  ruin,  his  pre- 
tended imperiou-s  friends  fhould  come  to  reap  the  fruits 
of  his  viiflory,  witliout  giving  him  the  leafl  intelligence 
of  it. 

However,  his  mind  foon  returned  to  its  natural  bias, 
which  was  in  favour  of  the  Romans.  Finding  his  end 
approaching,  he  fentto  iEmilianus,  then  a  tribune  in 
the  Roman  army,  to  defire  a  vifitfrom  him.  What  he 
propofed  by  this  vifit,  was  to  inveft  him  vith  full 
powers  to  difpofe  of  his  kingdom,  and  eflate  as  he  fhould 
think  proper,  for  the  benefit  of  his  children.  The 
high  idea  he  had  entertained  of  that  young  hero's  abi- 
lities and  integrity,  together  with  his  gratitude  and 
affe(5lion  for  the  family  into  which  he  was  adopted,  in- 
duced him  to  take  this  Peep.  But  believing  that  death 
would  not  permit  him  to  have  a  perfonal  conference 
with  TEmilianus  upon  th's  fubjefl,  he  informed  his  vvife 
and  children  in  hislaft  moments,  that  he  had  impower- 
ed  him  to  difpofe  in  an  abfolute  manner  of  all  his  pof- 
feflions,  and  to  divide  his  kingdom  amongft  his  fims. 
To  whiclr  he  fubjoiued,  "  I  require,  that  whatever 
jEmilianus  may  decree,  fhall  be  executed  as  punftuiil- 
ly  as  if  Imyfelfhad  appointed  it  by  my  wiU."  Ha- 
ving uttered  thefe  words,  he  expired,  at  about  90 
years  of  age. 

This  prince,  during  his  youth,  had  met  with  flrangc 
reverfes  of  fortune.  However,  fays  Appian,  beiiit; 
fupported  by  the  Divine  protection,  he  enjoined  an  un- 
interrupted courfe  of  profperity  for  a  long  feries  of 
years.  His  kingdom  extended  from  Mauritania  to 
the  wedem  confines  ofCyrenaica;  from  whence  it  ap- 
pears, that  he  was  one  of  the  mofl  powerful  princes  of 
Africa.  Many  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  vatl  trafl  he 
civilized  in  a  wonderful  manner,  teaching  them  to  cul- 
tivate their  foil,  and  to  reap  thofe  natural  advantan-ei 
which  the  fertility  of  fome  parts  of  their  country  "of- 
fered them.  He  was  of  a  more  rebuff  habit  ofbodv 
than  any  of  his  contemporaries,  being  ble/led  with  th'a 
greateft  healtli  and  vigour  ;  which  was  doubtlefs  owing 
to  his  extreme  temperance,  and  the  toils  he  incef- 
ftntly  fuflained.  We  are  informed  by  Polybius,  that 
fometimes  he  flood  upon  the  fame  fpot  of  ground  from 
morning  till  evening,  without  the  Icaft  motion,  and  at 
others  contii^ued  as  long  in  a  fitting  poflure.  lie 
would  remain  on  horfebackfor  fcveral  days  and  n!'>hti 
together,  without  being  fenfible  of  the  leafl  fati'/ue. 
Nothing  can  better  evince  tire  ftrengtli  of  his  conflitti- 
tion,  than  his  youngeft  fon,  named  Strmlhi!,  Sth.-.iiba, 
or  Stemhanus,  who  was  but  four  years  old  at  his  de- 
creafe.  Though  90  years  of  age,  he  performed  all  the 
exercifes  ufed  by  young  men,  and  always  rode  uithout 
a  faddle.  Pliny  tells  us,  that  he  reigned  above  60 
years.  He  was  an  able  commander,  and  much  faci'i- 
tated  the  reduftion  of  Carthage.  Plutarch  from  Po- 
lybius obferves,  that  the  day  after  a  great  viclory  won 
T  3  over 
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Numidia.   over  tlie  Carthaginians,  MafinilFa  was   fecii  fitting   at 

' '^       '  tlie  (.lour  of  his  tent,  eating   a  piece  of  brown  bread. 

Suiiias  relates,  that  to  the  laft  he  could  mount  his 
horfe  without  any  alliftancc.  According  to  Applan, 
he  left  a  numerous  wcU-difciplind  army,  and  an  im- 
mcni'e  (|u.intity  of  wealth,  behind  him. 

Mafinilia,  before  his  death,  gave  his  ring  to  his  el- 
deft  foil  Micipfa  ;  but  left  the  diftribuLion  of  all  his 
other  etfefls  and  polfclhons  amongft  his  children  en- 
tirely to  ^milianus.  Of  54  fons  that  fiirvived  him, 
only  three  were  legitimate,  to  wit,  Micipfa,  Guluffa, 
and  Maftanabal.  TEmilianus,  arriving  at  Cirta  after 
he  had  expired,  divided  his  kingdom,  or  rather  the 
government  of  it,  amongft  thefe  three,  tliough  to  the 
others  he  gave  conllderable  pofielTions.  To  Micipfa, 
who  was  a  prince  of  a  pacific  difpofition,  and  the  eldeft 
fon,  he  afligned  Cirta,  the  metropolis,  for  tlie  place 
of  liis  relidence,  in  exclufion  of  the  others.  Gululfa, 
the  next  to  him,  being  a  prince  of  a  military  genius, 
had  the  commanil  of  the  army,  and  the  tranfading  of 
all  affairs  relating  to  peace  or  war  committed  to  his 
care.  And  Manaftabal,  the  youngeft,  had  the  admi- 
niflrat'on  of  juftice,  an  employment  fuitable  to  his 
education,  allotted  him.  They  enjoyed  in  common  the 
immenfe  treafures  Mafiniffa  had  amaffed,  and  were  all 
of  them  dignified  by  jEmilianus  with  the  roy.al  title. 
After  he  had  made  thefe  wife  difpofitions,  that  young 
nobleman  departed  from  Cirta,  taking  with  him  a 
body  of  Numidian  troops,  under  the  conduft  of  Gu- 
InlTa,  to  reinforce  the  Roman  army  that  was  then  ac- 
ting againrt  the  Carthaginians. 

Maftanabal  and  Gu'iulfa  died  foon  after  their  lather, 
as  appears  from  the  exprefs  teftimony  of  Salluft.  We 
fnd  nothing  more  remarkable  ot  thefe  princes,  befides 
what  has  been  already  related,  than  that  the  latter  con- 
tinned  to  allift  the  Romans  in  the  third  Punic  war,  and 
tliat  the  former  was  pretty  well  verfed  in  the  Greek 
language.  Micipfa  therefore  became  fole  polfefibr  of  the 
kingdom  of  Numidia.  In  his  reign,  and  under  the  con- 
fulate  of  M.  Plautius  Hypfxus  and  M.  Fulvius  Flaccus, 
according  to  Orofius,  a  great  part  of  Africa  was  co- 
vered with  locufts,  which  dellroyed  all  the  produce  of 
the  earth,  and  even  devoured  dry  vvcod.  But  at  laft 
they  were  all  carried  by  the  wind  into  the  African  fca, 
cut  ef  which  being  thrown  in  vaft  heaps  upon  the 
Ihorc,  a  plague  enfucd,  which  fwept  away  an  infinite 
number  of  animals  of  all  kinds.  In  Numidia  only 
8co,cco  men  perilhed,  and  m  Airica  Piopria  20o,cco  ; 
amongft  the  reft,  30,000  Reman  foldiers  quartered  in 
and  about  Utica  foj-  the  defence  of  the  lalt  provinces. 
At  Utica,  in  particidar,  the  mortality  raged  to  fuch 
a  degree,  that  1500  dead  bodies  were  carried  out  of 
one  gate  in  a  day.  Micipfa  had  two  fons,  Adherbal 
and  Hiemplal,  whom  he  educated  in  his  palace,  to- 
gether witli  his  nephew  Jugurtha.  That  young  prince 
was  the  fon  of  Maftanr;bal  ;  but  his  mother  having 
been  only  a  concubine,  Malinifia  had  taken  no  great 
notice  of  him.  liovvever,  Micipia  confidering  him  as  a 
prince  of  the  blood,  took  as  much  care  of  him  as  ije 
,         did  of  hi>  own  cliildren. 

Jugurtha  poirelTed  feveral  eminent  qualities,  which 
gaii.ed  him  univerfal  efteem.  He  was  very  handfomc, 
endued  with  great  ftrength  of  body,  and  adorned  witli 
the  fincft  intellectual  endowments.  He  did  not  devote 
iumfclf,  as  ycung  men  commonly  do,  to  a  life  of  lux.- 


Hifiory  of 
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ury  and  plcafure.     He  ufed  to  exercife  himfelf,  with   Numidia! 
perfons  of  his  age,     in  running,  riding,  hurling  the  ''~~'- 

javelin,  and  other  manly  exercifes,  fuited  to  the  mar- 
tial genius  of  the  Numidians ;  and  though  he  furpaifeJ 
all  his  fellow  fportfhien,  there  was  not  one  of  them 
but  lovcil-liim.  The  chace  was  his  only  delight ;  but 
it  was  that  ot  lions  and  other  favage  beafts.  Salluft, 
to  fiulfti  his  charadler,  tells  us,  that  lie  excelled  in  all 
things,  and  fpoke  very  little  of  himfelt". 

So  ccnfpicuous  an  alfemblage  of  fine  talents  and  per- 
fections, at  firft  charmed  Micipfa,  who  thought  them 
an  ornament  to  his  kingdom.  However,  he  foon  be- 
gan to  refleff,  that  he  was  confiderably  advanced  in 
years,  and  his  children  in  their  infancy  ;  lliat  mankind 
naturally  thirfted  after  power,  and  that  nothing  was 
capable  of  making  men  run  greater  lengths  tlian  a  vi- 
cious and  unlimited  ambition.  Thefe  refledlions  foon 
excited  his  jealoufy,  and  determined  him  to  expofe  Ju- 
gurtlra  to  a  variety  of  dangers,  fome  ot  which,  he  en- 
tertained hopes,  might  prove  fatal  to  him.  In  order  to 
this,  he  gave  him  the  command  of  a  body  offerees 
which  he  frnt  to  afflft  the  Romans,  who  weie  at  that 
time  befieging  Numantia  in  Spain.  But  Jugurtha,  by 
his  admirable  conduft,  not  only  efcaped  all  thofe  dan- 
gers, but  likewife  won  the  efteem  of  the  whole  army, 
and  the  friendfhip  of  Scipio,  who  fent  a  high  charac- 
ter of  him  to  his  uncle  Micipfiu  However,  that  ge- 
neral gave  him  fome  prudent  advice  in  relation  to  his 
future  conduft  ;  obferving,  no  doubt,  in  him  certain 
fparks  of  ambition,  which,  if  lighted  into  flame,  he 
apprehended  might  one  day  be  productive  of  the  moft 
fatal  confequences.  g 

Before  this  laft  expedition,  Micipfa  had  endeavour- 
ed to  find  out  fome  method  of  taking  him  off  private- 
ly ;  but  his  popularity  amongft  the  Nuraidians  obliged 
that  prince  to  lay  afide  all  thoughts  of  this  nature. 
After  his  return  from  Spain  the  whole  nation  almoft 
adored  him.  The  heroic  br.avery  he  had  ftiovrn  there, 
his  undaunted  courage,  joined  to  the  utmoft  calmnefs 
of  mind,  which  enabled  him  to  prelerve  a  juft  medium 
between  a  timorous  forcfight  and  an  impetuous  rafh- 
nefs,  a  circumftanee  rarely  to  bemetwitl;  in  perfcns 
of  his  age,  and  above  all  the  advantageous  teftimo- 
nials  of  his  conduct  given  by  Scipio,  attrafled  an  imi- 
verfal  efteem.  Nay,  Micipta  himfelf,  charmed  with 
the  high  idea  the  Roman  general  had  entertained  of 
his  merit,  changed  his  behaviour  towards  him  ;  refol- 
ving,  if  poflible,  to  win  his  affe<ftion  by  kindnefs.  He 
therefore  adopted  hirn,  and  declared  him  joint  heir 
witli  his  two  ions  to  the  ciov/n.  Findin'j,  fome  few 
years  afterwards,  tliat  his  end  .approached,  he  fent  for 
all  three  to  his  bed  fide  ;  where,  in  the  prefence  of  tlie 
whole  court,  he  defired  Jugurdia  to  recoUeft  with  what 
extreme  tendernefs  he  had  treated  him,  and  c  nfequent- 
ly  to  confider  how  well  he  had  deferved  at  his  hands. 
He  then  intrtated  him  to  protedf  his  children  on  all 
occafions  ;  who  being  before  related  to  him  by  the 
ties  of  blood,  were  now  by  tlieir  father's  bounty  be- 
come his  brethern.  In  order  to  fix  him  the  more  firmly 
in  their  intereft,  he  likewife  complimented  him  upon 
his  bravery,  addrefs  and  confummate  prudence.  He 
further  infmuated,  that  neither  arms  nor  treafures  con- 
flitute  the  ftrength  of  a  kingdom  ;  but  friends,  who 
are  neither  won  by  arms  nor  gold,  but  by  real  fervices, 
and  an  inviolable  fidelity.     "  Now  where  (continued 
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Numidia.  he}  can  we  find  better  frionds  than  in  brothers?  And 
**  '  how  can  that  man  who  becomes  an  enemy  to  his  rela- 
tions, repoi;  any  confidence  in,  or  dcj^cnd  upon  ftran- 
gcrs?"  Then  addrelling  himlelf  to  Ailhcrbal  and  IJi-- 
emp-'Ul,  "  And  you  (laid  he)  I  enjoin  always  to  pay 
the  higliefl  reverence  to  Jngurtha.  Endeavour  to  imi- 
tate, and  irpofliblc  iurpal's,  his  exalted  mtrit,  that  the 
world  may  not  hereafter  ol>lerve  Micipla's  adopted  Ton 
to  have  rcHeifled  greater  glory  upon  his  memory  than 
Iiis  own  children."  Soon  after,  Micipft,  whs  accord- 
ing to  Diodorus,  was  a  prince  of  an  amiable  ch.arader, 
e.\pired.  Though  Jugurtha  did  not  believe  the  king 
to  fpeak  his  real  fentimenls  with  regard  to  hini,  yet 
he  feemcd  extremely  pleafed  with  fo  gracious  a  I'peech, 
and  made  him  an  anfwer  fuitable  to  the  occafion. 
However,  that  prince  at  the  fame  time  was  determined 
within  himftlf  to  put  into  execution  the  fcheme  he  had 
formed  at  the  fiegeof  Numantia,  which  was  fu'rtjefted 
to  him  by  fome  taftiuus  and  abandoned  Roman  offi- 
cers, with  wliom  he  there  contrafted  an  acquaintance. 
The  purport  of  this  fcheme  was,  that  he  lliould  extort 
the  crown  by  force  from  his  two  coufins,  as  foon  as 
their  father's  eyes  were  clofed  ;  which  they  infinuated 
might  eafily  be  efFedled  by  his  own  valour,  and  the 
venality  of  the  Romans.  Accordingly,  a  ffiort  time 
after  the  old  king's  death,  he  fund  means  to  affadi- 
nate  Hiempfal  in  the  city  of  Tiurmida  where  his  trea- 
fures  were  dcpofited,  and  drive  Adhsrbal  out  of  his 
dominions.  That  unhappy  prince  iband  himfelf  obli- 
ged to  fly  to  Rome,  where  he  endeavoured  to  engage 
the  confcript  fathers  to  efpoufe  his  quarrel ;  but,  not- 
withftmding  the  juflice  of  his  caufe,  they  had  not  vir- 
tue enough  efiisftually  to  fupport  him.  Jugurtha's  am- 
baifadcrs,  by  diftril>uting  valt  fums  of  money  ami  ngft 
the  fcnators,  bmught  them  fo  far  over,  that  a  majority 
palliated  his  inhuman  proceedings.  This  ercouraged 
thofe  minillers  to  declare,  that  Hiempfid  had  been 
killed  by  the  Numidians  on  account  of  his  excefflve 
cruelty  ;  that  Aaherbal  was  tlie  aggrelior  in  the  late 
troubles  ;  and  that  he  was  only  chagrined  becaufe  he 
could  not  make  that  havoc  among  his  coimtrymcn  ha 
would  willinjly  have  done.  They  therefore  intreated 
the  fenate  to  form  a  judgment  of  Jugurdia's  behaviour 
in  Africa  from  his  conduifl  at  Numantia,  rather  tlian 
from  the  fuggeftions  o.  his  enemies.  Upon  v.'hiv.h,  by 
far  the  greateft  part  of  the  fenate  difcovered  themfelve s 
prejudiced  in  his  favour.  A  few,  liowever,  that  were 
not  loft  to  honour,  nor  abandoned  to  corruption,  in- 
fifledupon  bringing  him  to  condign  puniihment.  But 
as  they  could  not  prevail,  lie  had  the  beft  part  of  Nu- 
midia allotted  him,  and  Adherbal  was  forced  to  reil 
II  fatisfied  witli  the  other. 
Venality  of  Jugurtha  finding  now  by  expericr.ce  that  every  thing 
was  venal  at  Rome,  as  his  friends  at  Numantia  had 
before  informed  him,  thought  he  might  purine  his 
towering  projefts  without  any  obl^ruclion  from  that 
(juarter.  He  therefore,  immediately  after  tlie  laft  di- 
vifion  of  Micipfi's  dominions,  threw  off  the  malk,  and 
attacked  his  coiifm  by  open  force.  As  Adherbal  was 
a  prince  of  a  pacific  dilpofitijn,  and  almoil  in  all  re- 
fpedls  the  reverie  of  jugurtha,  he  was  by  no  means  a 
match  for  him.  The  latter  theicforc  pillaged  the  for- 
mer's territories,  floimed  feveral  of  his  fortrelfes,  and 
over-ran  a  good  part  of  his  kingdom  without  oppofi- 
tion.  Adherbal,  dcjpeuding  on  the  friendjhip  of  the 
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Romans,  which  his  father  in  liis  laft  moments  aiTured   N'nniidia. 
him  would  be  a  ftronger  fupport  to  him  than  all  the  '^~~^ 

troops  and  treafures  in  the  univerli:,  difpatrhed  depu- 
ties to  Rome  to  compbdn  of  iheli;  h'dlilities.  But 
whilii:  he  loft  his  time  in  fending  thither  frniilefs  depu- 
tations, Jugurtha  overthrew  him  in  a  pi' clicd  battle, 
and  foon  after  Ihut  him  up  in  Clrta.  Durir.g  the  ficge 
of  this  city,  a  Roman  commillion  arrived  there,  in  or- 
der to  peril!  ide  both  parties  to  an  accommodation  ; 
but  findin;r  Jugurtha  untraftable,  the  commilTioners 
leturncd  home  v/ilhout  fo  inuch  as  conferring  v.'ith  Ad- 
hdilial.  A  fecond  deputation,  coir.pofed  of  fenators 
of  the  liighelt  difiinflion,  with  TEmilius  Scaurus,  pre- 
fiUent  of  the  fenate,  at  their  head,  landed  Ibme  time 
after  at  IJtica,  and  fummoned  Jugurtha  to  appear  be- 
fore them.  That  prince  at  firft  fecmed  to  be  under 
dreadful  aoprehenfions,  efpecially  as  Scaurus  reproach- 
ed him  with  his  enormous  crimes,  and  threatened  him 
with  tiie  refentment  of  the  Rorr.ans  if  he  did  not  im- 
mediately raife  the  fiege  of  Cirta.  However,  tlis  Nu- 
midian,  by  his  addref.,  and  the  irrcfiftible  power  of 
gold,  as  was  afterwards  fufpecled  at  Rome,  lb  molli- 
fied Scaurus,  that  he  lelt  Adherbal  at  his  mercy.  In 
fiiie,  Jugurtha  had  at  laft  Cirta  furrendered  to  liini, 
upon  condition  only  that  he  fhould  fpare  the  li!e  of 
Abherbal-  But  the  mercilefs  tyrant,  in  viola'ion  of 
the  laws  of  nature  and  humanity  as  well  as  the  capi- 
tulation, when  he  had  got  polfefiion  of  the  town,  or- 
dered  him  to  be  put  to  a  moft  cruel  death.  The  mer- 
chants iikewif;,  and  all  the  Numidians  in  the  place 
capable  of  bearing  arms,  he  caufed  without  diftinftion 
to  be  put  to  the  fword. 

Every  perfon  at  Rome  infpired  v/ith  any  fentimcnl': 
of  humanity,  was  ftruck  with  horror  at  the  news  of 
this  tragical  event.  However,  all  the  venal  fenators 
ftill  concurred  with  Jugurtha's  minifters  in  palliating 
his  encrmous  crimes.  Notwithftanding  which,  the 
people,  excited  thereto  by  Caius  Memmius  their  tri- 
bune, who  bitterly  inveighed  againft  the  venality  of 
die  fenate,  refolved  not  to ht  fo  flagrant  an  inftance  of 
villainy  go  unpuniflied.  This  difpofition  in  them  in- 
duced the  confcript  fathers  iikewife  to  declare  their 
intention  to  challiie  Jugurtlia.  In  order  to  this,  an 
army  was  levied  to  invade  Numidia,  and  die  command 
of  it  given  to  the  conful  Calpurnius  Beftia,  a  perfon  of 
good  abilities,  but  rendered  unfit  for  the  expedidon  he 
was  to  go  upon  by  his  infitiablc  avarice.  Jngurtha 
being  informed  of  the  great  preparations  making  at 
Rome  to  attack  his  dominions,  lent  his  fon  thither  to 
avert  the  irhpending  ftonn.  The  young  prince  was 
plentifully  fupplied  with  money,  whicli  he  had  orders 
to  dillrihuLe  liberally  amongll  the  leading  men.  But 
Beitia,  propofing  to  himfelf  great  advantages  from  an 
invahon  of  Numidia,  defeated  all  his  intrigues,  and 
got  a  deciee  p.iit'cd,  ordering  him  and  his  attendants 
to  depart  Italy  in  ten  days,  unlets  they  were  come  to 
deliver  up  the  king  himfelf,  and  all  his  territories,  to 
the  republic  by  way  of  dedition.  Which  decree  being 
notified  to  them,  they  returned  without  fo  much  as 
having  entered  the  gates  of  Rome ;  and  the  conful 
foon  after  landed  with  a  powerful  army  in  Africa.  For- 
fome  time  he  carried  on  the  war  there  very  briltiy, 
reduced  feveral  ftrong  holds,  and  took  many  Numi- 
dians piifoners.  But  upon  the  arrival  of  Scaurus,  a 
peace  was  granted  Jugurtha  upon  advantageous  terms. 

That. 
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Miim!J!a.  That  prince  coming  from  Vacca,  the  place  of  his  refi-  great  ferment  j  which  occafioned  a  profccutlon  of  the  NumiJIa, 

■*~~~~~~    c!ence,  to    the    Roman  camp,  in  order  to  confer  with  guilty  icnators,  that    was   carried  on,  for  fomc  time,         "      "* 

Eeftia  and  Scaurus,  and  the  preliminaries  of  the  trea-  v/ilh  the  utmoft  heat  and  violence.     Lucius  Metellus  Metdlui 

ty  being  immediately  after   fettled  between  them  i«  the  conful,    during  thefe  tranfaftions,  had  Numidia  fent 

private  conferences,  every  body  at  Rome  was  convln-  affigned  him  for  his  province,  and  confcciucntly  was  againft 

ced  that   the  prince  of  the  fcnatc  and  th?  conful  had  appointed  general  of  the  army  dcftined  to  aft  againft  J"^urt''»' 

to  their  avarice  facrificcd  the  republic.     The  indigna-  Jugurtha.  As  he  perfefi'y  difl-egarded  wealth,  the  Nu- 

tion  therefore  of  the  people  in  general  difplayed  itfclf  midian  found  him  fupjrior  to  all  his    temptations; 

in  the  fhrongeft  manner.    Memmius  alfo  fired  them  wliich  was  a  great  mortification  to  him.     To  this  he 

with  his  fpeeches.  It  was  therefore  refolved  to  difpatch  joined  all  th^  other  virtues  which  conftitute  the  great 

the  prsetor  Caffius,  a  perfon  they  could  confide  in,  to  captain;  fo  that  Jugurtha  found  him  in  all refpefls  in- 

Numidia,  to  prevail  upon  Jugurtha  to  come  to  Rome,  accefiible.     That  prince  therefore  was  now  forced  to 

that  they  might  learn  from  the  king  himfelf  which  of  regulate   his  condaft  according  to  the  motions  of  Me- 

their  generals  and  fenators  had  been  feduced  by  the  tellus,with  the  greatetl  caution;  and  to  exert  his  utmoft 

pcftilent  influence  of  corruption.     Upon  his  arrival  bravery,  in  order  to   compenfate   for  that  hitlicrto  fo 


there,  he  found  means  to  bribe  one  Bxbius  Salca,  a 
man  of  great  autliorlty  amongft  the  plebeians,  but  of 
infatiable  avarice,  by  whofe  alT'fiiance  he  efcapcd  with 
impunity.  Nay,  by  tl;e  efficacy  of  gold,  he  not  only 
eluded  all  tlie  endeavours  of  the  people  of  Rome  to 
bring  him  to  juftice,  but  likewife  enabled  Bomilcar, 
one  of  his  attendants,  to  get  MalTiva,  an  illegitimate 
fon  of  Micipfa,  alfaflinated   in    the  fli-eets  of  Rome. 


favourable  expedient  wl  icli  now  began  to  fail  him. 
Marius,  Metellus's  lieutenant,  being  lik«wife  a  perfon 
of  uncommon  merit,  the  Romans  reduced  Vacca,  a 
large  opulent  city,  and  the  moft  celebrated  mart  in 
Numidia.  They  alfo  defeated  Jugurtha  in  a  pitched 
battle  ;  overthrew  Bomilcar,  one  of  his  generals,  up- 
on the  banks  of  the  MuthuUus  ;  and,  in  fine,  forced 
the  Numidlan  monarch  to  take  fhelter  in  a   place  ren- 


That  young  prince  was  advifed  by  many  Romans  of    dered  almoll  inacceffible  by  the  rocks  and  woods  with 


probity,  well-wi fliers  to  the  family  of  Mafinilfa,  to  ap- 
ply for  the  kingdom  of  Numidia  ;  which  coming  to 
Jugunha's  ears,  he  prevented  the  application  by  this 
execrable  ftep.  However,  he  was  obliged  to  leave 
Italy  immediately 


lich  it  was  covered.  However,  Jugurtha  fignalized 
himfelf  in  a  furprifing  manner,  exhibiting  all  that  could 
be  expected  from  the  courage,  abilities,  and  attention 
of  a  confummate  general,  to  whom  defpairadminitters 
frelli  firength,  and  fuggefts  new  lights.   But  his  troops 


Jugurtha  had  fcarce  fet  foot  in  Africa,  when  he  re-  could  not  make  head  againfl  the  Romans ;  they  were 

ceived  advice  that  the  fenate  had  annulled  the  Ihame-  again  v/orlled  by  Marias,  though  they  obliged  Metel- 

ful  peace  concluded  with  him  by  Beftia  and  Scaurus.  lus  to  raife  the  ficge  of  Zama.     Jugurtha  therefore, 

Soon  after,  the  conful  Albinus  tranfported  a  Roman  finding  his  country  every  where  ravaged,  his  mofl  opu- 

army  into  Numidia,  flattering  himfelf  witli  the  hopes  lent  cities  plundered,  his  fortreffes  reduced,  his  towns 

of  reducing  Jugurtha  to  reafon  before  the  expiration  of  burnt,  vaft  numbers  of  his  fubjefts  put  to  the  fword 

his  confu'iate.     In  this,  however,  he  found  himfelf  de-  and  taken  prifoners,  began  to  think  ferioufly  of  coming 

ceived,  for  that  crafty  prince,  by  various  artifices  fo  to  an  accommodation  with  die  Rom.ans.  His  favourite  w 

amufed  and   impofed  upon  Albinus,  that  nothing   of  Bomilcar,  in  whom  he  repofed  the  higheft  confidence,  trayed  by 
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moment  happened  that  campaign.  This  rendered  him 
ftrongly  fulpeifted  of  having  betrayed  his  country,  ;if- 
■fcr  the  example  of  his  piedeceilbrs.  His  brother  Aulus, 
•who  fucceeded  him  in  the  command  of  the  army,  was 
flill  more  unfuccefsful ;  for  after  rifing  from  betore  Su- 
thul,  where  the  king's  treafures  were  depofited,  lie 
marched  his  forces  iulo  a  defile  out  of  which  he  found 
it  impollible  to  extricate  himfelf.     He  therefore  was 


but  who  had  been  gained  over  to  the  enemy  by  Me- Bomilcar. 
telk'.s,  obferving  this  difpofuion,  found  it  no  difficult 
matter  to  pcrfuade  him  to  deliver  up  his  elephants, 
money,  arms,  horfes,  and  deferters,  in  whom  the  main 
firength  of  his  army  confifted,  into  the  hands  of  the 
Romans.  Some  of  thefe  lafl,  in  order  to  avoid  the  pu- 
nifhment  due  to  their  crime,  retired  to  Bocchus  king 
of  Mauritania,  and  lifted  in  hii  fervlce.     But  Metellus 


obliged  to  fubmit  to  the  ignominious  ceremony  of  paf-    ordering  him  to  repair  to  Tifidium,  a  city  of  Numidia, 


fnig  under  the 


J''^' 


,  vvith  all  his  men,  and  to  quit    thereto  receive  farther  diredions,  and  he  refiifmg  a 


Numidia  entirely  in  ten  days  time,  in  order  to  deliver  compliance  with   that  order,  hoftilities  were  renewed 

his  troops  from  immediate  deftruftion.  The  avaricious  with  greater  fury  than  ever.     Fortune  now  feemed  to 

difpofition  of  the  Roman  commander  had  proinpted  declare   in  favour  of  Jugurtha:  he  retook  Vacca,  and 

him  to  bellege  Suthul,  the  pofielTion  of  which  place  he  maffacred  all  the  Roman  garrifon,  except  Turpilius 

imagined  v/ould  make  him  mafter  of  all  the  wealth  of  the  commandant.     However,  foon  after,  a  Roman  Ifi- 

Jugurtha,  and  confequently  paved  the  way  to  fuch  a  gion  feized  again  upon  it,  and  treated  the  inlrabitants 

fcandalous  treaty.  However,  this  was   declared  void  with  the  utmoft  feverlty.  About  this  tim.e,  one  of  Ma- 


as  foon  as  known  at  Rome,  as  being  conclude  d  with- 
out  the  authority  of  the  people.  The  Roman  troops 
retired  into  Africa  Propria,  which  they  had  now  redu- 
ced into  the  fonn  of  a  Roman  province,  and  there  took 
up  their  winter  quarters.. 

In  the  mean   time  Caius  Mamilius  Limetahus,  tri- 


flanabal's  fons,  named  Gaiidj,  whom  Micipfa  in  his 
will  had  appointed  to  fuccesd  to  the  crown  in  cafe 
his  two  legitimate  fons  and  Jugurtha  died  without 
iflue,  wrote  to  the  fenate  in  favour  of  Marius,  who 
was  then  endeavouring  to  fujiplant  Metellus.  That 
prince  having  his   underflanding  imp.aired  by  a  de- 


bune  of  the  people,  excited  die  plebeians  to  inquire  dining  ftate  of  health,  fell  a  more  eafy  prey  to  the 
into  the  conduct  of  thofe  perfons  by  wljofe  afTifiance  bafe  and  infamous  adulation  of  Marius.  The  Roman 
Jugurtha  had  found  means  to  elude  all  the  decrees  of  foothing  his  vanity,  affured  him,  that  as  he  was  the 
the  fenute.    'i'his  pia  the  body  of  the  people  into  a    next  heir  to  die  crown,  he  might  depend  upon  being 

fixed 
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Numklia.  fixed  upon  the  Numidian  throne,  as  foon  as  Jugunha 

* was  either  killed  or  tiiken  ;  and  tliat  this  niufl  in  a  fliort 

A  conn-Ira-  t™^  happen,  when  once  he  appeared  at  the  h'.'ad  of 
rv  jgaiiill    the  Roman  array  with  an  unlimited  commilfion.  tjoon 

lll.'U. 


after,  Bomilcar  and  Nabdalfa  formed  a  dcfign  to  af 
lailinate  Jugurtha,  at  the  inftigation  of  Mtcellus;  hut 
this  being  deteifled,  Bomilcar  and  moll  of  his  accom- 
plices fuffered  death.  The  plot  however  had  fuch  an 
effed  upon  Jugurtha,  that  he  enjoyed  afterwards  no 
tranquillity  or  repofe.  He  fufpeflcd  perfons  of  all  de- 
nominations, Numidians  as  well  as  foreigners,  of  fome 
black  dcfigns  againfl  him.  Perpetual  terrors  fat  brood- 
ing over  his  mind  ;  infomucli  that  he  never  got  a  wink 
of  fleep  but  by  ftealth,  and  often  changed  his  bed  in  a 
low  plebeian  manner.  Starting  from  his  lieep,  he 
would  frequently  fnatch  his  fword,  and  break  out  into 
the  molt  doleful  cries :  So  flrongiy  was  he  haunted  by 
a  fpirit  of  fear,  jeaLoufy,  and  diltrafcion  ! 

Jugurtha  having  dettroyed  great  numbers  of  his 
friends  on  fufpicion  of  their  having  been  concerned  in 
the  late  copfpiracy,  and  many  more  of  them  deferting 
to  the  Romans  and  Bocchus  king  of  Mauritania,  he 
found  himfelf,  in  a  manner,  defiitute  of  counfe!lors, 
generals,  and  all  perfons  capable  of  affifting  him  in 
carrying  on  the  war.  This  threw  him  into  a  deep  me- 
lancholy, which  rendered  him  dilfatiblied  with  every 
thing,  and  made  him  fatigue  his  troops  with  a  variety 
of  contradiiflory  motions.  Sometimes  he  would  ad- 
vance with  great  celerity  againll  the  enemy,  and  at 
otliers  retreat  with  no  Imall  fwiftnefs  from  them.  Tten 
he  rejumed  his  former  courage ;  but  foon  after  de- 
fpaired  either  of  the  valour  or  fidelity  of  the  forces  un- 
der his  command.  All  his  movements  therefore  pro- 
ved unfuccefsful,  and  at  laft  he  was  forced  by  Metel- 
lus  to  a  battle.  That  part  of  the  Numidian  ainiy 
If  which  Jugurtha  commanded,  behaved  with  fome  re- 
He  Isde-  folution  ;  but  the  other  fled  at  the  firil  onfet.  The 
feateti  bjr  Romans  therefore  entirely  defeated  them,  took  all 
Metellus.  tljg'ir  ftandards,  and  made  a  few  of  them  prifoners.  But 
few  of  them  \^ere  flain  in  the  adion ;  hnce,  as  Salluft 
o'jferves,  the  Numidians  trufced  more  to  their  heels 
than  to  their  arms  for  fafety  in  this  engagement. 

Metellus  purfued  Jugurtha  and  his  fugitives  to  Tha- 
la.  His  march  to  this  place  being  through  vaft  de- 
farts,  was  extremely  tedious  and  diiKcult.  But  be- 
ing fupplied  with  leathern  bottles  and  wooden  veffels 
of  all  iizes  taken  from  the  huts  of  the  Numidians, 
which  were  filled  with  water  brought  by  the  natives, 
who  had  fubmitted  to  him,  he  advanced  towards  that 
city.  He  had  no  fooner  begun  his  march,  than  a  moll 
copious  fhower  of  rain,  a  thing  very  uncommon  in 
thoii;  defarts,  proved  a  great  and  feafonable  refrelh- 
ment  to  his  troops.  This  fo  animated  them,  that  upon 
tlieir  arrival  before  Thala,  they  attacked  the  town  with 
fuch  vigour,  that  Jugurtha,  with  his  family,  and 
treafures  depofited  therein,  thought  proper  to  aban- 
don it.  After  a  brave  defence,  it  was  reduced  ;  the 
garrifon  confiUing  of  Roman  deferters,  fetting  fire  to 
the  king's  palace,  and  confuming  themi'elves,  together 
■with  every  thing  valuable  to  them,  in  the  fiames.  Ju- 
gurtha being  now  reduced  to  great  extremities,  re- 
tired into  Gwtulia,  where  lie  formed  a  confiderable 
corps.  From  thence  he  advanced  to  the  confines  of 
Mauritania  ;  and  engaged  Bocchus  king  of  that 
country,    who   had   married  his  daughter,  to  enter 
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into  an  alliance  with  him.     In  confequenee  of  v.Lich,   NumidU. 

having  reinforced  bis  GiBtulian  troops  with  a  power-  " ' 

ful  body  of  Mauritanians,  h-^  turned  the  tables  upon 
Metellus,  and  obliged  him  to  keep  clofe  within  his 
en'renchments.  Sallufl  informs  us,  that  Jugunha 
bribed  Bocchus's  minillers  to  influence  that  prince  in 
his  favour;  and  that  having  obtained  an  audience,  he 
infinnated,  that,  Ihonld  Niimidia  be  fubducd,  Mauri- 
tania mud  be  involved  in  its  ruin,  cfpccially  as  the  Ro- 
mans fecmed  to  have  vov.'ed  the  dellru^Tion  of  all  the 
thrones  in  the  univerfe.  In  fupport  of  what  he  ad- 
vanced, he  pioduced  feveral  inlbmces  very  appofite  to 
the  point  in  view.  However,  the  fame  autlior  feems 
to  intimate,  that  Bocchus  was  determined  to  affill  Ju- 
gurtha agaiuil  his  enemies  by  the  flight  the  Romans 
had  formerly  fliown  him.  That  prince,  at  the  firft 
breaking  cut  of  the  war,  had  fent  ambaliadors  to  Rome, 
to  propofe  an  oiFenllve  and  defcnfive  alii  ince  to  the  re- 
public ;  which,  though  of  theutmoll  conf:qu:ncc  to  it 
at  that  junflure,  a  few  of  the  moll  venal  and  infamous 
fenators,  who  were  abandoned  to  corruption,  prevent- 
ed from  taking  effecl.  This  undoubtedly  wrought 
more  pov/erfully  upon  Bocchus  in  favour  of  Jugurtha, 
tlian  the  relation  he  Hood  in  to  him  :  For  bath  the 
Moors  and  Numidians  adapted  the  number  of  their 
wives  to  their  circumfiances,  fo  that  fome  had  10,  20, 
&c.  to  their  fliare  ;  their  kings  therefore  were  unlimit- 
ed in  this  particular,  and  of  courfe  all  degrees  of  affi- 
nity refuliing  to  them  from  marriage  had  little  force. 
It  is  obfervable,  that  the  pofterity  of  thofe  anciem  na- 
tions have  the  fame  cullom  prevailing  amongft  them 
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at  this  day. 

Such  was  the  fituation  of  affairs  in  Numidia,  when  Marius 
Metellus  received  advice  of  the  prcmiotion  of  Maiius  fuccccds 
to  the  ccnfulate.  But,  notwithllanding  this  inju-  Mttcllin. 
rious  treatment,  he  generoufly  endeavoured  to  draw 
off  Bocchus  from  Juguitha,  though  this  would  faci, 
litate  the  redudtion  of  Numidia  for  his  rival.  To 
this  end  ambaifadors  were  difpatched  to  the  Mauri- 
tanian  court,  who  intimated  to  Bocchus,  "  That 
it  would  be  highly  imprudent  to  come  to  a  rupture 
with  the  Romans  without  any  caufe  at  all ;  and  that  he 
had  now  a  fine  opportunity  of  concluding  a  mcll  ad- 
vantageous treaty  with  them,  which  was  much  prefe- 
rable to  a  war.  To  which  they  added,  that  whatever 
dependence  he  might  place  upon  his  riches,  he  ought 
not  to  run  the  hazard  of  lofing  his  dominions  by  em- 
broiling himfelf  with  other  dates,  when  he  could  eafi- 
ly  avoid  this  ;  that  it  was  much  eaficr  to  begin  a  war 
than  to  end  it,  which  it  was  ia  the  power  of  the  vidor 
alone  to  do  ;  that,  in  fine,  he  would  by  no  means  con- 
fult  the  interell  of  his  fubjedls  if  he  followed  the  defpe- 
rate  fortunes  of  Jugurtha.."  To  which  Bocchus  re-, 
plied,  "  That  for  his  part  there  was  nothing  he  wifti- 
ed  for  more  tLau  peace  ;  but  that  he  could  not  help  pi- 
tying the  depkauble  condition  of  Jugurtha  ;  that  if 
the  Romans,  therefore,  would  grant  that  unfortunate 
prince  the  fame  terms  they  had  olVercd  h'm,  he  would 
bring  about  an  accommodation."  Metellus  let  the 
Mauritanian  monarch  know,  that  it  was  not  in  his 
power  to  comply  widi  \vl;at  he  delired.  However,  he 
took  care  to  keep  up  a  piivate  negociation  witlr  him 
till  he  knew  conl'ul  Marius's  an-ival.  By  this  condufl; 
lie  fcrved  two  wife  ends.  Firfi,  he  prevented  thereby 
Bocchus   from  coming  to  a  general  afiion  with  his 

troops ;; 
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tiling   Jugurtlia  de 


whatever  the  event  might 
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He  gains 
a  great  ad' 
■vantage  o 
v^  r  Jugar- 


froops ;  which    was    the    very 
firej,  as  hoping  that  thi' 

be,  would  render  a  reconciliation  betwixt  him  and 
the  Romans  impraiflicable.  Secondly,  this  inaftion 
enabled  him  to  difcover  fomething  of  the  genius  and 
diipolltion  of  the  Moors;  a  nation  of  whom  the  Ro- 
mans, till  then,  had  fcarcc  formed  any  idea  ;  wliich, 
he  imagined,  inight  be  of  no  fmall  fervice,  cidicr  to 
himfclf  or  his  fuccellbrs,  in  the  future  profccution  of 
the  war. 

Jugurtha,  being  informed    that    Marius,    with    a 
numerous  army,  was  landed  at  Utica,  advlfed  Bocchus 
to  retire,  with  part  of    the  troops,  to  fome  place  of 
difficult  accefs,  whilfl:  he  himfclf  took  poft  upon  ano- 
ther inacceffible  fpot  with  the  remaining  corps.     By 
this  meafure,  he  hoped  the  Romans  would  be  obliged 
to  divide  their  forces,  and  confequently  be  more  ex- 
pofed  to  his  efforts  and  attacks.     He   likewife  ima- 
gined, that  feeing  no  formidable  body  appear,  tliey 
would  believe  the  enemy  in  no  condition  to  make  head 
againl\  them  ;  which   might  occufion  a  relaxation  of 
difcipline,  the  ufual  attendant  of  a  too  great  fecurity, 
and  confequently  produce  fom.c  good  effeft.     How- 
ever, he  was  diJappointed  in  both  tliefe  views.     For 
Marius,  far  from  fuffering  a  relaxation  of  difcipline  to 
take    place,    trained    up   his  troops,  which  confifted 
chiefly   of  new  levies,  in  fo  perfeft  a  manner,  that 
they  were  foon  equal  in  goodnefs  to  any  confular  army 
that  ever  appeared  in  the  held.     He  alfo  cut  off  great 
numbers  of  the  Gstulian  marauders,  defeated  many  of 
Jugurtha's  parties,  and  had  like  to  have  taken  that 
prince  himfelf  near  the  city  of  Cirta.     Thefe  advan- 
'  tages,  though  not  of  any  great  importance,  intimidated 
Bocchus,  who  now  made  overtures  for  an  accommoda- 
tion ;  but  the  Romans,  not  being  fufficiently  fatisfied 
of  his  fmcerity,  paid  no  great  attention  to  tliem.     In 
the  mean  time  Marius  pulhedon  his  conquelb,  reduc- 
ing feveral  places  of  lefs  note,  and  at  lall  refolved  to 
befiege   Capfa.      Tliat  this  enterprife  might  be  con- 
diti5ted  with  the  greater  fecrecy,  he  fuffered  not  the 
leaft  hint  of  his  delign  to  tranfpire,  even  amongll  any 
of  his  officers.  On  the  contrary,  in  order  to  blind  them, 
he  detached  A.  Manlius,  one  of  his  heutenants,  with 
fome  light-armed  cohorts,  to  the  city  of  Lares,  where 
he  had  tixed  his  principal  magazine,  and  dcpofited  the 
military  cheft.     Before  Manlius  left  the  camp,  that 
he  might  the  more  effectually  amufe  him,    he  inti- 
mated, that  himfelf  with    the  army  fhould  take  the 
fame  route  in  a  few  days  :    but  inllead  of  that,  he 
bent  his  march  tow^ards  the  Tanais,  and  in  fix  days 
time  arrived  upon  the  banks  of    tliat    river.     Here 
he  pitched  his  tents  for  a  Ihort  time,  in  order  to  re- 
frclh  his  troops ;  .  which  having  done,  he  advanced 
to- Capfa,  and  made  himfelf  mailer  of  it.      As  the 
iituation  of  this  city  rendered  it  extremely  commo- 
dious to  Jugurtha,    whofe  plan  of  operations,    ever 
iince  the  commencement  of  the  war,  it  had  exceed- 
ingly favoured,  he  levelled  it  ViJith  the   ground  after 
it  had  been  delivered  up  to  the  foldiers  to  be  plunder- 
ed.     The  citizens  likewife,  being  more  flrongly  at- 
tached to  that  prince  than  any  of  the  other  Nnniidians, 
on  account  of  the  extraordinary  privileges  he  indulged 
them  with,  and  of  courfe  i  earing  a  more  implacable 
hatred  to  the  Romans,  he  put  to  the  fword  or  fold 
for  llaves.     Tiic  true  motive  of  the  conful's  conduft 
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on  this  occ.ifion  feems  here  to  be  affigneJ  ;  tliO'Jgh   Knmidia. 
we  are  told  by  Salluft,    in    conformity    to    the    Ro-  "      '' 

man  genius,  that  neither  avarice  or  refentment 
prompted  him  to  fo  barbarous  an  aflion,  but  only 
a  defire  to  ftrike  terror  into  the  Numidians. 

The  Numidians,  ever  after  this  exploit,  dreaded  the 
very  name  of  Marius ;  who  now,  in  his  ov/n  opinion, 
had  eclipfed  the  glory  of  all  his  predecelFor's  great  at- 
chievemcnts,  particularly  the  reJuflion  of  Thala,  a 
city,  m  ftrength  and  fituaticm,  nearly  refembling  Cap- 
f;i.  Following  his  blow,  he  gradually  prefented  him- 
fclf before  moTl  of  the  places  of  ftnngth  in  the  enemy's 
country;  mawy  of  wliich  either  opened  their  spates,  or 
were  abandoned  at  his  approach,  being  terrilied  with 
what  had  happened  to  the  unfortunate  citizens  of  Cap- 
fa.  Others  taken  by  force,  he  laid  in  afhes  ;  and  in 
fliort,  filled  the  grcateft  pirt  of  Numidia  with  blood, 
horror,  andconfufion..  Then,  after  an  obftinate  de- 
fence, he  reduced  a  caftle  that  feemed  impregnable, 
featcd  not  far  from  Mulucha,  where  Jugurdia  kept 
part  of  his  treafures.  In  the  mean  time,  Ju.'urtha 
not  being  able  to  prevail  on  Bocchus,  by  his  repeated 
folicitations,  to  advance  into  Numidia,  where  he  found 
himfelf  greatly  prelfed,  was  obliged  to  have  re- 
courfe  to  his  ufual  method  of  bribing  the  Mauritaniau 
minifters,  in  order  to  put  that  prince  in  motian.  He 
a'fo  promifed  him  a  third  part  of  his  kingdom,  pro- 
vided they  could  ei;her  drive  the  Romans  out  of  Afri- 
ca, or  get  all  the  Numidian  dominions  confirmed  to 
him  by  treaty. 

So  confiderable  a  ceffion  could  not  fail  of  engaging 
Bocchus  to  fupport  Jugurtha  with  his  whole  power. 
The  two  African  monarchs  theretore,  having  joined 
their  forces,  furprifed  Marius  near  Cirta  as  he  was  go- 
ing into  winter-quarters.  The  Roman  general  was  fo 
pulhed  on  this  occafion,  that  the  barbarians  thought 
themfelves  certain  of  vidtory,  and  doubted  not  but  they 
Ihould  be  able  to  extinguilh  the  Roman  name  in  Nu-  jg 
midia.  But  their  incaution  and  too  great  fecurity  Jugurtha 
enabled  Marius  to  give  them  a  total  defeat ;  which  cntirelydt- 
was  followed  tour  days  after  by  fo  complete  an  over-  f«''"^°' 
tlirow,  that  their  numerous  army,  confifting  of  90,000 
men,  by  the  acceffion  of  a  powerful  corps  of  Moors, 
commanded  by  Bocchus'sfonFolux,  was  entirely  ruined. 
Sylla,  Marius's  lieutenant,  molt  eminently  difiinguilh- 
ed  himfelf  in  the  lait  adtion,  which  laid  tlie  foundation 
of  his  future  greatnefs.  Bocc'.ius,  now  looking  upon 
Jugurtha's  condition  as  defperate,  and  not  being  will- 
ing to  run  the  rifle  of  lofmg  his  dominions,  ihowed 
a  difpof.tion  to  clap  up  a  peace  with  Rome.  However, 
the  republic  gave  him  to  underfl:and,  that  he  muft  not 
expeft  to  be  ranked  amongft  its  friends,  till  he  h^d 
delivered  up  into  the  conful's  hands  Jugurtha,  the  in- 
veterate enemy  of  the  Roman  name.  The  Maurita- 
niau monarch,  having  entertained  an  high  idea  of  an 
alliance  v.'ith  that  Itate,  refolved  to  fatisfy  it  in  this 
particular  ;  and  was  confirmed  in  his  refolution  by  one 
Dabar,  a  Numidian  prince,  the  fon  of  Mafiiigrada, 
and  defcended  by  his  mother's  fide  from  Mafmiila.  Be- 
ing clofely  attached  to  the  Romans,  and  extremely 
agreeable  to  Bocchus  on  account  of  his  noble  difpofi- 
tion,  he  defeated  all  the  intrigues,  of  Afpar,  Jugurtha's 
minifter.  Upon  Sylla's  arrival  at  tlie  Mauritaniaa 
court,  the  affair  there  feemed  to  be  entirely  fettled. 
However,  Bocchus,  who  was  for  ever  projeding  new 
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dofigns,  and  like  the  reft  of  his  countrymen,  in  the 
higheft  degree  perfidious,  debated  within  liimfclf,  whe- 
ther he  fliould  facrifice  Scylla  or  Jngurtli.i,  who  were 
both  then  in  his  power.  He  was  a  long  time  fludu- 
ating  with  uncertainty,  and  combated  by  a  contrariety 
of  ientiri:ents.  The  i'udden  changes  which  di/jshiy- 
cd  themfelvcs  in  his  countenance,  liis  air,  and  liis 
whole  perfon,  evidently  fliowed  how  ftrongly  his  mind 
was  agitated.  But  at  lall:  he  returned  to  his  firll  de- 
flgn,  to  which  the  bias  of  his  mind  feemed  naturally 
to  le-.id  him.  He  therefore  delivered  up  Jugurtha  in- 
to the  hands  of  Sylla,  to  be  condu.fted  to  Maiius ; 
who,  by  that  fuccel'sl'ul  event,  happily  terminated  this 
dangerous  vvar.  Tiie  kingdom  of  NumiJia  was  now 
reduced  to  a  new  form  :  jjocclnis,  for  his  important 
fervices,  had  the  country  of  the  Mafefyli  contiguous 
10  Mauritania,  afiigned  him  ;  which,  from  this  time, 
took  the  name  of  A'fw  Mauntania.  Numidia  Pro- 
pria, or  the  country  of  the  Malfyli,  was  divided  into 
three  parts  ;  one  of  which  was  given  to  Hiemp'al,  an- 
other to  Mandi-cftal,  both  defeendants  of  Mafinl.'Fa  ; 
and  the  third  the  Romans  annexed  to  Africa  Propria, 
or  the  Roman  province  adjacent  to  it.  What  became 
of  Jugurtha  after  he  had  graced  Marius's  triumpli, 
at  which  ceremtmy  he  was  led  in  chains,  together 
with  his  two  fon?,  through  the  flreets  of  Rome, 
we  have  already  laid  before  our  readers.  See  Ju- 
gurtha. 

Jugurtha's  two  fons  furvived  him,  but  fpent  their 
lives  in  captivity  at  Venufia.  However,  one  of  them 
named  Oxyiitas^  was,  for  a  fhort  time,  releafed  from 
his  confinement  by  Aponius,  who  befieged  Acerrje  in 
the  war  between  the  Romans  aud  the  Italian  allies 
That  general  brought  this  prince  to  his  army,  where 
he  treated  him  as  king,  in  order  to  draw  the  Numidlan 
forces  oiF  from  the  Roman  fervice.  Accordingly  thofe 
Numidlans  no  fooner  heard  that  the  fon  of  their  old 
king  was  fighting  for  the  allies,  than  they  began 
to  defert  by  companies ;  which  obliged  Julius  Ca;far 
the  conful  to  part  with  all  his  Numidian  cavalry,  and 
fend  tliem  back  into  Africa.  Some  few  years  after  this 
event,  Pompey  defeated  Cneius  Domitius  Ahenobar- 
bus,  and  Hiarbas,  one  of  the  kings  of  Numidia,  kill- 
ing 17,000  of  their  men  upon  the  fpot.  Notfatisfied 
with  this  viflory,  that  general  purfued  the  fugitives  to 
their  camp,  which  he  foon  forced,  put  Domitius  to 
the  fwcrd,  and  took  Pliarbas  prifoner.  He  then  re- 
duced that  part  of  Numidia  which  belonged  to  Hiar- 
bas, who  feems  to  have  fucceeded  Mandreftal  above- 
mentioned  ;  and  gave  it  to  Hicmpfal,  a  neighbouring 
Numidian  prince,  defcended  from  Mafiniifa,  who  had 
always  oppofed  the  Marian  faflion. 

Suetonius  informs  us,  that  a  difpute  h.appened  be- 
tween HiempJal  and  one  Mafuitha,  a  noble  Numidian, 
whom,  it  is  probable,  he  had  in  fome  refpcft  injured 
when  Julius  Csefar  firft  began  to  make  a  figure  in  the 
world.  The  f^ime  author  adds,  that  Cxlar  warmly 
cfpoufed  the  caufe  of  Maiintha,  and  even  grofsly  in- 
fulted  Juba,  Hiempfal's  Ion,  when  he  attempted  to 
vindicate  his  father's  condu<5l  on  this  occafion.  He 
pulled  him  by  the  beard,  than  v/hich  a  more  unpar- 
donable adront  could  not  be  offered  to  an  African.  In 
Ihort,  he  fcreencd  Mafintha  from  the  infults  and  vio- 
lence of  his  enemies  ;  from  whence  a  realbn  may  be  af- 
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In  confcqncnce  of  the  indignity  Cnefar  had  offered  lul.a'dc. 
Juba,  and  the  dlfpofilion  it  hai  t:cca(loned,that  prince  f.-aNonc  of 
did  Ca:far  great  damage  in  the  civil  r/ars  betwixt  him  t:xfjr's 
and  Pompey.    By  a  ftra'agem  he  drew  Curio,  one  of '''•■""^"="'"' 
his  lieutenants,  into  a  general  aflion,  which  it  was  his 
intereft  at  tliat  time  to  have  avoided,     lie  caufed  it  to 
be  given  out  all  over  Africa  Piopria  and  Numidia,  that 
he  was  retired  into  fame  remote  country  at  a  '^rcat  di- 
ftance  from  the    Roman  territories.      Tliis  coming  to 
Curio's  ears,  who  was  then  beficging  Utica,  it  liin- 
dered    him    from    taking    the  neeeffary  precautions 
againft  a  i'urprife.     Soon  after,  the  Roman  general  re- 
ceiving intelligence   that  a  fmall  body  of  Numidians 
was  approaching  his  camp,  he  put  himfelf  at  the  head 
of  his  forces  in  order  to   attack  them,  and,  for  fear 
they  fliould  efcape,  began  his    march    in  the  night, 
looking  upon  himfelf  as  fure  of  victory.  Rome  of  their 
advanced  pods  he   furprifcd   aflecp,  and  cut  tk.cm  to 
pieces ;  which  ftill  farther  animated  him.     In   fiorr, 
about  day-break  he  came  up  with   the    Numidians, 
whom  he  attacked  with  great  bravery,  though  his  men 
were  then  fading,  and  vaftly  fatigued  by  th:ir  forced 
and  precipitate  march.    In  the  mean  time,  Juba,  who, 
immediately  after  liie  propagation    of  the    rumour 
abovementioneJ,had  taken  care  to  march  prlvatelr» 
v.'lth  the  main  body  of  the  Numidian  army,  to  fupport 
the  detachment  fcnt  before  to  decoy  Curio,  advanced 
to  the  relief  of  his  men.     The  Romans  had  m.et  with  a 
great  refiRance  before  he  appeared;  lb  that  he  eafdy 
broke  them,   killed  Curio,  with  a  great  part  of  hi« 
troops,  upon  the  fpot,  purfued  the  reft  to  their  camp, 
which  he  plundered,  and  took  many  of  them  prifoner^. 
MoPc  of  the  fugitives,  who  endeavoured  to  make  their 
efcape  on   board  the    fhips  in  tlie  port  of  Utica,  were 
either  flain  by  the  purfucrs,  or   drowned.     The   re- 
mainder fell  into  the  hands  of  Varus,  who  vrould  have 
faved  them  ;  but  Juba,  who  arrogated  to   himfelf  the 
honour  of  this  victory,  ordered  moftofthem  to  be  put 
to  the  fword. 

This^  victory  infufed  new  life  and  vigour  into  the  jab/ivef- 
Pompeiau  faftion,  who  thereupon  conferred  great  ho-  thrown  by 
nours  upon  Juba,  and  gave  him  the  title  cU'hir  of  <7//Caear. 
Niimid'a.  ButCxfarand  his  adherents  declared  him 
an  enemy  to  theftate  of  Rome,  adjudging  to  Bocchr? 
and  Bogud,  two  African  princes  entirety  in  their  in- 
tereft, the  fovereignty  of  his  dominions.  Juba  after- 
wards, uniting  his  forces  with  thofe  of  Scipio,  reduced 
Cxlar  to  great  extremities,  and  v.-ould  in  all  probabi- 
lity have  totally  ruined  him,  had  he  not  been  relieved 
by  Publius  Sittius.  That  gener.il,  having  formed  a 
confidcrable  corps,  confiiling  of  Roman  exiles,  and 
Mauritanian  troops  fent  him  by  Bocchus,  accordin'-^ 
to  Dio,  or,  as  Caviar  will  have  it,  Bogud,  made  aa 
irruption  into  Gxtulia  and  Numidia,  whiift  Juba  was 
employed  in  Africa  Propria.  As  he  ravaged  thefe 
countries  in  a  dreadful  manner,  Juba  immediatclv  re- 
turned widi  the  beft  part  of  his  army,  to  preferve  them 
from  utter  dellrudion.  However,  Cafar  knowin-r  his 
horfe  to  be  .afraid  of  the  enemy's  elephants  did  not 
think  proper  to  attack  Scipio  in  the  abfence  of  the 
Numidian,  till  his  own  elephants,  and  a  frelh  rein- 
forcement of  troops,  hourly  cvpecled,  .-u-rived  from 
U  Italy 
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Numidia.  Italy.  With  this  acceOlon  of  flren^^th,  ho  imagined 
**~"^'~~'  hinife'.f  able  to  give  a  gnod  account,  both  of  the  Ro- 
man forces  with  which  he  was  to  cope,  and  the  bar- 
baiians.  In  the  mean  time  Scipio  diljia'ched  reitera- 
ted exprefies  to  Juba  to  I'.aften  to  his  alliftancc  ;  Init 
could  not  prevail  upon  him  to  move  out  of  Numidia, 
till  he  had  promifcd  him  the  pollenion  of  all  the  Ro- 
man dominions  in  Africa,  if  they  could  from  tlience 
expel  Csfar.  This  immediately  put  him  in  motion  ; 
fo  that,  having  fent  a  large  detachment  to  malce  head 
againfi;  Sittius,  he  marched  with  the  reft  cf  his  troops 
to  affift  Scipio.  However,  Ca;lar  at  hift  overthrew 
Scipio,  Juba,  and  Labienus,  near  the  town  of  Thap- 
fus,  and  forced  all  ihcir  camps.  As  Scipio  was  the 
firft  furpril'cd  and  defeated,  Juba  fled  into  Numidia, 
without  wiiting  for  Casfar's  approach  ;  but  the  body 
of  the  Nurnidians  detached  againfi;  Sittius,  having 
been  broken  and  difperfed  by  th  it  general,  none  of  his 
fubjcds  there  would  receive  him.  Abandoned  there- 
fore to  difpair,  he  fought  death  in  a  llngle  combat 
with  Petrelus,  and,  having  killed  him,  caufcd  himfelf 
5  .  to  be  difpaxhed  by  one  of  his  Haves. 
Kumidia  After  this  dccifive  aiflion,  and  the   reduflion  of  A- 

reduceil  to  frica  Propria,  Ccefar  made  himfelf  malfer  of  Numidia, 
the  form  of  ^yjjj(-]j  j^^  reduced  to  a  Roman  province,  appointing 
a  p.ovince.  (;;,-j|(p^5  Salluttius  to  govern  it  in  quality  of  proconful, 
with  private  inftruflions  to  pillage  and  plunder  the  in- 
habitants, and,  by  that  means,  put  it  out  of  their 
power  ever  to  fhake  off  the  Roman  yoke.  However, 
Bocchus  and  Bogud  Rill  preferved  a  fort  of  fovereign- 
ty  in  the  country  of  the  Mafikfyli  and  Mauritania, 
fmce  the  former  of  thofe  princes,  having  deferred  Ca;- 
iiir,  fent  an  army  into  Spain  to  affift  the  Pompeians  ; 
and  the  latter,  with  his  forces,  determmed  viflory  to 
declare  for  Ctefar  at  the  ever  memorable  battle  of 
Munda.  Bogud,  afterwards  hding  with  Anthony 
againft  Octavius,  fent  a  body  offerees  to  affifl  liim  in 
Spain  ;  at  which  time  the  Tingitanians  revolting  from 
him,  Bocchus,  with  an  army  compofed  of  Romans  in 
the  intereft  of  Oftavius,  who  palled  over  from  Spain 
into  Africa,  and  his  ownfubjccts,  polfelled  himfelf  of 
Mauritania  Tingitana.  Bogud  fled  to  Anthony  ;  and 
Oiffavius,  after  the  conclufion  of  the  war,  honoured 
the  inhabitants  of  Tingi  with  all  the  privileges  of  Ro- 
man citizens.  He  likewife  confirmed  Bocchus  king 
of  Mauritania  CEfarienlis,  or  the  country  of  the  M.if- 
ffffyli,  in  the  poffefhon  of  Tingitania,  which  he  had 
conquered,  as  a  reward  for  his  important  fervices.  In 
this  he  imitated  the  example  of  his  great  predecefTor 
Julius  Ctefar,  who  divided  fome  of  the  fruitful  plains 
of  Numidia  among  the  foldiers  of  P.  Sittius,  who  had 
conquered  great  part  of  that  country,  and  appointed 
Sittius  himfelf  fovereign  of  that  diftriifl.  Sittius,  as 
has  been  intimated  above,  having  taken  Cirta,  killed 
Sabura,  Juba's  general,  entirely  difperled  his  forces, 
and  either  cut:  off  or  taken  prifoners  mofh  of  the  Pom- 
pcian  fugitives  that  efcaped  from  the  battle  ofThap- 
fus,  higlily  deferved  to  be  diftinguifhed  in  fo  eminent 
a  manner.  After  Bocchus's  death,  Mauritania  and 
t!i;  Ma/r^fylian  Numidia  were  in  all  refpeiSs  confider- 
td  as  Rom.an  provinces. 

NUMISMATOGRAPHIA,  a  term  nfed  for  the 
defcription  and  knowledge  of  ancient  coins  and  medals, 
whether  of  gold,  filvcr,  or  brafs.    See  Coins  and  M'i- 


NUMITOR,  thefon  of  Procas  king  of  Alba,  and 
the  brother  of  Anmlius.  Procas  befoie  ills  death  made 
him  and  Amulius  joint  heirs  to  the  crown,  on  conditi  in 
of  their  reigning  annual  y  by  turns;  but  AmuiiMs 
getting  polieliion  of  the  tbrone,  excluded  Numiu.r, 
wiiole  fon  Laufus  he  ordered  to  be  put  to  death,  and 
obliged  Rhea  Sylvia,  Numioi's  only  daughter,  to  be- 
come a  veftal.  Tliis  princef^  becoming  pregnant  de- 
clared that  ihe  was  with  cliild  by  the  god  Mars  ;  and 
afterwards  brought  forth  Rhemus  and  Romulus,  who 
at  length  killed  Amulius,  and  reflored  Numitor  to  tlie 
throne,754:  B.C.     See  Rhemus  and  Romulus. 

NUMMUS,  a    piece   of  money    otherwife   called 

NUN,  the  fon  of  Eiifliamah,  and  father  of  Jofluui, 
of  the  tribe  of  Ephraim.  The  Greeks  gave  him  the 
name  of  Niiue  inltead  of  Nun.  This  miUiis  known  ia 
facredhiltory  only  by  being  the  father  of  Jolhua. 

Nun,  a  v.'oman  in  ievcral  Clniltian  countries,  who 
devotes  herfelf,  in  a  cloiltcr  or  nunnery,  to  a  religious, 
life.     See  the  article  Monk. 

There  were  women,  in  the  ancient  Chriflian  church, 
who  made  public  profeihon  of  virginity,  before  the 
monailic  lire  was  known  in  the  world,  as  appears 
from  the  writings  of  Cyprian  and  TertuUian.  'Phefe, 
lor  difiiuiftion's  lake,  are  fometimes  called  ecdefiajiical 
•uirgins,  and  were  commonly  enrolled  in  the  canon  or 
matricula  of  the  church.  They  differed  from  the 
monaftic  virgin  chiefly  in  this,  that  they  lived  private- 
ly in  their  fathers  houfes,  whereas  the  others  lived  in 
communities:  but  their  piofefflon  of  virginity  was  not 
fo  ftridl  as  to  make  it  criminal  in  them  to  marry  after- 
wards, if  they  thought  tit.  As  to  the  coniecrationof 
virgins,  it  had  fome  things  peculiar  in  it :  it  was 
ufuady  performed  publicly  in  the  church  by  the  bilhop. 
The  virgin  made  a  public  piofcllion  cf  her  reililution, 
and  then  the  bilhop  put  upon  her  the  accuflomed  ha- 
bit of  facred  virgins.  One  part  of  this  habit  was  a 
veil,  called  ihej'acrum  vdamen  ;  another  was  a  kind  cf 
mitre  or  coronet  worn  upon  the  the  head.  At  prefent, 
when  a  woman  is  to  be  made  a  nun,  the  habit,  veil,  and 
ring  of  the  candidate  are  carried  to  the  altar  ;  and  ihe 
herfelf  accompanied  by  her  nearefl  relations,  is  con- 
ducted to  the  bilhop,  who,  after  mafs  and  an  anthem, 
(thefiibjecl  of  v»hich  is,  "  that  Ihe  ought  to  have  her 
lamp  lighted,  becaufe  the  bridegroom  is  coming  to 
meet  her),"  pronounces  the  beneaidion  :  then  fhe  rifes 
up,  and  the  bilhop  conftcrates  the  new  habit,  fprink- 
ILng  it  with  holy  water.  When  tlie  candidate  has  put 
on  her  religious  habit,  flie  prelents  herfelf  before  the 
b'fhop,  and  fings,  on  her  knees,  Ar.cU'.a  Chrijlt  fum, 
<&c. ;  then  ihe  receives  the  veil,  and  afterwai'ds  the  ring, 
by  which  Ihe  is  married  to  Chrifl ;  and  laft'y,  the 
crown  ci'  virginity.  When  fhe  is  crowned,  an  ana- 
thema is  denounced  againft  all  who  Ihall  attempt  to 
make  her  break  her  vows.  In  ibme  few  inftances,  per- 
haps, it  may  have  happened  that  nunneries,  monaile- 
ries,  &c.  may  have  been  ufeful  as  well  to  morality 
and  religion  as  to  literature :  in  the  grofs,  however, 
they  have  been  highly  prejudicial ;  and  however  well 
they  might  be  fuppoied  to  do  when  viewed  in  theory, 
in  fai5l  they  are  unnatural  and  impious.  It  was  furely 
far  from  the  intention  of  Providence  to  feclude  youth 
and  beauty  in  a  cloiftered  ruin,  or  to  deny  th.ra  the 
innocent  enjoyment  of  theii-  years  andfex. 

NUNCIO,, 
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NUNCIO,  or  NuNTio,  an  anibalTaJor  from  the 
pope  to  fonie  Calliolic  prince  or  Hate,  or  a  perlbn  who 
attends  on  the  pope's  behalf  at  a  congreis,  or  an  af- 
fembly  oi'fovcral  ambaliiidors. 

NUNCUPATIVE,  in  the  fchools,  fomething  that  is 
only  nominal,  or  has  no  exiftence  but  in  name. 

NuNcvvATlVF.  IVill  or  Teftavienl,  a  will  made  ver- 
bally, and  not  put  in  writing.  See  the  aiticks  Will 
and  Testament. 

NUNDINA,  a  goddefs  among  the  .ancient  hea- 
thens, fuppoled  to  have  the  cave  of  the  purification  of 
infants.  And  becaufe  male  infants  were  purified  nine 
days  after  their  birth,  her  name  is  derived  from  noniis, 
or  the  ninth,  though  lemale-infants  were  purified  the 
eighth  day;  which  purification  was  called  lujlration  by 
the  Romans. 

NUNDINAL,  Niw'innUs,\\  u'xmt  whi'-h  the  Ro- 
mans gave  to  the  eight  tird  letters  of  the  alphabet  ufe  J 
in  their  kalendar. 

This  feries  of  letters.  A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  F,  G,  H, 
is  placed  and  repeated  iucceifively  from  the  firft  to  the 
laft  day  of  the  year :  one  of  thefe  always  exprelfed 
the  market-days,  or  the  ali'emblies  called  numHiiji  quajl 
novtmiinse,  becnuie  they  returned  every  nine  days. 
The  country  people,  after  working  eight  days  fuc- 
ceQlvely,  came  to  towii  t'e  ninth,  to  fell  their  ieveral 
commodities,  and  to  inlorm  'hemfelves  of  what  related 
to  religion  and  government.  Thus  the  nundinal  day 
being  under  A  on  the  firft,  ninth,  feventeenth,  and 
twenty-fifth  days  of  January,  &c.  the  letter  D  will 
be  the  nundinal  letter  of  the  year  following.  Thefe 
nmdinals  bear  a  very  great  rel'emblance  to  the  domi- 
nical Ic  ters,  which  return  every  eight  days,  as  the 
nundiiials  did  every  nine. 

NUNDOCOMAR,  a  Rajah  in  Bengal,  and  head 
of  the  Bramins,  M'ho,  in  1775,  was  condemned  to  an 
ignominious  death  by  Englilh  laws  newly  introduced 
in  an  Englifli  court  of  juUice  newly  ellablilhed,  for  a 
forgery  charge  to  have  been  committed  by  him  mmy 
years  before.  That  he  was  guilty  of  the  deed  can- 
not be  queflioned  ;  but  there  was  furely  fomething 
hard  in  condemning  a  man  by  an  expoft  fnfto  law.  He 
bore  his  fate  with  the  utmolt  fortitude,  in  the  full 
confidence  that  his  foul  would  foon  bs  reimited  to  die 
univerfal  fplrit  whence  it  had  fprung.  See  Metaphy- 
sics, Part  III.  Ch.  iv.  Of  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul. 

Monte  Nuoi'o,  in  the  environs  of  Naples,  blocks 
np  the  valley  of  Averno.  "  This  mountain  (Mr  Swin- 
burne tells  us)  aroi'e  in  the  year  1538,  for  aft;r  re- 
peated quakings  the  earth  burll  afunder,  and  made 
way  for  a  deluge  of  hot  afhes  and  flames,  which  rifing 
extremely  high,  and  darkening  the  atmofphere,  fell 
down  again  and  formed  a  circular  mound  four  miles 
in  circumference,  and  1000  feet  high,  with  a  large 
cup  in  the  middle.  The  wind  rifing  afterwards,  wait- 
ed the  lighter  particles  over  the  country,  blalled  ve- 
getation, and  killed  the  animals  who  graced  ;  the  con. 


fequcnce  was,  tliat  tlic  place  was  dcferted,  till  Don  Nuptl-J, 
Pedro  de  Toledo,  viceroy  of  Naples,  encouraged  the  N^urrni- 
inhabitants  by  example  and  otherv/ife  to  return.  '"^'""- 

"  Part  of  Monte  Nuovo  is  cultivated,  but  the 
larger  portion  ol  its  declivity  is  wildly  overgrown  v.-idi 
jirickly-broom,  and  rank  weeds  that  emit  a  very  fe- 
tid fulpluireous  frncll.  The  water  is  lliallow,  its  in- 
(Ide  clad  with  llirubs,  and  the  little  area  at  the  bot- 
tom jilantcd  wiih  fig  and  mulberry  trees;  a  moft 
ftriking  i'pi.cimen  ofllie  amazing  viclffitudes  that  take 
place  in  this  extraordinary  country.  I  faw  no  truces 
of  lava  or  melted  matter,  and  few  flones  within. 

"  Near  the  foot  of  this  mountain  the  fubterrancous 
fires  act  widi  fuch  immediate  power,  that  even  the 
fand  at  the  bottom  of  the  fea  is  heated  to  an  intole- 
rable degree." 

NUPriAL  rites,  the  ceremonies  attending  the 
folemni/.ation  of  marriage,  which  are  different  in  dif- 
ferent ages  and  countries.  We  cannot  omit  here  a 
cultom  which  was  praflileJ  by  the  Romans  on  ihcie 
occafions;  which  was  this :  Immediately  after  the  chief 
ceremonies  were  over,  the  new-married  man  threw 
tiuls  about  the  room  for  the  boys  to  fcranible  for.  Va- 
rious leafons  have  been  alligneJfor  it  ;  but  that  which 
moft  generally  prevails,  and  fecms  to  be  the  moll  jult, 
is,  that  by  this  aft  the  bridegroom  fignified  his  refolu- 
lution  to  abandon  trifles, and  commence  a  feriouy  courl'e 
of  lite ;  whence  tivdbus  leliitis  in  this  fenfe  became  a 
proverb.     They  might  alio  be  an  emblem  of  fertility. 

The  ancient  Greeks  had  a  perfjn  to  conduct  the 
bride  from  her  own  to  tlie  bridegroom's  houfe  ;  and 
hence  he  was  called  by  the  Greeks  Nymphagogi,  which 
term  was  afterwards  ufed  both  by  the  Romans  and 
the  Jews. 

NUREMBERG,  an  impeiial  city  of  Germany, 
capital  of  a  territory  of  the  fame  name,  fituated  in  E. 
Long,  ii*^,  N.  Lat.  47.  30.  It  ftands  on  the  Reg- 
nitz,  over  which  it  has  feveral  bridges,  both  of  wood 
and  ftone,  at  the  bottom  of  a  hill,  60  mil.s  from 
Augfburg,  87  from  Munich,  46  from  Wurtzfljurg, 
and  50  from  Ratifbon  ;  and  is  thought  by  fome  to  be 
the  Segodunum,  and  by  others  the  Cjllrum  Noricum, 
ol  the  ancients. 

The  city  has  derived  its  name  from  the  hill,  upon 
which  ftands  this  caftle,  called  in  Latin,  Calfium  No- 
ricum, round  which  the  city  was  begun  to  be  built, 
and  where  the  emperors  foimerly  loJged  ;  and  here 
they  lodge  ftill,  when  they  pal's  by  that  c  ty.  They 
there  pieferve,  as  precious  relics,  tie  crown,  fceptre, 
cloaths,  bulkins,  and  other  ornaments  of  Charlemagne 
(a),  which  ferved  aifo  the  emperor  Leopold,  when 
he  went  thither  alter  his  election,  to  receive  the  ho- 
mage of  the  city.  'Ihe  fm.iU  river  Regnitz,  which 
runs  through  it,  and  thole  of  Rednitz  and  Schwar^ 
zack,  which  pals  by  its  walls,  furnifh  the  inhabitants, 
belides  other  advantages,  with  the  nieans  of  making 
all  forts  of  ftuifs,  dyes,  and  other  manufadures  (bj, 
U2  and 


( A )  Thefe  ornaments  are,  a  mitred  a-own,  enriched  with  rubies,  emeralds,  and  pearls ;  the  dalmatic  of  Charle* 
inagne,  richly  embroidered  ;  the  imperial  mantle  powdered,  with  embroidered  eagles,  and  its  border  thick  let 
with  l.irge  emeralds,  fapphires,  and  topazes  ;  the  bufkins  covered  with  plates  of  gold  ;  the  gloves  embroidered  ; 
the  apple,  the  golden  fceptre,  and  fword.  The  ancient  cuftoni  of  the  empire  is,  that  the  emperor  is  bound  to 
uilenible  in  tliis  city  the  firft  diet  that  he  holds  at"ter  his  eleflion  and  coronation. 

( IS )  There  is  ill  Nuremberg,  and  in  tlie  neighbouring  villages  depending  upon  it,  an  infinite  number   of 
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Nurem-  and  toys,  which  arc  curried  and  fulJ  even  m  ihe  la- 
berg-  dies. 
'  "  '  it  is  u  large  and  well-built  town,  but  not  very  po- 
pulous, its  ionilicatioQS  arc  a  double  wall,  Hank- 
ed with  towers  mountini;  cannon,  and  a  deep  ditch. 
Tlie  inagillrates,  and  moft  of  the  inhabitants,  are 
Lutherans.  There  are  a  great  many  churches  and 
chaples  in  it.  In  that  of  St  Sebald  is  a  brafs  mo- 
nument of  the  faint  ;  and  a  pidure  reprefenting 
the  creation  of  the  world,  by  the  celebrated  Albert 
Durer,  who  was  a  native  of  the  town  ;  but  the  fined 
church  in  the  town  is  that  cf  St  Giles.  In  that  of 
the  Holy  Gholl:  are  kept  moft  of  the  jewels  of  the 
empire,  together  with  the  pretended  fpear  with  v;hich 
our  Saviour's  fide  was  pierced,  a  thoin  of  his  crown, 
and  a  piece  of  th.  minger  whertin  he  was  laid. 
Here  are  alio  a  great  m.any  hofpitals,  one  in  particu- 
lar for  foundlings,  and  another  for  pilgrims  ;  with  a 
gymnafium,  an  anatomical  theatre,  a  granary,  a  fine 
public  libary,  the  old  imperial  fortrefs  or  caftle. 
fnme  remains  of  the  old  citadel  of  the  burgraves  of 
Nuremberg,  feverul  Latin  fchools,  an  academy  of 
painting,  a  well  furniflied  arfenal,  a  Teutonic  houfe 
in  which  the  Roman-calholic  f;rvice  is  tolerated,  and 
a  mint.  Mr  Keyfler  fiys  there  are  upv.-ards  of  500 
ftreets  in  it,  about  140  fountains,  16  churches,  44 
religious  houfes,  12  bridges,  10  market-places,  and 
25,000  inhabitants ;  and  that  its  territories,  befides 
the  capital  and  iour  other  towns,  contain  above  50Q 
villages,  and  about  160  mills  en  the  Regnitz.  The 
trade  of  this  city,  though  upon  the  decline,  is  ftill  very 
great,  many  of  its  manutaftures  being  Hill  exported 
to  all  parts  of  the  world  ;  among  which  may  be  reckon- 
ed a  great  variety  of  curious  toys  in  ivory,  wood,  and 
metal,  already  mentioned.  The  city  has  alfo  diftinguilh- 
ed  itfclf  in  the  arts  of  painting  and  engraving.  When 
the  emperor  Henry  VI.  alfifted  at  a  tournament 
in  Nuremberg,  he  raifed  38  burghers  to  the  degree 
of  nobility,  the  defcendants  of  whom  are  called  fa- 
trklans,  and  have  the  government  of  the  city  entire- 
ly ill  their  hands  ;  the  whole  council,  except  eight 
mafters  of  companies,  who  are  fummoned  only  on 
extraordinary  occaficns,  confifting  of  them.  Among 
the  fine  brafs  cannon  in  the  arlenal,  is  one  that  is 
charged  at  the  breech,  and  may  be  fired  eight  times  in 
a  minute  ;  and  two  that  carry  balls  of  eighty  pounds. 
The  city  keeps,  in  conftant  pay,  feven  companies, 
confining  each,  in  time  of  peace,  of  100  men,  but, 
in  lime  of  war,  of  185  ;  two  troops  of  cuiraffiers, 
each  cpnfilling  of  85  men;  and  two  companies  of  in- 
valids. There  are  alfo  24  companies  ot  burghers, 
well  armed  and  difciplined.  On  the  new  bridge, 
which  is  faid  to  have  coft  100,000  guilders,  are  two 
pyramids,  on  the  top  of  one  of  which  is  a  dove  viv.h 
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an  olive  branch  in  her  bill,  and  on  the  otlier  an  impe- 
rial black  eagle.  Mufic  alfo  fiourillies  greatly  in  Nu- 
remberg ;  and  thofe  wlio  delight  in  mechanic  arts  and 
manufactures  cannot  any  where  better  gratify  their 
curiofity.  As  an  im-perial  city,  it  has  a  feat  and 
voice  at  the  diets  of  the  empire  and  circle,  paying  to 
the  chamber  of  Wetzlar  812  rix  dollars  each  term. 
The  territory  belonging  to  tlie  city  is  pretty  large, 
containing,  befides  two  confiderable  forefts  of  pine, 
culled  the  Sibald  and  Laurence  furejls,  fsvcral  towns 
iuid  villages. 

We  have  mentioned  already  that  certain  families 
called  patricians,  to  the  exclufion  of  the  reft,  pofl'efs 
the  ofllces  of  the  fenate.  They  are  compofed  of  42 
perfons  (c),  over  which  two  caftellans,  or  perpetual  fe- 
nefchals,  prefide,  the  fir.l  of  whom  has  his  refidence 
in  the  caftle.  Thefe  caftellans  alfemble  fometimes  in 
the  caftle,  with  five  or  fix  of  the  chief  member.-,  to 
hold  a  fecret  council  (d).  And,  as  this  ci: y  glories 
in  being  one  of  the  firft  which  embraced  Lutijcranifm, 
itpreferves  the  privilege  of  that  in  civil  matters,  not 
admitting  any  catholics  to  the  magiftracy  or  freedom 
of  the  town;  the  ciitholics  there  having  the  liberty 
only  of  remaining  under  the  protection  of  the  relf,  and 
performing  their  religious  worihip  in  a  commaadery 
of  Malta,  and  this  but  at  certain  hours,  not  to  difturb 
the  Lutherans,  who  likewife  alfemble  lliere,  although  in 
poifeflion  ot  all  the  other  churches. 

This  city  is  particularly  noted  for  its  antiquity, 
grandeur,  fortifications,  its  triple  walls  ot  hevi'n  l^one, 
iis  large  and  deep  moat,  its  fine  houfes,  large  churches, 
its  wide  ftreets,  always  clean,  and  for  its  curious  and 
large  library,  its  magazine  ftored  with  every  thing  pro- 
per for  its  defence. 

NURSERY,  in  gardening,  is  a  piece  oflandfet 
apart  for  raifing  and  propagating  all  forts  of  trees  and 
plants  to  fupply  the  garden  and  other  plantations. 

NURSING  OF  CHILDREN.     See  LAcrAcio. 

The  following  oblervations  are  faid  to  be  the  refult 
of  long  experience  f.  A  child,  when  it  comes  into  the 
world,  is  a'lmoit  a  round  ball  ;  it  is  the  nurfe's  part  to  '  An- Reg. 
afiiift  nature,  in  bringing  it  to  a  proper  fhape.  The  ,  ' 
child  Ihculd  be  laid  (the  firll  month  upon  a  thin  ma- 
trafs,  rather  longer  than  itfelf,  which  tlie  nurfe  will 
keep  upon  her  l.-ip,  that  the  child  may  always  lie 
ftraight,  and  only  fit  up  as  the  nurfe  flants  the  macrafs. 
To  fet  a  child  quite  upright  before  the  end  of  the  firtt 
month,  hurts  the  eyes,  by  making  the  wliite  part  of  the 
eye  appear  below  the  upper  eye-lid.  Afterwards  the 
nurfe  will  be^in  to  fet  it  up  and  dance  it  by  degrees. 
The  child  muft  be  kept  as  dry  as  poffible. 

Tii^  clothing  fhould  be  very  light,  and  not  much 
longer  than  the  child,,  that  the  legs  may  be  got  at 
with   cafe,  in  order  to  have  them  often  rubbed  in  the 

day 


workmen,  very  ingenions  inmakingfeveral  kinds  of  toys  of  wood,  which  are  carried  tlirough  all  the  fairs  of  Ger- 
many, and  from  thence  through  all  Europe.  Thefe  toys  are  called  Nurembergs  ;  and  they  have  fo  great  a  fale,. 
that  it  even  exceeds  defcription.  This  employment  affords  a  livelihood  to  the  greateft  part  of  tlie  inhabitants  of 
the  city  ;  and  tliey  make  a  very  confiderable  profit  from  this  traffic. 

(c)  Of  thefe  42  members,  there  are  only  34  chofcn  from  the  patrician  families  ;  the  other  eight  are  taken  from 
among  the  burghers,  and  make  in  a  manner  a  fnmil  fcparalo  body. 

(d)  This  fecret  council  is  compofed  of  feven  principal  chiefs  of  the  republic,  and  for  that  reafon  is  calledy?/'- 
tsjuvtrate.  It  determines  the  moft  important  aftairs;  and  it  is  the  depofitary  cf  the  precious  ftones  of  the  empire,. 
^i'thc  imprrial  crown,  the  enligns,  feals,  auJ  keys  cf  the  city^ 
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Nurfing.    day  widi  ;i  warm  hiind  or  flunnel,  and  in    particu- 
■'^"""'^         lur  the  infide  of  them. 

Rubbing  a  child  all  over  takes  ofF  fcni  f,  and  makes 
the  blood  circulate.  The  one  brcaft  (lioulJ  be  rubbed 
with  tlie  hands  one  way,  and  the  other  the  other  way, 
right  and  morning  at  Icaft. 

The  ankle-bones  .and  infide  of  the  knees  fliould  be 
rubljcd  twice  a-day ;  this  will  Itrcngthen  tliofe  parts, 
and  make  the  child  ilretch  its  knees  and  keep  them 
flat,  which  is  the  foundation  of  an  ereft  and  graceful 
perfon. 

A  nurfe  ought  to  keep  a  child  as  little  in  her  arms 
as  polFible,  lell  the  legs  fliould  be  cramped,  and  the 
toes  turned  inwards.  Let  her  always  keep  the  child's 
legs  loofe.  The  oftcner  the  pollure  is  changed,  the 
better. 

Toffing  a  child  about,  and  c.\erclfing  it  in  the  open 
air  in  fir.e  weather,  is  of  the  greateft  fervicc.  In  ci- 
ties, children  are  not  to  be  kept  in  hot  rooms,  but  to 
have  as  much  air  as  pofllble. 

Want  of  exercife  is  the  caufe  of  large  heads,  weak 
and  knotted  joints,  a  contraifted  brealt,  which  occa- 
fions  coughs  and  lluiTed  lungs,  an  ill-ihapcd  perfon, 
and  waddling  gait,  befides  a  numeious  train  of  other 
ills. 

The  child's  flefli  is  to  be  kept  perfeiSlly  clean,  by 
conflantly  wa(hing  its  limbs,  and  likewife  its  neck 
anc^  ears  ;  beginning  with  warm  water,  till  by  de- 
grees it  will  not  only  bear,  but  like  to  be  wafhed  with 
cold. 

Rifing  early  in  the  morning  is  good  for  all  children, 
provided  they  awake  of  themfelves,  which  they  gene- 
rally do  :  but  they  are  never  to  be  waked  out  of  their 
fleep,  and  as  foon  as  pofllble  to  be  brought  to  regular 
fleeps  in  the  day. 

When  laid  in  bed  or  cradle,  tlieir  legs  are  always  to 
be  laid  llraight. 

Children,  till  they  are  two  or  three  years  eld 
mud  never  be  fuffered  to  walk  long  enough  at  a  time 
to  be  weary. 

Girls  might  be  trained  to  the  proper  management 
of  children  if  a  premium  were  given  in  free-fchools, 
workhoufes,  &c.  to  tliofe  that  brought  up  the  fineft 
child  to  one  year  old. 

If  the  mother  cannot  fucklo  the  child,  get  a  whole- 
feme  cheerful  woman,  with  young  milk,  who  has 
been  ufed  to  tend  young  children.  After  the  fit  ft  fix 
months,  fmall  broths,  and  innocent  foods  of  any  kind, 
may  do  as  well  as  living  wholly  upon  milk. 

A  principal  thing  to  be  always  attended  to  is,  to 
give  young  children  conftant  exercife, and  to  keep  them 
in  a  proper  pollure. 

With  regard  to  the  child's  drefs  in  the  day,  let  it 
he  a  fliirt ;  a  petticoat  of  fine  flannel,  two  or  three 
inches  longer  than  the  child's  feet,  with  a  dimity  top 
(commonly  called  a  lodice-ccut,  to  tie  behind;  over 
that  a  furcingle  made  of  fine  buckiam,  two  inches 
broad,  covered  over  with  fa:tin  or  fine  ticken,  with  a 
ribbon  faftened  to  it  to  tie  it  on,  which  anfwers  every 
jHirpofe  of  flays,  and  has  none  of  their  inconveniences. 
Over  this  put  a  lobe,  or  a  flip  and  frock,  or  whatever 
you  like  beft  ;  provided  it  is  fallened  behind,  and  not 
much  longer  than  the  child's  feet,  that  their  motions 
niay  be  ftriftly  obferved. 


Tv.'o  caps  are  to  be  put  on  the  head,  till  the  child    Nufjnec 
has  got  moft  of  its  teetli.  I 

Tlie  child's  drefs    for    the  night  may  l)e  a  flilrt,  N"'^'j;="^t. 
a  blanket    to   tie    on,  and  a  thin  gown  to  tic  over  ■ 
the  blanket. 

NUSANCE,  or  Nuisance,  in  law,  a  thing  done 
to  the  annoyance  of  another. 

Nuifances  are  either  public  or  private. — A  ])ublic 
nuifance  is  an  offence  againil  the  public  in  general, 
either  by  doing  what  tends  to  the  annoyance  of  all 
the  king's  fubjeJts,  or  by  negleifling  to  do  what  the 
common  good  requires  :  in  which  cafe,  all  annoyances 
and  injuries  to  flrcets,  highways,  biiJge?,  and  large 
rivers,  as  alfo  diforderly  akhoufcs,  bawdy-houfes, 
gaming  houfes,  ft.iges  for  rope-dancers,  he.  arc  held 
to  be  common  nuifances. — A  private  nuiiance  is,  when 
only  one  perfon  or  family  is  annoyed  by  die  doing  of 
any  thing;  as  wliere  a  perfon  ftops  up  the  light  of 
another's  houfe,  or  builds  in  fuch  a  manner  that  the 
rain  falls  from  his  houfe  upon  his  neighbour's. 

Nut,  among  botanills,  denotes  a  tericarpium 
of  an  extraordinary  hardnefs,  Inclofmg  a  kernel  or 
feed. 

NUTATION,  in  aflronomy,  a  kind  of  tremulous 
motion  of  the  axis  of  the  eartli,  where'oy,  in  each  an- 
nual revolution,  it  is  twice  inclined  to  the  ecliptic,  and 
as  often  returns  to  its  former  polltion. 

NUTCRACKER.     See  Corvus,  n°  8.  piate 

"This  bird  (fays  BufFon)  is  dillinguiflied  from  the  cccxcviui 
jays  and  magpies  by  the  fhape  of  its  bill,  whith  is 
ftraighter,  blunter,  and  compofed  of  two  unequal 
pieces.  Its  inftinfl  is  alfo  different ;  for  it  prefers  the 
refidence  of  high  mountains,  and  its  difpcfinon  is  not 
fo  much  tinftured  with  cunning  and  fiifpicion." 

They  live  upon  ha?el-nnts,  acorns,  wild  berries,, 
the  kernels  of  pine-tops,  and  even  on  infefls. 

"  Befides  the  brilliancy  of  the  plumage,  tlie  nut- 
cracker is  remarkable  for  the  triangular  white  fpots. 
which  arc  fpread  over  its  whole  body,  except  the  head. 
I'hefe  ipots  are  fmaller  on  the  upper  part,  and  broad- 
er on  the  breaft  ;  their  cffeft  is  the  greater,  as  tliey 
are  contrafted  with  the  brown  ground. 

"  Thelc  birds  are  mof1:  attached,  as  I  have  obferved 
above,  to  mountainous  fituations.  They  are  common 
in  Auvergne,  Savoy,  Lorraine,  Tranche-Comptc, 
Switzerland, the  Bergamafque,in  Aallr!a,in  the  moun- 
tains which  are  covered  with  foreils  of  pines.  They 
alfo  occur  in  Sweden,  though  only  in  the  Ibutheni 
parts  of  that  country.  The  people  in  Germany  call 
them  Turkey  birds,  Italian  birds,  African  birds ; 
which  language  means  no  more  than  that  they  are 
foreign. 

"  Though  the  nutcrackers  are  not  birds  of  paf- 
fage,  they  fly  fometimes  from  the  mountains  to  tlie 
plains.  Frifch  fays,  that  flocks  cf  them  are  often  ob- 
ferved to  accompany  other  birds  into  different  parts- 
of  Germany,  efpecially  where  there  are  pine  fcrells. 
But  in  1754,  great  flights  of  them  entered  France, 
particularly  Burgundy,  where  there  are  few  pines  ; 
they  were  {o  fatigued  on  their  arrival,  that  they  fuf- 
fered  themfelves  to  be  caught  by  the  hand. 

"  We  cannot  find  ia  writers  of  natural  hiftory  any 
details  with  reg.-ird  to  their  laying,  their  incubation, 
the  training  of  their  youug,  the  duration  cf  their  life, 
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.^c.  for  ihcy  hniint  iiiacccfTible   fpots,  where  they  en- 
joy undillurbed  fafety  And  felicity." 

NUTHA'rCII,  in  ornithology.  See  Sitta,  its 
generic  name.  In  this  place  we  fliall  only  extrafl 
from  Biiffbn  an  account  of  two  fpecies  of  foreign  birds 
related  to  the  nuthatch. 

1.  Tie  g!\'al  hookbVkd  tii/thatrh. — "  It  is  the  lar- 
gell  of  the  known  nuthatches  :  its  bill,  though  pretty 
ftrait,  is  inflated  at  the  middle,  and  a  little  hooked 
at  the  end  ;  the  noftrils  are  round ;  the  quills  of 
the  tail  and  ol  die  wings  edged  with  orange  on  a 
brown  ground  ;  the  throat  white  ;  the  head  and  back 
gray  ;  the  under  fide  of  the  body  whitifli.  Such  arc 
the  principal  properties  of  the  bird.  It  was  obferved 
by  Sloane  in  Jamaica. 

"  Its  total  length  is  about  feven  inches  and  a  half ; 
\.\c  bill,  is  eight  linesand  one  third  ;  the  upper  mandible 
a  little  protuberant  near  tlie  middle  ;  the  mid  toe,  eight 
lines  and  one  third ;  the  alar  extent,  eleven  inches  and 
a  quarter;   the  tail  about  twenty-three  lines." 

2.  Thi' fpotled  or  Surinam  >!utl;atch. — "This  is  ano- 
ther American  nuthatch,  with  a  liooked  bill ;  but  dif- 
fers from  the  preceding  in  fize, plumage,  and  climate  : 
it  inhabi;s  Dutch  Guiana. 

"  The  upper  fide  of  the  head  and  of  the  body  is  of 
a  dull  alh  colour  ;  the  fuperior  coveits  of  the  wings  of 
tlie  fame  colour,  but  terminated  with  white;  the 
throat  white  ;  the  bread  and  all  the  under  fide  of 
the  body  cinereous,  and  more  dilute  than  the  upper 
fid;,  wi.h  white  ftreaks  icattered  on  the  breaft  and 
fides,  which  forms  a  fort  of  fpeckling;  the  bill  and 
legs  brown. 

"  Total  length,  about  fix  inches  ;  the  bill,  an 
inch;  the  iiirfus,  feven  lines  and  a  half;  the  mid 
toe,  eight  or  nine  lines,  and  longer  than  the  hind 
toe,  fvhofe  nail  is  the  Itrongeli  ;  tlie  tail,  about 
eighteen  lines,  crnfifting  of  twelve  nearly  equal  quills, 
and  e:;ceeds  the  wings  thirteen  or  fourteen  lines." 

NUTMEG.  Sec  Myristica,  its  generic  name. 
The  tree  whith  produces  this  fruit  was  formerly 
thought  to  grow  only  in  the  Banda  Ifiands.  It  is 
nov/  pall  a  doubt,  however,  that  it  grows  in  the  Ifle 
of  France  and  in  all  or  moft  of  the  ifies  of  the  fouthfeas. 
It  feenis  a  littie  remarkable  that  this  trade,  which  is 
certaiv.ly  a  lucrative  one,  lliould  have  been  fo  long  mo. 
nopolized  by  the  Dutch.  Their  cunning  and  detue  to 
retain  it  in  their  own  hands  feems  to  account  f»r  the 
idea  that  fo  generally  prevailed  form.erly  that  it  grew 
only  in  their  fcttlcnients.  It  was  reported  as  early  as 
the  year  1751,  upon  what  ;'ppeared  at  that  time  to  be 
^'ood  grounds,  that  it  was  likely  to  be  produced  in  the 
WeR  Indies.  _An  EngMfli  failorfaid  he  had  feen  fome 
trees  in  Jamaica,  and  the  governor  on  inquiry  found 
it  fo,  and  that  they  agreed  exaftly  with  the  defcrip- 
tion  given  of  thofe  in  the  Spice  Iflands  in  the  Eall;  In- 
dies. This  account,  which  was  given  in  the  Gentle- 
man's Magazine  for  January  1751,  we  have  never  feen 
confirmed;  and  therefore  we  fiippcfe  that  ihe  cxpeifla- 
tions  fi.rmed  were  eiiher  fi  unrated  or  ])remature  : 
however,  it  is  certain,  as  we  have  obferved  under  the 
generic  name,  that  a  wild  fpecies  of  it  grows  at  To- 
bago. To  avoid  repetition,  or  the  appearance  of  pro- 
lixity, we  mult  refer  thofe  who  wifh  for  farther  infor- 
mation refpeaing  the  trade  in  this  article  to  M.  P. 
Konntrat's  account  of  a  voyage  to  the  Spice  Iilands 


and  New  Guinea,  which  was  printed  at  Paris  in  1775,  Nutmcir. 
and  tranflated  into    Englilh   and  printed  at  Bury  St         "^ 
Edmund's  in  1781,  &c.  and  to  Bougainville's  voyage, 
and  Dr  Hawkefwovth's   compilation  of  Englifh  voy- 
ages. 

It  will  not,  however,  we  truft,  be  deemed  improper 
nor  Ijefide  our  purpofe,  if  we  lay  before  our  readers 
the  following  account  of  the  dangerous  confeqiiences 
of  ufing  this  article  to  excels.  It  was  given  by  Dr 
Jacob  Schmidius,  publlflied  in  the  Gentleman's  Ma- 
gazine for  1767. 

"  A  gentleman  of  Lower  Silefia,  about  thirty-fix 
yeirs  old,  of  a  good  conftitution,  and  who  enjoyed  a 
good  (late  of  health,  having  felt,  during  fome  days, 
fome  cholic  pains,  took  it  in  his  head,  by  way  of  re- 
medy, to  eat  four  nutmegs,  which  v.'eighed  all  toge- 
ther two  ounces,  and  he  drank,  in  eating  them,  fome 
glali'es  of  beer;  which  hehadnoioonerdone,  buthe  was 
feized  with  a  great  heat,  a  violent  pain  in  the  head,  a 
vertigo  and  delirium,  and  was  infiantly  deprived  of  the 
ufe  of  fight,  fpeech,  and  of  all  his  fcnfes.  He  was  put 
to  bed,  where  he  remained  two  days  and  two  nights  ; 
his  body  was  opprelfed  with  laQltude,  always  drowfy, 
yet  without  being  able  to  fleep.  The  third  day  he 
was  in  that  lethargic  ftate,  which  is  called  a  rowM  oi/j';''', 
with  a  weak  ar.d  intermitting  pulfe  Cephalic  reme- 
dies, cordials,  and  among  others  the  fpirit  of  cephalic 
vitriol,  andthe  elknce  of  caftoreum,  v.-cre  adminifter- 
ed  in  good  fpirit  of  fal-ammoniac.  The  fourth  day 
he  recovered  a  little,  but  had  abfolutely  loll  his  me- 
mory, fo  as  not  to  remember  the  leall:  thing  he  had 
done  in  his  life.  A  continued  fever  then  came  on, 
accompanied  by  an  obftinate  watchfulnefs ;  a  palpi- 
tation of  tlie  heart  feemed  to  be  the  fore-runner  of 
other  fymptoms,  and  he  was  finally  firuck  with  a 
pally  in  ail  his  limbs. 

"  At  the  expiration  of  eight  days,  he  recovered  the 
ufe  of  realbn,  and  f.iid,  that  during  the  firll  four  days 
of  his  illnefs,  he  feemed  to  himfelf  to  have  conllantly 
a  thick  veil  before  his  eyes,  and  that  a  gre.it  number 
ot  fparks  and  flalhes  continually  iifued  from  it.  All 
the  bad  fymptoms  of  this  malady  yielded  at  lad  fuc- 
cefllvely  to  tlie  continued  ufe  of  remedies  fuitcd  to  his 
condition  ;  and  in  three  months  lime  he  was  perfect- 
ly recovered,  but  he  was  particularly  indebted  for  his 
cure  to  mercurial  and  ammoniacal  remedies. 

"  According  to  chemical  principles,  it  might 
perhaps  be  faid,  that  the  arom  iti:  and  oily  fait  con- 
tained in  nutmeg,  of  ivh'ch  this  patient  had  taken  too 
large  a  dofe,  had  immediately  excited  fo  great  an  agi- 
tation in  the  humour-,  and  fo  rapid  a  motion  in  the 
animal  fpirits,  as  in  fome  meafure  to  partake  of  the 
nature  of  fire,  and  that  a  vifcid  and  narcotic  fulphur, 
which  refides  likewife  in  the  nutmeg,  though  in  a  le:s 
fcniible  manner,  being  carried  at  the  fame  time  into 
the  mafs  of  blood,  by  fuddenly  fixing  the  animal  fpi- 
rits, and  intercepting  their  courfe  in  the  nerves,  had 
afterwards  caufed  the  fl:upor  in  the  hmbs,  the  aphony, 
and  the  palfy.  But  I  leave  others  to  explain  thefe 
phenomena  ;  my  or.ly  view,  by  communicating  this  ob- 
fervation,  being  to  Ihow  that  the  immoderate  ufe  of 
nutmeg  may  be  attended  with  very  great  danger." 

NUTRITION,  in  the  animal-ceconomy,  is  the  re- 
pairing the  continual  lofs  which  tlie  ditTerent  parts  of 
the  body  undergo.     Tlie  motion  of  the  parts  of  the 
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Nutmeg,  body,  the  friction  ofthefc  parts  Vvilh  each  other,  and 
^Nut.  efpecially  tlie  acflion  of  the  air,  would  deftioy  ihc  body 
■^  entirely,  if  the  lofs  was  not  rcp.tircd  by  a  proper  diet, 
cont:iininr;  luitvitive  juices  ;  which  being  digefled  in 
the  llonuxch,  and  afterwards  converted  into  chyle,  mix 
with  the  blood,  and  arcdiliributed  through  the  whole 
body  for  its  nutrition. 

In  your.g- pcrfons,  the  nutritive  ju'ces,  not  onlyfcrve 
to  repair  the  parts  that  are  damaged,  but  alfo  to  in- 
crealc  them,  wliich  is  ciWsd  groivl/j. 

In  grown  perfons,  the  cuticle  is  every-where  con- 
ftantly  defquamating,  and  again  renewing  ;  and  in  the 
fame  manner  the  parts  rubbed  off  or  oiherwife  fepa- 
rated  from  the  ilefliy  parts  of  the  body,  are  foon  fup- 
plied  with  new  flelh  ;  a  wound  heals,  and  an  emaciated 
perfon  grows  plump  and  fat. 

BufFon,  in  order  to  account  for  nutrition,  fuppofes 
the  body  of  an  animal  or  vegetable  to  be  a  kind  of 
mould,  in  which  the  matter  neceifary  to  its  nutrition 
is  modelled  and  aflimilatcd  to  the  whole.  But  (con- 
tnuies  he)  of  what  nature  is  this  matter  which  an 
animal  or  vegetable  adimihites  to  its  own  fubftance? 
What  power  is  it  that  communicates  to  this  matter 
the  activity  and  motion  necefi'ary  to  penetrate  this 
mould  ?  and,  if  fuch  a  force  exilt,  would  it  not  be  by 
a  fimilar  fi.rce  that  the  internal  mould  itfelf  might  be 
reproduced  ? 

As  to  the  firft  qneftlon,  he  fuppofes  that  there  ex- 
ifts  in  nature  an  infinite  number  of  living  organical 
parts,  and  that  all  organized  bodies  coniilt  of  fuch  or- 
ganical parts  ;  tliat  their  produiftion  coifs  nature  no- 
thino-,  fince  their  exirtence  is  conftant  and  invariable  ; 
fo  that  the  matter  vrhich  the  animal  or  vegetable  af- 
iiniilatcs  to  its  fubftance,  is  an  organical  matter  of  the 
fame  nature  with  that  of  the  animal  or  vegetable, 
which  c^nfequently  may  augment  its  volume  without 
ch.mging  its  form  or  altering  the  quality  of  the  lub- 
ihmce  in  the  mould. 

As  to  the  fecond  queftion  :  There  exift  (fays  he)  in 
nature  certain  powers,  as  that  of  gravity,  that  have  no 
affinity  with  the  external  qualities  of  the  body,  but 
act  upon  the  moft  intimate  parts,  and  penetrate  them 
throughout,  and  which  can  never  fall  und;r  the  obfei-- 
vation  of  our  fenfcs. 

And  as  to  the  third  queftion,  he  anfwers,  that  the 
internal  mould  itfelf  is  reproduced,  not  only  by  a  fi- 
milar power,  but  it  is  plain  that  it  is  the  very  fame 
power  thatcaufes  the  unfolding  and  reproduflion  there- 
of:  for  it  is  fufficient  (proceeds  he),  that  in  an  orga- 
nized body  that  unfolds  itffl!,  there  be  fome  part  hmi- 
larto  the  whole,  in  order  that  this  part  may  one  day 
become  itfelf  an  organized  body,  altogether  like  that 
of  which  it  is  aiflually  a  part. 

NUX   MoscHATA.    See  Myristica  and  NuTM  EG. 

Nux  Pijluchia.     See  PiSTACHiA. 

Nvx  Vom'icj,  a  flat,  comprelfed  roup.d  fruit,  about 
the  breadth  of  a  (hilling,  brought  from  the  Eall  Indies. 
It  is  found  to  be  a  certain  poifcn  for  dogi,  cats,  &c. 
and  it  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  it  would  alfo  prove 
fatal  to  mankind.  Its  furface  is  not  much  corrugat- 
ed ;  and  its  texture  is  firm  like  horn,  and  of  a  pale 
greyilh  browii  colour.  It  is  faid  to  be  ufed  as  a  fpe- 
cific  againft  the  bite  of  a  fpecies  of  water-fnake.  It 
is  confiderably  bitter  and  deleterious  ;  but  has  been 
ul'ed  in  dofes  from  five  to  ten  grains  twice  a-day  or  fo, 


in  intermittcnts,  particularly  obftinatc  quartans,  and 
in  contagious  dyii;nlery.  'i'h.n  Jirychrms  I^tjaiii  is  a 
tree  of  ll;c  fame  kind  producing  gourd-lil:;;  fruit,  the 
feeds  of  which  arc  improperly  tailed  St  Ignatius's 
beans.  Thefc,  as  abb  the  woods  or  roots  of  fome 
inch  trees,  called  ligninu  cohiLrinuni  or  fuahtvocd,  are 
very  rarcotic  bitters  like  the  i.ux  vom'ca. 

NUYTS  (Peter),  a  native  of  Holland,  and  a  lead- 
ing character  in  that  extraordinary  traiifaftiun  wliidi 
happened  between  tlie  Japancft  and  the  Dutch  about 
the  year  162S.  In  1627  Nuyts  ariived  in  Batavi:t 
from  Holland,  and  was  in  the  fame  year  appointed 
amballador  to  tlie  Emperor  of  Japan  by  the  gi,verncr 
and  council  of  Batavia. 

He  repaired  to  that  empire  in  1628  ;  and  b'.ing  a 
man  cf  a  haughty  difpofition,  and  extremely  vain,  hs 
believed  it  praifticable  to  pafs  upon  the  natives  for  an 
amballador  from  the  king  of  Ploiland.  Upon  his 
alfuming  this  title  he  was  much  more  honourably 
received,  carelTed,  and  refpeded,  than  former  mi:u- 
flers  had  been.  But  he  was  foon  detected,  repri- 
manded, and  rcpri  ached  in  the  fevcreit  manner,  lent 
back  to  the  port,  and  ordered  to  return  to  Batavia, 
with  all  the  circuraftances  of  difgrace  imaginabb  ; 
notwithftanding  which,  his  intereft  was  fo  great,  that, 
inltead  ot  being  punifhed  as  he  dcferved,  he  was  im- 
mediately afterwards  piomoted  to  the  goveuiment  of 
the  dland  of  Formofa,  of  whivh  i;e  took  poiFillion  the 
year  following. 

He  entered  upon  tlie  adminiftration  of  affairs  in. 
that  ifland  with  the  fame  dilpofition  that  he  had  Ifiowu 
while  amballador,  and  with  the  moll  implacable  re- 
fentment  againft  the  Japanefe  ;  neither  was  it  long 
before  an  opportunity  offered,  as  he  thought,  of  re- 
venging himi'e  f  to  the  fulL  Two  large  Japanefe  lliips, 
with  upwards  cf  five  hundred  men  on  board,  came  in- 
to the  port ;  upon  which  he  took  it  into  his  head  to 
didirm  and  unrig  them,  in  the  lam;  manner  as  tlie 
Dutch  vell'els  are  treated  at  Japan.  The  Japanefv:  did 
all  they  could  to  defend  themielves  from  this  ill  ufage; 
but  at  laft,  for  want  ot  water,  they  were  forced  tolub- 
mit.  Governor  Nuyts  went  ftill  farther.  When  they 
had  finillied  their  affairs  at  Formofa,  and  were  defirous. 
to  proceed  according  to  their  inrtruflions,  to  Chi- 
na, he  put  them  oft  with  fair  words  and  fine  pro-. 
miles  till  the  monfoon  was  over.  They  began  theu 
to  be  very  impatient,  and  defired  to  have  their  can- 
non and  fails  reftored,  that  they  might  return  heme;, 
but  the  governor  had  rccourfe  to  new  artifices,  and, 
by  a  feries  of  falfe  promifes,  endeavoured  to  hind.x 
them  from  making  ufe  of  the  feafon  proper  for  that 
voyage. 

The  J.ipanefe,  however,  foon  perceived  his  d:fi:;n  ; 
and  at  length,  by  a  bold  attempt,  accomplilhed  w-liat 
by  fair  means  and  humble  entreaty  ihey  could  not 
obt.iin ;  for,  by  a  daring  and  well  concerted  ef-- 
fort,  they  took  him  prifoner,  and  made  him  and  one 
of  the  council  fign  a  treaty  for  fecuring  their  ii-^ 
berty,  free  departure,  and  indemnity  which  was, at-, 
terwards  ratified  by  the  v/hole  council.  Nuyts  was 
firft  confined  in  Batavia, and  afterwards  delivered  up  to 
the  Japanefe,  notwithftanding  tlie  moft  earneft  iutreaties, 
on  his  part  to  be  tried,  and  even  to  fuffer  any  kind 
of  death  where  he  was,  rather  than  to  be  fent  to. 
Japan.  He  was  fent  there,  however,  in  1634..  He  was 
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fubmlttcil  to  tlic  mercy  or  clifcreiion  of  the  emperors ; 
mid  die  cor.fequencc  was,  tliat,  tliough  impriibned,  he 
\v;is  well  ufed,  nnJ  could  go  any  where,  provided  his 
giiards  were  with  hi;ii,  which  was  more  tli.in  lie  could 
poP.ibly  have  expe^ed.  He  now  looked  for  nothing  but 
the  continuance  of  his  conlinemcnt  for  life.  Un  a 
particular  occasion,  however,  /.  e.  at  the  funeral  of  the 
emperor's  father,  at  the  rcqueft  of  the  Dutch  he  was 
fctfree,  and  rcturrcd  again  to  Ba'.avia,  to  the  furprife 
of  that  pjoplc,  who,  however  adopted  ever  after  a 
very  didercnt  conduct  with  refpecl  to  the  Japanefe. 

NUZZER,  or  nvzzerannah  ;  a  prefent  or  offer- 
ing  from  an  inferior  to  a  fuperior.  In  Hindoftan 
no  man  ever  approaches  Iiis  fupericr  for  the  firfl  time 
on  bufmcfs  without  an  offering  of  at  leafl  a  gold  or 
fiiver  rupee  in  his  right  hand  ;  which  if  not  taken,  it 
It  is  a  mark  of  disfavour.  Nuzzcrrainah  is  alfo  ufed  for 
the  fuin  paid  to  the  government  to  an  acknowledge- 
ment for  a  grant  of  lands  or  any  public  office. 

NYCHTHEMERON,  among  the  ancients, 
rifled  th."  whrle  natural  day,  or  day  and  night,  con- 
filling  of  24  hours,  or  24  c(iui!  parts.  This  way  of 
ccnfidcring  tlie  day  was  particularly  adrpted  by  the 
f.nvs,  and  lecms  to  owe  its  origin  to  that  expreffion 
iif  Mof--?,  in  the  fufl;  chapter  of  Genefis,  "  the  even- 
ing; and  the  niornng  were  the  firft  day." — .Be.'ore  the 
Jews  had  introduced  the  Greek  language  into  their 
difcourfe,  they  nfsd  to  fignify  this  Ipjce  of  time  by 
the  fimple  exprelhcn  of  a  night  and  a  day. 

It  is  proper  here  to  rbfcrve,  that  all  the  eaflern 
coun;rics  reckoned  any  part  of  a  day  of  24  hours  tor 
vi  whole  day  :  and  fay  a  thing  that  was  done  on  the 
third  or  fevcrth  day,  &c.  from  that  lad  mentioned, 
was  one  after  tliree  or  feven  days.  And  the  He- 
brews,  having  no  word  \diich  exaflly  anfwers  to  the 
Greek  tit^x'y'-f"-,  fignilying  "  a  natnial  day  of  24 
hours,"  u:e  night  arid  </<y,  or  i!ay  end  night,  for  it.  So 
that  to  iay   a  thing  happened    alter  thiee  days  and 


fig- 


three  n'ght;,  was  with  them,  the  fame  as  to  fay  it 
happened  a'ter  tliree  days,  or  on  the  third  day,  This, 
bein"-  icmembered,  will  explain  wh;U  is  meant  by 
"  the  Son  of  Man's  being  three  days  and  three  nights 
in  tliehcart  of  the  earth." 

NYCTALOPIA.     SeeMEDiciNE,  i.°  361. 

NYCTANTHES,  Arabian  Jasmine  :  A  genus 
ofthemonoiiynia  order,  belonging  to  the  diandria  clafs 
cf  plants  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  with 
tiie  44th  order,  Saj'iarie.  The  corolla  and  calyx  are 
cclofid  ;  the  periantliium  diccccous.  There  are  five 
fpecies  ;  the  moPt  remarkable  of  which  are,  i.  The 
arbor  trillis,  or  forrowful  tree.  This  tree,  or  fhrub, 
thc/i(7r;«/(.'ir«  of  the  Bramins,  grows  naturally  in  fandy 
places  in  India,  particularly  in  the  illandi  of  Ceylon 
and  J.iva,  where  it  is  produced  in  great  abundance, 
and  attains  the  height  of  1 8  or  20  feet.  It  rifcs  with 
a  four-cornered  Hem,  bearing  leaves  t'--at  are  oval,  and 
taper  to  a  point.  They  ftand  oppofue,  on  fliort  foot- 
ilalks  ;  are  of  a  fiilning  brownilh-green  on  the  upper 
fide,  a  more  vivid  green  on  the  under,  and  of  a  tafte 
■that  is  aftringent  and  fomr:wh3t  bitter.  From  the 
middle-rib,  on  the  under  furfucc  of  the  leaves  proceed 
en  both  fides  a  number  of  coftu'se,  or  fmallcr  ribs, 
ivhich  run  nearly  to  the  margin,  and  mark  the  furface 
with  the  imprefiion  of  t'neir  arched  furrows.  The 
fiov.-ers,  which  arc  v:hite  and  liighly  odoriferous,  ha- 


Nye. 


vinga  fwcct  dcleifuiblcfmell  emulating  llie  befl  hor.cy,    Nyflm- 
confifl  cf  one  petal  deeply  divided    into   eight  part?,       ''"•" 
which  are  narrower  towards   the  flalk  and  di'ated  to- 
wards   the    fummit.      They  (land  upon  foot-ftalks,   , 
which  emerge  from  the  origin  of  the  leaves  ;  are  ri- 
gid, obliquely  raifsd  towards  the  top,  grow  oppofite 
in  pairs,  and  arc  divided  into  three  fnort  Iclfer  branches, 
each  of  which  fapports  five  ilowcrs  pjiaced  clofe  together, 
without  parti.d  f<jot;ftalks.     Tl>e  fruit  is  dry,  capfu- 
lar,  membranaceous,  and  comprefTcd. 

It  is  generally  afl'ertcd  of  this  plant,  that  the  flowers 
o.pen  in  the  evening,  and  fill  off  the  fucceeding  day. 
Fabricius  and  Paludanus,  however  reltrid  tlie  affer- 
tion,  liy  affirming,  from  atflual  obfervation  that  this 
effeifl  is  found  to  take  place  only  in  fuch  flowers  as  are 
immediately  under  the  influence  of  the  folar  rays.  Grim- 
mius  rem.aiks  in  his  Labcrn.'oty  Ccy/ofiicuw,  that  the 
flowers  of  this  tree  afford  a  fragrant  water,  which  is 
cordial,  refrefhing,  and  frequently  employed  with  fuc- 
ccfs  in  inflammations  of  the  eyes.  The  tube  of  the 
flower,  when  dried,  has  the  fmcll  of  faffron  ;  and,  being 
pounded  and  m.ixed  with  fanders-wooJ,  is  ufed  by  the 
natives  of  the  Malabar  coal!  fiir  impart'ng  a  grateful 
fragrancy  to  their  bodies,  which  they  rub  or  ancl.it 
with  the  mixture. 

2.  The  famljac,  noted,  like  the  cither  fpecies,  for 
the  fragrancy  of  its  flowers,  is  a  native  likewife  of 
India;  and  is  cultivated  in  our  fi;oves,  where  it  gene- 
rally rifes  with  a  twining  ifcm  to  the  height  of  18  or 
20  ieet.  The  leaves  are  oppofite,  fimple,  and  entire  : 
but  in  diiTerent  parts  of  the  plant  aiTume  different 
forms:  the  lower  leaves  being  heart-fhap:d  and  blunt  j 
the  upper,  oval  and  iliarp.  The  flowers  are  white, 
inexpre.Tibly  fragrant,  and  generally  appear  with  us  in 
the  warm  lummer-months.  Strong  loam  is  its  proper 
foil.  There  is  a  variety  of  thefe  fpecies  witli  a  double 
flower,  which  is  much  larger  and  more  fragrant  than 
the  former. 

NYCT7\STRATEGI,  among  the  ancients,  were 
oflicers  appointed  to  prevent  fires  in  the  night,  or  to 
give  alarm  and  callafliltance  when  a  fire  broke  out.  At 
Rome  they  had  the  command  of  the  watch,  and  were 
called  iiontirni  triiimhir'i,  from  their  office  and  number. 

NYCTICORAX,  in  ornithology,  the  night  raven  ; 
a  fpecies  of  Ardea. 

NYE  (Philip),  an  Englifh  ncn-conformift,  a  native 
of  Sulfez,  defcended  of  a  genteel  family  there,  was 
born  about  1596.  After  a  proper  foundation  at  the 
grammar-fchool,  he  was  fent  to  Oxford  and  entered 
a  commoner  of  Erazen-Nofe  college  in  161  q,  whence 
he  removed  in  a  little  time  to  Magdalen-hall,  under  a 
puritanical  tutor.  He  took  the  degrees  in  arts  in  1619 
and  1622,  about  which  time  he  entered  into  holy  or- 
ders, and  was,  fome  time  in  1620,  curate  of  St  Mi- 
chael's church  in  Cornhill,  London.  P.efflving,  how- 
ever, to  rejei5l  the  conftitution  of  the  church  of  Eng- 
land, he  became  obnoxious  to  all  the  ccnfarcs  of  the 
epifcopal  court ;  to  avoid  which  he  went,  with  others 
of  his  perfuafion,  to  Holland,  in  1633.  He  continued 
for  the  moll:  part  as  Arnheim,  in  Culderland,  till 
1640;  when,  die  power  of  tlie  parliament  beginning 
to  prevail  over  the  king,  he  returned  home,  and  was 
fonn  after  made  minilfer  of  Kimbolton  in  Kunting- 
toniliire,  by  Edward  Lord  Kimbolton,  then  earl  of 
Manchefter.     In  1643,  ^^  '^''^^  appointed  one  of  the 
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Kyf.  afrcmblyof  divines, and  became  a  great  cliamplon  of  die  Wi'j 
■~^'"~^  Preftyterians,  and  a  zealous  alleitcr  of  th.e  folcmn 
league  and  covenant ;  and  having  married  the  daugh- 
ter of  Stephen  Marlliall,  was  font  vvith  his  father-in- 
law  into  Scotland  the  fame  year,  to  expedite  the  ta- 
king of  their  covenant.  Accordingly,  he  harangued 
that  people,  in  fome  fpeeclies  en  the  occafion  ;  in 
which  he  cold  them,  among  other  things,  that  they 
were  entered  into  fuch  a  covenant  and  league  as  would 
never  be  forgotten  by  them  and  their  pollerity,  and 
both  would  have  occafion  to  remember  it  with  joy  ; 
that  it  was  fuch  an  oath,  f'-r  matter,  perfons,  and 
othei  circumftances,  that  the  liivehadnol  been  in  any 
age,  fufficiently  warranted  both  by  human  and  divine 
ftory  :  for,  as  Gi'd  did  fwear  for  the  falvation  of  men 
and  kingdoms,  fo  kingdoms  mnft  now  fwear  for  the 
prefervation  and  falvation  of  kingdoms,  to  eUablifh  a 
Saviour  Jefus  Chrill  in  England,  &c.  After  his  return, 
both  houfes  of  parliament  took  the  covenant  the  fame 
year  ;  at  which  time  he  preach;d  a  ferinon  in  defence 
oi  it,  ftiowing  its  warrant  from  fcripture,  and  was  re- 


November  1662  he  was  vehemently  fufpccled  to    Nyliml, 

^..j^aged  in  Tongue'^  plot :  but  the  ful'picion  was  Ny'-g*'^"- 

nevLi  proved.  He  died  in  the  parifli  of  St  Michael's, 
Cornhiu,  London, in  Sept.  27.  1672,  and  was  buried 
in  the  upper  vault  of'  e  faid  church.  Wood  fiiys  he 
was  a  dingerous  and  ieditious  pcrfon,  a  politic  pulpit- 
driver  of  indepdeuency,  an  infi'Lialle  cfurient  after  rich- 
es, and  what  nut,  to  raife  a  family,  and  to  heap  up 
wealth. 

NYLAND,  a  province  of  Finland  in  Sv/cden,  ly- 
ing on  the  giilph  of  Finland,  to  the  weft  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Bartlia. 

NYL-GHAU,  in  zoology,  of  the  genus  Bos,  a  native  piate 
of  the  anterior  parts  of  India.  "It  feeiTis(fays  Bewick  in  cccxlyiii 
his  Hilf.ofQcadr.)tobeof  amiddle  naturebetween  the 
cow  and  the  deer,  and  carries  the  appearance  of  boti:  in 
its  form.  In  iize,  it  is  as  much  fmaller  than  the  one,  as 
it  is  larger  than  the  other:  its  body,  horns,  ar>d  tail, 
are  not  unlike  thofe  of  a  bull;  and  the  head,  neck, 
and  legs,  are  fimilar  to  thofe  of  a  deer.  The  colour 
in  general  is  aili  or  grey,  from  a  mixture  of  black  hair-i 


warded  for  his  good  fervice  with  the  rectory  of  Aiflon  and  white  :  all  along  the  ridge  or  edge   of  the  neck, 

near  London,  in  the  room  of  Dr  Daniel  Featley,  who  the  hair  is  blacker,  longer,  and  more  ereft,  making  a 

was  ejeifled  from  it.     Not  long  after,  however,  Nye  Ihort,  thin,  and  upright  m.me,  reaching  down  to  the 

began  to  diflike  the  proceedings  of  the  faid  affenibly  hump.     Its   horns  are  feven  inches  long,   fix  inches 

of  divines,  and  dilFented  from  them,  oppofmg  the  dif-  round  at  the  root,  tapering  by  degrees,  and  t.^rminating 

cipline  intended  to  be  fettled  by  them  ;  and,  clofing  in  a  blunt  point :  the    ears  are    large  and   beautiful, 


with  the  Independents  when  they  became  the  reigning 
f.ic1ion,  he  paid  his  court  to  the  grandees  of  the  army, 
who  often  made  ufe  of  his  counfel.  In  December  1647 
he  was  fent  by  them,  with  Stephen  Marlfiall,  to  the 
king  at  Carilbrook-caille,  in  the  ifle  of  Wight,  in  at- 
tendance upon  the  commlirioners  then  appointed  to 
carry  the  tour  dethroning  votes,  as  they  are  now 
called,  viz.  i.  To  acknowledge  the  war  raifed  againft 
him  to  be  juft  ;  2.  To  abolifli  epifcopacy  ;  3.  To  fettle 
the  power  of  the  militia  in  perfons  nominated  by  the 


feven  inches  in  length,  and  fpread  to  a  confiderable 
breadth  ;  they  are  white  on  the  edge  and  en  the  in- 
fide,  except  where  two  black  bands  mark  the  hollow 
oi  the  ear  with  a  zebra-like  variety.  The  height  of 
this  animal  at  the  fhoulder  is  four  feet  one  inch  ;  be- 
hind the  loins,  it  only  meafures  four  feet. 

"  The  female  differs  confiderably  from  the  male  both 
in  height  and  thicknefs,  being  much  fmaller  ;  in  fliape 
and  colour,  very  much  refembling  a  deer;  and  has  no 
horns.  She  has  four  nipples,  and  is  fuppofed  to  go  nine 


two  houfes ;  4.  To  facrifice  all  thofe  that  had  adhered    months  with  young  :  She  commonly  has  one  at  a  birth, 
to  him  :  for  which  fervice  they  were  rewarded  with  no    but  fometimes  two. 


lefs  than  500  1.  a  piece.  Nye  was  alfo  employed  about 
that  time  by  the  iame  mafters  to  get  fubfc viptions  from 
the  apprentices  in  London,  &c.  againll  a  perfonal 
treaty  with  the  king,  while  the  citizens  of  that  metro- 
polis were  petitioning  for  one.     April  the  next  year. 


"  Several  of  this  fpecies  were  brought  to  this  coun- 
try in  the  year  1767,  which  continued  to  breed  annu- 
ally for  fome  years  after.  Dr  Hunter  who  had  one 
of  them  in  his  cuftody  for  fome  time,  defcribes  it  as  a 
harmlefs  and  gentle  animal :  that  it  fcemed  pleafed  with 


he  was  employed,  as  well  as  Mariliall  and  Jofeph  Ca-  every  kind  of  iamiliarity,  always  licked  the  hand  that  ei. 

ryl,  by  the  Independents,  to  invite  the  fecured  and  fe-  ther  ftroaked  or  fed  it,  and  never  once  attempted  tc  ufe 

eluded  members  to  fit  in  the  lioufe  again,  but  without  its  horns  offenfively.     It  feemed  to  h.ave  much  depen- 

fuccefs.     In  1653  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  triers  dence  on  its  organs  of  finell,  and  fnuffed  kecnlv  v.'hene- 

for  the  approbation  of  public  preachers  ;  in  which  of-  ver  any  perfon  came  in  fight :  It  did  fo  likewife  when 

fice  he  not  only  procured  his  fon  to  be  clerk,  but,  with  food  or  di  ink  was  brought  to  it;and  would  not  tafte  the 

the  affillance  of  his  father- in-law,  obtained  for  himfclf  bread  which  was  offered,  if  the  hand  that  prelcnted  it 

allying  of  400 1.  a  year.     In  1654,  he  was  joined  with  happened  to  fmell  of  turpentine. 


Dr  Lazarus  Seaman,  Samuel  Clark,  Richard  Vines, 
Obadiah  Sedgwick,  Jofeph  Caryl,  &c.  as  an  affiftant 
to  the  commilfion.'rs  appointed  by  parliament  to  ejecfl: 
luch  as  were  then  called  fcandalous  and  ignorant  mi- 
nillers  and  fchoolmaflers  in  the  city  of  London.  Af- 
ter Charles  II  's  reftoration   in  1 660,  it  was  debated 


"  Its  manner  of  fighting  is  remarkable,  and  is  c!e- 
fcribed  thus.  Two  of  the  males  at  Lord  Clive's,  being 
put  into  an  inclofure,  were  obferved,  wliile  they  were 
at  fome  dlllance  from  each  othei-,  to  prepare  for  the 
attack,  by  falling  down  upon  tlieir  knees  ;  tliey  then 
fliiiffled  towards  each  other,   keeping  ftill  upon  their 


by  the  healing  parliament,  for  feveral  hours  together,  knees  ;  and  at  the  diftance  of  a  few  yards  they  made  a 

whether  he  and  John  Goodwin  fliould  be  excepted  for  fpring,  and  darted  againft  each  other  vi  idi  great  force, 

life  ;  but  the   refult  was,  that    if  Philip  Nye,  clerk,  "The  following  anecdote  will  ferve  to  fuow,th.;tdu- 

Ihould   after  the   ift  of  September,  in  the  fame  year,  ring  the  rutting  feafon,  thefe  animals  are  fierce  and  vi- 

16C0,  accept  or  exeicife  any  office,  ecclefiaftical,  ci-  cious,  and  not  to  be  depended  upon.  A  labouring  man, 

vil,  or  military,  he  lliould,  to  all  intents  and  purpofes  without  knowing  that  the  animal  was  near  him,  went 

inlaw,  lland  as  if  he  had  been  totally  exctpted  for  up  to  tlie  outfide  of  the  inclofure  ;  the  nyl  ghau,  with 
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Nymyh.    the  quicknefs  of  lightning,  darted  againft  the  wood- 

* »- ■  work  with  luch  violence,  that  he  broke  it  to  pieces, 

and  broke  off  one  of  his  horns  clofe  to  the  root.  'J'he 
death  ef  the  animal,  which  Iiappened  foon  after,  was 
fiippofed  to  be  owing  to  the  injury  he  fuftainedby  the 
blow. 

"  Bernicr  fiys  that  it  is  the  favourite  amufement 
of  the  Mogul  emperor  to  hunt  the  Nyl  ghau  ;  and  that 
he  kills  them  in  great  numbers,  and  diitributes  quar- 
ters of  them  to  his  omrahs  ;  which  fhows  that  they 
are  ellcemed  good  and  delicious  food. 

"  The  Nyl-ghau  is  frequently  brought  from  the  in- 
terior parts  of  Afui,  as  a  rare  and  valuable  prcfint  to 
the  nabobs  and  other  great  men  at  our  fettlements  in 
India. 

"  It  remains  to  be  confiderd,  whether  this  rare  ani- 
mal might  not  be  propagated  with  fuccefs  in  this  coun- 
try. That  it  wlil  breed  here  is  evident  from  experi- 
ence ;  and  if  it  fhould  prove  docile  enough  to  be  eallly 
trained  to  labour,  its  great  fwiftnefs  and  ronfiderable 
ftrength  might  be  applied  t0  the  moft  valuable  pur- 
pofes." 

NYMPH,   in   mytholog)^  an   appellation  given  to 
certain  inferior  goddelfcs,  inhabiting  the  mountains, 
woods,  waters,  dec.  faid  to  be  the  daughters  of  Oce- 
anus  and  Tethys.     All  the  univerfe  was  rcpref;nted  as 
full  of  thefe  nymphs,  who  are   diftinguilhed    into  fe- 
veral  ranks  or  cialfes.     The  general  divifion  ot  them 
is  into  celeftial  and  terreftriai ;  the  former  of  which 
were  called  urania,  and   were   fuppofed   to  be  intelli- 
gences that  governed  the  heavenly  bodies  or  fpheres. 
The  terreftriai  nymphs,  called   ep'geiie,  prefided  over 
thefeveral  parts  of  the  inferior  world  ;  and  were  divi- 
ded into  thofe  of  the  water  and  thofe  of  the  earth. 
The  nymphs   of  the  water    were  the    oceanttides,   or 
n)  mphs  of  the  ocean ;  the  nereids,  the  nymphs  of  the 
lea ;  the  naJs  and    cphydritidjs,  the  nymphs   of  the 
fountains;  and  the //mn;Wfj-,  the  nymphs  of  the  lakes. 
The  nymphs  of  the  earth  were  the  oread.s,  or  nymphs 
of  the  mountains ;  the  n«/>(f<',  nymphs  of  tire  meadows; 
and  the  dryaJs   and  hamadryads,  who  were  nymphs  of 
the  forells  and    groves.     IJefides  thefe,  we  meet  with 
nymphs  who  took  their  names  from  particular  conn- 
tries,  rivers,  Sec.  as  the  cUka:roniaJes,  fo  called  from 
mount  Cithsron  in  Bosotia  :  tlie  dodonidis,  from  Do- 
dona  ;  likiiid s,    from  the  Tiber,  &c. — Goats  were 
fometimes  facrificed  to   the    nymphs,  but    their  con- 
ftant  offerings  were  milk,  oil,  honey,  and  wine. 

We  have  the  following  account  of  nymphs  in  Chand- 
ler's Greece.  They  were  fuppofed  to  enjoy  longevity, 
but  not  to  be  immortal.  They  were  believed  to  delight 
in  fprings  and  fountains.  They  are  defcribed  as  fleeplcfs, 
and  as  dreaded  by  the  country  people.  They  were 
fufceptible  of  paffion.  The  argonauts,  it  is  related, 
landmp-  on  the  Ihore  of  the  Propontis  to  dine  in  their 
way  to  Colchos,  fent  Hylas,  a  boy,  for  water,  who 
di'.'covered  a  lonely  fountain,  in  which  the  nymphs  Eu- 
nica,  Mali?,  and  Nycheia  were  preparing  to  dance ; 
and  thci'e  feeing  him  were  enamoured,  and,  feiziag  him 
by  the  hand  as  he  was  filling  his  vafe,  pulled  him  in. 
The  deities,,  their  copartners  in  the  cave,  are  fuch  as 
prefiJed  with  them  over  rural  and  paftoral  affairs. 

"  The  old  Athenians  were  ever  ready  to  cry  out,  A 
god  !  or  a  goddcfs  !  The  tyrant  Pififtratus  entered  the 
city  in  a  chariot  witli  a  tall  woman  dreffcd  in  armour 
io  refemblc   Minerva,  an4  regained   the   Acropolis, 


which  he  had  been  forced  to  abandon,  by  this  ftratagcm,     Nympli. 
the  people  worfliipping,  and  believing  her  to  be  the  " 

deity  whom  fhe  reprelcnted.  The  nymph?,  it  was  the 
popular  perfuafion,  occafionally  appeared  ;  and  nym- 
pholcpfy  is  charaflerized  as  a  frenzy,  which  arofs 
from  having  beheld  them.  Superftition  difpofed  the 
mind  to  adopt  delufion  for  reality,  and  g:!ve  to  a 
fancied  vifion  the  efficacy  of  full  conviction.  The  foun- 
dation was  perhaps  no  more  than  an  indirefl,  partial, 
or  obfcure  view  c-f  fome  harmlefs  girl,  which  had  ap- 
proached the  fountain  on  a  like  errand  with  Hylas, 
or  was  retiring  after  fhe  had  filled  her  earthen  pitcher. 

"  Among  thefacred  caves  on  record,  one  on  mount 
Ida  in  Crete  v.-as  the  property  of  Jupiter,  and  one  by 
Lebadea  in  Bceotia  of  Trophonius.  Both  thefe  were 
oracular,  and  the  latter  bore  fome  refemblance  to  that 
we  have  defcribed.  It  was  formed  by  art,  and  the  mouth 
furrounded  with  a  wall.  The  defcent  to  the  landing- 
place  was  by  a  light  and  nan-ow  ladder,  occafionally 
applied  and  removed.  It  was  fituated  on  a  mountain 
above  a  grove  ;  and  they  related  that  a  fwarm  of 
bees  conduifted  the  perfon  by  whom  it  was  firft  dif- 
covered.  But  the  common  owners  of  caves  were  the 
nymphs,  and  thefe  were  fometimes  local.  On  Cithce- 
ron  in  Bceotia,  many  cf  the  inhabitants  were  poffefled 
by  nymphs  called  Sphrag'it'ules,  whofe  cave,  once  alfo 
oracular,  was  on  a  fummit  of  the  mountain.  Their 
dwellings  had  generally  a  well  or  fpring  of  water  ;  the 
former  often  a  collcvflion  of  moiflure  condenfed  or  ex- 
uding from  the  roof  and  fides ;  and  this,  in  many  in- 
(lances,  being  pregnant  with  flrony  particles,  concreted, 
and  marked  its  paffage  by  incruilation,  the  ground- 
work in  all  ages  and  countries  of  idle  tales  framed  or 
adopted  by  fuperftitious  and  credulous  peoplt. 

*'  A  cave  in  Paphlagonia  was  facred  to  the  nymphs 
who  inhabited  the  mountains  about  Heraclea.  It  was 
long  and  wide,  and  pervaded  by  cold  water,  clear  as 
cryltal.  There  alfo  were  feen  bowls  of  fione,  and 
nymphs  and  their  webs  and  diftaffs,  and  curious  work, 
exciting  admiration.  The  poet  who  has  defcribed  this 
grotto,  dcferves  not  to  be  regarded,  as  lervilely  copying 
Homer  ;  he  may  juftly  claim  to  rank  as  an  original  to- 
pographer. 

"  The  piety  of  Archidamus  furnilheJ  a  retreat  for  the 
nymphs,  whei-e  they  might  find  flielter  aad  provifion, 
ifdiltreffed;  whether  the  fun  parched  up  their  trees, 
or  Jupiter  enthi-oned  in  clouds  upon  the  mountains-top 
feared  them  with  his  red  lightning  and  terrible  thun- 
der, pouring  down  a  d.lnge  of  rain,  or  brightning  the 
fummits  with  his  fnow." 

Nymph,  among  naturalifts,  that  ftate  of  winged 
infe<5ts  between  their  living  in  the  form  of  a  worm  and 
tlieir  ai^pearing  in  the  winged  or  moft  perfect  date. 

The  eggs  of  infeds  are  firfi:  hatched  into  a  kind  of 
worms  or  maggots ;  which  afterwards  pafs  into  the 
nymph  ftate,  furrounded  with  (hells  or  cafes  of  their 
own  ikins :  fo  that,  in  reality,  thefe  nymphs  are  only 
tire  emb.yo  inf;<5ts,  wrapped  up  in  this  covering  ;  from 
whence  they  at  lail  get  loofe,  though  not  without  great 
dilflculty. 

During  thisnymph-ftate  the  creature  lofes  its  motion. 
Swammerdam  calls  it  nyirtpha  aurelia,  or  fimply  anrelsa  ; 
and  others  give  it  the  name  of  chryfidis,  a  term  of  the 
like  import.     See  the  article  Chrysalis. 

NrMPH-Bani;  fituated  about  lo  leagues  off  the  coaft. 
ofthe  county  of  Waterford,  and  province  of  Muntlcr 
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ill  Ireland,  is  a  great  fifliifig  place,  and  1 1  leagues 
■  S.  S.  E.  from  the  high  head  of  Dungarvan.  It 
abounds  with  cod,  ling,  fkate,  bream,  whiting,  and 
other  fifli ;  which  was  difcovercd  by  Mr  Doyle,  who 
on  July  15.  1736,  failed  to  it  in  company  with  feven 
men,  on  board  the  Nymph,  a  fmall  vcilcl  of  about  1 2 
guns.  This  place  is  well  adapted  for  a  filhing  com- 
pany, the  great  public  advantages  of  which  muft  be 
very  evident. 

NYMPHiE,  in  anatomy,  two  membranaceous  parts, 
fituated  on  each  fide  the  rima.  They  are  of  a  red  co- 
lour, and  cavernous  ftrucfure,  fomewhat  rcfembling 
the  wattles  under  a  cock's  throat.  They  are  feme- 
times  fmaller,  fomclimes  larger ;  and  are  contiguous 
to  the  praeputium  of  the  clitoris,  and  joined  to  the  in- 
terior fide  of  the  labia. 

NYMPHJEA,  the  water-lily;  a  genus  of  the 
monogynia  order,  belonging  to  the  polyandria  clafs 
of  plants ;  and  in  the  nutur^il  method  ranking  under 
the  54th  order,  JlTifceHane.^.  The  corolla  n  polypeta- 
lous  ;  the  calyx  tetraphyllous  or  pentaphyllous  ;  the 
berry  muUilocular  and  truncated.  There  are  fuar 
fpecies ;  of  which  the  moll  remarkable  are,  i.  2.  The 
luteaand  alba,  cr  yellow  and  white  water-lilies  ;  both 
of  which  are  natives  of  Britain,  growing  in  lakes  and 
ditches.  Linnosus  tells  us,  that  fwine  are  fond  of  the 
leaves  and  roots  of  the  former ;  and  that  the  fmoke 
of  it  will  drive  away  crickets  and  bl.ittce,  or  cock- 
roaches, out  ot  houfes.  The  root  of  the  fecond  has 
an  aftringent  and  bitter  tafte,  like  thofe  of  moll  aqua- 
tic plants  that  run  deep  into  the  mud.  The  High- 
landers make  a  dye  v  i;h  it  of  a  dark  chsfnut-colour. 
3.  The  lotus,  with  heart  Itaped  toothed  leaves,  a  plant 
thought  to  be  peculiar  to  Egypt,  is  thus  mentioned 
by  Herodotus  f:  "  When  the  river  Nile  is  become 
full,  and  all  the  grounds  round  it  are  a  perfect  fea, 
there  grows  a  vaft  quantity  of  lilies,  which  the  Egyp- 
tians call  /otns,  in  the  water.  After  they  have  cut 
them,  they  dry  them  in  the  fun  ;  then,  having  parch- 
ed the  feed  within  the  lotus,  which  is  moft  like  tlie 
poppy,  they  make  bread  of  it,  baking  it  with  fire. 
The  root  alfo  of  the  lotus  is  eatable,  eafily  becoming 
fweet,  being  round,  and  of  the  fize  of  an  apple."  M. 
Savary  J  mentions  it  as  growing  in  the  rivulets  and 
on  the  fides  oi  the  lakes  ;  and  that  there  are  two  forts 
or  varieties  of  the  plant  the  one  with  a  white,  the 
other  with  a  bluilh  flower.  "  The  calyx  (he  fays) 
blows  like  a  large  tulip,  and  diiFufes  a  fweet  fmell, 
refembling  that  of  the  lily.  The  firfl  fpecies  produces 
a  round  root  like  that  of  a  potato;  and  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  banks  of  the  lake  Mcnzall  feed  upon  it. 
The  rivulets  in  the  environs  of  Damietta  are  covered 
with  this  majeftic  flower,  which  rifes  upwards  of  two 
feet  above  the  water.  4.  In  the  eaft  and  "Weft  In- 
dies grows  a  fpecies  of  this  plant,  named  nelumho  by 
the  inhabitants  of  Ceylon.  The  leaves  which  reft 
upon  the  furface  of  the  water  are  fmooth,  undivided, 
perfeftly  round,  thick,  target-fliaped,  and  about  one 
foot  and  a  half  in  diameter.  The  foot-ftalk  of  the 
leaves  is  prickly ;  and  inferted,  not  in  their  bafe,  or 
margin,  as  in  moft  plants,  but  in  the  centre  of  the 
lower  difk  or  furface.  From  this  centre,  upon  the 
upper  furface,  iifue,  like  rays,  a  great  number  of  large 
ribs  or  nerves,  which  towards  the  circumference  are 
divided  and  fubdivided  into  a  fmall  number  of  very 


minute  parts-  The  flowers  arc  large,  flefii  coloured,  VymphaEa. 
and  confift  of  numerous  petals,  difpofed,  as  in  the  '  "  ' 
other  fpecies  of  water-lily,  in  two  or  more  rows.  The 
feeU-velfel  is  fhaped  like  a  top,  being  broad  and  cir- 
cular above,  narrow  and  .ilm'  ft  pointed  below.  It  is 
divided  into  feveral  diitinifl  cells,  which  form  fo  many 
large  round  holes  upon  the  furface  of  the  fruit ;  each 
containing  a  fingle  feed. —  With  the  flower  of  tliis 
plant,  which  is  facred  among  the  heathens,  they  adorn 
the  altars  of  their  temples  ;  they  paint  their  gods  fit. 
ting  upon  it ;  and  make  ufe  of  fuch  pii5lures  to  ani- 
mate the  minds  of  the  pious  on  their  death-bed,  and 
to  raife  then-  afleiftions  to  heaven.  The  ftalks,  which 
are  ufcd  as  a  pot-herb,  are  of  a  wonderful  lengtli. 
The  root  is  very  loi^g,  extends  itfelf  tranfverfely,  is 
of  the  thicknefs  of  a  man's  arm,  jointed  and  fibious, 
with  long  intervals  betwixt  the  joint.  The  fibres 
furround  the  joints  in  verticilli  or  whirls.  5.  A  fpe- 
cies of  nymph^a,  called  by  the  Chincfe  lloa-hca  and 
iiinufnr,  is  highly  extolled  in  that  country  for  its  ex- 
cellent virtues,  and  ranked  by  their  phyficians  among 
thefe  plants  which  are  employed  in  the  compofition  of 
the  liquor,  of  immoriality.  The  feeds  are  there  eaten  as 
we  eat  filberts  in  Europe;  they  are  more  delicate 
\\\itxi  they  are  green,  but  harder  of  digeftion ;  they 
are  prcftrved  in  many  different  ways  wiih  fugar.  The 
rootoftliis  plant  is  alfo  admitted  by  the  Chinefe  to 
their  tables,  in  whatever  manner  it  be  prepared,  it 
its  equally  wholefome.  Great  quantities  of  it  are 
pickled  with  fait  and  vinegar,  which  they  referve  to 
eat  with  their  rice.  When  reduced  to  powder,  it  makes 
excellent  foup  wi:h  water  and  milk.  The  leaves  of 
the  neniifar  are  much  ufcd  for  wrapping  up  fruits, 
fifh,  fait  provifions,  &c.  When  dry,  the  Chinefe 
mix  them  with  ihcir  fmoking  tobacco,  to  render  it 
fofter  and  milder. 

The  high  veneration  in  which  the  ny)u^:htcn  lolus  was 
held  by  the  Egyptians,  is  fully  known ;  and  at  tliis  hour 
it  is  equally  vencnited  by  the  Hindoos.  Sir  William 
Jones,  in  fpeaking  of  brimha,  Viflmou,  and  Shiva,  as 
emblematical  reprefentations  of  the  Deity,  fays, 

"  The  firft  operations  of  thefe  three  powers  are 
evidently  defcribed  in  the  different  Pouranas  by  a 
number  of  allegories  ;  and  from  them  we  may  deduce 
the  Ionian  philofophy  of  primxval  water,  the  doftrine 
of  the  mundane  egg,  and  the  veneration  paid  to  the 
nymphxa  or  lotos,  which  was  anciently  revered  in 
Egypt,  as  it  is  at  prefent  in  Hindoftan,  Tibet,  and 
Nep:il.  The  Tibetians  are  fiiid  to  embellifli  their 
temples  and  altars  with  it ;  and  a  native  of  Nepal 
made  proftrations  before  it  on  entering  my  ftudy 
where  the  fine  plant  and  beautiful  flowers  lay  for  ex- 
ajTiination." 

Nymph^a  (amongft  the  ancients)  doubtful  what 
flruiflures  they  were  ;  fome  take  them  to  have  been 
grottos,  deriving  their  n.ame  from  the  ftatues  of  the 
nymphs  with  which  they  were  adorned  ;  but  that  they 
were  eonfiderable  works  appears  from  their  being  ex- 
ecuted  by  the  emperors  Ammian,  Viaor,  Capitoiinus  ; 
or  by  the  city  prefects.  In  an  infcription,  tlie  term 
is  written  ?iymjium.  None  of  all  tlieie  nymphsea  has 
lafted  down  to  our  time.  Some  years  fince,  indeed  a 
fquare  building  of  marble  was  difcovered  between 
Naples  and  Vefuvius,  with  only  one  entrance,  and 
fome  Heps  that  went  dov.'n  to  it.  On  the  right  hand  as 
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vou  enter  towards  the  liend,  tliere  is  a  fountain  of  the 
purell  water;  along  which,  by  way  of  guard  as  it 
were,  is  laid  a  naked  Arethafa  of  the  whiteft  marble  ; 
tlie  bottom  or  ground  is  of  variegated  marble,  and 
tncompafled  with  a  canal  fed  by  the  water  from  the 
fountain  :  the  walls  are  fct  rour.d  with  (liclls  and 
pebbles  of  various  colours  ;  by  the  fctting  of  which, 
as  by  fo  many  ftrokes  in  a  picture,  are  exprefTed  the 
1 2  months  of  tlie  year,  and  the  four  political  virtues ; 
alfci  the  rape  of  Pi  oferpine  ;  Pan  playing  on  his  reed, 
and  foothing  his  flock  :  bcfidcs  the  reprefentatioMs  of 
nymphs  fv»imn;ing,  failing,  and  wantoning  en  filhes, 
fee. 

It  feems  pretty  evident  that  the  rymphsca  were 
public  badis  ;  i'er  at  the  fame  time  that  they  were  fur- 
niflied  with  pleafing  grottos,  they  v.-ere  alfo  fupplicd 
with  cooling  ftreams,  by  which  they  were  rendered 
exceedingly  delightful,  and  drew  great  numbers  of 
people  to  frequent  them.  Silence  fc^ms  to  have  been 
a  particular  requifite  there,  as  appears  by  this  infcrip- 
tion,  Nym!>his  loci.  Hie  lava,  tace.  That  building  be- 
tween Naples  and  Vcfuvius  mentioned  above,  w;'.s  cer- 
tainly oi:e  of  thefe  nyiT.pIjroa. 

NYMPHiEUM,  (Plutarch)  ;  the  name  of  a  fa- 
cred  place,  near  Apollonia  in  lilyricum,  fending  forth 
continually  fire  in  detached  llreams  from  a  green 
valley  and  verdant  meadows.  Dio  Caffius  adds,  that 
the  hie  neither  burns  up  nor  parches  the  earth,  but 
that  herbs  and  trees  grow  and  thrive  near  it,  and 
therefore  the  place  is  called  nympbmim ;  near  which 
v.'as  an  oracle  of  fuch  a  nature,  that  the  fire,  to  ihow 
that  tlie  wi{h  was  granted,  confiimed  the  irankincenfc 
thrown  into  it;  but  repelled  it,  in  cafe  the  defire  was 
ve'.eifted.  It  was  there  ih  it  a  fleeping  fatyr  was  once 
caught  and  brought:  to  Sylla  as  he  returned  from 
tlie  i^.li-hridatic  war.  This  monger  had  the  fame 
featurss  as  the  poets  afcri!)e  to  the  fatyr.  He  was  in- 
terrogated by  Sylla  and  by  his  interpreters  ;  but  his  ar- 
ticulations were  unintelligible,  and  the  Roman  fpurn- 
ed  from  him  a  creature  which  feemcd  to  partake  of 
the  nature  of  a  beaft  more  than  that  of  a  man. 

Nymph EUM,  in  antiquity,  a  public  hall  magnifi- 
cently decorated,  for  entertainments,  &c.  and  where 
th(<fc  who  wanted  convenience  at  home  lield  their  mar- 
riage-fe.ifts ;  whence  the  name. 

NYMPHIDIUS  (Sabinus),  a  perfon  of  mean 
defcent,  but  appointed  by  Nero  colleague  ot  Tigel- 
Ihius  in  the  command  of  the  prEtorian  guards.  About 
the  time,  however,  that  the  German  legions  revolted 
from  thi';  defpicable  prince,  he  was  alfo  betrayed  by 
NymphiJius  and  abandoned  by  li-s  guards. 

Nymphidius  began  now  to  entertain  thoughts  of 
feizirig  the  fovereignty  himfelf.  However,  he  did 
not  immediately  declare  his  ambitious  views  ;  but  pre- 
tending to  efpoufe  the  cauie  of  Galba,  affured  the 
guards  that  Nero  was  fled,  and  proniifed  them  fuch 
fums  as  neither  Galba  nor  any  other  was  able  to  dif- 
charge.  This  promife  fecured  for  the  prefent  the  em- 
pire to  Galba,  occafioned  afterwards  the  lofs  of  it, 
and  finally,  produced  the  dellruiflion  of  Nymphidius 
and  the  guaids  themfelvcs.  After  Nero's  death,  how- 
ever, and  on  the  acknowledgment  of  Galba  as  em- 
peror, he  renev>-ed  his  ambition:  and  having, by  his 
immenfc  largefles,  gained  the  affeftions  of  the  prre- 
tcrlan guards,  and  pcrfuadlng  himfelf  that  G'llba,  by 


reafon  of  his  infirmities  and  old  age,  would  never  reach  Nyoi 
the  capital,  ufurped  all  the  authority  at  Rome.  Pre-  I! 
faming  upon  his  intcreft,  he  obliged  Tigellinus,  who  Ny"3. 
commanded  jointly  v/ith  him,  the  prxtorian  guards, 
to  refisrn  his  commilTion.  He  made  feveral  maffni- 
ficent  and  expcnfive  cntcrtamments,  inviting  fuch  as 
had  been  confids  or  ;,ad  commanded  armies,  diftri- 
buted  large  fums  among  the  people,  and  with  fliows 
and  other  divcrfions,  v.hich  he  daily  exhibited,  gained 
fo  great  an  intercft  with  all  ranks,  that  he  alieady 
looked  upon  himfelf  as  fovereign.  The  fcnate  dread- 
ing his  power,  conferred  extraordinary  honours  upon 
him,  llyled  him  their  ProUcior,  attended  him  when  he 
appeared  in  public,  and  had  recourfe  to  him  for  the 
confirmation  of  their  decrees,  as  if  he  had  been  already 
inverted  with  the  fovereign  power.  This  bafe  com- 
pliance elated  him  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  he  ufurped, 
not  leifurely  and  by  degrees,  but  all  at  once,  an  ab- 
folute  authority.  He  acted  as  fovereign  indeed,  but 
he  had  not  as  yet  openly  declared  his  defign  of  fei/.ing 
the  empire:  his  power,  however,  was  great,  and  he 
ufed  it  in  undermining  Galba's  power  ;  he  was,  how- 
ever, unfuccefsful,  and  the  dilclofurc  of  his  deligns 
was  much  againft  him.  Galba  was  again  acknow- 
ledged and  proclaimed,  and  he,  notwithftanding  his 
artifices,  detected  and  flain  by  the  foldiers  who  were 
proclaiming  Galba.     See  Nero. 

NYON,  a  confiderablc  town  of  Switzerland,  in  tlie 
canto  of  Beni,  and  capital  of  a  bailiwick  of  the  fame 
name,  with  a  caftle.  It  ftands  delightfully  upon  the 
edge  ot  die  lake  of  Geneva,  in  the  very  point  where 
it  begins  to  widen,  and  in  a  r»ioft  charming  country 
commonly  called  Pays  de  Vand.  It  was  formerly  call- 
ed Col'^nia  Equcjlris  Nciodunuin;  and  as  a  proof  of  its  an- 
tiquity, feveral  Roman  infcriptions,  and  other  ancient 
remains  have  been  frequently  difcovered  in  the  out- 
fkirts  of  the  town.     E.  Long.  5.  10.  N.  Lat.  46.  24. 

NYSA,  or  Nyssa  (anc.  geog.),  a  town  of  Ethiopia, 
at  the  fouth  of  Egjpt.  Some  place  it  in  Arabia. 
I'his  city,  with  another  of  the  fame  name  in  India, 
was  facred  to  the  God  Bacchus,  who  was  educated 
there  by  the  nymphs  cf  the  place,  and  who  received 
the  Earae  of  D'wnyjnts,  which  leems  to  be  compounded 
A/oc  Ni/ja,  the  name  of  his  father,  and  that  of  the 
place  of  his  education.  The  god  made  this  place  the 
feat  of  his  empire,  and  the  capital  of  the  conquered 
nations  ot  tlie  eaft.  According  to  fome  geographers, 
there  were  no  lefs  than  cen  places  of  this  name.  One 
of  thefe  was  famous  on  the  coaft  of  Euboea  for  its 
vines,  which  grew  in  fuch  an  uncomnn  n  manner, 
that  if  a  twig  was  planted  in  the  ground  in  the 
morning,  it  immediately  produced  grapes  which  were 
full  ripe  in  the  evening.  A  city  of  Thrace  :  another 
feated  on  the  top  of  Mount  Purnailus,  and  facred  to 
Bacchus. 

NYSLOT,  a  ftrong  town  of  Ruffia,  in  Livonia, 
with  a  caftle,  feated  on  the  river  Narva,  among  large 
inarflies.     E.  Long.  26.  55.  N.  Lat.  51.  46. 

NYSSA,  in  botany :  a  genus  of  the  order  of 
dioecia,  belonging  to  the  polygamia  clafs  of  plants ; 
and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  12th 
order,  Hcloraceis.  The  hermaphrodite  calyx  is  quin- 
queparttte  ;  there  is  no  corolla  ;  the  ftamina  are  five ; 
there  is  one  piftil ;  the  fruit  a  plum  inferior.  The 
male  calyx  is  quinqucpartite,  no  corolla,  and  ten  fta- 
mina. 
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mina.  There  is  only  one  ipccies,  the  mjfa  aqtiatka 
or  tupelo  tre:.  It  is  a  deciduous  tree  or  ihrub,  a  na- 
tive of  moill  cr  watery  places  in  America,  and  con- 
fills  of  two  varieties:  i.  The  entire  k.ivcd  ;  and,  2. 
The  fLr.i'.cd-lcavcd  tapelo. 

The  entire  leaved  tupelo  tree,  in  its  native  foil  and 
climate,  grows  to  near  20  feet  high  ;  in  this  country 
its  li/,e  varies  according  to  the  nature  of  the  foil  or 
filuation.  In  a  nioill  rich  earth,  v.ell  flioltercd,  it 
comes  near  to  20  ftct ;  in  others,  that  are  lefs  fo,  it 
makes  flower  prr.grof ,  and  in  the  end  is  propor- 
tionally lower.  The  branches  are  not  very  numerous, 
anditrifes  v/ich  a  regular  trunk,  at  the  top  of  which 
tliey  generally  grow.  The  leaves  are  of  a  lanceolated 
figure,  and  of  a  fine  light  green  colour.  They  end  in 
acute  points  and  are  very  ornamental,  of  a  thickiih 
confiftence,  loft,  grow  alternately  on  pretty  long  foot- 
ftalks,  and  oiten  ret.iin  their  verdure  late  in  the  au- 
tumn. The  flowers,  which  are  not  very  ornamental, 
are  produced  from  the  fides  of  the  branches,  growing 
fometimes  fingly,  fometimes  many  together,  on  a 
footftalk.  They  are  ol  a  greenifli  colour  ;  and,  in  the 
countries  where  they  naturally  grow,  are  fucceeded 
by  oval  drupes,  inclofmg  ov;;!,  acute,  furrowed  nuts. 
In  Enc^land  they  feidom  produce  fruit. 

The  ferrated  leaved  tupelo  tree  grows  ufually  nearly 
30  feel  in  height ;  and  divides  into  branches  near  the 
top  like  the  other.  The  leaves  are  oblong,  pointed, 
of  a  light  green  colour  and  come  out  without  order 
on  long  footftalks.  The  flowers  come  out  from  the 
wings  of  the  leaves  en  long  footftalks.  They  are 
fmall,  of  a  greenilli-colour  ;  and  are  fucceeded  by  oval 
drupes,  containing  fiiarp  pointed  nuts,  about  the  fize 
of  a  Frcncli  olive. 

The  prop.igation  of  thefe  trees  is  from  feeds,  which 
come  from  America.  As  foon  as  they  arrive,  they 
Ihould  be    fown  in  large  pots  of  light  fandy  earth  an 
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inch  deep.  The  gardener  (no  ]>lanls  come  up  the  firil  NylTi, 
fpring),  after  this  work  is  done,  fiioiild  plunge  his  N;u  clie. 
pots  up  to  their  rims  in  the  natural  ground  ;  and  if  ^ 
it  be  a  moiil  place,  it  wHl  be  the  better.  V/eeding 
mild  be  obferved  darmg  the  fummcr,  aod  a  fewfurze- 
buihes  fliould  be  pricked  round  the  pots  in  Novenilier, 
which  will  prevent  the  ground  from  freezing,  and  for- 
ward the  coming  up  of  tlic  feeds.  In  the  next  fpring, 
the  pots  fhould  he  plunged  into  an  hot  bed,  and  after 
that  the  feeds  will  foon  appear.  As  much  air  as  pel'- 
fib'e,  and  watering,  fliould  be  aiibrded  them  ;  and 
they  muft  be  hardened  foon,  to  be  fet  out.  Tnc  pots 
Ihould  then  be  plunged  to  their  rims  again,  in  the 
natural  mould  ;  where  they  arc  to  remain  till  O.;lober. 
Watering  muft  be  given  them  :  and  they  (hould  alfo 
be  Ihaded  in  the  heat  of  the  day.  In  oftober,  tlicy 
muft  be  houfed,  v.'Itli  other  greenhoufe  plants,  or  eife 
fi't  under  a  hot-bed  frame,  or  fome  other  cover,  du- 
ring winter.  The  third  fpring  they  fliould  be  take.i 
out  of  the  larger  pots,  aud  each  planted  in  a  fmalier, 
in  which  their  growth  may  be  alfillcd  by  a  gentle  heat 
in  a  bed  ;  but  if  they  are  planted  up  to  the  rims  in  a 
moift  pL;ce,  and  flraded  in  dry  weather,  they  will  grow 
very  well  .Though  by  this  time  they  fliould  have  be- 
come hardy,  yet  it  will  be  proper  to  flielter  them  the 
winter  following  in  bad  weather.  They  will  require 
little  more  care  during  iheir  ftay  in  the  pots,  which 
may  be  cither  two,  three,  or  more  years,  if  they  are 


;e  enough  : 


when  in  fpring  they  may  be  turned  out, 


witn  the  mould,  into  the  places  where  they  are  to  re- 
main, whicli  oui^ht  always  to  be  moift  and  properly 
fheltered. 

NYII-CHE,  or  Kin.  an  empire  which  arofe  in 
eallern  Tatary  in  the  beginning  of  the  131!!  century. 
From,  the  founder  of  this  empire  the  lax  Chinefe  em- 
peror Ka;ig-hi  frid  that  his  family  was  defcended.  See 
China  and  Tartary. 


o. 


o 

&c. 


The  14th  letter  and  fourth  vowel  of  our  al- 
5  phabet ;   pronounced  as  in  the  words  >wfc,  rcfs. 


The  found  of  this  letter  is  often  fo  foft  as  to  require 
It  double,  and  that  chiefly  in  the  middle  of  words  ;  as 
gooji,  reproof,  &c.  And  in  fome  words  this  oo  is  pro- 
nounced like  u  ihort  as  'xnflooJ,  blood,  &c. 

As  a  numeral,  o  was  fometimes  ufed  for  1 1  among 

the  ancients  ;  and  with  a  dalh  over  it  thus,  O,  for 
1 1,000. 

In  the  notes  of  the  ancients,  O.  CON.  is  read  npiis, 
londuSium  ;  O.  C.  Q^oyruc!)r2f;!ioqui: ;  0.  D.  lA.  opera, 
donum  miimis  ;   and  O.  L.  O.  r.pus  lociui-.n. 

The  Greeks  had  two  O's ;  viz.  oinicron,  0,  and, 
omega,  a  ;  the  firft  pronounced  on  the  tip  of  the  lips 
with  a  fharper  found  ;  the  feconJ  in  the  middle  of  the 
mouth,  with  a  fuller  found,  equal,  to  00  in  our  lan- 
guage.    The  long  aud  ihort  pronunciation  of  our  O 


are  equivalent  to  the    two  Greek  ones ;  the   firft,  as 
in  fuppisfe  ;  the  fecond,  us  in  obey. 

O  is  ufually  denoted  long  by  a  fervile  a  fub^oinej 
as  mnan  ;  or  by  e  at  the  end  of  the  fyllable,  as"  bone  ; 
when  thefe  vowels  are  not  ufed,  it  is  generally  ihort. 

An;ong  tlie  Irilh,  the  letter  O,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  name  of  a  family,  is  a  charafler  cf  dignity  an- 
nexed to  great  houi'es.  Thus  in  the  Hiftory  of  Ire- 
land, we  trequently  meet  with  the  0  Neals  0  Carol's, 
Ike.  confiderable  houfes  in  that  ifland. 

Cambdcn  obferves,  that  it  is  the  cuftom  of  the 
lords  of  Ireland  to  prefix  an  O  to  their  name,  to  di- 
ftinguiih  them  from  the  commonalty. 

The  ancients  ufed  O  as  a  mark  of  triple  time  ;  from 
a  notion  that  the  ternary,  or  number  3.  was  the  moft 
perfect  of  numbers,  and  thereloro  properly  expreife  J 
by  a  circle  the  moft  perfeft  of  fiffures. 

It  is  not,  ftriaiy   fpeaking,"^the  letter  O,  but  the 

figure 
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by  which  the    reft,  near  Chaddefley; 


figure  of    a  circle  o,  or  double  C.^, 
modern  ancients  in  mufic  ufed  to  cxprcfs  what  they 
called  tempo perfMo,  ov  triple  time.     Hence  the  Italians 
call  it  circolo. 

The  feven  antiphones,  oriilternate  hymns  offeven 


OAK 

which  was  in  full  verdure  in       Oak, 


winter,  getting  its  leaves  again  after  tlie  autumn  ones 
fell  off.     In  Hunter's  Evelyn's  Sylva,  we  have  an  ac- 
count  of  a  very  remarkable  oak  at  Greendalc  ;  which 
Gough,  in  his  edition  of  Cambden,  thus  minutely  de- 
verfcs,   &c.  fung  by  the  choir  in  the  time    of   advent,    fcribes  ;  "  The  Greendale  oak,  with  a  :oad  cat  thro' it 
were  formerly  called  0,  from  their  beginning  with  fuch    lUU  bears  one  green  branch.     Such  br.inchc-s   as  have 
an  exclamation.  been  cut  or  broken  oiF  are  guarded  fnm  wet  by  lead. 

O  is  an  adverb  of  calling,  or  interjeflion  of  forrow    Thediameterof  this  tree  atthe  top,  Wji;ncethebrai;,hes 

iifue,  is  15  feet  2  inches  ;  at  the  furface  ol  th";  ground 
I  it  feet  ;  circumference  there  35  feet 


•Vat,  H 


or  willimg. 

OAK,  in  botany.     ScQuercus. 

The  oak  has  been  long  known  by  the  title  of 
monarch  of  the  luoods,  and  very  jullly.  It  was  well 
knov.n,  often  very  elegantly  d.-.'cribed,  by  the  an- 
cient poets.  The  following  dcfcripdonfrom  Virgil  is 
exquilite: 

Vcliit'i  annofo  val'idavi  awi  rohore  quercum 
yllpnii  Borcic,  nunc  hinc,  nunc Jlafihiis  d'.iiic 
Erusre  inter  fe  certant ;  itjlndor,  at  alte 
Confternunt  terram  c:>ncuj[oJi'ipits  frondcs  : 
Ipfa  hxrctfcopuUs  ;  et  quantmu  vertice  ad  auras 
Jhihcrias,  t  ant  urn  radtcein   Tcirlara  tcndit. 

JS.^.  iv.  441. 
A;  o'er  th' aerial  Alps  fublimely  fpread. 
Some  aged  cai  uprearshis  reverend  head  ; 
This  way  and  that  the  furious  tempefts  blow, 
To  lay  the  monarch  of  the  mountains  low  ; 
Th'  imperial  plant,  though  nodding  at  the  found, 
Tiiough  all  his  fcatter'd  honours  ftrow  the  ground  ; 
Safe  in  hii>  Ibenglh,  and  feated  on  the  rock. 
In  naked  majeily  defies  the  fliock  : 
High  as  the  head  flioots  tow'ring  to  the  fkles. 
So  deep  the  root  in  hell's  foundation  lies. 

Pitt. 

The  ancient  drulds  had  a  moft  profound  veneration 
;n  for  oak  trees.  Pliny  *  fays,  that  "  the  druids  (as  the 
,  Gauls  call  their  magicians  or  wife  men)  held  norhiiig 
fo  i'acred  as  the  mifletoe.  and  the  tree  on  which  it 
gr'jws,  provided  it  be  an  oak.  They  make  choice  of 
oak  groves  in  pieierence  to  all  others,  and  perform  no 
rites  without  oak-leaves  ;  fo  that  tliey  feem  to  have 
the  name  of  druids  from  thence,  if  we  derive  their 
name  from  the  Greek,"  &c.  (See  Druids — defini- 
tion, and  n"  11)  Maximus  Tyrius  fays  the  Ceitae 
or  Gauls  worfhipped  Jupiter  under  the  figure  of  a 
1(  fty  oak  (a). 

I'his  ufeful  tree  grows  to  fuch  a  furprifing  magni- 
tudii,  that  were  there  not  many  well  authenticated  in- 
ftances  of  them  in  our  own  country,  they  would  cer- 
tainly appear  difficult  of  belief.  In  the  iSth  volume 
of  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  we  have  the  dimenfions 
of  a  leaf  twelve  inches  in  length  and  feven  in  breadth, 
and  all  the  leave;  of  the  fame  tree  were  equally  large. 
On  the  eflatc  of  Vvoodhail,  purchafed  in  1775  by  Sir 
Thomas  PvUmbold,  bart.  late  governor  of  Madras,  an 
oak  was  felled  which  fold  for  43  1.   and  meafured  24 


height  of  the 
trunk  53  ;  height  of  the  arch  10,  width  6.  Mr  Evelyn 
mentions  feveral  more  oaks  of  cxtraoidinary  lize  in 
Workfop  park." 

In  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  for  1773  we  have  an 
account  of  one  differing  very  efleniially  from  the  com- 
mon one  ;  it  is  frequent  about  St  Th.omas  in  Devon- 
Ihire,  and  is  in  that  county  called  Lucombe  oak,  from 
one  William  Lucombe  wlio  fuccefsfuUy  cultivated  it 
near  Exeter.  It  grows  as  ilraight  and  handfome  a?  a 
its  leaves  are  evergreen,  and  its  wood  as  hard  as  that 
of  the  common  oak.  Its  growth  is  fo  quick,  as  to 
exceed  in  20  or  30  years  the  altitude  and  girth  of  the 
common  one  at  100.  It  is  cultivated  in  various  places  j 
Cornwall,  Somerfetfliire,  &c. 

M  du  Hamel  du  Monceau,  of  die  loyal  academy 
of  Sciences  at  Paris  (who  wrote  a  treatiie  on  hufband- 
ry),  gave  an  accoimt  in  the  year  1749  of  an  oak  which 
he  had  kept  in  water  eight  years,  and  \vhii.h  yielded 
fine  leaves  every  fpring.  The  tree  had,  he  fays,  four 
or  five  branches  ;  the  large'l  16  or  ;o  lines  round, 
and  more  than  18  inches  long.  It  throve  more  in  the 
two  firft  years  than  it  would  have  done  in  the  beft 
earth,  it  afterwards loil  its  vigour,  and  rather  decayed; 
v\'hich  he  attributed  to  a  defect  in  the  roots  rather  than 
to  want  of  aliment. 

M.  de  Buffon  madefome  experiments  on  oak  trees  ; 
the  refult  ot  which  is  recorded  in  the  Gentleman's 
Magazine,  1764.  He  had  compared  barked  with  un- 
barked  trees:  and  proves,  we  think  with  fuccefs,  from 
a  variety  of  trials,  that  timber  barked  and;  dryed 
Handing,  is  always  heavier  and  confiderably  ftronger 
than  timber  kept  in  its  bark. 

The  bark  of  oak-trees  was  formerly  thought  to  be 
extremely  ufeful  in  vegitation.  One  load  (Mr  Mills  in 
his  treatife  on  hulbandiy  informs  us)  of  cak-bark, 
laid  in  a  heap  and  rotted,  after  the  tanners  have  ufed 
it  for  dreiUng  of  leather,  will  do  more  fervice  to  ftiff 
cold  land,  and  its  etfeifls  will  lad  longer,  than  two 
loads  of  the  richeil  dung  ;  but  this  has  been  flrenu- 
oufly  controverted.     (See  0-iK-Lea-ves.) 

The  bark,  in  medicine,  is  alfo  a  ftrong  aftringent  ; 
and  hence  Hands  recommended  in  hemorrhagies,  al- 
vine  fluxes,  and  other  preternatural  or  immoderate 
fecretions  ;  and  in  thefe  it  is  fometimes  attended  with 
good  effects.  Some  have  alledged,  that  by  the  ufe  of 
this  bark  every  purpof;  can  be  aafwcred  which  may  be 


fett  round.     We  are  alfo  told  of  one  in  Millwood  fo-    obtained  from  Peruvian  bark. 


Eut  after  feveral  very 
fair 


(a)  Cambden  informs  us  of  a  tradition  (which,  like  moft  other  traditions  of  this  nature,  feems  to  be 
founded  in  ignorance  and  foftered  by  credulity )  refpcfling  an  oak  near  Mwlwood  caifle,  where  Rufus  w'as  killed, 
viz.  that  it  budded  on  Chr  flmas-day,  and  withered  before  night.  This  tree,  the  fame  tradition  reports  to  have 
bcenthat  againft  which  T)  nil's  airov/  glanced. 
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Oak.      fair  trials,  vc  have  by  no  menus  found  this  to  be  the 

— " cafe.     Ikfulcs  the  bark,  tlie  buds,  the  acoins,    and 

their  cups  arc  ufcd  ;  as  alfo  the  gulls,  which  are  ex- 
crefcences  canfed  by  in'ecls  on  the  oaks  of  the  eallcrn 
countries,  of  -which  there  are  divers  f(!rts ;  fome 
perfeiSly  round  and  fmooth,  fome  rougher  with  imall 
protuberances,  but  all  generally  having  a  i  ound  hole  in 
them.  All  the  parts  of  the  oak  arc  ityptic,  binding, 
and  ufcful  in  all  kinds  of  fluxes  and  bleedings,  cither 
inward  or  oiitv.'ard.  The  bark  is  frequently  tifed  in 
gargarifms,  for  the  relaxation  of  the  uvula,  and  for 
fore  mouths  and  throats  ;  it  is  alfo  ufed  in  reftringent 
clylleis  and  injecSions,  againft  the  prolupfus  uteri  or 
ani.  The  acorns,  beater,  to  powder,  are  frequently 
taken  by  the  vulgar  for  pains  in  the  fide.  The  only 
officinal  preparation  is  the  aqua  germinum  quercus. 

OAK-L'-aves.  The  ufes  of  oak-bark  in  tanning,  and 
in  hot-beds,  is  generally  known.  For  the  latter  of 
thefe  purpofcs,  however,  oak-leaves  are  now  found  to 
anfwer  equally  well,  or  rather  better.  In  the  notes  to 
Dr  Hunter's  edition  of  Evelyn's  Treatife  on  Foreft- 
trees,  we  find  the  following  direilions  for  their  ufe  by 
W.  Speechly :  The  leaves  are  to  be  raked  up  as  forn 
as  potfible  after  ihey  fall  from  the  trees.  When  raked 
into  heaps,  they  iliould  immediately  be  carried  into 
fome  place  near  the  hot-houfes,  where  they  may  lie  to 
couch.  Mr  Speechly  fays,  it  was  his  cullom  to  fence 
them  round  with  charcoal  hurdles,  or  any  thing  ell'e, 
to  keep  them  from  being  blown  about  the  garden  in 
windy  weather.  In  this  place  they  tread  them  well,  and 
water  them  in  cafe  they  h.ippen  to  have  been  brought 
in  dry.  The  heap  is  made  fix  or  feven  feet  thick, 
and  covered  over  with  old  mats,  or  any  thing-  elfe,  to 
prevent  the  upper  leaves  Irom  being  blown  away.  In 
a  few  days  the  heap  will  come  to  a  itrong  heat.  For 
the  firft  year  or  two  in  which  he  ufed  thefe  leaves, 
our  author  did  not  continue  them  in  the  heap  longer 
than  ten  days  or  a  fortnight ;  but  by  this  method  of 
management  they  fettled  fo  much  when  brought  10 
the  hot-houfe,  that  a  fupply  was  very  foon  required; 
and  he  afterwards  found,  that  it  was  proper  to  let 
them  remain  five  or  fix  weeks  in  the  heaps  before  they 
are  brought  to  the  hot-houfe  In  getting  tliem  into 
the  pine-pots,  if  they  appear  dry,  they  are  to  be  wa- 
tered, and  again  trodden  down  exceedir.gl-/  well,  in 
layers,  till  the  pits  are  quhe  full.  The  whole  is  then 
covered  with  tan-bark,  to  the  thicknefs  of  two  inches, 
and  well  trodden  down,  till  thefurface  becomes  fmooth 
and  even.  On  this  the  pine-pots  are  to  be  placed  in 
the  manner  they  are  to  (land,  beginning  with  tlie 
middle  row  firil,  and  fiUing  up  the  fpaces  between  the 
pots  with  tan.  In  tliis  manner  we  are  to  proceed  to 
the  next  row,  till  the  whole  be  finilhed ;  and  this  ope- 
ration is  performed  in  the  fame  manner  as  when  tan 
only  is  uled.  The  leaves  require  no  farther  trouble 
tlirough  the  whole  feafon ;  as  they  will  retain  a  con- 
flant  and  regular  heat  for  12  months  withoiu  ftirring 
or  turning;  and  our  author  informs  us,  that  if  he  may 
judge  from  their  appearance  when  taken  out  (being 
always  entire  and  perfect),  it  ii  probable  they  would 
continue  'iheir  heat  through  a  fecond  year ;  but,  as  an 
annual  i'upply  of  leaves  is  eifily  obtained,  the  experi- 
ment is  har  J!  y  worth  making.  After  this,  the  pines 
■will  have  no  occafion  to  be  moved,  but  at  ftated  times 


of  their  management,  viz.  at  the  (hilling  them  in  their 
pots,  &c.  when  at  each  time  a  little  tr.lh  tan  Ihould 
be  added  to  make  up  the  (lenci.ncy  arifingfrom  the 
fettling  of  the  beds;  but  this  will  be  incnufiderablc, 
as  the  leaves  do  not  fettle  much  after  rh:ir  Ion"-  couch- 
ing. During  the  firft  two  years  of  our  author's  prac- 
tice he  did  not  ufe  any  tan,  but  plunged  the  pine-pots 
into  the  leaves,  and  juft,  covered  the  furface  of  the 
beds,  when  fini(hed,  with  a  little  faw-duft,  to  give  it 
a  neatnelii.  This  method,  however,  was  attended 
with  one  inconvenience  ;  for  by  the  cakin'f  of  the 
leaves  they  (hrunk  from  tlie  fides  of  the  pots',  where- 
by they  became  expofed  to  the  air,  anJ  at  the  fame 
time  the  heat  of  the  beds  w:^s  permitted  to  efcajie. 

"  Many  powerful  reafons  (fays  Mr  .Speedily) 
may  be  given  v/hy  oak-leaves  are  prefer.-.ble  to  tan- 
ner's bark. 

"I.  They  always  heat  regularly;  f)r  during  th& 
whole  time  that  I  liave  ufed  tiiem,  which  is  near  leven 
years,  I  never  once  knew  of  their  heating  with  vio- 
lence; and  tliis  is  fo  frequently  the  ca(e  wi:h  tan,  tliat 
I  aflirm,  and  indeed  it  is  well  known  to  every  perfon 
converfant  in  the  management  of  the  hot-houfe,  that 
pines  fuffer  more  from  this  one  ciicumfbmce,  tlian  all 
the  other  accidents  put  together,  infefus  excepted. 
When  this  accident  happens  near  the  time  of  their 
fruiting,  the  e(Fea  is  foon  feen  in  the  fruit,  which  is 
exceedingly  fmall  and  ill-lhapcd.  Sometimes  there 
will  be  little  or  no  fruit  at  all;  tlierefore  gardeners 
who  make  ufe  of  tan  only  for  their  pines,  ihould  bs 
moft  particularly  careful  to  avoid  an  over-heat  at  that 
critic;d  jundlure, — the  time  of  iliowing  the  fruit. 

"  2.  The  heat  of  oak-leaves  is  conftant;  whereas 
tanner's  bark  generaiiy  turns  cold  in  a  very  (hort  time 
after  its  furious  heat  is  gone  otF.  This  obliges  the 
gardener  to  give  it  frequent  turnings  in  order  to  pro- 
mote its  heating.  Thefe  frequent  turnings,  not  to 
mention  the  expence,  are  attended  wiih  the  woril 
coi.fequenccs;  for  by  die  con'-inual  moving  of  the 
pots  backwards  and  forwards,  the  pines  are  expofei 
to  die  extremes  of  heat  and  cold,  whereby  their  growth 
is  confidcrabiy  retarded  ;  whereas,  when  leaves  are 
ufed,  the  pines  -will  have  no  occafion  to  be  moved  but 
at  the  times  of  potting,  &c.  The  pines  have  one  pe- 
culiar advantage  in  this  undifturbed  fituation ;  their 
roots  grow  through  the  bottoms  of  the  pots,  and  mat 
among  the  leaves  in  a  iiu-prifing  manner.  From  the 
vigour  of  the  plants  when  iu  this  fituation,  it  is  higlily 
probable  that  the  leaves,  even  in  this  liate,  afford  them 
an  uncommon  and  a;;;rceable  nouriihrnent. 

"  3.  There  is  a  faving  in  point  of  expence  ;  which 
is  no  inconliderable  objed  in  places  where  tan  cannot 
be  had  but  from  a  great  diitance. 

"  4.  The  lad  ground  of  preference  is,  that  decayed 
leaves  make  good  manure;  whereas  rotten  tan  is  ex- 
perimentally found  to  be  of  no  value.  I  have  often 
tried  it  ho\h  on  fand  and  clay,  and  on  wet  and  dry. 
land;  and  never  could  difcover,  in  any  of  my  experi- 
ments, that  it  deferved  the  name  of  a  manure;  whereas-, 
decayed  leaves  are  the  licheft,  and  of  a  1  others  the. 
moll  proper  manure  for  a  garden.  Leaves  mixed  with, 
dung  make  excellent  hoi-beds;  and  I  find  that  beds 
compounded  in  this  manner,  prcferve  dieir  heat  m-jch 
longer  than  when  made  entirely  with  dung;  and  in 

both 
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hoth  cnfes  die  application  of  leaves  will  be  a  confide-  containing  only  one  chryfalis,  as  it  ought  in  its  nata- 

rab  e  favlnk  of  d  >ng,  which  is  a  circumllance  on  many  ral  ftate  to  do,  as  we  are  never  certam  that  tins  js  the 

rauie  laviug  s,  proper  nihabiiant,    it  may  be  one  of  tlufe  dcftroy- 

""'oTz^Ig'''//.   "  Tl-.efe  arc   of  feveral  kinds;  the  e,s  wh)  has  euten  up  the  other,  and  fupplied  its  place. 

nmirkable  fpecics  called  the  muProom  gall  is  never  Sec  A f. us  and  0../-  Picekon. 
found    on    any    otb.er  vegetable  fubftance  but  thefe         OA>i   Scr^.,luJI  is  now  lound  to  anfwer  the  purpofcs 


Oak 

II 
Oat, 


leaves;  and  befide  ihii    there  are  a  great  number  of 

other  liinds. 

The  double  gall  of  thefe  leaves  is  very  fmgular,  be- 
caufi  the  generality  cf  produaions  of  this  kind  affeft 
only  one  fide  of  a  leaf  or  branch,  and  grow  all  one 
way;  whereas  this  kind  of  gall  extends  itfelt  both 
ways,  and  is  feen  on  each  fide  of  the  leaf,  in  form  of 
two  protuberances,  oppofite  the  one  to  the  o'her. 
Thefe  are  of  differently  irregular  Ihapes,  but  their  na- 
tural figure  feems  that  cf  two  cones,  with  broad  bafes, 
and  very  obtufe  points,  though  fometimes  they  are 


of  tannin  i 


die   bark, 
See  Chenopodium, 


See  Tan- 


^  as  well,  at  Icail,  as 

NINO. 

0  :k  cf  Jerufalem. 

OAKHAM",  OcKHAM,  or  Oakum,  in  fca-language, 
denotes  the  ni.itter  of  old  ropes  untv/ifted  and  pulled 
out  into  loofe  h^mp,  in  order  to  be  uied  in  caulking  the 
feams,  tree-nails,  and  bends  of  a  fhip,  for  flopping  or 
preventing  leaks. 

OAKHAMPTON,  a  town  of  Devondiire,  which 
fends  tv/o  members  to  parliament;  fituated  in  W.Long. 
4.  5.  N.  Lat.  50.  48. 

CANNES,  a  being  in  Chaldean  mythology,  repre- 


"  Tltrr  maKet  fi°ft  appearance  on  the  leaf  in  fented  as  half  a  man  and  half  a  m.  Accorcling  to 
Pr  ,  and  remain  on  it  till  June  or  longer.  They  B.rotus  and- other  fabulous  writers  tins  monfter  was 
L'    '  .  ^  ,         11 -Ti. 1    „„„     tlip  riui  i7Pr  nt  IIP  rhalrif-iiT;  !  to  whom  he  tanyht    a 


are  at  firft  green,  but  afterwards  yellowiih,  and   are    the  civiiizer  of  the  Chaldeans  ;  to  whom  he  taught  a 

aie   au    imi.   b'^'-."'  .  ,       ■'  ^  .1 j..n: {vtlpm  nt^  iiiritnr.ulfnrp  (n  nprfpfl-   aS    tO    be    incapable 

the  duties  of  his  of- 


night  into  the  ocean  or  the 
n"  25. 

OAR,  a  long  piece  of  timber,  flat  at  one  end  and 

round  or  fquare  at  the  other  ;  and  which  being  ap- 
plied to  the  fide  of  a  tioaling  vellel,  ferves  to  make  it 
advance  upon  the  water. 

That  part  of  Ure  oar  which  is  out  of  the  vefTel,  and 
which  enters  into  the  water,  is  called  the  blade,  or 
•wajh  plat ;  and  that  which  is  within  board  is  termed 
the  bom,  whofe  extremity  being  fmall  enough  to  be 

:d    by    the    rowers,  c 

is  called  the  ImndL. 
pulli  the  boat  or  veffel  forwards  by  means  of 


Ap 

fo'fterw'the  wucll'lhan  man'otherof 'the  produaions    fyftem  of jurifprudence  fo  perfeft 

of  this  kind:  they  are  ufually  above  die  fize  of  a  large    cl  improvement.     In  difchargmg  _ 

pea   but  fometinLs  they  grow  to  the  bignefs  of  a  nut.    fice.  he  fpeiu  the  day  on  dry  land,  but  retired  every 

When    opened,  diey   are    found  to  be  cf  that  kind    "'Sht  into  the  ocean  or  the  river,     bee  Mythology, 

which  are  inhabited  each  by  one  infefl  only,  and  each 

conti'.in  one  cavity.     The  cavity  in  this  is,  however, 

laiger  than  in   any  other  gall  of  die  fize,  or  even  in 

many  others  of  three  dnies  the  fize;  the  fides  ot  it 

bein^  very    liule    thicker  than  the  fubftance  of  the 

It  is  not  eafy  to  afcertain  the  origin  of  the  feveral 
fpecies  of  flies  which  are  at  times  feen  in  this  manner 

to  come  out  of  the  feme  fpecies   of  galls.     It  feems  .     ,    ,         ,  •  -.  -•        .1, 

10  conic  uuL  ui  f  o  /•,„.;„,  „f    crralped    by    the    rowers,  or    perfons    njana^mg  the 

the  common  courfe  of  nature,  that  only  on.  ip^cies  ot    b      f  ._  ^„  ^   ^,_   ,  _,,'  ^  v       s    & 

infea  forms  one  kind   of  gall ;  yet  it   may  be,  tliat    oais, 

tvm  or  three  kinds  may  give  origin  to  the  lame  kind.      .  .'^  ■  ,  1    ■    u     r    r  a 

Tl-^ere  i,-,howevcr,  anotLn- occ  ,fion  of  our  feeing  dif-  this  inltrument,  the  rowers  turn  their  backs  forward 
l^r  nt  4cles  come  out  of  different  galls  of  the  fame  and,  dipping  the  blade  of  the  oar  in  the  water,  pull 
tX  atd  1  is  is  d.e  clTea  of  the  enLies  of  the  pro.  die  handle  forward  fo  that  the  blade  at  the  lame  time 
Kina ,  auu  UH5  j^^^^,  mo^e.  aft  in  the  water  ;  but  fince  the  blade  cannot 

be  lb  moved,  without  ftriking  the  water,  this  impul- 
fion  is  the  fame  as  if  the  water  were  to  fti  ike  the  blade 
from  the  llcrn  towards  dii  head;  die  veUel  is  therefore 
necellarily  moved  according  to  this  dlreaion.  Hence 
it  follows,  that  ihe  wiU  advance  with  tb.e  greater  ra- 
pidity, by  as  much  as  the  oar  ilrikes  the  water  more 
forcibly.  Thus  it  is  evident,  that  an  oar  aas  upon  the 
fide  of  a  boat  or  veilel  like  a  lever  of  the  fecond  clafs, 
whole  fulcrum  is  the  ftadon  upon  which  the  oar  refts 
on  the  boat's  gunnel.  In  large  veff^ls,  this  ftadon  is 
ufually  called  the  rozuport;  but  in  lights  and  boats  it 
is  always  termed  the  rcnu-tock. 

OAiaSTUS,orOARisTYs,  a  term  in  the  Greek 
poetry,  fignifying  a  dialogue  between  a  hufband  and 
liis  wife;  lucli  as  that  in  die  fi.vth  book  of  the  Iliad 
between  Heflor  and  Andromache. 

Scaliger  obferves,  that  the  oariftus  is   not  properly 


per  inhabitants.  ,       n     1     j 

It  might  appear  that  the  parent  fly,  when  fhe  had 
formed  a'^gail  for  the  habitation  of  lier  worm  ofFspring, 
had  placed  it  in  an  impregnable  fortrefs:  but  this  is 
not  the  cafe  ;  for  it  frequently  happens,  that  a  fly,  as 
imail  perhaps  c.s  that  which  gave  orig  n  to  the  gall, 
produces  a  worm  which  is  of  die  carnivorous  kind,  as 
the  other  feeds  on  vegetable  juices.  This  little  fly, 
■well  knowing  that  wdiere  there  is  one  of  thefe  protu- 
berances on  a  leaf,  there  is  a  tender  and  defencelefs  in- 
fea within,  piercer  the  fidTS  of  the  gall,  and  depofirs 
her  eo-cr  •within  it.  This,  when  it  hatches  into  a  worm, 
"feeds^'upon  the  proper  inhabitant:  and  finally ,_ after 
devouring  ir,  pafles  into  the  chryfali".  ftate,  and  thence 
appears  Vn  the  form  of  its  parent  fly,  and  is  feen  ir- 
king its  way  out  of  the  gall,  in  die  place  of  the  proj 
inhabitant.  , 

Onopening  thefe  leaf  galls,  which  are  proper.y  the  -.■,,■»,■  .■        ■        .f,,nptrv. 

baVtation  only  of  one  animal,  it  is  common  to  find  any  particular  little  poem,  or  entire  piece  of  poetry, 
fwo',  the  ftronrer  preying  upon  the  body  of  the  other,  but  always  a  part  of  a  great  one.  He  adds,  that  the 
and  lucking  its  juices  as  it  does  thole  ot  tne_  leal ; 
often  it  is  found  wliolly  employed  in  devouring  its  un- 
ofFcnding  neiglibour  at  once :  this  is  probably  die  cafe 
vhcn  its  time  ofeadng  13  nearly  over;  and,  in  fiae, 
when  we  find  the  gall  inliabited  by  only  one  inlba,  or 


na- 
proper 


pail'age  now  cited  in  Homer  is  the  only  proper  oa- 
riftus  exta.it  in  the  ancient  poets. 

OAT,  in  botany.     See  Avena. 

Under  the  word' Avena  it  was  ohfcrved,  that  the 
native  place  of  die  common  oat,cultivatei  in.  our  fields. 


OAT 
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Oath. 


Is  unknown  ;  that  the  only  account  of  it,  in  iis  natu- 
ral ftate,  which  we  then  hid,  is  in  Anfon's  Voyage  ; 
"  and  that  tlie  report  of  fuch  an  author  refpedting  fac^s 
in    natural  hillory  is  nut  intitled  to  irajjlicit   credit. 
We  liad  not  then  feen  the  Travels  of  Mr  Bruce,  whofe 
botanical   knowledge  is  veiy  fuperior  to  that  of  nioft 
voyagers,  or  we  ihould  have  mentioned  his  account  of 
the  oats  which  he  found  growing  wild  in   AroolTi,  a 
fmall  territory  in  Abydlnia,  not  iar  from  the  fource  of 
the  Nile:   (See  Nile).      "  Wild   oats  (fays  he)   grow 
up  here  fpontaneouily  to  a  prodigious  height  and  fi/,e, 
capable  often  of  concealing  both  the  horle  and   liis 
rider,  and  fome  of  the  Italks  being  little  lefs  than  an 
inch  in  circumference.      They  have,  when  ripe,  the 
appearance  of  fmall  canes.     The  inhabitants  make  no 
fort  of  ufe  of  this  grain  in  any  period  of  its  growth  ; 
the  uppermoft  thin  hufic  of  it  is  beauiiiully  varicgatL-d 
with  a  changeable  purple  colour  ;  the  tafte  is  per  feftly 
good.     I  often  m.ide  the  meal  into  cakes  in  remem- 
brance of  Scotland."    Our  author  informs   us,    that 
the  AbyfTinians  could  never  be  brought  to  relilh  thefe 
cakes,  which  they  faid  were  l)itter,  burnt  their   Ifo- 
inachs,  and  made  them  thirfty.     He  is,  however,  de- 
cidedly of  opinion,  that  the  wild  oat  of  Aroeffi  is  the 
oat  in  its  original  Itate  ;  and  that  it  has  degenerated 
every  where  in   Europe.      From  the  fafls  which  he 
ftates,  this  opinion  feems  to  be  well  founded. 

OATH,  an  affirmation  or  promife,  accompanied 
with  an  invocation  of  God  to  witnefs  what  we  fay ; 
and  with  an  imprecation  of  his  vengeance,  or  a  re- 
nunciation of  his  favour,  if  what  we  affirm  be  falfe,  or 
what  we  promife  be  not  performed  ( i). 

The  laws  of  all  civilized  dates  have  required  the 
fecurity  ot  an  oath  lor  evidence  given  in  a  court  of 
juftice,  and  on  other  occ-afions  of  high  importance  (b)  ; 
and  the  Chriftian  religion  utcerly  prohibits  fwearing, 
except  when  oaths  are  required  by  legal  authority.  In- 
deed no  ferious  and  reflefling  theift,  v.-hether  he  ad- 
mit the  truth  ot  revelation  or  not,  can  look  upon 
fwearing  on  trivial  occafions  as  any  thing  elfe  than  a 
iln  of  a  very  heinous  nature.     To  call  upon  that  in- 
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finite  and  omniprefent  Being,  who  created  and  fuf- 
tains  the  univerfc,  to  witncij  all  the  impertinence  of 
idle  convcrfation,  of  which  great  part  is  commonly  ut- 
tered at  random,  betrays  a  fpirit  fo  jjrofane,  that  no- 
thing ffiort  of  experience  could  make  us  believe  it 
poffible  for  a  creature  endowed  with  reafon  and  reflec- 
tion to  be  habitually  guilty  of  a  practice  ib  impious. 
No  man  can  plead  in  extenuHtion  of  this  crime,  ih::t 
he  is  tempted  to  fwcar  by  the  importunity  of  any  ap- 
petite or  paflion  implanted  in  the  hun'ian  Ijreall :  for 
the  utterance  of  a  profane  oatli  cnmmunicatcs  no  plea- 
iure,  and  removes  no  uneafmcfs ;  it  neither  elevates  tiie 
fpeaker,  nor  depred'es  the  hearer 

^caters  and  Moravians,  iw^yed  by  tliefe  confidera- 
tion!>,  and  by  the  fenfe  which  they  put  upon  certain 
texts  of  Scripture,  reiufe  to  i'wear  upon  any  occafion, 
even  at  the  requifition  of  a  m.igiftrate,  and  in  a  court 
of  juftice.  Thefe  fcruples  are  gronndiefs ;  and  item. 
to  proceed  from  an  incapacity  to  dillini,uilli  between 
the  proper  ufe  and  abufe  of  fwearing.  It  is  unquei- 
tionably  impious  to  call  upon  God  to  witnefs  imper- 
tinences, or  to  ufe  his  tremendous  name  as  a  mere  ex- 
pletive in  converfation  ;  but  it  by  no  means  i^ollows, 
that  we  may  not  pioufly  call  upon  him  to  witnefs 
truths  of  importance,  or  invoke  his  name  with  reve- 
rence and  folcmnitj.  No  individual  conld,  without 
grofs  profanenefs,  pray  for  a  thoufar.d  times  more 
wealth  than  he  may  ever  have  occafion  to  ufe;  but  it 
was  never  thouglit  profane  to  pray  "  day  by  day  for 
our  daily  bread,  for  rain  from  heaven,  antj  fruirful  fea- 
fons."  If  it  be  lawful  to  afk  of  God  thefe  earthly 
bleilmgs,  becaufe  he  alone  can  bcftow  tliem  ;  it  cannot 
furely  be  unlawful,  where  the  lives  or  properties  of 
our  neighbours,  or  the  fecurity  of  government  is  con- 
cerned, to  invoke  him  with  reverence  to  witnefs  the 
truth  of  our  affertions,  or  the  fincerity  of  our  inten- 
ti...ns;  became  of  our  truth  in  many  cafes,  and  cf  our 
fincerity  in  all,  none  but  he  can  be  the  witnefs 

The    text    of  Scripture  upon  which  the  Quakers 

chiefly  reft  their  argument  for  the  unlawiulncls  of  all 

fwearing  under  the  Gofpel,   is  our  Saviour's  prchibi- 

Y  tion 


(a)  The  word  oath  is  a  corruption  of  the  Saxon  eoth.  It  is  often  in  England  called  a  corporal  oath,  becaufe, 
in  the  days  of  popery,  the  perfon  fwore  over  the  hoft  or  corpus  Chr'ijli. 

(b)  The  various  oaths  required  by  different  nations  at  different  times,  and  the  various  forms,  &c.  of  im- 
pofing  them,  is  a  fubjed  of  very  confiderable  extent  and  curiofity  :  An  account  of  them  does  not  fall  within 
the  pl.iu  if  the  prefent  article;  it  would  indeed  extend  it  to  an  undue  length  ;  we  cannot,  however,  omit  ob- 
ferving,  what  is  doubtlefs  very  remarkable,  that  the  grand  impoitor  Mohammed  taught  the  Moflems,  tliat 
their  oaths  might  be  diliblved.  This  wonderful  do<-'trine  is  contained  in  the  66th  chiipter  of  the  Koran  ; 
which,  to  free  hlmfclf  from  his  promife  and  oath  to  Hatsa  his  fpoufe,  he  pietended  was  revealed.  Wliat  the 
ufe  of  oaths  is  in  fiich  ciicuinflances,  or  what  fecurity  they  afl'urd  for  perfoimar.ee,  it  is  ditHcuIt  to  af- 
certiar. 

It  is  alfo  very  remarkable,  that  an  oath  re'pefling  marriages  was  the  caufe  of  the  firft  divorce  at  Rome.  The 
circumftan(ehai>pened  about  the  year  of  the  city  525,  Pol^hunnus  Albinus  and  Spurius  Carvilius  being  ccniuls. 
The  cenfors  oi  tills  year  obferving  the  popuLuion  declining,  and  imagii.ing  it  proceeded  from  interefted  mar- 
riages and  promlfcuus  cohabitation,  cjbUged  all  the  citizens  to  fvvear,  lint  tliey  would  not  marry  v>'ith  any 
ctlier  view  than  thit  of  peopling  the  republic.  It  railed,  however,  many  fcruples,  and  occafioned  many  do- 
melfic  ruptures.  Among  the  reft  one  Carvilius  Ruga,  a  man  of  dillinc^ion,  imagined  that  he  was  bound  by  his 
oath  to  divorce  his  wife,  whom  he  pafli(  nately  loved,  becaufe  fli;  was  barren  ;  which  was  the  lirft  inftance  of  a 
divorce  at  Rome  fi  om  its  foundat  on,  though  the  marriage-laws  of  the  kings  allowed  it;  it  afterwards,  however, 
became  Ihamefully  frecncnt.  This  is  alio  a  ftrikiiig  inftance  of  the  great  attention  paid  to  oaths  among  the 
Romans :  it  is  remarked  indeed  by  all  writers,  that  they  paid  a  moft  profound  refpeft  to  them  ;  and  on  that  we 
know  they  founded  their  hopes  ot  fucceft  in  war. 
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Ontl:.      vion  (Mat.  V.  34.)=  t  fay  "fto  y"">  'wiir  net  at  all." 
■^         l''Jt  whdcvor  lli;i!l  take  the  trouble  of  turning  over  his 
IViijle,  ;'.nd  looking  at  the  context,  will  perceive,  that 
it  is  only  in  rrJ'mary  conxurj.uion,  and  by  no  means  in 
courts  of  jiiftiCv',  that  our  Lord  pmhibits  l,is  follow- 
ers from  fwe.iring  at  all.     There  is  no  evidence  what- 
ever, that  fwcaring  by  heaven,  by  the  eartli,  by  jf.-rufa- 
kri,  or  by  their  own  heads,  was  the  form  of  a  judicial 
oafh  in  iif;  among  the  Jews.    On  the  contrary,  we  are 
•Sr.-V.'Ii't-  '^<'1'^1  by  Mn'.monuki  *,  that  "  if  any  man  Avear  by  hea- 
!)>■  on  the    vcn  or  by  earth,  yet  this  is  not  an  oath  ;"  whicli  fure- 
I'lj.e.  ]v  he  eould  not  have  foid,  had  iuch  been  the  forms  of 

judicial  fwearin^;.  Indeed  they  could  not  have  ad- 
mitted fuch  forms  into  their  courts  without  exprefbly 
violatinc;  the  law  of  Mofes,  who  commands  them  to 
"  P'ear  the  Lord  (Jehovah)  their  God,  to  ferve  him, 
and  to  fwear  by  his  name."  But  the  Jews,  as  every 
one  knows,  had  fjch  a  reverence  for  the  name  Jeho- 
vah, that  they  would  not  pronounce  it  on  flight  occa- 
iions,  and  therefore  could  not  fwear  by  that  name  in 
common  con veifaiicn.  Hence,  to  gratify  their  pro- 
penl'ity  to  common  fwearing,  they  invented  fuch  oaths 
as-,  by  heiwen,  by  earth,  by  J-.rufakm,  by  the  life  of  thy 
held,  &c.  and  by  this  contrivance  they  thought  to 
avoid  the  guilt  of  profaning  the  name  Jehovah. 
Thefe,  however,  being  appeals  to  infenfible  objedls, 
either  iiad  no  meaning,  or  were  in  faft,  as  our  Sa- 
viour juftly  argues,  oaths  by  that  God  whofe  crea- 
tures they  were  ;  fo  that  the  Jew  who  fwore  them 
was  dill  guilty  of  prof^nenefs  towards  the  very  Jeho- 
YAH  wh'jfe  name  his  fupetllition  would  not  permit  him 
to  pronounce.  But  what  puts  it  beyond  all  doubt 
that  the  ufe  of  judicial  oaths  is  not  w.holly  prohibited 
in  the  gofpcl,  is  the  conduft  of  our  Saviour  himfelf  as 
well  as  of  his  apoiHe  St  Paul.  When  Jefus  was 
limply  afk'd  by  the  hiiih  pr^eil,  wha:  it  was  wliich 
certain  falfe  witnelfes  leltiried  againft  him  ?  we  are 
told  by  the  evangelills,  that  "he  held  his  peace:" 
but  biing  adjured  by  the  living  God  to  declare  whe- 
ther he  was  the  Chrift,  the  Son  cf  God,  or  not,  he 
immediately  anfv/ered  the  high  prieR,  without  ob- 
jeifting  to  the  oath  (for  fuch  it  was)  upon  which  he 
was  examined.  "  St  Paul,  in  his  Epilile  to  the  Ro- 
f  Paley's  mansf ,  fays,  '  God  is  my  luitmfs,  that  without  ceafing. 
Moral  Phi-  I  make  mention  of  you  in  my  prayers;'  and  to  the 
lofopiiy.  Corinth.ians,  ftill  more  (Irongly,  '  /  colt  God  for  a  re- 
cord upon  my  foul,  that,  to  fpare  you,  I  came  not  as 
yet  to  Coi-bith.'  Both  thele  expreffions  are  of  the 
nature  of  oaths  ;  and  the  autlior  of  the  Epiftle  to  the 
Hebrews  fpeaks  of  the  cuftom  of  fwearing  judicially 
without  any  mark  of  cenfure  or  difapprobation; '  Men 
verily  Iwear  by  the  greater ;  and  an  oath,  for  confir- 
mation, is  tc  them  an  end  of  all  ftrife." 

But  though  a  nation  has  an  undoubted  right  to 
require  the  fecr^ity  of  an  oath  upon  occafions  of  real 
importance,  we  do  not  hefitate  to  fay,  that  in  our 
opinion,    it   is   fometning  worfe  than  bad  policy  to 
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multiply  oaths,  and  to  hold  cut  to  the  people  tempta- 


O-jth. 


tions  to  perjure  themfelves.     The  fecur'ty  which  an  ^— ' 

oatli  alFord-i,  d'.per'ds  entirely  upon  the  re\ercnce 
whicli  attaches  to  it  in  the  mind  ol  him  Ijy  wh  m  it  is 
given;  but  that  reverenc;  is  miu:h  weakened  by  the 
frequency  ot:  oalhs,  and  by  the  carelefs  manner  in 
which  they  are  too  often  adminiftered.  An  excellcat 
moralill  t  ol-fcrves,  with  truth,  that  "  the  levity  and  *  ' 

fiequency  with  v/hiclt  oaths  are  adminiflered,  has 
brought  about  a  general  inadvertency  to  the  obliga- 
tion of  them,  which  both  in  a  religious  and  political 
view  is  much  to  be  l.tmeuted  :  and  it  merits  (c 'Utinues 
he)  public  co.nfidcration,  whether  the  requiring  of 
oaths  on  fo  many  frivolous  occafions,  efpecially  in  the 
cuftoms,  and  in  the  qualifications  for  petty  oilices,  has 
any  other  effeift  than  to  make  them  cheap  in  the  minds 
ot  the  people.  A  pound  of  tea  cannot  travel  regu- 
larly from  the  (hip  to  the  confumer  without  coiling 
half  a  dozen  oaths  at  leaft ;  and  the  fams  fecurity  for 
the  due  dil'charge  of  his  office,  namely  that  of  an  oath, 
is  required  from  a  church  -warden  and  an  archbif]?op, 
from  a  petty  conflabk  and  the  chief  jufl'ice  of  England. 
Let  the  law  continue  its  own  fanitions,  if  they  be 
tliought  requifite ;  but  let  it  fpare  the  folemnity  of 
an  oath  :  and  where  it  is  necelfary,  from  the  want  of 
fomething  better  to  depend  upon,  to  accept  a  man's 
own  word  or  own  account,  let  it  annex  to  prevarica- 
tion penalties  proportioned  to  the  public  confequence 
of  the  cfFence." 

That  thefe  pernicious  confeqnences  of  treouent  oaths 
are  not  felt  only  in  England,  we  have  the  evidence  of 
another  refpectable  writer,  whofe  acutenefs  well  qua- 
lified him  to  obferve,  whilft  his  llation  in  fociety  fur- 
niiiied  him  with  the  heft  opportunities  of  obferving, 
the  elfe>5>s  of  repeated  fwearing  upon  the  morals  of 
Scotchmen.  "Cuftomhoufe-oaths  (fays  LordKames*)  .  q]jctch« 
have  become  fo  familiar  among  us,  as  to  be  fwallowed  of  the  Hif- 
without  a  vn-y  face  ;  and  is  it  certain  that  bribery  and  tory  of 
perjury  in  electing  pjrliament-members  are  not  ap-  Man. 
preaching  to  the  iame  cool  Hate  ?  Men  creep  on  to 
vice  by  degrees.  Perjury,  in  order  to  fupport  a  friend, 
has  become  cullomary  ot  late  years;  witnels  hftitious 
qualifications  in  the  electors  of  parliament-mea,  which 
are  made  etfeclual  by  perjury:  yet  fuch  is  the  dege- 
neracy of  the  preleut  times  (c),  that  no  man  is  the 
worfe  thought  ot  upon  that  account.  We  mull  not 
flatter  ourfelves,  that  the  poifon  will  reach  no  farther : 
a  man  who  boggles  not  at  perjury  to  lerve  a  friend, 
will  in  time  become  fuch  an  adept,  as  to  commit  per- 
jury in  order  to  ruin  a  friend  w'hen  he  becomes  an 
enemy." 

Befides  the  frequency  of  oaths,  we  have  mentioned 
the  irreverent  manner  in  which  they  are  too  ol'ten  ad- 
minil^ered  as  one  of  the  caufes  which  make  them  cheap 
in  the  eftimation  of  the  people.  In  this  view,  the 
form  of  the  oath,  and  the  ceremonies  with  which  it  is 
required  to  be  taken,  are  of  conliderale  importance. 

"  The 


(c)  Such  was  the  cafe  when  his  LorJQiip  wrote.  Some  decifions  of  the  hoiife  of  peers,  however,  have 
fiRce  that  period  changed  mens  opinions  refpeiiing  the  legality  of  thefe  votes  and  the  innocence  of  the  means 
by  which  they  were  made  etfedual.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  fuch  a  reformation  will  foon  be  made  of  the  laws 
by  which  ekaions  are  regulated  in  Scotland,  as  will  render  the  temptations  to  perjury  lefs  i.uinerous  than  the/ 
luive  hitlierto  been. 
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Oath       "  The   forms   of  o:iths    in   Clirirtinn   ccuiUrks   (f.iys 

''""^  MrPaley)  are  very  different;    but  in  none   I   believe 

worfe  contrived  eiilier  to  convey  the  meaning  or  to 
imprefs  the  oUligHtion  of  an  oath,  than  in  England. 
In  that  country  tlie  juror,  after  repeating  the  prrmife 
or  affirmation  which  the  oath  is  intended  to  confirm, 
adds,  'folielp  me  God;'  or  more  frequently  the  fub- 
ftance  of  the  diith  is  repeated  to  the  juror  by  the  of- 
ficer or  magiftrate  who  adminifters  it  ;  adding  in  the 
conclufion,  '  fo  help  yoii  God.'  The  energy  of  the 
fentence  refides  in  the  particle  fo ;  fo.,  i.  e.  hac  I'ge, 
«  upon  condition  of  my  fpeaking  the  truth,  or  per- 
forming this  promife,  may  God  hflp  me,  and  not 
otherwife.'  The  juror,  whilil  he  he-irs  or  repeats  the 
■words  of  the  oath,  holds  his  right  hand  upon  a  Bible, 
or  other  book  containing  the  tour  gofpels.  The  con- 
clufion of  the  oath  fometimes  runs,  '  /'/.;  me  Dens  ad- 
juvet,  ft  hxc  fan^a  evangelia,'  or  '  fo  help  me  God,  and 
the  contents  of  this  book  ;'  which  lall  claufe  forms  a 
conneftion  between  the  words  and  aflion  of  the  juror, 
which  before  was  wanting.  The  juror  then  killi;s  the 
book." 

This  obfcnre  and  elliptical  form,  the  excellent  au- 
thor juftly  obferves,  is  ill  calculated  to  imprefs  the 
juror  witli  reverence:  and  he  feems  to  think  great 
preference  due  to  the  form  of  judicial  oaths  in  Scot- 
land. In  that  country  the  juror  holds  up  his  right 
hand  towards  heaven,  and  fwears  by  Almighty  God, 
and  as  he  fhall  anfwer  to  God  at  the  great  day  of 
judgment,  "  that  he  will  tell  the  truth,  the  whole  truth, 
and  nothing  but  the  truth,  fo  far  as  he  knows,  or  it 
fhall  be  aflced  of  him."  This  if  adminiltered  with  dig- 
nity and  reverence,  is  an  oath  fufficiently  folemn  and 
well  ca'culated  to  have  the  proper  effeft  upon  the 
mind  of  the  juror,  as  it  brings  immediately  into  his 
view  the  Author  of  his  being  and  the  awful  day  ot  final 
retribution  when  every  man  fliall  receive  the  things 
done  in  his  body  according  to  that  he  hath  done,  whe- 
ther it  be  good  or  evil.  But  when  the  magiftrate,  as 
is  too  often  the  cafe,  repeats  this  folemn  invocation 
without  rifing  from  his  feat  at  the  name  of  the  fu- 
preme  Being,  and  in  a  tone  of  carelefnefs  which  may 
convey  to  the  ignorant  juror  an  opinion  that  he  has 
himfelf  no  ferious  belief  that  there  ever  will  be  a  great 
day  of  judgment,  the  form,  however  excellent,  makes 
not  its  full  impreifion. 

But  let  us  iuppofe  an  oath  to  be  adminiftered  with 
the  greateft  dignity  and  reverence,  the  word;  of  the 
promife  itfelf  appear  to  us  by  no  means  unexcep- 
tionable. In  a  trial  on  life  ?ind  death  we  ihould  be 
glad  to  know  what  this  oath  binds  the  witnefs  to  de- 
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Is  he  to  tell  al'  that  he  kw.ivs  touching  the  mat- 


ter in  queftion  ?  or  only  all  that  fhall  be  afied  of  him  ? 
If  he  be  obliged,  in  virtue  of  his  oath,  to  tell  all  that 
Jie  knows,  the  claufe — "  or  it  ihall  b"  aflced  wf  you" 
is  fupjrfiuous  and  calculated  to  miflead.  li  he  be 
bound  to  toll  nothing  more  cf  the  truth  than  what 
(liall  be  afked  of  him,  the  word  or  lliould  be  changed 
mxo  ar.d ;  he  Ihoidd  fwear  "to  tell  the  truth,  ivc.  fo 
far  as  he  knows,  o«/it  Ihall  be  a'ked  of  him."  'I"he 
court,  we  believe,  confiders  the  witnels  as  bound 
to  declare  every  thing  which  he  knnws  touching  the 
matter  in  queltlon.  The  greater  part  of  witnelles, 
on  the  other  hand  confider  therafelves  as  bound  no 
farther  by  their  oath  than  to  give  true  anfwers  to  fuch 


queftions  as  fliall  be  aflced  of  ihem.     They  would  do      Oitli. 
well,  however,  to  remember,  that  as  oaths  are  defigned  ^ 

for  the  fecurity  n[  the  fitiWic,  they  niutl  be  interpreted 
in  the  fenfe  in  which  the  public  intends  them,  othar- 
wifc  they  afford  no  fecurity.  But  the  fcnfe  of  the 
public  is  the  law ;  and  as  it  belongs  to  the  court  to 
declare  what  the  mind  of  tlic  law  is,  the  witnefs, 
who  has  any  doubt  concerning  the  extent  of  the  ob- 
ligation impofed  on  him  by  the  words  of  this  oath, 
fliould  apply  to  the  court  for  a  fohition  of  that  doubt, 
which  will  be  a  fafe  guide  to  him  refpefling  the  evi- 
dence which  he  is  to  give.  Should  the  court,  in  re- 
folving  the  doubts  of  a  wilnel's,  give  an  ojiinion  con- 
cerning the  fenfe  of  any  other  part  of  the  oath  contrary 
to  what  he  apprehends  to  be  the  defign  ot  the  law  in 
impofing  it,  he  is  bound  to  difregard  fuch  opinion  ; 
becaufe  it  is  only  where  he  himfelf  is  doubtful  that  the 
court  has  a  right  to  interfere,  and  becaufe  in  all  moral 
queftions  men  mail  be  finally  determined  by  their  own 
judgment  and  confcience. 

There  is  one  cafe,  and  but  one,  in  which,  what- 
ever fenfe  be  put  upon  the  words  of  the  oath,  no  wit- 
nefs is  obliged  to  declare  the  tvhok  truth.  It  is  when 
fuch  declaration  wou!d  tend  to  accufe  himfelf  of  fom.e 
legal  crime;  for  as  the  laws  of  Scotl  ind  and  England 
conftrain  no  man  to  become  his  own  accufer,  they 
muft  be  confidered  as  impofing  the  oa'h  of  tellimony 
with  this  tacit  refervation.  "  The  exception,  how- 
ever*, muft  be  confined  to  liga!  ctimes.  A  point 
of  honour,  of  delicacy,  or  of  n;putaticn,  may  make  a 
witnefs  backward  to  difclofe  feme  circumftance  with 
which  he  is  acquainted  ;  but  is  no  excute  for  conceal- 
ment, unlel's  it  could  be  fhown,  that  the  law  wh'ch  im- 
pofes  the  oath,  intended  to  allow  this  indulgence  to 
fuch  motives.  The  exception  is  alfo  withdrawn  by 
compact  betvreen  the  magiftr.ate  and  the  witnefs, 
when  an  accomplice  is  admitted  to  give  evidence 
againft  the  partners  of  his  crime."  But  thefe  are  a  fort 
of  witnefTes  to  whom  a  fenfible  jury  will  always  liften 
with  a  very  cautious  ear. 

Oaths  are  either  affertory  or  promiff'ory.  Affertory 
oaths  are  required  both  to  confirm  our  veracity  in 
evidence,  and  to  give  fecurity  to  the  public  that  we 
believe  certain  propofitions  conceived  to  be  of  public 
importance.  An  oath  in  eindeme  binds  the  juror  to 
declare  what  he  kno'ivs  to  be  true,  and  notliing  but 
what  he  knows  to  be  true.  An  oath  required  to  af- 
fure  the  public  of  our  bJitfm  the  trulh  of  any  propo- 
fition,  cannot,  without  the  guilt  of  perjury,  be  taken 
by  any  man,  who,  at  the  time  of  fwearing,  has  the 
llighteft  doubt  whether  the  propofition  be  really  true. 
Such  an  oath,  however,  though  it  unqueiVionably  re- 
quires the  fincerity  of  the  juror's  belief  at  the  time  v.'hen 
it  is  given,  cannot  oblige  him  to  continue  in  that  belief 
as  long  as  he  may  live  ;  for  belief  is  not  in  any  man's 
power:  it  is  the  necclLry  confequence  of  evidjnce, 
which  cowkIs  the  aifent  of  the  mini  accordina;  as  it 
appears  to  preponderate  on  the  op.e  fide  or  on  the 
other.  No  man,  therefore,  can  be  juftly  accufed  of 
perjury  for  holding  opiiiions  contrary  to  thofe  whicii 
he  may  formerly  iiave  fworn  to  believe ;  becaufe  his 
belief  at  the  time  if  emitting  his  oa'h  may  have  been 
the  neceffary  refult  of  the  evidence  which  th.en  ap- 
peared bef'  re  him  ;  and  his  change  of  opinion  may 
have  refultid  with  the  fame  necdfity  from  fuperior 
Y  2  evidence 
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evitisnce  which  hid  bedi  fince  thrown  into  the  op- 
poCit?  i'cale,  and  nuide  it  piepondeiate.  On  this  ac- 
count, we  cannot  help  thinking,  that  all  aflertory 
oath'--,  except  fuch  as  are  neceli'ary  to  contirm  tefti- 
mcny  refpcfling//:?/,  ought  either  to  be  abolilhed  or 
expreiicd  with  great  caution.  Of  truths  intuitive:/ 
certain  or  capable  of  rigid  dcmonilration,  no  man  ot 
commcn  fcnfe  can  entertain  a  doubt;  and  thererore 
the  public  never  requires  from  individuals  the  folem- 
nity  of  an  oath  as  ^.n  affiirance  of  their  believing  fuch 
truths.  But  with  refped  to  the  irulh  of  propofitions 
which  admit  of  nothing  fuperior  to  logcal  evidence 
on  either  fide,  a  man  of  the  mod  (Icady  virtue  may 
think  differently  at  different  periods  of  his  life;  and 
in  fuch  cafes,  the  cffeft  of  an  oath,  if  it  have  any 
etFeift,  can  only  be  either  to  fiiut  the  man's  eyes 
a^ain.l  the  light,  or  to  make  his  integrity  be  caufe- 
lefJy  qncftioned  by  ihofe  v.-ho  Ihall  obferve  his  change 
of  belief. 

Pronnifory  oaths  cannot,  without  the  guilt  of  per- 
jury, be  given  by  him,  who,  at  the  time  of  fweiring, 
knows  that  it  will  not  be  in  his  power  to  fulrtl  tlie 
promife,  or  who  does  not  ferioufly  intend  to  fulfil  it. 
A  promiifory  oath  cannot,  without  great  guilt,  be 
given  by  any  man,  who  at  the  time  of  fwearing  be- 
lieves the  objefl  of  the  promife  to  be  in  itfclf  unlaw- 
ful;  for  if  he  feiioufly  mean  to  fulfil  his  oath,  he 
call-;  upon  Almighty  God  to  witnefs  his  intention  to 
comm't  a  crime.  Prnmiircry  oaths  give  to  the  pub- 
lic greater  fecurity  than  a  fimple  promife  ;  becaufe 
the  juror  having  the  thoughts  of  God  and  of  rel-gion 
irore  upon  his  mind  at  the  rue  time  tlian  at  the  other, 
offends  with  a  higher  hand,  and  in  more  open  contempt 
of  tl-je  divine  power,  knowledge,  and  juftice,  when 
he  violttes  an  o-ath,  than  when  he  hreaks  a  promife. 
Yet  it  is  certain  that  promilfory  oaths,  though  more 
folemn  and  fi.cred,  cavmi  t  be  binding,  when  the  pro- 
mife without  an  oath  would  not  be  fo  in  an  inferior 
degree  ;  for  tlie  feveral  cafes  of  which,  See  Promise 
and  Allegiance. 

Ccrcnation  Oath,     See  King. 

OATHLAW,  tlie  name  of  a  parifh  in  Angus, 
about  two  miles  from  F.'rfar,  chiefly  remarkable  for 
the  remairs  of  a  Roman  camp  called  Battle-dykes  (vul- 
garly Black-dyhes),  which  is  about  a  mile  well  of  die 
church. 

OBADIAPI,  or  the  Prohbecy  of  Obadiah,  a  cano- 
rical  book  of  the  Old  Ttflan:ent,  which  is  cnntaii  ed 
in  one  fing'.e  chapter;  and  is  pai  tly  an  inveiiive  agalnlf 
the  cruelty  of  the  Ed  mites,  who  mocked  and  derided 
the  children  of  Ifrael  as  ihey  paifed  into  captivity; 
and  with  other  enemies,  tht  ir  confederates,  invaded  and 
opprefied  thofe  (Irangers,  and  divided  the  fpr  il  am(  ngft 
tbemfelves;  and  partly  a  piedlclion  of  the  dtliverance 
of  Ifrael,  and  ot  the  vidVory  and  triumph  of  the  whole 
church  over  her  enemies. 

Obadiah,  the  prophet,  is  belie\-ed  to  have  been  the 
fame  with  the  governor  of  Ahab's  houfe,  mentioned 
in  die  firft  book  of  Kings,  (xviii.  ^,  Sic.)  who  hid  apd 
led  the  hundred  prophets  whom  Jezebel  would  have 
deftroyed  ;  and  fome  fay,  that  he  was  tliat  Obadiah 
whom  Jofiah  made  cverfeer  of  the  works  of  the  tem- 
ple, (2  Chron.  xxxiv.  12.)  The  truth  is,  that  whin 
he  lived  or  prophefied  is  wholly  uncertain  :  though 
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mod    writers    make   him  cotcmporary   with    Hofea,     Oliadiah 
Amos,  and  Joel.  || 

Obadiah,  a  valiant  man  of  D;^vid's  army,  whocame     Obd.lk. 
to  join  him  in  the  wildernefs,  wiili  f.-veral  otiicis  of  the         -'~-~' 
tribe  of  Gad,  (  I  Chron.  xii.  9.) 

This  was  alfo  the  name  ol  one  of  thofe  whom  Vini 
Jeholhaphiit  fent  into  the  cities  of  Judah  to  indruft 
the  people  in  their  religion,  (2  Chron.  xvii.  7.)  It 
was  iilfn  the  name  of  one  of  the  principal  men  of  Ju- 
dah,  who  figned  the  covenant  that  Nehcmiuh  renewed 
with  tic  Lord.  (Nehcm.  x.  5.) 

OBED.EDOM,fonof  Jeduthim,  a  Levite,  (i  Chr. 
xvi.  38.)  and  father  of  Shemaiah,  Jt.hozab.id,  Joah, 
Sacar,  Nathaneel,  Ammiel,  Iliachar,  and  Peulthai. 
He  had  a  numerous  family,  fays  the  fcripture,  ( i  Chr. 
xxvi.  4.)  becaufe  the  Lord  bleifed  him  ;  and  this  is 
the  occafii^n  of  this  bleffing.  When  D.ivid  transferred 
the  ark  of  the  covenant  to  the  city  oi  Jcrufalem,  Uz- 
zah  having  rallily  laid  hands  on  the  ark,  which  he 
thought  to  be  in  danger  of  falling,  was  fmitten  of 
God,  and  died  uj^onthe  fpot.  David,  terrified  at  this 
accident,  durft  not  remove  the  ark  into  the  place  he 
had  provided  for  it  in  his  own  houfe,  but  fet  it  up  in 
the  houfe  of  Obcd-edom,  whiih  was  near  the  place 
where  Uzzuh  had  been  ftruck  dead.  But  the  prefence 
of  the  ark  not  only  created  no  temporal  misfortune  to 
the  fam.ily  of  diis  Levite,  but  on  the  contrary  the 
Lord  heaped  upon  him  all  forts  of  bleilings;  which 
encouraged  David  fome  months  after  to  remove  it  to 
the  place  he  had  appointed  for  it.  Afterwards  Obed- 
edom  and  his  fons  were  affigned  to  be  keepers  of  the 
drors  of  the  temple,  (i  Chron.  xv.  18,  21.)  In  the 
fecond  book  of  Samuel,  (vi.  10.)  Obed-edcm  is  call- 
ed the  Gitlite,  probably  becaufe  he  was  of  Gathrim- 
mon,  a  city  of  the  Levites  beyond  Jordan,  (Joih.  xxi. 
24,25.) 

OBELISK,  in  architeflure,  a  truncated,  quadran- 
gular, and  flenuer  pyramid,  raifed  as  an  ornament,  and 
frequently  charged  either  with  infcriptions  or  hiero- 
glyphics. 

Obelift:s  appenr  to  be  of  very  great  antiquity,  and 
to  be  firft  raifed  to  tranfmit  to  pofterity  precepts  of 
pbitofophy,  which  were  cut  in  hieroglyphical  charac- 
ters :  afterwards  they  were  ufed  to  immortalize  the 
great  aciions  of  heroes,  and  the  memory  ci'  perfons  be- 
loved. The  firrt  obelillc  mentioned  in  hiftory  was  that 
of  Ramefes  king  of  Egypt,  in  the  t'me  of  the  Trojati 
war,  which  was  40  cubits  high.  Phius,  another  king 
(  f  Egypt,  raifed  one  of  55  cubits;  and  Ptolemy  Plii- 
ladelphus,  an'.'heroi  88  cubits,  in  memory  of  Ai  finre. 
Augullus  erected  one  at  Rome  in  the  Campus  Martius, 
which  ferved  to  mark  the  hours  on  an  hoiizontal  dial, 
drawn  on  the  pavement.  They  were  called  by  the 
Egyptian  prielts  the  Jingers  of  the  fun,  becaufe  ihey 
were  made  in  Egypt  alfo  to  ferve  as  ftyles  or  gnomons 
to  mark  the  hours  on  die  ground.  The  Arabs  flill 
call  them  Pharaoh's  nced'es ;  whence  the  Italians  call 
them  (75-1/5-/;^,  and  the  Fiench  a/o';/,7/fj-. 

The  famous  obel'fks  called  the  ilev'i's  arro'-jjs,'aaw 
reduced  to  three,  the  fourth  having  been  taken  duwa 
in  the  laft  century,  ftand  about  half  a  mile  from  the 
town  of  Borough-Bridee  to  the  foudi  weif,  in  three 
fields,  feparated  by  a  lane,  200  feet  alunder,  neaily  on 
high    ground   floping    every  way.     Mr  Diake  urges 
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niiny  argurr.ents  for  their  Roman  ;ip,!i'|uity,  nnd  pLiiii- 
ly  pioves  them  to  \k  ii;ituiid  :iiKll)rciii;.riit  irom  Phiinp- 
,1)11  qu.irvics  iibout  five  miles  olT,  or  i'lom  Ickly  i6 
miles  o!F,  The  crnfj  in  th-;  town,  12  feet  liigh,  is  of 
ihi  funa  kinJ  of  llon-j.  Tlie  eallernmoft  or  highcfl 
is  22  feet  and  an  h.iU'hlyh  by  4broaJ  and  4^  in  girth; 
the  fecond  ilk  by  55 i;  the  third  i6"-  by  84.  Stake, 
ley's  me.ifures  dilfcr.  The  flntings  are  cut  in  the  ftone 
but  not  through  :  the  tailed  ftands  alone,  a:id  leans  to 
the  foiuh.  Pht  and  Stu'  eley  affirm  them  to  be  Bri- 
tllli  monuments,  originally  hewn  fcjuaie.  Dr  Gale 
fuppofed  that  they  were  Mercuries,  which  have  loll 
their  headi  and  inicriptions  ;  but  in  a  MS  note  in  his 
Antoninus,  he  acknowledges  that  he  was  milinlormeJ, 
and  that  there  was  no  cavity  to  receive  a  bu!f. 

On  the  north  f'de  of  Penrith  in  the  church-yard  are 
two  fquare  obelifks,  of  a  luigle  (lone  each,  i  i  or  i  2 
feet  high,  about  12  inches  diameter,  and  12  by  8  at 
the  fides,  the  highest  about  18  inches  diameter,  willi 
fomething  like  a  traniVerfe  piece  to  each,  and  mortlfed 
into  a  round  bafe.  They  are  4  feet  afunder,  and  be- 
tween them  is  a  grave  incloled  between  four  femicir- 
ciilar  ftones  ot  the  unequal  lengths  of  five,  fix,  and 
four  and  an  half,  and  two  feet  high,  having  on  the 
outfides  rude  carving,  and  the  tops  notched.  This  is 
called  the  Ghinl's _^rave,  and  afcrihsd  to  Sir  Ewan  Cte- 
fariti';,  who  is  faid  to  have  been  as  tall  as  one  of  the 
columns,  and  capable  of  (Iretching  his  arms  from  ov.e 
to  the  other,  to  have  dellroyed  robbers  and  wild  boars 
in  Englewobd  fnreifs,  and  to  hive  had  an  hermitage 
hereabouts  called  St  Hugh's  parlour;  but  tlie  conjec- 
tures refpefting  them  are  fo  various  and  contratliiftory, 
that  our  readers  will  readily  excufe  our  enlarging  on 
them. 

A  little  to  the  weft  of  thefe  is  a  ftone  called  tl  e 
danCs  thumb,  fix  feet  high,  14  inches  at  the  b.afe 
contraiSed  to  10,  which  is  no  more  than  a  rude  crofs, 
fuch  as  is  at  Langtown  in  Cumberland  and  elfwhere ; 
the  circle  of  the  crofs  18  inches  diameter. 

M.  Pouchard,  in  the  memoirs  of  the  Academy  of 
Infcriptions,  gives  a  very  curious  account  of  fome  ce- 
lebrated Egyptian  obelilks.  We  cannot  affird  rorm 
to  follow  jiini  ;  but  thofe  who  wifh  for  further  infonm- 
tion  on  the  fiibjed,  and  who  are  not  polfelTed  of  the 
original,  will  find  a  very  good  account  of  them  in  the 
Gentleman's  Magazine  for  June  1748. 

OBJECT,  in  philof.iphy,  fomelhitig  apprehended 
or  preiirnted  to  the  mind  by  fenfalion  or  im  igination. 
See  Metaphysics,  Part  I.  Chap.  I.  Sefl.  II. 

Object-G/;/}  of  a  Te!cfcof>s,  or  Mi:.rofco[i!  the  glafs 
placed  at  the  end  of  the  tube  which  is  next  the  obje^. 
See  Optics  and  Microscope. 

OBJECTION,  fomething  urged  to  overthrow  a 
pcfition,  or  a  d:Sf  uity  raifed  againll  an  allegation  or 
proportion  of  a  perfon  we  are  diiputing  with. 

OBJECTIVE,  is  ufed  in  the  fchoos,  in  fpeaking 
of  a  thing  which  exifts  no  othcrwife  than  as  an  objed 
known.  The  exiftence  of  iuoh  a  thing  is  faid  to  be 
objc>5livc. 

OBIT,  (Lat.)  figniP.es  a  funeral  folemnity,  or  of- 
fice tor  the  dead,  moll  commonly  performed  when  the 
corpfe  lies  in  tlie  church  uninterred:  Alfo  the  anr.i- 
verfary  ofiice,  (z  Cro.  51  Dyer  313).  The  anniver- 
f  iry  of  any  perlbii's  death  was  called  the  oh'il  ;  and  to 
obicrvc  fuch  day  with  prayers  and  alms,  or  other  com- 


memoration, viv.s  the  keeping  of  the  obit.  In  religious 
houfes  they  had  a  reguter,  wherein  ihcy  entered  the 
obits  or  obitual  days  of  their  founders  and  benefiilors  ; 
wliich  was  thence  termed  the  obituary.  The  tenure  of 
obit  or  chantry  lands  is  taken  away  and  extinft  by 
I  Edw.  VI.  c.  14.  and  15  Car.  11.  c.  9. 

OBLATI,  in  chnrch-l)in:>ry,  were  fecular  pcrPons, 
who  devoted  themfclves  and  their  ellates  to  fome  mo- 
naftery,  into  which  they  were  admitted  as  u  kind  of 
lay-brothers.  The  form  of  tiieir  adniifticn  was  put- 
ting the  bell-ropes  ofthcchurji  round  their  necks,  as 
a  murk  of  fervitude.  They  wore  a  religious  habit,  but 
different  fr:  m  that  of  the  monks. 

OBLIGATIOISI,  in  general,  denotes  any  aft 
whereby  a  perfon  becomes  bruid  to  another  to  do 
fomething  ;  as  to  pay  a  ium  of  money,  be  furety,  or 
the  like. 

Obligations  are  of  three  kinds,  ivz.  natural,  ci^'il, 
ard  mixed.  Natural  obligarirns  are  entirely  foundetl 
on  natural  equity  ;  civil  obligation  on  civil  authority 
alone,  without  any  foundation  in  natural  equity  ;  and 
mixed  obligations  are  thofe  which,  being  founded  rn 
natural  equity,  are  farther  enforced  by  a  civil  autho- 
rity. 

In  a  legal  fenfe,  obligation  fignifies  a  bond,  wherein 
is  c<:ntained  a  penaltv,  with  a  conditi  n  arnexed  for 
th;  payment  of  money,  5;c.  The  difference  between 
it  and  a  bill  is,  that  the  latter  is  generally  without  a 
penalty  or  condition,  though  it  may  be  made  obl'ga- 
tory  :  and  obligations  are  fometimcs  by  matter  of  re- 
cord, as  ftatutes  and  recognizances.  See  the  article 
Bond. 

Moral  Obligation.  Sec  Moral  Philosophy,  n° 
58,  &c. 

OBLIQUE,  in  geometry,  fomething  afiant,  or 
that  diviates  from  the  perpendicular.  Thus  an  ob- 
lique angle  is  either  an  acute  or  obtufe  one,  /'.  e.  any 
angle  except  a  right  one. 

Obuol'e  Cafes,  in  grammar,  are  all  the  cafes  except 
the  nominative.     See  Grammar. 

OnL/sn'F.  Lhw,  that  which,  falling  on  another  line, 
makes  oblique  angles  with  it,  -viz.  one  acute,  and  the 
other  obtufe. 

Oblisub.  Planes,  in  dialling,  are  thofe  which  decline 
from  the  zenith,  or  incline  towards  the  horizon.  Sec 
Dial. 

OBiinvE  Sailing,  in  navigation,  is  when  a  fliip  Ails 
upon  fome  rhumb  between  the  four  cardinal  points, 
making  an  oblique  angle  with  the  meridian  ;  in  which 
cafe  ihe  continually  changes  both  lati-uJe  and  longi- 
tude.    See  Navigation,  chap.  8. 

OBLIQUUS,  in  anatomy,  a  name  given  to  feveral 
mufcles,  particularly  in  the  head,  eyes,  and  abdomen. 
See  Anatomy,  Table  of  the  mufcles. 

OBLONG,  in  general,  denotes  a  figure  that  is  longer 
than  broad  :  fuch  is  a  parrallelo.'ram. 

OBOLARIA,  in  botany:  A  genus  of  the  angio. 
fpermia  order,  belonging  to  the  didynamia  clafs  of 
plants;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the 
40  h  order,  Perfonata.  The  calyx  is  bifid  !  the  corol. 
la,  campanulated  and  quadrlfid ;  the  capfule  unilocular, 
bivalved,  and  polyfpermous ;  the  llamina  lifing  from 
the  divifims  of  the  corolla. 

OBOLIIS,  an  ancient  filver  money  01  Athens,  the 
fixth  part  of  a  drachma;  worth  fome  what  more  than  a 
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Ohi>"u5     penny-fanhing  Sterling — Tlie  word  comes  from  the 

II         Greek  cCox©-  or  «fs>.(tiv,  "  fpit  or  bioach  ;"  either  be- 

Obk-rva-    (.^ufg  it  (jore  Inch  an  anprefllon  ;  or  becaufe,  accortl- 

^"'^_^ iiii.r  to  Euflathius,  it  was  in  ibrm  thereot.     But  thole 

HOW  in  the  cabinets  nt  the  antiqmries  are  round. 

OisoLus,  in  medicine,  is  uled  for  a  weight  01*"  ten 
grains,  or  halt  a  icrnple. 

OBO TH,  an  tncainpment  of  the  Hebrews  in  the 
vildernefs.  From  Punon  tiiey  went  to  Ol)Oth,  and 
I'rom  Oboth  to  Je-abarim,  (Numb.  xxi.  lo.  xxxiii. 
43.)  Ptolemy  f[)eaks  of  a  city  called  Oboda,  or  Ebo- 
da,  in  Arabia  Petrasa,  which  is  the  lame  as  Oboth. 
Pliny  and  tlie  geographer  Stephaniis  mentions  it  alio. 
Slephanus  makes  it  belong  to  the  Nabathxans,  and 
pjlny  to  the  Helmodeans,  a  p.-ople  of  Arabia.  It  was 
at  Obolh  that  they  worlhipped  the  god  Obodos,  which 
TertulUan  joins  with  Dulares,  another  god  or  king  of 
this  country. 

OBllECHT  (Ultic),  a  learned  German,  born  of  a 
iiob'.e  family  at  Stralburg  in  1 646,  where  he  tilled  the 
chairs  of  civil  law  and  hiltory  with  great  diltindion. 
He  was  of  the  Piotellant  religion  ;  but  when  L'niis 
XIV.  made  himfeU  mafter  of  Stralburg,  and  went 
there  with  liis  court,  he  was  prevailed  on  to  change  ; 
and  accordirigly  abjuied  in  1684,  and  put  his  inllru- 
ment  into  the  hands  of  BolFuet  biihop  ol  Mcaux.  The 
next  year  the  king  nominated  him  to  prelide  in  his 
name  in  the  fenate  of  Stralburg,  with  the  title  of  prse- 
tor  royal,  in  imitation  of  the  ancient  Romans;  from 
which  lime  Mr  Obrecht  applied  himfelf  entirely  to 
])ublic  affairs.  He  was  the  editor,  tranflator,  and  wri- 
ter of  feveral  learned  works;  and  died  in  1701. 

OBREPTITIOUS,  an  appellation  given  to  letters 
patent,  or  other  inftruments,  obtained  of  a  fuperit'r  by 
I'urprii'e,  or  by  concealing  iVom  him  the  truth. 

OBSCURE,  fomething  that  is  dark  and  reflefts 
little  light  in  material  objeiifs,  or  that  is  not  clear  and 
invelligible  in  the  objeds  of  the  intellefl. 

OBSECRATION,  in  rhetoric,  a  figure  whereby 
the  orator  implores  the  alhftance  of  God  or  man. 

OBSEQUENS  (Julius),  a  Latin  writer,  conjec- 
tured to  have  lived  before  the  emperor  Honorius's 
jeign.  He  made  a  colleiSion  of  the  prodigies  which 
Livy  lelated  in  his  hillory.  There  are  feveral  editions 
of  thofe  remains.  Lycoffhenes  endeavoured  to  fupply 
wiiat  was  wanting  in  the  original. 

OBSEQUIES,  the  fame  with  funeral  folemnities. 
See  Funeral, 

OBSERVATION,  among  navigators,  fignifies  the 
taking  the  fun's  or  the  liars  meridian  altitude,  in  or- 
der thereby  to  l;nd  the  latitude. 

OCSERVATORY,  a  place  deftined  for  obferving 
the  lieavenly  bodies ;  being  generally  a  building  erected 
on  fome  eminence,  coveied  with  a  terrace  lor  making 
aftroncmical  obfervations. 

The  more  celebrated  obfervatories  arf,  1.  The 
Greenwich  obl'ervatory,  built  in  1676,  by  order  of 
Charles  II.  at  the  fohcitation  of  Sir  Jonas  Moore  and 
Sir  Chiillopher  Wren;  and  furnillied  with  the  moft 
accurate  inftruments  ;  paiticularly  a  noble  lextant  of 
ieven  feet  radius,  with  teltfcopic  fights. 

2.  The  Paris  obl'ervatory,  built  by  the  rrder  of 
Louis  XIV.  in  the  Fauxbourg  of  St  Jacques. 

It  is  a  very  fingular,  but  withal  a  very  magnificent 


building,  the  defign  of  MonQeurPerault;  it  is  80  feet  OUfcrva- 
high  ;  and  at  top  is  a  terrace.  tory. 

The  difference  in  longitude  between  this  and  the         •'—^ 
Greenwich  obfervalory  is  2"  20'. 

In  It  is  a  cave  or  cellar,  of  170  feet  defcent,  for  ex- 
periments that  are  to  be  made  far  from  the  fun,  &c. 
particularly  fucti  as  relate  to  congelations,  refrigera- 
tions, mdurations,  confervations,  occ. 

3.  Tycho  Brahe's  obfervatory,  which  was  in  the 
little  ifland  Ween,  or  Scariet  illand,  between  the 
coalts  of  Schonen  and  Zealand  in  the  Baltic.  It  was 
erected  and  lurnilhed  with  inftiuments  at  his  own  ex- 
pence,  and  called  by  him  Uraniburg.  Here  he  Ipent 
twenty  years  iu  obferving  the  ftars ;  the  refult  is  his 
catalogue. 

4.  Pekin  obfervatory.  Father  Le  Compte  defcribes 
a  very  magnificent  obfervatory,  erected  and  furnilhed 
by  tire  late  emperor  of  China,  in  his  capital,  at  the 
intercelFion  of  Ibme  Jefuit  milTionaries,  principally 
Father  Verbeill,  whom  he  made  his  chief  obferver. — 
The  inlfruments  are  exceedingly  large;  but  the  divi- 
fion  lei's  accurate,  and  the  contrivance  m  f.ime  refpefts 
lefs  commodious,  than  that  of  the  Europeans.  The 
chief  are.  An  armillary  zodiacal  fphere  of  fix  feet  dia- 
meter ;  an  equinoiflial  fphere  of  fix  feet  diameter  ;  aa 
azimuthal  horizon  of  fix  feet  diameter  ;  a  large  qua- 
drant fix  feet  radius  ;  a  fextant  eight  feet  radius;  and 
a  celeltial  globe  fix  feet  diameter. 

Obfervatories  as  tliey  are  very  ufeful,  and  indeed 
abfjlutely  neceli'ary  for  aflronomers,  fo  they  have  be- 
come far  more  common  than  they  were.  There  is  a 
very  excellent  one  now  at  Oxford,  built  by  the  truftees 
ot  Dr  RadclilFe,  at  the  expence  of  nearly  30,000  1. 
At  Cambridge,  there  is  as  yet  no  public  obfervat^ry. 
Over  the  great  ga'e  of  Trinity  College,  indeed  there 
IS  one  which  is  called  Sir  Ifaac  Neiutons,  becaufe  this 
great  philofcpher  had  ul'ed  it;  but  it  is  gone  to  decay. 
It  were  well  it  the  univerfity  would  repair  and  preferve 
it  in  memory  of  that  truly  great  man.  In  St  John's, 
too,  there  is  a  fmall  one.  The  late  ingenious  Mr 
Cotes  had  ul'ed  to  give  leftures  in  Sir  Ifaac  Newton's 
on  experimental  philofophy.  There  are  feveral  very 
good  ones  in  the  Scotch  univerfities ;  and  there  is  an 
excellent  one  lately  eredled  at  Dublin. 

5.   Branr.ins  obl'ervatory  at  Benares.     Of  this  Sir  *' 

Robert  Barkxr  gives  the  following   account     (Phil..  ' 

Tranf.  Vol.  LXVII.  p.  598.)  "  Benares  in  the  Eaft 
Indies,  one  ol  the  principal  feminaries  of  the  Bramins 
or  pri'ells  of  the  original  Gentoos  of  Hindoftan,  con- 
tinues ftill  to  be  the  place  of  refort  of  that  feft  of 
people;  and  there  are  many  public  charities,  h.f- 
p  tals,  and  pagodas,  where  fome  thoufands  of  them 
now  refide.  Having  frequently  heard  that  the  an- 
cient Bramins  had  a  knowledge  of  aftronomy,  and  be- 
ing c  nhrnied  in  this  by  their  information  of  an  ap- 
proaching eclipfe  both  of  the  fun  and  moon,  I  made 
inquiry,  when  at  that  place  in  the  year  1772,  among 
the  principal  Bramins,  to  endeavonr  to  get  fome  in- 
formation relative  to  the  manner  in  which  they  v/ere 
acquainted  ol  an  approaching  eclip.'e.  The  moft  in- 
telligent that  I  could  meet  with,  however,  gave  me 
but  little  Iktisfaiflion.  1  was  told,  that  thef'e  matters 
were  confined  to  a  few,  who  were  in  polfelTion  of 
certain  books  and  records ;  fome  containing  the  myf- 

teries 
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Obfcrva-  ten'fs  (-f  their  religion  ;  and  others  t];e  tallies  of  iillro- 
t'TJj  nomlcal  cbfervations,  \vi  ilten  ia  tlie  Shaul'crit  lan- 
'  "  ^guge,  \vliich  few  underdood  but  tliemlclves:  tliJt 
I  hey  would  t;il<e  me  to  a  place  which  hud  hten  con- 
Ihuifled  for  th^  purpofe  of  making  inch  obfci  rations 
as  I  was  inquiring  after,  and  from  whence  they  fup- 
pt'fed  the  learned  Braniins  made  the  rs.  I  was  tlien 
conduced  to  an  ancient  buildinjj  of  ftonc,  the  lower 
part  of  w^hich,  in  its  prtfcnt  fituation,  was  converted 
into  a  ftable  for  horfes,  and  a  receptacle  for  lumber ; 
but,  by  the  number  of  court-yards  and  apartments, 
it  appeared  that  it  mud  once  have  been  an  edifice  tor 
tlie  ufi  of  feme  public  body  oi'  people.  We  entered 
this  building,  and  went  up  a  ftaircale  to  the  top  of  a 
part  of  it,  near  to  the  river  Ganges,  that  led  to  a 
large  terrace,  where,  to  my  fuprife  and  fatiafadtit  n, 
I  law  a  number  of  inftruments  yet  remaining,  in  the 
greateft  prefervation,  (lu])endoufl/  large,  immoveable 
irom  the  fpot,  and  built  of  ftone,  feme  of  them  be- 
irg  upwards  of  zo  feet  in  height ;  and  although 
they  are  faid  to  have  been  ereded  2co  years  ago,  the 
graduations  and  divilions  on  the  feveral  arcs  appeared 
as  well  cut,  and  as  accurately  divided,  as  if  they  had 
been  the  performance  of  a  modern  artift.  The  exe- 
cution in  the  conftruftion  of  thefe  inftruments  exhi- 
bited a  mathematical  exadnefs  in  the  fixing,  bearing, 
fitting  of  the  feveral  parts,  in  the  necelfary  and  fuf- 
ficient  fupports  to  the  very  large  ftones  that  compofed 
them,  and  in  the  joining  and  faftening  each  into  the 
other  by  means  of  lead  and  iron. 

"  The  Situation  of  the  two  large  quadrants  of  the 
inftrument  marked  a  in  the  plate,  whofe  radius  is  nine 
feet  two  inches,  by  tlieir  being  at  right  angles  with  a 
gnomon  at  twenty-five  degrees  elevation,  are  thrown 
into  fuch  an  oblique  fituation  as  to  render  them  the 
moft  difficult,  not  only  to  conftrnft  of  fuch  a  mag- 
nitude, but  to  fecure  in  their  pofition  for  io  long  a  pe- 
V'od,  and  affords  a  ftriking  inrtance  rf  the  ability  of 
the  architeft  in  their  conltruiflion  :  for,  by  the  flia- 
dow  of  the  gnomon  thrown  on  the  quadrants,  they  do 
not  appear  to  have  altered  in  the  leaft  from  iheir  ori- 
ginal pofition  ;  and  fo  true  is  the  line  of  the  gnomon, 
that,  by  applying  the  eye  to  a  fmall  iron  ring  of 
an  inch  diameter  at  one  end,  the  fight  is  carrieel  through 
three  others  ot  the  fame  dimenfion,  to  the  extremity 
at  the  other  end,  diftant  38  feet  8  inches,  without 
obftvuflion:  fuch  is  the  firmnefs  and  art  v.ith  which  this 
inftrument  has  been  executed.  This  performance  is 
t!je  more  wonderful  and  extraordinary  when  compared 
^vith  the  works  of  the  artificers  of  Hmdoftan  at  this 
day,  who  are  not  under  the  immediate  direction  (fan 
European  mechanic ;  but  arts  apppear  to  have  declined 
equally  with  fcience  in  the  eaft. 

"  Lieutenant  colonel  Archiliald  Campbell,  at  that 
time  chief  engineer  in  the  Eaft:  India  Company's 
fervice  at  Bengal,  made  a  pertpeflive  drawing  of 
the  whale  of  the  apparatus  that  could  be  brought  witljin 
his  eye  at  one  view ;  but  I  lament  he  could  not  re- 
prefent  fome  very  large  quadrants,  whofe  radii  wtre 
about  twenty  feet,  they  being  on  the  fide  from  whence 
he  took  his  drawing.  Their  defeription  however 
is,  that  they  are  exact  quarters  of  circles  of  dif- 
ferent radii,  the  largeft  of  which  1  judged  to  be  20 
feet,  coiiftruifled  very  exaflly  on  the  lides  of  ftone- 
valls,  bulk  perpendicular,  and  fitu.itcd,  I  iuppofe,  in 
the  meridian  ot  the  place:  a  brafs  pin  is  ii.ved  at  the 
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centie  or  ansle  of  tie  quadrant,  from  whence,  the 
Biamin  informed  me,  they  itietchcd  a  wire  to  the 
circumterence  v  hen  an  oblervation  was  to  be  made  ; 
from  which  it  occurred  v>  me,  tiio  i.blcrver  mull  h.ive 
moved  his  eye  up  or  down  tlie  ciicumfcrence,  by  means 
ot  a  hidder  or  fnme  fuch  c  rtrivance,  to  tiiife  and 
lower  hiinlelf,  until  he  had  dlfcovercd  the  altitude  of 
any  of  the  heavenly  bodies  in  thsir  pafl"ige  over  the 
meridian,  fo  expreifcd  on  the  arcs  of  thefe  quadrants : 
thefe  arcs  were  very  exactly  div  ded  into  nine  large 
fedions ;  each  of  which  again  into  ten,  making  ninety 
Itller  divifions  or  degrees;  and  thofe  alfo  into  twenty, 
exprelfing  three  minutes  each,  of  abrut  two-tenths 
of  an  inch  atunder ;  fo  tlrat  it  is  probable  they  had 
fome  method  of  dividing  tlufe  into  more  minute 
divifions  at  the  time  if  obl'ervaiion. 

"  My  time  would  only  permit  me  to  take  down  the 
particular  dimenfions  cf  t!ie  moft:  capital  inftrument, 
or  the  greater  equinoctial  fun-dial,  reprefcnted  bv 
figure  A,  which  appears  to  be  an  inftrument  to  exprel's 
fohtr  time  by  the  Ihadow  of  a  gnr  mon  upon  two  qua- 
drants, one  fituated  to  the  eaft,  and  the  other  to  the: 
weft  of  it ;  and  indeed  the  chief  part  of  their  inftru- 
ments at  this  place  appear  to  be  conftrufted  for  the 
fame  purpnfe,  except  the  quadriints,  and  a  br.ifs  in- 
ftrument will  be  defcribed  liereafter. 

•'  Figure  B  is  another  inftrument  for  the  purpofe 
of  determining  the  exact  hour  cf  the  day  by  the  tha- 
dow  of  a  gnomon,  which  ftanJs  perpendicular  to,  and 
in  the  centre  of,  a  fiat  circular  iLne,  iupported  in  an 
oblique  fituation  by  means  of  four  upright  ftones  and 
a  crofs-piece  ;  fo  that  the  fliadow  ofthe  gnomon,  which 
is  a  peipendicular  iron-rod,  is  thrown  upon  the  divi- 
fion  of  the  circle  defcribed  on  the  face  of  the  flat  cir- 
cular ftone. 

"  Figure  c  is  a  brafs  circle,  about  two  feet  diame- 
ter, moving  vertically  upon  two  pivots  between  two 
Itone  pillars,  having  an  index  or  hand  turning  round 
liorizontally  on  the  centre  of  this  circle,  which  is 
divided  into  360  parts:  but  there  are  no  counter 
divilions  on  the  index  to  fubdivide  thofe  on  the  circle. 
This  inftrument  appears  to  be  made  for  taiang  the 
angle  of  a  l^ar  at  letting  or  riling,  or  for  taking 
the  azimuth  or  amplitude  of  the  fun  at  riling  or  let- 
ting.^ 

"  The  ufe  cf  the  inftrument,  figure  d,  I  was  at  a  lofs 
to  account  for.  It  conii. Is  of  two  circular  walls:  the 
outer  of  which  is  about  forty  feet  diam-eter,  and  eight 
feet  high  ;  the  wall  wiihin  about  half  that  height, 
and  appears  intended  for  a  place  to  Itand  on  to  ob- 
fcrve  the  divilions  on  the  upper  circle  of  ihe  cuter 
wall,  rather  than  for  any  other  purpofe :  and  yet  both 
circles  are  divided  into  360  degiees,  each  degtce  be- 
ina;  fubdivided  into  twer.Ly  Iciier  divifions,  the  liime 
as  the  quadrants.  There  is  a  door  way  to  pals  into 
the  inner  circle,  and  a  pill.ir  in  tne  centre,  cf  the  fame 
height  with  the  lower  ei  cle,  having  a  h'lein  it,  being 
the  centre  of  both  circles,  and  feems  to  be  a  focket 
for  an  iron-rod  to  be  placed  perpendicular  into  it. 
The  divilions  on  thefe,  as  well  as  all  the  other  inftru- 
ments, will  bear  a  nice  examination  with  a  pair  of 
compalles. 

"  Figure  E  is  a  fmaller  equinoftial  fun-dial,  con- 
ftrucfted  upon  the  fame  nrincioie  as  the  large  one  a. 

"  I  cannot  quit  this  fubjed  without  oU'ervinif, 
that  the   Braniitis,   without  the  alilftance  of  optical 

glafics. 
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glaffes,  had  nevertlielcfs  an  advantage  unexperienced 
bj-  the  obfervers  of  the  more  northern  climates.  The 
ferenity  and  clearncfs  of  the  atmofphere  in  the  night- 
tir.-.e  in  the  Eaft  Indies,  eixept  at  the  feafons  of 
cliangiiig  the  monfoons  or  peticdical  winds,  is  dif- 
ficult to  exprefs  to  thofe  who  have  not  feen  it,  Ije- 
canfe  we  have  notliing  in  comparifcn  to  form  cur 
idea;  upon:  it  is  clear  to  pericftion,  a  total  quietude 
fubiifts,  fcrtrccly  a  cloud  to  be  feen,  and  the  light  of 
tlie  heaven?,  by  the  numerous  appearance  of  the 
ftars,  affords  a  profpeift  botli  of  wonder  and  conteni- 
plali^ip. 

"  This  obfervatory  at  Benares  is  faid  to  have  been 
built  by  the  order  of  the  emperor  Ackbar:  for  as  this 
wife  prince  endeavoured  to  improve  the  arts,  fo  he 
willied  alfo  to  recover  the  fciences  of  Hindoftan,  and 
therefore  directed  that  three  fuch  places  ihould  be 
creeled  ;  one  at  Delhi,  another  at  Agra,  and  the  third 
at  Benares." 

Edhthuroh  Ons'^RrATORr.      See  Edinburgh. 

OBSIDIANUS  LAPIS,  in  the  natural  hiftory  of 
the  ancients,  the  name  of  a  flone  which  they  have  al- 
fo defcrilied  under  the  name  of  the  Chinn  marhle.  It 
is  a  very  fmooth  and  hard  marble,  extremely  difficult 
to  cut,  but  capable  of  a  fine  polilh  ;  and  was  ufed 
among  the  ancitnt  Greeks  for  the  purpofe  of  making 
reile^ling  mirrors.  The  later  writers  have  fnppofed 
the  name  oLjlMamis  to  be  derived  from  fomebody  railed 
Olfid'ms,  who  was  the  inventor  ot  this  ufe  of  it ;  but 
it  fecnis  only  a  talfe  fpelling  of  the  w.^rd  opfuinus, 
am  T»;  n-^iiQ^,  from  feeing  the  images  of  things  in  it. 
See  Gallixacevs  Labis. 

OBSIDIOJALIS,  an  epithet  applied  by  the  Ro- 
mans to  a  fort  of  crown.     See  the  article  Crown. 

OBSTETRICS,  or  the  Obstetric  Art,  the  fame 

with  MlDWIfERY. 

OBSTRUCTION,  is  medicine,  fuch  an  obtura- 
tion of  the  veile's  as  prevents  the  circulation  of  the 
flaids,  whether  of  the  found  and  vital,  or  of  the  mor- 
bid and  peccar.t  kind,  through  them. 

OBTURATOR,  in  anatomv.  See  Anatomy, 
roJl.-oflhc  MuJcLs. 

OBTUSE,  lignifies  blunt,  dull.  Sec.  in  oppofition 
to  acute  or  lliarp.     Thus  we  fay,  obtiife  angle,  ob- 
tuf;-annled  triangle,  &c. 

OBY,  or  Oii,  a  lari^e  and  famous  river  of  Afiatic 
Rullia,  which  iii'ues  Imm  the  Akin  lake  (called  by 
the  Rtiffians  TeljIciOfero),  in  Lititude  52  degrees, 
and  Irngitude  IC3  degrees  30  minutes.  Its  name  lig- 
riifies  GrMt ;  ana  accordingly  in  Ruffia  it  is  often 
ftyleithe  Grun  Rhcr.  The  Calmucks  and  Tartars 
call  it  Ijmar,  Its  ftre.im  is  very  la  ge  and  fmof^th, 
its  current  being  ufually  flow ;  and  it  is  in  general  be- 
tween V:<o  and  tliree  hundred  fathon.s  broad  ;  though 
in  fome  places  it  is  much  wider.  It  atfords  plenty  of 
fifh,  and  is  navigable  almoll  to  the  lake  from  which 
it  fprings.  After  a  long  wiadi  ig  courfe  through  a 
v.ill  tr:ie^  of  land,  in  which  it  forms  feveral  iflaads,  it 
em[)tics  Itfelt  in  latitude  67  degrees,  and  longitude 
86  degrees,  into  a  bay,  which,  extending  near  400 
miles  farther,  joins  the  Ire  Sja  in  latitude  73.  30. 
and  longitude  90.  The  fpiiugs  from  which  this  ri- 
ver nfes,  are  not  very  copious ;  but  it  receive;  in  its 
courfe  the  waters  of  a  great  num'ier  of  confiderdile 
Itreams.  Of  ihefe,  the  Tom  and  the  litis  arc  the 
I 
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moft  confiderable :  the  Tom  falls  into  it  in  Lat.   58.     OcciJtnt 
and  the  Irt's  in  Lat.  61.  ana  Lfng.  86.     The  cxaft         li 
courfe   of  this   river   was  unknowi.,  till  the  country  ""^"F'"'^!''' 
was   furveyed  by   the  Ruffians  ;    who  have   j.-iven   us 
tolerable  n)aps  of  it  and  of  all  Siberia.    The  Oiiy  forms 
the  boundary  between  Europe  and  Afia,  and  its  courfe 
is  upwards  of  2000  miles  in  length. 

OCCIDENT,  in  geography,  the  weRward  quar- 
ter of  the  horizon;  or  that  part  of  the  horizon  where 
the  eclyptic,  or  the  fun  therein,  defcends  into  the 
lower  hcmii'phere;  in  con'.radilliinftion  Uicri;nt.  Hence 
we  tife  the  word  odichnlal  lor  any  thing  belonging 
to  the  weft ;  as  cccidLiital  bezoar,  occidental  pearl, 
&c. 

OCCIPITAL,  in  anatomy,  a  term  applied  to  the 
parts  ot   the  occiput,  or  back  part  of  the  ikuil. 

OCCULT,  fomething  hidden,  fecret,  or  invifible. 
The  ccculi  fciences  are  mag'c,  necromancy,  cabbala, 
&c.  Occult  qualities,  in  philofophy,  were  thofe  qua- 
lities of  body  or  fpirit  which  baffled  the  invelfigation 
of  philofophers,  and  for  which  they  were  unable  to 
give  any  reafon:  unwilling  however  to  ackno.vledgc 
their  ignorance,  they  deceived  themfelves  and  the 
vulgar  by  an  empty  title,  calling  what  diey  did  not 
know  occult. 

Occult,  In  geometry,  is  ufed  for  a  line  that  is 
fcarce  perceivable,  drawn  with  the  point  of  the  com- 
pares or  a  leaden  pencil.  Thefe  lines  are  u!ed  in  fe- 
veral operations,  as  the  raifing  of  plans,  defigns  of 
building,  pieces  of  perfpective,  &c.  They  are  to  be 
effaced  when  the  work  is  finilhed. 

OCCULTATION,  in  allronomy,  the  time  a  ft.ir 
or  planet  is  hid  from  our  fight,  by  the  interpoficion  of 
the  body  of  the  m.oon  or  fome  other  planet. 

OCCUPANCY,  in  law,  is  the  taking  polTeOlon  of 
thofe  things  which  before  belonged  to  nobody.  This  Bla* 
is  the  true  ground  and  foundation  of  all  Property,  or  CoftiHient; 
of  holding  thofe  things  in  feverality,  which  by  the  law 
of  nature,  unqualified  by  that  of  fuciety,  were  com- 
mon to  all  mankind.  But,  when  once  it  was  agreed 
that  every  thing  capable  of  ownerfhip  fhould  have  an 
owner,  natural  reafon  fuggefted,  that  he  who  coidd 
firii:  declare  his  intention  of  appropriating  any  thing  to 
his  own  ufe,  and,  in  confequence  cf  fuch  his  inten- 
tion, actually  took  it  into  poHelEon,  fhould  th#eby 
gain  the  abfolute  property  of  it,  according  to  that'nile 
of  the  4?w  ot  nations,  recognifed  by  the  laws  of 
Rome,  ^lod  nuUius  ejl,  id  rations  naturaH  occupaittl 
c:!K\diitir. 

Th  s  right  of  occupancy,  fo  far  as  it  concerns  real 
property,  hath  been  confined  by  the  laws  of  England 
with-na  very  narrow  compafs ;  and  was  e-ntendsd  only 
to  a  fingl;  inflance ;  namely,  where  a  man  was  tenant 
pour  attire  '.ff,  or  had  an  elfate  t^ranted  to  himf-!f  only 
(v^'ithout  m;iiti'inii.g  his  lieirs)  for  tlie  life  of  another 
man,  and  died  during  the  l:fe  of  cijliy  que  vif,  or 
him  by  whole  life  it  was  holden  ;  in  this  cafe,  he  that 
cculd  fii  ll  enter  on  the  land,  might  lawfully  retaia 
the  polieirion  io  long  as  ce,^uy  q:ie  vii  lived  by  right 
of  occupancy. 

This  feems  to  have  been  recurring  to  firfl  principles, 
and  calling  in  the  law  of  nature  to  afcertaiii  the  pro- 
perty of  the  land,  when  left  without  a  legal  owner. 
For  it  did  not  revert  to  the  granter,  who  had  parted 
with  all  his  intcreft,  fo  long  as  cejluy  qm  'uic  lived;  it  > 
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Occupancy,  did  not  efcheat  to  the  lord  of  the  fee;  for  all  efche^ls 
~~'*' —  roiill  be  .it  the  abfiikitc  entire  iee,  and  not  of  any  par- 
ticular crtate  carved  out  of  it,  much  lefs  of  fo  minute 
a  remnant  as  this:  it  did  not  bek)nj;  to  the  grantee; 
for  he  was  dead  :  it  did  not  defccnd  to  his  lieirs  ;  for 
there  were  no  words  of  inheritance  in  the  grant :  nor 
could  it  velt  in  his  executors;  ior  no  executors  could 
fuccecd  to  a  freehold.  Belonging  therefore  to  no- 
body, like  the  hixreditas  jacem  ot  the  Romans,  the 
law  left  it  open  to  bo  feized  and  appropriated  by  the 
fii  11  perfon  that  could  enter  upon  it,  durin;;;  the  life  of 
cejlny  que  vie,  under  the  name  of  an  ccupanl.  But 
there  was  no  right  of  occupancy  allowed,  where  the 
king  had  the  reverfion  of  lands  :  for  the  reverfioner 
hath  an  equal  right  with  any  other  man  to  enter  upon 
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the  vacant  poll'elfion  ;  and  where  the  king'o  title  and  a 
fubjeift's  interfere,  the  king's  fnall  always  be  prefer- 
red. Againft  the  king  therefore  there  could  be  no 
prior  occupant,  becaufe  nullum  tc>nf>us  occurr'tt  regi. 
Ahd,  even  in  the  cafe  of  a  fubject,  had  the  eftate 
pour  autre  "vie  granted  to  a  man  and  hb  heirs  duiing 
the  life  of  cejiuy  que  vie,  there  tlie  heir  might,  and  Hill 
may,  enter  and  hold  pod'iirion,  and  is  called  in  law  a 
Jpecial  occupant;  as  having  a  fpecial  exclufivc  right,  by 
the  terms  of  the  original  grant,  to  enter  upun  and 
occupy  this  hsreJitas  jacens,  duiing  the  refidue  of  the 
ellate  granted  :  though  fome  have  thouj^ht  iiim  ib 
called  with  no  very  great  propriety ;  and  that  fuch 
eftate  is  rather  a  defcendible  freehold  But  the  title  of 
common  occupancy  is  now  reduced  almoft  to  nothing  by 
two  ftatntes;  the  one,  29  Car.  II.  c.  3.  which  en- 
affs,  that  where  there  is  no  fpecial  occupant,  in  whom 
the  eftate  may  veft,  the  tenant  pour  autre  v:e  may  de- 
vife  it  by  will,  or  it  Ihall  go  to  tlie  ex  cutors,  and  be 
alfets  in  their  hands  for  payment  of  debts :  the  other 
that  of  14  Geo.  II.  c.  20.  which  enadts,  that  it  Ihall 
veft  not  only  in  the  executors,  but,  in  cafe  the  tenant 
dies  intellaie,  in  the  adminiftrators  alfo ;  and  go  in 
courfe  of  a  diftribution  like  a  chattel  intereft. 

By  thefe  two  ftatntes  the  t'tle  oi co?>wwn  occupancy  is 
utterly  extinct  and  abohfhed :  though  ihAt  of  fp.cial 
occupancy  by  tlie  heir  at  law,  continues  to  this  day  ; 
fuch  h'.ir  being  held  to  fucceed  to  the  anceftor's  eftate, 
not  by  defcent,  for  then  he  muft  take  an  eftate  of  in- 
heritance, but  as  an  occupant,  fpecially  marked  out 
and  appointed  by  the  original  grant.  The  d-iflr^ne 
of  common  occupancy  may,  however,  be  ufefully  re- 
membered on  the  following  account,  amongft  others  : 
That,  as  by  the  common  law  no  occupancy  could  be 
of  incorporeal  hereditaments,  as  of  rents,  tithes,  ad- 
vowlons,  commons,  or  the  like  (becaufe,  with  refpeifl 


left,  the  ftatntes  give  It  to  the  executors,  ^c.   inftead  Occupancy. 

of  the  firft  occupant ;  but  llicy  will  not  create  a  re-  "  ' 
hdne  on  pnrpole  to  aive  it  to  the  executors.  They 
only  mean  to  provide  an  appointed  inltead  of  a  cafua', 
a  ceitain  inftead  of  an  uncertain,  owner,  of  lands 
which  before  were  nobody's,  and  ih  reby  to  fuj-ply 
this  cafus  oviijfus,  and  render  the  difpo  ition  of  i!ie  lav/, 
in  all  rei'peds  entirely  unifoT.'-  :  this  being  the  on'.y 
inftance  wherein  a  title  to  a  real  ellate  could  ever  be 
accjuired  by  occupancy. 

For  theie  can  be  no  other  cafe  devifed,  wherein 
there  is  not  loine  owner  of  the  land  app  inted  by  the 
law.  In  the  cafe  of  a  fole  corporation,  as  a  parlbn  of 
a  church,  when  he  dies  or  reiigns,  though  there  be  no 
aBual  owner  of  tlie  land  till  a  lucce/Tor  be  appointed, 
yet  there  is  a  legal,  potential,  ownerlhip,  fublifting  in 
contemplat-on  ot  l.iw ;  and  when  the  fuccelf  r  is  ap- 
pointed, his  appointment  Ihall  have  a  retro!'pe<ft  and 
relation  backwards,  fo  as  to  intith  him  to  all  the  pro- 
fits from  the  inftant  that  the  vacar.cy  commenced. 
And,  in  all  other  inftances,  when  the  tenant  dies  in- 
teflate,  and  no  other  owner  of  the  lands  is  to  be  found 
in  the  common  courfe  of  defcents,  there  the  law  vefts 
an  ownerfliip  in  the  king,  or  in  the  fubordinate  lord  of 
the  fee,  by  efcheat. 

So  alfo,  in  fbme  cafes,  where  the  laws  of  other  na- 
tions give  a  right  by  occui  ancy,  as  in  lands  newly 
created,  by  the  rifing  of  an  ifl.ind  in  a  river,  or  by 
the  alluvion  or  dereliction  of  the  fea;  in  thele  inftan- 
ces, the  law  of  England  afligns  them  an  immediate 
owner.  For  Braflon  tells  it's,  that  if  an  illar.d  arife 
in  the  viiddk  of  a  river,  it  belongs  in  common  to 
thole  who  have  lands  on  each  fide  thereof;  but  if  it 
be  nearer  to  one  bank  tjian  tlie  other,  it  belongs  only 
to  him  who  is  proprietor  of  the  neareft  fhcre:  which 
is  agreeable  to,  and  probably  copied  from,  the  civil 
law.  Yet  this  fcems  only  to  be  reafonable,  where  the 
foil  of  the  river  is  equally  divided  between  the  owners 
of  the  oppofite  fhores :  for  if  the  whole  foil  is  the  free- 
hold of  any  one  man,  as  it  muft  be  whenever  a  feveral 
fiihery  is  claimed,  ther.;  it  feeaisjuft  (and  fb  is  the  ufual 
practice)  that  the  iflets,  or  little  illinds,  arifing  in 
any  part  of  tlie  1  iver,  Ihall  be  the  property  of  him  who 
owiieth  the  pilcary  and  the  foil.  However,  in  cafe  a 
new  illand  rife  in  they^-a,  though  the  civil  law  gives  it 
to  the  firll  occupant,  yet  the  law  cf  England  gives  it  to 
the  king  And  as  to  the  lands  gained  from  the  fea  ;  ei- 
ther by  alluvion,  by  the  wafliing  up  of  land  and  earth,  fo 
as  in  time  to  taake  terra firma ;  or  by  dereHclian,  as  when 
the  lea  fhrinks  back  below  the  ufual  water-mark;  in 
thefe  cafes  the  law  is  held  to  be,  that  if  this  gain  be 


to  them,  there  could  be  no  adual  entry  made,  or  corpo-     by  little  and  little,    by  fmall  and  imperceptible  de- 
ral  feifni  had  ;  and  therefore  by  the  death  of  the  gran-    grees,  it  fhall  go  to  the  owner  of  the  land  adjoining. 


lie  pour  autre  vie  a  grant  of  fuch  hereditaments  was     For  de 


non  curat  lex  :  and,  befides,  thefe  own- 


entirely  determined)  :  fo  now,  it  is  apprehended,  not-  ers  being  often  lofers  by  the  breaking  in  of  the  fea,  or 
wiihftanding  thofe  ftatntes,  fuch  grant  would  be  de-  at  charges  to  keep  it  out,  this  polTible  gain  is  there- 
termmed  likewile  ;  and  the  hereditaments  could  not    f"re  a  reciprocal  conlideration  for  fuch  pciliilde  charge 


be  devileable,  nor  veft  in  the  executors,  nor  go  in  a 
courfe  of  deftribution.  For  ihe  ftatntes  muft  not  be  con- 
ftrued  fo  as  to  create  any  new  ellate,  or  to  keep  that 
alive  which  by  the  common  lav  was  determined,  and 
thereliy  to  defeat  the  gvanters  reverf.on  ;  but  merely 
to  dii'pofe  of  an  intereft  in  being,  to  which  by  law 
there  was  no  owner,  and  winch  therefore  was  left 
open  to  the  firft  occupant.  'When  there  is  a  refiJue 
Vol.  XIII. 


or  lofs.  But  if  the  alluvion  or  dereliflion  be  fuddeii 
and  confiderable,  in  this  cafe  it  belongs  to  the  king  : 
for,  as  the  king  is  lord  of  the  fea,  and  lo  owner  of  the 
foil  while  it  i'-  covered  with  water,  it  is  but  reafonable 
he  iliould  have  the  foil  when  the  water  has  left  it  dry. 
So  that  the  quantity  of  ground  gained,  and  the  time 
during  which  it  is  gained,  are  what  make  it  either  the 
king's  or  the  fubjed's  prcp^itv.  In  the  fume  manner, 
Z  if 
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Occupant  If  a  river,  rnnninji;  between  two  Lirdfliips,  by  degrees 
1.  gains  upnn  tlie  on?,  and  thereby  leaves  the  other  dry; 
the  owner  who  loles  }i\^  ground  thus  imperceptibly  has 
no  remedy:  but  iKthe  cdinfe  of  the  river  be  chniiged 
by  a  lud  len  and  violent  flood,  or  other  hafty  means, 
and  tlireby  a  man  loles  his  ground,  h-  (liall  have  what 
the  river  has  left  in  any  other  place  as  a  recompenfe 
for  this  fu-lden  lofs.  And  this  law  of  alluvions  and  de- 
reliftlons,  with  regard  to  rivers,  is  nearly  the  fame  in 
the  imperial  lav/;  from  wh;nce  indeed  thofe  determi- 
nations fcem  to  have  been  drawn  and  .adopted  :  but 
they,  as  iflanders,  have  applied  them  to  nmrine  in- 
creafes ;  and  have  y.iven  their  fovereign  the  preroga- 
tive he  enjoys,  as  well  upon  the  particular  reafons  be- 
fore-mentioned, as  upon  this  other  general  ground  of 
prerogative,  which  was  formerly  remarked,  that  what- 
ever hath  no  other  owner  is  veiled  by  law  in  the  king. 
See  Prerogative. 

OCCUPANT,  in  law,  the  perfon  that  firft  feizes 
or  gets  polL'frion  of  a  thing. 

OCCUPATION,  in  a' legal  fenfe,  is  taken  for  ufe 
or  tenure :  as  in  deeds  it  is  frequently  faid,  that  fuch 
lands  are,  or  were  lately  in  xh-  tenure  or  occupation  of 
fuch  a  perfon. — It  is  like  wife  ufed  for  a  trade  or 
my  fiery. 

OCCUPIERS  s/Walunc,  a  termufedintheMt- 
works  for  the  perfons  who  are  the  fworn  oihcers  that 
allot  in  partic\ilar  places  whit  quantity  of  fait  is  to  be 
inade,  that  the  markets  may  not  be  overftocked,  and 
fee  that  all  is  carried  faiily  and  equally  between  the 
lord  and  the  tenant. 

OCEAN,  that  huge  mafs  of  fait  waters  whi:h 
encompafies  all  parts  of  the  globe,  and  by  means  of 
which,  in  the  prelent  improved  ftate  of  navigation,  an 
eafy  intercourfe  fubfifts  between  places  the  moll  diftant. 
The  ocean  is  diftinguilhcd  into  thee  grand  divi- 
fions.  I.  The  Atlantic  ocean,  which  divides  Eurnpe 
and  Africa  from  America,  which  is  generally  about 
^ooo  miles  wide.  2'.  The  Pacific  ocean,  or  Snuth- 
fea,  which  divides  America  from  Afia,  and  is  gene- 
rally about  10,000  miles  over.  And,  3.  The  Indian 
ocean,  which  feparates  the  Eaft  Indies  from  Africa; 
which  is  3000  n.iles  over.  The  other  feas,  which  are 
called  ocedns,  are  only  parts  or  branches  of  thefe,  and 
rifually  receive  their  names  from  the  countries  they 
border  upc.n. 

For  the  faltnefs,  tides,  5cc.  of  the  ocean,  fee  the  arti- 
cles Sea,  Tides,  5:c. 

OCEANIDES  (f.ib.  hlft.)  fea-nymphs,'daughtefs  of 
Oceanus,  from  whom  they  received  their  name,  and  of 
the  goddefs  Tethys  or  Thetis.  They  were  3000  accord- 
ing to  Appolodorus,  who  mentions  the  names  of  feven 
of  them  ;  Afia,  Styx,  E!e<5Vra,  Donis,  Euronyme,  Am- 
phitrite,  and  Metis.  Hefiod  fpeaks  of  the  eldcft  of 
them,  which  he  reckons  41,  Pitho,  Admete,  Prynno, 
lanthe,  Rhodia,  Hippo,  Callirhoe,  Urania,  Clymene, 
Idyia,  Pafnhoe,  Clythia,  Zeuxo,  Galuxaure,  Piexaure, 
Perfeis,  Pluto,  Thoe,  Polydora,  Mekbcfis,  Dione, 
Cerceis,  Xanthe,  Acafta,  lanira,  Teleftho,  Europa, 
Meneilho  ,Petrea,  Eudnra,  Calypfo,  Tyche,  Ocyroe, 
Crifia,  An.phiro,  with  thofe  mentioned  by  Ap 'llodo- 
Tus,  except  A  mphitrite.  Hyginus  me'tions  16  whofe 
names  are  almoll  all  different  from  thofe  of  ApoUodo- 
rus  and  Hefiod  ;  which  difference  proceeds  from  the 
mutilation  of  the  original  text.     The  Oceanidcs,  like 


the  refl  of  the  inferior  deities,  were  honoured  with  li- 
bitions  and  facrifices.  i-'rayers  were  ofi'-rcd  to  them, 
and  they  were  entreated  to  prolcft  failors  from  ftorms 
and  dangerous  tcmpefls.  The  Argonauts,  before  they 
proceeded  to  their  expedition,  made  an  offering  of 
flour,  honey,  and  oil,  on  the  fea  Ihore,  to  all  tlie  dei- 
ties ot  the  fea,  and  facrificed  bulls  to  them,  and  in- 
treated  their  prote<?lion.  When  the  facrifice  was  made 
on  the  fea-liiore,  the  blood  of  the  viftim  was  received 
in  a  vcffel ;  but  when  it  was  in  open  fea,  they  permit- 
ted the  blood  to  run  down  into  the  waters.  UHien  the 
fea  was  calm,  they  generally  offered  a  lamb  or  a  young 
pig;  but  if  it  was  agitated  by  the  winds  and  rough,  a 
black  bull  Was  deemed  the  moft  acceptable  victim. 

OCEANUS,  in  Pagan  myth.ology,  the  fon  of  Ccc- 
lus  and  Terra,  the  hufband  of  Thetis,  and  the  father 
of  the  rivers  and  fountains,  called  Ocenii'ules.  The  an- 
cients called  him  the  Father  of  all  thhi;;!,  imagining 
that  he  was  produced  by  Humidity,  which,  according 
to  Thales,  was  the  firft  principle  from  which  every 
thing  was  produced.  Homer  repivfents  Juno  vifiting 
him  at  the  remote!!:  limits  of  the  earth,  and  acknow- 
ledging him  and  Thetis  as  the  parents  of  the  gods. 
He  was  reprefented  with  the  bull's  head,  as  an  emblem 
of  the  rage  and  bellowing  of  the  ocean  when  agitated 
by  a  ftc  rm. 

According  to  Homer,  he  was  the  father  even  of  all 
the  gods,  and  on  that  account  he  received  frequent 
villts  from  them.  He  is  often,  indeed  almoll  always,  re- 
prefented as  an  old  man  with  a  long  flowing  beard,  and 
fitting  upon  the  waves  of  the  fea.  He  often  holds  a 
pike  in  his  hand,  while  fliips  under  fail  appear  at  a 
dillance,  or  a  fea  monfter  Hands  near  him.  Oceanus 
preiided  over  every  part  of  the  fea,  and  even  the  rivers 
were  fubjeifled  to  his  power.  The  ancients  were  fii- 
per!litiuus  in  their  worlhip  of  him,  and  revered  with 
great  folemnity  a  deity  to  whofe  care  they  entrufted 
themfelvcs  when  going  on  any  voyage. 

OCEIA,  a  woman  who  prefided  over  the  facred 
rites  of  Vella  for  57  years  with  the  greateil  fan'ftity. 
She  died  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  and  the  daughter  of 
Domitius  fucceeded  hei. 

OCELLUS  ike  LucANiAN,  an  ancient  Greek  phi- 
lofopher  of  the  f.-hool  of  Pythagoras,  who  lived  before 
Plato.  His  work  -Trtu  -ra  n«"roc.  Or  "  The  Univerfe," 
is  the  only  piece  of  his  which  is  come  down  entire  to 
us ;  and  was  written  originally  in  the  Do/ic  dialeift, 
but  was  tranflated  by  another  hand  into  the  Attic. 
William  Chrillian,  and  after  him  Lewis  Nogarola, 
tranflated  this  work  into  Latin ;  and  we  have  feveral 
editions  of  it,  both  in  Greek  and  Latin. 
OCELOT,  the  Mexican  cat.  See  Felis. 
OCELOXOCHITL,  or  tyger-flower,  in  bo- 
tany :  A  large  Mexican  plant,  compofed  of  three 
pointed  petals,  red,  but  towards  the  middle  of  a  mixed 
white  and  yellow,  reprefenting  in  fome  degree  the 
fpots  of  that  wild  animal  from  which  it  takes  its 
name.  The  plant  has  leaves  alfo  refembling  thofe  of 
the  iris,  and  a  bulbous  root.     See  Plate  CCCXLIX. 

OCHINUS  (Bernadin)  a  celebrated  Italian,  was 
born  at  Seine  in  14S7,  and  firll  became  a  Cordelier  : 
but  he  quickly  returned  into  the  world,  applied  him- 
felf  to  the  (ludy  of  phylic,  and  acquired  the  el-leem  of 
cardinal  Julius  de  INIcdicis,  afterwards  Pi.pe  Clement 


VII.     At  length,  again  chun: 


liis  mind,  he  refu- 
med 
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Ocliinuf.    mcil  his  mf  nlv's  h;ibit  in  a  penilentiiil  moo«.l ;  and  not 
-^  ci.ntent  vith  this,  InU  aiming  at  liigher  pcrleflion,  he 

embraced  in  1534,  theretbrnied  ii'ft  of  the  Capuchins. 
He  piaftil'ed,  with  a  moll  risjorous  exaflnefs,  all  the 
rulci  of  the  order  ;  which,  b'.ing  then  in  its  infancy, 
lie  contributed  lb  much  to  improve  and  enlarge,  that 
fome  writers  have  called  him  the  founder  of  it.  He  was 
ce;  tainly  made  vicar  general  of  it,  and  became  in  tiie 
highell  degree  eminent  for  Jiis  pulpit  eloquence.  He 
delivered  his  fermons  with  fo  much  grace  and  polite- 
nefs,  and  fpoke  fo  copioully,  that  he  r.iviihed'his  au- 
dience wherever  he  was  ;  never  indeed  was  a  man  more 
ibccefiful  or  more  applauded.  His  extraordinary  me- 
rit procured  him  the  favour  of  Pope  Paul  III.  who,  it 
is  faid,  made  him  his  father  confeffor  and  preacher. 
He  was  thus  the  darling  both  of  prince  and  people  ; 
when,  falling  into  the  company  of  one  J'^hn  Valde  a 
Spaniard,  who  had  imbibed  Luther's  doftrine  in  Ger- 
many, he  became  a  profelyte.  He  was  then  at  Naples, 
and  began  to  preach  in  favour  of  Pn)teftant:fm :  which 
being  obferved,  he  was  fummoned  to  appear  at  Rome ; 
and  was  in  his  way  thither  when  he  met  at  Florence 
Peter  Martyr,  with  whom,  it  is  probalile,  he  had  be- 
come acquainted  at  Naples.  This  friend  parfuaded 
him  not  to  put  himfclf  mto  the  pope's  power ;  and 
they  both  agreed  to  withdraw  to  fome  place  of  fafety. 
Ochinus  went  firll  to  Feirara,  where  he  difguifed  him- 
felf  in  the  drefs  of  a  foldior ;  and  proceeding  thence 
to  Geneva,  arrived  there  in  1542,  and  married  a 
voman  of  Lucca.  Pie  did  not,  ho'vever,  fettle  there, 
but  went  to  Augfburg,  where  he  publiihed  fome  li.r- 
nions. 

In  1547  he  was  hivited,  together  with  Peter  Mar- 
tyr, into  England  by  Archbiiliop  Cranmer,  that  he 
might  have  their  joint  affillance  in  carrying  on  the  re- 
formation. They  arrived  in  December ;  and  going 
to  Lambeth,  were  kindly  received  by  Cranmer.  They 
■were  entertained  there  for  liime  time  ;  and  Ochinus, 
as  well  as  Martyr,  was  made  a  prebendary  of  Canter- 
bury (a).  He  laboured  heartily  in  the  condufl  ol  the 
refoimation  ;  and  his  dialogue  upon  the  unjull  ufurped 
"*  primacyof  the  billiopof  Rome,wastranflated  intoLatin 

by  Ponet  bilhopof  Winchelier,  and  publiflu-d  in  1549. 
But  upon  the  death  of  Edward  VI.  being  fiTced  as  v.'cll 
as  Martyr  to  leave  England,  they  rtrtired  to  Strafburg, 
■where  they  arrived  in  1553.  From  this  city  Ochinus 
went  to  Bafil,  and  was  invited  thence  in  1555  to  Zu- 
rich, to  be  minifter  ot  an  Italian  church  which  was  ga- 
thering there.  This  church  confided  of  fome  refugees 
from  Locarno,  one  of  the  four  bailiwicks  which  the 
Swifzers  polfefs  in  Italy  :  they  being  hindered  from 
liie  public  exerci'e  of  the  reformed  religion  by  the 
oppofuion  of  the  Popilh  cantons.  Ochinus  had  no 
duiiculty  to  fubfcrihe  the  articles  of  faith  agreed  upon 
by  the  church  of  Ziitich,  and  met  in  that  city  with 
BuUinger,  who  proved  a  very  good  friend  to  him.  He 
governed  this  Italian  church  till  1563,  when  he  was 
banilhed  tlunce  by  tlie  magiftrates  ot  the  town  for 
publidiing  i()nie  dialogues,  v/herein  he  defended  'he 
doiftrine  uf  ptilygamy.  From  Zurich  he  went  to 
Bafil ;  but  not  being  fullered  to  Hay  there,  he  fled  in 


great  diflrefs  into  Moravia,  where  he  fell  in  with  the 
Socinians,  and  joined  them.  Staniflaus  L-.ibienietlki, 
the  great  patron  of  this  kd:,  gives  the  following  ac- 
count of  his  lad  days  in  his  ffijl.  Rformiit.  Polon.  Odii- 
nus,  fays  he,  retired  into  Moravia,  and  into  Poland, 
and  even  there  he  was  not  out  of  the  reach  of  Calvin's 
letters.  He  returned  into  Moravia  after  king  Sigif- 
mund's  edift  ;  who  in  1564  punilhed  w-ith  banifhment 
all  thofe  that  were  called  Tritheift<:,  Atheills,  &c. 
Some  gentlemen  endeavoured  to  keep  him  in  Poland  ; 
but  lie  anfwered,  that  men  mult  obey  the  magillrates, 
and  that  he  would  obey  them,  even  were  he  to  die 
among  tlie  wolves  in  the  woods.  Duiing  Ivs  travels, 
he  fell  lick  of  the  plague  at  Pinckfow,  and  received 
there  all  podible  offices  of  kindnef";  from  one  of  the 
brethren,  named  Philippovius.  His  daughter  and  two 
fons,  whom  he  carried  along  with  him,  died  ot  the 
plague  ;  but  he  had  buried  his  wife  before  he  had  left 
Zurich.  As  for  himfelf,  he  continued  his  journey  to 
Moravia,  and  within  three  weeks  died  at  Slako«-,  in 
1564,  aged  77. 

His  character  is  varioufly  reprefcnted  by  different 
authors,  as  was  to  be  expefted  ;  for  men  like  him  have 
all  manner  of  things,  good  and  bad,  faid  and  written 
of  them,  by  fomebody  or  other.  Bayle  fays,  that  the 
confellion  he  made  publicly,  on  the  change  of  his  re- 
ligion, is  remarkable.  He  acknowledged,  in  a  preface, 
that  it  he  could  have  continued,  without  danger  of  his 
life,  to  preach  the  truth,  after  the  manner"  he  had 
preached  it  for  fome  years,  he  would  never  have  laid 
down  the  habit  of  his  order;  but  as  he  did  not  find 
■within  himfelf  that  courage  w-hich  is  requifite  to  un- 
dergo martyrdom,  he  took  fanftuary  in  a  Proteftant 
country.      His  writin;;S  are  numerous  but  not  bulky. 

OCHLOCRACY,  that  form  of  government  where- 
in the  populace  have  the  chief  adminiftration  of  af- 
fairs. 

OCHNA,  in  botany:  A  genus  of  the  monof;Tnia 
order,  belongiag  to  the  polyandfia  clafs  of  plants ; 
and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  with  thofe  of  which 
the  order  is  doubtful.  The  corolla  is  pentapetalous ; 
the  calyx  pentaphyllous ;  the  berries  monofpermous, 
and  afhxed  to  a  large  roundilh  receptacle. 

OCHRE,  in  natural  hidory,  a  genus  of  earths, 
flightly  coherent,  and  compoied  of  fine,  fm'^o'h,  foft, 
argillaceous  particles,  rough  to  the  touch,  and  readily 
dilfufible  in  water.  Ochres  are  of  various  colours,  as 
red,  blu':-,  yellow,  brown,  green,  &c. 

OCHROMA,  in  botany  :  A  genus  cf  the  pentan- 
dria  order,  belonging  to  the  monode'phia  clafs  of 
plants ;  and  in  the  natural  m.ethod  ranknig  under  the 
37  h  order,  Co/um/iifm.  The  corolla  conlills  of  fix 
petals,  three  of  which  are  external,  and  the  other  three 
inte-nal ;  the  anth;ra;  unite  and  form  a  f'piral  p  Tar 
round  rhe  llyle  ;  the  capfule  is  long,  and  has  five  lo. 
culaments,  and  contain  a  number  ot  black  round  feeds. 
Of  this  there  is  only  one  fpecies,  via.  the  ochroina  Li- 
gopus,  the  downtree  or  corkwood.  This  tree  is  fre- 
quent in  Jamaica ;  is  of  fpeedy  growth,  and  riies  to 
about  25  or  30  feet.  The  flowers  are  large  and  yel- 
low. Ti;e  capfules  are  about  five  inches  Ion"-,  rou-d- 
Z  2  "^  ed, 
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Ochroma, 


( i)  According  to  Wood,  Athen.  Oxen,  but  it  re.l.s  folcly  on  his  authority,  fo  far  as  we  know. 
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Ochiu  ed,  and  covered  with  a  thin  fkin  ;  which  when  dry 
OcUliain.  faJl5  oiT  in  five  longitudinal  fegments,  and  leaves  the 
"  "  fruit  grec\tly  refcnibhng  a  haie's  foot.  Tlie  down  is 
fliort,  li.fc,  and  iilky  :  it  is  ui'cd  fonietiines  to  ftuff 
b:ds  and  pillows  ;  but,  like  other  vegetable  downs,  is 
apt  to  get  into  clots  :  an  nilipid  clear  gum  exudes 
i'lom  the  tree  wlicn  wounded.  Th<:  bark  is  tough, 
and  its  fibres  are  in  a  reticulated  lorm :  it  might  be 
made  into  ropes.  The  di  ied  wood  is  fo  very  light 
and  buoyant,  as  to  be  ufed  by  the  filhermen  in  Ja- 
maica for  their  nets  inftead  of  pieces  of  cork. 

OCHUS,  a  king  of  Tcrfia,  fc  n  of  Artaxerxes.  He 
was  cruel  and  avaricious  ;  and  in  order  to  ftrengthen 
himfelf  on  his  throne,  he  murdered  all  his  brothers 
and  fillers.  His  fubjeas  revolted  ;  but  he  reduced 
them  to  obedience,  and  added  Egypt  to  his  other  do- 
minions. Bagoas  his  favourite  eunuch  poifoned  him 
for  the  infults'he  had  offered  to  Apis  the  god  of  die 
Egyptians ;  and  he  gave  his  fleih  to  be  eaten  by  cats, 
an^d  made  liandles  for  knives  with  his  bones,  Itfeems 
to  be  nf.t  a  little  remarkable,  that  all  thofe  monilers 
who  diigraced  humanity  by  their  crimes,  and  funk 
themfelves  below  the  level  of  brutes,  have  met  with 
condign  punifhment ;  and  this  in  general  feems  true, 
whether  we  refer  to  ancient  or  modern  times. — A  man 
of  Cyzicu^,  who  was  killed  by  the  Argonants. — A 
prince  of  Ferfia,  who  refulcd  to  vifit  his  native  coun- 
try for  fear  of  giving  every  woman  a  piece  of  gold. 
— A  river  of  India  gr  cf  Baftriana. — A  king  of  Perfia: 
He  exchanged  this  name  for  that  of  Darius  Nothus. 
tJee  Persia. 

OCKHAM,  Occam,  or  Occham  (William  of), 
was  a  celebiated  Icholaltic  divine  in  the  14th  century, 
of  the  order  of  Cordeliers.  He  was  a  native  of  Eng- 
land, and  difciple  to  the  famous  Duns  Scotus.  He 
was  head  of  the  Nominalifts ;  and  acquired  fo  much 
celebrity,  as  to  be  denominated  the  JnvincMe  Doc- 
tor. 

At  the  requeft  of  Michael  de  Cefena,  general  of  his 
order,  he  became  a  party-man  with  Lewis  of  Raviere, 
who  was  an  avowed  enemy  of  the  church  of  Rome  ; 
and  he  really  wrote  vigoroufly  againft  pope  John  XXII. 
and  bis  fuccellbrs.  Trithemius  informs  us,  th.it  he 
iifed  to  fay  to  Lewis,  "  My  Lord,  let  your  fword  de- 
fend me,  and  my  pen  fliall  be  always  ready  to  fupport 
you."  He  treated  Charles  and  Clement  in  a  book  he 
wrote  againft  them  with  grofs  fcurrility. 

This,  however,  was  a  bold,  dangerous,  and  impru- 
dent ftep,  and  cannot  well  be  defended  on  any  proper 
principk.  Tlie  eirefl  of  it,  as  might  be  exijcfted,  was 
an  accufation  againft  him  and  Cefena.  They  were 
charged  wi;.h  maintaining,  that  neither  Chrift  nor  his 
apoftlcs  had  any  poffellions  at  all,  either  in  common 
or  as  private  property.  This  doflrine  gave  nfe  to  that 
pleafant  queftion  called  the  bread  of  the  Corddlers ; 
and  conllrted  in  deternuning,  whether  the  dominion 
of  things  confumed  in  the  ule,  fuch  as  bread  and  wine, 
belonged  to  them,  or  only  the  fmiple  ufe  of  them, 
without  the  dominion  ?  Their  rule  not  permitting;  tLem, 
to  liave  any  thing  as  property.  Pope  Nicolas  IIL  who 
had  been  of  llieir  order,  devifed  a  method  to  enrich 
tl  em,  without  breaking  their  rule.  To  this  end  he 
made  an  ordinance,  that  they  Ihould  have  only  the 
ufiiiVuifl  of  the  eftates  which  Ihould  be  given  to  them, 
and  that  the  foil  and  fund  of  all  fuch  donations  fiiould 
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belong  to  the  Roman  chuich  at  large.  By  this  means 
he  >;,aie  them  the  poifellion  of  an  almoft  infinite 
number  oi  eftates,  in  the  name  ot  the  church  of  Rome : 
but  on  this  accouni.  Pope  Nicolas's  bull  was  revoked 
by  John  XXIL  who  condemned  the  ufe  without  the 
domini>  n,  by  his  Extruviganla  ad  Lond'iturem.  He  alfo 
condemned,  by  another  Extravaganta  cum  inter,  the 
doiirine  about  the  polfeflion  of  eltates  by  Chrift  and 
his  apolUes.  Ockliam  and  Cefena  were  alio  eicommu- 
nicattil,  becauie  they  had  departed  from  Avignon 
without  the  pope's  licence,  and  had  wiitten  againft 
him.  Ockham,  however,  was  abfolved,  as  is  faid, 
from  this  ceulure  betore  he  died,  which  was  about  the 
year  1347. 

We  have  feveral  pieces  of  his,  which  are  written 
with  conliderable  wit  and  fubtility.  The  reformed 
church  fometimes  makes  ufe  of  his  reafonine  againft 
the  church  of  Rome.  Melchior  Goldaft  printed, 
iu  his  treatife  upon  monarchy,  413  quellions  of 
Ockham.  His  works  are  mentioned  by  many  au- 
thors. 

OCKLEY  (Simon),  a  learned  orientalift,  was  born 
at  E.\eter  in  167S,  and  educated  at  Queen's  college, 
Cambridge,  whe:e  he  dift'.ngullhed  himfelf  by  his  in- 
tenfe  application  to  literature.  At  the  ufual  time  he 
tc  ok  the  degrees  in  arts,  and  that  of  bachelor  in  di- 
vinity ;  but  marrying  very  young,  was  precluded  from 
a  fellowdiip  in  his  college,  and  this  occafioned  his  be- 
ing afterwards  involved  in  many  difficulties.  In  1 705 
he  was  prefented  to  the  vicarage  of  Swavefey  in  Cam- 
bridgclhire;  and  in  171:  he  was  chofen  Arabic  pro- 
felfor  of  the  univerfity.  He  was  perfeift  mafler  of  the 
Arabic  and  other  oriental  tongues :  the  learned  Re- 
land  faid  of  him,  "  Vir,  fi  quis  alius  harum  literarum 
peritus."  Afterwards,  however,  he  had  the  m.isfor- 
tune  to  be  confined  for  fome  time  in  Cambridge  caftle 
for  debt.  The  above  preferments,  notwithftanding,  he 
enjoyed  till  his  death,  which  happened  on  the  9th  of 
Auguft  1720.  He  wrote,  l.  IntroduBio  ad  L'tnguas 
Oiiintiiks.  2.  The  hiftory  of  the  prefent  Jews  through, 
out  the  world  ;  tranllated  from  the  Italian  of  Leo  Mo- 
dena,  a  Venetian  rabbi.  3.  The  improvement  of  hu- 
man reafon,  exhibited  in  the  life  of  Hai  Ebn  Yorkdhan, 
tranllated  from  the  Arabic.  4.  An  account  of  South- 
weft  Barbary,  containing  what  is  moft  remarkable  in 
the  kingdi  ms  of  Fez  and  Morocco  ;  written  by  a  per- 
fon  who  had  been  a  (lave  there  a  confiderable  time,  and 
tranllated  trom  his  manufcript-  5.  The  hiftory  of  the 
Saracens,  collected  from  the  moft  authentic  Arabic 
authors,  in  2  vols  8vo,  He  was  not  only  well  fkilled 
in  the  learned  languages,  but  alfo  in  the  modern,  as 
French,   Spanifh,  Italian,   &c. 

OCRA,  a  vifcous  vegetable  fubftance  well  known 
in  the  Well  Indie?,  where  it  is  ufed  to  thicken  foup, 
and  for  other  purpofes. 

OCRISIA  (tab.  hift.),  the  wlie  of  Corniculus,  was 
one  of  the  attendants  of  Tanaquil  the  wife  of  Tarqui- 
nius  Prifcus.  As  fhe  was  throwing  into  the  flames 
for  offerings  fome  of  the  meats  that  w  ere  ferved  on  the 
table  of  Tarquin,  flie  fuddenly  faw,  as  is  reported,  in 
the  fire  what  Ovid  calls  cbfconn  forma  virHij,  She  in- 
formed the  queen  of  it ;  and  when  by  her  command 
fhe  had  approached  near  it,  ihe  conceived  a  fon  who 
was  named  Servius  Tullius,  and  was  educated  in  the 
king's  family.  He  afterwards  iucceedcd  to  the  va- 
cant 
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Oitaeterii.cant  throne.     Some  fuppofe  that  Vulcan  had  affiimed 

'I  .      that  form  which  was  prelenteJ  to  the  eyes  ni  Ocrilia, 

oaavia.    ^^^  jj^.j^j.  ^]_jjj  g,jj  ^,,jj  ^Yie  iather  ol'  the  lixlh  king  of 

Rome. 

OCTAETERIS,  a  cycle  or  term  of  eight  years, 
in  the  Grecian  chronology,  at  the  conclufion  of  which 
three  entire  lunar  months  were  added.  This  cycle 
was  in  ufe  till  Melon's  invention  of  the  golden  num- 
ber or  cycle  of  19  years. 

OCTAGON,  or  OcTOGON,  in  geometry,  is  a  figure 
of  eight  fides  atisj  angles ;  and  this,  when  all  the  (ides 
and  angles  arc  equal,  is  called  a  regular  oclogon,  or  one 
that  may  be  infcnhcd  in  a  circle. 

Octagon,  in  fortification,  denotes  a  place  that  has 
eight  baltions.     See  Fortification. 

OCTAHEDRON,  or  Octaedron,  in  geometry, 
one  of  the  five  regular  bodies,  confuting  of  eight  equal 
and  equilateral  triangles. 

OCTANDRIA  (o^™  "  eight,"  and  «p«f  a  "  man, 
or  hulband,")  the  8ch  clafs  in  Linnosus's  fexual  fyftem  ; 
confiding  of  plants  with  hermaphrodite  flowers,  which 
are  furniihed  with  eight  ftamina,  or  male  organs  of  ge- 
neration.    See  BoTANV,  p.  430. 

OCTANT,  or  OcTiLE,  in  aftronomy,  that  afpeft 
of  two  planets,  wherein  they  are  dillant  an  eighth  part 
of  a  circle,  or  45°  from  each  other. 

OCTAPLA,  in  matters  of  facred  literature,  de- 
notes a  polyglot  bible,  confilliiig  of  eight  column: , 
and  as  many  different  verfions  of  the  facred  text ;  viz. 
the  original  Hebrew  both  in  Hebrew  and  Greek  cha- 
rafters,  Greek  verfions,  &c. 

OCTATEUCH,  an  appellation  given  to  the  eight 
firft  books  of  the  Old  Teftament. 

OCTAVE,  in  mufic.     See  Interval. 

OCTAVIA,  daughter  of  Cains  Oaavius  and  fifter 
to  Auguftus  Cajfar.  See  the  following  article.  She 
was  one  ot  the  moll  illuflrious  ladies  of  ancient  Rome; 
her  virtues  and  her  beauty  were  equally  confpicuou'. 
Prideaux  fays  Ihe  was  much  handlbmer  than  Cleopa- 
tra. She  married  Claudius  Marcellus,  and  after  his 
death  M.  Antony.  Her  marriage  with  Antony  was 
a  political  match,  to  reconcile  her  brother  and  him 
together.  Antony  proved  lor  fome  time  attentive 
to  her  ;  but  when  he  had  feen  Cle^p  itra,  he  neglefted 
and  defpifed  her  ;  and  when  fhe  attempted  to  with- 
draw him  from  this  illegal  amour  by  going  to  meet 
him  at  Athens,  ihe  was  rebuked  and  totally  banilhed 
from  his  prefence.  This  affront  was  highly  refented 
by  her  brother ;  and  though  Oiilavia  endeavoured  to 
pacify  him  by  palliating  Antony's  behaviour,  yet  he 
refolved  to  revenge  hercaufe  by  arms.  After  the  battle 
-of  Aftium  and  the  death  of  Antony,  Oflavia,  forget- 
ful of  her  own  injuries,  took  into  her  houfe  all  the 
children  of  her  hufband,  and  treated  them  with  extra- 
ordinary tendernefs.  Marcellus,  her  fon  by  her  firft 
hufband,  was  married  to  a  niece  of  Auguftus,  and  open- 
ly intended  as  a  fucceifor  to  his  uncle.  His  iudden 
death  plunged  all  the  tamlly  into  the  greateft  grief. 
Virgil,  whom  Auguftus  patronized,  undertook  of 
himfelf  to  pay  a  melancholy  tribute  to  the  memory  of 
a  young  man  whom  Rome  had  looked  upon  as  her 
future  father  and  patron.  He  was  defired  to  repeat 
his  compofition  in  the  prefence  of  the  emperor  and 
his  fifter.     Oflavia  biirft  into  tears  even  when   the 


poet  began;  but  when  he  mentioned  Tti  Marecclliis  Oflavia, 
i-ris,  flie  fwuoned  away.  Tli:s  tender  and  pathetic  ^'^°^''"'"' 
encomium  upon  the  merit  and  the  virtues  of  young  " 
Marcellus  (he  liberally  rewarded,  and  Virgil  received 
10,000  fefterccs,  according  to  f 'nie  L.78  :  2  :  6,  tor 
every  one  of  the  vcrles.  Oifavia  had  two  daughters 
by  Antony,  Antonia  Major  and  Antcnia  Minor. 
The  elder  married  L.  Domitius  Alieno!)arbus,  by 
whom  Ihe  had  Cn.  Domitius,  who  was  the  father  (if 
the  Emperor  Nero  by  Agripplnathe  daugliterof  Gcr- 
manicus.  Antonia  Mmor,  who  was  as  virtuous  and 
as  beautiful  as  her  mother,  married  Drufus  the  f  m  of 
Tiberius,  by  whom  ihe  had  Gcrmanicus  and  Claudius, 
who  reigned  before  Nero.  The  ileath  of  Marcellus 
conftantly  preyed  upon  the  mind  of  Ocfavia,  win 
died  of  grief  or  melancholy,  about  11  years  before  the 
Chriftian  en.  Her  brother  paid  great  regard  to  h:r 
memory,  and  pronounced  her  funeral  oration  himfelf. 
The  Roman  people  alfo  fliowed  their  regard  for  lier 
virtues,  by  wilhing  to  pay  her  divine  honours. — A 
di'.ughter  of  the  emperor  Claudius  by  Meffalina.  She 
was  betrothed  to  Silanus,  but  by  the  intrigues  of 
Agrippina,  fhe  was  married  to  the  Emperor  Nero 
in  the  i6th  year  of  her  age.  She  was  foon  after  di- 
vorced under  pretence  of  barrennefs  ;  and  the  emperor 
married  Poppssa,  who  exerclfed  her  enmity  upon 
Octavia  by  procuring  her  to  be  b.anifhed  into  Cam- 
pania. She  was  afterwards  recalled  by  the  people ;  but 
Poppaea,  Tiho  was  determined  on  her  ruin,  caul(;d  her 
again  to  be  banilhed  to  an  ifland,  where  ihe  was  or- 
dered to  kill  herlelf  by  opening  her  veins.  Her  head 
was  cut  off  and  carried  to  Poppasa. 

OCTAVIANUS,  or  Octavius  C.^jsar,  was  ne- 
phew of  Julius  Ccefar  the  diflator,  being  the  fbn  of 
Accia  his  fifter  by  Oftavius  a  fenator,  and  afterwards 
became  the  fecond  emperor  of  Rome.  He  was  born 
in  the  year  of  the  city  691,  during  the  confulihlp  of 
Cicero.  His  uncle  Julius  Csefar  adopted  him,  and 
left  him  the  greateft  part  of  his  fortune.  When  he 
was  but  20  years  of  age,  he  was  ralfed  to  the  ct.nful- 
fhip.  His  youth  and  inexperience  were  ridiculed  by 
his  enemies  ;  notwithftandlng  which  obftacle,  his  pru- 
dence and  valour  ralfed  his  confequence.  He  made  war 
againft  his  opponents  on  pretence  of  avengii  g  the 
aifafthiation  of  his  uncle.  He  engaged  in  five  civil 
wars  with  great  fuccels,  viz.  The  wars  of  Mutlna, 
Perufia,  Phllippl,  Sicily,  and  Adllum  :  the  firft  and 
laft  of  which  were  againft  M.  Antony  :  the  lecond 
againft  L.  Antony  brother  of  the  triumvir;  the  third 
was  againft  Brutus  and  Caffius ;  and  the  fourth 
againft  Sext.  Pompey,  fon  of  Pompey  the  Great.  He 
united  his  forces  with  Antony's  at  the  battle  of  Phi- 
lippi  ;  and  had  he  not  been  fupported  by  the  afllvity 
and  bravery  of  his  colleague,  he  would  doubtlefs  have 
been  totally  ruined  in  that  engagement.  In  his  tri- 
umvirate with  Antony  and  Lepidus,  he  obtained  the 
weftern  parts  of  the  Roman  empire;  and,  like  his  other 
colleagues,  more  firmly  to  eftabliih  his  power,  he  pro- 
fcribed  his  enemies  and  cut  them  off.  The  triumvirate 
lafted  for  10  years.  He  had  given  his  fifter  Oilavia  in 
marriage  to  Antony,  to  make  their  alliance  more  Jailing; 
but  wlien  Cleopatra  had  charmed  this  unfortunate  man, 
Oflavia was  repudiated.  Auguftus  immediately  took 
up  arms  to  avenge  the  wrongs  of  his  fifter;  but  perhaps 
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Oiflivianus  more  eagerly  to  remove  a  man  wliofe  power  and  e>:- 
Oilobijr-    ilteiice  kept  him  in  continual  fear  and  conftant  de- 
'       ^         pendence.     Bnili  p.iities   met  at  Aftiiim    to  decide 
the  late  of  Rome.     Antony  w.is  lui)poried  by  all  the 
power  of  the  eaft,  and  Augullus  by   It.ily.     Cleopa- 
tra fled  from  the  battle  with  60  (hips,   and  her  (light 
ruined  the  interell  of  Antony,  who  followed  her  into 
Egypt.  The  conqueror  foon  after  went  into  Egypt,  lie 
likewifebcfieged  Alexandria, and  honoured  witli  a  mag- 
r.ificent  funeral  his  unfortunate  colleague  and  the  cele- 
brated queen,  whom  the  fear  ol  being  led  in  the  vidor's 
triumph  at  Rome  had  driven  to  commit  fuicide.     Af- 
ter he  had  eftablilhed  peace  all  over  the  world,  he  ihut 
thegatesof  the  the  temiileof  Janu5,  A.  U.  C.  753  .He 
was  twice  determined  to  lay  down  the  fupreme  power 
immediately  after  the  vicT:ory  obtained  over  Antony, 
and  on  account  of  his  ill  health  ;  but  his  two  faithful 
;friends    Mecvenas    and    Agrippa  dilfuadcd  him,  and 
contended,  that  if  he  did  he  would  leave  it  to  be  the 
prey  of  the  moll  powerful,  and  expofe  himfelt  to  the 
gieatefl  dangers.     He  died  at  Noia  in  the  76th  year 
<jf  his  age,  after  he  had  held  the  fovercign  power  for 
57   years. — He  was  an  ailive  emperor,  and  conl'ulted 
the  good  of  the  R'.mans  with  the  g;eatell  anxiety  and 
ca>e.     He  viftted  all  the  provinces  except  Alrica  and 
Sardinia,  and  his  coniiimmate  jirudence  and  experi- 
ence occafioned  many  falutary  laws.     He  is,  however, 
accufed  of  licentioufnefs  and  adulteiy  ;   but  the  good- 
iiefs  of  his  heart,  the  fidelity  of  his  friendlhip,  and  the 
many  good  qualiiiLS  which  the  poets  whom  he  patro- 
nized   have    perhaps    truly  celebrated,    made    Ibme, 
tliougli  in  the  eye  of  ftrid  religion  and  true  molali- 
ty but  little,  amends  for  his  natui'al  foibles.      He  was 
ambitious  of  being  eil;eemed  handfome  ;  and  as  he  was 
publicly  reported  to  be  the  li'U  of  Ap..llo  according 
to  his  mother's  declaration,  he  wilhed  his  flatterers 
to  reprefent  him  with  the  figure  and  attributes  of  that 
s;od.     Like  Apollo,  his  eyes  were  clear,  and  he  af- 
feifted   to  have  it  thought  that  they  polfelled  Ibme  di- 
vine u-radiation,  and  was  well  pleafed  if,  when  he  fix- 
ed his  eyes  upon  any  body,  they  held  down  their  eyes 
as  if   overcome  by  the  glaring  bnghtnefs  of  the  fun. 
He  diltinguilhed  iiimfelf  by  liis  learning;  he  was  a 
■comphte  mailer  of  the  Greek  language,  and  wrote 
fome  tragedies,  befides  memoirs  of  his  life  and  other 
work?,  which  are  now  loll.     He  married  four  times ; 
but  he  was  unhappv  in  all  thcie  conneftions  ;  and  his 
or.ly  daughter  Julia  difgraced  herfelf  and  her  father 
by  tlie  di;baucliery  and  licentioufnefs  of  her  manners. 
He  recommended  at  his  death  his  adopted  fon  Tibe- 
rius as  his  fuccelfor.     He  left  his  fortune  partly  to 
him  and  to  Drufus,  and  made  donations  to  the  army 
and    Roman    people.      The    title  of   Augullus  was 
conferred  up^'iu  him  by  the  fenate  after  the  battle  of 
Aiftium  and  the  final  dellrufcion  of  the  Roman  re- 
public.    The  title  cntinued  alterwards,  beiag  given 
to  his  fucceif  rs  in  the  empire.     Virgil  is  faid  to  have 
written  his  ^iieid  at  the  defire  of  Auguftus,  whom 
h"  reprefents  under  the  amiable  and  perfecl:  character 
of   iEneas.     The  name  of  O^lavius  was  very  com- 
mon at  Rome;  it  was  th:;  i.ame  of  a  variety  of  men 
of  very  coufui  jr.ible  rank. 

OCl'OUER,  in  chronology,  the  eighth  month  of 
Ivonmlui's  year,  which  ihi  name  imphss ;  but  tenth 


in   the  kalendar  of  Numa,   Julius  Cxfar,    &c.     The    Oflober 
fenaie  gave  this  month  the  name  FauJIinui,  in  compli-     ll4''»» 
ment  to  Faullina,  the  wife  of  the  emperor  Antoninus;  QczjIiow 
Commodus  would  have  it  called  hivlflus ;  and  Domi-    — ^— 
tian  named  it  Dorniiiwuj ;   but   in  I'pite  of  all  thefe  at- 
tempts it  Hill  retains  its  original  name.     Thib  month 
was  facred  to  Mars,  and  under  liis  pn  teclion. 

OcTOBt.k  Equus,  a  horfe  annually  facviiiced  to  Mars 
in  the  month  of  Oiftober,  either  becaule  the  horfe  is 
a  warlike  animal,  or  to  punilh  him  for  tlie  taking  of 
Troy.  A  race  was  run  with  chariots,  drav^ii  by  two 
horf.js,  previous  to  the  facrifice=,  and  he  that  ran  quick- 
elt  was  adjudged  to  be  the  vid im. 

OCTOSTYLE,  in  the  ancient  architeflure,  is  the 
face  of  an  edifice  adorned  with  eight  columns. 

OCULUS,  the  EYE,  in  anatomy.  Seethere,n°  14.2. 

OcvLus  Bill,  in  natural  hiifory,  one  of  the  fenii- 
pellucid  gems  of  a  greyifh  white  colour,  variegated 
with  yellow  and  with  a  black  central  nucleus:  it 
is  of  a  roundifli  form,  and  its  variegations  very  beau- 
tifully reprelent  the  pupil  and  ii  is  of  the  eye;  whence 
the  name. 

Ocvius   MuiiJi,  or  Lapis  Muiah'd'u.     See   Hvdro- 

PHANES. 

OcVLus  Caii.      See  Asteria. 

OCYMOPHYLLON,  in  botany  :  a  name  given 
by  Buxbaum  to  a  new  genus  of  plants,  the  charaders 
of  which  are  thefe:  The  flower  is  of  the  ftamineous 
kind,  having  no  petals ;  this  Hands  upon  the  embryo 
fruit,  which  afterwartis  becomes  an  oblong  quadrangu- 
lar leed-velfel,  divided  into  four  cells,  and  containina; 
roundiih  and  very  fmall  feeds;  its  leaves  are  like  thofe 
of  the  commm  ocymum  or  bafil,  whence  its  name;  and 
its  place  of  growth  is  in  damp  marflies.  Bocconehas 
delciibed  it  under  the  improper  name  of  g/aax,  calling 
it  ihe  great, green-Jloivered,  marfl;  g'.aux. 

OCVNUM,  basil;  a  genus  of  the  gymnofpermia 
order,  belonging  to  the  didynamia  clafs  of  plants;  and 
inthenatural  method  rankingunder  the  42d  order,  Vcr- 
tkillata.  The  upper  lip  of  the  calyx  is  orbiculaled, 
the  inferior  one  quadrifid  ;  the  corolla  is  refupinated, 
with  one  lip  quadrifid,  the  other  undivided  ;  the  ex- 
terior filament  fends  out  a  refleded  procefsat  the  bale. 
There  are  eight  fperies,  all  of  them  natives  of  warm 
climates,  rifing  from  fix  inches  to  two  feet  in  height, 
and  have  a  ftrong  aroma'ic  fmell,  refcmbliug  that  of 
cloves.  One  of  the  fpecies  is  ufed  in  the  kitchen,  par- 
ticularly by  the  French  cooks,  who  make  great  ufe  of 
it  in  their  foups  and  fauces.  This  rifes  about  ten 
inches  high,  fending  out  branches  by  pairs  oppofite, 
from  the  botti-m  ;  the  flalks  and  branches  are  four- 
cornered  ;  tiie  leaves  are  oval,  fpear-fhaped,  en  li:ig  in 
acute  points,  and  are  indented  on  their  edges  ;  the 
wh.le  plant  is  hairy,  and  has  a  Ifrong  fcent  of  cloves 
too  poweriul  f^ir  moll  perfons,  but  to  fome  it  is  very 
agreeable.  Thel'e  plants  are  propagated  by  feeds,  and 
will  thrive  in  this  country  in  the  open  air,  and  will  even 
ripen  their  feeds  if  placed  in  a  Hove  or  airy  glafs-cafe. 

OCZAKOW,  or  OczAKOFF,  a  Town  of  Turkey  in 
Europe,  and  capital  of  Sangiack  of  the  fame  name, 
inhabited  by  Tartars.  During  a  late  war,  here  was  a 
Turkilh  garii'.n  of  20,000  men.  However,  it  was  ta- 
ken by  the  Riillians  in  1737,  and  all  thofe  that  refilled 
were  put  to  tlie  Iv.ord.     The  Ruliians  tlienil'elves  loft 
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fcow  i<?,ooo  m"n  in  the  ^(Taiilt.  The  Tar's  returned  the 
II  _  fame  year  with  70,000  men  to  re'ake  it ;  tmt  were  ob- 
^^'"'"■liged  to  retire,  after  the  lof-s  of  20,000.  In  1738,  the 
Riitli'ins  withdrew  their  garrifon,  and  demolilhed  the 
fortificdtions.  It  is  feated  on  the  river  Bog,  to  the 
■well  of  the  Nieptr,  or  rather  where  they  both  unite 
and  fall  into  the  Black  Sea.  It  is  42  miles  foiith-well 
of  Bialat^rod,  and  1 90  north  by  eaft  of  Condantinopl?. 
It  has  been  lately  a  fubjei't  of  great  contetl  tietwecn 
the  Ruffians  and  Turks.  The  atFair  is  i'relh  in  our 
readers  memories ;  but  the  fr.llowini;  more  particular 
account  of  the  place,  will  not,  we  trull,  be  unaccep- 
table to  our  readers. — It  is  called  by  the  Turks  D'zniit 
Crimendn,  is  feateJ  at  the  mouth  of  the  Nieper  into 
the  Black  Sea,  120  miles  tmrn  Bei-ider,  to  the  fouth- 
e.ift.  The  river  is  here  above  a  mile  broad.  Hi- 
ther the  Turkitli  galleys  retire  which  guard  the 
mouth  of  the  river,  to  prevent  the  Cv)ffiicks  from  pi- 
rating ugon  the  Black  Sea.  Here  is  no  port,  but 
good  anchorage.  It  is  defended  by  a  caftle,  furround- 
ed  with  walls  25  feet  high  ;  thofe  of  tiie  town  are 
much  lower.  There  are  about  2000  people  at  Oc- 
zakow.  Bi;lovv  the  ca'tle  are  two  towns  or  fuburbs, 
fnuatcd  on  the  declivity  of  a  hill,  which  on  the  other 
fide  has  nothing  but  precipices.  To  the  f  luth  of  thefe 
towns  is  another  Im  dl  calUe,  where  is  fonie  artillery 
to  prevent  velfels  from  coming  up  the  river.  Here  is 
alfo  a  tower,  in  which  are  always  fome  Turks  upon 
the  watch  to  difcover  from  afar  any  of  the  Colfacks 
at  fea,  and  give  notice  of  them  to  'he  galleys  by  a  fig- 
nal.  The  city  is  inhabited  by  Tartars  though  garri- 
foned  by  Turks.     E.  Long.  30.  50.  N.  Lat.  46.  50. 

ODA,  in  the  Turk'fli  feraglio,  fignifies  a  clafs,  or- 
der, or  chamber.  The  grand  lignior's  pages  are  di- 
vided into  five  clalfes  or  chambers.  The  firft,  which 
i.",  the  lowed  in  dignity,  is  called  the  great  oda,  from 
the  greater  number  of  perfons  that  compofe  it ;  thefe 
are  the  jimiors,  who  are  taught  to  read,  write,  and 
fpeak  the  languages.  The  fecond  is  called  the  Uttle 
odd,  where  from  the  age  of  14  or  15  years,  till  about 
20,  they  are  trained  up  to  arm?,  and  the  (ludy  of  all 
the  polite  learning  the  Turks  aj-e  acquainted  with.  The 
third  chamber,  called  hilar  odfi,  coniills  of  200  pages, 
which,  befides  their  other  exercifes,  are  under  tlie 
command  of  the  kilardgi-bachi,  and  fei  ve  in  the  pan- 
try and  fruitery.  The  fourth  confifts  only  of  24,  who 
are  under  the  command  of  the  khazineda-bachi,  and 
have  charge  of  the  treafure  in  the  grand  lignior's 
apartment,  which  they  never  enter  with  cloaths  that 
have  pockets.  The  fifth  is  called  kas  oda  or  privy- 
chmnher  ;  and  is  compofed  of  only  40  pages  wh)  attend 
in  the  prince's  chamber.  Every  night  eight  of  thefe 
pages  keep  guard  in  the  grand  fignior's  bed-chamber 
while  he  lleeps :  they  take  care  that  the  light,  which 
is  conftantly  kept  in  the  room,  does  not  glare  in  his 
eyes,  left  it  (h'uld  awake  him:  and  if  they  find  him 
difturbed  with  troublefome  dreams,  they  caufe  him  to 
be  awaked  by  one  of  their  a'^as. 

OnA-Bach'i,  or  Oddalaffi,  an  officer  in  the  Turkifii 
foldiery,  equivrlert  to  a  f'-rjeant  or  corporal  among  us. 
The  common  foldiers  and  janizaries,  cA\(td  oldachis,  af- 
ter having  ferved  a  certain  terra  of  years,  are  always 
preferied  and  made  biquelairs ;  and  of  biquelairs  in 
time  become  odobachis,  i.  e,  corporals  of  companies, 


or  chiefs  o*"cert-:'n  divifions,  whofe  number  is  not  fix- 
ed;  biing  fometinics  ten,  and  fomeiimes  twenty. 

Their  jiay  is  fix  duubles  per  month  ;  and  they  a  c  di- 
ft'ngui/lied  by  a  laige  felt,  a  foot  broad  and  above  a 
f-ot  long,  hanging  on  the  back,  with  two  long  odrich 
feathers. 

ODE,  in  poetry,  a  fong,  or  compofition  proper  to 
be  fung.     See  Poei  rv. 

ODED,  a  prophtt  of  the  Lord,  who  being  at  Sa- 
maria, when  the  Ifr.ielites,  of  the  ten  tribes  returned 
from  the  war,  with  their  king  Pekah,  togrher  v/ith 
200, oco  of  the  people  of  Judah  captive-,  he  went  out 
to  meet  them,  and  faid,  "  You  have  feen  that  the  Lord 
God  of  your  fathers  was  in  wrath  againft  JuJah  ;  he 
has  tlieref  )re  delivered  them  into  your  hand",  and  yoa 
have  fl.un  them  inhurranly,  fo  that  your  cruelly  has 
afcended  up  into  heaven ;  and  more  than  this,  you 
would  make  flaves  of  the  children  of  Judah,  who  a-e 
your  brethren,  and  would  add  this  fin  to  the  many 
others  you  have  committed  :  therefore,  hear  the  coun- 
fcl  that  I  give  you  ;  fend  back  thefe  c.4ptive3,  led  the 
Lord  Ihould  pour  out  his  fury  upon  you."  Odcd  ha- 
ving done  fpeaking,  fome  of  the  chiefs  of  S:miaria  fe- 
conded  him,  and  by  their  remouftrances  prevailed  with 
the  Ifiaehtes  to  fet  the  captives  at  liberty  (2  Chron» 
xxviii.)     SeeAHAz. 

The  enlargement  of  the  cap'ives  being  obtained,  the 
principal  men  of  Samaria  took  care  of  them,  gave  them 
cloaths  and  food  and  other  necelfiry  affidances.  Al'ter 
which  they  furnilhed  them  with  horfes,  becaufe  the 
greateft  part  of  them  were  fo  tited  and  exhaufted  that 
they  were  not  able  to  walk.  Thus  they  conduded  them 
to  Jcncho,  which  was  in  the  confines  of  the  land  of  Ju- 
dah. This  is  all  that  is  come  to  our  knowledge  con- 
cerning tlie  prophet  Oded. 

ODENSEE,  the  capital  of  the  ifle  of  Funon,  a 
place  of  fuch  high  antiquity,  that  fome  Daniili 
writers  derive  its  foundation  and  name  from  Oden, 
the  god  and  hero  of  the  G^tliic  nations.  «'  Its 
name  certainly  occurs  (fays  Mr  Coxe)  in  the  earlielt 
ages  of  the  Danifli  hi  dory;  and  it  was  a  town  of 
great  note  long  before  Copenhagen  exlfted.  Odenfee 
Hands  upon  a  fmall  river,  not  navigable,  and  about 
two  mdes  from  the  bay  of  Stegeftrand.  Many  of 
the  houfes  are  ancient,  bearing  dates  about  the  middle 
of  the  1 6th  century;  but  part  is  newly  built:  it  con- 
tains about  5200  inhabitants,  who  carry  on  fome  com- 
merce, exporting  chiefly  grain  and  leather  ;  the  lat- 
ter is  much  cdeemed,  and  its  goodnefs  is  fuppnfed  to 
arife  from  a  certain  property  in  the  river  water,  in 
which  it  is  foaked  for  tanning.  The  Danilh  cavalry 
are  fupplied  from  thence  with  the  greated  part  of  th.ir 
leathern  accoutrements. 

"  Odenfee  is  the  feat  of  abifhop,  which  was  'bunded 
by  Harald  Blaatand  in  980,  and  is  the  rich^d  in  Den- 
mark next  to  Copenhagen.  It  has  a  fch^ol,  endowed 
by  the  celebrated  Margaret  ci  Valdemar,  in  which 
a  certain  nnmber  of  fcholars,  from  fix  to  16  years  of 
age,  are  indruifted  gratis :  they  five  and  board  in  the 
town,  and  each  receives  a  yearly  penfion  ;  r  ther  fcho- 
larlhips  have  been  alfo  founded  by  private  perfons.. 
The  whole  number  amounted  to  70.  There  is  alfo 
a  gymnafium,  indituted  by  Cliriftian  IV.  for  the  ad- 
million  of  dudents  at  the  age  of  16.     This  feminary 
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Odenatus  was  ftill  fuitlier improved  by  the  llherality  of  Holberg 
',         the  Daniih  hil^oiian,  who  protefleJ  letters  with  the 

.  '^''j^'"'  fame  zevil  with  which  he  cultivated  them.  It  is  now 
greatly  fallen  from  its  former  flourilhina;  ft.ite,  con- 
taining, when  I  palled  through  the  town,  only  eight 
{Indents.  The  cathedriil  is  a  l.irge  old  brick  buihiin;^, 
wliichhas  nothing  remarkable  except  fome  coftly  mo- 
lUiments  of  a  private  Danilh  family.  The  church, 
which  'ormerlv  belonged  to  the  convent  of  Recolets, 
contains  the  fepulchre  of  J  ihn  king  of  Denmark,  and 
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of  hi'i  f  n  Chriaian  II." 
55.  28. 

ODENATUS,  a  celebrated  prince  of  Palmyra. 
He  very  early  inured  himf.lf  to  bear  fatigues,  and 
liy  hunting  leopards,  and  wild  beafts,  accuilomed 
himfelf  to  the  labours  of  a  military  life.  He  was 
a  faithful  friend  to  the  Romans  ;  and  when  Aure- 
li an  had  been  taken  prifoner  by  Sapor  king  of  Per- 
fia,  Odenalus  warmly  interelled  himfelt  in  his  caufe, 
and  folicited  his  releale,  by  writing  to  the  conquerir, 
and  by  fendin:j;  him  pre'ents.  The  king  of  Perfia 
was  offended  at  this  liberty  of  Odenatus,  he  tore  ths 
letter,  and  ordered  the  prefents  that  were  offered  to 
be  thrown  intoariver;  and  inorderto  puniih  Odenatus, 
•who  had  the  impudence,  as  he  called  it,  to  pay  homage 
to  fo  great  a  monarch  as  himfelf,  he  commanded  him 
to  appear  before  him,  on  pain  of  being  devoted  to 
inftant  de(lru(5lion  with  all  his  family,  if  he  dared  to 
refufe.  Odenatus  defpifed  this  haughty  fummens  of 
Sapor,  and  oppofed  force  by  force.  He  obtained 
fome  confiderable  advantages  over  the  troops  of  the 
Ferfian  king  and  took  his  wife  prifonT,  with  a  great 
and  rich  booty.  Thefe  fervices  were  obferved  with 
gratitude  by  the  Rom.nns ,  and  Gallienus,  the  then 
tmperor,  named  Odenatus  as  his  colle.igue  on  the 
throne,  and  gave  the  title  of  AuguJIus  to  his  children 
and  to  his  wife  the  celebrated  Zenobia.  Odenatus 
itivefled  with  new  power,  refolved  to  fignalife  himfelf 
more  ccnfpicuoufly  by  conquering  the  barbarians  of 
the  north  :  but  hi'  exulting  was  ot  ihort  duration  ;  he 
perifhed  by  the  dagger  oi  one  of  his  own  relations, 
whom  he  had  flightly  offended  at  a  domeftic  enter- 
ta'nment.  He  died  at  Emefla  about  the  267th  year 
of  the  Chriftian  era.  Zenobia  fucceeded  to  his  titles 
and  hon  -urs. 

ODER,  a  river  of  Germany,  whi-h  has  its  fource 
near  a  town  of  the  fame  name  in  Si'elia,  and  on  the 
confines  of  Moravia.  It  runs  north  through  that 
province,  and  tlien  into  the  Mai che  of  Brandenburg 
and  Pomeranla,  wliere  it  forms  a  large  lake,  afterwards 
falling  into  the  Baltic  Sea  by  three  mouths  ;  between 
wnicl.  lie  the  iflands  Ufedom  and  V/olin.  Itpalfes  by 
feveral  towns  ;  as  Ratibor,  Oppelen,  Breflau,  Glogan, 
and  CrofTen,  in  Silefia  ;  Fiancfort,  Lebus,  and  Cu-- 
ftiin,  in  Brandenburg;  and  Gartz,  t>tetin,  Cammin, 
Wallin,  Uledom,  and  Wolgaft,  in  Pomcraniu. 

ODEUM,  in  Grecian  antiquity,  a  mufic-theatre, 
buili:  by  Pericles;  the  infide  of  which  was  tilled  with 
feats  and  rani'cs  of  pillars,  and  on  the  outfide  the 
roof  deicended  (helving  downwards  from  a  point  in  the 
centre,  with  many  headings,  in  imitation  of  the  king 
of  P.rfia's  pavilion.  Here  the  mufical  prizes  were 
contended  for  ;  and  here  alfo,  according  to  Arillo- 
phanes,  was  atri'  unal. 

ODIN  (lee  Frea),  in  mythology,  called  alfo  in 
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the  dialeift  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  Woden  or  Wcdan,  a      0<i!n 
name  given  by  the  an.  ient  Scythians  to  their  iiiprcme  "^ 

god,  and  alltmied,  about  70  years  before  the  Chrill- 
ian  era,  by  Sigge.  a  Scythian  prince,  who  c"  quered 
the  northern  nations,  made  great  changes  in  their  go- 
vernment, manners,  and  relij'ion,  cnj.  yed  gicat  ho- 
nours, and  had  even  divine  honours  pard  him.  Accor- 
ding to  the  account  jjiven  of  this  con'iueror  by  Snorro, 
the  ancient  hillorian  of  Norway,  and  his  commentator 
Torfoeus,  Odin  was  a  Scythian,  who  withdrew. himfelf, 
with  many  others  in  his  train,  by  flight,  from  the  ven- 
geance oi  the  Romans,  under  the  condufl  of  Pompej  ; 
ai  d  having  officiated  as  prieft  in  his  own  country,  he 
alfumed  the  direction  cf  the  religious  worfhip,  as  well 
as  the  civil  government,  of  the  nations  which  he  con- 
quered. Having  fubdued  Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Nor- 
way, he  retired  to  Sweden,  where  he  died.  There  is 
nothing  certain  in  this  account ;  but  it  is  probable,  th.it 
the  god,  whofe  pn  phet  or  priefl  this  Scythian  pretend- 
ed to  be,  was  named  Odin,  and  that  the  ignorance  of 
fucceeding  ages  confounded  the  Deity  with  his  prieft, 
compofmg  out  of  the  attributes  of  the  one,  and  the 
hiftory  of  the  other,  the  character  of  the  northern 
conqueror.  He  deluded  the  people  by  his  enchant- 
ments and  fkill  in  magic  :  having  cut  off  the  head  of 
one  Mimer,  wlio  in  his  lifetime  was  in  great  reputa- 
tion for  wifdom,  he  caufed  it  to  be  embalmed,  and 
perfuaded  the  Scandinavians  that  he  had  reftored  it  to 
the  ufe  of  fpeech  ;  and  he  caufed  it  to  pronounce  what- 
ever oracles  he  wanted.  The  Icelandic  chronicles  re- 
prefent  Odin  as  the  moft  eloquent  and  perfuafive  of 
men  ;  they  afcribe  to  him  the  introduclion  of  the  art 
of  po'>try  among  the  Scandinavians,  and  likewife  the 
invention  of  the  Runic  chara(fters.  He  had  alfo  the 
addrefs  to  perfuade  his  followers,  that  he  could  run 
over  the  world  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  ;  that  he 
had  the  direction  of  the  air  and  tempefts  ;  that  he  could 
transform  himfelf  into  all  forts  of  fhapes,  could  raife 
the  dead,  could  foretel  thin_;s  to  come,  deprive  his 
enemies,  by  enchantment,  of  health  and  vigour,  and 
difcover  all  the  treafures  concealed  in  the  earth.  They 
add,  that  by  his  tender  and  melodious  airs,  he  could 
make  the  plains  and  mountains  open  and  expand  with 
delight;  and  that  the  ghofts,  thus  attraded,  would 
leave  their  infernal  caverns,  and  ffand  motionlefs  about 
him.  Nor  was  he  lefs  dreadful  and  furious  in  battle; 
changing  himfelf  into  the  fhape  of  a  bear,  a  wild  hull, 
or  a  lion,  and  amidll  ranks  of  enemies  committing  the 
moft  horrible  devaftation,  without  receiving  any 
wound  himfelf. 

Dr  Henry  gives  this  account  of  him  :   "  Odin  is  be-  rj      .. 
lievcd  to  have  been  the  name  of  the  one  true  God  HiS.of. 
among  the  firft  colonies  who  came  from  the  eail  and  tain.vo 
peopled  Germany  and  Scandinavia,  and  among  their 
pofterity  for  feveral   ages.     But  at  length  a  mighty 
conjueror,  the  leader  of  a  new  armv  of  adventurers 
from  the  eaft,  over-run  the  north  of  Europe,  erefled 
a  great  empire,  a'llimed  the  name  of  Oditi,  and  claim- 
ed the  honouis  which  had  been  formerly  paid  to  tliat 
deity.      From  thenceforward  this  deified  mortal,  un- 
der the  name  of  Odm  or  IVodbi,  became  the  chief  ob- 
jecf  of  the  idolatrous  worflnp  of  the  Saxons  and  Danes 
in  this  illuid,  as  well  as  of  many  wther  nati.ns.     Ha- 
ving been  a  m.i^hty  and  fuccefsful  warrior,  he  was  be- 
lieved to  be  the   god  of  war,  who  gave  vidory,  and 
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revived  courage  in  the  confiicV.  Having  civilized,  in 
fome  nieaiure,  the  countries  which  he  conquered,  and 
'  introduced  arts  formerly  unknown,  he  v^'as  alio  wor- 
,  ihippcd  as  the  god  of  arts  and  artift';.  In  a  word  to 
this  Odin  his  deluded  vvorlhippers  iinpioufly  a'cribed 
all  the  attriljutes  which  belong  only  to  the  tiue  God  ; 
to  him,  they  built  magniiicent  temples,  offered  many 
facritices,  and  confecrated  the  fourth  day  of  the  week, 
which  is  ilill  called  by  his  name  in  England  and  in 
all  the  oihcr  countries  where  lie  was  formerly  worlhip- 
ped.  Notwithllanding  all  this,  the  founders  of  all  tlie 
kingdoms  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  heptarchy  pretended  to 
be  defcended  from  Wodin,  and  fome  of  them  at  the 
dillance  only  of  a  few  generations." 

Od/a',9  Fire.  We  have  this  account  of  it  in  Cough's 
Cambden,  "  InEvie  parilh,  in  the  Orkneys,  near  the  fea 
are  fome  rocks,  which  frequently  in  the  night  appear  on 
fire  :  and  the  church  of  St  Michael  there  was  of  en  ke.a 
full  of  lights,  called  fires  fent  by  Odin  to  guard  their 
tombs,  but  now  ceafed.  This  m  ly  be  a  meteor,  or 
fome  inflammable  matter  on  the  cliffs,  as  at  Char- 
mouth,  Dorfet." 

ODINUS,  a  celebrated  hero  of  antiquity,  who 
llourilhed  about  70  years  before  the  Chrillian  era,  in 
the  northern  parts  of  ancient  Germany,  or  in  the  mo- 
dern kingdom  of  Denmark.  He  was  at  the  fame  time 
a  prieft,  a  foldier,  a  poet,  a  moharch,  and  a  vidor, 
He  impofed  upon  the  credulity  of  his  fup-rftitious 
countrj-men,  and  made  them  believe  tliat  he  could 
raife  the  dead,  and  that  he  was  acquainted  witli  fiuu- 
rity.  When  he  had  extended  his  power,  and  incrcufed 
his  fame  by  conquefl;  and  by  artifice,  he  determined  to 
die  in  a  different  way  from  other  men.  He  aff;mb!ed 
his  friends,  and  with  the  lliarp  point  of  a  lance  he  made 
in  his  body  nine  different  wounds  in  the  form  of  a  circle; 
and  when  expiring  he  declared  that  he  was  going  to 
Scythia,  where  he  would  become  an  immortal  god. 
He  added,  that  he  would  prepare  blifs  and  felicity  for 
thofe  of  his  country  who  lived  a  virtuous  life,  who 
fought  with  bravery,  and  who  died  like  heroes  in  the 
field  of  battle.  Thefe  injunftions  had  the  v.'ilhed  for 
cffeft ;  his  countrymen  fuperftitioufly  believed  him, 
and  conftantly  recommended  themfelves  to  his  protec- 
tion when  they  engaged  in  battle  ;  and  tliey  entreated 
him  to  receive  the  fouls  of  fuch  as  fell  in  war. 

De  Od/o  et  Alia.      See  Falfe  Imfrisonmf.nt. 

The  writ  di-  ocVio  et  alia  was  anciently  ufed  to  be  di- 
rcded  to  the  Iheriff,  commanding  him  to  inquire  whe- 
tlier  a  prifoner  charged  with  murder  was  committed 
upon  jull  caufe  of  fulpicion,  or  merely /);-5^.Vr  odium  ct 
ttliam,  for  hatred  and  ill  will ;  and  if  upon  the  inqui- 
fition  due  caufe  of  fufpicion  did  not  then  appear,  then 
there  iffued  another  writ  for  the  iheriff  to  admit  him 
to  bail.  This  writ,  according  to  Brafton,  ought  not 
to  be  denied  to  any  man  :  it  being  exprefsly  ordered 
to  be  made  oxA  grath,  without  any  denial,  hj  magna 
charfa,c.  26.  and  flatate  Wcltm.  2.  13  Edw.  I.  c.  19. 
but  the  ft:mue  of  GloceRer,  6  Edw.  I.  c.  9.  reftrain- 
ed  it  in  the  cafe  of  killing  by  mifadventure  or  fell-de- 
fence, and  theftatate  28  Edw.  HI.  c.  9.  abolilhed  it 
in  all  cafes  whatlbever  :  but  as  the  ftat.  42  Ed.  III.  c.  i. 
repealed  all  ftatntes  then  in  being,  contrary  to  the 
great  charter.  Sir  Edward  Coke  is  of  opinion  that  the 
writ  de  cdio  it  at'ia  was  thereby  revived.  See  li.iB^.is 
Corpus. 
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ODD  (St),  fccond  abbot  of  Clngni  in  France  was 
illullrious  for  learning  and  piety  in'the  icth  century. 
The  ianiility  of  his  liie  connibuted  greatly  to  enlarge 
the  congregation  of  Cluyni ;  and  'he  was  fo  efteenied, 
that  popes,  bifhops,  and  fecular  princes,  u.lially  chofs 
him  the  arbiter  of  their  difputes.  He  died  about  the 
year  942,  and  his  woiks  are  printed  in  the  Bibliothcque 
ot  Clugni. 

0:10  Ca72tianus,  fo  called  as  being  a  native  of  Kent 
in  England,  was  a  Bencdifiine  monk  in  the  12th  cen- 
tury, in  which  order  his  learning  and  eloquence  raifed 
him  to  the  dignity  of  prior  and  abbot.  Archbilhop 
Becket  was  his  fr.end  :  .and  his  panegyric  was  made  by 
John  of  Salifbury.  He  compofed  Commentaries  on 
the  Pentateuch,  and  thefecond  book  of  Kings  ;  Moral 
Reflexions  on  the  Pfilms  ;  treatifes  intitled,  De  enen 
Philijlim;  De  morxhus  Eceleficji'uis  ;  De 'Mis ct  vhtuubiii 
Anliiicc,  &c. 

ODOACER,  according  to  Ennodius,  was  meanly 
born,  and  only  a  private  mm  ni  the  guards  of  the 
emperor  Auguilulus,  when  (A.  D.  476,  under  thecon- 
fudhip  of  Baiiiicus  andArmatus)  the  baib.aians  chofe 
him  for  the  leader.  I'he  barbarians  thought,  as  they 
often  defended  Italy,  they  had  a  right  at  ieall  to  part 
of  it  :  but  upon  demanding  it  they  were  refuied,  and 
die  confequence  was  a  revolt.  Odoacer  is  laid  to 
have  been  a  man  ot  uncommon  parts,  capable  alike 
ot  commanding  an  army  or  governing  a  ftate.  Ha- 
ving Ictt  his  own  country  when  he  was  very  young 
to  ferve  in  Italy,  as  he  was  of  a  ftature  remarkabiy 
tall,  he  was  admitted  among  the  emperor's  guards, 
and  continued  in  that  ftation  til  the  above  year: 
when,  putting  himfelf  at  the  head  of  the  barbarians 
in  the  Roman  pay,  who,  though  of  difi^rent  nations, 
had  unanimoufly  chofen  l.im  for  their  leader,  he  march- 
ed againfl;  Oreiles,  and  his  fon  Auguftulus,  who 
Itill  refufed  to  Ihare  any  of  the  lands  in  Italy.  The 
Romans  were  inferior  both  in  numbers  and  valour, 
and  were  eafily  conquered  :  Orettes  was  ordered  to 
be  flain  ;  but  the  emperor  Auguftulus  was  fpared,  and, 
though  llripped  of  his  dignity,  was  treated  with  hu- 
manity, and  allov/cd  a  liberal  fum  for  his  own  fup- 
port  and  for  that  of  his  relations.  Odoacer,  was  pro- 
claimed king  of  Italy  ;  but  affumed  neither  the  purple 
nor  any  otlier  mark  of  imperial  confequence.  He 
was  afterwards  defeated  and  flain  by  Tiieodoric  the 
Oflrogoth.     See  Ostrogoth. 

ODONTALGIA,  the  toothach.  Sec  Medi- 
ciNii,  n°  210  and  41 1. 

ODONTOIDE,  in  anatomy,  an  appellation  riven 
to  the  procefs  of  the  fecond  vertebra  of  the  neck,  n-oni 
its  relemblance  to  a  tooth. 

ODOROUS,  or  Odoriferous,  appellations  given 
to  whatever  I'mells  ffrongly,  whether  they  be  fetid  or 
agreeable ;  but  chiefly  to  things  whofe  fmeii  is  brilk 
and  pleafant. 

ODYSSEY,  the  name  of  an  epic  poem  compofed 
by  Homer,  which,  when  compared  with  the  Iliad, 
e,\-hibits  its  author  as  the  felting  fun,  whofe  onui- 
deur  remains  without  the  heat  of  his  meridean  b.an:s 

The  poet's  defign  in  the  Odylfey  was  to  paint  the 
miferies  of  a  kingdom  in  the  abfence  of  i.s  llipreme 
governor,  and  the  evil  confequences  refulting  from  a 
difregard  of  law,  and  of  that  fubordinatiou  without 
winch  fociety  cannot  exiib  With  this  view  he  fets 
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bcfo-o  ills  countrymen  the  adventures  of  a  prince  who  nefs  and  cold,  yieliing  little  refiftance,  retaining  the 

had  been  obliged  to  foriake  his  native  country,  and  print  ot  the  finger  when  preiFcd  with  it,  and  accompa- 

to  head  an  army  of  his  fubjefts  in  a  foreign  cxpedi-  nit-d  wiih  little  or  no  pain. 

ti.n  ;  and  lie  artfully  contrives,  without  interru])ting  This  tumour  obtains  no  certain  fituation  in  any  par- 

tlie  narrative,    to   make  the  reader  acqaaintid  with  ticular    part    of   the    body,   fince  the  head,  eye  liJs, 

the  ftate  of  the  country  in  the  abfence  of  its  fovereign.  har.ds,  and  fometimcs  part,  fometimcs  th:  whole  body. 

The  chief  having  glorioufly  finiihed  the  enterprilc   in  is  afll'ftcd  with  it.     Wlicn  the  laft  mentioned  is  the 

wh'ch  he  was  en^ragcd,  was  returning  with  liis  army ;  ca!e,  the  patient  is  fald  to  be  troubled  with  a  cachexy, 

but  in  fpite  of  all  his  eagerncfs  to  be  at  home,  he  leiicophkgmatia,    or  dropfy.     But  if  any  particular 

^^•as  detained  on  the  way  by  tempefts  for  feveral  years,  part  is  more  fiitjji5t  to  this  diforder  than  another,  it 


and  call  upon  feveral  countries  dilFering  from  each    is  cert;*inly  the  feet,   which  are  at  that  time  calle 
other  in  manners  and  in  government.     In  thefe  dan-   fivc'lcd iir  ddiincitous  feet. 

gers  his  companions,  not  (trictly  obeying  his  orders,  OEDERA,  in  botany:  A  genus  of  the  polygamia 
perilh  through  their  own  fault.  Jn  the  mean  time  fegregata  order,  belonging  to  tlie  fyngenefia  clafs  of 
the  grandees  of  his  country  aljufe  the  freedom  wh^ch  plants.  The  calyces  are  multiflorous :  the  coroUets 
his  abfence  gave  them;  confume  his  eftate  ;  conlpire  tuliular,  hermaplirodite,  and  one  or  two  feminine  ones 
to  dedroy  liis  fon  ;  endeavour  to  compel  his  quetn  to  ligulate  ;  the  receptacle  is  chaffy  •he  pappus  witli  nu- 
accept  one  of  them  for  her   hulband ;   and    indulge    mcrous  chaff. 

themfelves  in  eveiy  fpecies  of  violence,  irom  a  per-         OEDIPLiS,  the  unfortunate  king  of  Thebes,  whofe 

fuafion  that  he  would  never  return.     In  this  they  were    hiftory  is  partly  fabulous,  flourilhed  about  1266  B.  C. 

difappointed.     He  returns;    and  difcovering  himfelf    It  is  faid  he  was  given  by  his  father  to  a  ihepherd, 

only  to  his  fon  and  fome  others  who  had  malntaintd    who  was  ordered   to  put  him  to  death,  in  order  to 

their  allegiance,  he  is  an  eye  witnefs  of  the  infijlence    prevent  the  misfortunes  with  which  he  was  threatened 

of  his  enemies,  punilhes  them  according  to  their  de-    by  an  oracle.     But  the  Ihepherd,  being  unwilling  to 

ferts,  and  reftores  to  his  ifland  that  tranquillity  and    kiil  him  with  his  own  hands,   tied  him  by  the  feet 

repofe  to  which  it  had  been  a  ilranger  during    the    to  a  tree,  that  he  might  be  devoured  by  wild  beads. 

rnanv  years  of  his  abf.nce.  The  infant  was  h..wever  found  in  this  fitgation   by 

Such  is  the  fable  of  the  Odyffey,  in  which  there    another  Ihepherd  named  Phorlas,  who  carried  him  to 

is  no  opportunity  of  dilplaying  that  vigour  and  fub-    Polybu-.  king  of  Corinth;  where  the  queen,  having 

limity  which  charaflerife  the  Iliad.      "  It   defcends    no  children,  educated  him  with  as  much  care  as  if  he 

t  Blair's     from  the  dignity  of  gods  and  heroesf ,  and  warlike    had  been  h:r  own  fon.     When  he  was  grown  up,  he 

JLcClures.     atthlevements ;  but  in  recompence  we  have  more  plea-    was  inform.d  that  he  was  not  the  fon  ot  Polybus :  on 

fmg  piiftures  of  ancient  manners.     Inftead  of  that  fe-    which,  by  order  of  the  oracle,  he   went  to  feck  f>r 

roci'y  which  reigi.s  in  die  other  poem,  thi.  prelents  us    his  lather  in  Phocis ;  but  fcarce  was  he  arrived  in  that 

with   the  moft  andible  images  of  hoipitality  and  hu-    country,  when  he  met  his  father  on  the  road,   and 

manity  ;  entertains  us  with  nany  a  wonderful  adven-    killed  him  wi.hout  knowing  him.     A  (hort  time  after, 

ture  ;  and  inllrufts  us  by  fuch  a  ccmftant  vein  >jf  mo-    having  delivered  the  country  from  tlie  monfter  called 

rality    and    virtue    which   runs  through  the  pcem,"    the  Sp  inx,  he  m.arried  Jocafta,  without  knowing  that 

fometimcs  in  precepts,  and  always  in  the  condud:  of    Ihe  was  his  mother,  and  had  four  children  by  her;  but 

the  hero,  that  we  fliould  not  wonder  if  Greece,  which    afterwards,  being  informed  of  his  incert,he  quitted  the 

gave  the  appellation  of  xvife  to  men  who  uttered  fingle    throne,  and,  thinking  himfelf  unworthy  of  the  light, 

fentences  cf  truth,  had  given  to  Homer  the  title  of    put  out  his  eyes.     Eteocles  and  Polynices,  who  were 

the  father  cfinrlue,  for  introducing  into  his  work  fuch    celebrated  amongfl  the  Greeks,  were  born  of  this  in- 

a  number  of  moral  maxims.     As  a  poem,  however,    ceft'iou^  marriage. 

the  Odylfey  has  its  faults.  The  laft  twelve  books  are  OEGWA,  a  town  on  the  gold  coaft  of  Africa, 
t'-'dious  and  languid  ;  and  we  are  difappointed  by  the  (landing,  according  to  Artus,  on  the  brow  of  an  emi- 
calm  bcliaviour  of  Penelope  upon  the  discovery  of  her  ncnce,  railing  itfe'f  by  a  gentle  aicent  to  a  confiderable 
Ion'-  loft  hufband.  height,  and  defended  by  rocks^againll  which  the  waves 

OECONOMICS,  the  art  of  managing  the  affairs  beat  with  the  utmoft  violence,  the  noife  of  which  is 
of  a  f  imily  or  community ;  and  hence  the  perfon  who    heard  at  a  great  dillance. 

takes  care  of  the  revenues  and  other  affairs  of  churches,  Barbot  afhrms,  that  Oegwa  contains  above  500 
mnnafteries,  and  the  like,  is  term  d  vcaiovius.  houfes,  disjoined  by  narrow  crooked  ftreets  ;  and  that 

OECONOM V',  denotes  the  prudent  condudt,  or  dif-  from  ;he  fea  it  has  the  appearance  of  an  amphitheatre, 
creet  and  i'rugal  management,  whether  of  a  man's  own  Des  Marchais  reduces  the  number  of  houfes  to  200, 
ellate  or  that  of  another.  in  the  centre  of  winch  Ifands  a  large  fquare  building. 

Animal  Oeconomy,  comprehends  the  various  opera-    the  repofitory  of  their  goldduil:  and  other  conmio- 
tions  of  nature  in  the  generation,  nutrition,  and  pre-    dities.     The  houfes  are  built  of  eartli  and  clay,  but 
f  See  Gene- fervation  of  animals  f.     The  docffrine  of  the  animal    convenient,    and    well  furnilhed  with  chairs,    ftools, 
ration, Nil    occonomy  is  nearly  conneft°d  with  phyfr.logy,  which    mats,  carpets,  earthen  pots,  and  even  looking-glaifes, 
tiiiion,  &c.  g^p|.j;,^5  f],g  feveral  parts  of  the  human  bouy,  their    which  laft  they  purchafe  from  the  Europeans.     No 
ftiuclure,  ufe,  S'c      See  Amatomv  and  Medicine.         part  of  the  coaft  is  b.tter  provided  with  all  kinds  of 
OECUlNIENiCAL,   fignifies  the  fame  \v\h  general    eatables,  which  are  fen t  in  from  th>j  adj  icent  cantons, 
or  ti-il-verfat ;  as  trcunicnical  council,  bllhop,  &c.  and  fold  in  public  markets.      Every   thing  is  bought 

OEDEMA,  or  PHLtCMATic  Tumour,  in  medi-    and  fold  wiih  gold-duft,  which  is  xhz  ftandard  of  all 
cine  and  fnrgery,  a  fort  of  tum.our  attended  with  pale-   otlier  commodi'.ies,  and  brougln  hither  in  great  abun- 
dance 
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dance  from  all  quarters  of  Fetu,  Abrnmbo,  Affiento, 
and  ManiJiiigo.  The  gold  is  fold  by  wci[;ht,  and  ilic 
quaiitit)  determined  by  nice  leaks,  made  in  the  coun- 
try bci'orc  it  was  frequented  by  the  Europeans :  a 
proof  that  thofe  negroes  are  not  wholly  ignorant  of 
the  mi-'re  refined  principles  of  mechanics.  Next  to 
gold,  the  chief  commerce  of  the  place  coniilts  in 
tlie  falc  of  fifli,  of  which  ihey  catch  prodigious  quan- 
tities on  the  coall.  Although  the  natives  are  brave 
and  warlike,  yet  in  time  of  peace  no  people  are  mote 
indullrious,  their  whole  time  b_ing  employed  in  catch- 
ina;  filh  or  cultiva  ing  tlie  fruiis  of  the  earth.  They 
are  extremely  expert  in  throwing  the  line,  and  fifhing 
by  the  hook  ;  nor  is  their  intrepidity  in  combating 
the  elements,  and  purfuing  their  employments  in  all 
kinds  of  weather,  l-!s  uftonilhing.  Every  day  in  the 
week,  except  WfUiefday,  whieh  is  facred  to  the 
Fetiche,  they  em;*'  ,  in  their  feveral  occupations,  and 
no  feafon  of  the  year  is  exempted  trom  filhing.  Their 
canoes  weather  llorms  which  would  endanger  the 
largefl  iliipping  ;  anJ  the  negroes  liave  the  dexterity 
of  makiu'j  t!;cir  advantage  of  thofe  feafons,  which 
oblige  others  to  difcoiitinue  their  labours,  by  throw- 
ing their  lines  wiih  the  fame  fuccefs  in  tempelluous 
as  in  calm  weather. 

OELAND,  an  ifland  of  Sweden,  feated  on  the 
Baltic  fea,  betwen  the  continent  of  Gothland  and  the 
ifle  of  Gothland.  It  lies  between  56°  and  57°  of  north 
latitude,  and  between  17°  and  18°  of  eaft  longitude. 
It  is  about  60  miles  in  length,  and  15  in  breadth; 
having  a  wholcfome  air,  and  a  fertile  foil,  with  rifi  ig 
hills,  and  feveral  callles.  It  has  no  town  of  any  great 
note. 

OENANTHE,  water  dropwort  :  A  genus  of 
the  digynia  order,  belonging  to  the  pentandria  clafs 
of  plants ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under 
the  45  th  order,  Umldlatie.  The  florets  are  difform  ; 
thofe  of  tlie  difc  fefllle  and  barren  ;  the  fruit  crowned 
■with  the  calyx.  There  are  five  fpecies ;  of  which 
the  moft  remarkable  are  the  crocate  or  hemlock  drop- 
vort,  growing  frequently  on  the  banks  of  ditches,  ri- 
vers, and  lakes  in  many  parts  of  Britain.  The  root 
and  leaves  of  this  plant  are  a  ftrong  poifon  ;  feveral 
perfons  have  perilhed  by  eating  it  through  mlftake, 
either  for  water-parfnips  or  for  celery,  which  laft  it 
refembles  pretty  much  in  its  leaves.  So  exceedingly 
deleterious  is  this  plant,  that  Mr  Lightfoot  tells  us 
he  has  heard  the  late  Mr  Chriftophar  d'Ehret,  the 
celebrated  botanic  painter,  fay,  that  while  he  was 
drawing  it,  the  fmell  or  effluvia  onlv  rendered  him  fo 
giddy,  that  he  was  feveral  times  obhged  to  quit  the 
room  and  walk  out  in  the  frefli  air  to  recover  himfelf; 
but  recollefting  at  laft  what  might  be  the  probable 
caufe  of  his  repeated  illnefs,  he  opened  the  door  and 
winJow-s  of  the  room,  and  the  free  air  then  enabled 
him  to  fmllh  his  work  without  any  more  returns  of 
the  giddinefs.  Mr  Li^dufoot  informs  us,  that  he 
has  given  a  fpoonful  of  the  juice  of  this  plant  to  a 
dog,  but  without  any  other  eiFe.rt  than  that  of  making 
him  very  fick  and  Ibipld.  In  about  an  hour  here- 
covered  ;  and  our  author  has  {ze.n  a  'joat  eat  it  \\  ith  im- 
punity. Tu  fuch  of  the  human  fpecies  as  have  unfor- 
tunately eat  any  part  of  this  plant,  a  vomit  is  the  moll 
approved  remedy. 

Lobel  calls  this  vegetable  xmmth:  aqualica  cicutj:  fa- 
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c'te.  It  grows  » t  great  plenty  ;dl  over  Pembrolcefhire,  Oer.amhe 
and  is  called  by  the  inhabitant  five jingereil  root :  it 
is  much  ufed  by  them  in  cataplafms  for  the  felon  or  , 
worlt  kind  of  whitlow.  They  eat  ibme  parts  <  fit,  but 
carel'uUy  avoid  the  roots  or  Italk.  Thefe  indeed  are 
of  a  moll  pernicious  nature,  and  never  fiil  to  piove 
iallantly  f  ital,  unlels  a  proper  remedy  is  apphed.  The 
iollowing  inilanec,  in  addition  to  what  has  been  faid, 
oi  the  elfeds  ot  tliis  plant  on  man,  is  given  in  the 
Gentlem  m's  Maga/.ine  for  July  1 747. 

I'hree  French  piifoners  being  in  the  fields  near  the 
town  of  Pembroke,  dug  up  a  large  (luantity  of  a  plant 
willi  its  roots  (which  they  took  to  be  wild  ceiery)  to 
eat  with  their  brea'd  and  butter  for  dinner.  After 
waihing  it,  while  yet  in  the  field,  they  all  three  eat, 
or  rather  only  tailed,  of  the  roots. 

As  they  were  entering  the  town,  one  of  them  was 
feized  with  convulfions.  The  other  two  ran  and  fent 
a  furgeon,  who  endeavoured  firft  to  bleed,  and  then 
vomit  him  ;  but  in  vain,  and  he  died  prefently. 

Ignorant  of  the  caufe  of  their  comrade's  death, 
and  of  their  own  danger,  they  gave  of  thefe  roots 
to  eight  other  prifoners,  who  all  eatfome  of  them  with 
their  dinner. 

A  fev.'  minutes  after,  the  two  who  gathered  the  plants 
were  feized  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  finl :  of  which 
one  died  :  The  other  was  bled,  and  an  emetic  with 
great  difficulty  forced  down,  on  account  o)  his  jaws  be- 
ing fet.  This  oper/.ting,  he  recovered  ;  was  fome  time 
much  affefted  With  a  dizzinefs  in  his  head,  thout;h  not 
fick,or  in  the  leaft  difordered  in  his  ftomach.  The  o- 
ther  eight,  being  bled  and  vomited  immediately,  were 
foon  well. 

This  vegetable  is  fo  extremely  like  celery,  .and  there- 
fore, as  in  the  above  cafe,  fo  apt  to  be  millaken  for  it, 
that  it  cannot  beenonghguardedagainltby  allwho  have 
a  proper  regard  for  tliemfelves.  In  the  plate  (See  Plate 
CCCXLVIII.),  X  is  the  Ihape  of  the  root,  a,  The 
part  cut  ot  from  the  ftalk.  i,  A  branch  t::ken  from 
the  bottom  of  the  ftalk,  where  the  leaves  are  largeft.  c, 
A  top  branch  with  the  umbels  of  flowers.  </,  An  an- 
terior view  of  the  flower  in  its  natural  fize.  e,  A  pof- 
terior  view  of  the  ame.  /,  The  anterior  appearance  of 
the  flower  thi-ough  a  microfcope.  g,  The  pofterior 
view  of  the  fime.  /j,  A  view  of  the  rudiments  of  the 
fruit  after  the  decay  of  the  flower.  /,  The  fime  mag- 
nified.     A*   Theihape  of  aleaf  of  a/i?;^.      B,  A  leaf 

of  parilcy. Thefe  two  are  printed,  to  prevent  any 

unhappy  miftakein  eating  the  poifonous  plant  infteadof 


either.  We  have  ad.ied  to  the  figures  of  this  dange.-ous 
plant  thefe  leaves  of  celery  and  parfley,  which,  as  we 
have  faid,  it  greatly  refembles,  in  order  to  (how  our 
readers  how  cartful  they  ought  to  be  in  cafe  of  an  ac- 
cident becaufe  of  rhi-  fimiiarity. 

OENKJE,-!n  b  tany,  a  fpecies  of  iris.     See  Iris. 

OENOPr./E,  in  Grecian  antiquity,  a  kind  of 
cenibrs  at  Athens,  who  regul  ited  entertainments, 
and  took  care  that  none  drank  too  much  nor  too 
little. 

OENOS,  in  ornithology,  tlie  name  ufed  by  authors 
for  the  ll  ckdove,  or  wo^^d-pigeon,  called  alfo  by 
fome  viiiago,  fomewhat  larger  dianthe  common  pigeon, 
but  of  the  iame  fliape  and  general  colour.  Its  neck 
is  of  a  fine  changeable  hue,  as  differently  oppofed  to 
the  light  ;  and  its  breaft,  ihouldcrs,  and  wings,  arc  of 
A  a  2  a 
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Oennthora.  a  fine  purplidi  hue,  or  reJ  wine  colour,  from  whence 
"         i:  h.(s  its  name  viitago.     IiS  lej,'s  are  red,  and  leathered 
a  little  below  the  joint. 

OENOTHERA,  tree-primrose:  A  genus  of 
the  monogyaia  order,  bdonging  lo  theoftandiia  clai's 
of  plants  :  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under 
the  17th  order,  Caly:anthyma.  The  calyx  is  quadri- 
fid  ;  the  petals  four  ;  the  capfule  cylindric  beneath  ; 
the  feeds  n^ked.  There  are  fcvcn  fpecies  ;  the  mofb 
remarkable  of  wliich  arc, 

1 .  The  Biennes,  or  common  biennial  tree-primrofe. 
It  hath  a  long,  thick,  deeply-ilriking  root :  crowned 
with  many  large,  oval,  fpear-lhaped,  plane,  fpreading 
leaves;  iiprigh',  thick,  lirm,  rough,  hairy  ftems,  rifing 
three  or  four  feet  high  ;  gamilhed  with  long,  narrow, 
lanceolate,  clofe-fitting  leaves,  iiTegularly  ;  and  at  all 
the  axil'as,  from  the  middle  upwards,  large  bright 
yellow  flowers. 

2.  Oclovalvis,  or  oflovalved,  fmooth,  biennial  tree- 
primrofe,  hath  upright,  firm,  fomewhat  hairy  ftems, 
riling  a  yard  high  ;  oblong,  fpear-fhaped,  pointed, 
plane,  fmooth  leaves  ;  and  at  the  axillas  large  bright- 
yellow  flowers. 

3.  The  fi  uticofo,  or  (hrubby,  narrow-leaved,  peren- 
nial tree  primrofe,  hath  long  thick  roots  ;  upright 
uiider-fhrubby  like  red  ftems,  two  or  three  feet  high  ; 
fpear-fliapeJ,  lightly-indented  leaves  ;  and  at  the  axil- 
las  pedunculated  clutters  of  yellow  flowers,  fucceeded 
by  pedicellatcd,  acute-angled  capfules. 

4.  The  puniila,  or  low  perennial  tree-primrofe,  hath 
fibrous  roots,  crowned  with  many  oval,  fpear  Ihaped, 
clofe-fittins;  leaves  ;  flender  herbaceous  ftems  from  10 
to  12  inches  long;  garnifhed  with  fpear  Ihaped,  blunt, 
fmootlt  leaves,  having  very  ihortfoot  (talks  ;  and  at  the 
axillas  fmallilh  bright  yellow  flowers,  fucceeded  by 
acuteai^gled  capfules. 

All  thefe  plants  flower  very  profufely  in  June  and 
July,  coming  out  almoft  half  the  length  of  the  ftalks 
from  the  axillas ;  and  as  the  ftalk  advances  in  ftature 
r.ew  flowers  are  produced,  fucceeding  thofe  below  ;  in 
which  order  the  plants  continue  flowering  from  about 
midfummer  till  Oiflober :  each  flower  is  moderately 
large  and  confplcuous,  confifting  of  four  plane  petals, 
whiih  with  the  calyx  forms  a  very  long  tube  below, 
and  fpreading  above,  generally  expand  moft  towards 
the  evening  ;  and  are  fucceeded  by  plenty  of  feed  in 
autumn  for  propagation. 
;!.  Thefe  plants  are  exotics  from  America  ;  but  are  all 
":  very  hardy,  profper  in  any  common  ibil  and  fituation, 
.  and  have  been  long  in  the  Englifh  gardens  efpecially 
the  tlircs  firll  forts  ;  but  the  Oenothera  biennis,  is  tlie 
moft  commonly  known. 

The  firft  and  fecond  fpecies  are  biennial,  and  the 
third  and  fourth  are  perennial  in  root. 

They  are  proper  to  be  employed  as  plants  of  orna- 
ment lor  embelliihing  the  pleafure-garden  ;  they  may 
be  placed  anywhere,  and  will  effect  a  very  agreeable 
variety  three  or  four  months  v/ith  their  plentiful  blow 
c  I  flovrcrs. 

The  biennial  kinds  muft  be  raifed  annually  from 
feed,  for  they  totally  perifn  after  they  have  flowered. 
But  the  perennials,  once  raifed,  continue  for  years  by 
the  root. 

The  prop.'gation  of  all  forts  is  by  feed,  and  the 
perennial  ally  by  parting  the  roots. 


OEXOTRIA,  an  ancient  name  of  Italy  ;  fo  called 
fr  m  the  Oeriolri,  (Virt'il)  ;  inhabiting  between  Pae- 
ftum  and  Tarentum,  (Ovid).  Originally  Arcadians, 
(Dionyfius  IL^rlicarnalfEEus),who  came  under  the  con- 
duift  of  Oenotrus  fon  of  Lycaon,  17  generations  be- 
fore the  war  of  Troy,  or  459  years,  at  27  years  each 
generation,  and  gave  name  to  the  people.  Cato  de- 
rives the  name  from  Oeno'.rus,  king  of  the  Sabines  and 
Etrufcans ;  but  Varro  from  Oenotrus  king  of  ihe  La- 
tins ;  and  Servius  from  the  Greek  name  for  wine,  for 
which  Italy  v/as  famous  ;  of  which  opinion  is  Strabo. 

OENO'i'RIDES  (Sirabo,  Pliny)  two  fmall  ifiands 
■in  the  Tufcan  fea,  overagainft  Velia,  a  town  of  Lu- 
cania,  called  Pontia  and  Ifcia  ;  now  Pcn%a  and  Jfchta 
on  the  coaft  of  the  Principato  Citra,  or  to  the  weft  of 
Naples.  So  called  from  the  Oenotrl,  an  ancient  people 
of  Italy. 

OESEL,  an  ifland  of  the  Baltic  fea,  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  gulf  of  Livonia.  It  is  about  70  miles 
in  length,  and  50  in  breadth,  and  contains  10  pariflies. 
It  is  defended  by  the  fortrefl'es  of  Airenfljurg  and 
Sonneburg.  It  lies  between  22^  and  24''  of  eaft  longi- 
tude, and  between  58°  and  59°  of  north  latitude. 

OESOPHAGUS,  in  anatomj',  the  Gula,  or  Gui- 
le!, is  a  membranaceotis  canal,  reaching  from  the  fau- 
ces to  the  ftomach,  and  conveying  into  it  the  food  ta- 
ken in  at  the  mouth.     See  Anatomy,  n'*  92. 

OESTRUS,    in    zoology,  a  genus  of  infedls  be-      Plate 
longing  to  the  order  of  diptera.     It  has  no  mouth  ;  cccxlix. 
but  three  punftures,  without  trunk  or  beak :  Antennas 
taper,  proceeding  from  a  lenticular  joint.     There  are 
five  fpecies. 

1 .  Bo-uh,  the  breeze  or  gad-fly. — Thorax  yellow, 
witli  a  bl.ick  tranfverfe  line  between  the  wings  :  Ab- 
domen tawny,  with  fine  black  tranfverfe  lines ;  laft 
fegment  black  :  Wings  white,  with  a  brown  tranf- 
verfe line,  and  three  brown  fpots.  Size  of  the  large 
blue  fly.  Depofits  its  eggs  tinder  the  fkin  on  the 
backs  of  oxen,  where  the  maggots  are  nourlihed  the 
whole  winter  till  the  month  of  June;  and  plague  the 
cattle  fo  all  the  fummer,  that  they  are  obliged  to  fly 
for  refuge  irito  the  water,  and  dare  not  quit  it  the 
whole  day. 

2.  The  hamorrhoiela'is. — Body  long,  black,  covered 
with  tawny  hair;  middle  of  the  thorax  leis  hairy; 
wings  immaculate  ;  antenna  very  ftiort:  Length  half 
an  inch.  Depofits  its  eggs  in  the  reftum  of  horfes, 
and  occafions  great  torment.     See  botts. 

3.  Ovis,  the  grey  Jly. — Spotted  witli  bl;!ck  ;  front 
pale-yellow  ;  legs  brownilh ;  wings  with  ihnrt  black 
veins  :  length  half  an  inch.  Breeds  in  the  the  frontal 
fmus  of  fheep  ;  where  the  maggots,  hatched  from  the 
eggs,  lodge  the  whole  winter,  vcliicating  the  internal 
membranes,  and  often  bringing  on  death. 

5.  The  iwfa'is. — Body  black  ;  but  the  head  thorax, 
and  abdom.en,  covered  with  pale  xfid  hair,  except  the 
firft  fegment  of  the  latter,  which  is  covered  with  white 
hair  ;  the  wings  immaculate.  Breeds  in  the  lauces  of 
horfes,  entering  by  their  nofe. 

5.  Tbetarandi. — Thorax  yellow  ;  with  a  black  line 
between  the  -v.  ings,  which  are  immaculate  :  rfbdomen 
tawny,  laft  fegment  black.  Isfeft  the  back  of  the 
rein  deer,  fo  as  greatly  to  retard  the  breed.  The 
rein-deer  of  Lapland  are  obliged  every  year  to  fly  to 
th.e  Alpine  mountains,  to  efcaps  die  purfuit  of  thefe 
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Oeflrus.  infers :  yet  a  fourth  part  of  their  number  perifli  hj 
II.  them  at  two  )'e;irs  old  ;  the  reft  are  emaciated,  and 
^^'"S-  have  their  il^ins  fpoiled.  It  is  one  of  ihc  moft  curious 
genera  of  infeds.  They  are  diftinguilhcJ  into  feveral 
fpecies,  by  roafon  of  the  uiifcrcnt  places  wlicrein 
they  dfpoiit  tht-'ir  eggs.  Sume,  iiiftrufted  by  natuie 
that  lh':ir  egg<  cannot  be  hatched  but  under  the 
flcins  of  living  creatures,  fuch  as  bulls,  cows,  rein-deer, 
(lags,  and  camck,  fix  upon  them  at  the  indant  of  lay- 
ing lh(.ir  eggs.  From  the  liinder  part  of  their  body 
iffues  a  whinible  of  wonderful  llrucfture.  It  is  a  fcaly 
cylinder,  compofcd  ot  lour  lubes,  which  draw  out 
like  the  pieces  of  a  fpying-glafs;  the  lall  is  armed  with 
three  hooks,  and  is  the  gimblet  with  which  the  ccftri 
bore  throuch  the  toue;h  liides  of  horned  cattle.  The 
animal  feems  to  experience  no  pain  from  the  pundlure, 
unlefs  the  infeifl,  plunging  too  deep,  attacks  fome 
nervous  fibre ;  in  which  cafe,  the  beaft  runs  about, 
and  becomes  furious.  The  eggs  being  hatched,  the 
grub  feeds  on  the  matter  ol  the  wouiid.  The  place 
of  its  abode  forms  upon  the  body  of  the  quadrupeds 
a  bunch  fometimes  above  an  inch  high.  When  full- 
grown,  tlie  larva  breaks  through  the  tumor,  and  Aides 
down  to  the  giomid  ;  tor  doiiig  which  it  takes  the 
cool  of  the  morning,  that  it  may  neither  be  over- 
powered by  the  heat  of  the  day,  nor  chilled  by  the 
ccld  of  the  night:  it  then  digs  itfelf  a  burrow,  into 
which  it  retires.  Its  ikin  grows  hard,  and  turns  to  a 
very  folid  fliell.  There  it  is  transformed  to  a  chryfalis, 
and  afterwards  to  a  winged  infeft.  Nature  has  pro- 
vided for  every  exigence  .  tlie  fliell  wherein  the  ocltrus 
is  inclofed,  is  of  fo  ftrong  a  texture  that  it  could  not 
make  its  way  out,  if  at  one  ot  the  ends  there  were  not 
a  fmall  valve,  faftened  only  by  a  very  flight  filament. 
The  firft  pufh  the  oeftrus  makts,  the  door  gives  way 
and  the  prifon  opens.  The  infect  v>'ings  its  way  to 
woods  and  places  frequented  by  cattle. 

OETA  (anc.  geog.),  a  mountain  of  ThelHily,  ex- 
tending from  Thermopyls  wellward  to  the  Sinus 
Ambracius,  and  in  fome  meafure  cutting  at  right 
angles  the  mountainous  country  ftretching  out  be- 
tween Parnaifus  to  the  fouth,  and  Pindus  to  the  north. 
At  Thermopyloe  it  is  very  rough  and  high,  riling  and 
s.nding  in  fliarp  and  ileep  rocks,  affording  a  narrow 
paflage  between  it  and  the  fea  from  Theifaly  to  Lo- 
cris  (Strabo),  widi  two  paths  over  it;  the  one  abovi 
Trachis,  very  ftetp  and  high:  the  other  through  the 
country  of  the  ^nianes,  muJi  eafier  and  readier  lor 
travellers;  by  this  it  was  that  Leonidas  was  attac':ed 
in  rear  by  the  Perlians  (Paufanias).  Here  Hercules 
laid  himfLlf  on  the  funeral  pile  (Silius  Itallcu^,  Ovid)  ; 
the  fpot  thence  called  Pyra  (Livy),  v.ho  fays,  that 
the  extreme  mountains  to  the  call  are  called  Oeui  ; 
and  hence  the  poets  allege,  that  day,  night,  fun,  and 
ftars,  arofe  from  Oeta  (Seneca,  Statius,  Silius  Italicus, 
Catullus,  Virgil's  Cuhx) — circumftances' which  lliow 
th,;  height  of  this  mountiiin. 

OEl'ING,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  Upper  Bavaria, 
under^the  jurifdiaion  of  Burkhaufen.  It  is  divided 
into  the  upper  and  lower  town,  and  feated  on  the 
river  Inn,  eight  miles  weft  of  Burkhaufen.  E.  Long. 
12.  47.  N.  Lat.  4S.  o.  There  is  a  great  refort  of  pil- 
grims to  the  old  chapel. 

Oeting,  or  Oeiinrren,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  die 
circle  of  Suabia,  and  capiirJ  of  a  county  of  the  fame 
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name  feated  on  the  river  WIrnizt.     E.  Long.  10.  4J.     Ottinj 
N.  Lat.  48.  52.  II 

Okting,  a  county  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of  ^''''-''''''g'' 
Suabia,  bounded  on  the  north  and  eaft  by  Eranconia  ; 
on  the  fouth  by  the  duchy  of  Neuburg  ;  and  on   the 
weft  by  that  of  Wirtemberg.     It  is  about  40  miles 
from  caft  to  well,  and  20  fiom  north  to  fouth. 

OFFA'sDYKE,  an  entrenchment  caft  up  by  Offa, 
a  Saxon  king,  to  defend  Englan  I  againft  the  incur- 
fions  of  the  Welch.  It  runs' through  Hartford.'hirey 
Shroplhire,  Moi'.tgomeryfliire,  Denbighlhire,and  Flint- 
ihire. 

OFFANTO,  a  river  of  Italy  in  the  kingdom  of 
Naples.  It  rifes  in  the  Apennine  mountains,  in  the 
Fartlier  Principato  ;  and  paffing  by  Conza,  and  Monte 
Verde,  it  afterwards  feparatcs  the  Capitan.tta  from  the 
Bafilicata  and  the  Terra-di-Barri,  and  then  it  falls  into 
the  gulph  of  Venice,  near  Salpe. 

OFFENCE,  in  law,  an  aft  committed  againft;  the 
law,  or  omitted  where  the  law  requires  it. 

OFFERINGS.  The  Hebiews  had  feveral  kinds 
of  offerings  which  they  prefented  at  the  temple.  Some 
were  free-will  offerings,  and  ethers  were  of  obligation. 
The  firft-fruits,  the  tenths,  the  fin-otferings,  were  o 
obligation;  the  peace  ofierings,  vows,  oiferings  of 
wine,  oil,  bread,  fait,  and  other  things,  which  were 
made  to  the  temple  or  to  the  minifters  of  the  Lord, 
were  oiFerings  of  devotion.  The  Hebrews  called  all 
offerings  in  general  corbsin.  But  the  offerings  of  bread, 
fait,  fruits,  and  liquors,  as  wine  and  oil,  which  were  pre- 
fented to  the  temple,  they  called  mincha.  The  facrifices 
are  not  properly  offerings,  and  are  not  commonly  in- 
cluded under  that  name.  See  Corban  and  Sacrifice. 

The  ofierings  of  grain,  meal,  bread,  cakes,  fruits, 
wine,  fait,  and  oil,  were  common  in  the  temple.  Some 
limes  thefe  offerings  were  alone,  and  fometimes  they 
accompanied  the  facrifices.  Honey  was  never  offered 
with  the  facrifices;  but  it  might  be  offered  alone 
in  the  quality  of  firft  fruits.  Now  thefe  weie  the 
rules  tliat  were  obferved  in  the  prefenting  of  thofe 
ofierings,  called  in  Hebrew  mincha,  or  kcr'.on  mincha  ; 
in  the  Septuagint,  of  rings  of facrifici  ;  and  the  fam.e 
by  St  Jerom,  oblationem  facrijicii ;  but  by  our  tranf- 
lators,  matt  offerings  (Lev.  ii.  i.  &c.).  There  were 
five  forts  of  thefe  offerings:  i.  Fine  flour,  or  meal. 
2.  Cakes  of  feveral  forts,  baked  in  an  oven.  3.  Cakes 
baked  upon  a  plate.  4.  Another  fort  of  cakes,  baked 
upon  a  eridiron,  or  plate  with  holes  in  it.  5.  The 
firft  fruits  of  the  new  corn,  which  were  offered  either 
pure  and  without  mixture,  or  roafted  or  parched  in  the 
ear,  or  out  of  the  ear. 

The  c.ikes  were  kneaded  with  oil  olive,  or  fried 
with  oil  in  a  pan,  or  only  dipped  in  oil  after  they  were 
baked.  The  bread  offered  to  be  prefented  upon  the 
altar,  was  to  be  without  leaven  ;  for  leaven  w-as  never 
offered  upon  the  altar,  nor  with  the  facrifices.  But 
they  might  make  preleiits  of  common  bread  to  the 
priefts  and  miniilers  of  the  temple.     See  Cake,  Sec. 

The  offerings  now  mentioned  were  appointed  on  ac- 
count of' the  poorer  fort,  who  cculd  not  go  to  the  cliaige 
of  facrificiiig  animals.  And  even  thefe  that  offered 
living  viftims  were  not  excufed  from  giving  meal, 
wine,  and  fait,  which  was  to  go  along  with  die  great- 
er facrifices.  And  alfo  thr.fe  that  offered  ouly  ob- 
lations of  bread  or  of  meal,  offered  aifo  oil,  inccnfe, 
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OfTennjs,  fait,  and  wine,  wliich  were  in  a  manner  tlie  fcafoning 
(JfHcc.  of  it.  The  plied  in  v\';iiling  received  ihe  offerings  fn>m 
'  ■■'  the  h;ind  ot'  him  llial:  offered  them ;  laid  a  part  of  them 
upon  the  altar,  and  rel'erved  the  reft  lor  his  own  fub- 
fiftencc:  this  was  his  right  as  minilter  of  the  Lord. 
Nothing  was  burnt  quite  up  but  the  inccnfe,  of  which 
the  inieft  Icept  back  nothing  for  his  own  iliare. 

Wlien  an  Ifvaelite  offered  a  loaf  to  the  prieft,  or  a 
whole  cake,  the  prieft  broke  the  loaf  or  the  take  into 
two  parts,  fetting  tliat  part  afide  that  he  referved  to 
l;in!lcif,  and  broke  the  other  into  crumbs ;  potired  oil 
upon  it,  fait,  wine,  and  incenfe;  and  fpread  the  whole 
upon  the  fire  of  the  ahar.  If  thefe  offerings  were 
accfmpai  ied  by  an  animal  ff>r  a  facrince,  it  was  all 
thrown  upon  the  vidlim,  to  be  confumed  along  with 
it. 

If  thefe  offerings  were  the  ears  of  new  corn,  either 
of  wheat  or  barley,  thef:  e.irs  were  parched  at  the  fire 
or  in  the  flame,  and  rubbed  in  the  hand,  and  then  of- 
fered to  the  prieft  in  a  veffel ;  over  which  he  put  oil, 
incenfe,  wire,  and  fait,  and  then  burnt  it  upon  the 
altar,  firft  having  taken  as  much  of  it  as  of  right  be- 
longed to  himfelf. 

The  greateft  part  of  thefe  offerings  were  voluntary, 
and  of  pure  devotion.  But  when  an  animal  was  ot 
fered  in  facrltice,  they  were  not  at  liberty  to  omit 
thefe  offerings.  Every  thing  was  to  be  fupplled  that 
was  to  accompany  the  facrifice,  and  which  ferved  as 
a  feafoning  to  the  vidim.  There  are  fome  cafes  in 
vvhich  the  law  requires  only  offerings  <  f  com,  or  bread : 
for  example,  w  hen  they  offered  the  firft-fruits  of  their 
harveft,  whether  they  were  offered  folemnly  by  the 
whole  nation,  or  by  tlie  devotion  of  private  perfons. 

As  to  the  quantity  of  meal,  oil,  wine,  or  fait,  which 
was  to  go  along  with  the  facrifice=,  we  cannot  eatlly 
fee  that  the  law  had  determined  it.  Generally  the 
prieft  threw  an  handful  of  meal  or  crumbs  upon  the 
fire  of  the  altar,  with  wine,  oil,  and  fait  in  proportion, 
and  all  the  incenfe.  All  the  reft  belonged  to  him,  the 
qiiant'ty  depended  upon  the  liberality  of  the  offerer. 
We  obferve  in  more  places  than  one,  that  Mofcs  ap- 
points Tn  Alfaron,  or  the  tenth  part  of  an  ephah  of 
meal,  for  thofe  that  had  not  wherewithal  to  offer  the 
appointed  fin-offerings  (Lev.  v.  ii.  xiv.  21.)  In  the 
fnlemn  offerings  of  the  firil-fruits  for  the  whcle  nation, 
they  offered  an  entire  flieaf  of  corn,  a  lamb  of  a  year 
old,  two  tenths  or  two  affarons  of  fine  meal  mixed  with 
oil,  and  a  quarter  of  an  hin  ot  wine  for  the  libation 
(Lev.  xxiii.  10.  11.  i2,  &c. ) 

In  the  facrifice  <f  jea^ouiy  (Numb.  v.  15.),  when  a 
ie.alous  huPjand  accnfed  his  wife  of  infidelity,  the  huf- 
band  offered  the  tenth  part  of  a  fatnm  of  barley-meal, 
without  oil  or  incenfe,  becaufe  it  was  a  facrifice  ot  jea- 
loufv,  to  difcover  whether  his  wife  was  guilty  or  not. 

The  oiierint'S  of  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  of  bread, 
of  wine,  oil,  and  fait,  are  the  moft  ancient  of  any  that 
have  come  to  our  knowledge.  Cain  offered  to  the 
Lord  of  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  the  firft-fruits  of  his 
labour  (Gen.  iv.  3.  4.)  Abel  offered  the  firftlings  of 
Lis  fioiks,  and  of  their  fat.  The  heathen  have  no- 
thing more  ancient  in  their  religion,  than  thtfe  forts 
of  offerings  made  to  their  gods.  They  offered  clean 
wheat  flour,  and  bread. 

OFFICE,  a  paiticular  charge  or  truft,  or  a  dignity 
attended  v.ith  a  public  fundion.    See  Honour. — The 


word  is  priinarily  ufed  in  fpe  iking  of  the  ofKces  of 
judii-ature  and  policy  ;  as  the  office  of  lecretary  of 
ft  ite,  the  olfice  (>f  a  (heriff,  ot  a  juftice  of  peace,  &c. 

Office  alfo  lignlfies  a  place  or  apartment  appoint- 
ed for  otticcrs  to  attend  in,  in  order  to  dif.  liarge  their 
refptiffive  duties  and  employments  ;  as  the  fecretary's 
office,  ordiiance-olHce,  excife-oifice,  fignet-office,  paper- 
office,  pipe-oHice,  fix-cleiks  oflice.  Sec. 

Office,  in  archaefture,  denotes  all  the  apart- 
ments appointed  for  the  neceiTary  occafions  of  a  pa- 
lace or  great  houfe  ;  as  kitchen,  pantries,  conlectiona- 
ries,  &c. 

Office,  in  the  canon-law,  is  ufed  for  a  benefice  that 
has  no  jurildiflion  annexe  .  to  it. 

Duty  upon  OrFicEi  and  Penfwns,  in  England  a  branch 
of  the  king's  extraordinary  perpetual  revenue, confifting 
in  a  payment  of  \f.  in  the  pound  (over  and  above  all 
othei  duties)  out  of  all  falaries,  fees,  and  perquifites,  of 
offices  and  penfi^  'US  payable  by  the  crown.  This  highly 
popular  taxatir.n  was  impofed  by  ftat.  3 1  Geo.  II.  c.  22. 
and  is  under  the  direiftion  of  the  commiffioners  of  the 
land-tax. 

OFFICER,  a  perfon  poiTeffed  of  a  poft  or  office. 
See  the  preceding  article. 

The  great  oflicers  of  the  crown,  or  ftate,  in  England 
are.  The  lord  high-fteward,  tlie  lord  high-chancellor,  the 
lord  high-trealurcr,  the  lord  prefident  of  the  council,  the 
lord  privy-fe.il,  the  lord-chamberlain,  the  lord  high- 
conftable,  and  the  earl-marlhal ;  each  of  which  fee  un- 
der its  proper  article. 

Non-conim'ijTionni  Officfrs,  are  ferjeant-majors,  quar- 
ter-mafter  ierjeants,  ferjeants,  corporals,  drum  and  fife 
majors  ;  who  are  nominated  by  their  refpeftive  cap- 
tains, and  appointed  by  the  commanding  officers 
of  regiments,  and  by  them  reduced  without  a  court- 
martial. 

Orderly  non-commiffioned  Officers,  are  thefe  who  arc 
orderly,  or  on  duty  for  that  week ;  who,  on  hearing 
the  drum  beat  for  orders,  are  to  repair  to  the  place 
appointed  to  receive  them,  and  to  take  down  in  wri- 
ting, in  the  orderly-book,  what  is  diftated  by  the  ad- 
jutant, or  fcrjeant-major  :  they  are  then  immediately 
to  ftiew  thefe  orders  to  the  officers  of  the  company, 
and  afterwards  warn  the  men  for  duty. 

Fia^  Ofuce-'s.     See  Fl^g  Officers,  and  Admirals. 

Comm'-.ffwn  OfficH'S,  are  fuch  as  are  appointed  by 
the  king'i  commilfion.  Such  are  all  from  the  general 
to  the  cornet  and  enfign  inclufive.  They  are  thus 
called  in  contradilf  indion  to  non-commilfioned  officers. 
See  Non-commijjion,  d  Officers. 

Genera/  Officers,  are  thofe  whofe  command  is  not 
limited  to  a  fingle  company,  troop,  or  regiment ;  but 
extends  to  a  body  of  forces  compofed  of  feveral  regi- 
ments: fuch  are  the  general,  lieutenant-general,  major, 
general,  and  brigadier. 

OFFic-.hs  of  the  H'mfehold.     See  the  article  House. 

HOLO. 

' Stnff  Offic-  Rs,  are  fuch  as,  in  the  king's  prefence, 
bear  a  white  ftaff  or  wand;  and  at  oihcr  t'mes,  on 
their  going  abroad,  liave  i'  carried  before  them  by  a 
footmaa  bare-headed:  fuch  arc  the  Icrd-tfeward,  lord- 
chamberlain,  lord-trealurer,  &c. 

The  white  ftaff  is  taken  for  a  commlfllon;  and,  at 
the  king's  death,  each  of  thei'e  oflicers  breaks  his  ftaff 
ovei  the  hearfe  made  f»r  the  king's  body,  and  by  this 
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means  lays  down  his  commifTion,  and  difcliarges  all 
his  interior  oiKcers. 

Subahcrn  OtficFits,  are  all  who  admiiiirier  jiiflice  in 
the  name  of  fubjefts  ;  as  thole  who  a<5t  under  the 
earl  m.irlhal,  admiral  &c.  In  the  army,  the  llibaltern 
officers  are  the  lieutenants,  cornets,  enligns,  lerjeauls, 
and  corpurals. 

OFFICIAL,  in  the  canon  law,  an  ecck-fiaftlcal 
judge,  appointed  by  a  bilhop,  chapter,  abb  it,  ixc. 
with  charge  of  the  fpiritu.d  jm-il'diilion  of  tlie  dio- 
cefe. 

Official,  is  alfo  a  deputy  appointed  by  an  arch- 
deac.  n  as  his  alhllant,  who  iits  as  judge  in  the  arch- 
deacon's court. 

OFFICINAL,  in  pharmacy,  an  appellation  given 
to  fuch  medicines,  whether  fimple  or  compound,  as 
are  required  to  be  conlhintly  kept  in  the  apothecaries 
Ihops.  The  officinal  fimpks  are  appointed,  in  Britain, 
by  the  college  of  phylicians  ;  and  the  manner  of  ma- 
king the  compolitions  directed  in  their  difpenfatory. 
See  Pharmacy. 

OFFING,  or  Offin,  in  the  fea-language,  that  part 
of  the  fea  a  good  dillance  from  lliore,  where  there  is 
deep  wMter,  and  no  need  of  a  pilot  to  couduft  the 
ihip  ;  thus,  if  a  ihip  from  ihore  be  feen  falling  out  to 
feaward,  they  (,\j,  JJje  Jlaihls  for  the  ojjing  ;  and  if  a 
Ihip,  having  tire  ihore  near  her,  have  a -lother  a  good 
way  without  her,  or  towards  the  fea,  they  fay,  ll>al 
Jlvp  is  in  the  qffi  ig. 

OFFSETS,  in  gardening,  are  the  young  flioots 
that  fpring  from  the  roots  of  plants  ;  which  being 
carefully  feparated,  and  planted  in  a  proper  foil,  ferve 
to  propagate  the  fpecies. 

Off-sets,  in  furvcying,  are  perpendiculars  let  fall, 
and  mcafuring  from  the  llationary  lines  to  the  hedge, 
fence,  or  extremity  of  an  inclolure. 

OGEE,  or  O  G.  in  architedure,  a  moulding  con- 
fifting  ot  two  members,  the  one  concave  and  the  other 
convex  ;  or  of  a  round  and  hollow,  liiie  an  S.  See 
Architecture. 

OGHAMS,  a  particular  kind  of  lleganography,  or 
writing  in  cypher  pradifed  by  the  Irilh  ;  oi  which 
tliere  were  thiee  kinds  ;  The  hrft  was,  compofed  of 
certain  lines  and  marks,  which  derived  their  power 
from  their  fituation  and  pofition,  as  they  ftand  in  re- 
lation to  one  principal  line,  over  or  under  which  they 
are  placed,  or  through  which  they  are  drawn  ;  the 
principal  line  is  horizontal,  and  ferveth  for  a  ride  or 
guide,  whofe  upper  part  is  called  the  left,  and  the  un- 
der fide  the  right ;  above,  under,  and  througli  which 
line  the  charaders  or  marks  are  drawn,  which  ftand 
in  the  place  of  vowels,  confonants,  dipthongs,  and 
tripi hongs.  Some  authors  have  doubted  the  exill- 
ence  of  this  fpecies  of  w  iting  in  cypher,  called  O.J.'nm 
among  the  Irilh  ;  but  thei'e  doubts  are  perhaps  ill-found- 
ed ;  for  fevera!  MSS.  in  diis  charad-r  ftill  exill,  from 
which  Mr  Adl  ■  has  given  a  plate  of  them. 

OGTLBY  (John),  an  eminent  writer,  was  born  in 
or  nearEdinburgh,  about  the  I  7th  of  November,  i6oc. 
His  fa'h-'r  having  fpent  his  eltates  and  being  piilbner 
in  the  King's  Bench  for  debt,  couM  contribute  but 
little  to  his  education  ;  however,  he  obtained  I'ome 
knOH'lcdge  in  the  Latin  grammar,  and  aft. r wards  fo 
much  money  as  to  procure  his  father's  discharge  from 


prifon,  and  to  bind  himlllf  an  apprentice  to  a  dancing- 
malter  in  London  ;  when,  by  his  dexterity  in  his  pro- 
I'ellion,  and  his  complaifant  behaviour  to  his  mailer's 
Kholirs,  he  obtained  money  to  buy  out  tlie  remainder 
of  his  time  and  to  let  up  for  himlelf.  But  being  af- 
teiw.irds  appointed  to  dance  in  tlie  duke  of  Bucliing- 
ham's  great  malic,  he  by  a  lalic  Hep  Uiaincd  a  vein  in 
the  iulide  of  his  leg,  wliich  occahoned  his  being  ever 
after  fomcwliat  lanic.  Whei;  Thomas  e.iil  of  Stratford 
was  made  lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland,  he  was  entertain- 
ed as  a  dancing-maiier  in  his  family,  and  made  one  of 
the  earl's  troop  of  guard  :  at  which  time  he  compo- 
fed a  humorous  piece  called  the  Chiiraf/.rofa  Trcoerf 
He  was  foon  after  appointjd  mafter  of  the  revels  in 
Ireland,  and  built  a  theatre  at  Dublin.  About  the 
time  of  the  conclufioH  of  the  war  in  England,  he  left 
Ireland,  and,  being  ihipwreckcd,  came  to  London  in  a 
necelTitous  condition  ;  but  foon  after  walked  to  C.im- 
bridge,  where,  being  aluited  by  leveral  fcliolars,  he  be- 
came fo  complete  a  mafter  of  tlu  Latin  tongue,  that 
in  1649  hepublilhed  a  tranflation  of  Virgil.  He  foon 
after  learned  Gieek  ;  and  in  1660  publilhed,  in  folio, 
a  tranflation  of  Hi'mer's  Iliad,  with  Annotations.  A- 
bout  two  yearr,  alter  he  went  iiico  Ireland,  wliere  he 
was  ma.te  mafter  of  the  revels  by  patent.  He  then 
built  another  theatre  in  Dublin,  which  coft  him  about 
1000  1.  He  publilhed  at  London,  mi  folio,  a  tranflaion 
of  Homer's  Odylfey,  with  Annotations;  and  after- 
wards wrote  two  heroic  poems,  intitled  the  Ephcfiaii 
Matron,  and  the  Roman  S  av:.  He  next  compofed 
the  Carolics,  an  epic  poem,  in  12  books,  in  honour  of 
king  Charles  I.  but  this  was  entirely  loft  in  the  fire  of 
London  ;  when  Mr  Ogilby's  houie  in  White  Friars 
was  burnt  down,  and  his  whole  fortune,  except  to  the 
value  of  five  pounds,  dellroyed.  He,  however,  foon 
jji'ocured  his  houfe  to  be  rebuilt,  let  up  a  printing- 
office  within  it,  was  appointed  his  majefty's  cofmo- 
grapher  and  geographic  printer,  and  printed  feveral 
great  works  tranflated  or  coUeded  by  himf^lf  and 
his  alliftants,  particularly  hii  Atlas.  He  died  in 
1676. 

OGIVE,  in  architedure,  an  arch  or  branch  of  a 
Gothic  vault;  which,  inftead  of  being  circular,  pali'es 
diagonally  from  one  angle  to  another,  and  forms  a. 
crols  with  the  other  arches  The  middle,  where  the 
ogives  crofs  each  otlier,  is  called  the  Ley  ;  being  cut  in 
form  of  a  rofe,  or  a  cid  de  lamp:.  Th;  mem  ers  or 
mouldings  ol  the  ogives  are  called  ntrvsi,  brisnJ:es,  or 
reins  ;  and  the  arches  which  feparate  the  ogives,  double- 
arches, 

OGYGKS,  king  of  the  Thebans,  or,  arcord'ng  to 
others,  of  Ogysia  and  Ados,  afterwards  called  Bjcotia 
and  Ait'.ca  He  is  rec-rded  to  have  been  the  firft  founder 
ot  Thebes  and  Eleufin.  The  famous  de'uge  happened 
in  his  time,  in  whi  h  Ibme  fay -he  perilhed  with  all  his 
fubjefts,  1796  B.  C. 

OGYGIA  (Homer),  the illand  of  Calypfo;  placed 
by  Piiny  in  the  Sinu^  Scylaceus,  in  the  L.nian  Sea, 
oppofite  to  the  promontory  Lacinium  ;  by  Mela  in  '.he 
ftrait  of  Sicdy,  calling  it  JE/te  ;  wh'ch  others  place 
at  the  promontory  Circeium,  and  call  it  the  illand  of 
Circe. 

Ogygi^,  the  ancient  name  of  Thebes  in  Bceotia  ;. 
ib  called  Irom  Ogyges,  an  ancient  king,  under  whom 
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hnppened  a  great  deluge,  1020  years  before  the  firft 
Olympiad. 

OlflO,  a  river  of  North  America,  called  by  the 
French  the  Beuuuful  Jii-vei;  has  its  fource  between  the 
Allegany  mountains  and  the  lake  Erie  ;  and  running 
fuuth-well  througlia  mofl;  delightful  country,  and  alio 
receiving  many  Imaller  rivers  in  its  palfagc,  at  length 
falls  into  the  Miiriifippi,  in  about  37  degrees  of  lati- 
tude. The  French  had  feveral  forts  on  or  near  it; 
but  the  whole  country  through  which  it  flows  was 
ceded  by  the  peace  of  1763  to  tlie  Britifli. 

O  HETEROA,  one  of  the  South  Sea  iflands  late- 
ly difcovered,  is  fituated  in  W.  Long.  150.  47.  S. 
Lat.  22.  27.  It  is  neitlier  fertile  nor  populous  ;  nor 
lias  it  an  harbour  or  anchorage  fit  for  fliipping,  and 
the  diipofition  of  the  people  is  hoftile  to  fuch  as  villt 
them. 

OIL,  in  natural  hiftory,  an  unfluous  inflammable 
fubftance,  drawn  from  feveral  natural  bodies,  as  animal 
and  vegetable  fubflances. 

Animal  oils  are  their  fats,  which  are  originally  ve- 
getable oils :  all  animal  fubftances  yield  them,  toge- 
ther with  their  volatile  falts,  in  dillillation. 

Vegetable  oils  are  obtained  by  expreflion,  infufion, 
and  dilHUation. 

The  oils  by  expreflion  are  obtained  from  the  feed, 
leaves,  fruit,  and  bark  of  plants ;  thus,  the  feed  of  mu- 
fcard,  and  of  the  fun-flower,  almonds,  nuts,  beech- 
mall,  Sec.  aflbrd  a  copious  oil  by  expreflion  ;  and  the 
leaves  of  rofemary,  mint,  rue,  wormwood,  thyme, 
fige,  &c.  the  berries  of  juuiper,  olives,  Indian  cloves, 
nutmeg,  mace,  Sic.  the  barks  of  cinnamon,  falfifras, 
and  clove,  yield  a  conQderable  proportion  of  eli'ential 
oil  by  diftiUation. 

The  method  or  procuring  oils  by  expreflion  is  very 
fimple  :  thus,  if  either  fweet  or  bitter  almonds,  that  are 
frelii,  he  pounded  in  a  mortar,  the  oil  may  be  forced 
out  with  a  prefs,  not  heated  ;  and  in  the  fame  mariner 
fliould  the  oil  be  preifedfromlinfeeJand  muiiard.  The 
avoiding  the  ufe  of  heat,  in  preparing  thefe  oils  in- 
tended for  internal  medicinal  ufe,  is  of  great  import- 
ance, as  heat  gives  them  a  very  prejudicial  rancid- 
nefs. 

This  method  holds  of  all  thofe  vegetable  matters 
that  contain  a  copious  oil,  in  aloofe  manner,  or  in  cer- 
tain cavities  or  receptacles;  the  fides  wh-^reof  being 
broken,  or  fqueezed,  makes  them  let  go  the  oil  they 
contain:  and  thus  the  zeii  or  oil  of  lemon-peel,  orange- 
peel,  citron-peel,  &c.  may  be  readily  obtained  by 
preffure,  without  the  ufe  of  fire.  But  how  far  this  me- 
thod of  obtaining  oils  may  be  applied  to  advantage, 
feems  not  hitherto  confidered.  It  has  been  common- 
ly applied  to  olives,  almonds,  linfeed,  rape-feed,  beech- 
mali,  ben-nuts,  walnuts,  bay-berries,  mace,  nutmeg, 
&c.  but  not,  that  we  know  of,  to  juniper  berries,  ca- 
fhew-nuts,  Indian  cloves,  pine-apples,  a.  d  many  other 
fubllances  that  might  be  enumerated,  both  of  foreign 
and  domellic  growth.  It  lus,  iiowevcr,  been  of  lute 
iucceffuily  applied  to  multard-feed,  fo  as  to  extraifl  a 
curious  gold-coloured  oil,  leaving  a  cake  behind,  fit 
for  making  the  common  table  muilard. 

Certain  dry  matters,  as  well  as  moill  ones,  may  be 
made  to  afford  oils  by  expreflion,  by  grinding  them 
into  a  meal,  which  being  fufpended  to  receive  the  vu- 
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pour  of  boiling  water,  will  thus  be  moiflened  fo  as  to 
afford  an  oil  in  the  fame  manner  as  alm')nds  ;  and  thus 
an  oil  may  be  procured  from  linfccd,  liemp-feed,  let- 
tuce-feed, white-poppy  Iced,  Sec. 

As  to  the  treatment  of  oils  obtained  by  expreflion, 
they  would  be  fufl'cred  to  depurate  thcmfelves  by  Hand- 
ing in  a  moderately  cool  place,  to  fcparatc  from  their 
water,  and  depollt  their  fa:ces  ;  from  both  which  they 
ought  to  be  carefully  freed.  And  if  they  are  not  thus 
rendered  fufhciently  pure,  they  may  be  waflied  well 
with  frefh  water,  then  thoroughly  feparatcd  from  it 
again  by  the  feparating  glafs,  whereby  they  will  be 
rendered  bright  and  clear. 

The  next  clals  of  oils  are  thofe  made  by  infufion,  or 
deccftion,  wherein  the  virtues  of  fome  herb  or  flower 
are  drawn  out  in  the  oil  ;  as  the  oils  of  rofes,  chamo- 
mile, hypericum,  alder,  &c.  However,  thefe  require 
to  be  differently  treated  :  thus,  for  the  fcented  flowers, 
particularly  rofes,  infolation  docs  beft  ;  becaufe  much 
boiling  would  exh;ile  their  more  fragrant  parts  :  but 
oils  impregnated  with  green  herbs,  as  thofe  of  chamo- 
mile and  alder,  require  long  boihng,  before  they  re- 
ceive the  green  colour  defired.  And,  in  general,  no 
oils  will  bear  to  be  boiled  any  longer  than  there  remains 
fome  aqueous  humidity,  without  turning  black. 

There  are  many  compound  oils  prepared  in  the  fame 
manner,  i:iz.  by  boiling  and  infolation,  and  then  Itrain- 
ing  oft"  the  oil  tor  ufe. 

I'he  fame  contrivance  has  likewife  its  ufe  in  making 
effences  for  the  fervice  of  tb.e  perfumer  ;  not  only  where 
elfential  oils  cannot  be  well  obtained  in  fufficient  quan- 
tities, but  alfo  where  they  are  too  dear.  The  elfential 
oil  of  jellirmine  flowers,  honey  fuckles,  fweet-briar, 
damaflc-rofes,  lilies  of  tlie  valley,  &c.  are  either  ex- 
tremely dear,  or  fcarcely  obtainable  by  diflillation; 
and,  in  fome  of  them,  the  odorous  matter  is  fo  fub- 
tie,  as  almofl;  to  be  lofl:  in  the  operation.  But  if  thefe 
flowers  be  barely  infufed  in  fine  oil  of  nuts,  or  oil  of 
ben,  drawn  without  heat,  and  kept  in  a  cool  place, 
their  fubtle  odorous  matter  will  thus  pafs  into  the  oil, 
and  richly  impregnate  it  with  their  flavour.  A  nd  thefe 
elfences  may  be  rendered  ftill  more  perfect  by  ftraining 
off  the  oil  at  firft  put  on,  and  letting  it  ftand  again, 
without  heat,  upon  frefh  flowers,  repeating  tire  opera- 
tion twice  or  thrice. 

Oils  or  fats  may  likewife  be  obtained,  by  boiling 
and  expreflion,  from  certain  animal-fubftances  ;  for  the 
membranes  which  contain  the  fat,  being  chopped 
fmall,  and  let  in  a  pan  over  the  fire,  become  fit  for  the 
canvas  bag,  and,  by  prelfure,  afford  a  large  quantity 
of  fat ;  as  we  fee  in  the  art  of  chandlery,  which  thus 
extracting  the  oily  matter,  leaves  a  cake  behind,  com- 
monly called  ^;■(7^^-J. 

As  to  the  elfential  oils  of  vegetables,  they  are  ob- 
tain-id  by  diftillition  with  an  alem.bic  and  a  large  re- 
fr-geratory.  Waier  niuil  be  added  to  the  materials, 
in  lufficient  quantity,  to  prevent  their  burning  ;  and 
they  fhould  be  macerated  or  digefled  in  that  water,  a 
little  time  before  diflillation.  The  oil  com.es  over  with 
the  water  ;  and  either  Iwims  on  the  top,  or  finks  to 
the  bottom,  according  as  it  is  fpecilically  heavier  or 
lighter  than  the  water. 

I'his  pioceis  is  applicable  to  the  diftilling  of  the  ef- 
fcntial  oils  from  flowers,  leaves,  barks,  roots,  woods, 
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piims,  and  bairams,  with  n  fliglu  .iit;iatlon  of  circum- 
Ihinces,  as  by  lender  digeftion,  biillier  dillil'ation,  &c. 
according  to  the  tcnucily  and  hardnefs  of  the  fubjeil, 
the  pondcrcfity  of  the  oil,  &c. 

Ell'cntial  oils  may  be  divided  into  two  clafTcs,  ac- 
cording to  their  different  fj)ecific  gravities  ;  fome  float- 
ing upon  water,  and  others  readily  finking  to  the  bot- 
tom. Thus,  the  elfential  oils  of  cloves,  cinnamon,  and 
fadafias,  readily  fink,  whereas  thofe  of  lavender,  mar- 
joram, mint,  &c.  fwim,  in  water:  the  lighteft  of  thefe 
effcnti.il  oils  is,  perhaps  that  of  citron-peel,  which  even 
floats  in  fpirits  of  w'me  ;  and  the  heaviell  fecms  to  be  oil 
of  faiiafras. 

For  obtaining  the  full  quantity  of  the  more  ponder- 
ous oils  from  cinnam  n,  cloves,  falfafras,  &:c.  it  is 
jiroper  to  reduce  the  fubjefts  topowdei,  to  digeft  this 
powder  for  Ibme  days  in  a  warm  place,  with  thrice  its 
quantity  of  foft  river- water,  niade  very  faline  by  the 
addition  of  fea  fait,  or  fliarp  with  oil  of  vitriol  ;  to  ufe 
the  flralned  decoiflion.  or  liquor  left  behind  in  the  ftill, 
inftead  of  common  water,  for  fredi  digellion  ;  to  ufe 
for  the  fame  purpofe  the  water  of  the  fecond  running, 
after  being  cleared  of  its  oil  :  not  to  diftil  too  large  a 
quantity  of  thefe  fubjedls  at  once  ;  to  leave  a  coniide- 
rable  part  of  the  ftill,  or  about  one  fourth,  empty  ;  to 
ufe  a  In-llk  fire,  or  a  ftrong  bjiling  heat,  at  the  firft, 
but  to  ilacken  it  afterwards  .  to  have  a  low  ftill-head 
with  a  proper  internal  ledge  and  currcat  leading  to  the 
nofe  of  the  worm  ;  and,  finally,  to  cohobate  the  wa- 
ter, or  pour  back  the  liquor  ot  the  fecond  running 
tipon  the  matter  in  the  ftill,  repeating  this  once  or 
twice. 

The  direiftlons  here  laid  down  for  obtaining  the  pon- 
derous oils  to  advantage,  are  eafily  transferred  to  the 
obtaining  of  the  lighter;  fo  that  we  need  not  dwell 
particularly  upon  them. 

Many  of  the  elfential  oils  being  dear,  it  is  a  ve- 
ry common  pradlice  to  adulterate  <r  debafe  them  fe- 
veral  ways,  fo  as  to  render  them  cheaper  both  to  the 
feller  and  the  buyer.  The  feveral  ways  fecm  redu- 
cible to  tliree  general  kinds,  each  of  which  has  its 
pr'iper  method  of  detcftion,  viz.  i.  With  exprel&d 
oils.  2.  With  alcohol.  And,  3.  vi'ith  cheaper  elfen- 
tial oils. 

If  an  elfential  oil  be  adulterated  with  an  exprcffed 
oil,  it  is  eafy  to  difcovcr  the  fraud  ;  by  adding  a  little 
fpirit  of  wine  to  a  few  drops  ci"  the  fufpeftcd  eilenti.il 
oil,  and  ihiking  them  together ;  for  t:;e  Ipiiit  will 
did'olve  all  the  oil  that  is  elfential,  or  procured  by  di- 
ftiUati.-^n,  and  leave  all  the  exprelfed  oil  that  was  mix- 
ed with  it,  untouched. 

If  an  effLntial  oil  be  adulterated  with  alcohol,  or 
reflified  fpirit  of  wine,  it  may  be  done  in  any  propor- 
tion, up  to  dial-  of  an  equal  quantity,  without  being 
eafily  dilcoverable  either  by  tlie  imell  or  talle  :  the 
way  to  difcover  this  fraud,  is  to  put  a  few  drops  of 
the  oil  into  a  glafs  of  fair  water  ;  and  if  the  oil  be 
adulterated  with  fpirit,  the  water  v.ill  immediately  turn 
milky,  and,  by  continuing  to  fliakc  the  glafs,  the  whole 
quantity  of  fpirit  wdl  be  ablbibcd  by  the  water,  and 
leave  the  oil  pure  at  top. 

Finally,  if  an  effential  oil  be  adulterated  by  a  cheap- 
er  eilcniial  oil,  this  is  commonly  done  very  arlfuliv  : 
the   method   is  to  put  fir-wood,   tuiccntii.e,  or  oil  ot' 
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turpentine,  into  llie  ftill,  along  with  the  Leib%  to  he 
dillilled  lor  their  oil,  fuch  as  roiemary,  lavender,  ori- 
ganum, U:  and  by  this  means  the  oil  of  turpcritinc 
dillilled  from  thefe  ingredients  comes  over  in  ereat 
quantity,  and  intimately  blended  with  the  oil  of  the 
genuine  ingredient.  The  oils  thus  adulterated  always 
difcover  themfelves  in  time,  by  their  own  flavour  be- 
ing overpowered  by  tlic  turpentine  fmell :  but  the 
ready  way  to  detect  the  fraud,  is  to  drench  a  piece  oC 
rag,  or  paper,  in  the  oil,  and  hold  it  befiire  the  fire; 
for  thus  the  grateful  flavour  of  the  plant  will  Jly  off, 
and  leave  die  naked  turpcntine-fcent  behind. 

The  virtues  of  oils,  being  the  fame  with  thofe  of  the 
fubftanccs  from  whence  they  are  ohtaincil,  may  be 
learned  under  their  fjveral  articles,  to  which  we  refer. 

We  have  this  account  of  different  oils  in  the  ifland 
of  Madagafcar  in  the  Univerfal  Hillory. 

Oils  are  of  different  forts  ;  the  moll  common  are 
thofe  of  menach-tanhetar.he,  menach  fignitying  oil, 
menachil,  menach-choulvau,  mcnach-mafoutra,  me- 
nach-vo»rave;  menach -apoeapouc,  menach-vintang,  and 
menach  arame.  Menach-tanhetanhe  is  drawn  from  a 
parUeular  plant,  called,  in  the  language  of  the  coun- 
try, tanhetn?ihc,  and  known  in  Europe  by  the  name  of 
palma  Chrijii,  or  Rhinus.  Menachil  is  an  oil  from  the 
feed  of  fefame,  which  they  call  voamaze  ;  fl  great  quan- 
tity whereof  Is  made  in  the  valley  of  Amboule.  Me- 
nach-chouivau  is  drawn  from  a  Iruit  of  the  fi/c  of  ait 
almond,  extremely  good  In  liquors  or  meats.  Menach- 
maibutra  is  drawn  from  nuts,  the  fruit  of  the  tree 
which  produces  dragon's  blood.  Menach  vourave  1? 
drawn  from  a  fruit  n:\meAfonlfi.  Mcnach-apocapouc 
is  fqueezed  from  the  fralt  apocapouc,  extremely  poi- 
fonous.  Menach-vin'.ang  is  an  oil  from  large  acorns, 
or  maft.  Menach-arame  is  drawn  from  nuts,  the  fruit 
of  the  tree  from  which  the  gum  tacamahaca  is  pro- 
duced. 

Rod  Oil.    See  Petroleum. 

F.Jfcntial  0 1 L  of  Rofis .      Se.RosES. 

Method  cf  Purifying  Rancid  Oils.  See  Chlmistry, 
n°i43i. 

OINTMENT,  in  pharmacy.     See  Unguent. 

OKEHAM,  the  capital  of  Rutlandftiire,  in  Eng- 
land, feated  in  a  rich  and  plealant  valley,  called  the 
thevak  of  Catnius.  It  is  pretty  w^ll  built,  has  a  good 
church,  a  frce-fchool,  and  an  hofpital.  W.  Long.  o. 
4.5.  N.  Lat.  52.  40. 

OKINGHAM,  OcKiNGHAM,  or  Woxlngham,  a 
large  town  of  Berkfhire,  in  England,  notea  for  the 


W'.  Long.  o. 


N. 


manufaiSure  ofiilk  ftockmgs. 
Lat.  51.  26. 

OLi\.US  MAGNUS.     See  Magnus. 

OKRA,     See  Hibiscus. 

OLAX,  in  botany  ;  A  genus  of  the  minotrynia  or- 
der, belonging  to  the  triandria  cl  ils  of  plants  ;  and  in 
the  natural  method  ra;jklng  with  thole  of  which  the 
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neclarium  tetraphyl- 


order  is  doubtlul.  The  caly.>: 
funnel-fliaped  an  J  trlfid  ;  the 
lous, 

OLD  AGE.  See  Longevity.  Many  melh.odi 
have  been  propofed  for  lengtliening  life,  and  render- 
ing old  age  comfortable.  Cornato's  Treatie  ca  ibis 
fuhjeft  is  known  to  every  body,  and  need":  not  be 
quoted.  Tu  fome  of  our  rea.ders  the  folic  wing  fet  of 
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tjld       refoiutions  wiU  perhaps  be  new,  and  m,xj  certainly  be 

— ^^ ufcful. 

The  f'kl  men  fhould  refolve,  except  the  reafons  for 
a  change  be  invincible,  to  live  and  to  die  hi  the  pub- 
lic profcffirn  of  the  religion  in  which  they  were  born 
and  bred.  To  avoid  all  profane  talk  and  intricate  de- 
bates on  facred  topics.  To  endeavour  to  get  the  bet- 
ter of  the  intrufions  of  indolence  of  mind  and  body, 
thofe  certain  harbingers  of  enfeebling  age.  Rather 
10  wear  out,  than  to  ruft  out.  To  rile  early,  and  as 
often  as  podible  to  go  to  bed  before  midnight.  Nut 
to  nod  in  company,  nor  to  indulge  rcpoi'e  too  fre- 
quently on  the  couch  in  the  day.  To  wafte  as  little 
of  life  in  fleep  as  may  be,  for  we  fliall  have  enough  in 
the  grave.  Not  to  give  up  walking  ;  nor  to  ride  on 
liorfeback  to  fatigue.  Experience,  and  a  late  medical 
opinion,  determine  to  ride  live  miles  every  day.  No- 
thing contributes  more  to  the  prcfcrvation  ot  appetite, 
and  the  prolongation  of  lii'e.  Cheyne's  di  ecT:ion  to 
the  valetudinary,  "  to  make  exeicife  a  part  ot  their 
religion,"  to  be  religioufly  obferved.  To  continue 
tlie  pradlice  of  reading,  purfued  for  nii^re  than  fifty 
years,  in  books  on  all  fubiefts  ;  for  variety  is  the  fait 
of  the  mind  as  well  as  cf  hfe.  Other  people's  thoughts, 
like  the  beft  ccnverlation  of  one's  companions,  are  ge- 
nerally better  and  more  agreeable  than  one's  own. 
Frequently  to  think  over  the  virtues  of  one's  acquain- 
tance, old  and  new.  To  admit  every  cheerful  ray  of 
fun-fnine  on  the  imagination.  To  avoid  retrofpeflion 
on  a  pad  iricndlhip,  which  had  much  of  love  in  it ; 
for  memory  often  comes  when  fhe  is  not  invited.  To 
try  to  tliink  more  of  the  living  and  lefs  of  the  dead  ; 
f  ir  the  dead  belong  to  a  world  of  their  own.  To  live 
within  one's  income,  be  it  large  or  little.  Not  to  let 
paflion  of  any  fort  run  away  with  the  underftanding. 
Not  to  encourage  romantic  hopes  nor  tears.  Net  to 
drive  away  hope,  the  fovereign  balm  of  life,  though 
he  is  the  greateil:  of  all  flatterers.  Nor  bo  be  under 
the  dominion  of  fuperftition  or  enthufiafm.  Not  wil- 
fully to  undertake  any  thing  for  which  the  nerues  of 
the  mind  or  the  body  are  not  ftrong  enough.  Not  to 
rim  the  race  of  competition,  or  to  be  in  another's  way. 
To  avoid  being  joftled  too  much  in  the  ftreet,  being 
overcome  by  the  noife  of  the  carriages,  and  not  to  be 
carried  even  by  curiofity  itfelf  into  a  large  crowd.  To 
rtrive  to  emb  idy  that  dignified  feutiment,  "  to  write 
iniuries  in  duft,  but  kindneifes  in  marble."  Not  to 
give  die  reins  to  conRitutional  impatience,  for  it  is 
apt  to  hurry  on  tlie  firll:  expreinrns  inte  the  indecen- 
cy of  fwearing.  To  recollect,  that  he  v>-ho  can  keep 
his  own  temper  may  be  mailer,  of  another's.  If  one 
cannot  be  a  ftoic,  in  bearing  and  forbearing,  on  every 
trying  occafior,  yet  it  may  not  be  inipollible  to  pull 
the  check  ftiing  againft  the  morofenefs  of  fplecn  or 
the  impetuofity  of  peeviflmefs.  Anger  is  a  (hort  mad- 
nefs.  Not  to  fall  in  love,  nov.'  on  tlie  precipice  of 
threefcore,  nor  expeft  to  be  fallen  in  love  with.  A 
connexion  between  fummer  and  winter  is  an  impro- 
per one.  Love,  like  fire,  is  a  good  fervant,  but  a 
bad  malter.  Love  is  deathj  when  the  animal  fpirits 
are  gone.  To  contrive  to  have  as  few  vacant  hours 
upon  one's  hands  as  pofiible,  that  idlenefs,  the  mo- 
tJier  of  crimes  and  vices,  may  not  pay  its  vifit.  To 
be  always  doing  of  foincthina,  and  to  have  fometh'ng 
to  do.     'i'o  iih  up  oiie'^  time,  a,nd  to  have  a  good  deal 


to  fill  up  ;  for  time  is  the  materials  that  life  is  made 
of.  If  one  is  not  able  by  fuuation,  or  through  the  ' 
neceflity  of  railing  the  fupplijs  within  the  year,  or  by 
habit  I  for  virtue  itfelf  is  but  habit),  to  do  much  ollenta- 
tious  good,  yet  to  do  as  little  harm  as  podible.  To 
make  the  beft  and  the  mod  of  every  thing.  Not  to  in- 
dulge too  much  in  th;  luxury  of  the  table,  nor  yet  to 
underhve  the  conditution.  The  gout,  rheumaiifm, 
and  dropfy,  in  the  language  of  the  Speftatcr,  fecm 
to  be  hovering  over  the  dilhes.  Wine,  the  great  pur- 
veyor of  pleaiure,  and  the  fecond  in  rank  among  the 
fenfual,  olltrs  his  fervice,  when  love  takes  his  leave. 
It  is  natural  to  catch  hold  of  every  help,  when  the 
fjiirits  begin  to  droop.  Love  and  wine  are  good  cor- 
dials, but  are  not  proper  for  the  beverage  of  common 
ufe.  Refolve  not  to  go  to  bed  on  a  full  meal,  A 
light  fupper  and  a  good  cdnfcience  are  the  bed  re- 
ceipts for  a  good  night's  red,  and  the  parents  of  un- 
didurbing  dreams.  Not  to  be  enervated  by  tha  flatu- 
lency of  tea.  Let  the  fecond  or  third  morning's 
thought  be  to  confider  cf  the  employment  for  the 
day  :  and  one  of  the  lad  at  night  to  inquire  what  has 
been  done  in  the  courfe  of  it.  Not  to  let  one's  tongue 
run  at  the  expence  of  truth.  Not  to  be  too  commu- 
nicative nor  unreferved.  A  clofe  tongue,  will  an 
open  countenance,  are  the  fa  fed  palTports  through  the 
journey  of  the  world.  To  correft  the  error  of  too 
much  talking,  and  reftrain  the  narrativenefs  of  the  ap- 
proaching climafleric.  To  take  the  good-natured  fide 
in  converfation.  However,  not  to  praife  every  body, 
for  that  is  to  praife  no  body.  Not  to  be  inquifitiire, 
and  eager  to  know  fecrets,  nor  to  be  thought  to  have  a 
head  full  of  other  people's  affairs.  Not  to  make  an 
enemy,  nor  to  lofe  a  friend.  To  aim  at  the  edeem 
of  the  publ'c,an.d  to  leave  a  good  name  behind.  Not 
to  be  lingular  in  drefs,  in  behaviour,  in  notions,  or 
exprcdions  of  one's  thoughts.  Never  to  give  bad  ad- 
vice, and  to  drive  not  to  fet  a  bad  example.  Seldom 
to  give  advice  till  adced,  for  it  appears  like  giving 
fomething  that  is  fuperfluous  to  one's  felf.  Not  to 
like  or  diflike  too  much  at  firft  fight.  Not  to  won- 
der, for  all  wonder  is  ignorance  that  pofTeffion  falls 
iliort  of  expeiftation.  The  longing  of  twenty  \'ears 
m.ay  be  difippolnted  in  the  unanlwered  gratification 
of  a  fingle  hour.  Whild  we  are  wh'hing,  we  fee  t'le 
bed  fide  ;  after  we  have  taken  polieiiion,  the  won't. 
Refolved  to  attend  to  the  arguments  on  bo;h  fides, 
and  to  hear  eveiy  body  againft  every  body.  The  mind 
ought  not  robe  mad^  up,  but  upon  the  beft  evidence. 
To  be  afFeclionate  to  relations,  which  is  a  kind  of  felf- 
love,  in  preference  to  all  other  acquaintance.  But  not  to 
omit  paying  the  commanding  refpeifl  to  merit,  which 
is  fuperior  to  all  the  accidental  chains  of  kindred. 
Not  to  debilitate  the  mind  by  new  and  future  com- 
poutions.  Like  thefpider,  it  mayfpin  itfelf  to  death. 
The  mind,  like  the  field,  muft  have  its  fallow  feafon. 
The  leiuire  of  the  pen  has  created  honourable  ac- 
quaintance, and  pleafed  all  it  has  wifhed  to  pleafe. 
To  refolve  not  to  be  too  free  of  promi.es,  for  per- 
formances arc  fometimes  very  difficult  thnigs.  Not  to 
be  too  much  alone,  nor  to  read,  nor  meditate,  or  talk 
too  much  on  points  that  may  awaken  tender  fenfa- 
ticns,  and  be  too  pathetic  for  the  foul.  To  enioy  tlie 
prefent,  not  to  be  made  too  unhappy  by  refiefiion  on 
tlie  pait,  nor  to  be  oppreffed  by  invincible  gloom  on 
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old  the  future.  To  give  and  receive  comfort,  thofc  ne- 
n  ceffiiry  alms  to  a  diftrefll-d  mind.  To  be  conftantly 
ildenbiirg.  tJiankful  to  Providence  for  the  plenty  hitherto  poU'ef- 
""  fed,  whicli  has  prefcrved  one  from  the  de])cndence  on 
party,  pcifons,  and  opinions,  and  kept  one  nut  ol  debt. 
The  appe;irancc  of  a  happy  fituation,  and  opportuni- 
ties of  tailing' many  worldly  felicities  (for  content  has 
fcldom  perverted  icfelf  into  difcontcnt),  has  induced 
many  to  conclude,  that  one  mnft  be  plcafed  with  one's 
lot  in  life  ;  and  it  occafions  many  to  look  with  the 
eye  of  innocent  envy.  To  refolve  more  than  ever  to 
fliun  every  public  ftation  and  refponfibllity  of  condud. 
To  be  fatisfied  with  being  mafter  of  one's  felf,  one's 
habits,  now  a  fecond  nature,  and  one's  time.  Deter- 
mined not  to  folicit,  unlefs  trampled  upon  by  fortune, 
to  live  and  die  in  the  havnefs  of  trade,  or  a  profeflion. 
To  take  care  that  pity  (humanity  is  not  here  meant) 
does  not  find  out  one  in  the  endurance  of  any  calami- 
ty. When  pity  is  within  call,  contempt  is  not  fir  oiF. 
Not  to  wifli  to  have  a  greater  hold  of  life,  nor  to  quit 
that  hold.  The  pciuble  tenure  of  exillence  is  of  too 
fhort  poireflion  i'or  the  long  night  that  is  to  fucceed  ; 
therefore  not  a  moment  to  be  loll.  Not  to  lofe  figlit, 
even  for  a  fuigle  day,  of  thcfe  good  and  proverbial 
doiflors — diet — merrym.an — and  quiet.  Refolved  to 
remember  and  to  recommend,  towards  tranquil'.ity  and 
longevity,  the  three  oral  maxims  of  Sir  Hans  Sloane 
— "  Never  to  quarrel  with  one's  felf — one's  wife — 
or  one's  prince."  Laftly,  not  to  put  one's  felf  too 
much  in  the  power  of  the  elements,  thofe  great  ene- 
mies to  the  human  frame  ;  namely,  the  fun — the  wind 
—the  rain — ^and  the  night  air. 

OjCT)  Elan  of  the  Mountain.  See  Assassins. 
OLDCASTLE  (Sir  John),  called  the  Good  Lord 
CMavi,  was  born  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  and 
V  as  the  firft  author  as  well  as  the  firfl:  martyr  among 
the  Engiilh  nobility  :  he  obtained  his  peerage  by  mar- 
rjing  the  heirefs  of  that  Lord  Cobham  who  widt  fo 
much  virtue  and  patriotifm  oppofed  the  tyranny  of 
Richard  II.  By  his  means  the  famous  ftatute  againft 
provifors  was  revived,  and  guarded  againft  by  feverer 
■penalties  ;  he  was  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  reforming 
■party  ;  was  at  great  expence  in  procuring  and  dlfper- 
fing  copies  of  WIckliffe's  writings  among  the  people, 
as  well  as  by  maintaining  a  number  of  his  difciples  as 
itinerant  preachers.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  V.  he  was 
accufed  of  herefy  ;  the  growth  of  which  was  attribu- 
ted to  his  Inilucnce.  Being  a  domeftic  in  the  king's 
court,  the  king  delayed  his  profecution  that  he  migiit 
reafon  with  him  himfelf ;  but  not  being  able  to  re- 
claim him  to  the  church  of  Rome,  he  in  great  difplea- 
fure  refigned  him  to  Its  cenfure.  He  was  apprehended 
and  condcnnied  for  herei'y ;  but  efcaping  froin  the 
tower,  lay  concea'ed  for  four  years  in  Wales,  until  the 
rtimottr  of  a  pretended  confpiracy  was  raifed  againlt 
him,  and  a  price  fet  upon  his  head:  hewisatlaft 
I'eiy.ed,  and  executed  in  St  Giles's  Fields  ;  being  hung 
alive  in  chains  upon  a  gallows,  and  burned  by  a  fire 
pl;>ccd  underneath.  He  wrote  "  Twelve  Conclulions, 
addrefed  to  the  P-irliament  of  England." 

OLDENBURG,  a  title  of  the  royal  houfe  of 
Denmark,  'i'he  origin  of  this  illuftrious  family,  we 
ar£  told,  is  this.  .' 

On  the  death  of  Chriftopher  king  of  Denmark,  &c. 
in  1448,  wiihout  iifue,  there  was  a  g.'eat  contell  about 


the  fucceffion  ;  and  a  variety  of  faftions'  were  raifed,  Oldenburg, 
particularly  in  Sweden  and  Norway,  for  the  promo-  "       ' 

tlon  of  dilFerent  perfons,  and  various  animofuies  and 
numerous  difcords  were  excited  by  the  feveral  p.artics, 
in  order  each  to  obtain  their  own  ends. 

As  foon  as  thefe  intrigues  were  known  in  Denmark, 
the  fenate  refolved  to  proceed  to  the  elefiion  of  a 
king;  for  it  did  not  appear  expedient  to  commit  the 
government  of  affairs  to  the  queen-dowager,  at  a  time 
when  they  had  every  thing  to  fear  from  the  two  neigh- 
bouring crowns.  At  this  time  a  lord  of  great  weight, 
property,  and  ambition,  fought  the  queen  in  marriage, 
the  more  eafily  to  pave  his  wfty  to  the  throne.  This 
is  a  fiifl:  mentioned  by  Pontanus  and  Meurfnis,  though 
neither  takes  notice  of  his  name.  But  as  for  a  great 
number  of  years  there  was  no  precedent  for  eleifing  a 
king  out  of  the  body  of  nobility,  though  agreeable  to 
Lw,  the  queen  enteied  into  the  views  of  the  fenate, 
and  declared  fhe  would  give  her  hand  to  no  prince 
who  fliould  not  be  judged  deferving  of  the  crown  by 
the  fupreme  council  of  the  nation. 

The  advantiges  which  would  have  accrued  from  an- 
nexing the  duchy  of  SIcfwIck  and  Holllein  to  the 
crown,  made  die  fenate  firfl  call  their  eyes  on  Adol- 
phus.  This  mia;tcr  required  no  long  deliberation  ;  all 
faw  the  convenisneies  rcfulting  from  fuch  an  union, 
and  gave  their  allent.  Immediately  an  embaify  was 
difp.ttched  with  the  offer  to  Adolphus  ;  but  that  prince 
confulting  the  good  of  his  fiibjecls,  whofe  interell: 
would  have  been  abforbed  in  the  fuperior  weight  of 
Denmark,  declined  it,  with  a  moderation  and  difm- 
tereilednefs  altogedier  uncommon  am.ong  princes. 
However,  that  he  might  not  be  wanting  in  refpeiTt  to 
the  fenate,  he  propoied  to  them  his  nephew  Chrlftian, 
fecond  fon  to  Thef  doric,  count  lif  Oldenburg,  a  prince 
bred  up  at  the  court  of  Adolphus  from  his  infancy. 
The  propofition  was  fo  agreeable  to  the  fenate,  that 
without  lofs  of  time,  the  am'-alfadors  were  fent  to 
Theodorlc,  to  demand  either  of  his  fons  he  (liould 
pitch  upon  for  their  king.  Theodcric's  anfwer  to  the 
arnbafladors  was  remaikable:  "I  have  three  fons, 
fays  he,  of  very  oppofite  qualities.  One 'is  paflion- 
ately  fond  of  pleafure  and  women  ;  another  breathes 
no  hing  but  war,  with"ut  regaiding  the  jufllce  of  thcv 
caufe  ;  but  the  thiui  is  moderate  in  his  difpofi'Jon, 
prefers  peace  to  the  din  of  arms,  yet  flands  unrivalled 
in  valour,  generofity,  and  magnanimity."  He  faid 
he  painted  thefe  charufters  for  the  fenate's  informa- 
tion, dcfiring  they  v.'oulJ  choofe  which  of  the  young 
pri  ;ces  they  believed  would  render  t!;e  kingdom  hap. 
pieft.  It  \\.\i  a  matter  which  would  admit  of  no  he- 
fitation :  with  one  voice  the  fenate  declared  for  that 
prince  whofe  panegyric  the  fadier  had  fo  warmly 
drawn ;  and  under  thefe  happy  auipices  commenced 
the  origin  of  the  grandeur  of  the  houfe  of  Oldenburg, 
at  this  day  feated  on  the  throne  of  Denmark. 

Oldenburg  (Henry),  a  learned  Germ.an  gentle- 
man in  the  17th  century,  was  defcended  from  the 
noble  family  of  his  name,  who  were  earls  of  the  coun- 
ty of  Oldenburg,  in  the  north  part  of  Wellpha'ia,  tor 
many  gerierations.  He  was  born  in  the  duchy  of 
Bremen  in  the  Lower  Saxony  ;  and  diirlng  the  long 
Engiilh  parliament  in  IsingCh.a-les  I. 's  time,  was  ap- 
pointed conful  for  his  countryraon,  at  London,  after 
tlie  ufarpation  of  Cromwell :  but  being  difcharged  of 
15  b  2  that 
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Oldenlurj  that  employ,  he  w;is  made  tutor  to  ihi  lord  Uenty 
O'iity'i'^-,  an  Irlfl)  nobleman,  vhom  he  iitlended  to 
the  uriverfity  of  Oxford,  where  he  was  admitted  to 
ftudy  in  the  Bo  jkian  library  in  the  beginning  of  the 
year  1 656.  He  Was  afterwards  tutor  to  William  lord 
Cavendilh  and  was  acquainted  with  Milton  the  poet. 
During  his  refidence  at  Oxford,  he  became  alfo  ac- 
quainted with  the  members  of  that  body  there  which 
gave  birth  to  the  royal  fociety  ;  and  upon  the  founda- 
tion cf  th's  latter,  he  was  elefted  fellow  ;  and  wh:'n  the 
fociety  found  it  neceflliry  to  have  two  ftcretaries,  he 
was  choftn  affiftant  fecretary  to  Dr  V/ilkins.  He  ap- 
plied himfclf  with  extraordinary  diligence  to  the  bud- 
r,ei^s  of  his  office,  and  began  the  publication  of  the  Phi- 
lofophical Tranfaftions  with  N"  i.  in  166^.  In  order 
10  dil'char(_;e  thii  talk  with  greater  credit  to  himfelf 
and  the  fociety,  he  held  a  corrcfpnndence  wiih  more 
than  feverty  learned  perfons,  and  others,  upon  a  vaft 
vatiety  of  iubjefls,  in  different  parts  of  the  world. 
This  fatigue  would  have  been  iufupportable,  had  not 
he,  as  he  told  Dr  Lifter,  managed  it  fo  as  to  maLe 
one  letter  anfwer  another;  and  that  to  be  always  frefli, 
he  never  read  a  letter  be!ore  he  had  pen,  ink,  and  pa- 
per, ready  to  anfwer  it  forthwith  ;  fo  that  the  multi- 
tude of  his  letters  cloyed  him  not,  nor  ever  lay  upon 
his  hands.  Among  otliers,  he  was  a  conftant  co'ref- 
pondent  of  Mr  Robert  Boyle,  with  vi  horn  he  had  a 
very  intimate  friendfliip  ;  and  lie  trar.flated  feveral  of 
that  ingenious  gentleman's  works  into  Latiu. 

Mr  Oldenburg  continued  to  pubiilh  the  Tranfaflions, 
«s  before,  to  n°  xxxvi.  June  25.  1677.  After  which 
the  publication  was  diiccntinued  till  the  January  fol- 
lowing, when  it  was  again  refumed  by  his  fuccelfor  in 
the  fetretary's  office,  Mr  Nehemiah  Grew,  who  car- 
ried it  on  till  die  end  of  February  1678.  Our  author 
dying  at  his  houfe  ac  Charleton,  near  Greenwich  in 
Kent,  in  the  month  of  Auguft  that  year,  was  interred 
there. 

OLDENLANDIA,  in  botany  :  A  genus  of  the 
tetrandria  monogynia  clafs.  Its  charaflers  are  thefe  : 
The  tmpalement  of  the  flower  is  permanent,  fitting 
upon  the  germen  ;  the  flour  has  four  oval  pet  ils,  which 
fpread  open,  and  four  ftamina,  terminated  by  fmall 
fummits;  it  hath  a  roundifti  germen,  fituated  under 
the  flower,  crowned  by  an  indented  fligma ;  the  ger- 
men afterwards  turns  to  a  globular  capfule,  with  two 
cells  filled  with  fmall  feeds.  We  have  but  one  fpe- 
cies  of  this  plant  in  the  Englifh  gardens ;  but  Lin- 
nsEUS  enumerates  fix. 

OLDHAM  (John),  an  eminent  Englifh  poet  in 
the  17th  century,  fon  of  a  non-conf'.rmift  minifter, 
was  educated  under  his  father,  and  then  fent  to  Ed- 
mund-hall in  Oxford.  He  became  ufher  to  the  free- 
fcho<,l  at  Croydon  in  vSurrv  ;  where  he  received  a  vi- 
fit  from  the  earls  cf  Rochefter  and  Donet,  Sir  Charles 
Sed'ey,  and  other  perfons  of  diftinilion,  merely  upon 
the  reputation  of  fomc  verfes  of  his  which  they  had  leen 
in  manufcript.  He  was  tu. or  to  feveral  gentlernens 
fons  fiicceffively,  and  having  faved  a  fmall  Rim  of 
money,  c.ime  to  London,  and  became  a  nerfev5l  vo- 
tary to  the  bottle,  b^jin^  an  agreeable  c.-impanioTS. 
He  was  quickly  found  out  here  by  the  noblcme  1  who 
^lad  vifited  him  at  Croydon,  who  brought  him  ac- 
quainted with  Mr  Dryden.  He  lived  moftly  with 
sJvs  eail  of    Kingiloii  at    Holnie-Pierpoint  in    Not 


tingham/liire,  v.here  he  died  cf  the  fmall-pnjt  in  ifiS^, 
in  the  30th  year  of  his  age.  Lis  acquaintance  with 
learned  authors  appears  by  his  fatirts  aj^ainft  il.e  Je-  y 
Juits,  in  whiili  there  is  as  m.uch  learning  as  wit  dilco- 
vered.  Mr  Dryden  efteemed  him  highly.  Hii  works 
are  printed  in  2  vols  i2mo.  They  chiefly  confift  <  i 
fatires,  odes,  uanflations,  parapbrafes  cf  Horace  and 
other  authors,  elegiac  verlcs,  imitations,  parodies, 
familiar  epiftlcs,  &c. 

OLD-HEAI),  fituatedintlicccunty  of  Cork,  and 
province  cf  Munftcr,  four  miles  fouth  cf  Kinfale,  ii 
the  barony  of  Courcies,  Ireland  :  it  is  a  promontory, 
nnining  far  into  the  fea,  (  n  which  is  a  light  lioufe  for 
the  convenience  cf  ihipping.  A  mile  iVom  its  extre- 
mity ij  an  ancient  cattle  ot  the  1<  rds  cf  Kinfale,  built 
from  one  fide  of  the  ilthmus  to  the  other,  which  de- 
fended all  the  I'.nds  towards  ilie  head:  tliis  piac; 
was  formerly  called  Dwicei^rma,  and  was  die  old  I'eat 
of  the  Irilh  kings.  The  illhmus,  by  the  working  of  the 
iea,  was  quite  penetrated  through,  fo  as  to  form  a  ftu- 
pendous  arch,  under  which  boats  might  pafs  from  one 
bay  to  the  other.  Among  the  rocks  cf  this  coail  there 
are  aviaries  of  good  hawks,  alfo  the  fea-eagle  or  ofprey 
bu'ld  their  nefts  and  breed  in  them. 

OLDMIXON  (Jolin),  was  defcended  from  an  an- 
cient family  in  Someifet'liire  :  he  was  a  violent  p;irty- 
v.'ritcrand  mcslevi.lcnt  critic,  who  w-ould  fcarcely  have 
been  rem.embered,  if  Pope,  in  refentment  of  his  a- 
hufe,  had  not  condemned  him  to  immortality  in  his 
Dunciad.  His  party-writings  procured  him  a  place 
in  the  revenue  at  Liverpool,  wliere  he  died  at  an  ad- 
vanced age  in  the  year  1745-  Befides  liis  fugitive 
temporary  pieces,  he  wrote  a  hifiory  of  the  Sttiarts  in 
folio  ;  a  Critical  Hiftory  of  England,  2  vols.  8vo  ;  a 
volume  of  Poems,  feme  dramatic  pieces,  &c.  none  of 
them  worthy  of  notice  ;  his  principal  talent  being  that 
of  falfifying  hiftory. 

Old-wue,  or  IV rajfc.     See  Labrus. 

Old-wife  Fij}f.     See  Balistes. 

Old-woman's  island,  a  narrow  flip  of  land,  about 
two  miles  long,  feparated  from  Bombay  in  the  Eall 
Indies  by  an  arm  of  the  fea,  which,  however,  is  pali- 
able  at  low  water.  It  terminates  at  one  extremity  in 
a  fmall  eminence,  on  which  a  look-out  houfe  is  kept 
for  vefTels.  Near  the  middle  are  three  tombs  kept  con- 
ftantlv  white,  as  land-marks  into  the  harbour.  From 
the  end  of  the  ilh.nd  a  dangerous  ledge  of  rocks  fhoots 
forth,  which  are  not  very  eafily  cleared.  It  produces 
only  pafture  for  a  few  cattle. 

OLEA,  in  botany,  the  ol'i've-lrce:  A  genus  of  the 
monngynia  order,  belonging  to  the  diandria  clafs  of 
plants  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the 
44th  order,  Sa[>hria.  The  corolla  is  quadrifid,  with 
the  fegments  nearly  ovate.  The  fruit  is  a  monofper- 
mous  plum, 

'I'herc  are  three  fpecies  of  the  olea.  i.  The  Evr-,- 
pea,  or  common  olive-tree,  rifes  widi  upright  folid 
ftems,  branching  numeroufly  on  every  fide,  20  or  30 
feet  hi^;h  ;  fpear-lliapcd,  ftift',  opoofitc  leaves,  two  or 
three  inches  iong,  and  h.ilf  an  inch  or  more  broad; 
and  at  the  axiUas  fmall  clufters  of  white  flov/ers,  fac- 
ceeded  by  oval  fruit. 

This  fpecies  is  the  principal  fort  cultivated  for  its 
frsit ;  the  varieties  of  which  are  aumerous,  varying 
in  fiae,  colour,  and  qu.Uity. 
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Olea.  It  is  a  rative  of  the  fouthera  warm  part;  nf  Europe,- 

^'— ~"  and  is  cultivated  in  great  quantities  in  the  fouth  ot 
France,  Italy  and  Pi.rtugal,  tor  the  fruit  to  make 
the  ollvo  oil,  whicli  is  in  fo  great  repute,  and  is  tranf- 
ported  to  all  parts,  to  the  great  advantage  of  thofe 
countries  where  the  trees  grow  in  the  open  ground  : 
the  green  iruit  is  alfo  in  much  efteem  for  pickling,  of 
■which  we  inay  fee  plenty  in  the  ihops. 

2.  The  capaifis,  or  cape  box-leaved  clive,  rlfes 
with  llirubby  Items,  branching  nuir.crnufly  from  the 
bottom,  fix  or  feven  feet  high :  fmall,  oval  thick, 
ftili,  iliining leaves  ;  and  at  the  r.xillas  fmall  clullers  of 
whitiih  flowers ;  fucceeded  by  fmall  fruit  oi  inferior 
value. 

3.  Oka  o^.oraliffinia  (Indian  name,  quefa  ;  Japanefe 
name,  Sk'io  R  «,  it  :  Sju  Ran)  is  thus  defcribed  by  Thun- 
berg,  bulbuJibyofis,fb  iis  eTiJ'iJ'oriii'bi!.i,J}/filU>Hs,JioriLui pffi- 
duhis.  (See  Plate  CCCL.j  The  Howcr  cf  the  olea 
odoratiffima  is  by  feme  faid  to  give  the  fine  flavour  to 
the  green  tea  ;  but  Thunberg  attributes  the  faid  flavour 
to  the  Cemelllefeferquc. 

Olive-trees  are  eafdy  propagated  by  fhoots  ;  v/aich, 
when  care  has  been  taken  to  ingraft  them  properly, 
bear  fruit  in  the  fpace  of  eight  or  ten  years.  Thofe 
kinds  of  olive  trees  which  produce  the  pureft  oil,  and 
bear  the  greatelt  quantity  of  fruit,  are  ingrafted  on 
the  flocks  of  inferior  kinds. 

DitFerent  names  are  aihgned  by  the  French  to  the 
different  varieties  of  the  olive  tree  :  and  of  thefe  they 
reckon  19  whllll  iu  Florence  are  cultivated  no  fewer 
than  32. 

Olive  flioots  are  ingrafted  when  in  flower.  If  the 
operation  has  been  delayed,  and  the  tree  bears  Iruit, 
it  is  thought  fufficient  to  take  of  a  ring  of  bark,  two 
fingers  breadth  in  extent,  above  the  higheft  graft.  In 
that  cafe  the  branches  do  not  decay  the  hrft  year  ; 
they  afford  nouriflimcnt  to  the  fruit,  and  are  not  lopped 
oiF  till  the  following  fpring.  Olive  trees  are  common- 
ly planted  in  the  form  of  a  quincunx,  and  in  row's  at 
a  confiderable  diftance  from  one  another.  Between 
the  rows  it  is  ufual  to  plant  vines,  or  to  fow  fome 
kind  of  giain.  It  is  oblerved  that  olives,  like  many 
other  fruit-trees,  bear  well  only  once  in  two  ye.ars. 
The  whole  art  of  drcfllng  thefe  trees  confifts  in  remo- 
ving the  fuperfluous  woc'd :  for  it  is  remarked,  that 
trees  loaded  with  too  much  wood  produce  neiUier  fa 
much  fruit  nor  ol  fo  good  a  quality. 

Their  propagation  in  England  is  commonly  by  layers. 

The  laying  is  performed  on  the  young  branches  in 
fpiiiig.  Give  plenty  of  water  all  fummer,  and  they  will 
fumetimes  be  rooted  and  fit  for  potting  offin  autumn; 
butfometimes  th;y  require  two  fummers  to  be  rooted 
eiTeftually  ;  however,  when  they  are  properly  rooted, 
take  them  ofl"  early  in  autunni,  and  put  them  feparate- 
lyjcrivethem  water,  andplace  them  in  the  Ihadc  till  tliey 
have  taken  frefli  root;  and  in  Oiftobcr  remove  tliem 
into  the  green-houfe,  &c. 

Thofe  you  intend  to  plant  in  tlie  open  ground,  as 
before  fuggellei,  ihould  be  kept  in  pots,  in  order  to 
have  occ.ifionaHhelter  of  a  garden-frame  two  or  three 
years,  tiil  they  have  acquired  fome  fize,  and  are  hard- 
ened to  the  full  air  ;  then  tranfplant  them  in  to  a  warm 
border  againll  a  v>'all :  mulch  their  roots  iu  winter,  and 
wut  the,r  tops  in  frclty  weather. 


Olives  have  an  acrid,  bitter,  extremely  difagrecable 
tafle  :  pickled  (as  we  receive  them  from  abroad)  they 
prove  lefs  difigrceable.  The  Lucca  olives,  wliich  arc 
fmaller  than  the  others,  have  the  wcakefl  tafle  ;  the  Spa- 
ni(h,  or  larger,  the  flrongeft  ;  the  Provence  which 
are  of  a  middling  fize,  are  generally  the  moft  cfleem- 
ed. 

When  olives  are  intended  for  prefervatinn,  they  ai-s 
gathered  before  they  are  ripe.  The  art  of  preparing 
them  confifts  in  removing  their  bitternefs,  in  prcfei-v- 
ing  th^-m  green,  and  in  impregnating  them  with  a 
brine  of  aromatized  fca  fait,  which  gives  them  an  a- 
grceable  tafte.  Frr  this  purj^ofe  diucrent  methods 
aie  employed.  Formerly  they  ufed  a  mixture  of  a 
pound  of  quicklime,  with  fix  ])0UBds  of  newly  fifted 
wood-aflies  ;  but  of  late,  inflead  of  the  alhes,  they 
employed  nothing  but  a  lye.  This,  it  is  alledged,  foftens 
the  olives,  m.akes  them  more  agreeable  to  ti^e  tafte, 
and  lefs  hurtful  to  the  cnnftitudon.  In  fome  parts 
of  Provence,  aiter  the  olives  have  lain  fome  time  in 
the  brine,  they  i-emove  them,  take  out  the  kernel,  and 
put  ;n  a  caper  in  its  place.  Thefe  olives  they  prefeive  in 
excellent  oil ;  and  when  thus  prepared,  tliey  ftrongly 
flimulate  the  apetite  in  winter.  Olives  perfectly  ripe 
arefoftand  of  a  dark-red  colour.  They  are  then  eaten, 
without  any  preparation,  excepting  only  a  feafoning  of 
p>:i-.per.  f  ilt,  and  oil ;  for  they  are  extremely  tart,  bit- 
ter, and  corrofive. 

The  oil  is  undoubtedly  that  part  of  the  produce  of 
olive-tiees  which  is  of  greatell  value.  The  (piality 
of  it  depends  on  the  natute  of  tlie  foil  where  the  trees 
grow,  on  the  kind  of  olive  from  which  it  is  expreffed, 
on  the  care  which  is  taken  in  the  gatliering  and  pref- 
fmg  of  the  fruit,  and  likewife  on  the  feparation  of 
the  part  to  be  extradled.  Unripe  olives  give  an  into- 
lefable  bitternefs  to  the  oil ;  when  they  are  over  ripe, 
the  oil  has  an  unguinous  tafte  ;  it  is  therefore  of  impor- 
tance to  choofe  the  true  point  of  maturity.  When  the 
fituation  is  favourable,  thofe  fpecies  of  olives  are  culti- 
vated  which  yield  fine  oils  ;  othci-wife,  they  cultivate 
fuch  fpecies  of  trees  as  hear  a  great  quantity  of  fruit, 
and  they  extracl  od  from  it,  for  the  ui'e  of  foapcries,  and 
for  lamps- 

They  gather  the  olives  about  the  months  of  No- 
vember or  December.  It  is  be  ft  to  put  them  as  fo'in 
as  poffible  into  baflicts,  or  into  bags  made  of  wool  or 
hair,  and  to  prefs  them  immediately,  in  order  to  ex- 
tract a  fine  oil.  Thofe  who  make  oil  only  for  foap- 
eries,  let  them  remain  in  heaps  for  fome  time  in  their 
ftorehoufcs ;  when  afterwards  preifed,  they  yield  a 
much  greater  quantity  of  oil.  Thofe  even  who  ex- 
ti-a<5t  oil  to  be  ufed  in  food,  fometimes  allow  them  to 
ferment  in  heaps,  that  they  may  have  more  oil ;  but 
this  is  extremely  hurtful  to  the  quality  of  the  oil,  and  is 
thereaf -n  why  fine  oil  is  fo  very  rare.  W.  Duhamel 
recommends  not  to  mix  found  1  lives  with  thofe  in. 
vhich  a  fermentation  has  already  begun,  and  (till  lefs 
with  fuch  as  are  putrified  :  in  both  cafes,  the  oil  which 
is  extraftcdis  of  a  bad  quality,  and  un;it  for  preferva- 
tion.  In  order  to  have  the  oil  in  its  purity,  v.eniuii 
allow  it  to  depofit  its  fedimcnt,  and  then  pour  it  o?F' 
into  another  veJel.  The  oil  extra>5ted  from  the  pulp 
only  of  olives  is  the  moft  perfect  which  can  be  o!>- 
tained,  and  will  keep  fLirfevi;ral  years;  but  that  which 
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®lca.       is  cxtrafled  from  ihc  kernel  only,  or  from  the  nut,  or 

" '  fiom  die  whole  olive  ground   in  the  common  \v;iy  in 

public  mills  li;is  always  more  or  fewer  defeas,  lofes 
its  limpidity  in  a  certain  time,  and  is  very  apt  to  be- 
come rancid.  Care  mud  be  taken  likewife  to  keep  the 
oil  in  proper  velTels  well  fhut.  After  all,  in  tho  courfe  of 
time,  olive-oil  lofes  its  qualities,  becomes  difagrccable 
to  the  tafte  and  fmell,  diminifhes  in  fluidity,  and  at 
leneth  thickens  confiderably. 

The  reiufe  of  the  firlt  preffing,  when  fqueezed  a 
fccond  time,  yields  an  oil,  but  thicker  and  lefs  pure 
than  the  former.  What  remains  after  the  fecond 
prefllng,  when  mixed  with  a  little  waterand  placed 
in  a  pan  over  the  fire,  produces  by  prelfure  a  third 
oil,  but  of  a  very  inferior  quality.  What  remains  af- 
ter all  the  oil  is  exprelfed,  is  termed  gn^non,  and  is  of 
no  farther  ufe  but  as  iuel. 

The  fediment,  or  pas,  of  new  oil,  we  name  after 
the  ancients,  anmrca  :  it  is  an  excellent  remedy  in 
rheumatic  affeflions.  In  Paris  the  wax  ufed  for  ihocs 
is  commonly  made  of  the  dregs  of  defecated  oil  and 
fmoke -black. 

Oil  of  oHves  is  an  ingredient  in  the  compofiilon  of 
a  great  many  balfanis,  ointments,  plafters,  mollily- 
ing  and  relaxing  liniments.  It  is  of  an  emollient  and 
folvent  nature  ;  mitigates  gripes  of  the  colic,  and  the 
pains  accompanying  dyfentery  ;  and  is  one  of  thebeft 
lemedies  when  one  has  chanced  to  fwallow  corrofive 
poifnns  ;  but  it  by  no  means  prevents  the  fatal  acci- 
dents which  enfue  from  the  bite  of  a  fnake,  as  has 
been  pretended.  It  is  an  eiTectual  cure,  as  M.  Bour- 
£;eois  tells  us,  for  the  fling  of  wafps,  bees,  and  other 
infevfls.  A  bandage  foaked  in  the  oil  is  immediately 
applied  to  the  fting,  and  a  cure  is  obtained  without 
Any  inflamm-ation  or  fwelling. 

Olive  oil  is  of  no  ufe  in  painting,  becaufe  it  never 
dries  completely.  The  beft  foap  is  made  of  it,  mixed 
with  Alicari-t  falt-wort  and  quicklime. 

Great  drought,  as  well  as  much  rain,  is  extremely 
njurious  to  the  crop  of  olives.  This  fruit  is  much 
expofed  to  the  attacks  of  a  worm  peculiar  to  itfelf, 
and  which  injures  it  fo  much,  that  after  the  olives 
are  gathered  the  produce  of  the  oil  extracted  from  them 
is  dimmiihed  one  half. 

The  wood  of  the  olive  tr?e  is  beaulifully  veined, 
find  has  a  pretty  agreeable  fm.ell :  it  is  in  great  efteem 
.with  cabinet-makers,  on  account  of  the  fine  polilh 
which  it  alTumes.  It  is  of  a  refuious  nature,  and  con- 
feqnent'iy  excellent  for  burning. 

As  tlie  laurel  branch  is  tlie  fymbol  of  glory,  fo  the 
olive-branch  covered  with  leaves 'has  from  the  moft 
ancient  limes  been  the  emblem  ot  concord,  the  i'ymbul 
of  friendlliipand  peace. 

The  leaves  of  olive  trees  have  an  aflringent  quality. 
Many  people  ufe  them  in  making  gargles  for  infiam- 
mations  of  the  throat. 

Thefe  plains  in  this  country  mnft  be  kept  princi- 
pally in  pots  for  moving  to  the  flielter  of  a  green-houfe 
in  winter  ;  for  they  are  too  tender  to  profper  v/ell  in  the 
open  ground  in  this  climate  ;  though  fom.etimes  they 
are  planted  againft  a  warm  fouth  wall,  and  ilieltered  oc- 
cafionally  from  froll;  in  wintei-,  by  mulching  the  roots, 
and  matting  their  tops ;  whereby  they  may  be  pre- 
ferved,  aud  will  fometimcs  produce  fruit  for  pickling  : 
a  very  fevere  winter,  however,  often  kills  or  greatly 
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injures  their  young  branches ;  therefore  let  the  prin-  Oltaglnout 
cipal  part  be  potted  in  rich  earth,  and  placed  among 
the  green  houfe  fhrubs,  and    managed  as  others  of 
that  kind. 

Thefe  trees  are  often  fent  over  from  Italy  to  the 
Italian  warehoufes  in  London,  along  with  orangc- 
tiees,  S;c.  where  preUy  large  plants  maybe  purchafeJ 


rcafonably,  v.liicli  lliould  1)C  managed  as  dire<fted  for 
orange  trees  thai  are  iniporied  from  the  fame  country. 
See  Citrus. 

OLEAGINOUS,  fomething  that  partakes  of  the 
nature  of  oil,  or  out  of  which  oil  may  be  exprefled. 

OLEANDER,  or  rosu  bay,  nerium :  A  genus 
of  the  pentandria  mcnogynia  clafs.  Its  characters  are 
thefe  :  The  empalement  of  the  flower  is  permanent, 
aud  cut  into  five  acute  fegments  ;  the  flower  has  ona 
funnel-fliaped  petal,  cut  into  five  broad  obtufe  feg- 
ments, which  are  oblique ;  it  hath  a  ncftarium,  ter- 
minating the  tube,  which  is  torn  into  hairy  fegments  : 
it  hath  five  lliort  awl-lhaped  flamina  within  the  tube; 
it  hath  an  oblong  gernien,  wiiich  is  bifid,  with  fcarce 
any  llyle,  crowned  by  fmgle  fligmas  ;  the  germen  af- 
terwards turns  to  two  long,  taper,  acute-pointed  pods, 
filled  with  oblong  feeds  lying  over  each  other  like  the 
fcales  of  a  fifli,  and  crov.'ucd  with  down.  There  are 
fourfpecles. 

Thefe  plants  are  generally  propagated  by  layers  in 
this  country ;  for  although  they  will  take  root  from 
cuttings,  yet  that  being  an  uncertain  metliod,  the 
other  is  generally  preferred  ;  and  as  the  plants  are  very 
apt  to  produce  fuckers  or  Ihoots  from  their  roots, 
thofe  are  belt  adapted  for  laying  ;  for  the  old  branches 
will  not  put  out  roots  :  when  thefe  are  laid  down, 
they  Ihould  be  flit  at  a  joint,  in  the  fame  manner  as 
is  praiflifed  in  laying  of  carnations.  There  are  few- 
plants  which  are  equal  to  them  either  to  the  fight 
or  fmcU,  for  their  fcent  is  very  like  that  of  the  flowers 
of  the  white  thorn  ;  and  the  bunches  of  flowers  will 
be  very  large  if  the  plants  are  flrong. 

It  is  called  ncnum  from  viipcc,  "  humid,"  becaufe  it 
grows  in  humid  places.  The  plant  itfelf  h  is  a  force 
which  is  infuperable  ;  for  its  juice  excites  fo  great 
and  viulent  an  inflammation,  as  immediately  to  put  a 
fl;op  to  deglutition  :  and  if  it  be  received  into  the 
ftomach,  that  part  is  rendered  incapable  of  retaining 
any  thing  ;  the  pernicious  drug  exerting  its  force,  and 
purging  both  upwards  and  downwards. 

Nerium  in  qualities  refembles  the  apocynum.  See 
Apocynum.  But  when  h-)ndled  and  examined  up^n  an 
empty  Itomach,  in  a  clofe  chamber,  it  caufes  a  numb- 
nefs  coming  by  degrees,  with  a  pain  in  the  head  ; 
which  fhowb  that  fomething  poifonous  belongs  even  to 
the  fmell,  though  there  is  no  danger  if  it  be  received 
in  the  r  pen  air,  as  may  bfe  found  upon  trial.  Antidotes 
againft  its  poi;bns  are  vinegar  and  all  acids. 

OLEARIUS  (Adam),  minlfler  to  the  duke  of 
Holftcin,  and  fecretary  to  the  embaffy  fent  in  1633  to 
the  great  duke  of  Mufcovy  and  to  the  king  of  Perfia. 
He  ipent  fix  years  in  this  employment :  and,  on  his 
return,  publiflied  a  relation  of  his  journeys,  wi;h  maps 
and  figures,  at  Slefwic,  1656,  in  folio.  He  wrote  an 
Abndgtnent  of  the  Chronicles  of  Holfle'tn  from  1448 
to  1663  ;  and  was  appointed  librarian  to  the  duko  of 
HoHiein,  in  which  capacity  he  probably  died.  He 
has  the  charaifter  of  an  able  mathematician,  an  adept 
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Oltarius  of  mufic,  and  a  good  orientalift,  cfpecially  in  the  Per- 
il ri;:n  language. 
.l"'^;^"'"-  .  Olearius  (Godfrey),  fon  of  Godfrey  Olcarius, 
D-  D.  fuperintend.mt  ol  Halle  in  Saxony,  was  born 
there  in  1639.  He  became  profclfor  of  Greek  at 
Leipfic  ;  and  ihowed  his  abilities  in  that  language  by 
52  exercitations  on  the  dominical  cpl  ties,  and  upon 
thole  paits  of  the  epillksla  the  New  Tellamcnt  which 
are  read  in  the  public  exeiciie-;,  and  which  among  the 
Lu'ihurans  ai'etlie  fubjecl  of  part  of  their  fcrmoub.  He 
difcharged  the  moll  important  polls  in  the  univerfity, 
and  among  other  dignities  was  ten  times  rcftor  of  it. 
Hib  learning' and  induftry  were  difplaycd  in  ic6  theo- 
logical difputations,  61  in  philofophy,  fomc  program- 
mas  upon  difficult  points, leveralipeechesanci  theolo- 
gical counfels  ;  which  make  two  th'ck  volumes  ;  be- 
lide  his  Moral  Theology,  his  introduction  to  Theology, 
which  treats  of  cafes  of  confcicnce,  and  his  Herme- 
Tieutha  Sclera.  He  lived  to  a  good  old  age,  dying  in 
17  13.  His  oldeftfon  of  his  own  name  was  a  man  of 
genius  and  learning,  a  profeifor  in  the  fame  univerfity, 
who  pnbliihed  feveral  works,  but  died  young  of  a  con- 
lumptien  before  his  father. 

GLECRANUM,  or  Olecranon,  in  anatomy,  the 
protuberance  of  the  ulna,  which  prevents  thcjointof  the 
elbow  from  being  bent  back  beyond  a  certain  length. 
See  Anatomy,  n"  51. 

OLENUS,  a  Greek  pnet,  older  than  Orpheus, 
came  from  Xanthe,  a  city  of  Lycia.  He  compoled 
feveral  hymns,  which  werefung  in  the  ifland  of  L)elos 
upon  feftival  days.  Olenus  is  faid  to  have  been  one 
of  the  founders  of  the  oracle  at  Delphi  ;  to  have  been 
the  firft  who  filled  at  that  place  the  oiSce  of  prieft  of 
Apollo  ;  and  to  have  given  refponfes  in  verfe :  but  the 
truth  of  thefe  alfertions  is  very  doubtful. 

OLERON,  aa  Ifland  of  France,  on  the  coaft  of 
Aunis  and  Saintonge,  about  five  miles  from  the  con- 
tinent. It  is  12  nules  in  length  and  five  in  breadth  ; 
and  is  very  fertile,  containing  about  1 2,000  inhabi- 
tants, who  are  excellent  feanien.  It  is  defended  by  a 
caftic,  which  is  well  fortified  ;  and  there  is  a  lifht- 
houfe  p'aced  theie  for  the  direction  of  lliips.  It  is  14 
miles  fouth-eaft;  of  Rochelle. 
Lat.  46.  10. 

Sca-Laii-s  nf  Olp.ron,  certain  laws  relative  to  ma- 
ritime alVairs,  made  in  the  time  of  Richard  I.  when  he 
was  at  the  ifland  of  Oleron.  Thefe  laws  being  ac- 
counted the  molt  exccl'ent  fea-laws  in  the  world,  are 
recorded  in  the  black  book  of  the  admiralty.  See  Scl- 
liin^s  Mure  Claufum, 

OLEUM  palma;  christi,  commonly  called  caf- 
tor  ol,  is  extraftcd  from  the  kernel  of  the  fruit  pro- 
duced by  the  R'uinus  Amer'icanus.  (See  Ricinus). 
This  oil  has  been  much  ufed  as  a  pLirgative  in  medi- 
cine. It^a'Ss  geatly  on  the  bcwels,  wi  h  little  or  no 
inltation.  By  many  phyficians  it  has  been  deemed 
a  lovereign  lemedy  in  bilious,  c.dculous,  and  nephri- 
tic complaints ;  but  its  taRe  is  extremely  naufeous,  and, 
when  fretpiintly  ufed,  it  is  apt  to  relax  the  tone  of  the 
bowels.  It  is  recommended  to  he  given  in  clyfteis  ;  and 
Dr  Canvanc  of  Bath  affirms,  that  when  children  can- 
not be  made  to  fwallow  any  medicine,  if  the  navel 
and  hypochondria  be  rubbed  with  this  oil,  it  will 
))roduce  one  or  two  phyfical  ilcols.     He  adds,  that 
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given  in  fniall  draughts,  or  by  clyflcr,  or  by  enibio- 
cation,  it  is  an  excellent  and  wondeifal  vermifuge. 

OLFACTORY  nep.ves.  See  ANArowv,  n''  136 
and  140. 

OLGA,  queen  of  Igor,  the  fecond  monarch  of 
Rufiia,  who  fiouriflied  about  the  year  880,  having  fuc- 
ceeded  his  father  Ruric,  who  died  in  878.  Olga  was 
born  in  Plefcow,  and  was  of  the  bell  family  in  that 
city.  She  bore  him  one  fon,  called  Sivet'jlaiv.  Igor 
being  murdered  by  the  Drewenfes,  or  Drewliani,  Olga 
revenged  his  death.  She  went  afterwards,  for  what 
realbn  v.-e  know  not,  to  Ccnfl:antinople,  where  flie  was 
baptized,  and  received  the  name  oi Ha'ena. 

The  emperor  John  Zimifces  was  her  god-fither, 
and  fell  in  love  with  her  as  we  are  told ;  but  flie,  al- 
leging their  fpiritual  alliance,  r^-fufed  to  marry  him. 
Her  example  made  fome  impreflion  upon  her  fubjeifts, 
a  good  number  if  whom  became  converts  to  Chrifti- 
anity  ;  but  none  upon  her  fon,  who  reigned  for  a 
long  time  after  her  death,  which  happened  at  Pereflaw, 
in  the  80th  year  of  her  age,  14  years  after  her  baptifm. 
The  Ruffians  to  this  day  rank  her  among  their  laints, 
and  commemorate  her  feftival  on  the  i  ith  of  July. 
OLIBANUM,  in  pharmacy,  a  gummy  refin  the 
produft  of  the  jiinipcrus  lycia  (Lin.),  biought  from 
Turkey  and  the  Eaft  Indies,  ufually  in  drops  or  tears 
like  thofe  of  maftich,  but  laigcr  ;  of  a  pale  yellowifh, 
and  fometimes  reddifh,  colour  ;  a  moderately  warm 
pungent  tafte,  and  a  {lrong,not  very  agreeable  fmcU. 
This  drug  has  received  many  different  appellations, 
according  to  its  diiferent  appearances :  the  fingle  tears 
are  called  fimply  olibanum,  or  thus  ;  when  two  are  join- 
ed together,  they  have  been  called  thus  maj'culiim,  and 
when  very  large,  thus  ftcmin'itiuni :  fometimes  four  or 
five,  about  the  bignefs  of  filbreds,  are  found  adhering 
to  a  piece  of  the  bark  of  tl:e  tree  wliich  they  exuded 
from  ;  thefe  have  been  named  tLus  corikofiim  :  the  finer 
powder  which  rubs  oif  from  the  tears  in  the  carriage, 
mica  t/juris;  smd  the  coarfer  powder,  ma/ma  thuris.  This 
drug  is  not  however,  in  any  of  is  Hates,  v<hat  is  now 
called  thus  or frankiucejife  in  the  Ihaps.  See  the  article 
Thus. 

Olibanum  confifts  of  about  equal  parts  of  a  gummy 
and  refinous  fubftance  :  the  firil  foluble  in  water,  the 
other  in  reftined  fpirit.  With  regard  to  its  virtues, 
abundance  have  been  attributed  to  it,  particulaily  in 
diforders  of  the  head  and  breall,  in  hasmoptoes,  and 
in  alvine  and  uterine  fluxes ;  but  its  real  cflefls  in  thefe 
cafes  are  far  from  anfwering  the  promif^s  of  the  re- 
conmieuders.  Riverius  is  faid  to  have  had  large  experi- 
ence of  the  good  elFeifts  of  this  drug  in  plcurifies,  efpe- 
cially  epidemic  ones:  he  directs  a  fcooped  apple  to  be 
filled  with  a  dram  of  olibanum,  then  covered  and  roait- 
ed  under  the  alhes  ;  this  is  to  be  taken  for  a  dolie,  tliree 
ounces  of  carduus  water  alter  it,  and  the  patient  co- 
vered up  warm  in  bed;  in  a  Ihort  time,  he  fays,  either 
a  plentiful  fweat,  or  a  gentle  dianhcca  cnfaes,  which 
carry  off  the  difeafe  Geoffroy  informs  us,,  that  he 
has  frequently  made  ufe  of  this  medicine  after  venefec- 
tion,  with  good  fuccefs  ;  but  acknov.'kdges  that  it  has 
fometimes  failed. 

OLIGiEDRA,  in  natural  hiftory,  the  name  nf  a 
genus  of  cryftals  compofcd  of  v^ry  few  plaies,  ;is  tbe 
name  expreifes.  Thi  word  is  conipour.dcd  ci"  e' ;  j  •' "  :i 
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Tew,"  and  i<ff«  "  a  plane.''     The  bodies  of  this  clafs  nimily  in  the  management    of  affairs;  he  therefor?  OllTiree, 

are  crylVals  of  the  impecfect    kind  ;  being  conipofcd  of  thought  it  neccil.u  y,  and  it  was  certainly  prudent,  to 

cokinini   affiexd    irregularly  to    fomc    I'olid   l)ody  at  purlue  new  mcafures.     His  k-lf-Iufficicncy,  though  uii- 

(.ne  end,  and  the  other  terminated  by  a  pyramid  ;  but  bounded,  was  concealed   under  the  veil   of  ali'umed 

the  column  and  pyramid  being  both  pentangular,  tlie  modelly,  and  he  v/;:.s  careiul   to  make  it  appear  that 

^\holeconfllls  only  often  planes,  and  not,  as  the  com-  he  was  wholly  taken  up  with  the  things   of    his  ov/n 

monkind,  of  12.  province.     Kis  politics  were  perhaps,  of  a  refined  but 

OLIGARCHY,    a  form   of  government    where-  not  of  a  very  ufcful,  tendency  ;  for  his  imprudence,  or 

in  the  adminiltration  of  affairs  is  confined  to  a  few  his  wrong  notions  on  the  luLJecl,  made  him  renew  a 


hands. 

OLIO,  or  Oglio,  a  favoury  difn,  or  food,  com- 
pofed  of  a  great  variety  of  ingredients  ;  chiefly  found 
at  Spanifli  tables. 

The  frms  of  olios  are  various.  To  give  a  notion 
of  tlie  ftrange  afll-mblage,  we  ihall  here  add  one  from 
r.n  approved  author 


war  with  Holland,  contrary  to  the  univerfal  opinion 
of  the  council  and  the  people.  13y  the  fame  impru- 
dence, or  by  fomcthii'.g  worie,  he  provoked  England, 
and  obliged  her  to  endeavour  to  humble  tl.e  pride 
and  leiTen  the  authority  of  the  houi'e  of  Aiutria. 
Thus  far  h-  had  been  of  httlc  fervice  to  his  country, 
having  only  provoked  the  refentmentcf  themoft  power- 


Take  rump  of  beef,  neats  tongues  boiled  and  dried,  ful  ft.itcs,  particularly  England,  I'rance  Hollan  5,ic.  to 
and  Bologna  fau.liges  ;  boil  them  together,  and  after  confpire  for  its  ruin.  It  is  remarkable  that  Ohvarex 
boiling  two  hours,  add  mutton,  pork,  venifon,  and  nocwithftanding  this,  never  lo.t  his  credit ;  and  indeed 
bdcon,  cut  in  bits  ;  as  alfo  turnips,  carrots,  onions,  things  fo  turned  about  in  the  end,  that  though  Spain 
and  cabbage,  borage,  endive,  marigolds,  forrel,  and  for  a  whole  year  was  put  to  the  fevered  trials,  it  ac- 
fpinach  :  then  fpices,  as  fafFron,  cloves  mace,  nut-  quired  a  degree  of  fame  whicli  fufficiently,  in  the  ge- 
me:^,  &c.  This  done,  in  another  pot  put  a  turkey,  neral  opinion,  overbalanced  fome  little  lofs.  Olivarez 
or  goofe,  with  capons,  pheafants,  wigeons,  and  ducks,  too  was  particularly  fortunate  in  making  tlie  peace  ; 
patridges,  teals,  and  llock-doves,  fnipes,  quails,  and  in  which  traulai^tion  he  gained  a  very  confideraole  ad- 
iarks,"and  boil  them  in  water  and  fait.  In  a  third  vantage  over  Richlieu,  10  that  things  appeared  to  be 
veflel,  prepare  a  fauce  of  white  wine,  ftrong  broth,  dill  in  a  very  favourable  train.  Fortune,  however, 
butter,  bottoms  of  artichokes,  and  chcliuts,  with  was  not  always  quite  fo  indulgent  to  the  fchemes  of 
cauliflowers,  bread,  marrow,  yolks  of  eggs,  mace,  and  this  miniller:  he  again  drew  tlpain  into  a  war  wit!) 
falfron.  l^aftly,  dilh  the  olio,  by  firft  laying  out  the  Mantua,  conu-ary  to  die  fentiments  of  the  wifcll  men  ; 
beef  and  veal,  then  the  venifon,  mutton,  tongu.s,  and  from  which  is  jaitly  daled  its  dcclenfion  if  not  its 
faufages,  and  the  roots  over  all  ;  then  the  largelf  fowls,    ruin. 

liicn  the  fmalleft,  and  laft  pour  on  the  fource.  On  the  whole,  Olivarcz  feems  to  have  bien  always 

OLISIPO,  (Pliny,  Antonine,  Infcriptions)  ;  a  town  aveife  to  peace  ;  and  with  fuch  a  reitlefs  difoofition, 
of  Lufitania,  lituatcd  on  the  north  fide  of  the  frith  of  it  is  undoubtedly  wonderful  that  he  held  his  place 
the  Tagus  ;  of  fuch  antiquity,  that  Solinus  thought  it  fo  long  and  v.  ith  fo  few  complaints  as  he  did. 
was  built  by  Ulyllcs  ;  and  Mela,  probably  to  favour  It  was  certainly  owing  to  his  ambition  and  ob- 
thls  opinion,  writes,  according  to  the  common  copies,  ftinacy,  that  an  almoft  general  war  was  exxited  a- 
U.'j-fip;  both  of  them  perhaps  deceived  by  limi-  bout  the  year  1627,  and  which,  as  we  have  faid, 
lanty  of  found.  It  was  a  municiplum,  with  the  fur-  proved  fo  fatal  to  Jbpain.  S  j  averfe,  indeed,  does 
name  Felicilus  Julia,  a  privilege  granted  by  the  mu-  he  appear  to  have  been  to  peace,  tliat  he  uied  eve- 
ralicence  of  Aiiguftus,  (Infcriptions,  Pliny).  Now  ry  means  in  his  power  to  prevent  the  relloration  of 
Liibon,  capital  of  Portugal,  htuatcd  on  the  north  it  in  Italy ;  and  for  this  very  purpofe  he  fent  Fcria 
hank  of  the  Tagus.  diilant  about  ten  miles  from  its  into  Milan,  whom  he  knew  to  be  a  man  of  fuch  a 
n.outh.     See  Lisbon.  temper  and  abilities  as  ft, ited  his  purpofes  ;  for  he  was 

OLEVAREZ  (Count  de),  by  name  D^n  Gajpar  dc  naturally  aveife  to  quiet.  He  endea-oured  to  break 
Gaz/jiffn,  favourite  and  miniller  to  Don  Philip  iV.  of  the  alliances  of  the  duke  of  Mantua  by  various  Itra- 
Spain,  about  1620 ;  a  man  of  great  parts  and  bound-  tagems  ;  bur  they  did  not  fucceed  :  t.ie  fchemes  ot 
lefs  ambition.  Philip  no  foon.r  became  king,  than  Olivarez  and  the  in'tii^ues  ot  Feria  being  tot.dly  de- 
he  became  the  fubjed  of  this  Ills  favourite.  1'he  king  feated.  Our  minider  had  foon  after  this  another  cauie 
had  abilities,  it  is  true,  but  they  lay  dormant ;  and  of  mortifleation,  on  Richiieu's  being  created  a  duke 
whilft  he  fpcnt  his  time  in  hltlefs  ina^'tivity,  the  and  peer  of  France,  and  usanimoially  admitted  a- 
•Avhole  government  was  under  the  diredion  of  Oliva-  mong  the  Venetian  nobility ;  which  couid  not  {i.'\  to 
rez.  The  count's  management,  indeed  was  futfici-  be  a  fevere  ftroke  on  Olivarez,  who  considered  him 
ently  de.xterousin  accomplilhing  his  o\to  defigns ;  ior    as  his  implacable  enemy. 

by  the  beft  framed  excufes,  ana  on  the  molt  plaulible  The  people  at  length  began  to  fee  and  to  be  dif- 
jiretexts,  he  removed  all  fuch  as  he  thought  ilood  in  pleafed  with  his  condud  ;  and  with  reaibn,  had  they 
his  way  :  nor  did  he  flop  there,  but  fomeam.-s  perfe-  known  it  all,  for  it  was  in  many  indances  cruel  and 
cuted  his  rivals  even  to  death,  of  which  Don  Rodrigo  detelhlbie.  Indeed  the  dilTerences  which  at  that  lime  had 
Calderona  wasa  melancholy  inllance, an  inrtancc  which    fo  long  fubiilied  between  France  and  Spain  were  the 


at  the  time  excited  univerfal  compalhon.  This  minifter, 
in  fhort,  had  a  genius  of  no  common  kind  ;  added  to 
-vvhirh,  he  had  a  diipofition  wliich  fpurned  all  con- 
troul. 
ilc  hadpcrfecuted  tlie  late  mlnillry  for  their  pufila- 


efFecft  of  the  private  animohty  betweenhim  and  Richlieu. 
1  hings,  however,  fo  turned  libout,  and  Spai;i  v.'as  io 
unulually  fuccefsful,  that  the  faults  of  die  miniller 
were  overlooked  for  the  time  ;  but  this  unexpected 
good  fortune  had  no  other  cffed  dian  diat  of  making 

him 
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Olivarez.  liim  far  more  indeed  than  ever.  He  was,  in  every 
■*"■"" -"^  inftancc,  one  of  the  moll  lieadftroiig  and  obftinatc 
men  in  ihe  world  ;  he  had  fet  his  heart  on  the  reduc- 
tion of  Cafal  in  Italy,  and  he  was  determined  on  it 
at  whatever  hazard  ;  this  iooliih  entevprife  was,  how- 
ever, unaccountably  defeated,  and  the  Spauiih  army 
experienced  a  total  defeat. 

The  revolt  oi  the  Catalans,  whom  he  wifhed  to  de- 
prive of  their  privileges,  was  the  next  confequence  of 
his  folly  :  he  had  privately  employed  the  Marquis  de 
los  Velez  to  extinguiih  this  rebellion  ;  but  the  cruelty 
of  the  mcafures  ui'cd  tor  this  purpofe  only  inflamed 
it  the  more.  The  revolution  of  Portugal,  another 
diiaftrous  event,  was  alio  the  rel'ultof  his  obitinacy  and 
rigour. 

This  feries  of  ill-fortune,  which  ought  to  have 
opened  the  eyes  of  the  Catholic  king  and  his  minillers, 
feemed  to  iniatuate  both,  ^hc  great  fecret  by  which 
Olivarez  had  governed  his  maflcr  was  being  the  com- 
panion, or  at  leall  the  confident,  of  his  pleafures. 
While  he  affected  to  deceive  the  world  with  a  fpe- 
cious  appearance  of  religion  and  piety,  he  was  not 
only  immerfed  in  vice  himfelt,  but  encouraged  and 
promoted  it  in  his  prince,  to  the  fcandal  of  his  fub- 
jefts,  and  the  prejudice  of  his  affairs.  At  this  time, 
of  all  others  the  moft  improper,  Olivarez  produced 
a  ballard  of  his,  hitherto  called  Julian ;  he  had  ta- 
ken fo  little  care  of  this  fon,  that,  not  able  to  fubfift  in 
Spain,  he  had  palfed  over  to  the  Indies,  where,  in 
very  mean  ftations,  he  had  fcarce  got  bread.  On 
him  he  now  bellowed  the  name  of  Don  Henrico  de 
Guzman  ;  and,  bringing  him  with  great  pomp  and 
fplendor  to  court,  either  flattered  or  forced  the  con- 
fiable  of  Caftile  to  give  him  his  daughter  ;  in  confi- 
deration  of  wKich  alliance  he  was  to  devolve  upon  him 
his  duchy  of  St  Lucar.  In  the  beginning  of  his  ad- 
miniftration,  by  fome  accident  or  other,  he  prefented 
to  the  king  a  memorial,  in  relation  to  an  affair  upon 
which  his  majefty  had  already  received  one  from  Don 
Balthafar  de  Zuniga  ;  upc  n  comparing  them,  they 
contradicled  each  other  flatly.  The  king  ordered 
a  perfon  of  great  quality  to  inquire  thoroughly  into 
this  bufinefs ;  in  confequence  of  which  Don  Baltha- 
far's  memorial  appeared  to  be  the  truth,  and  that  of 
Olivarez  the  reverie  of  it.  The  king  was  very  angry; 
but  the  count  regained  his  favour,  by  proairing  for 
him  the  fair  a^flrefs  Calderona.  By  this  woman  he 
had  a  fon  of  whom  no  great  notice  was  taken  ;  but 
now,  to  c-bfcure  the  folly  of  the  Conde  Duke,  this 
youth,  fcarce  in  the  14th  year  of  his  age,  was  pro- 
duced, with  the  title  oii  Don  yuan  of  Atijlria,  and  de- 
clared generaliffimo  of  the  army  againft  Portugal; 
■while  the  heir  apparent  to  tlie  crown,  Don  Balthafar, 
was  left  under  the  tuiton,  or  ratlier  in  the  cuftody, 
of  the  countefs  of  Olivarez  ;  at  which  condudl  the 
queen  was  chagrined,  the  pecple  enraged,  and  the 
world  in  general  allonifhed. 

His  fchemes  now  began  to  be  entirely  broken  and 
defeated  every  •where  and  in  every  kind;  he  fell  under 
the  difpleafure  of  the  queen,  the  emperor,  die  gran- 
dees, and  tlie  people  all  at  once,  and  experienced  the 
difgrace  he  had  long  merited.  His  ill  fortune,  which 
came  upon  him  with  the  force  of  a  torrent,  did  not, 
however,  wh.'lly  overpower  him;  he  was  indeed  ob- 
liged to  conceal  himfelf,  in  order  to  avoid  the  rage  of 
Vol.  XIII. 


the  populace;  but  he  Iiad  Rill  confidence  enoiigh  to 
ofFjr  an  apology  for  his  con.iu^t,  wliich  po':rc:rud  no 
inconliderablc  fliare  of  wit  and  humour,  well  tempered 
with  fjiirited  and  malterly  realbning.  It  was  not, 
howevijr,  of  any  confequence  to  him  ;  f  r  he  was  ba- 
nifhed  to  Toro,  where,  worn  out  by  infirnilties,  or 
overcome  by  defpair,  h;  ended  his  days  about  the 
year  1645. 

OLIVE,  in  botany.     See  Olea. 

Out  E-prefu  In  order  to  obtain  the  olive  oil,  the 
<>lives  are  (Irft  bruifed  in  a  rough  trough,  under  a  mill- 
ftone,  rolling  perpendicularly  over  them  ;  and  wl:en 
fufiiciently  maflied,  put  into  the  mayc,  or  trough,  w, 
of  an  olive-prefs,  where  aa  are  the  upri^.;ht  beams,  or 
cheeks  ;  b,  the  female,  and  c,  the  male  ii:rew  ;  J,  the 
board  on  which  tlie  li:rew  prcii'cs  ;  g  cubical  piece 
of  wood,  called  a  block  ;  h,  the  peel,  acirctilar  board, 
to  be  put  under  the  block.  By  tuniingthc  ilrew,  all 
the  liquor  is  prclfed  out  of  the  malhed  olives,  and  is 
called  virgin  oH ;  after  which,  liot  water  being  poured 
upon  the  remainder  in  the  prefs,  a  coarl'er  oil  is  obtain- 
ed. Olive  oil  keeps  only  about  a  year,  after  which  it 
degenerates. 

Oi.tyE-Colour,a  yelow  mingled  with  black. 

Olive  (Peter  John),  was  bom  in  France  and  die 
in  1297,  in  the  fiftieth  year  of  his  age.  In  his  youth, 
he  wrote  a  book  in  praife  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  which 
was  condemned  during  the  pontificate  of  Nicholas  III. 
as  containing  fame  things  too  extravagant.  He  after- 
wards was  frequently  accufed  by  the  l^roihers  of  his  or- 
der, whofe  refentment  he  had  drawn  upon  himfelf  by. 
his  fevere  reproofs  of  their  luxury,  and  his  endeavours 
to  recal  tliem  to  the  poverty  and  rigour  of  their  firft  in- 
ftitution.  After  his  death  his  body  was  dug  up,  he 
was  condemned  as  a  heretic,  and  his  writings  were 
burnt,  and  remained  prohibited  till  the  time  of  Sixtus 
IV.  who  having  ordered  them  to  be  examined,  decla- 
red they  contained  nothing  exprefsly  contrary  to  the 
Catholic  faith.  The  propofitions  condemned  by  John 
are  mentioned  by  Emmericus,  in  his  Diredory  of  the 
Inquifition,  under  twenty-two  heads.  The  chief  of 
them  are,  "  That  the  Pope  was  the  myftical  antichrift  ; 
that  St  Francis  was  tlie  angel  in  the  Revelations  fald 
to  have  the  mark  of  the  living  God,  and  that  his  rule 
was  the  true  gofpel  ;  that  the  perfeft  ftate  of  the 
church  began  with  St  Francis ;  and  thatChrift  and  his 
apoftles  had  no  property  either  in  common  or  in  par- 
ticular, but  only  theufu-frufl:  of  what  they  enjoyed." 

OLIVER  (Ifaac),  an  excellent  Englifh  painter, 
born  in  1556,  eminent  both  for  hiftory  and  portraits. 
Several  "fine  mnilatures  of  this  mafter  are  to  be  feen  in 
the  colledfions  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  ;  fome  of 
them  portraits  of  himfelf.  As  he  was  a  very  good  de- 
figner,  his  drawings  are  finifhed  to  an  extraordinary 
degree  of  perfeiffion  ;  many  being  copies  af'er  Parme- 
giano.  Rubens  and  Vandyck  painted  James  I.  after 
a  miniature  of  Oliver's,  which  is  a  fufficient  tefl-mony 
of  his  merit.     He  died  in  1617. 

Oliver  (Peter),  the  fon  and  difciple  of  Ifaac  Oli- 
ver, was  born  in  1601.  He  arrived  at  a  degree  of  per- 
feflion  in  miniature  portraits  confeliedly  fuperior  to  his 
father,  or  any  of  his  cotemporaries,  as  he  did  not  con- 
fine liis  fubjeds  to  a  head  only.  In  the  collections  of 
Charles  I.  and  Jimes  II.  there  were  13  hiftorical  fub- 
je(fls  painted  by  this  Oliver;  of  which  feven  are  ftill 
C  c  preferred 
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prefL-rvcd  in  the  clofet  of  queen  C.irnllne  at  Kcnfing- 
tnn  ;  ard  a  capita!  piiiming  of  his  wife  is  in  the  pof- 
fefi-nn  of  the  d;jeh:f>  of  Portland.     Fie  died    in  i66o, 

OLWET,  or  31ouni  of  OLryF.s  (^nc.  gcoe. ),  was 
fil'.Mlcd  to  the  caft  ri  the  city  cf  Jerufikm,  and  part- 
ed ftcm  tlic  city  only  by  the  brook  Kidron,  and  by 
the  valley  of  Jehoihaphat,  which  ftretch.es  out  from  the 
north  to  the  Ibuth.  It  was  upon  this  mount  that  So- 
h>nion  hnilt  temples  to  the  gods  of  the  Ammonites 
(i  Kings  xi.  7,)  and  of  the  Moabites,  out  of  com- 
plaifance  to  his  wives,  who  wove  natives  of  thefe  na- 
t'ons.  Hence  it  is  that  the  Mount  of  Olives  is  called 
the  Mc-untain  of  (orruptkn  (2  Kings  xxiii.  13.)  Jo- 
fephus,  fays,  that  this  mountain  is  at  the  dillance  of 
five  ftadia,  or  furlonsrs,  from  Jerufalem,  whieh  make 
625  geometrical  paces,  or  the  length  of  a  Sabb  iih- 
day's  journey,  fays  St  Luke  (Afls  i.  12.)  The  Mount 
of  Olives  had  thre:  funimit!),  or  was  ccmpofcd  of  three 
feveral  mountains  ranged  one  after  another  from  north 
to  fouth.  T!;e  middie  fummit  is  that  from  whence 
our  Saviour  afcended  mto  heaven.  It  was  upon  that 
towards  the  fouth  that  Solomon  built  templos  to  his 
idols.  The  fummit  which  is  moll  to  the  nor;h  is 
diftant  two  furlongs  from  the  middlemoll.  This 
is  the  higheft  of  the  three,  and  is  commonly  called 
Galilee. 

In  the  time  of  King  Uzziah,  the  Mount  of  Olives 
■was  fo  iliattered  by  an  earthquake,  that  half  ot  the 
earth  that  was  on  the  weftein  fide  fell  down,  and 
rolled  four  furlongs  or  500  paces  from  thence,  towards 
the  mountain  which  was  oppofite  to  it  on  the  caft :  fo 
that  the  earth  blocked  up  the  highways,  and  covered 
the  king's  gardens. 

Mr  Maundrell  tells  us,  that  he  and  his  company 
going  out  oi  Jeruf.ikm  at  St  Stephen's  gate,  and  crof- 
5\ng  the  valley  of  Jehulhaphat,  began  immediately  to 
afcend  the  mountain  ;  that  being  got  above  two-thirds 
of  the  way  up,  tliey  cjmeto  certain  grottoes  cut  with 
intricate  windings  and  caverns  under  ground,  wh'ch 
were  called  the  fepulchrts  of  the  prophets  :  that  a  little 
higher  up  were  twelve  arched  vaults  under  ground 
llanding  fide  by  fide,  and  built  in  memory  of  the 
apodies,  who  are  faid  to  have  compiled  their  creed  in 
this  place  ;  that  fixty  pacei  higher  they  came  to  the 
place  where  Chrifl  is  faid  to  have  uttered  his  prophecy 
concerning  the  final  deftruflion  of  Jeruralem  ;  and  a 
little  on  the  right  hand,  to  another  wh'jre  he  is  faid 
to  have  diflated  a  fecond  time  the  Lord's  prayer  to 
his  difciples  ;  that  fomewhat  higher  is  the  cave  of  a 
faint  called  Pehg'a  ;  a  little  above  that  a  pillar,  de- 
noting the  place  where  an  angel  gave  the  Blelied  Vir- 
gin three  days  warning  of  her  death;  and  at  the  top 
of  all,  the  place  rf  our  Blcifed  Lord's  afcenfion. 

OLIVETAN  (  Robert),  related  to  the  famous  Cal- 
vin, printed  at  Neuichat;!  in  153J,  in  folio,  a  verfion 
of  the  Bible  into  French,  the  firft  which  had  been 
tranflated  from  the  origii-ial  Hebrew  and  Greek,  It 
is  writtiui  in  an  uncouth  and  barbarous  iTiyle,  and  is  far 
from  being  faithful.  The  charaflers  in  which  it  is 
printed  are  Gothic,  and  the  language  of  it  is  no  lefs 
ic).  It  is  valued  on'y  becaufc  it  is  rare  to  be  found. 
Calvin  is  thought  to  have  had  a  very  confiderable  'J- are 
in  this  tvanflation.  Olivetan  furvived  hi^  publication 
but  a  fliort  time  ;  fur  he  was  p:  if  >ned  at  R^me  the 
year  after,  cf  which  his  traiillition  is  alleged  to  have 
been  the  caufe.  Olivetan's  Bible,  revifed  by  Jobi  Cal- 


vin and  N.  Malinger, wa.s  reprinted  at  Geneva,  in  1 540, 
in  quarto.  This  editir.n  is  (till rarer  than  the  former, 
It  is  called  the  Bille  cle  I'  Ej-cr,  becaule  the  piintcr,  had 
a  fword  for  his  ficn. 

OLIVIER  (Claude M.itthiju),  advocate  of  the  par- 
liament of  Aix,  was  b'rn  at  Mar!eiilcs  in  1701,  and  ap- 
peared at  the  bar  with  eclat.  He  had  a  chief  hand  in 
the  cllablilhment  of  the  academy  of  MarfeiUcs,  and  was 
oneof  its  original  members, hcpollelfeda  quick  and  live- 
ly genius.  A  few  hours  retirement  fiom  fociety  and 
fiom  his  pleafures  were  frequently  lufficient  to  enable 
him  to  fpeakand  write,  even  on  important  canfes ;  but 
his  works  commonly  bore  marks  of  haite.  Given  to  cx- 
cefs  in  every  thing,  he  would  employ  a  fcrtnigiit  in  tlie 
ftudying  the  Code  and  theDigell,  or  in  ftoring  his  mind 
with  the  beauties  of  Demollhenes,  Homer,  Cicero, 
or  Lolfuet ;  and  then  abandon  himfelf  f  r  another  fort- 
night, frequently  a  whole  month,  to  a  life  of  frivolity 
and  difilpation.  He  died  in  1736,  at  the  ag;  of  35, 
He  publillied  I.  L' HiJIoire  de  Philipbe  roi  cle  Mace- 
iloine,  el  fere  d'  Akxnr.dre  le  Gnind,  2  vols,  1  2mo.  No 
writer  has  fo  ably  handled  the  liiRory  of  the  age  of 
Philip,  the  interefts  ot  the  different  nations  of  Greece, 
and  their  manners  and  cuftoms  :  but  the  condud  of  the 
work  is  extremely  defective.  Tiie  digrcffions  are  too 
frequent,  and  often  tedious.  The  ftyle  is  in  no  refpcft 
fuitable  to  a  hillor)'.  It  is  in  general  dry,  uncon- 
nected, and  like  the  ftyle  of  a  difiertation.  Some- 
times however,  we  find  in  it  palFages  full  of  fire  and 
beauty,  and  turns  of  exprelTion  truly  original.  A  dif- 
eafe  of  the  brain,  with  which  he  was  attacked,  and  un- 
der which  he  laboured  feveral  years,  prevented  him 
from  putting  his  lall  hand  to  the  work.  2-  Mhm'ire 
fur  I  s  fecoiirs  donnis  aux  R^jinains  par  les  Marfe'dlois 
pendant  la  2dc  Guerre  Punique.  3.  Meimire fur  les  fe- 
cours  donnJs  aux  Romains  par  L's  MarfciUuu  duraitt  la 
Gurrre  cnntr:  les  Gaulois. 

OLMUTZ,  a  town  in  Germany,  in  Moravi.if  with 
a  bifhop's  fee,  and  a  famous  univerfity.  The  public 
buildings  are  very  handfi>nie,  particularly  the  Jefuits 
college.  It  is  a  popul  us,  trading,  and  very  Itrong 
place  ;  and  yet  it  was  taken,  with  the  whole  garrifon, 
by  the  kingofPruffia  in  1741.  In  July  1758  he  be- 
fieged  it  again ;  and  when  he  had  almoft  taken  the 
place  he  was  obliged  to  raife  the  fiege,  to  go  and 
meet  the  Ruffian  army.  It  is  feated  on  the  river  Mo- 
rave.     E.  Long.  17.  35.  N.  Lit.  49.  30. 

OLOCENTROS,  in  natural  hilfory,  a  name  given 
by  the  old  Greeks  to  a  fmall  an'mal  of  the  fpider  kind, 
whofe  bite  was  accounted  mortal.  It  is  the  fame  with 
the  folipuga,  fo  called  from  its  Itinging,  or  Ijiting  moft 
violently,  in  places,  or  feafons,  wliere  the  fun  had  the 
moft  power,  as  Africa,  &c.  The  irAmefo'ifjga,  was  a 
corrupt  way  of  writing  that  word  ;  and  this  leeras  alfo 
a  falfe  way  of  writing  the  word  hflioeentros,  which  lig- 
nifies  the  fame  as  fohpuga. 

OLYMPIA  (Maldachini  Donna),  a  woman  of  a 
very  uncomm -n  tharaifler.  Sheflouriilird  ^.bout  th® 
middle  of  the  laft  century.  Shewasfifter  inlaw  to 
Pope  Ir^nocent  X.  and  had  the  addrefs  to  acquire  an 
unlimited  power  over  this  vain,  weak  and  injudicious 
eccltfiaft'c.  Her  fon  Camillo  was  promoted  to  the  car- 
dinalate,  under  the  title  of  Pamphilio  ;  but  falling  in 
li.ve  with  the  Princcfs  Roffana  abeautiiulyoung  widow, 
he  laid  afidc  his  hat,  and  married.  The  crime,  if  it  was 
one,  was  efteem.cd  by  the  Romans  in  gcner.d  at  leaft  ve- 
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fMympia.    nial.     Tlie  pope,  however,  w:is  difplcafed;  anJ  Olym-     bounded  ambition,   fuch  an  extravagant  hift  for  power,   Olympia. 

' *- pia  procured   llicir  banillimcnt,   being  aiVaid   lell  her     and  liuli  an  ambitious  dcfire  ol' wealtli,  and  who  had  ^ 

daugliter-in-law  (liould  Iclicn  her  anthi.rity  in  (iicJU-reil  once  poU'eircd  io  great  an  alccndency  over  fuch  a  man 
court.  This  authi.rit)',  equally  unnatural  and  uiicom-  as  Innocent,  was  not  to  be  fo  ealily  put  ofF.  She  was 
niou,  reflected  neiilier  honour  on  her  who  held  it,  nor  baniihcd  in  1650;  but  in  1653,  (he  a).';ain  a/Rimed  th.; 
on  the  man  who  allowed  her  to  hold  it.  Such  ele-  I'upreme  direciion  of  afhiirs  ju(l  as  before  her  dif'>-race. 
vated  lituations,  however,  whether  they  are  the  reward  She  again  accomplilhed  the  dilgrac'e  of  Aftalli,  and  pro- 
of merit,  the  eiF^ifl  of  chance,  or  acquired  by  cunnin;';,  cured  the  proniotiuu  of  Az/<jlini  to  the  oHice  of  fecre- 
are  feldom  very  fecure.  Olympia,  who  had  procured  tarycfthe  briefs.  In  1654  his  holinefs  religned  himlelf 
the  dilgrace  of  many  who  did  not  defcrve  it,  and  who  ent  rely  into  the  hands  ol'ihis  alRiming  woman;  who,ob- 
had  herfelf  long  merited  fuch  a  fate,  at  length  expc-  lei  ving  his  iiifirniities  daily  incrcafing,redo'ibled  her  ra- 
licnced  both  difgrace  and  banilhmer.t.  This  was  ob-  pacity,  difpofing  of  benefices  to  the  liL^heil  bidders  in  all 
tained  by  means  i  f  cardir.alPanzinllo,agreat  favouiite  parts  of  Italy.  She  was  again,hf -waver,  in  hazard  of  be- 
oi  the  pope's.  The  immediate  caufe  of  it  was  this:  Tl:c  ing  difplaced  by  a  r.ew  favourite,  via.  the  C.irdinal  de 
pope  had  determined,  in  order  to  lelFenhis  own  trouble,  Retz  ;  and  had  not  the  pope's  dilMution  prevented  it, 
toadofta  nephew,  and  to  make  him  a  6',;/-a'/«a/Pi/.'rw;,  it  would  in  all  probability  quickly  have  taken  place, 
in  order  to  giveaudler.ee  to  amball'adors  a;  d  miniilers.  During  his  laft  illncfs  he  received  nothing  but  from 
'  and  in  his  abl'ence  to  prcfiJe  at  the  council.     For  this     the  hands  of  Dnnna  01ymi)ia,  \vl:o  was  at  gre  it  pains 

purpofe,  at  the  recommendation  of  his  fivourite,  his  to  prolong  his  lile,  watched  continually  at  his  bed-fide, 
holinefs  made  choice  of  Allalii,  brotlier  of  the  Marquis  and  prevented  die  imbairadors  or  others  from  di.'lurbing 
Aftilli,  w'ho  had  married  a  niece  of  Olympia.  Olympia  him  with  difcour!es  upon  bufinefs.  She  is  faid,  du- 
indeed  was  flightly  confulted  on  the  aJFair,  and  ihowed  ring 'he  laft  ten  days  of  his  life,  when  he  continued 
no  difapprobation  of  the  appointment.  The  pope,  without  the  ufe  of  reallni,  to  have  amalFed  about  half 
however,  no  fooner  got  him  fixed  in  his  new  olHce,  a  millitn  of  crown?.  She  did  not  find  the  fuccecding 
than  he  ihowed  h's  own  weaknefs  by  reper.tiny;  of  it.  pope  (Alexander  VII.)  fo  eafy  to  be  played  upon  as 
Olympia  too  was  difpieafed,  and  by  her  folicitations  his  weak  predeceifor:  a  number  of  memorials  were  feat 
procured  the  difgrace  of  A italli,  before  he  had  enjoyed  in  againlt  her,  and  his  holinefs  was  well  diipofed  to 
either  the  honours  or  emoluments  of  his  office.  Pan-  attend  to  them:  he  ordered  her  to  retire  from  Rome, 
zirollo,  however,  foon  managed  matters  fo  as  to  turn  and  at  the  fame  lime  began  to  examine  witnelFes  re- 
the  fcales:  he  prevailed  upon  the  pope  again  to  coun-  fpecling  her  condufl.  She  was  cut  oJ,  however,  be- 
tenance  and  honour  Allalii;  and,  what  was  more,  had  fore  the  trial  was  finilhed,  by  the  pl.io-ae,  which,  in 
influence  hithcient  to  perluade  him  to  difgrace  Olympia,  1636,  affliiled  Rome  and  its  ncighbfiurhood.  Her 
and  to  banilh  her  the  court.  She  had  indeed  abuied  eUate  was  net  coHfifcated  as  was  g.ner.-illy  expelled; 
her  authority  in  a  mnft  fcandalous  manner,  and  had  and  the  prince  Pamphilio  was  allowed  to  fuoceed  her. 
gained  fuch  an  abfolute  afcendant  over  the  pope,  that  The  pope  only  referved  for  his  own  relatious  about 
in  every  thing  his  will  had  been  fubfervient  to  her  die-    a  million  of  crowns. 

tates.  Her  avarice  and  ambition  weie  unbounded:  Ihe  Olympia  (anc.  geog.),  with  the  furname  P'lfcth 
difpofed  of  all  benefices,  which  were  kept  vacant  till  Ihe  (Strabo)  ;  fo  called  from  the  ten  itory  of  Pila  in  Elis; 
lully  inf  rmed  herfelf  of  their  value:  ihe  rated  an  office  defcribed  by  Strabo,  "  as  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Olvm- 
ot  1000  crowns  f.r  three  years,  at  one  year's  revenue,  pius,  before  which  Hands  a  grove  of  wild  olive-trees, 
and  if  for  life,  at  1 2  years  purchafe,  one  half  of  which  in  wlich  is  the  itadium,  or  foot-courfe,  fo  called  be- 
fum  the  required  to  be  paid  in  advance:  ihe  gave  au-  caufe  the  eighth  part  of  a  mile;  and  by  which  the 
dience  upon  public  afl'airs,  enaifled  new  laws,  abrogated  Alpheus,  coming  down  from  Arcadia,  runs."  0!ym- 
thoie  of  former  popes,  and  lat  in  council  with  Innocent,  pia,  however,  was  famous,  not  merely  for  the  temple 
wiih  bundles  of  memiorials  in  her  hands.  It  was  gene-  ot  Jupiter,  but  :i!ib  for  a  temple  of  Juno,  63  feet  lon';>- 
rally  faid  that  they  lived  together  in  a  criminal  corre-  with  columns  round  it  of  the  Doric  order  ;  and  a 
fpondence,  and  that  Ih-^  had  charined  him  by  iome  fecrci:  Metroum  or  temple  of  the  mother  of  the  gods,  a  Jaro-e 
incantation.  In  the  Proteft  mt  countries  the  loves  and  Doric  ediiice;  witli  holy  treailiries.  The.'e,  and  the 
intrigues  oi  Innocent  and  Donna  Olympia  were  repre-  porticoes,  a  gymnafium,  prytaneum,  and  many  more 
fented  upon  the  Itage;  and  levere  larcafms  were  daily  buildings,  chiefly  in  the  enclofure,  with  the  houfes  01 
put  into  the  hands  ot  Paiiiuin  at  Rome.  As  ihe  had  the  priells  and  other  inhabitants,  made  Olympia  no  in- 
ulurped  fuch  an  ablblute  authority,  the  new  cardinal  coni'iderable  place.  The  ftadium  was  in  the  grove  of 
nephew  iaw  the  neceility  of  ruining  her  credit;  he  there-  wild  olive-trees,  beixire  the  great  temple;  and  near  it 
fore  feconded  the  endeavours  of  Pan/irol!o.  He  inlinu-  was  the  hippodrome  or  courfe  for  the  races  of  horfes 
ated  to  the  pope,  that  his  reputation  had  iutlered  great-  and  chariots.  The  Alpheus  llowed  by  from  Arcadia 
ly  among  the  Catholics  by  her  scandalous  proceedings,  with  a  copious  and  very  pleaf  mt  llream,  which  w^is  re- 
and  that  his  nuncios  were  treated  with  dil'refpefi  and  ceived  on  the  coaft  by  the  Sicilian  lea. 
cont-.mpt  at  the  courts  of  the  Emperor,  France,  and  The  temple  of  Jupiter  was  of  the  Doric  order,  G3 
Spain.  Upon  thefe  reprefentations.  Innocent  at  feet  high  to  the  pediment,  95  wide,  and  230  long  ;  the 
length,  but  with  great  reluctance,  banifhed  Olympia,  cell  encompalFed  with  columns.  It  was  creeled  w-rdi  the  • 
and  was  reconciled  to  Prince  Camillo  and  the  Princefs  country-ftone;  the  roof,  not  of  earth  baked,  but  of 
Rollana  ;  though  fome  authors  athrm  that  her  baniih-  Pentclic  marble  ;  the  ilabs  diip-fed  as  tiles  ;  the  way 
ment  was  no  more  than  a  political  retreat,  and  that  to  it  up  a  w^inding  llaircafe.  The  two  pedi.nents  were 
ihe  (till  in  private  direifled  the  aiFah's  of  the  pope.  A  enriched  with  leiilpture;  and  one  had  over  the  centre 
woman  oiOlyropia'scharader,  however,  with  fuch  un     a  ilatue  of  Victory  gilded,  and  undernealii  a  votive 
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Olympia.  buclcler  of  golJ.  At  each  corner  was  a  t^ilJed  vafe. 
*  ^  Above  the  cohimns  were  fixed  2 1  gil JcJ  bucklers,  of- 
fered at  the  concliifinn  of  the  Achaean  w.ir  by  the  Ro- 
man geneval  Mumniius.  The  gates  in  the  two  fronts 
were  of  brafs,  and  over  them  were  carved  the  labours 
of  Hercules.  Within  the  cell  were  double  colonnades, 
between  which  w;is  the  approach  to  the  image. 

The  Jupiter  ot  Olympia  was  accounted  alone  fuffi- 
cient  to  immortalize  its  maker,  Phidias.  It  was  of 
ivory  and  gold,  the  head  crowned  with  olive.  In  the 
right  hand  was  a  llatue  of  Vidory ;  in  the  left  a 
flowered  fceptre,  compofed  of  various  metals,  on  which 
was  an  eagle.  The  fandals  were  of  gold,  as  alfo  the 
veftment,  which  was  curioully  embofled  with  lilies  and 
animals.  The  throne  was  gold  inlaid  with  ebony  and 
ivory,  and  lludded  with  jewels,  intermixed  with  paiut- 
.  ings  and  exquifite  figures  in  relievo.  The  pillars  be- 
tween the  feet  contributed  to  its  fupport.  Bef.re  it 
were  walls,  ferving  as  a  fence,  dec<  rated  principally 
with  the  exploits  of  Hercules ;  the  portion  oppolite  to 
the  door  of  a  blue  colour.  It  was  the  office  of  a  fa- 
mily defcended  from  Phidias,  called  ph<ttlruriut  or  ihe 
polijhers,  to  keep  the  work  bright  and  clean.  The 
veil  or  curtain  was  cloth  rich  with  the  purple  dye  of 
Phoenicia  and  with  Alfyrian  embroidery,  an  offering 
of  king  Antiochus,  and  was  let  down  from  above  by 
loofing  the  ftrings.  The  image  imprefled  on  the  fpec- 
tator  an  opinion  that  it  was  higher  and  wider  than  it 
meafured.  Its  magnitude  was  fuch,  that  though  the 
temple  was  very  large,  the  artift  feemed  to  have  erred 
in  the  proportions.  The  god,  fitting,  nearly  touched 
the  ceiling  with  his  head  ;  fuggefling  an  idea,  that  if 
he  were  to  rife  up,  he  would  dellroy  the  roof.  A  part 
of  the  pavement  before  it  was  of  black  marble,  en- 
clofed  in  a  rim  of  Parian  or  white,  where  they  poured 
oil  to  preferve  the  ivory. 

The  altar  of  Jupiter  Olympius  was  of  great  anti- 
quity, and  compofed  of  alhes  from  the  thighs  of  the 
(  viftims,  which  were  carried  up  and  confumed  on  the  top 
with  wood  of  the  white-poplar-tree.  The  afhes  alfo  of 
the  prytaneum,  in  which  a  perpetual  fire  was  kept  on 
a  hearth,  were  removed  annually  on  a  fixed  day,  and 
fpread  on  it,  being  firft  mingled  with  water  from  the 
Alpheus.  The  cement,  it  wa->  affirmed,  could  be  made 
widi  that  fluid  only;  and  therefore  this  river  was  much 
refpeAed,  and  efteemed  the  moll  friendly  of  any  to  the 
god.  On  each  fide  of  the  altar  were  ftone  fteps.  Its 
height  was  22  feet.  Girls  and  women,  when  allowed 
to  be  at  Olympia,  were  fuffered  to  afcend  the  bafement, 
which  was  125  feet  in  circumference.  The  people  of 
Elis  lacrificed  daily,  and  private  perfons  as  often  as 
they  chofe. 

Religion  flourifhed  at  Olympia,  and  many  deities 
were  worfliipped  befides  Jupiter.  Paufanias  has  enu- 
merated above  60  altars  of  various  Ihapes  and  kinds. 
One  to  the  unknown  god  flood  by  the  great  altar. 
The  people  of  Elis  offered  on  all  thefe  monthly  ;  lay- 
ing on  them  boughs  vi  olive ;  burning  incenfe,  and 
wheat  mixed  with  honey;  and  pouring  libations  of 
fuch  liquors  as  the  ritual  prefcribed.  At  the  latter 
ceremony  fometimes  a  form  of  prayer  was  ufed,  and 
they  fimg  liymns  compofed  in  the  Doric  dialeft. 

Olympia  was  fituated  on  an  eminence,  between  two 
mountains  called  Ofa  and  Olympus.  Though  its  ancient 
fplendor  is  gone,  the  place  reminds  the  traveller  of 


what  it  once  was.  It  is  in  the  Mtrea,  being  now  Olympiad, 
a  fmall  place  called  l.ongmico,  50  miles  Ibuth  of  L,e-  Ol/mpiw 
panto,  in  E.  Long.  22.  o.  N.  Lat.  37.  4.0.  * 

OLYMPIAD,  the  I'pace  of  four  years,  whereby 
the  Greeks  reckoned  time. — The  firft  Olympiad  tell, 
according  to  the  accurate  and  learned  computation  of 
fome  of  the  moderns,  exaftly  776  years  before  the 
firft  year  of  Chrift,  or  775  before  the  year  of  his  birth, 
in  the  year  of  the  Julian  period  3938,  and  22  years  be- 
fore the  building  of  the  city  ot  Rome.  The  games 
were  exhibited  at  the  time  of  the  full  moon  next  after 
the  fummer  folftice  ;  therefore  the  Olympiads  were 
of  unequal  length,  becaufe  the  time  of  the  full  moon 
differs  1 1  days  every  year,  and  for  that  reafon  they 
fometimes  began  the  next  day  after  the  folftice,  and 
at  other  times  four  weeks  after.  The  computation  by 
Olympiads  ceafed,  as  fome  fuppofe,  after  the  364th, 
in  the  year  440  of  the  Chriftian  era.  It  was  univer- 
fally  adopted  not  only  by  the  Greeks,  but  by  many  of 
the  neighbouring  countries ;  though  ftill  the  Pythian, 
game,  ftrved  as  an  epoch  to  the  people  of  Delphi  and 
to  the  Boeotians ;  the  Numsan  games  to  the  Argives 
and  Arcadians;  and  the  Ifthmian  to  the  Corinthians 
and  the  inhabitants  of  the  Peloponnefian  ifthmus.  To 
the  Olympiads  hiftory  is  much  indebted.  They  have 
ferved  to  fix  the  time  of  m.iny  momentous  events;  and 
indeed  before  this  method  of  computing  time  was  ob- 
fcrved,  every  page  of  hiftory  is  miftly  fabulous,  and 
filled  with  obfcurity  and  contradiftion,  and  no  true 
chronological  account  can  be  properly  eftablifhed  and 
maintained  with  certainty. 

OLYMPIAS,  a  celebrated  woman,  who  was  daugh- 
ter of  a  king  of  Epirus,  and  who  married  Philip  king 
of  Macedonia,  by  whom  fhe  had  Alexander  the  Great. 
Her  haughtincfs,  and  more  probably  her  infidelity, 
obliged  Philip  to  repudiate  her,  and  to  marry  Cleo- 
patra, the  niece  of  King  A'talus.  Olympias  was 
fenfible  of  this  injury,  and  Alexander  Ihewed  his  dif- 
approbation  ot  his  father's  meafures,  by  retiring  from 
the  court  to  his  mother.  The  murder  of  Philip, 
which  foon  followed  this  difgrace,  and  which  fome 
have  attributed  to  the  intrigues  of  Olympias,  was 
productive  of  the  greateft  extravagances.  The  queen 
paid  the  greateft  honour  to  her  hulband's  murdrrer. 
She  gathered  his  mangled  limbs,  placed  a  crown  of 
gold  on  his  head,  and  laid  his  afhes  near  thofe  of 
Philip.  The  adminiftration  of  Alexander,  who  had 
fucceeded  his  father  was  in  f  mie  inftances  oifcnfivc  to 
Olympias;  but  when  the  ambition  of  her  fon  was  con- 
cerned, fhe  did  not  fcruple  to  declire  publicly  that 
Alexander  was  not  the  fon  of  Philip,  but  that  he 
was  the  offspring  of  an  enormous  ferpent  who  had 
fupernaturally  introduced  him/elf  into  her  bed.  When 
Alexander  was  dead,  Olympias  feized  the  government 
of  Macedonia  ;  and,  to  eftablifh  her  ufurpation,  Ihe 
cruelly  put  to  death  Aridseus,  with  his  wife  Eury- 
dice,  as  alio  Nicanor  the  brother  of  Caifander,  with 
100  leading  men  of  Macedon,  who  were  inimical  to 
her  intereft;.  Such  barbarities  did  not  long  remain 
unpunifhed  :  Calfander  befieged  her  in  Pydna,  where 
fhe  had  retired  witli  the  remains  of  her  family,  and 
fhe  was  obliged  to  furrender  after  an  obftinate  fiege. 
The  conqueror  ordered  her  to  be  accufed,  and  to  be 
put  to  death.  A  body  of  200  foldiers  were  ordered 
to  put  tlie  bloody  commands  into  execution,  but  the 
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Olympic,   fplendor  and  majcfty  of    the  queen    difarmed  their 
^"~^'  courage  ;  and  llic  was  at  laft  maHacred  by  tliole  whom 

Ihe  had  cruelly  deprived  of  their  children,  about  316 
years  before  the  Chriflian  era. 

OLYMPIC  GAMFs,  were  folemn  games  among  the 
ancient  Greeks,  fo  called  from  Olympian  Jupiter,  to 
■whom  they  were  dedicated  ;  and  by  fome  faid  to  be 
firll  inftituted  by  him,  after  his  vi(^ory  over  the 
fons  of  Titan  ;  others  afrribe  their  inllitution  to  Her- 
cules, not  the  fon  of  Alcmena,  but  one  of  much 
greater  antiquity  ;  others  to  Pelops  ;  and  otliers  to 
Hercules  die  fon  of  Alcmena.  By  whomfoever  they 
were  inltituted,  we  know  that  at  a  period  rather  early, 
they  had  fallen  iuto  difufe.  The  wars  which  prevail- 
ed among  the  Greeks,  for  a  while,  totally  interrupted 
the  religious  ceremonies  and  exhibitions  with  which 
they  had  been  accuftomed  to  honour  the  common  gods 
and  heroes  :  but  the  Olympic  games  were  reftorea 
on  the  following  occafion.  Amidll  the  calamities 
which  afHifted  or  threatened  Peloponefus,  Iphitus, 
a  defcendaHt  of  Oxylus,  to  whom  the  province  of 
•  Gilles't  Eleia  *  had  fallen  in  the  general  partition  of  the  pe- 
Hiftor?  of  ninfula,  applied  to  the  Delphic  oracle.  The  priells 
Greece.  of  Apollo,  ever  difpofed  to  favour  the  views  of  kings 
and  legiflators,  anfwered  agreeably  to  his  wiih,  that 
the  feltivals  anciently  celebrated  at  Olympia,  on  the 
Alpheus,  muftbe  renewed,  and  an  armiftice  proclaim- 
ed for  all  the  dates  willing  to  partake  of  them,  and 
defirous  to  avert  the  vengeance  of  heaven.  Fortified 
by  this  authority,  and  allifted  by  the  advice  of  Lycur- 
gus,  Iphitub  took  meafures,  nit  only  for  reftoring 
the  Olympic  folemnity,  but  for  rendering  it  perpetual. 
The  injun<£lion  of  the  oracle  was  ipeedily  dillul'ed 
through  the  remoteft  parts  of  Greece  by  the  nume- 
rous votarits  who  frequented  the  facred  ihrine.  The 
armiftice  was  proclaimed  in  Peloponefus,  and  prepa- 
rations were  made  in  Eleia  for  exhibiting  fliows  and 
performing  facrifices.  In  the  heroic  ages,  feats  of 
bodily  rtrength  and  addrefs  were  deftined  to  the  ho- 
nour of  deceafed  warriors  ;  hymns  and  facrifices  were 
referved  for  the  gods  ;  but  tlie  flexible  texture  of  Gre- 
cian fuperltition,  eafily  confounding  the  expreffions 
of  refpefttul  gratitude  and  pious  veneration,  enabled 
Iphitus  to  imite  both  in  his  new  infliitution. 

The  feftival,  which  lalled  five  days  began  and 
ended  with  a  facrifice  to  Olympian  Jove.  The  in- 
termediate time  was  chiefly  filled  up  by  the  gymnaRic 
exeicifes,  in  which  all  freemen  of  Grecian  extraflion 
were  invited  to  contend,  provided  they  had  been  born 
in  lawful  wedlock,  and  had  lived  untainted  by  any  in- 
famoHS  immoral  (lam.  The  preparation  for  this  part 
ot  the  entertainment  was  made  in  the  gymnafium  of 
Elis,afpacious  edifice,  furrounded  by  a  double  range 
of  pillars,  with  an  open  area  in  the  middle.  Ad- 
joining were  various  apartments,  containing  baths, 
and  other  conveniences  for  the  combatants.  The 
neighbouring  country  was  graducdly  adorned  with  por- 
ticoes, Ihady  walks  and  groves,  interfperfed  with  leats 
and  benches;  the  whole  originally  dellined  to  relieve 
the  fatigues  and  anxiety  of  the  candidates  for  Olym- 
pic f.ime;  and  frequented,  in  later  times,  by  fophirts 
and  phdofophers,  who  were  fond  to  contemplate  vi'if- 
dom,  and  communicate  knowledge,  in  thofe  delight- 
ful retreats.  The  (rder  ot'the  atlilc'ic  exercifes,  or 
combats,  was  eftabliihed    by  Lycurgus,  and  corre- 


fponded  almoft  exaflly  to  that  defcribed  by  Homer,  in  Olympic. 
the  23d  book  of  the  Iliad,  and  eighth  of  the  Odylley.  — ''~^'- 
Iphitus,  we  are  told,  appointed  the  odier  ceremonies 
and  entertainments  ;  fettled  the  regular  rettirn  of  the 
felfival  at  the  end  of  every  fourth  year,  in  the  month 
of  July ;  and  gave  to  the  whole  folemnity  that  form 
and  arrangement,  which  it  preferved  with  little  va- 
riation above  a  thoufand  years ;  a  period  exceeding 
the  duration  of  die  mod  famous  kingdoms  and  re- 
publics of  antiquity.  Among  die  benefaiSors  of  Olym- 
pia, at  a  much  later  period,  was  reckoned  Herod,  who 
was  afterwards  king  of  Judsea.  Seeing,  on  his  way  to 
Rome,  the  games  neglefted  or  dwindling  into  infignifi- 
cance  from  the  poverty  of  the  Eleans,  he  difplayed  vaft 
munificence  as  prefident,  and  provided  an  ample  reve- 
nue for  their  future  fupport  and  dignity. 

The  care  and  management  of  the  Olympics  belong- 
ed for  the  moft  part  to  the  Eleans ;  who  on  that  ac- 
count  enjoyed  their  poffelFions   without  moleftation, 
or  fear  of  war  or  violence.     They  appointed  a  certain 
number  of  judges,  who  were  to  take  care  that  thofe 
who  offered  themfelves  as  competitors  fhould  perform 
their  preparatory  exercifes  ;  and  thefe  judges,  during 
the  folemnity,  fat  naked,  having  before  them  a  crown 
of  viftory,  formed  of  wild  olive,  which  was  prefented 
to  whomfoever  they  adjudged  it.     Thofe  who  were 
conquerors  were  called  Olytiipionices,   and  were  loaded 
with  honours  by  their  countrymen.     At  thefe  games 
women  were  not  allowed  to  beprefent;  and  if  any  wo- 
man was  found,  during  the  folemnity,  to  have  paffed 
the  river  Alpheus,  Ihe  was   to   be  thrown  headlong 
from  a  rock.     This  however  was  fometimes  negleil- 
ed  ;  for  we  find  not  only  women  prefent  at  the  cele- 
bration, but   alfo  fome  among  the   combatants,   and 
fome  rewarded   with   the  crown.     The   preparations 
for  thefe  feltivals  were  great.     No  perfon  was  permit- 
ted to  enter  thelills  if  he  had  not  regularly  exercifed 
himfelf  ten  months  before  the  celebration  at  the  pub- 
lic  gymnafium  of  Elis.     No  unlair  dealings  were  al- 
lowed ;  whoever  attempted  to  bribe  his  adverlary  was 
fubjefted  to  a  fevere  fine  ;  and  even  the  father  and  re- 
lations were  obliged  to  fwear  that  they  would  have 
recourfe  to  no  artifice  which  might  decide  the  victory 
in  favour  of  their  friends.     No  criminals,  nor  fuch  as 
■were  connected  with  impious  and  guilty  perfons,  were 
fuffered  to  prefent  themfelves  as  combatants.      The 
wreftlers  were  appointed  by  lot.     Some  little  balls  fu- 
pcrfcribed  with  a  letter  were    thrown    into  a   filver 
urn,  aad  fuch  as  drew  the  lame  letter  were  obliged  to 
contend  one  with  another.     He  who  had  an  odd  let- 
ter remained  the  laft;  and  he  often  had  the  advantage, 
as  he  was  to  encounter  the  laft  who  had  obtained  the 
fuperiority  ovgr  his  advcrfary.     In  thefe  games  were 
exhibited   running,    leaping,    wreftlln?,   boxing,   and 
the  throwing  of  the  qui^it,  which  was  called  altogether 
•T(VT«3-X',»,  or  qulnquerlium.      Befides  thefe,  there  were 
horfe  and  chariot  races,  and  alfo  contentions  in  poetry, 
eloquence,  and  the  fine  arts.     The  only  reward  that 
the  conqueror  obtained  was  a  crown  of  o.ive.     This, 
as  fome  fuppofe,  was  in  memory  of  the  labours    of 
Hercules,  which  were  accompliihed  for  the  univerfal 
good  of  mankind,  and  for  which  the  hero  claimed  no 
other  reward  but  the  confcioiifnefs  c.f  having  been  die 
friend   of  mankind.     So  fmall  and  trifling  a  reward 
Ilimulated  courage  and  virtue,  and  was  die  fource  of 
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Olj-mpic.    prcatcrr  honours  llian  the  mod  unbounded  trcafurcs. 

' —  ■ The  ftatuef  of  the  conquerors,  called  OlpHpionhte,  were 

creiHcd  at  Olympia  in  the  facred  wood  ol'  Jupiter. 
I'heir  return  home  was  that  of  a  warlike  conqueior  ; 
they  were  drawn  in  a  chariot  by  fiur  horfes,  and 
everywhere  received  with  the  greatefl;  acclamations. 
Their  entrance  into  their  native  city  was  not  through 
the  gates ;  to  make  it  more  grand  and  more  folemn  a 
breach  was  made  in  the  walls.  Painters  and  poets 
were  employed  in  cidebrating  their  names  ;  and  indeed 
the  vitT;Dries  feverally  obtained  at  Olympia  are  the 
I'ubjctis  of  the  moli  beautiful  odes  of  rindar.  The 
combatants  were  na'-ed.  A  i'carf  was  originaUy  tied 
ryund  their  vvaill  ;  but  when  it  had  entangled  one  of 
the  adverfaries,  and  been  the  caufe  that  he  loft  the 
vidlory,  it  was  laid  afide,  and  no  regard  was  paid  to 
decency.  The  Olympic  games  were  obfeived  every 
fifth  year,  or,  to  f|  eak  with  greater  exaiftnefs,  after 
a  revolution  of  four  years,  and  in  the  firft  month  of 
the  fifth  year,  and  they  continued  for  five  fucceffive 
days.  As  they  were  ihe  molt  ancient  and  moft  fo- 
lemn of  all  the  felbvals  of  the  Greeks,  it  will  not  ap- 
pear wonderful  that  they  drew  fo  maiiy  people,  not 
only  inhabitants  of  .Greece,  but  of  the  neighbouring 
illandsand  countries. 

Such  is  the  account  of  Grecian  writers,  who  have, 
doubtlefs,  often  afcribed  to  pofitive  ialtitution  many  in- 
ventions and  ufages  naturally  refulting  from  the  pi-ogref- 
five  manners  oi'f  ciety.  Vv'hen  we  come  to  examine  the 
Elean  games  in  their  more  improved  Ihite," together 
\vith  the  innumerable  imitations  of  them  in  other  pro- 
vinces of  Greece,  there  will  occur  reafons  for  believing 
that  many  regulations,  referred  by  an  eafy  foluti.  n 
to  the  le,.;iflative  wifdom  of  Iphitus  or  Lycurgus 
were  introduced  by  time  or  accident,  continued  thro' 
cuftom,  improved  by  repeated  trials,  and  confirmed 
by  a  fcnfe  of  their  utility  *.  Yet  fuch  an  inltitucion 
as  the  Olympiad,  even  in  its  leall  perfe>5t  form,  muft 
have  been  attended  with  manifeft  advantages  to  fo- 
ciety.  It  is  fulHcicnt  barely  to  mention  tJie  fufpen- 
fion  of  hoftilities  which  took  place  not  only  during 
the  celebration  of  the  feftival,  but  a  confiderabie  time 
both  before  and  after  it.  Confidered  as  a  religious 
ceremony,  at  which  the  whole  Grecian  name  was  in- 
vited, and  even  enjoined,  to  aflllf,  it  vvas  well  adapted 
to  facilitate  intercourfe,  to  promote  knowledge,  to 
foften  prejudice,  and  to  haftcn  die  progrefs  of  civi- 
lila:ion  and  humanity.  Greece,  and  particularly  Pe- 
lop,-inncfu<,  was  the  centre  from  which  the  adventu- 
rous fpirit  of  its  inhabitants  had  difi'ufed  innumerable 
colonies  through  the  furrounding  nations.  To  thefe 
widely  feparatedcommunitie-,  which,  notwithftandmg 
their  common  origin,  feemed  to  have  loft  all  connexion 
and  correfpondence,  the  Olympiad  fervcd  as  a  com- 
mon bond  of  alliance  and  point  of  reunion.  The 
celebrity  of  this  feftival  continually  attracted  to  it  tiie 
.charaiflers  moftdiilinguiihed  for  genius  a^id  enterprife, 
whole  fame  would  have  othcrwife  been  unknowai  and 
loft  in  the  boundlefs  extent  of  Grecian  territory.  The 
remote  inhabitants,  not  ordy  of  European  Greece, 
but  of  Afia  and  Africa,  being  afiembled  to  the  wor- 
Jhip  ol  common  gods,  were  formed  to  the  fenfe  of  a 
general  intereft,  and  excited  to  the  purfuit  of  national 
hinour  and  prolpeiity.  Str'.ngers  of  fimilar  diipo- 
.tioiis  might  coiifiim  in  Elis  the  f.icred   and  indiilu- 
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luble  ties  of  hofpitality.  If  their  communities  were 
endangered  by  any  barbaious  power,  they  might  licre 
folicit  afliftance  from  their  Grecian  brethren.  On  other 
occafions  they  might  explain  the  benefits  which,  in 
peace  or  war,  their  refpcftivc  countries  were  beft  qua- 
lified to  comniunicate.  And  the  Olympic  feftival 
might  thus  ferve  the  purpofe  of  rcfident  ambafladors,, 
and  othei  inltitutions  alike  unknown  to  antiquity. 

OLYMPUS,  the  name  of  feveral  mountains. — One 
bounding  Eilliynia  on  the  ibuth. — Another  in  the 
illand  of  Cyprus,  on  whofe  top  was  a  temple  of  Venus 
which  women  were  not  permitted  either  to  enter  or  to 
fee  (Strabo.) — A  third  Olympus  of  G.ditia  (Livy). 
— A  lourth,  ol  Lycia,  with  a  noble  cognominal  town, 
near  the  fea-coaft  (Strabo,  Cicero),  extiuLt  in  Pliny's 
time,  there  remaining  only  a  citadel ;  the  town  was  de- 
ftroyed  by  P.  ServUius  Lauricus  (Floras),  having 
been  the  retreat  of  pirates.  From  this  mountain  there 
was  an  extenlive  proipeft  of  Lycia,  Pamphylia,  ar.d 
Pifidia  (Strabo) — A  fifih,  Olympus  of  Myfia  (Pto- 
lemy ;  tlience  furnamed  Oiywpena,  anciently  Miiwr  ; 
one  of  the  higheft  mountains,  and  furnanied  MyJ'tus 
(Theophniftub)  ;  fituated  en  the  Proponti":,  and  thence 
extending  more  inland. — A  iixth,  on  the  north  of  Thcf- 
ialy,  or  on  the  confines  of  Macedonia ;  famous  for  the 
fable  of  the  giants  (Virgil,  Horace,  Seneca);  reckon- 
ed the  highcS  in  the  whole  world,  and  to  exceed  the 
flight  of  birds  ( Apuleius),  which  is  the  rcalon  of  its  be- 
ing called  htuvcii,  than  which  nothing  is  higher :  the 
the  ferenity  and  calmnefs  which  reign  there  are  cele- 
brated by   fiomer,  Lucan,  and  Claudian. 

OLYliA,  in  botany:  A  genus  of  the  triandria 
order,  belonging  to  the  ncecia  clafs  of  plants  ;  and  in 
the  natural  method  ranking  under  tlic  4th  order,  Gra- 
minci.  The  male  calyx  is  a  biflorous  and  ariftated 
glume;  the  corolla  a  beard  lefs  glume  ;  the  female  ca- 
lyx is  an  unifiorous,  patulous,  and  ovale  glume  ;  the 
Ityle  is  bifid,  and  the  leed  cartilaginous. 

OMAR  (Ebn  Al  Khattab)  fuccelf.r  of  Abu  Beer. 
— The  Mahommedan  impoiturc,  like  every  other  faife- 
hood  oi  its  kind,  copies  after  the  truth  as  far  as  w.js 
thought  convenient  or  proper;  and  miracles  being  tlie 
grand  proof  ot  revelation,  it  was  to  be  expected  that 
all  pretences  to  th.at  ihould  alfume  at  leaft  the  ap- 
pearances of  them.  Few  fyftcms  of  hiith  are  more 
abi'urd  than  Muhammed's;  yet,  tliough  he  difclaimed 
miracles,  it  was  fuppoited,  as  we  are  told  by  latter  wii- 
lers,  by  a  variety  of  them,  which,  however  unfor- 
tunately for  the  creed  they  were  contrived  to  I'upport, 
are  too  triiling,  abfurd,  and  ccntradi^fiory,  to  delervc 
the  ijnallcft  atiei.tion. 

They  tell  us,  but  upon  grounds  too  vague  and  in- 
determinate to  command  belief,  that  Omar  was  mira- 
culoully  converted  to  this  taith  ;  a  man  he  is  reported 
to  have  been,  before  this  event,  truly  refp^iitable, 
and  in  particular  a  violent  oppoier  of  tjie  Arabian 
prophet.  Mohammed,  it  feem;-,  felt  this  oppolltion 
and  regretted  it;  he thereiore, with  the  fervour,  and, 
as  it  happened,  with  the  luce  fs  ot  a  true  pro;  het,  ac- 
cording to  his  followers  account  prayed  for  the  conver- 
fionof  this  his  dangerous  antagoniil.  Omar,  it  is  laid, 
had  no  iboner  read  the  20th  chapter  oi  the  Koran  than 
Jie  was  convinced :  upon  which  he  inftantly  rep.ured  to 
Mohammad  and  his  loilowers,  and  declared  his  conver- 
fion.     It  is    litid,  that  at  one  time  he  intended    to 
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Omjr.     murder  tlie  pr^yihct ;  and  various  cnufes  arc  affigneii  for 

— the  prevention  of  this  tliockint;  piece  of  faciilci^e.  After 

his  wonderful  converfinn,  the  Mohammedan  writers 
inform  us  that  he  was  llirnamed  yll  Faruk,  or  the 
"  divider;"  'occaufc,  fay  they,  when  a  certain  M.  flcm 
was  condemned  by  Mohammed  forliis  iniquitous  treat- 
ment of  a  Jew,  and  appealed  afterwards  i'rom  the  ien- 
tence  of  the  prophet  to  Omar,  he  cut  him  in  two 
with  his  fcimitar,  for  not  acquiefcing  in  the  decifion 
of  fo  upright  a  judge :  which  circumltance  when 
Mahommcd  heard,  he  gave  him  the  iurname  of  Jl 
Faruk  or  "  the  divider ;"  becaufe,  by  thi ■;  afrion, 
he  had  fhewn  hi mfelf  capable  of  perfeiflly  dittinguilh- 
ing  between  truth  and  falfehood.  Al  Kodai  atlirms, 
that  39  of  Omar's  adherents  followed  his  example  the 
fame  day  he  profeiTcd  himfeif  a  votary  of  Mahom.med. 
The  converfion  of  Hamza  and  Omar  Ebn  Al  Khattal> 
happened  in  the  year  preceding  the  firft  fli;;ht  of  the 
Mollems  into  Ethiopia,  or  the  fourth  year  of  Mo- 
hammed's midlon  according  to  Abulfeda.  He  was 
unqueftionably  a  great  acquilition  to  the  propliet,  and 
enabled  him  to  carry  on  his  fchemes  to  far  more  pur- 
pofe  than  he  could  have  poffibly  done  without  him, 
or  if  he  had  continued  his  enemy.  Omar  at  length 
found  his  fervices  in  the  caufe  he  had  undertaken  i'uf- 
hciently  honoured  and  amply  rewarded  ;  for  on  the 
death  of  Abu  ]3ecr,  who  had  fucceeded  the  impoRor 
himfelf,  he  was  promoted  to  the  regal  and  pontitical 
dignity.  The  title  firft  alTigned  him  was  the  kbalij  of 
the  hhal'if  of  the  np'file  of  God ;  or  in  other  words //'f 
fucccjjbr  of  the  faccjj'or  of  Mohammeih  but  the  Arabs 
conlideiing  that  this  tit:e,  by  the  addition  to  be  an- 
nexed to  it  at  the  acceifion  of  every  future  khalif, 
would  be  too  long,  they,  by  univerfal  confent,  fa- 
luted  him  the  emperor  of  the  believers.  Which  illuilri- 
ous  title,  at  this  juncluie  conferred  on  Omar,  defcend- 
cd  afterwards  to  all  the  fucceffors  of  that  prince.  Our 
readers  will  not  expcft  us  to  follow  the  khalif  with 
minute  exaclnefs  through  the  tranfa^flions  of  his  reign. 
Tliis  would  indeed  fwell  our  article  beyond  all  prfipor- 
tion.  We  Ihall  therefore  confine  ourfelves  to  fome 
of  the  leading  facts. 

His  arms  appear  to  have  been  particularly  fuccefs- 
ful ;  the  Perfians  he  conquered,  and  Jerul.ilem  fub- 
mitted  to  his  power ;  noi  docs  he  appear  to  have  been 
checked  in  a  fuigle  inftance.  In  confequencc,  however, 
iA  h's  fuccefs,  an  attempt  was  made  to  affaiiinate  him. 
The  faft  is  thus  related  :  Wathek  Ebn  Mofafer,  a  re- 
folute  young  Arab,  was  .procured  by  the  kin?  of  Ghaf- 
fan,  and  fent  to  Medina  for  this  very  purpoie.  Some 
time  after  his  arrival,  obfervin--  (hilar  to  fall  afleep 
under  a  tree  on  which  he  had  placed  himfelf,  fo  as 
not  to  be  difcovered  by  any  perfon,  he  drew  his  dag- 
ger, and  was  upon  the  point  c  flabbing  him,  when, 
lifting  up  his  eyes,  he  faw  a  lion  walking  round  about 
him,  and  licking  liis  feet.  Nor  did  the  lion  ceafe 
to  guard  the  klialif  till  he  awoke  ;  but  then  inftantly 
went  away.  Tliis-  phenomction  (Iruch  Wathek  with 
a  profound  reverence  for  Om;:r,  wh^m  he  now  revered 
as  the  peculiar  care  of  he:-ven.  He  therefore  came 
down  from  the  tree,  01,  wlrch  the  lion  had  forced  him 
torem;,in,  killed  the  kJialifs  hand,  confeifed  his  crime, 
•and  embraced  the  Mohamm.cd  n  religion;  being  fo 
ftroiigly  atrefted  with  the  wond-.rful  dc'iverance  he 
had  been  an  eye-witnofs  cf.     Hib  life,  however,  wjs 


at  length  ended  by  a/Fanhiation  ;  for  about  tT.vo  years 
after  the  conclufion  of  the  Nohawandian  war,  in 
which  the  Arabs  probal>ly  ftill  f  irther  extended  their 
conquelts,  though  no  account  of  their  military  ope- 
rations duilng  that  period  has  reached  us,  that  is,  in 
the  23d  year  of  the  Hegira,  accordi.ig  to  Abu  Jaalar 
Al  Tabari,  the  khalif  Omar  Ebn  Al  Khattab  was 
airallinated  by  a  Perfian  flave ;  of  which  horrid  fad 
the  Arab  writers  have  handed  down  the  following 
piirticulars :  Abu  Lulua,  a  Perfian  ol  the  Magian 
fea,  w^hofe  name  was  Firuz,  one  of  Al  Mogheira 
Ebn  Al  Shaabah's  (laves,  was  obliged  by  his  mafter 
to  pay  daily  two  dirhems,  in  conformity  to  the  Mo- 
hammedan cuftom,  for  the  free  exercifc  of  his  reli- 
gion. Firuz  refenting  this  treatment,  complained  of 
it  to  the  khalif,  and  defircd  that  fome  part  at  Icall  of 
the  tribute  exafted  of  him  might  be  remitted  ;  but 
this  favour  being  rel'uied  by  Om..ir,  the  Perfian 
threatened  his  dellrtKflion  ;  which  he  foon  after  ef- 
fefled,  by  Itabbing  him  thrice  in  the  be'.ly  with  a  dag- 
ger, whilft  he  was  in  the  mofque  at  Medina  perform- 
ing his  morning  devotions.  The  Arabs  then  prefent 
perceiving  that  the  vdlain  had  embrued  his  hands  in 
the  blood  of  tiieir  fovereign,  immediately  ruPned  upon' 
him  ;  but  he  made  fo  defperate  a  defence,  tJi.it  he 
wcundcd  13  of  the  alfailants,  and  fevei  of  them 
mortally.  At  laft,  one  of  the  khalif's  atten- 
dants threw  his  velt  over  him,  and  feized  him; 
upon  which  he  ftabbed  himlclf,  and  foon  after  ex- 
pired. According  to  Tt-.ophanes,  this  Firuz  was 
an  apoftate  or  renegade,  and  confequently  had  be- 
fore embraced  the  Mohammedan  religion  :  but  this 
affertion  is  by  no  means  probable  ;  becaufe,  on  his 
becoming  a  convert  to  Mamifm,  lie  muft  have  been 
manumitted  by  his  matter,  and  on  his  relapfmg  into 
Magiim,  he  would  have  been  put  to  death  by  the 
khah't's  order:  neither  of  which  particulars  are  con- 
fiftent  with  what  we  find  related  by  the  Arab  hifto- 
rians,  and  even  by  our  Greek  chronographer  himfelf. 
Omar  languilhed  three  days,  and  then  died,  in  the 
month  of  Dhu'lhajja,  and  the  23d  year.of  the  Hegira, 
which  began  in  the  year  of  the  Lord  6J.3.  Authors 
are  not  ^agreed  with  regard  to  the  duration  of  his  kha- 
lifat. Tlie  Arab  hiftorians,  whrm  we  are  inclined 
to  follow,  fay  thait  he  reigned  between  10  and  ri 
year?.  Iheophanes  affirms,  that  he  was  murdered  in 
the  iztli  year  of  his  khalifat,  and  Dionyfms  Temia- 
renfis  extends  the  length  of  his  reign  to  12  complete 
yearj.  Only  one  of  the  wounds  given  him  by  Firu/, 
was  mortal,  and  that  he  received  tinder  his  navel.  At 
his  death  he  v/as  63  years  old  ;  which,  as  we  are  told 
by  an  Arab  author,  was  the  age  of  Mohammed  him- 
felf, Abu  Beer,  and  Aycfha,  one  of  the  prophet's 
wives,  when  they  died.  When  Om?.r  fell  in  the 
molque.Abd'alrharoan  Ebn  Awf,  one  of  Mohatamcd's 
firft  converts  fuppbed  his  place  during  the  remainder 
of  the  fervice  ;  and  three  days  before  his  death,  Saliib 
Ebn  Tarfib,  at  his  command,  otficiated  for  him.  His 
body  was  interred  in  Ayefna's  apartment,  near  that 
of  ihe  prophet  Mohammed.  "We  are  informed  by 
Eutych.ius,  that  during  his  khalifat  he  performed  the 
pilgrimage  to  Mecca  nine  times.  His  extenfive  con- 
qnefts  made  the  MoHem  empire  one  cf  the  moft  power- 
ful and  formidable  monarcb.ies  In  the  worjd. His  difpofi- 
tiun  is  reprefeuted  to  us,  with  evident  partiiility  indeed. 


Omar. 
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Omlil.    as  one  of  the  befl  pofTiblc,  and  his  temperance  lias  al-    of  him  who  has  ftudied  manl^ind,  this  animofity  con-    Ombre 


•  Prep. 

r.vang. 

Stcph,  eii. 


ways  been  highly  extolled, 


tinned  between  the  inhabitants  of  the  two  cities  lonjj 


OMBI,  a  city  of  ancient  Egypt,  afterwards  called    after  the  crocodile  and  ichneumon  had  lolt  their  di- 
^tjinoe  and   Crocodilopol'is,  was  the  cajiital  of  one  of    vinity, 


The  conduifl  of  the  Egyptian  monarch  was  admi- 
rably calculated  for  preventing  the  nation  from  com- 
bining againd  the  goveri.ment ;  and  it  extended  its 
influence  over  the  whole  kingdom.  Diodorus  informs 
us  that  he  affigned  to  each  nome  an  animal  to  wor- 
ihip,  which  was  hated,  killed,  and  fometimes  fed  up- 
on by  the  inhabitants  of  the  neighbouring  nome  ;  and 
we  know  upon  higher  authority  than  his,  that  the 
Ifraelites  could  not  offer  facrifices  in  Egypt,  becaufe 


the  nomes  into  which  that  country  was  divided,  and 
is  remarkable,  in  the  annals  of  idolatry,  for  the  ha- 
tred of  its  inhabitants  to  the  religion  of  tlieir  neigh- 
bours the  citizens  of  Tentyra. 

The  genius  of  pnganifm  was  fo  complying  with 
rcfpe(5l  to  the  ob'cifts  of  religious  worfliip,  that  al- 
though each  nation,  each  city,  and  almoll  every  fa- 
mily, had  its  own  tutelar  god,  we  know  not  a  fnigle 
inlVance  out  of  Egypt,  of  one  tribe  of  pagans  perfe- 

cuting  another  for  worfliipping  gods  different  from  the  bullock  was  deemed  facred  over  the  whole  coun- 
theirs.     The  Jews  and  Chrillians  were  indeed  perfe-     try. 

cuted  by  the  Romans,  not  however  for  worlhipping  OMBRE,  a  celebrated  game  at  cards,  borrowed 
the  true  God,  but  becaufe,  together  with  them,  they  from  the  Spaniards,  and  played  by  two,  by  three,  or 
would  not  wordiip  Jupiter,  Juno,  and  all  the  rabble  of  by  five  perfons,  but  generally  by  three.  When  three 
heathen  divinities.  play  at  this  game,  nine  cards  are  dealt  to  each  party  ; 

The  reaibn  of  the  almofl  univerfal  tolerance  of  ido-  the  whole  ombre  pack  being  only  40  ;  becaufe  the 
laters  to  one  another,  and  of  the  intolerance  of  all  eights,  nines,  and  tens  are  thrown  out  of  the  pack, 
to  the  Jews  and  Chriff  ians,  is  very  obvious.  Not  a  fmgle  There  are  two  forts  of  counters  for  (lakes,  the  greater 
pagan,  a  very  few  philofbphers  perhaps  excepted,  ever  and  die  leifer ;  the  lad  having  the  fame  proportion  to 
thought  of  paying  his  adoration  to  tlie  Supreme  and  the  other  as  a  penny  to  a  fhilling  :  of  the  greater  coun- 
felf-exiftent  Being,  but  to  inferior  divinities,  to  vWiom  ters  each  man  rtakes  one  for  the  game;  and  one  of  the 
it  was  fuppofed  that  the  care  of  particular  perfons,  leffer  for  palling  for  the  hand,  when  eldeft,  and  for 
families,  cities,  and  nations  was  configned  by  the  every  card  taken  in.  As  to  the  order  and  value  of  the 
God  of  the  univerfe.  The  confequence  was,  that,  as  cards,  the  ace  of  fpades,  called  fpadillo,  is  always  the 
no  perfon  denied  the  divinity  of  his  neighbour's  ob-    higheft  trump,  in   whatfoever  fuit  the  trump  be  ;  the 

nianille,  or  black  duce,  is  the  fecond ;  and  the  bdjlo, 
or  ace  of  clubs,  is  always  the  third  :  the  next  in  order 
is  the  king,  the  queen,  the  knave,  the  feven,  the  fix, 
the  five,  four,  and  three.  Of  the  back  there  are  1 1 
trumps ;  of  the  red,  12.  frhe  leaft  fmall  cards  of  the 
red  are  always  the  beft,  and  the  moft  of  the  black  ; 
except  the  duce  and  red  leven,  both  of  which  are  called 
the  mantles,  and   are  always  fecond  when  the  red  is  a 


jed  of  worfhip,  an  intercommunity  ot  gods  was  every 
where  admitted,  and  all  joined  occalionally  in  adoring 
the  gods  of  the  various  nations.  By  the  Jews  and 
Chriftians  this  communion  was  rejefted  as  in  the  high- 
elf  degree  impious  ;  and  it  could  not  well  be  main- 
tained between  the  citizens  of  Ombi  and  thofe  of  Ten- 
tyra 


That  brutes  were  worfhipped  in  Egypt  is  univerfally 
known  (See  Polytheism)  ;  and  Diodorus  the  Sici-  trump.  The  red  ace,  when  a  trump,  enters  into  the 
lian  informs  us  in  a  paffage  quoted  by  Eufebius  *,  fourth  place,  and  is  called />;v;;Vy,  otherwife  it  is  only 
that  "  the  cities  and  nomes  of  Egypt  being  at  one  called  an  ace.  The  three  principal  cards  are  called  ma- 
time  prone  to  rebellion,  and  to  enter  into  corfpiracies  tadores  ;  which  have  this  privilege,  that  they  are  not 
againft  monarcl.ical  government,  one  of  their  moll  obliged  to  attend  an  inferior  trump  when  it  leads;  but 
politic  kings  contrived  to  introduce  into  the  neigh-  for  want  of  a  fmall  trump,  tlie  peifon  may  renounce 
bouring  nomes  the  worihip  of  ditTerent  animals ;  fo  trumps,  and  play  any  other  card  ;  and  when  thefe  are 
that  while  each  reverenced  the  deity  which  itlelf  held  all  in  the  f  ime  hand,  the  others  pay  three  of  the  great- 
er counters  a-piece ;  and  with  thefe  three  for  a  foun- 
dation, he  may  count  as  many  matadores  as  he  has 
cards  in  an  uninterrupted  leries  of  trumps ;  for  all  which 
the  others  are  to  pay  one  counter  a-piece.     He  who 


facred,  and  defpifed  that  which  its  neighbours  had 
confecrated,  they  cf  uld  hardly  be  brought  to  join  cor- 
dially in  one  common  defign  to  the  diflurbance  ot  tlie 
government." 

In  this  diftribution  of  gods  he  conferred  upon  Ombi  hath  the  firll  hand  is  called  ombre,  and  has  his  choice 
the  crocodile,  and  upon  Tentyra  the  mortal  enemy  of  that  of  pla)  ing  the  game,  of  naming  the  ti-ump,  and  of  ta 
monller,  the /V/iAr«OTo;/.  The  confequence  of  which  was, 
that  while  the  Ombites  worfhipped  the  crocodile,  the 
Tentyrites  took  every  opportunity  of  flaughtering 
him,  inl'omuch  that,  according  to  Strabo,  the  very 
voice  of  an  inhabitant  of  Tentyra  put  the  crocodile 
to  flight.  This,  we  confefs,  is  a  very  improbable 
fafl  ;  but  it  is  certain  that  the  mutual  hatred  of  thofe 
cities,  on  account  of  their  huflile  gods,  role  to  fuch 
a  height,  that  whenever  the  inhabitants  of  the  one 
were  engau;ed  in  the  more  folenm  rites  of  their  reli- 
gion, thofe  of  the  other  were  fure  to  embrace  the 
oppi  rrunity  of  letting  fire  to  their  lioufes,  and  ren- 
deling  thcrn  every  injury  in  their  power  to  infliift. 
A  d,  ha;  may,  to  a  fuperficial  thinker,  appear  extra- 
ordina.  J,  though  it  will  excite  no  wonder  in  tlie  breall 


king  in  as  maay  and  as  few  cards  as  he  pleafes  ;  and 
alter  liim  the  fecond,  &c.  But  it  he  does  not  name 
tlie  trump  before  he  looks  on  the  cards  he  has  taken  in, 
any  other  may  pi  event  him,  by  naming  what  trump 
he  pleafes.  He  th.-it  has  the  firft  hand  ihould  neither 
take  in,  nor  play,  unlefs  he  has  at  leall  three  fure  tricks 
in  his  hand  :  for,  as  he  wins  the  game  who  wins  mofl 
tricks,  he  that  can  win  five  of  the  nine  has  a  lure  game ; 
which  is  alio  the  cafe  if  he  wins  four,  and  can  fo  divide 
the  tricks  as  that  one  perfon  may  win  two,  and  the 
other  three. 

If  a  perfon  plays  without  difcarding  or  changing 
any  cards,  this  is  called  pl.ying  fans  prendre;  and  if 
another  wins  nioie  tricks  than  he,  he  is  faid  to  imn  co- 
d'tlU.     The  over-lights  in  die  courfe  of  die  game  are 

called 
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called    Icajls.      And  if  tlie  ombre  wins  all 
tricks,  it  is  called  'Wimiing  the  vole. 


the  nine 


In  ombre  by  five,  which  iTianj',  on  account  of  its 
ig  fo  clofe  an  attention  prefer  to  that  by 


only  eight  cards  a  piece  are  dealt ;    and  five 


not  re 

three,    ^^..^   ^,s^ 

tricks  mull  be  won,  otherwile  the  ombre  ii  beaded 
Here  the  perfon  who  undertakes  the  game,  after 
naming  the  trump,  calls  a  kinc;  to  his  aCFiftance;  upon 
wliich  the  perfon  in  whofc  hand  the  king  is,  without 
difcovering  himfelf,  is  to  alhft  him  as  a  partner,  and 
to  fhare  his  fate.  If,  between  both,  they  can  make 
five  tricks,  tlie  ombre  wins  two  counters,  and  the  auxi- 
liary king  only  one  ;  but  when  the  counters  are  even, 
they  divide  them  equally.  If  the  ombre  venture  the 
game  without  calling  in  any  king,  this  too  is  called 
play'mg fans  prendre ;  In  which  cafe  the  other  four  are  all 
.ngainft  him,  and  he  muft  win  five  tricks  alone,  or  be 
hearted.     The  reft  is  much  the  fame  as  by  three. 

Ombre  de  foleil,  "  Shadow  of  the  fun,"  in  heral- 
dry, is  when  the  fun  is  borne  in  armory,  fo  as  that  the 
eyes,  nofe,  and  mouth,  whicli  at  other  times  are  re- 
prefented,  do  not  appear ;  and  the  colouring  is  thin, 
lb  thjt  the  field  can  appear  through  it. 

OMBRIA,  the  ancient  name  of  a  province  in  Italy, 
in  the  territory  of  the  pope,  now  called  Spoktto  and 
Perugia. 

OMBRO,  or  Lombro,  a  town  of  Italy,  of  the 
duchy  of  Tufcany,  and  territory  of  the  Siennois, 
fituated  near  the  Tufcan  fen,  a  little  fouth  of  the  lake 
of  Caftiglione,  45  iniles  fouth-weft  of  Sienna. 

OMBROMETER,  a  machine  to  meafure  the 
quantity  of  rain  that  falls.  We  have  the  defcription 
and  fign  of  one  in  Phil.  Tranf.  n°  473.  p.  12.  It 
confifts  of  a  tin-funnel,  whofe  furface  is  an  inch 
fquare,  with  a  ilat  board,  and  a  glafs  tubefet  into  tire 
middle  of  it  in  a  groove.  The  rife  of  the  water  in  the 
tube,  whofe  capacity  at  ditferent  times  muft  be  mea- 
fured  and  marked,  fhows  the  quantity  of  rain  that 
has  fallen. 

OMELET,  orAiMLET,  a  kind  of  pancake  or  fri- 
caflee  of  eggs,  with  other  ingredients,  very  ufual  in 
Spain  and  France.  It  may  be  made  as  follows  :  The 
eggs  being  beaten,  are  to  be  feafoned  with  fait  and 
pepper,  and  then  fried  in  butter  made  boiling  hot; 
this  done,  gravey  is  to  be  poured  on  and  thev^hole 
ftewed  with  chives  and  paifley  fhred  fmall:  when 
one  fide  is  fried  enough,  it  is  to  be  turned  on  the 
other. 
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OMEN,  is  a  word  which,  in  its  proper  fenfj,  fignl-     OntcU 

fies  a  fign  or  indication  of  fomc  iuture  event  taken  " — 

from  tlie  language  of  a  perfon  fpcaking  without  any 
intent  to  proplitty.  Hence  Tully  f  lys,  "  Pythago- 
rci  non  folum  voces  deorum  obfervarunt,  fed  etiamho- 
minum,  qux  voccnt  oniina;"  "  the  Pythagoreans  at- 
tend to  the  difcourfe  not  only  of  gods,  but  alfo  of 
men,  which  they  call  omens:'  Tliis  fort  of  omen  was 
fuppofed  to  depend  much  upon  the  will  of  the  perfon 
concerned  in  the  event;  whence  the  phrafes  aeccpH 
omen,  arripuit  omen.  Such  were  the  original  oifierii ; 
but  they  were  afterwards  dei  ived  from  thi^,gi  as  well 
as  from  words.  Thus  Paterculu?,  fpeaking  oVthe  head 
of  Sulpicius  on  the  rortrum,  fays,  it  was  v:/u!  onioi  hu- 
mm:nth  crofcriptknts,  "  the  omen  of  an  impending  pro- 
fcription."  Suetonius  fays  of  AuguRus,  that  he  be- 
lieved impHcitJy  in  certain  omens  •"  and  x.h:ir.,  ft  ?n!ine 
JM  ealceus perperam,  acftnijlcr  pro  dixtrro  indzuerelur,  ut 
dlrum,  "  if  his  ihoes  were  improperly  put  on  in  the 
morning,  efpecially  if  the  left  flioe  was  put  upon  his 
right  foot,  he  held  it  for  a  bad  omen."  Omen  was 
ufed  in  a^lill  larger  fcnfe,  to  fignify  ^n  augury;  as  in 
the  following  line  of  Tully:  "  Sic  aquilae  clarum  fir- 
mavit  Jupiter  omen  i"  "  thus  Jove  confirmed  the  bright 
omen  of  the  eagle."  It  was  lalHy  ufed,  in  the  mod 
generic  fenfe  of  all,  for  a  portent  or  prodigy  ;  as  in 
the  third  book  of  the  ^ncid,  where  a  myrtle  torn  up 
by  iEneas  dropped  blood.  Upon  this  appearance,  fay* 
the  hero, 

Mihi  frigidus  horror 


Membra  quatit,  gelidufque  coit  formidine  fanguls. 

And  the  fame  thing  being  repeated  upon  his  breaking 
a  branch  from  anotlier  tree,  lie  prayed  to  the  gods  t9 
avert  the  omen. 

Multa  movens  animo  Nymphas  venerabar  agreftes, 
Gradivumque  patrem,  Geticis  qui  prsefidet  arvis, 
Rite  fecundarent  vifus,  owf/ique  levarent  (a]. 

Thefe  portentous  or  fupernatural  omens  were  either 
external  or  internal.  Of  the  former  fort  were  thofc  Ihow- 
ers  of  blood  fo  frequently  occurring  in  the  Roman  hif- 
tory,  which  were  much  of  the  fame  nature  with  ih's 
adventure  of  jEneas,  which  he  calls  monstra  deum. 
Of  the  fecond  fort  were  thofe  fudden  conft^rna. 
tions,  which,  feizing  upon  men  without  any  vifible 
caufe,  were  imputed  to  the  agency  of  the  god  Pan, 
and  hence  called  panic  fears.  But  indeed  there  was 
D  d  hardly 


(a)  Inftead  of  tranflating  thefe  fhort  quotations,  we  fhall  here  give  Dryden's  verfion  of  tlie  whole  of  th's 
portentous  adventure,  a?;  we  are  perfuaded  that  the  mere  Englilli  reader,  who  alone  can  wifh  for  a  tranflatlon, 
will  be  glad  to  have  the  fulleft  account  of  the  bleeding  myrtle,  together  with  its  efFcfts  on  the  mind  of  the 
hero.     It  is  as  follows : 


Not  far,  a  rifing  hillock  Rood  In  view ; 
Sharp  myrtles  on  the  fides  and  corners  grew. 
There,  while  I  went  to  crop  the  fylvan  fcenes, 
And  fliade  our  altar  with  their  leafy  greens, 
I  pidl'd  a  pknt  (w'th  horror  I  relate 
A  prodigy  fo  ftrar.ge,  and  full  of  fate  : 
The  rooted  fibres  rofe  ;  and  from  the  wound 
Black  bloody  drops  diftill'd  upon  the  ground. 
Mute  and  amaz'd,  my  hair  with  terror  ftood  ; 


Fear  fhrunk  my  finews,  and  congeal'd  my  blood. 
Mann'd  once  again,  another  plant  I  try  ; 
That  other  gulh'd  with  the  fame  fanguine  dye. 
Then,  fearing  guilt  for  fome  offence  unknown, 
With  prayers  and  vows  the  Dryads  I  atone. 
With  all  the  fillers  of  the  woods,  and  moft 
The  God  of  arms,  who  rules  the  Thracian  coafti 
That  they,  or  he,  thefe  omens  would  avert, 
Releafe  our  fears,  and  better  figns  impart- 
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Omen.     harJly  any  Uiiug,  however  triviiil,  from  wliich  the  an- 

— " cients  did  not  draw  omens.     That  it  (liould  have  been 

thought  a  direful  omen  when  any  thing  bcfel  the  tem- 
ples, altars,  or  ftatues  of  the  cons,  need  excite  no 
vonder  ;  but  thai  the  meeting  of  a  tunuch,  a  negro, 
a  bitch  with  whelps,  or  a  fnake  lying  in  the  road, 
fhould  have  been  looked  upon  as  portending  bad  for- 
tune is  a  deplorable  inllance  of  hum.m  wcaknefs,  and 
of  the  pernicious  inHuence  of  fupcrflition  on  the 
mind. 

It  is  more  than  probable  thvit  this  praflice  of  ma- 
king ordinary  events  ominous  of  good  or  bad  for- 
tune took  it.  rife  in  Egypt,  the  parent  country  of  al- 
moll  every  fuperllition  of  paganifm  ;  but  wherever  it 
may  have  arifen,  it  fpread  l;felf  over  the  whole  inha- 
bited globe,  and  at  this  day  prevails  in  a  greater  or 
lefs  degree  among  the  vulgar  of  all  nation?. 

In  England,  it  is  reckoned  a  good  omen,  or  a  fign 
of  future  happinefs,  if  the  fun  Ihines  on  a  couple  co- 
ming out  of  the  church  after  having  been  married. 
It  is  alfo  efleemed  a  good  fign  if  it  rains  whilft  a  corpfe 
is  buryino;: 

Happy  is  the  bride  that  the  fun  fliines  on ; 
Happy  is  the  corpfe  that  the  rain  rains  on. 

To  break  a  looking-glafs  is  extremely  unlucky  ;  the 
party  to  whom  it  belongs  will  lofc  his  bell  friend. 

If,  going  a  journey  on  buHnefs,  a  fow  crofs  the  road, 
you  will  probably  meet  with  a  difappolntment,  if  not 
a  bodily  accident  before  you  return  home.  To  avert 
this,  you  muft  endeavour  to  prevent  her  eroding  you  ; 
and  if  that  cannot  be  done,  you  mull;  ride  round  on 
frefli  ground.  If  the  fow  is  attended  with  her  lit- 
ter of  pigs,  it  is  lucky,  and  denotes  a  fucccfsful  jour- 
ney. 

It  is  unlucky  to  fee,  firft  one  magpie,  and  then 
more;  but  to  fee  two,  denotes  marriage  or  merriment; 
three  a  fucccfsful  journey  ;  four,  an  unexpefled  piece 
of  good  news ;  five,  you  will  ihortly  he  in  a  great  com- 
pany. To  kill  a  magpie,  will  certainly  be  punidred 
with  fome  terrible  misfortune. 

If,  in  a  family,  the  youngeft  daughter  fhould  be 
married  before  her  eldeft  fifters,  tliey  muft  all  dance  at 
her  wedding  without  Ihoes :  this  will  counteract  their 
ill  luck,  and  procure  them  hufbauds. 

If  you  meet  a  funeral  proceffion,  or  one  pafTes  by 
ycu,  always  take  off  your  hat :  this  keeps  all  evil  fpi- 
rits  attending  the  body  in  good  humour. 

If,  in  eating,  you  mifs  your  mouth,  and  the  viflnals 
fall,  it  is  very  unlucky,  and  denotes  approaching  fick- 
iiefs. 

It  is  lucky  to  put  on  a  flocking  the  wrong  fide  out- 
wards : -changing  it  alters  the  luck. 

When  a  perfon  goes  out  to  tranfacl  any  important 
bufinefs,  it  is  lucky  to  throw  an  old  Ihoe  after  him. 

It  is  unlucky  to  preTcnt  a  knife,  fcilFirs,  razor,  or 
any  fliarp  or  cutting  inftrument,  to  one's  miftrefs  or 
friend,  as  lliey  are  apt  to  cut  love  and  friendfliip.  To 
avoid  the  ill  effects  of  this,  a  pin,  a  farthing,  or  fome 
trifling  recompenfc,  muft  be  taken.  To  find  a  knife 
or  razor,  denotes  ill  luck  and  difappointnient  to  the 
party. 

In  the  Highlands  of  Scodand,  it  is  thought  unlucky 
if  a  perfon  letting  out  upon  a  journey  ftumble  over 
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the  threfliold,  or  be  obliged  to  return  for  any  thing  Omtn. 
forgotten.  If  a  fportfnian  fee  any  perfon  ftcpping  '  ^^ 
over  his  gun  or  fiiliing-rod,  he  expefls  l)ut  llt'.le  fuc- 
cefs  in  that  diy's  diverllon.  S?tcsz,ing  is  alfo  deemed 
ominous.  If  one  fuceze  when  making  a  bed,  a  little 
of  the  ftraw  or  Jieath  is  taken  out  and  thrown  into  tlie 
fire,  that  nothing  may  difturb  the  reft  of  the  perfon 
who  is  to  fleep  in  the  bed.  Among  the  fame  people, 
fuccefi  ill  any  enterprlze  is  believed  to  depend  greatly 
upon  the  lirlt  creature  that  preicnts  itfelf  after  the  cn- 
terprize  is  undertaken.  Thus,  upon  going  to  fiioot, 
it  is  reckoned  lucky  to  meet  a  horfc,  but  very  unfor- 
tunate to  fee  a  hare  if  ihe  efcapc  ;  and  upon  meeting 
any  creature  deemed  unlucky,  the  bill  mean?  <;f  avert- 
ing the  omen  is  to  roll  a  ftone  towards  it.  The  Greeks 
attributed  the  fame  eflicacy  to  the  rtUiag  of  a  ftone, 
though  they  greatly  preferred  I'dling  tlie  ominous  ani- 
mal, that  the  evil  portended  might  fall  on  its  own 
head*.  •  See  Pot. 

The  motions  and  appearances  of  the  clouds  were  ^"^  ^nti. 
not  long  ago  conudercd  as  certain  figns  by  which  the  ^"""=5'^"'' 
fl;ilful  Higlilander  might  attain  to  the  knowledge  of'"'''^'' 
futurity.      On  the  evening  before  nerxi  ycar's-Jay,  if  a 
black  cloud  appeared  in  any  part  of  the  horizon,  it  was 
thought  to  prognofticate  a  plague,  a  famine,  or  the 
death  of  fome  great  man  in  that  part  of  the  country- 
over  which  it  fliould  appear  to  fit ;  and  in  order  to 
afcertain  the  place  threatened  by  the  omen,  die  mo- 
tions of  this  cloud  were  often  watched  through  the 
whole  night,  if  it  happened  to  continue  fo  long  vifible 
above  the  horizon. 

By  the  believers  in  this  fuperftition  there  are  days, 
as  Well  as  words  and  events,  which  are  deemed  omin- 
ous of  good  or  bad  fortune.  The  firft  day  of  every 
quarter,  midfummer,  and  new-year's  day,  are  reckon- 
ed the  moft  fortunate  days  in  the  year  for  accomplifh- 
ing  any  defign.  In  the  Iflc  of  Mull,  ploughing,  fow- 
ing,  and  reaping,  are  always  begun  on  Tuejdcy,  though 
the  moft  favourable  weather  for  thefe  purpofes  be  in  '; 

this  way  frequently  loft.     That  day  of  the  week  on  ■ 

which  the  third  of  May  falls,  is  deemed  unlucky 
throughout  the  whole  year.  In  Morven,  none  will 
upc!.  any  account  dig  peat  or  turf  for  fuel  on  Friday  ; 
and  it  is  rec'iioned  unlucky  to  number  the  people  or 
cattle  belonging  to  any  family,  and  doubly  fo  if  the 
number  be  taken  on  Friday.  The  age  of  the  moon 
is  alfo  much  attended  to  by  the  vulgar  Highlanders. 
It  is  alleged,  that  during  the  increafe  things  have  a 
tendency  to  grow  and  ftick  together  ;  and  hence,  in 
the  Ifle  of  Sky,  fences,  which  are  there  mide  of  turf, 
are  built  only  at  that  time  ;  whilft  turf  or  peats  for 
fuel  are  never,  even  in  the  moft  favourable  v\-eather, 
either  made  or  ftacked  up  but  while  the  moon  is  in 
its  wane.  An  opinion  prevails  in  feme  places,  that 
if  a  houfe  take  fire  during  the  increafe  of  the  moon, 
the  fitmily  to  which  it  belongs  will  profper  in  the 
world ;  but  that  if  the  fire  happen  while  the  moon  is 
in  die  decreafe,  the  family  will  from  that  time  de- 
cline in  its  circumftanccs,  and  link  into  poverty. 

In  attributing  fuch  influence  to  the  moon,  the 
fuperftitious  Higlilandcrs  have  the  honour  to  agree 
with  the  philofophic  Virgil,  who  in  his  Georgics 
gives  the  following  fage  inftrudions  to  the  hufband- 
man: 

Ipfa. 


\t 
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Ipfa  dies  alio!  alio  ddit  ordinc  Luna 

Felices  operum.      ^liiitam  fuge : 

*  -*  »  * 

Srptimapojl  decimam  felix  et  fonere  vitem, 
ILt  prenfo!  domitare  bovcs,  et  licia  tela: 
jiddcrs  :  7io>ui  fugic  iiwlior,  contraria  furtis. 

The  lucky  (J:iys  in  etch  revolving  moon 

For  labour  clioofe  :  ihi^Jijtli  be  fure  to  fluui. 

*  #  *  # 

Thejevciitlj  is  next  the  tenll',  the  befl  to  join 
Youii^'  oxen  to  the  yoke  and  plant  the  vine. 
Then  weavers  ftretch  your  (lays  upon  the  waft : 
The  ninflj  is  good  for  travel,  bad  lor  theft. 

Dryden. 

From  this  coincidence  of  tlie  fuperftition  of  the 
R  snian  poet  with  that  of  the  natives  of  Mull  and 
Morvcn,  we  are  ftrongly  inclined  to  adopt  the  hypo- 
thefis  of  the  gentleman  who  favoured  us  with  this  ac- 
curate account  of  H'ghland  omens.  He  juHly  ohferves, 
that  this  fuperftitious  pnifiice  of  auguring  good  or  ill 
from  trifling  events,  and  from  the  particular  phafcs  of 
the  moon,  has  no  connexion  whatever  with  popiih 
pri-.-ftcralt:  he  fhovi's  that  the  Romiih  clergy,  ev.-n  in 
the  darkell  au;e,  were  at  pains  to  eradicate  it  as  idle 
and  impious ;  and  h  ■  therelore  in'ers,  that  it  mull  be 
a  relic  of  Druidifm  h;!nded  down  by  tradition  from 
an  era  prior  to  the  introduction  ot  Chriflianity  into 
the  Hi^^hlands  and  ifles  of  Scotland.  That  the 
Druids  were  acquainted  with  the  [larticular  d.iflrines 
of  Pythag.  ras  has  been  (hown  eliewh  re  (fee  Druids  ); 
that  Virgil  was  no  ftranger  to  the  Py;ha";orean  phi!o- 
fophy  !s  known  to  every  fcholar  ;  that  Pylhagi'r.is  and 
his  lollowers  were  addifted  to  the  dotages  of  Magic 
has  been  made  apparent  in  that  article  ;  and  therefore 
it  appears  to  us  probable  at  leaft,  that  the  attention 
paid  to  pretended  omens,  not  only  in  the  highlands, 
but  a!fo  in  the  low  country  of  Scotland,  and  indeed 
amoiig  the  vulgar  ineverycountryof  Eurrpe,  isa  rem- 
nant of  one  of  ihe  many  fuperllitions  which  tlie  Druids 
inipoftd  upon  their  deluded  I'olLjwers.  That  it  is  c(  n- 
trary  to  every  principle  of  found  philcfophy,  all  philo- 
fophers  will  readily  acknowledge :  and  whoever  has 
fludied  the  writings  of  St  -  aul  muil  be  convirjccd  that 
it  is  inconfillent  with  the  fpirit  of  genuine  Chiiftia- 
nity. 

OiMENTTJM,  or  Epiloon,  the  Caiul,  in  anatomy, 
a  membranaceous  part,  ufiially  furnillied  with  a  large 
■quantity  of  fat ;  being  placed  under  the  peritonxum, 
and  immediately  above  the  inteltines.  See  Anatomy, 
u°  90. 

OMER,  in  Jewifli  antiquity.     See  Corus. 

Sr  OMER's,  a  (trong,  fortified,  large,  and  popu- 
lous town  of  France,  in  Artois,  and  capital  of  a  con- 
ficlerable  bailiwick,  with  a  caltle  and  a  bifhop's  fee.  It 
is  a  fortrefs  of  confiderable  impoi  tance,  and  lurrounded 
on  one  fide  wi'.h  a  large  morafs;  and  about  it  there  are 
many  fluices,  which  Icrve  to  carry  the  water  off  when  it 
is  overflowed  ;  and  in  the  midll  of  the  morals  there  is  a 
fort  of  floating  Iflands  covered  with  verdure  and  trees. 
The  cathedral  is  a  handfome  Ibnfture  ;  and  there  are 
o'licr  fine  buildings,  with  a  rich  Benedictine  abbey. 
The  French  became  mafters  of  this  place  in  1679.  It  is 
fsated  on  the  river  Aa,  and  on  the  fide  of  a  hill,  eight 
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miles  norih-wcft  of  Aire,  and  135  nonli  of  Paris.     E. 
Long.  2.  20.     N.  Lat.  54.  45. 

OMOA,  a  Spanilh  town  aid  fortification  on  tlie 
fou'.h  fide  of  the  bay  of  Honduras,  N.  Lat  ij.  50. 
W.  Long.  89.  50.  from  London.  It  is  the  key  to  the 
bay  ;  an  J  fucli  is  the  depth  of  the  water,  that  fliips  of 
any  burden  may  ride  in  the  hai  hour  with  I'afety.  It 
is  a  place  of  the  utmoit  importance  to  Spain,  as  the 
regilter  fliips  to  and  from  Guatimala  arc  fent  to  it  in 
the  time  of  war.  The  town  was  firil  eftiblilhed  in 
1 75 1,  under  the  command  of  Don  Jofepli  Antonio 
dc  Palmo.  At  that  period  the  inhabit.mts  v/erc  about 
20  white  men,  60  mulattoes  ai:d  free  negroes  and  200 
flaves  to  the  king  of  Sjiain  ;  and  the  military  f  irce  con- 
fifted  of  about  30  foldicrs,  bciides  officers.  The  fort 
was  originally  cnrnpofcd  of  fand  confined  in  ■  boarded 
cotfers,  ana  faced  with  half-burnt  bricks.  It  v.-as  de- 
fended by  12  fine  brafs  24  pounders  mounted,  four 
or  five  iron  guns  of  different  bores,  and  fome  field- 
pieces.  The  Spaniards,  fenfible  of  the  importance  of 
the  place,  afterwards  fortified  it  at  an  incredible  ex- 
pence,  the  ftone  of  which  the  walls  are  built  having 
been  railed  from  the  fja,  and  brought  from  the  di- 
ffance  of  20  leagues.  Ihe  outworks  were  rot  com- 
pletely finilhid  m  the  year  1779,  though  1000  men 
had  then  been  employed  upon  them  for  20  years. 

Towards  the  end  of  that  year  an  expedition  was  un- 
dertaken againft  this  fortrefs,  in  conlequence  of  one 
formed  by  the  Spaniards  againll  the  Britifh  log-wood 
cutters  in  the  bay  of  Honduras  and  on  the  Mofquito 
fhore.  The  latter,  finding  themfeives  hard  preffed  by 
their  enemies,  applied  to  general  Dulling  governor  of 
Jamaica  for  alliltance  ;  who  accordingly' fent  a  detach- 
ment^ to  their  relief  under  Captain  Dalrymple,  ,with 
necdfary  fupplies  of  arms,  ammunition,  and  artillery. 
Before  their  arrival,  ho^-ever,  the  Spaniards  had  taken 
polfeffion  of  St  George's  Key,  the  chief  fettlement  of 
the  Britifli  in  thefe  parts,  which  they  plundeied  and 
took  a  number  of  prifoners  :  but  thofc  who  cfcaped, 
being  joined  by  a  body  of  their  countrymen,  retook 
it,  and  forced  the  enemy  to  retire.  In  the  mean  time 
Captain  Dalrymple,  who  had  been  informed  of  the 
lofs  of  the  place,  was  haftening  to  the  relief  of  the 
inhabitants,  and  in  his  way  fell  in  with  Adrairal  Par- 
ker, who  was  in  quell  of  fome  regifter  fliips  ;  but 
which,  retreating  into  the  harbour  of  Omoa,  were  too 
fl;rongly  proteaed  by  the  fort  tliere  to  be  attacked  by 
fea.  As  the  Spaniards,  however,  had  now  been  com- 
pelled to  abandon  St  George's  Key,  it  was  propofed 
to  unite  the  Britifh  forces  by  fea  and  land,  and  to  at- 
tempt the  conqueft  of  this  fortrefs.  As  the  force  un- 
der Captain  Dalrymple  was  too  inconfiderable  to  at- 
tempt the  fort  by  land,  it  was  augmented  by  the  ma- 
rines of  the  fquadron,  and  a  llrong  party  of  the 
icttlers ;  though,  after  all,  it  did  not  exceed  the  num- 
ber of  the  garrilbnv.'hooppofed  them. 

The  troops  were  landed  at  about  nine  miles  diitance 
fiom  the  fort  in  the  dufli  of  the  evening,  with  a  de- 
fign  to  march  direiftly  forward,  in  order  to  furprifo 
and  carry  it  by  efcalade  in  die  night-time.  No 
roads,  however,  being  found,  they  were  obliged  to 
explore  their  way  through  narrow  foot-paths,  nioraffes, 
and  over  mountains  fo  befet  with  precipices,  that  the/ 
were  obliged,  in  order  to  avoid  them,  to  make  ufe  of 
D  d  2  lights 
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O  noa.  llj^lits  made  of  the  cabbage-trcc.In  confcquence  of  thefe 
'  impediments  they  were  yet  at  a  confiderable  dillancc 
from  the  Ibrt  when  the  approach  of  day  difcovcred 
them  to  the  enemy.  An  enyagement  cnfued,  in  which 
the  Spaniards  were  quickly  routed  and  driven  into  the 
town  ;  from  whence  as  thoy  continued  to  lire  tipon 
the  Brililh,  it  was  found  nccelfary  to  fee  lire^  to  it, 
tho'  very  much  againfl  the  inclination  of  the  affailants. 
In  the  mean  time  the  fquadron  took  the  opportu- 
nity while  the  town  was  in  flames,  to  come  into  the 
bay,  and  approach  the  iort  with  an  intention  to  batter 
it ;  but  the  garrifon  returned  their  fire  fo  brifli.ly,  that 
no  impreffion  could  be  made  by  that  of  the  fquadron, 
which  was  detained  by  want  of  wind  from  approach- 
ing fufficiently  near.  The  troops  then,  being  mafters 
of  the  ground  adjacent  to  the  fort,  ereded  feveral 
batteries' in  fuch  fituutions  as  were  moll  proper  for  an- 
noying it :  but  tliough  they  carried  on  their  opera- 
tions with  great  vigour,  it  was  ftill  found  that  heavier 
artillery  than  any  they  pofleffed  would  be  requifite, 
the  walls  being  no  lefs  than  i8  feet  in  ihicknefs ;  in 
confequence  cf  which  they  refolved  flill  to  attempt  the 
place  by  efcalade. 

The  attempt  was  made  on  the  2 1  ft  of  0<5lober,  early 
in  the  morning.  The  troops  entered  the  ditch,  which 
fortunately  for  them  happened  to  be  dry,  and  fixed 
their  fcaling  ladders  againft  the  walls,  which  were  near 
3ofeethigh.  Two  fcamcn  mounted  firft  ;  and,  with 
admirable  courage  and  prefence  of  mind,  ftood  by  the 
ladder  which  they  had  mounted,  to  guard  it  till  odiers 
afcended  ;  and  bol'dly  prefented  their  pieces  againll  a 
large  party  drawn  up  to  receive  them,  though  they 
prudently  retained  their  fire  till  their  comrades  came 
up. 

The  fquadron,  now  drawing  near,  kept  up  a  heavy 
and  continual  fire  uj-m  the  fort,  while  the  Spaniards 
were  ftruck  with  fuch  furprife  at  the  excellive  celerity 
and  boldncfs  of  the  alfailants,  that  they  remained  mo- 
lionlefi  and  unable  to  oppcfe  their  enemies,  notwith- 
llanding  the  exhortation  and  example  of  their  officers. 
From  this  panic  ihcy  never  recovered ;  while  the 
feamen  and  foldiers,  continued  to  fcale  the  walls  with 
amazing  quicknefs,  the  Spaniards  never  made  any  ef- 
fort to  defend  themfelves.  About  100  ofthemefca- 
ped  over  the  walls  on  the  oppefite  fide  of  the  fort ;  the 
remainder  furrendered  at  difcretion. 

The  whole  of  this  tranfadion  reflecled  the  higheft 
luftre  both  on  the  conduct  and  courage  of  the  Britifh; 
and  an  inlfance  of  heroifm  is  related  in  a  Eritilh  failor 
to  which  hiftory  affords  nothing  fuperior.  This  man, 
having  fcaled  the  walls,  and  armed  himfelf  with  a  cut- 
lafs  in  each  hand.  Thus  armed  he  met  with  a  Spa- 
nilh  officer  unarmed,  and  juft  roufed  from  fleep.  The 
generous  tar  fcorned  to  take  advantage  of  his  condition, 
and  therefore  prefented  him  with  one  of  his  own  cut- 
lalFes,  faying,  "  You  are  now  on  a  footing  with  me!" 
The  officer,  however,  was  too  much  ftruck  with  ad- 
miration at  his  conduifl  to  accept  the  offer,  and  took 
care  to  make  the  circumftance  fufliciently  known. — 
I'he  value  rf  the  booty  taken  on  this  occafion  amounted 
to  three  millions  of  dollars  ;  but  the  lofs  moft  fenfibly 
felt  by  the  Spaniards  was  that  (if  250  quintals  of  quick 
filver,  a  commodity  indifpenlibly  neceffary  in  extrafl- 
ing  the  precious  metals  irom  their  ores.  They  offered 
tiicreforc  to  ranfom  it  at  any   price  ;  but   tliough  the 
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retention  of  it  was  f;ir  from  affording  a  profit  equal  to  Omoa, 
that  offered  by  the  Spaniards,  the  Britilh  commanders  Oinopha- 
abfolutely  refufed  to  part  with  it,  on  account  of  the  ad-  .  ^  ^"' 
vantages  the  enemy  would  derive  from  having  the  metal 
in  their  poffeffion.  For  tlie  fame  reafon  they  refufed  to 
accept  of  any  ranfom  for  the  f  >rt  though  the  governor 
offered  to  lay  down  300,000  dollars  for  it.  The  Spa- 
nilli  military  and  the  inhabitants  were  treated  with  the 
utmoft  humanity  ;  their  perfonal  effects  remaining  un- 
touched :  and  this  gcneiofity  muft  have  appeared  to 
greater  advantage,  when  contrafted  with  the  behavi- 
our of  their  own  countrymen  at  Honduras,  v/hcre  the 
Britifh  were  treated  with  remarkable  feverity.  The 
church  plate  and  ornaments  were  reftored  on  condi- 
tion that  the  terms  of  capitulation  fhould  be  faithfully 
kept. 

In  a  (hort  time,  however,  it  appeared  that  it  would 
have  been  better  to  have  accepted  of  a  ranfom  for  the 
fort,  as  from  circumftances  at  that  time  it  could  not 
be  retained  in  the  poffeffion  of  Britain.  A  garrifon 
was  indeed  left  for  its  defence  on  the  departure  of  the 
Britiih  fquadron  ;  but  as  it  was  very  inconfidcrable,  on 
account  of  the  fmall  number  of  men  that  could  be  fpa- 
red,  the  Spaniards  quickly  determined  to  make  an  at- 
tempt to  regain  the  fort.  For  this  purpofe  a  body  of 
2000  men  were  colleifted,  who  invefted  it  on  the  25th 
of  November.  The  Britilh  defended  it  with  the  ut- 
moft bravery  ;  keeping  up  a  conftant  fire  upon  the  ene- 
my, and  obliging  them  to  retire  for  flielter  and  take 
up  tiieir  quaiters  behind  a  hill.  Here  they  made  pre- 
parations for  an  affault,  in  which  their  numbers  left 
the  fuccefs,  as  they  fuppofed,  by  no  means  dubious. 
The  garrifon  was  therefore  fummoned  to  furender,  with 
a  promife  of  the  honours  of  war  and  a  fafc  convey- 
ance to  Great  Britain  ;  denouncing  at  the  fame  time, 
the  utmoft  vcangeance  in  cafe  of  a  refufal ;  which  being 
refufed,  the  neceffary  preparations  were  made  for  an 
efcalade. 

The  condition  of  the  garrifon  was  now  fuch  as  could 
afford  very  little  hope  of  being  able  to  make  any  ef- 
feflual  rcfiftance.  They  were  but  85  in  number,  moft 
of  whom  were  become  incapable  of  duty  either  from 
illnefs  or  excefllve  fatigue.  They  were  now  al."©  ob- 
liged to  make  one  centinel  anfwer  for  five,  by  ftiifting 
his  place,  and  challenging  as  many  times.  There 
was  no  furgeon  to  attend  the  fick  and  wounded  ;  nor 
had  they  even  any  water  but  what  came  from  a  floop 
of  war  that  lay  abreaft  of  the  fort.  In  this  defpe- 
rate  fituation,  they  refolved,  notwithftandins;  the  me- 
naces of  the  Spanilh  commander,  to  render  the  place 
as  unlcrviceableas  they  could.  For  this  purpofe  they 
fpiked  up  all  the  guns  ;  deftroying  the  ftores  and  am- 
munition thiit  could  not  be  carried  off:  they  even 
locked  the  gates  rf  the  fort,  after  which  they  embarked 
without  the  lofs  of  a  fingle  man.  All  this  was  per- 
formed in  defiance  of  the  large  force  that  befieged 
tl\em ;  and  the  exploit,  when  duly  confidered,  mutl 
appear  not  lefs  a  matter  of  aftonilhment  than  the  ex- 
traordinary manner  in  which  the  fort  had  been  taken, 
the  oftlcer  who  commanded  in  this  remarkable  retreat, 
was  Captain  Hulke  of  the  navy. 

OMOPHAGIA,  an  ancient  Greek  feftival,  in  ho- 
nour of  Bacchus,  {urnnmed  Omc/>/:ii^^s,  i.  e.  eater  of 
raw  flefh.     This  teftival  was  obferved  in  the  fame  mian-- 
ner  with  the  other  f^-ftlyals  of  Bacchus,  in  v.'hich  they 
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Oirplia-  counterfeited  madncfs.     What  wns  peculiar  to  it,  was, 

cine-oij    {.jj^t  tl;i£  worflilppcrs  ufed  to  eat  the  entrails  of  goals, 

^     "  ,      raw   and   bloody,  in   imitation  of  the   e'od  who  was 
Omp-ialea.  ,      ■"  ,  .  " 

L^ .  luppoied  to  ao  the  lame  thing. 

OlVIPHACiNE-oiL,  a  vifcous  brown  juice  ex- 
traded  from  green  olives.  Witii  this  oil  the  ancient 
jithlcl.t,  when  going  to  wreftle,  anointed  themfelves  ; 
and  when  ihat  gymnaftic  exercife  was  over,  ihey  roil- 
ed themfclves  in  the  fixnd,  which,  mixing  with  the  oil 
and  fweat  on  their  bodic-,  confiiuited  ^\e  firl^mcniii  fo 
highly  eftcemed  in  the  cure  of  feveral  dife.ifes.  This 
precious  medicine  was  carefully  fcraped  off  the  body 
of  the  Athlet  v.-ith  a  kind  of  inftrumcnt  fomething 
liice  a  comb,  which  was  called  Jl'igilU;  and  fucli  was 
the  demand  for  the  -fcraplngs,  that  they  were  a  very 
lucrative  article  of  trade. 

OMPHALE  (fab.  hift.),  a  queen  of  Lydia,  daugh- 
ter of  JarcUmus.  She  married  Tmolus,  -who  at  his 
death  left  her  miftrefs  of  his  kingdom.  Omphale  had 
been  informed  of  the  great  exploits  of  Hercules,  and 
wiflied  to  fee  fo  illuftrious  a  hero.  Her  wilh  v/as  foon 
gratified.  After  the  murder  of  Eurytus,  Hercules  fell 
iick,  and  was  ordered  to  be  fold  as  a  flave,  that  he 
might  recover  his  health  and  the  right  ufe  of  his 
fenfes.  Mercury  was  commiffioned  to  fell  him,  and 
Omphale  bought  him,  and  relfored  him  to  liberty. 
The  hero  became  enamoured  of  his  miftrefs,  and  the 
queen  favoured  his  paQion,  and  had  a  fon  by  him, 
,  whom  fomc  call  Agelaus,  and  others  Lamon.     From 

this  fon  were  defcended  Gyges  and  Croefus ;  but  this 
opinion  is  different  from  the  account  which  makes 
thefe  Lydian  monarchs  fpring  from  Alcieus,  a  fon  of 
Hercules,  by  one  of  the  female  fervants  of  Omphale. 
Hercules  is  reprcfcnted  by  the  poets  as  i<>  defperately 
enamoured  of  the  queen,  that  to  conciliate  herefteem, 
he  fpins  by  her  fide  among  her  women,  while  Ihe  co- 
vers herfelf  with  the  lion's  fkin,  and  arms  herfelf  with 
the  club  of  the  hero,  anil  often  Ilrikes  him  with  her 
fandals,  for  the  uncouth  manner  with  which  he  holds 
the  diftaff,  &c.  Their  fondnefs  was  mutual.  As  they 
once  travelled  together,  they  came  to  a  grotto  on 
mount  Tmolus,  where  the  queen  drclTed  herfelf  in  the 
habit  of  her  lover,  and  obliged  him  to  appear  in  a  fe- 
male garment.  After  they  had  flipped,  ihey  both  re- 
tired to  rell  in  different  rooms,  as  a  f.icriiice  on  the 
morrow  to  Bacchus  required.  In  the  night  Faunus. 
or  rather  Pan,  who  was  enamoured  of  Omphale,  in- 
troduced himfelf  into  the  cave.  He  went  to  the  bed 
of  the  queen,  but  the  lion's  Ikin  perfuaded  him  that  it 
was  the  drefs  of  Hercules ;  and  iherefore  he  repaired 
to  the  bed  of  Hercules,  in  hopes  to  find  there  the  cb- 
jeift  of  his  affedions.  The  female  drefs  of  Hercules 
deceived  him,  and  he  laid  himfelf  down  by  his  fide. 
The  hero  was  awakened,  and  kicked  the  intruder  into 
the  middle  of  the  cave.  The  noife  awoke  Omphale, 
and  Faunus  was  difcovcred  lying  on  the  ground,  great- 
ly difappointed  and  alhamcd. 

OMPHALEA,  \\\  botany :  A  genus  of  the  trian- 
dria  order,  belonging  to  the  monoscia  clal's  of  plants  ; 
and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  with  thcfe  of  which 
the  order  is  doubtful.  The  male  calyx  is  tetraphyl- 
lous  ;  there  is  no  corolla  ;  the  recjptacle,  into  which 
die  anlhcrx  are  funk,  is  ovate.  The  female  caly::  and 
corolla  are  as  in  the  male  ;  the  fligma  Irifid  ;  the  cap- 
sule carnous  and  trilocular,  with  one  feed. 
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OMPHALO-MiiSENTERic,  in  anatoiT.y.     All  ^^j.-  Oirplia'p- 
tufes  are   wrapp-:d  up  in  at  leaf!  two  coats  or  mem-  ""''■•■'"eric 
branes  ;  moft  of  them  have  a  third,  called  aUantoidcs, 
or  urinary. 

Some,  as  the  dog,  cat,  hare,  &c.  have  a  fourth, 
which  has  two  bf  od-veifeli,  vi/,.  a  vein  and  an  ar- 
tery, called  omphiilo-inefnter'ics,  bccaule  palling  along 
tiie  ftring  to  the  nav;l,  and  terminating  in  the  mcfen- 
tery. 

OMRAH,  a  man  of  the  fir.T;  rank  in  the  Mogul 
empire  ;  a  nobleman.  It  \s  tl;e  plur.d  of  the  Arabic 
ct!fi:er. 

ON,  (anc.  geog),  a  city  of  Egypt  facrej  to  the 
fun,  and  by  the  Greeks,  on  that  account  called  Hdio- 
polls.  (See  Heliopolis.)  It  was  remarkable  for 
the  wifdom  and  learning  of  its  priefthood,  and  for  the 
fpacious  buildings  in  which  they  cultivated  the  ft'i- 
dies  of  philofophy  and  aflronomy.  The  priefts  of  On 
were  efteemed  more  nt  blc  than  all  the  other  priells  of 
Egypt.  They  were  .always  privy  counfellors  and  mi- 
nifters  of  (late  ;  and  therci'ore,  when  Pharaoh  refolved 
to  make  Jofeph  prime  minifter,  he  very  wifely  gave 
him  in  marriage  a  daughter  of  the  priell  of  On,  there- 
by incorporating  him  into  the  molt  venerable  call  in 
Egypt.  Bilhop  Warburton  thinks  that  the  fupcrior 
nobility  of  the  priells  of  On  was  chiefly  owing  to  their 
high  antiquity  and  great  learning.  That  they  were 
much  given  to  the  ftudy  of  aftronomy,  weknow  from 
the  teftimony  of  Strabo  ;  and  indeed  nothing  is  more 
probable  than  that  they  Ihould  be  attached  to  the  ftu- 
dy of  that  fyftem  over  which  their  gOd,  the  Sun,  pre-, 
fided,  not  only  in  his  moral  butalfo  in  his  natural  ca- 
pacity. The  learned  prelate  affirms,  that  "  whether 
they  received  the  dodrine  from  original  tradition,  or 
invented  it  at  hazard  (which  lafl  fnppofilion  he  thinks, 
more  probable,  though  we  are  of  a  very  different  opi- 
nion), it  is  certain  they  taught  that  the  San  is  in  the 
centre  of  its  fyftem,  and  that  all  the  other  bodies  move 
round  ic  in  perpetual  revolutions.  This  noble  theory 
(hecontinues)came  with  the  reftof  the  Egyptian  learn- 
ing into  Greece  (being  brought  thither  by  Pytha- 
goras, who  received  it  from  CEnuphis  *,a  prieft  of  0«):  *  Pl^^f-  ^'^ 
and  after  having  given  the  moft  diftins;uilh;d  lullre  "■ "  "hr. 
to  his  fchool,  it  funk  into  obfcurity,  and  fuffered  a  \^^^-^  jj 
total  eclipfe  throughout  a  long  fuccelTion  of  learned 
and  unlearned  ages  ;  till  thefe  times  returned  its  an- 
cient fplendor,  and  immoveably  fixed  it  on  the  uner-. 
ring  principles  of  fcience." 

If  it  be  true,  as  fome  philofophers  alhgc,  that 
Moles  appears  from  the  firft  chapter  of  Genefis  to 
have  been  acquainted  with  the  true  folar  fyftem,  this 
account  of  the  origin  of  that  fyftem  is  extremely  pro- 
bable. As  it  is  of  no  importance  to  the  civil  or  religious 
conilitution  of  a  ftate  whether  the  fyftem  of  Ptolemy  or 
that  of  Copernicus  be  admitted  by  the  people,  we  can- 
not reafonably  fuppofe  that  the  Jcwifn  lawgiver,  w.as 
taught  aftronomy  by  a  revelation  irom  Heaven.  But 
there  can  be  no  doubt  of  his  knowing  as  much  of  that 
fcience  as  '.he  priefts  of  On;  for  we  know  that  he  v/as 
inftrucled  in  :iU  the  wifdom  of  the  Egyptians  ;  and 
therefore  if  he  hchl  the  I'un  to  be  in  the  centre  of  the; 
fyftem,  it  is  morally  certain  that  the  fame  thing  was. 
held  by  that  priefthood. 

ONANIA,  or  Onanism,  terms  lately  framed  to  de-. 
note  the  crime  of  felf-pollution,    mentioned  in  fcrip-. 
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Onania.     tnrs  to  li;ive  been  committed  by  Onan,  anJ   puniflicd 

*       "         in  him  with  death. 

This  praiflicc,  however  common,  halh  among  all 
nations  been  reckoned  a  very  g:  c;it  crime.  In  fcripture, 
befides  the  inftance  of  0:ian  above-mentioned,  we  find 
ielf'-polluters  termed  e^f: mi /uiie,  micl  an,  fitly,  and  abo- 
mhialL:  Even  the  heathens,  who  had  not  the  advan- 
tage of  revelation,  were  of  the  fame  opinion,  its  appears 
from  the  following  lines  of  Martial, 

Hoc  vih'il clje  ptites  !  fceltis  ejl,  viih'i  crcde  ;  fed ingens 
^lanlum  m.t  ammo  concipis  ipfe  tiio. 

You  think  'tis  nothing  !  'tis  a  crime,  believe  ! 
A  crime  fo  great  you  Icarcely  can  conceive. 

Dr  Tiflbt  has  publillied  a  trcatife  on  the  pernicious 
efitfts  of  this  ihamefiil  praflice,  which  appears  to  be 
no  Icfs  baneful  to  the  mind  than  to  the  body.  He  bc- 
$;ins  v.-ith  cbferving,  that  by  the  continual  wafte  of  the 
human  body,  aliments  are  retjuired  for  our  fupport. 
Thefe  aliments  however,  require  certain  prepaiations 
in  the  body  itfelf ;  and  when  by  any  means  we  become 
fo  altered  that  thefe  preparations  cannot  be  effeded, 
the  beft  aliments  then  prove  infufficient  for  the  iiipport 
of  the  body.  Of  all  the  caufes  by  which  tr.is  m.irbid 
alteration  is  brought  on,  none  is  more  common  than 
too  copious  evacuations  ;  and  of  all  evacuations,  that 
of  the  femenisthe  mofl  pernicious  when  carried  to  ex- 
cefs.  It  is  alfo  to  be  obferved,  tliat  though  excefs  in 
natural  venery  is  produiftive  of  very  dangerous  diibr- 
ders,  yet  an  equal  evacuation  by  felf-poliution,  which 
IS  an  unnatural  way,  is  produftive  cf  others  ftill  more 
to  be  dreaded.  The  confequences  enumerated  by  Dr 
Tiilbt  are  as  follow  : 

I,  All  the  intelk'flual  faculties  are  weakened  :  the 
memory  fails  ;  the  ideas  are  contufed,  and  the  patient 
lometimes  even  falls  into  a  (light  degree  of  infanity, 
They  are  continually  under  a  kind  of  inv^'ard  relUeil- 
nefs,  and  feel  a  conftant  angu-lh.  They  are  fubjed  to 
giddinefs  ;  all  the  fenfes,  efpeeially  thefe  cf  feeing  and 
hearing,  grow  weaker  and  weaker,  and  they  are  fub- 
jedt  to  i rightful  dreams. 

2-  The  ftrength  entirely  fails,  and  the  growtli  in 
young  pcrfons  is  confiderably  checked.  Some  are  af- 
flided  with  aimoll  continual  watching,  and  others  dofe 
almoil  perpetually.  Almoft  all  of  them  become  hy- 
pochond.-iac  or  hyfleric,  and  are  afflided  with  ail 
the  evils  which  attend  thefe  diforders.  Some  have 
been  known  to  fpit  calcareous  matter  ;  and  others 
are  afflided  with  coughs,  fiov/  fevers,  and  confuinp- 
ticns. 

3.  The  patients  are  aiTcded  with  the  mofl  acute 
pans  in  different  parts  of  the  body,_as  tire  head, 
breafl,  ficmach,  and  inteftines ;  while  fome  complain 
(  f  ;in  obtulc  fenfaticn  of  pain  all  over  the  body  on  the 
f.ightefl  imprcffion. 

4.  There  are  not  only  to  he  fcen  pimples  on  the  face, 
which  are  one  of  the  m.oft  common  fymptoms;  but  even 
blotches,  or  fuppurative  putlules,  appear  on  the  lace, 
r.ofc,  breafl  and  thighs,  andfomelimesfleihy  excrefcen- 
ccs  arife  oir  the  forehead. 

5.  The  ci-gans  of  generation  are  alfo  affeded  :  and 
the  fcmcn  is  evacuated  on  the  flighteft  irritation,  even 
that  cf  going  to  flool.  Numbers  are  allided  with  an 
habitual  gonorrhcea,  which  emiiely  deflroys  the  vigour 
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of  the  conflitution,  and  the  matter  of  it  refembles  a  OnanU. 
fetid  fiinies.  Others  are  affeded  with  painful  pria- 
pifms,  dyfuries,  flrangurics,  and  heat  of  urine,  with 
paini'ul  tumours  in  the  telliclcs,  penis,  bladder,  and 
f])erniatic  cord  ;  and  impotence  in  a  greater  or  lefs  de- 
gree is  the  never-failing  confequencc  of  this  detellable 
vice. 

6.  Thefundions  of  the  in^eftines  arc  fometimes  to- 
tally detlroyed  and  fome  patients  complain  of  cof- 
tivencfs,  others  of  diarrhoea,  piles  and  tlie  running  of  a 
fetid  matter  from  the  fundament. 

With  regard  to  the  cure,  tlie  firll  (lep  is  to  leave 
off  thofe  pradices  which  have  occafioncd  the  difeafe  : 
which  our  author  alTerts  it  no  eafy  matter;  as,  accord- 
ing to  him,  llie  foul  ilfeif  becomes  polluted,  and  can 
dwell  on  no  other  idei  ;  or  if  lire  does,  the  irritabi- 
lity of  the  parts  of  generation  themfelves  quickly  re- 
cal  ideas  of  the  fame  kind.  This  irritability  is  no 
doubt  much  more  to  be  dreaded  than  any  pollution 
the  Ibul  can  have  received  ;  and  by  removing  it,  there 
will  be  no  occafion  for  exhortations  to  difcontinue  the 
pradice.  The  principal  means  for  dim'uilhing  this 
irritabil'ty  are,  in  the  firft  place,  to  avoid  all  Simula- 
ting, acrid,  and  fpiced  meats.  A  low  diet,  however, 
is  improper,  becaufe  it  would  further  reduce  the  body, 
already  too  much  em-.ciated.  The  food  ih^uld  there- 
fore be  nutritive,  but  plain,  and  (hould  conlill  of  f.elh 
rather  roalled  than  boiled,  rich  broths,  &c.  It  is  cer- 
tain, however,  tliat  as  thele  foods  contribute  to  reftore 
the  llrengih  of  the  body,  the  llimulus  on  the  organs  of 
gener.ition  will  be  proportionab'.y  increafed  by  the  fe- 
men  which  is  conllantly  fecreted,  and  which  will  now 
be  in  larger  quantity  thair  ever  in  hea'thy  perfons,  ow- 
ing to  the  great  evacuations  of  it  which  have  preceded. 
Some  part  of  the  femen  ii  gradually  abfoibed  by  the 
lymphatics  ;  in  conl'eO|Uence  of  wh-ch,  the  remainder 
becomes  thick,  acrid,  and  very  ftimulating.  To  remedy 
this,  exercife  is  to  be  ufed,  and  that  aot  only  for  plea- 
fure,  but  till  it  is  attended  with  a  very  ct.nfiderable 
degree  of  fatigue.  The  fleep  slfo  muft  be  no  more  than 
isbarelyfufncient  to  repair  the  fatigues  occalioned  by 
the  exercife,  or  other  employment  ;  for  an  excefs  in 
deep  is  as  bad  as  idlenefs  or  ft!mul.;ting  foods.  Ex- 
cefb  in  wine  or  intoxicating  liqi'ors  is  alfo  to  be  avoid- 
ed :  or  rather  fuch  liquors  ought  never  to  be  tailed, 
unleis  as  a  medic  ne  to  reftore  the  exhaiifted  fpirits  : 
and  to  a'.l  this  ought  to  b;  joined  the  Peruvian  bark, 
which  hath  this  admirable  property,  that,  with  little 
or  no  ftimulus,  it  rellores  the  tone  of  the  fyflem,  and 
invigorates  the  body  in  a  manner  incredible  to  thofe 
who  have  not  obferved  its  elfeds.  If  thefe  diredions 
are  follovi'ed,  the  patient  may  almoft  certainly  exped 
a  recovery,  provided  any  degree  of  vital  ftrength  re- 
mains ;  and  thjfe  who  defire  a  life  of  celibacy  on  a 
m-ir-il  account,  will  find  them  much  more  cfFedual  than 
all  the  vows  of  chaftiry  tjrey  can  make. 

ONCA  and  Once.     See  Felis,  vi.  and  iv. 

OiJEEHOURA  .and  OxMEEHOW,  two  fmall 
iflinds  of  that  clufler  which  was  difcjvered  by  Captain 
Cook,  and  by  him  called  the  SariJiuich  ijlunds.  (See 
Sandwich  Islands).  O/zc^i^szwa  is  very  fmall  and  its 
chief  produce  is  yams.  Oneebo'jj  is  confiderably  larger, 
being  about  ten  miles  over.  It  is  remarkable  for  the 
great  quantity  of  excellent  yams  which  it  produces, 
and  for  a  fv\'eet  root  called  ta  or  tea,  which  is  general- 
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ly  about  the  thicknefs  of  a  man'i  vvria,  though  fomc- 
times  much  larger.  This  root,  which  the  nativ  es  com- 
monly bake  previous  to  their  biingingitto  market,  is 
of  a  wet  clammy  nature,  and  with  proper  manage- 
ment makes  excellent  beer. 

ONEGA,  a  river  and  lake  of  the  Ruffian  empire, 
between  Mufcovitc  Cartlia,  the  territory  of  Cargapol, 
and  Sw.xlifhCarelia.  It  is  100  miles  in  length  and 
40  in  breadth,  having  a  conmiunlcauon  with  the  Like 
Ladoga,  and  confequently  with  PjteHbnrgh.  The 
river  has  its  fource  in  Cargapol,and  gives  its  name  to 
a  country  full  of  woods. 

ONEGLIA,  a  fea-port  town  of  Italy,  in  the  ter- 
ritory of  Genoa,  with  the  title  of  a  principality  ;  but 
it  belongs  to  the  king  of  Sardinia,  as  well  as  the  pro- 
vince, which  abounds  m  olive-trees,  fruit  and  wine. 
It  has  often  been  taken  and  retaken' fn  the  wars  of 
Italy  ;  which  is  no  wonder,  as  it  is  an  open  place. 
The  French  and  Spaniards  had  po.Teffion  of  it  in  1 744, 
but  were  driven  out  by  the  Piedmnntefe  ;  however, 
they  returned  next  winter,  and  again  made  thenifelvcs 
mailers  of  it.     E.  Long.  7.  51.  N.  Lat.  j.3.  58. 

ONEIROCRITICA,  the  art  of '  interpreting 
dreams :  or  a  method  of  foretelling  future  events  by 
means  of  dreams.  See  Dream,  Divination,  &c. — 
Tlie  word  is  formed  from  the  Greek  tvc/o@„,  "  dream." 
and  xfiTixn,  of  icfia-ir,  "  judgment." — Some  call  it 
v7icirocrati:a ;  and  derive  it  from  ovs.f©..  and  xfxriu, 
"  I  polfefs,  I  command." 

It  appears  from  feveral  paflages  of  fcripture,  that 
there  was,  under  the  Jewilli  difpenlation,  fuch  a  thing 
as  foretelling  future  events  by  dreams ;  but  then  there 
was  a  particular  gift  or  revelation  required  for  that 
purpofe. 

Hence  it  has  been  inferred,  that  dreams  are  really 
fignificativc,  and  do  forebode  fomething  to  com.e  ;  and 
all  that  is  wanting  among  us  is  the  oneirocntica,  or  the 
art  of  knowing  what:  yet  it  is  the  opinion  of  many, 
that  dreams  are  mere  chimeras ;  bearing  indeed  fome 
relation  to  what  has  pafl'cd,  but  none  to  what  is  to 
come. — As  to  the  cafe  of  Jofeph,  it  was  poffible  for 
God,  who  knew  all  things,  to  difcover  to  him  what 
was  in  the  womb  of  late  ;  and  to  introduce  that,  he 
jnight  take  the  occafion  of  a  dream. 

ONEIROCRITICS,  a  title  given  to  interpreters 
of  dreams,  or  thofe  wiio  judge  of  events  from  the  cir- 
cumftances  of  dreams. 

There  is  no  great  regard  to  be  had  to  thofe  Greek 
books  called  oiieirocritics  ;  nor  do  we  know  wliy  the 
patriarch  of  Conftar.tinopic,  and  others,  fhould  amufe 
themfelves  with  writing  on  fo  pitiful  a  fi;bjeCT:. 

Rigault  has  given  us  a  colledion  of  the  Greek  and 
Latin  works  of  this  kind,  one  attributed  to  Aftramp- 
fichus;  another  to  Nicephoru?,  patriarch  of Contlan- 
tinople ;  to  which  are  added  the  treatifei  of  Artemi- 
dcrus  and  Achmet. — But  the  books  themfelves  are 
little  elfe  than  reveries ;  a  kind  of  waking  dreams, 
to  explain  and  account  for  deeping  ones. 

The  fecret  of  onsirocriticlfm,  according  to  them  all, 
confifts  in  the  relati>  n  fuppofed  to  be  between  tire 
dream  and  the  thing  fignified  ;  but  they  arc  far  from 
keeping  to  the  relations  of- agreement  and  fmiilitude  ; 
and  frequently  have  rccourfe  toothers  of  difiimiiirude 
and  contrariety.  Concerning  oneiiocritics  and  onei- 
rQcritica,  the  unlearned  reader  will  find  much  informa- 


tion in  Warburton's  Divine  Legation  of  Mof.s,  and 
the  books  to  which  he  refers. 

ONESl.(E  THERMS,  were,  according  to  Strabo, 
excellent  lalls,  znd  flutary  ivcitcrj,  at  the  foot  of  the 
Pyrenees  in  Aqtiitania.  Mear  the  river  Aturus  (lands 
at  tliis  day  the  town  Bagnercs,  famous  fcr  its  waters, 
which  appear  to  be  the  0)!/i,v  (f  Strabo:  fituated  in 
the  county  of  Bigorre  in  Gafcony,  near  die  river 
Adour. 

OKIiE  opriDUM  and  Ttmphiw,  (Jofcphus) ;  fi 
called  from  Onias,  the  high-prieli  of  the  Juws  in 
Egypt ;  who  built  a  temple  in  imitation  of  that  at  Je- 
rufalem,  by  permlflion  of  the  king  of  Egypt,  on  the 
fpot  where  ftood  tJie  temple  of  Diana  Argeftis 
Lcontopolis  :  it  was';encbmpa(rcd  wirli  a  brick-wall 
and  had  a  large  tower  like  that  at  Jerufalem,  (Jofc- 
phus :)  it  was  the  metropolis  of  the  Names  Heliopo- 
lites,  (Ptolemy;)  becuufe  in  Strabo's  time  Heliopolis 
was  fallen  to  decay. 

ONGLEE,  in  heraldry,  an  appellation  given  to. 
the  talons  or  claws  of  bealls  or  birds,  when  borne 
of  a  d'fferent  colour  from  that  of  the  body  of  the  ani- 
mal. 

ONION,  See  Allium,  fp.  5. — Onions,  leeks,  and 
garlic  are  all  of  the  fame  genus  ;  and  in  their  recent 
Hate  are  acrid,  but  harmlefs  to  the  human  body.  Wh  :n 
by  age  or  climate,  this  acrimony  is  too  great,  we  do 
not  ufc  them  as  food.  In  Spain,  the  garlic  being 
equally  mild  with  the  onion  is  ufed  as  common  food. 
By  the  ordinaryculinary  preparation  their  acrimony  is 
difflpated,  and  a  remarkably  mild  fiibftance  remains, 
promifmg  much  nutriment,  wliich  thofe  who  can  di- 
geft  them  raw  wlii  certainly  obtain.  Though  fometimes 
ihunned  as  food,  yet  tlicy  are  on  that  account  uf.;d  in 
medicine,  uniting  the  two  qualities  of  peflor.ils,  viz. 
on  the  account  of  their  acrimony,  being  in  their  re- 
cent ftate  expectorant  ;  in  their  boiled  ftate,  on  account 
of  their  mucilage,  demulcent,  provided  the  quantity 
taken  be  fufficient.  Some  of  late,  in  this  country 
have  found  in  leeks  a  fomniferous  quality  ;  but  this  is 
not  yet  confirmed  by  a  fufficient  number  of  experi- 
ments.— Befides  the  three  above-mentioned,  there  are 
feveral  others  belonging  to  the  fam.e  tribe,  which  we 
ufe  as  condiment ;  but  only  the  leek  and  onion  as  diet. 
In  its  recent  ftate,  the  onion  is  the  moft  acrid  :  in  its 
boiled  ftate,  the  leek  retains  its  acrimony  moft  tena- 
c'ouily.  On  account  of  t!;is,  and  fome  difference  of  tex- 
ture, the  onion  is  more  eafily  digefted  and  more  uni-. 
vtrfally  ufed  than  the  leek  ;  being  more  eafily  broke 
down,  and  more  generally  agreeable., 

ONISCUS,  in  zoology,  a  genus  of  infccls  belong- 
ing to  the  order  of  aptera.  It  has  14  leg-,  briftly 
feelers,  and  an  oval  body.  There  are  i  j  Ipecies  ;  of 
which  the  moft  remarkable  are, 

1.  The  entomot'.t^'br  f:a  •u.-oail-l-jufe,  is  white;  yes 
black ;  convex  above,'  beneath  flat,  margin  acute ; 
Antennas  4  ;  Four  hind  pair  of  legs  largcft,  Iviiry, 
Body  of  10  fegments.  Length  i^  line.  Found  on 
the  coaft.  It  accompanies  the  herring,  and  is  an  ene- 
m.y  well  known  to  our  fiiliermen  :  thefe  infects  will 
frequently  eat  up  a  w^hole  fiih  while  it  hangs  in  the 
net. 

2.  Oinfcus  aqual'icus,  is  of  an  afticn  colour,  and  toler- 
ably fmooth.  Its  body  is  comjiofed  of  ievcn  articu- 
lations, exclufive  of  die  head  and  tail ;  v;hich  laft  part 
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is  much  larger  than  the  other  fcgmcnts,  round  at  the 
extremity,  and  frrm  whicli  ill'uc  two  appendices,, each 
divided  into  two  tlireads.  This  inlea  has  that  in  com- 
mon \i  ith  fome  fea-orjifci,  but  difiers  from  them  by  the 
i'ea  ones  having  ten  fegmcnts.  This  has  feven  legs  on 
each  fide ;  the  laft  "of  which  gradually  increafc  in 
lcn'>th,  and  are  conftantly  larger  than  the  forcmofl. 
The  antennx  have  but  three  long  articulations,  the 
lall  of  which  is  much  longer  than  the  reft.  This  in- 
iedl  is  found  in  pools,  fmall  rivulets,  and  crpeclally  in 
fprings. 

Ji.'jfellus,  mill/'rsyOT  ik'oodhuje,  is  oval;  the  tail 
obtuf;,  with  two  undivided  briltlcs ;  various  as  to  co- 
lour ;  length,  5  lines.  Their  ufe  iu  medicine  is  well 
known. 

3.  Qiufcusaiv.adluo\^h\o-3.A,  very  glofTy,  and  fmooth: 
its'cololir  is  black,  with'a  fmall  portion  of  white  on 
the  edge  of  the  fegment,  which  colour  often  varies  ; 
but  ftil'l  the  infedl  is  glolfy  and  fmooth.  Its  body  is 
compofed  of  ten  fegments,  btfides  the  head  and  tail. 
Of  the  ten  fegments,  the  fir;l  feven  are  broad,  and  the 
laft  three  fliort.  Tl:e  firft  of  thefe  three  appears  di- 
vided in  the  middle,  wlfich  is  hroader  than  tlie  reft, 
into  three  more.  Theic  laft  fliort  fegmeurs,  with  that 
cf  the  tail,  form  the  extremity  of  the  animal's  body, 
which  is  round,  without  any  appendix,  and  conlli- 
tutes  the  fpecific  charafler  of  this  infeit.  It  has  four- 
teen feet,  feven  on  each  fide.  This  onifcus,  when 
touched,  rolls  itfelf  up  into  a  ball,  bringing  its  head 
and  tail  together  like  the  animal  called  armadillo,  and 
neither  antennae  nor  feet  are  feen  ;  it  might  be  taken 
for  a  round,  lUining  pearl.  This  onifcus  is  found  in 
woods. 

ONKELOS,furnamedthe  Profefyle, a.  famous  Rabbi 
of  the  firft  century,  and  the  author  of  the  Chaldee 
Targum  on  the  Pentateuch.  He  fldurilhed  in  the  time 
rf  Jefus  Chrift,  according  to  the  Jewilh  writers  ;  who 
all  agree  that  he  was,  at  leaft  in  fome  part  oi'  his  life, 
contemporary  with  Jonathan  BenUzziel,  author  of  the 
fecond  Targum  upon  the  prophets.  Dean  Prideaux 
thinks  he  was  the  elder  of  the  two,  for  feveralreafons  : 
the  chief  of  which  is  the  purity  of  the  ftyle  in  his  Tar- 
gum, therein  coming;  ncareil  to  that  part  of  Daniel 
and  Ezra  \i:hich  is  in  Chaldee,  and  is  the  trueft  ftan- 
dard  cf  that  language,  .and  confequently  is  the  mofl: 
anlient ;  fmce  that  language,  as  well  as  others,  was  in 
a  conftant  flux,  and  continued  deviating  in  every  age 
Tom  the  original ;  m  r  does  there  fecm  to  be  any  rca- 
f  in  why  Jonathan  Ben  llzziel,  v.-hen  he  underftood  his 
Targum.,  (hould  pafs  over  the  law,  and  begin  with  the 
propiicts,  but  that  he  iound  Onkelos,  had  done  this' 
work  before  him,  and  with  a  fuccefs  which  he  could 
not  excced^^^y 

Azaricsj'fr.e  author  of  a  hoi'k  intitled  Mtor  Eiiaif/i, 
cr  the  light  cf  the  eyes,  tells -us,  that  Oiik.-los  was  a 
profelyte  in  the  time  nf  Hillcl  and  Samn.ii,  and  lived 
to  fee  Jonathan  Ben  Uzziel  one  of  the  piime  fcholars 
of  Hillcl.  Thefe  three  doftors  flouriflied  t2  years  be- 
fore Chrift,  according  to  the  chronology  of  Gauz  ;  wlio 
adds,  that  Onkelos  was  cotemporary  with  Gama'iel 
the  elder,  St  Paul's  mafter,  who  was  the  grandfon  of 
Hillel,  who  lived  28  years  after  Chrift,  and  did  rot 
die  till  if?  year^  h^fi  re  'he  deftruflion  of  Jerufalem. 
However,  the  fame  Gauz,  by  his  calculation,  places 


Onkelos  100  years  after  Chrift  ;  and  to  adjuft  his  op'i-  Onkotomy 
nion  with  that  of  Azaries,  extends  the  life  of  Onlelos 
to  a  great  length.  The  Talmudifts  tell  us  that  he  af- 
fifted  at  die  funeral  of  Gamaliel,  and  was  at  jrodi- 
gious  expence  to  make  it  moft  magnifieent.  De.iii 
Prideaux  obferves,  that  the  Targam  of  Onkelos  is  ra- 
ther a  verfion  than  a  paraph.rafe  ;  fince  it  renders  the 
Hebrew  text  word  ior  word,  and  for  the  moft  part 
accurately  andexa^^ly,  and  is  by  much  the  beft  of  all 
this  fort :  and  therefore  it  lias  always  been  held  in 
efteem  among  the  Jews  much  above  all  the  other  Tar- 
gums  ;  and  being  fet  to  the  fame  mufical  notes  with  the 
Hebrew  text,  it  is  thereby  made  capable  of  being  read 
in  the  fame  tone  v\-ith  it  in  tlicir  public  afl'emblies.  From 
the  excellency  and  accuracy  of  Onkelcs's  Targum,  the 
ecan  alfo  concjpdes  him  to  have  been  a  native  Jew, 
fince,  without  being  bred  up  from  his  birth  in  the  Jew- 
ifh  religion  and  learning,  and  long  e.xercifed  in  all  the 
rites  and  do£irines  thereof,  and  being  alfo  thoroughly 
flcilled  in  both  the  Hebrew  and  Chaldee  languages,  as 
far  as  a  native  Jew  could  be,  he  can  fcavce  be  thought 
thoroughly  adequate  to  that  work  which  he  perform- 
ed :  and  that  the  reprefenting  him  as  a  profelyte  feems 
to  have  jiroceeded  from  the  error  of  taking  him  to 
have  been  the  fame  with  Akilas,  rr  Aquila,  of  Pontus, 
author  of  tlie  Greek  Targum  or  verfion  of  the  pro- 
phets and  Hagiographia,  who  was  indeed  a  Jewilh 
profelyte. 

ONKOTOMY,  in  furgery,  the  opening  of  a  tu- 
mour or  abfcefs.     See  Surgery. 

ONOCLEA,  iri  botany  ;  A  genus  of  the  natural  or- 
der of  Alices,  belonging  to  the  cryptogamia  clafs  of 
plants.  The  fpike  is  flat,  and  turned  to  each  fide, 
with  quinquevalved  frudlirications. 

ONOMANCIA,  or  rather  Onomantia,  a  branch 
of  divination,  which  foretels  the  good  or  bad  fortune 
of  a  mm,  from  the  letters  in  his  name.  See  the  article 
Divination,  and  Name. 

From  much  the  fame  principle  the  young  Romans 
toafted  their  miftrelTes  as  often  as  there  were  letters  in 
their  names  ;  Hence  Martial  ftys, 

Naviafcx  cyathh,  Jeplem  Juji'ma  htlatur. 

ONOMATOPOEIA,  in  grammar  and  rhetoric,  a 
figure  where  words  are  formed  to  refemble  the  found 
made  by  the  things  fignified  :  as  the  buzz  of  bees,  the 
cackling  ol'hens,  &c.  Refemblanccs  of  this  kind  are 
often  fancied  when  they  are  not  real,  though,  no  doubt, 
there  are  in  every  language  fome  words  of  which  the 
found  is  very  like  to  that  which  thofe  words  are  em- 
ploj'ed  to  exj'.'efs.  Yet,  to  the  mortification  of  gram, 
marians  and  rhetoricians,  conjiin<5liouK,  which  have 
beenjuftly  pronounced  no  parts  of  fpeech,  are  the  on- 
ly founds  uttered  by  men  that  are  wholly  natural,  and 
thefe  are  fev.'er  than  is  commonly  fuppofed.  See 
Gram,mar  and  Language. 

ONONIS,  in  botany  :  A  genus  of  the  decandria,  or- 
der, belonging  to  the  diadelphia  clafs  of  plants.  The 
caiyx  is  quinquepartite,  w^ith  the  fegments  linear  ;  the 
vexillum  ftriated  ;  the  legumen  turgid  and  feflile  ;  tlie 
filaments  roalired  without  a  filRire. 

ONOPORDUM,  in  botanv  :  A  genius  of  die  poly- 
ganiia -qualis  order,  belonging  to  the  fyngenefia  clafs 
of  plants  J  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under 
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er  the  49tli  order,  Compofita.  The  receptacle  is  honey- 
combed ;  the  fcales  ot'  the  calyx  mucronated  or  point- 
ed. 

ONOSANDER,  a  Greek  author  and  Platonic  phi- 
lofoplier,  wlio  wrote  Commentaries  on  Plato's  politics, 
wliich  are  kill:  but  his  name  is  particularly  famous  for 
a  trcatifc  intitlcd  Aojoc  STfaTiij.ixot  "  Of  the  duty  and 
virtues  of  the  general  of  an  army;"  which  has  been 
tranflated  into  Latin,  Italian,  Spanifh,  and  Ftench. 
The  time  when  he  lived  is  not  precifely  known  :  but 
is  imagined  to  be  in  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Clau- 
dius. 

ONOSMA,  in  botany:  A  genus  of  the  nionogynia 
order,  belonging  to  the  pentandi  ia  clafs  of  plants  ;  and 
in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  41ft  order, 
jIfpcrifo'Lc.  The  corolla  is  campanulated,  with  the 
throat  pervious  ;  there  are  four  feeds. 

ONTARIO,  a  lake  of  North  Amei  ica,  in  the  coun- 
try of  the  Iroquois,  180  miles  in  length  and  60  in 
breadth.  There  are  many  rivers  that  run  into  it;  and 
from  it  the  great  river  St  Laurence  proceeds.  It 
communicates  with  lake  Eiie  by  a  river  33  miles  in 
length,  in  which  is  the  remarkable  catarad:  of  Nia- 
gara. 

ONTOLOGY,     See  Metaphysics,  n' 3. 

ONUPHRIUS  pANviNus,  a  learned  It;dian  of  the 
order  ot  hermits  of  St  AuguUine,  was  born  of  a  noble 
iamily  at  Verona,  in  1529;  and,  being  trained  to  lite- 
rature, became  fo  indefatigable  in  his  ftudies,  that  he 
ijsent  whole  days  and  nights  in  reading  the  ancients : 
which  made  Manutius  ftyle  him  Hclluo  Antiqu'itatts.  He 
Hrft  performance  was  A  Chronicle  of  Popes  and  Car- 
dinals, which  was  printed  without  his  knowledge  at 
Venice  in  1557  ;  and  fome  time  after,  more  correctly 
by  himfelf.  He  afterwards  continued  Platina's  Lives 
of  the  Popes,  from  Sextus  IV.  to  Pius  V.  and  fubjoin- 
ed  annotations  to  the  lives  Flatina  had  written.  He 
alfo  wrote  four  pieces  upon  Roman  Antiquities,  which 
are  printed  in  GrKvius's  Colledlion.  He  died  in  his 
39th  year,  in  1568. 

ONYCOMANCY,  or  as  fome  write  if,  Onyman- 
cy;  a  kind  ot  divination  by  means  of  the  nails  of  the 

fingers. The  word  is  formed  from  the  Greek  o»i,J, 

"nail,"  and  //avTi/a  "  divination." 

The  ancient  praftice  was  to  rub  the  nails  of  a  youth 
with  oil  and  foot,  or  wax ;  and  to  hold  up  the  nails 
thus  fmeared  againft  the  fun. — Upon  them  were  fup- 
pofed  to  appear  tigures  or  characl;rs,  which  Ihowed 
the  thing  required. 

ONYX,  in  natural  hiftory,  one  of  the  femipellucid 
gems,  with  varioufly  coloured  zones,  but  none  red  ; 
being  compoled  of  cryftal,  debated  by  a  fmall  admix- 
ture of  earth  ;  and  mads  up  either  of  a  number  of  fiat 
plates  or  of  a  feri.-.s  of  coats  furrounding  a  central 
nucleus,  and  feparated  from  each  other  by  veins  of  a 
different  colour,  refembling  zones  or  belts. 

We  have  four  fpecies  of  this  gem.  i .  A  blujlh- 
vhlte  one,  with  broad  white  zones.  2.  A  very  pure 
onyx,  with  fnow-white  veins.  3.  Thi;  jafponyx,  or 
horny-onyx,  with  green  zones.  4.  The  brown  onyx, 
wiih  bluilli  white  zones. 

The  ancients  attributed  wonderful  properties  to  the 
onyx,  and  imagined  that  if  v.'orn  on  the  tinger  it  aded 
as  a  cardiac :   they  have  alfo  recommended  it  as  an 
adringent ;  but  at  prefent  no  regard  is  paid  to  it. 
Vol.  XIII. 
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The  woid  in  the  Greelclanguage  fignifies  nail;  the  OonalaRika 
poets  making  this  (lone  to  have  baen  formed  by  tiie 
ParcM  from  a  piece  of  Vcnus's  nails,  cut  oiFby  Cupid 
with  one  of  his  arrows. 

OONALASHKA,  one  of  the  iOands  of  the  Nor- 
thern  Archipelago,  vilktd  bp  Captain  Cook  in  his 
laft  voyage.  The  native  inhabitants  of  this  ifland  are, 
to  all  appearances,  a  very  peaceable  people,  having 
been  much  polilhcd  by  the  Ruffians,  who  now  keep 
them  in  a  ftate  ot  fubjeiSion.  As  the  itland  furnillies 
them  with  fubfilfencc,  fo  it  does,  in  fome  meafure, 
with  clothing.  Which  is  chiefly  compofed  of  ikins. 
The  upper  garment,  which  is  made  like  a  waggoner's 
frock,  reaches  down  to  the  knees.  Befides  this,  they 
wear  a  waillcoat  or  two,  a  pair  of  breeches,  a  fur  cap, 
and  a  pair  of  boots,  the  legs  of  ■\\hich  are  formed  of 
lome  kind  of  llrong  gut ;  but  the  folcs  and  upper-lea- 
thers are  of  Ruflla  leather.  Filh  and  other  fea-ani- 
mals,  birds,  roots,  berries  and  even  fea-wecd,  compofe 
their  food.  They  dry  quantities  of  fifn  during  the 
fummer,  which  they  lay  up  in  fmall  huts  for  their  ufe 
in  winter.  They  did  not  appear  to  be  very  defirous 
ot  iron,  nor  to  want  any  other  inftrument,  except 
fewing  needles,  their  own  being  formed  of  bone.  With 
thefe  they  few  tlieir  canoes,  and  make  their  clothes, 
and  alfo  work  very  curious  embroidery.  They  ufe, 
inftead  of  thread,  the  fibres  of  plants,  which  they 
Iplit  to  the  thicknefs  required.  All  fewing  is  per- 
formed by  the  females,  who  are  ihoe  makers,  tailorr, 
and  boat-builders.  They  m  an  u  fa  dure  mats  ai;d  hafkets 
of  grafs,  which  are  both  llrong  and  beautiful.  There 
is  indeed  a  neatnefs  and  perfedion  in  moll:  of  their 
works,  that  Ihew  they  are  deficient  neither  in  inge- 
nuity nor  perfcverance. 

Though  the  climate  is  fometi:r,es  fcvere,  Captain 
Cook  did  not  obferve  a  fireplace  in  any  of  their  h.a- 
bitations.  They  are  lighted  as  well  as  heated  by 
lamps  ;  which,  though  limple,  eirjflually  anfwer  the 
purpofe  for  which  they  are  intended.  They  confill 
of  a  flat  ftone  hollowed  on  one  fide  l:ke  a  plate;  ia 
the  liollow  part  they  put  the  oil,  mixed  with  fome 
dry  grafs  which  ferves  for  a  wick.  Both  fexes  often 
warm  them felves  over  one  of  thefe  lamps,  by  placing 
it  between  their  legs,  under  their  garments,  and  fit- 
ting thus  over  it  for  feveral  minutes.  E.  Long.  139. 
29.  N.  Lat.  53.  5. 

OONELLA,  OONEMAII,  two  iflands  of  thj 
fame  Archipelago  with  Oonalathka :  the  former  of 
which  H;s  to  the  north-eaft  of  that  ifland,  being  fe- 
parated trom  it  by  a  navigable  ftralt ;  the  other  is  more 
to  the  welfward,  being  in  E.  Long.  192.  30.  and 
N.  Lat.  54.  30.  The  circumference  of  O  jnella  is 
about  J'even  leagues,  and  the  produce  of  both  much 
the  lame  with  that  of  Oonalalhka. 

OORT  (Adam  Van),  born  at  Antwerp  in  1557, 
was  the  fon  of  Lambert  Van  Onrt,a  painter  of  confidcr- 
able  reputation  for  perfpeflive  and  architefture.  Adam 
was  inllruifted  in  the  art  by  his  father,  and  afforded 
fufHcient  proofs  of  his  having  an  enlarged  genius  ;  f» 
that  he  foon  role  into  efteem,  not  only  as  a  painter  of 
hillory,  but  as  an  able  artift  inlandfcape  and  portrait. 
But  the  greateft  honour  of  Van  Oort  proceeded  from 
his  having  been  the  firft  incbructor  of  Rubens,  whofa 
works  have  eternized  his  matter's  memory,  along  with 
his  own. 

E  »  Naturally 
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Onft.  Naturally  he  w:is  of  a  rough  and  difagrceable  tem- 

— ~ ■  per,  which  occafioneJ  him  to  li'.fe  the  love  of  his  dif- 

ciplis  and  his  frisnds  ;  and  anr^ing  the  number,  he  to- 
tally forfeited  the  efteeni  of  Rubens,  his  heft  pupil. 
Jordacns  was  the  only  perfon  who  accommodated  h;m- 
felf  to  the  favage  humour  of  his  mafter,  hut  it  appears 
probable,  that  he  only  condefcended  to  endure  his 
morofe  behaviour,  out  of  affefticn  to  the  daughter  of 
Van  Oort,  to  whom  Jordaens  was  afterwards  mar- 
ried. 

In  his  ftyle  of  painting,  however,  he  neglected  na- 
ture, and  was  entirely  a  mannerift  ;  nor  did  he  feem 
to  have  any  regard  to  painting  as  a  fine  art,  but 
merely  as  an  art  that  might  be  the  means  of  making 
him  rich.  In  his  bell  time,  his  compnfuion  was  agree- 
able and  his  defign  correfl ;  but  in  his  latter  time, 
his  works  had  nothing  to  recommend  them,  except 
the  freedom  of  handlir.g,  and  the  goodnefs  of  their 
colouring;  yet,  with  all  his  defefls,  he  was  accounted 
a  good  painter.  Rubens  ufed  to  fay,  that  Van  Oort 
would  have  furpaffed  all  his  contemporaries,  if  he  had 
feen  Rome,  and  formed  his  tafte  by  ftudying  after  the 
bell  models.  He  painted  a  great  number  ot  defigns 
for  the  altars  of  churches  m  Flanders,  which  have 
much  merit  in  feveral  parts  ;  and  they  are  ftill  beheld 
with  pleafure  by  good  judges. 

OOST,  a  kiln  for  drying  hops  after  they  are  picked 
from  the  ftalks. 

OosT  (Jacques  Van),  a  painter  of  hiftory,  land- 
fcape,  and  architecture,  was  born  at  Bruges  about 
the  year  1600,  and  learned  the  art  in  his  native  city, 
though  it  is  not  afcertained  by  wliat  mafter  he  was 
inftrufled  ;  but  he  travelled  to  Italy,  to  ftudy  after 
the  works  of  tiie  gie.U  mafters,  and  copied  every  thing 
that  pleafed  his  own  talle,  or  that  he  thought  might 
contribute  to  his  improvement.  However,  among  all 
the  famous  artllls,  he  attached  himfelf  p.irticulariy  to 
the  fly'ie  of  Annibal  Carracci,  and  imitated  him  in  fuch 
a  manner,  as  to  furprife  the  moft  able  connoilleurs  at 
Rome. 

He  poffeffed  many  of  the  accomplirtiments  of  a  great 
painter.  His  touch  and  his  colouring  were  good  ;  he 
intruduced  but  few  figures  in  his  defigns,  to  avoid 
incumbering  his  fubjeifl ;  and  he  difpofed  them  with  a 
great  deal  of  fkill  and  elegance  ;  giving  them  fuch 
draperies  as  were  fimple  and  natural.  He  defigned  in 
a  good  tafte;  and  though  his  ftyle  of  compofition  re- 
sembled that  of  Annibal,  yet  it  was  Icfs  charged  than 
the  defigns  of  that  mafter  ufually  are.  In  his  carna- 
tions, his  cob  uring  was  freili  and  like  nature ;  but  he 
is  not  fo  commendable  in  the  cohau  of  his  draperies, 
which  is  fometimes  fo  broken  as  to  .eive  the  ftuffi  an 
appeaiance  of  hardnefs.  He  underltood  perfpeftive 
and  architecture  extremely  well ;  and  as  he  was  not 
fond  of  painting  landfcape  (though  occafionally  he 
Dainted  it  well),  in  the  ftead  ot  it  he  ornamented  his 
back  grounds  mod:  frequently  with  buildings,  co- 
lumns, arches,  and  different  pieces  of  architecture, 
which  gave  his  compofition  a  grand  efFeft. 

The  moft  admired  piflure  of  Van  Ooft  is   in  the 
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church  at  Bruges  which  belonged  to  the  Jefults  :  the    Opari-y, 


fubjeift  of  it  is,  a  Defcent  from  the  Crnfs ;  in  wliich 
tlie  dclign,  the  difpofition,  the  exprelllon,  colour,  and 
chiaro-fcuro,  are  worthy  of  the  higheft  praifes.  He 
had  a  {m  of  the  fame  name,  who  acquired  confiderable 
fame  In  hisprofeffion. 

OPACITY,  in  philnfophy,  a  quality  of  bodies 
whitli  renders  thc-m  impcrvi  '.us  to  the  rays  of  light. 

OPAH,  commonly  called  the  king  fijh.  See  Zeus. 
The  body  is  deep;  the  fcales  exceedingly  minute:  it 
has  fitaccous  teeth  on  the  tongue  only,  one  long  dor- 
fal  fin,  and  a  tail  romev%rhat  lunated.  The  genus  of 
which  this  is  a  fpecies  is  not  numerous :  This,  hov/- 
ever,  is  confiderably  the  largelt,  and  with  refpeft  to 
its  colours  the  moft  fplcndid.  It  is  confidered  by  many 
as  the  moft  beautiful  fifli  that  is  found  on  the  coaft 
of  Europe.  Mr  Pennant  in  his  Britifh  Zoology  gives 
the  following  account  of  this  filTi,  which  is  exceeding- 
ly rare  on  the  Britllh  ccaft  :  "We  have  only  four 
inftances  (fays  he)  of  this  filh  being  taken  in  our  feas, 
each  of  them  in  the  north,  viz.  twice  off  Scotland, 
once  off  Northumberland,  and  once  in  Filey-Bay, 
Yorkfiiire.  This  laft  wa^  causht  about  two  years  ago, 
and  exhibited  as  a  fliow  at  Scarborough. 

"  It  is  of  that  genus  wh'ch  Linnseus  diftinguifhes 
by  the  name  of  Cha.odon  from  its  briftly  teeth,  and 
is  faid  to  be  very  common  on  the  coaft  ot  Guinea. 
(See  Ch«todon).  (a) 

"  It  is  well  defcribed  by  an  anonymous  writer  in 
the  London  Magazine  for  Oiflober  1767,  which  we 
fhall  borrow,  as  the  account  is  confirmed  to  us  by  Mr 
Travis,  who  had  an  opportunity  of  examining  one  of 
the  fame  fpecies. 

"  Newcallle,  September  12.  On  Saturday  laft 
was  tlirown  upon  the  fands  at  BIyth,  a  very  rare  and 
beautiiul  filh,  weighing  between  70  and  80  pounds, 
fliaped  I'ke  the  fea-bream.  The  length  was  three 
feet  and  an  half;  the  breadth  from  back  to  belly  al- 
moft  two  feet ;  but  the  thicknefs  from  fide  to  fide  not 
above  fix  inches. 

"  The  mouth  fmall  for  the  fize  of  the  fifti,  form- 
ing a  fquare  opening;,  and  without  any  teeth  in  the 
jaws.  The  tongue  thick,  refembling  that  of  a  man, 
but  rough  and  thick  fet  with  beards  or  prickles,  point- 
ing backwards,  fo  that  any  thing  might  eafily  pafs 
down,  but  could  not  eafily  return  back  ;  therefore 
thefe  might  ferve  inftead  of  teeth  to  retain  its  prey. 
The  eyes  remarkably  large,  covered  with  a  membrane, 
and  fliining  with  a  glare  of  gold.  The  cover  of  the 
gills  like  the  fiilmon. 

"  The  body  dimin'fties  very  fmall  to  the  tail,  which 
is  forked,  and  expands  1 2  inches  :  the  gill  fins  are 
broad,  about  eight  inches  long,  and  play  horizon- 
tally :  a  little  behind  their  infertion  the  back  fin  takes 
its  original,  where  it  is  about  fcven  inches  high,  but 
flopes  away  very  fuddenly,  running  down  very  near  the 
tail,  and  at  its  termination  becomes  a  little  broader  : 
the  bvrlly  fins  are  very  ftrong,  and  placed  near  the 
mid  Jle  c-f  the  body  :  a  narrow  fin  alfo  runs  from  the 
anus  to  the  tail. 

"AH 
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(a)  Later  writers  feem  with  more  propriety  to  liaye  ranked  it  under  the  genus  Zeus,  to  which  we  have 
already  1  e.'^crred. 
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"  AH  the  fins,  and  alfo  the  tail,  are  of  a  fine  fcarlet; 
but  the  colours  and  beautf  of  the  rell  of  the  body, 
which  is  fmooth  and  covered  with  almolt  imper- 
ceptible fcules,  beggars  all  defcriplion ;  the  upper 
part  being  a  kind  of  bright  green,  variegated  with 
whitilli  fpiits,  and  enriched  with  a  ihining  golden  hue, 
inuch  refembllng  the  fplendour  of  the  peacock's  fea- 
thers ;  this  by  degrees  Vinillies  in  a  brigiit  filvcr ;  and 
near  tlie  belly  the  gold  begins  again  to  predominate 
in  a  lightir  ground  than  on  the  back." 

OPAL,  in  natural  hiftory,  a  Ipecies  of  the  chroa- 
ftaces  genus  of  gems. — Tliis  fpecies  of  precious  ftone 
is  generally  efteemed  the  moit  beautiful  of  all  the  flinty 
tribe,  which  appears  to  be  owing  to  its  changeable 
appearance  when  viewed  by  refleiftion. — The  form  of 
the  opal  is  that  of  a  pebble,  like  the  agate,  with 
which  authors  in  general  have  claHed  it,  from  a  fup- 
pofed  refemblance,  of  which  there  appears  no  fort 
of  proof.  On  the  contrary,  Bergman's  analyfis  points 
it  out  to  be  of  a  very  diflerent  nature  from  the  genus 
of  flints,  of  whicli  the  agate  is  a  fpecies  ;  raagnefia 
conftituting  a  large  part  of  its  compoiltion,  and  not 
entering  at  all  into  that  of  tlie  agate,  if  we  are  to 
judge  from  the  analyfis  ot  the  parent  fpecies  or  flint, 
there  being  none  yet  pubhflied  of  agate.  The  fpe- 
cific  gravity  of  the  opal  is  likewife  extremely  diiFe- 
rent  from  that  of  the  agate.  Wallerius  telli.  us  that 
its  fpecific  gravity  is  upwards  of  1900.  It  lofes  its 
colour  and  tranfparency  in  the  fire,  and  in  other  re- 
fpeifts  is  afFefted  by  it  in  Hhe  very  fame  manner  as 
quartz  or  flint  would  be.  It  may  be  melted  with  bo- 
rax, but  not  without  great  difliculty.    The  fpecies  are, 

1.  The  opal  of  Nonnius.  This  appears  olive-co- 
loured by  refleolion,  and  then  opaque  ;  but  when  held 
between  the  eye  and  the  light,  it  is  found  to  be  tranf- 
parent,  and  appears  of  a  beautiful  ruby  colour.  Boc- 
cede  Boot,  author  of  the  Complete  Jcwi-Ucr,  confi- 
ders  it  as  the  moft  precious  fort  of  opal,  and  indeed 
the  mofl;  wonderful  of  this  kind  of  nature's  works:  he 
gives  a  lofty  encomium  upon  it,  chiefly  from  Pliny,  who 
called  this  opal  psderos.     This  fpecies  of  opal  is  the 

Jarigciioii  of  India,  and  nonnius  of  the  ancients  and  mo- 
dern Europeans,  from  the  Roman  fenator  Nonnius, 
poileffor  of  the  famous  opal  of  Rome,  worth  20,000 
lefterces,  who  preferred  baniflunent  to  parting  with 
it  to  Anthony.  An  opal  anfwering  exactly  to  Pliny's 
defcriptinn  ol  the  nonuivis  was  difcovered  about  30  or 
■1^^  years  ago  in  the  ruins  of  Alexandria,  and  purcha- 
fed  for  a  trifle  by  the  French  conful  Lironcourt,  from 
his  draguman  Roboly.  The  duke  de  Nivernois,  when 
ambaflador  in  London  iii  1763,  was  in  pofleflion  of 
the  very  fl:one.  The  next  in  elleem  and  value  is  the 
Iris  opal,  ofaglalFy  wiiite  colour,  but  when  looked 
through  it  appears  of  a  flame-colour,  as  the  nonnius 
does  of  a  ruby. 

Wallerius  indeed  is  of  opinion  that  the  opal  found 
in  Alexandria  was  not  that  of  Nonnius  mentioned  by 
Pliny  ;  and  adds,  that  it  vi'as  by  many  fuppofed  to  be 
only  a  counterfeit  piece  of  glafs  or  palle.  There  is 
another  of  the  fame  fpecies  in  Sweden,  which  by  re- 
flexion appears  of  a  brownilh  colour,  but  by  refrac- 
tion is  red  with  violet  veins. 

2.  The  white  opal,  having  its  ground  of  a  white 
gLifb-like   complexion,  from   whence   green,  yellow. 


bluifli,  and  purple  rays  are  thrown  out  ;  but  v/hen 
held  againit  the  light  it  appears  of  a  reddilh  or  rather 
flame-colour.  Wallerius,  in  his  Mineralogy,  fays,  that 
this  white  opal  anfwers  the  dcfcrlption  of  it  given  by 
Pliny  much  better  than  the  olive  coloured  one  abcvc 
dcfcribed.  There  are  two  varieties  of  it:  1.  The 
oriental  opal,  (howing  many  colours. — Engenllroom 
informs  us,  that  he  had  obtained  a  fmall  piece  of 
pfeudo  agate  from  the  Eufl;  Indies,  of  a  yellowifii 
brown  and  pale  blue,  or  rather  milk-coL;ur,  with  a 
fhining  brightnefs,  exadllj  like  that  of  the  milky 
opals  already  mentioned;  alfo  fome  other  fpecimens 
near  Turin  in  Piedmont,  where  they  are  culled  ha- 
Jlard-agatcs,  a  name  which,  in  his  opinion,  is  ex- 
tremely proper  for  them,  as  they  agree  with  the  agates 
in  almoll  every  refpeft  except  hardnefs :  this,  how- 
ever,  has  been  controverted. — Sometimes  the  rpal  is 
furrounded  with  a  white  cruft,  like  common  flints  in 
the  flrata  of  clialk  ;  which  crull  has  likewife  the  fame 
properties  as  the  flint  when  this  lad;  mentioned  fub- 
llance  has  been  prcvioufly  freed  from  the  adherent 
chalk;  viz.  1.  It  does  not  diflolve  in  nitrous  acid. 
2.  It  is  not  fufible/J^r/t'.  3.  It  melts  pretty  eafily  with 
borax,  but  without  any  effervefccnce,  contrary  to  what 
is  obferved  in  calcareous  fubftances  ;  fo  that  borax 
will  diilblve  about  three  quarters  of  its  own  bulk  of 
this  fubllance,  though  with  ditHculty,  efpecially  to- 
wards the  end  of  the  operation  ;  but  the  glafs  becomes 
quite  clear  and  colcurlefs,  inllead  of  becoming  white 
and  opaque,  as  is  the  cafe  with  calcareous  fubllances. 
This  oriental  fl;one  is  found  in  the  ifland  of  Ceylon, 
where  it  is  called  the  elementary  ftone.  The  Indians 
put  as  high  a  value  on  it  as  on  the  diamond.  There 
is  another  kind  of  oriental  opal  much  valued,  gene- 
rally called  \ht  flaming  opal,  becaufe  it  changes  its  co- 
lours, as  if  fparks  ot  fire  efcaped  from  it  in  parallel 
lines. 

3.  The  bluifh  and  femitranfparent  opal  is  lefs  va- 
lued by  thofe  who  are  converfant  in  gems  than  the 
others,  on  account  of  its  being  fuppofed  more  eafi!/ 
imitable  by  art.  INI.  Magellan,  however,  informs  us, 
that  not  only  this,  but  feveral  other  kinds  of  op.als 
are  eafdv  imitable  by  art ;  feveral  compofitions  of 
glafs  being  met  with  which  Ihow  very  different  co- 
lours by  refledtion  and  by  refraiflion.  A  curious  an- 
cient one  of  this  kind  is  to  be  feen  in  the  royal  abbey 
of  St  Denis  near  Paris,  which  is  green  on  the  outfide, 
but  fliows  a  fine  ruby-colour  wlien  held  between 
the  eye  and  the  light.  Our  author  has  alfo  feen  fomc 
glafs  paftesmade  in  London  by  Edward  Delaval,  Efq; 
and  others  by  Mr  More  fecretary  to  the  fociety  of 
Arts,  which  appeared  of  a  yellow-brown  or  other 
colour  by  reflection ;  but  when  held  againfl:  the  light 
tranfmitted  a  fine  blue,  purple,  or  red  colour,  like 
the  fapphires,  rubies,  garnets,  and  other  precious 
flones. — Wallerius  gives  diieilions  for  making  tliefe 
partes ;  and  M.  Magellan  informs  us,  that  he  by 
chance  difcovered  that  the  red  glafs  of  Kunckel,  when 
over-melted,  or  burnt  in  a  common  fire,  produces  a 
fimilar  effeifl,  tranfmitting  one  colour  by  refra>ftion 
and  anotlier  by  reflection.  The  fine  imitations  of  the 
true  white  opals,  which  Pliny  fays  were  made  by  the 
Indians,  have,  in  our  author's  opinion,  hitherto  baf- 
fled the  art  of  the  moderns. 

E  e  2  The. 
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<^pa1,  'flie  fangenon  or  nonnius  opal  is  found  in  the  Eall 

0|>alis.  Indies ;  the  Ivi?,  in  Ceylon  ;  the  mili<y  opal,  at  Eil- 
'  "  bcnflock  and  Fryberg;  the  bluilli  or  moft  common 
and  Icaft  efteemed,  in  Hungary,  Silelia,  Sai.ony,  &:c. ; 
the  olive  and  bottle  coloured  cat's  eye,  in  Ceylon  ; 
the  ir.fcrior  in  different  countries  of  Europe.  Mr 
Born  mentiors  what  he  calls  an  avcuitwine  caVs  eye,  ot 
a  flclTi  colour  and  tranfpa.ent,  polfeffing  the  curious 
llruflure  of  the  avant^rir.e,  viz.  compoled  of  little 
plates  liLe  fcales,  with  a  metallic  fplendour,  which 
refleift  the  rays  of  light  like  the  opal.  This  flone  we 
fufpeift  to  be  that  which  has  led  authors  to  clafs  the 
avanturine  with  the  opal,  although  it  is  in  faft  a  fine 
opaque  quprtz.  Ruflia  produces  the  opal  at  the  ri- 
vulet Katfcha,  near  the  city  of  Krafnajark,  in  the 
Altai  mountains  in  Sibeiia.  The  cat's  eye  is  found 
iu  Mount  CaucafuE,  and  is  often  confounded  with  the 
opal,  though  improperly.  SccAsteria.  The  oculus 
mundi  (fee  Hydrofhanes)  has  a  very  intimate  con- 
rxdion  with  opal,  bsing  generally  found  in  beds  over 
it,  and  being  regarded  by  feme  naluralifts  as  the  fame 
ftor.e  in  a  ftate  of  decompolition  by  the  aiftion  of  the 
air.  Rulha  poflelfes  this  ftone  in  the  Altai  mountains, 
where  the  opals  are  found. 

No  method  of  ertimating  the  opal  is  given  by  au- 
thors that  we  know  of.  But  thofe  of  uncommon  beauty 
and  fize  are  fold  for  very  large  fums. 
'  The  late  Leopald  II.  emperor  of  Germany,  was  in 
pofllfllon  of  an  oriental  ftone,  fometimes  defcribed  as 
a  cat's  eye  ^.nd  fometimes  as  an  opal,  of  one  inch  dia- 
meter, and  which  was  valued  at  a  great  price.  Prince 
Potemkin,  the  Ruflian  general,  purchafed  for  looo 
ilucats  a  ftone  of  the  lame  kiv.d,  faid  to  have  been 
taken  by  the  flimous  Nadir  Shah  from  the  head  of  a 
Gentoo  idol,  of  wliich  it  made  one  of  the  eyes.  By 
what  circuitous  road  it  iound  its  way  to  Potemkin, 
we  I'.ave  not  been  informed  ;  but  with  many  other 
gems  it  difippeared  from  the  tent  of  tlie  Pcrlian  con- 
queror when  he  was  alfaffinated. 

Opals  are  commonly  found  in  detached  pieces,  in 
an  envelope  of  a  different  kind  of  ftone,  from  the  fize 
of  a  pin-head  to  that  of  a  walnut.  Beautiful  opals  of 
this  laft  fize  are  extremely  rare  ;  fo  that  it  is  difficult 
to  find  an  opal  fufliciently  perfeiSt  and  large  to  be  com- 
pletely poiielfed  of  all  its  beauties :  this  renders  it  fo 
precious,  and  makes  it  alm-ft  impoffible  to  determine 
its  value.  I'hey  have  agreed,  however,  to  value  a 
beautiful  oriental  opal  at  double  the  price  of  a  fapphire 
of  the  fame  fize. 

It  is  very  remarkable,  that  all  the  beautiful  colours 
of  the  opal  may  entirely  change  or  difappear  v.hen  the 
ftone  is  divided  into  pieces.  This  phenomenon,  which 
has  been  dem^  nftrated  more  than  once  by  experience, 
leads  us  to  think  that  all  the  Jparkling  play  of  the  opal 
is  owing  to  the  refraflion  of  the  ray^  of  the  fun  from 
the  furface  of  the  ftone,  which  is  naturally  formed  to 
produce  this  rcfraciion. 

OPALIA,  in  antiquity,  feafts  celebrated  at  Romic 
in  honour  of  ir.e  Goddefs  Ops.  Varro  lays  they  were 
lieldon  the  19th  of  December,  which  was  ore  of  the 
days  of  the  faturnalia  :  the.^e  two  leafts  were  celebrated 
in  the  fame  mr.ntli,  becaute  Saturn  and  Ops  were  huf- 
band  ar.d  wife  :  the  vows  offered  to  the  goddefs  wtrc 
made  fitt^n^  on  the  ground. 


OPERA,  a  dramatic  compofiiion  fet  to  mufic,  and  Opera 
fung  on  the  ftagc,  accompanied  with  rnufical  inftru-  H. 
ments,  and  enriched  witli  magniiiccnt  dreircs,machines,  Or*"^'""'' 
ard  other  decorations. — This  fpecies  of  drama  is  of 
modern  invention.  In  its  prefent  ft.itc  it  was  not 
known  even  in  Italy  before  the  beginning  of  the  laft 
century ;  and  at  its  introduction  into  England,  a  cen- 
tury alterwards,  it  divided  the  v;its,  literati,  and  mu- 
ficians  of  the  age.  By  thofe  who  were  efteemed  the 
beft  judges  of  the  art,  the  Englifti  h'.nguage  was  con- 
fidered  as  too  rough  and  inharmonious  for  the  mufic 
of  the  opera;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  critics,  whofe 
tafte  was  built  on  the  bafis  of  common  fenfe,  looked 
upon  a  drama  in  a  foreign  and  unknown  tongue  as  the 
greateft  of  all  abfurdities.  Many  of  them,  however, 
pleaded  for  operas  in  the  EngliOi  language ;  and  it  is 
well  known  that  Addifon,  v.ho  was  one  of  the  cppo- 
fcrs  oi  the  Italian  opera  on  the  Lf  ndon  ftage,  wrote 
in  his  native  tongue  the  opera  of  Rofamond.  This 
is  confeffedly  a  beautiful  poem  ;  but,  in  the  opinion 
of  Dr  Burney,  it  adds  nothing  to  Addifon's  fame,  as 
it  fhows  his  total  ignorance  of  the  firft  principles  of 
mufic,  and  of  courie  his  unfitnefs  for  the  taik  he  had 
undertaken. 

In  queftions  refpedling  the  fine  arts  there  is  no  ap- 
peal from  the  general  tafte  ;  and  tlierefore,  as  the 
French  opera,  which  is  in  the  language  of  the  coun- 
try where  it  is  afted,  has  always  been  admired  by 
perfons  of  liberal  education,  it  doubtlefs  has  merit 
confidered  as  a  drama ;  but  how  the  dramas  of  this 
kind  which  are  compofed  in  Italian  lliould  find  ad- 
mirers in  England,  among  perfons  whounderftand  not 
a  word  of  the  language,  is  to  us  a  matter  of  aft'iiiflr- 
ment.  The  mufic  of  them  may  deferve  and  command 
the  admiration  of  every  one  who  has  an  ear  ;  and  the 
aflion  of  the  fingers  may  be  perfectly  fuitable  to  the 
fubjecl  reprefented  ;  but  of  this  fuitablenefs  the  majo- 
rity of  the  audience  can  be  no  judges. 

Even  when  the  language  is  thoroughly  undenlood, 
we  ihould  imagine,  that,  to  make  an  opera  agreeable 
to  good  feme,  much  would  depend  upon  the  choice 
of  the  fubjeft;  for  it  is  furely  abfurd  to  have  perlbns 
of  all  ranks,  and  on  every  occafion,  perpetually  ac- 
companied with  the  regular  refponfes  ot  fymphony. 
To  hear  Cffifar,  Scipio,  or  Macbeth,  when  forming 
plans  to  enfure  viftory,  or  hatching  plots  of  treafon 
and  murder,  talking  in  recitative  and  keeping  time 
with  fiddles,  would  lurcly  difguft  every  perlon  whcfe 
fenfe  had  not  all  evaporated  in  four.d  ;  but  when  the 
fubje(5>  reprefented  naturally  admits  of  mufic  in  real 
life,  we  can  fuppofe  an  opera  to  afford  to  perfons  of 
tafte  one  of  the  moft  exquifite  and  refined  entertain- 
ments of  which  human  nature  is  capable.  For  a  fur- 
ther account  of  the  opera,  fee  Music,  n°  39,  42,  4.4, 
and  Poetry,  n°  133,  &c. 

OPERATION,  in  general,  the  aft  of  exerting  or 
exercifing  fome  power  or  faculty,  upon  which  an  effedl 
follows. 

Operation,  in  furgery  and  medicine,  denotes  a 
methodical  action  of  the  hand  on  the  human  body,  in 
order  to  re-eftablilh  health. 


OPHIi^IUM,  a  genus  of  filhcs  belonging  to 
the  orde:  of  ap  id;s.  The  principal  characters  of  this 
genus  are  the  following.  The  head  is  Ibmewhat  naked  ; 
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Ophidlu.ii.  the  teeth  arc  in  the  j;iws,  palate,  and  fauces  ;  the  bo- 
—-^  ^y  1(  ug  ;  the  fins  of  the  back,  tail  and  anus,  con- 
fjunJcd  in  one  ;  no  fin  on  the  nnder  part  of  the  body  ; 
and  the  eyes  covered  by  the  conunou  (kin.  Of  this  ge- 
nus there  are  feveral  fpecies,  of  which  the  moll  curious 
is  the  ophidiuni  barhalum  of  LiniiKUs,  thus  defcribed 
by  Dr  Brouli'onet  in  the  71ft  volume  of  the  Philofophi- 
cal  Tianfadlions. 

"Tlie  fcalesoftlieophidium  (fays  he)  are  irregularly 
placed  and  difperfed  over  the  whole  body.  Their  form 
is  fonieiimes  round,  fometimcs  nearly  oval  They  are 
■  lar'^er  near  the  head,  and  in  the  lower  part  ot  the 
body  ;  but  are  hardly  to  be  diftinguilhed  near  the 
tail.  They  adhere  to  the  body  by  means  of  a  par- 
ticular trani'pareat  Ikin,  which  is  in  general  very  tiiin, 
but  fomewh.it  thicker  near  the  necl;,  and  extende.l 
loofely  over  the  whole  head  ;  this  (liin  is  very  eahly  de- 
(Iroyed,  after  which  the  fcales  lalling,  the  body  ap- 
pears fpotted  (fig.  1.)  When  you  look  at  diem  with 
the  naked  eye  (fig.  2.)  they  appear  as  covered  with 
very  fniall  grains;  but  viewed  through  a  microfcope 
(fig.  3.)  the  middle  of  them  appears  more  elevated  than 
the  margin  ;  and  from  the  centre  to  the  margin,  clofe 
by  each  other,  there  are  many  lines  or  rays  formed 
by  fmall  fcales  pl.iced  upon  one  another,  like  tiles  upon 
a  roof,  the  fupcrior  being  always  the  ruarer  to  the 
centre.  This  fort  of  Ic.^lss,  which  may  be  called 
lunbonata,  are  faftened  to  the  body  by  very  fmall  vef- 
fels  which  are  inferted  in  their  middle';  they  are  to 
be  fecn  on  the  body  only,  not  on  the  liead  nor  the 
fins." 

The  anatomy  of  this  fifh  comprehends  fome  very 
remarkable  circumftances,  which  our  author  thinks, 
were  never  obi'erved,  in  any  othsr  fpecies.  Wlitn  the 
Ikin  is  drawn  off,  there  appears  a  tliia  membrane  of  a 
filver  colour,  vvhich  covers  the  mufcles.  The  mufcles 
being  removed,  we  find  the  perituneum,  which  lines 
the  abdominal  cavity,  and  is  adherent  to  the  fwimming 
bladder  by  feme  elongations.  It  is  of  a  filver  hue, 
with  fome  very  fmall  black  points.  Tlie  ventricle  is 
rot  to  be  dillinguiihed  from  tlie  inteftines  by  any  other 
mark  but  by  its  fize  ;  its  form  is  oblong  ;  it  is  extend- 
ed aimoil  to  the  anus,  from  whence  the  inteitinal  &aSi 
has  a  retrograde  courfe,  and  then  defcends  again,  ha- 
ving a  little  dilatation  near  the  anus.  On  the  ver- 
tebrae next  the  anus  on  the  outfide  of  the  peritoneum 
is  a  kind  of  cavity  of  an  oblong  form,  containing  a 
reddilh  vifcus,  which  he  takes  to  be  the  kidney. 

The  firft  vertebra  bom  the  liead  has  notliing  very 
remarkable  in  its  ftru'flure.  The  fecond  has  ou  each 
fide  an  elongated  and  firirp  apophylis,  to  the  apex 
of  which  is  annexed  a  fmall  ligament.  The  third 
is  very  flat,  and  has  on  each  fide  a  kind  of  tri- 
angular and  fiiarp  apophyfis,  to  which  adheres  a 
ligament  as  to  tiie  fecnnd.  The  fourth  is  remark- 
able in  having  a  fliarp  ap.  phyfis  on  each  fide,  arti- 
culated with  the  bcdy  of  the  vertebrae  ;  and  under  each 
of  them  is  another  articulated  apophyfis,  flattiih,  thick, 
roundilh  at  its  extremities,  and  forked  at  its  bails 
(tig.  5.)  The  filth,  which  is  fl:rongly  adherent  to 
the  former,  has  in  its  middle  a  bifid  procefs.  The 
ii  \th  has  in  its  middle  a  flattiih  elevation,  fharp  on  each 
fide.  Between  the  extremity  of  the  larger  apophyfis 
of  the  fourth  vertebra  is  a  bone,  or  rather  a  hard  carti- 
lage, v.liith  bears  the  figure  C't'  a  kidney  (fig.  6.)  its 
convexity  being  turned  towards  the  body  of  the  ver- 
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tebra  :  its  pofiiion  is  parallel  to  the  bodies  of  the  ver- 
telirs  ;  its  mtJtion  is  half  circular  ;  one  of  its  parts, 
v'rz.  t!ie  loweli,  being  in  the  cavity  of  the  fwimming 
bladder,  to  which  it  adheres  by  a  thin  nienibrane,  io 
that  no  air  can  efcape  at  that  part.  It  is  covered  by 
membranes,  which  adhere  ftrongly  to  its  middle ;  in 
this  part  are  faftcned  the  two  ligaments  of  the  ap-j- 
phyfis  of  the  fecr.nd,  and  third  vertebrx,  of  which  we 
I'poke  before,  and  which  are  of  a  gieat  tenuity.  In 
the  fame  point  are  fiRened  alfo  two  ligaments,  eacli 
of  winch  belongs  to  an  cblong  niufcle  parallel  to  each 
other,  and  fixed  to  tlie  bones  of  the  lowed  and  poile- 
rior  part  of  tlie  head  (fig.  4.) 

All  this  a|)p:iratus  is  certainly  fubfervlent  to  the 
ptirpofe  of  fwimming;  but  it  is  very  remarkable,  that 
it  thcfe  parts  are  necelfary  to  fome  animal  funfti<'n, 
t'ley  Ihould  not  be  found  in  all  the  individuals  ;  "  for  I 
have  feen  (fays  our  author)  two,  of  which  the  verte- 
brx were  not  diflerent  from  the  vertebra  of  the  other 
fpecies  :  which  difference  depends,  perhaps,  on  the 
difference  of  fex.  I  am  inclined  to  believe  fo ;  but, 
the  generation  in  this  fifh  fi:ems  to  be  no  lets  myflre- 
rious  than  that  of  the  eel :  I  could  never  diltinguiili 
a  male  from  a  female  in  this  fpecies." 

This  fifh  commonly  grows  to  tlie  fize  of  eight  or 
nine  inches.  It  is  to  be  found  in  all  the  Mediterranjaa 
fea,  and  in  great  plenty  in  the  Adriatic:  its  flefh  is 
not  of  a  good  taflc,  rather  coarfe,  as  is  that  of  all  tire 
fpecies  of  fillies  which  have  no  ventral  fins,  are  obli- 
ged to  make  great  efforts  in  fwimming,  and  have  con- 
fequently  the  mufcles  harder. 

OPHIOGLOSSUM,  adder's  tongue:  A  genus 
of  the  natural  order  of  filices,  belonging  to  the  cryp- 
togamia  clafs  of  plants.  Thelpike  is  aiticulated,  flat, 
and  turned  to  the  two  fides  ;  with  the  aiticuli  or  joints 
opening  acrofs.  There  are  feven  fpecies ;  of  which 
the  cniy  remarkable  one  is  the  vulgatum,  or  common 
adder's-tongue,  which  is  a  native  of  feveral  places  of 
Britain,  growing  in  meadows  and  moift  paftures.  The 
country-people  make  an  ointment  of  the  frefii  leaves, 
and  ufe  it  as  a  vulnerary  to  green  won. ids  ;  v.'hich  i;  a 
very  ancient  application,  recommended  by  Matthiolus, 
Tragus,  and  others. 

OPHlOiVIANCY,.  in  antiquity,  the  art  of  making 
prediflions  from  ferpents.  Thus  Calchas,  on  feeing 
a  feipent  devour  eight  fparrows  with  their  dam,  fore-, 
told  the  duration  of  the  fiege  of  Troy  :  and  the  feven 
colls  of  a  ferpent  that  was  feen  on  Anchifes's  tomb,, 
were  interpreted  to  mean  the  feven  years  that  ^neas 
wanderei  from  place  to  place  before  he  arrived  at 
Latium. 

OPHIORHIZA,  in  botany:  A  genus  of  themo- 
nogynla  ord.;r,  belonging  to  the  pentandria  claims  ot 
plants;  and  in  the  natural  method  rar:klng  under  the 
47th  order,  SielJat.^.  The  corrolla  is  lunnel-fhaped  ; 
the  capfule  twin,  bilocular,  and  po'yfpcrmcus.  There 
are  two  fpecies ;  the  moft  remarkable  of  wh.ich  is  the 
Afialicum,  or  true  ligr.nm  colubi'inum.  The  root  of 
this  is  known  in  ih  :■  Eall  Indies  to  be  afpeclfic  againlt 
the  poifon  of  the  moll  dreadful  animal  called  the  hood- 
ed ferpsttt.  There  is  a  treatife  in  ylmom.  Acad.  torn.  iv. 
upon  this  fubjecl,  wherein  the  author  of  J,. h.  And.  Da-. 
relius  undertakes,  from  the  defcrlplion  cf  fuch  au-. 
tbofs  as  had  feen  it  upon  the  fpct,  to  afcertain  the 
plant  from  which  the  genuine  root  is  taken.  It  ap- 
pears in  this  accour.t,  that  it  had  puziled  the  Eu-. 
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ropeanphyficlans;  and  what  had  been  fold  in  the  fliops 
lor  it,  is  the  root  of  a  very  difT^rent  plant,  and  of  a 
poifonous  nature. 

The  true  root  is  called  mungus,  for  the  following 
reafan. — There  is  a  kind  of  ^veafel  in  the  Eift  Indies, 
call:d  7iiHii^ut!a  by  the  natives,  mutrro  by  the  Portu- 
puefe,  arid  muiicas  by  the  Dutch.  Tliis  animal  pur- 
ities the  hooded  ferpcnt,  as  the  cat  does  the  monfe 
with  us.  As  foon  as  the  ferpent  appears,  the  weafel 
Kttack^  him  ;  and  if  ihe  chanc^^s  to  be  bit  by  him,  Ihe 
immediately  runs  to  find  a  certain  vegetable,  upon 
eating  which  Ihs  returns  and  renews  the  fight. — 
The  Indians  are  of  opinion  that  this  plant  is  the 
niungos. 

That  celebrated  traveller  Kxmpfer,  who  kept  one 
of  thefc  weafels  tame,  that  eat  with  him,  lived  with 
him,  and  was  his  companion  wherever  he  went,  fays 
he  faw  one  of  thcfe  battles  between  her  and  the  fer- 
pent, but  could  not  certainly  find  out  what  root  the 
weafel  looked  out  for.  But  whether  the  weafel  firft 
difcovered  this  antidote  or  not,  it  is  an  inlallible 
rem-dy  againll  the  bite  of  the  hooded  ferpent.  And 
this  he  undertakes  to  afcertain. 

OPHIOXYLON,  in  botany:  A  genus  of  the  mo- 
nrcci.i  order,  belonging  to  the  polygiimia  cl.ifs  of  plants ; 
and  in  tlie  natural  method  ranking  with  thofe  of 
which  the  order  is  doubtful.  The  hermaphrodite  ca- 
lix  is  quinquehd  ;  the  corolla  quinquefid  and  funnel 
fhaped  ;  with  a  cylindrical  neiSarium  within  its  mouth. 

OPHIR,  a  country  mentioned  in  fcriptnre,  from 
which  Solomon  had  great  quantities  of  gold  brought 
liome  in  ihips  which  he  fent  out  for  that  purpofe  ;  but 
where  to  fix  its  fituation  is  the  great  difficulty,  authors 
running  into  various  opinions  on  that  head.  Some 
have  gone  to  the  Weft,  others  to  the  Eaft  Indies,  and     bl 
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ed  the  Eift  with  gold  in  the  earlle.1  time? :    great     Qf\ut. 
traces  of  excavation  muft  therefore  have  appeared.  k'— ' 

But  John  Dos  Santos  fays,  that  he  landed  at  So. 
fala   in  the  year  1586:  that  he  failed  up  the  great 
river  Cuama  as  far  as  Tete,  where  alv.'ays  dcfirous  to 
be  in  the  neighbourhiodof  gold,  lii>  order  had  placed 
their  convent.     Thence  he  penetrated  for  above  200 
leagues  into  the  country,  and  faw  the  gold-mines  then 
working  at  a  mountain  called  Afura.     At  a  conli- 
derable  dillance  from  thefe  arc  the  filver  mines  of  Chi-  Areumenu 
coua  ;  at  both  places  there  is  a  great  appearance  of  iu  fcipport 
ancient  excavations;  and  at  both  places   the  houfesof't. 
of  the  kings  are  built  with  mud  and  ftraw,    whilfl 
there  are  large  remains  of  malfy  buildings  of  ftone 
and  lime. 

Every  thing  then  conf|,ires  to  fix  tlie  Ophir  of  Solo- 
mon  in  the  kingdom  of  Sciala,  provided  it  would  necef- 
farily  require  neither  more  nor  lefs  than  three  years  to 


make  a  voyage  from  Ezion-gabertothat  place  andTar- 
(hifh  and  return.  To  eftabhflt  this  important  fad,  our 
author  obferves,  that  the  fleet  or  fhip  for  Sofala,  part- 
ing in  Jime  from  Ezion-gaber  (Sl-c  EiioN-CABtca), 
would  run  down  before  the  northern  monfoon  to  Mo- 
cha {{ti.  Mocha)-     Here,  not  the  monfoon,  but  the 
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the  callem  coafts  of  Africa,  in  fearchof  it. — Mr  Bruce 
the  celebrated  Abyflinian  traveller  has  difplayed  much 
learning  and  ingenuity  in  fettling  this  quellion  of  Bib- 
lical hillory.  To  the  fttisficlion  of  moft  of  his  rea- 
ders he  has  determined  Ophir  to  be  Sofala,  a  king- 
dom of  Africa,  on  the  coaft  of  Mofembique,  nearZan- 
guebar  (See  Sofala).  His  reafons  for  this  determi- 
nation are  fo  generally  known,  that  it  would  be  im- 
proper to  repeat  them  here  at  length  ;  becaufe  fuch 
a?  are  not  already  acquainted  with  them  may  con- 
fulthis  book,  which  has  been  lung  in  the  hands  of  the 
pulilic.  He  jullly  obferves,  that  in  order  to  come  to 
a  certainty  where  tliis  Ophir  was,  it  will  be  necelTary 
to  examine  what  fcriptnre  fays  of  it,  and  to  keep 
precif:ly  to  every  thing  like  defcripticn  wlich  we 
can  find  there,  without  indulging  our  fancy  farther. 
1/',  Then,  the  trade  to  Opliir  was  carried  on  from  the 
Elanitic  gulf  through  the  Indian  ocean,  "idly.  The 
returns  were  gold,  fi'ver,  and  ivory,  but  efpecially 
filver*.  3^'/)',  The  time  of  the  going  and  coming  of 
the  fleet  was  precifely  three  years f,  at  no  period  more 
nor  lefs. 

Now,  if  Solomon's  fleet  failed  from  the  Elanitic 
gulph  to  the  Indian  ocean,  this- voyage  of  neccllity 
muft  have  been  made  by  monfoons,  for  no  odier  winds 
reign  in  that  ccean.  And  what  certainly  fiiows  this 
was  the  cafe,  is  the  precife  term  of  three  years  in 
which  the  fleet  went  and  came  between  Ophir  and 
E/.ion-gaber. 

Tliefe  mines  of  Ophir  were  probably  what  furnifh- 


dircftion  of  the  gulph  changes;  and  the  violence  of 
the  fouth-wefters,  which  then  reign  in  the  Indian 
ocean,  make  themfelves  at  times  felt  even  in  Mocha 
roads.  The  velfel  therefore  comes  to  an  anchor  in  the 
harbour  of  Mocha  ;  and  here  (lie  waits  for  moderate 
weather  and  a  fair  wind,  which  carries  Iter  out  of  the 
ftraits  of  Babelmandeb,  through  the  few  leagues  where 
the  wind  is  variable. 

Her  courfe  from  this  is  nearly  fouth-weft,  and  ihe 

meets  at  Cape  Gardefan  a  Ifrong  fouth-v.efter   that 

f  direflly  in  her  teeth.     Beinc;  obliged  to  return 


into  the  gulph,  ilie  miftakes  this  lor  a  trade  wind;  be- 
caufe flie  is  not  able  to  make  her  voyage  to  Mocha 
but  by  the  fumm.er  monfoon,  which  carries  her  no 
farther  than  the  ftraits  of  Babelmandeb,  and  dien 
leaves  her  in  the  face  of  a  contrary  wind,  a  ftrong 
current  to  the  northward,  and  violent  fwelh 

The  attempting  this  voyage  with  fails,  in  thefe 
circumftances,  was  ablblutely  impofl"ible,  as  their  vef- 
fels  went  only  before  the  wind :  if  it  was  performed 
at  all,  it  muft  have  been  by  oars ;  and  great  havock 
and  lofs  of  men  muft  have  been  the  confequence  of  the 
feveral  trials. 

At  laft,  philofophy  and  obfervation,  together  witli 
the  unwearied  perfevcrance  of  man  bent  upon  his  own 
views  and  intereft,  removed  thefe  difficulties,  and 
fliowed  the  mariners  of  the  Arabian  gulph,  that  thefe 
periodical  winds,  which  in  the  beginning  they  look- 
ed upon  as  invincible  barriers  to  the  trading  of  Sofala, 
wlien  once  underftood,  were  the  very  means  of  per- 
forming this  voyage  iitfely  and  expeditioufly. 

The  veliel  trading  to  Sofala  failed  from  the  bottom 
of  the  Arabian  gulph  in  fummer,  with  the  monfoon  at 
noith,  -which  carried  her  to  Mocha.  There  the  mon- 
foon failed  her  by  the  change  of  the  direiflion  of  the 
gulph.  The  fouth-weft  winds,  which  blc;w  without 
cape  Gardefan  in  the  Indian  ocean,  forced  themfelves 
round  the  cape  fo  as  to  be  felt  in  the  road  of  Mocha, 
and  made  it  uneafy  riding  there.  But  thee  foon 
changed,  the  we.-ither  became  moderate,  and  the  vel- 
iel, we  luppofe  in  the  mondi  of  Auguft,  vi-as  fafe  at 
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Opliir.  anchor  under  cape  G:irdefan,  where  was  tlie  port 
'>---r—  •^vl]i(;h,  many  years  afterwards,  wa:  called  Promon- 
tcrium  Aroma'um.  Heietlie  fhip  wa-  obliged  to  iUiy  all 
Novenilier,  becaufeall  thefe  fummer  montiis  the  wind 
fouth  of  tlie  cape  was  a  ftrong  fouth-v.'efter,  as  hath 
been  before  faid,  directly  in  the  teeth  of  the  voyajre 
to  Sofala.  But  this  time  was  not  loft;  part  of  the 
goods  bought  to  be  ready  ibr  the  return  was  ivory, 
Irankivcenfe,  and  myrrh  ;  and  the  fliip  was  then  at 
the  ptiiii;ipal  mart  for  thtfe. 

Our  author  fuppofcs,  that  in  November  the  vefi'cl 
failed  witii  the  wind  at  north-eaft,  with  which  fhe 
would  foon  have  made  her  voyage  :  but  off  the  coafl: 
of  Melinda,  in  the  beginning  of  December,  flie  there 
met  an  anomalous  monfoon  at  foHth  weft,  in  our  days 
firrt  obferved  by  Dr  Hailey,  which  cut  oft  her  voyage 
to  Sofala  and  obliged  her  to  put  into  the  fmall  har- 
bour of  Mocha,  near  Melinda,  but  nearer  flill  to 
Tardiidi,  which  we  find  here  by  accident,  and  which 
we  think  a  ftrong  corroboration  that  v.'e  are  right  as 
to  the  reft  of  the  voyage.  In  the  annals  of  Abyf- 
fmia,  it  is  faid  that  Amda  Sion,  making  war  upon  that 
coaft  in  the  14th  century,  in  a  lift  of  the  rebellious 
Moorilh  valfals,  mentions  the  chief  of  Tarihifli  as  one 
of  them,  in  the  very  fituation  where  we  have  now 
placed  him. 

Solomon's  vefTel,  then,  was  obliged  to  ftay  at  T.ir- 
fliifli  till  the  rnontli  ot  April  of  the  fecond  yar.  In 
May,  the  wind  let  in  at  north  eaft,  and  probably  car- 
ried her  that  fame  month  to  Sofala.  All  the  time 
fhe  fpent  at  Tarfhifh  was  not  loft,  for  part  of  her  car- 
go was  to  be  bnaight  from  that  place ;  and  ihe  pro- 
bably bought,  befpoke,  or  left  it  there.  From  May 
of  the  fecond  year,  to  the  end  of  that  monfoon  in 
Oftober,  the  veiTel  could  not  ftir ;  the  wind  was  north 
eaft.  But  this  time,  far  from  being  loft,  was  necef- 
fary  to  the  t  aders  for  getting  in  their  cargo,  which 
we  fhall  fuppofe  was  ready  for  them. 

The  Ihip  fails,  on  her  return,  in  the  month  of  No- 
vember of  the  fecond  year,  with  the  morifoon  foutii- 
weft,  which  in  a  very  few  weeks  would  have  carried 
her  into  the  Arabian  gulph.  But  otf  Mocjia,  near 
Melinda  and  Tarihifli,  ihe  met  the  north-eali  mon- 
foon, and  was  obliged  to  go  into  that  port  and  ftay 
there  till  the  end  of  that  monfoon  ;  after  which  a 
fouth-wefter  came  to  her  relief  in  May  of  the  third 
year.  With  the  May  monfoon  fhe  ran  to  Mocha 
within  the  ftraits,  and  was  there  confined  by  the  fum- 
mer monfoon  blowing  up  the  Arabian  gulph  from 
Suez,  and  meeting  her.  Here  fhe  lay  till  that  mon- 
foon, which  in  fummer  blows  northerly  fr^im  Suez, 
changed  to  a  fouth-eaft  one  in  Odober  or  November, 
and  that  very  eafily  brought  her  up  into  the  Elan'tic 
gulph,  the  middle  or  end  of  December  of  the  third 
year.  She  had  no  need  of  more  time  to  complete 
her  voyage,  and  it  was  not  poflible  ftie  could  do  it  in 
lefs. 

Such  is  a  very  fhort  and  imperfeift  abftraiff  of  our  au- 
thor's reafons  for  placing  Ophir  in  Sof  ila.  If  it  ex- 
cite tl'.e  curiofity  of  our  readers  to  confult  liis  work, 
it   will  anfwer  the  purpofe  for  which  we   bive   made 

Another  We  are  now  tn  give  another  ingenious   conjecture 

lypothcCs.  concerning  the  fituation  of  Ophir  and  Taifliilh,  with 


v\-hich  we  liave  been  favoured  by  Dr  Doig,  the  learn-     Orhic 
eJ   author  of  Letters  on  the  Savage  State,  addrclfcd        ^      * 
to  Lird  Krmes. 

'I'liis  refpecfable  writer  holds  that  Ophir  was  fome- 
where  on  the  weft  coift  of  Africa,  and  that  Tar- 
fliilli  was  the  ancient  Ecctica  in  Spain.  H,s  elTay  is 
not  yet  pub'ilhed;  but  he  authorifes  us  to  give  the 
following  abftract  of  it :  "  Tlie  firft  time  tliat  Opinr,  or 
rather  Jluftr,  occurs  in  fcripmre,  is  ii  Gen.  x.  29.  v/here 
the  facred  hiftnrian,  enumerating  the  fons  of  Joktan, 
mentions  Aufir  as  one  of  them."  According  to  his 
account,  the  defcendants  of  thofe  13  brothers  fe'tlcd 
all  in  a  cnntignous  fituation,  fromMefhi  (the  Mocha 
ot  the  moderns)  to  Sephara,  a  mount  lin  of  the  eaft. 
Mnfes,  as  every  one  knows,  denominates  countries,  and 
the  inhabi.a'its  of  countries,  from  the  patriarch  of 
whom  tho'e  inhabitants  dcfcended.  In  d'fcribine  the 
cour'.e  oi  one  of  the  branches  of  the  ri'^'cr  of  paradife, 
the  f/.me  Mofes  informs  us  that  it  encompafled  the 
whole  land  of  Havilah,  &c.  which  abounded  with  fine 
gold,  bdellium,  and  the  onyx  ftone  ;  and  this  land  had 
its  name  from  Haviiah  the  12th  fon  of  the  patriarch 
Joktan.  Opb'ir  or  Atifirw^i  Havilah's  immedialo  elder 
brother  ;  and  of  couife  the  defcendants  of  the  former, 
in  all  probability,  fik-ed  their  habitation  in  tlie  neigh- 
bourhood of  thofe  of  the  latter.  If,  then,  the  land  of  Ha- 
viiah abounded  with  gold  and  precious  ftonei,  the  land 
of  Ophic  undoubtedly  produced  the  very  lame  articles. 

Here  then  we  have  the  original  Op'iir  ;  here  was  xhe  ori-ri- 
found  the  primary  ,sr;old  of  Ophir ;  and  here   lay  the  i;al  Ophir 
Ophir  mentioned  in  Job  xi.  24.    But  as  navigation  was  ""'  1*1= 
then  in  its  infant  ftate,  the  native  land  of  gold  men- *'!''"'"  "'^ 
tioned  by  Job  muft  iiave  been  much  nearer  home  than  '  "  ",?""u  ' 
that  to  which  the  Heets  of  Solomon  and  Hiram  made 
their  triennial  voyages.     That  feveral  countries  on  the 
fouth-eaft  coaft  of  Africa  abounded  with   gold  long 
after  the  era  of  Job,  is  evident  from  the  teftimony  of 
Herodi'tus,     Straiio,     Diodorus    Slculus,     Ptolemy, 
Pomponius  Mela,  &.c. ;  but  tliat  in  thefe  countries  the 
Ophir  if  Solomon   cmld  not   be   iltuated,  is  plain, 
b.-caufc  his  fhips  in  the  fame  voyage  touched  at  Tar- 
fiiilli,  which  lay  in  a  very  different  quarter. 

The  Abyfllnian  traveller  has  placed  this  regio  nurU 
fi-ra  in  Sofala  on  the  eaftern  coaft  of  At'rica,  nearly 
oppolite  to  the  illand  of  Madagafcar.  This  hypnthefis 
w\is  current  an  hundred  years  before  he  was  born ;  Lut 
I  am  perfuaded  (fays  our  author)  that  it  is  not  tenable. 
The  Ophir  of  Sohjmon,  in  whatever  part  cf  Africa  it 
lay,  muft  have  been  well  known,  prior  to  his  reign,  both 
to  the  Phoenicians  and  the  Edomites.  Thefe  people 
navigated  that  monarch's  fleet,  and  therefore  could  be 
no  ftrangers  to  the  port  whither  they  were  bound.  That 
it  was  in  Altica  is  certain  ;  and  tliat  it  was  on  the  well 
coaft  of  that  immenfe  peninfula,  w'lll  appear  more  than 
probable,  when  we  have  afccrtained  the  fituation  of  ^ 
Tarlhilh,  and  the  ufual  courfe  of  Phoenician  navigation.  T^"^  fi^ua-. 
To  tli.ele  objects,  therefore,  we  fhall  now  direct  ovir  en-  t'°?f""  '' 
qiwies.  ta1ne"by 

"  Javan,  the  fourth  fon  cf  the  patriarch  J  iphet,  aif;ovtiiii{; 
had  four  fons,  Elilhah,   TarJInJh,  Kittirn,  and  Doda-  '''-'  of 
iiim  or  Rodanim  ;  among  whofe  '  defcendar.t^  were  '''"■''"''f''- 
the  ifles  of  the  Gentiles  divided.'     The  city  cf  Tar/us 
on  the  coaft  of  Cilicia,  at  once  afcertains  the  re^cion 
colonized  by  the  defcendants  of  Tarlhilh.  But  as  m  nch 
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bpliir.     Jepeiids  upon  determining  the  pofition  of  thi?  country, 

-—^ I  ih-M  endsavour  (lays  the  Doilor)  to  fix  it  with  all 

pofuble  precifion. 

"  In  the  fii  ft  plnce,  I  mull  beg  leave  to  obferve, 
that  lliere  is  not  a  iingle  pair.igeia  any  ancient  a'.itlior, 
facrcd  or  profane,  that  fo  much  as  alludes  to  ^ny  city, 
diftrict,  canton,  or  country,  of  the  name  of  Tarlhilh 
in  the  eailern  parts  of  the  wci  11.  The  defcendants  of 
Javan,  of  whom  Tarlliilli  was  one,  are  agreed  on  all 
hands  to  have  extended  their  fettiements  towards  the 
north-weft,  i.  e.  into  Afia  Minor,  Iraly,  and  Spain. 
The  inhabitants  of  Tarlhifti  are  every  where  in  iirrip- 
ture  faid  to  be  addlifted  to  navigation  and  commerce, 
in  which  they  feem  to  have  been  conneftcd  with  the 
Tyrians  and  Phosnicians  *,  who  were  always  faid  by 
the  Jews  to  inhabit  the  ifles  of  the  fea.  Indeed,  in 
Hebrew  geography,  all  the  countries  toward  the  north 
and  well,  which  were  divided  from  Judca  by  the  fea, 
+Ge.n.  iii6.  were  called  the  illes  cf  the  fea  f.  Thus  Ifaiah : 
'  The  burden  of  Tyre.  Howl  ye  ihips  of  Tarlhifh, 
for  it  is  laid  wafte,  fo  that  there  is  no  houfe,  no  en- 
tering in:  from  the  land  Chittim  it  is  revealed  unto 
ihem"!  Be  ftiU  ye  inhabitants  of  the  ille,  thou 
whom  the  merchants  of  Zldon,  that  pafs  over  the  fea, 
have  rcplenifhed.'  The  land  of  Chittim  was  Mace- 
donia, and  oiten  Greece,  from  which  every  one  knows 
that  the  dcflruftion  of  Tyre  came  ;  and  that  Tarfniih 
v/as  not  an  unconcerned  i'peclator  of  that  deftruirion, 
is  obvious  from  the  fame  prophet,  who  proceeds  to 
fay  j  :  '  As  at  the  report  concerning  Egypt,  fo  Ihall 
they  be  forely  pierced  at  the  report  concerning  Tyre. 
Pafs  over  to  Tarfliifli ;  howl  ye  inhabitants  of  the  ifle. 
Is  t];is  ycur  joyous  ciiy?'  It  appears  likewife  from 
§  xxvll.  12.  Ezekiol  >)■,  that  Tardnlh  was  the  merchant  with  whom 
I'yre  traded  for  filver,  iron,  tin,  and  lead,  and  that 
-  this  trade  was  carried  on  in  fairs. 
The  i.ripl-  "  Fro.m  all  ihefe  paifages,  it  feems  to  be  evident, 
n;il  Tarfii-  that  the  defcend.ants  of  Tarfliifli  fettled  on  the  weftern 
iih  where  co-jfj-  pf  j^([^  Minor ;  that  thefe  people  were  addicted 
■Ctuatcd.  j.^  navigation  and  commerce  ;  that  in  the  courfe  of 
their  traffic  they  were  connefled  with  the  Tyrians 
and  Phcenicians ;  that  the  commerce  they  carried 
en  coufilled  of  tilver,  iron,  tin,  and  lead  ;  that  the 
people  of  Tarfliifli  were  connefted  with  KIttim  and 
the  ifles  of  the  Grnviles  which  are  confeifedly  fituated 
toward  the  ncrth  and  well:  of  JuJea. 

"  But  left,  after  all  a  fafl  fo  fully  authenticated  fliould 
Rill  be  called  in  rjueftion,  I  fliall  add  one  proof  more, 
which  will  place  the  matter  beyond  the  reach  of  doubt 
and  rontroverfy. 

"  When  the  prophet  Jonah  intended  to  flee  from  the 
prcfence  cf  the  Lord,  in  order  to  avoid  preaching  at 
Nineveh,  kt  us  fee  w^here  the  peevifli  deferter  embark- 
ed. (Jonah  i.  3.)  '  And  Jonah  r',  f :  up  to  flee  un- 
to Taiiliilh,  from  the  prefence  ol  the  Lord,  and  went 
dov/n  to  Joppa  ;  and  he  found  a  fliip  going  to  Tarfliifli, 
and  he  p  lid  the  fare  thereo'',  and  went  down  into  it, 
to  go  with  them  into  Tarfliifli,  from  the  prefence  of 
the  Lord.'  Every  body  knows  that  Joppa  or  Ja- 
phah  ftood  upon  the  Ihore  of  the  Mcc'iterranean  ;  of 
courfe  the  fugitive  prophet  had  determined  to  go  to 
fome  very  diftant  region  welVvvard,  and  by  that  means 
„,  .  to  get  as  fiir  from  Ninaveh  as  poflible." 

the  Tarfli-  Having  thus  proved  to  a  demonllration,  that  the 
iih  of  So:o.  original  Tarfliifli  was  a  region  on  the  wcllern  coaft  of 
mon.  4 


Afia  Minor,  where  either  the  patriarch  of  that  name,     Ophir. 
or  foriie  of  his  immediate  defcendants,  planted  a  colo-  ' 

ny,  !l  I  cmains  to  determine  whether  this  was  aftually 
the  L  juntry  from  v.-hich  Solomon  imported  the  vaft 
<|i'ant!ties  of  lllver  incistioned  by  the  facred  hillorian. 
That  it  was  not,  our  author  frankly  acknowledges ; 
and  therelore,  fays  he,  we  muft  look  out  for  Solomon's 
Tailhifli  in  fome  other  quarter  of  the  glohe. 

To  pave  the  way  for  this  difcovery,  he  very  juftlf 
obferves,  that  it  h;is  at  all  times  been  a  common  prac- 
tice to  transfer  the  name  of  one  country  to  another,  in 
confccjuence  of  fome  analogy  or  refemblance  between 
them.  It  has  likewife  often  happened,  that  when  a 
commodity  was  brought  from  a  very  diftant  country 
by  a  very  diftant  people,  the  people  to  whom  it  was 
imported  have  taken  it  (or  granted  that  it  was  pro. 
duced  in  the  region  from  which  it  was  immediately 
brought  to  them.  Of  th-^  trt'th  of  ti.is  pofition  no 
man  acquainted  with  tlic  Greek  and  Roman  poets  can 
lor  a  moment  entertain  a  doubt.  H;nce  the  AjTyrium 
amomtim  of  Virgil,  and  the  AJfyrium  mjlalathrum  of 
Horace,  though  thefe  articles  were  the  produil  not  of 
Alfyria  but  of  India.  The  Jews,  who  w-ere  as  little 
acquainted  v/ith  foreign  countries  as  the  Greeks  and 
Romans,  had  very  probably  the  fame  notions  with 
them  refpecting  articles  of  commerce  ;  and  if  fo,  they 
would  undoubtedly  fjppofe,  that  the  filver  fold  by 
the  merchants  of  Tarlhilh  was  the  produdt  of  that 
country.  When  this  miftake  came  to  be  difcovered 
they  very  naturally  transferred  the  name  TarJhiJJjhom  xhe  ?ame 
the  country  of  the  merchants  to  that  of  the  articles  of  ore 
wrich  they  imported.  Let  us  now,  fiys  our  author,  country 
try  if  we  cannot  find  out  where  that  country  was.  transfe-red 

It  has  been  already  lliown,  by  quotations  from  '"  ^°°'''"'* 
Ilaiah  and  E/.ekiel,  that  the  merchants  of  Tarihifli 
traded  in  the  markets  of  Tyre  with  filver,  iron,  lead, 
and  tin.  To  thefe  authorities,  we  fl^iall  add  another 
from  Jeremiah  :  "  Silver  (fays  that  prophet)  fpread 
into  plates  is  brought  from  Tarfliilh."  "  But  in 
Spain  continues  our  learned  differtator),  all  thofe  com- 
modities were  found  in  the  greateft  abundance.  All 
the  ancient  authors  who  defcribe  that  region  dwell 
with  rapture  en  its  filver  mines.  This  faft  is  too  ge- 
nerally known  to  need  to  be  fupported  by  authorities. 
Spain  was  then  the  region  which  furniflied  Solomon's 
traders  with  the  immenfe  mafs  of  filver  he  is  faid  to 
have  imported.  This  was,  one  might  fay,  the  mo- 
dern Tarfliilh  ;  and  indeed  both  JoYephus  and  Eufe- 
bius  are  pofitive  that  the  pofterity  of  Tarlhilh  aflual- 
ly  peopled  that  country.  If  this  was  an  early  opinion, 
as  it  certainly  was,  the  Jews  would  of  courfe  deno- 
minate Spain  from  the  patriarch  in  queftion. 

"  I  have  ihov.'n  above,  that  the  inhabitants  of  Tar- 
fliifli were  ftriclly  connefted  with  tiie  Kittim  or  Gre- 
cians ;  I  Ihr.U  here  produce  an  authority  which  will 
prove  to  a  demimilration  that  the  Kittim  had  extend- 
ed their  commerce  into  that  part  of  AiVica  now  called 
Barbary. 

"  The  Prophet  Eieklcl,  (xxvii.  6.)  defcribing  the 
fplendour  and  magnificence  of  Tyre,  tells  us,  '  that 
the  company  of  the  Alliurites,  made  her  benches  cf 
ivory,  brought  from  the  ifles  of  Kittim.'  In  the  firft 
place,  I  mull  obferve,  thit  there  is  probably  a  fmall 
error  in  the  orthography  of  the  word  Alhurim.  This 
term  is  every  where  in  fcripture  tranflated  AfTyrians, 
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'.  v.-liicli  tranflatlon  is  certainly  jud:.  But  how  tlic  Af- 
"■'  ryri;>ns  could  export  ivory  from  tlie  iflcs  of  Kiuim, 
and  failiion  It  ir.to  benches  for  the  Tyriiin  Mariners, 
is,  in  my  opinion,  a  pvobl^inof  no  eafy  fouulon.  Tlie 
fafl  is,  Afhurim  Ihould  bs  Aihcrim,  that  is,  the  com- 
pany of  the  men  of  Alher.  The  tribe  of  Afher  ob- 
tained its  inheritance  in  the  iicighbourhood  of  Tyre; 
(fee  Jolli.  r.h.  28.)  '  And  Hebron,  avid  Rehob,  and 
Hammon  and  Canah,  unto  Zidon  the  great.'  The 
companies  of  the  tribe  of  the  Aflierites  then,  and  not 
the  A  tlmrim,  were  the  people  vrho  manufaflnrcd  the 
benche;  in  queftion. 

"  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  Ivon'  of  wliicli  thefe  imple- 
ments were  formed  w.is  imported  frorp.  the  ifles  of 
Kittim,  tl;at  is,  froin  Greece  and  its  neighbourhood. 
Thcfe  iflands,  it  is  certai:i,  r.cver  produced  ivory. 
They  mul  therefore  have  imported  it  from  fome  other 
country  ;  but  no  other  country,  to  which  the  Greeks 
and  their  neighbours  could  have  extended  their  com- 
merce, except  the  r.orth  of  Africa,  produced  that  com- 
modity. The  concluHon  then  is,  that  the  maritime 
Hates  of  Afiii  Minor,  Greece,  and  probably  the  He- 
trufcanr.  on  the  weft  coafl  c>f  Italy,  carried  on  a  gain- 
ful commerce  with  Spain  and  barbary  at  a  very  early 
period. 

"  Wc  have  now  feen  that  the  original  Tarfiiifli  on  the 
coaft  of  Afui  Minor  did  not  produce  tlie  metals  im- 
ported by  Solomon's  fleet;  that  no  Tarfhilh  is  to  be 
found  in  the  eallern  pai  ts  of  the  globe  ;  that  the  Tar- 
fliilh  we  are  in  quelt  (tf  was  undoubtedly  fituated  fome- 
where  towards  the  weft  of  Judea  :  we  have  ihown  that 
the  mercantile  people  of  Alia  Minor,  Greece,  and  pro- 
bably of  Italy,  aftually  impoited  fome  ofthofe  articles 
from  the  coall;  of  Africa  ;  ;^ve  have  hazarded  a  con- 
jeflure,  that  Spain  was  the  modern  Tarlhifh,  and  that 
very  country  from  which  Solomon  imported  his  fd- 
ver,  and  the  Tyrians  their  filver,  iron,  tin,  and  lead. 
L,et  ns  now  make  a  trial  whether  we  cannot  exhibit 
fome  internal  proofs  in  fupport  of  the  hypothefis  we 
have  above  adopted. 

"  The  ancients  divided  Spain  into  three  parts,  Boc- 
tica,  Luhtania,  and  Travaconenfis.  Bcctica  is  the 
modern  Andalufia.  It  ftretched  along  tlie  Fretum 
Hereuleum,  or  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  to  the  mouth  of 
Guadaiquiver.  Tills  rc::ion  is  thought  by  feme  to 
have  been  the  Elyfian  fields  of  the  poets.  The  liver 
EcEtis,  which  divides  it,  is  called  Tarteffus,  by  Ari- 
fiori;,  Stefichorus,  Strabo,  Paufanias,  Steph.  Byzant, 
and  Avianus.  Here  too  v.e  have  a  city  and  a  laLe  of 
the  fapie  n;nr.e.  But  TarteiTus  is  polllively  the  very 
fame  vv  ith  Tarihifn.  The  Phcenicians,  by  chaB^'mg/c/.-in 
into  l/jdu,  made  it  Tartifn.  The  Greeiis  manufactured 
the  reft,  by  changing  Tartilh  into  Tartis,  and  in  pro- 
cefs  of  time  into  TafiT»T«-cc.  That  the  Phoenicians 
aflually  changed  Ji-iin  into  i/?au  is  certain ;  for  Plu- 
tarch tells  lis  in  the  life  of  Sylla,  that  in  their  lan- 
guage an  or  was  called  fisr,  which  is,  no  doubt,  the 
I'am.e  with  the  HebrewyZ'O/-. 

"  From  this  deduction,  it  appears  highly  probable  at 
kaft,  that  the  Spanilh  Boetica  v/as  originally  called 
'J'crjh'ifl:.     Indeed  this  fimilarity  of  names  has  operat- 
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ed  fo  powerfully  on  the  learned  Bochart,  and  on  iorci'. 
other  moderns  of  no  mean  figure,  that  they  h;',vc  po- 
fitively  affirmed,  as  Jofephus  had  done  before  them, 
that  the  patriarch  Tarfiiifla  aftually  fettled  in  that 
country.  This  I  (liould  thinic  not  iiltogethcr  pro- 
bablf  ;  but  ih.u  his  defccndants  who  fettled  on  the 
coaft  of  Afia  Minrr  colonized  Bcctica,  and  carried  on 
an  uninterrupted  commerce  to  that  country,  along 
with  the  Phoenicians,  for  many  centuries  after  it  was- 
peopled,  and  that  from  the  circnmftances  above  nar- 
rated, it  was  denominated  Tar/I.'ijlj,  arc  fafts  too  pal- 
pable tn  admit  of  contradiflion. 

"  Let  us  now  fee  whether  this  Bcetica,  v.here  I  have 
endeavoured  to  fix  the  fituation  of  the  Tarilvlh  of  the 
fcriptures,  was  a'flually  furni'lied  with  thofe  articles  of 
commerce  which  are  faid  to  have  been  imported  from 
that  country.  To  enlarge  on  this  topic  would  be  al- 
together fuperflurais.  Diodcrus  Siculus,  t-trabo,  Po- 
lybius,  Pliny,  Solinus,  and,  in  one  word,  all  the 
Greek  and  Roman  hiftorians  who  have  mentioned 
that  region,  have  unanimoufly  exhibited  it  as  the  na- 
tive land  of  filver,  iron,  and  tin  :  t3  thefc,  contrary  to 
the  opinions  of  the  celebrated  modern  traveller,  they 
likewife  add  gold  in  very  large  quantities." 

Our  author  having  thus  afcertained  the  fituation  of 
Tarihifti,  proceeds  to  prove,  by  a  mafs  of  evidence  too 
large  for  our  infertion,  that  the  Edomircs  and  Ty- 
rians  had  doubled  the  cape,  and  almoft  encompafled 
Africa,  long  before  the  era  of  S:)lomon.  Then  refer- 
rine;  to  i  Kings,  chap.  ix.  ar^d  x.  2  Chi-on.  vili.  ix. 
2  Kings  xxii.  and  2  Chrcn.  xx.  he  obferves,  that  frrm 
thefe  authorities  it  appears  inJubitable,  that  the  fleets 
of  Solomon  and  Hiram  failed  from  Eloth  and  Ezior.- 
geber ;  that  the  voyages  to  Ophir  and  Tsifniflr  were 
exaiflly  the  fame,  performed  at  one  and  the  fame  time, 
by  the  very  fame  fleet ;  which  muft  neceflarily  have  en- 
compafled the  peninfula  of  Africa  before  it  could  ar- 
rive at  the  country  of  Tarlhilli.  This  being  the  cafe, 
the  traders  might  eafily  enough  colled  the  gold  on 
the  coaft  of  Guinea,  or  on  what  is  now  vulgaily 
c.illed  tiie  Gold  Conji.  The  ivory  they  might  readily 
enough  procure  on  the  Barbary  coaft,  oppofite  tJ 
Tarihifa.  In  Africa,  too,  they  might  hunt  ape^, 
monkies,  baboons,  &c.  ;  and  peacocks,  or  ratlier  par- 
r'lts,  and  parroqucis,  they  might  furptife  in  tlie  forefts 
which  abounded  en  the  coaft.  In  Spain,  filver,  iron, 
lead,  and  tin,  were,  one  may  fay,  the  native  produce 
of  the  foil.  Even  at  this  early  period,  the  Phcenician 
navigators  had  difcovered  the  Cafflterides,  or  Scilly 
iflands  and  Cornwall;  and  from  that  region,  in  com- 
pany with  the  merchant?,  may  have  lupplisJ  them 
with  that  rare  commodity. 

"  I  have  fnppofed  tV'at  the  navy  of  Solrmon  a".d  Hi- 
ram c'v  Hefted  their  gold  in  the  courf>  of  their  voyas^e 
fomewhcro  on  the  coaft  of  Ahica,  beyond  the  C::pe, 
for  the  following  reafons :  Had  tliey  found  the  golden 
fleece  at  Sofala  (a),  or  any  part  of  the  coaft  of  Afri- 
ca, they  would  have  chofcn  to  return  and  unlade  at 
Eloth  or  Ezion-geber,  rather  than  purfue  a  Ion?::;  and 
dantrerous  courfe,  quite  round  Africa,  to  Tarfliifii  ;  to 
\\hich  laft  country  they  might  have  fhaped  their 
F  f  courfe 
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(a)  That  Scfala  oppofite  to  the  ifland  of  Madagafcar  was  Ophir,  wasan  ancient  conjecture.    See  Bocchart. 
Chan.  1.  2.  cap.  27.  p.  160.  4to. 
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Oj'hir.     couife  much  more  commodioully  fr(  m  ZiJon,  Tyre    performed  a  voyage  round  Africa,  in  that  age,  in  the 

— ■^ Jjppa.  f<c.     But  bsing  obliged  to  double  the  Cape    fame  manner  as  that  of  Neclio  did  two  centuries  af- 

111  queO:  cif  fome  of  thei'e  aiticles  which  they  were  en-    ter. 

joinsd  to  import,  they  puflied  onward  to  Tarlhilfi,  "  Upon  the  whole,  I  conclude,  that  the  original 
and  returned  by  the  pillars  of  Hercules  to  Tyre,  or  Ophlr,  which  is  really  Aufiror  Aufr,  was  fituated  on 
p«rh;ipi  to  Jiippa,  &c.  Their  next  voyage  commeu-  the  fjuthol  Arabia  Felix,  between  Sheba  and  Havilah, 
ced  irom  one  or  other  of  thefe  ports,  from  wliich  they  which  lall  was  encompad'ed  by  one  of  tlie  branches  of 
dire^^ed  their  courfe  to  Tarlhiih  ;  and  having  taken  the  river  rf  Paradlfe  :  that  the  name  Ophir,  i.  e.  Aufr, 
in  part  of  their  lading  there,  they  afterwards  coafted  was,  in  c  nfequence  of  its  rcfemblance,  in  procefs  of 
round  Afiica,  and  fo  anived  once  more  at  Eloth  or  time  trantterrcd  to  a  region  on  the  coal!  of  Africa; 
Ezion-geber.  aiid  that  fiom  it  iirit  ylfer  and  then  Africa  was  deno- 

"  Let  us  now  attend  to  the  fpace  of  time  in  wliich  minatcd  :  that  the  primitive  Tarlhiih  was  Cilicia,  and 
thefe  voy.*ge3  were  perfcirmed.  We  are  told  exprefs-  that  the  Jews  applied  tliis  name  to  all  the  commercial 
ly  (2  Chron.  ix.  21.)  that  once  every  three  years  date'-,  on  the  coall  of  Afia  Minor,  and  perhaps  of  Ila- 
came  the  fliips  of  Tarlliilh,  &c.  This  is  exa>5tly  the  ly,  tiiere  being  ftrong  prefumptions  that  the  Tyrrhe- 
time  one  would  naturally  imagine  necelfary  to  per-  nians  were  coloi'ills  from  Tarlhiih  ;  that  Boetica,  and 
form  fiich  a  diftant  voyage,  at  a  period  when  naviga-  perhaps  fome  otlier  regions  of  Spain,  being  planted 
tion  was  ftill  in  its  infancy,  and  mariners  feldom  ad-  with  colonies  from  Tarlhifli,  likevvife  acquired  the 
ventured  to  lofe  fight  of  the  coaft.  Of  this  we  have  name  of  Tarlhifli ;  that  the  Tyrians  were  (triflly  con- 
an  irrefragable  proof  in  the  hiftory  of  a  voyage  round  nected  with  the  merchants  of  Tarfliifli  in  their  com- 
tlie  very  fame  continent,  undertaken  and  accompliihed  mercial  enterprizcs ;  that  Tarfliilfi  was  certainly  fitu- 
in  the  very  fame  fpace  ot  time,  about  two  centuries  ated  wellward  from  Judea,  Phoenicia,  &c. ;  that  no 
after.  other  country   in  the  weftern   quarters  produced  the 

"  We  learn  from  Herodotus,  1.  2.  cap.  149.  that  Ne-    commodities  imported  by  the  two  kings,  except  Spain 
chus,  one  of  the  later  kings  of  Egypt,  whom  the  fcrip-    and  tlie  oppofite  coalls  ;  that  this   country,  in  thofi 
ture  calls   Pharaoh  Necho,    built  a   great  number  of    ages,  produced  not  only  filver,  iron,  tin,  and  lead,  but 
Ihlps,  both  on  tl'.e   Red  S;a  and  the  Mediterranean,     likewife  gold  in  great  abundance  ;  that  the  merchants 
Tlie  fame  hilloiian,  lib.  4.  cap.  42.  informs  us,  that    of  Kittim  imported    ivory,    of  which  the  Alhcrites 
this  entcrprifmg  monarch  projected  a  voyage  round    made  benches  fcr  the  Tyrians ;  which  commodity  they 
the  continent  of  Africa,  which  was   aflually  accom-     mull  have  piirchafed  on  the  coaft  of  Barbary,  where 
phlhed  in  the  fpace  of  three  years.     In  the  condudl  of    the  Jews  and  Phoenicians  would  nnd  the  fame  article  ; 
this   enterprife,  lie  employed  Phcenician  mariners,  as    that  Tarlhiih  being  fitu.ited  in  Spain  ;  it  was  impoffible 
Solomon  had  done  b;fore  him.     Thefe,  we  may  fup-    for  a  fleet  failing  from  Eloth  or  Ezion-geber,  to  ar- 
pofe,  were  aflllled  in  the  courfe  of  this  navigation  by    rive   at  that  country  without  encompalling  Africa; 
charts  or  journals,  or  at  leaft  by  traditional  accounts    that  of  courfe,  the  fleet  in  quellion  did  aflually  en- 
derived  irom  tlieir  ancellors  :  Thefe  navigators  (fiys     compafs  that  continent ;  that  the  Ophir  of  Solomon 
the  hilt.rian)  took  their  departure  from  a  port  on  the    mut  have  been   fituated  fomewhere   on  the  coaft  of 
Red  Sea,  and  filling  from  thence  into  the  fouthern     Africa,  to  the  weif  of  the  Cape,  bccaufe  from  it  the 
ocean,  and,  in  the  beginning  of  autumn,  landing  on  the    courfe  to  Tarlhiih  was  more  elegible  than  to  return 
coaft  of  Aliica,  there  they  lowed  Ibme  grain  which  they     the  fame  way  back  to  Ezion  geber." 
had  carried  out  v/ith  them  onboard  their  velfels.  In  this         Our  author  fupports  this  ccncluficn  by  many  ether 
place  they  waited  till  the  crop  was  i  ipened  ;  and,  having     arguments  and  authorities,  v.hich  the  limits  prefcribed 
cut  it  down,  they  proceeded  on  their  voyage.     Having    us  will  not  permit  us  to  detail ;  but  perhaps  the  arti- 
fpent  two  years  in  this  navigation,  in  the  third  they    cle  might  be  deemed  incomplete,  if  we  did  not  fhow 
lelurned  to  Egypt,  by  the  pillars  ot  Hercules.     Thefe    how  he   obviates  an  objection  that  will  readily  occur 
mariners,  adds  the  author,  reported  a  facT:,  which,  for     to  his  theory.     "  If  the  original  Ophir  was  feated  on 
his  part,  he  could  by  no  means  believe  to  be  true  ;     the  coalt  of  Arabia  Felix,  and  the  modern  region  of 
namely,  that  in  one  part  of  their  courfe  their  Ihadows    the  fame  name  on  the  weft  coaft  of  Africa,  it  may 
tell  on  their  right  ;  a  circumftance  which  gives  confi-    be  made  a  queftion,  how  the  latter  country  came  to 
derable  weight  to  the  truth  ot  the  relation."  be  denominated  from  the  foimer?  Nothing  (fays  our 

"  Let  it  now  be  obferved,  that  Phcenician  mariners  authur)  can  be  moreeafy  than  to  anfwer  this  queftion. 
r.avigated  the  fleet  of  Solomon  :  the  fame  people  con-  The  praflice  of  adapting  the  nameof  an  ancient  country 
ducted  that  ot  Necho  :  the  fleet  of  Necho  fpent  three  to  a  newly  d  fcovered  one,  efembling  the  other  in  ap- 
years  in  the  courfe  of  its  voyage  ;  that  of  Solomon  pearance,in  fituati  .n,  inHgure,  in  diftance,  in  thenatuie 
did  the  fame  in  its  courfe  about  two  centuries  before  :  of  the  (.liiriate,  produ(ftions,  &l-.  has  ever  been  fo  com- 
the  fleet  of  Ntcho  failed  from  a  port  in  tlie  Red  Sea  ;  iriLn,  that  to  produce  inftances  would  be  altogether 
that  of  Solomon  tofk  its  departure  from  Ekth  or  fuperfluous.  I'he  newly  difcovered region  on  the  coaft 
E/.ion-gebcr,  fituated  on  the  fame  lea  :  the  fleet  of  the  of  Africa  abounded  with  the  fame  fpecies  of  commo- 
formtr  returned  by  the  pillars  C'f  Hercules;  that  if  dities  by  which  the  original  one  was  dift'nguillied  ; 
llie  latter,  ac  oid:ng  to  the  hypothefis,  purfued  the  and,  of  courfe,  the  name  of  the  latter  was  annexed  to 
very  lame  route.     Such  a  coincidence   of  fimilar  cir-    the  former." 

C'.iniftances  united  with  th' fe  adduced  in  the  prece-  Whether  Mr  Bruce's  hypothefis  or  Dr  Dcig's,  re- 
dir'g  part  of  this  article,  feem  to  prove  almoft  to  a  fpefling  the  long  difputed  fituation  of  Solomon's  0/i/v>, 
dtmonftration,  that  the  navy  of  Hiram  and  Solomon    be  the  true  one,  it  is  not  for  us  to  decide.     Both  are 
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plaufible,  bc^h  arc  fupported  by  much  ingenuity  and 
uncommon  erudiiiun  ;  but  we  do  not  think  that  tiie 
arguments  of  either  writer  fnrnilh  a  complete  confu- 
tation of  thofe  adduced  by  the  olher.     Sub  jiulke  lis 

OPKIRA,  in  botany:  A  genus  of  the  monogynia 
order,  belonging  to  the  oift.indria  clafs  of  plants.  The 
involucrum  isbivalvular  and  triflorous ;  the  corolla  te- 
trapotalous  above  ;  the  berry  unilocular. 

OPHITES,  in  natural  hift.iry,  a  fort  of  variegated 
marble,  of  a  duflcy-green  ground,  fprinkled  with  Ipcts 
of  a  lighter  green,  otherwife  ciW^d  ferpenthie.  See  the 
article  Marble. 

Ophites,  in  church-hiftory,  Chrifllan  heretics,  fo 
called  both  from  the  veneration  they  had  for  the  fer- 
pent  that  tempted  Eve,  and  the  vi-orfliip  they  paid  to 
a  real  fcrpeiit :  they  pretended  that  the  ferpent  was 
Jefus  Chrill,  and  that  lie  taught  men  the  knowledge 
cf  good  and  evil.  They  dilbngu'fhed  between  'Jfiu 
and  Chiijt :  Jefus,  they  laid,  was  born  of  the  Virgin, 
but  Chiift  cama  down  from  heaven  to  be  united  with 
liim;  Jefas,  was  crucified,  but  Chrift  had  left  him  to 
return  to  heaven.  They  diflinguilhed  the  God  of  the 
Jews,  whom  they  termed  jjldjhjoih,  fiom  the  fu- 
preme  God  :  to  the  former  they  afcribed  the  body,  to 
the  latter  the  foul  of  men.  They  had  a  live  f;rpent, 
which  they  kept  in  a  kind  of  cage;  at  certain  times 
ihey  opened  the  cage-door,  and  called  the  ferpent : 
the  animal  came  out,  and  mounting  up  n  the  table, 
twined  itfelf  about  fome  loaves  of  bread  ;  this  bread 
they  broke  and  dillributed  it  to  the  company,  who  all 
killed  the  ferpent :  thi-.  they  called  the  Euchmijl. 

OPHRY6,  twvblade:  A  genus  of  the  diandria 
order  belonging  to  the  gynandria  clafs  of  plants;  and 
in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  7  th  order, 
Orch'ule,r.  The  neiflarium  is  a  little  carinated  below. 
The  fpecies  are  numerous,  but  the  moft  remarkable 
are  the  following : 

1 .  The  wata,  oval  leav:d  ophrys,  or  common  iivy- 
Ihde,  hath  a  bulbous,  tibrated  root  ;  crowned  by  two 
oval,  broad,  obtufe,  veined,  oppofite  leaves  ;  an  ere(S}, 
fucculcnt.  Green  ftalk,  fix  or  ei-ght  inches  high,  na- 
ked above,  and  terminated  by  a  loofe  fpike  ot  green- 
iih  flovveds,  having  the  lip  of  the  neitarium  bifid. 
The  flowers  ol  tliis  fpecies  rjfenible  the  figure  of  gnats. 

2.  The  f/tralis,  Jpiral  orcLii,  or  ti-'iple  ladt.s-irtjps, 
hath  bulbous,  oblong,  aggregated  routs ;  crowned  by 
a  clu'tler  of  oval,  pointed,  ribbed  leaves  ;  ered  llmple 
rtalks,  half  a  foot  high  ;  terminated  by  long  fpikes  of 
white  odoriferous  flowers,  hanging  to  one  fide,  having 
the  lip  of  the  nc'tarium  entire  and  crenated. 

3.  The  ti!iltis-av:s,  or  b'ird's-i:ejl,  hath  a  bulbous,  fi- 
brated,  cluftered  loot;  upright,  thick,  fucculeat  ftalks, 
a  foot  high,  ihcathed  by  the  leaves,  and  terminated 
by  loofe  fpikes  of  pale-brown  flowers  ;  having  the 
lip  of  the  neflarium  bifid. 

4.  The  anlhropophori:,  mar.Jhapcd  ophrys,  or  man-or- 
ch'is,  hath  a  roundiih  bulbous  roiit;  crowned  with  three 
or  four  oblong  leaves  ;  upright  thick  ftalks,  rifing  a 
foot  and  a  half  lii;j;h  ;  adi'rned  with  narrow  leaves,  and 
terminated  by  loofe  fpik'.-s  of  greenilli  flowers,  repre- 
fenting  the  figure  of  a  naked  man  ;  the  lip  of  the  nec- 
tarium  linear  tirpartite,  with  the  middle  fcgnient  long- 
eft  and  bifid.  There  is  a  variety  with  brownifh  flow- 
ers tinged  with  green. 


5.  The  infeSlJera  or  Infea  orchis,  liath  two  roundifli     0;■.^ryl 
bulbcius  roots,  crowned  witli  oblong  leavsf ;  ercdc  leafy        .11. 
ftalks,  from  fix  to  10  or  12  inches  high,  terminated  by    OP""""' 
fpikes  ot  infect  fii;iped  greenilh  flower?,  having  the  lip 

of  the  neflarium  almoit  five-l^bed.  This  wonderful 
fpecies  exhibits  flowers  in  different  varieties,  that  rcprc- 
i'ent  Angular  figures  of  flies,  bees,  and  other  infcds  ; 
and  are  of  different  colours  in  the  varieties. 

6.  The  monorchis,  or  mujky-cphyrs,  hath  a  roundifli 
bulbous  root ;  crowned  with  three  or  four  cblong 
leaves;  an  ereifl  naked  fla'.k,  fix  inches  high;  termi- 
nated by  a  lojfe  fpike  ot  yellowifli,  nmihy-fcenteJ 
flowers. 

All  thefe  fix  fpecies  of  ophyrs  flower  in  fummer,  at 
diftlrent  times  in  different  ibrts,  from  May  until  July; 
and  in  moll  of  the  forts  exhibit  a  fingu'.arly  curious 
appearance.  The  plants  are  all  perennial  in  ro:;t,  which 
are  of  the  bulbi.us  flelhy  kind,  from  which  the  flower- 
flalks  rife  annually  in  fpring,  and  decay  in  autumn  ;  at 
which  period  is  the  proper  time  for  removing  the  roots 
from  cne  place  to  another.  They  all  grow  wild  in 
Britain,  S;c.  are  rcfidents  of  woods,  bogs,  marfliv 
grounds,  fterile  paftures,  chalky  foils,  and  the  Lke 
places,  where  they  flourilh  and  difplay  tlieir  Angular 
flowers  in  great  abundance,  from  v.hich  places  they 
are  introduced  into  gardens  for  variety;  and  having 
procured  fome  plants  at  the  proper  feafon,  and  planted 
them  in  foils  and  fituations  fomewhat  fimiiar  to  tfiat 
where  they  naturally  grow,  the  roots  will  abide  for  fe- 
veral  years  and  flower  annually. 

As  to  their  propagation,  it  may  be  tried  by  feed  iii 
a  fliady  border,  as  loon  as  it  is  ripe  ;  likewii'e  by  oti"- 
fets  from  the  root,  though  they  multiply  fparingly  ia 
gardens  :  however,  roots  of  fome  ftanding  may  be 
examined  at  the  proper  feafon,  and  any  ofl-fets  Sepa- 
rated and  planted  in  proper  places. 

OPHTHALMOSCOPY,  a  branch  of  phyfiognc- 
my,  which  deduces  the  knowledge  of  a  man's  temper 
and  manner  from  the  appearance  of  his  eyes. 

OPHTPIAEMIA,  in  medicine,  an  inflanimatirn 
of  the  membranes  which  invell  the  eye;  efpeciaily 
of  the  adnata,  or  albugineous  coat.  See  Medicine, 
11°  175. 

OPIATES,  medicines  of  a  thicker  confiftence  than 
a  fyrup,  prepared  with  opium  licarcely  fluid.  They 
confift  of  various  ingredients  made  up  widi  honey 
or  fyrup  ;  and  are  to  be  ufcd  for  a  long  time  ei- 
ther {>jv  purgative,  alterative,  or  corroborative  inten- 
tions. 

The  vrord  opiate  is  alfo  ufed  in  general,  for  any 
medicine  given  with  an  intention  to  procure  lle;p,  whe'- 
ther  in  the  form  of  clefluaries,  drops,  or  pills. 

OPINION  is  that  judgment  which  ihemind  forms 
ot  any  propofition  for  the  truth  or  falfehocd  of  which 
there  is  not  fufficient  evidence  to  produce  f;ience  or  ab- 
lolute  belief. 

That  the  three  angles  of  a  pl.in:  triangle  are  equal 
to  two  right  angles,  is  not  a  matter  of  opir.-o ;..  nor  can 
it  with  propriety  be  called  an  object  of  the  mathema- 
tician's belief:  he  does  more  than  believe  it ;  he  l:n:ivs 
it  to  be  true.  When  two  or  three  men,  under  no 
temptation  to  deceive,  declare  that  they  were  wi:- 
neffes  of  an  uncommon,  thoughnot  preternatural  event, 
tlieir  tefliniony  is  complete  evidence,  and  produces  ab- 
lulute  bil'cfixi  the  minds  of  thofe  to  whom  it  is  given  ; 
Y  i  z  bat 
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but  it  does  not   produce  fcicnce  like  rigid  demonflra-  ftrument  that  Ims  five  edgcj,  wl.icli  on  Seeing  {luck  in- 

ti.:n.     The  faft  is  not  doubted,  but  thofe  wbo  have  to  the  hcvid  makes  at  once  five  long  cuts  in  it ;  and 

it  on  report  do  not  ktio^u  it  to  be  true,  as  they  know  f'rrm  thefe  wounds  the  opium  flows,  :ind  is  next  djy 

the  truth  of  propofitions  intuitively  or  demonftrably  taken  off  by  a  perfon  wl'o  gOKS  round  th^j  field,  and 


Opium, 


certain.  When  one  or  two  men  relate  a  ftory  inclu- 
din2;  many  clrcumftances  to  a  third  perfon,  and  ano- 
the?comc3  who  poQitively  contradicts  it  eidicr  in  whole 
tr  in  part,  he  to  whom  thofe  jarrlnj  teftiinonies  are 
i^iven,  weighs  all  tlie  circumllances  in  hii  own  mnid, 
balances  the  one  againft  tiie  other,  and  lend 


more  or  lei's  wavering,  to  that  iide  on  which  the  cvi 


an  affl'iit 
his 


dence  appears    to   preponderate.     This  allent  is 
opinio?!  relpccling  tlie  faSs  of  which  he  has  received 
luch  diiterent  accounts 


put  up  jn  a  veffel  which  he  carries  fattened  to  Jus 
girdle ;  at  the  fame  time  that  this  opium  is  collected, 
the  opp.ifite  fide  of  the  pcppy-hcad  is  wounded,  and 
the  opium  colleiled  from  it  the  next  day.  They  dif- 
tinguilli,  hov.-ever,  the  produce  of  tKt;  ill  ft  wonnds 
from  that  of  the  fuccc^d'ng  ones ;  for  ih-;  firft  juice 
afforded  by  the  plant  i-j  greatly  fuperior  to  v.hatiiF  ob- 
tained afterwards.  Alier  ihey  have  colled^J  the  opi- 
um, they  moiften  it  with  a  fm.iU  quantity  of  wattr  or 
honey,  and  work  it  a  Ion'';  time  upon  a  flat,  h^.rd,  .md 


Opinions  arc  often  formed  of  events  not  yet  in  be-  fniccth  board,  v.-i,h  a  thick  and  (irong  ini'iniment  of 

ing.  Were  an  officer  from  the  combined  armies,  which  the  fame  wood,  till  it  becomes  of  the  confiflence  cf 

''ulyi79-are  juftnow*   beficging  Vaknciennes,  to  come  into  pitch;    and  then  work  it  up  with  their  hands,   and 

^  the  room  where  we  are  writing,  ar^d  tell  us  that  thofe  form  it  into  cakes  cr  rolls  for  lale. 
armies  are  in  gnod  health  and  high  fpirits ;  that  every         Opium  at  prefent  i-^.  in  great  elleem,  and  is  one  of 

fliot  which  the"  £re  upon  the  fortrcfs  produces  fome  the  mcfl  valuable  of  all  the  fimplc  medicines.     In  its 

effeift  •  and  that  they  have  plenty  of  excellent  provi-  effeifts  on  the  aniraaJ  fyllem,  it  is  the  moft  cxtraor- 


fions,  whilft  the  befieged  are  periihing  l.y  hunger;  wo 
ihould  abfolutely  believe  e^cry  faift  which  he  had  told  us 
upon  the  evidence  of  his  teftimony  ;  but  we  could  on- 
ly be  of  cpinion  that  the  garrifon  muft  foon  furrender. 
In  form.ing  opinions  of  this  kind,  upon  which,  in  a 
ereat    meafure.   depend,  our  Uicccfs  in  any  purluit, 


duKiry  fubftance  \\\  nature.     It  touches  the  nerves  as  r         .1. 
1  •  J  •       /-n-T  1  J  n  ,      lay  on  the 

It  were  by  mvigic  and  irreiilhble  power,  and  lleeps  the  jjifeafnof 

fenfes  in  fojgftiuhiwfs  ;  even  in  oppolltion  to  the  de- the Vifseia. 

termined  will  of  thcphilofopher  or  phyliologift,  appri- 

fed  (if  its  narcotic  elfecl. 

The  modification  of  m:itter  is  infinite  ;  and  who  fliall 


every  circumftance  Ihould  be  carefully  attended  to,  and     truly  fay  by  w-hat  peculiar  c  r  fpecific  configuration  of 


our  judgments  guided  by  former  experience.  Trut.'i 
is  a  thing  of  fuch  importance  toman,  that  he  fhould 
ahrays  purfue  the  beft  methods  of  attaining  it ;  and 
when  the  ohjeft  eludes  all  his  refearches,  he  fliould  re- 
medy ihe  difippointment,  by  attaching  himfelf  to  that 
which  has  the   Ihongeft  reiemblance  to  it ;  and  that 


its  parts,  o,pium,  even  In  the  quantity  of  a  hngle  grain, 
adminiftered  to  tJie  humiiii  body,  fliall  affuage  the  molt 
raging  pain,  and  procure  profound  fleep  ? 

The  aftion  of  matter  upon  matter,  thus  exempli- 
fied in  the  effect  of  opium  on  the  animal  fyftem,  is  not 
lefs    aftonilhlng    and  incomprehenfible,  than  that  of 
which  moft  refenihles"  truth  is  c-aWcA  probabilily,  as  the    fpirit  upon  matter  or  the  agency  cf  mind  on  the  mo- 
judgment  which  is  formed  of  it  \<,  termed  ojiiiwri.     See     tive  powers  of  the  body. 

Probability.  The  firil  effefls  of  cpiuin  arc  like  thofe  of  a  ftrong, 

OPITS,  or  Opitius   (Martin),  a  celebrated  Ger-    fiimulating  cordial,  but  are  fjon  fucceeded  by  univer- 


man  poet,  born  at  Brefl: 


aw  m   I  ;o7 


He  acquiied 


fal  languor  or  irrefiftible  propenfity  to  fleep,  attended 
with  dreams  of  the  moft  rapturous  and  enthufiaftic 
kind.  After  thofe  contrary  effe^s  are  over,  which 
are  generally  terminated  by  a  prcfufe  fweat,  the  body 
becomes  cold  and  torpid ;  the  mind  penfive  and  de- 
fponding ;  the  head  is  affedled  v. nh  ftupor,  and  the 
ftomach  with  ficknefs  and  naufta. 

It  is  not  our  bufinefs,  neither  is  it  in  our  power, 
to  reconcile  that  diverfity  of  opinion  which  has  late- 
ly prevailed  concerning  the  manner  in  which  opium 
produces  its  efffrcls ;  or  to  determine  whether  it  ac5ls 
fimply  on  the  brain  and  nerves,  or,  according  to  the 
experiments  of  Fontana,  on  the  mafs  of  blood  only. 

Opium  is  the  moll  fovereign  remedy  in  the  materia 
medica,  for  eafing  pain  and  procuring  fleep,  and  alfo 
the  moft  certain  antifpafmodlc  yet  known  ;  but,  like 
yellow,  fo  very  dark  and  diifsy  that  at  firft  it  appears  other  powerful  medicines,  becomes  highly  novcious  to 
black  :  it  has  a  dead  and  faint  fmell,  and  its  tafte  is  the  human  co-iftitulion,  ard  even  mortal,  when  impro- 
fery  bitter  and  acrid.  It  is  to  be  ch(;fen  moderately  ptrly  adminilf;red.  Its  liberal  and  long  continued  ufe 
i'rm,  and  not  too  fcft ;  its  fmell  and  tafte  fhould  be  has  been  obfervcd  greatly  to  injure  the  brain  and 
\try  ftrong,  and  care  is  to  be  taken  that  there  be  no  nerves,  and  to  diminifli  their  influence  on  the  vital 
cirty  or  ftony  matter  init.  organs  of  the  body.     By  its  fivft  effefts,  which  are 

Opium  is  the  juice  cf  the  papavei  album.,  or  w-hite  ei.liilaiatirg,  it  excites  a  kind  of  temporary  delirium, 
fOppy,  with  which  the  fields  <f  Afia  iS'Iinor  are  in  which  diflipates  and  exhaufts  the  fpirits  ;  and,  by  its 
many  places  fown,  as  ours  are  with  corn.  When  the  fubfequent  narcotic  power  occafions  ccnfuficn  of  ideas 
|i?ads  are  r.car  ripening,  they  wound  them  v.'lth  an  in-    and  lofs  of  memory,  attended  with  naufe.i,  giddinefs, 

headach, 


great  fime  by  his  Latin,  and  more  by  his  German 
poems ;  and,  retiring  to  Dantzic,  wrote  a  hiftory  of 
the  ancient  Daci :  he  died  of  the  plague  in  1639. 

Opit!  (Henry),  a  learned  Lutheran  divine,  born 
at  Altenburgh  in  Mifnia  in  1642.  He  was  profeiibr 
of  lheology"and  of  the  oriental  languages  at  Kiel, 
where  he  acquired  great  reputation  by  a  variety  of  ex- 
cellent works  concerning  oriental  hteiature  and  Pie- 
brew  antiquities.     He  died  in  1712. 

OPIUM,  in  the  materia  medica,  is  an  infpiffatcd 
juire,  partly  of  the  refinous  and  partly  cf  the  gummy 
kind,  broi-gl.t  to  us  in  cakes  from  eight  ounces  to  a 
pound  weight.  It  is  very  heavy,  cf  a  denfe  texture, 
and  not  perfeflly  dry  ;  but,  in  general,  eafily  receives 
an  impreillon  from  the  finger  :  its  colour  is  a  brownilh 
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Opium,    licadach,  antl  conRipalion  of  the  bov^'vl ;  ;   in  u  word, 

'~~~^' it  feems  to  i'ui'pind  or  diminilh  all  the  naiural  fecretinns 

aad  excretions  of  the  bojy,  that  of  perlph-ation  only 
excepted. 

Thi~'fc  who  t.xke  opiatn  to  exxefs  become  enervated 
and  Toon  look  old  ;  when  deprived  of  it,  tJiey  are  faint  ; 
and  experience  the  langTur  and  dt-jedion  of  fpirits  com. 
mon  tn  fuch  as  drink  Ipirituous  liquors  in  excefs  ;  to 
the  bad  effefts  of  which  it  is  fimilar,  fnKe,like  thofe. 
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the  poif  n  was  ton  urong  to  admit  of  anyremcd)-;    Oi>;u!n. 
wlilch  accordingly  proved    taie,  and  the  unfortunate  Oiir>\.„.ti. 
ger.tleman  never  av/aked."  mum. 

Opium  applied  e;;tsrnally  is  emollicnr,  relaxing,  and 
difcnticnt,  and  greatly  promotes  fuppuration:  if  long 
kept  npon  the  ikin,  it  takes  off  tl-.e  hair,  and  always 
occafions  an  itching  in  it ;  fomctimes  it  c.Mdccrates  it, 
and  raifes  little  bliiler.s,  if  applied  to  a  tender  pait. 
Sometimes, on  external  applicalicn,  it  albys  pain,  and 


they  are  not  enfily  removed   without  a  repetition  of    even  occafions  ileep :   but  it  nuiR  by  no   means  b.; 


the  dole. 

By  the  indifcrlminate  ufe  of  that  preparation  of 
opium  called  Goii/n/s  ,  -irdiah  many  children  are  year- 
ly cut  off;  for  it  is  f.'-equently  given  dcfe  after  dofc, 
without  moderation,  by  ignor.'nt  women  and  merce- 
nary nurfeo,  t^  fdeni.e  the  ciies  ot  iniants  and  lull  thtm 
to  Ikep,  by  which  they  are  at  ia;l  rendered  llupiJ, 
inadive,  and  rickety. 

Opium  is  univerfally  known  to  be  ufed  as  a  luxury 
in  the  eaft.  Mr  Grofe  informs  us,  that  mod  of  the 
hard-labouring  people  at  Surat,  and  efpecially  the  por- 
ters, take  great  quantities  of  this  drug,  which,  they  pre- 
tend, enables  them  to  work,  and  carry  heavier  burdens 
than  they  otherwife  could  do.  Some  of  thefe,  our  au- 
thor aii'ures  us,  will  take  more  tlian  an  ounce  at  a  time 
without  detriiaent.  Many  people  in  opulent  circum- 
ftances  follow  the  fime  cuftom,  but  with  very  different 
motives.  Some  ufe  it  merely  iorthe  fake  of  tlic  ple.i- 
fmg  delirium  it  occafions  ;  others  for  venereal  purpo- 
fes,  as  by  this  means  they  can  lengthen  the  amorous 
congrefs  as  much  as  th.ey  pleafe,  though  they  thus  are 
certain  to  bring  on  an  ahfolute  impotency  and  prema- 
ture old  age  atlaft.  For  this  purpofe  it  is  ufually  ta- 
ken in  milk  ;  and  when  they  have  a  mind  to  check 
or  put  an  end  to  its  operation,  they  fwallow  a  fpoon- 
tul  or  two  of  lime  juice,  or  any  fimilar  acid. 

Befides  thefe  eS'eiSs  of  opium,  it  is  faid  by  the  In- 
dians to  have  a  very  Angular  one  in  bringing  on  a 
feemlng  heavinefs  of  the  head  ani  fleepinefs  of  the  eye, 
at  the  fame  time  that  it  really  produces  great  w.ilch- 
fulnefs.  It  is  alfo  confidered  as  a  great  infpiror  of 
cour.ige,  or  rather  infenfibility  to  danger;  fo  that  the 
commanders  make  no  fcruple  of  allowing  large  quan- 
tities of  it  to  the  foldiers  when  they  are  going  to  bat- 
tle or  engaged  in  any  hazardous  enterprize. 

The  beft  opium  in  the  world  is  faid  to  come  from 
Patna  on  the  river  Ganges,  where,  at  leaft,  the  great- 
efl  traffic  of  it  is  made,  and  troin  whence  it  is  export- 
ed all  over  India  ;  though  in  f  )me  p,,rts,  efpecially 
on  the  Malay  coaAs,  it  is  prohibited  under  pain  of 
death,  on  account  of  the  madnefs,  and  murders  con- 
fequent  upon  that  madnefs,  which  are  oqcafioned  by  it ; 
nocwithftanding  which  fevere  piohibition,  however, 
it  is  plentifully  fmuggled  into  all  thefe  countries. — The 
foil  aljout  t!ie  Ganges  is  accounted  beft  for  producing 
the  ftrongell  kind  of  opium  ;  of  which  the  following 
rem:irkabk  inftance  is  related.  "  A  nabob  of  thefe  parts 
having  invited  an  Englifa  fafiory  to  an  entertainment, 
a  young  gentleman,  a  writer  in  the  company's  fervice, 
fauntering  about  the  garden,  plu-ked  a  poppy  and 
fucked  the  head  of  it.  In  confequence  of  this  he  fell 
into  a  profiiur.d  deep  ;  cf  which  the  nabob  being  ap-, 
prifed,  and  likawif:  informed  of  the  particular  bed 
out  of  which  he  had  taken  the  flower,  expreifed  his 
forrov.' ;  acquainting  his  friends  at  the  fame  time  that 


applied  to  the  head,  efpecially  to  the  futtires  of  the 
llcuU  ;  for  it  has  been  knovvn  to  have  tlie  moft  terrible 
effects  in  this  application,  and  even  to  bring  on  dratii 
itfelf. 

It  appears,  too,  from  fomc  curious  experiments  made 
by  Dr  Leigh,  to  acl:  as  the  molt  pov/erful  of  all  11:;,  ptics.  ^"  "!'<:"- 
"  Havins;  laid  bare  the  crur.4  artery  nf  a  rabbit  (favs  ""''V"''!  """ 
the   Doftor),  I   divided   it,  %\'hen  the  blood  inilantly  [he  pronrr. 
flew  out  with  confiderable  vcficity  ;  fonie  of  a  flrong  titsof  opi- 
folution  Vv-as  then  applied  to  the  divided  artery,  the  "i".  f'tcv 
ends  of  which  in  a  Ihort  fpace  of  time  contradled,  and 
the  hxmorrhagy  ceafed.     The  fame  exj.eriment  was 
performed  on  the  brachial  artery  with  like  fuccefs." 

The  effects  of  a  flrong  folution  of  opium  upon  the 
heart,  appears  from  the  fame  experiments  to  be  ve.-y  ex- 
traordinary. "  I  opened  the  thorax  of  a  rabbit  (fays  the 
Doctor],  and  by  difl'eiftion  placed  the  heart  in  fidl  view; 
the  aorta  was  then  divided,  and  the  animal  bled  till  it  ex- 
pired. After  the  heart  had  remained  motionlefs  ten  mi- 
nute=,and  every  appearance  ol  life  had  ceafed  firthelame 
length  of  time,  I  poured  on  the  heart  a  quantity  of  my 
Itrong  folution  ;  it  was  inllantly  thrown  into  motion, 
which  continued  two  minutes:  1  then  added  more  of  the 
folution,  and  the  aftion  was  again  renewed.  By  thus 
repeating  my  applications,  the  motions  of  the  heart 
v.'ere  fupported  more  than  ten  minutes.  I  a'terward; 
opened  the  thorax  of  a  rabbit,  and,  without  doing  ap.y 
injury  to  the  large  blcod-vefl'cls,  placed  the  heart  in 
view.  A  quantity  of  my  flrong  folution  was  then  ap- 
plied to  it,  which  fo  accelerated  the  motions  as  to  rea- 
der it  impoUible  to  number  them  :  by  renewing  tlie 
application,  theie  were  continued  for  fome  confiderable 
time.  The  liirface  ot  the  litart  now  appeared  uncom-. 
monly  red,  and  continued  fo  feme  tnie." 

Opium  contains  gum,  refin,  eifential  oil,  fait,  and 
earthy  matter  ;  but  its  narcotic  or  fomniferous  power 
has  been  e.xperunentally  found  to  rchde  in  its  ejjentiai 
oil. 

OPOBALSA  MUM,  ia  the  materia  medica.  Opo- 
balfim,  01'  balm  of  Gilcad.     See  Amyris. 

Mr  Bruce,  Jie  celebrated  traveller,  whom  we  have 
frequentlyhad  occaiion  tointroducetoourreaders  with 
that  prai;e  to  which  we  thin'c  his  labours  have  fully 
eiititlcu  him,  employs  feveral  pages  of  his  Appendi.x 
io  afcertaining  tlie  antiquity  and  native  foil  of  the  bal- 
f'm-tree,  with  other  particulars  of  that  nature  ;  after 
which  he  gives  us  the  fo  lowing  account  of  the  opo- 
b;-.lfamum,  or  juice  flowing  from  it  :•' At  fud  v.'hen  it 
is  received  into  the  bottle  or  v.tfe  from  the  wound 
from  whence  it  illues,  it  is  of  a  light,  jellow  colour, 
app.ii-ently  tuvhid,  in  which  there  is  a  whitifu  calf, 
wl.i,:h  I  .ipprehe.id  are  the  globules  of  air  that  per- 
vade the  whole  of  it  in  its  tirll  ftate  of  fermentation  ; 
it  then  appears  very  light  upon  fiiaking.  As  it  fettles 
and  cools,  it  turns  clc.ir,  audlofes  thatmilkinefs  which, 

it. 
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Cpnli.ilfi-  i;  firft  had  waen  flowing  from  the  tree  into  the  bc.ttle. 
mum,  jt  i]ij;n  j-as  the  colour  cf  honey,  and  nppcari  more 
Orocalpa-  pj.^^  ^i^j  heivf  tfiJn  at  finl.  After  beinp;  I.ept  for 
^  "^'  years,  it  grows  a  much  deeper  yellov,',  and  of -the  co- 
lour of  gold.  1  have  feme  of  it,  which,  as  I  have  al- 
ready mentioned  in  my  travels,  I  got  from  th.e  C.idi 
f.f  Medina  in  176S;  it  is  now  ftiil  deeper  in  colour, 
fill  as  miirh  fo  as  the  yellov.'ilh  honey.  It  is  perfeflly 
fluid,  and  has  loft  very  little  either  of  its  tafte,  fmell, 
or  weight.  The  fmell  at  firft  is  violent  and  ftrongly 
pungent,  giving  a  feiifation  to  the  brain  like  to  that  of 
volatile  falts  when  raflily  drawn  up  by  an  incautious 
perfon.  This  lafts  in  proportion  to  its  frefhnefs ;  for 
being  neglefled,  and  the  bottle  uncorked,  it  quickly 
lofes  thii  quality,  as  it  probably  will  at  laft  by  age, 
whatever  care  is  taken  ot  it. 

"  In  its  pure  and  frelh  (late  it  diff'lvcs  eafily  in  wa- 
ter. If  dropped  on  a  woollen  c'oth,  it  will  wafii  out  ea- 
fdy,  and  leaves  no  ftain.  It  is  of  an  acrid,  rough,  pun- 
f;enttafte  ;  is  ufed  by  the  Arab?,  in  all  cornplaints  ot  tb.e 
Uomacli  and  bowels,  is  reckoned  a  powerful  antifcept'c, 
?.nd  of  ufe  in  preventing  any  infcdlion  of  the  plague. 
Thefe  qualities  it  now  enjoys,  in  all  probability,  in 
common  v.ith  the  various  balfams  we  have  received 
from  the  new  world,  fuch  as  the  balfam  of  Tolu,  of 
Peru,  and  the  reft  ;  but  it  is  always  ufed,  and  in  par- 
ticuLir  efteemed  by  the  ladies,  as  a  cofmetic  :  As  luch 
it  has  kept  up  its  reputation  in  the  eaft  to  this  very 
clay.  The  ii.anner  of  applying  it  is  this  :  You  firft  go 
into  the  tepid  bath  till  the  pores  are  fufficiently  open- 
ed; you  then  anoint  yourfelf  with  a  fmall  quantity, 
and  as  much  as  the  velfcls  will  abforb.  Never-fading 
youth  and  beauty  are  faid  to  be  the  confequences  of 
this.  The  purchafe  is  eafy  enough.  I  do  not  hear 
that  it  ever  has  be:n  thought  reftoratlve  after  the  lofs 
.:f  ei  her." 

OPOCALPASUM,  Opocarbasum,  or  Apocal- 
PASi'M :  a  gummy  refinous  fubftance,  which  has  a  llrong 
lefcmWance  to  the  beft  liquid  m\rrh,  and  which  in 
i!ie  time  of  Galen  they  mixed  vi'.h  myrrh.  It  was 
difficult,  according  to  this  writer,  to  diftinguilh  the 
<  ne  from  the  other,  unlefs  by  their  effeifls.  It  was  a 
poiftn  lus  juice,  whicli  frequently  produced  lethargy 
;ind  fudden  ftrangling.  He  declares,  that  he  has  known 
l';veral  perfons  who  died  in  confequence  of  inadvert- 
ently taking  myrrh  in  which  there  was  a  mixture  of 
rpocarbafum.  Perhaps  it  was  only  a  juice  compofcd  cf 
a  folution  of  euphorbi.i,  in  which  drops  of  cpium  were 
■jnacerateJ.  Pcifons  of  this  kind  have  from  time  imme- 
morial been  :is  common  in  Africa  as  that  of  arrows  poi- 
ibned  wiih  the  juice  of  the  mancanilla  is  in  Ameiica 
Mr  Bruce,  the  Abyffinian  traveller,  fays,  that  he  faw 
in  a  Mahometan  village  a  large  tree,  which  was  Co 
covered  with  knots  and  balls  of  gum  on  the  upper  part 
of  the  trunk  and  on  the  large  I  ranches,  that  it  had 
:i  monfti-ous  appearance.  From  fome  inquiries  which 
he  made  on  this  fubjeft,  he  found  that  certain  mer- 
chants had  broujrht  this  tree  from  the  con  .try  of  the 
g  )od  myrrh,  vdiich  is  Troglodytria  (for  it  does  not 
s^row  in  Arabia),  and  that  they  had  planted  it  for  tlie 
f  ike  of  its  gum  ;  with  which  thefe  Mudulmen  ftarch 
the  blue  fluffs  of  Surat,  which  tli.y  recti'/e  damaged 
from  M'lcha,  in  order  to  barter  them  with  the  G.dla 
and  the  Abyllinians.  This  tree  is  called  J^jJ/^j  ;  and 
'Mr  Bruce  declares  that  he  has  fecn  it  completely  cc- 
Vereti  with  beautiful  c:  imfon  fli>wers  of  a  very  u.'iconi- 


inon  ftruiflurc.  The  fame  traveller  obferve';,  that  the  Opocalpi- 
falfa  gum  is  well  calculated,  botli  on  accoui'.t  of  it;  '"•"• 
abundance  and  its  colcur,  to  aiL;mcnt  the  quantity  of  P"P^°'^'_ 
myrrh  ;  and  he  is  the  more  confirmed  in  his  opinion, 
b-.caufe  every  thing  leads  him  to  think  tliat  no  other 
gummiferous  tree,  poifcfcd  of  the  fame  pri  periics 
with  the  fa/la,  grows  in  the  myiih  country.  In  Ihort, 
he  thinks  it  alnioft  beyond  a  doubt  that  the  gum  of 
the  faffii-tree  Is  the  opocalpafurn  ;  and  he  fuppofes 
Galen  miftaken  in  afcribitig  any  filal  property  to  the 
drug,  and  that  many  were  believed  to  be  killed  by  it, 
whofe  death  miglit,  perhaps,  with  more  juftice,  have 
been  placed  to  the  account  of  the  phyfician.  Mf 
Bruce  adds,  that  though  the  Ti  nglodites  of  the  myrrh 
country  are  at  pref^nt  more  ignorant  than  iormerly, 
they  are  nevcrthelefs  well  acquainted  with  the  pro- 
perties of  their  fmiples ;  and  th.it  while  they  with  M 
increafe  the  f.ile  of  t'leir  commodities,  they  would 
never  mix  wi'h  them  a  poifon  which  muft  nec^fiarily 
diminilh  it.  In  this  we  accede  to  his  opinion  ;  but 
ve  muft  differ  from  him  when  he  ftys,  that  no  gum 
or  relin  with  which  we  are  acquainted  is  a  mortal  poi- 
fon :  the  lavages  of  both  hemil'pheres  are  acquainted 
with  but  too  many  of  them.  The  gum  of  the  faffa- 
tree,  according  to  Mr  Bruce,  if  of  a  clofe  fmooth 
grain,  of  a  brown  dull  colour,  but  fometimes  very 
tranl'parent ;  it  fwells  and  becomes  white  in  water; 
it  has  a  great  refemblance  in  its  properties;  to  gum  tra- 
gacanth,  and  may  be  eaten  with  all  fafety-  From  all 
lliis  it  appears  that  the  opocalpal'um  iiientioned  by 
Pliny  is  not  the  falfa  gum  defcribed  by  Mr  Bruce. 

OPOPANAX,  in  the  materia  mcdica,  is  a  gum- 
refin  of  a  tolerably  firm  texture,  ufually  brought  to  us 
in  loofe  granules  or  drops,  and  fumetimes  in  large 
mades,  formed  of  a  number  of  thefe  connected  by  a 
quantity  of  matter  of  the  fame  kind  ;  but  thefe  are 
ufually  loaded  with  extraneous  matter,  and  are  greatly 
inferior  to  the  pure  loofe  kind.  The  drops  or  gra- 
nules of  the  fine  opopanax  are  on  the  outfide  of  a 
brownilh  red  colour,  and  of  a  dufky  yellowifli  or 
whitilh  colour  within :  they  are  of  a  fomewhat  nnftu- 
ous  appearance,  fmooth  on  the  furface  ;  and  are  to  be 
chofen  in  cl-'ar  pieces,  of  a  ftrong  fmell  and  acrid 
tafte. 

This  gummy  fubftance  is  obtained  from  tlie  roots 
of  an  umbelliferous  plant,  which  grows  fpontaneciifiy 
in  the  warmer  countries,  and  bears  the  colds  of  this. 
The  juice  is  brought  from  Turkey  and  the  Eiul  In- 
dies ;  and  its  virtues  are  ihofe  of  an  attenuating  and  ape- 
rient medicine.  Boerhaave  freqeuntly  employed  it, 
along  v.'ith  ammoniacum  and  g.'ilbanum,  in  hypocon- 
driacal  difcrders,  obftrucffions  of  the  abdi.  fr.inal  vifce- 
ra,  and  fuppreQions  of  themenftrual  evacuations  from 
a  fluggiihnefs  of  raucous  humours,  and  a  want  of  due 
elallicity  of  the  f  ilids  :  with  thefe  intentions  it  is  an 
ulelul  ingredient  in  the  piluls  gummofx  and  compound 
powder  of  myrrh  cf  the  London  pharmacoj-ccia,  but  it 
is  not  employed  in  any  compoficion  of  the  iidinburgh. 
It  may  be  given  by  itfelf  in  the  dofe  of  a  Icruple,  or 
half  a  dram:  a  whole  dram  proves  in  many  cor.ftitu- 
tions  gently  purgative:  alfo  difpcls  flatulencies,  is 
good  in  afthnias,  in  inveterate  coughs,  and  in  difor- 
ders  of  the  head  and  nerves. 

Doctor  Woodville,  in  his  Medical  Botany,  gives  the 
follov.-ing  account  of  this  vegetable.  "  It  is  of  the 
dijyiia  order,  vcoA  j>.nUwdr'ia  clafs  of  plants  :  the  root  is 

perennial^ 
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Opojiarax  perennial,  thick,  flefliy,  tapering  like  the  garden  parf-    leJ  with  its  lnn.-n,  but  no  clfciitlal  oil  ii  obvaincJ  on 

' >' nep  :   the  (lalk  is  llronj;;,  branched,  rough  towards  the     con.mitling  moderate   qii::nlitlcs  to  the  operation." 

bottom,  and  rilts  fevcn  cr  eight  i'cet  in  lieight :   the     See  Pastanaca,  of  which  cpopanax  is  a  fpccies. 
leaves  arc  pinn:cted,  confifting  of  feveral  pairs  of  pinna-,         OPORTO,  or  Porto  ;  a  rich,  liandfome,  and  con- 
vvhich  are  oblonp,  ferrated,  veined,  and  towards  thi     fidcrable  town  of  Portugal,  in  the  province  rf  Eutre 
bafe  appear  nnformed  on  the  upper  fide:   the  flowers     Douro  and  Minho,  with  a  biihop's  ft-c.     It  is  a  pi  ice 
arc  fmall,  of  a  jellowilh  colour,  and  terminate  tlie     of  great  importance,  and  by  nature  almoft  impregnable, 
fteni  and  branches  in  flat  umbels;  the  general  and     It  is  notxl  for  its  ilrong  wines;  and  a  larE;e  quantity- 
partial  umbels  are  compofed  of  many  radii ;  the  gene-     is  from  thence  exported  into  Britain,  whe'nce  all  red 
lal  and  partial  involuci  a  are  commonly  both  wanting  ;     v^'ines  that  come  from   Spain  or  Portug:il  are  called 
all  the  florets  are  fertile,  and  have  an  uniform  appear-    port  tviw/s.     It  is  feated  on  the  declivity  of  a  moun'aiii 
ance  ;  the  petals  are  five,    lance  ihaped,  and  curled    near  the  river  Duerp,  wh'ch  forms  an  excellent  har- 
inwards  ;    the    five  filaments  are  i'preading,  curved,     hour.     W.  Long.  8.  i.  N.  Lat.  41.  c. 
longer  than  the  petals,  and  furnilhed  with  roundiih         OPOSSUiVI,  in  zoolog)'.     See  Didelphis. 
antheiae;  the  germen  is  placed  below  the  corolla,  fup-         OPPENHEIM,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  lower 

palatinate  of  the  Rhine,  and  capit.il  of  a  baillwic  vi 
the  fame  name  ;  feated  on  the  declivity  of  a  hiil  near 
the  Rhine.     E.  Long.  8.  20.  N.  Lat.  49.  48. 

OPPIANUS,  a  poet  and  grammarian  of  Anazarba 
in  Ciiicia,  in  the  fecond  century.  He  compoied  a  poem 
of  hunting,  and  another  of  fifhing,  for  which  Anto- 


porting  two  rellexed  ftyles,  whi.h  are  fupplied  with 
blunt  fligmata  ;  the  fruit  is  elliptical,  ccmpreifed,  di- 
vided into  two  parts,  containing  two  flat  feeds,  en- 
compafled  with  a  narrow  border.  See  Plate  CCCLI. 
It  is  a  native  of  the  foulh  ct  Europe,  and  flowers  in 
June  and  July. 

"  This  fpecies  of  parfnep  was  cultivated  in   173 1  ninus  Caracalla  gave  him  as  many  golden  crowns  as 

by  Mr  P.  Miller,  who  obferves,  that  its  'roots  are  there  were  verfes  in  his  poems  ;  they  were  hence  called 

large,  fwcet,  and  accounted  very  nouiifhing,'  there-  Oj^p'tan's  goldin  verfis.     He  died  in  the  30th  year  of 

fore  recommended  for  cultivation  in  kitchen-gardens,  his  age. 

It  bears  the  cold  of  our  climate  very  well,  and  com-  OPPILATION,  in  medicine,  the  aft  of  obftruc- 

monly  maturates  its  feeds,  and  its  juice  here  manifefls  ting  or  flopping  up   the  palfage  of  the  body,  by  re- 

fome  of  thofe  qualities  which  are  difcovered  in  the  of-  dtmdant  or  peccant  humours.     This  word  is  chiefly 

ficinal  opcpaniix  ;   but  it  is  only  in  the  warm  regions  ufed  for  obl^ruflions  in  the  lower  belly. 

of  the  call:,  and  where  this  plant  is  a  native,  that  its  OPTATIVE  mood,  in  grammar,  that  which  ferves 

juice  concretes  into  this  gummy  refinous  drug.     Opo-  to  exprefs  an  ardent  defire  or  wilh  for  fomething. 

panax  is  obtained  iiy  means  of  incifions  made  at  the  In  mod  languages,  except  the  Greek,  the  optative 

bottom  of  the  ftalk  of  the  plant,  from  whence  the  juice  is  only  expreiled  by  prefixing  to  the  fubjunftive  an  ad- 

gradually  exudes;  and  by  undergoing  fpontaneous  con-  verb  of  williing  ;  as  utinaw,  in  Latin  ;  jft/i./   a   Dicu, 

cretion,  aliumes  the  appearance  under  which  we  have  in  French:  ^.nd.  •would  to  God,  in  Eiiglifli. 

itimp.  rtcd  from  Turkey  and  the  Eaft  Indies.  It  readi-  OPTIC  angle,  the  angle  which   the  optic  axes  of' 

ly  mingles  with  water,  by  triture,  into  a  milky  liquor,  both  eyes  make   with  one   another,  as  they   tend  to 

which  on  ftanding  depofits  a  portion  of  refinous  mat-  meet  at  fome  diftance  before  the  eyes, 

ter,  and  becomes  yellowifli :   to  reftifled  fpirit  it  yields  Optic  Ax's,  the   axis  of  the   eye,  or  a  line  going- 

a  gold-coloured  tinfture,  which  taftes  and  fmells  ftrong-  through  the  middle  of  the  pupil  and  the  centre  of  the 

ly  cf  opopanax.     Water  diflilled  from  it  is  impregna-  eye. 
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THAT  fcience  which  treats  of  the  element  of  light, 
and  the  varit-us  phenomena  of  vifitu, 

HISTORY. 

§   I .    Difcoveries  concerning  the  Light. 

I  The  element  of  light  has  occupied  much  of  the  at- 

1  DitRculties  tention  of  thinkine;  men  ever  fince  the  phenomena  of 

I  the  ex  pi  a-   '^■'''^*''^  nave  been  the  objeas  ot  rational  urveltigation. 

ration  of     -"^''^   difcoveries  thsit  have  from  time  to  time    been 

'  the  phone-  made  concerning  it,  are  fo  fully  inferted  under  the  ar- 

1  mena  of      tide  Light,  that  there  is  little  room  for  any  further 

•i  light.  addition  here.     The    nature  of  that  fubti'.e  clement 

is  indeed  very  little  krow.i  as  yet,  nolwithftanding  all 

the  endeavours  of  philofophers ;  and  whatever  fide  is 

tak^.'Q   v.ith  regard  to  it,    whether  we    fuppofe  it  to 

conlift  of  an  infinity  of  fmall  particles  propagated  by 

a  repullive  power  from  the  luminous  body,  or  whether 

we  fuppofe  it  to  confill  in  the   vibrations  of  a  fubtile 

fluid,  there  are  prodigious  difficulties,  almoll,  if  not 

totidly  infuperable,  which  will  attend  the  lixplanation 


s. 


of  its  phenomena.  In  many  parts  of  this  work  the 
identity  ot  liglit  and  of  the  electric  fluid  is  afferted  : 
this,  huwever,  doth  not  in  the  leaft  interfere  with  the 
phenomena  of  optics  ;  all  of  which  are  guided  by  the 
fame  invariable  laws,  whether  we  fuppofe  light  to  be 
a  vibration  of  that  fluid,  or  any  thing  elfe.  V/e  fliall 
therefore  proceed  to, 

§  2.   Difcoveries  concerning  the  RefraQion  of  Light, 

We  find  that  th.e  ancients,  though  they  made  very  R<.fru<ftit.n: 
few  optical  experiments,  neverthelels  knew,  that  when  known  to, 
light  paliljd  through  mediums  of  different  denfities,  it  '^^  ^"" 
did  nX  riiive  forward  in  a  llraight  line,  but  was  bent,  '"^"'*» 
or  refraih-d,    out  I'f  its   courfe.      This  was   probably 
fuggelled  to  'hem  by  the  appearance  of  a  ftraight  ftick 
partly  irrmerf,d  in  water  :  and  we  find  many  que- 
rtions  concerning  this  and  other  optical  appearances  in 
Arillotle  ;  to  which,  however,  his  anfwers  are  infig- 
niricant.     Archiinedes  is  even  faid  to  have  written  a 
treatife  conctrning  the  Eppearance  of  a  ling  or  circle 
under  water,  and  therefore  could  not  have  been  igno-- 
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rant  of  the  common  phenomena  of  refraaion.  But  the 
imcients  were  not  onl>  acquainted  v/itli  thcfo  more  or- 
dinary appearances  of  reiraaion,  bvt  knew  alfo  the  pro- 
duaion  of  colours  by  refradcd  light.  Seneca  fays,  that 
if  the  light  of  the  fun  fhines  throu^rh  an  angular  piece 
off'lafs,  it  will  fiiow  all  the   colours  of  the  rainbow. 
Thefe  colours,  however,  he  fay.-,  are  falfe,  fuch  as  are 
f;en  in  a  pigeon's  neck  when  it  ch-\nges  its  pofition  ; 
and  of  the  fame  nature  he  fays,  is  a  fpeculum,  which, 
without  having  any  colour  of  its  own,  alTumes  that  of 
any  other  body.  It  appears  alf  >,  that  the  ancients  v/ere 
not  unacquainted  with  the  magnifying  power  of  glafs 
flobes  hlled  with  water,  though  they  do  not  feem  to 
And"tl>e     ^^^'^  known  any  thing  of  the  reafon  of  this  power  ; 
tr"|r„ifying  and  the  ancient  engravers  are  fuppofed  to  have  made 
power  of     ufe  of  a  glafs  globe  filled  with  water  to  magnify  their 
glafsglobcs.  ficrures,  "and  thereby    to  work  to  more    advantage. 
That  the  power  of  tranfparent  bodies  of  a  fpherical 
form  in  magnifying  or  burning  was  not  wholly  un- 
known to  the  ancients,  is  further  probable  from  cer- 
tahi  gems  preferved  in  the  cabinets  of  the  curious, 
which  are  iuppofed  to  have  belonged  to  the  Druids. 
They  are    made    of  rcck-cryftal  of   various    forms, 
amongft  which  are  found  feme  that  are  lenticular  aiid 
others°that  are  fpherical:  and   though   they  are  not 
fufliciently  v.Tought  to  perform  their  cilke  as  well  as 
they  mi^ht  have  done  if  tliey  had  been  more  judi- 
cioufly  executed,  yet  it  is  hardly  poflible  that  their  ef- 
tta,  in  magnifying  at  leaft,  could  have  efcaped  th^  no- 
tice of  thofe  who  had  often  occafion  to  handle  tliem  ; 
if  indeed,  in    the  fpherical  cr  lenticular  torm,  they 
were  not  folely  intended  for  the  purpofcs  of  burn- 
inT.     One  of  thefe,  of  the  fpherical  kind,  of  about  an 
inch  and  an  half  diameter,  is  prelerved  among  the  fof- 
iils  given  to  the  uuiverfity  of  Cambridge  by  Dr  WcoJ- 
war.l. 

The  firfl;  treatife  of  any  note  written  on  the  fubjea 
of  optics,  was  by  the  celebrated  aftronomer  Claudius 
Ptolom.aus,  who  lived  about  the  middle  of  the  fecond 
^  .  century.  The  treatife  is  loft  ;  but  from  the  accounts 
?-'j["'^^'"J|j  of  others  we  find  that  he  treated  of  aftronomical  re- 
fcitiniikal-  fraaions.  Though  refraaion  in  general  had  been  ob- 
ferved  very  eaily,  it  is  pofl-ible  that  it  might  not  have 
occurred  to  any  philofopher  much  belcre  his  time, 
that  the  light  of  the  fun,  moon,  and  fiars,  mufl  undergo 
afirnilar  refraflion  in  confequence  of  falling  obliquely 
upon  the  grofs  almofphere  that  furrouuds  the  earth  ; 
and  that  they  mull,  by  that  means,  l>e  turned  out  of 
their  rea.linsar  courfe,  fo  as  to  caufe  thofe  luminaries 
to  appear  higher  in  the  heavens  than  they  would  other- 
wife  do.  The  finl  aftrcnomers  were  not  aware  that 
the  intervals  between  ftars  appear  lefs  near  the  horizon 
than  near  the  meridian  ;  and,  on  this  account,  they  mufl; 
have  been  much  embarralfed  in  their  cbfervations.  But 
it  is  evident  that  Ptolemy  was  aware  of  this  circum- 
ftance,  by  the  cautiau  that  he  gives  to  allow  fome- 
thing  for  it,  upon  every  recourfe  to  ancient  obfsrva- 
tioni. 

This  philofopher  alfo  advances  a  very  fcnfiblehypo- 
thcfis  to  account  for  the  remarkably  greater  apparent 
fr/e  of  the  fun  and  m.oon  when  feen  near  the  horizon. 
The  mind,  he  fays,  judges  of  the  fize   of  objea*  by 
ccrrihij;  the  means  of  a  preconceived  id.'a  of  their  diftance  from 
lior:zuiital   „5 .  j^p^  (i^ig  diftance  is  fancied  to  be  greater  when  a 
fua  and       number  of  objeas  are  intcrpufed  between  the  eye  and 
the  body  we  are  viev/ing  ;  which  is  the  cafe  when  we 
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fee  the  heavenly  bodies  near  tlte  horizon.  In  his  Al- 
mageft,  however,  he  af:ribes  this  appea;arce  :o  a  re- 
fraaion  of  the  rays  l)y  vapours,  which  Hdially  enlarge 
the  angle  under  which  the  luminaries  apjiear  ;  yu\  as 
the  angle  is  enlarged  by  which  an  objecl  is  feen  from 
under  water. 

In  the  12th  century,  the  nature  <_f  refraaion  was 
largely  confidered  by  Alha/,en  an  Arabian  writer  ;  in 
fo  much  that,  having  made  experiments  up'in  it  at  the 
common  furface  between  air  and  water,  air  and  glafs, 
water  and  glafs  or  cryftal  ;  and,  being  prcpf.iiefled  w  ith  6 
the  ancient  opinion  of  ciyllalline  orbs  in  the  regions  Djfcovcri« 
above  the  atrmofphere,  he  even  fufpeaed  a  refraaion  "f-^lhazcn 
there  alfo,  and  fancied  he  could  prove  it  by  aftronomi- 
cal obfcrvations.  This  author  deduces  from  hence  fe- 
veral  properties  of  atmofpherical  refraftion,  as  that  it 
increafes  the  altitudes  of  all  objcds  in  the  heavens  ; 
and  he  nrfl;  advanced,  that  t!ie  ftars  are  fomstimesfeen 
above  the  horizon  by  means  of  refraaion,  when  they 
are  really  below  it.  This  obferv.ition  was  confirmed 
by  Vitellio,  B.  Walth:rus-,  and  efpecially  by  the  ex- 
cellent obfei'vations  of  Tycho  Brahe.  Alhazen  obfer- 
ved,  that  refraaion  contraas  die  vertical  diameters  and 
diltasces  erf  the  heavenly  bodies,  and  that  it  is  the 
caufe  of  the  twinkling  of  the  ftars.  But  we  do  not 
find  that  either  he,  or  his  followei"  Vitellio  knew  any 
of  its  juft  quantity.  Indeed  it  is  too  fmall  to  be  de- 
termined except  by  very  accurate  inftruments,  and 
therefore  we  hear  little  more  of  it  till  about  the  year 
15CO;  at  which  time  great  attenti  )n  was  paid  to  it 
by  Bernard  Walther,  Mseftlin,  and  others,  but  chiefly 
by  Tycho  Brahe. 

Alhazen  fuppofed  that  the  refraaion  of  the  atmo- 
fphere  did  not  depend  upon  the  vapours  in  it,  as  was 
probably  the  opinion  of  ph  lofophers  before  his  time, 
but  on  die  different  tranlparcncy  ;  by  which,  as  Mon- 
tucla  conjeaures,  he  meant  the  denfity  of  the  grofs  air 
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contiguous  to  the  earth,  and  the  ether  or  the  fubtile  air 
that  lies  beyond  it.  In  examining  the  eff.as  of  refrac- 
tion, he  endeavours  to  prove  that  it  is  fo  far  from  be- 
ing the  caufe  of  the  heavenly  bodies  ajipearing  larger 
near  the  horizon,  that  it  would  make  them  appear  lefs ; 
two  ftars,  he  fays,  appearing  nearer  together  in  the 
horizon,  than  near  the  meridian.  This  phenomenon 
he  ranks  among  optical  deceptions.  We  judge  ot  di- 
ftance, he  fays,  by  comparing  the  angle  under  which 
objeas  appear,  with  their  fuppofed  diftance  ;  fo  that 
it  thefe  angles  be  nearly  equal,  and  the  diftance  of  one 
obiec^  be  conceived  greater  than  that  of  the  other,  it 
will  be  imagined  to  be  larger.  And  the  fky  near  the 
horiz  ju,  he  fays,  is  alv.'ays  mragined  to  be  further  from 
us  than  any  other  par;  of  the  concave  furface.  Roger 
Bacon  afcribes  this  account  of  thchorizontal  moon  to 
Pcoiemy  ;  and  as  fujh  it  is  cxamiaed,  and  ccijeaed  to 
by  B.  Porta. 

In  the  writings  cfdiis  Bacon,  whofe  genius  perhaps 
equalici  that  of  his  great  name-fake  Lord  Verulan;, 
we  find  the  firft  dillina  account  of  the  magnifying 
pov.er  of  glaiTes  ;  and  it  is  not  improb  ible,  that  what 
he  wrote  upon  this  fubjea  gave  rife  to  that  mou  ufe- 
ful  invention  of  fpeaiclet.  For  he  fays,  that  if  an 
objoa  be  applied  clofe  to  the  bafe  of  the  larger  feg- 
ment  of  a  fphere  of  glafs,  it  w  i  1  appear  magnified. 
He  r.lfo  treats  of  the  appearance  of  an  objea  through 
a  globe,  and  fays  th;it  he  vv'.is  the  firft  who  obferved 
die  refraaion  cf  rays  into  it. 

In 
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7  In  rzyo,  Vliellio,  a  nntlvc  of  Poland,  puhliflied  a 

Of  Vitcllio.  trcatlfe  of  optics,  containing  all  that  v.-as  valuable  in 
Alhazen,  anl  digcfted  in  a  much  more  intelligible  and 
methodical  manner.  He  obferves,  tliat  light  is  always 
loft  by  refraflion,  in  confequence  of  which  the  objeds 
feen  by  refra<5ted  light  always  appear  Icfs  luminous  : 
hut  lie  does  not  pretend  to  ellimate  tlie  (juantity  of  this 
lofs.  He  reduced  into  a  table  the  refult  of  his  experi- 
ments on  the  refraflive  powers  of  air,  water,  and 
glafs,  correfponding  to  different  angles  of  incidence. 
In  his  account  of  the  horizontal  moon  he  agrees  ex- 
aftly  with  Alhazen  ;  obferving,  that  in  the  horizon 
flie  feems  to  touch  the  earth,  and  appears  much  more 
diftant  from  us  than  in  the  zenith,  on  account  of  the 
intermediate  fpace  containing  a  greater  variety  of  ob- 
jeils  upon  the  vifiblefurface  of  the  earth.  He  afcribes 
the  twinkling  of  the  ftars  to  the  motion  of  the  air  in 
■which  the  light  is  refra(5ted  ;  and  to  illufltrae  this  hy- 
pothefis,  he  obferves,  that  they  twinkle  ftill  more  when 
viewed  in  water  put  in  motion.  He  alio  iliows,  that  re- 
fraction is  neceflary  as  well  as  refleflion,  to  form  the 
rainbow  ;  becaufe  the  body  wliich  the  rays  fall  upon 
is  a  tranfparent  fubftance,  at  the  furface  of  which  one 
part  of  the  light  is  always  refledled  and  another  re- 
iraded.  But  he  feems  to  confider  refra<flion  as  fer- 
ving  only  to  condenfe  the  light,  and  thereby  enab^.ing 
it  to  make  a  ftronger  impreiTion  upon  the  eye.  This 
writer  alfo  makes  fome  ingenious  attempts  to  explain 
refradlion,  or  to  afcertain  the  law  of  it.  He  alfo  con- 
fiders  the  foci  of  glafs  fpheres,  and  the  apparent  fize 
of  objeiEls  I'een  through  them  ;  though  upon  thefe  fub- 
jefls  he  is  not  at  all  exafl.  It  is  fuflicient  indeed  to 
ihow  the  Rate  of  knowledge,  or  rather  of  ignorance,  at 
that  time,  to  obferve,  that  both  Vitellio,  andhis  mafter 
Alhazen,  ende.ivour  to  account  for  objefls  appearing 
larger  when  they  are  feen  under  water  by  the  circular 
figure  of  its  furface  ;  fmce,  being  fluid,  it  conforms  to 
the  figure  of  the  earth. 
*  Cotemporary  with   Vitellio    was   Roger  Bacon,   a 

1  Roger  ipan  of  very  extenfive  genius,  and  who  wrote  upon 
almoft  every  branch  of  fcience  ;  yet  in  this  branch  be 
does  not  feem  to  have  made  any  confiderable  advances 
beyond  what  Alhazen  had  done  before  him.  Even 
fome  of  the  wildcft  and  moft  abfurd  of  the  opinions 
of  the  ancients  have  had  the  fanftion  of  his  autho- 
rity. He  does  not  hefitate  to  aflent  to  an  opinion 
adopted  by  many  of  the  ancients,  and  indeed  by  moft 
philofophers  till  his  time,  that  vifual  lays  proceed 
from  the  eye  ;  giving  this  reafon  for  it,  that  every 
tiling  in  nature  is  qualified  to  difcharge  its  proper 
functions  by  its  own  powers,  in  the  fame  manner  as  the 
fun  and  other  celellial  bodies.  In  his  Specula  Ma- 
themalica,  he  added  fome  obfervations  on  the  refrac- 
tion of  the  light  of  the  ftars ;  die  apparent  fize  of 
objeifls ;  the  extraordinary  fize  of  the  fun  and  moon 
in  the  horizon:  but  in  all  this  he  is  not  very  exaft, 
and  advances  but  little.  In  liis  Optis  Majzts  he  demon- 
ftrates,  that  if  a  tranfparent  body  interpofed  between 
the  eye  and  an  objeft,  be  convex  towards  the  eye,  the 
objeifl  will  appe.ar  magnified.  This  obfervation,  how- 
ever, he  certainly  had  from  Alhazen  ;  the  orly  differ- 
ence between  them  is,  that  Bacon  prefeis  the  fmaller 
fegment  of  a  fphere,  and  Alhazen  the  larger,  in 
vhich  the  latter  certainly  was  right. 

From  this  time  to  that  of  the  revival  of  learning  in 
Vol.  XIH, 
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Europe,'  we  have  no  farther  trcatife  on  the  fubjecl  of  9 
refradion,  or  indeed  on  any  other  part  of  optics.  One  "f  M.iur«- 
of  the  fiift  who  diftin^^uiftied  himfelf  in  this  w.ay  was 'j"^"'' 
Maurolycus,  teacher  of  mathcmaticr.  at  Melfina.  In  a 
treatife,  De  Lumine  el  Umbra,  pulililhcd  in  157J,  he 
demonllrates  that  the  cryftalline  humour  of  the  eye  is 
a  lens  that  collefts  the  rays  of  light  ill'uing  from  the 
objeds,  and  throws  them,  upon  the  retina  where  is  the 
iocus  of  each  pencil.  From  this  principle  he  difcovcr- 
ed  the  reafon  why  fome  people  were  )hort-(;ghted  and 
others  long-fighted  ;  and  why  the  former  are  relieved 
by  concave,  and  tlie  others  by  convex  glali'es. 

About  the  fame  time  that  Maurolycus  made  fuch  i>;f,;„v:rlf« 
advances  towards  the  difcovery  of  the  nature  of  vifion,  ofB.  I'ortt. 
Johannes  Baptifta  Porta  at  Naples  difcovered  the  ca- 
mera ohfcura,  which  throws  ftill  more  light  on  the  fame 
fubjeft.  His  houfe  was  conftantly  reforted  to  by  all 
the  ingenious  perfons  ol' Naples,  whom  he  formed  into 
what  he  called  an  academy  of  fecrets ;  each  member 
being  obliged  to  contribute  fomething  that  was  not 
generally  known,  and  might  be  ufeful.  By  this  means 
he  was  furnilhed  with  materials  for  his  Magia  Nat:i- 
ralis,  which  contains  his  account  oi \.\\e  camera  olfcura^ 
and  the  firft  edition  of  which  was  publidied,  as  he  in- 
forms us,  when  h?  was  not  quite  15  years  old.  He 
alfo  gave  the  firft  hint  of  the  magic  lantern;  which 
Kirchcr  afterwards  followed  and  improved.  His  ex- 
periments with  the  camera  ohfcura  convinced  him,  that 
vifion  is  performed  by  the  intromifiion  of  fomething 
into  the  eye,  and  not  by  vi  iial  rays  proceeding  from 
the  eye,  as  had  been  formerly  imagined  ;  and  he  was 
the  firft  who  fully  latisfied  himfelf  and  others  upon 
Uiis  fubjeft.  Indeed  the  refemblance  between  experi- 
ments with  the  camera  ohfcura  and  the  manner  in  wliich 
vifion  is  performed  in  the  eye,  was  too  ftriking  to 
efcape  the  obfervation  of  a  l;fs  ingenious  perfon.  But 
when  he  fays  that  the  eye  is  a  cani.-ra  o'.fura,  and  the 
pupil  the  hole  in  the  wiudow-fiiutter,  he  was  fo  far 
miftaken  as  to  fuppofe  that  it  was  the  cryftalline  hu- 
mour that  correfponds  to  the  wall  which  receives  the 
images;  nor  was  it  difcovered  till  the  year  1604, 
that  this  office  is  performed  by  the  retina.  He  makes 
a  variety  of  juft  obfervations  concerning  vifion  ;  and 
particularly  explains  feveral  cafes  in  vihich  we  ima« 
gine  things  to  be  without  the  eye,  when  the  appear* 
ances  are  occafioned  by  fi/me  afFeflion  of  the  eye  it- 
felt,  or  fome  motion  within  tlie  eye.  He  rbferves 
alfo,  that,  i.T  certa'n  circumftances,  vifion,  will  be  af- 
fifced  by  convex  or  concave  glalfes  ;  and  he  feems  alfo 
to  have  made  fome  fmall  advances  towards  the  dif- 
covery of  telefcopes.  He  takes  notice,  tliat  a  round 
and  flat  furl'ace  plunged  into  water,  will  appear  hoi- 
low  as  well  as  magnified  to  an  eye  perpendicularly  over 
it  ;  and  he  very  well  explains  by  a  figure  the  manner 
in  which  it  is  done. 

All  this  time,  however,  tlie  great  problem  concern-  y,    \^^    , 
ing    the   meafuring  of  rcfra<ftions  had  remained  un-  rcfradion 
foived.     Alhazen  and  Vitellio,  indeed,  had  attempted  difcovered. 
it ;   but  failed,  by  attempting  to  meafure  the  angle  It- 
fclf  inftead  of  its  fine.     At  laft  it  was  difcovered  by 
Snellias  profeiTor  of  mathematics  at  Leyden.     TJiis 
philofopher,    however,    did  not  perfeiftly  underftand 
his  own  difcovery,  nor  did  he  live  to  publilh  any  ac- 
count of  it  himfslf.     It  was  afterwards  explained  by 
profeflbr  Hortenfius  both  publicly  and  privately  be« 
G  s  fore 
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fore  it  appeared  in  the  writinj^s  of  Defcartes,  who 
publillicd  it  under  a  difTerent  form,  without  m.iicing 
any  acjcnovvledgment  of  his  obhgations  to  Snellius, 
■w-hofe  p:ipcrs  Huygens  alftires  us,  from  his  own  know- 
ledge, Defcartes  had  feen.  Before  this  time  Kepler 
had'^pULililhed  a  New  Table  of  refrafted  Angles,  de- 
termined by  his  own  experiments  for  every  degree  of 
incidence.  Kircher  had  done  the  fame,  and  attempted 
a  rational  or  phyfical  theory  of  refraflion,  on  prin- 
ciple, and  on  a  mode  of  inveftigation,  wliich  if  con- 
duiflcd  with  precifion,  would  have  led  him  to  the  law 
afumied  or  difcovcred  by  Snellius. 
.  **  Defcartes  undcrtooic  to  explain  the  caufe  of  refrac- 

»f  Defcartes  I'on  by  the  refolution  of  forces,  on  the  principles  of 
»ud  Leib-    mechanics.     In  coiifequence  of  this,  he  was  oblige. I 
iMtz  on  iliisto  fuppofe  that  light  paffes  with  more  eafe  through  a 
lubjea.       (l;nfe  medium,  than  through  a  rare  one.     The  truth 
of  this  explanation  was  fiill  queftioncd  by  M.  Fermat. 
counfelbr  to  the  parliament  of  Thouloufe,    and  an 
able  mathematician.      He    aiferted,  contrary  to   the 
opinion  of  Defcartes,  that  light  fulTers  more  refiUance 
in  water  than  air,  and  more  in  glafs  than  in  water; 
and  he  maintained,  that  tlic  refifttnce  of  ditfercnt  me- 
diums with  refpea  to  light  is  in  proportion  to  their 
denfities.      M.  Leibnitz   adopted    the    fame   general 
idea ;  and  thefe  gentlemen  argued  upon  the  fubjecl  in 
the  following  manner. 

Natirre,  fay  they,  accomplifhes  her  ends  by  the 
fhorteft  methods.  Light  therefore  ought  to  pafs  from 
one  point  to  another,  either  by  the  ihorteft  road,  or 
that  in  which  the  leaft  time  is  required.  But  it  is 
plain  that  the  line  in  vi-hich  light  paffes,  when  it  falls 
obliquely  upon  a  denfer  medium,  is  not  the  moft  di- 
rect or  the  Ihorteil ;  fo  that  it  mull  be  that  in  which 
the  leaft  time  is  fpent.  And  whereas  it  is  demonftrable, 
that  light  falling  obliquely  upon  a  denfer  medium  (in 
order  to  take  up  the  leaft  time  pollible  in  paffing  from 
a  point  in  one  medium  to  a  point  in  the  other)  muft 
be  refrafted  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  die  fines  of  the 
anflfles  of  incidence  and  refradlion  muft  be  to  one  ano- 
ther, as  the  different  facilities  with  which  light  is 
traiifmitted  in  thofe  mediums ;  it  follows,  that  fince 
light  approaches  the  perpendicular  when  it  palfes  ob 
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than  fait  water.  And  at  a  meeting  held  Nov.  9.  tlie 
fame  year,  Dr  Hooke  (who  had  been  ordered  to  pro. 
fecute  the  e.xpcriiuenl)  brought  in  an  account  of  one 
that  he  had  made  with  pure  and  clear  falad  oil,  which 
was  found  to  have  produced  a  much  greater  refrac- 
tion than  any  liquor  which  he  had  tlien  tried  ;  the 
angle  of  refraiftion  that  anfwcred  to  an  angle  of  inci- 
dence of  30"  being  found  no  Icfs  than  40"  30',  and 
the  angle  of  refradion  that  anfwered  to  an  angle  of 
incidence  of  20''  being  29°  47'. — M.  de  la  Hire  alfo 
made  feveral  experiments  to  afcertain  the  refraflive 
power  of  oil  with  refpefl  to  that  of  water  and  air,  and 
ibund  the  fine  of  the  angle  of  incidence  to  that  of  re- 
fraiftion to  be  as  60  to  42  ;  which,  he  obfcrves,  is  a 
little  nearer  to  that  of  glafs  than  to  that  of  water, 
though  oil  is  much  lighter  than  water,  and  glafs  much 
heavier. 

The  members  of  the  Royal  Society  finding  that  the 
refraftion  of  f.ilt  water  exceeded  that  of  frefli,  purfued 
the  experiment  farther  with  folutions  of  vitriol,  falt- 
petre,  and  alum,  in  water ;  when  they  found  the  re- 
iradlion  of  the  folution  of  vitriol  and  fahpetre  a  little 
more,  but  that  of  alum  a  little  Icfs,  than  common 
water. 

Dr  Hooke  made  an  experiment  before  the  Royal 
Society,  Feb.  11.  1663,  which  clearly  proves  that  ice 
refraflj  the  light  lefs  than  water ;  which  he  took  to 
be  a  good  argument  that  the  iightnefs  of  ice,  which 
caufes  it  to  fwim  in  water,  is  not  cauf.d  only  by  the 
fmall  bubbles  which  are  vifible  in  it,  but  thst  it  arifes 
from  the  uniform  conftitution  or  general  texture  of 
the  whole  mafs.  M.  de  la  Hire  alfo  took  a  good  deal 
of  pains  to  determine  v.-hether,  as  was  then  the  com- 
mon opinion,  the  refraflive  power  of  ice  and  water 
were  the  fame;  and  he  found,  as  Dr  Hooke  had  done 
before,  that  ice  refrafts  lefs  than  water. 

By  a  moft  occurate  and  elaborate  experiment  made 
in  the  year  1698,  in  which  a  ray  of  light  was  trans- 
mitted through  a  Torricellian  vacuum,  Mr  Lowthorp 
found,  that  the  refractive  power  of  air  is  to  that  of 
water  as  36  to  34,400.  He  concludes  his  account  of 
the  experiment  with  obferving,  that  the  refra<flive 
pov.'er  of  bodies  is  not  proportioned  to  the  denllty,  at 


liquely  from  air  into  water,  fo   that  the  fine  of  the    leaft   not  to  the  gravity,  of  the  refrafling  medium. 

angle  of  refraflion  is  lefs  than  that  of  the  angle  of  in-    For  the  refractive  power  of  glafs  to  that  of  water  is 

as  55  to  34,  w.'jereas  its  gravity  is  as  87  to  54;  that 
is,  thi  fquares  of  their  refractive  powers  are  very  nearly 
as    their    refpedive   gravities.     And    there  are  fonie 


cidencc,  the  facility  with  whicli  water  fuifers  light  to 
pafs  through  it  is  lefs  than  that  of  the  air  ;  lo  that 
light  meets  with  more  refiftance  in  water  tha  1  air. 

_.,  ^^   ■         Arguments  of  this  kind  could  not  give  fatlsfafllon  ; 

c.'ncLrnino-  and  a  little  time  ihowed  the  fallacy  of  the  hypothefis. 

tlierefrac-  At  a  meeting  of  the  Royal  Society,  Aug.  31.  1664. 

tion  of  ilif   an  experiment  for  meafuring  the  refradlion  of  common 

ierciit  iiib-  ^vater  was  made  vrith  a  new  inftrnment  which  they 
antes.  j^^j  prepared  for  that  purpofe  ;  and  the  angle  of  in- 
cidence being  40  degrees,  that  oi" refraiftion  was  found 
to  be  30.  About  this  time  alfo  we  find  the  firft  men- 
tion  for  mediums  not  refrafting  die  light  in  an  exact 
proportion  to  thur  denfities.  For  Mr  Boyle,  in  a 
letter  to  Mr  Oldenburg,  Dated  Nov.  3.  1664,  ob- 
ferve"',  that  in  fpirit-of-wine,  the  proportion  of  the  fines 
of  the  angles  of  incidence  to  the  fines  of  the  angles 
of  refraction  was  nearly  the  fame  as  4  to  3  ;  and 
that,  as  fpirit-of-wine  occafions  a  greater  refraction 
than  common  water,  fo  oil  of  turpentine,  which  is 
lighter  than  fpirit-of-wine,  produces  not  only  a  greater 
r-efracfUoQ  than  common  water,  but  a  much  greater 


fluids,  which,  though  they  are  lighter  than  water,  yet 
have  a  greater  power  of  refraction.  Thus  the  refrac- 
tive power  of  fpirit-of-wine,  according  to  Dr  Hooke's 
experiment,  is  to  that  of  water  as  36  lo  33,  and  its 
gravity  reciprocally  as  33  to  36,  or  36^.  But  the 
refra<ftive  powers  of  air  and  water  feem  to  obferve  the 
fimple  proportion  of  their  gravities  directly.  And  if 
this  Ihould  be  confirmed  by  fucceeding  experiments, 
it  is  probable,  he  fays,  that  the  refraftive  powers  of 
die  atmofphere  are  every  where,  and  at  all  heights 
jibove  the  earth,  proportioned  to  its  denfity  and  ex- 
panfion  :  and  then  it  would  be  no  difficult  matter  to 
trace  the  light  through  it,  fo  as  to  terminate  the  fha- 
dow  of  the  earth;  and,  together  with  proper  expe- 
dients for  meafuring  the  quantity  of  fight  illuminating 
an  opaque  bady,  to  examine  at  waht  diftances  the 
moon  muft  be  from  the  earth  to  fufFer  eclipfcs  of  the 
obferved  durations,, 

CalEai; 
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CnffinI  tlie  younger  happened  to  be  prefent  when 
Mr  Lowthorp  made  the  above-mentioned  ixperimcut 
before  the  Royal  Society;  and  upon  his  re:  urn  home, 
having  made  a  report  of  it  to  the  members  of  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Sciences,  thofe  gent]  enien  endea- 
voured to  repeat  tlie  experiment  in  lyoo;  but  they 
did  not  fucceed. — For,  as  they  faid,  beams  of  light 
palfed  through  the  vacuum  without  fuli'ering  any  re- 
traction. Tnc  Royal  Society  being  informed  of  this, 
were  defirous  that  it  might  be  put  pail  difpute,  by 
repeated  and  well-attelled  trials ;  and  ordered  Mr 
Haukfbee  to  make  an  inftrument  for  the  purpofe,  by 
the  direftion  of  Dr  Halley.  It  confided  of  a  (Irong 
brafs  prifm,  two  fides  of  which  had  fockets  to  receive 
two  plane  glalFes,  whereby  the  air  in  the  prifm  might 
either  be  exhaulled  or  condenfed.  The  prifm  had  alfo 
a  mercurial  gage  fixed  to  it,  to  difcover  the  denfity  of 
the  contained  air  ;  and  was  contrived  to  turn  upon  its 
axis,  in  order  to  make  the  refraftions  equal  on  each 
fide  when  it  was  fixed  to  the  end  of  a  telefccpe.  The 
rel'rading  angle  was  near  64°  ;  and  the  length  of  the 
telefcope  was  about  10  feet,  having  a  fine  hair  in  its 
focus.  The  event  of  this  accurate  experiment  was  as 
follows : 

Having  chofen  a  proper  and  very  diftinft  ereft  ob- 
jeft,  whofe  difiance  was  258S  feet,  June  15.  O.  S. 
1 708,  in  the  morning,  the  barometer  being  then  at 
29. yt,  and  the  thermometer  at  60,  they  firll  ex- 
haulled the  prifm,  and  then  applying  it  to  the  tele- 
fcope, tJie  horizontal  hair  in  the  focus  covered  a  mark 
on  the  objefl  diftinflly  feen  through  the  vacuum,  the 
two  glaifes  being  equally  inclined  to  the  vifual  ray. 
Then  admitting  the  air  into  the  prifm,  the  objeift  was 
feen  to  rife  above  the  hair  gradually  as  the  air  entered, 
and  in  the  end  the  hair  was  obferved  to  hide  a  mark 
iO;|:  inches  below  the  former  mark.  This  they  often 
repeated,  and  with  the  fame  fuccefs. 

After  this  they  applied  the  condenfing  engine  to 
the  prifm  ;  and  having  forced  in  another  atmofphere, 
fo  that  the  denfity  of  the  included  air  was  double  to 
that  of  the  outward,  they  again  placed  it  before 
the  telefcope,  and,  letting  out  the  air,  the  objefl  which 
before  feemed  to  rife,  appeared  gradually  to  defcend, 
and  the  hair  at  length  relhed  on  an  objed  higher  than 
before  by  the  fame  interval  of  loi  inches.  This  eipe- 
riment  they  likewife  frequently  repeated  without  any 
variation  in  the  event. 

They  then  forced  in  another  atmofphere  ;  and  upon 
difcharging  the  condenfed  air,  the  objedt  was  feen  near 
21  inches  lower  than  before. 

Now  the  radius  in  this  cafe  being  2jS8  feet,  iO;j 
inches  will  fubtend  an  angle  of  one  minute  and  8  fe- 
conds,  and  the  angle  of  incidence  of  the  vifual  ray 
being  32  degrees  (becaufe  the  angle  of  the  ^lafs  planes 
was  64).  it  follows  from  the  known  laws  of  refradion, 
that  as  the  fine  of  39°  is  to  that  of  31°,  59',  26" 
diiFering  from  32°  by  34"  the  half  of  i',  8"  ;  fo  is  the 
fine  of  any  other  incidence,  to  the  fine  of  its  angle  of 
refraiSion;  and  fo  is  radius,  or  looooco,  to  999736; 
which,  therefore,  is  the  proportion  between  the  line 
ol  incidence  w  -jaaw  and  the  fine  of  refraction  from 
thence  into  common  air. 

It  appears,  by  thefe  experiments,  that  the  refrac- 
tive power  of  the  air  is  proportionable  to  its  denfity. 
IcrmiLt'  ^"^^  ^'"'^'^  '^*    ^^'"^^'^^  °^  "^^^    atmofphere  is  as  its 
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weiglit  direaiy,  and  its  heat  inverfely,  the  ratio  of  its 
denllty,  at  any  given  time,  may  be  had  by  comparing 
the  lieights  of  the  barometer  and  thermometer;  and 
thence  he  concludes  that  this  will  alfo  be  the  ratio 
of  the  refraction  of  the  air.  liut  Dr  Smith  oblcrves, 
that,  before  we  can  depend  upon  the  accuracy  of  thij 
conclufion,  we  ought  to  examine  whether  li;at  and 
cold  alone  may  not  alter  the  refraaive  power  of  a:r, 
while  its  denfity  continues  the  fame.  This,  lie  fays, 
may  be  tried,  by  heating  the  condenfed  or  rarefied  air, 
fliut  up  in  the  prifm,  jull  before  it  is  fixed  to  the  tele- 
fcope, and  by  obferving  whether  the  air  in  its  focus 
will  continue  to  cover  the  fame  mark  all  the  while  that 
the  air  is  cooling. 

The  Fiench  academicians,  being  informed  of  the 
refultofthe  above-mentioned  experiment,  employed 
M.  Delllle  the  younger  to  repeat  their  former  ex- 
periment with  more  care  ;  and  he  prefently  found,  that 
their  operators  had  never  made  any  vacuum  at  all, 
there  being  chinks  in  th:'ir  inlbument,  through  which 
the  air  had  infinuated  itfelf.  He  therefore  annexed  a 
gage  to  his  inftrument,  by  which  means  he  was  furc 
ot  his  vacuum  ;  and  then  the  refult  of  the  experiment 
was  the  fame  with  that  in  England.  The  refraftioa 
was  always  in  proportion  to  the  denfity  of  the  air, 
excepting  when  the  mercury  was  very  low,  and.  con.- 
fequently  the  air  very  rare  ;  in  which  cafe  the  whole 
quantity  being  veryfmall,  he  could  not  perceive  much 
difference  in  them.  Comparing,  however,  the  re- 
fraflive  power  of  the  atmofphere,  obferved  at  Paris, 
with  the  refult  of  his  experiment,  he  found,  that  the 
befl  vacuum  he  could  make  was  far  fhort  of  that  of  the 
etherial  regions  above  the  atmofphere. 

Dr  Hooke  firft  fuggefted  the  thought  of  making 
allowance  for  the  eftea  of  the  refraflion  of  light,  in 
palhng  fr.im  the  higher  and  rarer,  to  the  lower  and 
denfl-r  regions  of  the  atmofphere,  in  the  computed 
height  of  mountains-  To  this  he  afcribes  the  differ- 
ent opinions  of  authors  concerning  the  heirvht  offeve- 
ral  very  high  hills.  He  could  not  account  for  the 
appearance  of  the  Peak  of  TenerilF,  and  feveral  very 
high  mountains,  at  fo  great  a  diflance  as  that  at 
which  they  are  aflually  feen,  but  upon  the  fuppofition 
of  tlie  curvature  of  the  vifual  ray,  that  is  made  by  its 
paffing  obliquely  through  a  medium  of  fucli  dllFeren: 
denfity,  from  the  top  of  them  to  the  eye,  very  far 
dlftant  in  the  horizon.  All  calculations  of  the  height 
of  mountains  that  are  made  upon  the  fuppofition  that 
the  rays  ot  light  come  from  the  tops  of  them,  to  our 
eyes,  in  ftraight  linci,  muft,  he  fays,  be  very  erro- 
neous. 

Dr  Hooke  gives  a  very  good  account  of  the  twhik- 
ling  of  the  flars  ;  afcribing  it  to  the  irregular  and  un- 
equal refrailion  of  the  rays  of  light,  which  is  alfo  the 
reafon  why  the  limbs  of  the  fua,  moon,  and  planets 
appear  to  wave  or  dance.  And  that  there  is  fuch  an 
unequal  diftribution  of  the  parts  of  the  atmofphere, 
he  fays,  is  manifeft  from  the  different  degrees  of  hea: 
and  cold  in  the  air.  This  he  fays,  will  be  evident  by 
looking  upon  diftant  objeAs,  over  a  piece  of  hot  clafs, 
which  cannot  be  fiippofed  to  throw  out  any  kind  of 
exhalation  from  itfelf,  as  well  as  through  alirend'nj 
fleams  of  water. 

About  this  time  Grimaldi  firfl  obferved  that  ihs 

coloured  image  of  the  fun  refrafled  through  a  prifm  is 
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always  oMong,  and  that  colours  proceed  from  refrac- 
tion.— The  way  ill  which  he  firft  difcovered  this  was 
by  Vitellio's  experiment  abovementioned,  in  which  a 
piece  of  white  paper  placed  at  the  'yittom  of  a  gl.if; 
velL-l  filled  with  water,  and  expofid  to  the  light  of 
the  fun,  appears  ccloured.  However,  he  obferved, 
that  in  cafe  the  two  furfaces  of  the  rcfiadling  medium 
were  exaflly  parallel  to  each  otlier,  no  colours  were 
produced.  But  of  the  true  caufe  of  tliofe  colours, 
vi/..  the  different  rcfrangibiliry  of  the  rays  of  light, 
he  had  not  the  lead  fuipicion.  This  difcovery  was 
referved  for  Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  and  which  occurred 
to  him  in  the  year  1666.  At  that  time  he  was 
bufied  in  grinding  optic  glalfes,  and  procured  a 
triau'iular  glafs  prifm  to  fatisfy  himfelf  concerning 
tlie  phenomena  of  colours.  While  he  amufed  him- 
felf wi'h  this,  the  oblong  figure  of  the  coloured 
fpecflrum  iirft  flruclc  him.  He  was  furpriled  at  the 
ereat  difprop'irtion  betwixt  its  length  and  breadth  ; 
the  former  being  about  five  times  tlte  meafure  of 
the  latter.  He  could  hardly  tliink  that  any  dif- 
ference in  the  thicknefs  of  the  glafs,  or  in  the  com- 
pofition  of  it,  could  have  fuch  an  influence  on  the  light. 
However,  without  concluding  any  thing  a />r;W,  he 
proceeded  to  examine  the  efFefts  of  thefe  circumftances, 
and  particularly  tried  what  would  be  the  confequence 
of  trarfmitcing  the  light  through  parts  of  the  glafs 
that  were  of  different  thickneifes,  or  through  holes  in 
the  window-fliutter  of  different  fizes ;  or  by  fetting 
the  prifm  on  the  outfide  of  the  fhutter,  that  the  light 
might  pafs  through  it,  and  be  refrafted  before  it  was 
terminated  by  the  hole. 

He  then  fufpected  that  thefe  colours  might  arife 
from  the  light  being  dilated  by  fome  unevennefs  in  the 
glafs,  or  fome  other  accidental  irregularity;  and  to 
try  this,  he  took  another  prifm,  like  the  fcimer,  and 
placed  it  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  that  the  light,  pafTing 
through  them  both,  might  be  refradled  contrarywife, 
and  fu  be  returned  by  the  latter  into  the  fame  courfe 
from  which  it  had  been  diverted  by  the  former.  In 
this  manner  he  thought  that  the  regular  effedts  of 
the  firfl  pril'm  would  be  delf  royed  by  the  fecond  ;  but 
that  the  irregular  ones  would  be  augmented  by  the 
"multiplicity  of  refraftions.  The  event  was,  that  the 
light,  which  by  the  firft  prifm  was  diffufed  into  an 
oblong  form,  was  by  the  fecond  reduced  into  a  cir- 
cular one,  with  as  much  regularity  as  if  it  had  not 
paffed  through  either  of  them. 

At  laft,  after  various  experiments  and  conjeflures, 
he  hit  upon  what  he  calls  the  cxpirimentum  cruets, 
and  which  completed  this  great  difcovery.  He  took 
two  boards,  andplaced  one  of  them  clofe  behind  the 
prifm  at  tlie  windows,  {o  that  the  light  might  pafs 
through  a  fmall  hole  made  in  it  for  the  purpofe,  and 
fall  on  the  other  board,  which  lie  placed  at  the  di- 
flance  of  about  12  feet;  having  frrft  made  a  fmall 
hole  in  it  alfo,  for  fome  of  that  incident  light  to  pafs 
through.  He  then  placed  another  prifm  behind  the 
fccond  b.^ard,  fo  that  the  light  which  was  tranfmitted 
thiough  both  the  bo  irds  might  pafs  through  that  alfo, 
and  be  again  refrafted  before  it  arrived  at  the  wall. 
Tliis  being  done,  he  took  the  firll  prifm  in  his  hand, 
and  turned  it  ab:ut  its  axis,  fo  much  as  to  make  the 
feveral  parts  of  tlie  image,  calt  on  the  fecond  board, 
fucceilively  to  pafs  through  tht  hols  in  it,  that  he 
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might  obferve  to  what  places  on  the  wall  the  fecon  1 
prifm  would  refraifl  them  ;  and  he  faw,  by  the  change 
of  thofe  places,  that  the  light  tending  to  that  end  of 
the  image  towards  which  the  refraftion  of  the  ftrfl  prifVn 
was  made,  did,  in  the  fecond  prifm,  fuffer  a  refrac- 
tion conilderably  greater  than  the  light  wliich  tended 
to  the  other  end.  The  true  caufe,  therefore,  of  the 
length  of  the  image  was  difcovered  to  be  no  other, 
than  that  light  is  not  limilar,  or  homogeneal ;  but  that 
it  conllils  of  rays,  fome  of  which  are  more  refrangible 
than  others  :  fo  that,  without  any  difference  in  their 
incidence  on  the  fame  medium,  fome  of  them  fhall  be 
more  refracted  than  others ;  and  therefore,  that,  ac- 
cording to  their  particular  degrees  of  refranglbility, 
they  will  be  tranfmitted  through  the  prifhi  to  different 
parts  of  the  oppofite  wall. 

Since  it  appears  from  thefe  experiments  that  diffe- 
rent rays  of  light  have  different  degrees  of  relrangibi- 
lity,  it  necelfarily  follows,  that  the  rules  laid  dowrj 
by  preceding  philofophers  concerning  the  refraftivc 
power  of  water,  glafs,  Sec.  mufl  be  limited  to  the 
middle  kind  of  rays.  Sir  Ifaac,  however,  proves  that 
the  fine  of  the  incidence  of  every  kind  of  light,  confi- 
dered  apart,  is  to  its  fine  of  refraftion  in  a  given  ra- 
tio. This  he  deduces,  both  by  experiment,  and  alfo 
geometrically,  from  the  fuppolition  that  bodies  refrad 
the  light  by  acting  upon  its  rays  in  lines  perpendicular 
to  their  furface?. 

The  moft  import  difcovery  with  regard  to  refrac-  Mr  Coi- 
tion fince  the  time  of  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  is  that  of  Mr  lonJ'sdif- 
Dollond,    who  found  out  a    method  of   curing  the  '^°"'"y  "f 
faults  of  refrafling  telefcopes  arifing  from  the  different  'j^f'^o'^^'eA- 
refrangibility  of  the  rays,  and  which  had  been  gene-  "n^iht 
rally  thought  impodible   to   be  removed. — ^Notwith- faults  in  re 
tl:anding  the  great  difcovery  of  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  con-  fraftingu 
ceining  the  different  refrangibility  of  the  rays  of  light,  lcfcopo». 
he  had  no  idea  but  tliat  they  were  all  affefted  in  the 
fame  proportion  by  every  medium,  fo  that  the  refran- 
gibility of  the  extreme  rays  might  be  determined  if 
that  of  the  mean  ones  was  given.     From  this  it  would 
follow,  as  Mr  Dolland  obferves,  that  equal  and  con- 
trary refractions  mull  not  only  deflroy  each  other,  but 
that  the  divergency  of  the  colours  from  on^  refradion 
would  iikewife  be  correifled  by  the  other,  and  that 
there  could  be  no  poflibility  of  producing  any  luch 
thing  as  refrailion  which  would  not  be  affected  by  the 
different  refrangibility  of  light ;  or,  in  other  words,, 
that  however  a  ray  of  light  might  be  refracted  back- 
wards and  forwards  by  different  mediums,  as  water, 
glafs,  &c.  provided  it  was  fo  done,  that  the  em.ergent 
ray  fhou/d  be  parallel  to  the  incident  one,  it  would 
ever  after  be  white ;  and  confequently,  if  it  fhould 
CwHie  out  inclined  to  the  incident,  it  would  diverge, 
and  ever  after  be  coloured ;  and  from  this  It  was  na- 
tural to  infer,  that  all  fpherical  objed-glaffes  of  telef- 
copes muft  be  equally  affeiffed  by  the  different  refran- 
gibility of  light,  in  proportion  to  their  apertures,  of 
whatever  materials  they  may  be  formed. 

For  this  reafon.  Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  and  all  other 
philofophers  and  opticians,,  had  defpaired  of  bringing 
refrafting  telelicopes  to  any  great  degree  of  perfec- 
tion, without  making  them  of  an  immoderate  and  very- 
inconvenient  length.  They  therefore  applied  tliem- 
felves  chiefly  to  the  improvement  of  the  reileiting  te- 
kfcope ;  and  the  bufineli  of  refradion  was  dropped  till 

about 
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about  the  year  1747,  wlicn  M.  Euler,  improving  up- 
on a  hint  of  Sir  Ilaac  Newton's,  iormed  a  fchcme  of 
*  making  objcifb-glaires  of  two  materials,  of  difi'crent  re- 

iraflive  powers :  hoping,  that  by  this  dilTerence,  the 
refraiJtions  would  balance  one  another,  and  thereby 
prevent  the  dilpcrfion  of  tlie  rays  that  is  occalioned  by 
the  difference  of  refrangibility.  Thefe  objeift-glaires 
were  compofed  of  two  lenfes  of  glafs  with  water  be- 
tween them.  This  memoir  of  M.  Euler  excited  the 
attention  of  Mr  DoUond.  Ke  carefully  went  over  all 
M.  Euler's  calculations,  fubftituting  for  his  hypothe- 
tical laws  of  rcii-aiftion  thofe  which  had  been  adually 
afcertained  by  the  experiments  of  Newton  ;  and  found, 
that,  after  this  necelfary  iublHtntion,  it  followed  from 
M.  Euler's  own  principles,  that  there  could  be  no 
union  of  the  foci  of  all  kinds  of  colours,  but  in  a  lens 
infinitely  large. 

M.  Euler  did  not  mean  to  controvert  the  experi- 
ments of  Newton  :  hut  he  faid,  that  they  were  not  con- 
trary to  his  hypothefis,  but  in  fj  fmall  a  degree  as 
might  be  neglecled  ;  and  aUcrted,  that,  if  they  were 
admitted  in  all  their  extent,  it  would  be  inipofllble  to 
corred  the  diiference  of  refrangibility  occalioned  by 
the  tranfmilllon  ot  the  rays  from  oi;e  medium  into 
another  of  different  denhty ;  a  correction  which  he 
thought  was  very  poffible,  fince  he  fuppofcd  it  to  be 
aflually  affeded  in  the  Ifruflure  of  the  eye,  which  in 
his  opinion  was  made  to  confilf  of  diiferent  mediums 
for  that  very  purpofe.  To  this  kind  of  reafoning  Mr 
Dollond  made  no  reply,  but  by  appealing  to  the  ex- 
periments of  Newton,  and  the  great  circumfpedion 
■with  which  it  was  known  that  he  coaciudted  all  his 
inquiries. 

In  this  ftate  of  the  controverfy,  the  friends  of  M. 
Clairaut  engaged  him  to  attend  to  it  ;  and  it  appear- 
ed to  him,  that,  hnce  the  experiments  of  Newton 
cited  by  Mr  Dollond  could  not  be  queliioneJ,  the 
fpeculations  of  M.  Euler  were  more  ingenious  than 
ufelul. 

The  fame  paper  of  M.  Euler  was  alfo  particularly 
noticed  by  M.  Klingenflierna  of  Sweden,  who  gave  a 
confidcrable  degree  of  attention  to  the  fubjecf,  and 
difcovered,  that,  from  Newton's  own  principles,  the 
refult  of  the  8th  experiment  of  the  fecond  book  of  his 
Optics  could  not  anfv/er  his  defcription  of  it. 

He  found,  he  fays,  that  when  light  goes  out  of  air 
through  feveral  contiguous  refradlng  mediums,  as 
through  water  and  glafs,  and  thence  goes  out  again 
into  air,  whether  the  refracting  furtaces  be  parallel  or 
inclined  to  one  another,  that  light,  as  often  as  by  con- 
trary refradions  it  is  fo  corrected  as  to  emerge  in  lines 
parallel  to  thofe  in  which  it  was  incident,  continues 
ever  after  to  be  white  ;  but  if  the  emergent  rays  be  in- 
clined to  the  incident,  die  wliitenefs  of  the  emerging 
light  will,  by  degrees,  in  palling  on  from  the  place  of 
emergence,  become  tinged  at  its  edges  with  colours. 
This  he  tiied  by  refrading  light  with  prifms  of  glafs, 
placed  within  a  prifmatic  veli'el  of  water. 

By  theorems  deduced  from  this  experiment  he  in- 
fers, that  the  refradions  of  the  rays  of  every  fort,  made 
out  of  any  medium  into  air,  are  known  by  having  the 
refraction  ot  the  rays  of  any  one  fort ;  and  alfo  that 
the  refraiSion  out  of  one  medium  into  another  is  found 
as  often  as  we  have  the  rcfraflions  out  of  them  both 
into  any  third  medium. 
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On  the  contrary,  the  Swediflt  philofoplier  obfervcs, 
that,  in  this  experiment,  the  rays  of  light,  after  paf- 
fing  through  the  water  and  the  glafs,  tliough  they 
come  out  parallel  to  the  incident  rays,  will  be  co- 
loured ;  but  that  the  fmaller  the  glafs  prilm  is,  tlie 
nearer  will  the  refult  of  it  approacli  to  Newton's  de- 
fcription. 

This  paper  of  M.  Klingendierna  being  communi- 
cated to  Mr  Dollond  by  M.  Mallet,  made  him  enter- 
tain doubts  concerning  Newton's  report,  and  deter, 
muied  liim  to  have  recourfe  to  experiment. 

He  therefore  cen:ented  together  two  plates  of  pa- 
rallel glafs  at  their  edges,  fo  as  to  form  a  prifmatic 
vellel,  when  (looped  at  the  ends  or  bafes ;  and  tlie 
edge  being  turned  downwards,  he  placed  In  it  a'glafs 
prilm,  with  one  of  its  edges  upwards,  and  filled  up  the 
vacancy  with  clear  water  ;  fo  that  the  refraction  of  tlie 
prifm  was  contrived  to  be  contrary  to  that  of  the  wa- 
ter, in  order  that  a  ray  of  light,  tr;infmitted  through 
both  thefe  reflating  mediums,  might  be  afFefted  by 
the  difference  only  between  the  two  refractions.  As  he 
found  the  water  to  refraft  more  or  Icfs  than  the  glafs 
prifm,  he  diminilhed  or  increafed  the  angle  between 
the  glafs  plates,  till  he  found  the  two  contrary  refrac- 
tions to  be  equal ;  which  he  difcovered  by  viewing  an 
objecft  thro'  this  double  prifm.  For  when  it  appeared 
neither  railed  nor  deprefl'ed,  he  was  fatisfied  that  the 
refraftions  were  equal,  and  that  tlic  emergent  rays 
were  parallel  to  the  incident. 

Now,  according  to  the  prevailing  opinion,  he  ob-- 
ferves,  the  object  Ihould  have  appeared  through  this 
double  jirifm  in  its  natural  colour ;  for  if  the  differ- 
ence of  refrangibility  had  been  in  all  refpefts  equal  in 
the  two  equal  retracl;ions,  they  would  have  redified 
each  other.  But  this  experiment  fully  proved  the  fal- 
lacy of  the  received  opinion,  by  fliowing  the  diver- 
gency of  the  light  by  the  glafs  prifm  to  be  almoft 
double  of  that  by  the  water  ;  for  the  image  of  the  ob- 
ject, though  not  at  all  ref~ia<5led,  was  yet  as  much  in- 
feiffed  with  prifmatic  colours,  as  if  it  had  been  fcen 
through  a  glafs  wedge  only,  whofe  refrading  angle 
was  near  30  degrees. 

This  experiment  is  the  very  fame  with  that  of  Sir 
Ifaac  Newton's  abovementioned,  notwidiftanding  the 
refult  was  fo  remarkably  different ;  but  Mr  Dollond 
allures  us,  that  he  ufed  all  pofiible  precaution  and 
care  in  his  procefs  ;  and  he  kept  his  app.iratus  by 
him,  that  he  might  evince  the  truth  of  v\-]iat  he- 
wiote,  whenever  he  fliould  be  properly  required  to> 
do  it. 

He  plainly  faw,  however,  that  If  the  refrailing 
angle  cf  the  water  vellel  could.have  admitted  of  a  iuf- 
ficient  increafe,  the  divergency  cf  the  coloured  rays 
would  have  been  greatly  diminilhed,  or  entirely  reifti- 
fied  ;  and  that  there  would  have  been  a  very  great  re- 
fraiftion  without  colour,  as  he  had  already  produced  a 
great  difcolouiing  without  refradion  :  but  the  incon- 
veniency  of  fo  large  an  angle  as  that  of  the  prifmatic 
velfel  muft  have  been,  to  bring  the  light  to  an  equal 
divergency  with  that  of  the  glafs  pvi^m  whofe  angle 
was  about  60  degrees,  made  it  necelfary  to  try  fome 
experiments  of  the  fame  kind  with  f».'aller  angles. 

Accordingly,  he  got  a  wedge  ot  plate  glafs,  the 
angle  of  which  was  only  nine  degrees  ;  and  uling  ic  in 
the  fame  circumftances,  he  kicreafed  the  angle  of  the 
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water  wedge,  in  wliicli  it  was  placed,  till  the  diver- 
gency ol  tlie  liglit  by  the  water  was  equal  to  tl'.at  by 
the  glafs;  that  is,  till  the  image  or' the  objeft,  tliougli 
confiderably  rcfra<fled  by  the  excefs  of  the  refraflion 
of  the  water,  appeared  neverthskfs  quite  free  from  any 
colours  proceeding  from  the  dilTercnc  refrangibility  of 
the  light ;  and,  as  near  as  he  could  then  meafure,  the 
refradlion  by  the  water  was  abouc  -}  of  that  by  the 
glal's.  He  acl<nowledges,  indeed,  that  he  was  not 
very  exafl  in  taking  the  meafures,  becaufe  his  bufi- 
nefs  was  not  at  that  time  to  determine  the  exaft  pro- 
portions, fo  much  as  to  fliow  that  the  divergency  of 
the  colours,  by  different  fubftances,  was  by  no  means 
in  proportion  to  the  i-efraflions,  and  that  there  was  a 
puAibillty  of  refraflion  without  any  divergency  of  the 
light  at  all. 

As  thefe  experiments  clearly  proved,  that  different 
fubftances  made  the  light  to  diverge  very  differently 
in  proportion  to  their  general  refraflive  power,  Mr 
Dollnnd  began  to  f.ifpeft  that  fuch  variety  might  pof- 
fibly  be  found  in  dirt'erent  kinds  of  glafs,  efpecial'y  as 
experience  had  already  lliown  that  fome  of  the  kinds 
made  much  better  objcft-gla(fes  in  the  ufual  way 
than  others  ;  and  as  no  fatisfaftory  caufe  had  been 
affigned  for  fuch  difference,  he  thought  there  was 
great  reaion  to  prcfume  that  it  might  be  owing  to 
the  different  divergency  of  the  light  in  the  fame  retrac- 
tions. /• 

His  next  bufinefs,  therefore,  was  to  grind  wedges 
of  different  kinds  of  glafs,  and  apply  them  together  ; 
fo  that  the  refraftions  might  be  made  in  contrary  di- 
reiftions,  in  order  to  difcover,  as  in  the  abovemention- 
ed  experiments,  whether  the  refraflion  and  the  diver- 
gency of  the  colours  would  vanifli  together.  But  a 
confiderable  time  elapfed  before  he  could  fet  about 
that  work  :  for  though  he  was  determined  to  try  it  at 
his  leifure,  for  fatisfying  his  own  curinfity,  he  did 
not  expeft  to  meet  with  a  difference  fufficient  to  give 
room  for  any  great  improvement  of  telefcopes,  fo 
that  it  was  not  till  the  latter  end  of  the  year  1757 
that  he  undertook  it ;  but  his  firft  trials  convinced  him 
that  the  buhnefs  deferved  his  utmoll  attention  and  ap- 
plication. 

He  difcovered  a  difference  far  beyond  his  hopes  in 
the  refractive  qualities  of  different  kinds^  of  glafs,  with 
refpeft  to  the  divergency  of  colours.  The  yellow  or 
ftraw-colour  foreign  fort,  commonly  called  Venice 
niafs  ;  and  the  Ehglifo  cranun  glafs,  proved  to  be  very 
nearly  alike  in  that  relpeft ;  though,  in  general,  the 
crown  glafs  feemed  to  make  the  li^ht  diverge  the  lefs 
of  the  two.  The  common  Englilh  plate  glafs  made 
the  light  diverge  more<?  and  the  white  cryllal,  or  Eng- 
lifli  flint  glafs, 'moll  of  all. 

It  was  now  his  buGnefs  to  examine  the  particular 
qualit'.ej  of  every  kind  of  glafs  that  he  could  come  at, 
not  to  i'.mufe  himfelf  with  conjectures  about  the  caufe 
of  this  difference,  but  to  fix  upon  two  forts  in  which 
it  Ihould  be  the  greatell  ;  and  he  foon  found  thefe  to 
be  the  crown  glafs  and  the  white  flint  glafs.  He 
therefore  ground  one  wedge  of  wh.ite  flint,  of  about 
35  degrees  ;  and  another  of  crown  glafs,  of  about  29 
degrees:  which  vc  rafted  very  nearly  alike,  but  L^ieir 
power  of  making  the  colours  diverge  was  very  diffe- 
rent. He  then  ground  feveral  others  ol  crown  glafs 
to  different  angles,  till  he  got  cue  which  was  equid, 
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with  refpeft  to  the  divergency  of  the  light,  to  that  in 
the  white  flint-glafs  :  for  when  they  were  put  toge- 
ther, fo  as  to  rclraifi  in  contrary  diredions,  the  re- 
fradled  light  was  entirely  free  from  colours.  Then 
mealuring  the  refraftion  of  each  wedge  with  thefe  dif- 
ferent angles,  he  found  that  of  the  wliite  glafs  to  be  to 
that  of  the  crown  glafs  nearly  as  two  to  three  :  and 
this  proportion  held  very  nearly  in  all  frnall  angles ;  fo 
that  any  two  wedges  made  in  this  proportion,  and  ap- 
plied  together,  fo  as  to  retVadt  in  a  contrary  direc- 
tion, would  refradt  the  light  without  any  dilperfion  of 
the  rays. 

In  a  letter  to  M.  Klingenflierna,  quoted  by  M. 
Clairaut,  Mr  Dollond  fays,  that  the  fine  of  incidence 
in  crown  glafs  is  to  that  of  its  general  refVadion  as  I 
to  1.53,  and  in  flint  glafs  as  i  to  1.583. 

To  apply  this  knowled^^e  to  praffice,  Mr  Dollond 
went  to  work  upon  the  objeift-glaffes  of  telefcopes  ;  not 
doubting  but  that,  upon  the  fame  principles  on  which 
a  refrafted  colourlefs  ray  wao  produced  by  prifms,  ic 
might  be  done  by  lenfes  alfo,  made  of  iimilar  mate- 
rials. And  he  fucceeded,  by  confiJering,  that,  in  or- 
der to  make  two  fpherical  glalies  that  Ihcuid  refraft 
the  light  in  c<  ntrary  direftlons,  the  one  mull  be  con- 
cave and  the  other  convex  ;  and  as  the  rays  are  to  con- 
verge to  a  real  focus,  the  excefs  of  refraction  muft 
evidently  be  in  the  convex  lens.  Alfo,  as  the  convei 
glafs  is  to  refraft  the  mofl,  it  appeared  from  his  expe- 
riments, that  it  mufl  be  made  of  crown  glafs,  and  the 
concave  of  white  flint  glafs.  Farther,  as  the  refrac- 
ticns  of  fpherical  glalfes  are  in  an  inverfe  ratio  of  their 
focal  diflances,  it  follows,  that  the  focal  diftances  of 
the  two  glaffes  fliall  be  inverfely  as  the  ratios  of  the 
refractions  of  the  wedges  ;  for  being  thus  proportion- 
ed, every  ray  of  light  that  paffes  through  this  combined 
glafs,  at  whatever  dillance  it  may  pals  from  its  axis, 
will  conllantly  be  refrafled,  by  the  difference  between 
two  contrary  refractions,  in  the  prt portion  required; 
and  therefore  the  different  refrangibility  of  the  light 
will  be  entirely  removed. 

Notwithftanding  our  author  had  thefe  clear  grounds 
in  theory  and  experiment  to  go  upon,  he  found  that 
he  had  many  difficulties  to  ftruggle  with  when  he 
came  to  reduce  diem  into  adual  practice  ;  but  with 
great  patience  and  addrefs,  he  at  length  got  into  a 
ready  method  of  making  telefcopes  upon  thefe  new 
principles. 

H  s  principal  difficulties  arofe  from  the  following 
circumftances.  In  the  firil  place,  the  focal  diftances,  as 
well  as  the  particular  fiirfaces,  mufl  be  very  nicely  pro- 
portioned to  the  denfities  or  refracting  powers  of  the 
glalfes,  which  are  very  apt  to  vary  in  the  id.TS\z  fort  of 
glais  made  at  different  times.  Secondly,  The  centres 
of  the  two  glalfes  muft  be  placed  truly  in  the  common 
axis  of  the  telefcope,  otherwife  the  deiired  tSiSi  will 
be  in  a  great  meafure  dellroyed.  Add  to  thefe,  that 
there  are  four  furfaces  to  be  wrought  perfedtly  fpheri- 
cal ;  and  any  pcrfon,  he  fays,  but  moderately  prac- 
tifed  in  optical  operations,  will  allow,  that  there  muft 
be  the  greatell  accuracy  thrcujhout  the  wh;  le  work-. 
At  length,  however,  after  numerous  trials,  and  a  re- 
fc^lute  perfeverance,  he  was  ahleto  conftruft  refrafting 
telefcopes,  with  fuch  apertures  and  magnifying  pow- 
ers, under  limited  lengths,  as,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
bell  judges,  far  eicesded  any  thing  that  had  been  pro- 
duced. 
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duced  before,  repre'entina;  objeifls  with  great  diftinfl- 
nefs,  and  in  their  true  co'ours. 

It  was  obieiflcd  to  Mr  Dollond's  difcovery,  that  the 
fmall  dil'perfinn  of  the  r;iys  in  crown  glafs  is  only  ap- 
parent, owing  to  llie  opacity  of  that  kind  of  glafs 
which  docs  not  tranfmit  tlie  fainter  coloured  rays  in  a 
fiifficient  quantity;  but  this  objedion  is  particularly 
confidered,  and  anfwercd  by  M.Bffguelin. 

As  Mr  Dollond  did  not  explain  the  methods  which 
he  toolc  in  the  choice  of  different  fphcres  proper  .to 
deflroy  the  eiTeft  of  the  different  refrangibility  of  the 
rays  of  light,  and  gave  no  hint  that  he  himfelf  had 
any  rule  to  diiecl  Jiiinfelf  in  it;  and  as  the  calculation 
of  the  difperfion  of  ihe  rays,  in  fo  complicated  an  af- 
fair, is  very  delicate  ;  M.  Clairaut,  who  had  given  a 
good  deal  of  attention  to  this  fubjcvH:,  from  the  begin- 
ning of  the  controvcrfy,  endeavoured  to  make  out  a 
complete  theory  of  it. 

Without  fome  affiftance  of  this  kind,  it  is  irapof- 
fible,  fays  this  author,  to  conftruil  telefcopes  of  equal 
goodnefs  witji  thofe  of  Mr  Dollond,  except  by  a  fer- 
vile  imitation  of  his ;  which,  however,  on  many  ac- 
counts, would  be  very  unlikely  to  anfwer.  Befides,  Mr 
Dollond  only  gave  his  proportions  in  general,  and 
pretty  near  the  truth  ;  whereas  the  greateil  poflible 
precilion  is  neceffary.  Alfo  the  beft  of  Mr  Dollond's  te- 
lefcopes  were  far  Oiort  of  the  Newtonian  ones  (a); 
whereas  it  might  be  expefted  that  they  lliould  exceed 
them,  if  the  toci  of  all  the  coloured  rays  could  be  as 
perfeflly  united  after  refraftion  through  glafs,  as  after 
reflexion  from  a  mirror ;  fince  there  is  more  light  loll; 
in  the  latter  cafe  than  in  the  former. 

With  a  view,  therefore,  to  aflift  the  artift,  he  en- 
deavoured to  afcertain  the  refraflive  power  of  different 
kinds  of  glafs,  and  alfo  their  property  of  feparating 
die  rays  of  light,  by  the  following  exadl  methods.  He 
made  ufe  of  two  prifms  placed  clofe  to  one  another,  as 
Mr  Dollond  had  done:  but,  inllead  of  looking  through 
them,  he  placed  them  in  a  darkened  room  ;  and  when 
the  image  of  the  lun,  tranfmitted  through  them,  was 
perfeiSly  white,  he  concluded  that  the  different  re- 
frangibility of  the  rays  was  correiSed. 

In  order  to  afcertain  Vvith  more  eafe  the  true  antrles 
that  prifms  ought  to  have  to  deftroy  the  effeiSt  of  the 
difference  of  refrangibility,  he  conftrufced  one  which 
had  one  of  its  furfaces  cylindrical,  with  feveral  degrees 
of  amplitude.  By  this  means,  without  changing  his 
prifms,  he  had  the  choice  of  an  infinity  of  angles  ; 
among  which,  by  examining  the  point  of  the  curve 
furfiice,  which,  receiving  the  folar  ray,  gave  a  white 
image,  he  could  eafily  find  the  true  one. 

He  alfo  afcertained  the  proportion  in  which  d'ffe- 
rent  kinds  cf  glafs  feparated  the  rays  of  light,  by  mca- 
furing,  with  proper  precautions,  the  oblong  image  of 
the  fun,  made  by  tranfmitting  a  beam  of  light  through 
them.  In  making  thefe  cxpsriments,  he  hit  iipovi  an 
eafy  method  of  convincing  any  perfon  tjf  the  greater 
refraiftive  power  of  Engliih  flint-gl.ds  above  the  com- 
mon French  glafs,  both  with  refpedt  to  the  m;an  re- 
fraftlon,    and  the    different  refrangibility  of  the  co- 
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lours ;  for  having  taken  two  prifms,  of  thefe  two 
kinds  of  glafn,  but  equal  in  all  other  refpc(5ls,  and 
placed  them  fo  that  they  received,  at  the  fame  time, 
two  rays  of  the  lun,  with  the  fame  degree  of  incid.-nce,. 
he  faw,  that,  of  ihc  two  images,  that  which  was  pro- 
duced by  the  Engliih  ilint-glafs  was  a  little  higher  up 
on  the  wall  tlian  the  other,  and  longer  by  more  than 
one  half. 

M.  Clairaut  was  afiiiled  in  thefe  experiments  by  M. 
De  Tournieres,  and  the  refults  agreed  with  Mr  Dol- 
lond's in  gcneial ;  but  whereas  Mr  Dolland  had  m^ds 
the  difperllon  of  the  rays  in  glafs  and  in  water  to  be 
as  five  to  lour  (acknowledging,  however  that  he  did 
not  pretend  to  do  it  witji  cxa..lnels),  thel'e  gentlemen, 
who  took  more  pains,  and  ufed  more  precautions,  found 
it  to  be  as  three  to  two.  For  the  theorems  and  prob- 
lems deduced  by  M.  Clairaut  from  thefe  new  principles 
of  optics,  with  a  view  to  the  perfedion  of  tclefcopes, 
we  muft  refer  the  reader  to  M.m.  yJcaJ.  Far.  1736, 
i7_57- 

The  labours  of  M.  Clah-aut  were  fucceeded  by  thofe 
of  M.  D'Alembert,  which  feem  to  have  given  the  ma- 
kers of  thefe  achromatic  telefcopes  ah  the  aid  that  cal- 
culations can  afford  them.  This  excellent  mathemati- 
cian has  likewife  propofcd  a  variety  of  new  confti  ac- 
tions of  thefe  telefcopes,  the  advantages  and  diladvan- 
tages  of  which  he  dillinflly  notes ;  "at  the  fame  time- 
that  he  points  out  feveral  methods  of  correcting  the 
errors  to  which  tliey  are  liable:  as  by  placing  the  ob-. 
je(51:-glaffes,  in  fome  cafes,  at  a  fmall  dillance  from  one 
another,  and  fometimes  by  ufmg  cye-gla(fes  of  diffe-. 
rent  refradive  powers  ;  which  is  an  expedient  that 
feems  not  to  have  occurred  to  any  perfon  before  him. 
He  e.en  fliows,  that  telefcopes  may  be  made  to  ad- 
vantage, conf.fting  of  only  one  objeft-glafs,  and  an 
eye-glafs  of  a  different  refraiftive  power.  Some  olhis 
conftrudions  have  two  or  more  cye-glaffes  of  different 
kinds  of  glafs.  .  This  fubjert  he  confidered  at  large  in 
one  of  the  volumes  of  liis  Opv.fcuLs  Matheiintiquss. 
We  have  alfo  three  memoirs  of  M.  D'Alembert  up- 
on this  fiibjea,  among  thofe  oi' the  French  Academy; 
pne  in  the  year  1764,  another  in  1765,  and  a  third 
in  1767- 

At  the  conclufion  of  his  fecond  memoir  he  fays, , 
that  he  does  not  doubt,  but,  by  the  different  methods' 
he  propofes,  achromatic  telefcopes  may  be  made  to 
far  greater  degrees  of  perfeflion  than  any  that  have 
been  feen   liitherto,  and  even  fuch   as  is  hardly  cre- 
dible :   And  though  the  crown  glafs,  by  its  greenifli 
colour,  may  abforb  fome  part  of  the  red  or  violet  rays, 
whicb,  however,  is  not  found  to  be  the  cafe  in  fac't  ; 
that  objeclion  cannot  be  made  to  the  common  French 
glai's,  which  is    white,  and    v/liich    on   this    account 
he  thinks  m.uft  be  preferable  to  the  EngliiTi   crown, 
glafs.  •  . 

Notwithftanding  Meffrs  Clairaut  and  D'Alembert 
feemed  to  have  exhaufted  the  bufmefs  of  calculation  on 
the  fubisft  of  Mr  Dollond's  telefcopes,  no  ufe  could 
be  made  of  their  labours  by  foreign  artifts.  For  ftill 
the  telefcopes  made  in  England,  according  to  no  exaft 

rule. 
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(a)  Thisaflerilpn  of  M.  Clairaut  might  be  true  at  the  time  that  it  v,as  made,  but  it  is  by  no  means  fo  at 
efent. 
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rule,  as  foreigners  fuppofcd,  were  greatly  fuperlor  to 
any  that  could  be  niude  clfewliere,  tliough  under  the 
immediate  direaion  of  ihofe  able  calculators.  For 
this  M.  Beguelin  affigncd  fcveral  reafons.  Among 
olheis,  he  thought  that  their  geometrical  tlieorems 
were  too  general,  and  their  calculations  too  complica- 
ted, for  the  ufe  of  workmen.  He  alfo  thought,  tliat 
in  confequcnce  of  neglefling  fmall  quantities,  which 
thefc  calcnlators  profelfedly  did,  in  order  to  make  their 
algebraical  expretfions  more  commodious,  their  con- 
clufions  were  not  fufikiently  exafl.  But  what  he 
thought  to  be  oi  the  moll  confequence,  was  the  want 
of  an  exaa  method  of  meafuring  the  refrafiive  and 
difperfui"  powers  of  the  difterent  kinds  of  glafs  ;  and 
for  want  of  this,  the  greatell;  precifion  in  calculation 
was  altngelher  ufelcfs. 

Thefe  conliderations  induced  this  gentleman  to  take 
another  view  of  this  fubjed  ;  l-.ut  ftill  he  could  not  re- 
concile the  adtual  effed  of  Mr  Dollond's  telefcopes 
with  his  own  conclufions  :  fo  that  he  imagined,  either 
that  he  had  not  the  true  refraaionand  difperfion  of  the 
two  kinds  of  glafs  given  him  ;  or  elfe,  that  the  abber- 
ration  which  ftill  remained  after  his  calculations,  muft 
have  been  deftroyed  by  fome  irregularity  in  the  fur- 
faces  of  the  lenfes.  He  finds  feveral  errors  in  the  cal- 
culations both  of  M.  D'Alembeit  and  Clairaut,  and 
concludes  M-ith  expreffing  his  defign  to  purfue  this  fub- 
jea  much  firther. 

M.  Euler,  who  firft  gave  occafion  to  this  inquiry, 
which  terminated  fo  happily  for  the  advancement  of 
fcience,  being  perfuaded  both  by  his  reafoning  and 
calculation;,  that  Mr  Dollond  had  difcovered  no  new 
principle  in  optics,  and  yet  not  being  able  to  contro- 
vert Mr  Short's  teftimony  in  favour  of  the  goodnefs  of 
his  telefcopes,  concluded  that  this  extraordinary  effeft 
was  owing,  in  part,  to  the  crown  glafs  not  tranfmit- 
tin"-  all  the  red  light,  which  would  otherwife  have 
come  to  a  different  focus,  and  have  diftorted  the  image; 
but  principally  to  his  happening  to  hit  on  a  jull  cur- 
vature of  his  glafs,  which  he  did  not  doubt  would  have 
produced  the  fame  effea  if  his  lenfes  had  all  been  made 
of  the  fame  kind  of  glafs.  In  another  place  he  ima- 
gines that  the  goodnefs  of  Mr  Dollond's  telefcope 
might  be  owing  to  the  eye-glafs.  If  my  theory,  fays 
he,  be  true,  this  difagreeable  confequence  follows,  that 
I»Ir  D'llond's  cbjea-glaffes  cannot  be  exempt  from  the 
difperfion  of  colours  :  yet  a  regard  to  fo  refpeaable  a 
teftimony  cmbarralfes  me  extremely,  it  being  as  diffi- 
cult to  qneftion  fuch  exprefs  authority,  as  to  abandon  a 
theory  which  appears  to  me  perfeflly  well  founded,  and 
to  embrace  an  opinion,  which  is  as  contrary  to  all  the 
cftablilhsd  laws  of  nature  as  it  is  ftrange  and  feeming- 
ly  abfnrd.  He  even  appeals  to  experiments  made  in  a 
darkened  room  ;  in  which,  heiays,  he  is  confident  that 
Mr  Dollond's  objea-glalfes  would  appear  to  have  the 
f;ime  defeas  that  others  are  fubjed  to. 

Not  doubting,  however,  but  that  Mr  Dollond,  either 
by  chance,  or  otherwife,  had  made  fome,  confiderable 
improvement  in  the  conftruaion  of  telefcopes,  by  the 
combination  of  glalfes,  he  abandoned  his  former  pro-, 
jea,  in  which  he  had  recouife  to  different  mediums, 
and  confined  his  attention  to  the  correaion  ot  the  er- 
rors V.  hich  arife  from  the  curvature  of  lenfes.  But 
■while  he  was  proceeding,  as  he  imagined,  upon  the 
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true  principles  of  optics,  of  which,  however,  he  niade 
but  little  ufe,  he  could  not  help  exprefting  his  furprife 
that  Mr  Dollond  (hould  have  been  led  to  fo  important 
a  difcovery  by  reafoning  in  a  manner  quite  contrary 
to  the  nature  of  things.  At  length,  however,  M. 
Euler  was  convinced  of  the  reality  and  importance  of 
Mr  Dollond's  difcoverics ;  and  very  frankly  acknow- 
ledges, that  he  Ihould  perhaps  never  have  been  brought 
to  alfent  to  it,  had  not  his  friend  M.  Clairaut  alfu- 
red  him  that  the  experiments  of  the  Engliih  optician 
might  be  depended  upon.  However,  the  experiments 
of  M.  Zeiher  of  Pcterftiurg  gave  him  the  moft  com- 
plete  fatisfaaion  with  refpeft  to  tliis  new  law  of  re- 
fraaion. 

This  gentleman  demonftrated,  that  it  is  the  lead  in 
the  compofition  of  glafs  that  gives  it  this  ■remarkable 
property,  that  while  the  refraaion  of  the  mean  rays  is 
nearly  the  fame,  that  of  the  extremes  differs  confi- 
derably.  And,  by  increafuig  the  quantity  of  lead  ia 
the  mixture,  he  produced  a  kind  of  glais,  wliich  occa- 
fioned  a  much  greater  feparation  of  the  extreme  rays 
than  the  flint  glafs  which  Mr  Dolland  had  made  ufe 
of.  By  this  evidence  M.  Euler  owns  that  he  was  com- 
pelled to  renounce  the  principle  which,  before  this 
time,  has  been  confidered  as  inconteftible,  -viz..  that 
the  difperfion  of  the  extreme  rays  depends  upon  the 
refraaion  of  the  mean  :  and  that  the  former  varies 
with  the  quality  of  the  glafs,  while  the  latter  is  not 
affeaed  by  it. 

From  thefe  new  principles  M.  Euler  deduces  theo- 
rems concerning  the  combination  of  the  lenfes,  and, 
in  a  manner  fimilar  to  M.  Clairaut  and  D'Alembert, 
points  out  methods  of  conftruaing  archromatic  tele- 
fcopes. 

While  he  was  employed  upon  this  fubjea,  he  informs 
u?,  that  he  received  a  letter  from  M.  Zeiher,  dated 
Peterfburg  30th  of  January  1764,  in  which  he  gives 
him  a  particular  account  oi  the  fuccefs  of  his  experi- 
ments on  the  compofition  of  glafs;  and  that,  having 
mixed  minium  and  fand  in  different  proportions,  the 
refult  of  the  mean  refraaion  and  the  difperfion  of  the 
rays  varied  according  to  the  following  table. 
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Different 
compoli- 
tions  of 
glafs  forth* 
purpofe  of 
correcting 
the  faults 
of  refraiS- 
ing  tcle- 
fcopet. 


Proportion  of 
Illinium  to 

Mean  refraflior 
from  air  into 

Difp 

the 

erfion  of 
rays  in 

Hint. 
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afs. 

companion  ot 
crown-gl<jjfs. 

I. 

—  3:1 

2028 

1000 

4S00 

:         1000 

II. 

'~~'  Z   '    \ 

1830 

1000 

3550 

;        1080 

HI. 

— 1:1 

1787 

I  COG 

3259 

:        1000 

IV. 

~h'- ' 

'732 

1000 

2207 

:        I  coo 

V. 

T   '    i 

1-24 

1000 

1800 

:        lopo 

VI. 

4    •     ' 

1664 

1000 

1354 

:        1000 

',a  greater  quantity 


By  this  table  it  is  evident  tliat ! 
of  lead  net  only  occafions  a  greater  difperfion  of  the 
rays,  but  alio  confiderably  increafes  the  mean  refrac- 
tion. Tlie  firft  of  thefe  kinds  of  glafs,  which  contains 
three  times  as  much  minium  as  flint,  will  appear  very 
extraordinary  ;  fince,  hithei  to,fno  tranfparent  fubflance 
has  been  known,  whofe  refradive  power  exceeded  the 
ratio  of  two  to  one,  and  that  the  difperfion  occaficnrd 
by  this  glafs  is  almoft  five  times  as  great  as  that  of 
crown  glafs,  which  could  not  be  believed  by  thofe  who 
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entertaineu  nny  doubt  concerning  tlie.f.ime  propert;-  In 
flint  glalV-,  lbs  effect  of  v\I>.ioh  is  three  times  a-;  grcit 
as  crown  glufs.  One  may  obferve,  however,  in  thefe 
kinds  of  gliiis,  fometbing  of  a  proportion  between  the 
tnean  refraiflion  and  the  difperfion  of  rays,  which  may 
enable  us  to  reconcile  thefe  furpiifmg  effccls  with  other 
principles  already  known. 

Here,  however,  M.  Euler  announces  to  us  anotlier 
difcovery  of  the  fame  M.  Zeihcr,  no  lefs  futpriiing 
than  the  former,  and  which  difconcerted  all  his  fchemes 
for  reconciling  the  ;ibove-nnentioned  phenomena.  As 
the  fix  k!nds  of  glafs  mentioned  in  the  above  table 
■were  compofed  of  nothing  but  miniiiin  and  flint,  M. 
Zeiher  happened  to  tliink  of  mi!::ng  alkaline  ialts  with 
them,  in  order  to  give  the  glafs  a  confiftence  more 
proper  for  dioptric  uies ;  when  he  was  much  furprifed 
to  find  this  mixture  greatly  diminilhed  the  mean  rc- 
fraftion,  almofi:  without  making  any  change  in  the  dif- 
perfion. After  many  trials,  he  at  length  obtained  a 
kind  of  glafs  greatly  fnperior  to  the  flint-glafs  of  Mr 
Dollond,  with  refpefl  to  the  conlbudion  of  tele- 
fcopes ;  fince  it  occafioned  three  times  as  great  a  di- 
fperfion of  the  rays  as  the  common  glafs,  at  the  fame 
time  that  the  mean  refraction  w.-is  only  as  1.6 1  to  t. 

M.  Euler  alfo  gives  particular  inftruftions  how  to 
find  both  the  mean  and  extreme  refraftive  power  of 
different  kinds  of  glafs ;  and  particularly  advifes  to 
make  ufe  of  prilVns  with  very  large  rsfrading  angles, 
not  lefs  than  70°. 

NotwithRanding  it  evidently  appeared,  we  may  fay, 
to  almofi  all  philofophers,  that  Mr  Dollond  had  made 
a  real  difcovery  of  fomething  not  comprehended  in  the 
optical  principles  of  Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  it  did  not  ap- 
pear fo  to  Mr  Murdoch.  Upon  this  occafion,  he  inter- 
pofed  in  the  defence,  as  he  imagined,  of  Sir  Ifaac  New- 
ton ;  maintaining,  that  Mr  DoUond's  pofitions,  which, 
he  fays,  he  knows  not  by  what  miihaphave  been  deem- 
ed paradoxes  in  Sir  Ifaac's  theory  of  light,  are  really 
the  necelfary  confcquences  cf  it.  He  alfo  endeavours 
to  fhow  that  Sir  Ifaac  might  not  be  miftaken  in  his 
account  of  the  experiment  above-mer.tioned.  But,  ad- 
mitting all  that  he  advances  in  this  part  of  his  defence, 
Newton  muft  have  made  ufe  of  a  prLfm  with  a  much 
fmaller  rcfraifling  angle  than,  from  his  own  account 
of  his  experiments,  we  have  any  reafon  to  believe  that 
he  ever  did  make  ufe  of. 

Thefaiff  probably  was,  that  Sir  Ifaac  deceived  him- 
felf  in  this  cafe,  by  attending  to  what  he  imagined  to 
be  the  clear  confequence  of  his  other  experiments  ;  and 
though  the  light  he  faw  was  certainly  tinged  with  co- 
lours, and  hemufl  have  feen  it  to  be  fo,  yet  he  might 
imagine  that  this  circumiliance  arofe  fro.nfome  imper- 
fection in  Iiis  prifms,  or  in  the  difpofuion  of  tliem, 
which  he  did  not  think  it  woith  his  while  to  examine. 
It  is  alfo  obfcrvablc,  tliat  Sir  Ifa.ic  is  not  fo  particular 
in  his  defcription  of  his  prifms,  and  other  parts  of  his 
apparatus,  in  his  account  of  this  experiment,  as  he 
generally  is  in  other  cafes ;  and  therefore,  probablv, 
wrote  his  account  of  it  from  his  meni'.iry  only.  In 
reality,  it  is  no  reflection  upon  Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  who 
did  fo  much,  to  fiy  that  he  was  mill  iken  in  this  par- 
ticular cafe,  and  that  he  did  not  make  the  difcovery 
that  Mr  DoKond  did  ;  though  it  be  great  praife  to 
Mr  D.  ll-^nd,  and  all  thefe  perfons  who  contributed  tu 
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this  difcovery,  that  they  rentured  to  call  in  quc.lion 
the  authority  lif  fo  great  a  man. 

Mr  Dollond,  however,  was  not  the  only  optician 
who  had  the  merit  of  making  this  difcovery;  it  had 
been  made  and  applied  to  the  fame  purpofe  by  a  pri- 
vate gentleman— Mr  Clieft  of  Cheil-h.ill.  He  had 
obii;rved  that  prjfms  of  flint  glafs  gave  larger  fpec- 
trums  than  prifms  of  water  when  the  mean  rclVaition 
was  the  fame  in  both,  i.  e.  when  the  deviation  of  the 
retraced  ray  from  the  diredion  of  the  incident  was 
the  fame.  He  tried  prifms  of  other  glafs,  and  found 
limilar  differences  ;  and  he  employed  the  difcovery  in 
the  fame  manner,  and  made  achromatic  experiments 
fome  time  before  Dollond.  Thefe  fadls  came  out  in  a 
procefs  raifed  at  the  inllance  of  Watkins  optician  at 
Charing-crofs,  as  alfo  in  a  publication  by  Mr  RamfJen 
optician.  There  is,  however,  no  evidence  that  Dol- 
lond ftole  the  idea  from  Mr  Chetf,  or  that  they  had 
not  both  claims  to  the  difcovery. 

Still  the  bell   refrafling  telefcopes,  conflrucled  on 
the  principlesof  Mr  Dolland,  are  defeiftive,  on  account 
of  that  coloiu-  which,  by  the  aberration  of  ihi  rays, 
they  give  to  objects  viewed  through  them,  unlefs  the 
objeifl  glafs  be  of  fniall  diameter.     This  dcfe.5t  men  of 
geiuus  and  fcience  have  laboured  to  remove,  fome  by 
one  contrivance  and  fome  by  another.     Father  Bofo- 
wich,  to  whom  every  brancia  of  optics  is  much  indebc-        j  , 
ed,  has,  in  his  attempts  for  this  parpofe,  difplayed  much  Diftovery 
ingenuity ;  but  the  philofopher  vvhofe  exertions  have  of  Dr  Ro- 
been  crowned  with  moft  fuccefs,  and  who  has  perhaps  '"^"  ?'^''' 
made  the   mofl  important  difcovery   in  this   branch  ^''''^'^''P"''" 
of  fcience  fince  the  era  of  Newton,  is  Dr  Robert  Blair  ^"'' 
regius  profeffor  of  allronomy  in  the  crllege  of  Edin- 
burgh.    By  a  judicii.ms  ll-t  of  experimeius  ably  con- 
duified,  he  has  proved,  that  the  quality  of  difpcrfin"- 
the  rays  in  a  greater  degree  than  crown  glafs,  is  no'c 
confined  to  a  fsw  med'ums,  but  is  podtilfed  by  a  great 
variety  of  ffoids,  and  by  fome  of  tliefe  in  a  m  ifi  ex- 
traordinary degree.     He   has  fhown,  that   although 
the  greater  refrangibility  sf  the  violet  rays  than  of  tlw 
red  rays,  when  light  palfes  from  any  medium  whatever 
into  a  vacuum,  may  be  ccniidered  as  a  law  of  nature  ; 
yet  in  the  palfages  of  light  from  one  medium  into  ano- 
ther, it  depends  entirely  on  the  qualities  of  the  me- 
diums which  of  thefe  rays  fliall  be  the  moft  refran- 
gible, or  whether  there  Ihall  be  any  difference  in  their 
refrangibility.     In  order  to  con  eft  the  aberration  ari- 
fmg  from  difference  of  refrangibility  am  -ng  tlie  rays 
of  light,  he  inlfituted  a  let  of  experiments,  in  the  con- 
ducting of  which  he  detected  a  very  fingular  and  im- 
portant quality  in  the  muriatic  acid.     In  all  the  di- 
fperfivc  mediums  hitlierto  examined,  the  green  rays, 
which  aic  the  mean  refrangible  in  crown  glafs,  were 
found  among  the  lefs  refrangible  ;  but  in  the  muriatic 
acid,  thefe  fame  rays  were  by  him  found  to  make  a 
part  of  the  more  refrangible.     This  difcovery  led  to 
complete  fuccefs  in  removing  the  great  dcfeifl  of  opti- 
cal inflruments,  viz.  tliat  dilfipation  or  aberration  ot 
the  rays  which  arife  from  their  unequal  refrangibility, 
and  ha-i  hitherto  rendcved  it  ImpofTible  to  converge  all 
of  them  to  one  point  either  by  fingle  or  oppofite  rc- 
fraotions.     A  fluid,  in  which  the  particles  of  marine 
aci.»  and  1  <r'.alline  particles  hold  a  due  proporticai,  at 
the  fanii  time  that  itf  cparatts  the  curem:  rays  of  tlie 
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fp£.?.rum  much  more  tlim  crov.-n  glafs,  refniifts  all  the 
orders  of  the  rays  in  the  f.mie  pioportion  tliat  gl.tfs 
docs  :  and  hence  rays  o'f  all  colours  made  to  diverge 
by  the  refraftion  of  the  glafs,  may  either  he  rendered 
p,ir;illel  by  a  fuhfequent  refraflion  made  in  the  confine 
of  the  glafs  and  this  fluid;  or,  by  weakening  the  re- 
fniaive'd^nfity  of  the  fluid,  the  reiraftion  which  takes 
place  in  the  confines  of  it  and  glafs  may  be  rendered  as 
regular  as  rellcalon,  without  the  leall  colour  whatever. 
The  Doaor  has  a  ttlefcope,  not  exceeduig  15  inches 
in  length,  with  a  compound  objeft  glafs  of  this  kind, 
which  equals  in  all  refpecls,  if  it  does  not  furi^afs,  the 
bell  of  D"llond'3  42  inches  long.     Of  this  object  glafs 
a  U'Jure  will  be  found  in  the  third  volume  of  the  Tran!- 
a>fti"ons  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh  ;  an  i  to  that 
volume  ws  muf.  refer  our  readers  for  a  full  and  per- 
fpicuous  account  of  the  experiments  which  led  to  this 
difcovery,  as  well  as  of  the  important  purpofes  to  which 
29        it  may  be  applied. 
Of  the  re-        We  Ihall  conclude  the  hiftory  of  the  difcoveiies  con- 
fradion  of  ceming  refrailion,  wi:h  fonie  account  of  the  refrac- 
the  stmo-   jj^|,g  j,£  jjjg  atmofphere. — Tables  of  this  have  been 
fphere.        calculated  by  Mr  Lambert,  with  a  view  to  corred  the 
inaccuracies  of  geometiical  obfervations  of  the  alti- 
tudes of  mountains.     The  obfervations  of  Mr  Lam- 
bert, however,  go  upon  the  fuppofilion  that  the  refrac- 
tive power  of  the  atmofphere  is  invaiiable:   But  this 
Is  by  no  means  the  cafe  ;  and  therefore  his  rules  mull 
be  confidered  as  true  for  the  mean  (late  of  the  air 
only. 

A  mod  remarkable  variety  in  the  refraftive  power 
of  the  atmofphere  was  obferved  by  Dr  Nettleton,  near 
Halifax  in  Yo;klhire,  which  dem'.nilrates  how  little 
we  can  depend  upon  the  calculated  heights  of  iroun- 
tains,  when  the  obfervations  are  made  with  an  inflru- 
msnt,  and  the  refraftive  power  of  the  air  is  to  be  al- 
lowed for.  Being  defirous  to  learn,  by  obfervation, 
how  far  the  mercury  would  defoend  in  the  barometer 
at  any  given  elevation  (for  which  thei  e  is  the  bell  op- 
portunity in  that  hilly  country),  he  propofed  to  take 
the  height  of  Ibme  of  their  highell  hills ;  but  when  he 
attempted  it,  he  found  his  obfervation  C~>  much  dif- 
turbed  bv  refraiTtion,  that  he  could  come  to  no  cer- 
tainty. Having  meafarcd  one  hill  of  a  confiderable 
height,  in  a  clear  day,  and  obferved  the  mercury  at  the 
bottom  and  at  the  top,  he  found,  according  to  that 
eftimatlon,  that  about  90  feet  or  more  were  required 
to  make  the  mercury  lall  Voth  of  an  inch  ;  but  after- 
wards, repeating  the  experiment  on  a  cloudy  day, 
when  the  air  was  rather  grofs  and  hazy,  he  found  the 
iViiall  angles  fii  much  increafed  by  refrailion  as  to  m.ika 
the  hill  much  hiyher  than  before.  He  afterwards  fre- 
quently made  olifervations  at  his  own  houfe,  by  point- 
ing a  quadrant  to  the  tops  of  fome  neighbouring  hills, 
and  obferved  th.it  they  would  appear  higher  in  the 
morning  bcUTe  fun  rife,  and  alfo  late  in  the  eveiiin?, 
than  at  noon  in  a  clear  d^y,  by  feveral  minute-:.  In 
one  cafe  th.e  elevations  of  the  fame  hill  dilFored  more 
than  30  Hiinutcs.  From  this  he  inler";,  that  obferva- 
tions made  on  very  high  hlls,  efpecially  when  viewed 
r  ^t  a  dillance,  and  under  fniall  angles,  as  they  generally 
are,  are  probably  uncertain,  and  not  much  to  be  de- 
pended upon. 
.M.  Euler  confidered  with  great  accuracy  the  refrac- 
■    tivt  poiA'er  ol  the  atmofphere-,  as  ati'ectcd  Dy  dlii'eicnt 


degrees  of  heat  and  eladlcity  ;  in  which  he  fhnw:,  that 
its  refraclive  power,  to  a  confiderable  dillance  from  the 
zenith,  is  fufiicicnlly  near  the  pioporiion  of  the  tan- 
gent of  that  dilhtnce,  and  th.it  tlie  law  of  refracliun 
follows  the  dircd  ratio  of  the  height  of  tlie  barometer, 
and  the  inverfe  ratio  of  the  difference  marked  by  the 
thermometer  ;  but  when  ft  irs  are  in  the  horizon,  the 
changes  are  in  a  ratio  fomewhat  greater  than  thi?,  more 
efpecially  on  account  of  the  variation  in  the  heat.  n 

The  caufe  of  the  twinkling  of  the  liars  is  now  ge-  Mr  Mi- 
nerally  acknowledged  to  be  the  unequal  refradion  of ''^'^'''"'P'- 
light,  in  confequencc  (>£  inequalities  and  undulations  °'''". '""' 
m  the  atmofphere.-  twiukling 

Mr  Michell  luppofes  that  the  arrival  of  fewer  crofiheiUri. 
more'rays  at  one  time,  efpecially  from  the  fmaller  or 
the  more  r;mote  fixed  (lars,  may  make  fuch  an  une- 
qual imprellion  upon  the  eye,  as  may,  at  leall,  have 
fome  (hare  in  producing  this  efficl ;  fince  it  may  be 
fuppofed  that  even  afingle  particle  of  light  is  fufficient 
to  make  a  fenfible  imprellion  upon  the  organs  of  fight ; 
fo  that  very  few  paiticles  arriving  at  the  eye  in  a  fe- 
cond  of  time,  perhaps  no  more  than  three  or  four,  may 
be  fufficient  to  make  an  objefl  conftant'y  vifible.  For 
though  the  impreilion  may  be  confi  lered  as  momenta- 
ry, yet  the  perception  occafioned  by  it  is  of  fome  du- 
ration. Hence,  he  fays,  it  is  not  improbable  that  the 
number  of  the  particles  of  light  which  enter  the  eye  in 
a  fecond  of  time,  even  from  Siriu;  himfelf  (the  light 
of  which  does  not  exceed  tliat  of  the  fmalleil  vilible 
fixed  (lar,  in  a  greater  proportion  than  that  of  about 
1000  to  I ),  may  not  exceed  3000  or  4000,  and  from 
liars  of  the  fecond  magnitude  they  may,  therefore, 
probably  not  exceed  100.  Now  the  apparent  Increafe 
and  diminution  of  the  light  which  we  obferve  in  the 
twinkling  cf  the  (lars,  feem.s  tn  be  repeated  at  not  very 
unequal  intervals,  perhaps  about  four  or  five  times  in  a 
fecond.  He  therefore  thought  it  reafonable  to  fiip- 
pofe,  that  the  inequalities  which  will  naturally  arife 
from  the  chance  of  the  rays  coming  fometimes  a  little 
denfer,  and  fometimes  alittle  rarer,  in  fo  fmall  a  num- 
ber of  them  as  mull  fall  upon  the  eye  in  the  fourth 
or  fifth  part  of  a  fecond,  may  be  fufficient  to  account 
for  this  appearance.  An  addition  of  two  or  three  par- 
ticles ot  light,  or  perhaps  a  fingle  one,  upon  20,  efpe- 
cially if  there  Ihnuld  be  an  equal  deficiency  out  of  the 
next  20,  would,  he  fupp;jfed,  be  very  fenlible,  as  he 
thought  was  probable  from  the  very  great  difference  in 
the  appearance  of  (lars,  the  light  of  which  does  not 
differ  fo  much  as  is  commonly  imagined.  The  light  of 
the  middlemoft  (lar  in  the  tail  cf  the  Great  Bear  doe; 
not,  he  thinks,  exceed  the  light  of  the  very  fmall  liar 
that  is  next  to  it  in  a  greater  proportion  than  that  of 
about  16  or  20  to  I  ;  and  M.  Bnuger  found,  that  a 
difference  in  the  light  of  objects  of  one  part  in  66  was 
liiHiciemly  dill  uguiihable. 

It  will  peihaj>s,  he  fays,  be  objefteJ,  that  the  rays 
coming  Iron)  Sirius  are  too  numerous  to  admit  of  a 
(iifhcicnt  inequality  ariling  from  the  common  effcifl  of 
chance  fo  Irequeutly  as  would  be  neceffary  to  produce 
this  effed,  wliatever  might  happen  with  refpeci  to  the 
fmaller  liars  ;  but  he  obfervcs,  that,  till  we  know  what 
inequality  is  neceilary  to  produce  this  eifefl,  we  can 
only  guefs  at  it  one  way  or  the  other. 

Since  thefe  obfervations  were  publilhed,  Mr  Michell 
has  entertained  fome  fufpiciou  that  the  u:iequal  den- 
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fjty  of  lijjht  doe.;  not  cnntribute  to  tliii  eff.-tl  in  lb 
grent  a  deurce  as  be  had  ima;^nncd,  efpecially  in  con- 
Icqiicncc  of  obfcrving  lh;it  even  Venus  docs  Ibmetimes 
twinkle.  Tiiis  he  once  obfarved  her  to  do  lenuikablv 
when  Ihi  was  about  fix  degrees  hi^h,  though  Jupiter, 
■wh'ch  was  then  about  i6  degrees  high,  and  was  len- 
fi!)ly  lefs  luniinous,  did  not  twinkle  at  all.  If,  not- 
with  (landing  the  great  number  of  rays  whicli,  no  doubt, 
come  to  the  eye  from  fuch  a  furface  as  this  planet  pi  e- 
fents,  its  appearance  be  liable  to  be  afFedcd  in  this 
manner,  it  mull  be  owing  to  fuch  undulations  in  the 
atniofphere,  as  will  probably  render  the  cfleift  of  every 
other  caufe  altogether  inienfible.  The  conjecture, 
however,  has  fo  much  probability  in  it,  that  it  well  de- 
ferved  to  he  recited. 

M.  Mufcbenbroek  fufpefls,  that  the  twinkling  of 
the  ftars  arif:s  from  fome  afFeflion  of  the  eye,  as  well 
as  the  Hate  of  the  atmofphere.  For  he  fays,  that  in 
Holland,  when  the  weather  is  frolly,  and  the  fky  very 
clear,  the  ftars  twinkle  moll  mmifelUy  to  tlie  naked 
eye,  thougli  not  in  telefcopes ;  and  lince  he  does  not 
fupi)ofe  that  there  is  any  great  exhalation,  or  dancing 
of  the  vapour  at  that  time,  he  quellions  whether  the 
vivacity  of  the  light  atfefting  the  eye  may  not  be  con- 
cerned in  the  phenomenon. 

But  this  philo-opher  might  very  eafily  have  fatisfied 
liimfelf  Vi'ith  r;fpe.5t  to  tliis  hypothelis,  by  looking  at 
the  liars  ne.ir  the  zenith,  when  the  light  traverfcs  but 
a  fniall  part  of  the  atmofphere,  and  therefoie  might 
be  expefled  to  afFe^  the  eye  the  moft  fenfibly.  For 
he  would  not  have  perceived  them  to  twinkle  near  fo 
much,  as  they  do  near  the  hori/on,  when  much  moie 
of  their  light  is  intercepted  by  the  atmofphere. 

Some  aflronomers  have  lately  endeavouied  to  ex- 
plain the  twinkling  of  the  fixed  ftars  by  the  extreme 
niinutenefs  of  their  apparent  diameter;  fo  that  they 
iuppofe  the  light  of  them  is  intercepted  by  every  mote 
that  Hoars  in  the  air.  But  Mr  Michell  obferves,  that 
no  C'bjed  can  hide  a  ftar  from  us  that  is  not  large 
enough  to  exceed  the  apparent  diameter  of  the  ftar,  by 
the  diameter  oi'  the  pupil  of  the  eye :  fo  that  if  a  ftar 
was  a  m  ithematical  point,  the  interpofing  objett  mull: 
fiill  be  ecpial  in  fi/.e  to  the  pupil  of  the  eye  :  nay,  it 
murt  be  large  enough  to  hide  the  ftar  from  both  eyes 
ut  the  fame  time. 

Befides  a  variat"on  in  the  quantity  of  light,  a  mo- 
mentary ch:inge  of  colour  has  likewife  been  obferved 
in  fome  of  the  fixed  ftars.  Mr  Melville  fays,  that 
when  one  looks  ftedfaftly  at  Sirius,  or  any  bright  ftar 
not  much  elevated  above  the  horizon,  its  colour  feems 
not  to  be  conllantly  white,  but  appears  tiniflured,  at 
every  twinkling,  with  red  and  blu^.  This  obfervation 
Mr  Melville  puts  among  his  queries,  with  refpect  to 
which  he  could  not  ectirely  f.itisfy  himfelf ;  and  he 
obferves,  that  the  feparation  of  the  colours  by  the  re- 
fractive power  of  the  atmofphere  is,  probably,  too 
fmall  to  be  perceived.  But  the  fuppofition  of  Mr  Mi- 
chell above-mentioned  will  pretty  well  account  for  this 
circumllance,  though  it  may  be  thought  inadequate 
to  the  lormer  cafe.  For  the  red  and  blue  r::ys  being 
much  fewer  than  thofe  of  the  intermediate  colours, 
and  therefore  much  more  liable  to  inequalities,  from 
the  common  elrea  of  ch:  nee,  a  fmall  excef-,  or  defe  :i 
in  either  of  them  will  m;  ke  a  very  fenlible  difife.eace 
In  the  colour  of  the  ftars. 
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§  3.  D/fiov.rics  conceniit!^^  the  Rfjltaion  of  Li^ht. 
However  much  the  ancients  might  liave  bsen  mif-  a-^",,  f 
taken  w,th  regard  to  the  nature  of  light,  we  find  that  tIx'i;r:ov°. 
they  were  acquainted  with  two  very  important  obftr- rie$  of  the 
yations  concerning  it;  viz.  that  light  is  propa<ratcd  =>"'=''•''"»• 
m  right  lines,  andth.it  the  angle  of  incidence  is  equal 
to  the  angle  of  reflection.  Who  it  was  that  firft  made 
thclc  important  obfervations  is  not  known.  But  in- 
deed, impoitant  as  they  are,  and  the  foundation  of  a 
great  part  of  even  the  prefent  fyftcm  of  optics,  it  is 
poilible  that,  if  he  were  known,  he  might  not  be  al- 
lowed to  have  any  ih  iie  of  merit,  at  leaft'ior  ihs  former 
ot  them  ;  the  lUa  is  fo  very  obvious,  and  fo  eafily  af- 
certained.  As  to  the  latter,  that  tbs  arig't  of  incidence 
IS  equal  to  the  angle  cf  reJJeclion,  it  was  probably  firft 
dileovered  by  oblerving  a  ray  of  the  fun  refl'efted 
from  the  furfice  of  water,  or  fome-  oiher  polilhed 
b.idy  ;  or  Irom  obferving  the  images  of  objefts  reflec- 
ted  by  fuch  furfaces.  If  philofoptiers  attended  to  this 
phenomenon  at  all,  they  could  not  but  take  notice, 
that,  if  the  ray  fell  nearly  perpendicular  upon  fuch  a 
lurtace,  it  was  refleaed  near  the  perpendicular ;  and 
ft  it  tell  obliquely,  it  was  refiefted  obliquely  :  and  if 
they  thought  of  applying  any  kind  of  meafures  to  thcfe 
angles,  however  co.irfe  and  imperfecl,  they  could  not 
but  lee  that  there  was  fufficient  reafni  to  alfert  their 
equality.  At  the  fame  time  they  could  not  but  know 
that  the  incident  and  refleaed  rays  were  both  in  the 
fame  plane. 

Ariilotle  was  fenfible  that  it  is  the  reflexion  of  light 
from  the  atmofphere  which  prevents  total  darknefs 
after  the  fun  fcts,  and  in  places  where  he  doth  not 
Ihine  in  the  day-time.  He  was  alfo  of  opinion,  that 
rainbows,  halos,  and  mock  funs,  were  all  occafioned 
by  the  refiedlion  of  the  fun-bL-ams  in  different  circum- 
ftances,  by  which  an  imperfect  image  of  his  body  was 
produced,  the  colour  only  being  exhibited,  and  not 
his  proper  figure.  The  image,  he  fays,  is  not  fingle, 
as  in  a  mirror ;  for  each  drop  of  lain  is  too  fm.ali  to 
retleift  a  vifible  image,  but  ihe  conjunaion  of  all  the 
images  is  vliible. 

Without  enquiring  any  farther  into  the  nature  of  Euclid's 
light  or  \  ifion,  the  ancient  geometricians  contented  tre.uile  of 
themfelves  with  deducing  a  fyftem  of  optics  from  the  "P^^^-  , 
two  obfervations  mentioned  above,  viz.  the  reftilinear 
progrefs  of  light,  and  the  equality  of  the  angles  of 
incidence  and  reBeai..)n.  The  treaiife  of  optics  which 
has  b;en  afcribed  to  Euclid  is  employed  about  deter- 
mining the  app.irent  fize  and  figure  of  objeils,  from  the 
angle  under  which  they  appear,  or  whxh  the  extre- 
mities of  them  fubtend  at  the  eye,  and  the  apparent 
place  of  the  image  of  an  objeifl  reflected  from  a  po- 
lilhed miiror ;  w-hich  he  fi\es  at  the  place  where  the 
refleaed  ray  meets  a  perpendicular  to  tlie  mirror  drawn 
through  the  objecc.  But  this  work  is  fo  imperfecl, 
and  fo  inaccurately  drawn  up,  th:it  it  is  not  general- 
ly thought  to  be  the  production  of  that  great  geome- 
trician. 

It  appears  from  a  clrcumftance  in  the  hiftory  of  So-  of  tu 
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crates,  that  the  effe^s  of  burning  glalfes  had  alfo  burnirg- 
icients  ;  and  it  is  proljable  that  gl^'Tt-scf 
li.xr)  of  ll.rKf;,,,,  ,1,^;..  r.-..„  )    ::..„  th-  -tic:- 


been  obferved  by  the  anci ,  .,  ._  ^. ^ 

the  Romans  had  a  method  of  lighting  their  ficreJ  iiie 
by  means  of  a  concave  fpecuhmi.     It  !ecm4  in.le.d  to   °  ** 
have  been  known  pretty  e.^rly,  that  tilers   io  an  ii  - 
H  h  2  creaie 
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crenfe  of  heat  in  the  place  where  the  rays  ofHght  meet, 
when  they  are  reHefled  from  a  concave  mirror.  The 
burnhiv^  p,->wcr  of  concave  minors  is  taken  notice  of 
by  Eudid  in  the  fecond  bonk  of  the  trcatife  above- 
jneut'oned.  If  we  give  but  a  fmali  degree  of  credit 
to  what  fome  ancient  hiflorians  are  faid  to  have  writ- 
ten concerning  the  exphiits  of  Archimedes,  we  fhall 
be  induced  to  think  that  he  made  great  ufe  of  this 
principle,  in  conftrufting  fonic  very  powerful  burning- 
mirrors  ;  but  nothing  being  faid  of  other  perfons  ma- 
king ufe  of  his  inventions,  the  whole  ac(-ount  is  very 
doubtful.  It  is  allowed,  however,  that  this  eminent 
geometrician  did  write  a  treatife  on  the  fubj°(fl  of  burn- 
ing-mirrors, though  it  be  not  now  extant. 

B.  Porta  fuppoies  that  the  burning-mirrors  of  the 
ancients  Vfere  of  metal,  in  the  form  of  a  feflion  ot  a 
parabola.  It  ibllows  from  the  properties  ot  tliis  curve, 
that  all  the  rays  which  fall  upon  it,  parallel  to  its  axis, 
will  meet  in  the  fame  point  at  the  focus.  Confequent- 
Ir,  if  the  vertex  of  the  parabola  be  cut  oif,  as  in  fig.  i. 
it  will  make  a  convenient  burning-mirror.  In  fome 
drawings  of  this  inftrument  the  fruftum  is  fo  fmall, 
as  to  look  like  a  ring.  AVith  an  inftrument  of  this 
kind,  it  is  thought,  that  the  Romans  lighted  their  fa- 
cred  fire.  Some  have  alfo  thought  that  this  was  the 
form  of  the  mirror  with  which  Archimides  burnt  the 
Roman  fleet ;  ufing  either  a  lens,  to  throw  the  rays 
parallel,  when  they  had  been  brought  to  a  focus  ;  or 
applying  a  fmaller  parabolic  mirror  for  this  purpofe,  as 
is  reprefented  fig  2.  But  Dechales  fliows,  that  it  is  im- 
poflible  to  convey  any  rays  in  a  direflion  parallel  to 
one  another,  except  thofe  that  come  from  the  fame 
point  in  the  fun's  difk. 

All  this  time,  however,  the  nature  of  refleilion  was 
very  far  from  being  underftood.  Even  lord  Bacon, 
who  made  much  greater  advances  in  natural  philofo- 
phy  than  his  predeceflbrs,  and  who  pointed  out  the 
true  method  of  iinproving  it,  was  fo  far  deceived  with 
ie"-ard  to  the  nature  of  reflexion  and  refraflion,  that 
he  fuppofed  it  polTible  to  fee  the  image  reflefted  from 
a  looking-glais,  without  feeing  the  glafs  itfelf ;  and  to 
iliis  purpofe  he  quotes  a  ftory  of  friar  Bacon,  who  is 
■eported  to  have  apparently  walked  in  the  air  between 
I  wo  Pieeples,  and  which  v/as  thought  to  have  been  el- 
icited by  relieflion  from  glaffes  while  he  walked  upon 
the  ;rround. 

The  whole  iiafinefs  of  feeing  images  in  the  air  may 
Ve  traced  up  to  Vitelho  ;  and  what  he  faid  upon  the 
■ii'ojfd  fee.Tis  to  have  paifed  from  writer  to  writer,  with 
i  onfiderel'le  additions,  to  the  time  ot  lord  Bacon.  What 
V'tcllio  endeavours  to  (how  is,  that  it  is  poffible,  by 
Deans  of  a  cylindrical  convex  fpeculum,  to  fee  the 
linages  of  oiijefts  in  the  air,  out  of  the  fpeculum,  when 
tiie  objccls  themfelves  cannot  be'feen.  But,  if  his  de- 
iiiiplion  of  tlie  apparatus  requifite  for  this  experiment 
he  attended  to,  it  will  be  f.'en  that  the  eye  was  to  be 
liirecVcd  tov/ards  the  fpeculum,  which  was  placed  with- 
ia  a  room,  while  both  the  object  and  the  fpectator 
were  without  it.  But  though  he  recommends  this  ob- 
icrvHlion  10  the  diligent  ftuay  ci  his  readers,  he  has 
rot  deO:ribcd  it  in  fuch  a  irianner  as  is  very  intelli- 
ji;Il>le ;  and,  indeed,  it  i^  certain,  that  no  fuch  effeft 
tan  be  produced  by  a  convex  mirror.  If  he  himfelf 
•lid  make  aiiy  trial  with  tiie  apparatus  that  he  defcrib  ;b 
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f  r  this  pur])ofe,  he  rnuft  hare  beta  under  fome  decep- 
tion with  rcfpecl  1 1  it. 

B.  Porta  fays,  that  this  efFeft  may  be  produced  by 
a  plane  mirror  only ;  and  that  an  ingenious  pcrfon  may 
fucceed  in  it :  but  his  more  particular  defcription  of  a 
method  to  produce  this  extraordinary  appearance  is  by 
a  plane  mirror  and  a  concave  one  combined. 

Kircher  alfo  fpeaks  of  the  poffibility  of  exhibiting 
thefc  pendulous  images,  and  fuppofes  that  they  are  re- 
fleifted  from  the  dcnfe  air  ;  and  the  moft  perfeft  and 
pleafing  deception  depending  upon  the  images  in  the 
air  is  one  of  which  this  writer  gives  a  particular  ac- 
count in  his  yirs  Mr.gna  Luc'ts  et  Umbrae,  p.  783.  In 
this  cafe  the  image  is  placed  at  the  bottom  of  a  hollow 
polilhed  cylinder,  by  which  means  it  appears  like  a 
real  folid  fubllance,  fufpended  within  the  mouth  of  the 
veflcl.  In  this  manner,  he  fays,  he  once  exhibited  a 
reprefentation  of  the  afccnfion  of  Chrill ;  when  the 
images  were  fo  perfeft,  that  the  fpeftators  could  not 
be  perfuaded,  but  by  attempting  to  handle  them,  that 
they  were  not  real  fubftances. 

Among  other  amufing  things  that  were  either  in- 
vented or  improved  by  Kircher,  was  the  method  of 
throwing  the  appearance  of  letters,  and  other  forms  of 
things,  into  a  darkened  room  from  without,  by  means 
of  a  lens  and  a  plane  mirror.  The  figures  or  letters 
were  written  upon  the  face  of  the  mirror,  and  invert- 
ed ;  and  the  focus  of  the  lens  was  contrived  to  fall  up- 
on the  fcreen  or  wall  that  received  their  images.  la 
this  manner,  he  fays,  that  with  the  light  of  the  fun  he 
could  throw  a  plain  and  diftinft  image  500  feet. 

It  was  Kepler  who  firft  difcovered  the  true  reafon  pifcoverics 
of  the  apparent  places  of  objects  feen  by  reflefting  mir-  of  Kepler. 
rors,  as  it  depends  upon  the  angle  which  the  rays  of 
light,  ifluing  irom  the  extreme  part  of  an  objeft,  make 
with  one  another  after  fuch  refieftions.  In  plant  mir- 
rors thefe  rays  are  reflefted  with  the  fame  degree  of 
inclination  to  one  another  that  they  had  before  their 
incidence ;  but  he  Ihows  that  this  inchnation  is  chan- 
ged in  convex  and  concave  mirrors.  jj 

Mr  Boyle  made  fome  curious  obfervations  concern-  Of  Mr 
ing  the  reflefting  pov.'ers  of  ditterently  coloured  fub-  Boyle, 
ftances.  Many  learned  men,  he  fays,  imagined  that 
fnow  affefts  the  eyes,  not  by  a  borrowed,  but  by  a 
native  light ;  but  having  placed  a  quantity  of  fnow  in 
a  room  from  which  all  foreign  light  was  excluded,  nei- 
ther he  nor  any  body  elfe  was  able  to  perceive  it.  To 
try  whether  white  bodies  refleft  more  light  than  others, 
he  held  a  Iheet  of  white  paper  in  a  funbeam  admit- 
ted into  a  darkened  room  ;  and  obfei-ved  that  it  reflect- 
ed much  more  light  than  a  paper  of  any  other  colour, 
a  confiderable  part  of  the  room  being  enlightened  by 
it.  Farther,  to  Ihow  that  white  bodies  reflcift  the  rays 
outwards,  he  adds,  that  common  buniing-glalfes  will 
not  of  a  long  tim^  burn  or  dilbolour  white  paper. 
Wiien  he  was  a  boy,  he  fays,  and  took  great  pleafure 
in  making  experiments  with  thefe  gla/Tes,  he  was  much 
farprifed  at  this  remarkable  circumllance ;  and  it  fet 
him  very  early  upon  gueUlng  at  the  nature  of  white- 
nefs,  efpecially  as  he  obferved  that  the  image  ef  the 
fun  was  notfo  well  defined  upon  white  paper  as  upon 
black  ;  and  as,  when  he  put  ink  upon  the  paper,  the 
moifture  would  be  quickly  dried  up,  and  the  paper, 
which  he  could  not  burn  before,  vvoulJ  prefently  take 
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fire.  He  alfo  found,  that,  hj  expofing  his  hmid  to 
the  fun,  with  a  thin  black  glove  upon  it,  i  t  would  be 
fuJJenly  and  more  confiderably  heated,  than  if  he  held 
his  n^kcd  hand  to  the  ray',  or  put  on  a  glove  of  thin 
white  leather. 

To  prove  that  black  is  the  reverfe  of  white,  wich 
refpeft  to  its  property  of  refloiSling  the  rays  of  the  fun, 
he  procured  a  large  piece  of  blick  marble  ;  and  having 
got  it  ground  into  the  form  of  a  large  fpherical  con- 
Cave  fpeculum,  he  found  that  the  image  of  the  fun  re- 
fleifted  from  it  was  far  from  offending  or  dazzling  his 
eyes,  as  it  would  have  done  from  another  fpeculum  ; 
and  though  this  was  large,  he  could  not  in  a  long  time 
fet  a  piece  of  wood  on  fire  with  it ;  though  a  far  lefs 
fpeculum,  of  the  fame  form,  and  of  a  more  reflefting 
fubllance,  would  prcfently  have  made  it  flame. 

To  fatisfy  himfelf  ftiU  farther  with  rcfpeft  to  this 
fubjcifl,  he  took  a  broad  and  large  tile ;  and  having 
made  one  half  of  its  furface  white  and  the  other  black, 
he  expofed  it  to  the  fummer  fun.  And  having  let  it  lie 
there  feme  time,  he  found,  that  while  the  v.-hited  part 
remained  cool,  the  part  that  was  black  was  grown 
very  hot.  For  his  farther  fatisfadlion,  he  fometimes 
left  part  of  the  tile  of  its  native  red  ;  and,  after  expo- 
fing  the  whole  to  the  fun,  obferved  that  this  part  grew 
hotter  than  the  w^hite,  but  was  not  fo  hot  as  the  black 
part.  He  .nlfo  obferves,  that  rooms  hung  with  black 
are  not  only  darker  than  they  would  otherwife  be,  but 
warmer  too  ;  and  he  knew  feveral  perfons,  who  found 
great  inconvenience  from  rooms  hung  with  black.  As 
another  proof  of  his  hypothefis,  he  informs  us,  that  a 
virtuofo,  of  unfufpeifled  credit,  acquainted  him,  that, 
in  a  hot  climate,  he  had  feen  eegs  well  roatled  in  a 
ftort  time,  by  firft  blacking  the  fliells,  and  thenexpo- 
fmg  th:m  to  the  fun. 
Of  the  in-  ^^^  have  already  taken  notice  of  the  remarkable 
fufion  of  property  of  hgnum  nepliriticum  firfl  obferved  by  Kir- 
ligmim  ne- cher.  (See  Guila.ndina.)  However,  all  his  obfer- 
rhriticum.  vations  v/ith  regard  to  it  fell  very  fiiort  of  Mr  Boyle. 
He  defcribes  this  lignum  nephriticum  to  be  a  whitifh 
kind  of  wood,  that  was  brought  from  Mexico,  which 
the  natives  call  coatl  or  ilapazaili,  and  which  had  been 
thought  to  tinge  water  of  a  green  colour  only ;  but 
he  fays  that  he  found  it  to  communicate  all  kinds  of 
colours.  If,  fays  he,  an  infufion  of  this  wood  be  put 
into  a  glafs  globe,  and  expofed  to  a  flrong  light,  it 
will  be  as  colourlefs  as  pure  water  ;  but  if  it  be  carried 
into  a  place  a  little  fhaded,  it  will  be  a  mofl  beautiful 
green.  In  a  place  flill  more  ihaded,  it  will  incline  to 
red  ;  and  in  a  very  fliady  place,  or  in  an  opaque  veffel, 
it  will  be  green  again. 

A  cup  of  this  remarkable  wood,  was  fent  to  Kir- 
eher  by  the  procurator  of  his  fociety  at  Mexico,  and 
was  prefented  by  him  to  the  emperor  as  a  great  ciiii- 
ofity.  It  is  called  lignum  nephriluwn,  becaufe  the  in- 
fufion of  it  was  imagined  to  be  of  fervice  in  difeafes 
of  the  kidneys  and  bladder,  and  the  natives  of  the 
county  where  it  grows  do  make  ufe  of  it  for  that  pur- 
pofe. 

Mr  Boyle  correfled  feveral  of  the  hafty  obfervations 
of  Kircher  concerning  the  colours  that  appear  in  the 
infuilon  of  lignum  nephriticum,  and  he  diverfified  the 
experiments  with  it  in  a  very  pleafing  manner.  He 
firfl  dittinflly  noted  the  two  very  different  colours 
which  this  remarkable  tinftiirs  exhibits  by  txanfmit- 


ted  and  reflefled  light.  If,  fays  he,  it  be  held  direfl- 
ly  between  the  light  and  the  eye,  it  will  appear  tin- 
ged (excepting  the  very  top  of  it,  where  a  fky-colour- 
ed  circle  fometimes  appears )  alnioft  of  a  golden  colour, 
except  the  infufion  be  too  ftrong  ;  in  wiiich  cafe  it  will 
be  dark  or  rcddifh,  and  requires  to  be  diluted  with 
water.  But  if  it  be  held  from  the  light,  fo  that  tlie 
eye  be  between  the  light  and  the  phial,  it  will  appear 
of  a  deep  lovely  blue  colour  ;  as  will  alfo  the  drops,  if 
any  lie  on  the  outfide  of  the  glafs. 

When  a  little  of  this  tiuflure  was  poured  upon  a 
flieet  of  white  paper,  and  placed  in  a  window  where 
the  fun  could  fhine  upon  it,  he  obferved,  that  if  he 
turned  his  back  upon  the  fun,  the  fhadow  of  his  pen, 
or  any  fuch  flender  fubftance,  projedled  upon  the  li- 
quor, would  not  be  all  dark,  like  other  fhadows ;  but 
that  part  of  it  would  be  curioufly  coloured,  the  edge 
of  it  next  the  body  being  almotl  of  a  lively  golden 
colour,  and  the  more  remote  part  blue.  Tiiefe,  and 
other  experiments  of  a  fimilar  nature,  many  of  his 
friends,  he  fays,  beheld  w-ith  wonder ;  and  he  re- 
membered an  excellent  orulilf,  who  accidentally  meet- 
ing with  a  phial  full  of  this  liquor,  and  being  unac- 
quainted with  this  remarkable  propeity  of  it,  ima- 
gined, after  he  had  viewC'l  it  a  long  time,  tliJt  fome 
new  and  ftrange  diflemper  had  fsized  his  eyes :  and 
Mr  Boyle  himfelt  acknowledges,  that  the  oddnefs  of 
the  phenomenon  made  him  very  defirous  to  find  out 
the  caufe  of  it ;  and  his  inquiries  were  not  altogether 
unfuccefsful. 

Obferving  that  this  tinfture,  if  it  were  too  deep, 
was  not  tinged  in  fo  beautiful  a  manner,  and  that  the 
impregnating  virtue  of  the  '.vood  d'd,  by  being  fre- 
quently infufed  in  frelh  water,  gradually  decay,  he  con- 
jeiftnred  that  the  tin<flure  contained  much  of  the  eifen- 
tial  fait  of  the  wood  ;  and  to  try  whether  the  fubtle 
parts,  on  which  the  colour  depended,  were  volatile 
enough  to  be  dil^illed,  without  diffolving  their  tex- 
ture, he  applied  fome  of  it  to  the  gentle  heat  of  a 
lamp-furnace  ;  but  he  found  all  that  came  over  was 
as  limpid  and  colourlefs  as  rock  water,  while  that 
which  remained  behind  was  of  fo  deep  a  blue,  that  it 
was  only  in  a  very  ftrong  light  that  it  appeared  of  any 
colour. 

Sufpefling  that  the  tinging  particles  abounded  with 
falts,  whofe  texture,  and  the  colour  thence  arifing, 
would  probably  be  altered  by  acids,  he  poured  into  a 
fmall  quantity  of  it  a  very  little  fpirit  of  vinegar,  and 
found  that  the  blue  colour  immediately  vanifhcd,  while 
the  golden  one  remained,  on  which  ever  fide  it  was 
viewed  with  refpeft  to  the  light. 

Upon  this  he  imagined,  that  as  the  acid  falls  of  the 
vinegar  had  been  able  to  deprive  the  liquor  of  its  blue 
colour,  a  fulphure^us  fdt,  which  is  of  a  contrary  na- 
ture, would  deftroy  their  effects ;  and  having  placed 
himfelt  betwixt  the  window  and  the  phial,  and  let  fall 
into  the  fame  liquor  a  few  drops  of  od  of  ixclAX  per  de- 
liqinum,  he  found  that  it  was  immediately  reflored  to 
its  former  blue  colour,  and  exhibited  all  the  fame  phe- 
nomena which  it  had  done  at  the  firft. 

Ha>!ng  fometimes  brought  a  round  long-necked 
piiial,  filled  with  this  tinflure,  into  a  darkened  room, 
into  which  abeam  of  the  fun  was  admitted  by  a  fm.iU 
aperture  ;  and  holding  the  phial  fometimes  near  the 
fun-beams,  and  fometimes  partly  in  them  and  partly 
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out  of  them,  changing  alfo  ths  pofition  of  tlic  gkfi, 
and  vk-wing  it  trom  feveral  parts  o!'  the  roojii,  it  exhi- 
hilcd  a  much  gre;iter  variety  of  colours  tliau  it  did  in 
an  enlin;htened  room.  Belidcs  the  ufuul  colours,  it 
was  red  in  fonie  places  and  green  in  others,  and  with- 
in were  intermediate  colours  produced  by  the  different 
decirees  and  odd  mixtures  of  light  and  Ihade. 

It  was  nrt  only  in  this  tir.fture  of  lignum  nephriti- 
cum  that  Mr  Boyle  obferved  the  dilTrrence  h;lvveen 
le.lefled  and  tranfmitted  light.  He  obfeived  it  even 
in  gold,  though  no  perU.n  explained  the  caufe  of  ihefe 
efFeJ^rj  before  Sir  Il'.iac  Newton.  He  took  a  [.i^ce  of 
leai'-gold,  and  holding  it  betwixt  his  eye  and  the  light, 
obferv-ed  that  it  did  r.ot  appear  of  a  golden  colour, 
but  of  a  greenilli  blue.  He  alfo  oblerved  the  fame 
change  of  colour  by  candlelight;  but  the  experiment 
did  not  fucceed  with  a  leat  ol  lllver. 

The  conllitut.on  of  llie  ati-iofphere  and  of  the  fea, 
we  fliall  find,  by  obfervarions  made  in  later  periods,  to 
be  fimilar  to  that  of  this  infufi  m ;  for  the  blu.;  yays, 
and  others  of  a  faint  colour,  do  not  jienetiate  fo  lar 
into  them  as  the  red,  and  o-.'^grs  oi    a  llronger  co- 
lour:  but  what  this  coiiititution  is,  which  is  common 
to  them  all,  ii,cierves  to  be  inquired  into.     For  almoft 
sU  oth;r  tinftuies,  and  this  of  lignum  nephriticum 
too,  after  feme  change  made  in  it  by  Mr  Boyle,  as 
well  as  all  other  femi-tranfparent  coloured  fubltances, 
as  glafs,  appear  cf  the  lame  hue  in  all  pofuions  ol  the 
eye.     To  increafe  or  diminiih  the  quantity  makes  no 
difference,  but  to  make  the  colour  deeper  or  more 
^        dilute. 
MrLoyle't      The  firft  diftina  account  of  the  colours  exhibited 
BccoiHit  of  by  thin  plates  of  various  fubltances,  are  met  with  among 
the  colours  t!,c  obf-'rvations  of  Mr  Boyle.     To  Ihow  the  chemifls 
of  thin 
plates. 


that  colours  may  be  made  to  appear  or  vanilh,  where 
there  is  no  accetllon  or  change  either  of  the  fulphure- 
ous,  the  faline,  or  the  mercurial  principle  of  bodies 


he  obferves,  that  all  chemical  elfential  oils,  as  alfo 
good  fpirit  of  wine,  being  Ihaken  till  '.hey  rife  in  bub- 
bles, appear  of  various  colours  ;  which  immediately 
vaniih  when  the  bubbles  burft,  fo  that  a  colourlefs  li- 
quor mav  be  immediately  made  to  exhibit  a  variety 
ot  colours,  and  lofe  them  in  a  moment,  witliout  any 
change  in  its  elfential  principles.  He  then  mentions 
the  colours  that  appear  in  bubbles  of  foap  and  water, 
and  alfo  in  turperHine.  He  fometimes  got  glafs 
blown  fo  thin  as  to  exhibit  fimilar  c  lours ;  and  ob- 
ferves, that  a  feather,  of  a  proper  ihape  and  fize,  and 
alfo  a  black  «ibbon,  held  at  a  proper  dillance,  be- 
tween Ifs  eye  and  the  fiin,  Ihowed  a  variety  of  lit- 
tle rainbows,  as  he  calls  them,  with  very  vivid  colours, 
none  of  which  were  conllautly  to  be  Ii;en  in  the  fame 
objecls. 
rHooke's  Much  more  pains  were  taken  with  this  fubjefl,  and 
count  of  a  much  greater  number  of  obfervations  relpe(5ling  it 
cfe  CD-  were  made,  by  Dr  Hooke.  As  he  loved  to  give  Ibr- 
"■■*•  prife  by  his  diicoveries,  he  promifed,  at  a  meeting  of 

the  fociety  on  the  ylh  of  March  1672,  to  exhibit,  at 
their  next  meeting,  fomething  which  had  neither  re- 
flection nor  retraflion,  and  yet  was  diaphanous.  Ac- 
cordingly, at  the  time  appointed,  he  produced  the  fa- 
mous coloured  bubble  of  foap  and  water,  ot  which 
Inch  admirable  ufe  was  atterwards  made  by  Sir  Ifiac 
Newton,  but  which  Dr  Hooke  and  his  contemporaries 
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feem  to  liavc  oveilooked  in  Mr  Boyle's  treatie  on  co- 
lours, though  it  was  i)ubliihed  nine  yeatsbefoic.  Itis 
no  wundtr  that  fo  curious  an  appearance  excited  the 
attention  of  that  inquifitive  body,  and  that  they  lhou!d 
defirc  him  to  bring  an  account  ot  it  in  willing  at  their 
next  meeting. 

By  the  heip  of  a  fmall  glafs-pipe,  there  were  blown 
feveral  fmall  bubbles,  out  of  a  mixture  of  foap  and  wa- 
ter ;  where  it  was  obkrvable,  that,  at  firll,  they  appear- 
ed white  and  clear;   but  that,  after  fome  tim;,  the 
film  of  water  growing  thinner,  there  appeared  upon 
it  all  the  colours  of  the  rainbovv':   Firll  a  p<-.le  vellow  ; 
then  orange,  red,  purple,  blue,  green,  &c.  vr.th  the 
fame  feries  of  colours  repeated  ;  in  wliich  it  v.-as  f.ir- 
ther  obfervable,  that  the  f.rll  and  laft  feries  were  very 
taint,  and  that  tli.;  ,niddlemr,ft  order  or  feries  was  very 
bright.     Af.cr  thcfe  colours  liad  paifed  over  the  chan- 
ges above-mentioned,  the  film  of  the  bubble  began  to 
appear  white  again  ;  and  prefently,  in  feveral  parts  of 
tijH  fecond  white  lilm,  there  appeared  feveral  holes, 
which  by  degrees  grew  very  big,  federal  of  them  run- 
ning into  one  another.     After  reciting   other  obfer- 
vations, which  are  not  of  much  confequence,  he  fays 
it  is  Itrange,  that  though  both  the  encompafllng  and 
encompalfed  air  have  lurfaces,  yet  he  could  not  ob- 
ferve  that  they  atforded  either  retieftion  or  refraflion, 
which  all  the  other  parts  of  the  encompalfed  air  did. 
This  experiment,  he  fays,  at  tirft  fight,  may  appear 
very  trivial,  yet,  as  to  the  finding  out  the  nature  and 
caufe  of  reflexion,  refrai5t:on,  colours,  congruity  and 
incongruity,  and  feveral  other  properties  of  bodies, 
he  1  oked  upon  it  as  one  of  the  moft  inftruflive.     And 
he  promifed  to  conlider  it  more  afterwards ;  but  we  do 
not  find  that  ever  he  did;  nor  indeed  is  it  to  be  much  re- 
gretted, as  we  Ihall  foon  find  this   bufinefs  in  better 
hands.     He  adds,  thatthat  which  gives  one  colour  by 
reflection,  gives  another  by  tra;e<5lion  ;  not  much  un- 
like the  tii.cture  of  lignum  nephriticum. 

Dr  Hooke  was  the  tint  to  obferve,  if  not  to  de- 
fcribe,  the  beautiful  colours  that  appear  in  thin  plates 
of  mufcovy  glafs.  Thcl';,  he  fays,  are  very  beautiful 
to  the  naked  eye,  but  much  more  when  they  are  view- 
ed with  a  microfcnpe.     With  this  infirument  he  coulJ 


perceive  that  thele  colours  were  ranged  in  rings  fur- 
round. ng  ihe  white  fpecks  or  flaws  in  this  thin  fub- 
ftance,  that  the  order  ot  the  colours  was  the  vervfame 
as  in  the  rainbow,  and  that  they  were  often  repeated 
ten  times.  But  the  colours,  he  fays,  were  difpofed  as 
in  the  outer  bow,  and  not  the  inner.  Some  cf  them 
alfo  were  much  brighter  than  others,  and  fome  of  them 
very  much  broader.  He  alio  oblerved,  that  if  tlrere 
was  a  place  where  the  colours  w-ere  very  broad,  and 
confpicuous  to  the  naked  eye,  they  might  be  made,  by 
prelling  the  place  w-th  the  finger,  to  change  places, 
and  move  from  one  part  to  anothei.  Lalfly,  he  ob- 
ferved,  that  it  great  care  be  ufed,  this  fubftance  may 
be  fplit  into  plates  of  -^  or  ~  of  an  inch  in  diameter, 
each  of  whicli  will  appear  through  a  inicrofcope  to  hi 
uniformly  adorned  with  fome  one  vivid  colour,  and  that 
thele  plates  will  be  found  upon  examination  to  be  of 
the  fame  thicknefs  throughout. 

As  a  faift  fimilar  to  this,  but  obferved  previous  to 
it,  we  Ihall  here  mention  that  Lord  Brereton,  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Royal  Society  in  1 666,  producid  fome 
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pieces  cfjl.in.  taken  out  ofa  window  of  a  church,  both    tlicm.     Then,  confiJering  their  different  dillances  01 

on  the  north  and  cm  tlie  (biith  lide  of  it;  obferving,  iJie  otiier  circum(lance5  by  which  their  li^ht  was  af- 

that  tliey  were  all  eaten  in  by  the  air,  but  that  the  fefted,  he  calcuhue  1  the  proponion  v.'hich''they  would 

piece  taken  from  the  fouth  fide  had  fome  colours  like  hive  borne  to  each  other  at  the  fame  dillance    or  in 

thofe  of  the  rainbow  upon  it,  which  the  others  on  the  the  fime  circuniftanccs. 

north  f/de  had  not.  This  phenomenon  has  been  frc-  To  afcertain  the  quantity  nflijrht  loft  by  reflefiinn  phte 
(luenlly  ohfervcd  iince,  and  in  other  circnmlhinces.  It  he  placed  the  mirror,  or  refleflin"-  fuif  ice,  ji,  on  which'  C'l'ci.ir. 
is  not  to  be  doubted,  but  that  in  all  thefe  cafe-,  the  the  experiment  was  to  be  made,  truly  uprisrht ;  and 
glafs  is  divided  into  thin  plates,  which  exhibit  colours,  having  taken  two  tablets,  of  prccifely  the  fame  co. 
upon  the  fame  principle  with  thofe  which  Dr  Hookc  lour,  or  of  an  eqiiil  degree  of  whitenel's,  he  placed 
obferved  in  the  bubble  of  foap  and  water,  and  in  the  them  exaftly  parallel  to  one  another  at  E  and  I)  and 
thin  plate  of  air,  which  we  Ihall  find  more  fully  ex-  threw  light  upon  them  by  means  of  a  lamp  or  candle, 
plained  by  Sir  Ifaac  Niwton.  With  csre  the  thin  P,  placed  in  a  right  line  between  them.  He  then 
plates  of  the  glafs  may  be  fep.arated,  and  the  theory  placed  himfelf  fo,  that  with  his  eye  at  A  he  could 
_^  verified.  fee  the  tablet  E,  and  the  image  of  the  tablet  D,  re- 
Why'the  -'^"  cbfervation  made  by  Otto  Cxuericke,  well  ex-  fleded  from  the  mirror  B,  at  the  fame  time;  making 
aarsiirtrvi- plains  the  reafon  why  ftars  are  vifible  at  the  bottom  them,  as  it  were,  to  touch  one  another.  He  then 
llhlcby.iay  ofadeep  well.  It  is,  fays  he,  becaufe  the  light  that  moved  the  candle  along  the  line  ED,  fo  as  to  throv/ 
It  the  but-  proceeds  fiom  them  is  not  overpowered  by  the  rays  more  or  lefs  light  upon  cither  of  them,  till  he  could 
'"""^'^■'  <'f  the  fun,  which  are  loft  in  the  number  ofreHeaions  perceive  no  difference  in  the  ftrengih  of  the  light  that 
which  they  mutt  undergo  in  the  pit,  fo  that  they  came  to  his  eye  from  them.  After  this,  he  had  no- 
can  never  reath  the  eye  of  afpeclator  at  the  bottom  thing  more  to  do  than  to  meafure  the  diftances  EP 
of  it.  and  DP;  for  the  fquaies  of  thofe  diftances  exprefTed 
But  of  all  iht  ft-  vi-lio  have  given  their  attention  to  tiic  degree  in  which  the  refledion  of  the  mirror  di- 
this  fubjeft  of  the  rcfteiftion  of  the  light,  none  feems  to  minilhed  the  quantity  of  light.  It  is  evident,  that 
have  given  fuch  fatisfadion  as  M.  bouguer ;  and  next  it  the  mirror  reflec'red  all  tlie  rays  it  received,  the 
to  thofe  of  Sir  Ilaac  Newton,  his  labours  Jeem  to  have  candle  P  muft  have  been  placed  at  C,  at  an  equal  dii- 
been  the  moft  fucceiiful.  The  objed  of  his  curious  tance  from  each  of  ihe  tablets,  in  order  to  make  them 
and  elaborate  experiments  was  to  meafure  the  d-grees  appear  equally  illuminated  ;  but  becaufe  much  of  the 
of  light,  whether  emitted,  refledled,  or  refrafted,  by  light  is  loft  in  refleftion,  they  can  only  be  made  to 
different  bodies.  They  were  originally  occalioned  by  appear  equally  bright  by  placing  the  candle  nearer  the 
an  article  of  M.  Mairan's  in  the  memoirs  of  the  French  tablet  D,  which  is  fecn  by  reHedion  only, 
academy  for  1721,  in  which  the  proportion  of  the  To  find  how  much  light  is  1  >ft  by  oMiqne  rcficc- 
light  of  the  fun  at  the  two  folftices  were  fuppofed  to  tion,  he  took  two  equally  polilhed  plates,  D  and  E,  Fi?- 4- 
be  known  ;  and  his  laudable  attempt  to  verify  what  and  caufed  them  to  be  enlightened  by  the  candle  P  ; 
had  been  before  taken  for  granted,  fuggefted  a  variety  and  while  one  of  them,  D,  w,n  feen  at  A,  by  reiledfioir 
of  new  experiments,  and  opened  to  him  and  to  the  from  B,  placed  in  a  pofition  oblique  to  the  eye,  the 
world  a  new  field  of  optical  knowledge.  His  firft  pro-  other,  E,  was  fo  placed,  as  to  appear  contiguous  to  it ; 
dudion  upon  this  fubjeff  was  a  treatife  intitled  Ejfii  and  removing  the  plate  E,  till  the  light  which  it  re- 
iVQitiqiie,  which  was  received  with  genera!  approba-  fieCted  was  no  ftrongsr  than  that  which  came  from  the 
tion.  Afterwards,  giving  more  attention  to  this  fub-  image  D,  fcjn  by  refiedion  at  B,  he  eftimated  the 
jed,  he  form.ed  an  idea  of  a  much  larger  work,  to  which  quantity  of  light  that  was  loft  by  this  ohlioue  reflec- 
many  more  experiments  were  neceflary:  but  he  was  tion,  by  the  fquares  of  the  diftances  of  the  two  objeds 
prevented,  by  a  variety  of  interruptions,  from  executing  from  the  candie. 

his  defign  fo  foon  as  he  had  propofed;  and  he  had  It  need  fcarcely  be  added,  that  in  thefe  experi- 
hardly  completed  it  at  the  time  of  his  death,  in  1758  ;  ments  all  foreign  light  was  excluded,  tliat  his  eye  was 
fo  that  we  are  obliged  to  his  friend,  M.  de  la  Caille  tor  fhaded,  and  that  every  other  precaution  was  obferved 
the  care  of  the  ix-.blicatinn.  At  length,  how -ver,  it  ia  order  to  make  his  conclulions  nnqueftionable. 
was  printed  at  Paris  in  1  760,  under  the  title  of  Traie  In  order  to  afcertain  the  quantity  of  lin-Jn  loft  by 
d'Oft-qtii.  _  reHedion  with  the  greateft  exadnefs,  M.  Bouguer  in- 
T'lfrmcM-ics  ^^  ^^'^  entrance  upon  this  treatife,  we  are  induced  troduced  two  beam's  ol  light  into  a  darkened  room,  as 
>f  M.  I'.ou- t"  f'^^im  the  moft  pleafing  cxpedations  from  our  au-  by  tlie  apertures  P  and  C^  which  he  had  fo  contrived,  Fi^r 
guer.  thor's  experiiiients  by  his  account  of  the  vaiiety,  the  that  he  could  place  them  Jrghcr  or  lower,  and  enlarge  ° 
fingular  accuracy,  and  circunifp'.dion,  wiih  which  he  or  contract  them  at  p  eafure ;  and  the  receding  fur- 
made  them  ;  whereby  he  muft,  to  all  appearance,  have  face  (as  that  of  a  fluid  contained  in  a  velfel)  was  pla- 
guarded  againft  every  avenue  to  error,  and  particular-  ced  horizontally  at  O,  from  whence  the  hght  coming 
ly  againft  thofe  objedions  to  which  the  few  attempts  through  the  hole  P,  was  refltcfed  to  R,  upon  the 
liijt  had  been  made,  of  a  fimilar  nature,  before  him  fcreou  GH,  where  it  was  compared  with  another 
had  been  liable.  In  older  to  compare  different  de-  beam  of  light  that  fell  upon  S,  through  tlie  h.ile  O  ; 
c.rees  of  light,  he  always  contrived  to  place  the  bodies  which  he  made  'io  much  lefs  than  P,  as  that  the  fpaces 
from  whiih  it  proceeded,  or  other  bodies  illuminated  S  and  R  were  equally  illuminated  ;  and  by  the  pro. 
by  them,  in  fuch  a  manner  as  that  he  could  view  them  portion  that  the  apertures  P  and  Q  bore  to  each 
diftindly  at  the  fam.e  time;  and  he  either  varied  the  other,  he  calcuhited  what  quantity  of  li-ht  was  loif 
dillances  of  thefe  bodies,  or  modified  their  liglit  in  fome  by  the  reflec^icn  at  O. 

other  way,  till  he  could  perceive  no  difference  between        It  v.-as  ucceifar} ,  he  obferves,  that  the  tv.'o  beams  of 
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lin-ht  PO  and  QS  (wl.ich  he  ufaally  made  7  or  8  feet 
Imi?)  IlioulJ  be  exaaly  parallel,  thiit  they  might  come 


from  two  points  ot'tLellKy  equally  ehvatcd  -above  the 
horizon,  and  having  prtcifely  the  fame  intenfity  of 
li'rht.  Ir  was  alfo  r.eceflary  that  the  hole  QJhould  be 
alittle  higher  than  P,  in  order  that  the  two  images 
(hould  be'  at  the  fame  heiglit  and  near  one  another. 
It  is  no  lefs  r.ecellary,  he  fays,  that  the  fcrecn  GH  be 
txa>^ly  vertical,  in  order  that  tlie  direft  and  reflecled 
beams  may  fail  upon  it  with  the  fame  incfnation  ; 
lince,  othcrwifc,  thtiigh  the  tv;o  lights  were  perfea- 
]y  eqnal,  tliey  would  not  illuminate  the  fcreen  equal- 
ly. 'I'his  difpofition  he  fiys,  ferves  to  anfwer  an- 
other important  condition  in  thefe  experiments;  for 
the  direft  ray  QS  mull  be  of  tiie  fame  length  with  the 
fum  of  the  incident  and  reflected  rays,  PO  and  OR, 
in  order  that  the  quanti'y  of  light  introduced  into  the 
room  may  be  fenfibly  proportional  to  the  fizes  of  tlie 
apertures. 

We  ihall  now  proceed  to  recite  the  refult  of  the  ex-^ 
periments  which  he  made  to  meafure  the  quantity  of 
light  that  is  loft  by  refleaion  in  a  great  variety  of  cir- 
cumftances  ;  but  we  (hall  introduce  them  by  the  reci- 
tal  of  fome  which  were  made  previous  to  them  on  the 
diminution  cf  light  by  reflexion,  and  the  tranfmifllon 
of  it  to  confider'able  diftances  through  the  air,  by  M. 
ISuflbn,  at  the  time  that  he  was  conftruaing  his  ma- 
chine to  burn  at  great  diftances,  mentioned  under  the 
, .        article  Burnino-GIh/s. 
Of  M.Buf-       Receiving  the  light  of  the  fun  in  a  dark  place,  and 
fon.  comparing  it  with  the  fame  light  of  the  fun  refleifted 

by  a  mirror,  he  found  that  at  fmall  diftances,  as  four 
or  five  feet,  about  one  half  was  loft  by  refleftion ;  as 
he  judged  by  throwing  two  refleifted  beams  upon  the 
fame  place,  and  comparing  them  with  a  beam  of  direft 
light ;  for  then  the  intenfity  of  tliem  both  feemed  to  be 
the  fame. 

Having  received  the  light  at  greater  diftances,  as  at 
100,  2CO,  and  300  feet,  he  could  hardly  perceive  that 
it  loft  any  cf  its  intenfity  by  being  tranfmitted  through 
fuch  a  fpace  of  air. 

He  afterw.irds  made  the  fame  experiments  with 
candles,  in  tlie  following  manner :  He  placed  himfelf 
oppofite  to  a  looking-glafs,  with  a  book  in  his  hand, 
in  a  room  perfeftly  dark;  and  having  one  candle 
lighted  in  the  next  room,  at  the  diftance  of  about  40 
feet,  he  had  it  brought  nearer  to  him  by  degrees, 
till  he  was  juft  able  to  diftinguifti  the  letters  of  the 
book,  which  was  then  24  feet  from  the  candle.  He 
then  received  the  light  of  the  candle,  reflefted  by  the 
looking-glafs,  upon  his  book,  carefully  excluding  all 
die  light  ihat  was  refleifted  from  any  thing  elfe  ;  and 
he  found  that  the  diftance  of  the  book  from  the  canu"e, 
including  the  diftance  from  the  book  to  the  looking- 
glafs  (which  was  only  half  a  foot)  was  in  all  15  feet. 
He  repeated  the  experiment  fcveral  times,  and  always 
with  nearly  the  fame  refult ;  and  therefore  cor.cluded, 
that  the  quantity  of  dircift  light  is  to  that  of  refledled 
as  576  to  225  ;  fo  that  the  light  of  five  candles  re- 
flected from  a  plane  mirror  is  about  equal  to  that  ot 
two  candits. 

From  thefe  experiments  it  appeared,  that  more  light 
was  loft  by  reHeClion  of  the  candles  than  ot  the  fun, 
which  M.  Cullon  thought  was  owing  to  this  circum- 
ftance,  that,  the  light  ill'uing  from  the  candle  diverges. 
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and  therefore  falls  more  obliquely  upon  ilie  mirror  than 
the  li^ht  of  tlie  fun,  the  rays  of  wjiich  are  nearly  pa- 
rallel. 

Thefe  experiments  and  obfervations  of  M.  Buffon 
are  curious ;  though  it  wi,l  be  feen  that  they  fall  far 
fliort  of  thofe  of  M.  Bouguer,  both  in  extent  and  ac- 
curacy. We  will  begin  with  thofe  which  he  made  to 
afcert.iin  the  dilterence  in  the  quantity  of  light  r;flci5l- 
ed  by  glafs  and  polilhed  metal.  jj 

Uiing  a  fmooth  piece  of  glafi  one  line  in  tliicknefs,  Mr  Boa- 
he  found,  that  when  it  was  placed  at  an  angle  of  ij  gutr'»(lir- 
degrees  v.'ith  the  incident  ravs,  it  reflciflcd  628  parts  of '"''""" 
1000  which  fell  upon  it;  at  the  lame  time  that  a  nie- ^j,^  ^^.^^.j.  = 
tallic  mirror,  which  he  tried  in  the  fame  circumftances,  tjgn  ofgbft 
reflcifled  only  561  of  them.     At  a  lefs  angle  of  inci- and  polifti- 
dence  much  more  light  w,is  reflefted  ;  ia   that  at  an  tJ  metal. 
;:Ogle  of  three  degrees  the  glafs  refleifted  700  p.irts,  and 
the  metal  fomelhirg  lefs,  as  in  the  former  cafe. 

Tiying  the  reficdicn  of  bodies  that  were  not  po- 
lidied,  he  found  that  a  piece  of  white  plafter,  placed 
,  at  an  angle' of  7j°,  with  the  incident  rays,  refleifled 
•j4-5-  part  ot  the  light  that  is  received  from  a  candle 
nine  inches  '"rom  it.  White  paper,  in  the  fame  ciicum- 
ftances,  refleifted  in  the  fame  proportion;  but  at  the 
diftance  ot  three  inches,  they  both  refltdted  ijo  parts 
of  I  coo  that  were  incident. 

Proceeding  to  make  farther  obfervations  on  the  fub- 
ject  of  reflected  light,  he  premifes  the  two  follow- 
ing theorems,  which  lie  demonftrates  geometrically. 
I.  When  the  luminous  body  is  at  an  infinite  diftance, 
and  its  light  is  received  by  a  globe,  the  furface  of  which 
has  a  perfedt  pohih,  and  abforbs  no  light,  it  reflects 
the  light  equally  in  all  directions,  provided  it  be  re 
ceived  at  a  conUderable  diftance.  He  only  excepts 
the  place  where  the  fhadow  of  the  globe  fallsj  but  this, 
he  fays,  is  no  more  than  a  fingle  point,  with  refpect  to 
the  inimenfity  of  the  fpherical  furface  which  receives  its 
light. 

2.  The  qtiantity  of  light  refleifted  in  one  certain  di- 
rection will  always  be  exaiflly  the  fame,  whether  it 
be  refleifted  by  a  very  great  number  of  fmall  polilhed 
hemifpheres,  by  a  lefs  number  of  larger  hemifpheres, 
or  by  a  fingle  hemifphcre,  f  rcvided  they  occupy  the 
fame  bafe,  or  cover  the  fame  ground-plan. 

The  tile  he  propofes  to  make  of  thefe  theorems  is  ta 
aflift  him  in  diltinguifhing  whether  the  light  refle6lei.l 
from  bodies  be  owing  to  the  extinction  of  it  within 
them,  (•-  whether  the  roughnefs  or  eminences  which 
cover  them  have  not  the  fame  effect  with  the  fmall  pc- 
lifhed  hemifpheres  abovementioned. 

He  begins  with  obferving,  that,  of  the  light  refleifl- 
ed from  Mercury,  -j  at  leaft  is  loft,  and  that  probably 
no  fubftances  reflect  more  than  this.  The  rays  were 
received  at  an  angle  of  1 1^  degrees  of  incidence,  that 
is  mealured  from  the  furface  of  the  refleifting  body,  and 
not  from  the  perpendicular,  which,  he  lays,  is  what  we 
are  frvm  this  place  to  underftand  whenever  lie  mentions 


the  angle  ot  incidence. 
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The  moft  (Iriking  obfcrvatl^  ns  which  he  made  with  Great  dif. 
refpeift  to  this  fubjeift,  are  thofe  which  relate  to  the  ftrcuccs  ia 
very  grevit  difference  in  the  quantity  of  li^ht  refleifted  th<^reiicc- 
at  different  angles  of  incidence.  In  general,  he  favs,  ",*'  vo""" 
that  retfeiflion  is  Itronecr  at  fmall  angles  of  incidence,  „i 

and  weaker  at  large  (  n.-s.     1  he  difterence  is  exceflive  in  to  the 
when  the  rays  ftrike  die  furface  of  tranfparent  fub- angle  of  in- 

ftances,  ciatuce. 
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(lances  with  different  degrees  of  obliquity ;  but  it  is 
almoft  as  great  in  fome  opaque  fubftanccs,  and  it  was 
always  mere  or  lefs  fo  in  every  thing  that  he  tried. 
He  found  the  grcatcft  inequality  in  black  marble,  in 
which  he  was  allonilhed  to  find,  that,  with  an  ant;le  of 
5°  35'  of  incidence,  though  not  perftdlly  polillicd,  yet 
it  reflefled  almoft  as  well  as  quickfdver.  Of  1000  rays 
which  it  received,  it  returned  600;  but  when  the  angle 
of  incidence  was  14  degrees,  it  refledled  only  156; 
when  it  was  30,  it  reflefted  51  ;  and  when  it  was  80, 
it  reflefted  only  23. 

Similar  experiments  made  with  metallic  mirrors  al- 
ways gave  the  differences  much  lefs  confiderable.  The 
greatell  was  hardly  ever  an  eighth  or  a  ninth  part  cf 
it,  but  they  were  always  in  the  fame  way. 

The  great  difference  between  the  quantity  of  light 
reflefted  from  the  furface  of  water,  at  ditferent  angles 
of  incidence,  is  truly  furpriling ;  but  our  author  ob- 
ferves,  that  this  difference  was  gi  eater  when  the  fmall- 
eft  inclinations  were  compared  with  thofe  which  were 
near  to  a  right  angle.  He  fometimes  fufpefled,  that, 
at  very  fmall  angles  of  incidence,  the  reHeflion  from 
water  was  even  greater  than  from  quickfdver.  All 
things  confidered,  he  thought  it  was  not  quite  fo  great, 
though  it  was  very  difficult  to  determine  the  precife 
difference  between  them.  In  very  fmall  angles,  he  fays, 
that  water  reflefts  nearly  ^  of  the  direft  light. 

There  is  no  perfon,  he  fays,  but  has  fometimes  felt 
the  force  of  this  ftrong  refieflion  from  water,  when  he 
has  been  walking  in  flill  weather  on  the  brink  of  a  lake 
oppofite  to  the  fun.  In  this  cafe,  the  refleifted  light  is 
j-,  f ,  or  fometimes  a  greater  proportion  of  the  light 
that  comes  dire(ffly  from  the  fun,  which  is  an  addition 
to  the  diredl  rays  of  the  fun  that  cannot  fail  to  be 
very  fenfible.  The  direift  light  of  the  fun  diminifhes 
gradually  as  it  approaches  the  horizon,  while  the 
reflefled  light  at  the  fame  time  grows  flronger :  fo 
that  there  is  a  certain  elevation  of  the  fun,  in  which 
the  united  force  of  the  direft  and  reflefled  light  will 
be  the  greatefl  poffible,  and  this  he  fays  is  1 2  or  13 
degrees. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  light  refle>5led  from  water 
at  great  angles  of  incidence  is  extremely  fmall.  Our 
author  was  allured,  that,  when  the  light  was  perpendi- 
cular, it  refledled  no  more  than  the  37th  part  that 
quickfdver  does  in  the  fame  circumftances ;  for  it  did 
not  appear,  from  all  his  obfervatious,  th.it  water  re- 
i\eQ.s  more  than  the  60th,  or  rather  die  55th,  part  of 
perpendicular  light.  When  the  angle  of  incidence 
was  50  degrees,  the  light  refleiled  from  the  furface 
of  water  was  about  the  32d  part  of  thut  which  mer- 
cury reflected  ;  and  as  the  refleiflion  from  water  in- 
creafes  with  the  diminution  of  the  angle  of  incidence, 
it  was  twice  as  llrong  in  proportion  at  39  degrees; 
for  it  was  then  the  i6th  part  of  the  quantity  that  mer- 
cury refle<n:ed. 

In  order  to  procure  a  common  flandard  hy  which 
to  meafurc  the  proportion  of  light  refieiftcd  from  va- 
rious fluid  fubftances,  he  pitched  upon  water  as  ilie  mofl 
commodious;  and  partly  by  obfervation,  and  partly  by 
calculation,  which  he  always  found  to  agree  with  his 
obfervatious,  he  drew  up  die  following  table  of  d^e 
quantity  of  light  reflefted  from  die  furface  cf  water, 
at  different  angles  with  the  furface. 
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Angles  of 
incidence. 

Ravs  rc- 
flc-aed  of 

Angles  of 
incidence. 

Ravs  re- 
flccl'ed  of 

1000. 

1000. 

1 

721 

'7   I 

178 

I 

692 

20 

'45 

I    i' 

669 

25 

97 

2 

639 

30 

65 

2    i 

614. 

40 

3+ 

5 

501 

50 

22 

7  i 

409 

60 

19 

10 

333 

70 

18 

12  i 

271 

80 

li 

15 

21 1 

yo 

18 

In  the  fame  manner,  he  drew  up  the  foIlov.'in'T 
table  of  the  quantity  of  light  reflefted  from  the  look- 
ing-glafs  not  quickfilvered. 


Angles  of 
incidence. 


2 
5 

I 

10 
12 

15 

20 

25 


Rays  re- 

fleaed  of 
I  coo. 


584 

543 
474 
412 

356 
299 
222 

157 


Angles  of 
incidence. 


30 
40 

50 
60 

70 

80 

90 


Rays  re- 
flefled  of 
1000. 


57 
34 
27 

2J 

25 

2i 


Pouring  a  quantity  of  water  into  a  veflel  containing 
quickfdver,  it  is  evident  that  diere  will  be  two  images 
of  any  objefls  feen  by  refleflion  from  them,  one  at 
the  furface  of  the  water,  and  the  other  at  that  of  the 
quickfdver.  In  the  largeft  angles  of  incidence,  the 
image  at  the  fufface  of  the  water  will  difappear,  which 
will  happen  when  it  is  about  a  60th  or  an  80th  part 
lefs  luminous  than  the  image  at  the  furface  of  the 
quiekfdver.  Deprefling  the  eye,  the  image  on  the  wa- 
ter will  grow  flronger,  and  that  on  the  quickfdver 
weaker  in  proportion  ;  till  at  lafl,  the  latter  will  be 
incomparably  weaker  than  the  former,  and  at  an  angle 
of  about  ID  degrees  they  will  be  equally  luminous. 
According  to  the  table,  -ris--  °f  t^^e  incident  rays  are 
r^flefled  from  the  water  at  this  angle  of  10  degrees. 
At  the  furface  of  the  mercury  they  were  reduced  to 
500;  and  of  thefe,  part  being  reflefled  back  upon  it 
from  the  under  furface  of  the  water,  only  333  remain- 
ed to  make  the  image  from  the  mercury.  ^j 

It  has  been  obferved  by  fevcral  perfons,  particularly  RcSedlo* 
by  Mr  Edwards,  (fee  Phil.  Tranf.  vol.  53.  p.  229.)  of  images 
that  there  is  a  remarkable  llrong  reflexion  into  water,  ''^  ''^^  ^"^' 
with  refpea  to  rays  ilFuing  from  the  water ;  and  per- 
fons under  water  have  feen  images  of  things  in  the 
air  in  a  manner    peculiarly    diilina    and    beautiful: 
but  this  faa  had  not  been  obferved  with  a  fuincient 
degree  of  attention,  till  it  came  into  M.  Bouguer's 
way  to  do  it,  and  he  acknowledges  it  to  be  very  re- 
markable.   In  this  cafe,  he  fays,  that  from  the  fniallelt 
angles  of  incidence,  to  a  certain  number  of  degrees, 
the  greatefl  part  of  the  rays  are  refleacd,  perhaps  in 
as  great  a  proportion  as  at  the  furface  of  met.dlic  mir- 
rors, or  of  quickfllver,   while  the  odier  part,  which 
I  i  does 
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does  not  efcape  into  the  air,  is  extinguillicd  or  ab- 
forbed  ;  I'o  that  the  ftirf  ace  of  the  tranfparent  body  ap- 
pears opaque  on  the  infide.  If  the  angle  of  incidence 
be  increafed  only  a  few  degrees,  the  Itrong  refle<5lion 
ceafes  altogether,  a  great  number  of  rays  efcape  into 
the  air,  and  very  few  arc  abforbed  or  cxtinguidied.  In 
proporlion  as  the  angle  of  incidence  is  farther  increafed, 
the  quantity  of  the  light  reflcfled  becomes  lefs  and  lefs ; 
and  when  it  is  near  90  degrees,  almoft  all  the  rays 
efcape  out  of  the  tranTparent  body,  its  furface  iofing 
almoft  all  its  power  of  reHe<5lion,  and  becoming  almolt 
as  tranfparent  as  it  is  in  other  cafes,  or  when  the  light 
falls  upon  it  from  without. 

This  property  belonging  to  the  furfaces  of  tranfpa- 
i  rent  bodies,  of  abfc^rbing  or  extinguifliing  the  rays  of 
light,  is  truly  remarkable,  and,  as  there  is  reafon  to  be- 
lieve, had  not  been  noticed  by  any  perfon  belore  M. 
[  Bouguer.  It  had  been  conjeftured  by  Sir  Ifaac  New- 
ton, that  rays  of  light  become  extiniJt  only  by  impin- 
ging upon  the  folid  parts  of  bodies  ;  but  thel'e  obfer- 
vations  of  M.  Bouguer  fhow  that  the  faft  is  quite  other- 
wife  ;  and  that  this  effea  is  to  be  attributed,  not  to  the 
folid  parts  of  bodies,  which  are  cert.iinly  more  nume- 
rous in  a  long  tradl  of  water  tlian  jult  in  the  paffage 
out  of  water  into  air,  but  to  fome  power  lodged  at  the 
furface  of  bodies  only,  and  therefore  probably  the 
fame  with  that  which  reflcfls,  refra<5ls,  and  inflects  the 
light. 

One  cf  the  abovementioned  obfervations,  viz.  all 
the  light  being  refleifted  at  certain  angles  of  incidence 
from  air  into  dcnfer  fubftances,  had  frequently  been 
made,  efpecially  in  glafs  prilms ;  fo  that  Newton 
made  u!e  of  one  of  them,  inftead  of  a  reflefling  mirror, 
in  the  conftrudlion  of  his  telefcope.  If  a  beam  of  light 
fall  upon  the  air  from  within  thefe  prifms,  at  an  angle 
of  ic,  20,  or  30  degrees,  the  elFea  will  be  neaily  die 
fame  as  at  the  furface  of  quicklilver,  a  fourth  or  a 
third  of  the  rays  being  extinguiflred,  and  j  or  |ths  re- 
flefled.  This  property  retains  its  full  force  as  far  as 
an  incidence  of  49'^  49'  (fuppofmg  the  proportion  of 
the  lines  of  refradtion  to  be  31  and  20  for  the  mean 
refrangible  rays)  ;  but  if  the  angle  of  incidence  be  in- 
creafed but  one  degree,  the  quantity  of  light  reflect- 
ed inwards  decreales  fuddenly,  and  a  great  part  of  the 
rays  efcape  out  of  the  glafs,  fo  that  the  furface  be- 
comes fuddenly  tranfparent. 

All  tranfparent  bodies  have  the  fame  property,  with 
this  difference,  that  the  angle  of  incidence  at  which  the 
ftrong  reflexion  ceafes,  and  at  which  the  light  which 
is  not  reflcfted  is  extinguillied,  is  greater  in  fome  than 
in  others.  In  water  this  angle  13  about  41"  32';  and 
in  every  medium  it  depends  fo  much  on  the  invariable 
proportion  of  the  fine  of  the  angle  of  refraclion  to  the 
iine  of  the  angle  of  incidence,  that  this  law  alone  is 
fufficicnt  to  determine  all  the  phenomena  of  this  new 
circumftance,  at  leaft  as  to  this  accidental  opacity  of 
the  furtace. 

When  our  author  proceeded  to  meafure  the  quan- 
tity of  light  reilefted  by  thefe  internal  furfaces  at  gre^t 
angles  of  incidence,  he  found  many  difliculties,  efpe- 
cially on  account  of  the  many  aheralLocs  which  the 
light  underwent  befcre  it  came  to  his  eye  :  but  at 
length,  ufmg  a  plate  of  cryftal,  he  found,  that,  at  an 
angle  of  75  degrees,  this  internal  refledlion  dlminilli- 
«ddie  light  27  or  28  times  ;  and  as  the  external  rc- 
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fledlion  at  the  fame  angle  diminifhed  the  light  only  26 
times,  it  follows  that  the  internal  reflcdion  is  a  little 
llronger  than  the  other. 

Repeating  thefe  experiments  with  the  fame  and  dif- 
ferent pieces  of  cryftal,  he  fometimes  found  the  two  re- 
fledtions  to  be  equally  ftrong;  but,  in  general,  the  in- 
ternal was  the  ftronger.  Alfo,  the  image  reflefted  in- 
ternally was  always  a  little  redder  than  an  objeft  which  .^ 
was  feen  directly  through  the  plate  of  cryftal.  Of  the 

Refuming  his  obfervations  on   the  diminution    of  quantity  of 
light,  occasioned  by  the  refteftlon  of  opaque  bodies  ^'^^'-  "' 
obliquely  fituated,  he  compared  it  witli  the    appear-  Jj^^        '^ 
anccs   of  fimilar  fubllances  which  refledlcd  the  light  fubftamci. 
perpendicularly.     Ufing  pieces    of  filver  made  very 
white,  he  found,  that,  when  one  of  them  was  placed  at 
an  angle  of  75  degrees  with  refpeifl  to  the  light,  it  re- 
fleifled  only  640  parts  out  of  1000.     He   then  varied 
the  angle,  and  alfo  ufcd  white  plafter  and  fine  Dutch 
paper,  and  drew  up  the  following  table  of  the  propor- 
tion of  the  light  refleftej  from  each  of  thefe  fubftances 
at  certain  angles. 

Quantity  of  Light  refleded  from 


Angles  of 

Silver. 

Plafter. 

Dutch 

incidence. 

Paper. 

90 

1000 

1000 

1000 

75 

802 

762 

971 

60 

640 

640 

743 

45 

455 

529 

507 

30 

319 

352 

332 

»5 

209 

194 

203 

Suppofmg  the  afperities  of  opaque  bodies  to  confift 
of  very  fmall  planes,  it  appears  from  thefe  obferva- 
tions, that  there  are  fewer  of  them  in  thofe  bodies  which 
refleifl  the  light  at  fmall  angles  of  incidence  than  at 
greater;  and  our  author  fays,  that  die  cafe  was  nearly 
the  fame  with  refpeifl  to  all  the  opaque  bodies  that  he 
tried.  None  of  them  had  their  roughnefs  equivalent 
to  fmall  hemifpheres,  which  would  have  difperfed  the 
light  equally  in  all  dirediions  ;  and,  from  the  t/ala  in 
the  preceding  table,  he  deduces  mathematically  the 
number  of  the  little  planes  that  compofe  thofe  fur- 
faces,  and  that  are  inclined  to  the  general  furface  at 
the  angles  abovementioned,  fuppofing  that  the  whole 
furface  contains  1 000  of  them  that  are  parallel  to  it- 
felf,  fo  as  to  refledl  the  light  perpendicularly,  when 
the  luminous  body  is  fituated  at  right  angles  with  re- 
fpeft  to  it.  His  conclufions  reduced  to  a  table,  cor- 
refponding  to  the  pi-eceding,  are  as  follow  : 


the  fmall  fur-[ 
faces  with  re- 
fpccl  to  the 
large  one. 
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Thefe  variations  in  the  number  of  little  planes,  or 
furfaces,  he  exprefles  in  tlie  form  of  a  curve  ;  and 
afterwards  he  Ihows,  geometrically,  what  would  be 
the  efFedl  if  the  bodies  were  enlightened  in  one  direc- 
tion, and  viewed  in  another  ;  upon  which  fubjefl  he 
has  feveral  curious  theorems  and  problems :  as,  the 
pofition  of  the  eye  being  given,  to  find  the  angle  at 
wliich  the  luminous  body  mull  be  placed,  in  order  to 
its  reflecting  the  moft  lit>ht;  or,  the  fituation  of  the 
luminous  body  being  given,  to  find  a  proper  fituation 
for  the  eye,  in  order  to  fee  it  the  moft  enlightened. 
Sec.  But  it  would  carry  us  too  far  into  geometry  to 
follow  him  through  all  thefe  difquifitions. 

Since  the  planets,  as  this  accurate  obferver  takes 
notice,  are  more  luniinous  at  their  edges  than  at  their 
"^  centres,  he  concludes,  from  the  abovementioned  prin- 
plantts.&c.  cjpiej,  that  the  bodies  which  form  them  are  conftituted 
in_a  manner  diifcrentfrom  ours;  particularly  that  their 
opaque  furfaces  confill  of  fmall  planes,  more  of  which 
are  inclined  to  the  general  furface  than  they  are  in 
terreftrial  fubftances;  and  that  there  are  in  them  an 
infinity  of  points,  which  have  exactly  the  fame  fplen- 
dour. 

Our  philofopher  and  geometrician  next  proceeds  to 
afcertain  the  quantity  of  furface  occupied  by  the  fmall 
planes  of  each  ])articular  inclination,  from  confidering 
the  quantity  of  light  refledled  by  each,  allowing  thole 
tliat  have  a  greater  inclination  to  the  common  furface 
to  take  up  proportionably  lefs  fpace  than  thofe  which 
are  prarallel  to  it.  And  comparing  the  quantity  of 
light  that  would  be  reflefled  by  fmall  planes  thus  dif- 
pofed,  with  the  quantity  of  light  that  was  aflually 
refieifled  by  the  three  fubftances  abovementioned,  he 
found,  that  plafter,  notwitftanding  its  extreme  white- 
nefs,  abforbs  much  light ;  for  that,  of  1 000  rays  that 
fall  upon  it,  of  which  r66  or  167  ought  to  be  re- 
flefted  at  an  angle  of  77  degrees,  only  67  are  in  faft 
returned;  fo  that  100  out  of  167  were  extinguiflied, 
that  is,  about  three  fifths 

With  refpecft  to  the  planets,  our  author  concludes, 
that  of  300,000  rays  which  the  moon  receives,  1 7  2,000 
are  abforbed,  or  perhaps  204,100. 

Having  confidered  the  furfaces  of  bodies  as  confift- 
ing  of  planes  only,  he  thus  explains  himfelf. — Each 
fmall  furface,  feparately  taken,  is  extremely  irregular, 
and  fome  of  them  are  realy  concave,  and  others  con- 
vex ;  but,  in  reducing  them  to  a  middle  ftate,  they  are 
to  be  confidered  as  planes.  Neverthelefs  he  confiders 
them  as  planes  only  with  refpeift  to  the  reception  of 
the  rays;  for  as  they  are  almoft  all  curves,  andas,  be- 
fides  this,  many  of  thofe  whofe  fituation  is  different 
from  others  contribute  to  the  iame  effeifl,  the  rays  al- 
ways ilfue  from  an  aftual  or  imaginary  focus,  and 
after  reflection  always  diverge  from  another. 

If  it  be  afked,  what  becomes  of  thofe  rays  that  are 
reflecfled  from  one  afperity  to  another?  he  fliows  that 
very  few  of  the  rays  can  be  in  thofe  circumftances; 
fince  they  muft  fall  upon  planes  which  have  more  than 
45  degrees  of  obliquity  to  the  furface,  of  which  there 
are  very  few  in  natural  bodies.  Thefe  rays  muft  alfo 
fall  at  the  bottom  of  thofe  planes,  and  muft  meet  with 
other  planes  fimilarly  fituated  to  receive  them  ;  and 
confidering  the  great  irregularity  of  the  furfaces  of 
opaque  bodies,  it  may  be  concluded  that  very  few  of 
the  rays  are  thus  refleiSled  upon  the  body  itfelf;  and 
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that  the  little  th;!t  is  fo  rellcfled  is  probably  loft  to  tl:e 
fpedatcrs,  being  cxtingulfli'jd  in  the  body.  43 

We  are  obliged  to  Mr  Melville  for  forne  ingenious  Mr  Mcl- 
obfervations  on  the  manner  in  which  bodies  are  heated  ville'so!)- 
by  light.     He  obferves,  that,  as  each  coloriiic  paiticlo  '•••"■^''O"* 
of  an  opaqe  body  muft  be  fomewhat  moved    by  the""''*   • 
re-aalon  of  the  particles  of  light,  v.-hcn  it  is  refleaed  which  bo- 
backwards  and  forwards  between  the  fame  particles,  dici  arc- 
it  is  manileft  that  they  muft  hkewife  be  agitated  with  hcatc.i  by 
a  vibratory  motion,  and  the  time  of  a  vibration  will  ''='"• 
be  equal  to  that  which  light  takes  up  in  moving  from 
one  panicle  of  a  body  to  another  adjoining.     This 
dillance,  in  the  moft  folid  opaque  bodies,  cannot  be 
fuppofcd  greater  than  i^i^^th  of  an  inch,  which  fpace 
a  particle  of  light  dcfcribes  in  the  tttt^^, 'r,-^.^„T,th 
ot  a  fecond.     ^Vith  fo  rapid  a  motion,  therefore,  may 
the  internal  parts  of  bodies  be   agitadeJ  by  the  influ- 
ence of  light,  as  to  perform  125,000,000,000,000  vi- 
brations, or  more,  in  a  fecond  of  time. 

The  an  ival  of  dift'crent  particles  of  light  at  the  fur- 
face of  the  fame  colorific  particle,  in  the  fame  or  dif- 
fcrcnt  rays,  may  dillurb  t'le  regularity  of  its  vibrations, 
but  will  evidently  increafc  their  frequency,  or  raifc 
ftill  fmaller  vibrations  among  the  parts  which  com- 
poie  thofe  particles;  by  which  means  the  inteftine 
motion  will  become  more  fubtle,  and  more  thoroughly 
diflufed.  If  the  quantity  f  f  light  admitted  into  ths 
body  be  incrcafed,  the  vibrations  of  the  particles  muft 
likewife  increafe  in  magnitude  and  velocity,  till  at 
laft  they  may  be  fo  violent,  as  to  make  all  the  com- 
ponent particles  dafti  one  another  to  pieces  by  their 
mutual  collifion  ;  in  which  cafe,  the  colour  and  texture 
of  the  body  muft  be  deftroyed. 

Since  there  is  no  refleftion  of  light  but  at  the  fur- 
fac;  of  a  medium,  the  fame  perfon  obferves,  tirat  the 
greateft  quantity  of  rays,  though  crowded  into  the 
Imalleft  fpace,  will  not  of  themfelves  produce  any  heat. 
From  hence  it  follows,  that  the  portion  of  air  which 
lies  in  the  focus  of  the  moft  potent  fpeculum,  is  nut 
at  all  affeifled  by  the  palfage  of  light  through  it,  but 
continues  ol  the  fame  temperature  with  the  amb'cnt  air; 
though  any  opaque  body,  or  even  any  tranlparent  body 
denfer  than  air,  when  put  in  the  fame  place,  would  be 
intenfely  heated  in  an  inftant. 

This  confequence,  evidently  flowing  from  the  plained 
and  moft  certain  principles,  not  feeming  to  have  been 
rightly  unJerftood  by  many  philofophers,  and  even 
the  filence  of  moft  phyfical  wiiters  concerning  this 
paradoxical  truth  making  it  probable  that  they  were 
unacquainted  with  it,  he  -  thought  it  worth  his  while 
to  fay  fomething  in  explication  of  it.  He  obferves, 
that  the  eafieft  way  to  be  fatisfied  of  the  matter  expe- 
rimentally is,  to  hold  a  hair,  or  a  piece  of  down,  im- 
mediately above  the  focus  of  a  lens  or  fpeculum,  or  to 
blow  a  rtream  of  fmoke  from  a  pipe  horizontally  over 
it ;  for  if  the  air  in  the  focus  were  hotter  than  the 
furrounding  fluid,  it  would  continually  afcend  upon 
account  of  its  rarefaflion,  and  thereby  fenfibly  agitate 
thofe  flender  bodies.  Or  a  lens  may  be  fo  placed  as 
to  form  its  focus  within  a  body  of  water,  or  fome 
other  tranfparent  fubftance,  tlie  heat  of  which  may  be 
examined  from  time  to  time  with  a  thermometer;  but 
care  muft  be  taken,  in  this  experiment,  to  hold 
the  lens  as  near  as  poifible  to  the  tranfparent  body, 
left  the  rays,  by  falling  clofer  than  ordinary  on  its 
I  i  2  furface. 
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furfacc,  nioulJ  warm  k  more  than  the  common  fun- 
be;ims  (l). 

To  apply  thcfo  obfervalions  to  the  explication  of 
natural  phenomena,  he  obfcrves,  that  tlie  atmofpherc 
is  not  much  warmed  by  the  paffagc  of  tlie  fun's  light 
through  it,  but  chiefly  by  its  contaft  with  the  heated 
furfaee  of  the  globe.  This,  he  thought,  furniflied 
av.e  very  fimple  and  plaufible  reafon  why  it  is  coldeft 
in  all  climates  on  the  tops  cf  very  high  mountains; 
namely,  becaufe  they  arc  removed  to  the  greateft  di- 
llance  from  the  general  furfaee  of  the  earth.  For  it 
is  well  known,  that  a  fluid  heated  by  its  cental  with 
a  folid  body,  decreafes  in  heat  infome  inverfe  propor- 
tion to  the  diftance  from  the  body.  He  himfelf  found, 
by  repeated  trials,  that  the  heat  of  water  in  deep  lakes 
decreafes  regularly  from  the  furfacc  downwards.  But 
to  have  this'queftion  fully  determined,  the  temperature 
of  the  air  in  the  valley  and  on  the  mountain-top  muft 
be  obferved  every  hour,  both  night  and  day,  and  care- 
fully compared  together. 

From  this  doflrine  he  thinks  it  reafonable  to  fup- 
pofe,  that  the  heat  produced  by  a  given  number  of 
rays,  in  an  opaque  body  of  a  given  magnitude,  muft 
be  greater  when  the  rays  are  more  inclined  to  one 
another,  than  when  they  .are  kfs  fo  ;  for  the  direction 
of  the  vibrations  raifed  by  the  aiflion  of  the  light, 
•whether  in  the  colorific  particle,  or  thofe  of  an  in- 
ferior order,  will  more  interfere  with  one  another  ; 
from  whence  the  inteftine  fiiocks  and  collifions  mufl 
increafe.  Cefides  this,  the  colorific  particles  of  opaque 
bodies  being  difpofed  in  various  fituations,  perhaps, 
upon  the  w'hole,  the  rays  will  fall  more  dire>aly  on 
each,  the  more  they  are  inclined  to  one  another.  Is 
not  tills,  Ays  he,  tlie  reafon  of  what  has  been  remarked 
by  philofophers,  that  the  heat  of  the  fun's  light,  col- 
IcdtcJ  into  a  cone,  increafes  in  approaching  the  focus 
in  a  much  higher  proportion  than  according  to  Its 
denfity  ?  That  the  dilference  of  the  angle  in  which 
the  rays  fall  on  any  particle  of  a  given  magnitude, 
placed  at  different  dillances  from  the  focus,  is  but 
Jhiall,  is  no  proof  that  the  phenomenon  cannot  be 
afcribed  to  it ;  fmce  we  know  not  in  what  high  pro- 
portion one  or  both  the  circumftances  now  mentioned 
may  operate.  However,  that  it  proceeds  not  from 
any  unknown  adlionof  the  rays  upon  one  another,  as 
has  been  infinuated,  is  evident  from  this,  that  each 
particular  ray,  after  pafTmg  through  the  focus,  pre- 
ferves  its  own  colour  and  its  own  dircvftion,  in  the  fame 
manner  as  if  it  were  alone. 
AhH  N»l-  The  attempts  of  the  Abbe  Nollct  to  fire  inf^am- 
Jut'sexpcri-  mable  fubflances  by  the  power  of  the  folar  rays  col- 
uients  with  le(5ted  in  the  foci  cf  burning  mirrors,  have  a  near  rela- 
*"■"'■''-  tlon  to  the  prefent  fubjedl.  Confidering  the  great 
power  of  burning  mirrors  and  lenfes,  efpecially  thofc 
of  late  conftrufllon,  it  will  appear  furpriiing  t!mt  this 
celebrated  experimental  philofopher  Ihould  not  be  able 
to  fire  any  liquid  fubftance.  But  though  he  made  the 
trial  witli  all  the  care  imaginable  on  the  19th  of  Fe- 
bruary 1757,  he  was  not  able  to  do  it  eidier  with 
fpirlt   of- wine,    olive  oil,    oil  of-terpentine,  or  athcr; 
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and  though  he  could  fire  fulphur,  yet  he  coulj  not 
fucceed  with  Spanidi  wax,  rolin,  black  pitch,  or  fuet. 
He  both  threw  the  focus  of  thefc  mirrors  upon  the 
fubftances  themfclves,  and  alfo  upon  the  fumes  that 
rofc  from  them  ;  but  all  the  effect  was,  that  the  li- 
quor boiled,  and  was  difperfed  in  vapour  or  very  fmall 
drops,  but  would  not  take  fire.  When  linen-rags, 
and  other  folid  fubftances,  were  moiflcned  with  any 
of  thefe  inflammable  liquids,  they  would  not  take  fire 
till  the  liquid  was  difperfed  in  a  copious  fume  ;  fo  that 
rags  thus  prepared  were  longer  in  burning  than  thofe 
that  were  dry. 

M.  Beaume,  who  afl^ifled  M.  Nollet  in  fome  of  m,  Uiau- 
thefe  experiments,  obferycd  farther,  that  the  fame  me'»exp«. 
fubflmces  which  were  cafily  fired  by  the  flame  of  "">«'"'« 
burning  bodies,  could  not  be  fet  on  fire  by  the  contaft 
of  the  hottefl  bodies  that  did  not  actually  flame.  Nei- 
ther a:ther  nor  fpirit-of-wine  could  be  fired  with  a  hot 
coal,  or  even  red-hot  iron,  unlefs  they  were  of  a  white 
heat.  From  thefc  experiments  our  author  concludes, 
that,  fuppofing  the  eleftric  matter  to  be  the  fame 
thing  with  fire  or  light,  it  mull  fire  fpirit-of  wine  by 
means  ot  f  jme  other  principle.  The  members  of  the 
academy  Del  Cimento  had  attempted  to  fire  feveral  of 
thefe  fubftances,  t'nough  without  fuccefs ;  but  this  was 
fo  early  in  the  hiflory  of  philofophy,  that  nobody 
feems  to  have  concluded,  that,  becaufe  they  failed  in 
this  attempt,  the  thing  could  not  be  done.  However, 
the  Abbe  informs  us,  that  he  read  an  account  of  his 
experiments  to  the  Royal  Acadamy  at  Paris  feveral 
years  before  he  attended  to  what  had  been  done  by  the 
Italian  Philofophers. 

By  the  help  of  optical  principles,  and  efpecially  by  u^jj;^, 
obfervalions  on  the  refleflion  of  light,  Mr  Melville  dif-  which  fecpJ 
covered  that  bodies  which  feem  to  touch  one  another  to  touch 
are  not  always  in  adual  contacT:.      "  It  is  common  one  ano- 
(fays  he)  to  admire  the  volubility  and  luflre  of  drops  f'^^'' '"!"!] 
of  rain  that  lie  on  the  leaves  of  coleworr,  and  fome 
other  vegetables ;"  but  no  philofopher,  as  far  as  he 
knew,  had  put   himfelf  to   the  trouble  of  explaining 
this    curious    phenomenon.     Upon    infpefting    them 
narrowly,  he  found  that  the  luft;re  of  the  drop  is  pro- 
duced by  a  copious  refleiflion  of  light  from  the  flattened 
part  of  its  furfaee  contiguous  to  tlie  plant.     He  ob- 
ferved farther,  that,  when  the  drop  rolls  along  a  part 
which  has  been  wetted,   it  immediately  lofes  all  its 
luflre,  the  green  plant  being  then  fecn  clearly  through 
it;  whereas,  in   the  other  cafe  it  is  hardly  to  be  di£^ 
cerned. 

From  thefe  two  obfervations  put  together,  he  con- 
cluded, that  the  drop  does  not  really  touch  the  plant, 
when  it  has  tlie  m.ercurial  appearance,  but  is  fufpendecl 
in  the  air  at  fme  dillance  from  it  by  the  force  of  a 
repulfive  power.  For  there  could  not  be  any  copious 
refleiflion  of  white  light  from  its  under-furface,  unlefs 
there  were  a  real  interval  between  it  and  the  fui  face  of 
the  plant. 

If  that  furfaee  were  perfeftly  fmooth,  the  under- 
furface  of  the  drop  would  be  fo  likev.ife,  and  would 
therefore  fliow  an  image  cf  the  illuminating  body  by 
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(b)  To  thefe  obferv.itions  objeflions  might  be  made  which  it  would  not  peihaps  be  eafy  to  an-^er;  but 
•we  are  at  prefent  giving  only  the  ii^ory  of  optics. 
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/  reflexion,  like  a  piece  of  polidied  filver ;  but  as  i   i 

confiJeraby  rough  and  unequal,  the  imder-fiirface  l)c- 
comes  rough  likcvvlic,  and  ib,  by  refloL'ting  the  lli'^ht 
copioufly  in  different  dircilions  allumes  the  refplendcnt 
•white  colour  of  uiipoHlhcd  filver. 

It  being  thus  proved  by  an  optieal  argument,  that 
the  drop  is  not  ically  in  contaft  with  the  plant  which 
fupports  it,  it  may  cafily  be  conceived  whence  its 
volubility  arifcs,  and  why  it  leaves  no  moifture  where 
it  rolls. 
Two  cu-  Before  v.'e  conclude  the  hiftory  of  the  obfervations 

rious  mif-  concerning  the  rellcjliou  of  light,  we  mull  not  omit  to 
etilancous  take  notice  of  tv\-o  curious  mifccUuieeus  ones.  Baron 
cbfcrva-  Alexander  Funk,  vifiting  fome  filver  mines  in  Sweden, 
'""""  obferved,  that,  in  a  clear  day,  it  \v,is  as  dark  as  pitch 

underground  in  the  eye  of  a  pit,  at  60  or  70  fathoms 
deep ;  whereas,  in  a  cloudy  or  rainy  day,  he  could 
even  fee  to  read  at  106  fiithoms  deep.  Inquiring  of  the 
miners,  he  was  infoiined  that  this  is  always  the  cafe; 
and,  refleifting  upon  it,  he  imagined  that  it  arofe  from 
this  circumftance,  that  when  the  atmofphere  is  tuU  of 
clouds,  light  is  relieved  from  them  into  the  pit  in  all 
direiTuons,  and  that  thereby  a  confidcrable  proportion 
of  the  rays  are  reflefled  perpendicularly  upon  the 
earth  ;  whereas,  when  the  atmofphere  is  clear,  there 
are  no  opaque  bodies  to  relied:  the  1  ght  in  this  man- 
ner, at  leaft  in  a  fufficient  quantity  ;  and  rays  from 
the  fun  itfelf  can  never  fall  perpendicularly  in  that 
comitry.  Tlie  other  was  that  of  the  ingenious  Mr 
Grey,  who  makes  fuch  a  figure  in  the  hiftory  of  elec- 
tricity. This  gentleman  took  a  piece  of  ftiffbrown  paper, 
and  pricking  a  fmall  hole  in  it,  he  held  it  at  a  little 
diftance  before  him;  when,  applying  a  needle  to  his 
eye,  he  was  furprifed  to  fee  the  point  of  it  inverted. 
The  nearer  the  needle  was  to  the  hole,  the  more  it 
was  magnified,  but  the  lefs  dlfcinift  ;  and  if  it  was  fo 
held,  as  that  its  image  was  near  the  edge  cf  the  hole, 
its  point  fi?emed  crooked.  From  thefe  appearances 
he  concluded,  that  thefe  fmall  holes,  or  fomething  in 
them,  produce  the  efle(5ts  of  concave  fpeculums;  and 
from  this  circumftance  he  tooL  the  liberty  to  call  them 
aerial  fpeculums. 

J  4.     Difco'veries   concerning  the  Infleclion  of  Light. 

This  property  of  light  was  not  difcovered  till  about 
the  middle  of  the  laft  century.  The  jierfon  who  firft 
made  the  difcovery  was  Father  Grimaldi ;  at  leaft  he 
firft  publiflied  an  account  of  it  in  his  treatife  Ds  la- 
mine,  cohribus,  et  iriih,  printed  in  1 666.  Dr  Hooke 
however,  laid  claim  to  the  fame  difcovery,  though  he 
did  not  publifh  his  obfervations  till  fix  years  after 
Grimaldi;  having  probably  never 'feen  his  pevform- 

DrHooke's  Dr  Hooke  having  made  his  room  completely  dark, 
difcovcrics  admitted  into  it  a  beam  of  the  fun's  light  by  a  very 
fmall  hole  in  a  brafs  plate  fixed  in  tlie  window-fhulter. 
This  beam  fprcading  itfelf,  f  rmed  a  cone,  the  apex 
of  which  was  in  the  hole,  and  the  bale  was  on  a  paper, 
fo  placed  as  to  receive  it  at  fome  diftance.  In  this 
image  of  the  fun,  thus  painted  on  the  paper,  he  ob- 
ferved that  the  middle  was  much  brighter  than  the 
ed  /-s,  and  that  tlierc  was  a  kind  of  dark  penumbra 
about  it,  of  about  a  i6th  part  of  the  diameter  of  the 
circle  ;  which  penumbra,  he  fays,  nuift  be  alcribed  to 
9.  property  of  light,  which  he  promifed  to  explain. — 
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Having  obferved  this,  at  the  diftance  of  about  two 
inches  i'rom  the  former  he  let  in  another  cone  of  liglit ; 
and  receiving  the  bafes  of  them  at  fuch  a  diftance 
from  the  holes  as  that  the  circles  interfered  each  otlier, 
lie  obferved  that  there  was  not  only  a  penumbra,  cr 
darker  ring,  cncompafiing  the  lighter  circle,  but  a 
manifcft  dark  line,  or  circle,  which  ;'ppeared  even 
where  th.e  limb  of  the  one  interfered  with  that  of  the 
other.  This  appearance  is  diftiniflly  reprefented,  I'lafr 
fig.   6.  CCLXII. 

Comparing  the  diameter  of  this  bafe  with  its  di- 
ftance irom  the  hole,  he  fi)und  it  to  be  by  no  means 
the  fame  as  it  would  have  been  if  it  had  been  formed 
by  ftraight  lines  drawn  from  the  extremities  of  the 
fun's  dllk,  but  varied  with  the  fize  of  the  holes,  and 
the  diftance  of  the  paper. 

Struck  with  this  appearance,  he  proceeded  to  make 
farther  experiments  concerning  the  nature  of  lif^^ht 
thus  tranfmittcd.  To  give  a  juft  idea  of  whicli,  he 
held  an  opaque  body  BB,  fig.  7.  {o  as  to  intercept 
the  light  that  entered  at  a  liole  in  the  window  fluuter 
O,  and  was  received  on  the  fcretn  A  P.  In  thefe  cir- 
cumftances,  he  obferved,  that  tlie  ftiadow  of  the  opaque 
body  (which  was  a  round  piece  of  wood,  not  bright 
orpolifiied)  was  all  over  fomewhat  enlightened,  but 
more  efpecially  towards  the  edge.  Some  perfons  who 
were  prefent,  imagining  that  this  light  within  the 
(hadow  might  be  produced  by  fome  kind  of  reflexion 
from  the  fide  of  this  opaque  body,  on  account  of  its 
roundnefs;  and  others  fuppofing  it  might  proceed 
from  fome  reflefiion  from  the  fides  of  the  hole  in  the 
piece  of  brafs  through  which  the  light  v»-as  admitted 
into  the  room  ;  to  obviate  both  thefe  objedlions,  lie 
admitted  the  light  through  a  hole  burnt  in  a  piece  of 
pafteboard,  and  intercepted  it  with  a  razor  which  hy.d 
a  very  fiiarp  edge  ;  but  ftill  the  appearances  were  tlie 
very  fame  as  before  :  fo  that,  upon  the  whole,  he  con- 
cluded that  they  v/ere  occafiontd  by  a  new  property  of 
light,  difi"erent  from  any  that  had  been  obferved  by 
preceding  writers. 

He  farther  diverafied  this  experiment,  by  placing 
the  razor  fo  as  to  divide  tlie  cone  of  light  into  two 
parts,  the  hole  in  the  fliutter  rem.iining  as  before,  and 
placing  the  paper  fo  as  that  none  of  the  enlightened 
part  of  the  circle  fell  upon  it,  but  only  the  fiiadow  of 
the  razor;  and,  to  his  great  furprife,  he  obferved  what 
he  calls  a  iwry  hrifk  and  i-ifiide  radiation  ftriking  down 
upon  the  paper,  of  the  fame  breadth  with  tlie  diameter 
of  the  lucid  circle ;  and  this  radiation  always  ftruck 
perpendicularly  from  the  line  of  ihadow,  and,  like  the 
tail  of  a  comet,  extended  more  than  10  times,  and 
probably  more  than  100  times  the  breadth  of  the  re- 
maining part  of  circle  :  nay,  as  far  as  he  coulJ 
find,  by  many  trials,  the  light  from  the  edge  ftruck 
downwards  into  the  fliadow  very  near  to  a  quadrant, 
though  the  greater  were  the  defledlions  of  this  new 
light  from  the  direiS  radiations  of  the  cone,  the  more 
fitint  they  were.. 

Obferving  this  appearance  with  more  attention,  he 
found,  wherever  there  was  a  part  of  the  interpoied  body 
higher  dian  the  reft,  that,  oppofite  to  it,  the  radiation 
of  light  into  tlie  fliadow  was  brighter,  as  in  the  figure  ; 
and  wherever  there  was  a  notch  or  gap  in  it,  there 
would  be  a  dark  ftroke  in  the  half-enlightened  fnadow. 
From  all  thefe  appearances,  he  concluded,  tfiat  they 
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were  to  be  afcribc  J  to  a  new  property  of  light,  whereby 
it  is  defieifbcd  from  llraight  lines,  contrary  to  wliat  had 
been  before  afferteJ  by  optical  writers. 

It  does  not  appear,  however,  that  our  philofopher 
ever  profcc\ited  this  experiment  to  any  purpofe  ;  as 
all  that  we  find  of  his  on  the  fubjedl  of  light,  afier 
this  time,  are  feme  crude  thoughts  which  he  read  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Royal  Society,  on  the  i8th  of  March 
1 675  ;  which,  however,  as  they  arc  only  ihort  hints,  we 
ihall  copy. 

They  confift  of  eiglit  articles ;  and,  as  he  thought, 
contained  an  account  of  feveral  properties  cf  light 
that  had  not  been  noticed  before.  There  is  a  deflec- 
tion of  light,  differing  both  from  refleiflion  and  refrac- 
tion, and  feeming  to  depend  on  the  unequal  denfity 
of  the  conftituent  parts  of  the  ray,  whereby  the  light 
is  difperfed  from  the  place  of  condenfation,  and  rari- 
fied,  or  gradually  diverged  into  a  quadrant.  2.  This 
defle<5lion  is  made  towards  the  fuperhcies  of  the  opaque 
body  perpendicularly.  3.  Thofc  parts  cf  the  diverged 
radiations  which  arc  deflected  by  the  greateft  angle 
from  the  llraight  or  diredt  radiations  are  the  faintell, 
and  thofc  that  are  defle>5ted  by  the  leaft  angles  are  the 
ftrongcll.  4.  Rays  cutting  each  other  in  one  common 
foramen  do  not  make  the  angles  at  the  vertex  equal. 
5.  Colours  may  be  made  without  refraftion.  6.  The 
diameter  of  the  fun  cannet  be  truly  taken  with  com- 
mon fights.  7.  The  fame  rays  of  light,  i'alling  upon 
the  fame  point  of  an  objed,  will  turn  into  all  forts  of 
colours,  by  the  various  inclinations  of  the  objefl.  8.  Co- 
lours begin  to  appear  when  two  pulfcs  of  light  are 
blended  ib  well,  and  fo  near  togetlier,  that  the  fenfe 
49  takes  them  for  one. 
Grimaldi's  'We  faall  now  proceed  to  the  difcoveries  of  Father 
difcovenes,  Gj-jnialdi.  Plaving  introduced  a  ray  of  light,  through 
CCCLU  ^  "''^'"'y  f"''^^^  hole,  AB,  fig.  8.  into  a  darkened  room,  he 
obferved  that  the  light  was  difl'ufcd  in  the  form  of  a 
cone,  the  bafe  of  which  was  CD  ;  and  that  if  any 
opaque  body,  FE,  was  placed  in  this  cone  of  light, 
at  a  confiderable  diftance  from  the  hole,  and  the  Iha- 
dow  was  received  upon  a  piece  of  white  paper,  the 
boundaries  of  it  were  not  confined  within  GH,  or 
the  penumbra  IL,  occailoned  by  the  light  proceeding 
from  different  parts  of  the  aperture,  and  of  the  d'fk 
of  the  fim,  but  extended  to  MN;  at  which  he  was 
very  much  furprifed,  fufpecfing,  and  finding  by  cal- 
culation, that  it  was  confiderably  broader  than  it  could 
have  been  made  by  rays  pading  in  right  lines  by  the 
ed^es  of  the  objeft. 

But  the  mofl  remarkable  circumftance  in  this  ap- 
pearance was,  that  upon  the  lucid  p  .rt  cf  the  bafe, 
CM  and  ND,  ftveaks  of  coloured  light  were  plainly 
diftinguilhed,  each  being  terminated  by  blue  on  tlie 
fide  next  to  the  ihadow,  and  by  red  on  the  other  ; 
.and  though  thefe  coloured  flreaks  depended,  in  fome 
meafure,  en  the  fize  of  the  aperture  AB,  becaufe 
ihey  could  not  be  made  to  appear  if  it  was  l.irge,  yet 
he  found  that  they  were  not  limitec'.  either  by  it,  or  by 
the  diameter  of  the  fun's  di(k. 

He  farther  obferved,  that  tliefe  coloured  ftreaks 
were  not  all  of  the  fame  breadth,  but  grew  naiTOwer  as 
they  receded  from  the  Ihadow,  and  were  each  of  them 
broader  the  farther  the  ihadow  was  received  from  the 
opaque  body,  and  alfo  the  more  obliquely  the  paper 


on  whicli  they  were  received  was  hclJ  with  refpeiff 
to  it.  He  never  obferved  more  tlian  three  of  thefe 
ftreaks 

To  give  a  cleaicr  idea  of  thofe  coloured  ftreaks,  he 
drew  the  reprefentation  of  them,  exhibited  in  fig.  9  in 
which  NMO  reprefents  the  broadcft  and  moft  luminous 
ftreak,  next  to  the  dark  fliadow  X.  In  the  fpacc  in  which 
M  is  placed  there  was  no  diftinifion  of  colour,  but 
the  fpace  NN  was  blue,  and  the  fpace  OO,  on  the 
other  fide  of  It,  was  red.  The  fecond  ftreak,  QPR, 
was  narrower  than  the  former ;  and  of  the  three  parts 
of  which  it  confifted,  the  fpace  P  had  no  particular 
colour,  but  QCJj^'as  a  faint  blue,  and  RR  a  faint  red. 
The  third  ftreak,  TSV,  wis  exaflly  fimilar  to  the 
two  others,  but  narrower  than  either  of  them,  and  the 
colours  ftiil  fainter. 

Thefe  coloured  fti-eaks  he  obferved  to  lie  parallel  to 
the  (hadow  of  the  opaque  body  ;  but  when  it  was  of  an 
angular  form  they  did  not  make  the  fame  acute 
angles,  but  were  bent  into  a  curve,  the  outermoft  be- 
ing rounder  than  thofe  that  were  next  the  Ihadow,  as 
is  reprefented  in  fig.  10.  If  it  was  an  inward  angle, 
as  DCH,  the  coloured  ftreaks,  parallel  to  each  other 
of  the  two  fides,  crolfed  without  obliterating  one  an- 
other ;  only  tlie  colours  were  tliereby  rendered  either 
more  intenfe  or  mixed. 

The  light  that  formed  thefe  coloured  ftreaks,  the 
reader  will  perceive,  muft  have  been  bent  from  the 
body;  but  this  attentive  obferver  has  likewife  given 
an  account  of  other  appearances,  which  muft  have 
been  produced  by  the  light  bending  towards  the  body. 
For  within  the  Ihadow  itfelf  he  fometimes  perceived 
coloured  ftreaks,  fimilar  to  thofe  abovementioned  on 
the  outfide  of  the  fhadow.  Sometimes  he  faw  more 
of  them,  and  fometimes  fewer;  but  for  this  purpofe  a 
very  ifrong  light  was  requifite,  and  the  opaque  body 
was  obliged  to  be  long,  and  of  a  moderate  breadth; 
which,  he  fays,  is  eafily  found  by  exps.'ience.  A 
hair,  for  inftance,  or  a  fine  needle,  did  not  anfwer  fo 
well  as  a  thin  and  narrow  plate  ;  and  the  ftreaks  were 
moft  dillinguilhable  when  the  fliadow  was  taken  at  the 
greateft  dillance  ;  but  then  the  light  grew  fainter  in 
the  fame  proportion. 

The  number  of  thefe  ftreaks  within  the  ftiadow  was 
greater  in  proportion  to  the  breadth  of  the  plate. 
They  were  at  leaft  two,  and  fometimes  four,  if  a 
thicker  rod  were  made  ufe  of.  But,  with  the  fame 
plate  or  rod,  more  or  fewer  ftreaks  appeared,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  diftance  at  which  the  ihadow  was  re- 
ceived; but  they  were  broader  when  they  were  few, 
and  narrower  when  there  were  more  of  them  ;  and 
they  were  all  much  more  diftinct  when  the  paper  was 
held  obliquely. 

Thefe  coloured  ftreaks  within  the  fliadow,  like  thofe 
on  the  outfide  of  it,  were  bent  in  an  arch,  round  the 
acute  angles  of  tlie  fhadow,  as  they  are  reprefented  in 
fig  II.  At  this  angle  alfo,  as  at  D,  other  fliorter 
lucid  ftreaks  were  vifible,  bent  in  the  form  of  a  plume, 
as  they  are  drawn  betwixt  D  and  C,  each  bending 
round  and  meeting  again  in  D.  Thefe  angular  ftreaks 
appeared,  though  tlie  plate  or  lod  was  not  wholly  im- 
merfed  in  the  be;im  of  light,  but  the  angle  of  it  only  ; 
and  there  were  more  or  fewer  in  number  in  propor- 
tion to  tlie  breadth  of  the  rod  or  plate.     If  the  plate 
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or  rod  was  very  tliin,  the  coloured  flrcaks  within  the 
ihadow  might  be  fcen  to  bend  f^und  from  the  oppo- 
fite  iides,  and  meet  one  anotlier,  as  at  B.  A  only 
reprefents  a  feflion  of  the  figure,  and  not  a  proper 
termination  of  the  fliadow,  and  the  flreaics  vvitliin 
e.ieh  fide  of  it.  The  coloured  ftreaks  widiout  the 
Ihadow,  he  alfo  obferves,  bend  round  it  in  the  fame 
manner. 

Our  author  acknowledges,  that  he  omits  feveral  ob- 
fervations  of  lefs  confequence,  which  cannot  but  occur 
to  any  ])erfon  who  fhall  make  the  experiment;  and  he 
fays,  that  he  was  not  able  to  give  a  perfectly  clcai- 
idea  of  what  he  has  attempted  to  defcribe,  nor  does  he 
think  it  in  the  power  of  words  to  do  it. 

In  order  to  obtain  the  more  fatisfaflory  proof  that 
rays  of  light  do  not  always  proceed  in  itraight  lines, 
but  really  bend,  in  palling  by  the  edges  of  bodies, 
he  diverfiiied  the  firft  of  the  abovementioned  experi- 
ments in  the  following  manner.  He  admitted  a  beam 
of  light  by  a  very  fmall  aperture,  into  a  darkened 
room,  as  before ;  and,  at  a  great  diftance  from  it,  he 
Plate  gxgj  ^  pjg^fg  £p^  f[g_  J 2.  with  a  fmall  aperture,  GH, 
t^^*-^"'  which  admitted  only  a  part  of  the  beam  of  light,  and 
found,  that  when  the  light  tranfmitted  through  this 
plate  was  received  at  fome  diibince  upon  a  white 
paper,  the  bafe  IK  was  conliderably  larger  than  it 
could  poffibly  have  been  made  by  rays  iifuing  in 
right  lines  through  the  two  apertures,  as  the  other 
ftraight  lines  drawn  clofe  to  their  edges  plainly  de- 
monftrate. 

That  thofe  who  choofe  to  repeat  thefe  experiments 
may  not  be  difappointed  in  their  expeflations  from 
them,  our  author  gives  the  following  more  particular 
inftrudlions.  The  fun's  light  muft  be  very  intenfe,  and 
the  apertures  through  which  it  is  tranfmitted  very 
narrow,  particularly  the  firft,  CD,  and  the  white 
paper,  IK,  on  which  it  is  received,  mull  be  at  a  con- 
fiderable  diftance  from  the  hole  GH  ;  otherwife  it 
will  not  much  exceed  NO,  which  would  be  the  breadth 
of  the  beam  of  light  proceeding  in  ftraight  lines.  He 
generally  made  the  aperture  CD  -j.*^  or  yl^  part  of 
an  ancient  Roman  foot,  and  the  fecond  aperture, 
GH,  y\4  or  T?„°,  ;  and  the  diifances  DO  and  GN 
were,  at  leaft,  12  fuch  feet.  The  obi'ervation  was 
made  in  the  fummer-time,  when  the  atmofphere  was 
free  from  all  vapours,  and  about  mid-day. 

F.  Grimaldi  alfo  made  the  fame  experiment  that 

has  been  recited  ftom  Dr  Hooke,  in  which  two  beams 

of  light,   entering  a  darkened    room    by    two    fmall 

apertures  near  to  one  another,  projedled  cones  of  light, 

which,  at  a  certain  diftinr.e,  in  part  coincided  ;  and 

he  particularly  obferved-  that  the  dark  boundaries  of 

each  of  them  were  viable  within  the  lucid  groand  of 

JO         the  otlier. 

Gbfcrva-  To  thefe  difcoveries  of  Grimaldi,  we  fhall  fubjoin 

ticin  of  De-  an    additional    obfervation  of   Dechales  ;    who    took 

chaks,         notice,  that  it  fmall  fcratches  be  made  in  any  piece  of 

poliflied  metal,  and  it  be  expoled  to  the  beams  of  the 

fun   in   a   darkened    room,    it   will    reflect    the    rays 

ftreaked  v/ith  colours  in  the  direflion  of  the  fcratches; 

as  will  appear  if  the  reflefted  light  be  received  upon 

a  piece  of  white  paper.     That  thefe  colours  are  not 

produced  by  refraction,  he  fays,  is  manifcil ;  for  that, 

if  the  fcratches  be  made  upon  glafs,  the  effeft  will 

be  the  fame;  and  in  this  cafe,  if  the  light  had  been 
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refraded  at  the  furfacc  of  the  glafs,  it  would  have 
been  tranfmitted  through  if.  From  tlicle,  and  many 
other  obiervations,  he  concludes  that  colour  docs  not 
depend  upon  the  refraflion  of  light  only,  nor  upnn  a 
variety  of  other  circumflances,  which  he  particularly 
enumerates,  and  the  cfTefts  of  which  he  difcuffes,  but 
upon  the  inlenfity  of  the  light  only.  „ 

We  fliall  here  give  an  account  of  a  phenomenon  Of  M.dcla 
of  vifion  obferved  by  M.  De  la  Hire,  becaufe  the  Hire, 
fubjedl  of  this  fedtion,  viz.  tlie  injlcaion  of  light,  fccms 
to  fupply  the  true  folution  of  it,  though  the  au- 
thor himfclf  thought  otherv/ife.  It  is  oblcrvable,  lie 
fays,  that  when  we  look  at  a  candle,  or  any  luminous 
body,  with  our  eyes  nearly  (liut,  rays  of  light  are  ex- 
tended from  it,  in  feveral  dlredtions,  to  a  confiderable 
didance,  like  the  tails  of  comets.  This  appearance 
cxerclfed  the  fagacity  of  Deicartes  and  Rohault,  as 
well  as  of  our  autln^r;  but  all  three  fecm  to  have  been 
miftaken  with  relpca  to  it.  Dcfcartes  afcribed  this 
effect  to  certain  wrinkles  in  the  furface  of  the  humours 
of  the  eye.  Rohault  fays,  that  when  the  eye-lids  are 
nearly  clofed,  the  edges  of  them  aft  like  convex  len- 
fes.  But  our  author  faj  s,  that  the  molllure  on  the  fur- 
face  of  the  eye,  adhering  partly  to  the  eye  itfelf,  and 
partly  to  the  edge  of  the  eye-lid,  makes  a  concave 
mirror,  and  fo  difperfes  the  rays  at  their  entrance  in- 
to the  eye.  But  the  true  reafon  feems  to  be,  that  the 
light  paiFmg  among  the  eye-laihes,  in  this  fituation  of 
the  eye,  is  inflefted  by  its  near  approach  to  them,  and 
therefore  enters  the  eye  in  a  great  vaiiety  of  direc- 
tions. The  two  former  of  thefe  opinions  are  particu- 
larly ftated  and  objected  to  by  our  author.  ,j 

The  experiments  of  Father  Grimaldi  and  Dr  Hooke  Sir  Ifjac 
were  not  only  repeated  with  the  greateft  care  by  Sir  Newtoii's 
liaac  Newton,  but  carried  much  farther  than  they  had  (i'fcovencs, 
thought  of.     So  little  ufe  had  been  made  of  Gi  imaU 
di's  obiervations,  that  all  philofophers  before  Newton 
had  afcribed  the  broad  Iha^^ows,  and  even  the  fringes 
of  light  which  he  defcribed,  to  the  ordinary  refraftion 
of  the  air  ;  but  we  lliall  fee  them  placed  in  a  very  dif- 
ferent point  of  view  by  our  author. 

He  made  in  a  piece  of  lead  a  fmall  hole  with  a  pin, 
the  breadth  of  which  was  the  42nd  part  of  an  inch. 
Through  this  hole  he  let  into  his  darkened  chamber  a 
beam  of  the  fun's  light;  and  found,  that  the  fhadows  of 
hairs,  and  other  llender  fubftances  placed  in  it,  were 
confiderably  broader  than  they  would  have  been  if  the 
rays  of  light  had  paifed  by  thofe  bodies  in  right  lines. 
He  therefore  concluded,  that  they  mu(t  have  paffed  as 
they  are  reprefented  in  fig.  i.  in  which  X  reprefents  P'^Ce- 
a  feftlon  of  the  hair,  and  AD,  BE,  S:c.  rays  of  li2;ht 
palling  by  at  different  diftances,  and  then  falling  upon 
the  wall  GQ^  Since,  when  the  paper  which  receives 
the  rays  is  at  a  great  dilfance  from  the  hair,  the  fna- 
dow  is  broad,  it  mull  follow,  as  he  obferves,  that  the 
hair  aifts  upon  the  rays  of  light  at  fome  confiderable 
diftance  from  it,  the  action  being  ftrongeft  on  thofe 
rays  which  are  at  the  leaft  diftance,  and  grov."ing  weak- 
er and  weaker  on  thoie  which  are  fartlier  off,  as  is 
reprefented  in  this  figure ;  and  from  hence  it  comes  to 
pafs  that  the  fhadow  of  the  hair  is  much  broader  in 
proportion  to  the  diftance  of  the  paper  from  the  hair 
when  it  is  nearer  than  when  it  is  at  a  great  diftance. 

He  found,  that  it  was  not  materi.d  whether  the  hair: 
was  furroundsd  with  air,  or  with  anv  other  pellucid 
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fubdancc  ;  for  lis  vrctted  a  polifhed  plate  of  glafs,  and 
laid  the  hair  in  the  water  upon  the  glaO,  and  then 
laying  another  poliHied  plate  of  glafu  upon  it,  fo  that 
the  water  might  ill!  up  the  fpace  between  the  glades, 
and  holding  them  in  the  beam  of  light,  he  found 
the  flia:!ow  at  the  fame  diftances  was  as  big  as  be- 
fore. Alfo  the  fliadows  of  fcratches  made  in  polilh- 
ed  plates  of  glafs,  and  the  veins  in  the  glafs,  call  the 
like  broad  (liadows :  fo  that  tliis  breadth  of  iliadow 
muft  proceed  from  fome  other  caufe  than  the  refrac- 
tion of  the  air. 

The  Ihadows  of  all  bodies,  metals,  Clones,  glafs, 
wood,  horn,  ice,  &cc.  in  ihis  light  were  bordered  witli^ 
three  parallel  fringes,  or  bands  of  coloured  light,  ot 
which  that  which  was  contiguous  to  the  fliadcw  was 
the  broadell  and  moll;  laminou;,  while  that  which  was 
the  ir.oll  remote  was  the  narrowefl,  and  fo  faint  as  not 
eafily  to  be  vifiblc.  It  was  difficult  to  diftinguifh  thefe 
colours,  unlefs  when  the  light  fell  very  obliquely  upon 
a  fmooth  paper,  or  fome  other  fmooth  white  body,  fo 
as  to  make  them  appear  much  broader  than  they 
would  othervvife  have  done;  but  in  thefe  circnmllan- 
ccs  the  colours  were  plainly  vifible,  and  in  the  toUow- 
ing  order.  The  lirli  or  innermoll  Iringe  Vv-as  violet, 
and  deep  blue  next  the  ihadow,  light  blue,  gieen, 
and  yellow  in  the  middle,  and  red  without.  The  fe- 
cond  iringe  was  almoll:  contiguous  to  the  firll,  and 
the  thiid  to  the  fecond ;  and  both  Tvere  blue  within, 
and  yellow  and  red  without ;  but  their  colours  were 
very  faint,  efpecially  thefe  of  the  third.  The  colours, 
therefore,  pr^  ceeded  in  the  ioUowing  order  from  the 
Ifiadow ;  violet,  indigo,  pale  blue,  green,  yellow,  red ; 
blue,  yellow,  red;  pale  blue,  pale  yellow,  and  red.  The 
fhadows  made  by  fcratches  and  bubbles  in  polilhed 
plates  of  glafs  were  bordered  with  the  like  fringes  of 
c  -loured  light. 

He  alfo  obfcrves,  that  by  looking  on  the  fun  through 
a  feather,  or  black  ribbon,  held  clofe  to  the  eye,  feve- 
ral  rainbows  will  appear,  the  lliadows  which  the  fibres 
or  threads  call  on  the  letiaa  being  bordered  with  the 
like  fringes  of  colours. 

Meaiuring  thefe  fringes  and  their  intervals  with  the 
greateft  accuracy,  he  found  the  former  to  be  in  the  pro- 
greffion  of  the  numbers  i,  ^/  f ,  \/  f,  and  their  inter- 
vals to  be  in  the  fame  progrelilon  v.-ith  them,  thtt  is,  the 
fringes  and  their  intervals  together  to  be  in  continual 
progreirun  of  the  numbers  i,.j^  i,  y'  f,  v^  i-,  y'  4> 
or  thereabouts.  And  thefe  proportions  held  the  lame 
very  nearly  at  all  diitances  from  the  hair,  the  dark  in- 
tervals of  the  fringes  being  as  broad  in  proportion  to 
the  breadth  of  the  fringes  at  their  faft  appearance  as 
afterwards,  at  great  diitar.cesfiom  the  hair,  though  nut 
fo  dark  and  diiUnct. 

In  the  next  obfci  vation  of  our  author,  we  find  a  ve- 
ry rtmarkable  and  curious  appearance, which  we  I'hoiild 
hardly  have  expeded  irorn  the  circumftances,  though 
it  is  pretty  fimilar  to  one  that  was  noticed  by  Dr 
Hocke.  The  fun  lliining  into  liis  darkened  chamber, 
through  a  hole  |-  of  an  inch  broad,  he  placed,  at  the 
dillance  of  two  or  three  feet  from  the  hole,  a  fheet  of 
pafteboard,  black  on  both  fides  ;  and  in  die  middle  of 
it  he  had  made  a  hole  about  -^  of  an  inch  fquare,  for 
the  light  to  pafs  through  ;  and  behind  the  hole  he  faf- 
tened  to  the  pafteboard  the  blade  of  a  (harp  knife,  to 
intercept  fome  part  of  the  light  which  palled  through 
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the  hole.  The  planes  of  the  pafteboard  and  blade  of 
the  knife  were  parallel' to  one  another,  and  psrpendi- 
cular  to  the  rays  ;  and  when  they  were  fo  placed  that 
none  of  the  light  fell  on  the  pafteboard,  but  all  of  it 
palled  through  the  hole  to  the  knife,  and  there  part 
of  it  fell  upon  the  bl:;dc  of  the  knife,  and  part  of  it 
pafl'ed  by  its  edge,  he  let  that  part  of  the  light  which 
pafi'ed  by  fall  on  a  white  paper,  2  or  3  feet  beyond  die 
knife,  and  there  faw  two  llreams  of  faint  light  ftioot 
out  both  ways  from  the  beam  of  light  into  the  (ha- 
dow,  like  the  tails  of  comets.  But  becaufe  the  fun's 
dire<fl  light,  by  its  brightnefs  upon  the  paper,  obfcu- 
red  thefe  faint  ftrcams,  fo  that  lie  could  fcarce  fee 
them,  he  made  a  little  hole  in  the  midft  of  the  paper 
for  that  light  to  pafs  through  and  fall  on  a  black  cloth 
behind  it ;  and  then  he  faw  the  two  llreams  plainly. 
They  were  like  one  another,  and  pretty  nearly  equal 
in  length,  breadth,  and  quantity  of  light.  Their  light, 
at  diat  end  which  was  next  to  the  fun's  direft  light, 
was  pi  etty  ft;rong  for  the  Ipace  of  about  ^  of  an  inch, 
or  i  of  an  inch,  and  decreafsd  gradually  till  it  became 
infenfiblc. 

The  whole  length  of  either  of  thefe  dreams,  mea- 
fured  upon  the  paper,  at  the  diftance  of  3  feet  from 
the  knife,  was  about  6  or  8  inches ;  fo  that  it  fubtend- 
ed  an  angle  at  the  edge  of  the  knife,  of  about  I  o  or 
12,  or  at  mcft  14,  degrees.  Yet  fometimes  he  thought 
he  faw  it  fhoot  3  or  4  degrees  farther;  but  with  a  light 
fo  very  faint,  that  he  could  hardly  perceive  it.  This 
light  he  fufpeded  might,  in  part  at  leaft,  arift  from 
fome  other  caufe  than  the  two  dreams.  For,  placing 
his  eye  in  that  light,  beyond  the  end  of  that  ftream 
which  was  behind  the  knife,  and  looking  towards  the 
knife,  he  could  fee  a  line  of  light  upon  its  edge  ;  and 
that  not  only  when  his  eye  was  in  the  line  of  the  llreams, 
but  alfo  when  it  was  out  of  that  line,  either  towards 
the  point  of  the  knife,  or  towards  the  handle.  This 
line  of  light  appeared  contiguous  to  the  edge  of  the 
knife,  and  was  narrower  than  the  light  of  the  inner- 
moll  fringe,  and  narrowed  when  his  eye  was  far  theft 
from  the  direct  light ;  and  therefore  fecmed  to  pafs 
between  the  light  of  diat  fringe  and  the  edge  of  the 
knife:  and  that  v/hich  palTed  neareft  the  edge  feemed 
to  be  moll  bent,  though  not  all  of  it. 

Ke  then  placed  another  knife  by  the  fermer,  fo  diat 
dieir  edges  might  be  parallel,  and  look  towards  one 
another,  and  that  the  beam  of  light  might  fall  upon 
both  the  knives,  and  fome  part  of  it  pafs  between  their 
edges.  In  this  Ikuation  he  obferved,  that  when  the 
diltance  of  their  edges  was  about  the  400th  part  of  an 
inch,  the  dream  divided  in  the  m-ddle,  and  left  a  (ha- 
dow  between  the  two  parts.  This  (hadov.-  was  fo  black 
and  dark,  that  ail  the  light  which  palled  between  the 
knives  feemed  to  be  bent  and  turned  aiide  to  the  one 
hand  or  the  other;  and  as  the  knives  dill  approach- 
ed one  another,  the  ibadow  grew  broader  and  the 
dreams  lliorter  next  to  it,  till,  upon  the  contact  of  die 
knives,  all  light  vanillied. 

From  this  experiment  our  author  concludes,  that  the 
light  wh.ich  is  leaft  bent,  and  which  gees  to  the  inward 
ends  of  die  dreams,  palfes  by  the  edges  of  the  knives 
at  the  greatelt  drllance ;  and  this  diftance,  when  the 
fliadow  began  to  appear  between  tlie  dreams,  was 
about  the  Scoth  part  ef  an  inch ;  and  the  light  which 
palled  by  the  edges  of  the  knives  at  diftances  dill  lefs 
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■And  IcA.  wasmm-e  and  miri  f:i!nt,  ;mJ  we,u  tf.  tliofo  fringes  m;i(.lc  bj'  the  two  edges  of  ih;  knives  rnnalo.:'» 
parts  ot  Uk'  Itrcams  which  were  larthcr  from  ihs  Ji-  the  fjgc-s  i  f  thi;  Ih.iJo'vs  of  ilie  ki:iv(;s,  in  l'n?s  p.!*. 
reft  light;  becuife,  wlun  the  Itnives  iippioachcJ  i:*HcI  lo  chofe  edges,  vvsthout  growing  fenfurly  broad. 
one  aiicither  till  they  tt'uclieJ,  ihofe  pints  of  the  er,  till  they  met  in  angles  eqiutl  to  the  iiO'^lc  contuin- 
lli-i';im5  vauidicJ  hifl  which  were  f.uthcll  ir.  m  the  di-  ed  by  the  edgjs  of  the  knives;  a;id  vvhei>  thcytncl, 
rea  ii-ht.  _  and  joined,  they  ended,  without  crollinT  one  an  .th'jr. 

In  the  experiment  of  one  knife  only,  the  coli.ured  But  if  the  rnler  w;is  h.ld  at  a  much  greater  diilance 
fringe?  did  not  appear;  but,  tin  account  of  the  from  the  knives,  the  f  inges,  where  they  were  farther 
breadth  of  the  hole  in  the  window,  became  fo  broad  Jromthe  placeof  their  meetin'-,  were  a  little  narrower 
as  to  run  into  "ne  another,  and,  by  joining,  to  make  a:id  they  became  fom.thing  broader  as  they  ai>pro,icIi- 
one  c'-ntinual  light  in  the  beginning  of  the  llreams ;  ed  nearer  to  one  another,  and  after  they  met  they 
but  in  the  laf;  exiierinient,  as  the  knives  ;qipri)aclied  crolfed  one  another,  and  tlicn  becime  rnueli  bruad.r 
one  another,  a  little   bt fore  the   fhadow  appeared  be-    th  m  before  . 

tween  the  two  llreams,  the  fringes  began  t  •  appear  on         From  thefe  obferv.uions  he  concluded,  that  the  di- 
the  inner  ends  of  the  llreams,  on  either  fide  of  the  di-    fiances  .it  which  the  light  compofing  the  f  in^'cs  \y.iffcd 
reO.  light ;   three  on  one  fide,  m  ide  by  the  edge  of  one    by  the  knives  were  not  increaied  or  altered  by  the  ap- 
knife,  and  three  on  tie  other  fide,  made  by  the  edge    preach  of  the  knives,  but  that  thi  angles  in  which  the 
of  tlu'  other  knife.     Tliey  were  thi  mofl  dillini!t  when    rays  were  there  bent  were  much  increa'ed  by  that  a-i- 
the  knives  were  placed  atthe  greatell  diftmce  from  the    proach  ;  and  that  the  knife  which  was  neareil  to  aiiy 
linle  in  the  window,  and  beiains  dill  more  dillinct  by     ray  determined  v/liich  way  the  ray  (hould  be  bent,  but 
jnaking  the  hole  lefs  ;  fo  that  he  could  fometimes  {cc:    that  the  other  knil'e  increafed  the  bendinT. 
a  f  dnt  trace  of  a  fourth  fringe  beyond  the  three  above-         Wiipn  the  rays  fell  very  obliquely  upr  n  the  ruler,  at 
iTientione  J  :  and  as  the  knaves  approached  one  another,    the  diilance  of  a  third  part  of  an  inch  from  the  kr.ivcs 
the  fringes  grew  more  di!tin<ft  and  la'-ger,  tiil  they    the  dai'k  line  between  the  firfl:  and  fecond  frint^e  of  the 
vanilhed  ;  the  outernioil  vanifning  firfl,  and  the  inner-    ili.idow  of  one   knife,  and   the  dark  line  between  the 
moil  fill.     After  they  were  all  vanillic  j,  and  the  line     firll  and  fecond  fringe  of  the  IhaJov/  of  the  other  knife, 
of  light  which   was  in  the  middle  between  them  was     met  one  another,  at  the  diflance  of  the  filtli  part  of 
grown  very  broad,  exleiiding  iti'elf  on  boLh  iides  into     an  inch  from  tlie  end  of  the  light  which  palled  be- 
the  llreams  of  light  deicrihed  before,  tlie  abovemen-    tween  the  knives,  where  their  edges  met  one  another; 
tioned  ihadow  began  to  appear  in  the  middle  of  this     fo  that  the  diilance  of  the  edges  of  the  knives,   at  the 
line,  and  to  divide  it  along  the  middle  into  two  lines     meeting  of  the  dark  lines,  was  the  i6olh  part  of  an 
of  light,  and  increafed  till  all  the  light  vanilhed.     This    inch  ;  and  one  half  ot  that  light  palled  by  the  edge  of 
enlargement  of   the    fringes  was  fo   great,    that  the    one  knite,  at  a  diftance  not   greater    than  the   a  20th 
rays  which  went  to  the   innermoll  fringe  feemed   to     part  of  an  inch,  and,  falling  upon  the  paper,  made  the 
1);  bent  about   20  times  more   when  the   fringe  was     triages  of  the  fhadow  of  that  knife;   while  the  other 
ready  to  vanitli,  tlian  when  one  of  the  knives  was  taken     bait   palled  by   the  edge  of  the  other  knife,  at  a  di- 
awiy.  Ibnce  not  greater  than  the  320th  part  of  an  inch,  and. 

From  both  thefc  experiments  compared  together,  falling  upon  the  paper,  made  tlie  fringes  of  the  Ihadow 
our  author  concluded,  that  the  light  of  the  firlt  fringe  of  the  other  knife.  But  if  the  paper  was  held  at  a  di- 
palfed  by  the  edge  of  the  knife  at  a  diilance  greater  ilance  from  the  knives  greater  than  the  tliird  part  of 
than  the  Sooth  part  of  an  inch  ;  that  the  light  of  the  an  inch,  the  dark  lines  abovementionod  met  at  a 
fecond  fringe  palTed  by  the  edge  of  the  knife,  at  a  greater  diilance  than  the  fifth  part  of  an  inch  from  the 
greater  diilance  than  the  light  of  the  firlt  fringe,  end  of  the  light  which  palled  between  the  knives,  at 
and  that  of  the  third  at  a  greater  diilance  than  that  '  the  mectino;  of  their  edges;  fo  that  the  li-^ht  which 
of  the  fecond  ;  and  that  the  light  of  which  the  llreams  fell  uoon  the  paper  wheie  thofe  dark  lines  met  palfed 
abovementioned  confilled,  palfed  by  the  edges  of  between  the  knives,  where  the  r  edges  were  farther  di- 
tlie  knives  at  lefs  diilances  than  that  of  any  of  the  ftant  than  the  i6oth  part  of  an  inch.  For  at  another 
fringes.  time,  when  the  two  knives  were  8  feet  and  j  inches 

He  then  got  the  edges  of  two  knives  ground  truly  from  the  little  hole  in  the  window,  the  light  wliich  fell 
ftraight,  and  pricking  their  points  into  a  board,  fo  upon  the  paper  where  the  abovementioned  dark  lines 
tJiat  their  edgts  might  look  towards  one  another,  and  met  palfed  between  the  knives,  wheic  the  diilance  be- 
meeiing  near  thtir  pomts,  contain  a  re(5lilinear  angle,  Iw-een  their  edges  was,  as  in  the  following  table,  at  the 
he  falleiied  thrir  handles  together,  to  make  the  angle 


invariable.  The  diilance  of  the  edges  of  the  knives 
from  one  antidier,  at  the  diilance  of  4  inches  from  the 
angular  point,  where  the  edges  of  the  knives  met,  w^as 
the  8th  part  of  an  inch;  fo  that  the  angle  contained 
by  their  edges  was  about  i**  54.'.  The  knives  being 
thus  fixed  together,  he  placed  them  in  a  beam  of  the 
fun's  light  let  into  hi=  darkened  chamber,  thrnujh  a 
hrle  the  42d  part  of  an  inch  wide,  at  the  diilance 
of  10  or  13  feet  fr>  m  the  hole  ;  and  he  let  the  light 
which  palfed  between  their  edges  f  dl  very  obliquely 
on  a  fmooth  wdiite  ruler,  at  the  dillar.c  of  f  inch, 
or  an  inch,  from  the  knives  ;  and  there  he  faw  the 
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diilances  from  die  paper  there  noted. 


Diftances  of  the  paper  from 
the  knives  in  inches. 


96 
131 


Diilances  between  the 
edges  of  the  knives  iit 
millefimal  parts  of  an 
inch. 

0,012 

0,020 

0,034 

0,057 

0,08 1 

0,087 


From    thefe   obfervations  he  concluded,   diat  the 
K  k  light 


257 


2j8 


O 


T 


ligl^'t  uhicli  makes  tLe  fringes  upon  tlie  paper  is  ivt 
the  fame  light  at  all  dlllances  of  the  pai'cr  from  the 
knives  ;  bat  that,  t\hen  tlie  paper  is  htld  rear  th.e 
knives,  the  fringes  are  made  by  hjrht  which  p^ifles  by 
the  edges  rf  the  knives  at  a  lefs  diilance,  and  is  inorc 
bent  than  vhcn  the  paper  is  held  at  a  greater  diilancc 
Irom  the  knive?. 

When  the  fringes  of  the  lliidows  of  the  knives  fell 
perpendicularly  upon  the  paper,  at  a  great  diilance 
Plate  from  tlie  knives,  ihey  vere  in  the  form  of  hyperbolas, 
t'Ci,  i-IU.  the  r  dimenfions  being  as  follov.-s.  Let  CA,  CC,  re- 
^a-  ^-  prefent  lines  drav/n  upon  the  paper,  paralkl  to  the 
edges  of  the  knives  ;  and  between  which  all  the  lii;ht 
would  fall  if  it  fuffered  no  inflexion.  DE  is  a  ripht 
line  drawn  through  C,  maUng  the  angles  ACD, 
15CE,  equal  to  one  another,  and  terminating  all  the 
light  which  falls  upon  the  paper,  from  the  pr.int  wheie 
the 'ed, res  of  the  knives  meet.  Then  c  i  s,  f  h  t,  .and 
g  I  ^',  will  be  three  hyperbolical  lines,  rcprelenting  the 
bound;iries  of  the  iliadow  of  one  of  the  knives,  the  dark 
line  between  the  iirll  and  fecond  fringes  of  that  Ilia- 
dow, and  the  dark  line  between  the  fecond  and  third 
fringes  <^i  the  fame  fhadow.  Alfo  x'lp,  ykq,  and  zh; 
v;iir'be  thr:e  other  hyperbolical  Imes,  reprefeniing  the 
boundaries  of  the  Ihadow  of  the  other  knit'e,  the  dark 
line  between  the  lull  and  fecund  frii  ges  of  that  fna- 
dow,  and  the  dark  line  between  the  fecond  and  third 
fringes  of  the  fame  fhadovir.  Thefe  three  hyperbolas 
are  Vimilar,  and  equal  to  the  former  ihrLC,  and  crofs 
them  in  the  points  /,  k,  and/;  fo  that  the  ihadows  of 
the  knives  are  terminated,  and  d  ftinguilhed  from  the 
firll  luminous  fringes,  by  the  lines  eh  and  x'lp,  till  the 
meeting  and  croffing  of  the  fringes ;  and  then  th.ife 
lines  crofs  the  fringes  in  the  form  of  dark  lines  termi- 
nating the  firft  luminous  fringes  on  the  infide,  and  di- 
llinguifhing  them  from  another  light,  which  begins  to 
appear  at  /,  and  illuminates  all  the  triangular  fpace  ip 
DE/,  comprehended  by  thefe  dark  lines  and  the  right 
lineDE.  Of  thefe  hyperbolas  one  afymptotc  is  the 
line  DE,  and  the  other  afymptotes  are  parallel  to  the 
lines  CA  and  CB. 

The  fun  finning  into  his  darkened  room  through 
the  fmall,  hole  menti  )ned  above,  he  placed  at  the  hole 
a  prifm  to  refraft  the  light,  and  to  form  on  the  op- 
pofite  wall  the  coloured  image  of  the  fun ;  and  he  found, 
that  the  fliadows  of  all  bodies  held  in  the  coloured 
light  between  the  prifm  and  the  wall,  were  bordered 
\vith  fringes  of  the  colour  of  that  light  in  which  they 
■were  held  ;  and  comparing  the  fringes  made  in  the  fe- 
veral  coloured  lights,  he  found,  that  thefe  made  in  the 
red  light  were  the  largeft,  thefe  made  in  the  violet 
were  the  leaft,  and  thofe  made  in  the  green  were  of  a 
middle  bisinefs.  For  the  fringes  with  which  the  flia- 
duw  of  a  man's  hair  were  bordered,  being  meafurej 
crofs  the  fliadov/,  at  the  diftance  of  fix  inches  from 
tlie  hair,  the  dift:ance  between  the  middle  and  moft  lu- 
minous part  cf  the  firll  or  innermofl  fringe  on  one  fide 
of  the  ihadow,  and  that  of  the  like  fringe  en  the  other 
fide  of  the  fliadow,  was,  in  the  full  red  light  yVx  of 

an  inch ;  and  in  the  fwll  violet  ^V  The  like  di- 
iiance  between  the  middle  and  moll  luminous  parts  of 
the  fecond  fringes,  on  either  fide  of  the  (hadow,  was 
in  the  full  red  light  -rrj  and  the  violet  -j'y  of  an  inch  ; 
and  thefe  diftances  cf  tlie  fringes  held  the  fame  prc- 
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P'"irtion  at  all  dillancss  from  the  hair,  without  any 
Ichltblc  variation. 

I'lom  thefe oblervations  it  was  evident,  that  the  rays 
which  made  the  fringes  in  the  red  l^glit,  |)a(fed  by  the 
hair  at  a  greater  oiflancc  than  th'  fc  which  made  the 
like  fringes  in  the  violet;  fo  that  the  hair,  in  caufing 
thefe  fringes,  adled  alike  upon  ti.e  red  light  or  lealt 
refrangible  rays  at  a  greater  didaice,  and  uptin  the 
violet  or  mofl:  refrangible  rays  at  a  lefs  dillauce ;  and 
thereby  occafioned  fringes  of  different  fixes,  without 
any  change  in  the  colour  of  any  f(;rt  o!  light. 

It  may  thcrelorc  be  concluded,  that  wlien  the  hair 
in  the  firft  obfcrvaticn  was  held  in  the  v.hiie  beam  of 
the  fun's  light,  and  cafl  a  fiiadow  which  was  bordered 
with  three  fringes  of  coloured  liglit,  thofe  colours  arofe 
not  from  any  new  modifications  impreifed  upon  t]:e 
rays  of  light  by  the  bar,  but  only  from  the  various 
inflections  whereby  the  feveral  ibrts  of  rays  werefepa- 
rated  from  one  another,  which  before  leparaiion,  by  the 
mixture  of  all  their  cckairs,  compofed  the  vWiitebeam 
of  the  fun's  light ;  but,  when  feparated,  compcfed  lights 
of  the  feveral  colours  which  they  are  origiially  diipo- 
fed  to  exhibit. 

The  perfon  whofe  name  we  find  firft  upon  the  lift  Mara!di"» 
of  thofe  who  purfued  any  experiments  fimilar  to  thofe  difcovcriei,.! 
of  Newton  on  inflefted  light  is  M.  Miraldi ;  whofe  ob- 
fervatlons  chiefly  refpect  the  inflcfcion  of  light  tov/ards 
other  bodies,  whereby  their  fiiadf.ws  are  partially  illu- 
minated ;  and  many  of  the  circumllances  which  he  no- 
ticed reladng  to  it  ;'.re  well  worthy  of  our  attention,  as 
the  reader  will  be  convinced  from  the  following  account 
of  them. 

He  expofed  in  the  light  of  the  fun  a  cylinder  of  Ejpen- 
wood  three  feet  long,  and  6t  lines  in  diameter  ;  when  mcnts  con- 
its  ihadow,  being  received  upon  a  paper  held  cl^- ie  to  cerningthej 
it,  was  every  wheie  equally  black  and  well  defined, ''".'^°**'' *' | 
and  continued  to  be  fo  to  the  diftance  of  23  inches''''"  *   " 
from  it.     At  a  greater  diftance  the  fiiadow  appeared 
to  be  of  two  ditterent  denfities  ;  for  the  tvvo  extremi- 
ties of  the  ihadow,  in  the  direffion  cf  the  length  of  the 
cylinder,  were  terminated  by  two  dark  ftrokes,  a  little 
more  than  a  line  in  breadth.     Within  thefe  dark  lines 
there  was  a  faint  light,  equally  difperfed  through  the 
fhadow,  which  formed  an  uniform  penumbra,  much 
lighter  tlian  the  dark  ftrckes  at  the  extremity,  or  tliaa 
the  Ihadow  received  near  the  cyhnder.     This  appear- 
ance is  reprefented  in  Plate  CCCLIII.  fig.  3. 

As  the  cylinder  was  rem^oved  to  a  greater  diftance 
from  the  paper,  the  two  black  lines  continued  to  be 
nearly  of  the  fame  breadth,  and  the  fame  degree  of 
obfcurity  ;  but  the  penumbi  a  in  the  middle  grew  1  shi- 
er, and  its  breadth  diminiflied,  fo  that  tlie  two  dark 
lines  at  the  extremity-  of  the  ilisdow  approached  ore 
another,  till,  at  the  diftance  of  60  inches,  they  ceiuci- 
ded,  and  the  penum.bra  in  the  middle  entirely  vanifned. 
At  a  ftill  greater  diftance  a  fiiint  penumbra  was  vifible : 
but  it  was  ill  defined,  and  grew  broader  as  the  cylin- 
der was  removed  farther  olF,  but  was  fenfible  at  a  very- 
great  diftance. 

Befides  the  black  and  daik  fiiadow,  which  tlie  cy- 
linder formed  near  the  opaque  body,  a  narrow  and 
faint  penumbra  was  feen  on  the  outlide  of  the  dark 
iliadow.  And  on  the  outfide  of  this  there  was  a  tract 
more  ftrcngly  illuminated  than  the  reft  of  the  paper. 

The 
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The  brep.dili  of  tlic  exicrn.il  penumbru  hicreafed  wth 
the  dillaiiceof  the  (hadow  i'rvm  ihe  cyliiidt-r,  :uul  ilie 
bieadth  ct"  the  trad  uf  light  <n  the  ouifiJe  of  it  vv;:s 
alio  enlarged  J  bat  itslplendor  diminihn;d  witli  the  dil- 
t.<ni'e. 

He  repeated  t'  cfe  experiments  with  three  other  cy- 
linders or' duT.'rent  dimenncuii ;  and  iVoni  them  all  lie 
inferred,  that  every  opaque  cylindrioal  body,  expoieJ 
to  the  ligl'.t  of  the  fun,  makes  a  iliadow  whleh  is  black 
ai\d  d:irk  to  the  diltance  of  3b  to  45  diameters  ol  t;ie 
cylinder  which  forms  it;  and  tliat,  at  a  greater  dillance, 
the  middle  part  begins  to  be  illuminated  in  the  manner 
defcribed  above. 

In  ei plaining  thefe  appearances,  our  au:hor  fupp  fes 
that  the  light  which  diluted  the  middle  part  of  the  Iha- 
dow  was  occufioned  by  the  inlledion  uf  the  rays,  vvh'ch, 
bending  inwards  on  their  near  approach  to  the  body, 
did  at  a  certain  diftarice  enlighten  all  the  ihadow,  ex- 
cept the  edges,  which  was  leil  undilhirbed.  .  At  the 
fame  time  other  rays  were  detliifled  from  the  body, 
and  form.d  a  fcrong  light  o:\  the  outiide  of  the  ih.i- 
dow,  and  which  rniglit  at  the  fame  time  contribute  to 
dilute  the  outer  ihadow,  though  he  fuppofed  that  pe- 
numbra to  be  dccarioncd  princli)ally  by  that  pai  t  of  the 
paper  not  being  enlightened,  except  by  a  pait  of  the 
luu's  di(k  only,  according  to  the  known  principles  of 
optics. 

The  fame  experirtjents  he  made  with  globes  of  feve- 
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Corrcnniig  ^.^j  diameters ;  but,  he  found,  that,  whereas  the  Ihadows 
of  the  cylinders  did  not  dif^ppear  but  at  the  diifance 
of  41  of  their  diameters,  thole  of  the  globes  were  not 
vihble  beyond  15  of  their  diameters  ;  wiiich  he  thought 
was  owing  to  the  light  being  inHefted  on  every  iide  of 
a  globe,  and  confeqaently  in  fuch  a  quantity  as  to 
diiperfe  the  Ihadowb  fuoner  than  in  the  cafe  of  the  cy- 
linders. 

In  all  thefe  cafes,  the  penumbra  cccafioned  by  the  in- 
fiei"ted  light  began  to  be  vifible  at  a  lets  diltance  Irom 
the  body  in  the  ftrouger  light  of  the  fun  than  in  a 
■weaker,  on  account  of  the  greater  quantity  of  rays  in- 
flefted  in  thofe  circumllances. 
Hismlflate  Confidcring  tlie  analogy  between  thefe  experim.ents 
concerning  '"^d  the  j-h^n'-mena  of  an  eclipfe  of  the  moon,  immer- 
«*icmoon.  fed  in  the  Ihadov^  of  the  earth,  he  imagined,  that  part 
of  the  light  by  which  llie  is  then  vilible  is  intlecled 
light,  and  not  that  Vv'hich  is  refraded  by  the  atmof- 
plicre ;  thougli  this  may  be  fo  copious  as  to  efface  fe- 
veral  of  the  abovementioned  appearances,  occalloned 
by  inllecfed  light  only.  But  this  gentleman  Ihould 
liave  conlidered,  that  as  no  light  is  inilefted  but  what 
paifes  exceedingly  near  to  any  body,  peihaps  fo  near 
as  the  dillance  of  .'„.  part  of  an  inch,  this  caufe  mull 
be  altogether  inadequate  to  the  effect. 

Being  fenfible  that  the  abovementioned  phenomena 
of  the  Ihadows  were  caufed  by  infleded  lignt,  he  was 
induced  to  give  more  particular  attention  to  this  re- 
markable property ;  awd,  in  order  to  it,  to  repeat  the 
experiments  of  Grimaldi  and  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  in  a 
darkened  room.  In  doing  thif,  heprefently  obferved, 
that,  befides  the  enlarged  ih:idow  of  a  hair,  a  fine 
needle,  <kc,  the  b:  iglit  gleam  ot  light  that  bordered 
it,  and  the  three  coloured  ring-;  next  to  this  culightened 
part,  v.-hen  the  (hadow  was  at  a  confiderable  dillance 
irom  t!i3  hah-,  the  dark  central  fhadow  was  divided  in 


the  middle  by  a  mixture  of  light  ;  and  ih.n  k  \vas 
not  of  the  fame  dcnlity,  except  v/hcn  it  wa..  very  near 
tjie  ir  i-. 

'I'his  new  appearance  will  be  fcea  to  be  cxaflly 
fimilar  to  wliat  our  phiiofojihej-  liiid  obferved  with  ref- 
pea  to  the  ihadows  in  tl:e  open  day. light  abtvemcn- 
tionee;  but  die  following  obfervations,  which  he  made 
W'lth  fome  variation  of  his  apparatus,  are  much  m  re 
curious  and  Ihiking,  though  they  arife  from  the  fame 

tUUll'. 

Having  placed  a  briftle,  which  is  thicker  than  a  com- 
mon ha.r,  in  the  rays  nf  the  fun,  admitted  into  a  dark 
chamber  by  a  fmall  hole,  at  the  diftance  of  nine  feet 
from  tlie  hole,  it  made  a  Ihadow,  which,  bciiig  receiv- 
ed at  five  or  (ix  feet  from  the  objeft,  he  obferved  to 
confift  cfJeveral  ftreaks  of  light  and  rnade.  'J'he  n)idd!e 
part  was  a  fi.iat  Ihadow,  or  rather  a  kind  of  penumbra, 
bordered  by  a  dai  ker  ihadow,  and  alter  that  by  a  nar- 
rower penun-ibia;  next  to  which  was  a  light  Iheak 
broaler  than  the  dark  part,  and  next  to  the  Iheak  of 
light,  the  red,  violet,  and  blue  colours  v.'ere  feen  as  in 
the  Ihadow  of  the  hair. 

In  the  fame  manner  he  placed,  in  the  fi.me  rays  of 
the  fun,  i'everal  needles  of  UiiFerent  lizes  ;  but  the  ap- 
pearances were  lo  exceedingly  various,  tho'  fufficientlv 
lingular,  that  he  does  not  recite  them  panicalarly,  but 
choofes  rather  to  give,  at  fome  lengtii,  the  obfervations 
he  made  on  the  (hadows  of  two  p'ates,  as  by  that 
means  he  could  better  explain  the  phenomena  "of  the 
round  bodies. 

He  expofed  in  the  rays  of  the  fun,  admitted  by  a  _     -S^^      - 
imall  hole  -into  a  dark  chamber,  a  plate  th.at  was  two     /"'' 
inches  bng,  and  a  lit  le  more  than  half  a  line  broad,  "rning'th'; 
This  p'ate  being  fixed  perpendicularly  to  the  rays,  at  ihadows,  of 
the  dillance  c.f  nine  feet  fnm  the  hole,  a  faint  liaht P'"". 
was  leen  uniformly  difperfed  over  the  ihadow,  when  it 
was  received  perpendicularly  to  it,  and  very  near.  The 
fhadow  of  the  fame  plate  being  received  at  the  diftance 
ol  two  feet  and  a  half,  was  divided  into  four  very  nar- 
row black  flreaks,  feparated  by  fmall  lighter  intervals 
equal  to  them.    The  boundaries  of  this  ihadow  en  each 
lide  had  a  penumbra,  which  was  terininatid  by  a  very 
flrong  lighi,  next  to  which  were  the  coloured  ftreak? 
ot  red,  violet,  and  blue,  as  before.     This  is  reprelented 
inPlateCCCLIIJ.fi-   4. . 
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The  Ihadow  of  the  iame  plate,  at  4'  feet  diftant 
from  it,  was  divided  into  two  black  ftreaks  only,  tl 
two  outermoft  having  diiappeared,  as  in  fi?.  5.;  bi_. 
thefe  two  black  ftreaks  which  remained  were  broader 
than  before,  and  feparated  by  a  lighter  fliade,  twice  as 
broad  as  one  of  the  former  black  Itreaks,  when  the  iha- 
dow was  taken  at  2^  feet.  This  penumbra  in  the 
middle  had  a  tinge  of  red.  After  the  two  blach 
ftreaks  there  appeared  a  pretty  (Irong  penumbra,  ter- 
minated by  the  two  ftreaks  ofli-jht,  which  were  now 
broad  and  i'plendid,  after  which  followed  the  ccleured 
ft-eaks. 

A  fecond  plate,  two  inches  long  and  a  line  broad, 
being  placed  like  the  -former,  14  feet  from  the  hole 
by  which  the  rays  of  the  iun  were  admitted,  it;  fhadow 
being  received  perpendicularly  very  near  tlie  plate,  was 
illuminated  by  a  faint  light,  equally  dliperfed,  as  in  the 
cafe  of  the  preceding  plate.  But  being  received  at 
the  diftance  of  13  feet  from  the  plate,  iix  fmall  black 
Kk  2  ftreaks 
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e  flreats  began  to  bs  xTfibl?,  as  in  fig.  6.  At  17  feet 
•"^-  {Vom  ihe  (lure,  the  black  Iheaks  were  broader,  more 
liiRini?^,  and  more  fcparated  from  tlie  flreaks  that  were 
lA'i  d.xik.  At  42  reel  from  the  plate,  only  two  black 
flreaks  were  fcen  in  llvi middle  of  the  penumbra,  as 
in  fig.  7.  Tliii  n:iddle  penumbra  between  the  two 
black  ftreaks  was  tingtd  with  red.  Next  to  the  black 
flreak's  there  alvvajs  appeared  the  ftreaks  of  liglit, 
M'hich  were  broad,  and  the  coloured  (beaks  next  to 
iheTH. 

Receiving;  the  fiiadow  of  th°  fame  plate  at  tlie  dif- 
tanceof  72  feet,  the  appearances  were  the  fame  as  in 
the  former  fituation.  except  that  the  two  black  ftieaks 
were  broader,  and  the  intervalbetv/een  them,  occupied 
Ijy  the  penumbra,  was  broader  alfo,  and  tinned  with  a 
tieepcr  rcJ. 

In  the  fame  rays  of  the  fun  he  placed  diffL-rent 
]-.lates,  and  l.irgcr  than  the  former,  one  of  them  a  line 
;md  a  half,  jinother  two  lines,  another  three  lines 
broad,  &c.  but  receiviitg  tl  eir  ihadows  upon  paper, 
he  could  not  perceive  in  them  thofe  ftreaks  of  faint 
light  which  he  had  obferved  in  tlie  fliajows  of  the 
fmalt  plates,  thouuh  he  icceived  thefe  Ihaduws  at  the 
difhmcc  of  56  feet.  Nothing  was  fcen  but  a  weak 
light,  equally  d^ffufed,  as  in  the  fliadows  of  the  two 
Ihia'lePi  pla';es,  recei^  ed  very  near  them.  But  had  his 
dark  chamber  been  lari^e  enough,  he  did  not  doubt, 
but  that,  at  a  proper  diftance,  there  would  have  been 
the  fame  appearances  in  the  fhadows  of  the  larger 
plates  as  in  th.ife  of  the  fmallell.  For  tlie  fame  rea- 
Ibn,  he  fuppofed,  that,  if  tlie  fhadows  of  the  fmali 
needles  could  have  been  diliinflly  viewed  very  near 
ihofe  b-dics,  the  cifferent  ftreaks  of  light  and  fnade 
would  have  been  as  vifible  in  them  as  in  thofe  of 
the  fniall  p'.ates  ;  ^.nd  indeed  he  did  obf.-i  ve  the  fame 
appearances  in  the  fiiadowi  of  needles  of  a  middling 
f.ze. 

The  ftreaks  of  light  in  thefe  fhadows  cur  author 
afcribed  to  the  rays  of  light  which  are  inflefled  at  dif- 
ferent dillances  from  the  bodies ;  and  he  imagined 
that  their  crofting  one  another  was  fuflicient  to  account 
for  the  variations  obfervable  in  them  at  d'fterent  dif- 
tances. 

The  extraordinary  fize  of  the  fliaJows  of  thefe  fmall 
fubrtances  M.  Maraldi  thought  to  be  occafioned  by 
the  Ihadow  from  the  enbghtened  part  cf  the  fky,  aJJei 
to  that  which  was  made  by  the  light  of  the  iun,  and 
alfo  to  a  vortex  occafioned  by  the  circulation  of  the 
infi-ifted  light  behind  tlie  objed: ;  but  our  readers  will 
probably  not  think  it  necelfary  for  us  either  to  produce 
;ili  ins  reafoBsfor  this  hypothefis,  or  to  enter  into  a  re- 
lutation  of  them. 

Our  author  having  made  the  preceding  experiments 
wpon  fingle  long  fubftaiTces,  had  the  curiofity  to  place 
two  of  them  fo  as  to  ci'ofs  one  another  i.i  a  b:am  of 
the  fun's  light.  The  fliadows  of  two  hairs  placed  in 
this  manner,  and  received  at  fome  dillance  from  them, 
appeared  to  be  painted  recipr.'cally  one  upon  the 
ctiier,  fo  that  the  obfcure  part  of  one  ot  th.'m  was  vi- 
fible iipon  the  obfcure  pait  <f  thi  other.  The  ftreaks 
j.f  light  alfo  crolfcd  one  another,  and  the  coloured 
ftreaks  did  tlic  fan.e. 

Having  placed  a  needle  and  a  ha'r  crofting  one  an- 
other, their  iladows,  at  tb;  fame  diilance,  exhibited 
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the  fame  appearances  as  t!ie  fhadows  of  the  two  hairs, 
tho'.igh  the  ihadow  of  the  needle  was  the  flionger. 

Hj  alfo  jiLiced  in  the  rays  of  the  fun  a  briftle  and 
a  plati  of  iron  a  line  thick,  fo  that  llicy  croffcd  one 
another  obliquely  ;  and  when  their  (liadows  were  re- 
ceivLd  at  the  fame  diftance,  the  light  and  dark  ftreaks 
of  the  Ihadow  of  the  brilile  were  vifible  fo  far  as  the 
n.idJle  of  ih;  fhadow  of  the  plate  on  the  fi  le  of  the 
acute  angle,  but  not  on  the  fi.ie  of  the  obtufe  angle, 
whith.er  the  briftle  or  the  plate  were  placed  next  to 
the  lays.  The  jjlate  made  a  fhadow  fuificiently  dark, 
divided  into  fix  black  ftreaks;  and  thefe  weie  aea-n 
divided  by  as  many  light  ones  equal  to  them;  and 
yet  all  the  ftreaks  bel mging  to  the  fhadow  <f  die 
briftle  were  viable  upon  it,  as  in  fig.  8.  To  ex- 
plain this  appearance,  he  fuppofed  tliat  the  rays  (f 
the  fun  glided  a  little  along  the  briftle,  fo  as  to  en- 
lighten part  of  that  which  was  bdiindlhe  plate.  But 
this  fcen.s  to  be  an  arbitrary  and  improbaSle  fuppofi- 
tion. 

Our  philofopher  did  not  fail  to  expo.'e  fevcral  fmail 
globes  in  thr  light  of  the  fun  in  his  dark  chamber, 
and  to  compare  their  Ihadows  with  thofe  of  the  long 
fuhftances,  as  he  had  done  in  the  day-light,  and  the 
appearances  wjre  ftill  fimilar.  It  was  particularly 
evident,  that  there  was  nuich  more  light  in  the  iha- 
dows of  the  globes  than  in  thofe  of  the  cylinders,  not 
only  when  they  were  both  of  an  equal  diameter,  but 
when  that  of  the  ghjbe  was  larger  than  tliat  of  the 
cylinder,  and  the  ihadows  of  botii  tlie  bodies  were  re- 
ceived at  the  fame  diftance.  lie  alfo  obferved,  that 
he  c.juld  perceive  n'l  difference  of  light  in  the  fnadows 
cf  the  plates  which  were  a  little  more  than  one  line 
broad,  though  they  were  received  at  the  dillance  of 
72  feet  ;  but  he  could  e.ifily  fee  a  dilfirence  of  fliades 
in  thofe  of  the  glob.-s,  taken  at  the  lame  diftance,  the' 
they  were  2 1  lin-js  in  diameter. 

In  Older  to  explain  the  colours  at  the  edges  of  thefe 
ftiad.-ws,  he  contrived  to  throw  fom.e  of  the  fiiadows 
upon  others;  and  the  following  obfcrvation'i,  though 
they  did  not  enable  him  to  accompliili  what  he  in- 
tended, are  curious  and  worth  reciting.  „ 

Having  thrown  feveral  of  the  fimilar  colours  upon  Exner-- 
one  another,  and  thereby  produced  a  tinge  more  lively  mc'tits  witfc 
than   beiore,  hs   thrsw  the  gleam  ol  lieht,  which  al-  a  midure 
ways  intervened  b.tween  the  colours  and  the  darker  °'^ '^°'"'^"'' 
part  of  the  fliadow,  upon  di.terent  parts  cf  other  fn a- '''"'^''^*" 
dows;  and  (bferved,  that,  wl;en  it  fell  upon  the  exte- 
rior penumbra  made  by  a;.other  needle,  it  produced 
a  beautiful  Iky-blue  colour,  .I'moft  like  that    which 
was  produced   by   two  blue  colours  thrown  together. 
When  the  fame  gleam  of  light  fell  upon  tiie  deeper 
fliadow  in  the  miuJie,  it  produced  a  red  col  lur;  which 
fcemed  to  prove,  that  the  reddilh  colour  in  the  middle 
ol  feveral  of  the  fliadows  might  come  from  the  little 
light  inflccSed  into  that  place.     But  here  our  author 
feems  to  have  been  inlfled  by  fome  lalfe  hypothefis 
concerning  colours. 

He  placed  two  plafes  of  iron,  each  three  or  four 
lines  broad,  very  near  one  an  itlier,  but  wiih  a  very 
i'mall  interval  between  them  :  and  having  pl,-;ced  thom 
in  the  rays  of  tiie  inn,  and  rcfceived  their  ihadows  at- 
the  diftatice  of  15  or  20  leet  Irom  them,  he  law  no 
light  bstween .  them  but  a  coatiaued  Uiadow,  in  the 

middle 
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middle  of  which  were  fome  flrc:)ks  of  a  lively  purple, 
p;ira!lol  to  one  an  Jther,  ;'.nd  feparatcd  by  other  bl-ick 
fhfrtkii ;  but  !  etvvceu  ihem  there  were  other  ftrcaks, 
both  <if  a  very  faint  gie.-n,  and  alf '  of  a  pale  yello\"'. 
He  aho  inform:  u-i,  tliat  M.  D^lille  had  obferved  co- 
lours in  the  llreaks  of  li^ht  and  llia-de,  which  are  ob- 
fervahie  in  lluidows  taken  near  the  bodies. 
59  Among  thofe  who  Ibllovved  Sir   Ifaac  Newton   in 

M-MpI-  1/,s  obfcrva'.ions  on  the  inflexion  of  light,  we  alf"  find 
rinsobfer- (]jg  ingenious  M.  Mairan ;  but  withfut  attempting 
the  dil'covery  of  new  fafts,  he  only  endeavoured  to 
explain  the  old  ones,  by  the  hypothefis  of  ari  atmo- 
fphere  furiounding  all  bodies;  .ind  confcquently  ma- 
Jcinp  two  rcflcdions  and  refrafti  ins  ol'the  lii;ht  that 
impinges  upon  them,  one  at  the  furfacc  of  the  atm  i- 
fphere,  and  the  other  at  that  of  the  bo  !y  itielf.  This 
atmofphere  he  fiippofed  to  be  of  a  variable  denfuy  and 
refraflive  povs'er,  like  the  air. 
Co  M.  Mairan  was  fuccceded  by    M.  Du  Tour,  who 

Difc'iverles  thought  the  variable  atmofphere  fuperfluoiu,  and  ima- 
€.1  iVl.  Du  gined  that  he  c.add  account  for  all  the  phenomena 
■^""'"'  by  the  help  of  an  atmofphere  of  an  uniibrm  denfity, 

and  ol  a  lefs  reir.nStive  power  than  the  air  furrounding 
all  bodies.  But  what  we  are  moft  obliged  to  this 
gentleman  far,  is,  r\cX.'k\i\r\^^c\\o\xs  hypotlxjis,  but  the 
beautiful  variety  with  which  he  has  exhibited  the  ex- 
f-erimeiUs,  which  will  render  it  much  eafier  for  any 
}Jerfon  to  invdiigate  the  true  cauies  of  them. 

Beiore  M.  Du  Tour  gave  his  attention  to  this  fub- 
jedl,  only  three  fiinges  had  been  f.bferved  in  the  co- 
lours produced  by  the  inflection  of  light ;  but  he  was 
accidentally  led  to  obferve  a  greater  number  nf  ihem,- 
and  adopted  fn  m  Gvimaldi  the  iollowing  ingenious 
method  (  f  making  tliem  all  appear  very  difcinil. 
l>],,tg  He  took  a  circular  board  ABED  (fig  9.),  13  inches 

CCCLIII.  in  diameter,  the  An  face  of  which  was  bLick,  except  at 
tlie  edge,  where  there  was  a  ring  of  white  paper  about 
three  lines  broad,  in  oider  to  trace  the  circumference 
ol  a  circle,  divided  into  360  degrees,  beginning  at  the 
point  A,  and  reckoning  180  degrees  on  each  hand  to 
l!;e  point  E  ;  B  and  D  being  each  of  them  placed  at 
50  degrees.  A  flip  of  parchment  three  inches  broad, 
and  difpofcd  in  tlie  torm  of  a  hoop,  was  faftened  round 
tlie  board,  aid  pierced  at  the  point  E  with  a  iquare 
liole,  each  fide  being  f.ur  or  five  lines,  in  order  to  in- 
troduce a  ray  of  the  fun's  light.  Lalily,  inthecentre 
cf  the  board  C,  and  perpendicular  to  it,  he  fixed  a  pin 
about  y  of  a  line  in  diameter. 

This  hoop  being  lo  difpofed,  that  a  ray  of  li,<?ht 
entering  the  dark  chamber,  through  a  vertical  cleft  of 
two  lines  and  a  hali  in  length,  and  about  as  wide  as 
the  diameter  cf  the  pin,  went  through  the  hole  at  E, 
and  pafiiing  |  arallel  to  the  plane  of  the  board,  projccled 
the  image  cf  the  fun  and  tlie  lliadovv  of  the  pin  at  A. 
Inthefe  circumQances  he  obferved, 

1.  That  quite  round  the  concave  furface  of  this 
hoop,  there  were  a  multitude  cf  coloured  Itreaks  ,  bvtt 
that  the  fpace  wAn,  ofrb -ut  18  degrees,  the  middle 
of  which  was  occupied  by  the  image  of  the  fun,  was 
covered  with  a  faint  light  only. 

2.  The  order  of  the  ci'lours  in  thefe  flreaks  was 
generally  fuch  that  the  moft  refrangible  rays  were  the. 
neareft  to  the  incident  ray  ECA  ;  f-i  that,'  beginning 
from  the  print  A,  the  violet  was  tiie  firft  and  the  red 
thelalt  colour  in  each  of  the  ftreaks.     In.  fome,  of- 
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them,  however,  the  colours  were  difpofed  in  a  cor.tr.iry 
order. 

3.  The  image  of  the  fun,  prGJeflcd  on  each  fide  of 
the  point  A,  was  divided  by  the  fliadow  of  the  pin, 
which  was  bordered  by  two  luminous  rtreaks. 

4.  Tiic  coloured  fireaks  were  narrower  in  fome  parts 
of  the  hoop  than  othens  ar.d  generally  decreafcd  in 
breadth  in  receding  from  the  point  A. 

5.  Among  thefe  coloured  Itreaks,  tliere  were  fome- 
times  others  which  weie  white,  a  line  or  a  line  and  an 
halt  in  breadth,  which  were  always  bordered  on  both 
fid.'s  by  a  ftreak  of  orange  colour,  at  leaft  when  l!ie 
light  of  the  fen  was  Intenfe,  and  the  chamber  fufH- 
ciently  dark. 

From  this  expeiiment  he  thought  it  was  evident, 
that  the  rays  which  palfed  b:yond  the  pin  were  not 
the  only  ones  that  were  decompofed,  for  th.it  thofs 
whlcli  were  reficited  back  from  the  pin  were  decom- 
pofed alfo;  iVom  which  he  c.neluded,  tliat  they  mull 
have  undergone  fome  refraftlon.  He  alfo  thi.U'--ht 
that  thofe  which  went  beyorid  the  pin  fuffered  a  re- 
fieflion,  fo  that  they  were  all  aff.-aed  in  a  iimihir 
manner. 

In  order  to  account  for  thefe  fadts,  our  author  de- 
fcribes  the  progrefs  of  a  ray  of  light  through  an  uni- 
iorm  atm.ofphere,  v%'hich  he  fuppofes  to  furround  the 
pin  ;  f.nd  fliows,  that  the  diiftrently  refrans^ible  rays 
\\ill  be  feparated  at  their  emergence  from  it:  but  he 
refers  to  fome  experiments  and  obfervatlons  in  a  future 
memoir,  to  dem.mlfrate  that  all  the  coloured  (freaks 
are  produced  by  rays  that  are  both  refle>Sied  and  re- 
fiafled. 

T.)  give  fom;  idea  of  his  hypothefis,  lie  fiiows  that  Account  of 
ths  ray  a  b,  fig.  to.  after  being  refra^fted  atZ,  reflected  Uu  To:ir'3 
at  r  and  u,  and  again  refraded  at  /  and  t,  v.ill  be  di-  hyiiothcli*. 
vided  into  its  proper  colours;  the  leaft  refrangible  or 
the  red  rays  iifuiag  at  x,  and  the  moft  refrangible  or 
vir)let  2Xy  ;  which  agrees  with  his  obfervatlons.  Thofe 
fireaks  in  which  the  colours  appear  in  a  contrary  order 
he  tliinks  are  to  be  afcrihcd  to  inequalities  in  the  fur- 
face  of  the  pin.  This  might  eafily  have  been  afccr- 
tained  by  turning  the  pin  round  ;  in  whlcii  cafe  thefe 
differently  colouied  fireaks  v^'ould  have  changed  their 
places. 

If  any  pcrfon  fliould  choof;  to  repeat  thefe  experi- 
m.ents,  he  obferves  that  it  requires  that  the  flcy  be  very 
clear  and  free  from  vapours,  in  order  to  exhibit  tlie 
colours  with  the  greateft  dilllnflnefs  ;  fince  even  the 
vapours  that  are  imperceptible  v/111  diminilh  the  luftre 
of  tlie  colours  on  every  part  of  the  hoop,  and  even 
efFice  fome  of  them,  efpecialiy  thofe  which  are  on  that 
part  in  v  hlch  the  beam  of  light  enters,  as  at  E,  fig.  9. 
where  the  colours  are  always  fainter  than  in  any  other 
plicc,  and  indeed  can  never  be  d  ftinguilhed  except 
wlien  the  hole  E  is  confined  by  black  fubftances,  fo  as 
to  intercept  a  part  of  the  light  that  might  reach  the 
pin;  and  unlefs  alfo  tliofj  rnys  wkich  go  beyond  the 
pin  to  form  the  image  rif  the  fun  at  A  be  flopped,, 
fo  that  no  rays  aie  vifible  except  thofe  that  are  re- 
fiefled  towards  the  hole,  and  which  make  the  faint : 
fireaks. 

The  coloured  fireaks  th;it  are  next  the  fliadow  of 
the  pin,  he  fliows,  .ire  formed  by  thofe  rays  which,, 
entering  the  atmofphere,  do  not  fall  i;pon  th'S  pin;. 
and,  without  any  reflL-flion,  are  only  refradled  at  their 
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Pla-e      pi.nerirg  and  leaving  llic  atmofphere,  as  at  i  and  »■«, 
CCCLill.  jip-.  II.     ]n  this  caie,  the  red  or  kail  refriini.;lL>b  rays 
\vill  ilRie  at  r,  and  the  violet  at  a. 

To  difiin;juilli  the  rays  which  f(.ll  upon  the  hocip 
in  any  particular  dirciftion,  frim  thoie  that  came  in 
iiny  othtr,  he  made  an  opening  in  the  hoop,  as  at  P, 
Eg.  9.  by  which  means  he  coulJ,  v.-it!i  advantage,  and 
at  any  diftance  i'rom  the  centre,  obicrvs  thole  rays  un- 
riiixed  with  any  other. 

To  account  lor  llu  ccloured  llrealcs  being  larger 
next  the  .Ciadow  of  the  pin,  and  growing  narrower  to 
llie  place  where  the  light  was  admitted,  he  lliows,  by 
fig.  12.  that  the  rays  ab  are  farther  feparated  by  both 
the  refraiflions  than  the  lays  c  d. 

Sometimes  our  author  obferved,  that  the  broader 
flreaks  were  not  difpofcd  in  this  regular  order;  but 
ihen  he  found,  that  by  turning  the  pin  they  changed 
their  places,  fo  ihat  this  circumftance  mufl  have  been 
an  irregularity  depending  upon  the  accidental  furface 
of  the  pin. 

I  he  white  ftreaics  intermixed  with  the  coloured 
ones  he  afcribes  to  fmall  cavities  in  the  lurface  oi  the 
pin,  or  fome  otlier  foreign  circumRance  ;  for  they 
alfo  changed  their  places  when  the  pin  was  made  to 
turn  upon  its  axis. 

Other  olifei  vations  of  our  author  feem  to  prove  that 
the  refracting  atmofpheres  fui  rounding  all  kinds  of 
bodies  are  of  the  fame  fize  ;  for  wlien  he  placed  a 
trreat  variety  of  fubftances,  and  of  different  fizes 
alfo,  he  always  found  the  coloured  ftrcaks  of  the  fame 
Jlmenfion'. 

JM.  Du  Tour  obferves  tliat  his  hypothefis  contradiifts 
an  cbfervation  of  Sir  Ifaac  Nev.ton,  that  thole  rays 
which  pafs  the  r.earell  to  any  body  are  the  molt  in- 
flected ;  but  he  thinks  that  Newton's  obfervations  were 
not  fufiiciently  accurate.  Befides,  he  obleives,  that 
Newton  only  faid  that  he  thought  it  to  be  Jo,  without 
aiferting  it  pofitively. 

Since  the  rays  which  formed  thefe  coloured  ftreaks 
are  but  little  diverted  out  of  their  way,  our  author 
infers  that  this  atmofphere  is  of  fmad  extent,  and 
that  its  lefractive  power  is  not  much  leis  than  that 
of  air. 

Expofmg  two  pieces  of  paper  in  the  beam  of  light, 
fo  that  part  of  it  palled  between  two  planes  :ormed  by 
them,  M.  Du  Tour  obferved,  that  the  ecgcs  of  this 
light,  received  upon  paper,  were  bordered  with  two 
orange-coloured  llreaks,  which  Nevvton  had  not  taken 
notice  cf  in  any  of  his  experiments.  To  account  for 
them,  he  fuppofes,  that,  in  fig.  13.  the  more  relran- 
gible  of  the  rays  which  enter  at  b  are  fo  retracted, 
that  they  do  n(  t  reach  the  furface  of  the  body  itfelf 
at  R  :  fo  that  the  red  and  orange-coloured  light  may 
be  refle<ft-;d  from  thence  in  the  liiedtion  ^M,  where 
the  orange-coloured  ftreaks  will  be  formed  ;  and,  tor 
the  fame  reafon,  another  ftreak  of  orange  will  be 
formed  at  m,  by  the  rays  which  eiiter  the  atmofphere 
on  the  other  I'lde  ot  the  chink.  In  a  finiilar  roaiiner 
he  accounts  for  the  orange-coloured  fringes  at  the 
borders  of  the  white  ftreaks,  in  the  experiment  of  ti»e 
ioDp. 

The  blue  rays,  which  are  not  reflected  at  R,  he 
fuppole^,  pais  on  to  I  ;  and  that  ot  ihcie  rays  tlie 
blue  tinge  obfervablein  the  Uiadows  of  fome  bodies  are 
formed. 


I       C       S.  Hiilory. 

We  may  here  make  a  general  obfervation,  appli-  Sz 
cable  to  idl  the  attempts  of  philofophers  to  explain  This  liypo. 
thefe  phenomei.a  by  atmofplieres.  Thefe  attempts ''y=''*  "'>-;- 
srive  iio  explanation  vhatever  of  what  is  at:emrtcd, /'"  "P  . 
/,  c.  the  phylical  caule  of  the  phenomena.  A  phe- 
nomenon is  fome  individual  lact  or  event  in  nature. 
We  are  fuid  to  exphiin  it  wliea  we  poiut  out  the  ge- 
tier, il  fan  in  whicli  it  is  comprehended,  and  ihow  the 
manner  in  which  it  is  fo  comprehended,  or  the  parti- 
cular modification  of  the  general  ye//.  Phikfophy  re- 
fe^ibles  natural  hillory,  having  for  its  fubjedl  the 
even's  of  nature  ;  and  its  inveltigations  are  nothing  but 
the  claflification  ot  thefe  events,  or  the  arrangement  of 
them  under  the  general  facts  of  which  they  are  indi- 
Andual  inltances.  In  ths  prefcnt  inllance  there  is  no 
g^-neral  fad  referred  to.  The  atmofphere  is  a  mere 
graiuitius  fuppciition  ;  and  all  that  is  done  is  to  fhow 
a  refcmblance  between  the  phenomena  cf  inflection 
of  light  to  what  would  be  the  phenomena  were  bodies 
furrounded  v/ith  fuch  atmofpheres;  and  even  in  this 
point  oi  v.ew,  the  dilcullions  of  Mairan  and  Du  Tour 
are  extremely  deficient.  They  have  been  iatisfied  with 
very  vague  relcmblances  to  a  faifl  cblcrved  xnon.-Jsny'i 
ivjlance,  and  not  futhcisntly  examined  or  defcribcd  in 
tliat  inftance,  namely,  the  refraction  of  light  through 
the  atmofphere  of  this  globe. 

The  attempt  is  to  explain  how  light  is  turned  out 
of  its  direiftion  by  palling  near  the  fuiface  of  bodies. 
This  indicates  the  ai^tion  of  forces  in  a  direction  tranf- 
verfe  to  that  cf  the  light.  Newton  took  the  right 
road  of  inveiligation,  by  taking  the  phenomenon  in 
its  oiiginal  fimplicity,  and  attending  merely  to  this, 
that  she  rays  are  dei^iCfled  from  their  former  courfe  ; 
and  the  fole  aim  of  his  in\elLigation  was  to  difcover 
the  laws,  /.  e.  the  more  general  tafts  in  this  deflexion. 
He  deduced  ticm  ths  phencmcna,  that  fome  rays 
are  more  deflected  than  others,  and  endeavoured  to 
determine  in  what  rays  the  defledions  are  moft  re- 
markable :  and  no  cxpeiiment  of  M.  Du  Tour  has 
fliov/n  that  he  was  miltaken  in  his  mcd'fied  alFertion, 
that  thofe   rays  are  molt  infiefted  which  pals  nearell  _: 

to  the  body.  We  fay  modified  ojertion  ;  lor  Newton 
points  out  with  great  fagacity  many  inltances  of  alter- 
nate fits  oi  infadkn  and  dcflSijii  ;  and  takes  it  for 
granted,  that  the  law  of  continuity  is  obferved  in  thefe 
phenomena,  and  that  the  change  of  infledtion  into  de- 
llection  is  gradual. 

But  thile  analogical  difcuflions  are  eminently  defi- 
cient in  another  rtfpe£t :  They  are  (prima  fade)  held 
out  a;  mechanical  explanations  ot  the  changes  of  mo- 
tic5)  oLfjrved  in  rays  of  light.  When  it  ihall  be  ik^^wn, 
that  thefe  are  precd";ly  fuch  as  are  obferved  in  refract- 
ing atmofpheres,  n;>thing  is  done  towards  deciding 
the  original  quellion  ;  for  the  aition  ot  refraifting  at- 
mofpheres prefents  it  in  alj  its  diificultics,  and  we  mud 
ftill  afK  lo-j}  do  thefe  aUnofpheres produce  this  eJfeU ?  No  ^ 

advance  whatever  is  gained  in  fcience  by  thiuiting  in 
this  hypothetical  atmofphere;  ad  Newton  did  wifely 
in  attaching;  himfelf  to  the  fimple  fa'ft;  and  he  thus  „  „  'h  . 
gives    us  anotner   Itep  in  icience,    by  inowing    us  a  refrai3ion, 
fadl  u.;known  before,   -vJz.  that  the  action  of  bodies  and  inflco^ 
on  light  is  not  confined  to   trani'parent  bodies.     He  tion  pro- 
added  another  general  lact  to  our  f,  rmer  ftoc!:,  tiai  'j^'"')'  P"""" 
li^ht  as  rveil  as  other  matUr  is  nifed  on  at  a  d'Jlnnce  ;'^^'''',  ^ 
and  tlius  lis  made  a  very  important  deduction,  ihut  re-  latza. 
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futVwn,    rcfruShii,    and    'injleci'ion,    arc   proiahly  broU':J>t 
alotit  by  the  fame  forces. 

We  would  extend  this  ohfervatlon  to  all  attempts 
of  philofopliers  to  explain  the  phenomena  of  nature 
by  the  hnmedia'.e  aftion  of  invifible  fluids,  magnetical, 
eleiflrical,  nervous,  others,  &c.  and  we  would  add,  that 
all  of  them  are  equally  illogical.  They  are  all  attempts 
to  explain  changes  of  motion  by  impulfe;  and  proceed 
on  tlie  prtvii'US  fuppofition,  that  the  changes  of  mo- 
tion by  impulfe  are  perteclly  undcrftood;  a  fuppofition 
quite  gratuitiAis,  nay  falfe.  We  may  ch;!llenge  any 
philofojiherto  demonllrate,  from  unexceptionable  prin- 
ciples, and  by  juH  argument,  what  will  be  the  cffeft  of 
one  particle  of  matter  in  motion  meeting  with  another 
particle  at  reft,  thefe  two  particles  conftituting  the 
whole  of  the  univerfe.  The  quellion  is  to  this  day 
undecided. 

But  this  is  not  all — changes  ofmot'on  by  impulfe 
are  very  familiar,  .and  the  general  laws  are  pretty  well 
known;  fo  that  when  it  can  be  fho*n  tliat  impulfe 
really  operates  in  a  phenomenon,  we  are  futisfied  with 
the  explanation.  When  we  fee  a  glafs  ball  hanging 
as  a  pendulum  put  in  motion  by  the  llroke  of  another 
equal  ball  fimilarly  fufpended,  we  think  its  m  ition  is 
fufficiently  explained  by  the  common  laws  ofcollifion. 
But  this  is  a  very  incmpkte  view  of  the  matter.  It 
remains  to  be  proved,  that  the  motiim  was  really  pro- 
duced by  impulfe,  that  is,  by  the  one  ball's  coming 
into  contafl  with  the  other;  and  we  Ihall  find  that  real 
impulfe  is  far  from  being  fo  familiar  as  we  imagine. 

When  one  objedl-glafs  of  a  very  long  tclefcope  lies 
upon  another,  nothi.ig  is  obferved  at  the  place  of  con- 
tad  of  the  two  fpheiical  glalfes,  unlefs  the  weight  of 
the  upper  one  be  conlider^ble:  in  which  cafe  a  greafy- 
like  fpot  is  obferved.  If  now  the  upper  glafs  be  preiled 
on  the  other,  the  fpot  will  increale  in  diameter,  and 
have  a  coloured  margin.  By  gradually  increaihig  the 
prelfure,  the  breadth  of  the  coloured  fpot  will  increafe, 
and  it  will  be  found  to  confift  of  concentric  arches  of 
different  colours,  increnfing  in  number  and  breadth  by 
an  increafe  of  preifure.  When  this  is  fufficiently  great, 
a  black  or  ui  refledling  fpot  appears  in  the  n/iddle, 
lliarply  defined,  with  a  filvery  margin,  and  increafing 
in  bieadth  with  the  prelfure.  No  additional  preifure 
makes  any  change  excepting  in  the  diameters  of  the 
coloured  rings.  When  the  preifure  is  gradually  dlmi- 
iiiflicd,  the  rings  contrail,  the  black  fpot  vaniflies,  and 
•al!  the  colours  var.ifir  in  the  contrary  order  to  that  of 
their  firft  appearance.  When  the  prelfure  is  meafured 
wliicli  is  necelfary  for  producing  the  black  fpot,  it  is 
iound  confideiably  to  exceed  8co  pounds  for  every 
,  iquare  inch  of  the  [•lack  fpot. 

8oopoiin.l«  It  is  inconteftabl)  proved,  that  the  coloured  rings 
■weight  en  are  produced  by  the  refltclion  of  I'gbt  in  thoie  parts 
every  where  the  gla(fes  are  at  certain  fraall  diftances  ivom 

'5"^'.': Z"'*^  each  other,  infeparable   by  means  of  the  diameters  of 
brin^'tvvo    '•''^  coloured  rings  and. the  diameter  of  the  fphere.", 
bodKs  iitoof  w'^ich  the  adjoining  furfaces  of  the  glalfes  are  por- 
apparent      tions  ;  and  the  want  of  reflexion  in  the  middle  feems 
ccntaa.      to   indicate  the  want  of  this  iicceifary  diilance,  and 
that  the  two  glaffes  are  there  in  ccntait,  making  but 
me,    their    furlaces    being  flattened  Ly  comprelfion. 
The  glaife.^  feem  to  be  kejit  afunder  by  mutual  forces, 
which  are  livercome  by  external  prelfure,  and  Which 
again  feparate  them  when  the  prciiuvi:  is  removed. 


When  therefore  the  glafi  ball  mentioned  above  puts 
the  other  in  motion  by  fcriking  it,  we  are  intilled  to 
fay,    that    unlefs   the  preffure  during  the  ftrokc  has 
been  equal  to  800  pounds  for  every  Iquare  inch  of 
contaift,  the  motion  has  been  produced  without  con- 
laft  or  real  impulfe,  by  the  aftlon  of  rtpulfive  forces 
exerted  between  the  balls,  in  the  fame  m.anner  as  would 
hai)pen  between  two  magnets  floating  on  cork  with 
their  north   poles  fronting  each  other;  in  which  cafe 
(it  the  motion  has  been  fufficiently  flow)  the  ftriking 
magnet  will  be  brought  to  reft,  and  t!ie  other  move 
olf,  with  its  original  velocity,  in  the  fame  manner  as        6? 
happens  to  the  glafs  ba'ls.  Many  fuch  communications  Motion ' 
of  motion  happen,  where  we  cann  t  fay  that  the  im- '"'."j|"'-"' 
pullive  prelllire  is  greater  than  that  now  mentioned;  ^n'°f^"^ 
and  in  fuch  cafes  we  are  well  intitled  to  fay,  that  the 
motion  has  been  produced  without  real  impulfe,  by 
repulfive  forces  afting  at  a  diftance.     Ti.is  evidently 
diminifties  to  a  great  degree  the  f  tmiliarity  of  the  facft 
ol  impulfe. 

But  we  conclude  too  haftily,  from  the  phenomena 
of  the  objeiS  glalfes,  that  a  prelfure  exceeding  800 
pounds  on  the  Iquare  inch  will  produce  contact. 

Blow  a  foap  bubble,  and  let  it  fall  on  a  piece  of 
cloth,  and  cover  it  with  a  glafs  bell :  after  fome  time 
you  will  obfcrve  rings  of  colours  upon  its  upper  pait, 
which  will  increafe  in  number  and  breadth,  and  be  in 
every  refpecft  limilarto  thofe  between  the  objeifl-crlalfes. 
Thefe  arife  from  the  gradual  Ihining  on  the  upper  part 
of  the  foap  bubble  ;  a  certain  thicknefs  of  this,  as  well 
as  of  the  interval  between  the  glalfes,  invariably  re- 
flefling  a  certain  colour.     At  laft  a  black  fpot  appears 
a-top,  wh'ch  is  fliarply  defined,  and  increafesin  diame- 
ter.     Soon  after  this  the  bubble  burlls.     Thus  then 
there  is  a  certain  thicknefs  necelfary  for  enabling  the 
pbte  of  foap  fuds  to  refledt  light  fo  as  to  be  very   fen- 
fiblc.     Analogy  obliges  us  to  extend  this  to  the  ob- 
ject-glalfes,  and  to  fay,  not  that  the  glalles  touch  each 
other  thiough  the  extent  of  the  black  fpot,  but  that 
their  diftance  is  there  too  fmall  i"or  the  fenllble  reflec- 
tion of  light;  and  it  remams  undecided  whether  any 
prelfure,  however  great,  can  annihilate  all  diftance  be- 
tween them.     So  far,  therefore,  from  impulfe  being  a        ^^ 
familiar  faft,  and  its  fuppofed  laws  b  ing  proper  and  it  is  doubt- 
logical  principles  of  reafoning  and  explanation,  it  ap-  ful  v/he. 
pears  extremely  doubtful  whether  the  fad  has    ^-j..^  therim- 
been    obferved;   and   it  muft  therefore  be  againft  the  I'"';^'^, '^"' 
rules  of  logic  to  adduce  the  laws  of  impulfefor  the  ex-  obfcrvtvi? 
pianaiion  of  any  abftrufe  phenomenon. 

vEtlier  and  other  fluid  atmofpheres  have  often  been 
reibrted  to  by  phdofophers  pu/.zle  !  for  an  explana- 
tion ;  and  all  this  trouble  has  been  taken  to  avoid  the 
fappofed  difficulty  of  bodies  acling  at  a  diftance.    We 
now  fee  th?;t  this  is  only   putting  the  difficulty  a  ftep 
farther  off.  We  may  here  add,  that  in  all  thefe  attempts 
the  very  thing  is  fuppofed,  which   the    philofophers 
wifh  to  avoid.     Thefe  jethers  have    been  fitted    for 
their  tafks  by  fuppoling   them  of  variable  deiifities.        g. 
It  is  quite  eafy  to  fliow,  that  fuch  a  varialion  in  den-  Sup;>ofed 
fity  cannfit  be  conceived  without  fuppoling  the  parti-  steers  far- 
cies to  aifl  on  particles  not  in  contaA  v/itli  them,  and  ^'^^  "o  ac- 
to    a  diftance  as  great  as  that  to  which  the  chmge  "f  the'Dh"  > 
denfity  extends.     The  veiy  fimpleft  form  of  an  elaftlc  nicna  of 
fluid  fuppofss  this,  either  with  rei'pect  to  its  own  par-  inflection. 
tides,  or  with  refpeCl   to  the  pai  tides  cf  a  ftiil  more 
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.fu1)tll*e  fluid,   fix-m  llie  intcrrietfion  of  whltli  it  cle-  r  «  i    ^  ^'  ^'^'"'"''''"■'^  eoncd-mv-;  fifen. 

rives  its  elallicUy.     To  get  risl  ol' one  aaion  at  A  dift  '      mXuVolycus    was  the  firR  who  (hewed  the  true        <;, 
tjince,    theicfcte,    we    imrodiue    imilHons.      Inlldad,    theory  ot  viiion,  by  dermnftrating  that  the  crylhlline  Wfcov.riei 
tlicref'TC,  ot  nauirahfl-sphmilng  tb^nifdves  on  f"th_^^^^jj^^jj.  ,,(  ^^le  eye  ir,  a  lens  whicli  collects  the  \}.^\xx.oi  \Wut». 
explanations,    and  having  recourfe,  in  all  their  dHh.       "^  ■     ■  •  '      -  "-■ 

cuities,  to  the  irtl.cr  if  Sir  Ifar.c  Ne-wton,  which  they 
make  a  drudj^e,  a  Mtin^o  here,  JMuugo  thc-rc,  Mun^o 
every  -where;    let    us    ra'ther  wonder  how  that  great 


■6R 

■■Otjcdls 

•fonietin''es 

:snagnifitd 


nan,  not  n)i  re  eminent  for  penetration  and  invention 
than  for  accuracy  of  conception  and  julfnefs  ot  reafon- 
ing,  (hould  lo  far  forget  himfcli',  and  devia'e,  from  that 
path  of  logical  inveltigation  in  which  he  had  moftfuc- 
cef-fuUy  advanced,  and  fliould,  in  his  fabrication  cf 
.aiher,  ar:d  application  of  it  to  explain  themore'ah- 
ftrufe  phencnicna  of  nature,  at  rnce  tranlgrefs  all  the 
rules  of  phdofophi/.ng  which  he  hpd  prefcribed  to 
himfelf  and  otherf.^     Let  this  flip,  this  marl<  of  frail 

monality,  put"ns  on  our  guard,  left  we  alfo  be  fcduced  ^fj^'^„es^  he  fays,  is 
by  the  ipec;ciis  offers  of  explanation  which  are  held  out     ^\^^y^ 
to  us  by  means  of  invif.ble  atmo'pheres  ol  ever)'  kind. 

M.  Le  Cat  has  well  explained  a  phenomenon  cf 
Vifion  depending  upon  the  infleftion  of  light,  wlsich 
ftiows,  that,  in  fome  cafes  objeas  appear  magnified 


■'nKTrng^ffiim.  external  oHjeas,  and  throws  them  upon  y^"'' '^'i'- 
the  retina,  where ns  th-J  focus  cf  each  pcuciL     He  did  cniiifvm^ 
not  however,  find  oiit,  that  by  means  of  this  refrac-  y,Con, 
tion  of  the  rays,  an  image  of  ever|,vifiblc  olijedl  was 
formed  upon  the  retina,  though  irfi's  fecms  hardly  lo 


hi  ^thc  in-  j^y  (jjij  means.-.Xcoking  at  a  diitant  lleeple,  when  a 
iilcclicn  of  ^^.jj.^^  ^£  ^  jgjy  diam.ejer  than  the  pupil  (  f  his  eye,  was 


%h', 


held 


pretty  nejr  to  it,  and  drawing  it  feveral  times 
betwixt  his  eye  and  that  objedt,  he  was  furprifed  to 
find,  that,  every  time  the  wire  palTed  before  his  pu- 
pil, the  lleeple  ficmed  to  change  it  place,  and  fome 
hiils  bey.  nd  the  Iteep'e  feemed  to  have  the  fame  mo- 
tion, julf  as  if  a  ien^had_been  drawn  betwixt  his  eye 
and  them"]         ■■     ■    ■  ' 

Examining  this  appearance  moreattentively,  he  found 
thvit  there  was  a  poliiion  of  the  wire,  but  very  ditli- 
cult  to  keep,  in  which  the  lleeple  feemed  not  to  have 
any  motion,  when  the  wfre  was  palfed  bet.  re  h.s  eye ; 
and  in  this  cafe  tlie 'lleeple  appeared  lefs  diftinftly,  and 
feemed  to  be  magnified.  Thefe  effects  being  fimilar 
to  thi^fe  of  a  lens,  he  attended  to  them  more  particu- 
larly ;  and  placed  his  eye  in  fuch  a  manner  with  re- 
fpea  to  the'  fteeple,  that  the  rays  of  hght  by  which 
liefaw  it  mull  come  very  clofe  to  the  edge  of  a  wn- 
dow,  where  he  had  |)laccd  hitnfelf  to  make  his  obferva- 
tions.  Then  palling  the  wire  once  more  before  his 
eye,  hs  dbfti-ved,  that,  wheh  it  was  in  the  vifuaVax'ts," 
the  fteeple  appeared  nearer  to  the  window,  on  which- 
ever fide  the  wire  was  raadc'to  approach.  He  repeat- 
ed this  esperimer.t,  and  conltantly  with  th.e  fame  re- 
fult,  theji^bjecl  being  always  magnified,  and  nearly 
doubled,  by  this  means.-    '^ 

This  phenomenon  is  eafily  explained  by  fig.  14.  in 
CCLXU'l.  ■which  B  reprefents  the  ey?,  A  the  fteeple,  and  C  the 
'  diameter  of  the  vvire.<  Tte  black  lines  exprefs  the 
coi;e  ol  light  by  which  the  natural  image  of  the  fteeple 
A  ii  fcrrred,  and  wliich  is  much  narrower  than  the 
diameter  of  the  wiie  C  ;  but  the  dotted  lines  include 
not  only  thafcone  ol  1  ght,  ftopped  and  turned  out  cf 
its  courfe  by  the  wlie,  but  alfo  more  diUant  rayfi 
inflected  by  the  wire,  and  thereby  thrown  more  con- 
verging into  the  pupil ;  jult  as  would  have  been  the 
«ft'i;a  of  the  in'erpi  hticn  of  a  lens  between  the  eye 
and  the  objca.  The  refult  of  this  expei  imcnt  was  the 
fame,  whaftever  fiibftances  he  made  ufe  of  in  the  place 
'of  the  wii'e  provided  they  were  ol  the  lame  diameter. 
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have  been  a  ftep' beyond  the  difcovery  he  had  already 
made.  M<  ntucla  indeed  conjcflures,  that  he  was 
prevented-frcm  mentioning  this  part  of  the  d-fcovtry 
by  the  ditl-iculty  of  accounting  for  th.e  upiight  ap- 
pearance (f  objects,  as  the  image  on  the  retina  is  al- 
ways inverted.  This  difcovery  was  mpde  by  Kepler ; 
but  he,  too,  was  much  diiliculled  with  the  inverted 
pefition  of  the  image.  The  reiflification  of  thsfc 
"  '  '  "  ■  the  bufinefs  of  the  mind ;  which. 
It  peiceives  an  iiupreilion  on  the  lower  part  cf 
the  retina,  confiders  it  as  made  by  rays  proceeding 
from,  the  higher  parts  of  cbjccis;  tracing  the  rays  back 
to  the  pupil,  wh-ere  they  crofs  one  another.  But  this 
hypothelis  can  fcaicely  be  deemed  fatis.'aclcry. — Kep- 
ler did  not  pretend  to  ace  imt  for  the  manner  in  which 
the  mind  perceives  the  images  upon  tha  retina,  and 
very  much  blames  Vitel'iio  for  atteuipting  premature- 
ly to  determine  a  queftion  of  this  nature,  and  which 
indeed,  he  fays,  d<  es  not  belong  to  optics.  He  ac- 
counts, however,  though  not  in  a  fatistaftory  manner, 
for  the  power  we  have  of  feeing  diftinclly  at  different 
diftances^  70 

Tlie 'd;fco"very  concerning  vifion  was  completed  by  DIfcoverit! 
Scheiner.     For,  in  cutting  away  the  coats  cf  the  back  ofSchcintr 
part  of  the  eyes  of  Iheep  and  oxen,  and  prefenting  fe- 
veral objefls  before  them,  witl.in  the  ufual  diftance  of  ;• 
vifion,  he  law  their  images  diftinaly  and  beautifully 
.painted  upon  the  retina.     He  did  the  fame  thing  with       r 
Uie  human  eye,  and  exhibited  this  curious  experiment    ■ 
at^Rome_hx^r623.     He  takes  parti>^ular  notice  ot  the 
refemblance  between  the  eye  and  tiie  camera- obcfiira, 
and  explains  a  variety  of  methods  to  make  the  images 
of  abjefcs  ereft.    ,A's   to  the  images   ofobjects  being 
ihveUed.i.tt.theeye,  he  acquiefces  in  the  reafon  given 
XloE  it  by  Kepler.     He  knew  that  the  pupil  ot  the  eye 
is  enlarged  in  order  to  view  rtmotc  cbje'f^s,  and  that 
it  is  contrafled  while  we  are  viewing  th' ie  that  are 
near ;  and  this  he  proved  by  experiment,  and  illuftraied 
by  figures. 

Scheiner  alfo  took  a  good  deal  of  pains  to  afcer- 
tain  the  denfity  and  refractive  power  of  all  the  humours 
of  the  eye,  by  comparing  their  magnifying  power  with 
that  of  water  or  glals  in  the  fame  form  and  circum- 
ftaTTres~^.inie7relult  of  his  inquiries  was,  that  the 
aqueou5  humcur  doth  not  differ  much  from  water  in 
this  relpeft,  nor  the  cryftalline  from  glafs  ;  and  that 
the  vitreous  humour  is  a  medium  between  both.  He 
alio  very  accurately  and  minutely  traces  the  progrefs 
of  the  rays  of  light  through  all  tjie  humours  ef  the 
eye  ;  and  after  difcufllng  every  pofljble  hypothefis  con- 
cerning the  proper  feat  of  vifion,  he  demonftrates  that 
it  is  i.i  the  tetina,  and  Ihows  that  this  was  the  opinion 
of  Alhazen,  Vhellio,  Kepler,  and  all  the  moft -em.i- 
nCTP"philofophers.  He  produces  many  reatbns  of  his 
own  tor  this  hypothefis  ;  aniwers  a  great  number  of 
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to  it:  anJ,  by  ;i  variety  of  arguments,  re- 
futes the  o]Mnion  of  i'onncr  times,  that  the  ieat  of  vi- 
■jx  ficn  is  in  the  cryftuinnc. 
Difcoveries  Defcartcs  makes  a  good  number  of  ohfervaticns  on 
of  ">•■'-  the  phenomena  of  vifion.  He  explains  fatisfailorily 
cartcj.  (]j„  natural  methods  of  judgin;^  of  the  magultudcr,,  f;- 
tuations,  and  diftances,  of  oiijeiSts  by  the  direflion  of 
the  optic  axes ;  comparing  it  to  a  blind  man's  judg- 
ing of  the  lize  and  diftance  of  anobjcift,  by  feeling  at 
it  with  two  flicks  of  a  knov^^n  length,  when  the  hands 
in  which  he  holds  them  are  at  a  known  diftance  trom 
each  other.  He  alfo  obferves,  that  having  been  ac- 
cuitomed  to  judge  of  the  fituation  of  objefts  by  their 
images  falling  on  a  jiarticular  part  of  the  eye  ;  if  by 
any  dillortion  of  the  eye  they  fail  on  a  dilFcrcnt  place 
we  are  apt  to  miilake  their  fituation  or  imagine  one 
objeft  to  be  two  ;  a"^,  t.iU  we  become  accuflomed  to 
it,  we  imagine  one  ftick  to  b4  two,  when  it  is  placed 
between  two  contigiions  fingers  laid  acrofs  one  ano- 
ther. But  he  obferves,  that  all  the  methods  we  have 
of  judging  of  the  diflances  of  objefti  are  very  uncer- 
tain, and  extend  but  to  narrow  limits.  The  dirtflion 
of  tfie  optic  axes,  he  fays,  will  not  fervc  us  beyond 
J  5  or  20  feet,  and  the  change  of  form  of  the  cryftallir.e 
not  more  than  three  or  four  feet.  For  he  imagined 
that  the  eye  conforms  itfclf  to  tlie  view  of  near  or  di- 
ftantobjeiSs  by  a  change  in  the  curvature  of  the  cry- 
ftalline,  which  he  fuppofed  to  be  a  mufcle,  the  ten- 
dons of  it  being  the  proceilus  ciliares.  In  another 
place,  he  fays,  that  the  change  in  the  conformation  of 
the  eye  is  of  no  ufe  to  us  for  the  purpofe  of  judging 
cf  diftances  beyond  four  or  five  feet,  and  the  angle 
of  the  optic  axes  net  more  than  ico  or  200  feet:  for 
this  rcalon  he  fays,  that  the  fun  and  moon  are  con- 
ceived to  be  much  more  nearly  of  the  fame  fize  than 
they  are  in  reality.  White  and  luminous  ojecfts,  he 
fays,  appear  larger  than  others,  and  alfo  the  parts 
contiguous  to  thoi'e  on  which  the  rays  actually  im- 
pinge ;  and  for  the  fame  reafon,  if  the  objeifts  be  fmall 
and  placed  at  a  great  diftar.ce,  they  will  always  appear 
^^  round,  the  figure  of  the  angles  difippearing. 
EerWcj's  The  celebrated  Berkeley  bifliop  of  Cloyne  puhlidi- 
theoryof  ed,  in  I'joCj,  Tin  Effliy  to'WJ.rds  a  nciu  Theory  oj  V'lfion, 
■vifiun.  wh'ch  contains  the  folution  of  many  difficulties.  He 
does  not  admit  that  it  is  by  means  of  thofe  lines  and 
angles,  vs'hich  arc  extremely  ufcl'ul  in  explaining  the 
theory  of  optics,  that  different  diftances  are  judged  of 
by  the  fi.nfe  of  fight  :  neither  does  he  think  that  tlie 
mere  direction  of  the  optic  axes,  or  the  greater  or  lets 
divergency  of  the  rays  of  light,  are  iiiflicient,  for  this 
purpofe.  ''  I  ajipeal  (fiyshe)  to  any  one's  experi- 
ence, whether,  upon  fight  of  an  objeft.,  he  compute  its 
diftance  by  the  bignefs  oi  the  angle  made  by  the  meet- 
ing of  the  two  nptlc  cr.es?  or  whether  he  ever  thinks 
of  the  greater  or  lefs  dii'ergency  of  the  rays  which 
arrive  from  any  point  to  his  pupil?  Nay,  whether  it 
be  not  pcrfcclly  inipofiible  for  him  to  perceive,  by 
f;afe,  the  various  angles  wherewih  the  rays  according 
to  their  greater  or  leiit-r  divergency  fall  upon  his  eye:" 
That  there  is  a  necelfary  connection  between  thefe  va- 
ri')U3  angle?,  &c.  and  different  degrees  of  diftance, 
and  that  this  connection  is  known  to  every  perfon  fkill- 
ed  in  optics,  he  readily  acknowledges ;  but  "  in  vain 
(fays  he)  fhall  all  the  mathematicia:;s  in  the  world  tell 
Vol.  Xni, 


me  that  \  p:i-ceh:  certain  lin:s  and  ar.Tjcsi  wliich  la- 
troduce  into  my  mind  the  various  notions  of  di/laars 
fo  long  as  I  am  myf,;lf  confciojs  of  no  fuch  thing." 
Uiftance,  magnitude,  and  even  figure, he  niaintaias  tn 
be  the  objefts  of  immediate  perception  only  by  tie' 
fenfe  of  touch  ;  and  tliat  v,hen  v/e  judge  of  them  by 
fight,  it  is  from  different  fenfations  felt  in  the  eye' 
which  experience  has  taught  115  to  be  the  conf.-- 
quence  of  viewing  objefls  of  greater  or  lefs  magni- 
tude, of  diflcrent  figures,  and  at  diiTcrcnt  diftan-e.i. 
Thefe  various  fenfuirns,  with  the  refpeftivc  diftances, 
figures,  and  magnitudes  by  which  they  are  cccafioaed, 
become  f )  clnfely  affociated  in  the  mind  long  bcf  ire 
the  period  of  diftinCt  recollection,  that  the  pref.-nce 
of  the  one  inftantly  fiiggefts  the  ether  ;  and  we  attri- 
bute to  the  fenfe  of  fight  ihofe  notions  v;hich  are  ac- 
qu-red  by  the  fenfe  of  touch,  and  of  which  certain 
7;//}^?/ fi;nfations  arc  merely  thefignsor  fymbols,  jull 
as  words  are  the  fymbols  of  ideas.  Upon  thefe  prin- 
ciples he  acoimts,  in  a  manner  worthy  of  the  reader's 
attention,  for  fingle  vifion  by  botli  eyes,  and  for  our 
perceiving  objefls  erefi  by  inverted  images  of  them  on 
the  retina  tunica.  Sulifequcut  writers  hare  made 
gi'cat  difcoveries  in  the  theory  of  vifion;  and  among 
them  there  is  haidly  any  one  to  whom  tins  branch  of 
fcience  is  fo  much  indebted  as  to  Dr  Ileid.  Their 
reaf-Tiings,  however,  our  limits  will  not  permit  us  to 
detail,  nor  do  they  properly  belong  to  this  part  of 
the  article ;  they  are  connected  with  the  defcriptioii 
of  the  eye  itfelf,  the  various  modes  of  vifion,  and  opti- 
cal dcc:;ptions  to  v.'hich  we  arc  liable  ;  and  thefe  will 
be  confidered  in  a  fliecceding  part  of  this  treatife. 

§  6.  Of  Oplical  Injlnnnsnts,  and  Difcoveris<  concn-n'ing 
tb.  m. 
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So  little  were  the  ancients  acquainted  with  the  Tnveutiort 
fcience  of  Optics,  that  they  feem  to  have  h.ad  no  in-  "f  A'^ <^- 
ftruments  of  the  optical  kind,  excepting  the  glafs  '  '" 
globes  and  fpeculums  formerly  mentioned,  which  they 
ufed  in  ibme  cafes  for  magnifying  and  burning.  Al- 
ha^en,  as  we  have  ften,  g;ive  the  firft  hint  of  the  in- 
vention of  fpeClacles,  and  it  is  probable  that  they  were 
fouird  out  foon  after  his  time.  From  the  writings  of 
Alha/.cn,  together  with  the  obfervations  and  experi- 
ments of  Roger  Bacon,  it  is  not  improbable  that  fome 
monks  gradually  hit  upon  the  conftruClion  of  ipcCla- 
cles ;  to  which  Bacon's  lelTer  fegment,  notwitliftand- 
ing  his  miftake  concerning  it,  was  a  nearer  approach 
than  Alhazen's  larger  one.  Whoever  they  were  that 
purfued  the  dif(;overies  of  Bacon,  they  pro'oably  ob- 
lerved,  that  a  very  fmi-.ll  convex  glals,  when  held  at  a 
greater  diftance  from  the  book,  would  magnify  the 
letters  more  than  when  it  was  placed  clofe  to  them,  in 
which  pofilion  only  Bacon  feems  to  have  ufed  it.  In 
the  next  place,  th:y  might  try  whether  two  of  thef'e 
fmall  fegments  of  a  fphere  placed  together,  or  a  glals 
convex  en  both  fides,  would  not  magnify  more  than 
one  of  them.  They  v.-ould  then  find,  that  two  ot 
thefe  glalfes,  ore  for  each  eye,  would  anfwer  the  pur- 
pole  of  reading  better  tlian  one  ;  and  laftly,  they  might 
find,  that  diilcrent  degrees  of  convexity  iiiited  different 
perfon  ?. 

It  is  certain  that  fpeC^acles  v/ere  well  known  in  the 

13th    century,   and   net  long  before.     It  is  faid  that 

i.  1  Alei» 
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Alexander  Spinn,  a  native  of  Pila,  who  died  in  1313, 
and  who  was  very  in  enious  in  executing  whatever  he 
faw  or  heard  of  as  having  been  done  by  others,  hap- 
pened to  fee  a  pair  ol  fped^icles  in  the  hands  of  a  per- 
i'on  who  would  not  explain  them  to  him  ;  but  that  he 
fucceeded  i.i  making  a  pair  for  himlelf,  and  immedi- 
ately made  the  conllri:(ftion  public,  for  the  good  of 
others.  It  is  alio  infcribed  on  the  tomb  of  Salvinus 
Armatus,  a  nobleman  of  Florence,  vvho  died  13 17,  that 
he  was  the  inventor  of  fpeiflacles. 

The  ufe  of  concave  glalles,  to  help  thofe  perfons 
uho  are  l^l^rt  f.ghtcd,  was  probably  a  difcovery  that 
followed  not  long  alter  that  of  convex  ones,  for  the 
pjlief  of  thofe  wiiofe  fight  is  djfciftive  in  the  contrary 
extreme,  though  we  hnd  no  trace  of  this  improve- 
ment. Whoever  made  this  difcovery,  it  was  probably 
the  refuk  of  nothing  more  than  a  random  experiment. 
Perhaps  a  perfon  who  was  Ihort  fighted,  finding  that 
convex  glalles  did  him  more  harm  than  good,  had  the 
cudoluy  to  make  trial  of  a  contrary  curvature  of  the 
glafs. 

From  this  time,  though  both  convex  and  concave 
lenfes  were  fuflicicntly  ccnmion,  yet  no  attempt  was 
.  made  to  form  a  telefcope  by  a  combination  of  them, 
till  the  end  of  the  1 6;h  century.  Defcartes  confiders 
James  Mctius,  a  perfon  who  was  no  mathematician, 
tliough  his  father  and  brother  had  applied  to  thofe 
fciencei,  as  the  firll  conrtru(ftor  of  a  telefcope  ;  and 
fays,  that  as  he  was  amufmg  himlelf  with  making 
mirrors  and  burning-glades,  he  cafually  thought  of 
looking  through  two  of  his  lenfes  at  a  time  ;  and  that 
happening  to  take  one  that  was  convex  and  another 
that  was  concave,  and  happening  alfo  to  hit  upon  a 
pretty  good  adjultment  of  them,  he  found,  that,  by 
looking  through  them,  dillant  objefls  appeared  very 
large  and  dillinft.  In  faft,  without  knowing  it,  he 
had  made  a  telefcope. 

Other  perfons  fay,  that  this  great  difcovery  was  firft 
made  by  John  Lipperflieim,  a  maker  of  fpeiflacles  at 
Middleburgh,  or  rather  by  his  children ;  who,  like 
Metius,  were  diverting  themfelves  with  looking  thro' 
two  glalles  at  a  time,  and  placing  them  at  different 
diftances  from  one  another.  But  Borellus,  the  author 
of  a  book  intitled,  De  vro  te  ffcopii  invaiiore,  gives 
this  honour  to  Zacharias  Joamiides,  i.  e.  Janfcn,  ano- 
ther maker  offpedtacles,  at  the  fame  place,  who  made 
the  firR  telefcope  in  1590;  and  it  feems  now  to  be 
the  general  opinion,  that  this  account  of  Borellus  is 
the  molf  probable. 

Indeed,  BoreUus's  account  of  the  difcovery  of  tele- 
fcopes  isfo  circumftantial,  and  fo  well  authenticated, 
that  it  does  not  feem  palfible  to  call  it  in  queilion.  It 
is  not  true,  he  fays,tliat  tliis  great  difcovery  was  made 
by  a  perfon  who  was  no  philofopher :  for  Zacharias 
Janf;n  was  a  diligent  inquirer  into  nature  :  and  being 
engaged  in  thel'e  purfuits,  he  was  trying  what  ufes 
could  be  made  of  lenfes  for  thofe  purpofes,  when  he 
fortunately  hit  upon  the  condruifti'  n. 

This  ingenious  mechanic,  or  rather  philofopher,  had 
no  fooner  lound  the  arrangement  of  glaifes  that  pro- 
duced the  cffeifl  he  dcfned,  than  he  inclofed  them  in 
a  tube,  ar.d  ran  with  his  inllrument  to  prince  Maurice  ; 
who,  immediately  conceiving  that  it  might  be  of  ufe 
to  him  in  his  wars,  dolired  the  author  to  keep  it  a  fe- 
c-rct.     But  this,  though  attempted  for  fome  time,  was 
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found  to  be  impolTibIc  :  and  fcveral  perfons  in  that 
city  immediately  applied   themfelves   to  llie   making 
and  felling    of  teklcopes.     One   of  the  moll   dlllin- 
guilhed  of  thefe  was  Hans  Laprey,  called  Lippajhdtn 
by  Sirturus.     By  him  fome  perfon  in  Holland  being 
very   early  fupplied  w-ith  a  telelcope,  lie  palled    with 
many  for  the  inventor  ;  but  both  Metius   above-men- 
tioned, and  Cornelius  Dreliell  of  Alcmar,  in  Holland,        ■j% 
applied  to  the  inventor  himftlf  in   1620;  as  alfo  did  The  firft 
Galileo,  and  many  others.     The  firll  telefcope  made  ti'^fcopc 
by  Janfcn  did  not  exceed  15   or  16  inches  in  length  ;  ?"  "^<="'- 
but  Sirturus,  who  fiiys  th:it  he  had  feen   it,  and  made  y„^_   ^°'' 
ufe  of  it,    thouglit  it    the  bed   that  he  had  ever  exa- 
mined. 

Janfen,  having  a  philofophical  turn,  prefently  ap- 
plied his  inftrumcnts  to  fuch  purpofes  as  he  had  in  view 
when  he  hit  upon  the  conlhudtion.  Direding  it  to- 
wards celellial  objefts,  he  diftinflly  viewed  the  fpots 
on  the  furface  of  the  moon  ;  and  difcovered  many  new 
ftars,  p.irticularly  feven  pretty  confiderable  ones  in  ilie 
Great  Bear.  His  fon  Joannes  Zacharias,  noted  the 
lucid  circle  near  the  limb  of  the  moon,  from  whence 
feveral  bright  rays  feem  to  dart  in  different  directions  ; 
and  he  fays,  tliat  the  full  mo  ;n,  viewed  through  this 
inftrument,  did  not  appear  flat,  but  was  evidently 
fpherical,  the  middle  pa;  t  being  prominent,  Jupiter 
alio,  he  fays,  appeared  round,  and  rather  fpherical ; 
and  fometimes  he  perceived  two,  fometimes  three,  and 
at  the  moll  four  fmall  ftars,  a  little  above  or  below 
him  ;  and,  as  far  as  he  could  obfcrve,  they  performed 
revolutions  nund  him  ;  but  this,  he  fays,  he  leaves  to 
the  confideration  of  aftronomers.  This,  it  is  probable, 
was  the  firll  obfervation  of  the  fatellites  of  Jupiter, 
though  the  perfon  who  made  it  was  not  aware  of  the 
importance  of  his  difcovery.  75 

One   Francis   Fontana,   an  Italian,  alfo  claims  the  Honour  of 
invention  ;  but  as  he  did  not  pretend  to  have  made  it  '!"'  '"ven- 
before  the  year  1608,  and  as  it  is  well  known  that  the  ^j  b''fu"I 
inftruments  were  made  and  fold  in  Holland  fome  time  jjn^_ 
before,  his    prctenfions  to  a  fecond  difcovery  are  not 
much  regarded.  „ 

There  are  feme  who  fay  that  Galileo,  was  the  inven-  a  telefcope 
tor  of  telefcopes  ;  but  he  hi  nfelf  acknowledges,  that  made  by 
he  firft  heard  of  the  inftrument  from  a  German  ;  but  G.ilileo 
he  fays,  that  being  informed  of  nvtlfno  more  than  the  ''^"'lo"' 
effefts  of  ic,  firft  by  common  report,  and  a  few  days  ''^""e ''°'* 
after  by  a  Fiench  nobleman,  J.  i5adovere,  at  Paris,  he 
himlelf  difcovered  the  conftruclion,  by  confidering  the 
nature  of  refraflion  :  and  thus  he  had  much  more  real 
merit  than  the  inventor  himlelf. 

The  account  of  what  Galileo  aftually  did  in  this  bu- 
fmsfs  is  fo  circiimftantiaily  related  by  die  author  of 
his  life,  prefixed  to  the  quarto  edition  of  his  works, 
printed  at  Venice  in  1744,  and  it  contains  fo-many  par- 
ticulars, which  cannot  but  be  pleafing  to  every  perfon 
who  is  interefted  \\  the  hiftory  of  telefcopes,  that  vre 
fhall  abridge  a  part  of  it,  intermixing  circumftances  col- 
lefled  from  othe^-  accotmts. 

About  April  or  May,  in  1609,  it  was   reported  at  ,         ,  » 
Venice,  where  Galileo  (who  was  profeffor  of  matlie- j,;^  difco, 
matics  in  the  univerfity  of  Padua  1  then   happened  to  verJes, 
be,  that  a  Dutchman  had  prefented  to  Count  Maurice 
ofNalfau,  a  certain  optical  itiftniment,   by  means  of 
which,  diftant  objeifts  aj'peared  as  if  the)  were  near  j- 
but  no  further  ar:count  of  the  difcovery  had  reached. 
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that  place,  thmigh  this  was  nenr  2c  years  after  the  firll 
difcovcry.  Struck,  howiver,  with  this  account,  Ga- 
lilee inltaiilly  returned  to  PaJua,  conhdering  wliat 
kind  of  an  iuftrument  this  mu!l  be.  The  night  fol- 
lowing, the  conftruiftion  occurred  to  him  ;  and  the 
day  after,  putting  the  parts  of  the  inftrunient  toge- 
tlii;r,  Hs  he  had  prcvioufly  conceived  of  it,  and  not- 
wlthltanding  the  inipcrl'eclion  of  the  gh-ii'fes  that  he 
could  then  pocure,  the  cilscl  anfwered  his  expefla- 
tions,  as  he  prefently  acquainted  his  friends  at  Venice 
to  which  place  he  fix  days  afterwards  carried  anotlier 
Kud  a  better  inltrument  th;^t  he  made,  and  where, 
from  feveral  eminences,  he  Ihowed  to  fome  of  the 
principal  fenators  of  tliat  republic  a  variety  of  diftant 
objcifls,  to  their  very  great  allonlfhment.  When  he 
liad  made  farther  improvements  in  the  inftrument,  he 
v.ith  his  ufual  generolity  and  franknefs  in  communi- 
cating his  difcoverie^,  made  a  prefeut  of  one  of  tliem 
to  the  Doge,  Leonardo  Donati,  and  at  die  Jame 
time  to  all  the  fciiate  of  Venice  ;  giving  along  with 
the  inllrument  a  Wiittea  paper,  in  which  he  expLiin- 
cd  the  ftru.Sure  and  vvonderlul  nfes  that  might  be 
made  of  it  both  by  h\nd  and  at  fea.  In  return  for  fo 
noble  an  entertainment,  the  republic,  on  the  25th  of 
Auguft,  in  the  fame  year,  more  than  tripled  his  falary 
as  profcllbr. 

Our  philofopher  having  amufed  himfelf  for  fome 
time  with  the  view  of  ttrreftii.d  objecls,  at  lengili  di- 
reifled  his  tube  towards  the  heavens  ;  and,  obfcrving 
the  moon,  he  found  that  the  furface  of  it  was  diver- 
fifiedwith  hills  and  vallies,  like  the  earth.  He  found 
that  the  via  laUca  and  v.dniLt  confdled  of  a  colledion 
of  fixed  ftars,  which  on  account  either  of  tlieir  vaft 
diftance,  or  extreme  fmallnei's,  were  invilible  to  the  na- 
ked eye.  He  alio  difcovered  innumerable  fixed  liars 
difperfed  over  the  face  of  the  heavens,  which  had  been 
unknown  to  all  the  ancients;  and  examining  Jupiter, 
with  a  better  inftrument  than  any  he  had  made  before, 
he  found  ihat  he  was  accompanied  by  four  flars  which, 
in  certain  fixed  periods,  performed  revolutions  round 
him,  and  which,  in  honour  of  the  houfe  of  Medici,  he 
called  Med'icecn  plane's. 

Th;s  difcovery  he  made  in  January  1610,  new  ftyle, 
and  continuing  his  obfervations  the  whole  of  Febru- 
ary following,  in  the  beginning  of  March  next  he 
pubiifhed  an  account  of  all  his  dii'coveiies,  in  his  Nun- 
c'lus  S'ltlereus,  printed  at  Venice,  and  dedicated  to  cof- 
mo  great  duke  of  Tufcany,  who,  by  a  letter  which 
he  wrote  to  him  on  the  loth  of  July  1610,  invited 
him  to  quit  Padua,  awd  atfigned  him  an  ample  fti- 
pend,  as  primate  and  extraordinary  piofeilbr  at  Pifa, 
but  without  any  obligation  to  read  ledures,  or  to  re- 
fide. 

The  extraordinary  difcoveries  contained  in  the  Nun- 
cius  Sidereu'.',  which  wai  immediately  reprinted  bcth 
in  Germany  and  France,  were  the  caufe  of  muchfpe- 
culation  and  debate  among  the  philolbphers  and  aftro- 
nomers  of  that  time  ;  many  of  whom  could  not  be 
brought  to  give  any  credit  to  Galileo's  account,  while 
others  endcavoi:reJ  to  decry  his  difcoveries  as  being 
nothing  more  than  fid'ons  or  illufions.  Some  could 
not  be  prevailed  upon  even  to  look  through  a  tele- 
kope;  fo  devoted  were  they  to  the  fyftem  of  Ariftotle, 
and  {o  averfe  to  admit  any  other  fource  of  knowledge 
beJidss  his  wrlthigs.     When  it  is  found  to  be  in  vain 
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tooppofe  the  evidence  offcnfe,  fome  did  not  fcruplc 
to  aliert  that  the  invention  was  taken  Irom  Ariftotle: 
and  producing  a  pad'age  from  his  wri;i;igs,  in  wl-.ich 
he  attempts  to  give  a  reafon  why  ftars  are  fe-n  in  the 
day  time  from  the  bottom  of  a  deep  well,  faid,  that 
the  well  corrcfponded  to  the  tube  of  the  telefcope,and 
that  the  vapours  which  arofe  from  it  gave  tlie  h  nt  of 
putting  glalfes  into  it ;  and  lalUy,  th'itt  in  both  cafes 
the  fight  is  ftrcngthened  by  the  tranfmidion  of  the 
rays  through  a  thick  and  dark  madium.  Galileo  liim- 
felt  tells  thisftory  with  a  great  deal  of  humour;  com- 
paring inch  men  to  alchymifts,  who  imagine  that  ihe 
art  ot  making  of  gold  was  k;  own  to  the  ancients,  but 
lay  concealed  under  the  fables  of  the  poets. 

In  the  beginning  of  July  of  the  fame  year,  1610, 
Galileo  being  ftill  at  Padua,  and  getting  an  imperfect 
view  of  Saturn's  ring,  imagined  that  tliat  planet  con- 
fifted  cf  three  parts  ;  and  tb.ereforc,  in  the  account 
which  he  gave  of  this  difcovery  to  his  friends,  he  calls 
It  pL'.iutiim  tcrgeinhiam. 

_  Whilft-he  was  Hill  at  Padua,  which  muft  have  been 
either  in  the  fiime  month  of  July,  or  the  beginning  of 
Auguft  following,  he  cbferved  fome  fpots  on  the  face 
of  the  fun  :  but  contrary  to  his  ufual  cufiom,  he  did 
net  choofe,  at  that  time,  to  publilh  his  difcovery  ; 
paitly  for  fear  of  incurring  n.o:  e  of  the  hatred  of  many 
obftinate  peripatetics  ;  and  partly  in  order  to  make 
more  exaft  obfervations  en  this  remarkable  phenomc- 
non.and  to  form  ibme  ccUjCduie  concerning  the  proba- 
ble caufe  of  it.  He  tlierefure  contented  himfi-lfwith  com- 
municating his  obfervations  to  fome  cf  his  friends  at 
Padua  and  Venice,  among  whom  we  find  tlie  name  rf 
father  Piul.  This  delay,  however  was  the  caufe  cf 
this  difcovery  being  ccntefted  with  him  by  the  famous 
Scheiner,  who  likwife  made  the  fame  obfervaticn  in 
Oct.  161 1,  and  we  fuppofe  l.ad  anticipated  Galileo  in 
the  publication  of  it. 

About  the  end  of  Ausruft,  Galileo  left  Padua  and 
went  to  Florence  ;  and  in  November  fol'owirghe  v/as 
fii;isfied,  that,  from  the  SeptCTnber  preceding,  Venus 
had  been  continually  iticreafing  in  bulk,  and  that  Ihe 
changed  her  phafes  like  the  moon.  About  the  end  of 
March  16 1 1,  Galileo  went  to  Ron:e  where  he  grati- 
fied the  cardinals,  and  all  the  principal  nobiliiy,  witli 
a  view  of  the  new  wonders  he  had  difcovered  in  the 
heavens,  and  au'.ong  others  the  folar  fpots. 

From  thefe  dilcoveries  Galileo  obtained  the  name  of        3  - 
I.ynceus,  after  one  of  the  Argonauts,  who  fanicus  in  Najul 
antiquity  for  the  acutencls  ol  his  fight;  and  niorecvcr,  '-yceo'" 
tire  marquis  of  Monticelli  inllitutcd  an  academy,  with  ''""'"''''"« 
the  title  of  De  Lin:\i,  and  made  h  m  a  member  of  it. 
Tvrenty-n'ne  years  Galileo  enjoyed  the  ufe  of  l;is  ttle- 
fcope,  continually  enriching  altronomy  with  his  obfer- 
vations ;  but  by  too  cloft  an  application  to  that  inftru- 
ment, and  the  detriment  he  received  irom  the  noSunial 
a'r,hiseyesgre\vgraduallywca!;er,tillin  i639hebecam.e 
totally  blind  :  a  calamity  which,  however,  neither  broke 
his  Iprits,  nor  interrupted  the  courfc  of  his  ftudi^s. 

The  firft  telefcope  that  G:Jileo  conftru<5led   magni-        -^3 
fied  only  three  times :   but  prefently  after,  he  made  •^\'^"'"'"  °* 
another  which  magnified   iStiif^s:  and    afterw-ards  ,-,j^^   " 
with  great  trouble  and  expcncc,  he  conftruifted  one 
that  magnified  33  tim-'s  ;  and  with  this  it  was  that  he 
difcovered  die  fatelhtes  of  Jupiter  and  the  fpots  of 
the  fun. 

LI  2  Notwidi- 
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Notwithi\anJuig  Galileo  mud  bs  allowed  to  have 
conliJerablo  meva  with  refpett  to  tc'efcopcs,  it  was 
neither  that  of  the  pcilbn  who  firft  hie  upon  the  con- 
llruiftion,  nor  that  jf  f  liim  who  thorough!)-  e.'iplained 
the  ralloria'e  of  the  ir.llrumeiit.  This  iniportanc  icr- 
vicc  to  fcicncc  was  pcifornicd  hy  John  Kepler,  whr^fe 
name  is  lamous  on  many  accounts  in  the  annals  of  phi- 
lofophy,  and  efpccially  by  his  diicovcry  of  the  great 
law  of  motion  jefpcding  the  heavenly  bodies  ;  which 
is,  that  the  iquarcs  of  their  periodical  times  are  as  the 
cubes  of  their  dirtanccs  from  the  booly  about  which  they 
revolve  ;  a  propoution  which,  however,  was  nc  t  de- 
monllrated  before  Sir  Ifaac  Newton.  Kepler  was  allro- 
nomcr  to  feveral  of  tlie  emperors  of  Germany  ;  he  was 
the  affbciatc  of  the  celebrated  altrcnomerTychoBrahe, 
and  themaikis  of  Defeat  te?. 

Kepler  made  feveral  difooveries  relating  to  the  na- 
ture of  vifion;  and  not  only  explained  the  rationale  of 
the  teiefcope  which  he  found  in  ufe,  but  alfo  pointed 
out  methods  of  ci  nrtrudin;;  others  of  fuperior  powets 
and  more  ccmm.odious  application. 

It  was  Kepler  who  lirft  gave  a  clear  explication  of 
the  effects  of  lenfes,  in  making  the  rays  of  a  pencil  ot 
light  converge  or  diverge.  He  ihowed,  that  a  plano- 
convex kns  makes  rays  that  were  parallel  to  its  axis, 
to  meet  at  the  diftance  of  the  diameter  of  the  fphere 
t.f  convexity  ;  but  that  if  both  fides  of  the  lens  be 
equally  convex,  the  rays  will  have  their  focus  at  the 
diilance  of  the  radius  of  the  c'rcle,  ccrrel'ponding  to 
that  degree  of  convexity.  But  he  did  not  inveftigate 
any  rule  for  the  foci  cf  lenfes  unequally  coitves.  Ke 
only  fays,  in  general,  that  they  will  fall  fomewhere  in 
the  medium,  between  the  foci  belonging  to  the  two 
different  degrees  of  convexity.  It  is  to  Cavallicri  that 
'.vo  owe  this  invelligatlon.  He  laid  down  this  rule  : 
As  the  fum  cf  both  the  diameters  is  to  one  of  them, 
fo  is  the  other  to  the  diilance  of  the  focus.  All  thefe 
rules  concerning  convex  lenfes  arc  applicable  to  thofe 
that  are  concave  ;  with  this  difference  that  the  tocus 
i'j  ou  the  contrary  fide  of  the  glals,  as  w-11  be  particu- 
larly fhown  in  the  fecond  part  of  this  treatife. 

The  principal  effects  of  telefcopes  depend  upon  thefe 
plain  maxims,  'j'.-z.  That  objefts  appear  larger  in  pro- 
portion to  the  angles  which  they  fubtend  at  the  eye ; 
and  the  effefcs  is  the  fame  whether  the  pencils  of  rays 
by  which  objeifls  are  vifible  to  us,  come  diresflly  from 
tlie  ohjefls  tliemfclves,  orfrom  anyplace  nearer  to  the 
eye,  where  they  may  have  been  united  fo  as  to  form  an 
image  of  th.e  objcifl ;  becaufe  they  ilfue  again  from 
thofe  points  where  there  is  no  realfubftance,  in  certain 
directions,  in  the  fame  manner  as  they  did.  from  the 
coirefponding   points  in  the  cbjcfls  themfelves. 

In  fail,  theref  re,  all  tliat  is  cffefted  by  a  telexope 
i«,  firft  to  make  iuch  an  image  of  a  diilant  objeifl,  by 
means  of  a  lens  or  mirror  :  and  then  to  give  the  eye 
fo-T,c  aiTillance  for  viewing  that  image  as  near  as  pof- 
fible  ;  fo  that  the  antrle  which  it  lliall  fubtend  at  the 
eye,  may  be  very  large  ctimpared  with  tlic  angle  v/hich 
llie  object  itfelf  would  fubtend  in  the  fame  fituation. 
This  is  done  by  means  of  an  cyc-glafs,  which  fo  re- 
fraifts  the  pcncds  cf  •ys,  as  that  they  may  afterwards 
be  br^iughi:  to  their  feveral  feci  by  the  natural  humours 
rf  the  eye.  But  if  the  eye  was  fo  form.ed  as  to  be  able 
to  fee  the  image  with  fufilcient  diilinetnefs  at  the  fame 
'.ll.hince  wid.outany  eyc-glaf'^,  it  v.-ould  appear  to  him 


as  much  magnified  as  It  does  to  another  per'on  v\ho 
makes  ufe  of  a  glafs  ibr  tliat  purpofe,  though  lie  would 
not  in  all  cafes  have  fo  large  a  field  of  view. 

If  inllcad  of  an  eye  glafs,  an  objcft,  or  the  image 
of  an  objecl,  be  looked  at  tlirough  a  fmail  lK>le  in  a  thin 
plate  or  piece  of  pajier  held  cltfe  to  the  eye,  it  may  be 
viewed  very  near  to  the  eye,  and,  at  the  fame  diftance, 
the  apparent  magnitude  ot  the  object  will  be  the  fame 
in  be  di  caf;s.  I'cr  if  the  hole  be  ib  fmall  as  to  admit 
but  a  lingle  ray  from  every  diftinft  point  of  the  objeft, 
ihffe  rays  will  fall  upon  lite  retina  in  as  many  other 
dillincl  points,  and  make  a  diitinel  image.  They  arc 
only  pencils  or  cones  of  rays,  which  have  a  fenfible  bafe, 
as  the  breadth  of  die  pupil,  that  arc  capable,  by 
their  fpreading  en  the  retina,  cf  producing  an  indi- 
flinfl  image.  As  very  few  rays,  however,  can  be 
admitted  tiirough  a  fmall  hole,  there  will  feldom  be 
light  fufilcient  to  view  any  objeft  to  advantage  in  this 
manner. 

It  no  image  be  actually  formed  by  the  foci  of  th« 
pencils  v\ithout  the  eye,  yet  if  by  the  lielp  of  any  eye- 
glafs,  the  pencils  of  rays  fltall  enter  the  pupil,  jull  as 
they  would  have  done  from  any  place  v/ithout  tPie  eye, 
the  viiual  angle  wiil  be  the  fame  as  if  an  image  had 
aiSually  l):en  formed  in  that  place.  Objeifls  will  not 
appear  inverted  through  this  tclcfei.pe  beeaule  the  pen- 
cilswhich  form  the  images  cf  them,  cu'y  crofs  one  ano- 
ther once,  ■vi%.  at  the  oLjcft  gials,  as  ia  natural  vifion 
they  do  in  the  the  pupil  (  f  the  eye. 

Such  is  the  teiefcope  that  was  firft  cifcovcred  and 
ufed  by  philofophers  ;  and  It  is  rem/ar^able  that  it 
Ihould  be  of  a  much  m.ore  diffictdt  conftrtiftion  than 
f.  me  other  kinds  that  have  been  invented  fince.  The 
great  inconvenience  attending  it  is,  that  the  field  of 
view  is  exceedingly  fmall.  For  fince  the  pencils  of 
rays  enter  the  eye  very  much  diverging  from  one  ano- 
ther but  few  of  them  can  be  intercepted  by  the  pu- 
pil, this  inconvenience  increales  with  the  magnifying 
power  of  the  teiefcope  ;  fo  that  philofophers  at  this 
day  cannot  help  wondering,  that  it  was  poffible,  with 
fuch  an  inllrument,  for  Galileo  and  othci  s  to  have  made 
the  dii'coveries  they  did.  It  muft  haix  required  incre- 
dible jiatiencc  and  addrefs.  No  other  teiefcope,  how- 
ever, dian  this,  was  fo  much  as  thought  of  for  many 
years  after  the  dii(:overy.  Defcartes,  who  wrote  50 
years  after,  mentions  no  others  as  aiiually  conftrucled, 
though  Kepler  had  fuggefled  feme. 

It  is  to  this  great  man  th.it  we  are  indebted  for  die 
conftruclion  of  what  w-e  now  call  the  ajronorrical  teie- 
fcope, being  (he  beil  adapted  for  the  purpofe  of  viewing 
the  heavenly  bodies.  The  ratUnale  of  this  inllrument  is 
explained,  and  the  advantagescf  it  are  clearly  pointed 
cut  by  this  philo.'bpher,  in  his  Catoptrics;  but,  what 
is  very  furpriftng,  he  never  adually  reduced  his  excel- 
lent theory  into  praie^iec.  Montucla  conjectures,  that 
the  reafon  why  he  did  not  make  trial  of  his  new  con- 
ftruftion  was,  his  not  being  aware  of  the  great  increafe 
of  the  field  of  view;  fo  that  being  engaged  in  other 
purfiiits,  he  might  not  think  it  cf  much  confequence 
to  take  any  pains  about  the  conftruvflion  of  an  inftra- 
ment,  which  cculd  do  little  more  than  anfwer  the  fitme 
purpofe  with  thofe  of  which  he  was  already  polTelfed. 
Ke  mull  alfo  have  forefecn,  that  the  le.igth  of  this  te- 
iefcope mull  have  been  greater  in  proportion  to  its 
magnifying  power :  fo  that  it, might  aj-pcar  to  Lim  toi 
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be  upon  the  whole  not  quite  To  ^ooJ  a  conflruclbn  :i; 

f;g        the  I'oriiicr. 

HUmcthod       It   wiis  net  loiij:;,    however,  before   Kepler's  new 

liril  put  In  fcliemc  of  a  tcleleope  v.-us  executed  :  v.r\d  the  hril  per- 

j.r.iairt  by  jou  who  ii'ftiially  m.idc  iin  inllrunient  of  this  conftnic- 

ic.uiijcr,     jJQj^  ^^..^^  Father  Scheiner,  who  has  given  a  deicripticn 

of  it  in  his  Jii^fi  U'jitm,  publiihed  in   1630.     Il',  fays 

lie,  you  infert  two  linnlar  knfcs  (tliat  is,  botli  cor.vex) 

in  a  tube,  and  place  your  eye  at  a  convenient  diftance, 

you  will  foe  all  terreftrial  objefls  inveited,  indeed,  but 

magnitied  and  very  dillinfl,  with  a  conuderable  extent 

of  view.     He  afterwards  i'ubjoins  an  account  ofa  te- 

lef-'ope   of  a  ditL-r^nt  conftruilion,  with  two  convex 

eyo-gla(fes, which  av;;ain  reveifes  the  images,  and  makes 

them  ajjpear  in  their  natural  pofilion.  This  difpoi.tioa 

of  the  Icnl'es  had  alfo  been  pointed   out  by  Kepler  but 

liad  not  been  reduced  to   pradice  by  liinn,  any  more 

than  the  iormer.    This  conilrui-'tion,  however,  anAver- 

ed   the  end  but  \ctj  imperfeelly  ;  and  Father  Rheita 

prefently  after  hit  upon  a  better  conllrudion,  uhng 

three  eye-glaiFes   inftead  of  two.     This  get  the  name 

of  the  tcrrejlnal  ulfc.p^,  being  chiefly  ulsd  for  teire- 

ftrial  objeas. 

The  hrll:  and  lafl  of  thefc  conlLruftions  are  thofe 
which  arc  now  in  cc^mmon  ufc.  The  proportion  in 
vhich   the  fint  telelcope   magnifies,   is   as   the    focal 

length  of  the  objeil-glafs  to  that  of  the  eye  glafs 

The  only  dilference  i.etween  the  Gallilean  telefeope 
asd  the  other  is,  that  the  pencils  by  which  the  extre- 
mities of  any  object  are  fecn  in  this  cafe,  enter  the  eye 
diverging:  whereas,  in  the  other  they  enter  it  con- 
verging ;  but  if  the  fphcre  of  concavity  in  the  eye- 
glals  ot  tlie  Galilean  teleiccpe  be  equal  to  the  Iphere 
of  convexity  in  tiie  eye  glafi  (f  another  telefeope,  their 
magni'.ying  power  will  be  the  iame.  The  concave 
cye-gla;s,  however,  being  placed  between  the  objeft- 
glals  and  its  focus,  the  Gahlcan  telefeope  whl  be 
lliorter  than  the  otlier,  by  twite  the  focal  leng'.h  of 
the  eye-glafs.  Confequcntly,  if  tlie  length  of  the  te- 
lef  ;opcs  be  the  f  ime,  the  Gahkan  will  have  die  greater 
magnifying  power. 

The  invention  of  the  telefeope  and  microfcope  ha- 
ving incited  mathematicians  to  a  move  careful  Itudy  of 
dioptrics,  and  this  having  foon  becom.e  almoft  a  per- 
fect fcience,  by  means  cf  the  dii'covery  of  Snellius, 
I  .-"chf  iner  many  diiterent  conilruclions  were  oilcred  to  the  public. 
ucRheita.  H^iygcns  was  particularly  eminent  for  his  fyfleniatic 
knov.ledge  of  the  fubjefl,  and  is  the  author  of  the 
diief  improvements  which  have  been  made  on  all  the 
dioptrical  inftruments  till  the  time  cf  Mr  DcUond's 
difcovery.  He  was  well  acquainted  wi;h  the  theory 
of  aberration  arifing  from  the  fpherical  ligure  of  the 
glalle-,  and  has  fhovved  feveral  ingenious  methods  of 
diminilhing  them  by  proper  conltru5:ions  cf  the  eye 
pieces.  He  lirft  fliowed  the  advantages  of  two  eyc- 
glalfes  on  the  altronomical  telefeope  and  double  rrii. 
crofcope,  and  gave  rules  for  this  conilruftion,  which 
both  enlai-ges  the  field  and  lliortens  the  inftrumen:. 
Mr  DoUond  adapted  his  conflrniflion  to  the  tcrrcltrial 
teleiccpe  of  De  Rhcila  ;  and  his  five  eye  glalfes  are 
nothing  but  the  Huygenian  eye-piece  doubled.  This 
conllruilion  has  been  too  haftily  given  up  by  the  ar- 
tifts  of  the  prefent  day  for  another,  alfo  of  Mr  Dol- 
lond's,  of  four  gl.ifles. 

Vifion  is  more  dillir.d  in  the  Gallilean  telefeope  than 
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in  ths  other,  owing  perhaps  in  part  to  there  being  no 
interiTiediat;  image  betv/ecn  th:  eye  and  the  objeil. 
Befidc-.,  the  eye-glafs  being  very  thin  in  the  centre, 
the  rays  will  be  lefs  liable  to  be  diilorted  by  irregula- 
rities in  the  fubttance  of  the  glafs  whatever  be  the 
cauie,  we  can  fomctimes  fee  Jupiter's  fatellites  very 
clearly  in  a  Gallilean  telefeope  not  more  than  twenty 
inches  or  two  feet  long  ;  wh:n  one  of  four  or  five  feet, 
of  the  common  fort,  will  hardly  make  ihem  vifibl"". 

'ihe  fame  Father  Rheita,  to  whom  we  arc  indebted 
for  the  ul'eful  conftruclion  of  a  telefeope  for  land- 
objeifls,  invented  a  binocular  telefeope,  which  Father 
Clierubin,  of  Orleau'--,  endeavoured  to  bring  into  ufc: 
afterwards.  It  confitts  of  two  telcfcopcs  hiiiened  to- 
gethcr,  and  made  to  point  to  the  lame  object.  When 
this  inllrument  is  well  tixed,  tiie  objeil  appears  larger 
and  nearer  to  the  eye,  when  it  is  f.-in  turough  both 
the  telefcopes,  than  through  one  of  them  only,  th(  ugh 
they  have  the  very  lame  magnifying  power.  I'uttnis 
is  only  an  illuhon,  occafioned  by  the  ilronger  impref- 
iion  that  two  equal  images,  equa/ly  iiiumiuated,  make 
upon  the  eye.  This  advantage,  however,  is  counter- 
balanced by  the  inconvenience  attending  the  ufe  ot  it. 

Ttie  iint  who  diltinguilhed  thenilelves  in  grinding 
telefcopic  glaiies  v. ere  two  itaiians.  Eultachio  Diiini 
at  Rome,  and  Campani  at  Bologna,  whufe  fame  was 
much  fupcrior  lo  that  of  Divini,  or  tlutof  any  other 
perfonofhis  time;  tliough  Divini  himlelf  pretended,, 
that,  in  all  tliC  tiials  that  were  made  with  their  glalfes,, 
his,  ofagicat  local  dilhtnce,  performed  better  than, 
thofe  ot  Lampani,  and  that  his  rival  was  not  willing 
to  try  them  fairly,  -ciz.  with  equal  eye-glaffes.  It  is, 
generally  luppolicd,  however,  that  Campani  really  ex- 
celled iDivini,  both  in  thegc.odneis  and  the  focal  I'.ngth, 
of  his  object  glaiies.  It  was  with  telelcopes  made  by 
Campani  that  Callini  difcovered  the  neareit  fatellites  of 
Saturn.  They  were  made  by  the  exprefs  order  cf ' 
Louis  XIV.  and  weie  of  86,  ico,  and  136  Parilian. 
feet  focal  length. 

Campani  lold  hislenfcs  fcr  a  great  price,  .and  took, 
every  polhble  method  to  keep  his  art  of  making  theni; 
a  feeret.     His  laboratory  was  inaccefiible  to  all   tire 
world,  till  after  his  death  ;  when  it  was  purchafed  by 
Pope  Benedia  XIV.  who  made  a  prefent  of  it  to  ihc: 
academy  called  the  Injlitu'e,  eftablilhed  in  that  city;, 
and  by  the  account  which  M.  Fougeroux  has  given  ci"' 
what  he  could  difcover  trom  it,  we  learn  that  (except 
a  machine,  which  M.  Campani  conftrufted,  to  work, 
the  bafons  on  which  he  grotiad  his  glalfes)  the  good- 
ncfs  of  his  lenfes  depended  upon  the  clcarnefs  cf  his; 
glafs,  his  Venetian  tripoii,  the   paper  with  which  he- 
pohflied  his   glalfes,  and  his  great  feiU   and  addrefs 
as  a  workman.     It  was  alfo  the  general  opinion  at  Bo-  . 
logna,  that  he  owed  a  great  pait   oi  his  reputation 
to  tlie  feciecy  and  air  of  myhery  which  he  atfefled  ; 
and  that  he  made  a  great  number  of  objc;c"t  glalfes  . 
which  he  rejedled,  lho\\  ing  only  thofe  that  were  very 
good.     He  made  few  knfes  of  a  very  great  focal  di-. 
Itance  ;  and  having  the  misfortune  to  break  one  of. 
141   feet  in  two  pieces,  he  took  incredible  pains  to- 
join  the  two  parts  together,   which  he  did  at  length. 
cifeiSually,  fo  that  it  was  ufed  as  if  it  had  been  entire  ;; 
but  it   is  not  probable  that  he  v.-ould  have   taken  fo 
much  pains   about  it,  ii^,  as  he  pretended,  be  could, 
very  eafily  have  made  aaotlier  as  good,. 
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Sir  Pnil  Neillf,  Dr  Hoo'.e  fays,  made  telefcopes 
of  36  feet,  pretty  good,  and  one  of  50,  but  not  of 
j)ropi)ition;il  p;oodnefs.  Afterwards  Mr  Reive  firft, 
and  then  Mr  Cox,  who  were  the  nioft  celebrated  in 
England  as  grinders  of  optic  glali'es,  made  Ibme  good 
ones  of  50  and  60  feet  focal  diftance,  and  Mr  Cox 
made  one  of  100;  but  how  good,  Dr  Hooke  could 
not  alfert. 

ISorelH  alfo,  in  France,  made  objefl-glaffes  of  a 
great  focal  length,  one  of  which  he  prefented  to  the 
Royal  fociety  ;  but  we  do  not  find  any  particular  ac- 
ccont  of  their  goodnefs. 

With  refpeiSt  to  the  focal  length  of  telefcopes,  thefe 
and  all  others  were  far  exceeded  by  M.  Auzout,  who 
made  one  object  glafs  of  600  feet  focus;  but  he  was 
never  able  to  nr^nage  it,  fo  as  to  make  any  ufe  of  it. 
Hartfocker  is  even  fiiid  to  have  made  fome  of  a  ftiil 
greater  focal  length  ;  but  this  ingenious  mechanic, 
fiiiJiiig  it  inipollihle  10  make  ufe  of  objefl  glalfes  the 
focal  diftance  of  which  was  much  Icfs  than  this,  when 
they  veri  inclcfed  in  a  tube,  c<  nirived  a  method  of 
ufing  them  without  a  tube,  by  fixing  tliem  at  the  top 
of  a  tree,  a  high  wall,   ot  the  rcof  of  a  houfe. 

Mr  HuygsijS,  who  was  alfo  an  excellent  mechanic, 
made  conliderable  improvements  in  the  method  of 
uling  an  objefl-glafs  wiihout  a  tube.  He  placed  it 
at  the  top  of  a  very  long  pole,  having  previoully  in- 
clofed  it  in  a  iliort  tube,  which  was  made  to  turn  in 
all  diredions,  by  means  of  a  ball  and  ibcket.  Tlie 
axis  of  this  tube  he  could  command  v/ith  a  fine  filken 
Itring;  fo  as  to  bring  it  into  a  line  with  the  axis  of 
another  iliort  tube,  which  he  held  in  his  hand,  and 
v.iiich  contained  the  eye  glafs.  In  this  method  he 
could  make  ufe  of  objeft-glaifes  of  the  greateft  magni- 
fying power,  at  w-hatever  altitude  his  objecl  was,  and 
even  in  the  zenith,  provided  his  pole  was  as  long  as 
liis  tolefcppe ;  and  to  adapt  it  to  the  view  of  objefts 
of  different  altitudes,  he  had  a  contrivance  by  which 
he  could  raife  or  dcprefs  a  ftage  tliat  i'upported  his  ob- 
je.5t-glafs  at  pleafuie. 

M.  De  la  Hire  made  f^mc  improvement  in  this 
method  of  managing  the  objiift-glafs,  fixing  it  in  the 
centre  of  a  board,  and  not  in  a  tube  ;  but  as  it  is  not 
piobable  tk.at  this  method  will  ever  be  made  ufe  of, 
fince  tlie  difcovery  of  both  refiei^ling  and  achromatic 
telefcopes,  which  are  now  brought  to  great  pericclion, 
ani!  I'ave  even  micrometers  adapted  to  them,  we  lliall 
k«'  I  Jefcribe  this  apparatus  minutely  ;  but  lliall  only 
give  a  drawing  of  iVI.  Huygen's  pole,  which  with  a 
very  iliort  explanation,  wili  be  fuificient  for  the  pur- 
pofe.  In' fig.  I.  rt  reprefciits  the  pu'ily  by  the  help  of 
which  a  llage  c,  d,  e,f,  (that  fuppoits  the  objeift  glafs 
i,  and  the  apparatus  belonging  to  ic),  may  be  raife  J 
higher  or  lower  at  pleafiire;  the  whole  being  counter- 
poifed  by  the  weight  /',  fallened  to  a  firing  ^.  «,  Is 
a  weight,  by  means  of  which  the  centre  of  gravity  of 
the  apparatus  belonging  to  the  objeft  glais  is  kept  in 
the  ball  and  focket,  fo  that  it  may  be  eafiiy  managed 
by  the  llring  1  u,  and  its  axis  brought  into  a  fine  wi;h 
the  eye-glafs  at  0.     Wlien  it  was  very  dark,  JM.  Hiiy- 
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gens  was  obliged  to  make  his  objcfl-glafs  vifiblc  by  a 
l;mtern_v,  fo  conllrufted  as  to  throw  the  rays  of  light 
in  a  paralel  dircflion  up  to  it. 

The  recolledion  of  the  incredible  pains  which  phi' 
lofbphers  of  the  lall  age  took  in  making  obf;rvations, 
and  the  great  expenccs  they  were  obliged  to  be  at  for 
that  purpofe,  ihould  m;ike  usfeniible  ol'the  obligations 
we  are  under  to  fuch  men  as  Gregory,  Ncv/ton,  and 
Dollond,  who  have  enabled  us  to  get  clearer  and  more 
fatisfaflory  views  of  the  remctc  parts  of  our  fyllem, 
with  much  lifs  labour  and  expence  ;  and  Ihould  like, 
wile  make  us  more  diligent  and folicitous  to  derive  all 
the  advantages  we  poflibly  can  from  fuch  capital  im- 
provements. 

The  realcn  vi'hy  it  is  necelfary  to  make  the  common  why  dio-- 
diopciic  telelcope  fo  very  long,  is,  that  the  length  of  trie  tcic- 
tliem  miuft  be  increafcd   in  no  lefs  a  proportion  than  lioicsn.uft 
the  dup'icate  of  the  increafe    of    their    magnifying  l^*;  "''"'':  fj 
power  ;  fo  that,  in  order  to  magnify  twice  as  much  as  ^"S" 
before,  with  the  fame  light  and  diltinftneis,  the  tele- 
fcope  muft  be  lengthened  four  times  ;  and  to  magnify 
thrice  as  much,  nine  times  ;  and  lb  on.  „g 

Before  we  mention  the  refl:aing  te'^ef-.nte,  it  muil  be  Of  the  a- 
obfervcd,  tliat  M.  Au/.out,  in  a  paper  delivered  to  the  pcrturssof 
Royal  Society,  obfet  ved,  that  the  apertures  which  the  r-fritting 
objc<ft   glaifes  of  refrading  telel'copes  can  bear  with  '^'"">P^ 
diitinctnefs,  are  in  about  h  liib-duplicate  proportion  to 
their  lengths;  and  upon  this  fuppofition  he  drew  up  a 
table  of   tJie  apertures  proper  for  objeft  glaifes  of  a 
great  variety  of  focal  lengths,  irom  4  inches  to  4C0 
feet.     Upon   this  occafion,  however,  Dr  Hooke  ob- 
ferved,  that,  tlie  fame  g'afs  will  bear  a  greater  or  lefs 
aperture,  according  to  the  lefs  or  greater  light  of  the 
objecl.     If,  for  iialance,  he  was  viewing  the  fun,  or 
Venus,  or  any  of  the  fixed  flars,  he  ufed  Imaller  aper- 
tures :  but  it  he  wanted  to  view  the  moon  by   day- 
hght;  or  Saturn,  Jupiter,  or  Mars,  by  night,  he  ufed 
a  larger  aperture. 

But  the  merit  of  all  the'e  improvements  was  in  a 
manner  cancelled  by  the  difeovery  of  the  much  more 
cummodious  nfi,£ling  tele  cnpe.  For  a  r:fraclii!g  tele- 
fci'pe,  even  of  1000  feet  focus,  fuppoiing  it  poilible  to 
be  made  ufe  ci",  could  not  be  made  to  magnify  with 
dilliniSnefs  more  than  icoo  times;  whereas  a  refiefting 
telefcope,  not  exceeding  9  or  10  feet,  will  magniiy 
I  20c  times. 

"  It  muft  be  acknowledged  (fays  Dr  Smith  in  his  Hinoryof 
Conpkte  Syjiem  of  Optics],  that  Mr  James  Gregory  tf  the  leflte- 
Aberdeen  was  tlie  firll  inventor  of  ti.e  reflecting  tele-  ting  «:!> 
fcope  ;  but  his  conilruiffion  is  quite  different  from  Sir  ^^°i^- 
Ifaac  Newton's,  and  not  nearly  fo  advantageous." 

But  accordiiig  to  Dr  Pringle,  Merfennius  was  the 
man  who  entei  tained  the  firft  thougln  of  a  refiedor. 
A  telefcope  v. ilh  fpccula  he  certainly  propofed  to  the 
celebrated  Defcartes  many  years  before  Gregory's  in- 
vention, tiiough  indeed  in  a  manner  fo  very  unfatisfac- 
tory  that  Befcarte':,  who  had  given  particular  attcn- 
t'on  to  the  improvement  of  the  telefcope,  was  fo  far 
from  approving  the  prope  fal,  that  he  endeavoured  to 
convince  Mertennus  of  iti  fallacy   (b).     Dr  Smith, 

it 


ijii;  Lcttrcs  de  Lcfcartes,  torn.  ii.  printed  at  Paris  in  1657,  lett.  29.  and  32.  See  this  point  difcuiTed  by  two 
Iciirned  and  canditl  autnors,  M.  le  Roy  in  t];e  Emychpj:dia,  under  the  article  Tdcfsoj::,  and  M.  Montecula  in 
iiiil.  das  Mathem.  toin.  ii.  p..  644. 
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it  appears-  had  never  perufed  the  two  letters  of  Def. 
cartes  to  Merfennus  which  briefly  touch  on  that  fub- 
jefl. 

Again,  as  to  his  alTertion,  that  Gregory's  conftnic- 
tion  was  not  nearly  fo  advantageous  as  Newton's,  it 
may  be  accounted  for  from  having  fet  it  down  ear- 
ly in  the  compofition  ofhiswirk,  and  forgetting  to 
qualify  it  al'tcnvard?,  when,  before  the  publication,  he 
had  received  pretty  fare  information  to  the  contrary. 
Or  pel  haps  he  was  influenced  by  the  txample  of  dudt'ir 
Bradley,  who  had  been  a  moft  fuccefsful  obfcrver,  and 
yet  had  always  preferred  the  Newtonian  telefcope  to 
the  other.  But  we  nnill  certainly  adjudge  thefupe- 
riority  to  the  latter,  as  that  is  now,  and  lias  been  i'ur 
feveral  years  pail,  the  only  inllrunient  of  the  kind  in 
requeft. 

Gregory,  a  young  raan  of  an  uncommon  genius, 
was  led  to  the  invention,  in  feeking  to  correiEl  two  im- 
perfe(^ions  of  die  common  telefcope  :  the  firil  was  its 
too  great  length,  which  made  it  Itfs  manageable  ;  the 
fccond  the  incorreflneii,  of  tlie  image.  Mathemati- 
cians had  demonftrated,  that  a  pencil  of  rays  could 
not  be  colle<51ed  in  a  fuigle  point  by  a  fpherical  lens ; 
and  alfo,  that  the  image  tranfmitied  by  fuch  a  lens 
would  be  in  fome  decree  incu!v..ted.  Thefe  incon- 
veniences he  believed  would  be  obviated  by  fubfii:ucing 
for  the  objefl-glais  a  metalic  fpeculum,  of  a  parabo- 
lic figure,  to  receive  tlie  image,  and  to  refltft  it  to- 
wards a  fmall  fpeculum  of  the  fame  metal  :  this  ajain 
was  to  return  the  image  to  an  eye-^lafs  placed  behind 
the  great  fpeculum,  which  for  that  purpofe  was  to  be 
perforated  in  its  centre.  This  conllruiftion  he  publilh- 
ed  in  1663,  in  his  Optica  Prsmo'a.  But  as  Gregory, 
by  his  own  account,  was  endowed  with  no  mechan- 
ical dexterity,  nor  could  find  any  workmen  capable  of 
realizing  his  invention,  after  fome  fruitlefs  attempts  in 
that  way  he  was  obliged  to  give  up  the  purl'uit;  and 
probably,  had  not  fome  new  difcoveries  been  made  in 
light  and  colours,  a  refrafiing  telefcope  v>'ould  never 
more  have  been  thought  of,  confideiii;g  the  difficulty 
of  the  execiuion,  and  the  fmall  advanta'^es  that  could 
accrue  from  it,  deducible  from  the  piinciples  of  optics 
that  were  then  known. 

But  Newton,  whofe  gcnias  for  experimental  know- 
ledge was  equal  to  that  for  geometry,  happily  inter- 
pofed,  and  faved  this  noble  invention  from  well  nigh 
perifliivig  In  its  infant-ftate.  He  likewife  at  an  early 
period  of  life  had  applied  himfelf  to  the  improvement 
of  the  teleicope  ;  but  imagining  that  Gregory's  fpe- 
cula  were  neither  very  neceifary,  nor  likely  to  be  exe- 
cuted, he  began  with  profecuting  the  views  of  Defcar- 
tes,  who  aimed  at  making  a  more  pcrfeift  image  of  an 
obje>fl:,  by  grinding  lenfes,  not  to  the  figure  of  a  fphere, 
but  to  that  of  one  of  the  conic  feilions.  Now,  whilll 
he  was  thus  employed,  three  years  after  Gregory's 
publication,  he  happened  to  take  to  the  examination 
of  the  colours  formed  by  a  prifm,  and  having  by  the 
means  of  that  fimple  inllrument  difcovered  the  diffe- 
rent refrangibility  of  the  rays  of  light,  he  then  per- 
ceived th^t  the  errors  of  telefcopes,  aiiling  from  that 
caufe  alone,  were  feme  hundred  times  greater  than 
fuch  as  were  occafioned  by  the  fpherical  figure  of 
lenfes.  This  circumRance  forced,  as  it  were,  Newton 
to  fall  into  Gregory's  track,  and  to  turn  liis  thoughts 
to  refleiffors.,    «'    The    different  refrangibility  of  the 


rays  of  light  (fays  he,  in  a  letter  to  Mr  Oldenburg, 
fecrctai-y  to  the  Royal  Society,  dated  in  Feb.  1672) 
made  me  take  reflexions  into  confideration  :  and  find- 
ing them  regidar,  fo  that  the  angle  of  reflexion  of  all 
forts  of  rays  was  equal  to  the  angle  of  incidence,  I  un- 
derftood  that  by  their  mediation  optic  inflrumcnt^ 
might  be  brought  to  any  degree  of  pcrfeftiou  imagin- 
able, providing  a  reflec^ting  fubftance  could  be  i'ound 
which  would  polifh  as  finely  as  glals,  and  refiea:  as 
much  light  as  glals  tranfmits  and  the  art  of  c-mirnu- 
nicating  to  it  a  parabolic  figure  be  alfo  obtained.  A- 
midll  theft-  thouglits  I  was  forced  from  Camliridge  by 
the  intervening  plague,  and  it  was  more  than  two  years 
before  I  pi-oceedcd  further." 

It  appears,  then,  that  if  Newton  was  not  the  fird 
inventor  of  the  refleaing  telefcope,  he  was  the  main 
and  effcftuaj  inventor.  By  the  force  of  his  admirable 
genius,  he  fell  upon  th's  new  property  of  light;  and 
thereby  found,  that  all  lenfes  of  whatever  figure,  would 
be  affected  more  or  Icfs  with  fuch  prii'matic  aljerrations 
of  the  rays  as  would  be  an  infuperable  oL  flacle  to  the 
perfeflion  of  a  dioptric  telefcope. 

It  was  tow.ards  the  end  of  166S,  or  in  the  beginning 
of  the  tollowing  year,  when  Newton,  being  thus  obli- 
ged toli.ive  recoarfe  to  reflectors,  and  not  relying  on 
any  artificer  for  making  his  fpecula,  fet  about  the  work 
himfelf,  and  early  in  the  year  1672  completed  two 
fmall  reflecting  telefcopes.  In  thefe  he  ground  the 
great  fpeculum  into  a  fpherical  concave  ;  not  but  that 
he  approved  if  the  parab  .lie  form  propofed  by  Gre- 
gory, th  'Ugh  he  found  himfi^lf  un.ible  to  accomplilh 
it.  In  the  letter  that  accompanied  one  c  f  thefe  in- 
ftruments  which  he  p  efented  to  the  Society  he  writes, 
"  that  though  he  tiien  defpaired  of  performing  that 
work  (to  wit,  the  parabolic  figure  of  the  great  fpecu- 
lum) by  geometrical  rules,  yet  he  doubted  not  but 
tliat  the  thing  might  in  fome  meafure  be  accompliilie  J 
by  mechanical  devices." 

Not  lefs  did  the  difficulty  appear  to  find  a  metallic 
fubftance  that  would  be  of  a  proper  hardncf^,,  have  ilie 
fewelf  pores,  and  receive  the  fmoothell;  polilh  :  a  dif- 
ficulty in  truth  which  he  deemed  almofl;  unfurmount- 
able,  when  he  confideted,  that  every  irregularity  in  a 
reflecling  furface  would  make  the  rays  of  light  ftray 
five  or  fix  times  moi-e  out  of  tlieir  due  courfe,\han  the: 
like  irregularties  in  a  retracing  one.  In  another  let- 
ter, written  foon  after,  he  tells  the  feci-etary,  "  that 
he  was  very  fenfible  that  metal  refleds  lefs  light  than 
glafs  tranfmits  ;  but  as  he  had  found  fome  metalic 
fubftances  to  be  more  flrongly  refleaive  than  others, 
to  polifh  better,  and  to  be  fi-eer  from  tarnilhing 
than  others,  fo  he  hoped  tliat  there  might  in  time 
be  found  out  fome  fublhtnces  much  freer  from  thefe- 
inco:iveniences  than  any  yet  known."  Newton  there- 
foi-e  laboured  till  he  found  a  ccmpofition  tliat  anfwer- 
ed  in  fome  degree,  and  left  it  to  thofe  who  fliould 
come  after  him  to  find  a  better,  and  prefented  a  re- 
flecling telefcope  to  the  Royal  Society  from  whom  he 
received  fuch  dianks  as  were  due  to  i'o  curious  and  va- 
luable a  prefent.  And  Huygens,  one  of  the  greatell. 
geniufesof  the  age,  and  himfelf  a  dillinguilhed  impro- 
ver of  the  refraftor,  no  fooner  was  informed  by  Mr 
Oldenburg  of  the  difcovcry,  than  he  wrote  in  anfv.-;r 
"  that  it  was  an  admirable  telefcope  ;.  and  that  Mr 
Newton. had  wxU.  confidcred  the  advantage  which  a 
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concave  fpcciilum  liaJ  above  convex  glaHos  in  collcdV- 
iii'>'  the  parallel  rays,  which  accoriiiiig  to  his  own  cal- 
cuhition  was  very  great.  Hence  that  Mr  Ncwtoa 
couki  give  a  far  greater  aperture  tn  ihat  fpeculum  than 
tv)  an  objedl-glal's  of  the  ftme  diil.mce  of  focus,  and 
confcriUcnr.ly  magnify  much  more  in  this  way  than  by 
an  ordinary  tclefcope  :  Bcfidcs,  that  by  the  reflcftor 
he  avoided  an  inconvenience  infeparable  from  objed- 
flallc?,  which  were  the  obliquity  of  both  their  fur- 
faces,  which  vitiated  the  refraclion  of  the  rays  that 
pafs  towards  the  fides  of  the  glafs,  and  did  more  hurt 
lli:m  men  vrerc  aware  cf :  Again,  that  by  the  mere 
rcfie>.Tion  of  the  metalline  fpecu'um  there  were  not  fo 
many  rays  loil;  as  in  glades,  which  reflcclcd  a  confide- 
r.-ikle  quantity  by  each  of  their  fiirfaccs,  and  befidcs  in- 
tercepted mary  of  them  by  the  obfcurity  of  their  mat- 
ter: That  the  mai^i  liufinefs  w.-u.ld  be,  to  lind  a  mat- 
ter lor  the  fpeculum  tliatv;.Mild  bear  as  good  and  even 
a  polilh  as  glafs.  Laftly,  he  believed  that  Mr  N.:wton 
li.ulnot  been  without  confidcriag  tlie  advantage  which 
a  parabolic  fpeculum  v,'ould  Inive  over  a  fpherical  one 
in  this  con;lru<fli(  n ;  but  had  defp.iiicd,  ai  he  liimfelf 
had  done,  of  working  other  furfa:cs  than  fplierical 
ones  with  dueexaiflnefs."  Huygens  was  not  fatisfied 
with  thus  cxprelling  to  the  focicty  his  high  approba- 
tion of  the  late  invention  ;  but  drew  up  a  favourable 
account  of  the  new  telcfccpe,  which  he  caufed  to 
be  publilhed  in  the  joiirral  (fes  Scirans  for  the  year 
161  z,  and  by  tliat  channel  it  was  foon  known  over 
Europe. 

But  how  excellent  foever  the  contrivance  was ;  how 
well  foevir  fupported  and  announced  to  die  public  : 
yet  whether  it  was  tliat  the  artifts  were  deterred  by 
the  difriculiy  and  labour  cf  the  work,  or  that  the  dif- 
coveries  even  of  a  Newton  were  not  to  be  exempted 
f;om  the  general  i'atality  attending  great  and  ufeful  in- 
ventions, the  maUri'T  a  Jluiv  end  'vexatious  progrefs  to  the 
ju'.hors  ;  the  fact  is,  that  excepting  an  uniuccefsful 
attempt  which  the  fociety  made  by  employing  an 
atificer  to  imitate  the  Newtonian  conftruflion,  but 
upon  a  larger  fcale,  and  a  difguifed  Gregorian  tele- 
ico-^z  fet  up  by  Caifegrain  abroad  as  a  rival  to  New- 
ton's and  that  in  tlicory  on"y  (for  it  never  was  put  in 
execution  by  the  anther  S  no  vefiearcr  was  heard  of  for 
nearly  half  a  century  after.  But  when  that  period  was 
tlupfcd,  a  refleaing  telefcops  was  a:  l.i.T;  produced  to 
the  world  of  ihe  Newtonian  ccnft'.  uflion  by  Dr  Had- 
Icv,  which  the  author  had  the  fatisfaaion  to  find 
e;;ecuted  in  fueh  a  minner  as  left  no  room  to  fear 
that  the  invention  would  any  longer  continue- in  ob- 
fcniitv. 

This  memorable  event  v/as  rwing  to  the  genius 
dexterity,  and  application,  of  Mr  Hadley  the  i.i- 
ventor  of  the  reP.eifting  quadrant,  another  nr  ofl  va- 
luable inftrument.  The  two  telefeopcs  which  New- 
ton had  made  were  but  iix  iitches  Icng,  were  held 
in  the  hand  for  viewing  objeifts,  and  in  power  were 
compared  to  a  fix-feet  reiVactor :  whereas  Had- 
ley's  was  above  five  feet  long,  was  provided  v.-ith  a 
ivell-ccntrived  apparatus  for  managing  it  and  equalled 
in  perf  rmance  the  fimious  a-iial  teic.cope  ot  Huy- 
gens of  12^  feet  in  length,  f^xcepting  as  to  the  man- 
ner of  makui"-  t'le  fpecuia,  we  have,  in  tiie  tranladlions 
cf  1723,  a  complete  d^rciip'.ion,  with  a  figure,  of  Jjis 
tclefcope,  together  with  that  of  the  machine  for  mo- 
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ving  it ;  but  by  a  Grange  omiflion,  Newton's  riiRic  ii 
not  once  mentioned  in  that  paper,  fo  that  any  pcr- 
fon  not  acquainted  with  the  lii;lory  of  the  inven- 
tion, and  reading  that  account  only,  might  be  apt 
to  conclude  that  Hadlcy  had  been  the  fule  contriver 
ofit. 

The  fame  celebrated  artift,  after  fini(hing  two  tcle- 
fcopcs  of  the  Newtonian  ccnftruflion,  accomplKhed  a 
third  in  the  Gregorian  way  ;  but,  it  would  fcem,  Icfs 
fuccefs.ully,  by  Dr  Smith's  declaring  fo  iliongly  in 
favour  of  the  other.  Mr  Hadlcy  fpared  no  pains  to 
inlirudt  Mr  Molyneux  and  tlie  reverend  Dr  Bradley  ; 
and  when  thofc  gentlemen  had  made  a  fufficicnt  'pro- 
ficiency in  ilieart,  being  defirous  that  thefc  telefcopcs 
flinuld  become  more  public,  they  liberally  commn".ica- 
tcd  tofomecfthe  principal  iuftrument-makers of  Lon- 
don  the  knowledge  they  had  acquired  from  him.  Now 
fuch  fchclavs,  as  it  is  <^,\'i'j  to  imagine,  (oon  advanced 
beyond  their  mailers,  and  con-.j-'.eted  reflefturs  by 
other  and  better  methods  than  what  had  b--en  taught 
them. 

Certain  it  is,  at  lead,  that  Mr  James  Short,  as  early 
as  the  year  1734,  had  lignalized  himfclf  at  Edinburgh 
by  his  work  of  this  kind.  Mr  Maclaurin  wrote  tha.t 
year  to  Dr  Jurin,  "  that  Mr  Short,  who  had  bc- 
gim  with  making  glafs  fpecuia,  was  then  applying 
himfelf  to  improve  the  metallic  ;  and  that  by  taking 
care  of  the  figure,  he  was  enablcel  to  give  them 
larger  apertures  tlian  others  had  done  ;  and  that  upon 
the  whole  they  furpalled  in  psifee^ion  ail  that  he  had 
feen  of  other  wcrkmen."  He  added,  "  that  Mr 
Short's  telefeopes  were  all  of  the  Gregoiian  contrac- 
tion ;  and  that  he  had  much  improved  that  excellent 
invention."  Tl:is  charafter  of  excellence  Mr  Short 
maintained  to  the  Lift  ;  and  v/ith  more  facility,  as 
he  had  been  well  grounded  both  in  the  geometrical 
and  philofophical  principles  cf  optics,  and  upon  die 
whole  was  a  moll  intelligent  per.'bn  in  whatever  rela- 
ted to  his  profeflron.  It  was  fuppofed  he  had  fallen, 
upon  a  method  of  giving  the  parabolic  figute  to  his 
g:eat  fpeculum  :  a  point  of  perfection  that  Gregory 
and  Newton  hid  wilhed  for,  but  defpaired  of  attain- 
ing ;  and  that  Hadley  had  never,  as  far  as  we  know, 
attempted  either  in  his  Newtonian  or  Gregoiian  te- 
lefcope.  Mr  Short  indeed  faid  he  lud  acquired  that 
faculty,  but  never  would  teil  by  what  peeiiliir  means 
he  elTected  it;  fo  that  the  fccret  of  working  that  con- 
ligur-tion,  whatever  it  was,  as  far  as  it  then  appear- 
eel  died  with  tliat  ingeni  us  artiil:.  Mr  Muelge,  how- 
ever, hath  lately  re;ilifed  the  expectation  of  Sir  liiiac 
Nev.ton,  who,  above  100  yc.irs  agi,  prefaged  that 
the  public  would  one  day  poffefs  a  parabolic  fpeculum, 
not  accompli;lieJ  by  mathematical  ruics,  but  by  me- 
chanical devices. 

Tiiis  was  a  defderatum,    hut  it  was  not  the  only  J 

want  fiipplicd  by  this   gentleman:  he  has  taught  us  'i**'. 

likewife  a  better  compolition  of  metals  for  the  fpecu-  * 

la,  how  to  grind  them  better,  and  how  to  give  them  ;i 
liner  polifii  ;  and  this  laH  part,  (namely,  die  poh(h), 
he  remarks,  was  the  moll  diliicult  and  elfential  cf  the  . 

whole  operation.  "  In  a  word  (fa;  s  Sir  John  Pringle), 
I  am  of  opinion,  there  is  no  optician  in  this  great  eity 
(whleh  hath  been  fo  long  and  fo  juilly  renowned  for 
ingenious  and  dexterous  makers  of  every  kind  <f  ma- 
thematical inlh-uine.its)  fo  partial  to  his  ov/n  abilitijs 
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as  not  to  actnowlede?,  that,  however  fonic  parts  of 
the  meclianicjl  proceis  now  difclofcd  miglit  have  been 
known  before  by  individuals  of  the  proftllion,  yet 
that  Mr  Mndije  has  opened  to  them  all  fomc  new 
and  important  ligl'.:s,  and  upon  the  whole  hath 
greatly  improved  the    art  of  making  refleifling  tele- 

98  fcopes." 
Mr  Ed-  The  late  reverend  and  ingenious  Jolm  Edwards  dc- 
Mfards'sitn-  voted  much  of  liis  time   to  tlie   improvement  of  rc- 
P^f""""  fleainff    telefcopes,    and  brought   them  to  fuch  per- 

feftion,  that  Dr  Malkelyne,  the  altronomer  royal, 
found  telefcopes  conflruifted  by  him  to  fuipafs  in 
hrightnefs,  and  otlier  eflentials,  thofe  of  the  fame  fize 
made  by  the  bell  artifts  in  I^ondon.  The  chief  ex- 
cellence of  his  telefcopes  arifes  Irom  tlie  compofition, 
which,  fi-om  various  tr'als  on  metals  and  femimetals, 
he  difcovered  for  the  fpccuh,  and  f;om  the  true  pa- 
rabolic figure,  whicli,  by  long  praiftice,  he  had  found 
a  method  of  giving  them,  preferable  to  any  that  v/as 
known  before  him.  His  direftions  for  the  cmpofition 
of  fpecula,  and  for  calling,  grinding,  and  polifliing 
tliem,  were  publifhed,  by  order  of  the  commiifioners 
of  longitude,  at  the  end  of  the  Nautical  Almanack 
for  the  year  1787.  'i'o  the  fame  almanack  is  alfo  an- 
nexed his  account  of  tlie  caufe  and  cure  of  the  tre- 
mors which  particularly  affeft  refledling  telefcopes  more 
than  refradling  ones,  together  with  remarks  on  the 
faid  tremors  by  Dr  Malkelyne.     See  Telescope. 

99  But  in  conflruifling  retlefling  telefcopes  ot   extra- 
ITlerfchel  s  Qj-Jin^ry  magnifying  powers,    Dr  Herfchel  has  dif- 

impro  >  e-  pj^^g^j  f|. m  a^d  ingenuity  furpafling  all  his  predecelfors 
in  this  department  of  mechanics.  He  has  made  tliem 
from  7,  10,  20,  to  even  40  feet  in  length;  and  with 
the  inftrument  of  thefe  latter  dimenfions  he  is  now  em- 
ployed in  making  difcoveries  in  aflrouomy.  Of  its 
conftruflion,  magnifying  powers,  and  the  curious  col- 
lection of  machinery  by  which  it  is  fupported  and 
moved  from  one  part  of  tlie  heavens  to  another,  ac- 
counts will  be  given  under  the  word  Telescope. 

The  greateft  improvement  in  refraclhig  telefcopes 
hitherto  made  public  (c)  is  that  of  Mr  Dollond,   of 
which  an  account  has   already  been  given  in  a  preced- 
ing feftion,  wherein  his  difcoveries  in  the  i'cience  of 
Optics  were  explained.     But,  befides  the  obligation 
v/e  are  under  to  him  for  correfling  the  aberration  of 
the  rays  of  liglit  in  the  focus  of  objedl-glafles,  arifing 
from  their  different  rcfrangibility,  he  made  another 
confiderable  im.provement  in  telefcopes,  viz.  by  cor- 
refling,  in  a  great  meafure,  both  this  kind  of  aber- 
ration, and  alfo  that  which  arifes  from  the  fpherical 
form  of  lenfes,  by  an  expedient  of  a  very  different 
nature;  viz,  iucreafing  the  number  of  eye-glaffes. 
If  any  perfon,  fiiys  he,  would  have  the  vifual  angle 
lAccountof  qC  jj  telefcopeto  contain  20  degrees,  the  extreme  pen- 
\  ^  1,'°-  '.    <^''^  °f  '^"^  ^^"''^  muft  be  bent  or  refrafled  in  an  angle 
•rovements  of  1°  degrees ;  which,  if  it  be  performed  by  one  eye- 
glafs,  will  caufe  an  abberration  from  the  figure,  in  pro- 
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portion  to  the  cube  of  that  angle  ;  but  if  two  glafTes 
iirc  fo  proportioned  and  fituatcd,  as  that  tli;  rcfraffioii 
mayb;  equally  divided  between  them,  they  will  each 
of  them  produce  a  refraiff  ion  equal  to  half  the  required 
angle;  and  t!;crclbrc,  the  aberration  being  in  propor- 
tion to  the  cube  of  half  the  angl-  taken  "twice  ever, 
will  be  but  a  fourth  part  of  that  v/hicli  is  in  pr-:por- 
tion  to  the  cube  of  the  v.'holc  angle;  bccauJe  twice 
the  cube  of  i  is  but  ^  of  the  cube  of  2  ;  fo  the  aber- 
ration from  the  figure,  where  two  cyc-glaffcs  arc- 
rightly  proportioned,  is  but  a  fourth  of  what  it  mull 
unavoidably  be,  where  the  whole  is  performed  by  a 
fingle  eye-glafs.  By  the  fame  way  of  reafoning,  when 
the  refraiflion  is  divided  between  tlu'cc  glaffcs,  the 
aberration  will  be  found  to  b:  but  the  ninth  part  of 
what  would  be  produced  Irom  a  fingle  glafs ;  be:aufc 
three  times  the  cube  of  i  is  but  one  ninth  of  the  cube 
of  3.  Whence  it  appears,  that  by  cncreafing  the  num- 
ber of  eyeglades,  the  indiHinftncrs  which  is  obfer- 
ved  near  tlie  borders  of  the  field  of  a  telefcope  maj 
be  very  much  dlminiihed,  though  not  entirely  lakea 
away. 

The  method  of  correifling  the  errors  arifing  from 
the  different  refrangiliility  of  light  is  of  a  different  con- 
fideration  from  the  former.  For,  whereas  the  errors 
from  the  figure  can  only  be  diminiflied  in  a  certain 
proportion  according  to  the  number  of  glaffes,  in  this 
they  may  be  entirely  correrted  by  the  addition  of  only 
one  glafs  ;  as  we  find  in  the  aflrononiical  telefcope,  that 
two  eye-glaffes,  rightly  proportioned,  will  caufe  the 
edges  of  objefts  to  appear  free  from  colours,  quite  to 
the  borders  of  the  field.  Alfo  in  the  day -telefcope, 
where  no  more  than  two  eye-glaffes  are  abfolutely  ne- 
celfary  for  erecting  the  objeft,  we  find,  that  by  the 
addition  of  a  third,  rightly  fituated,  the  colours,  which 
would  otherwife  make  the  image  confuted,  are  entirely 
removed.  This,  however,  is  to  be  underftood  with 
fome  limitation  :  for  though  the  different  colours  into 
which  the  extreme  pencils  mufl  necelfarily  be  divided 
by  the  edges  of  the  eye-glaffes,  may  in  this  manner 
be  brought  to  the  eye  in  a  direclion  parallel  to  each 
other,  fo  as,  by  the  humours  of  the  eye,  to  be  made 
to  converge  to  a  point  on  the  retina ;  yet,  if  the  glaffes 
exceed  a  certain  length,  the  colours  may  be  fpread  tio 
wide  to  be  capable  of  being  admitted  tlnough  tlic 
pupil  or  aperture  of  the  eye;  which  is  the  reafon,  that 
in  long  telefcopes,  conflrufted  in  the  common  manner, 
with  three  eye-glaifes,  the  field  is  always  very  mucli 
contraifted. 

Thefe  confiderations  fird  fet  Mr  Dollond  on  contri- 
ving how  to  enlarge  the  field,  by  increafing  the  num- 
ber of  eye-glaffes  without  any  hinderance  to  the  diflinft- 
nefs  or  brighnefs  of  the  image  ;  and  though  others 
had  been  about  the  fame  work  before,  yet,  obferviug 
that  fome  five-glafs  telefcopes  which  were  then  made 
would  admit  of  farther  improvement,  he  endeavoured 
to  conflrucl  one  with  the  fame  number  of  glaffes  in  a 
M  m  better 
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(o)  Dr  Blair's  difcovcry,  mentioned  n°  19,  will  undoubtedly  lead  to  improvements  fuperior  to  thofe  of 
Doi'ond;  but  ashis  memoir  on  the  fubject  is  not  yet  publillied,  we  feel  not  ourfelves  at  liberty  to  make  longer 
extrads  from  it.  The  reader  will  fee  the  whole  in  the  Philufophical  Tranfaflions  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
Edinburgh,  whenever  that  body  fliall  be  pleafcd  to  favour  the  public  with  a  third  volume  of  its  learned 
labours. 
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better  manner ;  wliicli  fo  far  nnfwered  his  expeftations, 
:is  to  be  allowed  by  the  bed  judges  to  be  a  confider- 
able  impiovemcnt  on  the  tornier. 

Encouraged  by  this  liiccefs,  he  refolved  tn  try  if  he 
could  not  niake  fome  farther  enlargement  of  the  field, 
by  the  addition  of  another  glafs,  and  by  placing  and 
proportioning  the  glaffes  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  cor- 
rea  the  abenations  as  much  as  pofi'.ble,  whhout  any 
detriment  to  tiie  dillin<51nefs  ;  and  at  lall  he  obtained  as 
large  a  field  as  is  convenient  or  necell'ary,  and  that  even 
in  tlie  longeft  teleicopes  that  c^n  be  made. 

Thcfe  tclefcope;  with  fix  piaffes  having  been  well  re- 
ceived, and  fome  of  them  being  gone  into  foreign  parts, 
it  feenied  a  proper  time  to  the  author  to  fettle  the  date 
of  his  invention;  on  which  account  he  drew  up  a  letter, 
which  he  addieffed  to  Mr  Short,  and  which  was  read 
jpj        at  the  Royal  Society,  March  i.  1753*. 
XTrSmith's      Various  other  attempts  were  made  about  tliis  time  to 
propolai  to  fhorten  and  otherwife  improve  tolefcopes.     Among 
Hiortcn  te.  thcfe  we  mufl:  juft  mention  that  of  Mr  Caleb  Smiih, 
lekopes.      „,},o^  ^f^^j.  giving  much  attention  to  the  fubjed,  thought 
that  he  had  found  itpoliihle  to  reftify  the  errors  which 
arii'e  from  the  different  degrees  of  rcfrangibility,  on  the 
principle  that  the  fines  of  refradion,  or  rays  differently 
refrangible,  are  to  one  anoiher  in  a  given  proportion, 
when  their  fines  of  incidence  are  equal;  and  the  method 
vhich  lie  propcfcd  for   this   purpofe  was  to  make  the 
fpcculums  of  g'afs  inftead  of  metal,  the  two  furfaces 
having  diiTcrent  degrees  of  concavity.     But  we  do  not 
fi:id  that  his  fcheme  was  ever  executed;  nor  is  it  pro- 
bable, forreafons  which  have  been  mentioned,  that  any 
advantage  could  be  made  of  it. 
Erul?oriaI       To  Mr  Short  we  are  indebted  for  the  excellent  con- 
td'efcoiic,    trivance  of  an  equatorial  telefcope,  or,  as  he  likcwife 
or  portable  called  it,  2.  porlable  olfirvalory  ;  for  with  it  pretty  accu- 
ooftrva-      j^jg  obfervations  may  be  made  with  very  little  trouble, 
*'"'^*  by  thofe  who  have  no  buildir.g  adapted  to  the  purpofe. 

The  inftrument  confifts  of  an  ingenious  piece  of  ma- 
chinery, by  the  help  of  which  a  telefcope  mounted 
upon  it  may  be  direfled  to  any  degree  of  right  afcen- 
J'lon  or  declination,  fo  that  the  place  of  any  of  the 
lieavtnly  liodies  being  known,  they  may  be  found 
witliout  any  trouble,  even  in  the  day-time.  Alfo, 
being  made  to  turn  parallel  to  the  equator,  any  cbjedt 
is  eafily  kept  in  view,  or  recovered,  without  moving 
the  eye  from  its  fituation.  By  this  inftrument,  Mr 
Short  informs  us,  that  moft  of  the  ftars  of  the  firft 
and  fecond  magnitude  have  been  feen  even  at  mid- 
day, and  the  fun  fhining  bright;  as  alfo  Mercury, 
Venus,  and  Jupiter.  Saturn  and  Mars  are  not  fo  eafy 
to  be  feen,  on  account  of  the  faintnefs  of  their  light, 
except  when  the  fun  is  but  a  few  hours  above  the  ho- 
rizon. This  particular  effect  depends  upon  the  tele- 
fcope excluding  almoft  all  the  light,  except  what 
comes  from  the  objeft  itfelf,  and  which  might  otlier- 
wife  efface  the  impreilion  made  by  its  weaker  light 
upon  the  eye.  Any  telefcope  of  the  fame  magnif)ing 
power  would  have  the  fame  effefc,  could  we  be  fure  of 
pointing  it  right.  For  the  fame  reafon,  alfo,  it  is  that 
liars  are  vifible  in  the  day-time  fr;'m  the  bottom  of  a 
deep  pit.  Mr  Ramfden  has  lately  invented  v.p-jrtahle 
nl'jervaUry  or  equatorial  telefccpe,  which  may  perhaps 
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fuperfcde  the  ufe  of  Mr  Short's.     See  Astrohomv, 

n"  504.  .         '^3 

In  order  to  enable  us  to  fcj  the  fixed  ftars  in  the  Howtoob 
day  time,    it  is  neceflary  to'  exclude  the  extraneous  f«rv<:  the 

light  as  much  as  poiTible.     For  this  reafon  the  greater  '"""'."  '"' 
•  ,-  ■  r  1  /•  •       r  1    ^i  daytime. 

m:ignilying  power  or  any  telekopc  is  uleu,  the  miOre 

eafily  a  fixed  ftar  will  be  diftinguiJhed  in  the  day-time; 
the  light  of  the  ftar  remaining  the  fame  in  all  magni- 
fying powers  of  t!ie  fame  telefcope,  but  the  ground 
upon  wjifth  it  is  feen  becoming  darker  by  incrcafing 
the  magnifying  power  ;  and  the  vifibility  of  a  ftar  de- 
pends very  much  upon  the  difference  between  its  own 
light  and  that  of  the  ground  upon  which  it  is  feen.  A 
fixed  itar  will  be  very  nearly  equally  vifible  with  tele- 
fcopes  of  veiy  different  apertures,  provided  the  magni- 
fying power  remains  the  f  ime. 

If  a  comet,  or  any  other  heavenly  body,  be  viev/ed 
through  this  equatorial  telefcope,  properly  rectified,  it 
is  feen  inmiediately  by  the  help  of  the  fame  machinery 
what  is  its  true  place  in  the  heavens.  Other  aftrono- 
mical  problems  may  alfo  be  folved  by  it,  with  great 
eafe  and  certainty.  104 

M.  ./Epinus  propofes  to  bend  the  tubes  of  long  te-  Mr  tpi- 
lefcopes  at  right  angles,  fixing  a  plane  mirror  in  the  nusspro- 
anale,  in  order  to  make  them  more  commodious  for  '""  ■*;. '"' 
viewmg  objects  near  the  zenith  ot  the  oblervcr;  and  the  tubes  0 
he  gives  particular  inftruftions  how  to  make  them  in  tclcfcopes. 
this  form,  efpecially  when  they  are  furnilhed  with  mi- 
crometers.    We  are  alio  informed  that  a  little  plane 
fpeculum  is  fometimcs  placed  between  the  laft  eye-glafs 
and  the  eye  in  the  refie>5ting  telefcopes,  at  an  angle  of 
45°,  for  the  lame  purpofe. 

The  invention  of  Microscopes  was  not  much  later  Hiftory  of 
than  that  of  telefcopes  ;  and,  according  to  Bovellus,  nucrofcoff 
whofe  account  we  do  not  find  to  have  been  called  in 
queftion  by  any  perfon,  we  are  indebted  for  them  to 
the  fame  au'hor,  at  leail  to  Z.  Janfen,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  his  fon  ;  and  for  tins  latter  favour  we  may, 
perhaps,  be  confidered  as  under  more  obhgation  to 
th<;m  than  for  the  former,  the  microfcope  having  more 
various  and  extcnfiVe  ufes,  with  refped  to  philofophy, 
than  the  telefcope.  In  our  ideas,  however,  it  ap- 
pears fomething  greater,  and  more  extraordinary,  to 
be  able  to  fee  objects  too  diftant  to  be  perceived  by 
the  naked  eye,  than  thofe  that  are  too  near  to  be  feen 
by  us ;  and  rhorefore  there  is  mere,  of  the  fublime  in 
the  telefcope  than  the  microfcope.  Thefe  two  iuftrii- 
ments,  though  different  in  their  application,  are  not- 
w-ithftanding  ver  •  fimilar  ;  as  both  of  them  affift  us 
in  tlie  difcovery  of  objects  that  we  muft  otherwife  have 
remained  unacquainted  with,  by  enlarging  the  angle 
which  they  fubtend  at  the  eye. 

The  Janfens,  hov.'ever,  have  not  always  enjoyed 
undifturbed,  that  fliare  of  reputation  to  which  they 
feem  to  be  entitled,  with  refpecl  either  to  the  telefcops 
or  the  microfcope.  The  difcovery  of  the  latter,  in  par- 
ticular, has  generally  been  confidered  as  more  ur.cor- 
tain  than  that  of  the  former.  All  that  many  writers 
fay  we  can  depend  upon  is,  that  microfcopes  'Acre  firft 
ufed  in  Germany  about  the  year  1621.  Others  fay 
pofitively,  that  this  iallrument  wa^  the  contrivance  of 

Cor- 


*  This  paragraph  is  extrafted  from  this  paper  in  theTranfaftions  ;  but  Dullond's  improvement  there  defcribed, 
is  not  accompanied  by  any  diagram.  For  a  minute  actouTit  of  it,  and  of  eye-pi  ;ccs  in  general,fes  LudlatnU  Ejftys. 
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Cornelius  Drcbell,  no  philofophor,  but  a  man  of  ciirio- 
fity  and  ingenuity,  who  alfo  invented  the  thermometer. 
According  to  Borellus,  Zacliarias  Jani'en  and  his 
fon  preientcd  llie  firfl  microfcopes  they  had  conftrnft- 
ed  to  prince  Maurice,  and  Albert  archduke  of  Au- 
ftria.  William  Borcll,  wlio  gives  this  account  in  a 
letter  to  his  brother  Peter,  fays,  that  when  he  was  am- 
balfador  in  England,  in  1619,  Cornelius  Drebell,  with 
wh'im  he  was  intimately  ac<|uainted,  fhowed  him  a  nii- 
crofcope,  which  he  faid  was  the  fame  the  archduke 
had  given  him,  and  hid  been  made  by  Janfen  himfelf. 
This  inftrument  was  not  fo  ihort  as  they  are  generally 
miide  at  prefent,  but  u'as  fix  t'ect  long,  confining  of  a 
tube  of  gilt  copper,  an  inch  in  diameter,  fupported  by 
three  brafs  pillars  in  the  Ihape  of  dolphins,  on  a  bafe 
jp(;  of  ebony,  on  which  the  fmall  objects  were  placed. 
Micro-  This  microfcope  was  evidently  a  compound  one,  or 

fcope  inaile  rather  fomething  betwixt  a  tclefcope  and  a  micro- 
by  Janfen,  fcope,  what  we  ilio\ild  now,  perhaps,  choofe  to  call 
a  megalpfcopp ;  fo  that  it  is  pofhble  that  fingle  micro- 
fcopes might  have  been  known,  and  in  ufe,  fome 
time  before:  but  perhaps  nobody  thought  of  giving 
that  name  to  fingle  lenfes  ;  though,  from  the  firft  ufe  of 
lenfes,  they  could  not  but  have  been  ufed  for  the  pnr- 
\,o\t  of  ma^;n!fying  fmall  objeils.  In  this  fenie  we 
have  feen,  that  even  the  ancients  were  in  poirellion  of 
microfcopes;  and  it  appeals  irom  Jamblicus  and  Plu- 
tarchj  quoted  by  Dr  Rogers,  that  iliey  gave  fuch  in- 
flruments  as  they  ufed  for  this  purpofe  the  name  of 
dioptra.  As  fpeflacles  were  certainly  in  ufe  long  be- 
iore  the  invention  of  lelcfcopes,  one  can  hardly  help 
concluding,  that  lenfes  mull  have  been  made  fmaller, 
and  more  convex,  for  the  purpofe  of  m  ignifying 
minute  cbjeiSs  ;  efpecially  as  the  application  of  this 
kind  of  microfcop-'  was  nearly  the  fame  with  that  of  a 
fjiedacle-glafs,  boih  of  them  bemg  held  clofe  to  the 
eye.  At  wh:.t  time  len  es  were  made  fo  fmall  as  we 
now  generally  ufe  them  for  magnifying  in  fingle 
microfcopes,  we  have  not  found.  But  as  this  mud  nc- 
ceifarily  have  been  done  gradually,  the  only  proper  ob- 
jecT:  of  inquiry  is  the  invention  of  the  double  or  com- 
pound microfcope  ,  and  this  is  clearly  given,  by  the 
evidence  of  Borellus  abovementioned,  60  Zacharias 
Janfen,  the  inventor  of  the  telefcope,  or  his  fni. 

The  invention  of  compound  microfcopes  is  claimed 
by  the  fame  Fontana  who  claimed  the  difcovery  of  te- 
Icfcopes ;  and  though  he  did  not  publilh  any  account 
of  this  invention  till  the  year  1646  (notwithftand- 
ing  he  pretended  to  have  made  the  difcovery  in  161S), 
Montucla,  not  having  attended  perhaps  to  the  tefli- 
mony  of  Borellus,  is  willing  to  allow  his  claim,  as  he 
thought  there  was  no  other  j>crfon  who  feemed  to  have 
any  belter  right  to  it. 
By  Diviiii.  Euftachio  Divini  made  microfcopes  with  two  com- 
mon objccl-g'alles,  and  two  plano-convex  eye-glaffes 
joined  together  on  their  convex  fides  fo  as  to  meet  in 
a  point.  The  tube  in  v/hich  they  were  inclofed  was 
as  big  as  a  man's  leg,  and  the  eye-glaifes  almoft  as 
broad  as  the  palm  of  a  man's  hand,  Mr  Oldenburg, 
fecretary  to  the  royal  fociety,  received  an  account  of 
this  inftrument  from  Rome,  and  read  it  at  one  of  their 
jog  meetings,  Augull  6.  166S. 
By  Hurt-  It  was  in  this  period  that  Hartfocker  improved 
focktr.  fingle  microfcopes,  by  ufing  fmall  globules  of  glafs, 
made  by  melting  them  in  the  llame  of  a  candle,  in- 
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flead  of  the  lenfes  which  had  before  been  mide  ufe  of 
for  that  purpofe.  By  this  means  he  firft  difcovered  tlic 
anuuakula  in  ftJii'im  .nmfcuHno,  which  gave  rife  to  ;i 
new  fyftem  of  generation.  A  microfcope  of-hii  kind, 
confifting  of  a  globule  oi  ^\  of  an  inch  in  dlimctcr, 
M.  Huygens  demonftrated  to  njagnify  100  times ;  and 
fince  it  is  eafy  to  make  them  of  lefs  than  half  a  line  in 
diameter,  tliey  may  be  made  to  magnify  300  times. 
■Were  it  not  for  the  difticnky  of  applying  objects  to 
thefe  magnifiers,  the  want  of  light,  and  the  fmall  field 
ol  dillincl  vifion,  tiiey  would  certainly  have  been  the 
moft  perfecT:  of  all  microfcopes.  , 

But  no  man  dillinguiftied  himfelf  fo  much  by  micro-  By  J-ctu. 
fcopical  difcoverics   as   the  famous  M.  Leeuwenhoek,  wculioclt, 
though  he  ufed  ordy  fingle  lenfes  with  Ihort  foci,  pre- 
ferring  diftinanefs  of  vifion  to  a  large    magnifvin'^ 
power.  '     " 

M  Leeuwenhoek's  microfcopes  were  all  finale  ones, 
each  of  them  confifting  of  a  fmall  double  convex-glafs, 
fet  i:>i  a  focket  between  two  filver  plates  riveltsd  to'j-e- 
ther,  and  pierced  with  a  fmall  hole  ;  and  the  obj'e>5l 
was  placed  on  the  pi  iut  of  a  needle,  fo  contrived  as 
to  be  placed  at  any  diftance  from  the  lens.  If  die  ob- 
jcifls  were  folid,  he  fattened  them  with  glue  ;  and  if 
they  were  fluid,  or  on  other  accounts  required  to  be 
fpread  upon  glafs,  he  placed  them  on  a  fmall  piece  of 
Mufcovy  talc,  or  glafs  blown  very  thin  ;  which  he  af- 
terwards glued  to  liis  needle.  He  had,  however,  a  dif- 
ferent apparatus  for  viewing  the  circulation  of  the 
blood,  which  he  could  fix  to  the  fain':  microfcopes. 

The  greateft  part  of  his  microfcopes  M.  Leeuwen- 
hoek  bequeathed  to  the  Royal  Society.  They  were  con- 
tained in  a  fmall  Indian  cabinet,  in  the  drawers  of 
which  were  13  little  boxes,  or  cafes,  in  each  of  which 
were  two  microfcopes,  neatly  fitted  up  in  filver  ;  and 
both  the  glafi  and  the  apparatus  v>'ere  made  with  his 
own  hands. 

The  glafs  of  thefe  lenfes  is  exceedingly  clear,  but 
none  of  them  magnifies  fo  much  as  thofe  globules 
which  are  frequently  ufed  in  other  microfcopes  ;  but 
Mr  Folkes,  who  examined  them,  thought  that  they 
Ihowed  objeifts  with  much  greater  diftinclnefs,  which 
M.  Leeuwenhoek  principally  valued.  His  difcoveries, 
however,  are  to  be  afcribed  not  fo  much  to  the  good- 
nefs  of  his  glatfes,  as  to  his  great  judgment,  acquired 
by  long  experience,  in  ufing  them.  He  alfo  particu- 
larly excelled  in  his  manner  of  preparing-  objects  for 
b.ing  viewed  to  the  moft  advantage. 

Mr  Baker,  who  alfo  examined  M.  Leeuwenhoek's 
microfcopes,  and  made  a  report  concerning  them  to 
the  Royal  Society,  foynd  that  the  greaceft  magnifier 
among  them  enlarged  the  diameter  of  an  objeifi:  about 
160  times,  but  that  all  the  rell  fell  much  Hiort  of  that 
power;  fo  he  concluded  that  M.  Leeuwenhoek  muft 
have  had  other  microfcopes  of  a  much  greater  magni- 
fying power  for  many  of  his  difcoveries.  And  it  ap- 
pears, he  fltys,  by  m-uiy  circumftances,  that  he  had 
luch  microfcopes. 

It  appears  from  M.  Leeuwenhoek's  writings,  that 
he  was  not  unacquainted  with  the  method  of  viewin"- 
opaque  olijecls  by  means  of  a  fmall  concave  refleflin"- 
mlrrror,  which  was  afterwards  impn.ved  by  M.  Lie- 
berkhun.  For,  after  defcribing  his  apparatus  for  view- 
ing eels  in  glafs  tubes,  he  adds,  that  he  had  an  inftru- 
mcnt  to  which  he  fcrewed  a  microfcope  fei  in  braf-, 
M  m  2  upon 
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upon  which  microfcopc  he  faftcned  a  little  difli  of 
brals,  probably  that  his  eye  might  be  thereby  alliiled 
to  fee  objefls  better ;  for  he  fays  he  had  filed  the  brafs 
wl'.ich  was  round  his  microfcope  as  bright  as  he  could, 
that  tlie  light,  while  he  was  viewing  objeifls,  might 
be  reflefled  from  it  as  much  as  poiliblc.  This  micro- 
fcope, with  its  didi,  is  conftrudled  upon  principles  ;fo 
limil'.ir  to  thcfe  which  are  the  foundation  of  our  fmgle 
microfcope  by  refIe(5'-ion  (fee  Microscope),  that  it 
may  well  be  fuppuicd  to  have  given  the  hint  to  the 
inr'enious  inventor  of  it,  provided  he  ever  attended 
to  it. 

In  1702,  Mr  Wilfon  made  feveral  ingenious  im- 
provements in  the  method  of  ufing  fmgle  magnifiers, 
for  the  purpofe  of  viewing  tranfparent  objeifts ;  and 
liis  microfcope,  which  is  alfo  a  neceflary  part  of  the 
folar  microfcope,  is  in  very  general  ufe  at  this  day_ 
(See  Microscope,  feft.   i.) 

In  1 7 10,  Mr  Adams  gave  to  the  Royal  Society  the 
following  account  of  his  mctlioil  of  making  fmall  glo- 
bules for  l.irge  m.jgniliers.  He  took  a  piece  of  fine 
window-glafs,  and  cut  it  with  a  diamond  into  as  many 
lengths  as  he  thought  proper,  not  exceeding  -J  of  an 
inch  in  breadth  ;  then,  holding  one  of  them  between 
tlte  fore-finger  and  tliumb  of  each  hand  over  a  very 
fine  flame,  till  the  glafs  began  to  foften,  he  drew  it 
out  till  it  was  as  fine  as  a  hair,  and  broke  ;  then  put- 
ting each  of  the  ends  into  tlie  purellpart  of  the  flame, 
he  had  two  globules  prefently,  which  he  could  make 
larger  or  Icfs  at  pleafure.  if  they  were  held  a  long 
time  in  the  flame,  they  would  have  fpots  in  them,  fo 
that  he  drew  them  out  prefently  after  they  became 
round.  The  ftcm  he  broke  off  as  near  to  the  globule 
as  he  could,  and  lodging  tlie  remainder  between  the 
plates,  in  which  holes  were  drilled  exaiflly  ronnd,  the 
microfcope,  he  f.iys,  performed  to  admiration.  Thro' 
thefe  magnifiers,  he  fays,  that  the  fame  tliread  of  very 
fine  muflin  appeared  three  or  four  times  bigger  than  it 
did  in  the  largcft  of  Mr  Wilfon's  magnifiers. 
f  The  ingenious  Mr  Grey  hit  upon  a  very  eafy  expe- 
dient to  make  very  good  tempor,.ry  microicopes,  at  a 
very  little  expcnce.  They  confift  of  nothing  but  very 
fmall  drops  of  water,  taken  up  with  a  point  of  a  pin, 
and  put  into  a  fmall  hole  made  in  a  piece  of  metal. 
Thofc  globules  of  water  do  not,  indeed,  m^ignify  fo 
much  as  thcfe  which  are  made  of  glafs  of  the  fame 
fizc,  becaufe  the  refraflive  power  of  water  is  not  fo 
great;  but  the  fame  purpofe  will  be  anfwered  nearly 
as  well  by  making  thern  fomev.hat  fmaller. 

The  fame  ingcnifus  perfon,  cbfetving  that  fmall  he- 
terogeneous particles  inclofed  in  the  glal's  of  which  nii- 
crofcopes  are  made,  were  iriuch  magnified  when  thofe 
glafTcs  were  looked  through,  thought  of  making  his 
rnicrofcopcs  of  water  that  contained  living  auimalcula, 
to  fee  how  they  would  look  in  this  new  fituation  ;  and 
he  found  jiis  fchemc  to  anfwcr  even  beyond  his  utmofl: 
expefliaion,  fo  that  he  could  not  even  account  for 
their  bcirg  magnified  fo  much  as  they  were:  for  it 
Was  much  mors  than  they  v/ould  have  been  magnified 
if  they  had  been  placed  beyond  the  rlobule,  in  the  pro- 
per place  for  viewing  objefls.  But  Montuda  obferves, 
that,  v.'hen  any  obje^  is  inclofed  within  this  fm.ill 
tr.Mifpaj-cnt  globule,  the  hinder-part  of  it  ads  like  a 
concave  mirror,  provided  they  be  fituated  between  that 
tiil'ace  ar.d  the  il'cus ;  and  that,  by  this  means,  they 
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are  magnified  above  3^  times  more  than  they  would 
have  been  in  the  ufual  way.  jj 

After  the    happy  execution  of  the    reflecling  tele-  Dr  iiir- 
fcope,  it   was   natural  to  expcft   that  attempts  would  kcr's 
alfo  be  made  to  render  a  fimilar  fervice  to  microfcopes.  reflefliaj 
Accordingly  we  find  two  plans  of  this  kind.     The  '}]'""' 
firft  was  that  of  Dr  Robert   Barker.     His  inllrumcnt  '""''' 
differs  in    nothing  from  the  reflecling  telefcope,  ex- 
cepting the  dlftance  of  the  two  fpeculums,  in  oider  to 
adapt  it  to  thofe  pencils  of  rays  vviiich  enter  tlie  m.i- 
crofcope  diverging;  whereas  they  come  to  the  tele- 
fcope Ironi  very  diltant  objects  nearly  parallel  to  each 
other. 

This  microfcope  Is  net  fo  eafy  to  manage  as  the 
common  fort.  For  vifion  by  refie.5lion,  as  it  is  much 
more  perfect,  fo  it  is  far  more  difiicult  than  that  by 
relraftion.  Nor  is  this  microfcope  fo  ufeful  for  any 
but  very  fmall  or  tranfparent  objecls.  For  tlie  objeft, 
being  between  the  fpeculum  aud  image,  would,  if  it 
were  large  and  opaque,  prevent  a  due  reflection.  ^j 

Dr  Smith   invented  a  double  relieving  microfcope,  d^  Smith's 
of  which   a  theoretical  and  praflical  account  is  given  reHeding 
in  the  remarks  on  the  fecond  volume  of  his  Syftem  of  micro- 
Optics.     Through  fonie  of  thofe  incidents  to  which  f™P« 

the  condudine;  of  a  work  fo  multifarious  as  ours  is    iP^?!""^  '° 
1  1-  1  1       1  •    •    n  •       >         .        ,     all  otlicrs. 

always  hable,  this  inltrument  was  omitted  under  the 

article  Microscope.  As  it  is  conilrufled  on  prin- 
ciples eifentially  diflPerent  from  all  others,  and,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  nbleft  judges  whom  we  have  confulted, 
incomparably  fuperior  to  them  all,  the  reader  will  not 
be  ill  pleafed  with  the  following  praftical  defcription, 
though  it  appears  not  perhaps  in  its  mod  proper  piace.       pj^^g 

Fig,  2.  is  a  fedlion  of  this  microfcope,  where  ABC  CCCLIV, 
and  ah-  are  two  fpecula,  the  former  concave,  and  the 
latter  convex,  inclofed  within  the  tube  DEFG.  The 
fpeculum  ABC,  is  perforated  like  the  fpeculum  of  a 
Gregiiirian  telefcope ;  and  the  objeift  to  be  magnified  is  fo 
placed  between  the  centre  and  principal  focus  of  that 
fpeculum,  that  the  rays  flowing  from  it  to  ABC  are 
reflefted  towards  an  image  pg.  But  before  they  are 
united  in  that  image  they  are  received  by  the  convex 
fpeculum  aic,  and  thence  refleifted  through  the  hole 
fcC  in  the  vertex  of  the  concave  to  a  fecond  image 
Trx,  to  be  viewed  through  an  eye-glafs  /.  The  objeft 
may  either  be  fituated  between  the  two  fpecula,  or, 
which  is  perhaps  better,  between  the  principal  focus 
and  vertex  c  of  the  convex  fpecukim  nk,  a  fmall  hole 
being  made  in  its  vertex  for  the  incident  rays  to  pifs 
through.  When  the  microfcope  is  ufed,  let  the  ob- 
\c-R  be  included  between  two  little  round  plates  of 
Mufcovy-glafs,  fixed  in  a  hole  of  an  oblong  brafs  plate 
mn,  intended  to  Aide  dole  to  the  back  fide  of  the  con- 
vex fpeculum  ;  whlcli  mull  therefore  be  ground  flat  on 
that  fide,  and  fo  thin  that  the  object  may  come  pre- 
cifVly  tj  its  computed  dillance  from  the  vertex  of  the 
fpeculum.  The  Aider  muft  be  kept  tight  to  the  back 
of  the  metal  by  a  gentle  fpring.  The  di.T:ance  of  lire 
objeft  being  thus  determined  once  for  ail,  diflinft  vi- 
fion to  different  eyes,  and  through  dilFerent  cye-glafles, 
muft  be  procured  by  a  gentle  motion  of  the  little 
tubes  that  contain  thefe  glailes.  Thefe  tubes  mufl  be 
m  ide  in  the  ufual  form  of  thofe  that  belong  to  Sir 
likac  Newton's  reflefting  telefcope,  (fee  Telescope), 
having  a  fm.tU  hole  in  the  middle  of  each  plate,  at  the 
ends  of  the  tube,  fituated  exactly  in  each  focus  of  the 
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glafs :  the  life  of  thefc  holes  and  plates  is  to  limit  the 
vifible  aren,  and  hinder  any  Ihaggling  rays  from  ciuer- 
int;  the  eye.  To  the  tube  of  the  cye-glafs  is  fafteneel 
the  a;r.i  g,  on  which  the  adjcfting  i'crevv  turns.  A 
limiliir  arm  n  is  attach^xl  to  the  fixed  tube  X,  in  which 
the  neck  of  the  fcrew  turns ;  and  by  turning  ihe  but- 
ton y,  the  eye  tube  is  moved  farther  from  or  nearer  to 
the  objcft,  by  which  means  different  forts  of  eyes  ob- 
tain dillint'i  vifion. 

The  rays  which  flow  from  the  ohjedb  direftly  thro' 
the  hole  in  the  concave  fpcculum  and  through  die 
eyc-n-Iafj,  by  mixing  with  the  refleifled  rays,  would 
dilute  the  image  on  the  retina,  and  therefore  muii:  be 
intercepted.  This  is  dene  by  a  very  fimple  contri- 
vance. The  little  hole  in  the  convex  fpeculum  is 
ground  conical  as  in  the  figure;  and  a  conical  folid  P, 
of  which  the  bafe  is  larger  than  the  orifice  in  the  back 
of  the  convex  fpeculum,  fupportcd  on  the  flcnder  pil- 
lar FO ,  is  fo  placed  as  to  intercept  all  the  ({in-a  rays 
from  the  eye-glafs.  All  the  tubes  are  llrongly  black- 
ed on  their  inlides,  and  fo  is  the  conical  folid,  to  hin- 
der all  refleilion  of  rays  from  thcfe  oijjcfls  upon  the 
convex  fpecidum.  The  little  bafe,  too,  of  the  folid 
ihould  be  made  concave,  that  whatever  light  it  may 
ftill  refleifV,  may  be  thrown  back  upon  the  obje<5t;  and 
its  back-fide  being  conical  and  blacked  all  over,  will 
either  abforb  or  laterally  dilperfe  any  ftraggling  rays 
which  the  concave  fpeculum  may  fcattcr  upon  it,  and 
fo  prevent  their  ccming  to  the  eye-glafs. 

Notwithftanding  the  interpolition  of  this  conical 
folid,  yet  when  the  eye-glals  is  taken  out,  dillant  ob- 
jefts  may  be  diilinJUy  feen  through  tlie  microfcope, 
by  rays  refie«fted  from  the  metals,  and  diverging  upon 
the  eye  from  an  image  behind  the  convex  fpeculum. 
But  this  mixture  of  foreign  rays  with  dioll;  of  the  ob- 
\e(t,  whicli  is  common  to  all  kinds  ot  microfcopes  in 
viewing  tranlparent  objefts,  is  ufually  prevented  by 
placing  before  the  objeft  a  thick  double  convex-lens  L, 
to  collciS^  ib^  flcy  light  exadtly  upon  the  objeft.  This 
lens  Ihould  be  juft  lb  broad  as  to  fubtend  the  oppofite 
angle  to  that  which  the  concave  fpeculum  fubtcnds  at 
the  objeft.  The  annular  frame  of  the  lens  mud  be 
very  narrow,  and  connefled  to  the  microfcope  by  two 
or  three  flcnder  wires  or  blades,  whofe  planes  produced 
may  pafs  through  the  object,  and  intercept  from  it  as 
litde  iky-light  as  pofhbie. 

This  is  not  the  place  for  explaining  the  principles 
of  this  microfcope,  or  demonQ:!  ating  its  lliperiority  over 
moft  others ;  nor  are  fuch  explanation  and  demonftra- 
tion  neceiliiry.  Its  excellence,  as  well  as  the  princi- 
ples upon  which  it  is  corJb'Ucled,  will  be  perceived  by 
the  reader,  when  he  has  made  himfelf  mafter  of  the 
laws  of  refra«5lion  and  reflefiion  as  laid  down  in  die 
II ,  enfuing  part  of  this  article. 
llSolarml-  In  I  738  or  1 739,  M.  Lieberkuhn  made  two  capi- 
l;crofcope,  tal  improvements  in  microfcopes,  by  the  invention  of 
Itandth-jtfor  (.j^gyj,/^^  njicrcfcope,  and  the  microfc^'l>e  for  opaque  objells. 
tS"^°'"  ^^'^*"  ^^  ^^^=  "^  England  in  die  Winter  of  1739,  he 
fnowed  an  apparatus  ot  his  own  making,  for  each  of 
thefe  purpof;s,  to  feveral  gentlemen  of  the  Royal  So- 
ciety, as  well  as  to  fome  opticians,  particularly  Mr 
Cuff  in  Fleet  llreet,  who  took  great  pains  to  improve 
them. 

The  microfcope  for  opaque  cbjeifts  remedies  the  in- 
convenience of  having  di;  dark  tide  of  an  objciSt  ne.xt 
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the  eye.  For  by  means  of  a  concave  fpeculum  of  fil- 
ycr,  highly  polilhcd,  in  the  centre  c^f  which  a  magni- 
fying lens  is  placed,  the  objedl  is  fo  ftrongly  ilkimi- 
nated  that  it  may  be  examined  with  all  imaginable 
eafe  and  pkafure.  A  convenient  apparatus  of  this 
kind,  widi  four  different  fpeculums  i::id  m.ignlfiers  of 
diiLrent  powers,  was  brought  to  perfection  by  Mr 
Cuff. 

M.  Liebeikuhn  made  confiderable  improvements  in 
his  folar  microfcope,  particularly  in  adapting  it  to  the 
view  of  opaque  objeifls  ;  but  hi  what  ma.nncr  this  end 
was  cfFefted,  M.  ^pinus,  who  was  highly  entertained 
with  the  performance,  and  who  menUons  die  faift,  was 
not  able  to  recolieift ;  and  the  death  of  the  ingenious 
inventor  prevented  his  publilhing  any  account  of  it 
himfelt.  M.  iEpinus  invites  thole  perfons  who  came 
into  the  pofl'cfCon  of  M.  Lieberkuhn's  apparatus  to 
publilh  an  account  of  this  inllrument  ;  but  it  doth  not 
appear  that  his  method  war,  ever  publiflied. 

This  improvement  of  M.  Licherkuhn's  induced  M. 
iEpinus  himfilf  to  attend  to  the  fubjecl;  and  by  this 
means  he  produced  a  very  v.aluable  improvement  in  this 
inllrument.  For  by  throwing  the  light  upon  the  fore- 
fide  ol  any  obje<5t  by  means  oi  a  mirror,  before  it  is 
tranfmitted  through  the  objeit-lcns.  all  kinds  of  obje£ts 
are  equally  well  reprefcnted  by  it.  mj 

M.  Euler  propofed  a  fcheme  to  introduce  vifion  by  Reflciaeil 
reflecled  light  into  the  magic  lantern  and  folar  micro-  I't'"  i"tro- 
fcope,  by  which  many  inconveniences  to  which  thofe  '5"'^'^''.""^" 
inftruments  are  fubjea  might  be  avoided.     For  this  \ll  '^'"^ 
purpofe,  he  fays,  that  nothing  is  neceffary  but  a  large  ^aglc  ba- 
concave  mirror,  perforated  as  for  a  telefcope  ;  and  that  t:rii. 
the  light  be  fo  fituated,  that  none  of  it  may  pafs  di- 
reclly  through  the  perforation,  fo  as  to  fall  on  the 
images  of  the  objefts  upon  the  fcreen.     He  propofes 
to  have  four  different  machines,  for  objects  of  different 
fizes ;  the  firft  for  thofe  of  fix  feet  long,  the  fecond  for 
diofe  of  one  foot,  the  diird  for  thofe  of  two  inches, 
and  the  fourth  for  thofe  of  two  lines ;  but  it  is  need- 
lefs  to  be  particular  in  the  delcription  of  thefe,  as  more 
perfeft    inftruments    are    defcribed  under  the  article 
Microscope. 

Severd  improvements  were  made  in  the  apparatus 
to  the  fol.ar  microlcope,  a=;  adapted  to  view  opaque 
objects,  by  M.  Zeiher,  who  made  one  conftruftion 
for  the  larger  kind  of  objeils,  and  another  for  die 
fmall  ones.  137 

Mr  Martin  having  conftnicftjd  a  folar  microfcope  of  '^I''  Mar- 
a  larger  fize  than  common,  for  his  dvfn  ufe,  the  illu-  ""'*  ""' 
m.inating  lens  being  a\  inches  in  diameter,  and  all  the  P'""J"^'-;=;"^ 
otlier  parts  ot  the  uiltrurrient  in  pi oportion, found,  that  microUuj.c. 
by  the  help  of  an  additional  part,  which  he  does  not 
defcrib^,  he  could  fee  even  opaque  objedts  very  well. 
If  he  had  made  the  lens  any  larger,  he  was  awai-e  that 
the  heat  produced  at  the  focus  would  have  been  too 
great  for  the  generality  ot  ob'cfls  to  bear.  The  expcnce 
of  this  /'nftrument,  he  fays,  does  not  much  exceed  the 
price  of  the  common  folar  microfcope.  jjg 

The  fmalleil  globules,  and  confequently  the  greatell  Di  'lorre's. 
magnifiers,  for  microfcopes,  that  have  yet  been  execu- <-'"''^<"''l'- 
ted^  were  m.ade  by  T.  i)i  Torre  of  Naples,  who,  in  ":"">:  °'^S: 
1765,  fentfourof  them  to  th-;  Royal  Society.    The  "^^v."°^'"* 
largefl  of  them  was  only  two  Paris  points  in  diameter,       ""    ' 
and  it  was  laid  to  magnify  the  diameter  of  an  objeft 
C40  limss.   The  fecond  was  the  fize  of  one  Paris  point, 
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and  the  third  was  nn  more  than  half  of  a  Paris  point, 
or  ihe  144th  part  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  was  faid 
to  maojnify  llie  diameter  of  an  object  2560  times.  One 
br'  ul'c<l  by  of  thefe  globules  was  wanting  when  th^y  came  into 
Mr  Baker,  d^g  ]]ands  of  Mr  liaker  to  v.hofc  examination  they 
were  referred  by  the  Royal  Society.  This  gentleman, 
fo  famous  for  his  flcill  in  microfcopes,  and  his  extraor- 
dinary expertnefs  in  managing  them,  wa-.  not  able  to 
make  any  ufe  of  thefe.  With  that  which  magnifies 
the  lead,  he  was  not  able  to  fee  any  objtft  with  fatis- 
fadion;  and  he  concludes  his  accounc  with  expreflhig 
his  hopes  only,  that,  as  his  eyes  had  been  much 
ufed  to  microfcopes,  they  were  not  injured  by  the 
attention  he  had  given  to  them,  though  he  believed 
tliere  were  few  peribns  who  would  not  have  been  blind- 
ed by  it. 

lire  conftruftion  of  a  telefcope  with  fix  eye-glalTes 
led  M.  Euler  to  a  fimilar  conftruflion  of  microfcopes, 
by  introducing  into  them  fix  lenfes,  one  of  which  ad- 
mits of  fo  fmall  an  aperture,  as  to  feive,  inftead  of  a 
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diaphragm  to  exclude  all  foreign  light,  though,  as  lie 
fays,  it  neither  lellens  the  field  of  view,  nor  the  bright- 
nefs  of  objeilj. 

The  improvement   of  all    dioptric   inflruments  is  pjjj;  *? . 
greatly  impeded  by  inecjualities  in  the  fubflance  of  the  attondine 
glafs  of  which  they  are  made;  but  though  many  at-  the  con- 
tempts have  been  made  to  mal:e  glafs  witliout  that  Uruitionof 
imperfeclion,  none  of  them  have  been  hitherto  quite  '•'"l'"'"  i"- 

etfeftual.     M.  A.   D.  Meri^lein,  having  found  fome  " "' 

glafs  which  had  been  melted  wlien  a  building  was  on 
fire,  and  which  proved  to  make  excellent  oijjeft  glaf- 
fes,  for  tclefcopis,  concluded  that  its  peculiar  good- 
nefs  arofe  from  its  not  having  been  difturbcd  when  it 
was  in  a  fluid  (late;  and  therefore  he  propofed  to  lake 
the  metal  out  of  the  furnace  in  iron  veffels,  of  the 
fame  form  that  was  wanted  for  the  glafs  ;  and  after  it 
had  been  perfeftly  fluid  in  thofe  veifels,  to  let  it  ftand 
to  cool  without  any  difturbance.  But  this  is  not  al- 
ways found  to  anfwer. 


Part  I.     T  PI  E  O  R  Y   of   O  P  T  I  C  S. 


'HIS  part  of  the  fcience  contains  all  that  hath 
been  difcovered  concerning  the  various  motions 
of  the  rays  of  light,  cither  through  different  mediums, 
or  when  reflcfted  from  different  fubftances  in  the  fame 
medium.  It  contains  alfo  the  rationale  of  every  thing 
xvhich  hath  been  difcovered  with  regard  to  vifion;  the 
optical  dtceptions  to  which  we  are  liable;  and,  in  fliort, 
ought  to  give  the  reafon  of  all  the  known  optical  phe- 
nomena.— The  fcience  is  commonly  divided  into  three 
parts,  v^-,.  dioptrics,  which  contains  the  laws  of  re- 
fracflion,  and  the  phenomeiia  depending  upon  them  ; 
catoptrics,  which  contains  the  laws  of  reflexion,  and 
the  phenomena  which  depend  on  them  ;  and,  laftly, 
chromatics,  which  treat  of  the  phenomena  of  colour. 
But  this  definition  is  of  no  ufe  in  a  treatife  of  Optics, 
as  moft  of  the  phenomena  depend  both  on  refraftion 
and  refle(5lion,  colour  itfelf  not  excepted.  For  this 
reafori  though  we  have  given  detached  articles  under 
the  words  Dioptrics,  Catoptrics,  and  Chroma- 
tics ;  we  have  referred  to  this  place  the  explana- 
tion of  the  laws  of  reflection  and  refracffion,  by  which 
.  all  optical  phenomena  may  be  accounted  for. 

Sect.  I.      Of  the  properties  of  Light  in  gemral. 

Under  the  article  Light  we  have  given  fome  ac- 
count of  the  controverfies  concerning  its  nature.  The 
opinions  of  philofophers  may,  in  general,  be  arranged 
under  thefe  two  :  i.  That  the  phenomena  of  vi.lon  and 
illumination  are  produced  by  the  undulations  of  an  ela- 
ftic  fluid,  much  in  the  lame  manner  as  found  is  produ- 
ced by  the  undulations  of  air.  This  opinion  was  firfl 
offered  to  the  public  by  Des  Cartes,  and  afterwards 
by  Mr  Hughjns,  and  has  lately  been  revived  by  Mr 
Euler,  who  has  end.-avonred  to  explain  the  phenomena 
upon  mechanical  principles  . — 2d,  That  the  phenome- 
na of  vifion  are  prodncvd  by  the  motion  and  aftion  rt 
matter  emitted  from  the  Ihining  body  vv'ith  immenfe 
concerning  velocity,  moving  uniformly  in  ftraight  lines,  and  adt^-d 
the  nature  on  by  Other  bodies  ;  fo  as  to  be  reflected,  refrafled, 
«if  ligi'.t.      or  infleekd,  in  various  ways,  by  means  of  forces  which 
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afl  on  it  in  tlie  fame  manner  as  on  otlier  inert  matter. 
Sir  Ifaac  Newton  has  fliown,  in  the  moft  incontrover- 
tible m.anner,  the  total  diflimilarity  between  the  phe- 
nomena rf  vifion  and  the  legitimate  confequences  of 
the  undulations  of  an  elaflic  fluid.  All  Mr  Euler's 
ingenious  and  laborious  difcuffions  have  not  removed 
Newton's  objections  in  the  fmalleft  degree.  Sir  Ifaac 
adopts  the  vulgar  opinion,  therefore,  mak'ng  light  of 
the  difhculties  objedted  to  it,  brcaiife  none  of  them 
are  inconfiftent  with  the  eftabliflied  prirciplcs  of  me- 
chanics, and  are  merely  difficulties  of  conception  to 
limiited  faculties  like  ours.  We  need  not  defpair  of 
being  able  to  decide,  byrexperiment,  which  of  thefe 
opinions  is  neareft  to  the  truth;  becaufe  there  are  phe- 
nomena where  the  refuTt  fhould  be  fenfiMy  different  in 
the  two  hypothefes.  At  prefent,  we  fh.ill  content  our- 
felves  with  giving  fome  account  of  the  legitimate  con- 
fequences of  the  vulgar  opinion  as  modified  by  Sir 
Ifaac  Newton,  viz.  that  light  confifts  of  imall  particles 
emitted  with  very  great  velocity,  and  attraiffed  or  re- 
pelled by  other  bodies  at  very  fmall  diftances. 

Every  vifible  body  emits  or  reflects  inconceivably  i.ightifTut 
fmall  particles  of  matter  from  each  point  of  its  furface,  in  ftraight 
which  iffue  from  it  continually  (not  unlike  fparks  from  i'nes  from 
a  coal)  in  ftraight  lines  ar.d  in  all  direftions.  Thefe  each  point 
particles  entering;  the  eye,  and  ftriking  upon  tlie  retina  ,■„, 

(a  nerve  expanded  on  trie  bacx  part  of  trie  eye  to  re-  f^^^^ 
ceive  their  impulfcs),  excite  in  our  minds  the  idea  of 
light.  And  as  thty  differ  in  fubftance,  denfity,  velo- 
c'ty,  or  magnitude,  they  produce  in  us  the  ideas  of 
different  colours :  as  will  be  explained  in  its  proper 
place. 

That  the  particles  which  conRitute  light  are  ex- 
ceedingly fmall,  appears  from  hence,  172;.  that  if  a  hoi; 
be  maJe  through  a  piece  of  paper  with  a  needle,  rays 
of  light  from  every  objeft  on  the  farther  fide  of  it  are 
capable  of  pafllng  through  it  at  once  without  the  leafl 
conl'ufion  ;  for  any  one  of  thofe  objects  may  as  clearly 
be  feen  through  it,  as  if  no  rays  palled  through  it  fror.-i 
any  of  the  reit.  Further,  if  a  candle  is  lighted,  and 
there  be  no  obftacle  in  the  way  to  obftruct  tire  pro- 
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Refcaion.  grcfs  of  its  rays,  it  will  fill  nil  the  fp;icc  within  tv/o 
■'      "^         miles  of  it  every   way  wl'Ji  luminous  particles,  before 
it  has  lo!l  the  lead  fcnfible  part  of  its  fubftancc  thjrc- 
by. 

That  thefc  particles  proceed  from  every  point  of  the 
furf;.ice  of  a  vilible  body,  and  in  all  dircflions,  is  clear 
from  hc'ce,  v:%.  becaufs  wherever  a  fpedator  is  pla- 
ced with  regard  to  the  body,  every  point  of  that  part 
of  the  furface  which  is  turned  towards  him  is  viable 
to  him.  That  they  procesd  f.om  the  body  in  right 
lines,  wc  are  aiiiired,  becauf.  juft  fo  many  and  no  more 
will  be  intercepted  in  their  patiage  to  any  place  by  an 
inierpofed  objefl,  as  that  objec5l  ought  to  intercept, 
luppofing  them  to  come  in  luch  lines. 

The  velocity  with  which  they  proceed  from  the  fur- 
face  of  the  vifible  body  is  no  lefs  furprifnig  than  their 
minutenefs:  the  method  whereby  philofophers  efllmate 
their  fwiltnefs,  is  by  obfervalions  made  on  the  eclipfes 
cf  Jupiter's  fateUites  ;  which  eclipfes  to  us  appear  about 
feven  minutes  fooner  than  iliey  ought  to  do  by  calcu- 
lation, when  the  eardi  is  placed  between  the  fun  an  1 
him,  that  is,  when  we  are  nearell  to  him  ;  and  as  much 
later,  when  the  fun  is  betv/een  him  and  us,  at  which 
time  we  are  favthellfrom  him;  from  whence  it  is  con- 
cluded, that  they  require  about  feven  minutes  to  pafs 
over  a  fpace  equal  to  the  diftance  between  the  fun  and 
us,  which  is  about  95,000,000  of  miles. 

A  ftream  of  thefe  paiticles  ilfuing  from  the  furface 
of  a  vifible  body  in  one  and  the  fame  dircdllon,  is  call- 
ed a  ray  of  It? hi. 

As  rays  proceed  from  a  vifible  body  in  all  diredions, 
they  neceilarily  become  diinner  and  thinner,  continu- 
ally fpreadmg  themfelves  as  they  pafs  along  into  a  lar- 
ger ipace,  and  that  in  proportion  to  the  fquares  of  their 
dillances  from  the  body;  that  is,  at  the  diftance  of 
two  fpaces,  they  are  four  times  tliinner  than  they  are 
at  one;  at  the  diifance  of  three  fpaces,  nine  times  thin- 
ner, and  fo  on:  the  reafon  of  which  is,  becaufe  they 
fpread  themfelves  in  a  twofold  manner,  z'iz-  upwards 
and  downwards,  as  well  as  fidewife. 

The  particles  of  light  are  fubjeft  to  the  laws  of  at- 
traction of  cohehon,  like  other  fniall  bodies  ;  for  if  a 
ray  of  light  be  made  to  pafs  by  the  edge  of  a  knife, 
it  will  be  diverted  from  its  natural  courfe,  and  be  in- 
flected towards  the  edge  of  the  knife.  The  like  in- 
fleclion  happens  to  •  ray  when  it  enters  oliliquely  in- 
to a  denfcr  or  rarer  fubllance  than  that  in  which  it  was 
bef  ire,  in  which  cafe  it  is  faid  to  be  refrafted  ;  the  laws 
cf  which  refradlon  are  the  fubjecl  of  the  following 
feftion. 


Srct.  II.     Of  Refraalon. 

'  aaioii  Light,  when  proceeding  from  a  luminous  body, 
^j_  without  being  reflefted  from  any  opaque  fubftance,  or 
inflefted  by  palling  very  near  one,  is  invariably  found 
to  proceed  in  ftraight  lines,  without  the  lead:  devintion. 
I'ut  if  it  happens  to  pafs  obliquely  from  one  medium 
to  anotlier,  it  aivsays  leaves  the  direction  it  had  before, 
and  afuimes  a  new  one;  and  this  change  of  courfe  is 
called  its  refadlon.  After  having  taken  this  now  di- 
rection, it  then  proceeds  invariably  in  a  ftraight  line 
till  it  meets  with  a  different  medium,  when  it  is  again 
turned  out  of  its  courfe.  It  muft  be  obferved,  how- 
ever,  that  though  by  this  means  we  may  caufe  the  rays 
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of  hght  to  make  any  number  cf  angles  in  their'courfe,  it    Caufc  of 
IS  impofhble  lor  us  to  make  them  defcribc  a  curve,  ex-  ''sfraaion. 

cept  in  one  fingle  cafe,  namely,  where  they  pafs  through        ,', 

a  medium,  the  denhty   of  which  uniformly  cither  in-  In  wha^t 
creufes  or  decreafes.  This  is  the  cafe  with  the  light  of  c^fc  the 
the  celellial   bodies,  which  pall'es  downwards  througli  "■■')'  "^ 
our  atmofphere,  and   likewiie   ^','ith  that   which  is  re-  ''"i"  '^'^'  ' 
flexed  upwards  through  it  by  terreftrial  objects.     In  f^^y^  * 
both  thefe  cafes,  it  defcribes  a  curve  of  the  hyperbolic  '"'^^'' 
kind  ;  but  at    all  other  times  it   proceeds  in   ftraight 
lines,  or  in  what  may  be  taken  for  ftraight  lines  with- 
out any  fenfible  error. 

§  I .      The    caufe  $f  Refraa':on,  and  the  Iwm  ly    'uhkh 
it  is  ptrformed 

The  phenomena  of  refraaion  are  explained  by  an  riicnof 
attraiftive  power  in  the  medium  through  whicli  liglit  ""^na  of 
paffes,  in  the  following  manner:   All  bodies  bein-^  en-  ■''^''''ailion 
dowed  with  an  attracnve  force,   which  is  extended  to  "^"'""^ '''' 
fome  dillance  beyond  their  furfaces ;  when  a  ray  of  ^",,r,^owr 
ight  palies  out  of  a  rarer  into  a  denfer  medium  (if  this  in  the 
latter  has  a  greater  attractive  force  than  the  former,  as  medium, 
is  commonly  the  cafe),  the  ray.juft  before  its  entrance, 
will  begin  to  be  attracted  towards  the  denfer  medium; 
and  this  attradion  will  continue   to    ad  upon   it,  till 
fome  time  after  it  has  entered  the  medium;  and  tli;re- 
fore,  if  a  ray  approaches  a  denfer  medium  in  a  direc- 
tion perpendicular  to  its  furface,  its  velocity  will  be 
continually  accelerated  during  its  paffage  through  the 
fpace  in  which  that  attraftion  exerts  itfi:-lf ;  and^there- 
fore,  after    it   has  palfcd  that  fpace,  it  will  move  on^ 
till  it  arrives  at  tl^e  oppofite  fide  of  the  medium,  with 
a  greater  degree  of  velocity  than  it  had  before   it  en- 
tered.  So  that  in  this  cafe  its  velocity  only  will  be  al- 
tered.    Whereas,  if   a  ray  enters  a  denfer  medium 
obliquely,  it  will  not  only  have  its  velocity  augment- 
ed thereby,  but  its   direaion  will  become  lefs  oblique 
to  the  furface.     Juft  aswhenaftone  is  thrown  down- 
wards obliquely  from  a  precipice,  it  fills  to  the  furface 
of  the  ground  in  a  direction  nearer  to  a  perpendicular 
one,  than  that  with  which  it  was  thrown  from  the 
hand.     From  hence  we  fee  a  ray  of  light,  in  pafTinc 
out  of  a  rarer  into  a  denfer  medium,  is  refracted  to- 
wards the  perpendicular;    that    is,  fuppofing  a  line 
drav^'n  perpenJicuLirly  to  the  furface  of  the  medium, 
through  the  point  where  the  ray  enters,  and  extended 
both  ways,  the  ray  in  pafluig  through  the  fyrfice  is    - 
refrafted  or  bent  towards  the  perpendicular  line ;  or, 
which  is  the  fame  thing,  the  line  which  it  defcribes  by 
its  motion   after  it   has  paffeil   through  the  furface, 
makes  a  lefs  angle  with  the   perpendicular,  than  tl^e 
line  it  defcribed  before.     AU  which  may  be  iiluftrated 
in  the  following  manner. 

Let  us  fuppofe  firft,  that  the  ray  pafles  out  of  va-  p]^, 
cnum  into  the  denier  medium  ABCD  (fig.  3.),  and  CCCLIV. 
that  the  attractive  force  of  each  particle  in  the  medium 
is  extended  frf  m  its  refpeitive  centre  to  a  diitaiicc 
equal  to  that  which  is  between  the  lines  AB  and  EF, 
or  AB  and  GH  ;  and  let  KL  be  the. path  defcribed 
by  a  ray  oi  light  in  its  progrefs  towards  the  denfer 
medium.  This  ray,  when  it  arrives  at  L,  will  enter  the 
attradive  fcrces  of  thofe  particles  which  lie  in  AB  the 
furface  of  the  denfer  meiiium.and  will  theref  re  ceafe 
to  proceed  any  longer  in  the  right  line  KLM,  but  wiU 
be  diverted  from  its  courfe  by  being  attracted  tovvards 
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of  the  line  AB,  aiul  will  begin  to  ckfcribe  tlie  curve  LN, 
'°"-  pafluiff  through  the  furiace  AB  in  fome  new  direction, 
as  OO;  thereby  making  a  lefs  angle  with  a  line,  as 
PR,  drawn  perpendicularly  through  the  point  N,  than 
it  would  have  done  had  it  proceeded  in  its  firil  direc- 
tion KLM. 

Farther  :  Whereas,  we  have  fuppofcd  the  attraclive 
force  of  each  particle  to  bo  extended  thrt.ugh  a  fpace 
equal  to  the  diftance  between  Ali  and  EF,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  ray,  alter  it  has  entered  the  furface,  will 
dill  be  attraclcd  downwards,  till  it  has  arrived  at  die 
line  EF ;  for,  till  that  time,  there  will  not  be  fo  many 
particles  above  it  which  will  altradl  it  upwards,  as  be- 
low, that  will  attraft  it  downwards.  So  that  after  it 
has  entered  the  furface  at  N,  in  the  direflion  OC)__,  it 
will  not  proceed  in  that  direction,  but  will  continue 
to  defcribe  a  curve,  as  NS;  after  which  it  will  proceed 
llraia,ht  on  towards  the  oppofite  fide  of  the  medium, 
being  attrafled  equally  every  way  ;  and  therefore  v/ill 
at  lali;  proceed  in  the  dirc<ftiou  XST,  Rill  nearer  tlio 
perpendicular  PR  than  before. 

Now  if  we  fupppofe  A13ZY  not  to  be  a  vacuum,  but 
a  rarer  medium  than  the  other,  the  cafe  will  Itiil  be 
the  fame  ;  but  the  ray  will  not  be  fo  mucli  refrafled 
from  its  reftilineal  courfe,bccanfo  the  attradion  of  the 
particles  of  die  upper  medium  being  in  a  contrary  di- 
reflion  to  that  of  the  attraflion  of  thofe  in  the  lower 
one,  the  attraftion  of  the  denfer  medium  will  in  fome 
meafure  be  deftroyed  by  that  of  the  rarer. 

On  the  contrary,  when  a  ray  partes  out  of  a  denfer 
into  a  rater  medium,  if  its  direiflion  be  perpendicular 
to  the  furface  of  the  medium,  it  will  only  lofe  fome- 
what  of  its  velocity,  in  paffing  through  the  fpaces  of 
attraftion  of  that  medium  (that  is,  the  fpace  wherein 
it  is  attr,i(5led  more  one  way  than  it  is  another).  If  its 
direction  be  oblique,  it  will  continually  recede  from 
the  perpendicular  during  its  palFage,  and  by  that 
means  have  its  obliquity  increafed,  juft  as  a  (lone 
thrown  up  obliquely  from  the  furiace  of  the  earth  in- 
creafes  its  obliquity  all  the  time  it  rifes.  Thus,  fup- 
pofing  the  ray  TS  pafTing  out  of  the  denfer  medium 
ABC  D  into  the  rarer  ABZY,  when  it  arrives  at  S  it 
will  begin  to  be  attracted  downwards,  and  fo  will  de- 
fcribe the  curve  SNL,  and  then  proceed  in  the  right 
line  LK  ;  making  a  larger  angl^  with  the  perpendicular 
PR,  than  the  line  TSX  in  which  it  proceeded  during 
its  pafTage  through  the  other  medium. 

We  may  here  make  a  general  oblervation  on  the 
forces  which  produce  this  deviation  of  the  rays  of 
lieht  from  their  original  path.  They  arife  from  the 
joint  action  of  all  the  particles  of  the  body  which  are 
fufficiently  near  the  particles  of  light ;  that  is,  whofe 
dillance  from  it  is  not  greater  than  the  line  AE  or 
GA ;  and  therefore  the  whole  force  which  aifls  on  a 
particle  in  its  dlfFerent  fituations  between  the  planes 
GH  and  EF,  follows  a  very  different  law  from  the 
force  exerted  by  one  particle  of  the  medium. 

The  fpace  dirough  which  the  attraction  of  cohefion 
of  the  particles  of  matter  is  extended  is  fo  very  fmall, 
that  in  confidering  the  progrefs  of  a  ray  of  light  out 
of  one  medium  into  another,  the  curvature  it  defcribes 
in  paffing  through  the  (pace  of  attraftion  is  generally 
negieiSeJ  ;  and  its  path  is  fuppofed  to  be  bent,  or,  in 
the  ufiial  term?,  the  ray  is  luppofcd  to  be  refrafled 
only  in  the  point  where  it  enters  die  denfer  medium. 
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Now  the  line  which  a  ray  defcribss  before  it  enters        •  ^  of 
a  denfer  or  a.  rarer  medium,  is  called  the  incident  ray  :  Rtrradlioo. 
that  which  it  defcribes  after  it  has  entered,  is   the  re-         '^ 
frcff  d  ray. 

TliC  angle  comprehended  between  the  incident  ray 
and  the  perpendicular,  is  the  angle  of  iKciJencc;  and 
that  between  the  refrafled  ray  and  the  perpendictilar, 
IS  the  a7:?le  of  rt/raSion. 

There  is  a  certain  and  immutable  law  or  rule,  by 
which  refraiftion  is  always  performed  ;  and  that  is  this; 
Whatever  inclination  a  ray  of  light  has  to  the  furface 
of  any  medium  before  it  enters  it,  the  degree  of  re- 
fraiftion  will  always  be  fuch,  that  the  proportion  be- 
tween the  fine  of  tlie  angle  of  its  incidence,  and  that 
of  the  angle  of  its  refraction,  will  always  be  the 
fame  in  diat  medium.  „, 

To  illuftrate  this:  Let  us  fuppofc  ABCD  (fig.  4.)  CCCLIV. 
to  reprefent  anu"er,  and  ABEF  a  denfer  medium;  let 
GH  be  a  ray  of  light  pafllng  through  the  firft  and  en- 
tering the  fecond  at  H,  and  let  HI  be  the  refrafled 
ray  ;  then  fuppofing  the  perpendicular  PR  drawn  thro' 
die  point  H,  on  the  centre  H,  and  with  any  radius, 
defcribe  the  circle  APBR ;  and  frcm  G  and  I,  where 
the  incident  and  refradled  rays  cut  the  circle,  let  fall 
die  lines  GK  and  I L  perpendicularly  upon  the  line 
PR  ;  the  former  of  ihefe  will  be  the  fine  of  the  angle 
of  incidence,  the  latter  of  refraftion.  Now  if  in  this 
cafe  the  ray  GH  is  fo  refracted  at  H,  that  GK  is 
double  or  tiiple,  &c.  of  IL,  then,  whatever  other  in- 
clination the  ray  GH  might  have  had,  the  fine  of  its 
angle  of  incidence  would  have  been  double  or  triple, 
&c.  to  that  of  its  angle  of  refraftion.  For  inflance, 
had  the  ray  pafled  in  the  line  MH  before  refraftion, 
it  would  have  palled  in  fome  line  as  HN  afterwards,  fo 
fituated  that  MO  fliould  have  been  double  or  triple, 
&e.  of  NQ^ 

When  a  ray  paffes  out  of  a  vacuum  into  air,  the  fine 
of  the  angle  of  incidence  is  found  to  be  to  that  of  re- 
fra<51ion  as   10C036  to   1 00000. 

When  it  paffes  out  of  air  into  water,  as  about  4 
to  3. 

When  out  of  air  into  glafs,  as  about   17  to   11. 

When  out  of  air  into  a  diamond,  as  about  5  to  2. 

This  relation  of  the  fine  of  the  angle  of  incidence 
to  diat  of  retradtion,  which  is  a  propofition  of  the 
moft  extenfive  ufe  in  explaining  the  optical  phenome- 
na on  phyfical  or  mechanical  principles,  may  be  de- 
monftrattd  in  the  follovving  eaiy  and  familiar  man- 
ner. 

Lemma  I.  The  augmentations  or  diminutions  of 
the  fijuarcs  of  the  velocities  produced  by  the  uniform 
aiftion  of  accelerating  or  retarding  forces,  are  propor- 
tional to  the  forces,  and  to  the  fp.sces  along  which 
they  adt,  jointly,  or  are  proportional  to  die  produds 
of  the  forces  multiplied  by  the  fpaces. 

Let  two  bodies  be  uniformly  accelerated  from  a 
flatc  of  red  in  the  points  A  a,  along  the  fpaces  AB, 
a  I,  fig.  5.  by  the  accelerating  forces  Y f,  and  let 
AC,  a  c,  be  fpaces  defcribed  in  equal  times ;  it  is 
eviderit  from  what  has  been  faid  under  the  articles 
Gravity  and  Acceleration, that  bccaufe  thefefpaces 
are  defcribed  with  modons  uniform.iy  accelerated, 
AC  and  ac  are  refpeiftiv-ely  the  halves  of  the  fpaces 
which  would  be  unif  rmly  defcribed  during  the  fame 
time  widi  the  velocities  acquired  at  C  and  c,  and  are 
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tlierefore  rneafaris  cf  tlicfe  velocities.  And  as  ihefe 
vtlcxiuts  are  uniformly  acquired  in  eqr-.il  tiincs,  they  d 
'  ;irc  niealiires  cf  the  accelerating  forces.  Tliercfoie 
AC:  ac=\' :f.  Alio,  fiom  llic  nature  of  iin-formly 
accelerated  motion,  the  fpaces  arc  proportional  to  the 
fi|uares  of  the  acquiicJ  velocities.  Th.-rcforc,  (ufing 
llic  fymbols  v"  «^>  V  ''>  ^c.  to  exprsfs  the  i'quares 
cf  the  velocities  at  Cc,  &c.)  we  have 

v/^  B  :  v''  C-'^^  ■■  AC 

/y/'  c:  ^'  0  zzac  :  ab 
Tlierefore,  by  equality  of  compound  ratios 

v/'  B  :  ^'  i'^AB  X  AC  :  aZi  X  fli-,=AB  X  F  :  ^i  X/- 
And  in  like  manner  ,y/'  D  :  v^^  ^/=AD  x  F:  tui .<.[ ; 
and    v"  B— v/'  D  :  »^'  h—s/'-  rf=BDxF  :  i./x/ 
<^E.  D. 

Corol.  If  the  forces  are  as  the  fpaces  inverfely,  tlie 
augmentations  or  diminutions  of  the  fquaiX's  cf  the  ve- 
locities are  equal. 

Rsmarl.  If  DB,  db,  be  talcen  extremely  fmall, 
the  produfls  BDxF  and  Wxymay  be  called  die 
r.iciiientary  aftiins  of  the  forces,  or  the  momentary 
increments  of  the  fquares  of  the  velocities.  It  is 
ufually  expreifed,  by  the  writers  on  the  higher  me- 
chanics, by  the  fymbol  f  s,  or  fds,  where/ means  the 
accelerating  force,  ;;nd  J-  or /t'j  means  the  indefinitely 
fmall  fpace  along  which  it  is  uniformly  exerted.  And 
\hi  propofition  is  cxprelied  by  the  iluxionary  equa- 
tion fs—v  V,  becaufe  v  v  is  half  the  increment  of  v'', 
;;s  is  well  known. 
Plate  Lemma  2.   (being  the  3gth  propofition  of  the   firft 

C'XXIV.  book  of  Newtons  Principia. )  It  a  particle  of  mat- 
'"S-  ^-  ter,  moving  with  any  velocity  along  the  line  AC,  bj 
impelled  by  an  accelerat  ng  or  retarding  ioree,  afting 
in  the  fame  or  in  the  oppofite  direiflion,  and  it  the 
intenfity  of  the  force  in  the  different  points  B,  F,  H,  C, 
&c.  be  as  the  ordinates  BD,  FG,  &c.  to  the  line 
DGE,  the  areas  BFGD,  BHKD,  &e.  will  be  as 
the  changes  made  on  the  fquare  of  the  velocity  at  B, 
when  the  particle  arrives  at  the  points  F,  H,  &c. 

For  let  BC  be  divided  into  innumerable  fmall  por- 
tions, of  which  let  FH  bs  one,  and  let  the  force  be 
fiippcfcd  to  aft  unifcrm.ly,  or  to  be  cf  invariable  in- 
tenfity during  the  motion  along  FH  ;  draw  GI  per- 
pendicular to  HK:  It  is  evid.tt  that  the  reftangle 
FHIG  will  be  as  the  produft  of  the  accehrating 
jorce  by  the  fj'ace  along  which  it  afts,  and  will  there- 
f: n-e  exprefs  the  momentary  increment  of  the  fquare 
of  the  velocity.  (Lemma  i.)  The  fame  may  be  faid 
of  every  fuch  reftangle.  And  if  the  num.ber  of  the 
portii-ns,  fiich  as  FH,  be  inreafed,  and  their  mapT.i- 
tude  diminilhed  without  end,  the  reftangks  will  ulli- 
mati.!y  occupy  the  whole  curvilineal  area,  and  the 
lorce  will  be  continually  varying  in  its  intenfity.  The 
curvilineal  areas  will  therefore  be  as  the  finite  changes 
made  on  the  fquare  ol  the  velccity,  and  the  pr.  pofi- 
tion  is  demonftiated. 

Coich  The  whole  change  made  on  the  fqtiarc  of 
the  velocity,  is  eciual  to  the  fquare  of  that  velocity 
which  she  accelerating  force  would  communicate  to 
the  p.irticle  by  impelling  it  along  EC  from  a  ftate  of 
rift  in  B.  For  the  aiea  BCEU  will  IIHI  e.xprefs  the 
f(:;u;r;e  ci  this  velocity,  and  it  equally  er-.preffes  the 
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the  particle  mgy  pr.fs  through  tlje  point  B,  and 
'  :j-tndent  on  the  rn:ignitudc  of  iTiat  velocity. 

RsnuiiL  The  figure  is  adapted  to  the  cafe  where 
the  forces  all  coni'pire  widi  the  initial  motion  of  ih; 
particle,  or  all  oppofe  it,  and  the  area  cxprcflcs  an 
augment;'.tion  or  a  diminution  of  the  fquare  of  the  ip.i. 
tial  velocity.  But  the  reafor.ing  would  have  been  the 
fume,  although,  in  fome  parts  of  the  line  BC,  the 
forces  had  crnfpircd  wi.h  the  initial  motion,  and  in 
other  parts  had  op;  ofed  it.  In  fuch  a  cafe,  the  or- 
dinates which  exprefs  the  intenllty  rf  the  forces  muil 
lie  on  diiferent  fides  of  the  abfciila  BC,  and  that  p::rt 
ol  the  area  which  lies  on  one  fide  mull  be  confidL-rt<l 
as  negative  with  refped  to  th;  other,  and  be  fubtrac"!- 
ed  trom  it.  Thus,  if  the  forces  are  reprefenled  bv 
the  ordinates  cf  the  dotted  curve  line  DKf,  which 
croifes  the  abfcl-la  in  H,  the  figure  will  corrcrpond 
to  the  motion  of  a  particle,  which,  after  moving  ur.i- 
f  irmly  along  AB,  is  fubjcfted  to  the  aftion  of  a  va- 
riable accelerating  force  during  its  mct'on  along  BH, 
and  the  fquare  of  its  initial  velocity  is  increiled  bv 
the  quantity  BHD  ;  after  which  it  is  retarded  dnrir;' 
its  motion  along  HC,  and  the  fqai'.re  of  its  velocity 
in  H  is  diniinillied  by  a  quantity  HCc.  Thiret'oro 
the  fquare  of  the  initial  vel  -citv  is  chtmged  bv  a  quan- 
tity LHD— HC<-,  or  HCV— BHD. 

This  propohlion  is  perhaps  the  m,-fi;  import mt  in 
the  whole  fcience  of  mechanics,  being  the  founda- 
tion of  every  application  of  mechanical  theory  to  the 
explanation  of  natural  phenomena.  No  traces  of  it 
are  to  be  found  in  the  writings  cf  philofophers  before 
the  publication  of  Newton's  P;incipi.!,  althoush  it  is 
allumed  by  John  BernoulH  and  o.her  detraftois  from 
Newton's  grcatr.efs  as  an  elementary  truth,  without 
any  acknowledgment  of  thc'r  obligations  to  its  au- 
thor. It  is  ufually  expreffed  by  the  Equation /"j-z=v  -j 
and  f/s=:v',  i  e.  the  fum  cf  the  momentary  actions 
is  equal  to  the  whole  or  finite  increment  of  the  fquare 
of  the  velocity. 

PROPOSITION. 
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When  light  pafTes  obliquely  into  or  cut  of  a  tranf-  71,5  ratio 
parent  fubftance,    it  is  refracted  fo  that    the  fine  ofufthifine 
the  angle  of  incidence  is  to  the  fine  of  the  angle  of  "f  i"ci- 
refraction  in  tlie   ccnftiint  ratio  of  the  velocity  of  the  '''^"'"^  '" 
refrafted  light  to  that  cf  the  incident  li-ht.  '^'  '■J]?  "^ 

I^et  bl,  KK  (fig.  7.),  rcprefent  tv.'o  p  arcs  (pa- 
rallel to,  and  equidifi:arit  from,  the  refracting  furface 
XY)  which  bound  the  fpace  in  which  the  liglit,  du- 
ring its  palTage,  is  afted  on  by  the  refravSing  forces, 
as  explained  in  n°  i  ;  5.  The  ir.tenfity  of  the  refrafting 
forces  being  fuppofed  equal  at  equal  cidancesfrom  th:; 
bounding  planes,  though  any  how  diiferent  st  ditF-- 
rent  diliances  from  them,  may  be  reprefented  by  tl  e 
ordinatfs  Ta,  r.q,  p  r,  c  R,  &c.  of  die  curves?  bn  p  r, 
of  which  the  form  mull  be  determined  from  obfev- 
vation,  and  n  ay  remain  f..r  ever  imknown.  The 
phenom.ena  of  iafl^Jlcd  light  flio-.v  us  thtit  it  is  at- 
trafted  by  the  refrafting  fubftances  at  fv  me  didance?', 
and  repelled  at  ethers. 

Let  the  light,  m.oving  unifo^m'y  in  the  uireriirn 
AB,  enter  the  refracting  ftratam  at  B.      It  wiil  n-  t 
proceed  in  that  dire^ion,  but  its  [laih  wi'l  be  ircur. 
vated  upvv'ards,  wltile  adfed  on  by  a  repuifivc  force, 
N  w  and 
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of  and  ilownwarJs,  while  impclkJ  by  an  attraflive  f  rcc. 
i'ln  jj  -^yjij  dcfciibe  ronie  cuivilineal  pa.h  li.'o  CDE, 
which  AB  t  uches  in  B,  and  will  finally  emerge  from 
the  rcfrafiing  llratum  at  E,  and  movs;  uniformly  in  a 
itrui'.'ht  line  El",  which  touches  the  curve  in  E.  If, 
through  b,  the  interfeilion  of  the  curve  of  forces 
with  irs  abfcifla,  we  draw  bo,  cutting  the  path  of  the 
light  in  c,  it  is  evident  that  this  path  will  be  concave 
itpvvards  betv/ecn  B  and  o,  and  concave  downwards 
between  o  and  E.  Alfo,  if  the  initial  velocity  of  the 
liirht  has  been  fufficiently  fmall,  its  path  may  be  fo 
much  bent  upwards,  that  in  feme  point  d  its  direc- 
tion may  be  parallel  to  the  boimdi  g  planes.  In  tliis 
cafe  it  is  evident,  that  being  under  the  influence  of  a 
repullive  force,  it  will  be  more  bent  upu'ards,  and  it 
will  defcribe^//",  equal  and  fimilar  to  JW,  and  emerge 
ia  an  angle  g'fs  equal  to  ABG.  In  this  cafe  it  is  re- 
fleried,  making  the  angle  of  renefrion  equal  to  that 
of  incidence.  By  which  it  appears  how  reflection, 
refraflion,  and  inflexion,  are  produced  by  the  fame 
forces  and  performed  by  the  f  ime  laws. 

But  let  the  velocity  be  fuppifed  fufriciently  great 
to  enable  tlie  light  to  penetrate  through  the  refrift- 
ing  ftratnm,  and  emerge  from  it  iii  the  dire.5tion  EF  ; 
let  AB  and  EF  be  fupp.  fed  to  be  defcribed  in  eijual 
times:  Tliey  will  be  proportional  to  the  initial  and 
fin.'l  veil  cities  of  the  ligh.t.  Now,  beeaufe  the  re- 
frailing  forces  miijl  a.51  in  a  dii'eflion  peipendicular  to 
the  reflating  furiace  Oince  they  arife  from  die  joint 
aiftinn  of  all  the  partichs  of  a  homoger.ious  fubftance 
•yvi.ich  are  within  the  i'phere  of  mutual  aflion),  they 
cannot  affcdt  the  mviiion  the  light  efti mated  in  the 
dire^Ttion  of  the  refracting  kuf'ace.  If,  thereiore,  AG 
be  drawn  perpendicular  to  ST,  and  FK  to  KR,  the 
lines  GB,  EK,  mufl:  be  equal,  becauie  they  are  the 
motions  AB,  EF,  climated  in  tlie  direction  of  the 
planes.  Draw  new  EL  parallel  to  AB.  It  is  alfo 
equal  to  it.  Therefore  EL,  EF,  are  as  the  initial 
iind  fi:ial  velocities  of  the  ligiit.  But  EF  is  to  EL  as 
ilie  fine  cf  the  ancle  ELK  to  tlie  fine  of  the  angle 
!ZFK  ;  that  is,  as  tlie  fine  rf  the  angle  ABK  to  the 
fine  of  the  angle  FEI ;  that  is,  as  the  line  of  the  angle 
cf  incidence  to  the  line  of  the  angle  of  refraclion. 

B'y  the  fame  reaf  in  ng  it  will  appear  that  hght, 
moving  in  the  direction  and  v.-ith  the  veloc-ty  FE,  will 
defrribe  the  path  EDB,  and  will  emerge  iu  the  di- 
rection and  Willi  the  ve'.ocity  BA- 

JjCt  amslhcr  ray  enter  the  refracting  (IraUim  per- 
pcuuicularly  at  B,  and  emerge  at  C)_  lake  two  points 
K,  P,  iu  the  line  EQj  extremely  near  to  each  other, 
iu  iliat  the  refrafting  forces  may  be  I'uppofed  to  aft 
ui.iformly  along  the  fpace  NP  :  draw  NC,  PD,  pa- 
rallel to  SI',  CM  perpedicular  to  LP,  and  MO 
perpendicular  to  CD,  which  may  be  taken  for  a 
ilraight  line.  Then,  becau.'e  the  forces  at  C  and  N 
are  equal,  by  fuppof.tion  they  may  be  re prefented 
by  the  equal  lines  CM  and  NP.  The  force  NP  is 
wlioliy  employed  in  accelerating  the  light  along  NP  ; 
bt'.t  the  force  CM  being  tranlveife  to  the  motion 
LD,  is  but  partly  fo  employed,  and  may  be  conceived 
as  ari.'":ng  from  the  joint  afiion  of  the  forces  CO,  OM, 
of  which  CO  only  is  emijloveil  in  accelerating  the  mo- 
tion of  the  light,  v;hile  CM  is  employed  in  incitr- 
vatir.g  its  path.  Now  it  is  evident,  from  the  fimi- 
laritvof  the  tii.;ngks  DCM,  MCO,  that  DC:  CM 


=CM:CO,  and  that  DCxCO~CMxCM=NPX  Caufc  of 
NP.  Lut  DC  X  CO  and  NP  x  NP  are  as  the  produft;  "^"f'"^-""- 
rf  the  fpaces  by  the  atctlir  iting  force-,  ;;nd  expref^ 
the  momentary  increments  of  the  fquarcs  of  the  ve- 
locities at  C  and  N.  (Lemma  I.)  Thefe  increments, 
therefore,  are  cquah  And  as  this  mull  be  faid  of 
every  portion  of  the  paths  BLE  .ind  BNQ_,  it  f  il  ws 
that  the  whole  increment  of  the  fquare  of  the  initial 
velocity  produced  in  the  motion  al'Tg  BCE,  is  equal 
to  the  increment  produced  in  llie  motion  ;,h  ng  BNQ^ 
And,  beeaufe  the  initial  velocities  were  equal  in  both 
patliS,  their  fqnares  are  equah  Therefore  the  fquares 
of  the  final  velocities  are  alfo  equal  in  bo'hpa:ht,  and 
the  final  velocities  thcmfe'ves  are  equrd  The  init  al 
at  d  final  velocities  are  therefore  in  a  cond^irt  ratio, 
whatever  are  the  lureifiior.s ;  and  the  ratio  cf  the  fines 
cf  the  angles  of  incidence  and  refraiSicn  being  the 
ratio  of  the  velocities  of  the  lefrafted  and  incident 
light,  by  the  former  ca^e  of  prop.  i.  is  alfoconftant. 

Remaik  The  augm.entalion  of  the  fquare  of  the 
initial  velocity  is  equal  to  the  fquare  of  the  velocity 
which  a  particle  of  light  would  have  acquired,  if  im- 
pelled from  a  ftaie  of  left  at  B  ;i!ong  the  line  EQ^ 
(Corol.  of  the  Lemma  2.),  and  is  therefore  indepen- 
dent on  Ir.e  initial  velocity.  As  this  augmentation  is 
expre(ied  I  y  tlie  curviline  il  area  a  T  i  n p  c  R,  it  de- 
pends both  on  tlie  iatenfity  of  the  refradlint^  forccE, 
expreded  by  the  ordinates,  ar;d  on  the  fpace  through 
which  tliey  aft,  viz.  TR.  7'hefe  c'rcumllances  arife 
from  the  nature  of  the  tranfparenc  fubftance,  and  :ire 
charafteriftic  of  that  fuhiance.  Therefore,  to  ab- 
breviate language,  we  fliall  call  this Jjisdjic  ve!o:ity. 

This  fpecihc  vehcity  is  eaiily  d-terniined  for  any 
fubftance  in  which  the  refraftion  is  oblerved,  by  draw- 
isg  L/ perpendicular  to  EL,  meeting  in  ;  the  circle 
defcribed  w  idi  the  radius  EF.  F' r  E  /  being  equal 
to  EF,  will  leprefent  the  velocity  of  the  refrafted 
light,  and  EL  reprefent  the  velocity  of  the  incident 
hght,  and  E/^=:  EL'-{-Li%  and  therefore  L?  is  the 
augmentation  of  the  fquare  of  the  initial  velocity,  and 
L/'  is  the  fpecific  velocity. 

It  v.'il!  now  be  \  ro;-er  to'deduce  foni"  co;  o'lari  :s  from 
thefe  propofitions,  tending  to  e.-.plain  the  chiet  pheno- 
mena of  refraftion. 

I.  When  'ight  is  refrafted  towards  the  perperd'cu-  t1  l mV- 
lar  to  the  refrafting  i.irface,  it  is  acceh  rated  ;  and  it  tidi  of  ight 
is  retarded  when  it  isrefr.ift.-d  from  the  perpendicular.  aiccUraicd 
In  the  firft  cafe,  therefore,  it  muft  be  confidered  as  "■■  'ctardej 
having  been  afted  on  by  forces  confpiring  (in  part  at   7  ''  ^*'' 
leaft)  with  its  motion,  ?Lnd  1  ice  virfa.     Therefore,  be- 
cauie we  fee  that  it  is  always  refrafted   towards  the 
perpendicular,  when  paifing  from  a  viid  in'o  any  tranf- 
parent  fubftance,  we  mutt  conclude  that  it  is,  on  the 
whole  attrafted   by  that  fubitance.     We   muft  dr.,w 
the  fame  cone  Iu  (ion  from  obferving,  that  it  is  refrafted 
from  the  perpendicular  in  i:s  pafihge  out  of  any  iranl- 
parent  fubrtrnce  whatever  ipto  avoid.     It  has  been 
atlraft.d  backwards  by  that  fublhmce. 

This  acceleration  of  light  in  refraftir^n  is  ccntrnry 
to  rhe  opinion  of  ihofe  philofophers  who  maintain, 
th:-.t  illumination  is  produced  by  t'-e  undulation  cf  an 
ciaftic  medium.  Euler  atteitipts  to  prove,  by  mecha- 
nical laws,  that  the  veh-  citi.s  of  the  incident  and  re- 
frafted light  are  proportional  to  the  fires  of  incidence 
and  lifiaetion,  v.'hile  our  principles  make  them  in  this 
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r::llo  inverfely.  Bofcovlch  propofcJ  a  fine  experiment 
for  deciJing  this  ciucllion.  The  aberration  oi'  the  fixed 
ftiirs  ariffs  from  the  combination  of  the  mntion  of 
liiht  with  the  motion  of  the  telefcope  by  which  it  is 
obferved.  Therefore  this  aberralion  Ihould  be  greater 
or  lefs  wlien  obferved  by  means  of  a  tekfcope  filled 
with  water,  according  as  light  moves  {lower  or  fwifttr 
through  w.iter  than  through  air.  He  was  miftaken 
in  the  manner  in  wh'ch  the  conch; fion  fliouid  b.-  drawn 
from  the  obfervation  m^ide  in  the  form  prcfcrlbed  by 
him:  and  the  experiment  Iv.is  not  yet  been  made  in  a 
convincing  manner;  bccaufe  no  fluid  h:is  been  found 
<if  fufficicnt  traniparency  to  admit  ot  the  neccffiry 
magnifying  power.  It  is  an  expeiiment  of  the  great- 
ell  nnpnrtance  to  optical  fcicnce. 

2.  If  the  light  be  moving  within  the  trar.fparent 
fubftance,  and  if  its  velocity  (eftim«ed  in  a  direiHon 
perpendicular  to  the  furfacc)  do  not  exceed  the  fpeci- 
fic  velocity  of  that  fub;^a.nce,  it  will  not  emerge  from 
it,  but  will  be  rejected  backwards  in  an  angle  equal 
to  that  cf  its  incidence.  For  it  mull  be  obferved,  that 
in  the  figure  of  lail  propofition,  the  excefs  of  the 
fquare  of  EF  above  the  fquare  ot  EL,  is  the  fame 
with  the  excefs  of  the  fquare  of  KF  above  the  fquare 
of  KL.  Therefore  the  fquare  cf  the  fpccific  velocity 
is  equal  to  the  augmentation  or  diminutiLin  of  the 
fquare  of  the  perpen  Jicular  velocity.  If  therefore  the 
initial  perpendicular  velocity  FK  (fig.  8.)  be  prccifcly 
cq.iial  to  tlie  fpecific  velocity,  the  light  will  jiill  reach 
the  farther  fide  of  the  attrafting  flratam,  as  at  B, 
where  its  perpendicular  velocity  vviil  be  completely  ex- 
tinguiihed,  and  its  motion  will  be  in  the  direftion  BT. 
But  it  is  here  under  the  influence  of  forces  tending 
towards  the  plane  KR,  and  its  motion  will  therefore 
be  dill  iuGurvated  towards  it ;  and  it  will  deftribe  a 
curve  BD  equal  and  fimil.irto  EB,  and  finally  emerge 
back  from  the  refracting  llratum  into  the  tran'parcnt 
fubftance  in  an  angle  RDA  equal  to  KEF. 

If  the  direiftion  of  the  light  be  llill  more  oblique,  fo 
that  its  perpendicular  velocity  is  lefs  than  the  fpecific 
velocity,  it  will  not  reach  the  plane  ST,  but  be  re- 
flcfted  as  foi  n  as  it  has  penetrated  fo  far  that  the 
fpecific  velocity  of  the  part  penetrated  (eftimated  by 
tlie  compounding  part  of  the  area  of  forces)  is  equal 
to  its  p.rpendicular  velocity.  Thus  the  ray/'E  will 
defcribe  the  path  ILdDii  penetrating  to  W,  fo  that  the 
correfponding  area  of  forces  nice  is  equal  to  tlie  fquare 
of//,  its  perpendicular  velocity. 

The  extreme  biiiliancy  of  dew  drops  and  of  jewels 
had  often  excited  the  attention  cf  phi!o!bpheri,  and  it 
always  appeai'ed  a  di-fiicul-y  how  li^ht  wasrefiefled  at 
all  from  the  pOLlerii:r  lurface  of  traafpartnt  bodies.  It 
afforded  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  h:s  (Irongeit  argument 
againil  the  ufual  tl'.e.'ry  of  rtfleiiion,  vi/.  that  it  was 
pi'oduced  by  impact  on  foiid  elaftic  matter.  Ke  was 
the  nr!l  who  toi.k  notice  cf  the  to:al  refledlion  in  great 
obliquities  ;  aiid  very  p!0;:e)  ly  aik-.-d  how  it  can  be  faid 
that  theie  is  any  impaiit  in  tiiis  cafe,  or  th<it  the  le- 
ilefling  impact  fiiould  cea:e  at  a  piirticular  obli- 
quity- 
It  muft  be  acknov  lodged  that  i:  is  a  vcTy  cuiious 
circumftance,  that  a  body  uhich  is  p:rfei5ily  tranf]'a- 
rcnt  lliculd  ceal'e  to  b.  fo  at  a  ceitain  oblquity  ;  tli.it 
a  great  obliquity  ihould  ni  t  hinder  li;.;hi:  frum  paiTuig 
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obliquity  fliould  prevent  it  from  parting  fiom  the  gl«fs    C.-.tL-  .1 
into  a  void.     The  fined  experiment  for  illulhating  the  K'-'ff'<=^''-^. 
fail  is,  to  take  two  pieces  of  mirror-glafs,  r.ot  filvercd,         ''"""' 
and   put  them  together  with  a  piece  c.i'  paper  between 
them,  forming  a  narrovy  margin  all  round  to  keep 
them  apart.     Phmge  this  apparatus  into  water.  Whe.i 
it  is  held  ncarl)-  parallel  to  tlie  furf.rce  of  the  watci-, 
every  thing  at  the  bottom  of  the  ve(ii;l  will  be  lien 
clearly  through  the  glicffes  ;  but  when  they  are  turn- 
ed fo  as  to  be  inclined  about  50  degrees,  they  will  iii- 
teicept  the  light  as  much  as  if  they  were  plates  of  iron. 
It  w  ill  be  proper  to  foak  the  paper  in  vaniilh,  to  pre- 
vent water  irom  getting  betv\een  the  glallts. 

What  is  called  the  bri.liant  cut  in  Gi.-.monds,  is  fiich  -,-,  '''. 
a  difpofition  cf  the  pofteiior  facets  of  the  diamond,  ['aJli  ^'„',',„ 
tliat  the  light  is  made  to  fail  upon  them  fo  obiiqiiclv  diatrojuU 
that  none  of  it  can  go  through,  but  all  is  renecied.  i.roiUic.-. 
To  produce  this  elfedt  in   the  greatell  poflible  degree,  tp^'f'-fl-':- 
is  a  matter  of  calculation,  and  merits  the  afei.tion  of '""'■ 
the  lapidary.     When  diamonds  are  too  tliin  to  admit 
of  this  form,  they  are  cut  in  what  is  called  the  rofe- 
ftlliion.     I'his  has  a  plain  back,  and  the  facets  are  ;dl 
on  the  front,  and  fo  difpoftd  as  to  rcfraft  the  rays  in- 
to fuliicient  cbliqxiities,  to  be  Ihongly  reflc^ed  frt  m 
the  poflerior  pLni.     Doublets  are  made  by  cutting 
one  tnin  diamond  rofe-iafnion,  and  another  fimilar  one 
is  put  behind  it,  with  their  plane  furfaces  joined.      Or, 
more  frequently,  the  outiide  diamond  has  the  anterior 
facets  of  the  biil.iant,  and  the   inner  has  th.e  form  of 
the  inner  part  of  a  bril'.iant.     If  they  be  joined  with 
very  p\ire  and  ftrongly  retracing  varnifn,  little  liglit 
is   reflected  from  the  lepMrating  plane,  and  their  bril- 
liancy  is  very  confiderable,  though  Hill  inferior  to  a 
true  and  deep  brilliant.      If  no  varnilh  be  ufed,  much 
of  the  light  is  refiefled  from  the  flat  fide,  and  the  ef- 
fc'ifi  of  the  pofterior  facets  is  much  diminifhsd.     But 
doublets  might  be  confti-ufted,  by  making  the  touch- 
ing furfaces  of  a  fpherical  form  (of  which  the  curvature 
fliGuld  have  a  due  proportion  to  the  fi/.e  of  the  ftcne), 
that  would  produce  an  eff..6l  nearly  equal  to  that  of 
the  moll  perfefl:  b  illiant.  j,, 

3.  Since  the  change  made  on  the  fquare  of  tlie  velo-  Rtfradioii 
city  of  the  incident  light  is  a    conltant  quan;ity,  it  <5i"i'"''lii:» 
follows,  that  the  refradfion  will  diminifii    as  the  velo- ■?' '.'^° 
ci-y    of  the   incident  light  increales.     For  if  L/    in'"'    '^"^ 
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is  evident  that  the  ratio  of  E  /,  or  its  equal  EF,  to 
EL  will  be  diminillied,  and  the  angle  LEF,  which 
conflitutes  the  refraiflion,  will  be  dimiinlhod.  'I'he 
phyfical  cauf-  of  this  is  cafily  feen  :  When  the  velocity 
oi  the  incident  light  is  incteafed,  it  employs  lefs  time  hx 
pauing  through  the  refracting  flratim  or  fp.ice  be- 
tween the  planes  SF  and  KR,  and  is  therefore  lefs  in- 
fluenced by  the  rcfracling  forces.  A  iimilar  effcifl 
would  follow  if  the  tranipaient  body  were  moving 
witli  grtat  vclojity  towards  the  lumincus  body. 

Some  natiiralifls  have  accounted  tor  the  diii'erent 
refrangiblliiy  of  the  difttren  ly  coloured  rays,  by  fup- 
pofmg  that  the  red  rays  move  with  the  greate:!  rapi- 
dity, and  they  have  determined  thedidevcnce  of  o:i  i- 
nai  velocity  wliich  would  produce  the  o'.'ferved  ci- 
fe.ence  of  rtfraiSion.  But  this  dhftrence  would  be 
obferved  in  the  eclipfes  of  Jupiter's  fatelites.  Tiiey 
ihould  be  ruddy  at  their  emc'fions,  and  be  feme  fe- 
conds  before  th.y  attain  their  pure  v;hitenefs;  and 
Nn  a  they 
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th:y  fh()uLl  become  bliilfh  immediately  before  Uicy 
var.iHi  iii  immerfinns.  This  is  not  obibi'ved.  Bclidts, 
t)ie  di'Jcren;e  in  refr  ingibility  is  much  greater  in  tlint- 
glal's  than  ill  crovvnglafs,  and  thii  wou'.d  require  a 
proportionally  greater  difference  in  the  criginal  velo- 
cities.     This    explanation    therefore   mull   be  given 

It  fiiould  f.illfAv,  lh;it  the  refraftion  of  a  ftar  v.-hich 
is  in  our  meridian  at  fix  o'clock  in  the  evening  thould 
be  greater  :han  that  of  a  ftar  which  comes  on  the  me- 
ridian at  fix  in  the  morning;  becaufe  we  are  moving 
away  from  the  firit,  and  approaching  to  the  laft.  But 
the  dift-rence  is  but  ■.,.';, ^  of  the  whole,  and  cannot  be 
cbfrrveJ  with  fufficient  accuracy  in  any  way  yet  pr.ic- 
tifed.  A  form  of  obfervation  liai  b^en  propofed  by 
Dr  Blair  profelfor  of  praftical  aftronomy  in  the  uni- 
verfity  of  Edinburgh,  which  promifes  a  very  fenfihle 
difference  of  refradlion.  It  is  alfo  to  be  expected, 
that  a  difference  will  be  "bferved  in  the  rel'ractioa  of 
the  light  from  the  eallern  and  weftcrn  ends  of  Saturn's 
ring.  Its  diameter  js  about  26  times  that  of  the  earth, 
and  it  revolves  in  loh.  32' ;  {<>  that  the  velocity  of  Its 
edge  is  about  tbV^  of  the  velocity  <'f  the  fun's  light. 
If  therefore  the  light  be  refleded  from  it  according 
to  the  laivs  of  pcrfeifl  eLifticity,  cr  in  the  manntr  liere 
explained,  that  which  comes  to  us  from  the  weltern 
•extremity  will  move  more  flowly  than  t!;at  wliich 
comes  from  the  eallern  extremity  in  the  oroportion  of 
2500  to  2401.  And  if  Saturn  can  be  feen  dftimftly 
■after  a  refraiSion  of  30°  through  a  prifm,  the  diame- 
ter cf  the  ring  will  be  encre.ded  one  half  in  one  pofi- 
tion  cf  the  telefcope,  and  will  be  as  much  diniini(hed 
by  tHrning  the  telei'ci  pe  half  round  its  axis  ;  and  an 
intermediate  pofition  w'ill  exhibit  the  ring  of  a  di- 
llorted  llrape.  This  experiment  is  one  ('f  tiie  moll  in- 
tereRing  to  optical  icience,  as  its  refult  will  be  a  fe- 
veve  tonchftone  oi  rlie  theories  which  have  been  at- 
tempted for  explaining  the  plienomcnu  on  mechanical 
principles. 

If  the  tail  tf  a  ci^met  be  impelled  by  the  rays  of 
tiie  fun,  as  h  wih  great  probability  fuppofed  by  Eu- 
ler  and  other?,  the  light  by  v.'hich  its  extreme  parts 
aie  feen  by  us  muil  have  its  velocity  greatly  dimi- 
r.iflied,  being  reHcifted  by  particles  wliich  are  m  ving 
away  from  the  lun  with  immenfe  rapidity.  This  may 
peihaps  be  difcovired  by  its  greater  aberration  and  re- 
frangibility. 

As  common  day-l:ght  is  nothing  but  the  fan's  light 
re1;cled  from  tenellrial  bodies,  it  is  reafonablc  to  ex- 
pert that  it  will  fuffcr  the  fame  refractior.  But  no- 
thing but-  obfervation  could  alaire  us  that  this  would 
be  the  cafe  with  the  light  of  the  Itars  ;  and  it  is  rather 
furpriiing  that  the  velocity  of  their  light  is  the  fame 
with  that  of  the  fun's  ight.  It  is  a  circumftanre  of 
conneclion  between  the  f.lar  fyflem.  and  the  rell  of  the 
luriverfe.  It  was  as  little  to  be  looked  for  on  the  ligltt 
of  terreftrial  luminaries.  If  light  be  conceived  as  finall 
p.irticles  of  matter  emitted  i!  om  bodies  by  the  a(ftion 
of  accelerating  forces  of  any  kind,  the  y:\\  di^xrfity 
which  we  obferve  in  the  conftitution  of  i'ublunary  bo- 
cies  fiiould  make  us  expect  differences  in  this  part'ci- 
l.ir.  Yet  it  is  found,  that  the  li'<hi:  of  a  cund'e,  of  a 
jdow-vi'orm,  &c.  fuffers  the  fame  refi  action,  and  connils 
of  the  fame  colours.  This  circnmftance  is  adduced  as 
an   argument  againft  the  theory  of  enu.Vn.      It   is 


thought  more  probable  tiiat  this  famcncfs  of  vcl'.city    Caiife  of 
is  ovving  to  the  nature  of  the  medium,  which  deter-  R'fr^'ilio*- 
mines  the  ircqucncy  of  its  undulations  and  the  velocity  '     ' 

of  their  propagatiop.  , ., 

4.  When  two  tranfparcnt  bodies  are  contiguous,  the  I  aw  of  re- 
light in  its  paffage  out  of  the  one  into  the  other  will  fraiaion 
be  rcfraded  towards  or  from  the  perpendicular,  ace  rd-  ''■■'"'"  ''*■'*' 
iiig  as  the  refraifiina  forces  of  the  !<;ccnd  are  greater  ^r     .""'.( 
or  le;s  than  tho'e  ( f  the  firft,  or  rather  according  as  naniit'to- 
ihe  are  t  exprefling  the.fcpaare  of  the  fpecific  velocity  is  d^  into  a- 
greater  or  iefs.     And  as  tlie  difference  of  thefc  areas  notherco». 
is  a  determined  quantity,  the  difference  between  the  «'S.<i«"" '» 
vel  city  in  the  mcliimi  of  incidence  and  the  velocity  ''" 

in  the  medium  of  rcfraflion,  will  alio  be  a  determined. 
quantity.  Therefore  the  line  of  tie  angle  of  incidencei 
will  be  in  a  conftunt  r.itio  to  the  fine  of  the  angle  of 
refraaion;  and  tli'i  ratio  will  be  compounded  of  the 
ratio  of  the  line  of  incidence  in  the  firft  medium  to 
the  fine  of  reftadtion  in  a  void;  and  the  r,-.lio  of  the 
line  of  incidence  in  a  void  to  the  fine  of  rcfr.iiftion  in 
the  fecond  medium  If  theref  re  a  ray  rf  light,  mn. 
vuig  through  a  void  in  any  direc^tion,  (hall  pafs  thrnuglL 
a.'.y  number  of  media  bounded  by  parallel  planes,  its 
direflion  in  the  laft  medium  will  be  the  fame  as  if  it 
had  come  into  it  fr.^m  a  v(,id. 

5.  It  alfo  follows  from  thcfe  pr.^.pofitions,  that  if 
the  obliquity  of  i.tcidence  on  the  pollerior  furface  of 
a  tran:par.;nt  body  be  fuch,  that  the  light  Ihotild  be 
reflefled  back  again,  the  placing  a  mafs  of  the  fame 
or  of  another  medium  in  contact  with  this  furface, 
will  caufe  it  to  be  tranfmitted,  and  this  the  more  com- 
pletely, as  the  added  medium  is  more  denfe  or  more 
refraiftive ;  and  the  refledinn  ficm  the  feparating 
furface  will  be  the  more  vivid  in  proportion  as  the  po- 
fterior  fubftance  is  Iefs  denfo  or  of  a  fmailer  refractive 
power.  It  is  not  even  necelfary  thit  the  other  body- 
be  in  con.act ;  it  is  enough  if  it  be  lb  near  that  thofe 
parts  of  the  i-ef:ading  ftrata  which  are  beyond  the. 
bodies  inleiiere  '.vith  or  coincide  with  each  other. 

All  thefj  confluences  are  agreeable  to  experience. 
The  brilliant  reiledion  from  a  dew  drop  ceafes  when 
it  touches  the  leaf  on  which  it  refts :  The  brilliancy 
oi  a  diamond, is  greatly  damaged  by  moiilure  getting 
behind  it:  The  opacity  of  the  combined  mirror  plates, 
mentioned  in  the  fecond  corollary,  is  removed  by  let- 
ting water  g  t  between  them  :  A  piece  of  glafs  i>- 
diltinctly  or  clearly  leen  in  air,  more  faintly  when  im- 
m.r.'ed  in  water,  ftlU  more  faintly  amidll  oil  of  olives, 
and  it  is  hardly  perceived  in  fpirits  of  turpentine. 
Thefe  phenomena  are  inc-inipati.  le  with  tlie  notion 
that  reHecticri  is  occafioned  by  impadt  on  folid  matter, 
whether  of  the  tritnfparcnt  body,  or  of  any  secher  or 
ether  fancied  ftaid  behind  it;  and  thtir  perfect  coin- 
cidence vi'ith  the  legitimate  conleqatnces  of  the  aifu- 
me-.l  principles  is  a  Ilrong  argument  in  favour  of  the 
truth  of  thofe  principles.  j. 

It  is  wor  h  while  to  mention  here  a  f  .cl  taken  no-  An  ol-jet.-- 

tice  of  by  i\Ir  jieguclln,  and  propofed  as  a  great  dif-  tion  to  the 

ficuky  in  the   Newtonian   theory   of  refraction.      In  Newtonian 

order  to  get  the  greateft  poffible  refraftion,  and  the  '''■'"■y.'''' 

fimpleft  meafure  oi  the  refra<5iing  po-vver  at  the  arte-  '"' 

ri'r  furface   cf  any  transparent  fubtlance,  Sir  Ifaae 

Newton  enjoins  us  to  employ  a  ray  of  light  filling  on 

the  furiacc  q:tm  ooi'ipiijim.'.    But  Mr  Begaelin  found, 

that  when  the  obliquity  c-.f  in..idcnce  in  glafs  was  abottt 
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Sy^  re'  noii^Iit  w.is  rcrracReci,  but  that  it  vvai  wl.olly 
rerii.Lted.  ils  alio  obfcrveJ,  that  when  lie  gradually 
increafeJ  the  obliqnity  of  inciiJeiice  on  the  pcft';rior 
fuv/ace  of  the  glals,  tl'c  light  which  enieig^d  \.d\  of 
nil  did  not  fliim  ahm,.-  the  I'urlacc,  malcng  an  angle  of 
co°  with  the  perpendicular,  as  it  fliould  do  by  tlic 
Ncwttniai)  theory,  but  made  an  angle  of  niore  than 
I  ill  n;inutes  wth  the  poilerior  fiirf.tte.  Alio,  whe'i  he 
began  with  very  great  obii.-jr.ities,  fo  that  all  the  light 
was  refledlcd  back  into  the  gl.ifs,  and  gradu.dly  diini- 
niihcd  tlie  obliquity  of  incid.iice,  the  fit  ft  ray  i  f  hght 
which  emerged  did  not  (k  m  a'ong  the  furface,  but 
vv:is   'ai  ed  about   lo  or   15  minutes. 

I'uL  ail  thefe  phenomei.a  arc  necsffiry  confequences 
of  our  piinc:p:es,  coniblneil  With  what  obfervation 
teachei  us  concerning  ihe  forces  which  bodies  e;;ert 
on  the  rays  of  li..ht  It  is  evident,  fiom  the  experi- 
ments of  Grimaldi  and  Newton,  that  light  is  both  at- 
tracted and  repelled  by  folid  bodies.  Newton's  fa^ 
gacious  analyfis  of  ihsfe  expeilments  difcovered  feve- 
rai  al:ernations  of  adlual  ir.lleflion  and  deflefli,  n  ;  and 
he  gives  us  ihe  precife  dillance  from  the  body  when 
fomc  of  thefe  attradions  end  and  repulfmn  commences  ; 
and  ihe  miift  remote  acti'^n  to  b-  obfcrved  in  his  ex- 
periments is  repulfion.  Let  us  luppofe  this  to  be  the 
cale,  aulunigh  it  be  not  abfolutely  n^celTary.  Let  us 
fiippoie  that  the  forces  are  rcprefented  by  the  ordi- 
nates  of  a  curve  abnpc  (fee  fit'.  7.)  which  croffes  the 
abfciliii  in  b.  Draw  bo  parallel  to  the  refrafting  fur- 
face.  When  the  obli  ;uity  of  incidence  of  the  ray  AB 
has  become  {o  great,  that  its  path  in  the  glafs,  or  m 
the  refradiing  ftratum,  does  nut  cut,  but  only  touches 
the  line  ob,  it  can  penetrate  no  further,  but  is  to- 
tally refle<fted  ;  and  ihis  muft  happen  in  all  greater 
obiiquiiies.  On  th*"  other  hand,  when  the  ray  LE, 
nicv-ng  within  the  glafs,  has  but  a  very  fmall  perpen- 
dicular velocity,  it  will  penetrate  the  refracting  ftra- 
tum no  further  than  till  this  perpendicular  velocity  is 
extingnilhed,  and  i'.s  pa  h  becomes  parallel  to  the  I'ur- 
face,  and  it  will  b;  reilec^ed  hack.  As  the  pcrpcntli- 
cular  vek'city  increiles  by  ciminiili'ng  the  (obliquity 
c.t  incidence,  it  will  penetrate  farther;  and  the  lall 
lelltction  will  happen  when  it  penetrates  fo  far  that  its 
path  touches  the  dne  ob.  Now  diminiftt  the  obliquity 
I  y  a  iingle  fecond  ;  the  light  will  get  over  the  line 
(i«,  v/iil  defcribe  an  arch  od^  concave  upwards,  a-id 
will  emerge  in  a  direftion  BA,  which  does  not  fl-wim 
ih.e  furface,  but  is  fenftbly  vaifed  above  it.  And  thus 
llie  fa<5ts  obferved  by  M.  Beguelin,  indcad  of  being  an 
cbjeftion  againft  this  theory,  aflord  an  argumciit  in  its 
iavour. 

7.  Thofe  philofophers  who  mainta'n  th;  theory  of 
undulation,  are  under  the  neicflity  of  connecting  die  di- 
fperfive  pi'wers  of  bodies  with  their  mean  refraftive 
powers.  Mr  Enler  has  attempted  to  deduce  a  necef- 
fary  dilTcrence  in  the  velocity  of  the  rj'-s  </f  ditferent 
colours  from  the  different  frequency  of  the  undula- 
tions, which  he  aGlgns  as  the  caiife  of  their  diiFerent 
colcrific  powers,  iiis  reafoning  on  th's  fuhjefl  is  of 
the  moft  delicate  nature,  and  unhitelligib'.s  to  fucli  as 
are  not  completely  maftcr  of  tl'e  innnitefimal  calculus 
(.f  partial  diiFerence';,  and  is  unfetisf.sdory  to  fuch  as 
are  able  to  go  through  its  i.itricac'e:.  It  is  cnntra- 
cifted  by  fact.  He  fays,  and  indeed  to  be  confiilcnt 
he  muft  fay  it,  that  mufical  founds  which  dilTer  great- 
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1>"  in  acutenefs  are  propagated  through  tl:c  air  w'!:!i  fa-jfe  ef 
dilierent  velocities:  but  oiic  of  the  fmiUeft  bells  ia '^cfraiiics 
the  chimes  of  St  Giles's  church  in  Edi;,burgh  was  ■ 
ftruck  aga-nft  the  rim  if  the  very  deep-toned  hell  en 
which  the  hours  are  (buck.  When  the  found  was 
liftened  to  by  a  nice  obferver  at  die  dift  ince  of  more 
than  two  miles,  no  intei  val  whatever  cf.uld  be  nbfe.-- 
ved.  A  fimilar  experiment  was  exhibited  to  Mr  Ku- 
Icrhimfelf,  by  means  if  a  curious  mufical  inftrument 
(ii  it  can  be  lo  called)  ufeJ  at  St  Peterfourg,  and 
wiiich  may  be  heard  at  three  or  foar  miles  ditlance. 
But  the  experiment  with  ihe  btlls  is  im?;:ceptionablc, 
a5  the  two  founds  were  produced  in  the  very  fami 
inftant.  This  connection  between  the  refrangibility 
in  general  and  the  velocity  muft  be  admittedj  in  its 
lull  extent,  in  every  attempt  to  explain  refraciion  by 
undulation  ;  and  Euler  was  forced  i)y  it  to  adopt  :i 
certaiu  confeqtience  which  made  a  nsceflary  connec- 
tion between  the  mean  refraaion  and  the  difperfion 
cf  heterogeneous  rays.  Confident  of  his  analylis,  he 
gave  a  deaf  ear  to  all  that  was  told  him  of  Mr  Uol- 
Imd's  improvements  on  telefcopes,  and  alfcrted,  thit 
they  cuuld  not  be  fuch  as  were  rel'tted  ;  for  an  in- 
creafe  of  mean  re'raiftion  muft  always  be  accompanied 
witli  a  o'fV/vOTAVc/ increafe  of  difperfion.  Newton  had 
laid  the  fame  tliirg,  being  milled  by  a  limited  view  of 
his  own  princijilcs  ;  but  the  diiperfion  aftlgncd  by  hiin 
was  different  fiom  that  afligncd  by  Eukr.  The  dif- 
pute  between  Eulcr  and  DoUond  was  coniined  to  ths 
decifion  of  this  qutllion  only  ;  and  when  fome  glafies 
made  by  a  G^-man  chemift  at  St  Petcrlburg  con- 
vinced Elder  that  hi?  determination  was  errcneou;,  he 
had  not  the  candour  to  givcf  up  the  principle  wliich 
had  forced  him  to  this  determination  of  tlie  difper- 
fion, but  immediately  introduced  a  new  tlieory  of  the 
achromatic  telefccpes  of  Dollond  ;  a  theory  which 
took  the  artifts  out  of  the  track  marked  out  by  ma- 
themtticians,  and  in  which  they  had  made  confidcr- 
able  advances,  and  led  them  into  another  path,  pro- 
pofing  mcx'uin  of  conftructlon  hitherto  untried,  and 
inconiiftent  with  real  iiTiprovetrents  which  they  had 
ahcady  made.  The  leading  principle  in  this  tlieory  _,n,i  ^^^jf. 
is  to  arrange  the  diirerent  Ultimate  images  of  a  point  I. aih 
which  arlfe  either  from  ths  errors  (;f  a  fpherical  figure  artiiis. 
cr  different  reirangibillty,  in  a  ftraight  line  patfing 
tlirou;jh  the  centre  of  the  eye.  The  theory  itfelf  is 
fpecicus  ;  and  it  requires  great  math;mulical  il<ill  to 
accrmplilh  this  point,  an  i  h  irdly  lei's  to  decide  on 
the  propriety  of  the  condruition  v/hich  it  recom- 
mends. It  IS  therefore  but  little  knov.'n.  But  that  it 
is  a  falfe  theory,  is  evident  fi-nm  one  iimple  con  :dera- 
ticn.  In  the  moft  indhfin-ft  vifion  arillng  from  the 
worft  cenftruCti.in,  this  redillne.d  arrangement  rfthe 
images  obtains  completely  in  that  pencd  vfhich  is  fi- 
luated  in  the  axis,  and  yet  the  vilicn  is  indiftinil. 
But,  what  is  to  our  prefent  purpofe,  this  new  theory 
is  purely  matl:ematical,  fu'ting  any  obferved  dif|)er- 
five  power,  and  has  no  corneclicn  wiili  the  p'.ylical 
theory  of  undulations,  or  indeed  wi'h  any  mechanical 
principles  whatever.  But,  by  admitting  any  dlfper- 
llve  power,  whatever  rc\&^  be  ths  mean  rtfracftion, 
all  the  phyfical  doiflrines  in  his  N'.nt  Tlicm-'ta  Luch  et 
Co'orui;!  arc  overlooked,  and  thcrcicro  never  once  men- 
tioned, although  the  eitecls  cf  Mr  Zeiher's  ghifs  are- 
t.tken  ncticc  of  as  i neon.; ft;nt  with  th;i!.   mcchmxal 
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Caufe  of    propofition  cf  Newton's  which  occafioned  die  whole 
Rcfraflicn.  difpute  between  Eukr  :ind  Dollor.d. 

" ■' They  arc  indeed  incon'.iacnt  with  the  uulverf.ility 

cf  that  prcpofition.  Newton  advances  it  in  Iiis  optics 
merely  as  a  mathematical  propi.fition  ^highly  pro- 
hable,  but  fays  that  it  wijl  be  corrc<:rcd  \\  he  fiall fir,d\ 
it  ,faUi»,-,  iTi-e  grdund  rn  which  he  f tews  (for  he  docs 
not  exp-efsly  fay  fo  (to  rcR  its  prr-balji'ity.ii  a  limited 
view  of  his  own  pi-inciplc,  the  aflion  of  Bodies  cjt 
I'gln-.  He  (not  knowing  any  caufc  to  the  contrary), 
fui'pofcd  tliat  the  aaii  n  of  all  bouies  was  linvlar  on 
the  different  kinds  of  light,  that  is,  that  the  fpecific 
velocities  of  the  differently  coloured  rays  had  a  deter-, 
mined  prcprnion  to  each  other.  This  was  gratui- 
tous ;  and  it  might  have  been  doubted  by  him  who 
I'ad  obifcrved  the  analogy  between  the  chemical  ac- 
tions of  bodies  by  eleiftive  attractions  and  rcpullioni, 
and  the  f.milar  a^iions  on  light.  Not  only  have  d.i- 
ferent  menftrua  unequal  anions  on  their  folids,  but. 
the  Older  cf  their  affinities  is  alfo  different.  In  ld;e 
jnanrcr,  we  m'tht  expeft  not  only  that  foni;  bodies 
■  would  atlrr.a  liglu  in  general  move  tb.m  ethers,  but 
alfo  might  differ  in  the  prop  rtion  cf  their  actions  on 
the  different  kinds,  of  light,  and  this  fo  much,  that 
fnme  might  even  attraft  the  red  more  than  the  violet. 
The  hue  difcove-.ics  in  chcmiftry  (how  us  fome  very 
dlftlua  proofs,  th;it  light  is  not  exem.ptcd  from  the 
laws  cf  chemical  aflion,  and  tliat  it  is  fukcptible  ci 
chemical  ccmbiration.  'ilie  changes  ^ induced  by 
the  fun's  light  on  vegetable  colours,  lliows  the  nccefiity 
'of  iUuminaticn  to  produce  the  green  fecula  ;  and  the 
aroma-.ic  oils  of -plants,  the  irritability  of  their  leaves 
bv  the  aftion  of  hgl't,  the  curious  effects  of  it  on  the 
mineral  acids,  on  manganefe,  and  the  calces  of  bil- 
muth  and  lead,  and  the  imbibing  and  fubfeq\'.ent 
emifhon  of  it  by  phofphorelcent  bodies,  are  ilrong 
proofs  of  its  chemical  affinities,  and  are  quite  inex- 
plicable on  the  theory  of  undulations. 
.  All  thefe  confidcrations  taken  together,  had  they 
been  known  to  £ir  Ifaac  Newton,  would  have  made 
him  expect  differences  quite  anomalous  in  the  difper- 
fi  ve  powers  of  different  traniparent  bodies  ;  at  the  fame 
time  that  they  would  h.ave  aiTorded  to  h  s  fagacious 
mind  the  ilrongeft  arguments  for  the  aftu.demiffion  of 
light  from  the  luminous  hody. 

Having  in  this  manner  eftablifiied  the  obfsrved  law 
cf  refraftion  on  mechanical  priiiLiple  ,  ihowing  it  to 
he  ,a  neceffary  confequence  cf  the  known  aftion  of  bo- 
dies on  light,  we  proceed  to  trace  its  mathematical  ccn- 
fequcnces  through  the  various  c;;/(;s  in  vhich  it  m.ay 
be  exhibited  tc  our  oiifcrvation.     Thefc  conllitute  ti.at 
part  of  the  m.athematical  branch  of  optical  icience  whi>.h 
__.        is  called  rf/' //.■/'cJ'. 
The  viria-       ^^'^  '^'^  ^'-''''^  unacquainted  w'th  the  lav>' of  afti'n 
tion  cf  the   of  bodies  en  li;j,ht,  that  is,  with  tlie  variation  of  th; 
i»itcnfity -f  inteiifity  of  the  attraftions   and   repnlllons   exerted   at 
attradiions  difjcrcnt  difl:,4nces.     All  that  we  can  fay  is,  that  from 
and  repul-   jjj,  experiments  and  obfervuions  of  Grimaldi,  Kew- 

kf.owii"'  '^•'"'  "•"''•  f"^''2''''  ''S"^  '^  deHc>5ted  tov.ards  a  body  or 
is  attracflcd  by  it,  at  ibme  di.lances,  and  repelled  at 
fithfis,  and  this  v.-i;h  a  variable  intenfitj-.  The  ac- 
tion may  b.e  extremely  diifercnt,  both  in  extent  and 
force,  in  di'ferent  bodies,  and  change  by  a  very  dif- 
ferent   law  by  the   fame  clrange  cf   diilr.nce.     But, 
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amidftall  this  variety,  there  is  a  certain  Tmiiarity  art-   Cant  <,{ 
fng  from  tlic   joint  action  cf  many  pani.iea,  wlilcli  ^''»^-' '■• 
ihoidd  be  noticed,  becaufe  it  tcndiljotli  to  explain  the       j.,. 
fimdarity  obferved  in  the  refraifiions  of  li^lit,  and  alfo  The  Lw  - 
its  conncvRion  with  the  phenomena  of refiCdiin,  variatioi:. 

The  law  of  variation  in  the  joint  aiSion  r f  many  par-  ^  ^^^" 
titles  adjoining  to  the  fiiface  of  a  rcfrai'rin;^  RX-dlum,  j 
is  extremely  different  from  that  of  a  fmgle  particle  jj 
but  vi  hen  thi.s  lad:  is  knov/n,  the  other  may  bafound  ou^ 
We  fliall  illuRrate  this  matter  by  a  ver)',T!n-.i)lc  ca.1 

Let  DE  (fig.  9.)  be  thi;  fuifacecfa  meaiun;,  and  \a, 

us  fuppcfe  that  tlie  aflion  of  a  paitickof  the  mediurfiTJ 
on  a  particle  of  the  light  extends  to  the  dift  anc  ''■",.1, 
and  that  it  is  proportional  to  llie  crdin;:te  ED,  1      T-  ,  , 
H/',  &c.  of  theii.ieA/;C^/D  ;  that  is,  tli:" 
ol  the  particle  E  cf  the  liieditim  en  a  pani 
in  F,  is  to  its  aflirn  on  a  particle  in  H  a«  ly'  to  lib, 
and   that  is  attrafled  at  F  but  repelled  at  li,  as  ex- 
preffed  by  the  fituation  of  the  ordin.itcs  wiih  rcfpefl  so 
the  ahfcilla.     In   the   line  AE  produced  to  15,    mak; 
EB,  Y.y,  E",  E>,  E*,  &c.  refi>eflively  equal  to  EA3 
EH,  EC,  EG,  EF,  &c. 

It  is  evident  that  a  jjartic'e  of  the  medium  at  B  will ,' 
exert  no  aflion  on  the  particle  cf  light  in  E,  and  tliuC-^ 
the  particles  of  the  medium  in  k  *,  <p  E,  will  e*.rt  on 
it  aflicns  proportional,  to  KA,  G^,  F/",  ED.     Tliere- 
fore,  fuppofng  tlie  matter  of  the  medium  continuou?j-; 
t!ie  whole  aflion  exerted  by  the  row  of  particles  EB 
vvill  be  reprefente J  by  the  area  A/;CDE  ;  and  the  ac- 
tion of  the  particles  between  B  and  ?  will  be  reprefented| 
by  the  area  A/'C/'F,  and  that  of  the  particlci  between;' 
E  and  <j  by  the  area  Fy"DE. 

Now  let  the  particle  of  light  be  in  F,  and  takj 
Fo=AE.  It  is  no  lefs  evident  that  the  particle  of, 
light  in  F,  will  be  afled  on  by  the  ;  articles  in  Eo  alone,*'' 
and  that  it  v  ill  be  afled  on  in  the  fame  m.anntr  as  a 
particle  in  E  is  afled  on  by  t'.e  particle  in  <(>B.  There- 
fore the  aflion  of  the  whole  row  of  particles  EB  on  a 
particle  in  F  will  be  reprefented  by  the  area  A/!iC/"F. 
And  tlius  the  aflirn  on  a  particle  of  light  in  anypcint 
of  .j'^E  will  be  reprefented  by  the  area  which  lies  be- 
yond it. 

But  let  us  fuppc-fe  die  particles  cf  light  to  be  v.-ith- 
in  the  medium,  as  at  <p,  and  make  <r^fcAE.  It  is 
again  evident  that  it  is  afled  on  by  the  particles 
of  the  medium  be;ween  o  and  ^  with  a  force  repre- 
fented by  the  area  A/CDE,  and  in  the  oppofite 
direflion  by  the  particles  in  E?  with  a  force  re- 
prefented by  the  area  Yf  DE.  This  balances  an 
equal  quantity  of  aflion,  and  there  remains  an  aflion 
exprei'ed  by  the  area  A iC/"  F.  Therefore,  if  an  equal 
and  fimilar  line  to  A/5CDE  bedefcribed  on  the  a'ifcilfa 
EB,  the  L'.flion  of  a  medium  on  th.s  particle  of  light 
in  c  v.'Ul  be  repref.'iitcd  by  the  area  <?y^<,6B,  lying  be- 
yond i'. 

If  we  no  v.-  draw  a  I'ne  AELMRNPB  whofe  ordl- 
nitesCIv,  FQ^,  cR,  &c.  are  as  die  areas  of  the  other 
curve,  cllirnated  iiom  A  and  B;  thefe  .orii nates  will 
reprelent  tl;e-whole  force-;  which  are  cxefteti  -by-the 
par'icles  in  E3,  on  a  parti  le  of  light  m,  vjng  from  A 
to  B.  This  curve  will  cut  the  a;.is  in  points  L,  N 
fuch,  d)at  the  ordinates  drawn  dirough  them  iiircv- 
cept  are  IS  of  the  firfl  cu:ve,  which  are  equal  each 
fide  of  the  attis ;  and  in  thefe  points  the  particle  of  hght 
fuftainsno  aflion  from  themiedium.     Thefe  points  are 

very 
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very  diff.'rent  fiom  the  fimlhir  points  of  the  curve  ex- 
prcffliv);  the  aftion  of  ;i  fingle  particb.  Thefe  lall  are 
in  the  very  phices  where  the  light  fiiftains  the  gre;n- 
eft  repullive  ailion  of  the  whole  row  of  particles.  In 
the  farre  manner  may  a  curve  be  c  ^nftiu-teJ,  whiifc 
ordiuates  cxprels  the  riniteJ  action  of  the  whole  me- 
dium. 

From  thef.'  obfevrat-cns  we  learn  in  general,  that  a 
faricle  of  hglit  wi'hin  the  fpace  of  afli"n  is  aif.-J  (n 
with  equal  forces,  and  i:i  the  lame  direiftion,  when  at 
equal  dillances  on  each  fids  of  the  furface  of  the  me- 
diui;i. 

Of  the  focal  clijlaiice  of  rays  rfracli  I  by  pafnr  out  of  one 
mtd':um  into  aiwt'.ur  of  diff-nnt  dcnfty  and  thruugb  a 
plane  Jut  fuse. 

LcmmLU  The  indefinitely  fmall  variation  of  the  angle 
cf  incidence  is  to  the  fimultaoeous  variati.-n  I'f  the 
angle  ot  refradlion  as  the  tangent  of  incidence  is  to 
the  tangent  cf  refraflinn;  or,  the  cotemporaneriis  va- 
riatiins  cf  the  angles  of  incidence  and  re!raclion  are 
proportional  to  the  tangents  of  thefe  angles. 

Let  RVF,  rVy  (iig.  10  )  be  the  progrei's  cf  the  rays 
refrafted  at  V  (the  angle  rVR  being  confideied  in  its 
nafcent  cr  evancfcent  Itate),  and  VC  perpend'cular  to 
the  refrafting  fuiface  VA.  From.  C  draw  CD,  CB 
pcrpendii  ular  to  the  incident  and  r^lra>5k'd  rays  RV, 
VF,  cutting  rV,  V/in  i  and  /?,  and  let  Qd,  Cb  be  per- 
pend'cular to  rV,  \f. 

Be^.iul'e  the  lines  of  incidence  and  rtfraifVion  are  in 

a  conftant  ratio,  their  firnukaneous  vari.itioiis  are  in 

the  fame  conftant  ratio.    Now  the  angle  RVr  is  to  the 
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F)C     ,1    ,  •        r  fin.  incid.  ^     fin.  rcfr.      .,     ^  •        r 

to ;  that  IS,  of — -  to ;  that  is,  ot 

DV  col.  mcid.      col.  r^lr. 

tan.  iiicid.  to  tan,  rcfr. 

Corollary.     The  d  fier;nce  of  thefe  variations  is  to 

llie  greateft  or  leaft  of  them  as  the  difference  ot  the 

tiuigents  to  the  greateil  cr  Icall  tangent. 

PROBLEM. 

Let  two  rnys  P.V,  RP  diverge  from,  or  converge 
to,  a  point  R  (tigs.  I,  2,  3,  4.),  and  pal's  through  the 
plane  furface  PV  feparat  ng  tv.o  refrarting  mediums 
AB,  of  which  let  B  be  the  mo;!:  refrafting,  and  let 
RV  be  perpendicular  to  the  fai  face.  It  is  recjuired  to 
determine  the  point  ol  difperfion  or  convergence,  F, 
of  the  rcfr^iaed  rays  VD,  PE. 

Mike  'VR  to  VG  as  the  fine  of  refraftion  to  the 
fine  of  incidence,  and  draw  GIK  parallel  to  the  fur- 
f'.ce,  cutting  the  incident  ray  in  I.  Aiboi:t  the  centre 
P,  with  the  radius  PI,  d:fci:bj  an  arc.h  of  a  circle  IF, 
rutting  VR  in  F;  drawPE  tending  from  or  towards 
F.  'We  fay  PS  is  the  refrai5led  ray,  and  F  the  point 
of  difpcrfion  or  convergence  cf  the  rays  RV,  RP,  or 
the  conjugate  focus  to  R. 

For  fince  G-I  and  PY  are  parallel  and  PF  eqiial  to 


PI.  we  have  PF  :  PR  =  PI  :  PR,  =  VG  :  VR,=:fin.    Caufe  of 
incid.   :  fin.  refr.       But    I-F  :  PR=fin.  PRV   :   [,n.V.ciri&\uu. 
PFV,  and  RRV  is  equal  to  the  angle  of  incidence  "       ' 

at  P  ;  thercfure  PFV  is  the  correfpoiidinp:  angle  of  le- 
fraclion,  FPE  ii  the  retrsfted  ray,  and  F  the  conju- 
gate focus  to  R. 

Coro!.  I  If  diverging  or  converging  rays  fall  on 
the  fuiface  of  a  more  refracting  medium,  they  will 
diverge  or  coi, verge  le:;;  after  rei'ra-'tioii,  F  b;;ing  far- 
ther f  om  the  fuiface  than  R.  The  contrary  mtiit  hap- 
pen when  the  diverging  or  converging  rays  fall  on  tiie 
furlace  of  a  lefs  ref  ailing  m.edium,  bjcaufe,  in  this 
cale,  F  is  nejrer  to  the  fuiface  than  K. 

Corol.  2.  Let  R/")  be  another  ray,  more  oblique 
than  RP,  the  relrafting  pout/' being  father  from  V, 
and  let  fe  be  the  refracted  ray  determined  by  the 
fame  conilrui'tion.  Becauft  tlie  arches  FI,//,  are  per- 
pendicular to  their  radii,  it  is  evident  that  t'ley  will 
converge  to  fome  point  within  the  angle  RIK,  and 
therefore  will  not  crofs  each  otlier  betw.en  F  and  I  : 
therefore  R/  will  be  greater  than  RF,  as  RF  is 
greater  than  RG,  for  finnlar  reafous.  Hence  it  fol- 
lows that  all  the  rays  which  tended  fiom  or  towardsR, 
and  were  incident  on  the  whole  of  VP/>,  will  not  di- 
verge from  or  converge  to  F,  but  will  be  diiTufed  over 
the  line  Cl^.  Th.is  dithifion  is  called  aberration  from 
the  focus,  and  is  fo  much  greater  as  the  rays  are  more 
oblique.  No  rays  ilcwing  from  or  towards  R  will 
have  point  of  concourfe  with  RV  netirer  to  R  than  F 
is:  But  if  the  ob'i'i'iity  be  incoufiderable,  fo  that  the 
ratio  of  RP  to  FP  does  not  diiFer  fcnfibly  from  that 
of  RV  to  FV,  the  p<  int  of  concouife  will  not  be  fen- 
fibly  removed  from  G.  G  is  therefore  ufu.illy  called 
the  c  ff.i^ate  focus  to  R..  It  is  the  conjugate  focus 
of  an  mJetiriitely  flender  pencil  of  rays  fall  ng  perpen- 
dicularly on  the  fuifjce.  The  conjugate  f  cus  of  an 
ob'ique  pen<.il,  or  even  ot  two  oblique  rays,  whoi'e  dif- 
pevfion  on  the  fuiface  is  confiderable,  is  of  more  dif- 
ficult in\'eiliga:ion.  See  Gra'uefaiid:'s  Natiir..l  Pii.h- 
Jip'y  for  a  very  neat  and  elementary  deterniinadon  (  e.  ) 

In  a  work  cf  this  kind,  it  is  enough  to  have  poiatej 
out  in  an  eaf/  and  fimiliar  maaner,  the  nature  of  op- 
tical aberration.  But  as  this  is  the  chiet  caufe  of  thw 
im;:erfeftion  of  optical  inlfruments,  and  as  the  cn'y 
mettiod  of  removing  this  imperfection  is  to  diminilli 
this  aberr.ition,  or  ctrrj-S:  it  by  a  fub.equent  aberration 
in  the  oppofite  directi  n,  we  iliall  here  give  a  funda- 
mental and  very  fiinple  prapfition,  which  will  (w  tii 
obvious  alterations)  apply  to  all  important  cafes.  This 
is  the  detei-iniaatiou  ot  tlie  focus  of  an  infinitely  flen- 
d.r  pencil  of  obliijue  rays  RP,  11^. 

"  Reta'iiing  the  former  con.trutftion  for  the  ray  PF, 
(rig  I.)  fappoi'e  the  other  ray  R;>  infinitely  n;ar  to  R?. 
JDr.iw  PS  perpendicular  to  PV,  and  Rr  perpendicular 
to  RP,  and  make  IV  :  PS=VR  :  VF.  On  Pr  dcfcnb^ 
the  femicircle  cRP,  and  on  PS  the  femicircle  S^P,  cut- 
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a  general  index  to  fcience  and  1  terature.  At  the  fame  time  we  take  the  liberty  to  oi.ferve,  th  it .,_ 

quellion  is  virtually  determined  by  the  conltrusfti.n  which  wc  have  given  :  for  the  points  P,  F  of  the  fine  PF 
are  determined,  and  therefore  its  pofition  is  a'.fo  determined.  The  fame  is  true  cf  the  pcfiti^a  cf//,  and  lheie» 
fore  the  ir.tcrfeifilt.n  t  of  the  two  linei;  is  lihev.'ife  determi.'.cd. 
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follows  from  the  lemma,  that  if  <?  be  the  focu'i  of 
vefniflea  r.iys,  the  vari.akm  P-/>  cf  the  ;tn;;lc  cf  re- 
fiMifllon  is  to  the  coi refponding  v.irhuicui  PX/j  oF  the 
raigle  of  inciJence  as  the  tangent  cf  the  angle  cf  re- 
ii-adion  VFP  to  the  tangent  of  the  angle  of  incitlcncc 
VRP.  Now  P/imay  he  confi.lcred  a;  coinciding  wi;h 
the  arch  of  the  fcrnicircies.  Therffore  the  angles 
PR/;,  FrJ',  are  equal,  as  alfo  ths  angk-s  P<r/,  P'S/. 
But  P'oJ)  is  to  Vi-p  as  Vr  to  PS;  that  ii,  as  Vlv  to  VP  ; 
that  is,  as  the  coLang>.nt  of  the  angle  of  incidence  to 
the  cotangent  of  the  angle  of  rdiailion  ;  that  is,  as 
the  tangent  cf  the  angle  of  reiVaiftion  to  the  tangent 
(■f  the  angle  of  incidence.  Therefore  the  poiui  >p  is 
the  locus. 

Of  B.ef>affwn  ly  Spherical  Surfaces. 
General  PRontEM. 
To  find  the  focii->  cf  rcfraded  rays,  the  focus  of  in- 


cident rays  being  given. 

Let  PVtt  (figs.  5,  6,  7,  S,  9,  10,  It,  12,  13,  14,) 
be  a  fpherical  lurface  whofe  centre  is  C,  and  kt  the 
incident  light  diverge  from  or  converge  to  R. 

Si'ufwu.  Draw'tl.e  ray  RC  through  the  centre, 
cutting  tb.e  farface  in  the  point  V,  which  we  Ihall  de- 
nominate the  -vcrlex,  while  RC  is  called  xhi  ax:i. 
This  ray  pa.Tes  on  v.'iihout  refrafl:ion,  becaufe  it  co- 
incides with  the  perpcndicuhn-  to  the  furface.  Let 
RP  be  another  incident  ray,  wliich  is  refrafied  at  P, 
draw  the  radius  PC.  In  RP  make  RE  to  RP  as  tiie 
fine  of  incidence  m  to  the  fine  of  refraftion  n  ;  and- 
about  the  centre  R,  with  the  diftance  RE,  defcrlbe  the 
circle.  EK,  cutting  PC  in  K;  draw  RIL  and  FF  par- 
:dlel  to  it,  cutting  the  axis  in  F.  PF  is  the  refrafled 
ray,  und  F  is  the  focus. 

For  the  triangles  I'CF,  KCP^  are  fimiiar,  and  the 
angles  at  P  and  K  are  equal.  Alio  PK  is  equal  to 
PE,  and  RPD  is  the  angle  of  incidence.  Now 
VI :  n=zKK  :  RP,=fin.  DPR  :  fin.  RKP,=fin.  DPR  : 
iin.  CPF.  Thereicre  CPF  is  the  angle  of  refraftion 
correfponding  to  the  angle  of  incidence  RPD,  and 
PF  is  the  :cirailed  ray  and  F  the  focus.  Q.  E.  D. 

CPxCR 
Cor.  I .     CE  :  CP=CR  :  CF,  and  CF= — ^^^ 

Now  CP  X  CR  is  a  conftant  quantity ;  and  tliereforc  CF 
is  reciprocally  as  CK,  which  evidently  varies  with  a  va- 
riation of  the  arch  VP.  Hence  it  ibllows,  that  all  the 
rays  flowing  from  R  are  not  collected  at  the  conjugate 
focus  F.  I'he  ultimate  fituation  of  the  point  F,  at  the 
point  P  gradually  approaches  to,  and  at  lad  coincides  \ 
with,  V,  is  called  the  conjuga'.e  focus  of  central  rays,  and 
the  diftance  between  this  focus  and  the  focus  ot  a  la- 
teral ray  is  called  the  aberrai'ton  of  that  ray,  arifing  from 
the  fphifical  figure. 

There  are,  however,  two  fituations  of  the  point  R 
fuch,  that  all  the  rays  which  flow  from  it  are  made  to 
diverge  from  one  point.  One  of  thofe  is  C  (fig.  5.), 
becaule  they  all  pafs  thro'  without  rel'iaS.ion,and  diere- 
loie  iliil  diverge  from  C  ;  tlie  other  is  when  rays  in 
the  rare  medium  with  a  conve.^  furfaee  flow  fiora  a 


m  :  «.-    In  this  cafi  thejr  will  all   be   difpcrrd  from  P.efradir.u 
F,   fo   fituated  ll,..:  CV  :   CF   =  «  :  m,  =  CA\  :  CV  Ir'rh-r;- 
for  fine  RFC  :  fine  RKC  =  »  :  m,  =  CR  :  CP,  :; '"l-uif.cc 
fine  RPC  :  fine  PRC.     'i'herefore  the  angle  PRC  is         ' 
equal  to  RKC,  or  to  FPC  (by  tGnflni6ion  .cf  ilie 
problem),  and  the  angle  C  is  common  to  the  tiian- 
gks  PRC,  FPC  ;  they  are  therefore  fimiiar,  and  tlic 
au'rles  PRC,   FPC  are  equal,  ar.tl  «  :  m  =  CP  :  CF, 
=  'CK  :  CR,  =  CR  :  CP;   therei;>re   CP   :  CK  =: 
CP'  :  CR'  :  but  CP  and  CR  are  conilant  quantities, 
and  therefore  CK  is  a  conRant  quantity,  and  (by  th'i 
corollary)  CF  is  a  conilant  ciuantlty,  and  all  the  rays 
flowing  Irom   R  are  d-fperled  from   F  by  refraction. 
In  like  manner  rays  converging  to  F  will  by  refrac- 
tion converge  to  R.     This  was  firtt  obf;rved  by  K-jy- 

2.  It  the  incident  ray  R'P  (fig.  5.)  is  parallel  t.o 
the  axis  RC,  we  have  FO  to  CO  as  the  line  of  inci- 
denc-^  to  ihe  fii.c  of  refraftion.  For  the  triangles 
R'PK'  PCO  are  fimiiar,  and  PO  :  CO^R'K'  :  R'P, 
r:  ;;;  :  a. 

3.  In  this  cafe,  too,  we  have  the  focal  diftanrc  of 
central    parallel   rays    reckoned  from   the   vortex   r: 

X    VC.      For  fiuce  PO   is  ultimately  VO,  wa 

-11:  m  z=  VO  — CO: 

7/1 


m — « 

have  m  :  n  ziz  VO  :  CO,  and  ?n- 


VO,  =  \C  :  VO,  and  VO 


X  Vi 


Thi 


called  the  principal  focal  diftance,  or  focal  diflance  cf 
parallel  rays.     Alfo  CO,  the  principal  focal  diftance 

reckoned  from  the  centre,  = x  VC. 

A''.  I].  When  m  is  lefs  than  n,  in — /;  is  a  negative 
quantity. — AUb  obferve,  th.it  in  applying  fymbols  to 
this  computation  of  the  focal  diftances,  thofe  lines  are 
to  be  accounted  pofitive  which  lie  from  their  begin- 
nings, that  is,  from  tlie  vertex  or  the  centre,  or  the 
radiant  point,  in  the  direction  of  the  incident  rays. 
Thus  when  rays  diverge  from  R  on  the  convex  fur- 
f,\ce  of  a  medium,  VR  is  accounted  negative  and  VC 
pofitive.  if  the  light  pades  out  of  air  into  glafs,  ;,•/ 
is  greater  than  n  ;  but  if  it  pafles  out  cf  glafs  into  air, 
tn  is  leis  than  n.  If,  therefore,  parallel  rays  f;i!l 
on  the  convex  furface  of  glafs  out  of  air,  in  which 
cafe  m  :  7;=  3  :  2  very  nearly,  we  have  ior  tlie  princi- 
pal focal  diftance  ^  VC,  or  -f-  3  VC.  But  if  it  pafs 
out  of  glafs  into  a  convex  furface  cf  air,  we  have 
_L_VC,  or  — 2VC  ;  that  is,  the  focus  O  will 


I 


j)oint  R,  ib  fituatcd  beyond  the  centre  that  CV  is  to 
CP>.  as  the  fine  of  iuvidence  in  a  rave  medium  is  to 
the  fine  t  f  refraelion  in  the  deafer,  or  when  rays  ia 
the  rare  medium  f.iU  on  the  ccnvex  fur-are  i'±  the  den- 
ier,  converging  to   F,  fo  fituatcd   that  CF  :  CV  zz 


be  in  the  fame  fide  cf  the  furface  v.-ith  the  incident 
light.  In  like  manner,  we  Ihall  have  for  thefe  two 
cafes  CO=-f  2VC  and— 3VC. 

4    By  conftruiiion  we  have  RK  :  RF—m  :  ;; 
by  fimilarity  of  triangles  PF  :  RK=CF  :  CR 

therefoie   .  PF  :  PR=«CF  :  aCR 

an i  m P P.  X  C F-^C R  X  PF 

therefore  wPR  :  «CR=PF  :  CF 

and  77^PP.— «CR  :  «.PR.-PF— CF  :  I^F 

ulti  ri-,  atcl  y  m  V  R— kC  R  :  m V  R= V  C  :  V  F 

1'his  is  a  very  genertil  optical  theorem,  and  affords 
an  eafy  mctliod  for  computing  tlie  fotral  di.T:ance  of 
rcfr.tifled  rays. 

For  this  pu-pof:  ht  A'R,  the  dhlance  tf  the  radiant 

p.int, 


Viwt  r. 


O      V 


c     s. 
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Rcfr^aionpoint,  be  exprefTei!  by  th;  fytnbol  r,  the  diftance  of 
by  Kpluii.  t],g  focus  or  refiMifled  lays  by  the  fynibol/,  and  die 


CCi. 


radius    of    the    Iphcrical    ihriace 
riir:=a  :  f. 


/=- 


— a  : 
91!  a  r 


by    <?j 

md 
mar 


have 


to;- — nr — a     m — nr  -f-  nil 
In  its  application  due  ;Ulenti(>n  niuit  be  paid  to  tha 
quiihties  ot  ;-  .md  a,  whether  tiiey  be  pofuivc  or  ne- 
gative, according  to  tlie  conditions  of  Lilt  corollary. 
IM  t  5-   It'C>_(h"g.  8.)bethefocusofpirallelrayscoming 

CCCLV.  fi'om  the  uppulite  tide,  we  Iha'l  have  RQj  QC=RV  : 
VF.  For  draw  Q.q  parallel  to  PF,  cutting  RP  in  q  ; 
then  R7  :  90=  RP  :  PF.  Now  q  is  the  focus  of  the 
parallel  rays  FP,  Cq.  And  when  the  pdiiit  P  ulti- 
mately coincides  with  the  iwint  V,  q  mud  coincide 
with  Q^  and  we  have  RQj  QC=RV  :  VF. 

Thia  is  the  moll  oeneral  optical  theorem,  and  is 
equally  applicable  to  lenfes,  or  even  to  a  combination 
of  them,  as  to  limple  Itiriaces.  It  is  alfo  applicable 
to  refledion?,  with  this  dilference,  that  Q^is  to  be 
affumed  the  f'^cus  of  parallel  rays  cominc  xhefavie  way 
■with  the  incident  rays.  It  affords  us  the  moll  com- 
pendious methods  ft  computingfymbolically  and  arith- 
metically the  f  icai  diftances  in  all  cafes. 

6.  We  have  ali'o  Ry  :  RP=RV  :  RF,  and  ultimate- 
ly for  central  rays  RQj  RV=rvV  :  RF,  and  RF= 
RV  f  1  Ills  propnfitioii  is  true  in  le.ifcs  or  mirrors,  but  not 
j~Q~.     i  in  fingle  relraifiiig  furfaces. 

-     Alfo  R7  :  RC=RP:  RF,  and  ultimately  RQ  : 
RVxRC 
RV=RC  :  RF,  and  RF= — g-^-.        N.B.      Thefe 

four  points  Q,  V,  C,  F,  either  lie  all  one  way  from 
R,  or  two  of  ih;m  forward  a-nd  two  baclcward. 

8.  Alfo,    making  O  the  principal    focus   of  rays 
r!ip  Cime  wav.  we  have  Ry  :  yCzrCo  :  oF,  and 

QC  X  CO, 


ccmmg  t!ie  fame  way, 
ultimately  RQ_:  CV= 


:0  :  OF,  and  OF: 


,^^^, 


and  iheretore  reciprocally  proportional  to  RQ,  becaufe 
QC  x«  is  a  conltant  quantJty. 

Thefe  corollaries  or  theorems  give  us  a  rariety  of 
methods  for  finding  the  focus  of  refi-ai*ted  rays,  or 
the  other  points  related  to  them  ;  and  each  formula 
contains  four  points,  of  which  any  three  being  given 
the  fourth  may  be  found.  Perhaps  the  laft  is  the  mod 
fimple,  as  the  quantity  Of  X'^Qjs  always  negative,  be- 
caule*!  and  Q_jiie  on  different  (ides. 

9.  From  this  conftruftion  we  may  alfo  derive  a  very 
eaiy  and  expeditious  method  o.'  drawing  many  refraift- 
ed  rays.  Draw  through  the  centre  C  (tig.  15.  16.) 
a  line  to  the  point  ot  incidence  P,  and  a  line  CA  pa- 
rallel to  the  incident  ray  RP.  Take  VO  to  VC  as  the 
fme  of  incidence  to  the  fine  of  refraftion,  and  about  A, 
'.vith  the  radius  VO,  defcribe  an  arch  of  a  circle  cnt- 
tinj';  PC  produced  in  13.  Join  AB  ;  and  PF  parallel  to 
AB  is  the  refrafted  ray.  V.'Iien  the  incident  light  is 
parallel  to  RC,  the  pt)int  A  coincides  with  V,  and  a 
circle  defcribed  round  V  with  the  dilh'.nce  VO  will  cut 
the  lines  PC,  ^C,  Sec.  in  the  points  Bi.  Tiie  demon- 
Rratioti  is  evident. 

Having  thus  determined  the  focal  diftance  of  re- 

frafted  rays,  it  will  be  proper  to  pcirt  out  a  little 

more  particularly  its  relatiiiU  to  its  conjugate  focus 

of  incident  ravs.     We  fhall  confider  the  four  cafes  of 
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light  incident  on  the  convex  or  cot:cave  fusf.icc  of  a  R«f "<?''":> 
dcnfer  or  a  rarer  medium.  ''', ^1'^'''  ■" 

1.  Let  light  moving  in  air  f.jll  on  the  convex  furface  ccs. 

of  glal's  (fig.  5.  to  fig.  14  ).     Let  us  fuppofe  it  tend- 

ing  to  a  point  beyond  the  glafs  infinitely  diflant.  It 
will  be  collected  to  its  principal  focus  0  beyond  the 
vertex  V.  Now  let  the  incident  light  converge  a 
little,  fo  that  R  is  at  a  great  dilbmce  beyond  the  lur- 
fice.  The  focus  of  retraifled  rays  F  w'iX  be  a  little 
within  O  cr  nearer  to  V.  As  the  incident  rays  are 
made  to  converge  more  and  more,  the  point  R  comes 
nearer  to  V,  and  the  point  alfo  approaclies  it,  but 
with  a  much  flower  motion,  being  aUvays  (ituated  iie- 
tween  O  and  C  till  it  is  overtaken  by  R  at  the  centre 
C,  when  the  incident  light  is  perpendicular  to  tlie  fjr- 
face  in  every  point,  and  therefore  fuffcrs  no  refraction. 
As  R  lias  overtaken  F  at  C,  it  now  paffes  it,  and  is 
again  overtaken  by  it  at  V.  Now  the  point  R  is  cm  the 
fide  frcm  which  the  light  comes,  that  is,  the  rays 
diverge  from  R.  After  refraction  they  will  diverge 
from  F  a  little  without  R  ;  and  as  R  recedes  f  irther 
from  V,  F  recedes  fl:ill  farther,  and  with  an  accelerated 
motion,  till,  when  R  comes  to  Q,  F  has  gone  to  an 
infinite  diflance,  or  the  refraflcd  rays  aTc  parallel. 
When  R  (lill  recedes,  F  now  appears  on  the  other 
fide,  or  beyond  V  ;  and  as  R  recedes  back  to  an  in- 
finite dillance,  F  has  come  to  O  :  and  this, completes 
the  ftries  of  variations,  the  motion  of  F  during  \\ic 
whole  changes  of  fituation  being  in  the  fame  dir.dtioii 
with  the  motion  of  R. 

2.  Let  the  light  moving  in  air  fall  on  the  concave 
furface  ofglafs;  and  let  us  begin  with  parallel  inci- 
dent rays,  conceiving,  as  before,  R  to  lie  beyond  the 
glafs  at  an  infinite  diflance.  The  refrafied  rays  will 
move  as  if  they  came  from  the  principal  focus  O,  lying 
on  that  fide  of  the  glafs  from  which  the  liglit  comes. 
As  the  incident  rays  are  made  gradually  moreconv-r- 
ging,  and  the  point  of  convergence  R  comes  toward 
the  glaff,  the  con'iugate  focus  F  moves  backward 
from  O;  the  refracted  rays  growing  lefs  and  lefs  di- 
verging, till  the  point  R  comes  to  Q^  the  principal 
focus  on  die  other  fide.  The  refrafted  rays  are  now 
parallel,  or  F  has  retreated  to  an  infinite  dillance. 
The  incident  light  converging  ftiil  more,  or  R  coming 
between  Qjind  V,  F  will  appear  on  the  other  fide,  jr 
beyond  the  furface  ;  or  wiiliin  the  glal's,  and  will  ap- 
proach it  with  a  retarded  motion,  and  finally  overtake 
R  at  the  furface  of  the  ,^afs.  Let  R  continue  its  mo- 
tion backwards  (for  it  has  all  the  while  been  moving 
backwards,  or  in  a  direction  contrary  to  that  of  the 
light);  that  is,  let  R  now  be  a  radiant  point,  moving 
backwards  from  the  furface  of  the  glafs.  F  v.-ill  at 
firll  be  without  it,  but  will  be  overtaken  by  it  at  the 
centre  C,  when  the  rays  will  fuffer  no  reiraifiicn.  R 
ftill  receding,  v.-ill  get  without  F ;  and  while  R  re- 
cedes to  an  infinite  dillance,  F  will  recede  to  O,  and 
the  feries  will  be  completed. 

3.  Let  the  light  moving  in  glafs  fall  on  the  convex 
furface  of  the  air  ;  that  is,  let  it  come  out  of  the  concave 
furface  of  glafs,  and  let  the  incident  r.ays  be  parallel, 
or  tending  to  R,  infinitely  diltant:  they  will  be  dif- 
perfed  by  refraction  from  the  principal  f.icus  O  with- 
in the  glafs.  As  they  are  made  more  converging,  R 
comes  nearer,  and  F  retreats  backward,  till  R  comes 
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Of  GialTes.to  Q,  the  principal  focus  without  the  glafs ;  when  F 
'  "  is  now  at  an  inrinite  diftance  within  the  glafs,  and  the 
rofrad-d  rays  are  parallel.  R  dill  c-ming  nearer,  F 
now  appears  before  the  gl  ifs,  overtakes  R  at  the  centre 
C,  and  is  nn-nin  overtaken  by  it  at  V.  R  now  beco- 
min;^  a  radiant  point  within  the  gl.ifs,  F  tollnws  it 
backwards,  and  arrives  at  O,  when  R  has  receded  to 
an  infinite  diftance,  and  the  feries  is  completed. 

4.  Let  the  incident  light,  moving  in  glafs,  fall  on 
the  concave  furface  of  air,  or  come  out  of  the  conve.x 
fiu  face  of  glafs.  Let  it  tend  to  a  point  R  at  an  infinite 
diftance  witjjdut  the  glafs.  The  refr^fted  rays  will 
converge  to  O,  the  principal  focus  without  the  glafs. 
As  the  incident  light  is  made  more  converging,  R 
comes  towards  the  glafs,  v/hile  F,  fetting  out  from  v, 
Hlfo  approaches  the  glafs,  and  R  overtakes  it  at  the 
furface  V.  R  now  bi*comes  a  radiant  point  within  the 
glafs,  receding  backwards  from  the  furface.  F  recedes 
flower  at  firft,  but  overtakes  R  at  the  centre  C,  and 
pafles  it  with  an  accjleratcd  motion  to  an  infinite  dil- 
tance ;  while  R  retreats  to  Q^the  principal  focus  within 
the  glafs,.  ■•■  R  ftill  retreating,  F  appears  before  the 
■  glafs  ;  -and  while  R  retreats  to  an  infinite  diilance,  F 
comes  to  V,  anJ  the  feries  is  completed. 

§  2.    O/Gla/fes. 

Lenfes,  Glass  for  optical  purpofes  m  ly  be  ground  into  nine 

how  many,  different  fliapes.      Glafles  cut  into  five  of  thofe  Ihapes 

are  called  l.njis,  which   together  with  their   axes  are 

defcribed  in  vol.  6.  page  33.     (See  Dioptrics.)     The 

other  four  are, 

.,,  I.  A [>'aiie-glafs,  which  is  flat  on  both  fides,  and  of 

CCCLVI.  ^l^^-i'  thicknefs  in  all  its  parts,  as  EF,  fig.  i. 

2.  A.Jltil  plano-convix,  whofe  convex  fiJe  is  ground 
into  feveral  little  flat  furfaces,  as  A.  fig.  2. 

3.  A  prifm,  which  has  three  flat  fides,  and  when 
Tievved  endwife  appears  like  an  equilateral  triangle, 
as  B. 

4.  A  concavo-convex  glafs,  as  C,  which  has  hitherto 
re^ceived  no  name,  and  is  feldom,  if  ever,  made  ufe  of 
in  cp-.ical  inftruments. 

A  ray  of  light  Gi  (fig.  I.)  falling  perpendicularly 
on  a  plane  glafs  EF,  will  pals  through  the  glafs  in  the 
fame  direction  hi,  and  go  out  of  it  into  the  air  in  the 
fame  ftraight  line  /  h. 

A  ray  of  light  AB  falling  obliquely  on  a  plane 
glafs,  will  go  out  of  the  glafs  in  the  fxm.e  direftion, 
but  not  in  the  fame  ftraight  line:  for  in  touching  the 
glafs,  it  will  be  refraded  in  the  line  EC  ;  and  in  lea- 
ving the  glafs,  it  will  be  refradted  in  the  line  CD. 

Lemma.  There  is  a  certain  point  E  within  every 
double  convex  or  doiible  concave  lens,  tlirough  which 
every  ray  that  paffes  will  have  its  incident  and  emer- 
gent parts  QA,  «y  parallel  to  each  other:  but  in  a 
plano-convex  or  plano.concave  lens,  that  point  E  is  re- 
moved to  the  vertex  of  >the  concave  or  convex  furface; 
and  in  a  menifcus,  and  in  that  other  concavo-convex 
lens,  it  is  removed  a  little  way  out  of  them,  and  lies 
next  to  the  furface  which  has  the  greateft  curvature. 

For  let  FvEr  be  the  axis  of  the  lens  joining  the  cen- 
tres R,  r  of  its  furfices  A,  a.  Draw  any  two  of  iheir 
femidiameters  RA,  i-a  parallel  to  each  other,  and  join 
the  points  A,  a,  and  the  line  Aa  will  cut  the  axis  in 
the  point  E  above  defcribed.  For  the  triangles  REA, 
rY.a  being  equiangular,  RE  will  be  to  Erin  the  given 
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ratio  of  the  femidiameters  R  A,  ra;  and  confequently 
the  point  E  is  invaiiablc  in  the  fame  lens.  Now  fup- 
pofing  a  ray  to  pafs  both  ways  along  the  line  Ka,  it 
being  equally  inclined  to  the  perpendiculars  to  the 
furl^ces,  will  be  equally  bent,  and  contrary  wife  in  go- 
ing out  of  the  lens ;  fo  that  its  emergent  parts  AQ, 
arj  will  be  parallel.  Now  any  of  theie  lenfes  will  be- 
came plano-convex  or  plano-concave,  by  conceiving 
one  of  the  femidiameters  RA,  ra  to  become  infinite, 
and  coniequently  to  become  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the 
lens,  and  then  the  other  fentiJiarnetcr  will  coincide 
with  the  axis ;  and  io  tlx  points  A,  E  or  a,  E  will 
coincide.     Q^E.  D. 

Coroh  Hence  when  a  pencil  of  rays  falls  almoft  per- 
pendicularly upon  any  lens,  whofe  thicknefs  is  incon- 
fiderable,  the  courfe  of  the  ray  which  palfes  through 
E,  above  defcribed,  may  be  t.iken  for  a  ftrai^ht  line 
pafimg  tlirough  the  centre  of  the  lens,  without  ferifible 
error  in  fenfible  things.  For  it  is  maniteft  from  the 
length  of  Aa  and  fioni  the  quantity  of  the  refra<ftions 
at  its  extremiues,  that  the  perpendicul.ir  diflance  of 
AQ^  aq  when  produced,  will  be  diminifn^d  both  as  the 
tliicknefs  of  the  lens  and  the  obliquity  of  the  ray  is  di- 
miniihed. 

PROPOSITION     I. 

To  find  the  focus  of  parallel  rays  falling  almoft  per- 
pendicularly upon  any  given  lens. 

Let  E  be  the  centre  of  the  lens,  R  and  r  the  centres 
of  its  furfaces,  lir  its  axis,  ^EG  a  line  parallel  to  the 
incident  rays  upon  the  furface  B,  whole  centre  is  R. 
Parallel  lo^Edraw  afemidiameter  BR,  in  which  pro- 
duced  let  V  be  the  focus  of  the  rays  after  their  fint  re- 
fraclioH  at  the  furface  B,  and  joining  Vr,  let  it  cut_^E 
produced  in  G,  and  G  will  be  tiie  focus  of  the  rays  that 
emerge  from  the  lens. 

For  fmce  V  is  alfo  the  focus  of  the  rays  incident  upon 
the  fecond  furface  A,  the  emergent  rays  mull  have 
their  focus  In  fome  point  of  that  ray  which  palfes 
ftraight  through  this  furface  ;  that  is,  in  the  line  Vr. 
drawn  through  its  centre  ;■ :  and  fince  the  whole  courfe 
of  another  ray  is  recktjned  a  ftraigh:  line^jEG'*,  its 
interfeclion  G  with  V>  determines  the  focus  of  them 
all.     q^E.  D. 

Corel.  I.  When  the  incident  rays  are  parallel  to  the 
axis  ?-R,  the  focal  diilance  EF  is  equal  to  EG.  For 
let  the  incident  rays  that  were  parallel  to  p'E  be  gra- 
dually more  inclined  to  the  axis  till  they  become  pa- 
rallel to  it ;  and  their  firft  and  fecond  focufes  V  and 
G  will  defcnbe  ciscuhir  arches  VT  and  GF  whofe 
centres  are  R  and  E.  For  the  line  RV  is  invariable ; 
being  in  proportion  to  RB  in  a  given  ratio  of  the  lef- 
fer  of  the  fines  of  incidence  and  refraction  to  their  dif- 
ference* ;  confequcntly  tlie  line  EG  is  alfo  invariable, 
being  in  proportion  to  the  given  line  RV  in  the  given 
ratio  of  rE  to  rR,  bccaufe  the  triangles  EGr,  RVr  are 
equiargular. 

Co-ol.  2.  The  laft  proportion  gives  the  following 
rule  for  finding  the  focal  diilance  of  any  thin  lens.  As 
Rr,  the  interval  between  the  centres  of  the  furfaces, 
is  to  rE,  the  femidiameter  of  the  fecond  futface,  fo  is 
RV  or  RT,  the  continuation  of  the  firft  femidiameter 
to  the  firft  focus,  to  EG  or  EF,  the  focal  oiftance  of 
the  lens;  which,  according  as  the  l;ns  is'thicker  or 
thinner  in  the  middle  than  at  its  edges,  muft  lie  oa 
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Of  GlafTcs.  the  fame  fide  as  the  emergent  rays,  or  on  the  oppofite 
• " fide. 

Corel.  3.  Hence  when  rays  fall  par.ill':!  on  both 
fules  of  any  Icn?,  the  focal  difiances  EF,  E/"are  equal. 
For  let  It  be  tlic  continuation  of  the  fcmidiametei-  Er 
to  the  firll  focus  t  of  rays  fallh'g  parallel  upon  the 
fiirface  A  ;  and  the  fame  rule  that  gave  /-R  to  rE  as 
R  r  to  EF,  gives  alfo  rR  to  RE  as  rt  to  Ef.  Whence 
Fyand  EF  are  equal,  becauie  the  redtangles  under  rE, 
RT  and  alfo  under  RE,  rl  are  equal.  For  rE  is  to 
rt  and  alfo  RE  to  RT  in  the  fame  given  ratio. 

Carol.  4.  Hence  in  particular  in  a  double-convex 
or  double-concave  lens  made  of  glafs,  it  is  as  the  fum 
of  their  femidiameters  (or  hi  a  menifcus  as  their  dif- 
ference) to  either  of  them,  fo  is  double  the  other,  to 
the  focal  diftance  of  the  glafs.  F^r  the  continuations 
RT,  rt  are  feverally  double  their  femidiameters  :  be- 
caufe  in  glafs  ET  is  to  TR  and  alfo  E/  to  ir  as 
3  to    2. 

Carol.  5.  Hence  if  the  femidiameters  of  the  fur- 
faces  of  the  glafs  be  equal,  its  focal  diftance  is  equal 
to  one  of  them;  and  is  equal  to  the  focal  diftance  of 
a  plano-convex  or  plano-concave  glafs  whole  iemi  dia- 
meter is  as  ihort  again.  For  confidering  the  plane 
furface  as  having  an  infinite  femidiameter,  the  firft  ra- 
tio of  the  laft  mentioned  proportion  may  be  reckoned 
a  ratio  of  equality. 
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PROPOSITION     II. 

The  focus  of  incident  rays  upon  a  fine 


le  furface, 
fphere,  or  lens  being  given,  it  is  required  to  find  the 
focus  of  the  emergent  rays. 

Let  any  point  C)_be  the  focus  of  incident  rays  up- 
CCCLVII  on  a  fpherical  fiirface,  lens,  or  fphere,  whofe  centre  i; 
fig.  I.  to6.  £  .  ^jid  let  other  rays  come  parallel  to  the  line  QY.q 
the  contrary  way  to  the  given  rays,  and  after  refraction 
let  them  belong  to  a  focus  F ;  then  taking  E/  equal 
toEF  in  the  lens  or  fphere,  but  equal  to  FC  in  the  fingle 
furface,  fay  as  QF  to   FE  fo  E/to/j;  and  placing 
fq  the  contrary  way  from  /  to  that  of  FQ^from  F, 
the  point  q  will  be  the  focus  of  the  rtfrailcd  rays, 
without  fenfible  error  ;  provided  the  point  Q_^be  not 
ib  remote  from  the  axis,  nor  the  furfaces  fo  broad,  as  to 
caufe  any  of  the  rays  to  fall  too  obliquely  upon  them. 
For  with  the  centre  E  and  femidiameters  EF  and 
E/dtfcribe  two  arches  YG,fg  cutting  any  ray  (^ij^aq 
in  G  and  w,  and  draw  EG  and  £5-.     Then  fuppofing 
G  to  be  a  focus  of  incident  rays  (as  GA),  the  emer- 
*  By  Co-    S^''^'^  ""^y^  (^^  "Kl)  ^''^^  ^^  parallel  to  GE*  ;  and  on  the 
rol.from     Other  hand  fuppofing  ^  another  focus  of  incident  rays 
I'oniicr        (as  go),  the  emergent  rays  (as  AGO  )   will  be  pa- 
i'rop.  rallel  to  gZ.     Therefore  the  triangles  QGE,  Y.gq  are 

equiangular,  and  conlequently  QG  is  to  GE  as  E_^ 
to  nq  ;  that  is,  when  the  ray  QAaq  is  the  neareft  to 
QEy,  QF  is  to  FE  as  E/  to_/o.  Now  when  Q  ac- 
cedes to  F  and  coincides  with  it,  tlie  emergent  rays 
become  parallel,  that  is  q  recedes  to  an  infinite  di- 
ftance ;  and  confequently  when  Q^paffes  to  the  other 
fide  of  F,  the  focus  q  will  alfo  pal's  throuf^h  an  infi- 
nite fpace  from  one  fide  of  /  to  the  other  fide  of  it. 
Q^  E.  D. 

Corol.  I.  In  a  fphere  or  lens  the  focus  q  may  be 
found  by  this  rule  :  As  QF  to  QE  fo  QE  to  Qjr,  to 
be  placed  the  fame  way  from  Q^as  QF  lies  from  Q_^ 
For  let  the  incident  and  emergent  ray  QA.,  qa  be  j  ro- 
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duced  till  they  meet  in  e ;  and  the  trianj^Ics  QCE,  Of 
0^7  being  equiangular,  we  have  QC,  to  QE  as  Q^to  ~ 
Qjy  ;  and  when  the  angles  of  ihtie  trianjlcs  are  va- 
nilhing,  the  puint  e  will  coincide  with  E;  becaufe  in 
the  fphere  the  triangle  Aca  is  equimgular  at  the  h.iia 
Aa,  and  confequently  Ae  and  ac  will  at  laft:  become  Ic- 
midiarncters  of  the  fphere.  In  a  lens  the  ihickncfs 
Aa  is  inconfiderable. 

The    focus  may  alfo    be    found    by  this  rul'  • . 

QF  :  FE  :  :  QE  :  Ey,  for  Q_(>  :  GE  :  :  QA  :  Aq. 
And  then  the  rule  fiirmerly  demonftrated  for  fingle 
furfaces  holds  good  for  the  lenfes. 

Curol.  z.  In  all  cafes  the  diftance yCy  varies  recipro- 
cally as  FQ_does ;  and  they  lie  contrarywife  from 
/and  F;  beeaufe_  the  reftangle  or  the  fijuare  under 
EF  and  E/,  the  middle  terms  in  the  foregoing  proper- 
tions,  is  invariable. 

The  principal  focal  diftance  of  a  lens  may  not  only 
be  found  by  colleaing  the  rays  coming  from  the  Am, 
conlidered  as  parallel,  but  ulfb  (by  means  of  this  pro- 
pofition)  it  may  be  found  by  the  light  of  a  candle  or 
windov.'.  F..r,  becaufe  Qji  :  qA  :  :  QE  :  EG,  we 
have  (when  A  coincides  with  E)  Q_^  :  ^E  =  QE  : 
EF  ;  that  i^,  the  diftance  obferved  between  the  ra- 
diant objeift  and  its  pidure  in  the  focus  is  to  the  di- 
^ance  of  the  lens  from  the  focus  as  the  diftance  of 
the  lens  from  the  radiant  is  to  its  principal  focal 
diftance.  Multiply  therefore  the  diifances  of  the  lens 
from  the  radiant  and  focus,  and  divide  the  produd 
by  their  funi. 

Carol.  3.  Convex  lenfes  of  different  fhapes  that 
have  equal  focal  diftances,  when  put  Into  each  others 
places,  have  equal  powers  upon  any  pencil  of  rays  to 
refraa  them  to  the  fame  focus-  Becaufe  the  rules 
abovementioned  depend  only  upon  the  focal  diftance 
of  the  lens,  and  not  upon  the  proportion  of  the  femi- 
diameters of  its  furfaces. 

Corol.  4.  The  rule  that  was  given  for  a  fphere  of  an 
uniform  denfity,  will  ferve  alfo  for  fiiading  the  focus  of 
a  pencil  of  rays  refrafled  through  any  number  of  con- 
centric furfaces,  which  intercede  uniform  mediums  of 
any  different  denfities.  For  when  rays  come  parallel 
to  any  line  drawn  through  the  common  centre  of  thefe 
mediums,  and  are  refracted  through  them  all,  the  di- 
ftance of  their  focus  from  that  centre  is  invariable,  as 
in  an  uniform  fphere. 

Corol.  5.  When  the  focufes  Q_,  q  lie  on  the  fame 
fide  of  the  refraaing  furfaces,  if  the  incident  rays 
flow  from  Q_,  the  refraaed  rays  will  alio  flow  from  q; 
and  if  the  incident  rays  flow  tov/ards  Qj  the  refrafted 
will  alfo  flow  towards  q :  and  the  contrary  will  hap- 
pen when  Q_and  q  are  on  contrary  fides  of  the  re- 
fracting furfaces.  Becaufe  the  rays  are  continually 
going  forwards. 

From  this  propcfition  we  alfo  derive  an  eafy  me- 
thod 01  drawing  the  progrefs  of  rays  through  any 
number  of  lenfes  ranged  on  a  common  axis. 

Let  A,  B,  C,  (fig.  7.)  be  the  lenfes,  and  RA  a 
ray  incident  on  the  firll  of  them.  Let  «,  .8,  x.  be  their 
foci  for  parallel  rays  coming  in  the  oppofite  direc- 
tion ;  draw  the  perpmdicular  «  c/,  cutting  the  incident 
ray  in  d,  and  draw  J  a  through  the  centre  of  the 
ler.s:  AB  parallel  to  d  a  will  be  the  ray  refracted 
by  the  firft  lens.  Through  /3  the  focus  of  the  fe- 
cond  lens  draw  the  perpendicular  ^  c,  cutting  AB  in 


O 


<■ ; 
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or  Villon. 
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e  ;  and  draw  el  through  the  centre  of  the  fecondlens. 
BD  jjarallel  to  1/  e  will  be  the  next  refiaaed  r;ty. 
Throu"-h  the  focus  <c  of  the  third  lens  draw  tb.c  pcr- 
peiidicukr'x/;- cuttlnc;  BD  in/,  and  draw/-  throuy.h 
the  centre  of  the  third  lens.  CE  parallel  to  fc  will 
be  the  retrdfted  ray ;  and  lb  on. 

§    3-      Of  Fijwn. 
Having  defcribed  how  the  rays  of  light,  flowing 
from  rbjeds,  and  palling  through  convex  glalfes,  are 
coikaed  into  points,  aud  form  the  images  ot  the  ob- 
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eye,  and  giving  it  a  globular  fliape.     It  is  much  of  Of  Vifloo 
a  confillence    with  the   white  of    an  cge,    and  very  ^       ' 

little  exceeds  the  Ipccific  gravity  and  relraftice  power 
of  water.'  ^  J45 

As  every  point  of  an  objecl  ABC,    (ilU.)  fends  Ths  ohjefl* 
out  ra)s  in  all  diredi'.ns,  fo»iie  rays,  from  every  point  en  thtrtti- 
on  the  fide  next  the  eye,  will  fall  upon  the  curnea  be-  ""  •'f  '''f 
tween  E  and  F  ;  and  by  pafTing  on  through  the  hu-  "^^^"^  '"" 
rriours  and  pupil  of  the  eye,  they  will  be  converged 
to  as  many  points  on  the  retina  or  bottom  of  the  eye, 
and  will  thereon  form  a  difbincl  inverted  \j\Q.mtcba 


ieas  •  it  will  be  eafy  to  underftand  how  the  rays  are    of  the  objefl.      Thus,  the  pencil    of  rays  qrs  that 


affeaed  by  paffing  through  the  humours  ot  tiie  eye, 
and  are  thereby  cclkaed  into  innumerable  points  on 
the  bottom  of  tlie  eye,  and  tl;ereon  form  the  images 
of  the  objeas  which  tliey  flow  from.     Fur,  the  difter 


flows  froiH  the  point  A  of  the  objea,  will  be  con- 
verged to  the  point  a  on  the  retina  ;  thofe  from  the 
point  B  will  he  converged  to  the  point  b  ;  thole  from 
the  point  C  will  be  converged  to  the  pi  int  c;  and  fo 


Hal-     of  all  the  intermediate  points:   by   v  hich  means  the 


ent  hun.ours  of  the  eye,  and  particularly  the  cry  Hal-  of  all  tl 

line  humour,  are  to  be  conlidered  as  a  convex  glais  ;  whole  image  abc  \i  formed,  and  the  objea  made  vi- 

d  the  rays  in  paffing  through  them  to  be  aftisaed  in  fible.     Altl.ough  it   muft  be  owned,  that  the  method 

E  fvimc  manner  as  ill  paffing  through  a  convex  glafs.  by  which  this  fcnlalion  is  carried  from  the  eye  hj 
f  the  coats  and  humours,  &c.  has  been 


an 
the 


A  defcrijiiion  c 

jriven  at  lartrc  In  Anatomy  :  but  ior  the  reader  s  coji- 

Venienre  in  This  place,  we  fliall  repeat  in  a  few  words 

as  much  of  the  defcription  as  will  be  fufhcient  for  our 

prefent  purpofe. 

™  The  eye   is  nearly  globular.     It  confifts  of  three 

fCt  LV1>.  coats  and  three  hum  u.s.     The  part  DHHG  of  the 

fig.  8.         outer  coat,  is  called  xhc  fclerolka  ;  the  rell,  DE  I'O,  the 

14        ccriiea.     Next  within  this  coat  is  that  called  the  cho- 

liefcrip-      ^.^-^^^^^    ^.j-jI^}-,  ferves  as    it  were  for  a  lining  to  the 

other,  and  joins  with  the  iris,  mti,  m  n.     The  iris  is 

comp.  ftd  rf  two  fets  of  muicular  hSres  ;  the  one  of  a 

ciicular  form,  which  contraas  the  hole  in  the  middle 

called  the  />w//7,  when  the  light  would  otherwife  be 

tr.0  ilrong  lor  the  eye  ;  and  the  other  of  radical  fibres, 

tendii"^  everywhere  from  the  circumference  ot  the  ins, 

towards  the  middle  of  the  pupil ;  which  fibres,  by 

their  ccntraaion,  dilate  and  enlarge  the  pupil  when 

th^  li'iht  is  weak,  in  order  to  let  in  the  more  of  its 


ticiu  of  the 
eyi. 


the  optic  nerve  to  the  common  fenfory  i:t  the  brain, 
and  there  difcerned,  as  above  the  reach  of  our  com- 
prehenlion. 

But  that;  vifion  is  elleaed  in  this  manner,  may  be 
demonllrated  experimentally.  Take  a  bu'.loclc's  eye 
whilll  it  is  frelh  ;  and  having  cut  off  the  three  coats 
from  the  back-part,  quite  to  the  vitreous  humour, 
put  a  piece  of  white  paper  over  that  part,  and  hold 
the  eye  towards  any  bright  objea,  and  you  will  fee 
an  inverted  piaure  of  the  objea  upon  the  paper. 

Since  the  image  is  inverted,  many  have  wondered  why  they 
why  the  objea  appears  upright.     But  we  are  to  con-  ar<:fceniip- 
fider,    I.   Thiilinvertiil  \i  only  a  icl.itive  term  :   and,  ■■'£'«. 
z.  That  there  is  a  very  great  difference  between  the 
real  objea  and  the  means  or  image  by  whii_h  we  per- 
ceive it.     \Vhen  all  the  parts  ot  a  diltant  proipeft  are 
painted  upon  the  retina,  they  are  all  right  with  re- 
fpea  to  one  another,  as  well  as  the  parts  of  the  pro- 
fpeft  itfclf;  and  we  can  only  judge  of  an  chjea's  be- 


The  third  coat  is  only  a  fine  expanlicn  of  ths    ing  inverted,   when  it  is  turned  rererfe  to  its  natural 


optic  nerve  L,  which  fpreads  like  net-woik  all  over  the 


iiiude  of  the  choioides,  and  is  therefi:re  called  the 
retina;  upon  which  are  painted  (as  it  were)  the  ima- 
ges of  all  viable  objea^,  by  the  rays  of  light  which 
either  (iow  or  are  refleaed  trom  them. 

tnider  thexornea  is  a  fine  tranfparcnt  fluid  like  wa- 
ter, which  is  therefore  called  the  aqueous  humour.     It 

eives  a  protuberant  figure  to  the  cornea,  fills  the  two  towards  a  tall  t.bjea,  we  cannot  fee  its  top  by  turning 
cavities  mm  and  nn,  which  communicate  by  the  pu-  our  eyes  downward,  nor  its  foot  by  turnir.g  our  eyes 
pil  P ;  and  has  the  fame  limpidity,  fpecific  gravity;,  and  upward  ;  but  muft  trace  the  objeft  the  fame  v^ay  by 
refraaive  power,  as  water. 


polition  with  lefpea  to  ether  objeas  which  we  lee 
and  compare  it  with. — II  we  lay  hold  of  an  upright 
ftick  in  the  dark,  we  can  tell  which  is  the  upper  or 
lower  part  of  it,  by  moving  our  hand  downward  or 
upward  ;  and  know  very  v»ell  that  we  cannot  feel  the 
upper  end  by  moving  our  hand  do-vnward.  Juil  fo 
we  find  by  experience,  that  upon  direaing  our  eyes 


At  the  back  of  this  lies 
the    crylla'lhne  humour  II,    which  is  fhaped  like    a 


doubie  convex-glafs ;  and  is  a  Itttie  more  convex  on 
the  back  than  "the  fore-part.  It  converges  the  rays, 
which  pafs  thrcugh  it  from  every  vifible  objea  to  its 
focus  at  the  bcttc  m  of  the  eye.  This  hi'mour  is  Irani- 
parent  like  cr-;ftal,  is  much  of  the  confidence  ol^  hard 
jelly,  and  exceeds  the  fpccioc  gravity  of  water  in  the 
propoiticn  of  ii  to  lo.  It  is  incloled  in  a  fine  tranf- 
parcnt membrane,  from  which  proceed  radial  fibres 
0  0,  called  xhi  l'i\;iij>iejtium  cilian;  all  around  its  edge; 
and  join  to  the  circumference  of  the  iris. 

At  the  back  cf  ihe  cryftalline,  lies  the  vitreous  hu- 
mour KIv,  which  is  tranfpareiit  like  glafs,  and  is 
largca  of  all  in  quantity,  filling  the  whole  orb  of  the 


the  eye  to  fee  it  from  head  to  toot,  as  we  do  by  the 
hand  to  feel  it ;  and  as  the  judgm.ent  is  informed  by 
the  motion  of  the  hand  in  one  cafe,  fo  it  is  alfo  by  the 
motion  of  the  eye  in  the  other. 

In  fig.  9.  is  exhibited  the  manner  of  feeing  the 
fame  objea  ABC,  by  both  the  eyes  D  and  E  at 
once.  Ail 
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When  any  part  of  the  image  cb  a  falls  upon  the  o'p-  wticnvicw. 
tic  Rcrve  L,  the  correfp'  nding  part  of  the  object  be-  "^  r"'" 
comes  invilible.     On  which  acci  unt,  nature  has  wife- j"     ^^^ 
ly    p'actd    the   optic    nerve  of  each  eye,  not  in  the  an[i-.,r(toii- 
rniddle  of  the  bottom  of  tlie  eye,  but  tov.-aids  the  fide  bic.bccaufe 
next  the  nofc  ;  fo  that  whatever  part  of  the  image  fitlls  t'"^  "r'"*: 
upon  the  optic  nerve  o)  one  eye,  may  liot  fall  upon  f",M^i" ' j* 
the  optic  nefve  of  the  cthsr.     Thus  the  point  a  of  the  |j  ,,,_ 
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Of  vifiun.  image  c  h  a  falls  upon  the  optic  nerve  of  the  eye  1),    bccaufe,  without  this  purticulvir  encounter  of  the  cp- 
'*~~"^^~~^  but  not  of  the  eye  E;  and  the  point  c  falls  upon  the    tic  nerves,  where  no  vi;ion  is  made,  tiie  paper  will 
optic  nerve  of  the  eye  E,   but  not  of  the  eye  D;   and    appear  double,  as  is  the  cafe  when  the  finger  is  net 
therefore,  to  both  eyes  taiien  together,  the  v.h.ile  ob-    rightly  placed. 

jeiit  ABC  is  vifible.  M.   IM.uiotte  obfcrves,  that  this  improvement  en 

The  nearer  th.it  any  cbjefl  Is  to  the  eye,  the  larger    his  experiment,  by  M.   Picard,  is  ingenious,  but  dif- 
is  the  angle  under  whicli  it  is  feen,  and  the  magni-    ficult  to   execute,  fincc  the  eves  mult  be  confidcrably 
.  tude  under  which  it  appears.     Thus  to  the  eye  1),    ftrained  in  looking  at  any  obje(5l  lb  near  to  them  as  four 

f-Qjjj'yjII  (fig.  I.)  the  oljefl  ABC  is  feen  under  the  angle  inches;  and  propofes  another  not  lefs  furprifintr,  and 
APC;  and  its  image  c  i  a  is  very  large  upon  the  re-  more  eafy.  Place,  fays  he,  on  a  dark  gr  und,  two 
tin  I :  but  to  the  eye  E,  at  a  double  dillance,  the  f*me  round  pieces  of  while  paper,  at  the  fame  hei-'ht,  and 
objeifl  is  feen  under  tiie  angle  ^pQ,,  which  is  equal  three  feet  from  one  another;  then  place  yourfelf  cp- 
only  to  half  the  angle  APC,  as  is  evident  by  the  polite  to  tliem,  at  the  dillance  of  1  2  or  13  feet,  and 
figure.  The  image  c  h  a\i  likewife  twice  as  large  in  hold  your  tliumb  before  your  eyes,  at  the  diftance  of 
the  eye  D,  as  the  other  image  cb  a  is  in  the  eye  E.  about  eight  inches,  fo  that  it  may  conceal  from  the. 
In  bothtf.efe  reprefentations,  apart  of  the  image  fills  right  eye  the  paper  that  is  to  the  left  hand,  and  from 
on  theoptic  nerve,  and  the  objcCl  in  the  correfponding  the  left  eye  the  papei  ^^  the  riglit  hand.  Then,  if  you 
part  is  invilible.  look  at  your  thumb  fteadily  with  both  eyes,  you   will 

As  the  fente  of  feeing  is  allowed  to  be  occafioned  lole  fight  of  both  the  papers ;  the  eyes  being  fb  difpo- 
by  the  impulle  of  the  rays  from  the  vifiWe  objedl  up-  fed,  that  each  of  them  receives  the  image  of  one  of  the 
on  the  retina  of  the  eye,  and  forming  the  image  of  papers  upon  tiie  bafe  of  the  optic  nerve,  while  the 
the  objeift  thereon,  and  that  the  retina  is  only  the  ex-  other  is  intercepted  by  the  thumb, 
panlion  of  the  optic  nerve  all  over  the  choroides ;  it  M.  Le  Cat  purlued  th  s  curious  experiment  a  little 
ihould  ^^trci  fiirprillng,  that  the  part  of  the  image  farther  than  M.  Marriotte  had  done.  In  the  place  of 
which  falls  on  the  optic  nerve  Ihould  render  the  like  the  fecond  paper,  he  fixed  a  large  white  board,  and 
part  ol  the  objeift  invilible  ;  efpecially  at  that  nerve  obferved,  that  at  a  proper  dillance  he  loR  fi'/ht  of  a 
is  allowed  to  be  the  inflrument  by  wliich  the  impuHe  circular  fpace  in  the  centre  of  it.  He  alfo  cbferved 
and  image  are  conveyed  to  the  common  fenfory  in  the  the  fize  ot  the  paper  which  is  tlius  concealed  from  the 
brain.  fight,  correfpimding  to  feveral  dillances,  which  enabled 

That  the  part  of  the  image  which  falls  upon  the  him  to  afcerta'n  leveral  circumlhinces  relating  to  this 
middle  of  the  optic  nerve  is  lill,  and  confeqnently  the  part  of  the  tlruclure  of  the  eye  more  exadlly  than  had 
correl'ponding  part  of  the  cbject   is  rendered  iuvifible,     been  done  bef  )re. 

is  plain  by  experiment.  For  if  a  perfon  fixes  three  The  manner  in  wlucli  this  curious  exper'ment  is 
patches,  A,  B,  C,  (fig.  2.)  upon  a  white  wall,  at  the  now  generally  made,  and  which  is  both  the  eafieft  with 
height  of  the  eye,  and  at  the  dillance  of  about  a  foot  refpect  to  the  eye,  and  the  moit  indifputabie  with  re- 
from  each  other,  and  places  himfelf  before  them,  fhut-  fpect  to  the  fact,  is  the  following.  Let  three  pieces  of 
ting  the  right  eye,  and  direiling  the  left  towards  the  paper  be  fallencd  upon  the  fide  of  a  nom,  about  two 
patch  C,  he  will  fee  the  patches  A  and  C,  but  the  leet  afunder  ;  and  let  a  perfon  place  himfelf  oppofite 
middle  patch  B  will  dilappear.  Or,  if  he  fhuts  his  t<j  the  middle  paper,  and  beginning  near  to  it,  retire 
left  eye,  and  dirc'fts  the  right  towards  A.  he  will  fee  gra'.lually  backwards  all  tlie  while  keepino-  one  of  his 
both  A  and  C,  but  B  will  difappear;  and  if  he  di-  eyes  Ihut,  and  the  other  turned  obliquely  towards  that 
refls  his  eye  towards  B,  he  will  fee  both  B  aid  A,  outiide  paper  which  is  towards  the  covered  eye,  and 
but  not  C.  For  whatever  patih  is  direftly  oppo-  he  will  find  a  fituation  (v.hiili  is  generally  at  about 
fite  to  die  optic  nerve  N,  vanilhos.  This  requires  a  five  times  the  dillance  at  which  tl.c  papers  are  placed 
little  practice;  after  which  he  will  find  it  paly  to  diredl  from  one  another),  where  the  .i.iddlc  paper  will  entire- 
his  eye  fo  as  to  lofe  the  light  of  whichever  patch  he  ly  difappear,  v.-diile  the  two  outennoll  continue  p'a'uly 
pleafes.  vilibie  ;  became  the  rays  which  come  from  the  middle 

This  experiment,  firft  tried  by  M.  Mariotte,  occa-  paper  vciU  fall  upon  the  retina  where  the  optic  nerve  is 
ruing  fioned  a  new  hypo  hefis  concerning  the  feat  of  vifion,  inferled. 
the  feat  of  v,hich  he  fupp.iled  not  to  be  in  the  retina,  but  in  the  It  will  not  furprife  any  perfon,  even  thf.fe  who  are 
choroides.  An  imTnovement  was  afterwards  made  the  llrcngeft  advocates  for  the  retina  being  the  place 
upon  it  by  M.  Picard,  who  contrived  that  an  objeiif  at  which  the  pencils  of  rays  aie  terminated,  and  con- 
fhould  dihippear  when  both  the  eyes  were  kept  open,  fequently  the  proper  feat  of  vifion,  that  M.  Mariotte 
He  fallened  upon  a  wall  a  r<iund  white  paper,  an  inch  was  led  by  this  remarkable  obLrvation,  to  fufpcifl  llie 
or  tv.'o  in  diameter ;  and  by  the  fide  fif  it  he  fixed  two  contrary.  He  not  only  did  fo  ;  but,  in  confequence 
marks,  one  on  the  right  h,ind,  and  the  other  on  the  of  attentively  confiJering  the  fubjeft,  a  variety  of 
Irft,  each  at  about  2  feet  diilance  fn'm  I'hc  paper,  and  other  arguments  in  favour  of  the  choroides  occurred 
fomevvhdt  higher.  He  then  placed  himfelf  direiftly  to  him,  particularly  his  obfervation,  that  the  retina  is 
before  the  paper,  at  the  dillance  of  9  or  10  feet,  and  tranlparent,  as  well  as  the  cryllalline  and  other  hu- 
puttiiig  the  end  of  his  finger  over  againll  both  his  mouis  of  the  eye,  w-hich  he  thought  could  only  enable 
eyes,  lb  that  the  left-hand  mark  mil; lit  be  hid  from  it  to  tranfniit  the  rays  farther;  and  he  culd  not  per- 
the  light  eye,  and  the  right-hand  maik  from  the  left  faade  himfelf  that  any  fu'.iftance  could  be  conlidered  as  ■ 
eye.  Remaining  fiim  in  this  prftore,  and  I'^oking  being  the  teiminalion  of  the  pencils,  and  the  proper 
fleadily,  with  both  eyes,  on  the  end  of  his  finger,  the  feat  of  vifion,  at  which  tUo  rays  are  not  flopped  in  . 
paper  which  was  not  at  all  covered  by  it  wonid  total-     their  progrefs. 

ly  difappsiir.     This,  he  fays,  is  the  more  furpriling        Kc  was  farther  confirmed  in  his  opinion  of  the  fmall  1 
I  dcj^ree  - 
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Of  Vidon.deirree  of  feifibllity  in  the  retina,  and  of  ilie  greater        We  muft  add,  that  M.  Pecquet  alfo  obfcrved,  that  Of  Vifion. 

' ^ fenfihility  of  the  chnroidco,  by  ohfervin'^  ti-at  the  pu-  noiwithltir.dlng  the  infenfibility  of  the  retina  at  lh.it         "'       ' 

pil  dilates  itfelf  in  the  ili;uie,  and  conti-'.«>f>s  itfelf  in  a  infjrtion  of  the  optic  nerve  when  the  hght  is  only  mo- 

"leat  li^ht;  which  involinitnry  n:ot-on,  he  thought,  deraie;  yet  that  luminous  objects,  fuch  as  a  bright 

was  a  cle-ir  proof  Uiat  the  fibres  r.f  the  Iiis  are  ex-  candle  placed  at  the  diilance  of  four  or  five  paces,  do 

tremely  fcnfiblc  to  the  aftion  ofli^ht;  and  tliis  part  not  ablbhitcly  difappear,  in  the  fame  circiimllanccs  in 

of  the  eye  is  only  a   continuation  of  the  cljoroidcs.  which  a  white  p;iper  would  ;  for  that  tliis  ftrong  light 

He  alfo  thouphtthat  the  dark  col  nir  of  liie  choroid.:s  may  be  perceived  through  the  piflure  iall  on  tlie  bafe 

was  intended  to  make  it  more  fufccptible  of  the  impref-  of  the  nerve.     "  I  cannot  help  fufpefting,  however, 

iion  of  lin-ht.  {fAjs  Dr  Prieftley,),  that  M.  Pecquet  did  not  make 

M.  Pecquet,  in  anfwer  to  M.  Mariotte'i  obfervation  this  obfervation  with  fufficient  care.     A  large  candle 


its  whitenefs  demonftratcs  it  to  be  fuiUciently  opaque    tomical  defciiption  of  feveral  animals  by  the  members 


for  (topping  the  rays  of  light,  as  much  as  is  necelfary  of  the  Fiench  academy,  and  particularly  their  account 
for  the  purpofe  of  vifion  ;  whereas,  if  vifiun  be  per-  of  the  fea-calf  and  porcupine;  in  both  of  which  the 
formed  by  means  of  thole  rays  wliich  are  tranfniitted  optic  nerve  is  inferted  in  the  very  axis  of  the  eye,  ex- 
through  fuch  a  fubftance  as  the  retina,  it  mult  be  very  aftly  oppofite  to  the  pupil,  which  was  thought  to 
iudifti'nft.  leave  no  room  to  doubt,  but  that  in  thefe  animals  the 

As  to  the  bhtcknefs  of  the  choroidcs,  which  M.  Mar-  retina  is  perfeftly  fenfible  to  the  impreffion  of  light  at 
riotte  thou"-bt  to  be  neceffary  for  the  purptife  of  vl-  the  infcrtion  of  the  nerve.  But  this  obfervation  may 
•fion,  M-  Pecquet  obferves,  that  it  is  not  the  fame  in    deferve  to  be  reconfidered. 

ail  eyes,  and  that  there  are  very  ditferent  {hades  of  it  M.  Dc  la  Hire  took  part  with  M.  Pecquet,  arguing 
among  the  individuals  of  mankind,  as  alfo  among  birds,  in  favour  of  the  retina  froai  the  analogy  of  the  fenfes, 
and  iome  other  animals,  whofe  cboroides,  is  generally  in  all  of  which  the  nerves  are  the  proper  feat  of  fenfa- 
black  ;  and  that  in  the  eyes  of  lions,  camels,  bears,  tion.  This  philofopher,  however,  fnppofed  that  the 
oxen,  (latrs,  fheep,  dogs,  cats,  and  many  other  ani-  cboroides  receives  the  imprefllon  of  images,  in  order 
mals,  that  part  of  the  cboroides  v.hich  is  the  moft  ex-    to  tranfmit  them  to  the  retina. 

rofed  to  light,  very  often  exhibits  colours  as  vivid  as  M.  Perrault  alfo  took  the  part  of  M.  Pecquet  againft, 
thrfe  of  the  mother-of-pearl,  or  of  the  iris  (f).  He  M.  Marriotte,  and  in  M.  Perrault's  works  we  have  fe- 
admits  that  tliere  is  a  defect  of  vi(ion  at  the  infer-  veral  letters  that  paifed  between  thefe  two  gentlemen 
tion  of  the  optic   nerve;  but  he  thought  thit  it  was    upon  this  iubjecl. 

owincT  to  the  blood-velTels  of  the   retina,  the  trunks         This  difpute  about  the  immediate  inftrumentof  vi- 

of  which  are  fo  large  in  that  place  as  to  obllrud  ull    fion  was  revived  upon  the  occafion  of  an  odd  experi- 

vifjon.  ment  of  M.  Mery,  recorded  in  the  memoirs  of  the 

To  M.  Pecquet's  objeflion,  founded  on  the  opacity    French  academy  ior  1704.     He  plunged  a  cat  in  wa- 

cf  the  retina,  M.  Marriotte  obferves,  that  there  mull    ter,  and  expoling  her  eyes  to  the  ftrong  light  of  the  fun, 

be  a  great  difference  betwixt  the  ftate  of  that  fubftance    obferved  that  the  pupil  was  not  at  all  contrafled  by  it ; 

in  living  and  dead  fubjedts  ;  and  as  a  farther  proof  of    from  which  he  concluded,  that  the   contraction  of  the 

the  tranfparency  of  the  retina,  and  the  power  of  the    iris  is  not  produced  by  the  aftion  of  the  light,  but  by 

•cboroides  beyond  it  to  refieil  light,  he  fays  that  if  a    fome  other  circumftance.     For  he  contended  that  the 

lis^hted  candle  be  held  near  to  a  perfun's  eyes,  and  a    eye  receives  more  light  in  this  fituatlon  than  in  the 

-dog,  at  the  diilance  of  eight  or  ten  Heps,  be  made  to    open  air.     At  the  fame  time  he  thought  he  obferved 

look  at  him,  he  would  fee  a  bright  line  iu  the  dog's    that  the   retina  cf  the  cat's   eye  was  tranfparent,  and 

eyes,  which  he  thought  to  proceed  from  the  refieclion    that  he    could  fi.e  the  opaque  chr  roides  beyond  it : 

of  the  licht  of  the  candle  from  the  cboroides  of  the    from  v.hich  he  concludes,  th.-it  the  cboroides  is  the 

dow,  fince  the  fame  appearance  cannot  be  produced  in    fubltance  intended  to  receive  the  rays  of  light,  and  to 

the  eyes  of  men,  or  other  animals  whofe  cboroides  is    be  the  chief  inftrument  of  vifion.      But  M.    De    la 

black.  Hire  replies  to  this  argument  of  M.  Mery,  in  a  me- 

To  Mr  Pecquet's  remark  concerning  the  blood-vef-    moir    for   the  year   1709,  p.    119;  in  which  he  en- 

fels  of  the  retina,  M.  Marriotte  obferves,  that  they  are    deavours  to  (how  that  fewer  rays  enter  the  eye  under 

not  large  enough  to  prevent  vifion  in  every  part  of  the    water,    and  that  in  thofe  circucrftances  it  is  not  fo 

bafe  of'^the  nerve,  fince  the  diameter  of  each  of  the  two    liable  to  be  affefted  by  them.     Befides,  it  is  obvious 

velfels  occupy  no  more  than  -gth  part  of  it.  Belides,  if    to  be  remarked,  that  the   cat  muft  be  in   great  ter- 

this  were  the  caufe  of  this  want  of  vifion,  it  would    ror  in  this  fituation ;  and  being  an  animal  that  has 

vaniQi  gradually,  and  the  fpace  to  which  it  is  confined    a  very  great  voluntary  power  over  the  mufcles  of  the 

■would  not  be  fo  exaflly  terminated  as  it  appears  io    iris,  and  being  now  extremely  attentive  to  every  thing 

be.  about   her,    Ihe    might    keep  her  eye  open  notwich- 

ftanding 

(r)M.  Mulfchehbroeck  fays,  that  in  many  animals,  as  die  lion,  camel,  bear,  ox,  (lag,  fheep,  dcg,  cat, 
and  many  birds,  the  cboroides  is  not  black,  but  blue,  green,  yellow,  or  fonie  otha-  colour.  IniroJuaio, 
Vol.  II,  p.  748. 
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of  ViCon.  Handing  the  ad'ion  of  the  light  upon  it,  and  though 
■*""*'  it  might  be  very  painful  to  her.  We  arc  informed, 
that  wlicn  a  cat  is  placed  in  a  window  through  which 
tlic  iun  is  ihining,  and  confcquently  her  iris  nearly 
clofed,  if  llie  hear  a  ruilliug,  like  that  which  is 
made  by  a  moufe,  on  the  outiide  of  the  window,  (lie 
will  immediately  open  her  eyes  to  their  greatest  ex- 
tent, without  in  the  leaft  tnrning  her  face  froin  the 
liglit. 

M.  I,e  Cat  took  part  with  M.  Marriotte  in  this  con- 
troverfy,  it  being  peculiarly  agreeable  to  his  general 
hypnthefis,  viz.  that  the  pia  mater,  of  which  the  cho- 
roides  is  a  production,  and  not  tlie  nerves  themfelves, 
is  the  proper  inftrument  of  fenlatlon.  He  tb.ought  that 
the  change  which  takes  place  in  the  eyes  of  old  people 
(the  chorr.ides  growing  lefs  black  with  age)  favoured 
his  hypothecs,  as  they  do  not  fee  with  that  diftinifl- 
nefs  wiih  which  young  perfons  do.  M.  Le  Cat  fup- 
,  pofed  that  the  retina  anfwers  a  purpofe  fimilar  to  that 
of  ihe  fcarf-ikin,  covering  the  papilla;  pyramidales, 
which  are  the  immediate  organ  of  feeling,  or  that  of 
the  porous.meml)rane  which  covers  the  glandulous  pa- 
pillx  of  the  tongue.  The  retina,  he  fays,  receives  the 
imprelllon  of  light,  moderates  it,  and  prepares  it  for  its 
proper  organ,  but  is  not  itfelf  fenfible  of  it. 

It  muft  be  obferved,  that  M.  Le  Cat  had  difcover- 
ed  that  the  pia  mater,  alter  clol'ely  embracing  and  con- 
llringing  the  optic  nerve,  at  its  entrance  into  the  eye, 
divides  into  two  branches,  one  of  whicli  clofely  lines  the 
cornea,  and  at  length  is  lolt  in  it,  while  the  fecond 
branch  makes  what  is  called  the  chorotdes  or  uvea.  He 
alfo  fliowed  that  the  fclerotica  is  an  e.xpanfion  of  the  du- 
ra mater ;  and  he  fent  diifeitions  of  the  eye  to  the 
royal  Academy  of  Sciences  in  1739,  to  prove  thefe 
affertions,  and  feveral  others  which  he  had  advanced 
in  his  Trmte  de  Sens,  that  were  contrary  to  the  opi- 
nions of  the  celebrated  Winllow. 

To  thefe  arguments  in  favour  of  the  choroldes,  al- 
leged by  thofe  gentlemen  among  whom  the  (ubjeft  was 
firil  difcuffed,  Dr  Prx-ftlcy  in  his  hiftory  adds  the  fol- 
lowing tliat  had  efcaped  their  notice,  but  which  were 
fuggelled  to  him  by  his  friend  Mr  Michell. 

In  order  that  vifion  be  dilliniJt,  the  pencils  of  rays 
which  ilfue  from  the  feveral  points  of  any  objecft,  mull 
be  colle<5led  either  accurately,  or  at  lealt  very  nearly, 
to  correfponding  points  in  the  eye,  which  can  only  be 
done  upon  fome  uniform  farfacc.  But  the  retina  being 
of  a  confiderable  thicknefs,  and  the  whole  of  it  being 
uniformly  nervous,  and  at  lead  nearly,  if  not  perfedlly, 
tranfparent,  prefents  no  particular  furface  ;  fo  that,  in 
whatever  part  of  it  the  pencils  be  fuppofed  to  have 
their  foci,  the  rays  belonging  to  them  will  be  f.para- 
ted  from  one  another,  either  before  or  after  they  arrive 
there,  and  conlequently  vifion  would  be  confufed. 

If  we  fuppofe  the  feat  of  vifion  to  be  at  the  nearer 
furface  of  the  retina,  and  the  images  of  ohjeifl^  to  be 
formed  by  dii-efl  rays,  a  confiderable  degree  of  confu- 
fion  cruld  not  but  arife  from  the  hght  reHecfed  by  the 
choroides,  in  thofe  an'mals  in  which  it  is  white,  or  co- 
loured. On  the  other  hand,  it  would  be  impothblctliat 
vifion  fliould  be  performed  at  tliis  place  by  light  re- 
flected from  the  choroides,  becaufe  in  many  animals  it 
is  perfectly  black,  and  reflects  no  light  vit  all ;  and  yet 
fuch  animals  fee  even  mere  difl:in(5ily  than  others.  And 
\ve  cannot  but  fuupofe  that,  in  whatever  niai.ncr  vi- 
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fion  is  cfFcdfed,  it  is  the  fame  in  the  eyes  of  all  ani- 
mals. 

If  the  feat  of  vifion  be  at  the  farther  furfice  of  the 
retina,  and  it  be  performed  by  direift  rays,  a  white 
choroides  could  be  of  no  ufe  ,  and  if'  it  were  by  reflec- 
ted rays,  a  black  one  could  not  anfwer  the  purpofe. 

It  is  likewife  an  argument  in  favour  of  the  choroides 
being  the  organ  of  vihon,  that  it  is  a  fubltance  which 
leceives  a  mure  dillimft  imprefllon  from  the  rays  of 
light  than  any  other  membrane  in  any  part  of  the  ani- 
mal fyftem,  excepting  (and  perhaps  not  excepting) 
that  white  cutical  which  lies  under  the  fcales  of  fiihes  ; 
whereas  the  retina  is  a  fubltance  on  which  the  light 
makes  an  exceedingly  faint  imprefllon,  and  perhaps  no 
impreffion  at  all ;  fince  light,  in  palling  out  of  one 
tranfparent  medium  into  another  immediately  conti- 
guous to  it,  fufFers  no  refradlion  or  reflection,  nor  are 
any  of  the  rays  abfr.rbed,  unl-;fs  there  is  fome  differ- 
ence in  the  refraifting  power  of  the  two  media,  which 
probably  is  not  the  cafe  between  the  retina  and  the  vi- 
treous  humour,  which  is  in  contact  with  it.  And 
wherever  the  light  is  n'lt  afFefled  by  the  medium  it 
falls  upon,  we  can  hardly  fuppofe  the  medium  to  re- 
ceive any  imprelhon  from  the  light,  tiie  aftion  being 
probably  always  mutual  and  reciprocal. 

Befider,  the  retina  is  fo  fituated,  as  10  be  expofed  to 
many  rays  befides  thofe  which  terminate  in  it,  and 
which,  therefore,  cannot  be  fubfervient  to  vifion,  if  it 
be  performed  there.  Now  this  is  not  the  cafe  with  the 
choroides,  which  is  in  no  fhape  tranfparent,  and  has  no 
refleding  fubflance  beyond  it. 

It  is,  moreover,  peculiarly  favourable  to  the  hypo- 
thefis  of  the  feat  of  vifion  being  in  the  choroides,  that 
we  can  then  fee  a  fufficient  reafon  for  the  diverfiiy  of 
its  colour  in  different  animals,  according  as  they  are 
circumftanced  with  refpect  to  vifion.  In  all  terreftrial 
animals,  which  have  occafion  to  make  ufe  of  their  eyes 
by  night,  the  choroides  is  either  of  a  bright  white,  or 
offome  very  vivid  colour,  which  reflects  the  light  very 
ftrongly.  On  this  account  vifion  may  be  performed 
with  lefs  light,  but  it  cannot  be  with  great  dilVniift- 
nefs,  the  refiecflion  of  the  rays  doubling  their  effect, 
fmce  it  muft  extend  over  fome  fpace,  all  refleflion  be- 
ing made  at  a  diltance  from  th?  refleaing  body.  Be- 
fides, the  choroides  in  brutes  is  not  in  general  perfect- 
ly  white,  but  a  little  inclined  to  blue  ;  and  is  therefore, 
probably,  better  adapted  to  fee  by  the  fainter  coloured 
light,  which  chiefly  prevails  in  the  night;  and  we 
would  add,  is  on  the  fame  account  more  liable  to  be 
ftrongly  imprefied  by  the  colours  to  which  they  are 
chiefly  expofed. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  choroides  of  birds  in  gene- 
ral, efpecially  eagles,  hawks,  and  other  b'rds  of  prey, 
is  black ;  by  which  means  they  are  able  to  fee  with 
the  grcateit  difliniftnefs,  but  only  in  bright  day-light. 
The  owl,  however,  feeking  her  food  by  night,  has  the 
choroides  white,  like  that  of  a  cat.  Lallly,  intheeyej 
of  man,  whicli  are  adapted  to  various  ufes,  the  cho- 
roides is  neither  fo  black  as  that  ff  birds,  norfo  white 
as  that  of  thofe  animals  who  make  the  greateft  ufi  of 
their  eyes  in  the  night. 

As  to  a  third  hypothsfis,  which  is  in  efFcfl  that  of 

M.  Dela  Hire,  which  makes  both  the  retina  and  the 

choroides  equally  neccffary  to  vifion,  and  fuppofes  it  to 

be  pei  formed  by  die  imprelllon  of  light  on  the  clioroides 
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communicated  to  the  ret'inn  ;  Mc-  Michell  ohfcryes,  tlr-U 
the  pcicepdons  can  hardly  be  iuppoitd  to  be  i'o  ucutc^ 
v.'hen  th;  nerves,  which  are  the  chief  inih-uir.er.ts  ol 
i'enfation,  do  not  receive  the  impreffions  imiriedidtely, 
but  only  after  they  have  been  cominunic.aed  to  ano- 
ther fabftancc.  Belides,  .it  niuft  b^  more  natural  to 
fuppofe,  that,  when  the  principal  impreHion  is  made 
upon  the  choroid^s,  it  is  cominuincated  to  the  brain 
by  its  own  proper  nerves,  which  are  abundaatW  tulH- 
cient  for  the  purpofe. 

The  diiiienfions  and  precife  fn-m  of  the  fpot  in  the 
eye  in  which  thsre  is  no  vifion,  were  nnore  accurately 
ipot  in  the  calculated  by  Daniil  Bernouiili,  in  the  following  nian- 
cye  where   ^^^_     Yit  pla;ed  a_  piece  of  money  O  (tig.  3.)  upon 
Imon'*""  ^^^"  floor;  and  theii  {Inittlng  one  uf  his  eyes,  and  ma- 
^'  Pbte      king  a  pendulum  to  filing,  fo  that  the  extremity  of  it 
CCci-VUI  might  be  nearly  in  the  line  AO,  he  obferved  at  what 
pkce  C  it  began  to  be  invHible,  and  where  it  again 
emerged  intoview  at  A.    Raihng  the  pendulum  higher 
and  lower,  he  i'<  und  other  points,  as  II,  N,  P,  G,  B, 
at  which  it  began  to  be  invifible ;  and  othei-s,  as  M,  L, 
E,  A,  at  which  it  began  to  be  vifible  again  ;  and  draw- 
ing a  curve  through  them,  he  found  that  it  was  ellip- 
tical ;  and,  with  teipert  to  his  own  eye,  the  dimenfions 
of  it  were  as  follow;  OC  was  23,  AC   10,  BU  3, 
DH  13,  and  EG   14.  fo  that   the  centre  being  at  F, 
the  greater  axis  was  to  the  lefs  as  8  to  7. 

Fiom  thef.  Jaftr,  the  plane  on  which  the  figure  was 
drawn  being  obliquely  ntuatedwith  refpec^  to  the  eye, 
he  found,  that  the  place  in  the  eye  that  correfponded 
to  it  was  a  circle,  the  diameter  of  which  was  a  fevenlh 
.  part  of  the  diameter  of  the  eye,  the  centre  of  it  being 
37  parts  of  the  diameter  from  the  pcint  oppofitc  to 
:the  pupil,  a  little  above  the  midJl;.  He  concludes 
-with  obferving,  that,  in  order  that  this  fpice  in  which 
there  is  no  vifion  may  be  as  fmall  as  potl.ble,  it  is  ne- 
ceifary  that  the  nerve  Ihould  enter  the  eye  perpendicu- 
larly, and  that  both  this  end,  and  alfo  its  entering  the 
eye  at  a  dillance  from  its  axis,  are  gained  by  the  par- 
ticular manner  in  which  the  two  optic  nerves  unite  and 
become  fepara'.e  again,  by  croffing  one  another. 

In  favour  of  one  cf  the  obfervations  of  Mr  Michell, 
concerning  the  ufe  of  the  choroides  in  vifion,  Dr 
Prieftley  obferves,  that  Aquapendente  mentions  the 
£afe  of  a  perfon  at  Pifa,  who  could  fee  very  v.  ell  in 
the  night,  but  very  little  or  none  at  all  in  the  day- 
time. This  is  alfo  faid  to  be  the  cafe  with  tbofe 
v.'hite  people  among  the  blacks  of  Africa,  and  the  in- 
habitants of  the  ifthmus  of  America,  who,  from  this 
'  circumftance,  are  called  moon-eyed.  Our  author  thinks 
it  probable  that  their  choroides  is  not  of  a  dark  co- 
lour, as  it  is  in  others  of  the  human  fpeeies ;  but  white 
or  light-coloured,  as  in  thofe  animals  which  have  nioft 
occalicnfor  iheir  eyes  in  the  night.     See  Albinos. 

The  following  confiderations  in  favour  of  the  re- 
tina being  the  proper  feat  of  vifion,  are  worthy  of 
remark. 
ArfuiiRnu      Dr  Porterfield  obferves,  that  the  reafon  why  there 
i.)i°licit.ti-  is  no  vifion  at  the  entrance  of  the  optic  nerve  into  the 
jias  bc.ug  eye,  may  be,  that  it  wants  that  foftnefs  and  delicacy 
xhc  Icat  ill  whii.h  it  has  when  it  is  expanded  upon  the  choroides ; 
and  that,  in  thofe  animals  in  which  th.it  nerve  is  in- 
ferted  in  the  axis  of   the  eye,    it  is  obferved    to  be 
■equally  delicate,  and  therefore  probably  equally  feii- 
lible,  in  that  place  as  in  any  other  part  of  the  retina. 
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la  general,  the  nerves,  when  eonflrinnfcd  by  their  coats,  Of  Vifion. 

have  but  little  fcnlibility  in  co.iipanfon  of  \<'hat  ibey         """^ 
are  endued  with  when  they  are  divelted  of  them,  and 
unfoldea  in  a  f  4t  and  pulpy  fulMtance. 

Ili'.Ier  obierves,  that  the  choroides  cannot  be  tha 
univerlal  inftrument  oi'  vifion,  becaufe  that  fometimes 
in  men  -ind  bird:;,  but  efpecially  in  filhes,  it  is  covered 
internally  wi  h  a  bldck  mucus,  through  which  the  rayi 
cannot  penetrate.  This  writer  fpeaks  of  a  fibrous 
membrane  in  the  retina  dirtindt  from  its  pulpy  fub- 
Ibmce.  On  thefe  fibres,  he  conjectures,  that  the  images 
of  ubjeifti  are  painted. 

M.  De  la  Hire's  argument  in  favour  of  the  retina, 
from  the  analogy  of  the  fenfes,  is  much  ilrengthened 
by  confideiiag  tiiat  the  retiina,  is  a  large  nervous  ap- 
paratus, immediately  e::porcd  to  the  impreflTDn  of 
light ;  whereas  the  choroides  receives  but  a  flender 
fupply  of  nerves,  in  common  with  the  fclerolica,  tr.e 
conjuniftiv.i,  and  the  eyelids,  and  that  its  nerves  are 
much  lefs  espofcd  tj  the  light  than  the  naked  fibres  of 
the  optic  nerve.  Lideed,  from  anatomical  confidera- 
tions, one  might  imagine  that  any  other  part  of  the 
body  was  as  fenfible  ot  the  irapreffion  of  light  as  the 
choroides. 

That  th^  optic  nerve  is  of  principal  ufe  in  vifion,  is 
farther  probable  from  feveral  phenomena  attending 
fome  of  the  difeafes  in  v/h.ich  the  fight  is  affected. 
When  an  amaurofis  has  affected  one  eye  only,  the 
optic  nerve  of  that  eye  has  been  found  manilelily  al- 
teied  from  its  fjuud  ilate.  Dr  Priellley  was  prefent 
v^hen  Mr  Hey  examined  the  brain  of  a  young  girl, 
wiiohad  been  blind  of  one  eye,  and  fiw  that  the  optic 
nerve  belonging  to  it  was  confiderably  fmaller  than 
the  other ;  and  he  informed  him,  that  upon  cutting 
into  it,  he  found  it  to  be  much  harder,  and  cineri- 
tious.  ■  Morgagni,  indeed,  mentions  two  cafes,  in  one 
of  which  he  found  the  optic  nerves  fmaller  than  ufual, 
and  of  a  cineritious  colour,  when,  upon  inquiry,  he 
was  informed  that  the  perfon  had  not  been  blind, 
though  there  might  have  been  fome  defect  in  the  iight 
of  one  of  the  eyes.  In  the  other  cafe,  only  one  of 
the  optic  nerves  v/as  affected  in  that  m.anner,  and  the 
eye  itielf  was  in  other  refpsvSs  very  perfect.  Here, 
alio,  he  w-js  exprefs!y  told,  that  the  perlbu  was  not 
blind  of  that  eye  :  but  it  appears  that  lie  himfelf  had 
not  been  acquainted  with  tlie  perf  ns  whom  he  diffeet- 
cd  ;,  and  there  have  been  many  cafes  of  perfons  being 
blind  ot  one  eye,  without  knowing  it  themfelves,  for  a 
conliderable  time. 

Moreover,  as  the  optic  nerve  is  folely  fpent  in  form- 
iug  the  retina,  fo  no  function  of  the  eye,  not  immedi- 
ately lubfervient  to  vifion,  is  iiffefced  by  an  amaurofis. 
On  the  contrary,  thofe  nerves  which  go  to  the  cho- 
roides are  found  to  retain,  in  this  difeafe,  their  natu- 
ral influence.  The  iris  will  contra>fi:  in  a  recent  gutta 
ferena  of  one  eye,  if  the  other  remains  found,  and  is 
fuddenly  expofed  to  a  Ifrong  light.  The  Icleroris, 
conjunctiva,  and  eye'iids,  which  receive  their  nerves 
fioni  the  fame  branches  as  the  choroides,  retain  their 
feniil/ility  in  tliif  d:iorder. 

The  manner  m  which  perfons  recover  from  an 
amaurofis,  favours  the  fupp^fiuon  of  the  feat  of  vifion 
being  in  the  retina  ;  fince  t\v:[t  parts  wiiich  are  the 
moit  diftant  from  the  infeilion  of  the  nerve  recover 
their  fenfibilicy  the  foonefi,  being  in  thofe  places  the 
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Of  Vifion.  moft  pulpy  and  foftefl  ;  whereas  there  is  no  ro;ifon  to 

■^~"v think  that  there  h  any  difFcrence  in  this  rcfpeifl  in  the 

different  parts  of  t!ie  choroides.  Mr  Hey  lias  been 
repeatedly  informed,  by  pcrfons  labouring  under  an 
imperfcft  amaurofis,  or  gutta  Cercn.i,  that  they  could 
not,  when  looking  at  any  objcfl  with  one  eye,  fee  it 
fo  diiliniftly  when  it  was  placed  diie(ftly  oppi.fite  to 
the  pupil,  as  when  it  was  fi:uatcd  lomevdiat  obliquely. 
And  ihofe  pcnons  wlr  m  he  had  known  to  recover 
from  a  perfcd  amaurolis,  full  dhcovered  the  objefts 
whofe  images  fell  upon  that  part  oJ  tiie  retina  which  is 
at  the  greateft  diltance  from  tb.e  oplic  nerve. 

We  (hall  conclude  thefe  remarks  v.'ith  obferving, 
tliat  if  the  retina  be  as  tranfparent  as  it  is  generally 
reprefented  to  be,  fo  that  the  termination  of  the  pen- 
cils mud  necelTarily  be  either  upon  the  choroides,  or 
feme  other  opaque  fubllance  interpofed  between  it  and 
the  retina,  tlie  action  and  reaftion  occafioned  by  the 
rays  of  light  being  at  the  common  furface  of  this  body 
and  the  retina,  both  ihcfe  inediums  (fuppofnig  them 
to  be  equally  fenliblc  to  the  impreffion  of  light)  may 
be  equally  affefted  ;  but  the  retina,  being  naturally 
much  more  fenfible  to  this  kind  of  impreffion,  may  be 
the  only  inftrument  by  which  the  fenfation  is  conveyed 
to  the  brain,  though  the  choroides,  or  the  black  i'ub- 
ftance  v.-ith  which  it  is  fometim.es  lined,  may  alfo  be 
abfolutely  neccffiiry  for  the  purpofe  of  vifion.  Indeed, 
when  the  refleiftion  of  the  light  is  made  at  the  common 
boundary  of  any  two  inediums,  it  is  v/ith  no  propriety 
that  this  effcift  is  afcribed  to  one  of  them  rather  than 
the  other;  and  the  (Irongeft  refleiflions  are  often  made 
back  into  tlie  denfeil  mediums,  when  they  have  been 
contiguous  to  the  rarefl,  or  even  to  a  vacuum.  This 
is  not  far  from  the  hypothefis  of  M.  de  la  Hire,  and 
will  completely  account  for  the  entire  defeft  of  vifion 
at  the  iniertion  of  the  optic  nerve. 

Vifion  is  didinguidied  into  irio/jl  and  ohfcurt,  di- 
Jlina  and  confufecl. — It  is  faid  to  be  bright,  when  a 
fufficient  number  of  rays  enter  the  pupil  at  the  fame 
time ;  obfcure,  when  too  few.  It  is  diftinft  when 
each  pencil  of  rays  is  collected  into  a  focus  exadly 
upon  the  retina ;  confufid,  when  they  meet  before  they 
come  at  it,  or  when  they  would  pafs  it  before  they 
meet ;  for,  in  either  of  thefe  lad  cafes,  the  rays 
flowing  from  different  parts  of  the  objedl  will  fall  up- 
on the  lame  part  of  the  retina,  which  muft  necelfarily 
render  the  image  confufed  and  indillind. — Now,  tliat 
objeifts  may  appear  with  a  due  brightnefs,  whether 
more  or  fewer  rays  proceed  from  them,  we  have  a 
power  of  contraifting  or  dilating  the  pupil,  by  means 
of  the  mufcular  fibres  of  the  iris,  in  order  to  take  in 
more  or  fewer  rays  as  occafion  requires.  But  this 
power  has  its  limits.  In  fome  animals  it  is  much 
greater  than  in  others  ;  particularly  in  fuch  as  are 
obliged  to  feek  their  food  by  night  as  well  as  by  day, 
as  in  cats,  8:c. 
Ofdillinil  That  the  rays  may  be  collefled  into  points  exaflly 
vifion  at  upon  the  retina,  that  is,  that  objefls  m^y  appear  di- 
difFertiit  ftinifl,  whether  they  be  nearer  or  farther  off, ;.  e.  whe- 
dittances.  Vol.  XIII. 
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ther  the  rays  proceeding  fiom  them  diverge  more  or  Of  Vifion. 
Icfs,  we  have  a  power  of  contraifling  or  relaxing  the  '  "^  ' 
Ih^iivh-nla  cdiaiia,  and  thereby  altering  the  ff-rm  of 
the  cryrtalline  Immour,  and  with  it  the  focal  dift.ince 
of  tlie  rays.  Thus,  v.-hcn  the  object  we  view  i$  far* 
off,  and  the  rays  lall  upon  ilie  pupil  with  a  very  fmaU 
degree  of  divergency,  we  contraft  the  I'l^amenla  diiaih, 
wliich,  being  concave  towards  the  vitreoas  humour, 
do  thereby  comprefs  it  more  than  othei  wife  they  would 
do:  by  this  means  it  is  made  to  prefi  harder  upon  the 
backiide  of  the  cryltailine  humour,  wliich  ii  thereby 
rendered  Jlatter  ;  and  thus  the  rays  proceed  f  irlher 
before  they  meet  in  a  focus,  than  otherwiii;  they  v.-ould 
have  done.  Add  to  this,  that  we  dilate  th;  pupils  of 
our  eyes  (unlefs  in  cafes  where  the  light  is  fo  ftrong 
that  it  offends  the  eye),  and  therel)y  admit  rays  into 
them  that  are  more  diverging  than  thofj  which  would 
otherwife  enter.  And,  when  the  rays  come  from  aw 
objeifb  that  is  very  near,  and  therefore  diverge  tc<» 
much  to  be  collcifled  into  their  relpeiaive  foci  upon 
the  retina,  by  relaxing  tlie  llgamcnia  c'llLiria,  we  give 
the  cryftalline  a  moie  convex  form,  by  which  means 
the  rays  are  made  to  fuffer  a  proportionably  greater 
degree  of  refracftion  in  paffing  through  it.  Some  phl- 
lufophers  are  of  opinion  that  we  do  this  by  a  power 
of  dltering  the  form  of  the  eye  ;  and  others,  by  remo- 
ving the  cryftalline  foi wards  or  backwards  as  occa- 
fion requires:  but  neither  of  thefe  opinions  is  pro- 
bable; for  the  coats  of  the  eye  are  too  hard,  in  fome 
animals,  for  the  firft;  and,  as  to  moving  the  cryftalline 
out  of  its  place,  the  cavities  of  the  eye  feem  to  be  too 
well  filled  with  the  other  humours  to  admit  of  fuch 
removal. 

Befides  this,  in  the  cafe  abovementioned,  by  con- 
trafting  the  pupils  of  our  eyes,  we  exclude  the  more 
diverging  rays,  and  admit  only  fuch  as  are  more  eafily 
refra(fted  into  their  refpecflive  foci  (g).  But  vifion  is 
not  diftinft  at  all  diftances,  for  our  power  of  contrac- 
ting andrelaxing  the  ligamcnta  ciliaria,  is  alfo  circum- 
feribed  within  certain  limits. 

In  thofe  eyes  where  the  tunica  cornea  is  very  pro-  of  in.irt- 
tuberant  and  convex,  the  rays  of  light  fuffer  a  very  fighted  and 
confiderable  refraftion  at  their  entrance  into  the  aque-  lon^fight- 
ous  humour,  and  are  therefore  collected  into  a  focus  ^^  P^op''- 
before  they  fall  upon  the  retina,  unlefs  the  objeft  be 
placed  very  near,  fo  that  the  rays  which  enter  the   eye 
may  have  a  confiderable  degree  of  divergency.  People 
tliat  have  fuch  eyes  are  faid  to  be  imrhlind.     Now,  the 
nearer  an  objeifl  is  to  the  eye,  the  greater  is  the  image 
of  it  therein,  as  explained  above:  thefe  people,  there- 
fore can  fee  much  fnialler  obje(5ls  than  others,  as  fee- 
ing much  nearer  ones  with  the  fame  eiftindlnefs ;  and 
their  fight   continues  good  longer  than  that   of  other 
people,  becaufe  the  tunica  cornea  of  their  eyes,  as  tlier 
grow  old,  becomes  plainer,  for  want  of  that  redun- 
dancy of  humours  with  which  they  were  filled  before. 
On  the  contrary,  old  men  having  the  cornea  of  their 
eyes  too  flat  for  want  of  a  fufiicient  quantity  of  the 
aqueous  humour  to  fill  them  out,  if  die  rays  diverge 
P  p  too 


(g)  Accordingly  it  is  obferved,  that  if  we  make  a  fmall  hole  with  the  point  of  a  needle  through  a  piece  of 
paper,  and  apply  that  hole  clfife  to  the  eye,  making  uie  of  it,  as  it  were,  inftead  of  a  pupil,  we  (hall  be  able  to 
fee  and  objeft  Uilliudt  diftinilly  through  it,  though  die  objeft  be  placed  within  half  an  inch  of  die  eye. 
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Of  Vifion.  too  much  before  they  enter  the  eye,  they  cannot  be 

' " brought  to  ;i  focus  before  they  reach    the  rethia  ;  on 

which  account  thofe  people  cannot  fee  difluiiflly,  un- 
lefs  the  objetft  be  fituatcd  at  a  greater  diilance  from 
the  eye  than  is  required  ibr  thofe  whofe  eyes  are  ot  a 
due  form.  The  latter  require  the  affiftance  of  convex 
glaffes  to  make  them  fee  objedls  diftinflly ;  the  for- 
mer of  concave  ones.  For  if  either  the  cornea  a  ^i' 
(fig.  4.),  or  cryftalline  humour  e,  or  both  of  them,  be 
too  flat,  as  in  the  eye  A,  their  focus  will  not:  be  on 
the  retina  as  at  A,  where  it  ought  to  be,  in  order  to 
render  vifion  JiftiucT:;  but  beyond  the  eye,  as  at/. 
This  is  remedied  by  placing  a  convex  glafs  gh  before 
the  eye,  which  makes  the  ray",  converge  fooner,  and 
imprints  the  image  duly  on  the  retina  at  J.  Again, 
if  either  the  cornea,  or  cryflalline  humour,  or  both  of 
them,  be  too  convex,  as  in  the  eye  B,  the  rays  that  en- 
ter it  from  the  object  C  will  be  converged  to  a  focus 
in  the  vitreous  humour,  as  at  /;  and  by  diverging 
from  thence  to  the  retina,  will  form  a  very  confufed 
image  thereon  ;  and  fo,  of  courfe,  the  obferver  will 
have  as  confufed  a  view  of  the  objcdl  as  if  his  ere  had 
been  too  flat.  This  inconvenience  is  remedied  by 
placing  a  concave  glafs  gh  before  the  eye  ;  which 
glafs,  by  caufuig  the  rays  to  diverge  between  it  and 
die  eye,  lengthens  the  focal  diflance  fo,  that  if 
the  glafs  be  properly  chofen,  the  rays  will  unite  at 
the  retina,  and  form  a  diftin<ft  image  of  tlie  objeift 
upon  it. 

Such  eyes  as  are  of  a  due  convexity,  cannot  fee  any 
objeifl  diftindlly  at  lefs  diftance  than  fix  inches  ;  and 
there  are  numberlefs  objcfts  too  fmall  to  be  feen  at 
that  diftance,  becaufe  they  cannot  appear  under  any 
fenfible  angle. — Concerning  the  leaft  angle  under 
which  any  object  is  vil'ible,  there  was  a  debate  be- 
tween Dr  Hooke  and  Hevelius.  The  former  aflerted, 
that  no  objcifl  could  well  be  feen  if  it  fubtended  an 
angle  lefs  than  one  minute ;  and,  if  the  obje<5l  be 
round,  as  a  black  circular  fpot  upon  a  white  ground, 
or  a  white  circle  upon  a  black  ground,  it  follows, 
from  an  experiment  made  by  Dr  Smith,  that  this  h 
near  the  truih;  and  from  tlience  he  calculates,  that 
the  diameter  of  the  picture  of  fuch  leafl  vifible  point 
upon  the  retina  is  the  8000th  part  of  an  inch  ;  which 
he  therefore  calls  2.  feiijiLte  ^oint  of  the  relina.  On  the 
other  hand,  Mr  Courtlvron  concluded  from  his  expe- 
riments, that  the  fmalleft  angle  of  vifion  was  40  fe- 
conds.  According  to  Dr  Jurin,  there  are  cafes  In 
which  a  much  fmaller  angle  than  one  minute  can  be 
difcerned  by  the  eye  ;  and  in  order  to  throw  light  up- 
on the  fubjefl,  he  obferves,  that,  in  order  to  our  per- 
ceiving the  imprefilon  made  by  any  objecfl  upon  our 
fcr.fos,  it  mull  either  be  of  a  certain  degree  of  force, 
or  oi  a  certain  degree  of  magnitude.  For  this  reafon, 
a  ftar,  which  appears  only  as  a  lucid  point  through  a 
telefcope,  fubtending  not  fo  much  as  an  angle  of  one 
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fecond,  is  vifible  to  the  eye;  though  a  white  or  black 
fpot,  of  23  or  30  feconds,  is  not  to  be  perceived.  Al- 
fo  a  line  of  the  fame  breadth  with  the  circuhir  fpot  will 
be  vifible,  at  fuch  a  diftance  as  the  fpot  is  not  to  be 
perceived  at ;  becaufe  the  quantity  of  impreffion  from 
the  line  is  much  greater  than  from  the  fpot ;  and  a 
longer  line  is  vifible  at  a  greater  diftance  than  a  fhoi  ter 
one  of  the  fame  brcadtli.  lis  found  by  experience, 
that  a  filvcr  wire  could  be  feen  when  it  fubtended  an 


angle  of  three  feconds  and  a  half ;  and  that  a  filk  Of  vifion. 
thread  could  be  feen  when  it  fubtended  an  angle  of  two  ' >^— ^ 

feconds  and  a  half. 

This  greater  vifibillty  of  a  line  than  of  a  fpot  feems 
to  arife  only  from  the  greater  quantity  of  the  impref- 
fion;  but  without  the  limits  of  perfeft  vifion,  our  au- 
thor obferves,  that  another  caufe  concurs,  whereby 
the  difference  of  vifibility  between  the  fpot  and  the 
line  is  rendered  much  more  confiderable.  For  the  im- 
preffion upon  the  retina  made  by  the  line  is  then  not 
only  much  greater,  but  alfo  much  ftronger,  than  that 
of  the  fpot ;  becaufe  the  faint  image,  or  penumbra,  of 
any  one  point  of  the  line,  when  the  whole  is  placed  be- 
yond the  limits  of  diftind  vifion,  will  fidl  within  the 
faint  image  of  the  next  point,  and  thereby  much  in- 
creafe  the  light  that  comes  from  it. 

Jn  feme  cafes  our  author  found  the  caufe  of  indi- 
ftlndt  vifion  to  be  tlie  unfteadinefs  of  the  eye;  as  our 
being  able  to  fee  a  fingle  black  line  upon  a  v.-hite 
ground,  or  a  fingle  white  line  upon  a  black  ground, 
and  not  a  white  line  between  two  black  oncLi  on  a 
white  ground.  In  viewing  either  of  the  former  ob- 
jefls,  if  the  eye  be  imperceptibly  moved,  all  the  efFecl 
will  be,  that  the  objeift  will  be  painted  upon  a  different 
part  of  the  retina ;  but,  wherever  it  is  painted,  there 
will  be  but  one  pifture,  fingle  and  uncompounded  with 
any  other.  But  in  viewing  the  other,  if  the  eye  fluc- 
tuate ever  fo  little,  the  image  of  one  or  other  of  the 
black  lines  will  be  fhifted  to  that  part  of  the  retina 
which  was  before  pofl'effed  by  the  white  line  ;  and  this 
muft  occafion  fuch  a  dazzle  in  the  eye,  that  the  white 
line  cannot  be  diftinctly  perceived,  and  diftlnguilhed 
from  the  black  lines  ;  which,  by  a  continual  flu<5tua- 
tion,  will  alternately  occupy  the  fpace  of  the  white 
line,  whence  mult  arife  an  appearance  of  one  broad 
dark  line,  without  any  manil'eft  reparation. 

By  tiying  this  experiment  with  two  pins  of  known 
diameters,  fet  in  a  window  againft  the  iky  light,  with 
a  fpace  between  them  equal  in  breadth  to  one  of  the 
pins,  he  found  th;it  the  diftance  between  the  pins  could 
hardly  be  diftingulflied  when  it  fubtended  an  angle  of 
lefs  than  40  feconds,  though  one  of  the  pins  alone 
could  be  diftinguifhed  when  it  fubtended  a  much  lefs 
angle.  But  though  a  (pace  between  two  pins  cannot 
be  dliungulflied  by  tlie  eye  when  it  llibtends  an  angle 
lefs  than  40  feconds,  it  would  be  a  miftake  to  diink 
that  the  eye  mull  necelfarlly  commit  an  error  of  40  fe- 
conds in  eftlmating  the  diftance  between  two  pins 
when  they  are  much  fa!th.;r  from  one  another.  For 
if  the  fpace  between  them  fubtcnd  an  angle  of  one 
minute,  and  each  of  tlie  pins  fubtend  an  angle  of  four 
feconds,  which  is  greater  than  the  leaft  angle  of  the  eye 
can  dilcinguiih,  it  is  manlfeft  that  the  eye  may  judge 
of  the  place  of  each  pin  within  two  feconds  at  the 
moft  ;  and  confequently  the  error  committed  in  ta- 
king the  angle  between  them  cannot  at  the  moft  ex- 
ceed four  feconds,  provided  die  inftrument  be  fufB- 
ciently  exaift.  And  yet,  fays  he,  upon  the  like  mif- 
take was  founded  the  principal  objeftion  of  Dr  Hooke 
againft  the  accuracy  of  the  celeftial  obfervatlons  of 
Hevelius. 

A  black  fpot  upon  a  wliite  ground,  or  a  white  fpot 
upon  a  black  ground,  he  fays,  can  hardly  be  perceived 
by  the  generality  of  eyes  when  it  I'ubtends  a  lefs  angle 
than  one  minute.     And  if  two  black  fpots  be  made 
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Of  Vifion.  upon  white  paper,  witli  ;i  fpace  between  them  equal  in 
breadth  to  one  of  their  diameters,  that  fpace  is  not  to 
be  dilHnguiOied,  even  within  the  Hmits  of  pcrfeift  vi- 
lion,  under  fo  fmall  an  angle  as  a  fmgle  fpot  of  the 
fame  fizc  can  be  dillinguilh.d.  'J^o  fee  the  two  fpots 
dillinftly,  therefore,  ihc  breadth  of  the  fpace  between 
them  mull  fuhtend  an  angle  of  more  tlian  a  minute.  It 
would  be  very  difficult,  lie  fiiy<.,  to  make  this  experi- 
ment accurately,  within  the  limits  of  perfect  vifion; 
becaufe  the  objefls  niuil  be  extremely  fmall ;  but  by  a 
rude  trial  made  with  fquare  bits  (jf  white  paper, 
placed  upon  s.  bl-iclc  giound,  he  judged,  that  the  leall 
angle  under  which  the  interval  of  two  objefls  could  be 
perceived,  was  at  leall  a  fourth  part  greater  than  the 
lealt  angle  und^r  which  a  fmgle  objed  can  be  percei- 
ved. So  that  an  eye  which  cannot  perceive  a  fingle 
objed  under  a  fmaller  angle  dian  one  minute,  will  not 
perceive  ih"  interval  between  two  fuch  objeds  under  a 
lefs  angle  than  75  feconds. 

Without  the  limits  of  perfefl  vifion,  the  diflanceat 
which  a  fingle  objeift  ceafes  to  be  perceivable  will  be 
much  greater  in  proportion  than  the  dillance  at  which 
a  fpace  of  equal  breadth  between  two  fuch  obj:.'i5ts 
ceaies  to  be  perceivable.  For,  v  ithout  thel'e  limits, 
the  imago  of  each  of  the  rbj.fls  will  be  attended  with 
R  penumbra,  and  the  penumbra  ot  the  two  near  ob- 
jefls  will  take  up  part  ol  the  fpace  between  them,  and 
thereby  render  it  lefs  perceivable ;  but  the  penumbra 
will  add  to  the  breadth  of  the  fingle  objeift,  and  will 
thereby  make  it  more  perceivable,  unlefs  its  image 
be  very  faint.  Upon  the  fame  principles  he  likewife 
accounts  for  the  radiation  of  the  ftars,  whereby  the 
light  feems  to  projed  from  them  different  ways  at  the 
fame  time. 

Mr  Mayer  made  many  experiments  in  order  to  af- 
certain  the  fmalleft  angle  of  vifion  in  a  variety  of  re- 
fpefls.  He  began  with  obferving  at  what  diilance  a 
black  fpot  was  vifible  on  white  paper;  and  found,  that 
vhen  it  could  barely  be  diftinguilhed,  it  fubtended  an 
angle  of  about  34  feconds.  When  black  lines  were 
dilpofed  with  intervals  broader  than  tliemfelves,  they 
weredillingtiifhed  at  a.greater  dillance  than  they  could 
be  when  the  cbjcfls  and  the  intervals  were  of  an  equal 
breadth.  In  all  thefe  cafes  it  made  no  difference  whe- 
ther the  objefls  were  placed  in  the  fliade  or  in  the 
ftrong  light  of  the  fun  ;  but  when  the  degrees  of  light 
were  imall,  tlieir  differences  had  a  conliderable  effect, 
though  by  no  means  in  proportion  to  the  differences 
of  the  light.  For  if  an  objedt  was  illuminated  to  fuch 
a  degree  as  to  be  juft  vifible  at  the  dilfance  of  nine 
feet,  ic  would  be  vifible  at  the  diftance  of  four  feet, 
though  the  light  was  diminifiied  above  160  times.  It 
appeared  in  the  courfe  of  thefe  experiments,  that 
common  day-light  is,  at  a  medium,  equal  to  that  of 
25  candles  placed  at  the  diftance  of  one  foot  from  the 

1.8       °^'^^^- 
Of  fin  'la         ■^^  ^^  image  of  every  vifible  objeifl  is  painted  on  the 

vifion  with  retina  of  each  of  our  eyes,  it  thence  becomes  a  natu- 

two  eyes,    ral  queftion.  Why  we  do  not  fee  every  thing  double  ? 

It  was  the  opinion  of  Sir  Ilaac  Newton  and  others, 

that  objeds  appear  fingle  becaufe  the  two  optic  nerves 

unite  before  they  reach  the  brain.     But  Dr  Porterfield 

ihows,  from  the  obfervation  of  feveral  anatomift',  that 

the  optic  nerves  do  not  mix,  or  confound  their  fub- 

ftance,  being  only  united  by  a  clofe  cohefion;  and  ob- 
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jecfls  have  appeared  fingle  where  the  optic  nerves  were  Of  Vifion. 

found  to  be  tliyoincd.  

Dr  Briggs  fui)po_fed  that  fingle  vifion  was  ov.'ing  to  Solu'fo^isof 
the  equal  tenfion  «f  the  corrcfpf  nding  parts  of  the  op.  this  <Iil(i. 
tic  nerves,  wjiereby  they  vibrated  in   a  fynchrcnous  ■:"''/  ''X 
manner.     But,  befidos  i'everal  improbable  circumtlan-  "*■  ^^'ei'- 
ccs  in  this  account,  Dr  Porlerfidd  Ihows  that  fafis  do 
by  no  means  favour  it. 

To  account  for  this  phenomenon,  this  ingenious 
writer  fujipofes,  that  by  an  original  law  in  our  natures, 
we  imagine  objeds  to  be  fituated  f  m-zwlicre  in  a  right 
line  drawn  fmm  the  pidure  of  it  upon  the  retina,  '*<' 
through  tlie  centre  of  the  pupil.  Coufequent'y,  the  ^'J'"""' 
fame  objcd  appearing  to  both  eyes  to  be  in  the  fame 
place,  the  mind  cannut  diftinguilh  it  into  two.  In  an- 
fwer  to  an  objedion  to  this  hypothefis,  from  cbjeds 
appearing  double  when  one  eye  is  diiloi  ted,  lie  fays 
the  mind  millakes  the  pofition  of  the  eye,  im  igining 
that  it  had  m'lved  in  a  manner  correfpnnding  to  the 
other,  in  which  c.ife  the  conclufion  would  have  been 
juft.  In  this  cafe  he  fetms  to  have  r<cou  fe  to  the 
power  ol  habit,  though  in  words  he  diklaims  that  hy- 
p  .ihefis. 

This  principle,  however,  has  generally  been  thi^ught 
to  be  fufficient  to  account  for  this  appearance.  Origi. 
nally,  every  objed  making  two  pictures,  one  in  each 
eye,  is  imagined  to  be  double ;  but  by  degrees,  we 
find  that  when  two  correfponding  parts  of  the  retina 
are  imprelfed,  the  objed  is  but  one  ;  but  if  ihofe  cor- 
refponding parts  be  changed,  by  the  diftortion  of  one 
of  the  eyes,  the  objed  mull  again  appear  double  as  at 
the  firft.  This  feems  to  be  verified  by  Mr  Chefel- 
den  ;  who  informs  u-;,  that  a  gentleman,  who  from 
a  blow  on  his  head  had  one  eye  diftorted,  found 
every  objed  to  appear  double  ;  but  by  degrees  the 
moft  familiar  ones  came  to  appear  fingle  again,  and 
in  time  all  objeds  did  lb,  without  any  amendment  of 
the  diftortion.  A  cafe  fimilar  to  this  is  mentioned  by 
Dr  Smith.  ,g^ 

On  the  other  hand,  Dr  Reid  is  of  opinion,  that  the  Or  Reul, 
correfpcndence  of  the  centres  of  the  two  eyes,  on  which  ^""^ 
fingle  vifion  depends,  does  not  arife  from  cuftom,  but 
fr.  m  fome  natural  conftitution  of  the  eye  and  of  the 
mind.  He  makes  feveral  juft  ohjedions  to  the  cafe  of 
Mr  Fofter,  recited  by  Dr  Smith  and  others;  ;ind  thinks 
that  the  cafe  of  the  young  man  couched  by  C'hcfclden, 
who  faw  fingly  with  both  ejes  immediately  upon  re- 
ceiving his  fight,  is  nearly  decifive  in  pror^f  of  his  fup- 
pofition.  He  alfo  found  that  three  young  gentlemen, 
whum  he  endeavoured  to  cure  of  fqiiinting,  faw  ob- 
jeds fingly,  as  foon  as  ever  they  were  brought  to  di- 
red  the  centres  of  both  their  eyes  to  the  fame  ob- 
jed, though  they  had  never  been  ufed  to  do  fo  from 
their  infancy  ;  and  he  obferves,  that  there  are  cafes, 
in  which,  nolwithftanding  the  fulleft  convidion  of  an 
objed  being  fingle,  no  pradice  of  loo!:ing  at  it  will 
ever  make  it  appear  fo,  as  when  it  is  feen  through  a 
multiplying  glaf;. 

To  all  thefe  folutions  of  the  difficulty  refpeding 
fingle  vifion  by  both  eyes,  objedions  have  been  lately 
made  wliich  feem  infurmountable.  By  experiments 
judicioufly  conceived  and  accurately  conduded,  Dr 
Wells  has  fhewni,  that  it  is  neither  by  cuftom  alone, 
nor  by  an  original  property  cf  the  eyes  alone,  that  ob- 
jeds appear  fingle;  and  having  demolilhed  the  theories 
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of  nthers,  lie  thus  accounts  for  the  phenomenon  him- 

f^lf-  .  r  1    r 

"  The  vifibk  pluce  of  an  objert  being  compoled  ot 

its  viiiblc  dilhince  and  vifible  direaion,  to  ihow  how  it 
may\ippear,the  fame  to  both  eyes,  it  will  be  nccelfary 
(fays  he*)  to  explain  in  what  manner  the  dillances 
and  diieaion,  which  are  perceived  by  one  eye,  may  co- 
incide with  thofe  which  are  perceived  by  the  other." 
With  tcfpect  to  vifible  diRance,  the  author's  opinion 
feems  not  to  differ  from  that  which  we  have  ftated  elfe- 
where  (fee  Metaphysics,  n°  49,  50);  and  therefore 
we  have  to  attend  only  to  what  he  fays  of  vifible  di- 
rection. 

When  a  fmall  objefl  is  fo  placed  with  rcfpca  to 
cither  eye,  as  to  be  feen  more  diftinftly  than  in  any 
other  fituation,  our  author  fays  that  it  is  then  in  the 
ept'tc  axis,  or  the  axis  of  that  eye.  Vvhen  the  two 
optic  axis  are  direfted  to  a  fmall  objeft  not  very  di- 
Jlant,  they  may  be  conceived  to  form  two  fides  of  a 
triangle,  of  which  the  bafe  is  the  interval  between  the 
points  of  the  corners  where  the  axes  enter  the  eyes. 
This  bafe  he  cTiWed  ihs  vifual  bafe  ;  and  a  line  drawn 
from  the  middle  of  it  to  the  point  of  interfeaion  of 
the  optic  axes  he  calls  the  common  axis.  He  then  pro- 
ceeds to  fhow,  that  objeas  redly  fituatcd  in  the  optic 
axis  do  not  appear  to  be  in  that  line,  but  in  the  common 
axis. 

"  Every  perfon  (fays  he)  knows,  that  it  an  objea 
be  viewed  through  two  fmall  holes,  one  applied  to 
each  eye,  the  two  holes  appear  but  as  one.  The 
theories  hitherto  invented  aiford  two  explanations  of 
this  faa.  According  to  Aguilonius,  Dechalos,  Dr 
Portcrfield,  and  Dr  Smith,  the  two  holes,  or  rather 
their  borders,  will  be  feen  in  the  fame  place  as  the 
objea  viewed  through  tliem,  and  will  confequcntly 
appear  united,  for  the  fame  reafon  that  die  objea  it- 
felf  is  feen  fingle.  But  whoever  makes  the  experiment 
will  diftinaly  perceive,  that  the  united  hole  is  much 
nearer  to  him  than  the  objea  ;  not  to  mention  that 
any  fallacy  on  this  head  might  be  correaed  by 
die  information  from  the  fenfe  of  touch,  that  the 
card  or  other  fubftance  in  which  the  holes  have 
been  made  is  within  an  inch  or  lefs  of  our  face.  The 
other  explanation  is  that  furnilhed  by  the  theory  of 
Dr  Raid.  According  to  it,  the  centres  of  the  retinas, 
which  in  this  expeiinient  receive  the  piaure:.  of  the 
holes,  will,  by  an  original  property,  reprefent  but  one. 
This  theory,  however,  though  it  makes  the  two  holes 
to  appear  one,  does  not  determine  where  this  one  is 
to  be  feen.  It  cannot  be  feen  in  only  one  of  the  per- 
pendiculars to  the  images  upon  the  retinas,  fur  no 
leafon  can  be  given  why  this  law  of  vifible  direaion, 
which  Dr  Reid  thinks  eflabliflied  beyond  difpute,  if 
it  operates  at  all,  fliould  not  operate  upon  both  eyes 
at  the  fame  time;  and  if  it  be  feen  by  both  eyes  in 
fuch  lines,  it  muft  appear  where  thofe  lines  crofs  each 
other,  that  is,  in  the  fame  place  with  the  objea  viewed 
througb-the  holes,  v.hich,  as  I  have  all eady  mentioned, 
is  contr.try  to  experience.  Nor  is  it  feen  in  any  di- 
reaion, the  confeqaence  of  a  law  affeaing  both  eyes 
conrulered  as  one  organ,  but  fufpendeJ  when  lach  eye 
15  ufed  feparately.  For  when  the  two  holes  appear 
one,  if  \-;e  pay  attention  to  its  fituation,  and  then  ciofe 
cr\e.  eye,  the  truly  fingle  hole  will  be  feen  by  the  e;*e 
remainir.g  open  in  exaaly  tlio  fame  direaion  as  the 
gj'parently  fingle  hole  was  by  both  eyes. 
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"  Hitherto  I  have  fuppofed  the  holes  almoft  touching  Of  viCon^ 
the  face.  But  they  have  the  fame  unity  of  appearance, 
in  whatever  part  of  the  optie  axes  they  are  placed  ; 
whether  both  be  at  the  fame  diftance  from  the  eyes, 
or  one  be  clofe  to  the  eye  in  the  axis  of  which  it  is, 
and  the  other  almoft  contiguous  to  the  objea  feen 
through  them.  If  a  line,  therefore,  be  drawn  from 
the  objea  to  one  of  the  eyes,  it  will  reprefent  all  the 
real  or  tangible  pofitions  of  the  hole,  which  allow  the 
objea  to  be  feen  by  that  eye,  and  the  whole  of  it  ^^^ill 
coincide  with  the  optic  axis  Let  a  fimilar  line  be 
drawn  to  the  odier  eye,  and  the  two  muft  appear  but 
as  one  line ;  for  if  they  do  not,  the  two  holes  in  the 
optic  axes  will  not,  at  every  diftance,  appear  one, 
whereas  experiments  prove  that  they  do.  This  united 
line  will  therefore  reprefent  the  vifible  direaion  of 
every  objea  fituatcd  in  either  of  the  optic  axes.  But 
the  end  of  it,  which  is  taward  the  face,  is  feen  by  the 
right  eye  to  the  kit,  and  by  the  left  eye  as  much  to 
the  right.  It  muft  be  feen  then  in  the  middle  between 
the  two,  and  confequcntly  in  the  common  axis.  And 
as  its  other  extremity  coincides  with  the  point  where 
the  optic  axes  interfea  each  other,  the  whole  of  it 
muft  lie  in  the  common  axis.  Hence  the  truth  of  the 
propofition  is  evident,  that  objeas  fituated  in  the 
optic  axis,  do  not  appear  to  be  in  that  line,  but  in 
the  common  axis." 

He  then  proves  by  experiments,  for  which  we  muft 
refer  to  his  work,  diat  objeas  fituated  in  die  com- 
mon axis,  do  not  appear  to  be  in  that  line,  but  in  the 
axis  of  the  eye  by  which  they  are  not  feen  :  that  is, 
an  objea  fituated  in  the  common  axis  appears  to  the 
right  eye  in  the  axis  of  the  left,  and  -vice  verfj.  His 
next  propofition,  proved  likewife  by  experiments,  is, 
that  "  objeas,  fituated  in  any  line  drawn  through  the 
mutual  interfeaion  of  the  optic  axes  to  the  vifual  bafe, 
do  not  appear  to  be  in  that  line,  but  in  another,  drawn 
through  the  fame  interfeaion,  to  a  point  in  the  vifual 
bafe  diftant  half  this  bafe  from  the  fimilar  extremity 
of  the  former  lini  towards  the  left,  if  the  objeas  be 
feen  by  the  right  eye,  but  towards  the  right  if  feen  by 
the  left  eye." 

From  ihefe  propofitions  he  thus  fatisfaaorily  ac- 
counts for  fingle  vilion  by  bi  tli  eyes.  "  If  the  queftion 
be  concerning  an  objea  at  the  concourfe  of  the  optic 
axes,  it  is  feen  fingle,  becaufe  its  two  fimilar  appear- 
ances, in  regard  to  fize,  ftiape,  and  colour,  are  feen 
by  both  eyes  in  one  and  the  fame  direaion,  or,  if  you 
will,  in  two  direaions,  which  coincide  with  each  other 
through  the  whole  of  their  extent.  It  therefore  mat- 
ters not  whether  the  diftance  be  truly  or  falfely  efti- 
mated  ;  whether  the  objea  be  thought  to  touch  our 
eyes,  or  to  be  infinitely  remote.  And  hence  we  have 
a  reafon,  which  no  other  theory  of  viiible  direaion 
affords,  why  objeas  appeared  fingle  to  the  young 
gentleman  mentioned  by  Mr  Chefe.den,  immediately 
alter  his  being  couched,  and  bctore  he  could  have 
learned  to  judge  of  diftance  by  fight. 

"  When  two  fimilar  objeas  are  placed  in  the  optic 
axe-,  one  in  each,  at  equal  dift.mces  from  the  eyes, 
diey  will  appear  in  the  lame  place,  and  th:rcfore  one, 
for  die  fame  reafon  that  a  truly  fingle  objea,  in  die 
concourfe  of  the  optic  axes,  i^  feen  fingle. 

"  To  finilh  this  part  of  my  fubjea,  it  fcems  only 
neceffary  tn  determine,  whe:her  the  dependence  of  vi- 
fible direaion  upon  the  aaioiis  of  the  mufclcs  of  die 
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eyes  be  eftablifiied  hy  nature,  or  by  cuftom.  But 
fatls  are  here  wanting.  As  far  as  they  go,  however, 
they  £;rve  to  prove  that  it  arifes  from  an  original 
principle  of  our  conftitntion.  For  Mr  Chefelden's 
patient  faw  objeifts  fingle,  and  confequcntly  in  tlie 
iame  direclions  with  both  eyes,  immediately  after  he 
was  couched;  and  perfons  affefled  with  fquinting  from 
their  earlicfl  inf  mcy  fee  objects  in  the  fame  direiflions 
with  the  eve  they  have  never  been  accuftomed  to  em- 
ploy, as  ihcy  do  with  the  other  they  have  conilantly 
lifed." 

The  author  removes  many  difficulties,  and  obviates 
the  objeiSious  to  which  his  tlicory  may  feem  moll  liable. 
The  whole  work  deierves  to  be  ivttentively  ftudied  by 
every  optician  ;  and  we  therefore  recommend  it  to  the 
perufal  of  our  readers. 

We  are  indebted  to  Dr  Jurin  for  the  following  cu- 
rious experiments,  to  determine  whether  an  objeifi  feen 
by  both  eyes  appears  brighter  than  when  feen  with 
one  only. 

He  laid  a  flip  of  clean  white  paper  direiflly  before 
him  on  the  table,  and  applying  die  fide  of  a  book  clofe 
to  his  right  temple,  fo  as  that  the  book  was  advanced 
confiderably  more  forward  than  his  fice,  he  held  it  in 
fuch  a  manner,  as  to  hide  from  his  right  eye  that  half 
of  the  paper  which  lay  to  his  left  liand,  while  the  left 
half  of  the  paper  was  f/.-n  by  both  eyes,  without  any 
impediment. 

Then  looking  at  the  paper  with  both  eyes,  he  ob- 
ferved  it  to  be  divided,  from  the  top  to  the  bottom, 
by  a  d.irk  line,  and  the  part  which  was  feen  with  one 
eye  only  was  manifeflly  darker  than  that  which  was 
feen  with  both  eyes  ;  and  applying  the  book  to  his 
left  temple,  he  found,  by  the  refult  of  the  experim.ent, 
that  both  his  eyes  were  of  equal  goodnefs. 

He  dien  endeavoured  to  lind  to  what  degree  tliis 
excefs  of  brightnefs  amounted  ;  ar.d  comparing  it  with 
the  appearance  of  an  objeift  illuminated  partly  by  one 
xandle  and  paitly  by  two,  he  was  furprifed  to  find 
that  an  object  feen  with  two  eyes  is  by  no  means  twice 
as  luminous  as  when  it  is  feen  with  one  fiily ;  and  af- 
ter a  number  of  trials,  by  which  he  made  the  propor- 
tion lefs  and  lefs  continually,  he  found,  that  when  one 
paper  was  illuminated  by  a  candle  placed  at  the  di- 
ftance  of  three  feet,  and  another  paper  by  the  fame 
candle  at  the  fame  diftance,  and  by  another  candle  at 
the  diftance  of  ii  feet,  the  form.er  feen  with  both  eyes 
and  the  latter  witli  one  eye  only,  appeared  to  be  of 
equal  whitenefs ;  fo  that  an  objefl  feen  by  both  eyes 
appears  brighter  than  vi-hen  it  is  feen  with  one  only  by 
about  a  i^th  part.  But  he  acknowledges,  that  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  make  this  experiment  exa^Slly. 

He  then  proceeded  to  enquire,  whether  an  objecl 
feen  with  both  eyes  appears  any  thing  larger  th;;n  when 
feen  with  one  cniy;  but  he  concluded  that  it  did  not, 
except  on  account  of  fome  particular  circumftances,  as 
in  the  cafe  of  the  binocular  telefcope  and  the  concave 
Speculum. 

M.  du  Tour  maintains,  that  the  mind  attends  to  no 
more  than  the  image  made  in  one  eye  at  a  time ;  and 
produces  feveral  curious  experiments  in  favour  of  this 
hypotliefis,  which  had  alfo  b;en  maintained  by  Kcplsr 
and  almofl;  all  the  firft  opticians.  But,  as  M.  Buffon 
cbicrves,  it  is  a  fuflicient  anfwer  to  this  hypotliefis, 
how  in7enio'ifly  f -ever  it  may  be  fupported,  that  wo  fee 
■more  dillindlly  with  two  eyes  than  with  one;  and  that 
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when  a  roimd  objeft  is  near  us,  we  plSinly  fee  more  of   (>(  vifion 
the  furface  in  one  cafe  than  in  the  other.     There  arc  "' 

alfo  other  fafts  which  clearly  prove  the  contrary  of 
what  i?  m  lintained  by  M.  du  Tour. 

With  rcfpeift  to  fingle  vifion  with  two  eyes,  Dr 
Hartley  obferves,  that  it  defervcs  particular  attention, 
that  the  optic  nerves  of  men,  and  fuch  other  animals 
as  look  the  fime  way  with  both  eyes,  unite  in  the 
ct//a  tunica  in  a  ganglion,  or  little  brain,  as  one  may 
call  it,  peculiar  to  tliemfelves:  and  that  the  alTocialions 
between  fynchronous  impredlons  on  the  two  retinas 
muft  be  made  fooner  and  cemented  flronger  on  this 
account ;  alfo  that  they  ought  to  have  a  mucli  greater 
power  over  one  another's  images,  than  in  any  other 
part  of  the  body.  And  thus  an  imprefiion  made  on 
tb.e  right  eye  alone,  by  a  fingle  object,  may  propagate 
it.'elf  into  the  left,  and  there  raife  up  an  image  almofl 
equal  in  vividncfs  to  itfelf ;  and  confequcntly  when  we  • 
fee  with  one  eye  only,  we  may,  however,  have  piflures 
in  both  eyes. 

A  curious  deception  in  vifion,  arifing  from  the  ufe 
of  both  eyes,  was  obferved  and  accounted  for  by  Dr 
Smith,  it  is  a  common  obfervation,  he  fays,  that  cb- 
jec'fs  feen  with  both  eyes  appear  more  vivid  and 
flronger  than  they  do  to  a  fingle  eye;  efpccially  when 
both  of  them  are  equally  good.  A  perfon  not  fliort- 
fighted  may  foon  be  convinced  of  this  f.iit,  by  looking 
attentively  at  objects  that  are  pretty  remote,  fii  tl  with 
one  eye  and  then  with  both.  This  obfervation  gave 
occafion  to  the  conftruilion  of  the  bi/.ocular  tele- 
fcope, in  the  ufe  of  which  the  phenomenon  is  flill 
more  (Iriking. 

Befides  this,  our  author  obferves,  that  there  is  ano- 
ther phenomenon  obfervable  with  this  inftrument, 
which  is  very  remarkable.  In  the  foci  of  the  two 
telefcopes  there  are  two  equal  rings,  as  ufual,  which 
terminate  the  pi<ftures  of  the  objeiSs  there  foimed,  and 
confequcntly  the  vifible  area  of  the  objeits  themfelves. 
Thefe  equal  rings,  by  reafon  of  the  equal  eye-gla.Tcs, 
appear  equal,  .and  equally  diflant  when  feen  feparately 
by  each  eye:  but  when  they  are  feen  with  bodi  eyes, 
they  appear  much  larger,  and  more  dillant  alfo ;  and 
the  objects  feen  throtjgh  them  do  alfo  appear  much 
larger,  though  circumfcribed  by  tlieir  united  rings, 
in  the  fame  places  as  when  they  were  feen  fepa- 
rately. 

He  obferves,  that  the  phenomenon  of  the  enlarged 
circle  of  the  vifible  area  in  the  binocular  telefcope, 
may  be  feen  very  plainly  in  looking  at  dillant  cbjefts 
through  a  pair  of  fpeftacles,  removed  from  the  eyes 
.about  four  or  five  inches,  and  held  fleady  at  that  di- 
llance.  The  two  inncrmoft  of  the  four  apparent  rings, 
which  hold  the  glalTes  will  dien  appear  united  in  one 
larger  and  more  dillant  ring  than  the  two  outermofl, 
wlvch  wi.l  hardly  be  vifible  unlefs  the  fpeiflacles  be 
fardier  removed. 

A  curious  circumft.ance  relating  to  the  effect  of  one 
eye  upon  the  other,  was  noticed  by  M.  iEpinus,  who 
obferved,  that,  whep.  he  was  looking  through  a  hole 
made  in  a  plate  of  metal,  about  the  10th  pait  of  a 
line  in  diameter,  with  his  left  eye,  bodi  the  hole  itfelf 
appeared  larger,  and  aifo  the  fielii  of  view  feen  through 
it  was  m  re  extended,  whenever  he  ihut  his  right  eye  ; 
and  bo'.h  thefe  effefts  were  more  remarkable  wlien  that 
eye  was  covered  with  his  hand.  He  found  confider- 
ftblc  difficulty  in  meafuring  this  augmentation  of  the 
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apparent  cli.imctcr  of  die  hole,  an  J  of  the  field  of  view; 
but  at  Icn^nh  he  found,  that,  \vhcn  the  hole  was  half 
an  inch,  and  tl'.e  tablet  which  he  viewed  through  it 
was  tliree  feet  fiom  his  eye,  if  the  diameter  of  the  field 
when  both  his  eyes  were  open  was  i ,  it  became  1 1, 
when  the  other  eye  was  fhut,  and  nearly  2  when  his 
hand  was  laid  upon  it. 

Upon  examining  this  phenomenon,  it  prefently  ap- 
peared to  depend  upon  the  enlargement  of  the  pupil 
of  one  eye  v.'hen  the  ot^.er  is  clofed,  the  phyfical  or 
anatomical  caufe  of  which  he  did  not  pretend  to  alfign; 
but  he  obfervcs,  that  it  is  wifely  appointed  by  divine 
Providerxe,  in  order  that  when  one  eye  fails,  the  field 
of  vijw  in  the  oiher  may  be  extended.  That  this 
efFeift  fliou'd  be  more  fenfible  when  the  eye  is  covered 
with  the  hand,  is  owing,  he  obfcrves,  to  the  eyelids 
not  being  impervious  to  the  light.  But  the  enlarge- 
ment of  the  pupil  does  not  enlarge  the  field  of  view, 
except  in  looking  through  a  hole,  as  in  this  particular 
cafe;  and  therefore  perfons  who  are  blind  of  one  eye 
can  derive  no  advantage  from  this  circumllance.  Be- 
fore we  applaud  tlie  vvifdom  of  Providence  in  any  part 
of  the  conftitulion  of  nature,  we  ihould  be  very  fure 
that  we  do  not  miflake  concerning  the  elFeifls  of  that 
conftitution. 

A  great  deal  has  been  v.-ritten  by  GafTendi,  Le 
Clerc,  Mufichenbrock,  and  Du  Tour,  concerning  the 
place  to  which  we  refer  an  objedt  viewed  by  one  or 
both  eyes.  But  the  moR  fatislactory  account  of  this 
natter  that  we  have  met  wiih,  the  reader  will  find  in 
Dr  Wells's  Effay  above  quoted,  which  will  teach 
any  perfon  how  to  fati^fy  himfelf  by  experiment 
with  refpeifl  to  vifible  pofition  and  vifible  motion. 

§  4.      Of  the  jippearancs  of  ObjeBsfeen  through  Media  of 
different  Forms. 

For  the  more  eafy  apprehenfion  of  what  relates 
to  this  fubjeft,  we  fii.ill  premlfe  the  five  following 
particulars,  which  either  have  been  already  mentioned, 
or  follow  from  what  has  been  before  laid  down. 

1.  That  as  each  point  ot  an  object,  when  viewed 
by  the  naked  eye,  appears  in  its  proper  place,  and  as 
that  place  is  always  to  be  found  in  the  line  in  which 
the  axis  of  a  pencil  of  rays  fluwing  frcni  it  enters  the 
eye,  or  elfe  in  the  line  winch  Dr  Wells  calls  the  com- 
mon axis  ;  we  Irom  hence  acquire  an  habit  of  judging 
the  point  to  be  fituated  in  tliat  line  :  and,  becaufe  the 
mind  is  unacquainted  with  what  rfraftions  the  rays 
lufFer  before  t!iey  enter  the  eye,  tlierefoie,  in  cafes 
where  they  are  diverted  from  their  natural  courfe, 
by  palfing  through  any  medium,  it  judges  the  point 
to  be  in  that  line  produced  back  in  which  the  axis  of 
a  pencil  of  rays  flow  ing  from  it  is  fituated  the  inftant 
they  enter  the  eye,  and  not  in  that  it  was  in  before 
refraiftion.  We  fliall  therefore,  in  what  follows,  fup- 
pole  the  apparent  place  of  an  objcft,  when  feen  thro' 
a  refrafting  medium,  to  be  fomewhere  in  that  line  pro- 
duced back  in  which  the  axis  of  a  pencil  of  rays  flow- 
ing frf  m  it  proceeds  after  they  have  palTed  throu_^h 
the  medium. 

2.  That  we  are  able  to  judge,  though  imperfeiflly, 
cf  the  diftance  of  an  object  by  th.e  degree  of  diver- 
gencv,  wherein  the  rays  flowing  from  the  fame  point 
of  the  object  enter  the  pupil  of  the  eye,  in  cafes,  where 
■that  divergency  is  ccnfiderable;  but  becaufe  in  what 
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follows  it  will  be  necelTary  to  fuppofe  an  objeft,  when    /^ppear- 
feen  through  a  medium  whereby  its  apparent  diftance  »""  of  ob- 
is altered,  to  appear  in  fome  determinate  fituation,  in    ^J^^^'^,  "^i^" 
thofe  cafes  where  the  divergency  of  the  rays  at  their    M,,iia„f 
entrance  into  the  eye  is  confiderablc,  wc  will  fuppofe 
the  objeft  to  appear  where  thofe  lines  which  they  de- 
fcribe  in  entering,  if  produced  back,  would  crofs  each 
other:  though  it  muft  not  be  alferted,that  th's  is  the 
precife  dillance  ;  becaufe  the  brightnefs,   diftin5lnefs, 
and  apparent  magnitude  of  tlie  objcd,  on  wliich  its 
apparent  diftance  in  f  me  meafure  depends,  will  alfo 
fuffer  an  alteration  by  the  refraftion  of  the  rays  in  paf- 
fing  through  that  medium. 

3.  That  we  eftimate  the  magnitude  of  an  objedl 
by  that  of  the  optic  angle. 

4.  That  vifion  is  the  brighter,  the  greater  the 
number  of  rays  is  which  enter  the  pupil.     And, 

5.  That,  in  fome  cafes,  the  apparent  brightnefs, 
diftindnefs,  and  magnitude  (fan  objefl,  are  the  only 
means  whereby  our  judgment  is  determined  in  eftima- 
ting  the  diftance  of  it. 

Prop.  I.  An  objeft  placed  within  a  medium  ter- 
minated by  a  plane  furface  on  that  fide  which  is  next 
the  eye,  if  the  medium  be  denfer  than  that  in  which 
the  eye  is  (as  we  fhall  always  fuppofe  it  to  be,  unlefs 
where  the  contrary  is  expreffed),  appears  nearer  to  the 
furface  of  the  medium  than  it  is. 

Thus,  if  A  be  a  point  of  an  objeift  placed  within 
the  medium  BDCE  (fig.  5.),  and  AL  Ar  be  two  rays 
proceeding  from  thence,  thefe  rays  pafiing  out  of  a 
denfer  into  a  rarer  medium,  will  be  refracted  from  their 
refpeflive  perpendiculars  h  d,  c  f,and  will  enter  the  eye 
at  H,  fuppofe  in  tlie  direflions  If,  eg:  let  then  thefe 
lines  be  produced  back  till  they  meet  in  F ;  this  will 
be  the  apparent  place  of  the  point  A  :  and  becaufe 
th-  refra(5led  rays  If,  rg  will  diverge  more  than  the 
incident  ones  A^,  Ac,  it  will  be  nearer  to  the  points 
5  and  c  than  the  point  A  ;  and  as  the  fame  is  true  of 
each  point  in  the  objefl,  the  whole  will  appear  to  an 
eye  at  H,  nearer  to  the  furface  BC  than  it  is.  . 

From  hence  it  is,  that  when  one  end  of  a  ftraight 
ftick  is  put  under  water,  and  the  ftick  is  held  in  an 
oblique  pofiton,  it  appears  bent  at  the  furface  of  the 
water;  viz.  becaufe  each  point  that  is  under  water 
appears  nearer  the  furface,  and  cor.fequently  higher 
then  it  is. 

From  hence  likewife  it  is,  that  an  objecl  at  the  bot- 
tcm  cf  a  veilcl  may  be  feen  when  the  veifel  is  filled 
with  water,  though  it  be  fo  placed  with  refpeft  to 
the  eye,  that  it  cannot  be  feen  when  the  veifel  is  emp- 
ty. To  explain  this,  let  ABCD  (fig  6.)  reprefent 
a  vefTcl,  and  let  E  be  an  object  lying  at  the  bottom  of 
it.  This  objcdt,  v/hen  the  vefTel  is  empty,  will  not 
be  feen  by  an  eye  at  F,  becaufe  HB,  the  upper  part 
of  the  veiK-l,  will  obftrudl  the  ray  EH;  but  when  it 
is  filled  with  water  to  the  height  GH,  the  ray  EK 
being  rcfrafled  at  the  furface  of  the  water  into  the 
line  KF,  the  eye  at  F  flia'.l  fee  the  objeit  by  means  of 
that. 

In  like  manner,  an  objeft  fitnated  in  the  horizon  ^„  'iMeit 
appears  above  its  true  place,  upon  account    of  the  re-  fituated  in 
fiaftion  of  the  rays  which  pr(  ceed  from  it  in  their  paf-  thchjrizoa 
fage  through  the  atmo/phere  of  the  earth.     For,  firft,  appears 
if  the  objeift  be  fituated  beyond  tire  limits  of  the  atmo-  above  it« 
fphere,  its  rays  in  entering  it  will  be  lefraiSed  towards  '""-i" 
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the  perpendicular;  that  is,  towards  a  line  drawn  from 
the  point  where  they  enter,  to  the  centre  of  tlie  earth, 
which  is  tlie  centre  of  the  atmofj)hcrc  :  and  as  they 
p.ifs  on,  they  will  be  continually  relra^led  the  fame 
way,  becaufe  they  are  all  along  cnterins;  a  denfer  part, 
the  centre  of  whofe  convexity  is  flill  the  fame  point; 
upcn  which  account  the  line  they  deftrlbc  will  be  a 
curve  bending  iownwaids  :  and  therefore  none  of  the 
rays  that  come  fiom  tliat  obje(5t  c-an  enter  an  eye  upon 
the  furface  of  the  eardi,  except  what  enter  the  atnio- 
fphere  higher  than  they  need  to  do  if  ihcy  could  come 
iit  a  right  line  from  the  objefl :  confcquently  the  ob- 
jecft  mull  appear  above  its  proper  place.  Secondly, 
if  the  objcft  be  placed  within  the  atmofphere,  the 
caft  is  ftill  the  fame;  for  the  rays  which  flow  from  it 
mull;  continually  enter  a  denier  medium  whofe  centre 
is  below  the  eye  :  and  therefore  being  refracted  to- 
wards the  centre,  that  is,  downwards  a':  before,  thofe 
which  enter  the  eye  miift  neceil'arily  proceed  as  trom 
fome  point  above  the  objedl: ;  wherefore  the  obj;dl  will 
appear  above  its  proper  place. 

From  hence  it  is,  that  the  fun,  moon,  and  ftars,  ap- 
pear above  the  horixon,  when  they  are  ju>l  below  it; 
and  higher  than  they  ought  to  do,  when  they  are  above 
it:  Like  wife  diftant  hills,  trees,  &c.  feem  to  be  high- 
er than  they  are. 

Further,  tlie  lower  thefe  objefl  are  in  the  horizon, 
the  greater  is  the  obliquity  with  wiiich  the  rays  which 
flow  from  them  enter  the  atmofphere,  or  pafs  from 
the  raier  into  the  denftr  parts  of  i. ;  and  tlierefore  tliey 
appear  to  be  tlie  more  elevated  by  refraclion  :  upon 
which  account  the  lower  parts  of  them  are  apparently 
inore  elevated  than  the  other.  This  mnkos  their  upper 
and  under  parts  feem  nearer  than  they  are ;  as  is  evi- 
dent from  the  fun  and  m'on,  w  hich  appear  of  an  oval 
form  when  they  are  in  the  horizon,  their  horizontal 
diameters  appearing  of  the  fame  length  they  would  do 
if  the  rays  fufli^red  no  refradlion,  while  their  vertical 
ones  are  fliortened  thereby. 

Prop.  II.  An  objeifl;  feen  through  a  medium  ter- 
minated by  plane  and  parallel  furfaces,  appears  nearer, 
brighter,  and  larger,  than  with  the  naked  eye. 

For  inftance,  ki' AB  (fig.  7.)  be  the  obje^ft,  CDEF 
the  medium,  and  GH  the  pupil  of  an  eye,  which  is 
here  drawn  large  to  prevent  confufion  in  the  figure. 
And,  ift,  let  RK,  RL,  be  two  rays  proceeding  from 
the  point  R,  and  enter  the  denfer  medium  at  K 
and  L  ;  theie  rays  v>'ill  here  by  refraflion  be  made  to 
diverge  lefs,  and  to  proceed  afterwards,  fuppofe  in 
the  lines  Ka,  L,i ;  at  a  and  I,  where  they  pals  out 
of  the  denfer  medium,  they  will  be  as  much  refrac- 
ted the  contrary  way,  proceeding  in  the  lines  ac,  bd, 
parallel  to  their  firil;  dire<flion.  Produce  thefe  lines 
back  till  they  meet  in  e :  this  will  be  the  apparent 
place  of  the  point  R ;  and  it  is  evident  froin  the  fi- 
gure, that  it  mud  be  nearer  the  eye  than  that  point; 
and  becaufe  the  fame  is  true  of  all  other  pencils  flow- 
Ifg  from  the  objcft  AB,  the  whole  will  be  feen  in  the 
fituation^,  ne.aer  to  the  eye  than  the  line  AB.  2d, 
As  the  rays  RK,  RL,  would  not  have  entered  the 
eye,  but  have  palled  by  it  in  the  dirc'ftions  Kr,  Ij, 
had  they  not  been  refrafted  in  palling  through  the 
medium,  the  objcft  appears  brighter.  3d,  The  rays 
Ah,  Vii,  will  be  refracted  at  h  and  i  into  the  lefs  con- 
verging lines  hi-,  il,  and  at  the  odier  furface  into  /M, 


s. 


^^l 


/M,  parallel  to  Ah  and  B;  produced  ;  fo  th.at  the  ex-    Anp,a-- 
trcmitics  of  the  objefl  will   app.ar  in   the  lines  l,U ,  ^ncci  Oh. 
M/ produced,  viz.  in/and  ?,  and  under  as  lar.'e  an  J'jf'  ^"'^ 


through 
Media  of 
dliTcrei.t 
Torms, 


l6!i 


/■■mag, 
angle  /M^',  as  tlie  angle  AqV>  under  which  an  eye 
at  q  wou'd  have  feen  it  i:ad  there  been  no  medium  in- 
ttrpofcd  to  re  raft  the  rays;  and  therefore  it  appears 
larger  to  the  eye  at  GH,  being  feen  through  the  iu- 
tcrpofed  medivmi,  than  othei  wife  it  would  have  done. 
But  it  is  heiclobe  obferved,  that  the  nearer  the  point 
c  appears  to  the  eye  on  account  of  the  refradl  on  of 
the  rays  RK,  RL,  the  fliorter  is  the  image  fg,  be- 
caufe it  is  terminated  by  the  lines  Mf  and  Kl^,  upon 
which  account  the  objedl  is  made  to  appear  lels ;  and 
thefeiore  the  apparent  magnitude  of  an  object  is  not 
much  augmented  by  being  feen  through  a  medium  of 
this  form. 

Farther,  it  is  apparent  from  the  figure,  that  the  ef- 
fe(fl  of  a  medium  of  this  form  depends  wholly  upon  its 
thicknefs;  for  the  diltance  between  the  lines  Rr  and 
ec,  and  confcquently  the  dillance  between  the  points  s 
and  R,  depends  upon  the  length  <  f  the  line  \\a  : 
Again,  the  dillance  between  the  lines  AM  and /M 
depends  on  the  length  of  the  line  hk  ;  but  both  Ka  and 
kh  depend  on  the  dillance  between  the  furfaces  CE 
and  DF,  and  therefore  the  eileft  of  this  medium  de- 
pends upon  its  thicknefs. 

Paop.  III.  An  objecV  feen  through  a  convex  lens, 
appears  larger,  brighter,  and  more  pillant,  than  widi 
the  naked  eye. 

To  illullrate  this,  let  AB  (fig.  S.)  be  the  obje<fl,  ^^""hro'a: 
CD  the  lens,  and  EF  the  eye.  1.  From  A  and  B,  the  c""*"'!""- 
extremities  of  the  objeft,  draw  the  lines  AY;-,  BXr,  j'fr'"r" 
crofling  each  other  in  the  pupil  of  the  eye  ;  the  angle  inight'er, 
ArB  comprehended  between  thefe  lines,  is  tlie  angle  anc  more  • 
under  which  the  objefl  would  be  feen  witli  the  naked  di-.lant, 
eye.  But  by  tire  interpofition  of  a  Itns  of  this  form, 
whofe  property  is  to  render  converging  rays  more  fo, 
the  rays  AY  and  BX  will  be  made  to  crol's  each  other 
before  they  reach  the  pupil.  There  the  eye  at  E  will 
not  perceive  the  extremities  of  theobj:(5l  by  means  of 
thefe  rays  (for  they  will  pafs  it  without  entering),  but 
by  fome  others  which  mud  fall  without  the  points  Y 
and  X,  or  between  them ;  but  if  they  fill  between 
them,  they  will  be  made  to  concur  fooner  than  they 
themfelves  would  have  done  ;  and  therefore,  if  the  ex- 
tremities of  the  o"'je(51  could  not  be  feen  by  them,  it 
will  much  lefs  he  feen  by  thefe.  It  remains  therefore, 
that  the  rays  which  will  enter  the  eye  from  the  points 
A  and  B  after  refraftion,  mufl  fall  upon  the  lens, 
wsthout  the  points  Y  and  X ;  let  dien  the  rays  AO 
and  BP  be  fucli.  Thel'e  after  refradion  entering  the 
eye  at  r,  the  extremities  of  the  objeft  will  be  feen  in 
the  line  rQ__,  »:T,  produced,  and  under  the  optic  angle 
QrT,  which  is  larger  than  ArB,  and  therefore  the: 
apparent  magnitude  of  the  objecl  will  be  increafed. 
2.  Let  GH  [  be  a  pencil  of  rays  flowing  from  the  point 
G  ;  as  it  is  the  property  of  this  lens  to  render  diver- 
ging rays  lei's  div^rgi.ig,  parallel,  or  converging,  it 
is  evident  that  fome  of  thofe  rars,  which  would  pro- 
ceed on  to  F  and  E,  and  mifs  the  eye,  were  they  to 
fuffer  no  refraction  in  p;iflhig  through  the  lens,  will; 
now  enter  it;  by  which  means  die  objefl  will  appear 
brighter.  3.  As  to  the  apparent  dillance  of  the  ob-. 
jeift,  that  will  vary  according  to  the  fituation  of  it  with, 
refpeft    to    the    focus  of  parallel  rays  of  the   l;rs. 
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let  US  fuppofc  tl:e  objc<5t  placed  fo  muc'^    parcnl  jiliice  of  an  oLjcdl,  as  owing  only  to  the  direc    Appcar- 
"  "      ""  '  ■        '       tiou  I'f  thera,  s  vvhiitever  it  wa<,  and  not  at  all  to  hs  *,"'^°f  Ob- 


I.  Tluii,  ..  .        . 

nearer  the  lens  llian  its  focus  of  parallel  rays,  that  the 
refraacd  rays  KE  and  LF,  though  rendered  Icfs  di- 
verging by  pafllng  through  it,  may  ye:  have  a  con- 
fiderable  degree  of  divergency,  fo  that  we  may  be  able 
to  form  a  judgment  of  thediRancc  of  the  objcft  tl.ere- 
by.  In  this  calc,  the  objefl  ought  to  appear  where 
EK,  FL,  produced  back  concur;  wht  h,  becaufe  they 
diverge  lefs  than  the  rays  GH,  GI,  will  be  beyond 
G,  that  is,  at  a  greater  diibuicc  fiom  the  lens  than 
the  objei5t  is.     But  becaufe  both  the  brightnefs  and 


apparent  magnitude  or  fplendor. 

Perhaps  it  may  proceed  from  our  judging  of  the 
diflancc  of  an  objcft  in  fi)me  meafure  by  its  magni- 
tude, that  that  deception  of  light  commonly  obfervcd 
by  travellers  may  anlc  ;  viz.  that  upon  the  firll  ap- 
pearance of  a  building  larger  than  ulual,  as  a  cathedral 
church,  or  the  iil;e,  it  generally  fcems  nearer  to'tliem, 
than  they  afcerv/ards  find  it  to  be. 

Prop.  IV.     If  an  object  be  placed  farther  from  a  [„ 
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2.  Let  the  objeifl  be  placed  in  the  focus  of  parallel    verted,  and  pendulous  in  the  air,  between  the  eye  and  aj.pears  in- 
raves,  then  will  the  rayes  KE  and  LF  become  parallel ;    the  lens.  verted  and 

'  '■  To  explain  this,  let  AB  (fig.  9.)  reprefent  the  oh- pendulous 

jea,  CD  the  lens ,  and  let  the  rays  of  the  pencil  ACD  '"'  ''^^  ^'"■• 
be  colle^ed  in  a,  and  thofe  of  BCD  in  l>,  forming 
there  an  inverted  image  of  the  cbjedl  AB,  and  let  the 
eye  be  placed  in  F:  it  is  apparent  from  the  figure, 
that  ibmc  of  the  re'r.iiled  r.iys  which  pais  through 
each  po.nt  of  the  image  will  enter  the  eye   as  from  a 


Kud  thotigh  in  this  cafe  the  object  would  appear  at  an 
immenfe  diftance,  if  that  diRance  were  to  be  judged 
of  by  the  direflion  of  the  rays  KE  and  LF,  yet  upon 
account  of  the  brightnefs  and  magnitude  of  it,  we  Ihall 
net  think  it  much'farther  from  us  than  if  it  were  leen 
by  the  naked  eye.  3.  If  the  objefl  be  fituated  be- 
yond the  focus  of  parallel  rays,  as  in  BxA  (fig.  9.),  __ 
the  rays  Howino'  from  thence  and  falling  upon  the  lens    real  objeft  in  that  place;  and  therefore  thd  object  AB 


CD,  will  be  colleaed  into  their  re  peftive  foci  at  c 
and  li,  and  the  intermediate  points,  m,  n,  &c.  and  wdl 
there  form  an  image  of  the  objeft  AB  ;  and  after 
croffing  each  other  in  the  feveral  points  of  it,  as 
expreiled  in  the  figure,  will  pafs  on  diverging  as  from  a 
real  objefl-.     Now   if  an  eye  be  fituated  at  c,  where 


will  appear  there,  as  the  propoliiion  afferts.  But  we 
arc  fo  little  accuftomed  to  fee  objefls  in  this  manner, 
that  it  is  very  dillicult  to  perceive  the  imnge  witli  one 
eye ;  but  if  both  eyes  aac  fituated  in  fucli  a  manner, 
that  rays  flowing  from  each  point  of  the  image  may 
enter  both,  as  at  G  and  H,  and  we  direcft   our  optic 


he.  Be,  rays   proceeding  from   the  extreme  point  of   axes  to  the  image,  its  is  eafy  to  be  perceived 


the  objeft,  make  not  a  much  larger  angle  AcB,  than 
they  would  do  if  there  were  no  lens  interpofed,  and 
the  rays  belonging  to  the  fame  pencil  do  not  converge 
fo  much  as  thole  which  the  eye  would  receive  if  it  were 
placed  nearer  to  a  or  b,  the  objeft  upon  thefe  accounts 
appearing  very  little  larger  or  brighter  than  with  the^ 
naked  eye,  is  feen  nearly  in  its  proper  place  ;  but  if 
the  eye  recedes  a  little  way  towards   ab,  die  objed 


If  the  eye  be  fituated  in  a  or  b,  or  vei  y  near  them 
on  either  fide,  the  obj^dl  appears  exceedingly  confufed, 
^';^;.  if  at  d,  the  rays  which  proceed  from  the  fame 
point  of  the  objed  converge  fo  very  much,  and  if  at  e, 
they  diverge  10  much,  tliat  they  caiinot  be  colleded 
together  upon  the  retina,  but  fall  upon  it  as  if  they 
were  the  axes  of  fo  many  dillind  pencils  coming  thro' 
every  point  of  the  lens ;  wherefore  little   more  than 


then    appearing   both  brighter   and  larger,  feems  to  one  fingle  point  of  the  objed  is  feen  at  a  time,  and 

approach  the  lens  :  whieh  is  an  evident  proof  ot  what  that  appears  all  over  the  lens  ;  from  whence  nou.ing 

has  been  fo  often  aflerted,  -i/a.  that  we  judge  cf  the  but  confufion  aiifes. 

diftance   of  an  objeit  in  fome  meafure  by  its  bright-         If  the  lens  be  fo  large  that  both  eyes  may  be  ap- 

nefs  and  magnituue  ;  for  the  rays  converge  the  more  plied  to  it,  as  in  h  and  h,  the  objed  will  appear  double; 

the  farther  tlie  eye  recedes  from  the  lens  ;  and  there-  tor  it  is  evident  from  the  figure,  that  the  rays  which 

fore  if  we  judged  of  the  diftance  of  tlse  objed  by  the  enter  the  eye  at  h  fiom  either  extremity  of  the  objed 


diredicn  ot  the  rays  whieh  flow  from  it,  -ue  ou^ht  in 
this  cafe  to  conceive  it  at  a  greater  diftance,  than  when 
the  rays  v/ere  parallel,  or  diverged  at  their  entrance 
into  the  eye. 


A  or  B,  do  not  proceed  as  from  the  fame  point  with 
that  trom  whence  thofe  which  enter  the  other  at  k 
feem  to  flow;  tlie  mind  therefore  is  here  deceived,  and 
looks  upon  the  object  as  fituated  in  two  different  places. 


That  the  objed  fliould  feem  to  approach  the  lens  in    and  therefore  judges  it  to  be  double 


this  cafe,  was  a  dilHculty  that  exceeei:"-igly  puzzled 
the  learned  Barrow,  and  which  he  pronounces  ini'upe- 
rable,  and  not  to  be  accounted  tor  by  any  theory  we 
have  of  vificn.  Molineux  alio  leaves  it  to  the  folution 
of  others,  as  that  which  will  be  iaexp:icable,  till  a  mote 
intimate  knowledge  of  the  vilive  taculty,  as  he  expref- 
i'es  it,  be  obtaineJ  by  mortals. 

They  imagined,  that  feeing  an  objed  appears  far- 
ther off,  the  lels  the  rays  diverge  which  tail  upon  the 
eye.  if  they  ihould  proceed  parallel  to  each  other,  it 
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Prop.  V.  An  objed  feen  through  a  concave  lens  An  oojccT: 
appears  nearer,  fmaller,  and  lefs  bright,  that  vviththe  tlirouglia 
naked  eye.  concave 

Thus,  letAB  (fig.  10.)  be  the  objed,  CD  the  pu- '"^"'J;  *""" 
pil  of  an  eye,  and  EF,  the  lens.     Now,  as  it  is  the  SS.ana 
property   ot   a  leiis  of  this  form  to  render  diverging  lis..  I'.ic 
raye  more  fo,  and  converging  ones  lei's  fo,  the  diver-  ttian  wich 
ging  r^ys  rays  GH,  Gl,  proceeding  from  the  point  G,  '''^  "^ke^ 


Will  be  made  to  aivcige  more 
as  from  ioine  iiearer  pointj 


and  ;o  to  enter  the  eye  "^^^ 
and  the  rays  AH,  BI, 


ought  to  appear  exceeding  1  emote  ;  and  if  they  fh.  uld  whieh  c<>n\erg..;,  wiil  be  maac  to  converge  lefs,  and 
couve.'gc,  it  fliould  1  hen  appear  mure  didant  ItiU  :  the  to  enter  the  eye  as  troni  tire  poin.s  a  and  b;  where- 
-reafon  oi  this  was,  becauie  the  looked  upon  the  ap-    tore  the  objeda  will  appear  in  the  fituation  ag  h.  '  -fs 

and 
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Krfle.nion  and  nearer  t'unn  without  the  Icn?.     Farther,  as  tlie 
J. I  X.ig.'u.    j-ays  which  prcKced  from  G  ;irc  rendered  more  diver- 
"^         g'lig)  ft'ins  of  them  will  be  made  to  pals  by  the  pa- 
pi!  of  the  eye,  which  otherwife  wotild  liave  enCertd  it, 
and  therefore  eacli  poiui  of  the  ol)Jcci  will  appear  lefs 
bripht. 

Prop.  VI.  An  objefl  feen  throiiiih  a  polygonous 
glafs,  that  is,  fuch  as  is  terminated  by  feveral  plain  fiir- 
taces,  is  multiplied  thereby. 

For  iuftance,  let  A  (fig.  1 1.)  be  an  obje>5t,  and  BC 
a  polygonous  glafs  tcrminat'.-d  by  the  plain  furfaccs 


mate 
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regular  refleflion  of  light,  that  is,  that  t!ie  vaflerrjd    Ca.if.-  ■..( 
rays  Ihoidd  not  be  difpcrfed  and  fcattered  one  from  an-  Ri-il--''0'i. 
otlicr,  there  ought  to  be  no  rafurcs  or  unevenncfs  in         ^~~* 
the  refk-aing  fiirface  largi  enough  to  bear  a  fjniibk 
proj5ortion  to  the  magnif.ids  of  a  ray  of  light ;  be- 
caufe  if  the  fiirf.ice  abounds  with  fuch,  tlie  reflected 
rays  will  rather  be  fcattered  like  a  parcjl  of  pebbles 
thrown  upon  a  rough  pavement,  than  refl^iTcid  with 
that  regularity  with  whicli  light  is  obfcrvcd  to  be  from 
a  weH  pohfhed  fiirf;icc.     Now  thofe  furfaces,  which  to 
our  lenfes  appear  perf^aly  fmooth  and  well  polilhed, 


liD,  I)E,  &c.  and  let  the  I'.taatic  n  of  the  eye  F  be  are  far  from  being  fo  ;   for  to  polilh,  is  no  otiicr  than 

fuch,  that  the  rays   AB   being    refracted  in    pa'hrg  to  grind  off  ihe  larger  eminences  and  protuberance;  of 

through  the  glafs,  may  enter  it  in  tlie  direflicn  1]V,  the  metal  with  the  rough  and  Iharp  p-.irticles  of  fand, 

and  the  rays  AC  in  the  diredion  CF.      Then  will  emery,  or  putty,  which  mull  of  neceffity  l.-ave  behind 

the  eye,  by  means  of  the  former,    fee  the  objeft  in  them  an  infinity  of  rafuresaadfcratches,  which,  th-.u/h 

G,  and  by  the  latter  in  H  ;  and  by  means  of  the  rays  inconfiderable  with  regard  to  the  former  rou"-hnelL's, 


Al,  the  object  wiil  appear  alfo  in  its  proper  fitua- 
lion  A. 

Sect.  III.     Of  ths  ReflcSlwn  of  Light. 

Some  por-  When  a  ray  of  light  falls  upon  any  body,  however 
10m.  'K 't  tr^j^Cp.)^,.(,jj[  jj,g  whole  of  it  never  raHes  thnnisrh  the 
f.ci'lr'd  boJy,  butfome  part  is  always  driven  back  or  rc!L-v51cd 
fi-i>ni  traiif-  from  it ;  and  it  is  by  this  rcflcfted  light  lliat  ail  bodies 
jiarent  ho-  which  liave  no  light  oi  their  own  become  vilible  to  us. 
dies.  Of  that  part  of  tUe  ray  which  enters,  anoti.er  part  is 

a!fo  reflected  from  the  feconJ  i'urface,  or  that  wiiich 
is  farthell  from  the  luminous  body.  When  this  prirt 
arrives  again  at  the  firft  furface,  part  of  it  is  reflected 
back  from  that  furface  ;  and  thus  it  continues  to  be 
reflecled  between  the  two  furfaces,  and  to  pafs  back- 
wards and  forwards  within  the  fubiiance  of  the  me- 
dium>  till  fome  part  is  totally  extinguilhed  and  lo.t. 
Befides  this  inconfiderable  quantity,  however,  which 
is  loft  in  this  manner,  the  fecond  furface  often  rellefts 
much  more  than  the  firft  ;  infomuch  that,  in  certain  po- 
fitions,  Icarce  any  rays  will  pafs  through  both  fides  of 
the  medium.  A  very  conliderable  quantity  is  alfo  un- 
accountably loft  or  extinguilhed  at  each  reflefling  fur- 
face ;  infomuch  that  no  body,  however  tranfparent,  can 
tranfmit  all  the  rays  which  fall  upon  it ;  neither,  tho' 


ind  too  minute  to  be  difcerned  by  us,  muft  neverthe- 
Iffs  bear  a  large  proportion  to,  if  not  vaftly  exceed,  the 
magnitude  of  the  particles  of  liglit.  j^j 

Secondly,  it  is  not  reHsftcd  at  the  fecond  furface  by  Nor  at  the 
impingi.vr  againft  any  f  )lid  particles.  fe.oni. 

Th.it  it  is  !.ot  reflcfted  by  impinging  upon  the  folid 
particles  which  conllitute  this  fecond  furface,  is  fufn- 
cicntiy  clear  from  the  foregoing  argument ;  the  fecond 
lurlaces  ot  bodies  \)Z\\\%  as  incapable  of  a  perfeft  polilh 
as  the  firft  :  and  it  is  farther  confirmed  from  hence, 
yiz.  that  the  quantity  of  light  rcils-ftid  differs  accord- 
ing to  the  diiFercnt  denlky  of  the  medium  behind  the 
body.  And  that  i;  is  not  reflefl:ed  by  impinging-  up. 
on  the  particles  which  conft.tute  tlie  furface  of  tlie 
med.um  behind  it,  is  evident,  becaufe  the  ftrongeft  re- 
flection of  all  at  the  fecond  furface  of  a  body,  is  when 
there  is  a  vacuum  behind  it.  This  therefore  wants  no 
farther  proof.  j^^ 

II.  It  has  been  thought  by  fome,  that  it  is  reflefted  Suppofiiioa 
at  the  firft  furfice  of  a  boJy,  by  a  repulfive  force  °^  ^  repul- 
equally  diffufed  over  it;  and  at  the  fecond,  by  an  at- ''"'^  ^'"■"' 
traiflive  force.  i^j 

I.   If  there  be  a  repulfive  force  diffufed  over  the  0%'iled 
furiace  oi  bodies  that  repels  rays  of  light  at  all  times,  '"• 
then,  fince  by  increafing  the  obliquity  of  a  ray  we  di- 
minilh  its   perpendicular  force    (which    is  tliat  only 


it  be  ever  fo  well  fitted  for  retltclion,  will  it  relied    whereby  it  mult  make  its  way  through  this  repulfive 


them  all. 

f   I.     Of  the  Caufe  of  R^ficnion. 

The  refledllon  of  light  is  by  no  means  fo  eafily  ac- 
counted for  as  the  refradiion  of  the  fame  fluid.  This 
propert}',  as  we  have  feen  in  the  laft  fedion,  may  be 
accounted  for  in  a  fatisfaftory  m;inner  by  the  fuppo- 
fition  of  an  altraiflive  power  diffufed  throughout  the 
medium,  and  extending  a  very  little  v/ay  beyond  it ; 
but  with  regard  to  the  rcfleiftion  of  light,  there  feems 
to  be  no  fatisfaftory  hypothelis  hitherto  invented.  Of 
the  principal  opinions  on  th's  fubjecT:  Mr  E.owning  hath 
given  us  the  following  account. 
J, J  I.   It  was  the  opinion  of  philofophers,  before   Sir 

Light  is       Ifaac   Newton  difcovered  the  contrary,  that  light  is 
i.ot  rcfleit-  refleiaed  by  impinging  upon  the  folid  parts  of  bodies. 

cd  by  im-    v>\xx.  that  it  is  not  fo,  is  clear  for  the  foUowia?  rea- 
p.ng.ng  on  ^^^^^ 

the  loiiil  A      1  r   n     ■     •  n 

parts  of  1)0-      •^""  "'■'t'  'I  's  not  refleaed  at  the  firft  furface  of  a 
tii.»<itthe  body  by  imijinging  againft  it. 

iu-Uliirlai.e,      For  it  is  evident, "that,  in    order  to  the  due   and 
Vol.  XIII. 


force),  however  weakly  that  force  may  be  fuppofed  to 
acl,  rays  of  light  may  be  made  to  fall  with  fo  great  a 
degree  of  obliquity  on  the  reflefting  furface,  that 
there  fhall  be  a  total  reflection  of  them  there,  and  not 
one  particle  of  light  be  able  to  make  its  way  through  : 
which  is  contrary  to  obfervation  ;  the  refiedion  of 
light  at  tlie  firft  furface  of  a  tranfparent  body  being 
never  total  in  any  obliquity  whatever.  The  hypothe- 
fis  therefore  in  this  particular  muft  be  falfe.  j,g 

2.  As  to  the  refiecTiion  at  the  fecond  furface  by  the  Attra'aire 
attractive  force  of  the  body  ;  this  may  be  confidored  force  fup- 
in    tw^o    refpeifts  :    firft,  when  the  rerie6tion  is  total  4  pofed ; 
fecondly,  when  it  is  partial. 

And  firft,  in  cafes  where  the  refleftion  is  total,  the 
caufe  of  it  is  undoubtedly  that  fame  attradlive  force 
by  which  light  would  be  refrafted  in  paffing  out  of 
the  fame  body.  This  is  manifeft  from  that  analogy 
which  is  obfervable  betv»-een  the  reflexion  of  light  at 
this  fecond  furface,  and  its  refraction  there.  For 
otherwife,  what  can  be  the  reafon  that  the  total  re- 
fieAion  fliould  begin  juft  when  the  obliquity  cf  the  in-, 
Q^q  cideuc 
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cident  ray,  at  its  arrival  at  the  fecond  furface,  is  fuch  poffefs  it  in  different  degree?,  we  are  authorlfed  to  con-  Caufe  of 
•that  ihs  lelriKflcd  angle  ought  to  be  a  right  one;  or  elude  that  fome  bodies  tiiay  want  it  al'ogetbur.  We  R'^At^'on. 
AvJiea  ^la  ray,,  were  it  not  to  return  in  reBedjon,  may  tjierelbre  expeA  Ibme  iuccefs  by  confidering  how 
ought  to  pafb  on  parallel  to  the  furface,  without  going  bodies  are  affedted  by  light,  as  well  as  liow  light  is 
from  it?  Tor  in  this  cafe  it  is  evident,  that  it  ought  affefted  by  bodies.  Now,  in  all  the  phenomena  of 
to  be  returned  by  this  very  power,  and  in  f\ich  man-  the  material  world  we  find  bodies  connefled  Ly  mu- 
ner  that  the  angle  of  reflexion  fhall  be  equal  to  the  tual  forces.  We  know  no  c.tfe  where  a  body  A  tends 
angle  of  incideijce  ;  jull  as  a  ftone  thrown  obliquely  towards  a  body  B,or,  in  common  language,  is  attraft- 
froni  the  earth,  after  it  is  fo  far  turned  out  of  its  ed  by  it,  without,  at  the  fami  time,  tije  b  )dy  B  tend- 
courfe  by  the  atlraiiion  of  the  earthy"  as  to  begin  to  ing  towards  A.  This  is  obferved  jn  the  phenomena 
move  horizontally,  or  parallel  to  the  furface  of  the  of  magnetifm,  ekaricity,  gravitation,  corpulcular  at- 
eastli,  is  then  by  the  fame  power  made  to  return  in  a  traftion,  impulfc,  &c.  We  Ihould  therefore  conclude 
(^velimilar  to  that  which  is  defcribed  in  its  departure  from  analogy,  th:it  as  bodies  change  the  motion  of 
from  the  earth,  and  fo  falls  with  the  fame  degree  of  light,  light  alfo  changes  the  motion  of  bodies  ;  and 
obliquity  that  it  was  thrown  with.  .  that  the  particles  near  the  furface  are  put  into  vibra-       j^;? 

But,  fecondly,  as  to  the  refleaion  at  the  fecond  fur-    tion  by  the  palfage  of   light  through  among  them.  The  o'lj'^- 
face,  when  it  is  partial  ;  an  attraaive  force  uniformly    Suppofe  a  parcel  of  cork-balls  "all  hanging  as  pendu-tion  obvia- 
fpread  over  it,  as  the  mair.tainers  of  this  hypothefis    lums  in  a  fymmetrical  order,  and  that  an  elearifiej  '«<*■ 
conceive  it  to  be,    can  never  be  the    caufe    thereof,    ball  palfes  through  the  midll  of  them  ;  it  i-  very  eafy 
Became  it'is  inconceivable,  thiit  the  fame  force,  aaing    to  (how  that  it  may  proceed  through  th's  aifemblaRe 
in  the  fame  circumftances  in  every  refpea,  can  fome-    in    various  direaions    with   a  finuated  motion,    and 
times  reHea  the  violet  coloured  rays  a;id  tranfmit  the    without  touching  any  of  them,  and  that  its  ultimate 
red,  and  at  other  times'reflea  the  red  and   tranfmit    direaion  will  I  ave  a  certain  inclination  to  its  primary 
the  violet.  a  direaion,  depending  on  the  outline  of  the  aifeinblage. 

We  have  dated  this  objeaion,  beeaufe  it  U  our  bu-  juft  as  is  obferved  in  the  moti.jn  of  light;  and,  in 
fmefs  to  conceal  no  plaufible  opinions  :  but  it  is  not  the  mean  time,  the  cork-balls  wUl  be  varionfly  agi- 
valid;  for  in  each  colour,  the  refleaion  takes  place  at  tated.  Juft  fo  muft  it  happen  to  the  pirticles  of  a 
that  arg'c,  and  no  otlrer,  where  the  refraalon  of  that  tranfparent  body,  if  we  fuppofe  that  they  '.&.  on  the 
ray  vjould  make  it  parallel  to  the  pofterior  furface.         particles  of  light  by  mulual    attradions  and  rtpuU 

This  partial  refleaion  and.refraaicn  is  a  great  dif-  fions. 
f.cuh',  in  all  the  attempts  which  have  beenrnaie  to  An  attentive  ccnfideration-of  what  happens  here 
ei\  ■-  a  mechanical  erpLinalion  of  the  phenomena  of  will  fli  j\v  us  that  the  fuperficial  particles  will  be  much 
pvi'f-.  It  is  equally  a  dcfideratum  in  that  explana-  more  agit.i  ed  than  the  reft  ;  and  ifius  a  llraium  be 
don  which  was  p. op, fed  by  Huygens,  and,  fmce  his  produced,  whicli,  in  any  inftant,  will  aa  on  thofe 
time,  revived  by  Eulcr,  by  means  of  liie  undulati.r.s  parciclts  of  light  which  are  then  approaching  them  in 
of  an  elaiiic  fluid,  a'thou-h  a  vague  confideration  of  a  maimer  different  Irom  that  iriMvhich  they  will  act 
undulatory  motions  fecms  to  offer  a  very  fpecious  ana-  on  limdarly  fituated  particle--  of  light,  which  come 
logy.  But  a  rigid  application  of  fuch  hwjL'Jedge  as  we  into  the  place  of  the  firll;  in  the  following  moment, 
have  acquired  of  fuch  motions,  will  convince  any  unpre-  when  thefe  aaing  particles  of  the.  body  have  (by  their 
judiced  ma-h.matician,  that  thephenoreenaofundula-  motion  of  vibration)  changed  their  own  fuuation. 
tion  are  eii'entially  diflimilar  to  the  phenomena  of  Now  it  is  clearly  underftood-,  that  in  all  motions  of 
lijit.  The  infleaion  of  hght,  and  its  refraaion,  vibrati'-^n,  fuch  as  the  motions  of  pendulums,  there  is 
equally  demonftrate  that  light  is  aded  on  by  moving  a  moment  when  the  b  d '  is  in  its  natural  ikiiition,  as 
frrces  in  a  direaion  perpendicular  to  the  furface  ;  and  when  the  pendulum  is  in  the  vertical  line.  This  may 
it  is  equally  dem(.nftrable  that' fuch  forces  muft,  in  happen  in  the  iAine  inftant  in  each  atom  of  the  tranf- 
proper  circumftancts,  produce  retieaions  precifely  pareiit  body.  The  particles  of  light  which //v«  come 
fuch  as  we  obferve.  The  only  difficulty  is  to  fliow  '"within  the  fphere  of  aaioi.  may  be  wholly  refleaed  ; 
how  there  can  be  forces  which  produce  both  feflec-  in  the  ne.-.t  moment,  p  oticle-  of  light  in  the  very 
tion  ai^  refraaion,  in  circumftances  which  are  fimilar.  fituati^n  of  the  firft  may  be  refraaed. 
The  fa'a  is,  that  fuch  efleas  aie  produced  :  The  riift  Then  will  arife  a  ieparation  of  light ;  and  as  this 
logical'  inference  is,  that  with  refpea  to  the  light  will  depend  on  the  manner  in  which  the  particles  of 
which  K  refleaed  and  that  which  is  refraaed,  the  bodies  are  agitated  by  it  during  its  palfage,  and  as 
circumftances  are  not  fimilar  ;  ar.d  cur  attention  ihould  this  again  will  depend  on  the  nature  of  the  body,  that 
be  direaed  to  the  uifci  very  of  that  difllmilarity.  All  is  on  the  law  of  aaion  of  thofe  forces  which  con- 
the  phei'.omcna  of  combined  refleaion  and  refraaion  nea  the  particles  with  each  other,  and  with  the 
lhoid4be  examined  and  claffed  according  to  thdr  ge-    particles  of  light,  it  will  be  different  in  different  bo- 

dies.  But  in  all  bodies  there  will  be  tlris  general  re- 
femblance,  that  the  feparation  will  be  moft  cspious 
in  great  obliquities  of  incidence,  which  g  vei  the  re- 
puillve  forces  more  time  for  aaion,  while  it  dimi- 
nlfhcs  the  perpendiVAilWr'  force  of  the  11  'ht.  Such  a 
refcmblance  hetweefi  the  phenomena  and  the  legiti- 
mate coai'equencesi  bf  the  aifumption  (the  agitation 
of  the  parts  of  the  body),  gives  us   fome  authority 


nerality. 


not  doubting  but  that  tbtfe  points  of  re- 
femblance  will  lead  to  the  difcovery  of  their  caufes. 
Now  the  experimeirts  of  Mr  Bouguei'  lliow  that  bo- 
dies differ  extiemely  in  their  powers  of  thus  fepa- 
rating  light  by  reflection  and  refraaion,  fome  of  itheni 
rellcairg  much  taiore  at  a-  given  angle  thail  others. 
It  is  not  ihSfeiore  a  genera!  property  of  light  to  he  partly 
refleaed  and    partly  refraaed,    Ijut  a  diJi'mBive  pro- 


perty of  dijcrait  bodies;  and  fines  v.e  ice  that  they   for  affignlng  this  as  the  caaie;  nor  can  the  aifump- 

tion 
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tinn  I)C  called  grnfuitous.  To  fupp^fe  that  tlie  par- 
ticles of  the  tranipiiix-nt  body  are  not  thus  agUaled,  would 
be  a  rnoft  gratuitous  contradiction  of  a  law  of  nature 
to  wliich  we  know  no  otlicr  exception. 

Thus  the  olijeflion  raifed  in  n°  132,  is  obviated, 
becaufe  the  rtfloflion  and  refradlion  is  not  here  con- 
ceived as  fimukancous,  but  as  fucceflive. 
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thicker  body  ;  for  the  li^jht  rcflefled  from  thence  is   L 

alfo  obfervcd  to  be  coloured,  and  to  form  rin^s  ac-  ^'^^  '^''""' 

cording  to  the  different  thicknefs  of  the   body,"v.hen  " 

not  intermixed  and  conft  unded  with  other  light,  as 

will  appear  fiom  the  followins;    experiment."^  If  a 

piece    of   glafs  be  ground  concave  on  one  fide  and 

convex    on    the   other,  both  its  concavity  and  con- 
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III.  Some  being  apprehenfive   ol  the  infufficiency  vexity  having  one  common    centre;  and  if   a   ray  of 
'of  a  rcpulfive  and  attradlve  force  difFuied  over  the  fur-  light  be  made  to  pafs  through  a  fmall  hole  in  a  piece 

faces  of  bodies  and  ading  uniformly,  have  fuppofcd,  of  paper  held  at  that  corn'mon  centre,  and  be  per- 
that,  by  the  aftion  of  light  upon  the  furface  of  bodies,  mitted  to  fall  on  the  glafs;  befides  tho'fe  rays  -.vhich 
the  matter  of  thcfe  bodies  is  put  into  an  imdulatory  are  regularly  redeaed  back  to  the  hole  again,  there 
motion;  and  that  where  the  iurface  of  it  is  fubfiding  will  be  others  reflcfted  to  the  paper,  and  form  colour- 
light  is  tranfmitted,  and  in  thole  places  where  it  is  ed  rings  furrounding  tlic  hole,  not  unlike  thofe  co- 
rifmg  light  is  rcflefted.  But  to  overlook  the  objec-  cafioned  by  the  r^fleaion  of  light  from  thin  plates, 
tions  which  we  have  juft  made  to  this  theory  of  un-  It  is  ever  with  extreme  reluctance,  that  we  venture  Um'iuMe 
dulation,  we  have  only  to  obferve,  that,  were  it  ad-  to  call  in  queftion  the  doctrines  of  Newton;  but  to 
mitted,  it  feems  not  to  advance  us  one  jot  farther;  his  theory  of  reflxiion  there  is  this  infuperable  ob- 
for  in  thofe  cafes,  fuppofe  where  red  is  reflcifled  and  jecllon,  that  it  explains  nothing,  unlefs  the  caafi  of 
violet  tranfmitted,  how  comes  it  to  pafs  that  the  red  the  fits  of  more  eafy  refledi.jn  and  tranfmiffion  be 
impinges  only  on  thofe  parts  when  the  waves  are  li-  held  as  legitimate,  namely,  that  tkey  are  produced  by 
fing,  and  the  violet  when  they  are  fubfiding?  the  uttdahtions  of  another  elajlic  fuid,  incomparably  more 

IV.  The  next  hypothefis  that  we  fliall  take  notice  fubtHe  than  light,  acling  upon  it  in  the  way  of  impulfe. 
of,  is  that  remarkable  one  of  Sir  Ifaac  Newton's  fits  The  fits  themfelves  are  matters  offaS},  and  no  way 
of  eafy  refleftion  and  tranfmiffion,  which  we  iliall  now  diiFerent  from  wl.at  we  have  endeavoured  to  account 
explain  and  e:;amine.  for:  but  to  admit  this  theory  of  them  would  be  to 

That    author,    as    far    as    we  can    apprehend  his  tranfgrefs    every  rule  of  philr.'')phifin'5-,   as  v.-e  have 

meaning  in  this  particular,  is  of  opinion,  that  light  fliown  them  to  be  fufceptible  of  explanation  from  ac- 

in  its  pailage  from  the  luminous  body,  is  difpofed  to  kaowledged  optical  laws, 
be  alternately  reflciSed  by  and  tranfmitted  through  any  ,        nr  1     t  n 

refraaing  furface  it  may  meet  with;  that  the'li  dif-  ^  ^-   ^f  "''  ^^■'^'^^  "f  Refeaion. 

pofitions   (which  he  calls //j-  of  eafy  rejlea  ion  and  eafy        The  fundamental  law  of  the  reflefton  of  light,  is,  ti  '1      u. 
tranfmiffion)    return    fucceUively    at    equal  intervals  ;  that   in  all  cafes  the  angle  of  reflection  is  equal  to  the  mcmsThw 
and    that    they  are    communicated    to  it  at  its  firft  angle  of  incidence.     This  is  found  by  experiment  toof'^':ncc- 
emiffion  out  of  the  luminous  body  it  proceeds  from,  be  the  cafe,  and  befides  may  be  demonftrated  maths- 1'"^"' 
probably  by  fome  very  fubtle  and   elaftic    fubftance  matically  from  the  laws  of  percufiion  in  bodies  p^r- 
diffufed  thiough  the  univerfe,  and  that  in  the  follow-  fcflly  elaflic.     The    axiom    therefore  h  'Ids  '.ro.id  in 
ing  manner.     As  bodies  fiiUing  into  water,  or  pafling  every  cafe  of  reflexion,  whether  it  be  from  plane  fur- 
through  the  air,  caufe  undulations  in  each,  fo  the  rays  faces   or   fpherical  on?s,  and  that  whether  they  are 
of  light  may  excite  vibrations  in  this  elaftic  fubftance.  convex  or  concave;  and  hence  the  fcvcn  foliowino-  pro- 
The  quicknefs  of  whicli  vibrations  depending  on  the  p"fitions  relating  to  the  refl^aion  of  li'^ht  from'pl^ne 
elafiiicity  of  the  medium   (as  the  quicknefs  of  the  vl-  and  fpherical  furfaces  may  be  deduced, 
brations  in  the  air,  v^hich  propagate  found,  depend        I.   Rays  of  light  refleacd  from  a  plane  furface  have 
folely  on  the  elafticity  of  the  air,  and  not  upon  the  tlie  fame  degree   of  inclination  to  one  another  that 
quicknefs  of  thofe  in  the  founding  body)  the  motion  of  their  refpective  incident  ones  have. — For  the  an-^le  of 
the  particles  of  it  may  be  quicker  than  that  of  the  rays :  refleaion  of  each  ray  being  equal  to  that  of  its  refnec- 
and  therefore,  when  a  ray  at  the  inftant  it  impinges  tive  incident  one,    it  is  evident,  that  each    rcfleaed 
upon  any  furface,  is  in  that  part  of  a  vibration  of  this  ray  will   have  the  fa.me  degree  of  inclination  to  ih;ic 
cladic  fubftance  which  confpires  with  its  motion,  it  portion  of  tlie  furface  from  whence  it  is  refleaed  that 
may  be    eafily  tianfmitted  ;  and  when  it  is  in   that  its  incident  one  has:  but  it  is  jiere  fuppofed,  that  all 
part  of  a  vibration  which  is  contrary  to  its  motion,  it  thofe  portions  of  furface  from  whence  the  rays  are  re- 
may  be  refleaed.     He    farther  fuppofes,  that  when  fleeted,  are  fituated  in  the  fame  plain;  confequently  the     ~ 

refleaed  rays  will  have  the  fame  degree  of  inclination 
to  each  other  that  their  incident  ones  have,  from  what- 
ever j.art  of  tlie  furface  they  are  refleaed. 

II.  Par.illel  rays  refleaed  from   a  concave  furface 
-To  illuftrate  thi?,  let  A  F 


are  rendered  converging.- 


light  falls  upon  the  furface  of  a  body,  if  it  be  not 
in  a  fit  cf  eafy  tranfraiiion,  every  ray  is  there  put 
into  one,  fo  that  when  they  come  at  the  other  fide 
(for  this  elafiic  fubftance,  eafily  pe!vadi:ig  the  pores 
of  bodies,  is  capable  of  the  fame  vibrations   within 

the  body  as  without  it),  the  rays  of  one  colonr  fhall    CD,    EB,    (fig.    i.)    reprefe 
be  in  a  fit  of  eafy  tranfmificn,  and  thofe  of  another    fidling  upon  the  concave 

in  a  fit  of  eafy  refleftion,  according  to  the   thickness    C.     To  the  points  F  and  B  draw  the  lines  CF,  CB  ;L3ws"ofr^- 
of  the  body,  the  intervals  of  the  fits  being  different    thefe  being  drawn  from  the  centre,  will  be  iicrperdi- fleflion 
in  rays  of  a   different  kind.     This  feems  to  account    cular  to  the  furface  at  thofe  po:ntj.     T'ne  incident  ray  f-o''^  i'^-^"- 
for  the  dilTerent  colours  of  the  bubble  and  thin   plate    CD  a'.fo  paOiag  through  the  centre,  v/iU  be  perpendi- "'"'  '^"■" 
of  air  and  water,  as  is  obvi.us  enough  ;  and  likewife    cularto  the  furi'ace,  and   therefore  will  return  after  re-  ^'■^' 
for  the  refleaion  of  light  at  the  fccond  furface  of  a    fleaion  in  the  fame  line;  but  the  obliqae  ravs    AF 

Q_q  2  '       and 


prefent    three    parallel    rays  ^^'^^^'x^ 
furface  FB,  whcfo  centre  is  ^^-^oV 
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of  and   llu  will  be  refledieJ  into  tlie  lines  FM  and  BM, 
'""•  fitniited  on  the  contrary  fide  of  ihcir  rcfijc-ctivc  pcr- 
pendicLilar  CF  and  CB.     They  will  dicefoie  proceed 
cor.ver"-ing  after  reflection  towards  fome  point,  as  M, 
in  ilie  line  CD. 

III.  Converging  rays  falling  on  the  like  furface, 
are  made  to  converge  more. — For,  every  thing  re- 
maining as  above,  let  GF,  HF,  be  the  incident  rays. 
Now,  beciuife  thefe  rays  have  larger  angles  cf  inci- 
dence than  tlie  parallel  ones  AF  and  EB  in  the  fore- 
going cafe,  their  angles  of  refleflion  will  alfo  be  larger 
than'thofe  of  the  others;  they  will  therefore  converge 
after  refleiaion,  fuppofe  in  the  lines  FN  and  BN,  ba- 
vin" their  point  of  concourfe  N  farther  fr.;m  the  point 
C  than  M,  that  to  v.-hich  the  parallel  rays  AF  and  EB 
converged  to  in  the  foregoing  cafe;  and  their  pre- 
cife  degree  of  ccnvergency  will  be  greater  than  that 
wherein  they  converged  before  refledcion. 

IV.  Diverging  rays  falling  upon  the  like  furface, 
are,  after  refleaion,  parallel,  diverging,  or  converging. 
If  they  diverge  from  the  focus  of  parallel  rays,  they 
then  become  parallel;  if  from  a  pcint  nearer  to  the 
furface  than  that,  tbcy  wiil  diverge,  but  in  a  lefs  de- 
gree tlian  before  reflection ;  if  from  a  point  between 
that  and  the  centre,  they  will  converge  after  reflec- 
tion, and  that  to  fome  point  on  the  contrary  fideof 
the  centre,  but  fituateu  farther  from  it  than  the  point 
from  which  they  diverged.  If  the  incident  rays  di- 
verge from  a  point  beyond  the  centie,  the  reflefled 
ones  will  converge  to  one  on  the  other  fide  of  it,  but 
nearer  to  it  than  the  point  they  diverged  from  ;  and 
if  they  diverge  from  the  centre,  they  will  be  reflected 
thither  again. 

1.  Let  them  diverge  in  the  lines  MF,  MB,  pro- 
ceeding from  E,  the  iociis  of  par.illel  rays  ;  then,  as 
the  parallel  rays  AF  and  EB  were  reflecled  into  the 
lines  FM  and  BM  (by  Prop.  II.),  thefe  rays  will  now 
en  the  contrary  be  reflefled  into  them. 

2.  Let  them  diverge  from  N,  a  poii.t  nearer  to  the 
furface  than  the  focus  of  parallel  rays,  they  will  then 
be  reflected  into  the  diverging  lines  FG  and  BH 
which  the  incident  rays  GF  and  HB  defcribed  that 
were  (hewn  to  be  reflected  into  them  in  the  fore- 
going propofition  ;  but  the  degree  wherein  they  di- 
vero-e  wiil  be  lefs  than  that  wherein  they  diverged  be- 
fore reflection. 

3.  Let  them  proceed  diverging  from  X,  a  point  be- 
tween the  focus  of  parallel  rays  and  the  centre ;  they 
then  make  lefs  angles  of  incidence  than  the  rays  MF 
and  IViB,  which  btcame  parallel  by  reflection :  they 
will  confequently  have  lefs  angles  of  reflection,  and 
proceed  therefore  converging  towards  fome  point,  as 
Y  ;  wh;ch  point  will  always  fall  on  the  contrary  fide 
of  the  centre,  becaufe  a  reflected  ray  always  falls  on 
the  contrary  fide  of  the  perpendicular  with  refpeft 
to  that  on  which  its  incident  one  t.'uls ;  and  of  con- 
fequence  it  will  be  farther  diltant  from  the  centre 
thanX. 

4.  If  the  incident  ones  diverge  from  Y,  they  will, 
a!"ter  refledtion,  converge  to  X  ;  thofe  which  were  the 
incident  rays  in  the  former  cafe  being  the  relleded 
ones  in  this.     And  Ldlly, 

5.  If  the  incident  rays  proceed  from  the  centre, 
they  fall  in  with  their  refpcflive  perperdiculars ;  and 
ior  that  reafon  are  refliftcd  thither  again. 
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V.  parallel   rays  redefleJ  from  a  convex  fjrface    Laws  of 
are    rendered    diverginjr. — For,    let  AB,    GD,  EF,  l^^tchon. 
(lig.  2,)  be  three  pai;:l!cl  rays   falling   ujjon  the  con-       prate"" j 
vex  furface   BF,  whole  centre  of  convexity  is  C,  and  CCCLIX. 
let  one  of  them,  viz.  GD,  be  perpendicular  to  the       '84 
furface.     Throui;h  B,  D,  and  F,  the  points  r.f  reflec-  f  ™ni^coii- 
tion,  draw  the  lines  CV,  CG,  and  CF;   which,  be- ^" ''"'»"• 
caufe  they  pafs  through  the  centre,   w:ll  he  perpendi- 

cul;;r  to  the  furface,  at  thefe  points.  The  incident 
ray  GD  being  perpendicular  !■>  the  furface,  will  re- 
turn after  refleftion  in  the  fame  line,  but  the  oblique 
ones  AB  and  EF  in  the  lines  BK  and  FL,  fltuated  o:i 
the  contrary  fide  of  their  refpeiftive  perpendiculars  BV 
and  FT.  They  will  therefore  diverge,  after  reflec- 
tion, as  from  fome  point  M  in  the  line  GD  produced  ; 
and  tliis  point  will  be  in  the  middle  between  D 
and  C. 

VI.  Diverging  rays  reflected  from  the  likes  furface 
arc  rendered  more  diverging. — For,  every  thing  re- 
maining as  above,  let  GB,  GF,  be  the  incident  rays. 
Thcf-  having  larger  angles  of  incidence  than  the  pa- 
rallel ones  AB  and  EF  in  the  preceding  cafe,  their 
angles  of  reflection  will  alfo  be  larger  th<an  theirs  : 
they  will  therefore  diverge  after  reflection,  fuppofe  in 
the  lines  BP  and  FQ^as  from  fjme  point  N,  farther 
from  C  than  tlie  point  M ;  and  the  degree  wherein 
they  will  diverge  will  be  greater  than  that  wherein 
thc<^  diverged  before  reflection. 

VII.  Converging  rays  reflected  from  the  like  fur- 
face, are  parallel,  converging,  or  diverging.  If  they 
tend  towards  the  focus  of  parallel  rays,  they  then  be- 
come parallel :  if  to  a  point  nearer  the  furface  than 
that,  they  converge,  but  in  a  lefs  degree  than  before 
reflection  ;  if  to  a  jjoiat  between  that  and  the  centre, 
they  will  diveige  after  reflection,  as  from  fome  poinc 
on  the  contrary  fide  of  the  centre,  but  fituated  far- 
ther from  it  than  the  point  they  converged  to  :  if  the 
incident  rays  converge  to  a  point  beyond  the  centre, 
the  reflected  ones  will  diverge  as  from  one  on  the  con- 
trary fide  of  it,  but  nearer  to  it  than  the  point  to 
which  the  incident  ones  converged;  and  if  the  inci- 
dent rays  converge  awards  the  centre,  the  reflected 
ones  will  proceed  as  from  thence. 

1.  Let  them  ccnveige  in  the  lines  KB  and  LF, 
tending  towards  M,  the  focus  of  parallel  rays  ;  then, 
as  the  parallel  rays  AB,  EF  were  reflected  i;ito  the 
lines  BK  and  FL  (by  Prop.  V,),  thofe  rays  will  now 
on  the  contrary  be  reflected  into  them. 

2.  Let  them  converge  in  the  lines  PB,  QF,  tending 
towards  N  a  point  nea.'er  the  furface  than  tae  focus  of 
parallel  rays,  they  will  then  be  reflected  into  the  con- 
verging lines  BG  and  FG,  in  which  the  rays  GB,  GF 
proceeded  that  were  fliown  to  be  reflected  into  tlieni  by 
the  laft  propofition :  but  the  degree  wherein  they  will 
converge  will  be  lefs  than  that  wherein  they  converged 
beloi'e  reflection. 

3.  Let  them  converge  in  the  lines  RB  and  SF  pro- 
ceeding towards  X,  a  point  between  die  focus  of  p.a- 
railel , rays  and  the  centre:  their  angles  of  incidence 
will  then  be  lefs  than  thofe  of  the  ravs  KB  and  LF, 
wh'.cli  became  parallel  after  reflection  ;  their  angles  of 
reflection  will  therefore  be  lefs  ;  on  which  account 
they  mufl;  ncie/farily  diverge,  fuppofe  in  the  lines 
Bti  and  FI,  for  fome  point,  as  Y;  which  point 
(by  Prop.  IV.)  will  fall  on  die  contrary  fide  of  tlie 

centre 
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Laws  of  centre  with  refpe^  to  X,  and  will  be  furtiier  from  it 
R.flcaion.  tli;iii  tliut. 

"  4.   If  t!:e  incident  niys  tend  towards  Y,  the  reflec- 

ted ones  will  diverge  as  from  X  ;  thole  which  were  tiie 
incident  ones  in  one  cafe  !;cinc;  the  refl.-sfled  ones  in  the 
other. 

5.  Laft'y,  if  the  incident  rays  converge  towards  tlic 
centre,  they  i'all  in  witli  their  refpeftive  peipendicu- 
lars ;  on  which  account  they  proceed  alter  refledlion 
as  from  the  centre. 

Wc  have  already  ohferved,  that  in  fome  cafes  there 
is  a  very  great  retlc<5linn  from  the  fecond  furface  of  a 
tianfparent  body.     The  degree  of  inchnaticm  necelfary 
to  caufe  a  total  refleflion  of  a  ray  at  the  ferond  fur- 
face  of  a  medium,  is  tliat  which  requires  that  the  re- 
frafled  angle   (fuppofuig  the  ray  to  pafs  out  there) 
fliould  be  equal  to  or  greater  than  a  right  one  ;  and 
confequently  it  depends  en  tlie  refraftive  power  of  the 
medium  through  which  the  riy  pades,  and  is  there- 
fore difFeient  in  different  media.     When  a  ray  paffcs 
through  glafs  furrounded  with  air,  and  is  inclined  to 
its  fecor.d   furface  under  an  angle  of  42   degrees  or 
more,  it  will  be  wholly  reflei?led  there.     For,  as  1 1  is 
to  17  (the  ratio  of  refraflion  out  of  glafs  into  air),  fo 
is  the  fine  of  an  angle  of  42  de-.rees  to  a  fourth  num- 
ber that  will  exceed  the  fine  of  a  right  angle.     From 
hence  it  follows,  that  v^  hen  a  ray  of  light  arrives  at 
the  fecond  iurface  of  a  tranfpirent  fubflance  with  as 
greater  a  greater  degree  of  obliquity  than  that  which 
is  neceffkry  to  make  a  total  refleiffion,  it  will  there  be 
all  returned  back  to  the  firft :  and  if  it  proceeds  to- 
wards that  with  as  great  an  obliquity  as  it  did  towards 
the  other  (which  it  wdl  do  it  the  furfaces  of  the  me- 
dium be  parallel  to  each  other),  it  will  there  be  all  re- 
flefled  again,  &c.  and  will  therefore  never  get  out, 
but  pafs  from  fide  to  fide,  till  it  be  wholly  fufR-cated. 
and  loll  within  tlie  body. — From  hence  may  arife  an 
obvious  inquiry,  hov%r  it  comes  to  pafs,  that  light  fall- 
ing very  obliquely  upon  a  glafs  window  from  witho'it, 
Ui'iuld  be  tranfmittcd  into  the  room.     In  anfwer  to  tliis 
it  mufl  be  confidered,  that  however  obliquelv  a  ray 
falls  upon  the  iurf.ice  of  any  medium  whofe  fides  are 
parallel  (as  thofe  of  the  glafs  in  a  window  arc),  it  will 
fuifer  fuch  a  degree  of  reiradion  in  entering  there, 
that  it  fiiall  fall  upon  the  fecond  with  a  lefs  obliquity 
than  that  which  is  neceffary  to  caufe  a  total  reflecffion. 
For  inftance,  let  the  medium  he  glafs,  as  fnppofed  in 
the  prefent  cafe:  then,  as  17  is  to    11    (the  ratio  of 
refrailion  out  of  air  into  glafs),  fo  is  the  fine  of  the 
largefl  angle  of  incidence  with  which  a  ray  can  fall 
upon  any  furface  to  the  fine  of  a  lefs  angle  than  that  of 
total  refleetion.     And  therefore,  if  the  fide-,  of  the  glafs 
be  parallel,  the  obliquity  with  which  a  ray  falls  upon 
the  firft  furface,  cannot  be  fo  great,  but  that  it  fliall 
pafs  the  fecond  wiihoutfuffering  a  total  rePiection  there. 
When  light  paifes  out  of  a  denfer  into  a.  rarer  me- 
dium, the  nearer  the  fecond  medium  approaches  the 
hrft  in    denfity   (rr  more    properly    in  its  refracflive 
power),  the  lef'^  of  it  will  be  reirafled  in  palling  Irom. 
one  totheot!;ei  ;  and  when  their  refraifling  powers  are 
equal,  all  of  it  wid  pafs  into  the  fecond  medium. 
The  above  propontions  may  be  all  mathematicaUy 

dii'.g-pr.ipo-  demi  nftrated  in  the  foUowirg  manner. 

fitions  dc-        Prop.  I.  Of  die  refleclionVf  rays  from  a  plane  fur- 

nionfiratcd  fj^^e. 

ticaVly."'^"       "  ^^■^^'■'^  ^^Y^  ^''1^  "F°^  ^  plane  furface,  If  they  di- 
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verge,  the  focus  of  the  redefled  rays  will  be  at  the  fame 
d  iiance  behind  the  furface,  tliat  the  radiant  point  be- 
fore it  :  if  they  converge,  it  will  be  at  tlie  fame  d'llancc 
iiefore  the  furface  that  tlie  imaginary  fucus  of  the  in- 
cident rays  is  behind  it." 

This  propofition  admits  of  two  cafes. 
Case  i.   Of  diverging  rays. 

DiiM.  Let  AB,  AC,  (fir.  3.)  be  two  diverging 
rays  incident  on  the  plaia  furface  DE,  the  one  perpen- 
dicularly, the  other  obliquely  :  the  perpendicular  one 
AB  will  be  rc.leifled  to  A,  proceeding  as  from  fome 
point  in  t!ie  line  AB  produced  ;  the  obaq'ae  one  AC 
will  be  reP.-fled  into  fome  line  a;  CF,  fucli  that  the 
point  G,  where  the  line  FG  produced  interfccls  the 
line  AB  produced  alfo,  fliall  be  at  an  equal  diftance 
from  the  fuiface  DE  v/ith  the  radiant  A.  For  the 
perpendicular  CH  being  drawn,  ACHand  HCFwill 
be  the  angles  of  incidence  and  refieftion  ;  which  being 
equal,  their  complem.ents  ACB  and  FCE  are  fo  too  : 
but  the  angle  BCG  is  equal  to  FCE.  as  being  vertical 
to  it:  therefore  in  the  triangles  ABC  and  GBC  the 
angles  at  C  are  equal,  the  fide  BC  is  common,  and 
the  angles  at  B  are  alfo  equal  to  each  other,  as  being 
right  ones  ;  therefore  the  lines  AB  and  BC,  which 
refpedl  the  equal  angles  at  C,  are  alfo  equal  ;  and  con- 
fequently the  point  G,  t!ie  focus  of  the  incident  rays 
AB,  AC,  is  at  the  fame  diftance  behind  the  iurface, 
that  the  point  A  is  before  it.  ^  E.  D. 
Case  2.  Of  converging- rays. 

This  is  the  converfe  of  the  former  cafe.  For  fuppo- 
fing  FC  and  AB  to  be  two  converging  incident  rays, 
CA  and  BA  will  be  therefledted  ones  (the  angles  of  in- 
cidence in  the  former  cafe  being  now  the  angler,  of  re- 
fleflion, and  •viceverfa),  having  the  point  A  for  their 
focus ;  but  this,  from  what  was  demonflrated  above, 
13  at  an  equal  diilance  from  the  refledling  furface  v.'iih 
the  point  G,  wliich  in  this  cafe  is  the  imaginary  focus 
of  the  incident  rays  FC  and  AB. 

Obs.  It  is  not  here,  as  in  the  refrailion  of  rays 
in  palfing  through  a  plane  furface,  where  fome  cf  the 
refradled  rays  proceed  as  from  one  point,  and  fome  as 
from  another :  but  they  all  proceed  after  reflection  as 
from  one  and  the  fame  point,  however  obliquely  they 
may  fall  upon  the  furface  ;  lor  v.-hat  is  here  demonftra- 
ted  of  the  ray  AC  holds  equally  of  any  other,  as  AI, 
AK,  &c. 

The  cafe  cf  parallel  rays  incident  on  a  plane  furface 
is  included  in  this  propofition  :  for  in  that  cafe  we  are 
to  fuppofe  the  radiant  to  be  at  an  infinite  diftance  from 
the  furface,  and  then  by  the  propofition  the  focus  of 
the  reflected  rays  will  be  fo  too  ;  that  is,  the  rays  will 
be  parallel  after  reflection,  as  they  were  before. 

Prop.  IT.  Of  the  refiedion  of  parallel  rays  from  a 
fpherical  iurface. 

"  When  parallel  rays  are  incident  upon  a  fpherical 
furface,  the  focus  of   the  refleifted  rays  will  be  the 
middle  point  between  the  centre  of  convexity  and  thc- 
furfice." 

This  propofition  admits  of  two  cafes. 
Case   1.     Of  parallel  rays  falhng  upon  a  ccnve:: 
furface. 

De-.i.  Let  AB,  DH,  (fig.  4.)  reprefent  two  pa- 
rallel rays  incident  on  the  convex  furface  BH,  the  one 
perpendicularly,  the  other  obliquely  ;  and  let  C  be  the 
centre  ol  conve  xity  ;  fuppofe  HE  to  be  the  refiecftcd  ray 
of  the  oblique  incident  one  DH  proceeding  as  from  F, . 
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a  point  in  the  line  AB  produced.  Through  the  point 
H  draw  the  hne  CI,  which  will  be  perpendicukr  to 
the  furfacc  at  that  point ;  and  the  angles  DHI  and 
IHE,  being  the  angles  of  incidence  and  rcfleiflion,  will 
be  equal.  To  the  former  of  tliefe,  the  angle  HCF  is 
equal,  the  lines  AC  and  1)H  being  parallel  ;  and  to  the 
latter  the  angle  CHF,  as  being  vertical ;  wherefore  the 
triangle  CFH  is  ifofceles,  and  confequently  the  fides 
CF  and  FK  are  equal:  but  fuppofing  BH  to  vaniih, 
FH  is  equal  to  FB  ;  and  therefore  upon  this  fuppofi- 
tion  FC  and  FB  are  equal,  that  is,  the  focus  of  the  re- 
flefled  rays  is  the  middle  point  between  the  centre  of 
convexity  and  the  furface.     ^  E.  D. 

Case  2.  Of  parallel  rays  falling  upon  a  concave  fur- 
face. 

Dem.  Let  AD,  DH,  (fig.  5.)  be  two  parallel 
rays  incident,  the  one  perpendicularly,  the  other  ob- 
liquely, on  the  concave  furlace  BH,  whofe  centre  of 
concavity  is  C.  Let  BF  and  HF  be  the  reflcfted  rays 
meeting  each  other  in  F  ;  this  will  be  the  middle  point 
between  B  and  C.  For  drawing  through  C  the  per- 
pendi.ular  CH,  the  angles  DHC  and  FHC,  being 
the  angles  of  incidence  and  refleaion,  will  be  equal, 
to  the  former  of  which  the  angle  HCF  is  equal,  as  al- 
ternate ;  and  therefore  the  triangle  CFH  is  ifofceles. 
Wierefore  CF  and  FH  are  equal:  but  if  we  fuppofe 
BH  to  vaniih,  FB  and  FH  are  alfo  equal,  and  there- 
fore CF  is  equal  to  FB  ;  that  is,  the  focal  diftance  of 
the  reflefled  rays  is  the  middle  point  between  the  cen- 
tre and  the  furface.     ^  E.  D. 

Obs.  It  is  here  obfervable,  that  the  farther  the 
line  DH,  either  in  fii'.  4.  or  5.  is  taken  from  AB, 
the  nearer  the  point  F  falls  to  the  furface.  For  the 
farther  the  point  FI  recedes  from  B,  the  larger  the 
triangle  CFH  will  become  ;  and  confequently,  fince 
it  is  always  an  ilofceles  one,  and  the  bafe  CH,  being 
the  radius,  is  everywhere  of  the  fame  length,  the  equal 
legs  CF  and  FH  will  lengthen  ;  but  CF  cannot  grow 
longer  unlefs  the  point  F  approach  towards  the  fur- 
face. And  the  farther  H  is  removed  from  B,  the 
fafter  F  approaches  to  it. 

This  is  the  reafon,  that  isrhenever  parallel  rays  are 
confideied  as  retleAed  from  a  fpherical  furface,  the 
diftance  of  the  oblique  one  from  the  perpendicular  one 
is  taken  fo  fmall  ivirh  refpeift  to  the  focal  diftance  of 
that  furface,  that  without  any  phyfical  error  it  may  be 
fuppofed  to  vanifh. 
1         From  hence  it  follows,  that  if  a  number  of  parallel 
rayslrom    rays,  as  AB,  CD,  EG,  &c.  fill  upon  a  convex  fur- 
afpiicrical  fjicg,  (as  Tg.  6.)  and  if  BA,  DK,  the  refleaed  rays  of 
lurlare  '-e-  jjjj  incident  ones  AB,  CD,  proceed  as  from  the  point 
ri"     F,  thofe  of  the  incident  ones  CD,  EG,  viz.  DK,  GL, 
will  proceed  as  from  N,  thole  oi  the  mcidentones  JtLLr, 
HI,  as  from  O,  &c.  becaufe  the  farther  the  incident 
ones  CD,  EG,  &c.  are  from  AB,  the  nearer  to  the 
furface  are  the  points  F,/,/,  in  the  line  BF,  from 
which  they  proceed  after  refleflion ;  fo  that  properly 
the  foci  of  the  refleaed  rays  BA,  DK,  GL,  &c.  are 
not  in  the  line  AB  produced,  but  in  a  curve  line  paf- 
finrr  '.hrough  the  points  F,  N,  O,  &c. 

The  fame  is  applicable  to  the  cafe  of  parallel  rays 
refleaed  from  a  concave  furface,  as  exprefled  by  the 
pricked  lines  on  the  other  half  of  the  figure,  where 
F(^,  RS,  TV,  are  the  incident  rays ;  QF,  S/,  V/, 
the  iefieaed  ones,  interfeaing  each  other  in  the  points 
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X,  Y,  and  F ;  fo  that  the  foci  of  thofe  rays  are  not    Law*  of 
in  the  line  FB,  but  in  a  curve  paffing  through  thofe  KxA^I'mii 
pointL.  _   .       .  187 
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the  revolution  of  a  parabola  about  its  axis  having  its  i-"scilin;; 
focus  in  the  point   F,  all  the  rays  refleaed  fr.,n)  the '^''°'"  "" 
convex  furface  would  have  proceeded  as  from  the  point  Y'Iyd  *"n  » 
F,  and  thofe  refleaed  from  the  concave  would  have  paracolic 
fallen  upon  it,    however  diflant    their  incident  ones  concave 
AB,  DH,  might  hive  been  from  each  other.     For  in  furface  are 
the  parabola,  all  lines  drawn  parallel  to  the  axis  make  a"f'flt"a«;d 
angles  with  the  tangents  to  the  points  where  they  cut  „°"l""* 
the  parabola  (that  is,  with  the  furface  of  the  parabo- 
la) equwlto  thofe  which  are  made  with  the  fame  tan- 
gents  by  lines  drawn  from  thence  to  the  focus ;  there- 
fore, it  the  incident  rays  defcribe  thofe  parallel  lines, 
the  refleaed  ones  will  necefl'arily  defcribe  thefe  other, 
and  fo  will  all  proceed  as  from,  or  meet  in,  the  fame 
point. 

Prop.  HI.  Of  the  refleaion  of  diverging  and  con- 
verging rays  from  a  fphei  ical  furface.  jgg 
"  When  rays  fall  upon  any  fpherical  furface,  if  they  Prnpor. 
diverge,  the  d'ftancc  ol  the  focus  of  the  redeaed  rays  tioi'^l  di- 
from  the  furface  is  to  the  dillance  of  the  radiant  point  ^?'"f       , 
from  the  fame   (or,  if  they  cimverge,  to  that  of  the ''^'^.''^g*", 
imaginary  focus  of  the  incident  rays),  as  the  dillance  uj  from  a 
of  the  focus  of  the  refleaed  rays  f/om  the  centre  is  to  iphencal 
die  diftance  of  die  radiant  point  (or  imaginary  focus  of  furfi"- 
die  incident  rays)  from  the  fame." 
This  propofition  admits  of  ten  cafes. 
Case  i.     Of  diverging  rays  falling  upon  a  convex 
furfacc. 

Dem.  Let  RB,  RD  (fig.  7.)  reprefcnt  two  di- 
verging rays  flowing  from  the  point  R  as  from  a  ra- 
diant, and  falling  the  one  perpendicularly,  the  other 
obliquely,  on  the  convex  furface  BD,  whofe  centre  is 
C.  Let  DE  be  the  reflefled  ray  of  the  incident  one 
RD,  produce  ED  to  F,  and  through  R.  draw  the  line 
RH  parallel  to  FE  till  it  meets  CD  produced  in  H. 
Then  will  the  angle  RK  D  be  equ.d  to  EDH  the  angle 
of  refleaion,  as  being  alternate  to  it,  and  therefore 
equal  alfo  to  R.DH  which  is  the  angle  of  incidence; 
wherefore  the  triangle  DRH  is  ifofceles,  and  confe- 
quently DR  is  equal  to  RH.  Now  the  lines  FD  and 
RH  being  parallel,  the  triangles  FDC  and  RHC  are 
fimilar,  (or,  to  exprefs  it  in  Euclid's  way,  the  fides  of 
the  triangle  RHC  arecutproportionably,  2  Elem.  6.): 
and  therefore  FD  is  to  RH,  or  its  equal  RD,  as  CF 
toCR;  but  BD  vaniihmg,  FD  ar,d  RD  diifer  not 
from  FB  and  RB  :  wherefore  FB  is  to  RB  :ilfo,  as 
CF  to  CR  ;  that  is,  the  diftance  of  the  focus  from  the 
furftce  is  to  the  diilance  of  the  radiant  point  from  the 
fame,  as  the  diftance  of  the  focus  from  the  centre 
is  to  the  diftance  of  the  radiant  from  thence.  ^ 
E.D. 

Case  2.  Of  converging  rays  falling  upon  a  concave 
furfacc. 

Dem.  Let  KD  and  CB  be  the  converging  inci- 
dent rays  having  their  imaginary  focus  in  the  point  R, 
which  was  the  radiant  in  the  foregoing  cafe.  Tiien 
as  RD  w^as  in  that  cafe  refleaed  into  DE,  KD  v.ill 
in  this  be  refleaed  into  DF ;  for,  fince  the  angles  of 
incidence  in  both  cafes  are  equal,  as  they  are  by  being 
vertical,  the  angles  of  refleaion  vvlil  be  fo  too ;  fo 
that  F  will  be  the  focus  of  the  refleaed  rays :  but  it 
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Laws  of  was  there  demonftrated,  that  FB  is  to  RB  as  CF  to 

Renediioi).  CR  ;  that  is,   the  dillance  of  the  focus  from  the  fur- 

'       "         face  is  to  the  diltance    (in    this    Cafe)    of  die  inia- 

ginary  focus  of  the  incident  rays,    as  the  diltance  of 

the    focus  frrim  the  centre  is   to  the  dillance  oi  the 

imaginary  focus  of  the  incident  rays  from  the  lame. 

^  ^-  ^- 

Case  3.     Of  converging  rays  falhng  upon  a  con- 
vex fuvface,  and  tending  to  a  point  between  the  focus 
of  parallel  rays  and  the  centre. 
Plate  DiiM.     Let  BD  (fig.  8.)  reprefent  a  convex  furfacc 

CCCLIX-j^rJiole  centre  is  C,  and  whole  locus  of  p.ualiel  rays  is 
P  ;  and  let  AB,  KD,  be  two  convergnig  rays  inci- 
dent upon  it,  and  having  their  imaginary  focus  at  R, 
a  point  between  P  and  C.  Now  becaufe  KD  tends 
to  a  point  between  the  focus  of  parallel  rays  and  the 
centre,  the  reflciled  ray  DE  will  diverge  from  fome 
point  on  the  other  fide  the  centre,  fuppofe  F  ;  as  ex- 
plained above  (p.  308.)  under  prop.  7.  Through  D 
draw  the  perpendicular  CD,  and  produce  it  to  H  ;  then 
will  KDH  and  HDE  be  the  angles  vi  incidence  and 
refledtion,  which  beii  g  equal,  their  vertical  ones  RDC 
aiid  CDF  wdi  be  fo  too,  and  therefore  the  vertex  cf 
the  trian,;le  RDF  is  bifefteJ  by  the  line  DC  :  where- 
fore (3  El.  6.)  FD  and  UR,  or  BD  vani:ning,  FB 
and  bR  aie  to  reach  other  as  FC  to  CR  ;  that  is,  the 
diftance  ol  the  foci  s  of  the  refle<fled  rays  is  to  tha:  of 
the  imaginary  fucus  of  the  incident  ones,  as  the  di- 
ftaHce  of  the  former  from  the  centre  is  to  the  diltance 
ol  the  Litter  from  the  fame.     ^  E.  D. 

Case  4.  Ol  diverging  rays  tailing  upon  a  concave 
furface,  and  proceeding  Irom  a  point  between  the  fo- 
cus of  parallel  rays  and  the  ceritre. 

Dem.  Let  RB,  RD,  (fig.  8.)  be  the  diverging  rays 
incident  up'Oi  the  concave  furtace  BD,  having  their 
radiant  point  in  tlie  point  R,  the  imaginary  focus  of 
the  incident  rays  in  the  foreyoing  cafe.  Then  as 
KD  was  in  that  cafe  reflefted  into  DE,  RD  will 
now  be  leflefted  into  DF.  But  it  v/as  there  dem>n- 
ftrated,  that  FB  and  RB  are  to  each  other  as  CF  to 
CR;  that  is,  the  diftance  cf  the  focus  is  to  that  of 
the  radiant  as  the  diftance  of  the  former  fn  m  the 
centre  is  to  the  diftance  of  the  latter  from  the  fame. 
^E.  D. 

The  angles  of  incidence  and  reflexion  being  equal, 
it  is  evident,  that  if,  in  any  cafe,  the  reflLded  riy  be 
made  the  incident  one,  the  incident  will  become  the 
reflefled  one  ;  ar.d  therefore  the  four  f  llowing  cafes 
m.iy  be  confidered  relpe<flively  as  the  converfe  ol  the 
four  f  regoing  ;  for  in  each  of  them  the  inc. dent  rays 
are  fupp  led  to  coincide  with  the  reflefted  ones  in  the 
other.  Or  they  may  be  denionftrated  independently 
of  them  as  follows. 

Case  5.  Of  converging  rays  falling  upon  a  con- 
vex fuslace,  and  tending  to  a  point  nearer  the  furface 
than  the  focus  of  parallel  rays. 

Dem.  Let  ED,  RB  (fig.  7.)  he  the  converging 
rays  incident  upon  the  convex  furface  BD  while 
centre  is  C,  and  focus  of  parallel  rays  is  P ;  and  let 
the  imaginary  focus  of  the  incident  rays  be  at  F,  a 
point  between  B  and  P;  and  let  DR  be  the  refleiiled 
ray.  Fn  m  C  and  R  draw  the  lines  CH,  RH,  the 
one  paffing  through  D,  the  other  parallel  to  FE. 
Then  will  I  he  angle  RHD  be  equal  to  HDE  the 
angle  of  incidence,  as  alternate  to  it ;  and  therefore 
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equal  to  HDR,  the  angle  of  reflexion  :  wlicrefore  I-j'-' 
tlie  traingle  HDR  is  ifofceles,  and  confeqiiently  DR'^"-"' 
is  equal  to  RH.  Nov/  the  lines  FD  and  RH  being 
parallel,  the  triangles  FDC  and  RHC  aic  fimilar  ; 
and  therefore  RH,  or  RU  is  to  FD  as  CIl  to  CF :  but 
BD  vanilhing,  RD  and  FD  coincide  with  RB  and  FB, 
wherefore  RB  is  to  FB  as  CR  to  CF;  that  is,  the 
diftance  of  ihe  focus  from  the  furface  is  to  the  diftance 
of  the  imaginary  focus  of  the  incident  rays,  as  the 
diftance  of  the  focus  from  the  centre  is  to  the  dillance 
of  the  imaginary  focus  of  the  incident  rays  from  the 
fame.     ^  E.  D. 

Case  6.  Of  diverging  rays  falling  upon  a  concave 
furface,  and  proceed  ng  from  a  point  between  the  fo- 
cus of  parallel  rays  and  the  furface. 

Dem.  Let  FD  and  FB  reprefent  two  divergin"'  rays 
flowing  from  the  point  F  as  a  radiant,  which  v.ms  the 
imaginary  focus  of  the  incident  rays  in  tlie  f.ire:.;oin'» 
ca.fe.  Then  as  ED  was  in  that  cafe  reflefted  into  DR, 
FD  will  be  refleiSed  into  DK  (fir  the  reafon  men- 
tioned in  Cafe  2.),  fo  that  the  refleifled  ray  will  pro- 
ceed as  from  the  point  R :  but  it  was  denionftrated  in 
the  cafe  immediately  foregoing,  that  RB  is  to  FB  as 
CR  to  CF  ;  that  is,  the  diftance  of  the  focus  from  the 
furface  is  to  that  oi  tlie  radiant  from  the  fame,  as  the 
diftance  of  the  former  from  the  centre  is  to  that  of  the 
lactrr  from  the  fame.     ^  E.  D. 

Case  7.  Of  converging  rays  falling  upon  a  convex 
furface,  and  tending  towards  a  p  'int  beyond  the 
centre. 

Dem.  Let  AB,  ED  (fig.  8.)  be  the  incident  rays 
tending  to  F,  a  point  beyond  die  centre  C,  and  let 
DK  be  the  refleded  ray  of  the  incident  one  ED. 
Then  becaufe  the  incident  ray  ED  tends  to  a  point 
beyond  the  centre,  the  refleded  ray  DK  will  proceed 
as  from  one  on  the  contrary  lide,  lupp'.fe  R;  as  ex- 
plained above  under  Prop.  VH.  Tnrough  D  draw 
the  perpendicular  CD,  and  produce  it  to  H.  Then  will 
EDH  and  HDK  be  the  angles  of  incidence  and  re- 
fled^on;  winch  being  equal,  their  vertical  ones  CDF 
and  CDR  will  be  fo  too:  confequently  tiie  vertex  of 
the  tiiangle  FDR  is  bifeded  by  the  line  CD:  where- 
fore, RD  is  to  DF,  or  (3  Elem.  6.)  BD  vanilhing, 
RBistoBFas  RCtoCF;  that  is,  the  diftance  of  the 
focus  of  the  refleded  rays  is  to  that  of  the  imaginary 
focus  of  the  incident  rays,  as  the  diftance  of  the  former 
from  the  centre  is  to  the  diftance  of  the  latter  from  the 
fame.     SK  E.  D. 

Case  8.  Ot  diverging  rays  falling  upon  a  concave 
furface,  and  proceeding  from  a  point  beyond  the  cen- 
tre. 

Dem.  Let  FB,  FD,  be  the  incident  rays  having 
their  ra  li ant  in  F,  the  imaginary  focus  of  the  incident 
rays  in  the  foregoing  cafe.  Tlien  as  ED  was  in  that 
cafe  refleded  into  DK,  FD  will  how  be  reflt'dsd  into 
DR ;  fo  that  R  will  be  the  focus  oS'  the  refleded  ravs. 
But  it  was  demnnftrated  in  the  foregoing  cafe,  that 
RB  is  to  FB  as  RC  to  CF;  that  is,  i!,e  di.ftanre  of 
tlie  focus  of  the  refleded  rays  from  the  furface  is  to 
tlie  diftance  uf  the  radiant  from  tlie  fame,  a's  the  di- 
ftance of  the  focus  of  the  refleded  rays  fi",  m  he  cen- 
tre is  to  the  diftance  of  the  radiant  from  thence,  j^, 
E.  D. 

Tlie  two  remaining  cafes  may  be  C'lnfidered  as  the, 
cor.vcrfe  of  thole  und^r  Prop.  II.  (p.  309,310.),  becaufe 
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Laws  of  i.h'.  incident  rays  In  thefc  are  the  refltc^eJ  ones  In  tbem ; 

Rcileaion.  or  they  may  be  clemonllrated  in  the  fame  ni.iuacr  nm'-Ii 
"''        the  foregoing;,  as  follows. 

Casb  9.  Converging  rays  falling  upon  a  convex  fur- 
face,  and  tending  to  the  focus  of  p.iralicl  rays,  become 
parallel  afrer  reHciflion. 
i;ifw    ,       Dem.     Let  ED,  KB   (fig.  7-)  reprefent  tv/o  con- 

CCCLIX.  ^,g  -j^jj  ^^yj  incident  on  the  convex  furiace  BD,  and 
tending  towards  F,  which  we  will  now  fuppofe  to  be 
the  focus  of  pirulkl  rays;  and  let  DR  be  the  rcfleft- 
ed  r;iy,  and  C  the  centre  of  convexity  of  the  refl=fting 
iurfacc.  Through  C  draw  the  line  CD,  and  produce 
it  to  H,  drawing  RH  parallel  to  ED  produced  to  F. 
Now  it  has  been  demc  nitrated  (Cafe  5.  where  the  in- 
cident rays  are  fuppofed  to  tend  to  the  point  F),  that 
RB  is  to  FB  as  RC  to  CF ;  but  F  in  this  Cafe  being 
fuppofed  to  be  the  focus  of  parallel  rays,  ic  is  the 
middle  point  between  C  and  B  (by  Frop.  II.),  and 
therefore  FB  and  FC  are  equal ;  and  confequently  the 
two  other  terms  in  the  proportion,  vix.  RB  and  RC, 
mud  be  fo  too  ;  which  can  only  be  upon  the  fuppofition 
that  R  is  at  an  infinite  dillance  from  B  ;  that  i«, 
that  the  refleded  rays  BR  and  DR  be  parallel.     ^ 

£.D. 

Cash  10.  Diverging  rays  falling  upon  a  concave 
fnrface,  and  proceeding  from  th;  focus  of  parallel  rays, 
become  parudel  after  relhclion. 

Di-M.  Let  RD,  RB  (llg.  8.),  be  two  diverging 
rays  incident  upon  the  concave  furface  BD,  as  fupp<i- 
fed  in  C.-.fe  ^..  where  it  was  demonftrated  that  FB  is 
to  RB  as  CF  to  CR.  But  in  the  prefcnt  cafe  RB  and 
CR  are  equ.il,  becaufe  R  is  fuppofed  to  be  the  locus 
ot  paralkl  rays ;  therefore  FB  and  FC  are  fo  too  : 
which  cannot  be  unlefs  F  be  taken  at  an  infinite  di- 
ilance  from  B  ;  that  if,  unlefs  the  reflected  rays  BF 
and  DF  be  paralkl.     ^  £.  D. 

Obs.  It  is  here  obfervabie,  that  in  the  cafe  of  di- 
verging rays  falling  upon  a  ccnvex  furface  (fee  fig.  7.), 
the  farther  the  point  D  is  taken  from  B,  the  nearer 
the  point  F,  the  focus  of  the  reflected  rays,  approaches 
to  B,  whil;  the  radiant  P.  remains  the  fame.  For  it 
is  evident  from  the  curvature  of  a  circle,  that  the  point 
D  (fig.  9.)  may  be  taken  lb  far  from  B,  that  the  re- 
flected ray  DE  Aall  proceed  as  from  F,  G,  K,  or 
even  fiom  B,  or  from  any  pcint  between  B  and  R  ; 
and  (he  farther  it  is  taken  from  B,  the  falter  the  point 
from  which  it  proceeds  approaches  towards  R  :  as 
will  eafily  appear  if  w^e  draw  feveral  incident  rays  with 
their  refpective  refleded  ones,  in  fuch  manner  that 
the  angles  of  refieition  may  be  all  equal  to  their  re- 
fpe<tive  angles  ot  incidence,  as  is  done  in  the  figure. 
The  like  is  applicable  to  any  of  the  other  cafes  of  di- 
verging or  converging  rays  incident  upon  a  fpherical 
furface.  This  is  the  reafon,  that  when  rays  are 
confidered  as  refleded  from  a  fpherlcal  furface,  the 
diftance  of  the  oblique  rays  from  the  perpendicular  one 
is  taken  fo  fmall,  that  it  may  be  fuppofed  to  va- 
nifh. 

Froiri  hence  it  follows,  that  if  a  number  of  diver- 
ging ra^s  are  incident  upon  the  convex  lurface  BD  at 
the  feveral  points  B,  D,  D,  &c.  they  Ihall  not  pro- 
ceed after  refleilion  as  from  any  point  in  the  line  RB 
produced,  but  as  from  a  curve  line  pafiing  through 
the  feveral  points  "P,/,/,  &c.  The  fame  is  applicable 
in  all  the  other  cafes. 
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Had  tlie  curvature  BD   (fi^.  ?•)  ''e«n  byperboli- 
cal,  havirig  its  foi.i  in  R  and  F;  then  11  being  ihera-  Rcflc&ion. 
diant   (or  the  iitiajiinary  focus  of  incident  rays),  F  "      ' 

would  have  been  the  focus  of  the  relle.ted  one?,  and 
v:cc  itrfa,  however  didant  the  points  B  and  D  ni'ght 
be  taken  iroin  each  other.  In  like  manner,  had  the 
curve  BD  (fig.  8.)  been  ellipt;':al,  having  its  foci  in 
F  and  R,  '.he  one  of  thefe  being  made  the  radiant  [or 
imaginary  focus  of  incident  rays),  the  other  would 
have  been  the  locus  of  refleded  ones,  and  v'xe  rerfa. 
For  both  in  the  hyperbola  and  ellipl'js,  lines  drawn 
from  each  cf  their  foci  through  any  point  make  equal 
angles  with  the  tangent  to  that  point.  Thercf<.re,  if 
the  incident  rays  proceed  to  or  from  one  of  their  foci, 
the  relleifted  ones  will  all  proceed  as  from  or  to  the 
other.  So  that,  in  order  that  diverging  or  convergin<» 
rays  may  be  accurately  reflected  to  or  from  a  point, 
the  reflefting  furface  mull  be  form.cd  by  the  rcvolu- 
ticn  oi  sn  b-jpcr'.ola  about  its  longer  axis,  when  the 
incident  rays  are  fuch,  tliat  their  radiant  or  imaginary 
focus  of  incident  rays  Ihall  fall  on  one  fide  of  the  furface, 
and  the  tocus  of  the  reflected  ones  on  the  other:  when 
they  are  both  to  fall  on  the  fame  fide,  it  muft  be  form- 
ed by  the  revolution  of  an  eliipfis  about  its  longer  axis, 
liowever,  upon  account  of  the  great  facility  with 
which  fpherica!  furtaces  are  fcrm.ed  in  ccmparifon  cf 
that  with  which  furfaces  formed  by  die  revolution  of 
any  of  the  conic  leiillons  about  their  axes  are  made, 
the  latter  are  very  rarely  ufed.  Add  to  this  another 
inconvenience,  -Siz.  that  the  foci  cf  thefe  curves  being 
mathematical  points,  it  is  but  one  point  of  the  furface 
of  an  objed  that  can  be  placed  in  any  of  them  at  a 
time  ;  fo  that  it  is  only  in  theory  that  furfaces  formed 
by  the  revolution  of  thefe  curves  about  their  axes  ren- 
der reflection  perfect.  jg 

Now,  becaufe  the  focal  diftance  of  rays  reflected  from  Method  of 
a  fphericil  furface  cannot  be  found  by  the  analogy  fiudinsj  the 
laid  down   in  the  third  propofiticn,  without  making  f°'^l  "^'f- 
ufe  of  the   quantity  fought;  we  fhall  here  give  an  in-  """  "^ 
fiance  whereby  the  method  of  doing  it  in  all  others  ^^l\ll  '^  " 
will  readHy  appear.  _  convf i  fur. 

Prob.    Let  it  be  required  to  find  the  focal  diftance  face, 
of  diverging  rays  incident  upon  a  convex  furface,  whofe 
radius  ot  convexity  is  5  parts,  and  the  ditlance  cf  the 
radiant  from  the  furface  is  20. 

Sol.  Call  the  focal  diftance  fought  .v;  then  will  the 
diftance  of  the  focus  trom  tlie  centre  be  5 — x,  and  tisat 
of  the  radiant  from  the  fame  25.  therefore  by  prop.  3. 
vre  have  the  following  proportion,  -viz.  x  ;  20  :  :  5 — 
.t  :  25  ;  and  multiplying  extremes  together  and  means 
together,  we  have  25  .v,=  ioo — 20*:,  which,  after  due 
leduitlon,  gives  xz=\°y. 

If  in  any  cafe  it  ihould  happen  that  the  value  cf  x 
fhould  be  a  negative  quantity,  tire  focal  p  jint  muft: 
then  be  taken  on  the  contrary  lide  of  the  furface  to 
that  on  which  it  was  fuppoled  that  it  would  fall  in 
Rating  the  problem. 

If  letters  infttad  of  figures  had  been  made  ufe  of  in 
the  foregoing  folution,  a  geneial  theorem  might  have 
been  raifed,  to  have  determined  the  focal  dnlance  of 
refleifled  rays  in  all  cafes  wliatever.  See  this  done  in 
Suppl.  to  Gregory's  Optics,  2d  edit.  p.  i  12. 

Becaufe  it  was,  in  the  preceding  fe^fticn,  obferved, 
that  different  incident  rays  though  tending  to  or  from 
oi;e  point,  would  after  refr.^.flion  proceed  to  or  from 
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Jiffercnt  point<^,  a  metliod  was  lliere  infcrted  of  dcter- 
niining  tlie  diiiiiid  pt.ir.t  whicli  each  ftpanilc  ray  en- 
tering a  fpherical  luiface  converges  to,  or  diverges 
from;  ;ifter  rcliaiftion:  the  fame  has  been  obfcrved 
here  with  regard  to  rays  reflected  from  a  fpherical 
fiutacc  (fee  Obf.  in  Cale  2.  and  Cafe  10.)  But  the 
method  of  determining  the  diftin>ft  point  to  or  from 
which  any  given  incident  ray  proceeds  after  refie.5lion, 
is  mucli  more  iimple.  It  is  only  necelfary  to  draw 
the  rcfl'efled  ray  fuch,  that  the  angle  of  refledlion 
may  be  equal  to  the  angle  of  incidence,  which  will 
determine  the  point  it  proceeds  to  or  from  in  any  cafe 
whatever. 

§  3.     Of  the  Appearance  of  Bodies  f-cn  by  Lhht  reflcScd 
fro;n  plane  and  fph-.rical  Surfaces. 

Whatever  has  been  faid  concerning  the  appear- 
ance of  bodies  feen  by  refradled  light  through  lenfes, 
refpeols  alfo  the  appearance  ot  bodies  feen  by  reflec- 
tion. But  befid  s  thefe,  there  is  one  thing  peculiar  to 
images  by  refieftion,  viz.  that  each  point  in  the  re- 
prefentation  of  an  objeft  made  by  reHecflion  appears 
fitnated  fnmewhere  in  an  infinite  right  line  that  pafTes 
through  its  correfpondent  point  in  the  objcfl,  and  is 
perpendicular  to  the  reflecting  furface. 

The  truth  of  this  appears  fufficiently  from  the  pro- 
pofitions  formerly  laid  down  :  in  each  of  which,  rays 
flowing  from  any  radiant  point,  are  fhown  to  proceed 
after  refleftion  to  or  from  fonre  point  in  a  line  that 
paffes  through  the  faiJ  radiant,  and  is  perpendicular 
Plate  to  the  reflecting  furface.  For  inftance  (fig.  i,),  rays 
CCCLIX,  flowing  from  Y  are  collected  in  X,  a  point  in  the  per- 
pendicular CD,  which,  being  produced,  palFes  through 
y  :  again  (fig.  2.),  rays  flowing  from  G,  proceed, 
after  rcfleftion,  as  from  N,  a  point  in  the  perpendicu- 
lar CD,  which,  being  produced,  paiTes  through  G  ; 
and  fi>  ot  the  reft. 

This  obfervation,  hov,'ever,  except  where  an  objeft 
is  feen  by  reflexion  from  a  plain  furfrce,  relates  only 
to  thofe  cafes  where  the  reprefentation  is  made  by 
means  of  fuch  rays  as  fall  upon  the  reflecfting  fiirface 
■with  a  very  fmall  degree  of  obliquity  ;  beeaufe  fuch 
as  fail  at  a  confiderable  diftance  from  the  perpendicu- 
lar, proceed  not  after  refleftion  as  from  any  point  in 
that  perpendicular,  but  as  irom  other  points  iltuated 
in  a  certain  curve,  as  hath  already  been  explained  ; 
upon  which  account  thefe  rays  are  neglected,  as  ma- 
king a  contufed  and  deformed  reprefentation.  And 
therefore  it  is  to  be  remembered,  that  however  the  fi- 
tuation  of  the  eye  with  refpeit  to  the  object  and  reflec- 
ting furface  may  be  reprefented  in  the  ibllowing  fi- 
gures, it  is  to  be  fuppo!ed  as  fituated  in  fuch  a  man- 
ner with  refpeft  to  the  objeft,  that  rays  flowing  from 
thence  and  entering  it  after  refleclion,  may  be  fuch 
only  as  fall  with  a  very  fmall  degree  of  obliquity  up- 
on the  furface  ;  that  is,  the  eye  muft  be  fuppofed  to 
be  placed  almoft  direiftly  behind  the  ol;je>.^,  or  be- 
tween it  and  the  refleifting  furface.  The  reafon  why 
it  is  U't  always  fo  placed,  is  only  to  avoid  confufion 
ino  in  the  figures. 
The  ap-  I.  When  an  objeft  is  feen  by  refleflion  from  a  plane 

pear  .lice  of  furf;i(-c,  tlie  image  of  it  appears  at  the  fame  diftance 
fl'a'd  ""  b«-hiiid  the  furface  th.it  the  olijea  is  placed  before  it, 
from  plane  °''  ''"^  '^M'ne.  m.agnitude  therewith,  and  directly  oppo- 
furlaces.        fite  to  it. 
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To  explain  tliis,  let  AB  (fig.  10.)  reprcfent  an  ob-  T^<=  -'^r- 
jea  feen  by  reflection  from  liie  i)lain  furface  SV  ;  and  pi^^'^ncc 
let  the  rays  AF,  AG,  hi  fo  inclined  to  the  fnff''ce,  ^.^^J,''i,'''p'^, 
that    they    fhall  enter  an  eye  at  H  after  rcfietfiion  ;  fl'c'aion.  *' 
and  let  AE  be  perjicndicular  to  the   furface  :    then  — v— — ' 
by  the  obfervation  juft  mentioned,  the  point  A  will 
appear  in  fom'r  part  of  the  line   AE  produced,  fjp- 
pofe  I;  that  is,  the  o'L:lique  rays  AF  and  AC^will 
proceed  after  refledirn  as  from  that  punt;  and  fur- 
ther, beeaufe  the  reflcfted  rays  FH,  GK,  will  have 
the  fame  degree  of  inclination  to  one  anoihei  that  their 
incident  ones  have,  that  point  muft  neceflaiily  be  at  the 
fame  diftance  from  the  farface  that  the  point  A  is;  the 
reprefentati  in  therelbre  of  the  point  A  will  be  at  the 
fame   dillance  beliind  the  furtace  that  the  point  itfelf 
is  before  it,  and  directly  oppnfite  to  it:  cnnfequently, 
fince  the  like  may  be  (hewn  ol^  the  point  B,  or  of  any- 
other,  the  whole  image  IM  will  app -ar  at  the  fame 
diftance  behind  the  fuiface  ti-at  the  obj;ft  is  before  it, 
and  diri-dlly  oppoiite  to  it;  and  becauf;  th;  lines  AI, 
BM,  which  .ire  perpendicular  to  the  plain  furface,  are 
for  that  reafon  parallel  to  each  other,  it  will  alfo  be  of 
the  fame  magnitude  therewith.  j.j 

II.  When  an  objeft  is  feen  bj  refleftion  from  a  con-  From  con- 
vex furtace,  its  image  appears  nearer  to  the  fuiface.  vex  fur- 
and  lefs  than  the  objetl.  ficcs;anj 

Let  AB  (fig.  12.)  reprefent  the  objeft,  SV  a  reflec- 
ting furface  whofe  centre  of  cojivexity  is  C  :  and  let 
the  rays  AF,  AG,  be  fo  inclined  to  the  furface,  that 
at'ter  refledlion  therefrom,  they  ftiall  enter  the  eye  at 
H  :  and  let  AE  be  pcrpjndicular  to  the  furface; 
then  will  the  oblique  rays  AF,  AG,  proceed  after 
reflexion  as  from  fome  point  in  the  line  AE  produced, 
fuppofe  from  I ;  which  point,  b;cauf;  the  refleded 
rays  will  diverge  more  than  the  incident  ones,  muft  be 
nearer  to  tlie  furface  than  to  the  point  A.  And  fince 
the  fame  is  alfo  true  of  the  rays  which  flow  from  B, 
or  any  other  point,  the  reprefentation  IM  will  be  near- 
er to  the  furlace  than  the  objeft;  and  becaule  it  is 
terminated  by  the  perpendiculars  AE  and  BF,  which 
incline  to  each  other,  as  concurring  at  the  centre,  it 
will  alfo  appear  lefs.  j.^ 

III.  When  an  objeft  is  feen  by  refleftion  from  a  From  con- 
concave  furiace,  the  reprefentation  of  it  is  various,  both  cave  fur- 
with  regard  to  its  magnitude  and  fituation,  according  '^'"^"" 

as  tlie  diftance  of  the  objeft  from  the  reflefting  furface 
is  greater  or  lefs. 

I.  When  the  objeft  is  nearer  to  the  furface  than  it? 
f:cus  of  parallel  rays,  tlie  image  ia'ls  on  the  oppofit; 
fide  of  the  furface,  is  more  diftant  from  it,  and  larger 
than  the  objeft. 

Thus,  let  AB  (fig.  13.)  be  the  objeft,  SV  the  re- 
flefting furface,  F  the  focus  of  parallel  rays,  and  C 
its  centre.  Through  A  and  B,  the  extremities  of 
the  objeft,  draw  the  lines  CE,  CR,  which  will  bs 
perpendicular  to  the  furface  ;  and  let  the  ravs  AR, 
AG,  be  incident  upon  fuch  points  of  it  that  they  fliall 
be  reflefted  into  an  eye  at  H.  Nov,',  beeaufe  the  ra- 
diant points  A  and  B  are  nearer  the  furface  th'in  F 
the  f  .cus  of  parallel  rays,  the  re.'lected  rays  will  di- 
verge, and  will  therefore  proceed  as  from  fome  points 
on  the  oppofite  lidc  of  the  furface;  which'points,  by  the 
obfervation  laid  down  at  the  beginning  of  this  fecti.in, 
will  be  in  t'.e  perpendiculars  AE,  BR,  produced, 
fuppofe  in  I  and  M  ;  but  they  will  diverge  in  a  lets 
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dcj-rce  ilnu  their  incident  ores  (fee  the  iiropofiti^n    face  SV ;  through  the  centre  and  the  point  R  draw  The  Ap. 
mil  referred  to);  and  therefore  the  f;iid  points  will    the  line  Cll,  which  will  be  perpendicular  to  the  ve-Vj'-'J"'';^ 
be  ftr'.her  from  the  furf  .ce  than  the  points  A  and    flcding  fuiface  ;  j(  in  tl;-;  points  AR  and  liR,  and  let  f,,^'!,'''^)? , 
B.     The  imare  therefore  will  bs  on  the  pppofilc  fide     AR  rjprefent  a  ray  flowing  fiorn  A  ;  this  wiil  be  re-  ,\'"^,J„   ^ 
of  the  fnri.ice"^  v.ith  refpedl  to  the  oljeit :   it  will  be     flc-aed  into   RS  :  for  C  beir^g  the  middle  point  be   from  diffe- 
more  difta-t  than  it ;  and  confeqnently  being  termi-    tweea  A  and  B,  the  an'^lcs  ARC  and  CRB  are  equal;  rent  Sur- 

na'ed  by  the  perpendicular  CI  and  CM,  it  will  aUb    and  a  ray  from  B  wWi  likevvifc  be  reflcfccd  to  A;  and  f»^'e»- 

te  larger.  theref  re  the  portion  of  ihe  image  will  be  inverted  " 

2.  Wh^n  the  o'-jciS  is  placed  in  the  focus  of  paral-  with  refpeit  to  that  of  the  oHj.-it. 
lei  rays,  the  reflected  rays  enter  the  eye  parallel ;  in 
which  c  fe  ihs  image  ought  to  appear  at  an  infinite 
diftar.ce  behind  the  refledting  fuiiace:  but  the  repre- 
fentation  of  it,  for  the  like  reaions  that  were  given 
in  the  foregoing  care,  being  large  and  dillinfl,  we 
judge  it  not  much  fjrthcr  from  the  furface  th  in  the 
ini.itie, 


In  this  prcpofition  it  is  to  be  fnpfofcd,  th.'.t  the 
objoft  AB  is  fj  fitiiated  with  re;"pefl  to  tlie  reflecling 
furface,  that  the  ang'e  ACR  may  he  right ;  for  other- 
wile  tlie  angles  ARC  and  BRjC  wii!  not  be  equal,  and 
part  of  the  image  will  thcretore  fall  upon  the  object 
and  part  off. 

6.  If  in  any  of  the  three  lad  cufes,  in  "each  of 
3.  When  the  objefl  is  placed  between  the  focus  of  -which  the  image  is  formed  on  tlie  fime  fide  of  the  re- 
parallel  rays  and  tl;e  centre,  the  image  falls  on  the  flefling  furface  with  the  obj  ■&,  the  eye  he  fitup.ted  far- 
oppofite  fide  cf  the  centre,  is  larger  tlian  the  objifl,  and  ther  frt  m  the  furf  .ce  t.I:an  the  place  where  the  image 
in  an  inverted  poiition.  falU,  the  rays  of  each  pe;  cil,  crol^ng  each  other  in 

Tluis  let  AB  ffig.  14  )  reprefent  the  ohjeciV,  SV  the  fcveral  p'  ints  of  the  im;^ge,  will  enter  the  eye  as 
the  reflecting  furface,  F  its  focus  of  parallel  rays,  and  from  a  real  (bjeft  fituated  there  ;  fo  that  the  image 
C  its  centre.  Through  A  and  B,  the  extremities  of  will  appear  pendulous  in  the  air  between  the  eye  and 
the  obieft',  draw  the  lines  CE  and  CN,  which  will  be  the  reflecting  futf  ice,  and  in  the  poluion  v/herein  it 
perpendicular  to  the  furface;  and  let  AR,  AG,  be  a  is  formed,  viz.  inveited  with  refpecl  to  the  cbjefl,  in 
pencil  of  rays  flowinp-  i'rom  A.  The'e  rays  proceed-  tlie  fame  manner  that  an  image  f^.tm^d  by  refralcd 
in?  from  a  point  beyond  the  focus  of  parallel  rays,  will  light  appears  to  an  eye  placed  beyond  it ;  vhich  was 
after  reflection  converge  towards  fom.e  point  on  the  fully  explained  under  Prop.  IV.  (p.  304.),  and  there- 
oppofite  fide  the  centre,  which  will  fall  upon  the  per-    fore  needs  not  be  repeated. 

pendictilar  EC  produced,    but  at  a  greater  diltance         But  as  what  rcl'tes  to  the  appearance  of  the  oljecl 
from  C  than  the  radiant  A  from  wnich  they  diverged,     when  the  eye  is  placed  nearer  to  the  furface  than  the 


For  the  fame  reafon,  rays  flowing  from  B  will  con- 
verge to  a  point  in  the  perpendicular  KC  pr':dui.ed, 
which  fliall  be  farther  from  C  ihan  the  point  B;  from 
whence  it  is  evident,  tliat  the  imaL^e  IM  is  larger  than 
the  objed  AB,  that  it  falls  on  the  contrary  fide  the 
centre,  and  that  their  polkions  are  inverted  with  re- 
i'peft  to  each  other 


image,  was  not  there  fully  inqu.ired  into,  that  point 
fliall  now  be  more  ftriftly  examined  under  the  follow- 
ing cafe,  which  equally  relates  to  refracted  ai^.d  reflcft- 
ed  light. 

7.  If  the  eye  be  fitiiated  between  the  rcflecling  fur- 
face and  the  p'ace  of  the  image,  die  obj.ft  is  then 
foen  beyond  the  lurfxe;  and  the  fattier  the  eye  re- 


4.   If  the  obj  ;il  be  placed  b:yond  tlie  centre  of  con-    cedes  trom  the  furface  towards  the  place  of  the  im.agc. 


vexity,  the  image  is  then  formicd  between  the  centre 
and  the  focus  of  parallel  rays,  is  Icfs  than  the  objtft, 
and  its  pofition  is  inverted. 

This  proportion  is  the  converfe  of  the  foregoing : 
for  as  in  that  cafe  rays  pn  ceeding  from  A  were  re- 
fleifted  to  I,  and  from  B  to  M ;  fo  rays  flowing  from 
I  and  M  will  be  reflcdled  to  A  and  B  ;  if  therefore  an 
ohjeft  be  fuppofed  to  be  fituated  beyond  the  centre  in 
IM,  the  image  of  it  will  be  formed  in  AB  between 
that  and  the  focus  of  parallel  rays,  will  be  lefs  than  the 
objeft,  and  inverted. 

5.  If  the  middle  of  the  obieft  be  placed  in  the  cen- 
tre cf  convexity  of  the  reileft-ng  furface,  the  objeift 
and  its  image  wiil  be  coincident ;  but  the  image  will 
be  inverted  with  ref  efl  to  the  object. 

That  the  place  of  the  image  and  the  objevft  fhnuld 
be  the  fame  in  this  cafe  needs  little  explication;  lor 
the  middle  of  the  object  being  in  tlie  centre,  rays 
flowing  from  thence  wi'l  fail   perpendicularly    upon 


the  more  confufed,  larger,  and  nearer,  the  objsift  ap- 
pears. 

To  explain  this,  let  AB  (fig.  16.)  represent  the  ob- 
jeC  ;  IM  irs  image,  one  of  whole  points  M  is  f  rmed 
by  the  concurrence  of  the  reflefled  rays  DM,  EM,  &o. 
which  before  reflection  came  'rom  B  ;  the  o'her,  I, 
by  the  concurrence  of  DI,  EI,  &c.  which  came  from 
A  :  and  let  a  i  be  the  pupil  of  an  eye,  fituated  be- 
tween the  fuiface  DP  and  the  image.  This  pupil  will 
admit  the  rays  Ha,  K  ^;  wh'ch,  becaufe  tliey  are 
tending  towards  I,  ,<re  fnch  as  cime  from  A,  and 
thereti  re  the  p  iat  A  v/iil  appear  diiTul'ed  over  the 
fpace  RS.  In  like  mann  r  the  pupil  will  alfo  receive 
into  it  the  leflected  rays  K  a  and  L  /,  which,  becaufe 
they  are  tcndmg  towards  M,  by  funpofition  came  from 
C ;  and  tlicretore  the  point  A  will  be  feeri  fpread  as  it 
were  over  the  fpace  TV,  and  the  o'rjeft  viil  feem  to 
fill  the  i'pace  RV ;  but  the  reprefentaticn  of  it  will  be 
confufed,   becaufe  the  intermedate  points  of  the  ob- 


the  furface,    and   therefore  necelfarily  return  thither  jed  being  equtilly  enlarged  in  appearance,  there  will 

again  ;  fo  that  the  middle  of  the  image  will  be  coin-  not  be  room  for  '.hem  between  the  points  S  and  T, 

ciden-.  with  the  middle  of  the  objeft.      But  that  the  hut  they  will  coincide  in  part  one  with  another :  for 

image  fhould  be  inverted  is  perhaps  not  fo  clear.    To  inllance,  the  appearance  of  th  :t  p<  k.t  in  the  objeC, 

explain  this,  let  AB  (fig.  15.)   be  the  object,  having  whofe  repiefcntation  falls  upon  i.- in  the  imsge,  will  fill 

its  middle  point  C  in  the  centre  of  xhe  refle<fting  fur-  the  fpace  m  11 ;  and  fo  of  the  rcll.     Now,  if  the  fame 
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pupil  he  removed  into  th::  fituation  ef,  the  rcflcflcd 
lays  Ei-  unJ  G/"  v,ill  then  ciUcr  the  eye,  and  therefore 
one  extremity  (jf  the  ohjcrt  will  appear  to  cover  the 
fpnce  XY  ;  and  bccaufe  the  rays  O/  and  Le  will  al- 
fo  enter  it  in  their  progrefs  towards  M,  the  point  B, 
from  V.  hence  they  came,  wi.l  apjiear  to  cover  ZV  ; 
the  object  therefore  will  appear  larger  and  more  con- 
futed tr.an  before.  "And  when  the  eye  recedes  quite 
to  the  inwgc,  it  fees  bnt  one  fmgle  poi.it  of  the  objeifl, 
and  that  appears  diiTufed  all  over  the  reflefling  furface: 
for  inftance,  if  the  eye  recedes  to  the  point  M,  then 
rays  flowing  from  the  point  B  enter  it  upon  whatever 
partoftlie  ilirface  they  fill ;  and  fo  for  the  reft.  The 
objedl  alfo  appears  nearer  to  the  furiace  the  farther  the 
eye  recedes  from  it  towards  the  place  of  the  image;  pro- 
bably becaufe,  as  th.e  appearance  of  the  objecS  becomes 
more  and  more  confufed,  its  pLice  is  not  fo  eafily  di- 
ll! ngiiifhcd  from  that  of  the  reflecting  furface  itfelf,  till 
at  lall  when  it  is  quite  coniui'ed  (as  it  is  whc-n  the  eye 
is  arrived  at  M)  they  both  appear  as  ore,  the  furface 
allnming  the  colour  of  the  objefl. 

As  to  die  precife  apparent  magnitude  of  an  objeifl 
fecn  after  this  manner,  it  is  fuch  that  the  angle  it  ap- 
pears under  (liall  be  equal  to  that  which  the  image  of 
tlie  fame  chjefl:  would  appear  under  were  we  to  i'up- 
pofe  it  fecn  from  the  feme  place:  that  is,  the  apparent 
objcift  (for  ftich  we  muft  call  it  to  diftinguilh  it  from 
the  ima"-e  of  the  fame  obje.n}  and  the  image  fublend 
equal  angles  at  the  eye. 

Dem.  Here  we  mud  fuppofc  the  pupil  of  the  eye 
to  be  a  point  only,  Ijecauie  the  magnitude  of  that 
caufes  fm»all  alteration  in  the  apparent  magnitude  of 
the  objcd  ;  as  we  fliall  fee  by  and  by.  Let  then  the 
j'oint  a  rcprefent  the  pupil,  then  v,  ill  the  extreme  rays 
that  can  enter  it  be  Ha  and  K^r ;  the  objeift  therefore 
will  appear  under  the  angle  Hi;K,  which  is  equal  to 
its  vertical  one  Mai,  under  which  the  image  IM  would 
appear  were  it  to  be  feen  from  a.  Again,  if  the  eye 
be  placed  in  f,  the  objcd  appears  under  the  angle 
G/"  O  equal  to  I/M,  which  the  image  fubtends  at 
the  fame  place,  and  therefore  the  apparent  objeift 
and    image    oi  it    fubtend  equai    angles  at  the  eve. 

Now  If  we  fuppofc  the  p:ipil  to  have  any  fenfible 
magnitude,  fuch,  i'ujipofe,  that  its  diameter  may  be  ab; 
then  the  objedh  ken  by  the  eye  in  that  fituation  will 
appear  under  the  angle  HXL,  which  is  larger  than 
the  angle  H.fK,  under  which  it  appeared  before;  be- 
caufe the  angle  at  X  is  nearer  than  the  angle  at  a,  to 
the  line  IM,  which  is  a  fubtenfe  com.mon  to  them 
both. 

From  this  propofition  it  follows,  that,  were  the 
eye  clofe  to  the  furiace  at  K,  the  real  and  apparent 
object  would  be  feen  under  equal  angles  (for  the  re  il 
objedt  appears  from  that  pl.xe  under  the  fime  angle 
thit  the  imrge  does,  as  will  be  flnwn  at  the  end  of 
this  fection) :  therefore,  when  the  eye  is  nearer  to  the 
im.age  than  that  pomt,  the  image  will  fubtend  a  larger 
angle  at  it  than  the  obje£t  does ;  and  confequentiy, 
fmce  the  image  and  apparent  obje^it  fulitend  equal 
angles  at  the  eye,  the  apparent  objeft  niuO:  neceffarily 
he  feen  under  a  larger  angle  tlian  the  objeft  itfelf, 
wherever  the  eye  be  placed,  bctwcsu  the  furface  and 
the  im.v'e. 
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As  each  point  in  tlie  rcprerentation  of  an  objefl  T!-.e  Ap- 
made  by  reflexion  is  fituated  fomev.'here  in  a  right  P^a'^ife 
line  that  paCcs  through  its  correfpondent  point  in  the  ?^  ^"'''" 

in  I    ■  11  1  n    n-         r      r  feer.  by  Rc- 

objcfl,  ?i)d  IS  perpendicular  to  the  refleifting  furface,  flefliu,, 
as  was  fliown  in  the  beginning  of  this  fcflion  ;  we  may  from  difl'e- 
from  hence  deduce  a  moll  eai'y  and  expeditious  method  rent  furfa. 
of  determining  both  tlie  magnitude  and  fituation   of  <:'■•»■ 
the  image  in  all  cafes  whatever.     Thus,  " 

Through  the  extremities  of  the  objeft  AB  and  the 
centre  C  (fig.  17,  18,  or  19.)  draw  the  lines  AC  BC,  P'""^ 
and  produce  them  as  the  cafe  requires ;  thcfe  lines  will  CCCl.'.X. 
be  perpendicula.r  to  the  reflefting  furface,  and  thcr.f  re 
the  extremities  (jf  the  image  will  fall  upon  tliem. 
I'hrough  F  the  middle  point  of  the  objeft  and  the 
centre,  draw  the  line  FC,  and  produce  it  till  it  palfes 
through  the  refleftiiig  furface ;  this  will  alfo  be  jier- 
pcndlcular  to  the  furface.  Through  G,  the  point 
where  this  line  cuts  the  fuiface,  draw  the  lines  AG 
and  BG,  and  produce  them  this  way  or  that,  .till  they 
crofs  the  iormcr  perpendiculars  ;  and  where  they  crof;, 
there  I  and  M  the  extremities  of  the  image  will  fall. 
For  fuppofing  AG  to  be  a  ray  proceeding  from  the 
point  A  and  falling  upon  G,  it  will  be  reflefted  to  B; 
bccaufe  FA  is  equal  to  FB,  and  FG  is  perpendicular 
to  the  reflefting  furface  ;  and  therefore  the  reprefeu- 
tation  of  the  point  A  will  be  in  BG  produced  as  well  as 
in  AC  ;  confequenlly  it  will  fill  on  the  point  I,  where 
they  crofs  each  other.  Likewife  the  ray  BG  will  for 
the  fime  reafon  bo  reflcfted  to  A  ;  and  therefore  the 
reprefentation  of  the  point  B  wi'l  be  in  AG  produced, 
as  well  as  in  fome  part  of  BC,  that  is  in  M  where 
they  crofs.     From  whence  the  propofition  is  clear. 

If  it  happens  that  the  lines  will  not  crofs  which 
way  foever  they  are  produced,  as  in  (fig.  20.),  then 
is  the  objeft  in  the  focus  of  parallel  rays  of  that 
furface,  and  has  no  image  formed  in  any  place  what- 
ever. For  in  this  cafe  the  rays  AH,  AG,  flowing 
from  the  point  A,  become  parallel  after  refleftion 
in  the  lines  HC,  GB,  and  therefore  do  not  flow  as 
to  or  from  any  point :  in  like  manner,  rays  flowing 
from  B  are  reflefted  into  the  parallel  lines  K  E  and 
GA  ;  fo  that  no  reprefentation  can  be  formed  by 
fuch  refleftion. 

Froin  hence  we  learn  another  circumft  ince  relating 
to  the  magnitude  of  the  image  made  by  refleftion  ; 
viz.  that  it  ftibtends  the  fame  angle  at  the  vertex  of 
the  reflefting  furface  that  the  objeft  does.  This  ap- 
pears by  in'pcftion  of  the  i  ytli,  i8th,  or  19th  figure, 
in  erich  of  which  the  angle  IGM,  which  the  image 
fubtends  at  G  the  vertex  of  the  reflefting  furface,  is 
e>';ual  to  the  angle  AGB,  which  the  objeft  fub- 
tends at  the  fame  place ;  for  in  the  two  firft  of  thofe 
figures  they  are  vertical,  in  the  third  they  arc  the  fame. 
And, 

Farther,  the  ar^gle  ICM,  which  the  image  fubtends 
.at  the  centre,  is  alfo  equal  to  the  angle  ACB  which 
the  objeft  fubtends  at  the  f  ime  place  ;  for  in  the  two 
iirft  figures  they  are  the  lame,  in  tlie  laft  they  are  ver- 
tical to  each  otlier. 

From  whence  it  is  evident,  that  the  objeft  and  Its 
image  are  to  each  oJier  in  diameter,  either  as  their 
refp^-ftive  dUlances  from  the  vertex  of  the  reflefting 
("■iriace,  or  as  their  diftaaces  from  the  centre  of  the 
f.mu'. 

R  r  2  IV. 
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IV.  As  ohjefls  are  multiplied  by  being  fecn  through 
tnrnfparcnt  media,  whofe  furfaccs  ;ire  properly  dil'po- 
fcd,  lb  they  may  alfo  by  reficaing  furfaccs.     Thus, 

1.  If  two  reflecting  i'urf.ices  be  difpofcJ  at  right 
angles,  as  the  faifaces  AB,  BC,  (fig.  21.),  .in  objeft 
at  D  may  be  ft.en  by  an  eye  at  E,  after  one  reflection 
at  r,  in  the  line  EF  produced;  after  two  refleflions, 
the  firfl  at  G,  the  fecond  at  H,  in  the  line  EH  pro- 
duced; and  alfo  aft:r  one  reflcc^tion  made  at  A,  in  the 
line  EA  produced. 

2.  If  tlic  furfaces  be  parallel,  as  AB,  CD,  (fig.  22.), 
.and  the  object  be  placetl  at  E  and  the  eye  at  F,  the^ 
objeifl  will  appear  multiplied  an  infinite  number  of 
times':  thus,  it  may  be  fecn  in  the  line  FG  produced, 
after  one  reflection  at  G ;  in  the  line  FH  produced 
after  two  refleelions,  the  firlt  at  I,  tlie  fecond  at  H  ; 
and  alfo  in  FP  produced,  after  feveral  fuccefllve  reflec- 
tions of  the  ray  EL,  at  the  points  L,  M,  N,  O,  and  P  : 
and  fo  on  in  wfinilioii.  But  the  greater  the  nuniber  of 
refleaions  are,  the  weaker  their  rcprefcntation  will  be. 

SiCT.   IV.       Of  the  lUfci-ent  Refia/igihilily  of 
Light. 

As  this  property  of  light  fohcs  a  great  number  of 
the  phenomena  which  could  not  be  underftood  by  for- 
mer opticians,  we  Ihall  give  an  account  of  it  in  the 
words  c.f  Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  who  hrft  difcovered  it; 
efpecially  as  his  account  is  much  more  full,  clear,  and 
perfpiciious,  than  thofe  of  fucceeding  writers. 

"  In  a  very  dark  chamber,  at  a  round  hole  F  ( fig.  i.), 
about  one  third  of  an  inch  broad  made  in  the  fhutterof  a 
window,  I  placed  a  glafs  prifm  ABC, whereby  the  beam 
of  the  fun's  light  SF,  which  came  in  at  that  hole, 
might  be  1  efrafled  upwards,  toward  the  oppofite  wall 
of  the  chamber,  and  there  form  a  coloured  image  of 
the  fun,  reprefented  at  TP.  The  axis  of  the  prifm 
(that  is  the  line  paffing  through  the  middle  of  the 
prifm,  from  one  end  cf  it  to  the  other  end,  parallel 
to  the  edge  of  the  refrafling  angle)  was  in  diis  and 
the  following  experiments  perpendicular  to  the  inci- 
dent rays.  About  this  axis  I  turned  the  prifm  fl.  wly, 
and  faw  the  refraeT-ed  light  on  the  wall,  or  coloured 
image  of  the  fun,  firft  to  defcend,  and  then  to  aicend. 
Between  the  defcent  and  afcent,  when  the  image  feem- 
cd  ftationary,  I  flopped  the  prifm  and  fixed  it  in  that 
pofture. 

"  Then  I  let  the  refrafted  light  fall  perpendicularly 
upon  a  iheet  of  white  paper,  MN,  placed  at  the  op- 
pofite wall  of  the  chamber,  and  obierved  the  figure  and 
dimenuor.s  of  the  folar  image,  PT,  formed  on  the  pa- 
per by  that  light.  This  image  was  oblong,  and  not 
■oval,  but  terminated  by  tv,-o  rectilinear  and  parallel 
fides  and  two  femicircular  ends.  On  its  fides  it  was 
bor.nJed  pretty  diltinaly;  but  on  its  ends  very  confu- 
fedly  and  indiftindly,  the  light  there  decaying  and  va- 
Tiiihing  by  degrees.  At  tire  dillance  of  18  5-  leet  from 
the  prifm  the  breadth  of  the  image  was  about  2\  inches, 
but  its  length  was  about  \a\  inches,  and  the  length  of 
its  reailinear  fides  about  eight  inches,  and  Ai_B,  the 
refrafti-.ig  argle  of  the  prifm,  whereby  fo  great  a  length 
was  made,  was  64  degrees.  With  a  lefs  angle  the 
length  of  the  image  was  lefs,  ths  breadth  remaining 
the  fame.  It  is  farther  to  be  obfcrved,  that  the  ra)S 
y.ent  on  in  Rr.ii^ht  lines  from  the  priim  to  the  image, 
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and  therefore  at  their  going  out  of  the  prifm  had  r.ll  I-i^ht  dif- 
that  inclination  to  one  another  from  which  the  length  f<;r<:"tly 
of  the  image  proceeded.     This  image  PT  was  colour-  '■'j'''''='8'- 
ed,  and  the  more  eminent  colours  lay  in  this  order  from     '"  ,      t 
the  bottom  at  T  to  the  top  at  P;  red,  orange,  yellow, 
green,  blue,  indigo,  violet ;  together  with  all  tlicir  in- 
termediate degrees  in  a  continual  fucccfllon  perpetually 
varying." 

Our  author  concludes  from  this  experiment,   and  Light  con. 
many  more  to  be  mentioned  hereafter,  "  that  the  light  filb  of  fc 
cf  the  fun  confilts  of  a  mixture  of  feveral  forts  of  co-  viral  forts 
loured  rays,  fome  cf  which  at  equal  incidences  are  "  <^o'°"''«<l 
more  refrafled  than  olhcis,  and  therefore  are  called  remly're- 
more  vcfrang'ib'.e.     The  red  at  T,  being  neareft  to  the  frangible, 
place  Y,  where  the  rays  of  the  fun  would  go  direilly 
if  [he  prifm  was  taken  away,  is  the  leafl:  rcfraaed  of 
all  the  rays ;  and  the  orange,  yellow,  green,  blue,  in- 
digo, and  violet,  are  continually  more  and  more  rc- 
frafled,  as  they  are  more  and  more  diverted  from  the 
courfe   of  the  dircft  light.     For  by  mathematical  rea- 
foning  he  has  proved,  that  when  the  prifm  is  fixed  in 
the   podure  abovementioned,    fo    that    the    place   of 
the  im.age  flisll  be  the  loweft  pofilble,  or  at  the  limit 
between  its  defcent  and  afcent,  the  figure  of  the  image 
ought  then  to  be  round  like  the  fpot  at  Y,  if  all  the 
rays  that  tended  to  it  were  equally  refrafted.     There- 
fore, feeing  by  experience  it  is  f^und  that  this  image 
is  not  round,  but  about  five  times  longer  than  broad, 
it  follows  that  all  the  lays  are  not  equally  refracted. 
And  this  conclufion  is  farther  confirmed  by  the  fol- 
lowing experiments. 

"  In  the  fun  beam  SF  (fig.  2. ),  which  was  propagated 
into  the  room  thro'  the  hole  in  the  window-(hutter  EG, 
at  the  diftance  of  fome  feet  fiom  tlie  hole,  I  held  the 
prifm  ABC  in  fuch  a  pofture,  that  its  axis  might  be 
perpendicular  to  that  beam :  then  I  looked  through  the 
prifm  upon  the  hole  F,  and  turning  the  piifm  to  and 
fro  about  its  axis  to  make  tlie  image  p  t  oi  the  hole 
afcend  and  defeend,  when  between  its  two  contrary 
motions  it  feem.ed  ftationary,  I  flopped  the  prifm  ;  in 
tliis  fituation  of  the  prifm,  viewing  through  it  the  faid 
hole  F,  I  obferved  t^ie  length  ot  its  refiafled  image 
/)  t  to  be  many  times  greater  than  its  breadth ;  and 
diat  the  moft  refrafled  part  thereof  appeared  violet  at 
p  ;  the  leafl  reiravfled  red,  at  /;  and  the  middle  parts 
indigo,  blue,  green,  yellow,  and  orange,  in  order. 
The  fame  thing  happened  when  I  removed  die  prifm 
out  of  the  fun's  light,  and  looked  through  it  upon  the 
hole  fliining  by  the  liglit  of  the  clouds  beyond  it.  And 
yet  if  die  refraition  of  all  die  ra)s  were  equal  ac- 
cording to  one  cert.iin  proportion  of  the  fines  of  in- 
cidence and  relraflion,  as  is  vulgarly  fuppofed  the 
refraaed  image  ought  to  have  appeared  round,  by 
the  matheni^itical  demonflratii'n  abovementioned.  So 
then  by  thefe  two  experiments  it  appears,  that  in 
equal  incidences  there  is  a  confiderable  inequality  of 
relVaaions." 

For  the  difcovery  cf  this  fundamennJ  property  of 
light,  which  has  opened  the  whole  inyflery  of  co- 
lours, we  fee  our  aulhor  was  not  only  beliolden  to  the 
experiments  themielve?,  which  many  others  had  made 
before  him,  but  alfo  tc  his  ikill  in  geometry  ;  v/hich 
was  abfolutely  neceifavy  to  determine  what  the  figure 
of  the  relraaed  ima:e  ought  to  be  upt'ii  the  old  prin- 
ciple of  an  equal  refraaion  of  all  the  rays ;  but  ha- 
ying 
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ving  tlius  made  the  difcovery,  he  contrived  the  follow- 
ing experiment  to  prove  it  at  light. 

"In  the  middle  oi'two  thin  boards  DE  (/f,  (fig.  3.),! 
.  make  a  round  hole  in  each,  at  G,  and  g,  a  third  part 
of  an  inch  in  diameter ;  and  in  the   window  iliut   a 
much  larger  hole  lieing  made,  at  F,  to  let  into  my 
davkened  chamber  a  large  beam  of  the  fun's  light,  I 
placed  a  prifm,  ABC,  behind  the  Ihut  in  that  beam, 
to  refrafl  it  towards  the  oppofite  wall;  and  clofe  be- 
hind this  prifm  I  rixed  one  of  the  boards  DE,  in  fuch 
a  manner  that  the  middle  of  the  refrafled  light  might 
pafs  through  the  hole  made  in  it  at  G,  and  the  relt  be 
intercepted  by  the  board.     Tlien  at  the  diilance  of 
about  12  feet  from  the  firft  board,  I  fixed  the  other 
board,  cl  e,  in  fuch  manner  that  the  middle  of  the  re- 
fraifled  light,  which  came  through  the  hole  in  the  firft 
board,  and  fell  upon  the   oppofite   wall,  might  pafs 
through  the  hole^  in  this  other  board  d e.  and  the  reft 
being  intercepted  by  the  board,  might  paint  upon  it 
the  coloured  fpeelrum  of  the  fun.     And  clofe  behind 
this  board  I  fixed  another  prifm  a  be,  to  lefraft  the 
light  which  came  through  the  hole^.    Tlien  I  returned 
fpeedily  to  the  firfl  prifm  ABC,  and  by  turning  it 
flowly  to  and  fro  about  its  axis,  I  cauled  the  image 
which  1-(j11  upon  the  fecond  board  de,  to  move  up  and 
down  upon  that  board,  that  all  its  parts  might  pafs 
fuccelhvely  through  llie  hole  in  that  board,  and  fall 
upon  the  prifm   behind  it.     And  in  the  mean  time  I 
noted  the  places,  71/,  A',  on  the  oppofite  wall,  to  which 
tliat  light  after  its   refraflion  in  the  fecond  prifm  did 
pafs  ;  and  by  the  difference  of  the  places  at  M  And  N, 
I  found  that  the  light,  which  being  moft  refracted  in 
the  firft  prifm  ABC,  did  go  to  the*  blue  end  of  the 
image,  w,is  again  more  refrafted  by  the  fecond  prifm 
<jif,  than  the  light  which  went  to  the  red  end  of  that 
image.     For  when  the  lower  part  of  the  light  which 
fell  upon  the  fecond  board  de,  was  caft  through  the 
hole^,  it  went  to  a  lower  place  M  on  the  wall ;  and 
when  the  higher  part  of  that  light  was  caft  through 
the  fame  hole  g,  it  went  to  a  higher  place  N  on  the 
wall ;  and  w]ien  any  intermediate  part  of  the  light  was 
caft  through  that  hole,  it  went  to  fome  place  in  the 
wall  between  M  and  N.     The  unchanged  polkion  of 
the  holes  in  the  boards  made  the  incidence  of  the  rays 
upon  the  fecond  prifm  to  be  the  fame  in  all  cafes.  And 
yet  in  that  common  incidence  fome  of  the  rays  were 
more  refrafled  and  oiliers  lefs  ;  and  thofe  were  more 
refravfled  in  this  prifm,  which  by  a  greater  refraflion 
in  the  fiift  prilm  were  more  turned  out  of  their  way; 
and  theiefore,  for  theirconftancy  of  being  more  refrart- 
ed,  are  defcrvedly  c.dled  mors  rtjVungib!:." 

Our  author  (hows  a!fo,  by  experiments  made  wiih 
convex-ghifs,  that  lights  (ref^efted  from  natural  bodies) 
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rently re-    which  differ  in  colour,  diiler  a'.fo  in  degrees  of  refran 
tran^jible.    gijjility;  and  that  they  differ  in  the  fame  manner  as 
the  rays  of  the  fun  do. 

"  The  fan's  light  confifts  of  rays  difrcring  in  reflexi- 
bili:y,  and  tbofe  rays  arc  m.ore  reiicxible  than  others 
whijh  are  more  refrangible.  A  prilm,  ABC  (fig.  4  ), 
whole  two  angles,  at  its  bafe  DC,  weie  equal  to  one  an- 
other and  half  right  ones,  and  the  third  at  A  a  right 
one,  I  placed  in  a  beam  FM  of  the  fun's  light,  let  into 
a  dr,rk  chamber  through  a  hole  F  one  third  part  of  an 
in^h  bro.id.  And  turning  the  prifm  flowly  a'c-nt  its 
axis  uutii  the  light  which  went  thrcugh    one  of  i:s 


angles  ACB,  and  was  refracled  by  it  to  G  and  H,  be-  M;;ht  dif- 
gan  to   i  e   reficaed  inte  the  line  MN  by  its  b.ife  BC,  f-fcntly 
at  which  till  then  it  went  out  of  the  glals  ;  I  obtrved  '^""8'- 
that  thofc  rays,  a,  MH,  which  had  fuiivr.d  the  great-  ^      .. 

eft  refraaion,  were  fooner  refleaed  than  the  reft.  To 
make  it  evident  that  the  rays  whicli  vanifhcd  at  H 
were  refleftcd  into  the  beam  MN,  I  made  this  beam 
pafs  through  another  prilm  \'XY,  and  bcinij  refract, 
ed  by  it  to  fall  alterv.'aids  u;  on  a  flicct  of  wliile  paper 
/j  /  placed  at  fome  diftance  behind  it,  and  there  by  that 
refracftion  to  paint  the  ufual  colours  at  pt.  Then 
caulhig  the  firft  prifm  to  be  turned  about  its  axis  ac- 
cording to  the  order  of  the  letter^  ABC,  I  obferved 
that  when  thofe  rays  MH,  which  in  this  prifm  had 
fuftered  the  grcateft  refraflior.,  and  appeared  blue  and 
violet,  began  to  be  totally  reticatd,  the  blue  and 
violet  light  on  the  paper  which  was  moft  refradled  in 
the  fecond  prifrn  received  a  fenfibleincreafe  at/>,  above 
that  of  the  red  and  yellow  at  /.■  and  afterwards,  wlien 
the  reft  of  the  light,  which  was  green,  yellow,  and 
red,  began  to  be  totally  reflecSed  and  vanifhed  at  G, 
the  light  of  thofe  colours  at  /,  on  the  paper  />/,  re- 
ceived as  great  an  increafe  as  the  violet  and  blue  had 
received  before.  V/hich  puts  it  paft  difpute,  that 
thofe  rays  became  firft  of  all  totally  reflifled  at  the 
bafe  BC,  which  before  at  equ  d  incidences  witli  the 
reft  upon  the  bafe  BC  had  fuffercd  the  grcateft  re- 
fraiftion.  I  do  nor  here  take  notice  of  anv  refrac- 
tions made  in  the  fides  AC,  AB,  of  the  firft  prifm, 
becaufc  the  light  enters  almoft  perpendicularly  at  the 
firft  fide,  and  goes  out  almoft  perpendicularly  at  the- 
fecond  ;  and  therefore  fuffers  none,  cr  fo  little,  that 
theanglesof  incidence  at  the  bafe  BC  are  not  fenfibly 
altered  by  it ;  efpccially  if  the  angles  of  the  prifm  at 
the  bafe  BC  be  each  about  40  degrees.  For  the  rays 
FM  begin  to  be  totally  reflected  when  the  angle  CMF 
is  about  50  degree's,  and  therefore  they  will  then  make 
a  right  angle  of  90  degrees  with  AC. 

"  It  appears  alio  from  experiments,  that  the  beam 
of  light  MN,  refledled  by  the  bafe  of  tlie  prifm,  being 
augmented  firft  by  the  more  ret'rangible  rays  and. 
afterwards  by  the  lefs  refrangible,  is  compcied  of  rays 
differently  refrangible. 

"  The  light  whofe  rays  are  all  alike  reirang'ble,  I  call. 
Jimp!e,  homugeneal,  3.x\il  fimilar ;  and  that  whole  rays  are- 
fome  more  refrangible  than  others,  I  call  compound, 
heterogencaJ,  and  dijjtmihir.  The  frrmer  light  I  call 
homo'j^eneal,  not  becaufe  I  would  affirm  it  fo  in  all  re- 
fpeiSts  ;  but  becaufe  the  rays  which  agree  in  refrangi- 
bility  agree  at  leaft  in  all  their  otlier  properties  which. 
I  confider  in  the  following  difcourle. 

"1  he  colours  of  homogeneal  lights  I  c^lW primary,  „  .^''^' 
hmriD^ened,  Tindfimpk- ;  and  thofe  of  heterogen.allights,  fimr'le' or 
hetsio^^entalwnd  compound.      Fur  thefe   ire  always   com- cun-ipouu<l> 
pounded  of  homogeneal  lights,  as  will  appear  in  the 
following  difccurfe. 

"  The  homogeneal  light  and  rays  which  appear 
red,  or  ratlier  make  objects  appear  fo,  I  call  rubr'ific 
or  rtd-makiiig;  thofe  which  make  objects  appear 
yellow,  green,  blue,  and  vi  jlet,  I  call  ysll.iv-mjhr,:^, 
green-making,  b!us-mal:it:g,  viJtt  luah'-ng  ;  and  fo  of  the 
reft.  And  if  at  any  time  I  fpeak  of  light  and  ray,  as 
coloured  or  endowed  with  colour?,  I  would  be  under- 
iboJ  to  \-eak  not  philofophically  and  properly,  but 
groiblyj  and  according  to  fuch  conceptions  as  vulgar- 
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people  i.i  feeing  all  thefe  experiments  would  be  apt  to 
fi.iine.  Tor  tlu  rays,  to  fpeak  properly,  are  not  cn- 
loureJ.  In  them  there  is  nothing  elie  than  a  certain 
j>ower  and  Ji  podiitm  to  ftir  up  a  fenlatiou  ol  tiiis  or 
lliat  colour.  Tor  as  ihund,  in  a  bell  or  mulkal  firing 
or  o: her  founding  body,  is  nothing  but  a  trembling 
motion,  and  in  the  air  nothing  but  that  motion  pro- 
pagated from  the  object,  and  in  the  fcnforium  it  is  a 
fenfe  of  that  motion  under  the  form  of  found  ;  ib  co- 
lours in  the  objeft  are  nothing  but  a  difpofition  to  le- 
fleft  this  or  that  fort  of  rays  more  copioufly  than  the 
reft  :  in  rays  they  are  nothing  but  thur  dlfpofitions  to 
propigate  this  or  that  motion  into  the  fenforium  ;  and 
ill  tire  fenforium  they  are  fenfutions  of  thoie  motions 
under  the  forms  of  colourf.     See  Chromatics. 

"  By  the  mathematical  propoiition  abovemention- 
ed,  it  li  certa'n  that  the  rays  which  are  equally  re- 
frangible do  fall  upon  a  circle  anfwcring  to  the  fun's 
apparent  dillc,  vhich  will  alio  be  proved  by  ex])erimcnt 
by  and  by.  Now  let  AG  (fig.  5.)  reprcfcnt  the  circle 
which  all  the  mod  rcfrangilile  rays,  propagated  from 
the  whole  difk  of  the  fun,  would  illuminate  and  paint 
upon  the  oppofite  wall  if  they  were  alone ;  EL  the 
circle,  which  all  the  leaft  lefrauglble  rays  would  in  like 
manner  illuminate  if  they  wet e  alone  ;  BH,  CI,  DK, 
the  CTclcs  which  fo  many  intermediate  forts  would 
];aint  upon  the  w:ill,  if  they  were  fingly  propagated 
irom  the  fun  in  fucceffive  order,  the  reft  being  mter- 
cepted  ;  and  conceive  that  there  a.  e  other  circles  witli- 
out  numb.r,  w-hlch  innumerable  other  intermediate 
forts  of  rays  would  fuccelhvely  paint  upon  the  wall,  if 
the  fun  lliould  fuccefllvely  emit  every  fort  apart.  And 
feeing  tl  e  iun  emits  all  thefe  forts  at  once,  they  muft 
all  together  illuminate  and  paint  innumerable  equal 
circles  ;  of  all  vhich,  be'.ng  according  to  their  degrees 
of  refrangibhity  placed  in  older  in  a  continual  feries, 
that  obiong  fpeflium  PT  is  compofed,  v.hi^h  was.  de- 
fcribcJ  in  the  firft  experiment. 

'■  Now  if  tliefe  circles,  whiift  their  centre.-;  keep 
their  uiftances  and  poikions,  ci  uld  be  made  lefs  in  dia- 
meter, their  interfering  one  with  another,  and  confe- 
quentiy  the  mixture  of  the  heterogeneous  rays,  would 
be  proportlonably  diminiihcd.  Let  the  circles  AG 
BH,  CI,  5cc.  remain  as  before  ;  and  let  ag,lh,d,&ic. 
beron.aay  lefs  circles  h-ing  hi  a  like  continual  ferie^, 
hetwcen  two  parallel  right  lines  ac  and  _^/,  with  the 
iame  r  iftancts  between  their  centres,  and  illumhiated 
vith  the  fair.e  f  rts  of  ray:. :  that  is,  the  circle  ag  with 
the  fam.e  fort  by  which  the  corresponding  circle  AG 
was  iiltiminated  ;  and  the  reft  of  the  clicks  bh,  ci,  dk, 
f  /  refpeflively  with  the  {lime  forts  of  ravs  by  which 
the  correfpondlng  circles  BH,  CI,  DK,  EL,  were  il- 
luminated. In  the  figure  PT,  compo  ed  of  the  e,reat 
circles,  thr?e  of  thofe,  AG,  BH,  CI,  are  fo  expanded 
into  each  other,  that  three  ibrts  of  niys,  by  which  thoe 
circles  are  illuir.inated, together  with  innumerable  other 
forts  of  intermediate  rays,  are  mixed  at  QR  in  the 
middle  of  the  cirde  Bli.  M\A  the  hke  mixture  hap- 
pens throughi  ut  almollthe  whole  length  of  the  figure 
PT.  But  in  the  P.gure/i/,  compofed  of  the  lefs  circles 
die  three  lefs  circles  rt^,  Ih,  i'/',  which  anfwer  to  thofe 
three  greater,  do  not  extend  iuto  one  another  ;  nor  are 
there  anywhere  mingled  fo  much  as  any  two  of  the 
three  ibrts  of  rays  by  which  thofe  circles  are  illuir.i- 
nated, and  which  in  tl;^  iij;u:c  PT  are  all  of  ihem  In 
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lermingkd  at  QR..     So  then,  if  we  would  diminifh  the  Lis'ntdilTc- 
mixture  of  the  rays,  we  are  to  diminiili  the  diameters  rtntly  re- 
of  the  circles.     Now  thefe  would  bt  dui.iniflied,if  the  f''-'"g^'''<^-  ^ 
fun's  di.i meter,  to  which  they  anfwer,  could  be  made 
lefs  than  it  is,  or  (which  comes  to  the  fame  purpcfe) 
if  without  doors,  at  a  great  diftarcc  frcmi  the  prifm 
towards  the  fun,  forae  opaque  body  were  placed  with 
a  round  hols  in  the  middle  of  it  10  intercept  all  the 
fun's  light,  except  \'o  much  as  coming  from  the  middle 
of  his  body  could  pa.'s  thr.uigh  that  hole  to  the  piii'ni. 
Tor  fo  the  circles  AG,  BH.'and  the  reft,  would  n-x 
any  longer  anfwer  to   the  whole  diflc  of  the  fan,  btic 
only  to  that  part  of  it  wliich  could  be  feen  from  tlic 
priirn  through  that  hole  ;  that  is,  to  the  apparent  mag- 
nitude of  that  hole  viewed  from  the  piifm.     But  that 
thefe  circles  may  anfwer  more  diftinflly  to  that   hole, 
a  lens  is   to  be  placed  by  the  prifm  to  caft  the  image 
of  the  hole  (that  is,  eveiy  one  ('f  the  circles  AG,  BH, 
£cc.)   diilinctly  upon  the  paper  at  PT;  a  ter  fuch  a 
manner,  as  by  a  lens  placed  at  a  window  the  piftures 
of  objcifls  abroad  are  call  diftiniflly  upon  a  paper  with- 
in the  loom.     If  this  be  done,  it  will  not  be  neccQl^ry 
to  place  that  hole  very  far  oft',  no  not  beyond  the  win- 
dow.    And  therefore,  ir.ftead  of  that  hole,  I  ufed  the 
hole  in  the  window-fliut  as  follows. 

"  In  the  fun's  light  let  into  my  dr.rkened  chamber 
through  a  fmall  round  hole  in  my  window-ftiut,  at 
about  10  or  12  feet  from  the  window,  I  placed  a  lens 
jNIN  (fig.  6.), by  which  the  image  of  the  hole  F  might  be 
diftinftly  calt  up.m  a  (beet  of  white  paper  placed  at  I. 
Then  immediately  after  the  lens  I  placed  a  prifm 
ABC,  by  whith  the  trajefted  light  might  be  refrac- 
ted either  upwards  or  Udeways,  and  thereby  the  round 
image  which  the  lens  alone  did  caft  upon  the  paper  at 
I,  might  be  drawn  out  into  a  long  one  with  parallel 
iides,  as  reprefented  3.1  pt.  This  oblong  image  1  let 
fall  upon  another  p:'.per  at  about  the  fame  diftance 
from  tre  piifm  as  the  image  at  I,  moving  die  paper 
either  tow.irds  the  prifm  or  from  it,  until  1  i'nind  the' 
juft  diftance  where  the  recliUnear  tides  of  the  image 
pt  become  nioft  diltinft.  Tor  in  this  cafe  the  circul.ir 
images  of  the  hole,  which  compofe  that  image,  after 
the  manner  that  the  circles  a'^,  hh,  ci,  &c.  do  the 
figure  pt,  were  terminated  moft  diftinclly,  and  there- 
fore ex"ended  into  one  another  the  1.  aft  that  they  could, 
and  by  conl'equence  the  mixture  cf  the  heterogeneous 
rays  was  now  the  Icaft  of  all.  Tr:e  circles  a^,  bh, 
ci,  &c.  which  compofe  the  image  pt,  are  each  equal 
to  t!ie  circle  at  I  ;  and  therefore,  by  diminrfiiing  the 
hole  F,  or  by  removing  the  lens  farther  from  it,  may- 
be diininifhed  at  plcafure,  whiift  the.r  centres  keep 
the  fame  diitances  from  each  other.  Thu-,  by  dimi- 
nilliing  the  breadth  of  the  image  p.',  the  circles  of  he- 
terogeaeal  rays  th.it  compofe  it  may  he  feparated  Irom 
each  other  as  much  as  you  pleafe.  Yet  inftead  ot  tjie 
circular  hole  F,  it  is  better  to  fubftitux  an  oblong  hole 
faaped  like  a  paralkloj^ram,  with  its  length  parallel  to 
the  length  of  the  prifm.  For  if  this  hole  be  an  inch 
or  two  long,  and  but  a  loth  or  aoth  p.irt  of  an  inch 
broad,  or  narrower,  the  light  of  the  image  pt  will  be 
as  fimple  as  before,  or  fimpier:  and  the  im.ige  bein-j 
much  broader,  is  therefore  fitter  to  have  e;:perimeitts 
tried  in  its  light  than  before. 

"  Homogeneal  light  is  refracted  regularly  without 
any  dilatation,  fplittin^,  or  faattcring  of  the  rays  ;  and 
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rcmarkaljlc,  that  the  colour  of  homogeneul  light,  was  L'g!ii  ';•<."<;- 
nevtr  char.g^d  by  llie  rcfraaion.  And  as  th'^.e  coliurs  ■""='"'>; 


gcnci'tis 

liijht.cir.u 

he. 


and   liomo- 

.  m-ght  paf-  tliriHigl)  the  hole  in  the  paper.  Thii  'r.tnf- 
micteJ  part  of  the  li.^ht  I  rJ'rafled  w  th  a  piifm  pla- 
ce.i  behind  the  paper;  and  letting  this  refracted  light 
fall  perpcndioulariy  upon  a  \\hite  paper,  two  cr  thiee 
feet  dilta  t  from  the  prifm,  I  found  that  the  ipeclrum 
fcmed  on  the  pa.^.r  by  this  light  was  not  oblong,  as 
wh-.n  it  is  made  in  the  firft  experiment,  by  refraciing 
the  fun's  com, ;ound  light,  but  wa-,  fo  far  as  I  cou'd 
judge  by  my  eye,  pcrfeolly  circalar,  the  length  being 
nowhere  greater 'h  nth:  breadth;  which  fliows  that 
this  light  is  refracted  regularly  wltliout  any  dilatation 
of  the  rays,  and  is  an  ocular  demonftralion  of  the  n^.a- 
thomatical  propof.tion  meritioned  above. 

"  In  the  homogeneal  light  I  placed  a  paper  clrde 
of  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  diamerer  ;  and  in  the  Inn's 
unretraded,  he'er.'geneal,  while  light,  I  placd  arto- 
ther  paper  circle  of  the  fame  bignei's ;  and  g>  ing  from 
thefe  papers  to  tlie  dillance  of  fome  feet,  I  viewed 
both  circles  through  a  prifm.  The  circle  illuminated 
by  the  fun's  heterogene.d  light  appeared  very  ob'ong, 
as  in  the  fecond  exp  rimer.t,  the  length  being  many 
times  great-r  than  the  breadth.  But  the  other  circle 
ilhiminated  with  homogeneal  light  appeared  circular, 
and  diftinflly  deiined,  as  when  it  is  viewed  by  the  na- 
ked eye  ;  which  proves  the  whole  propolition  mention- 
ed IB  the  beginning  ot  this  article. 

"  In  the  homogeneal  li 'ht  I  placed  flies  and  fu'  h 
like  minute  objefls,  and  viewing  them  through  a  prifm 
I  faw  their  parts  as  diftiuiflly  defined  as  if  I  had  view- 
homojrcne-  gj  them  witli  the  naked  eye.  The  fame  objefls  pla- 
al  tlian  in  (,gj  ;,.,  the  fun's  unrefracled  heterogeneal  light,  which 
iieouTlfidit  '^^'^^  vv-hite,  I  viewed  alfo  through  a  prifm,  and  faw 
them  molt  confufedly  defined,  fo  thst  i  could  not  dl- 
ftinguifli  their  fmalier  parts  from  one  another.  I  pla- 
ced alfo  the  letters  of  a  fmail  print  one  while  in  the 
homogeneal  light  and  then  in  the  heterogeneal ;  and 
viewing  them  through  a  priihi,  they  appeared  in  the 
latter  cafe  lo  confiifed  and  indiftaidl  that  I  could  not 
read  them;  but  in  the  former,  they  appeared  fo  diftinil 
that  I  could  read  readily,  and  thought  I  f iw  them  as 
diftinft  as  when  I  viewed  them  with  my  naked  eye  : 
in  both  cafes,  I  viewed  the  fame  cbjefts  through  the 
fame  prifm,  at  the  fame  uillance  from  me,  and  in  the 
fame  fituation.  There  was  no  difference  but  in  the 
lights  by  which  the  ohjefls  were  illuminated,  and  which 
in  one  cafe  was  fimple,  in  the  other  comp  .und  ;  and 
therefore  the  diftinifl  vifion  in  the  former  cafe,  and 
confufed  in  the  latter,  could  arife  from  nothing  elfe 
than  from  that  difference  in  the  lights.  Which  proves 
the  whole  propolition. 

"  In  ihofe  tliree  experiments,  it  is  fartlier  very  re- 
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by  reflections.  F  r  all  white,  grey,  red,  yellow,  green, 
blue,  violet  bodies,  as  paper,  alhes,  red  lead,  orpi- 
m^nt,  intl'go,  bice,  gold,  lilver,  copper,  yr.ik,  biui 
flowers,  vi.  lets,  buboles  of  water  tinged  with  various 
colours,  peacocks  featlicrs,  the  tiniiure  of  lignum  ne- 
phriticu.ii,  and  fuch  like,  in  led  honi'igeneal  light  ap- 
peared  total  y  red,  in  blue  light  totally  blue,  in  gi-een 
light  totally  green,  and  fo  (  f  other  co'curs.  In  the 
homogeneal  light  of  any  c<.'lour  they  all  appeared  to- 
tally of  that  fiur.e  cdour;  with  this  only  diaLrenic  that, 
fome  of  them  re9e.aed  that  light  more  ftro'-gly,  others 
more  faintly.  I  never  yet  fi.und  ary  body  wliich  by 
reflecting  homoge..e.d  light  could  leniibly  change  iti 
colour. 

"  From  all  which  it  is  m:inifeft,  that  if  the  fun's 
light  coaliit:d  of  but  one  fort  of  rays,  th.-re  would  he 
but  one  colour  in  the  world,  n  r  would  it  be  podlbli 
tl  produce  any  riew  colour  by  refleclions  and  refrac- 
tions; and  by  confeqwence,  that  the  variety  of  colours 
depends  upon  the  compofition  of  light. 

"  The  fblar  image  />/,  f(n-med  by  the  feparated  rays 
in  the  5th  expcrimen;,  did  in  the  progrefs  from  its  end 
/,  on  which  the  molt  refrangibl:  rays  fell,  unto  its  end 
/,  on  which  the  lead  rei'rangilde  rays  fell,  appear  tin- 
ged with  this  feres  of  co'ours;  violet,  indigo,  blue, 
green,  yellow,  orange,  red,  together  with  all  their  in- 
termediate degrees  in  a  continual  fjccellion  perpetu"?* 
ally  varying  ;  lo  that  there  appe^ired  as  many  degrees 
of  colours  as  there  were  f;  rts  of  rays  diifcring  in  re- 
fr,mgibi!ity.  And  fmce  thefe  cdours  could  nrt  be 
changed  by  refra.nions  nor  by  reiledions,  it  follows, 
that  all  homogeneal  light  has  its  proper  colour  an- 
fwering  to  its  degree  of  refrangibility. 

"  Every  hom.ogeneal  ray  confidered  apart  is  rcfrac-  Evtv  hs- 
ted,  according  to  one  and  the  fame  rule;  fo  that  its  ri";:cntal 
fine  of  incidence  is  to  its  fine  (  f  refradti  n  in  a  given  '"V  "  ^^- 
ratio  :   that  is,  every  different  coloured  ray  h;is  a  jjjf-.  fraStd  ac- 
ferent  ratio  belonging  to  it.      This   our  author  'las  ^^^^  !,'„ j '" 
proved  by  experiment,  and  by  o'her  experiments  has  ,he  fame 
determined  by  what  numbers  thofe  given  rjtios  are  ex-  rule, 
prelfed.     For  inftance,  if  an  heter  geneal  white  ray  of 
the  fun  emerges  out  of  glafs  into  air;  or,  widch  is  the 
fame  thing,  if  rays  -^f  all  co'ours  be  fappr.fed  t<j  fucceej 
one  another  in  the  f.ime  line  .\C,and  AD  (fi  _;.  I  j  )  -heir      riate 
commnn  fine  of  incidence  in  glafs  be  divided  into  50  CCCLIX, 
equal  parts,  then  EF  and  GH,  the  fines  of  refraftion 
into  air,  of  the  leaft  and  moft  refrangible  rays,  will  be 
77  and  78  fuch  parts  refpefliv^ly.     And  fince  every 
colour  has  feveral  degrees,  the  fines  of  relraflion  of  all 
the  degrees  of  red  will  have  all  interrrediate  degrees 
of  magnitude  from  77  to   77I-,  of  all  the  degrees  of 
orange  from  77^  to  77^,  of^  yellow  from  77-|-  to  77^, 
of  green  from  77!  to  77^-,  of  blue  fn-m  77^  to  77^, 
ot  ind'go  from  77I  to   77J,  and  of  violet  from  jj^ 
to  7S." 
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Sect.  I   Tin  /!l<pl\cat'ionofihefore^o'wg  Theory  lo fevcral 
natural  Phenomena. 

J   r.      Of  >l-i-'  Rn'mhtiv. 

THTvS  beautiful  phencmcnon  hatli  engaged  the  at- 
tention ot"  all  ages.  By  fome  nations  it  hath  been 
deified  ;  though  the  more  fenfible  part  always  looked 
upon  it  as  a  natural  appearance,  and  endeavoured, 
however  imperiefily,  to  account  for  it.  The  oblcr- 
vations  ci"  the  ancients  and  philolbphers  of  the  mid- 
dle ages  conce;-ning  the  rainbow  were  fuch  as  could 
not  have  efcaped  the  notice  of  the  moft  illiterate  huf- 
bandmen  who  gazed  at  the  iky  ;  and  their  various  hy- 
pothefes  deferve  no  notice.  It  was  a  conliderable  time 
even  after  the  dav:n  of  true  philofophy  in  this  weftcrn 
part  of  the  world,  before  we  find  any  difcovery  ot  im- 
pcrtance  en  this  fubjefl.  Mai:rclycus  was  the  firft 
who  pretended  to  have  meafured  the  diameters  of  the 
tv.'o  rainbows  with  much  exaftnefs;  and  he  reports, 
that  he  found  that  of  the  inn?r  bow  to  be  45  degrees, 
and  that  of  the  cuter  bow  56;  from  which  Defartos 
takes  occafion  to  obferve,  how  little  we  can  depend 
upon  the  obfervations  of  thofe  who  were  r.ot  acquaint- 
ed with  the  caufe  of  the  appearances. 

One  Ciichtcv.tu!  (the  fime,  it  is  probable,  who  di- 
ftinguifhed  himfelf  by  his  oppofition  to  Luther,  and 
who  died  in  1 543 )  had  maintained,  that  the  fecond 
bow  is  the  image  of  the  firft,  as  he  thought  was  evi- 
dent from  the  inverted  order  of  the  colours.  For, 
faid  he,  \\hen  we  look  into  the  water,  all  the  images 
that  we  fee  reflected  by  it  are  inverted  with  refpoft  to 
the  objeds  themfehes ;  the  tops  of  the  trees,  for  in- 
flance,  that  Hand  near  the  brink,  appearing  lower  than 
the  roots. 

That  the  rainbow  is  oppofite  to  the  fun,  had  al- 
ways been  obfervcd.  It  was,  tlierefore,  natnial  to 
imagine,  that  the  colours  of  it  were  produced  by  fome 
kind  of  refleflion  of  the  rays  nf  liglit  fr«  m  drops  ot 
rain,  or  vapour.  The  regular  order  of  the  colours 
M'as  another  circumft.iuce  that  could  not  have  efcaped 
the  notice  of  any  perfon.  But,  notwithilanding  mere 
reflection  had  in  no  other  caie  been  obferved  to  pro- 
duce colours,  and  it  could  not  but  have  been  obferved 
that  refraction  is  frequently  attended  with  tliat  phe- 
nomenon, yet  no  perfon  J'eems  to  have  thought  of 
having  recourfe  to  a  prf  per  refraftion  in  this  cafe,  be- 
fore one  Fletcliir  of  Brellau,  who  in  a  ti-eatil'e  which 
he  publiflied  in  1571,  endeavoured  to  accoimt  for  the 
colours  cf  the  rainbow  by  means  of  a  do:  ble  refrac- 
tion and  one  refleflion.  But  he  imagined  that  a  ray 
of  light,  after  entering  a  drop  of  rain,  and  fuffering  a 
refradion  both  at  its  entrance  and  exit,  was  after- 
wards rencded  from  another  drop,  before  it  reached 
the  eye  of  the  fpeflator.  He  feems  to  have  over- 
looked the  rcrieftion  at  the  farther  fide  of  the  drop, 
or  to  have  imagined  that  ail  the  bendings  cf  the  light 
■within  the  dnip  would  rot  make  a  fufficrer.t  curvature 
to  hiing  the  ray  of  the  fun  to  th'.-  eye  cf  the  fpei5lator. 
Tliat  he  Ihould  think  of  two  refra(5ti&ns,  wds  the  ne- 


ceffary  confequencc  of  his  fuppofmg  that  the  ray  en- 
tered the  drop  at  all.  Tiiis  fuppof/tlon,  therefore, 
was  all  the  light  that  he  threw  upon  ti:c  fubjeft.  B. 
Porta  fuppofed  that  the  ra'nbow  is  produced  i>y  the 
refraction  of  light  in  the  while  body  of  rain  or  vapour, 
but  not  in  tlie  fepar.ite  drops.  joj 

After  all,  it  was  a  man  whom  no  writers  a^low  to  Th.difco- 
have  had  any  pretenfions  to  philofophy,  that  liit  upon  very  made 
this  curious  difcovery.       This  w.iS  Antonio  De  Do   Hy  Antonio 
minis,  billiop  of  Spalitro,  whole  trealift  De  Rad'i's  V'l-  y^^       )jf 
ftis  et  Li'.c'is,  was  publifhcd  by  J.  Bartc.lus  in    I  ^' '  I  •  s  ialatro. 
He  firft  advanced,  that  the  double  reflection  of  Flet- 
cher, with  an  intervening  reficiflion,  was  fufiicierit  to 
produce  the  colours  of  tlie  bow,  and  alf    to  bring  the 
rays  that  formed  them  to  the  eye  cf  the  fpeifator, 
without  any  fubfequent  refieflion.     He  diftinftly  de- 
fcribes  the  progrefs  of  a  ray  of  light  entering  the  up- 
per part  of  the  drop,  where  it  fuifers  oi.e  refradlion, 
and  after  beine  thereby  throvv-n  upon  the  back  part  of 
the  inner  furface,  is  frorn  thence  reflcfted  to  the  lower 
part  of  the  drop  ;  at  whicli  place  undergoing  a  fecond 
refraflion,  it  is  thereby  bent,  fo  as  to  come  directly  to 
the  eye.     To  verify  this  hypcthefis,  thii  perfon   (no 
philofopher  as  he  was)  proceeded  in  a  very  fenfible 
and  phih^frphical  manner.     For  he  procured  a  fmall 
globe  of  folid  glaft,  and  viewing  it  when  it  was  expo- 
ied  to  tlie  rays  t^f  the  fun,  in  the  fame  manner  in  which 
he  hid  fuppofed  that  the  drops  of  rain  were  fituated 
w:th  refp;:ct  to  them,  he  aftually  obfeived  the  fame 
C'^lour   which  he  had  feen  in  the  true  rainbow,  and  in 
the  fame  o'  der. 

Thus  the  circumftances  in  v.'hich  the  colours  of  the 
rai  b  w  were  formed,  and  the  progrefs  of  a  ray  of 
light  through  a  drop  of  water  were  clearly  under- 
flood  ;  but  phil'ifophers  were  a  long  time  at  a  lofs  when 
tliey  endeavoured  to  afTign  reafons  for  all  the  particu- 
lar colours,  and  for  the  order  of  them.  Indeed  no- 
thing but  the  doftrine  of  the  different  refringibility 
of  the  rays  of  light,;which  was  a  difcovery  refervedfor 
the  great  Sir  liaar  Newton,  could  furnilh  a  complete 
folution  of  this  difficulty.  Dc  Dominis  fuppofed  that 
the  red  rays  were  thofe  which  had  traverfetl  the  leall 
fpace  in  the  infide  of  a  drop  of  water,  and  therefore 
retained  more  of  their  native  force,  and  confequently, 
ftriking  the  eye  more  briilcly,  gave  it  a  ftronger  fen- 
fation  ;  that  the  green  and  blue  colours  were  pro- 
duced by  thofe  rays,  the  force  of  which  had  been,  in 
fome  meafure,  obtunded  in  pafllng  through  a  greater 
body  of  water;  and  that  all  the  intermediate  colours 
were  compofed  (according  to  the  hypothefis  which  ge- 
nerally prevailed  at  that  lime)  of  a  mixture  of  thcfe 
three  primary  ones.  That  the  different  colours  were 
canled  by  fome  difference  in  the  impulfe  of  1-ght  upon 
the  eye,  and  the  greater  or  lefs  imprefiion  tliat  was 
thereby  m<ide  up  >n  it,  was  an  opinion  which  had  been 
ad' pted  by  many  perfons,  who  had  ventured  to  depart 
from  [he  authority  of  Ariilotle. 

Afterwards  the  fame  De  Dominis  obferved,  that  all 
the  rays  of  the  fame  colour  muft  leave  the  drop  of  wa- 
ter in  a  part  fimilarly  fituated  with  refpedl  to  the  eye, 
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in  orik'i-  lh:it  cacli  of  the  cclouri  may  appear  in  a  circle, 
the  csiitre  of  whicli  is  a  point  fif  ihe  licavens,  in  a  line 
drawn  from  ihe  fun  throng!:  the  eye  of  the  fpedator. 
The  red  rays,  he  obfcrved,  mull  iliue  from  the  drop 
iic:ircft  to  the  bottom  of  it,  in  order  that  the  ciicle  of 
red  may  be  the  outermoll,  anJ  theieforc  the  moll  ele- 
vated in  the  bow. 

Notwithftanding  De  Dominis  conceived  fo  jull'y  of 
the  manner  in  which  the  inner  rainbow  is  formed,  he 
was  far  from  having  as  jull  an  idea  of  the  caule  of 
the  exterior  bow.  This  he  endeavoured  to  explain  in 
the  very  fame  manner  in  wliicli  he  had  done  the  inte- 
rior, viz.  by  one  refleiflion  of  the  light  within  the 
drop,  preceded  and  folhjwed  by  a  retraction  ;  fiippo- 
fmg  only  that  the  rays  v.-hich  formed  the  exterior 
bow  were  returned  to  the  eye  by  a  part  of  the  drop 
lower  than  tiiat  which  tranfmitted  the  red  of  the  in'-c- 
rior  bow.  He  alio  fuppofed  that  the  rays  which  form- 
ed one  of  the  bows  came  from  the  fuperior  part  of  the 
fun's  di(k,  and  thofc  which  formed  the  other  from  the 
inferior  part  of  it.  He  ciJ  not  confider,  that  upon 
thofe  prlnc'ples.  the  two  bows  ought  t5  have  been 
contiguous;  or  iatl;er,  that  an  indefinite  number  of 
bows  would  have  had  the'r  colours  all  intermixed; 
Avhich  would  have  been  no  bow  at  all. 

When  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  difcovcred  th:  different  re- 
/rangibility  of  the  rays  of  light,  he  immediately  ap- 
plied his  new  theory  of  light  and  colours  to  the  phe- 
nomena of  the  lainbow,  taking  this  remarkable  objeft 
of  philofophical  inquiry  where  De  Dominis  and  Def- 
cartes,  for  want  of  this  knowledge,  v.-ere  obliged  to 
leave  their  inveftigations  in^perfciS.  For  they  could 
give  no  good  reafon  why  the  bow  fliould  be  coloured, 
and  niuch  lefs  could  they  give  any  fatisfa<51ory  account 
of  the  orders  in  which  the  colours  appear. 

If  diiferent  particles  (  f  I'ght  had  not  dilferent  de- 
grees of  refrangibility,  on  which  the  colours  depend, 
the  rainbow,  befides  being  much  nai rower  than  it  is, 
would  be  colourlefs  ;  but  the  different  rcfrangibility  of 
differently  coloured  rays  being  admitted,  the  reafon  is 
obvious,  both  why  the  bow  ihould  be  coloured,  and 
alfo  why  the  colours  fliould  appear  in  the  order  in 
which  they  are  obferved.  Let  a  (tig.  8.)  be  a  drop 
of  v.  atcr,  and  S  a  pencil  of  light ;  which,  on  its  leav- 
ing the  drop  of  water,  i  caches  the  eye  of  the  fpeifta- 
tor.  This  lay,  at  its  entrance  into  the  drop,  begins 
to  be  decompofcd  into  its  [-roper  colours;  and  upon 
leaving  the  drop,  alter  one  reflefiion  and  a  fecond  re- 
fraftion,  it  is  larlher  decompofcd  into  as  many  fmall 
difi'ercntly-coloured  pencils  as  there  are  primitive  co- 
lours in  the  liglit.  TInee  of  them  only  are  drawn  in 
this  figure,  of  which  the  blae  is  the  niolf,  and  the  red 
the  leall  refraded- 

Thc  dodtrine  of  the  different  refrangibility  of  light 
enables  us  to  give  a  reafon  for  the  (ize  of  a  bow  of 
each  particular  colour.  Newton,  having  found  that 
the  fines  of  reiVaftion  of  the  moft  refrangible  and  leaft 
refrangible  rays,-  in  palling  from  rain-water  into  air, 
are  in  the  proportion  C'f  1S3  to  1S2,  v.hen  the  fine  ol 
incidence  is  158,  calculated  the  fize  of  the  bow;  and 
lie  found,  that  if  the  fun  was  only  a  phyfical  point, 
without  fenfiblc  magnitude,  the  breadth  cf  the  inner 
bow  would  be  2  degrees ;  and  if  to  this  30'  was  add- 
ed for  the  apparent  diameter  of  the  fun,  the  whole 
bicadlh  would  be  z|  degrees.  But  as  the  outcrmoft 
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colours,  cfpccially  the  violcl,  are  extremely  faint,  iht 
brCiidth  of  tliJ  bow  will  now  in  reality  appear  to  e^- 
c:ed  two  degrees.  He  finds,  by  tin  i'.vmc  principles, 
tlut  the  breadth  of  the  exterior  bov.-,  if  it  v.-as  cv^-ry- 
whcre  eijually  vivid,  v/ould  be  4°  20'.  But  in  this  cafe 
there  is  a  greater  deduflion  to  be  made,  o.i  accotmtof 
the  faintncf;  of  the  light  of  th.c  exterior  bov/;  fo  th.ir, 
in  fai5t,  it  will  not  ajipear  to  be  more  than  3  d-grecs 
broad. 

The  principal  phenomer.a  of  the  rainbow  ar:  all 
explained  on  Kir  Ifaac  Ncv.'ton's  principles  in  the  Ibl- 
lowing  propofitions. 


fVijK  ilv  ray!  cf  the  fan  fall  uJi'.k  a  dro'y  rf  ra'in  ar.d 
en'er  in'.o  it,  fame  <,f  them,  nf.er  one  irJleOi'ion  tin  I 
tifo  lefraS'ions,  may  come  t}  the  ey:  cf  a  fp:l:iator 
I'ibo  has  his  lack  towards  the  fun,  and  lis  fac:  ioivardi 

the  drop, 

Ir  XY  (fig.   9.)  is  a  drop  of  rain,    and  the  f.in  rtpbr.a- 
fnlnes  upon  it  in  any  lines  s  f,  s d,  s a,  &c-  rnofl  tf  lion  cTthe 
the  rays  will  enter  int)  the  drop  ;  fome  f.-w  of  ihiir.  r-'c-i""-"-* 
only  will  be  reficfled  from  the  firll  fnrface;  thofe  rajs  '^  "■J""''?* 
wiiicn   are  renewed  from  tlieace  do  not  come  under  ,|3](.sJ,f 
our  prefent  conaderation,  becaufe  they  are  never  re- Ks« ton. 
fradlcd  at  all.     The  greateil  pare  of  the  rays  then  en- 
ter the  drop,  and  thofe  pailing  on  to  th?  fecond  fur- 
face,  will  moft  of  them  be  tranfmitted  through  the 
drop  ;  but  neither  do  tliofe  rays  which  are  thus  tranf- 
mitted fall  under  our  prefent  confideration,  finrc  tliey 
arc  not  refleifted.     For  the  rays,  which  ae  defcribed 
in  the  propofi'.ion,  are  fuch  as  aie  twice  refrafled  and 
once  reflected.     However,  at  the  fecond  furface,  or 
hinder  part  of  the  drop,  at/^,  fome  few  rays  v/iU  be 
reileifted,   whilfl  the   reft  are  tranfmitted  :  thofe  rays 
proceed  in  fome  fuch  lines  as  sr,  nq;  and  coming 
out  of  the  drop  in  the  lines  r  11,  q  t,  may  fall  I'.pcn  thi 
eye  of  a  fp? dtator,  who  is  placed  an)  where  in  thole 
lines,  with  his  face  towards  the  drop,  and  confequsnt- 
ly  with  his  back  towards  the  fun,  v.-hicli  is  fuppofed 
to  lliine  upon  the  drop   in  the  lines  sf,  s  d,  s  a,  &c. 
Thefe    rays  are  twice  refrafted  and   once    refledted ; 
they  are  rcfrafted  when  they  pafs   out  of  the  air  into 
the  drop  ;  they  are  refiefled  from  the  fecond  furface, 
and  aie  refradled  again  when  tlicy  pafs  out  of  the  drop 
into  the  air. 

iVhcii  rnjs  of  li^ht  r.Jitdid  from  a  drop  of  rain  come 
to  ike  eye,  thofc  are  called  ifftdual  ivhich  arc  alb  to  ex- 
cite a  feifr.lion. 

IVhrii  rays  of  li^ht  covie  out  of  a  drtp  rf  rah:,  they  •zu'll 
not  le  eJ'cBual,  unifs  thy  arc  parallel  ami  ccn:i- 
gi:ous. 

There  are  but  few  rays  that  can  come  to  the  eye  at 
all :  for  fince  the  greateft  part  of  thofe  rays  which  enter 
the  drop  XY  (fig.  9.)  between  X  and  a,  pafs  out  of 
the  drop  through  the  hinder  furface /i^j' ;  only  few  are 
rcfl  :iT-ed  from  thence,  and  come  out  thi  ough  the  nearer 
furface  between  a  and  j'.  Now,  fuch  rays  as  emerge, 
or  come  out  of  the  drop,  between  a  and  Y,  will  be  in- 
effe^Tiua!,  unlefs  they  are  parallel  to  one  another,  a-;  r  i> 
and  qt  are;  becaule  fuch  rays  as  come  cut  diverging 
from  one  another  viii  be  fo  far  afandcr  v.htn  ihey 
c  me  to  the  eye,  that  ail  of  thein  cannot  enter  the  pu- 
pil ;  and  the  very  fev.-  that  can  enter  it  will  not  be 
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fufficlent  to  excite  any  fer.fition.  Uut  ev.-n  rays, 
wlrcli  are  parallel,  a;  r  v,  qt,  will  not  be  effectual, 
iinlifs  there  arc  f:ve.-al  of  them  contiguous  or  very 
r;car  to  (')ne  another.  The  two  rays  r  v  and  q  t  alone 
will  not  be  perceived,  though  both  of  ihem  enter  the 
eye  ;  for  fo  very  few  rays  are  not  fufficient  to  excite  a 
fenfation. 

When  rays  of  Il^ht  come  out  cf  a  drop  of  ram  after  one 
rcftcffon,  thoje  -w'J!  le  eff  dual  'which  are  refl  (id 
from  the  fame  point,  and  lubich  entered  the  drop  near  to 
one  anoib-T, 

^,,3,;  Any  rays,  as  /  ^  and  r  <•/,  (fig.  lo.)  when  they  have 

CCCLX.  pafled  out'of  the  air  into  a  drop  ol  water,  will  be  re- 
frained towards  the  perpendiculars  b  1,  d  I ;  and  as  the 
ray  sb  falls  farther  irom  the  axis  a  v  than  the  ray  r  d, 
J  b  will  be  more  refraded  than  c  d ;  i'o  that  thefe  rays, 
though  parallel  to  one  another  at  their  incidence,  may 
defcnbe  the  lines  be  and  de  after  refraaion,  ai",d  be 
both  of  them  reflefted  from  one  and  the  fame  point  e. 
Now  all  rays  which  are  thus  reflefted  from  one  and 
the  fame  point,  when  they  have  defcribed  the  lines  ef, 
c  ^,  and  af.er  rcflcclion  emerge  at/and^,  will  be  _io 
refraaed,  when  they  pafs  out  of  the  drop  into  the  air, 
as  to  defcnbe  the  lines/A,  g  i,  parallel  to  one  another. 
]i"  thefe  rays  were  to  return  from  e  in  the  lines  eh,  e  d, 
and  were  to  emerge  at  b  and  d,  they  would  be  refrac-_ 
ted  into  the  lines  of  their  incidence  b  s,  d  c.  But  it 
thefe  rays,  inftead  of  being  returned  in  the  lines  eb, 
e  d,  are  refleaed  from  the  fame  point  e  in  the  lu.es  eg, 
ef,  the  lines  of  reflcaion  eg  and  ef  v.-ill  be  inclined 
bcth  to  one  another,  and  to  the  furface  of  the  d:op  ; 
jufl  as  much  as  the  lines  e  b  and  e  d  are,  Firft  e  i  and 
eg  make  juft  the  l;im"  angle  with  the  furface  of  the 
drop:  for  the  angle  ic.v,  which  c  *  makes  with  the 
furface  of  the  drop,  is  the  complement  of  incidence, 
and  the  angle  g  e  v,  which  eg  makes  with  the  furface, 
is  the  complement  of  refieaion  ;  and  thefe  two 
are  equal  to  one  another.  In  the  Aime  manner  we 
might  prove,  th.it  e  d  and  ef  make  equal  angles 
wit'h  the  furface  of  ihe  drop.  Secondly,  The  aii^Ie 
bed  xi  equal  to  the  angle  fig;  or  the  reflefted 
rays  eg,  ef,  and  the  incident  rays  be,  d e,  are  equal- 
ly inclined  to  each  ether.  For  the  angle  of  incidence 
hel  \%  equal  to  the  angle  of  refleftion  gcJ,  and  the 
angle  of  incidence  d  el\i  equal  to  the  angle  ot  reflec- 
tion fel\  cnnfequently  the  difference  between  the 
angles  of  incidence  is  equal  to  the  difference  between 
the  angles  of  refleaion,  rr  b  el — d e  I=.g  e  l^'e  I,  or 
b  e  dzzgef.  Since  therefore  either  the  lines  eg,  ef,  or 
the  lines  I?  J,  e  d,  are  equally  inclined  both  to  one  an- 
other and  to  the  furface  of  the  drop  ;  the  rays  will  be 
refrafted  in  the  fame  manner,  whether  they  were  to 
return  in  the  lines  eb,  ed,  or  are  refleaed  in  the  lines 
eg,  ef.  But  if  they  were  to  return  in  the  lines  e  b, 
g  d,  the  refraaion,  when  they  emerge  at  b  and  d,  would 
make  them  parallel.  Therefore,  if  they  are  refleaed 
from  one  and  the  lame  point  e  in  the  lines  eg,  ef,  the 
refraaion,  when  they  emerge  at  ^  and/,  iviil  hktvvife 
m.ike  them  paiallel. 

But  thouijh  fuch  rays  as  are  refleaed  from  the  fame 
point  in  the  hinder  part  of  a  drop  of  rain,  are  parallel 
to  one  another  v\  hen  they  emerge,  and  fo  have  one 
condition  that  is  reqnifite  towards  making  them  effec- 
ivial,  yet  there  is  another  condition  nectfl'ary  ;  for  rays, 
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that  are  effeaaal,  muft  be  contiguous  as  well  as  paral-     Of  the 
lei.     And  though  rays,  which  enter  the  drop  in  differ-  Raiuhov.-. 
ent  places,  may  be  paiallel  when  they  emerge,  thofe         ^'~~^ 
only  will  be  eontiguous  which  enter  it  neatly  at  the 
fame  place. 

Let  XY  (fig.  9.)  be  a  drop  of  rain,  a^  the  axis  or 
diameter  of  tiie  drop,  and  /  a  a  ray  of  light  that  comes 
from  the  fun  and  enters  tlie  drop  at  the  point  a.  This 
ray  s  a,  becaiife  it  is  perpendicular  to  both  the  furfa- 
ces,  will  pafs  ftraight  through  the  drop  in  the  line 
agb  without  being  refraaed;  but  any  collateral  rays, 
Inch  as  tho:e  that  I'all  about  sb,  as  they  pafs  through 
the  drop,  will  be  made  to  converge  to  their  axis,  and 
paffing  out  at  n  will  meet  the  axis  at  h  :  rays  which 
fall  fartlier  from  the  axis  than  s  b,  fuch  as  tliofc  vvliich 
fall  about  /  c,  will  likewife  be  made  to  converge  ;  but 
then  their  focus  will  be  nearer  to  the  drop  than  li, 
Suppofe  therefore  ;'  to  be  the  focus  to  which  the  rays 
that  tall  about  s  c  will  converge,  any  ray  s  c,  when  it 
has  defcribed  the  line  c  0  within  the  drop,  and  is  tend- 
ing to  the  focus  ;,  will  pafs  out  of  the  drop  at  the 
point  0.  The  rays  that  fall  upon  the  drop  about  s  d, 
more  remote  ftill  from  the  axis,  will  converge  to  a  fo- 
cus dill  nearer  than  /,  as  luppofe  at  k.  Thefe  lays 
there f(  re  go  out  of  the  drop  at  p.  The  rays,  that  fall 
lliU  more  remote  from  the  axis,  as  /  e,  will  converge 
to  a  focus  nearer  than  /',  as  fuppofe  at  /;  and  the  ray 
s  e,  when  it  has  defcribed  the  line  eo  within  the  drop, 
and  is  tending  to  /,  will  pafs  out  at  the  point  0.  The 
rays  that  fall  ftill  moie  remote  from  the  axis  will 
converge  to  a  focus  Hill  nearer.  Thus  the  ray  //will 
alter  refraaion  converge  to  a  focus  at  m,  whicli  is 
nearer  than  /;  and  having  defcribed  the  line  y^  with- 
in the  drop,  it  will  pafs  out  to  the  point  «.  Now  here 
we  may  obferve,  that  as  any  rays  sb  ox  s  c,  fall  farther 
above  the  axis  /  a,  the  points  »,  or  0,  where  they  pafs 
out  behi.id  the  drop,  will  be  farther  above  g  ;  or  that, 
as  the  uicident  ray  riles  irom  the  axis  j  a,  the  arc^/;o 
increafes,  till  we  come  to  fome  ray  s  d,  which  palfes  out 
of  the  drop  at/);  and  this  is  the  higheft  point  where 
any  ray  that  falls  upon  the  quadrant  or  quarter  ij.vcan 
pal's  out :  for  any  rays  /  e,  or  sf  that  fall  higher  than 
J-  d,  will  ?.ct  pafs  out  in  any  point  above  p,  but  at  tl;e 
points  0  or  n,  which  are  below  it.  Conf:quently,  tho' 
the  a x  n  nop  increafes,  wliilfl:  the  diftmce  of  the  in- 
cident ray  fiom  the  axis  s  a  increafes,  till  we  come  to 
the  ray  sd;  yet  afierwards,  the  higher  tlie  ray  falls 
above  the  axis  s  a,  this  arc  p  0  ng  will  decreafe. 

We  have  hitherto  fp.iken  of  the  points  on  the  hin- 
der part  of  the  drop,  where  the  rays  pals  out  of  it ; 
but  this  was  for  the  fake  of  determining  the  poivits 
from  whence  thofe  rays  are  reflefted,  which  do  not 
pafs  out  behind  the  drop.  For,  in  explaining  the  rain-  - 
bow,  we  have  no  farther  reafon  to  confider  thole  rays 
which  go  through  the  drop  ;,fmce  they  can  never  conie 
to  the  eye  ot  a  fpectator  placed  anywhere  in  the  lines 
rv  OT  q  t  with  his  lace  towards  the  drop.  Now,  as 
there  are  many  rays  which  pafs  out  of  the  drop  be- 
tween g  and  p,  lb  f  ime  few  rays  will  be  reflefted  from 
thence  ;  and  confequently  the  feveral  points  between^ 
and  p,  which  are  the  points  where  Ibme  of  the  rays 
pafs  out  of  the  drop,  are  likcwife  the  points  of  reflec- 
tion for  tlie  reft  which  do  not  pal's  out.  Therefore,  ia 
refpeft  of  thofe  rays  which  are  reflefted,  we  may  call 
gp  the  i.rc  of  refleftion  ;  and  may  fay,  that  this  arc 
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of  reflccfUoft  incrcares,  ns  the  diftancc  tf  the  incident 
ra)'  from  the  uxis  /  a  increafes,  till  wc  come  to  the  my 
s  ii ;  the  arc  ol  n.)lcftion  \ign  for  die  ray  j^,  it  is^'o 
for  the  r;iy  s  c  ;  and  gp  for  the  ray  s  d.  But  after  this', 
as  the  dirt. nice  of  the  incident  ray  froin  the  axis  s  a  in- 
creafes, the  arc  ot  reflcflion  decreafes ;  for  o^  lefs  than 
p^  is  the  arc  of  rcflcftion  for  the  ray  s  e,  and  ng  is  the 
arc  of  refleiflion  for  the  ray  //. 

From  hence  it  is  obvious,  that  fome  one  ray,  which 
falls  above  s  d,  may  be  reflected  from  the  fame  point 
with  ibme  other  ray  which  falls  below  s  d.  Thus,  for 
inftance,  the  ray  /  b  will  be  relle^fted  from  the  point  «, 
and  the  ray  sfw'iW  be  rcilefled  from  the  fame  point: 
and  confequently,  wheii  tlie  rcfleifled  rays  71  r,  r:  q,  are 
refrailed  as  they  pafs  out  of  the  drop  at  r  and  q,  they 
will  be  parallel,  by  v,-bat  has  been  Iliown  in  the  f  r- 
mer  part  of  tliis  propofition.  But  fince  the  interme- 
diate rays,  whicli  enter  the  drop  between  j/" and  /  i, 
are  not  reflefted  from  the  fame  point  n,  tliefe  two  rays 
alone  will  be  the  parallel  to  one  another  when  they 
come  out  of  the  drop,  and  the  intermediate  rays  will 
not  be  parallel  to  tlicm.  And  conle(|uently  thele  rays 
rii,  qt,  though  they  are  parallel  after  they  emerge  at 
r  and  q,  will  not  be  contiguous,  and  for  that  reafcn 
will  not  be  effeiflual ;  the  ray  sd  is  reflected  from  p, 
which  has  been  Ihown  to  be  the  limit  of  the  arc  of  re- 
flexion ;  fuch  rays  as  fall  jurt  above  xi/,  and  jull  be- 
low s  d,  will  be  refieifled  irom  nearly  the  fame  point 
p,  as  appears  from  what  has  been  already  Ihown.  Thefe 
ravs  therefore  will  be  parallel,  becaufe  tliey  arc  reflec- 
ted from  the  fame  point  / ;  and  they  will  likewife  be 
contiguous,  becaufe  they  all  of  them  enter  the  drop 
at  one  and  the  fame  place  very  near  to  d.  Confe- 
'quently,  fuch  rays  as  enter  the  drop  at  d,  and  are  re- 
fleded  from  p  the  limit  of  the  arc  c\(  refleftion,  will 
be  effeflual ;  fince,  when  they  emerge  at  the  tore  part 
of  the  drop  between  a  and/,  they  will  be  both  parallel 
and  contiguous. 

If  we  can  make  out  hereafter  that  the  rainbow  is 
produced  by  the  rays  of  the  fun  which  are  thus  reflec- 
ted from  drops  of  rain  as  they  fall  whilit  the  fun  ihines 
upon  them,  this  propofition  may  ferve  to  fliow  ns,  that 
this  appe-'irance  is  not  produced  by  any  rays  that  tall 
upon  any  part,  and  are  reflevfted  from  any  part  of  thofe 
drops  :  fince  this  appearance  cannot  be  produced  by 
any  i-ays  but  thofe  which  are  efFcdtual ;  and  efFeftual 
rays  muft  always  enter  each  drop  at  one  certain  place  in 
the  forepart  of  it,  and  mull  likewife  be  reflefted  from 
one  certain  place  in  the  hinder  furfice. 

'lFI>:n  rays  that  are  ejfsfiual  emerge  front  a  drop  of  rain 
aj:er  one  rcjlsdlon  and t'zvo  refrafl'ioiis,  thop  •which  are 
nicjl  refrangible  iviU,  at  tke'ir  emerfhn,  -make  a  kfs  angle 
wiih  the  iiiciik'Ht  rays  than  thofe  do  which  are  leafl  refran- 
gible ;  and  by  this  means  the  rays  of  different  colours  iviU 
befeparatedfrom  one  another. 

Plate  Let /A  and^i  (fig.  10.)  be  effcL^ual  violet  rays 

CCCLX.  emerging  from,  the  drop  at /"^  ;  ■a.ndfn,gp,  effeftual 
red  rays  emerging  fr^m  the  fame  drop  at  the  fame 
place.  Now,  tliough  all  the  violet  rays  are  parallel 
to  one  another,  becaufe  they  are  fuppofed  effedual, 
and  though  all  the  red  lays  are  likewife  parallel  to 
one  another  for  the  fame  reafon  ;  yet  the  violet  rays 
will  not  be  parallel  to  the  red  rays.  Thefe  rays,  as 
they  have  diiFerent  colours,  and  difTerent  degrees  of  re- 
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frangibility,  will  diverge  from  one  another  ;  any  vio-     Of  the 
let  ray  gi,  which  emerges  at  g,    will  diverge  from   RiinJ"", 
any  red  ray  g p,  wljich  emerges  at  tlie  fame  place.  '"" 

Now,  both  tlie  violet  ra.'/  g  i,  and  the  red  ny  g />,  a? 
they  pafs  out  of  the  drcp  of  water  into  ll:c  air,  will  be 
refradled  from  the  perpendicular  lo.  But  the  vi  Js: 
ray  is  more  refrangible  than  tlie  red  one  ;  and  for  that 
re.ifon  gi,  or  the  refraifled  violet  ray,  will  make  a 
greater  angle  with  tlie  perpendicular  than  g  b  the  rc- 
irafted  red  ray  ;  or  the  angle  ;\?  0  will  be  greater  tlian 
the  angle /i^o.  Suppofe  the  incident  niy  s  i  to  be 
continued  in  the  direiftion  s  k,  and  the  violet  ray  ig 
to  be  continued  backward  in  the  di.ciTtion /;(,  till  it 
meets  the  incident  ray  at  k,  Suppofe  likewife  the 
red  ray  pg  to  be  continued  backwards  in  the  fame 
manner,  till  it  meets  the  incident  ray  at  ■a'.  The  an^le 
i  k  s  is  that  which  the  violet  ray,  cr  mod  refrangible 
ray  at  its  emerfioF',  makes  with  the  incident  ray  ;  and 
the  angle />  wj  is  that  which  the  red  ray,  or  leaft  re- 
frangible ray  at  its  emerfion,  makes  with  the  incident 
ray.  The  angle  /  /'/  is  lefs  than  the  angle/ to/.  For, 
in  the  triangle,  gtvk,  gius,  or  pius,  is  the  external 
angle  at  the  bafe,  and  gk-w  or  i  k  s  is  one  of  the  in- 
ternal  oppofite  angles;  and  either  internal  oppofite 
angle  is  lefs  th^u  the  external  angle  at  the  bafe.  (Euc. 
b.  I.  prop.  16.)  What  has  been  fhown  to  be  true  of 
the  rays  ^1  /  and_f/i  might  be  ihown  in  the  fame  man- 
ner of  the  rays  fh  and///,  or  of  any  other  rays  that 
emerge  refpeflively  parallel  to  gi  Andgp.  But  all 
the  eflfeftiial  violet  rays  are  parallel  to  :;  i,  and  all  the 
effeftual  red  rays  are  parallel  to  gp.  Therefore  the 
efFeiflual  violet  rays  at  their  emerfion  make  a  lefs 
angle  with  the  incident  ones  than  the  efi'eclual  red  ones. 
And  for  the  fame  reafon,  in  all  the  other  fjrts  of  rays, 
thofe  which  are  moft  refrangible,  at  their  emerfion  from 
a  drop  of  rain  after  one  reflexion,  will  make  a  lefs 
angle  with  the  inciJent  rays,  than  tliofe  do  which  are 
kfs  refrangible. 

Or  otherwife  :  When  the  rays  o  /  and  gp  emerge  at 
the  fame  pointy,  as  they  both  come  out  of  water  into 
air,  and  confequently  are  refra^fted  from  the  perpen- 
dicular,  inftead  of  going  ftraight  forwards  in  the  line 
eg  continued,  they  will  both  be  turned  round  upon  the 
point  5-  from  the  perpendicular  ^^-o.  Now  it  is  eafy  to 
conceive,  that  either  of  thefe  lines  might  be  turnsd  in 
this  manner  upon  the  pointy  as  upon  a  centre,  till 
they  became  parallel  to  //;  the  incident  ray.  But  if 
either  of  thefe  lines  cr  ravs  were  refracted  fo  much 
from  J-  0  as  to  become  parallel  to  /  b.  the  ray  fo  much 
rcfraiSed,  would,  a'ter  cmeifion,  make  no  angle  with 
s  i,  becaufe  it  would  be  parallel  to  it.  And  confe- 
quently that  ray  which  is  moft  turned  round  upon  the 
point  g,  or  that  ray  which  is  moft  reirangiblc,  will  af- 
ter emerfion  be  neareft  parallel  to  llie  incident  ray,  or 
will  make  the  leaft  angle  with  it.  The  fam.c  may  be 
proved  of  all  other  rays  emerging  parallel  to  g  i  and 
gp  refpcflively  or  of  all  efieilu.il  rays;  thofe  which 
are  moft  refrangible  will  alter  emerfion  make  a  lefs 
angle  with  the  incident  rays,  than  thofe  do  which  are 
leaft  refrangible. 

But  fince  the  effeftual  rays  of  differc^nt  colours  mai.e 
different  angles  with  si  at  their  emerfion,  they  will  bs 
feparated  from  one  another :  fo  that  if  the  eye  was 
placed  in  the  beam  fg  h  i,  it  would  receive  only  rays  of 
one  colour  from  the  drop  .v  a^  v  ;  and  if  it  v.-as  placed 
&ii  i« 
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in  tlie  hexm/j  n/>,  It  \70ulJ  receive  only  rays  cf  fume 
other  colour. 

Tlie  allele  /  -Tt'/,  wliich  ili2  kaft  refrangible  or  red 
rays  make  with  the  incident  ones  when  ihey  emerge 
fo  as  to  be  cffcfliial,  is  found  by  calculation  to  be  42 
degrees  2  minutes.  An.l  the  angle  s  k  i,  whicli  the 
moll  refrangible  rays  mike  witli  the  incident  ones 
when  they  emerge  fo  as  to  !:e  effciftual,  is  found  to  be 
40  degrees  1 7  minute;.  The  rays  which  have  the  in- 
termecli<itc  c'egrees  of  refrangibility,  make  with  the  in- 
cident ones  i.iteimediite  ang'es  between  42  degrees  2 
minuter,  and  40  degrees  17  minutes. 

//a  line  is  fupprfcd  to  be  dratun  fiom  the  centre  of  the  fun 
through  the  eyi  cf  the  f[scla:or,  the  ang'e  ivhich  any  ef- 
fedual  rays,  after  t'wo  refrad'.ons  and  one  rejledion,  makes 
^jjilh  the  incid:r.t  ray,  ici/Hc  equal  to  the  angle  which  it 
makes  •anth  that  line. 

Let  the  eye  of  the  fpeiflator  be  at  /,  (fig.  10.)  and 
let  7  /  be  the  line  fuppofed  to  be  drawn  Irom  the  centre 
of  tli:  fun  through  the  eye  of  the  fpjflator  ,•  the  angle 
git,  which  any  etfeclual  ray  makes  with  this  line,  will 
be  equal  to  the  angle  i k  s,  which  the  farrie  ray  makes 
with  the  incident  ray  s  b  or  s  i.  It  /  A  is  a  ray  coming 
from  the  centre  of  the  fun,  then  fince  qt  is  fuppofed 
to  be  drav.-n  from  the  fame  point,  thefe  two  lines,  up- 
on accour;t  of  the  remotentfs  of  the  point  from  whence 
they  are  drawn,  may  b:  looked  upon  as  parallel  to 
flne  another.  But  the  right  line  i  i  crcffing  thefe 
two  para'kl  lines  will  make  tlie  alternate  ang'.es  equal. 
(Euc.  b.  I.  prop.  29.)  Therefore  I:  it  vrgi  t  is  ecjual 
10  s  i  i. 

lichen  the  full  Jlyines  upon  ths  drrps  cf  rain  as  they  are  fal- 
ling, th;  rays  that  come  frojji  thofc  drops  to  the  eye  of  a 
ffeSalor,  after  one  rejledion  and lu-o  refra£!io»s,  produce 
t\e primary  rciidoiu. 

If  the  fun  fhines  upcn  the  rain  as  it  fall?,  th.ere  are 
commonly  f;cn  two  bows,  as  AFB,  CHD,  (fij;.  11.); 
f.r  if  the  clou  J  and  rain  does  not  reach  over  that  whole 
fide  of  the  fliy  where  the  bows  appear,  then  only  a 
part  of  one  or  of  both  bows  is  feen  in  that  place 
where  the  rain  falls.  Of  thefe  tv.-o  bows,  the  ''nnerm-ift 
i\FB  Is  the  moie  vivid  of  the  two,  and  this  is  called 
the  prlmaiy  boiL:  The  outer  part  TFY  of  the  pri- 
mary bow  is  red,  the  inner  part  VEX  is  violet  ;  the 
intermediate  parts,  reckoning  from  the  red  to  the  vio- 
let, are  orange,  yellow,  green,  blue,  and  indigo.  Sup- 
pofc  the  fpeftator's  eye  to  be  at  O,  and  let  LOP  be 
an  Imaginary  li:-.e  drawn  from  the  ccn*re  of  the  iian 
ihrcngh  the  eye  of  the  ft-ectator:  if  a  beam  of  light  S 
coming  from  ihe  fun  falls  upin  any  drop  F;  and  the 
rays  that  emerge  at  F  in  the  line  FO,  fo  a?  to  be  ef- 
fectual, make  an  anp;le  FO?  of  43"  2'  with  the  line 
LP ;  then  thefe  elfeiflual  rays  make  an  angle  of  42''  2' 
with  the  Incident  rays,  by  the  preceding  propolition, 
and  cnnfequently  thefe  rays  will  be  red,  f  >  that  the 
drop  F  wiil  appear  red.  All  the  other  rays,  which 
emerge  at  F,  and  would  be  efre.5lual  if  they  fell  Ui:on 
the  eye  are,  rcfracl-d  more  than  the  red. ones,  and 
C'nfequTntly  will  pafs  above  tl-.e  eye.  If  a  beam  of 
light  S  falh  upon  the  drop  E  ;  and  the  rays  that 
emerge  at  E  in  tlie  line  EO,  fo  as  to  be  etfeiflual, 
make  an  an'jle  EOP  of  40"  17'  with  the  line  LP: 
ihen  thefj  effeclual  rays  make  likcw'fe   an  angle  of 


40"  1 7'  wil'a  the  incident  ray?,  .nnd  tl:e  drop  E  will 
appear  of  a  violet  colour.  All  the  other  rayj,  whicli 
emerge  at  E,  and  would  be  elfeflual  if  they  came  to 
the  eye,  ar-j  refraited  lefs  than  llie  violet  ones,  and 
therefore  pafi  belov/  the  eyo.  The  intermediate  drops 
between  F  and  F.  will  for  the  fame  reafoi.s  be  cf  the 
intermediate  colours. 

Thus  we  have  ihown  why  a  fct  of  drops  from  F  to  E, 
as  ihey  are  falling,  iliould  appear  of  the  primary  co- 
lours, red,  orange,  yellow,  green,  blue,  indigo,  and 
violet.  It  is  net  neceliiiry  that  the  feveral  drops,  which 
produce  thefe  colours,  fliould  allof  ihcm  i'al!  at  e):acHy 
the  fame  diR  mce  from  the  eye.  The  angle  FOP,  for 
inftance,  is  the  fime  whether  the  dillance  of  the  drop 
from  the  eye  is  OF,  cr  whether  it  is  in  any  other  part 
of  tl.ie  line  OF  finnelliing  neaier  to  the  eye.  And 
whilil  the  angle  FOP  is  the  fame,  the  angle  miadc  by 
the  emerging  and  incident  rays,  and  conft<iuently  the 
colour  of  the  drop,  will  be  the  fame.  Tl;ii  is  equally 
true  of  any  other  drop.  So  that  although  in  the 
figure  the  drops  F  and  E  are  reprefented  as  falling 
perpendicularly  one  under  the  other,  yet  this  is  not 
nccelfary  in  order  to  produce  the  bcw. 

But  the  coloured  line  FE,  which  we  have  already 
accounted  fc  r,  is  only  the  breadth  of  the  bow.  It  (fill 
remains  to  be  fliown,  why  not  only  the  drop  F  Ihoiild 
appear  red,  but  why  all  ihe  other  drops  quite  from  A 
to  B  in  the  arc  ATFYB  ihould  appear  of  the  fame 
colour.  Now  it  is  evident,  that  wherever  a  drop  of 
rain  is  placed,  if  the  angle  which  the  effeiSua!  rays 
make  witli  the  line  LP  is  equal  to  the  angle  FOP,, 
that  i«,  if  the  angle  which  the  etrec'cual  rays  make 
with  the  incident  rays  is  42°  2',  any  of  thefe  drops 
will  be  red,  for  the  fame  reafon  that  the  drop  F  is  of 
this  colour. 

If  FOP  was  to  turn  round  upon  the  line  OP,  fo  that 
ore  end  of  this  line  (hould  always  be  at  the  eye,  and 
the  ether  be  at  P  oppofite  to  the  fun  ;  fuch  a  motion 
of  this  figure  would  be  like  that  of  a  pair  of  compafies 
turning  round  upon  one  of  the  legs  OP  with  the  open- 
intr  FOP.  In  this  i-evolution  the  drop  F  wonld  de- 
fciibe  a  circle,  P  would  be  the  centre,  and  ATFYB 
would  be  an  arc  in  this  circle.  Now  fince,  in  this  m.o- 
tion  <  f  the  line  and  drr.p  OF,  the  angle  made  by  FO 
with  OP,  that  is,  the  angle  FOP,  continues  the  f  ime  ; 
if  the  fun  was  to  lliine  upon  this  drop  as  it  revolves, 
the  effectual  rays  v,-ould  make  the  fame  anple  with  the 
incident  rays,  in  whatever  part  of  the  arc  ATFYB  the 
drop  was  to  be.  Therefore,  whether  the  drop  is  at 
A,  or  at  T,  or  at  Y,  or  at  B,  or  wherever  elfe  it  is  in 
this  wh' le  arc,  it  would  appear  red,  as  it  do^s  at  F. 
The  drops  of  rain,  as  they  iall,  are  not  indeed  turned 
round  in  this  manner :  but  then,  as  innumer.able  of 
thetn  are  falling  at  once  in  right  lines  from  the  cloud, 
whilil  one  drop  is  at  F,  there  will  be  ethers  at  Y,  at 
T,  at  B,  at  A,  and  in  every  otljer  part  of  the  ar-c 
ATFYB  :  and  all  thefe  drops  will  be  red  for  the  frme 
reaJbn  that  the  drop  F  would  have  been  red,  if  it  had 
been  in  the  f  ime  place.  Therefore,  when  the  fun  fhlne; 
upon  the  rain  as  it  falls,  there  will  be  a  red  arc  ATFYB 
oppTfite  to  the  fun,  In  the  fame  manner,  becaufe  the 
drop  E  is  violet,  we  might  provj  that  any  other  drop, 
which,  whilil  it  is  falling,  is  in  any  pa:t  of  the  arc 
AVEXB,  will  he  violet ;  and  co'^feqiiently,  at  the  farrie 
time  that  the  red  arc  ATFYB  appear-^,  ihere  will  like- 
wife 
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wife  be  a  violet  arc  AVEXB  bi'.ow  or  within  Ir.  FE 
is  the  dilhince  between  diefe  two  colotired  arcs;  and 
from  wh.it  h;i>  been  filJ,  it  follow;,  that  the  interme- 
diate ipac3  between  thefc  two  arcs  will  be  filled  up 
•with  arcs  of  the  intfrmediate  colours,  orange,  yellow, 
blui-,  green,  and  indigo.  All  thefe  coloured  arcs  to- 
gether make  up  the  piimary  rainbow. 

The  primary  ruinb'jiu  is  iicjer  a  ^p-calcr  arc  than  a  fan'i- 
cu  ck. 


the  eye  of  the  fpeftator,  and  hnce  P  (Kg.  9.)  is  the 
centre  of  the  rainbow :  it  ftjllows,  that  the  centre  of 
the  rainbow  is  always  oppolite  to  the  fun.  The  angle 
FOP  is  an  angle  of  42**  2',  as  was  obfcrvcd,  or  F  thj 
h'gheft  part  of  the  bow  is  42"  2',  from  P  the  centre  of 
it.  If  the  fun  is  more  than  42°  2'  hi^h,  P  the  centre 
of  the  rainbow,  which  is  oppofite  to  the  fun,  will 
be  more  than  43°  2'  below  the  horizon;  and  crn- 
fetiuenlly  F  the  top  of  the  bow,  which  is  orily  42°  2' 
from  P,  will  be  below  the  hcrizon ;  that  is,  when 
the  fua  is  mere  than  43*  2'  high,  no  primary  rain- 
bow will  be  feen.  If  the  fun  is  ibmething  lels  than 
42"  2'  higli,  then  P  will  be  fomething  lefs  than  42'^  2' 
below  the  horizon ;  and  confequenily  F,  which  is  only 
42'^  2'  from  P,  will  be  juft  above  the  horizon;  that 
is,  a  fmall  pai  t  of  the  bow  at  this  height  of  the  fun 
Will  appear  clofe  to  the  ground  oppofite  to  the  fun.  If 
the  fun  is  20"  high,  then  P  will  be  20°  below  the  ho- 
rizon; and  F  the  top  of  the  bow,  being  42°  2'  from 
P,  will  be  22?  2'  above  the  horizon;  therefore,  at 
this  height  of  the  fun,  the  bow  will  be  an  arc  of  a 
circle  whcfe  centre  is  below  the  horizon;  and  confe- 
quently  that  arc  of  the  circle  which  is  above  the  koii- 
zon,  or  the  bow,  will  be  lefs  than  a  iemicircle.  If  the 
fun  is  in  the  horizon,  then  P,  the  centre  of  the  bow, 
will  be  in  the  c  ppcfite  part  cf  the  hcrizon;  F,  the  tcp 
of  the  bow,  wi.l  be  42°  2'  above  the  h(<rizon;  and  the 
bow  itfeh,  becaiife  the  horizon  p.Hfes  through  the 
centre  of  it,  will  be  a  femicircle.  More  than  a  femi- 
circlc  can  never  appear  ;  becaufe  if  the  bow  was  more 
than  a  Iemicircle,  P  the  centre  of  it  mufl  be  above  the 
horizon;  but  P  is  always  oppofite  to  the  fun,  there- 
fcrj  P  cannot  be  abtve  the  lioiizon,  unlcfs  the  fun  is 
below  it ;  and  when  the  fun  is  fet  or  is  below  the  ho- 
rizon, it  cannot  Ihine  upon  the  drops  of  miii  as  they 
fall;  and  confequently,  when  the  fun  is  below  the  ho- 
rizon, no  bow  at  all  can  be  fecn. 

When  the  rays  of  the  fun  fall  upon  a  ilrcp  cf  rain,  fame 
of  them,  afer  tiuo  refieftium  and  tvoo  nfraahns,  may 
coim  to  the  eye  cfj  fpc{iaior,  mho  has  his  bach  tt.'vjards 
tie  fun  and  his  face  towards  the  drop. 

If  HGW  (fig.  12.)  is  a  drop  cf  rain,  and  parallel 
rays  corning  frum  the  fun,  as  z  i',  yzu,  iall  upon  the 
lower  part  of  it,  they  will  be  refracfted  towards  the 
peipendiculars  v  I,  iu I,  as  they  enter  into  it,  and  will 
defcribe  fome  fuch  lines  as  -u  h,  lui.  At  h  and  i  great 
part  of  thefe  rays  will  pafs  out  of  the  drop  ;  but  fome 
of  them  will  be  reflected  from  thence  in  the  lines  hf, 
ig.  At/ and  g  igain,  great  pait  of  the  rays  that 
were  reflefled  thither  will  pafs  cut  cf  the  drop.  But 
thefe  rays  will  not  come  to  the  eye  cf  a  fpeftator  at 
c.  Huwever,  here  again  all  the  lays  will  not  pafs 
cut  ;  b-jt  fome  few  will  be  teflefted  fromy"  and  ^,  in 


fome  fuch  lines  :\s  fd,  gl;  and  thefe,  Vv-hcn  they 
emerge  out  of  the  drop  ol  water  into  the  air  at  b  and 
d  will  be  refraiftcd  from  the  perpendiculars,  and,  dc-  ~ 
fcribing  the  lines  d  t,  bo,  may  com;  to  the  eye  of  ilr; 
ipei5tator  who  lias  his  back  towards  the  fun  and  his 
iace  to\\'iirds  the  drop. 

Thnfe  rays,  ivbich  arc  parallel  to  cm-  another  aftsr  they  bar; 
been  once  refrafled  and  once  reflected  in  a  drc/p  of  rain, 
lu'ill  he  ijfeclttnl  ivhcn  they  emerge  afur  tvjo  refn'Si'.ons 
ctid  tivo  refit  if ons. 

N.)  rays  can  be  cfFeiflual,  unlefj  they  are  contigu- 
ous and  parallel.  From  what  was  faid,  it  appears,  that 
when  rays  come  out  of  a  drop  cf  tain  contiguous  to 
one  another,  either  after  one  or  after  two  relkction?,. 
they  niufl:  enter  the  drop  neaily  at  one  and  the  iamo 
place.  And  if  fuch  rays  as  arc  contiguous  are  paral- 
lel after  the  fivit  relL-ftion,  they  will  emerge  parallel, 
and  therefore  will  be  cifci5)ual.  Let  si-u  and_)'Ty  be 
contiguous  rays  which  come  from  the  fun,  and  are  pa-, 
rallel  to  one  a.nother  when  they  tail  upon  the  lower 
part  of  the  drop,  fuppofe  iliefe  rays  to  be  refraded 
at  11  and  a.',  and  to  be  rcflefted  at  /;  and  i  ;  if  they 
are  paralkl  to  one  another,  as  h  f,  g  i,  after  this  fii  it 
lertecftion,  then,  after  they  are  relieved  a  fecond  time 
from  /  and  ,5,  and  refraded  a  fecond  time  as  they 
emerge  at(/  and  b,  they  v^ill  go  out  of  the  drop  paral- 
lel to  one  another  in  the  lines  dt  and  ho,  and  wi;l  there- 
fore be  elfeclual. 

The  rays  ^^v,y-.v,  arc  refra^fted  towards  the  perpen- 
diculars %4,  nx)',  when  they  enter  the  drop,  and  w:ll  be 
made  to  converge.  As  thefe  rays  are  very  oblique, 
their  fuciis  w;ll  not  be  far  from  the  furface  vw.  If  this, 
focus  is  at  k,  the  rays,  after  they  have  paikd  the  focus, 
will  diverge  from  thence  in  the  directions  kh,  ki;  and 
if  ^  i  is  the  principal  local  dilLmce  of  the  concave 
reflei5ting  furface  /;  /',  the  retlcvfted  rays  hf,  i g,  will  be 
parallel.  Thefe  rays  ef,  ig,  are  reflected  again  from 
the  concave  furface  y'_5',  and  will  meet  in  a  focus  at  e, 
fo  that  g  e  will  be  the  principal  f'>cal  dill ance  of  this 
reflecfling  furface/_^.  And  bcc.uife  /;/,  and/^  are  parti 
of  the  iame  fphere,  the  principal  focal  dillances^f  and 
1 1  will  be  equal  to  one  another.  When  the  rays  havt: 
pafl'ed  the  focus  e,  they  will  diverge  Irom  thence  in  the 
lines  ed,  eb:  and  we  are  to  fliow,  that  wlien  they  emerge 
at  (/and  b,  and  are  refraded  there,  they  will  become 
parallel. 

Now  if  the  rays  vi,  ivh,  \Aic\\  they  have  met  at  /•, 
were  to  be  turned  back  again  in  the  diredions  L  v,  k  •tv,. 
and  were  to  emerge  at  v  and  iu,  ihey  would  be  refract- 
ed into  the  lines  of  their  incidence,  v  z,  icy,  and  there- 
fore would  be  parallel.  But  fince^t-  is  equal  to  ih,  as 
has  already  been  ihown,  the  rays  ed,  cb,  that  diverge 
from  e,  fall  in  the  fame  manner  upon  the  drop  at  d  and; 
b,  as  the  rays  kv,  iiu,  would  fall  upon  it  at  -u  and  to  ; 
and  c d,  eb,  are  jull  as  much  inclined  to  the  refrafting 
furface  dh,  ai  iv,  iiv,  would  be  to  tire  furface  viv. 
From  hence  it  follows,  that  the  rays  ed,  eb,  emerging 
at  d  and  b,  will  be  refraded  in  the  fame  manner,  and 
will  have  tlie  fame  diredion  in  refped  to  one  another, 
as  hi;  liv,  would  have.  But  hv  and  iiv  would  be  pa-, 
rallel  after  refradion.  Therefore  ed.md  eb  will  emerge 
lines   dp,  lo,  fo  as   to  be  parallel  to  one  another,^ 


and  ccnfequjntly  fo  as  to  be  effedual.. 
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u*w,',tw    ^^'t'"'  rays  that  an  effcSual  merge  from  a  i!rop  of  rain  af- 
^!j._..l        ter  luB  nfalioiis  ond  tU'O  rejraaions,  thofe   lulnch  aie 
viiS  rejratigih'.e  will  at  their  em:rf:on  make  a   ^reat- 
ir    aii'^le    w///;    the  incident  rays  than  lh',f:  do  '.vhich 
.    -are    teajl    refrangible;    and    by    this    means   the  rays 
of   different    colours    ivill  be  fparatvd  from    one  an- 
other. 
p,3,j  If  rays  of  different  colours,  whicti  are  dillerently  re- 

«CCCi.X.  fr;nn!.ible,  emerge  -.U  any  point  b  (tig.  12),  iliefe  rays 
vviirnot  he  all  of  ihem  equally  retracted  irom  the  per- 
pendicular. Thus,  Mho  is  a  red  ray,  which  is  ol  all 
others  the  leaf!  refrangible,  and  bm  is  a  violet  ray, 
which  ii  of  all  others  the  moll  refrangible  ;  when  thelc 
two  i-ays  emerge  at  b,  the  violet  ray  will  be  reirafled 
iriore  from  die  perpendicul.ir  b-c  than  the  red  ray,  and 
the  refrafled  angle  sbm  will  be  greater  than  the  retrad- 
ed  angle  xbo.  From  hence  it  follows,  tliat  thefe  two 
ravs,  after  emerfion,  will  diverge  from  one  another. 
In  like  manntr,  the  rays  that  emerge  at  d  will  diverge 
from  one  another;  a  red  ray  will  emerge  in  the  liae 
,'p,  a  violet  ray  in  the  line  dt.  So  that  though  all  the 
ttr?aual  red  rays  of  the  beam  bdmt  are  parallel  toone 
anather,  and  all  the  effeflual  red  rays  of  the  beam  W:-/. 
are  likewife  parallel  10  one  another,  yet  the  violet  rays 
will  not  be  p.uallel  to  the  red  ones,  but  the  violet 
beam  will  diverge  from  the  red  beam.  Thus  the 
rays  of  dilierent  colours  will  be  leparated  from  one 
another. 

This  will  appear  faither,  if  we  confiJer  what  the 
propofition  affirms,  That  any  violet  or  mod  retVan- 
gibh  ray  will  make  a  greater  an  jle  with  the  incident 
rays,  than  any  red  or  Icall  refrangible  ray  makes  with 
the  fame  incident  rays.  Thus  \{ yzu  is  an  incident  ray, 
bm  a  violet  ray  emerging  from  the  point  b,  and  bo  a 
red  ray  emerging  from  the  fame  point;  the  angle 
which  the  violet  ray  makes  with  the  incident  one  is 
jrm,  and  that  which  the  red  ray  makes^with  it  hyso. 
Now  _yr7«  is  a  greater  angle  th.in  jjjo.  For  in  the  tri- 
angle brs  the  internal  angle  brs  is  lefs  than  bsy  the 
external  angle  at  the  bale.  (Eucl.  B.  I.  prop.  16.)  But 
ynn  is  the  complement  of  brs  or  of  Lry  to  two  right 
ones,  and  y^o  is  the  complemeiit  of  bsy  to  two  right 
ones.  Therefore,  fince  bry  is  lefs  than  l,'y,  the  com- 
.plement  of  bry  to  two  right  angles  will  be  greater  than 
"the  complement  of  bsy  to  two  right  angles ;  or  ynn 
will  be  grater  than  yso. 

Or  otherwife  :  Both  the  rays  lo  and  bm,  when  they 
»re  refracted  in  paillng  out  of  the  drop  at  /',  are  turned 
round  upon  the  point  b  from  the  perpendicular  b  .\. 
Now  either  of  thefe  lines  bo  or  bm  might  be  turned 
round  in  this  manner,  till  il  made  a  right  angle  with 
yiu,  Confequer.tly,  that  ray  which  is  mol'c  turned  round 
upon  b,  or  which  is  moll  refracted,  will  make  an  angle 
wxxhyiv  that  will  be  nearer  to  a  rig'it  one  than  that 
ray  makes  with  it  which  is  leaft  turned  round  upon  b, 
or  v>'hich  is  leaft  refrailcd.  Therefore  that  ray  which 
is  moll  refra<fted  will  make  a  greater  angle  witli  the 
incident  ray  than  that  wliich  is  tetraited. 

But  lince  the  emerging  rays,  as  they  are  differently 
refrangible,  make  different  angles  witli  the  fame  inci- 
■<lent  ray  y  iv,  the  reiVaiftion  which  they  fuffcr  at  emcr- 
lion- will  Icparate  thcni  from  one  anoiher. 

The  angle  yrrn,  which  the  moll  refrangible  or  vio- 
let rays  make  with  the  incident  ones,  is  found  by  cal- 
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cidatun  to  be  54"^  7' ;  and  the  angle  yj«,  which  the     of  tic 
leaft  refrangible  ur  red  rays  nuike  with  theincidentones,  Uambow. 
is  found  to  be  50"  57':  the  angles,  which  the  rays  of  the 
hitermediatecoloi:rt,  indigo,  blue,  green,  yellow,  and 
orange,  make  with  the  incident  rays,  are  intermediatd 
angles  betweeii54°  7'  and  jo"  57' 

If  a  line  is  fuppofsd  to  he  drwu-'U  from  the  centre  of  the  Jun 
through  the  eye  of  the  fpctlator  ;  the  aiigie  -which,  after  tivi 
refraftions  and  tivo  reflexions,  any  iffeciual  ray  ?nakei 
with  the  incident  ray,  luill  be  equal  to  the  angle  ivhich  it 
males  thai  line. 

\v yw  (fig.  12.)  is  an  incident  ray,  lo  an  effeflnal 
ray,  and  qn  a  line  drawn  from  the  centre  of  the  fun 
through  0  the  eye  of  the  fpeclator.;  the  angle  yso, 
which  the  effe<5tual  ray  makes  with  the  incident  ray, 
is  equal  to  son  the  angle  which  the  fame  efl'ectual  ray 
makes  with  the  line  9«.  Yax  yw  and  qn,  confidered 
as  drawn  from  the  centre  of  the  fun,  are  parallel ;  bo 
crolfes  them,  and  confequently  makes  the  alternate 
angles  yso,  son,  equal  to  one  another.  Eucl.  B.  I 
Prop.  2y. 

Wh:n  the  funfl.^in:s  vp'm  th~  drops  of  rain  as  they  are  fall- 
ing,  I  he  rays  t'-'at  come  from  thife  drops  to  the  eye  ofajpee- 
tutor,  rfter  two  reJleSloiis  and  tivo  rtfraHions ,  produce  the 
fecondary  rainboiv. 

The    fecondary    rainbow  is  the  outermoft  CHD, -j-j.^j'j'^Jj.pj,^ 
fig.  I  I .     Wlien  the  fun  ihines  upon  a  drop  of  rain  H;  dary  rain- 
and  the  rays  HO,  which  emerge  at  H  fo  as  to  be  ef-  I'nw  pro- 
feftual,  make  an  angle  HOP  of  54°  7'  with  LOP  3"=^  '"■'*<> 
line  dniwn  from  die  fun  throu^^h  the  eye  of  the  fpec-  ■''=''"='■'""» 
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t  itor ;  the  fame  effeiflu.il  rays  will  make  likewife  an  relnAioa*. 
angle  of  54*"  7 '  with  the  incident  rays  S,  and  the  rays 
which  emerge  at  this  angle  are  vioht  ones,  by  what 
was  observed  above.  Therefore,  if  the  fpeiftator's  eye 
is  at  O,  none  but  violet  rays  will  enter  it :  for  as  all 
the  other  rays  make  a  lefs  angle  with  OP,  they  will 
fall  above  the  fpeclator's  eye.  In  like  manner,  if  the 
effectual  rays  that  emerge  from  tlie  drop  G  make  an 
angle  of  50°  57'  with  the  line  OP,  they  will  likewife 
make  the  fame  angle  with  the  incident  rays  S ;  and 
conlcquently  ft\m  the  drop  G  to  the  fpe>.'iator's  eye 
at  O,  no  rays  will  come  but  red  ones ;  for  all  the  other 
rays,  making  a  greater  angle  with  the  line  OP,  wilL 
fall  below  the  eye  at  O.  For  the  lame  reafon,  the  rayj 
emerging  from  the  immediate  drops  between  H  and 
G,  and  coming  to  the  fpeclator's  eye  at  O,  will  emerge 
at  ir.termedia-e  angles,  and  therefore  will  have  the  in- 
termediate Colours.  Thus,  if  there  .^re  fsven  drops  from 
H  to  G  inclufively,  their  colours  will  be  violet,  indigo, 
blue,  green,  yellow,  orange,  and  red.  This  coloured 
line  is  the  breadth  oi  the  lecondary  rainbow. 

Now,  if  HOP  was  to  turn  n-und  upon  the  line  OP, 
like  a  pair  of  cnmpalTes  upon  one  of  the  legs  OP  with 
the  opening  HOP,  it  is  plain  from  tlie  fuppofition, 
that,  iu  fuch  a  revolution  of  the  drop  H,  the  angle 
HOP  would  be  the  fame,  and  confequently  die  em.er- 
ging  rays  would  make  the  fame,  angle  with  the  inci- 
dent ones.  But  in  fuch  a  revolution  tie  drop  would 
defcribe  a  circle  of  which  P  would  be  the  centre,  and 
CNHRD  an  arc.  Confequently,  fince,  when  the  drop 
is  at  N,  or  at  R,  or  anywhere  elfe  in  that  arc,  the 
emerging  rays  make  the  fame  angle  with  the  incident 
ones  as  wheu  the  drop  is  at  H,  the  colour  of  the  drop 
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will  be  the  fame  to  an  eye  placed  at  O,  whether  tlie 
drop  is  at  N,  or  at  H,  or  at  R,  or  anywhere  elfe  in 
that  arc.  Now,  though  the  drop  does  not  thus  turn 
round  as  it  falls,  and  does  not  pafs  through  the  fevcral 
parts  of  this  arc,  yet,  fmce  there  are  drops  of  rain  fall- 
ing everywheie  at  the  fame  time,  when  one  drop  is  at 
H,  there  will  be  another  at  R,  another  at  N,  and  ulliers 
in  all  parts  of  the  arc  ;  and  thefe  drops  will  all  of  tlieni 
be  violet-coloured,  for  the  fame  rc.ifon  that  the  drop 
H  would  have  been  of  this  colour  if  it  h  id  l)een  in  any 
of  thofe  places.  In  like  manner,  as  the  drop  G  is  red 
when  it  is  at  G,  it  would  likewife  be  red  in  any  part 
of  the  arc  CWGQD ;  and  fo  will  any  other  drop, 
when,  as  it  is  falling,  it  comes  to  any  part  of  that  arc. 
Thus  as  the  fun  fliines  upon  the  rain,  whilll  it  falls, 
there  will  be  two  arcs  proJuced,  a  violet  coloured  one 
CNHRD,  and  a  red  one  CWGQl)  ;  and  for  the  fame 
reafsns  the  intermediate  fpace  between  thefe  two  arcs 
will  be  filled  up  with  arcs  of  the  intermediate  colours. 
All  thefe  arcs  together  make  up  the  fecondary  rain- 
bow. 

T/;e  co/ours  of  ihe  fconddry  ra'uihotu  an  fain' er  than  ihof; 
of  the  primary  rabiboiu  ;  and  are  ranged  in  ihi  contrary 
order. 

The  primary  rainbow  is  produced  by  fuch  rays  as 
have  been  only  once  reflefted  ;  the  fecondary  rainbow 
is  produced  by  fuch  rays  as  have  been  twice  reflected. 
But  at  every  lefleflion  Ibme  rays  pafs  out  of  the  drop 
of  rain  without  being  leflefted  ;  fo  that  the  oftener  tlie 
rays  are  reflected,  the  fewer  of  them  are  left.  I'here- 
fore  the  colours  of  the  fecondary  bow  are  produced  by 
fewer  rays,  and  confequcntly  will  be  fainter,  than  the 
colours  of  the  primary  bow. 

In  the  primary  bow,  reckoning  from  the  outfide  of 
it,  the  colours  are  ranged  ir  this  order  ;  red,  orange, 
yellow,  green,  blue,  indigo,  violet.  In  the  fecondary 
bow,  reck  •ning  from  the  outfide,  the  colours  are  vio- 
let, indigo,  blue,  green,  yellow,  orange,  red.  So  that 
tbe  red,  which  is  the  outermoll  or  higheft  colotir  in  the 
primary  bow,  is  the  innermoll  or  lowell  colnur  in  the 
fecondary  one. 

Now  the  violet  rays,  when  they  emerge  fo  as  to  be 
c.Te<5tual  alter  one  refleftion,  make  a  lefs  argle  with 
the  incident  rays  than  the  red  ones  ;  confeqneiuly  the 
violetraysmakealefsangle  with  the  lines  OP  (fig.  11.) 
than  the  red  ones.  Bur,  in  the  primary  rainbow,  the 
rays  are  only  once  reflefled,  and  the  angle  which  the 
etfeftiKil  rays  make  with  OP  is  the  diftance  of  the  co- 
loured drop  from  P  the  centre  of  the  bow.  Therefore 
the  violet  drops,  or  violet  arc,  in  the  primary  bow,  will- 
be  nearer  to  the  centre  of  the  bow  than  the  red  drops 
or  red  arc  ;  that  is,  the  innermofl  colour  in  the  pri- 
mary bow  will  be  violet,  and  tlie  outermoft  colour  will 
be  red.  And,  for  the  fame  reafon,  through  the 
whole  primary  bow,  every  colour  will  be  nearer  to 
the  centre  P,  as  the  rays  of  that  colour  are  more  re- 
frangible. 

But  the  violet  rays,  when  they  emerge  fo  as  to  be 
effeiftual  after  two  reflexions,  make  a  greater  angle 
with  ihe  incident  rays  than  the  red  ones ;  confequently 
the  violet  rays  will  make  a  greater  angle  with  the  line 
OP,  ihan  the  red  ones.  But  in  the  fecondary  rain- 
bow the  rays  are  twice  reflefled,  and  the  angle  which 
f  ffeflual  rays  make  with  OP  is  the  diftance  of  the  co- 
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loured  drop  from  P  the  centre  of  rlie  bow.  Therefore  The  appa- 
the  violet  drops  or  violet  arc  in  tl.e  fecondary  bow  will  ""cnt  placc» 
be  farther  from  the  centre  of  the  bo<v  than  the  red 
drops  or  red  arc  ;  that  is,  the  outermoft  colour  in  the 
fecondary  bow  will  be  violet,  and  the  inncrmoft  co. 
lour  will  be  red.  And,  for  the  fame  reafon,  through 
the  whole  fecondary  bow,  ev-ry  cof  ur  will  be  further 
irom  the  ceutre  P,  as  the  ra^s  of  that  colour  are  more 
refrangible. 

<J    2.      Of  Coronas,  Parhelia,   &c. 

Under  the  articles  Corona  and  Parhelion  a 
pretty  lull  account  is  given  of  the  different  hypo-, 
theles  concerning  thefe  phenomena,  and  likewife  of 
the  method  by  which  thefe  hypothefes  are  I'upported, 
irom  the  known  laws  of  refraction  and  reflection  ;  to 
which  thereiore,  in  order  to  avoid  repetition,  vv'e  niuft 
reler. 

ij    3 .     Of  the  apparent  Place,  D' fiance.   Magnitude,  and 
Motion  of  Ohjeas. 

Philosophers   in  general  had  taken  for  granted, 
that  the  place  to  which  the  eye  refers  any  visible  ob- 
jei51:  feen  by  refleftion  or  rcfr.iftion,  is  that  in  which 
the  vifu.al  ray  meets  a  perpendicular  from  the  objeft 
upon  the  reilefling  or  refraifling  plane.     But  this  me- 
thod of  judging  of  the  place  of  objefls  was  called  in 
qutftion  by  Dr   Barrow,  who  contended  that  the  ar- 
guments brought  in  i'avour  of  the  opinion  were  not  r^w's 
conclufive.     Thefe  arguments  are,  that  the  images  of  theory  re- 
objefts  appear  ftraight  in  a  pla'ie  mirror,  but  curved  in  fpefling- 
a  convex  or  concave  one  :  that  a  ftraight  thread,  when  '*'^  ^PP^" 
partly  imraerfed  perpendicularly  in  water,  does  not  "^f"',  F'^"^^ 
appear  crooked  as  when  it  is  obliquely  plunged  into      °'j^^-'- 
the  fluid  ;  but  that  which  is  within  the  water  feems  to 
be  a  continuation  of  that  which  is  without.     With  re- 
fpeft  to  the  refleiSed  image,  however,  of  a  perpen- 
dicular right  line  from  a  convex  or  concave  mirror, 
he  fays,  that  it  is  not  eafy  for  the  eye  to  dilHnguilli- 
the  curve  that  it  really  makes  ;  and  that,  if  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  perpendicul.^.r  thread,  part  of  which  is 
plunged  in  water,  be  clofely  attended  to,  it  will  not 
favour  the  common  hypothehs.   If  the  thread  is  of  any 
ihining  metal,    as  filver,  and  viewed  obliquely,    the 
image  of  the  part  immerfed  will  appear  to  detach  it- 
felf  lenhbly  from  that  part  which  is  without  the  water,, 
fo  that  it  cannot  be  true  that  every  object  appears  to 
be  in  the  fame  place  wheie  the  refraited  ray  meets  the 
perpendicular  ;  and  the  fame  obfervatinn,  he  thinks, 
may  be  extended  to  the  cafe  of  refleflion.     Accord- 
ing to  this  writer,  we  refer  every  point  of  an  cbjeft- 
to  the  place  from  which    tlie  pencils  of  light,  that 
give  us   the  image  of  it,  iffue,  or  from  which  they 
would  have  ilfued  if  no  refleding  or  refradling  fub- 
ftanoe    intervened.     Purfuing  this  principle,  he  pro- 
ceeds to  inveftigate  the  place  in  which  the  rays  illuing 
from  eacli  of  the  points  of  an  object,  and  wliicli  reach 
the  eye  after  one  reflection  or  retraction,  meet ;  and. 
he    found,  that   if  the  refracting  furface  was  plane, 
and  the  relraftion  was  made  from  a  denfer  medium 
into  a  rarer,  thofe  rays  would  always  meet  in  a  place- 
between  the  eye  and  a  peipendicular  to  the  point  of 
incidence.     If  a  convex  mirror  be  ufed,  the  cafe  will, 
be  the  fame  ;  but  if  the  mirror  be  plane,  the  rays  will 
meet  in  the  perpendicular,  and  beyond  it  if  it  bs  con=. 
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cnvc.  Hi:  ullb  determined,  according  to  thcTc  piin- 
ciplcs,  what  lorm  the  image  of  a  I'iglit  line  v.jll  take, 
when  it  is  prefentcd  in  different  manners  to  a  fplicri- 
cal  mirror,  or  when  it  is  feen  through  a  rel'raifling 
meiJium. 

Probabla  as  Dr  Barlow  thought  the  maxim  which 
he  endeavoured  to  eftablifli,  concerning  the  fuppofed 
■place  of  vifible  objeifls,  he  has  the  candour  to  menti'.)n 
an  objciflion  to  it,  and  to  acknowledge  that  he  was 
not  able  to  give  a  fatisfa^tory  fokition  of  it.  It  is  this. 
Let  an  ohjea  be  placed  beyond  the  focus  of  a  convex 
lens ;  and  if  the  eye  be  clofe  to  the  lens,  it  will  appear 
confufed,  but  very  near  to  its  true  place.  If  the  eye 
lie  a  little  v.itbdra\\-n,  the  con,''ulion  will  incrcafe,  and 
the  objedl  will  feem  to  come  nearer  ;  and  when  the 
eye  is  very  near  the  focu:,  the  coVifufion  will  be  ex- 
ceedingly great,  and  the  objefl  will  feem  to  be  clofe 
to  the  eye.  But  in  this  experiment  the  e\c  receives 
no  rays  but  thofe  that  are  converging  ;  and  the  pr^int 
from  which  they  ilTue  is  fo  far  from  being  nearer  than 
the  object,  that  it  is  beyond  it;  notwithftandir.g 
which,  the  objefl  is  conceived  to  be  much  nearer  th.an 
it  is,  though  no  very  diltinft  idea  can  be  formed  of  its 
preclfe  diilancc.  It  may  be  obfcrved,  that  in  reality,  the 
rays  lalling  upon  the  eye  in  lliis  cafe  in  a  manner  quite 
different  from  that  in  which  they  fall  upon  it  in  other 
circumllances,  we  can  form  no  judgment  about  the 
I)lace  from  which  they  iflbe.  This  fuhjeft  was  afterwards 
taken  up  by  Berkeley,  Smith,  Montiicla,  and  others. 

M.  de  la  Hire  made  feveral  valuable  oblervations 
concerning  the  diftance  of  vifible  objefls,  and  various 
other  phenomena  of  vifion,  which  are  well  worth  our 
notice.  He  alfo  took  particular  pains  to  afcertain  the 
manner  in  which  the  e)e  confonns  itfelf  to  the  view  oi 
objefls  placed  at  different  diftances.  He  enumerates 
five  circumftar.ces,  which  affift  us  in  judging  of  the 
(iillanre  of  objefls,  namely,  their  apparent  magnitude, 
the  flrenglh  of  the  colouring,  the  dirciftion  ot  the  two 
eyes,  the  parallax  of  the  objeifts,  and  the  d.flini2nefs 
oi' their  fmiU  parts.  Painters,  he  fays,  can  only  take 
advantage  of  the  two  firft  mentioned  circ.inillances, 
and  therefore  pictures  can  never  perf.-ftly  deceive  the 
eye  ;  but  in  the  decorations  of  theatres,  they,  in  fome 
ineafure,  make  ufe  c.f  them  all.  The  fize  of  objedtf, 
and  the  ftrength  of  their  colouring,  are  diminilliid  In 
pioportion  to  the  diilancc  at  whicii  they  are  intended 
to  appear.  Parts  of  the  fame  objeift  which  are  to  ap- 
jiear  at  difTeient  diftances,  as  cokimns  in  an  order  if 
architecture,  are  drau-n  upon  different  planes,  a  little 
jemoved  from  one  another,  that  the  two  eyes  may  be 
<);)liged  to  change  their  direcftion,  in  order  to  dillin- 
guifli  the  parts  ol  the  nearer  plane  from  thofe  of  tl^e  more 
remote.  The  fmall  diilance  of  th.e  planes  ferves  to 
make  a  fniall  parallax,  by  changing  the  polition  of  tlie 
eye  ;  and  as  \vc  do  not  preferve  a  dillii.ft  idea  o('  the 
<]iiai:tity  of  parallax, -.corrdponding  to  tlie  d  fFerert 
■iliftances  of  objefls,  it  is  fufHcient  that  we  perceive 
there  is  a  parallax,  to  be  convinced  that  thele  planes 
are  dillant  fiom  one  anr,tber,  without  determir.ing 
what  that  diftance  is  ;  and  as  to  the  laft;  ciroumftance, 
viz.  the  diftinclnefs  of  the  fmall  parts  of  obj -dls,  it  is 
of  no  uCt  in  difcovering  the  deception,  on  acc(  unt  of 
the  falfe  light  that  is  thrown  upon  th.efe  decorations. 

To    thefe    obfervations    concerning   deceptions    of 
fight,  we  Ihall  add  a  finiilar  one  of  M.  le  Cat>  who 
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took  notice  that  the  rcafoa  v/liy  we  imagine  objects  to  The  appi-' 
be  larger  \\hen  th  y  are  fecn  through  a  mift,  is  the  ri-ut  pliure, 
dimnefs  or  nbfcurity   with  which  they  are  then  fecn;       .■^;^, 
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dimnefs  or  nblcuruy   witii  wlncli  tliey 

this    circumihmce    being  ali'ocidted  with  the  idea  of 

great  diilance.     This  he  fays  is  confirmed  by  our  be- 

ine  furnnfed  to  find,  upon  approaching  fuch  objects,  ^'  '*  '-^',' 

,  *'        *  ,.  ,    '  V  11       /•  1   account  of 

that  they  are  lo  much  nearer  to  us,  as  well  as  io  much  ^^^  |^  ,^._ 

fmaller  than  v.-e  had  imagined.  ^^1*  of  c,b. 

Among  other  cafes  concerning  vlfion,  which  fell  jedls  ia 
under  tlr;  confiJeralion  of  M.  d:  la  Hire,  he  men- ni-ft. 
tions  one  which  is  of  diflicult  fulutio:i.  It  is  when  a 
candle,  in  a  dirk  place,  and  fituatcd  beyond  the 
limits  of  diilinft  vilion,  is  viewed  through  a  very  nar- 
row chink  in  a  card  ;  in  which  cafe  a  c.'ufider.ible 
number  oF  candies,  fomctiraes  I'o  many  as  fi.-c,  wi;l  be 
feen  along  th;  chink.  Tnis  appearance  he  alcribes  to 
fmall  irregularities  ia  the  furfaie  of  the  humours  of 
the  eye,  the  effect  of  which  is  r.ot  fenlible  when  rays 
are  admitted  into  the  eye  through  the  whole  extent  of 
th;  pupil,  and  confequently  one  principal  image  effaces 
a  number  of  fii. all  ones  ;  whereas,  in  this  cafe,  ca:li 
of  them  is  formed  feparately,  and  no  one  of  them  is 
fo  confideraWe  as  to  prevent  the  others  from  being  per- 
ceived at  the  fame  time. 

There  are  few  p:rf.ins,  M.  de  la  Hire  obferve", 
who  have  both  their  eyes  perfectly  equal,  not  cnly 
with  refpecl  to  the  limits  of  diRinfl  vifi  in,  but  alfo 
with  refpecl  to  the  colour  with  wliich  objefls  appear 
tinged  vvhea  they  are  viewed  by  them,  efper'a'.ly  if 
one  of  the  eyes  h^is  been  expof^d  to  the  impi-effion  of 
a  ftrong  light.  To  compare  them  together  in  this  re- 
fpefl,  he  tilrecls  us  to  take  two  thin  cards,  and  to 
make  in  each  of  them  a  round  hole  of  a  third  or  a 
fourth  of  a  line  in  diameter,  and,  applying  oneofthcra 
to  each  of  the  eyes,  to  look  throj'gh  the  holes  on  a 
white  paper,  equally  illuminated  ;  when  a  circle  of 
the  paper  will  appear  to  each  of  the  eyes,  and,  placing 
the  cards  j-.ropeily,  t'iefe  two  circ'.es  may  be  made  to 
touch  one  another,  and  thereby  the  appearance  of  the 
fame  objedl  to  each  of  the  eyes  may  be  compared  to 
the  greatefl  advantage.  To  make  this  experiment 
v.'irh  the  greatefl;  exaiflnefs,  it  is  lieceffaty,  he  fays, 
that  the  eyes  be  kept  fhut  fome  time  before  the  cards  be 
applied  to  them. 

M.  de  la  Hire  fi'il  endeavoured  to  expbin  the  caufe 
of  thofe  dark  fpot>;  which  feem  to  fl  wt  before  the  eye?, 
efpecially  thofe  of  old  people.  They  are  moft  vilible 
when  the  eyes  are  turned  towards  an  uniform  white 
objecl,  as  the  fllov^'  in  the  open  field.  If  they  be 
fixed  v.-hen  the  eye  is  fo,  this  philofopher  fuppofed 
that  they  were  occafioned  by  extravaf4ted  blood  upon 
the  retina.  But  he  thi.night  that  the  moveable  fpots 
were  occafioned  by  opaque  matter  floating  in  the 
aqueous  humour  of  ".he  eye.  He  thought  the  vitreous 
humour  was  notfufficiently limpid  forthis  pnrpofe. 

By  the  follownig  calculation,  M.  de  la  Hire  gives 
us  an  idea  of  the  extreme  fenfibility  of  the  optic  nerves. 
Oae  may  fee  very  eafily,  at  the  diilance  of  4000  tiifes, 
the  fail  of  a  v.-ind-mill,  6  feet  in  diameter;  and  the 
eye  being  fuppofed  to  be  an  inch  in  diameter,  the  piiSure 
of  this  fail,  at  tne  bottom  of  the  eye,  will  be  -^tt'c-s-  of 
an  inch,  which  is  lefs  than  the  C66th  part  ot  aline,  and 
is  about  the  66th  part  of  a  common  hair,  or  the  8th 
part  of  a  fingle  thread  of  fvlk.  So  fmall,  therefore, 
muft  one  of  the  fibres  of  the  optic  nerve  be,  whicli  he 
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.■^Pliardtit  Tjys  is  almoft  Inconceivable,  fince  each  of  thefe  fibres    objeft,  as.  a  candle,  tliere  will  be  fccn  two  ima'^cs.   Apparent 
r'^"  ''^<^-   is  a  tube  that  contains  fpirits.     If  birds  perceive  di-    one  ereifl,  and  tlie  other  inverted.     The   firft  is  made   ?'»<<•■>  &>:. 
lit  oiij^cds.   Q,j|^^  objefts  as  well  as    men,  which  he  thinks  very    fimply   by    refleaion   from  the    ncared    furface,    the  "^  o''Jg'3'- 
probable,  he  obfcrves   that  the   fibres   of  their  optic    fecond  by  refleiftion  from  the  farther  furface,  the  rays  ^       ' 

J,  nerves  mull  be  much  finer  than  ours.  undergoing  a  refraflion  frim  the  firft  furface  both  be- 

Eerk.  ley's       'i^he  pcrfon  who  firft  took  much  notice  of  Dr  Bar-    fore  and  after  the  rcficLlion.     If  this  p^lafs  has  not  too 
accnnnt  of  row's  hypotliefis  was  the  ingenious  Dr  Berkely,  bifliop    (liort  a  focal  dillance,  when  it  is  held  near  the  obieft 
ihcjudg-     of  Cloyne,  who  diftinguifhcd  himfjf  fo  much  by  the     the  inverted  image  will  appear  larger  than  tl;e  other 
nicm  torm-  objeflions  which  he  ftarted  to  the  reality  of  a  material    and  alfo  nearer;  but   if  the  glafs  be  carried  off  from 
liigj^flan^g  world,  and  by  his  oppofition  to  the  Newtonian  doc-    the  objefl,  though  the  eye  remain  as  near  to  it  as  be- 
hyconfnfed  trine  of  fluxions.     In  his  Elfay  towards  a  New  Theory    fore,  the  inverted  image  will  diminifli  fo  much  fafter 
vifion.         of  Vifion,  heobferves,  that  the  circle  formed  upon  the    than  the  other,  that,  at  length,  it  will  appear  very- 
retina,  by  tlie  rays  which  do  not  come  to  a  focus,    much  lefs  than  it,  but  ftill  nearer.     Here,  fays  Mr 
produce  tlie  fame  confufion  in  the  eye,  whether  they     Robins,  two  images  of  the  fame  objedl  are  feen  under 
crofs    one    another  before  they  reach  the  retina,  or    one  view,  and  their  apparent  diftances  immedi:itelT 
tend    to    do    it  afterwards;   and  therefore  that  the    compared ;  and  here  it  is  evident,  that  thofe  diftjncei 
judgment  concerning  diftance  will  be  the  fame  in  both    have  no  nece(fury  connexion   with  the  apparent  mag- 
the  cafes,  without  any  regard  to  the  place  from  which    nitude.     He  alfo  fhows  how  this  experiment  may  be 
the  rays    originally  iffued  ;  fo  that  in  this  cafe,  as,  by    made  ftill   more    convincing,  by  llicking  a  piece  of 
receding  from  the  lens,  the  confufion,  which  always    paper  on  the  middle  of  the  lens,  and  viewing  it  through  ,i^  "^ 
accompanies  the  neamefs  of  an  objeifl,  increafcs,  the    a  fhort  tube.  '   '    "j"" , 

1T4       mind  will  judge  that  the  objeft  comes  nearer.  M.  Bouguer  adopts  the  general  maxim  of  Dr  Bar-  Ur  Ear- 

Smith's  ac-  But,  fays  Dr  Smith,  if  this  be  true,  the  objeft  row,  in  fuppofing  that  we  refer  obje(5ls  to  the  place  ruWs 
count,  ought  always  to  appear  at  a  lefs  diftance  from  the  eye  from  which  the  pencils  of  rays  fcemingly  conver"-e  at  ""'"^"i- 
than  that  at  which  objefls  are  feen  dlftinflly,  which  their  entrance  into  the  pupil.  But  when  rays  ifllie 
is  not  the  cafe :  and  to  explain  this  appearance,  as  from  below  the  furface  of  a  velfcl  of  water,  or  any- 
well  as  every  other  in  which  a  judgment  is  formed  other  rcfradting  medium,  he  finds  that  there  are  always 
concerning  diftance,  he  maintains,  that  we  judge  of  it  two  different  places  of  this  feemlng  convergence  ;  one 
by  the  apparent  magnitude  of  objefls  only,  or  chiefly  ;  of  them  of  the  rays  that  ilTue  from  it  in  the  fame  vcr- 
fo  that,  fince  the  image  grows  larger  as  we  recede  from  tical  circle,  and  therefore  fail  with  different  degrees  of 
the  lens  through  which  it  is  viewed,  we  conceive  the  obliquity  upon  the  furface  of  the  refraclin?  medium  ; 
objecft  to  come  nearer.  He  alfo  endeavours  to  fhow,  and  another,  of  thofe  that  fall  upon  the  furface  witli 
that,  in  all  cafes  in  which  glaffes  are  ufed,  we  judge  the  fame  degree  of  obliquity,  entering  the  eye  laterally 
of  diftance  by  the  flime  fimplc  rule;  from  whlcli  he  with  refpedt  to  one  another.  Sometimes,  he  fiys, 
concludes  univerfally,  that  the  apparent  diftance  of  one  of  thefe  images  is  attended  to  by  the  mind,  and 
an  objeft  feen  in  a  glafs  is  to  its  apparent  diftance  fometimes  the  other,  and  ditrerent  images  may  be  ob- 
feen  by  the  naked  eye  as  the  apparent  magnitude  to  ferved  by  different  perfons.  An  objeft  plungsd  in 
the  naked  eye  is  to  its  apparent  magnitude  in  the  glafs.    water  affords  an  example,  he  fays,  of  this  duplicity  of 

But  that  we  do  not  judge  of  diftance  merely  by  the    images, 
angle  under  which  objeifis  are  feen,  is  an  obfervation         If  BA  h  (fig.  i.)  be  part  of  the   furface  of  water,  pi^pr'Vr 
as  old  as  Alhazen,  who  mentions  feveral  inftances,  in    and  tlie  object  be   at    O,  there  will  be  two  images  of     ^ 
which,  though  the  angles  under  vdiich  objefts  appear    it  in  two  different   places ;   one  at  G,  on  the  cauilic 
215       be  different,  the  magnitudes  are  univerfally  and  in-    by  refraifHon,  and  the  other  at  E,  In  the  perpendlcu- 
OV.jciledto  ftantaneoufly  deemed  not  to  be  fi.     And  Mr  Robins    lar  AO,  which  is  as  much  a  cauftic  as  the  other  line. 
l;y  Mr  Ro-  clearly  fhews  the  hypothefis  of  Dr  Smith  to  be  con-    The  former  image  is  vifible  by  the  rays  ODiM,  O  dm, 
trary  to  fafl  in  the  moft  common  and  fimple  cafes,    which  are  one  higher  than  the  other,  in  their  pr.igrefs 
In  mlcrofcopes,  he  fays,  it  is  impolTible  that  the  eye    to  the  eye :  whereas  the  image  at  E  is  made  by  the 
lliould  judge  the  objeft  to  be  nearer  than  the  diiiance    rays  ODM,  Ofy^  which  enter  the  eyelaterally.    This, 
at  which  it  has  viiwed  the  objecfl  Itfelf,  in  proportion    fays  he,  may  ferve  to  explain  the  difficulty  of  Father 
to  the  degree  of  magnifying.     For  when   the  micro-    Tacquet,  Barrow,  Smith,  and  many  otlier  authors, 
■fcope  magnifies  much,  this  rule  would  place  the  ininge    and  which  Newton  himfelf  conddered  as  a  very  dlfli- 
at  a  diftance,  of  which  the  fight  cannot  pofTibly  form    cult  problem,  though  it  might  not  be  abfolutely  inlb- 
any  opinion,  as  being  an  interval  from    the    eye  at    luble. 

which  no  objedl  can  be  feen.  In  general,  he  fays,  he  G.  W.  Kraft  his  ably  fupported  the  opinion  of  Dr 
believes,  that  w-hoever  looks  at  an  objed  through  a  Barrow,  that  the  place  of  any  point,  feen  by  reflec- 
convex  glafs,  and  then  at  the  objefl:  itfelf  without  tion  from  the  furface  of  any  medium,  is  that  in  which 
the  glafs,  win  find  it  to  appear  nearer  in  the  latter  rays  Iftulng  from  it,  iiiftnitely  near  to  one  another,- 
cafe,  though  it  be  magnified  in  the  glafs;  and  in  the  would  meet;  and  confiderlng  the  cafe  of  a  diilant  ob- 
fame  trial  with  the  concave  glafs,  though  by  the  glafs  jeft,  viewed  in  a  concave  mirror,  by  an  eye  very  nenr 
the  objciff  be  diminlfhed,  it  will  appear  nearer  through  to  it,  when  the  image,  according  to  Euclid  a-id  other 
thcgljfs  than  without  It.  writers,  would  be  between  the  eye  and  the  object,  and 

But  the  moft  convincing  proof  that  the  apparent  the  rule  of  Dr  Barrow  cannot  be  applied  ;  he  lijys 
diftance  of  the  image  is  not  determined  by  Its  apparent  that  in  this  cafe  the  fpeculum  may  be  confidtred  as 
magnitude,  is  the  following  experiment.  If  a  double  a  plane,  the  effed  being  the  fame,  only  the  ima^e  is 
convex  glafs  be  held  npiigl.t  b-loie  fome  luminous    more  obfcure. 
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iiilinfl  anJ  ccmprehcnfive    we  fancy  tliem  to  hz  nearer  ihan  wc  fmJ  llicm  tn  be,  Appa-<rit 
of  juJgiiig  concerning  the    This  alfo  h  the  reafon  why  animals,  and  all  fmall  cb-  l>'a«.  &<:■ 
j.-(fls,  feen  in  valleys,  contiguous  to  large  moun'ains.  "' oM'"^'-^ 


Dr  Pottcrfie'd  gives  a  dii 
view  of  the  nat  iral  methods 
di;T:ance  of  o'oje.ns\ 

The  co-.iformaiion  of  the  eye,  he  obferves,  can  be  appear  exceedingly  i'm:!ll.  For  wc  think  the  moun- 
of  no  u!e  to  us  with  relpedl  to  objefts  that  are  placed  tain  neartr  to  us  thin  if  it  were  fnialler ;  and  we 
without  tKe  limits  of  dtlind  vill  m.  As  tlie  oi^jeft,  lliould  not  bo  fnrpn/.ed  at  the  fmalhiefs  of  the  r.eigh- 
however,  d  es  then  appear  more  or  Icfs  conl'ufed,  ac-  bouring  animal;,  if  we  thought  them  farther  o(F. 
cordin'T  as  it  is  more  or  lefs  rem  )ved  from  thofe  li-  For  tiie  fame  reafon,  we  tliihl:  tliem  exceedingly 
initE,  this  confufion  alTuls  tlie  mind  in  judging  of  the  fmall,  when  they  aie  placed  up' n  the  top  ©f  a  mouii- 
diftance  of  the  objefl ;  it  being  always  elleemed  fo  tain,  or  a  large  building ;  which  appear  iiearer  to 
much  the  nearer,  or  the  farther  off,  by  how  much  us  than  they  really  are,  on  account  of  their  cxtiaor- 
the  confufion  is  greater.   But  this  confufion  h.ith  its  11-    dinary  fizc.  21S 

Tnits,  alfo,   beyond  which  it   can  never  extend;    for         Dr  J  urin  clearly  accounts  for  our  Imagining  objeifls,  Why  ob- 
v.hen  an  objeft  is  placed  at  a  certain  diftance  from  tlie    v\hen  fe;n  from  a  high  building,  to  be  fmailer  than  j'"^*  ^'^p 
tyc,  to  which  the  breadth  of  the  pupil  bears  no  fen-    they  are,  and  fmailer  than  we  fancy  them  to  be  when  [,y™j-p^'^ 
fible  proportion,  the  rays  of  light  that  come  from  a    we  view  them  at  the  fame  diftance  on  level  ground.   It  ^J^,'^^^ 
point  in  the  objeft,  t;nd  pafs  the  pupil,  are  fo  little  di-    is,  fays  he,  becaufe  we  have  n^  diftinfl:  idea  ci   di-  imaller 
verging  that  they  may  be  confidered  ;'.s  paiallel.     For    ftance  in  that  diieflion,  and  therefore  judge  of  things  than  they 
a  picture  on  the  retina  will  not  be  fenfibly  more  con-    by  their  piflures  upon  the  eye  only;  but  cuflom  WiU  »«• 
fufed,  thou-'h  tlie  object  be  removed  to  a  much  greater    enable  us  to  judge  rightly  even  in  this  cafe, 
diftance.  I'Ct  a  bry,  fays  he,  who  has  never  been  upon  any 

The  moft  univeif.l,  and  frequently  the  moft  fure  liigh  building,  go  to  the  top  of  the  monument,  and 
means  of  judging  of  the  diftance  of  objefls  is,  he  fays,  look  down  into  th;  ftreet ;  the  objeft  feen  ih;re,  as 
the  angle  made  by  the  optic  axis.  For  our  two  eyes  men  and  horfes,  will  appear  fu  fmall  as  greatly  to  fur- 
are  like  two  diferent  ftations,  by  the  afliftance  of  prife  him.  But  10  or  zo  years  after,  il  in  the  mean 
which  diftances  are  taken  ;  and  this  is  the  reafon  why  time  he  has  ufed  himfelf  now  and  then  to  look  down 
thofe  perfons  who  are  blind  of  one  eye,  fo  frequently  from  that  and  other  great  heights,  he  will  no  longer 
mifs  their  mark  in  pouring  liquor  into  a  glafs,  fnuflf-  find  the  fame  objefts  to  appear  fo  fmall.  And  if  he 
ing  a  candle,  ?.nd  fuch  other  aftions  as  require  that  was  to  view  the  fame  objefts  from  fuch  heights  as  fre 
the  diftance  be  exaftly  diftinguiihed.  To  convince  quently  as  he  fees  them  upon  the  fame  level  with  him- 
oui-felves  of  the  ufefulnefs  of  thii  method  of  judging  of  felf  in  the  ftreets,  he  fuppf  fes  that  tliey  would  appear 
the  diftance  of  ob;ects,  he  direfts  us  to  fufpend  a  ring  to  him  juft  of^the  lame  magnitude  from  the  top  of 
in  a  thread,  fo  that  its  fide  may  be  towards  us,  and  the  monument,  as  they  do  from  a  window  one  ftory 
the  hole  in  it  to  the  right  and  left  hand  ;  and  taking  high.  For  this  reafon  it  is,  that  ftatues  placed  upon 
a  fmall  rod,  crooked  at  the  end,  retire  from  the  ring  veiy  high  buildings  ought  to  be  made  of  a  larger  fize 
two  or  three  p tees,  and  having  with  one  hand  cover-  than  thofe  which  are  feen  at  a  nearer  diftance;  he- 
ed one  of  our  eyes,  to  endeavour  with  the  other  to  pafs  caufe  all  perfons,  except  architefts,  are  apt  to  imagine 
the  crocked  end  of  the  rod  through  the  ring.     This,    the  height  of  luch  buildings  to  be  much  lefs  than  it 

really  is. 

The  fourth  method  by  which  Dr  Pi  rterfield  fays 
that  we  jud'^'e  of  the  diftance  of  objefts,  is  the  free 
with  wIfKh  their  colour  lirikes  upon  our  eyes.  For  if 
we  be  alfured  that  two  objefts  are  of  a  fimilar  and  like 
colour,  and  that  one  appears  more  bright  and  lively 
than  the  other,  we  judge  that  the  brighter  objeft  is 
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fays  he,  appears  very  eafy  ;  and  yet,  upon  trial,  per- 
I'.aps  once  in  ico  times  we  lliall  notfucceed,  efpecially 
if  we  move  the  rod  a  little  quickly. 

Our  author  obferves,  tliat  by  perfons  recollefting 
the  time  when  they  began  to  be  lubjeft  to  the  mi- 
ftakes  abovenientioned,  they  may  tell  when  it  was 
that  they  loft  the  ufe  of  one  of   their  eyes  ;    which 


many  perfons  are  hug  ignorant  of,  and  which  may  be  the  nearer  ot  the  two. 
a  cir-cumftance  of  fome  c^nfequence  to  a  phyfician  *.         The  fitth  method  confifts  in  the  different  appearance 

The  ufe  of  this  fecond  method  of  judging  of  diftances  rf  the  fmall  parts  of  objects.    When  thefe  pans  appear 

De  Chiles.limited  to  120  teet;  beyond  which,  he  fays,  diftinft,  we  judge  that  the  objeft  is  near;  but  when 

we  arc  not  fenljble  of  any  diifercnce  in  the  angle  of  the  they  appear  confufed,  or  when  they  do  not  appear  at 

opt'caxis.  all,  we  judge  diat  it  is  at  a  greater  diftance.     For  the 

A  third  method  of  judging  of  the  diftance  of  ob-  image  of  any  objeft,  or  p;irt  of  an  objeft,  diminilhes 

jefts,  confifts  in  their  apparent  magnitude';,  on  which  as  the  diftance  ot  it  increafes. 

fo  much  ftrefs  was  laid  by  Dr  Smith.     From   this         The  fixth  and  laft  method  by  which  we  judge  of 

change  in  the  magnitude  of  the  image  upon  the  reti-  the  diftance  of  objefts  is,  that  the  eye  does  not  repre- 

na,  we  eafdy  judge  of  die  diftance  of  objefts,  a-,  often  fent  to  cur  mind  one  objeft  alone,  but  at  the  fame 

as  we  are  otherwife  acquainted  with  the  magnitude  of  time  all  thofe  that  are  placed  betwixt  us  and  the  prin- 

the  objefts  themfelves;  but  as  often  as  we  are  ignorant  cipal  c  bjeft,  whofe  diftance  we  are  confidering  ;  and 

of  the  real  mao-nirude  of  bodies,  we  can  never,  from  the  more  this  diftance  is  divided  into  feparate  and  di- 


their  apparent  magnitude,  lorrn  any  judgment  of  their 
dift.ince. 

From  this  we  may  fee  why  we  are  fo  fiequently  de- 
ceived in  our  eftimates  of  diftance,  by  any  extraordi- 
nary magnitudes  of  objefts  feen  at  the  end  of  it :  as, 
il  traveiling  towards  a  large  city,  or  a  caftle,  or  a  ca- 
luedral  church,  ov  a  mountain  larger  than  orJinarr, 


flinft  parts,  the  greater  it  appears  to  he.  For  this 
reafon,  diftances  upon  uneven  furfaces  appear  lefs  than 
upon  a  plane  :  fcr  the  inequalities  of  the  furfaces, 
fuch  as  hills,  and  holes,  and  rivers,  that  lie  low  and 
out  of  fight  cither  do  not  appear,  or  hinder  the  parts 
that  lie  behind  them  from  appearing;  and  fo  the  whole 
apparent  diftance  is  diminiflied  by  the  parts  that  do 
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not  appcxr  in  i".  T'.iis  Is  :hc  re,if;ui  that  the  b;in!:s  of 
a  river  appear  coritlguous  to  a  dift.int  eye,  when  d.e 
river  is  low  and  noi  icen. 

Dr  I'orttrfiolJ  very  well  exf  l.iins  fcveval  f.illacies  in 
vifion  depending  tipon  our  niillakirg  the  diftances  of 
objcfts.  Of  this  kind,  he  fay"^,  is  the  appearance  of 
parallel  lines,  and  long  villas  conrilling  cf  parallel 
rows  of  trees;  for  they  feem  to  couveii^e  more  and 
more  as  they  are  farilier  extended  from  the  eye.  The 
reafon  cf  this,  he  fays,  is  becaufe  the  apparent  mag- 
nitudes of  their  perpendicular  intervals  are  perpetu.d- 
ly  diminifhlng,  while,  at  the  fame  time,  we  millake 
tl'.cir  diftance.  H.nce  we  may  fee  why,  when  two 
parallel  rows  of  trees  Hand  upon  an  afccnr,  whereby 
the  more  remote  p;irts  appear  farther  off  tlian  they 
really  are,  becaufe  the  line  that  meafui-es  the  length  of 
the  villas  now  appears  under  a  greater  angle  than  whtn 
it  was  horizontal,  the  tree?,  in  fuch  a  cafe,  will  feeni 
to  converge  lefs,  and  fometimcs,  inftead  of  conver- 
ging, they  will  be  thought  to  diverge. 

For  the  fame  reafon  that  a  long  villa  appears  to 
converge  more  and  more  the  farther  it  is  extended 
from  the  eye,  the  remoter  parts  of  a  horizontal  walk 
or  a  long  floor  will  appear  to  afcend  gradually  ;  and 
ohjefrs  placed  upon  it,  the  more  remote  they  are  the 
higher  they  will  appear,  till  the  laft  be  feen  on  a  level 
with  th;  eye  ;  whereas  the  ceiling  of  a  long  g  illery 
appears  to  dcfcend  towards  a  horizontal  line,  drawn 
from  tlie  e;'e  of  the  fpeflator.  For  this  reafon,  alfo, 
the  furf  \ce  of  the  fea,  feen  from  an  eminence,  feems 
to  rife  higher  and  higher  the  farther  we  look  ;  and  the 
upper  parts  of  high  buildings  feem  to  floop,  or  in- 
cline foi wards  over  the  eye  b;.low,  bjcaufe  they  feem 
to  approach  towards  a  vertical  line  pr.iceeding  from 
the  fpv--iator's  eye;  fj  that  flatues  on  the  top  of  fuch 
buildings,  in  order  to  appear  upright,  muil  recline, 
or  bend  backwa-ds. 

Our  author  ahb  fliows  the  reafon  why  a  windmill, 
feen  from  a  great  d'ftance,  is  f  melimes  imagined  to 
move  the  contrary  way  from  vhat  it  really  does,  by 
our  taking  the  nearer  end  of  the  fail  for  the  more  re- 
mote. The  luicertainty  we  fumetimes  find  in  the 
courfe  of  the  motion  of  a  bianch  of  lighted  candles, 
turned  round  at  a  diftance,  is  owing,  he  fays,  to  the 
fame  caufe;  as  alfo  our  fometimes  miftaking  a  convex 
for  a  concave  fui  face,  more  efpecially  in  viewing  feals 
and  imprefTions  with  a  convex  glafs  or  a  double  mi- 
crofcope ;  and  laftiy,  that,  upon  coming  in  a  dark 
night  into  a  ftreet,  in  v^hich  there  is  but  one  row 
of  lamps,  we  often  miftake  the  fide  of  the  (Ireet  they 
are  on. 

Far  more  light  was  thrown  upon  this  curious  fub- 
ject  by  M.  Bouguer. 

The  proper  method  of  drawing  the  appearance  of 
two  rows  of  trees  that  fliall  appear  parallel  to  the  eye, 
is  a  problem  which  has  exercifed  the  ingenuity  of  fe- 
veral  philofophcrs  and  mathema'iciar.s.  That  the  ap- 
parent magnitude  of  cbjefts  decreafes  wi-h  the  angle 
under  which  they  are  feen,  has  always  been  ackno'.v- 
ledged.  It  is  alfo  acknov\ledgcd,  that  it  is  only  \.y 
cuaom  and  experience  that  we  learn  to  f(>rm  a  judge- 
ment both  of  magnitudes  and  diftances.  But  in  the 
application  of  thefe  maxims  to  tlie  abovementioned 
problem,  all  perfons,  be'fore  M.  Bouguer,  made  ufe 
of  tlx  real  dillance  inilcad  of  the  apparent  one  ;  by 
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which  only  the  mind  can  form  its  judgment.     And  it    -'\rF"'«^"': 
is  manifefl,  that,  if  any  circumllances  cor.tribute  to  P' •"•'=.&<■. 
make  the  dillance  ajipear  otherwifc  than  it  is  in  rea-  "•  "'')'tf»- 
liff,    tlie  apparent  nngnitude  of    the  oljcft  will  bf;  " 

affeifled  by  it;  for  the  fame  reafon,  th.-.t,  if  the  mag- 
nitude be  milapprehended,  th:  idea  of  the  dillance 
w  U  vary'. 

For  want  of  attendi-^g  to  this  diftinifilon,  Tacquct 
pretended  to  dcm.  nRr.ite,  that  nothing  can  give  the 
idea  of  two  parallel  lines  (rows  of  trees  fcr  inftance) 
to  an  eye  fituated  at  one  cf  their  extremities,  but  two 
hyperbolical  curves,  turned  the  contrary  way;  anil 
M.  Vai  ignon  maintained,  that  in  order  to  malvc  a  villa 
appear  of  the  ftme  width,  it  mull  be  made  narrower, 
inllead  oi  wider,  as  it  recedes  from  the  eye. 

M.  Bouguer  obferves,  tliat  very  great  diftances,  an  J 
thofe  that  are  confidirably  le.'s  than  they,  make  near- 
ly the  fame  impi  elfion  upon  the  eye.  We,  therefore, 
always  imag'ne  great  dift.inces  to  be  le.'s  than  rhey  are  ; 
and  for  this  reafon  the  ground  plan  of  a  h  ng  villa  al- 
ways appears  to  rife.  The  villial  rays  come  in  a 
determinate  direc'"tion;  but  as  we  imagine  that  they  ter- 
minate fooncr  than  they  do,  we  nccelfarily  conceive 
that  the  place  from  which  they  iifue  is  elevated.  E- 
very  large  plane,  therefore,  as  AB  (fig.  2.)  viewed  by  Y>Ute 
an  eye  at  O,  will  feem  to  lie  in  fuch  a  direflion  as  CCVl-X', 
Ab  ;  and  confequently  lines,  in  order  to  appear  truly 
parallel  on  the  plane  AB,  mud  be  drawn  fo  as  that 
the.'  would  apj)car  parallel  on  the  plane  Ab,  aad  be 
from  thenre  projeflcd  to  ihc  plane  AB. 

To  determine  the  inclinadon  of  the  apparent  t^round- 
plan  Ai  to  the  true  groimd-plan  AB,  our  ingeni- 
ous author  dire.5ts  us  to  draw  upon  a  piece  of  level 
ground  two  llraight  lines  of  a  fu;Ti..i.'nt  length  (fir 
which  purpofe  lines  faftened  to  fmall  (licks  are  very 
convenient),  making  an  angle  of  3  or  4  degrees  with 
one  another.  Then  a  perfon,  placing  hinifelf  within 
the  angle,  with  his  back  towards  the  angular  poin"-, 
mud  Walk  backwards  and  forwaids  till  he  can  fancy 
the  lines  to  be  parallel.  In  tiiis  lituaiion,  a  line  drawn 
from  the  point  of  the  angle  through  the  place  of  li's 
eye,  will  contain  the  fame  angle  with  the  true  ground- 
plan  which  this  does  with  the  apparent  one. 

M.  Bouguer  then  (hows  otlier  more  geometrical 
methods  of  determining  this  inclination  ;  and  fays, 
that  by  thefe  means  he  has  often  found  it  to  be  4  or  5 
degrees,  though  ibmetimes  only  2  or  2',  degrees.  The 
determination  of  this  angle,  he  ob!"erve>,  is  variable; 
depending  upon  the  maner  in  which  the  ground  is  il- 
luminated and  the  intenfity  cf  the  light.  The  colour 
of  the  foil  is  alfo  not  without  its  intiuence,  as  well  as 
the  particular  conformation  of  the  eye,  by  which  it  is 
more  or  lefs  alfefled  by  the  fame  degree  of  light,  and 
alfo  the  part  of  the  eye  on  which  the  object  is  paint- 
ed. When,  by  a  flight  motion  of  his  head,  he  con- 
trived, that  certain  paits  of  the  foil,  the  image  of 
which  fe'l  towards  t' e  bot'om  of  his  eye,  fliould  fad 
towards  the  top  of  the  retina,  he  always  thought  that 
this  apparent  inclination  became  a  little  greater. 

But  what  is  very  rcmaikable,  and  what  he  fays  he 
can  aiRire  his  reader  may  be  depended  upon,  is,  th.t 
if  heloi'k  towards  a  riiing  ground,  the  aitference  be- 
tween the  apparent  ground-plan  and  the  true  ot.e  will 
b'i  much  more  confiuerable,  fo  that  they  will  fome- 
times  make  an  angh  of  25  or  30  degrees,  Of  thi-;  he 
T  t  2  hai 
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liad  n;ade  f  eqiient  obfervation?.  Mountains,  he  fays, 
bc't;in  to  be  inaccefi'ible  when  iheir  fides  nuikc  an  angle 
fioin  35  to  37  degrees  with  the  hoii/.on,  as  then  it  is 
net  pollib'e  to  clinil)  them  but  by  means  of  ftones  or 
ihrubs,  lo  fcrve  as  Iteps  to  fix  the  feet  on.  In  thcfe 
cafes,  both  he  and  his  companions  always  agreed  Uuit 
the-  apparent  inclination  oi  die  fide  of  the  mountain 
was  60  or  70  degrees. 

Thefe  deceptions  are  reprefented  in  fig.  3.  in  which, 
when  the  ground  plan  AlsI,  or  AN,  are  much  incli- 
ned, the  ajiparent  ground-plan  Aw,  or  An,  makes  a 
very  large  angle  with  it.  On  the  contrary,  if  the 
ground  dips  below  the  level,  the  inclination  of  the  ap- 
parent to  the  true  ground-plan  diminilhes,  till,  at  a 
certain  degree  of  the  flope,  it  becomes  nothing  at  all ; 
the  two  plans  APand  A.p  being  the  fame,  fo  tliat  pa- 
rallel lines  drawn  upon  them  would  always  appear  fo. 
If  the  inclination  below  the  horizon  is  carried  beyond 
the  fituation  AP,  the  error  will  encreafe ;  and  what  is 
very  remarkable,  it  will  be  on  the  contrary  fide ;  the 
apparent  plan  Ar  being  always  below  the  true  plan 
AR,  fo  that  if  a  perfon  would  draw  upon  the  plan  AR 
lines  that  Ihall  appear  parallel  to  the  eye,  they  muft 
be  drawn  ccnverging,  and  not  diverging,  as  is  ufual  on 
the  level  ground;  becaufe  they  muft  lie  the  projeflions 
of  two  lines  imagined  to  be  parallel,  on  the  plan  Ar, 
which  is  more  inclined  to  the  horizon  than  A R. 

Thefe  remarks,  he  obferves,  are  applicable  to  diffe- 
rent planes  expofed  to  the  eye  at  the  lame  time.  For 
if  BH,  iig.  4.  be  the  front  of  a  building,  at  the  di- 
ftance  of  AB  from  the  eye,  it  will  be  reduced  in  ap- 
pearance to  the  diftance  Ab;  and  the  front  of  tlie 
building  will  be  Ih,  rather  inclined  towards  the  fpcc- 
tator,  unlefs  the  dillance  be  inconfiderable. 

After  making  a  great  number  of  obfcrvations  upon 
tills  fubjeft,  our  author  concludes,  that  when  a  man 
ftaads  upon  a  level  plane,  it  does  not  feem  to  rife  fen- 
fibly  bu:  at  foine  diftance  from  him.  The  apparent 
plane,  therefore,  has  a  curvature  in  it,  at  that  dill;ance, 
the  form  of  which  is  not  very  eafy  to  determine  ;  fo 
that  a  man  ftanding  upon  a  level  plane,  of  infinite  ex- 
tent, will  imajine  that  he  ftands  in  the  centre  of  a  ba- 
fon.  This  is  alfo,  in  fome  meafure,  the  cafe  with  a 
perfon  ftanding  upon  the  level  of  the  fea. 

He  concludes  with  obferving,  that  there  is  no  dif- 
ficulty in  drawing  lines  according  to  thefe  rules,  fo  as 
to  have  any  given  effeit  upon  the  eye,  except  when 
fome  parts  ot  th;  profpefl  are  very  near  the  fpeflator, 
and  ethers  very  diliant  from  him;  becaufe,  in  this  cafe, 
regard  muft  be  had  to  the  conical  or  conoidal  figure  of 
a  furiace.  A  right  line  pafllng  at  a  fmall  diftance  irom 
die  obferver,  and  below  the  level  of  his  eye,  in  that 
cafe  almoft  always  appears  fenfibly  curved  at  a  certain 
diilance  from  the  eye  ;  and  almoft  all  figures  in  this 
cafe  are  fubjeJl  to  fome  complicated  optical  alteraticn 
to  which  the  rules  of  perfpeiftive  have  not  as  yet  been 
extended.  If  a  circle  be  drawn  near  our  feet,  and 
within  that  part  of  the  ground  which  appears  level 
to  US,  it  will  always  appear  to  be  a  circle,  and  at 
a  very  confiderable  diftance  it  will  appear  an  elhpfe  ; 
but  between  thefe  two  fituations,  it  wil  not  appear  to 
be  either  the  one  or  the  otlier,  but  will  be  like  one  of 
thofe  ovals  of  Defcarles,  which  is  more  curved  on  one 
of  its  fides  than  the  other. 

On  tlicfe  principles  a  parterre,  which  appears  dif- 
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tortcd  when  it  is  fcen  in  a  low  fituation,  appears  per-  Ajipurent 
feclly  regular  when  it  is  viewed  from  a  balcony  or  p'act.Ac. 
any  other  eminence.  Still,  however,  the  apparent  ir-  '^f  "''j'^'^t- 
regularity  lakes  place  at  a  greater  diftance,  while  the  ' 

part  that  is  near  the  fpeClator  is  exempt  from  it.  If 
AB,  fig.  5.  be  the  ground  plane,  and  A«  be  a  per- 
pendicular, under  the  eye,  the  higher  it  is  fituated,  at 
O,  to  the  greater  diftance  will  T,  the  place  at  which 
the  plane  begins  10  have  an  apparent  afceut  Ji-ng  'Yb, 
be  removed. 

All  the  vailcties  that  can  occur  with  refptdl  to  the 
vifible  motion  of  objec5ls,  are  thus  fucciniftly  fummed 
up  by  Dr  Porterfield  under  eleven  heads. 

1.  An  objefl  moving  very  fwiftly  is  not  feen,  unlefr 
it  be  very  luminous.  Thus  a  cannon-ball  is  not  feen  if 
it  is  viewed  tranfverfely :  but  if  it  bo  viewed  accord- 
ing to  the  line  it  defcribes,  it  may  be  fcen,  becaufe  its 
pidure  continues  long  on  the  fame  place  of  the  retina  ; 
which,  therefore,  receives  a  more  fenfible  impreffion 
from  the  objeift.- 

2.  A  live  coal  fwung  brifkly  round  in  a  circle  ap- 
pears a  continued  circle  of  fire,  becaufe  the  iniprellicr.s 
made  on  the  retina  by  light,  being  of  a  vibrating,  and 
confequeiilly  of  a  lafting  nature,  Jo  not  prefently  pe- 
rilh,  but  continue  till  the  coal  performs  its  whole  cir- 
cuit, and  returns  again  to  its  former  place. 

3.  If  two  obje<5ls,  unequally  diliant  from  the  eye, 
move  with  equal  velocity,  the  more  remote  one  will 
ajipear  the  flower  ;  or,  if  their  celerities  be  propor- 
tional to  their  diftances,  they  will  appear  equally 
fwift. 

4.  If  two  objefts,  unequally  dlftant  from  the  eye, 
move  with  unequal  velocities  in  the  fame  direclion, 
their  apparent  velocities  are  in  a  ratio  compounded  of 
the  direft  ratio  of  their  true  velocities,  and  tlie  reci- 
procal one  of  their  diftances  from  the  eye. 

5.  A  vifible  objeiS  moving  with  any  velocity  appear* 
to  be  at  reft,  if  the  fpace  deicribed  in  the  interval  of 
one  fecond  be  imperceptible  at  the  diftance  of  the  eye. 
Hence  it  is  tliat  a  near  objeft  moving  very  flowly,  as 
tlie  index  of  a  clock,  or  a  remote  one  Tery  fwiftly,  as 
a  planet,  feems  to  be  at  reft. 

6.  An  objeif  moving  with  any  degree  of  velocity 
will  appear  at  reft,  if  the  fpace  it  runs  over  in  a  fe- 
cond of  time  be  to  its  diftance  from  the  eye  as  i  to 
1400. 

7.  The  eye  proceeding  ftraight  from  one  place  to 
another,  a  lateral  objeft,  not  too  far  off,  whether  on 
t'.-e  right  or  left,  will  feem  to  move  the  contrary 
way. 

8.  The  eye  proceeding  ftraight  from  one  place  to 
another,  and  being  fenllble  ot  its  motion,  diftant  ob- 
jecfts  wiil  feem  to  move  the  fame  way,  and  with  the 
f  :m.e  velocity.  Thus,  to  a  perfon  running  eaftwards, 
the  moon  on  his  right  hand  appears  to  move  the  fame 
way,  and  with  equal  fwiftnefs  ;  for,  by  reafon  of  its 
diftance,  its  im.age  continues  fixed  upon  the  fame  place 
of  the  retina,  from  whence  we  imigine  that  tlie  objeft 
moves  along  with  the  eye. 

9.  If  the  eye  and  the  obje^T:  move  both  the  fame 
way,  only  the  eye  much  fwifter  than  the  objeift,  the 
laft  will  appear  to  go  backwards. 

10.  If  two  or  more  objeifts  move  with  the  ftme  velo- 
city,  and  a  third  remain  at  reft,  the  moveable  ones 
will  appear   fixeJ,   aiid  the  quiefceut  in  motion  the 
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contrary  way.  Thus  clouds  moving  very  fwiftly,  their 
parts  fcem  to  preferve  their  lilualion,  and  the  moon 
to  move  the  contrary  way. 

1 1.  If  i]k  eye  be  moved  with  great  velocity,  lateral 
objects  at  reft  appear  to  move  the  contray  way. 
Thus  to  a  perfon  fitting  in  a  couch,  and  riding  briflcly 
through  a  wood,  the  trees  fcem  to  retire  the  contrary 
way  ;  and  to  people  in  a  fliip,  &c.  the  fliores  i'eem  to 
recede. 

At  the  conclufion  of  thefe  obfervations  our  author 
endeavours  to  explain  another  phenomenon  of  motion, 
which,  though  very  common  and  well  known,  had 
not,  as  far  as  he  knew,  been  explained  in  a  fatifac- 
tory  manner.  It  is  this:  If  a  perfon  turns  fwiftly 
round,  without  changing  his  place,  all  objefls  about 
will  ieem  to  move  round  in  a  circle  the  contrary  way ; 
and  this  deception  continues  not  only  while  the  perfon 
himfeif  moves  round,  but,  which  is  more  furprifing, 
it  alfo  continues  for  fome  time  after  he  ceafes  to 
move,  when  tlie  eye,  as  well  as  the  objeft,  is  at  abfo- 
lute  reft. 

The  reafon  why  objefls  appear  to  move  round  the 
contrary  way,  when  the  eye  turns  round,  is  not  fo  dif- 
ficult to  explain  :  ior  though,  properly  fpeaking,  mo- 
tion is  not  fcen,  as  not  being  in  itfelt  the  immedi  .te 
objc(5t  of  fight ;  yet  by  the  light  we  eafily  know  when 
the  image  changes  its  place  on  the  retina,  and  thence 
conclude  that  either  the  ohjeft,  the  eye,  or  both,  are 
moved.  But  by  <Jie  fight  alone  we  can  never  de- 
termine how  far  this  motion  belongs  to  the  objedl,  how 
far  to  the  eye,  or  how  far  to  both.  If  we  imagine 
the  eye  at  reft,  we  afcribe  the  whole  motion  to  the 
ohjedl,  though  it  be  truly  at  reft.  If  we  imagine  the 
obje(5l  at  reft,  we  afcribe  the  whole  mo'.ion  to  the 
eye,  though  it  belongs  entirely  to  the  objcfl;  and  when 
the  eye  is  in  nation,  though  we  are  fentible  of  its 
motion,  yet,  if  we  do  not  imagine  that  it  move  fo 
fwiftly  as  it  really  does,  we  afcribe  only  a  part  of  the 
motion  to  the  eye,  and  the  reft  of  it  we  afcribe  to  the 
cbjeft,  though  it  be  truly  at  reft.  This  laft,  he  fays, 
is  what  happens  in  the  prefent  cafe,  when  the  eye 
turns  round;  for  though  we  are  fenfible  of  the  motion 
of  the  eye,  yet  we  do  not  apprehend  that  it  moves  fo 
faft  as  it  really  does ;  and  therefore  the  bodies  about 
appear  to  move  the  contrary  way,  as  is  agreeable  to 
experience. 

But  the  great  difficulty  ftill  remains,  viz.  Why, 
after  the  eye  ceafes  to  move,  objeds  ihould,  for  fome 
time,  ftill  appear  to  continue  in  motion,  though  their 
pictures  on  the  retina  be  truly  at  reft,  and  do  not  at 
all  change  their  place.  This,  he  imagined,  proceeds 
from  a  miftake  we  are  in  with  refpedt  to  the  eye, 
which,  though  it  be  ablblutely  at  reft,  we  neverthelefs 
conceive  as  moving  the  contrary  way  to  that  in 
■which  it  moved  bstoie  ;  from  which  miftake,  with  re- 
fpeifl  to  the  motion  of  the  eye,  the  objefls  at  reft  will 
appear  to  move  the  fame  way  which  the  eye  is  ima- 
gined to  move  ;  and,  coufequently,  will  feem  to  con- 
tinue their  motion  for  fome  time  after  the  eye  is  at 
reft. 

This  is  ingenious,  bat  perhaps  not  juft.  An  ac- 
count of  this  matter,  which  feems  to  us  more  fatis- 
fadory,  has  been  lately  given  to  the  public  by 
Dr  Wells.  "  Some  of  the  older  writers  upoc  op- 
tics (fays  this  able  philofopher)  imagired  the  vifive 
fpirits  to  be  contained  in  the  head,  as  water  is  i-n  a 


veficl ;  which,  therefore,  when  once  put  in  motion  by  Apy.ir<iit 
the  rotation  of  our  bodes,  mult  continue  in  it  for  P''""';  ^c- 
fome  time  after  this  has  ceafed  ;  and  to  this  real  cir-  "  "^J^^""-. 
cular  movement  of  the  vifive  fj)irit?,  while  the  body 
is  at  reft,  they  attiibuted  the  apparent  motions  of  ob- 
jects in  giddincfs.  Dechalefs  faw  the  wcaknels  of 
this  hypothcfis;  and  conjciflarcd,  that  the  phenome- 
non might  be  owing  to  a  real  movement  of  the  eyes  ; 
but  produced  no  facl  in  proof  of  his  opinion.  Dr  Por- 
terficld,  on  the  contrai  y,  fuppofed  the  difficulty  rf 
explaining  it  to  conlift  in  fliowing,  v.'hy  cbjeds  at  reft 
appear  in  motion  to  an  eye  which  is  a'fo  at  reft.  The 
f  jlution  he  oft^ercd  of  this  reprcfcnt  i:ion  of  the  phe- 
nomenon, is  not  only  extremely  ingenious,  but  is  I 
believe  the  only  probable  one  which  can  be  given.  It 
does  not  apply,  however,  to  the  faft  which  truly  ex- 
ifts ;  for  I  Ihall  immediately  ftiow,  that  the  eye  is  not 
at  reft,  as  he  imagined.  The  laft  author  I  know  of 
who  has  touched  upon  this  ftibjefl  is  Dr  Darwin. 
His  words  arc,  '  When  any  one  turns  round  rapidly 
on  one  foot  till  he  becomes  dizzy,  and  falls  upon  the 
ground,  the  fpeftra  of  the  ambient  nbjefls  continue  to 
prefent  themfelves  in  rotation,  or  appear  to  liberate, 
and  he  feems  to  behold  them  for  fome  time  in  n;o- 
tion.'  I  do  not  indeed  pretend  to  underftanti  his  opi- 
nion fully  ;  but  this  much  feems  clear,  that  if  fuch  an 
apparent  motion  of  the  furrounding  objects  depends  in 
any  way  upon  their  fpeftra,  or  the  illulive  reprefenta- 
tations  of  thofe  objecfts,  occafioned  by  their  former  im- 
prelfions  upon  the  retinas,  no  f  niilar  motion  would  be 
obfcrved,  were  we  to  turn  ourfelves  round  with  our 
eyes  fliut,  and  not  to  open  them  till  we  became  giddy; 
for  in  this  cafe,  as  the  furrounding  objecfts  could  not 
fend  their  pictures  to  the  retinas,  there  would  coufe- 
quently be  no  fpcdlra  to  prefent  thcmfelves  afterward 
in  rotation.  But  whoever  will  make  the  esperinient, 
will  find,  that  objefts  about  him  appear  to  be  equally 
in  motion  when  he  has  become  giddy  by  turning  him- 
feif round,  whether  this  has  been  done  wiih  h'u  eyes 
open  or  fhut.  I  ih.ill  now  venture  to  propofe  my  ov.n 
opinion  upon  this  lubjefl.  ^j, 

"If  the  eye   be   at  reft,  we  judge  an  objeft  to  be  up^^^hj. 
in  motion  when  its  piflure  l"alls  in  fucceeding  times  up-  (jata  we 
on  dilfcrent  purts  of  the  retina;  and  if  die  eye  be  in  judg-e  vifi- 
motion,  we  judge  an  oh]e&  to  be  at  reft,  as  long  as  bic  objeds 
the  change  of  the  place  of  its  piifture  upon  the  retina  '°  Jr  '" 

,     ,  ,  °        .  '     ^  ,  -111  ,-    i_     motion  ur 

holds  a  ceitain  ccrrefpondence  witri  ttie  change  oi  the  ^^  ^.^^^ 
eye's  pofition.  Let  us  now  fuppoi'e  the  eye  to  be  in 
motion,  while,  from  fome  diforder  in  the  fyftem  ot 
fenfition,  we  are  either  without  thofe  feelings  which 
indicate  the  various  pofitions  of  the  eye,  or  are  not 
able  to  attend  to  them.  It  is  evident,  that  in  fuch  a 
ftate  of  thino-s  an  objeift  at  reft  muft  appear  to  be  in 
motion,  fince  it  fends  in  fucceeding  times  its  picture 
to  different  parts  of  the  retina.  And  this  feems  to  be 
what  happens  in  g'ddinefs.  I  was  firft  led  to  think 
fo  from  obferving,  that,  during  a  fight  fit  of  giddinefs 
I  was  accidentally  feized  with,  a  coloured  fpor,  occa- 
fioned by  looking  fteadily  at  a  luminous  body,  and  up- 
on which  I  happened  at  that  moment  to  be  m  iking  an 
experiment,  was  moved  in  a  manner  altogether  inde- 
pendent of  the  politions  I  conceived  my  eyes  to  pnf. 
fefs.  To  determine  this  point,  I  again  produced  the 
fpot,  by  looking  fome  time  at  the  flame  of  a  candle: 
then  turniiig  myfelf  round  till  I  became  giddy,  I  fud- 
dcnly  difcontiaucd  this  motion,  and  direded  my  eyes 

to 
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to  the  middle  of  a  fl.cct  of  paper,  fixed  upon  ths  v/iiU 
of  my  ch-.iniber.  The  fpot  now  appeared  upon  '.he 
pape-,  but  only  for  a  moment;  for  it  immediately  al- 
ter fccmed  to  n.ove  to  one  lidc,  and  the  paper  to  the 
other,  notwiihrtanding  I  contcived  the  pofiiion  of  my 
"*  .  eyes  to  be  in  the  mean  while  unclianged.  To  go  on 
with  the  experiment,  when  the  paper  and  fp  t  had 
prtceeuedto  a  certain  dillanco  from  each  other,  they 
fuddcnly  came  together  aga'n  ;  and  this  feparation  and 
c.jrijundion  werea'.tcrnately  re[ieated  a  nun.bcr  oi  limes, 
the  limits  (  f  the  feparation  gradnally  becoming  lefs,  till 
at  length  the  paper  and  fpot  both  appeared  to  be  at 
reft,  and  the  latter  to  be  projeded  upon  the  middle  of 
the  former.  I  found  alfo,  upon  repeating  and  varying_ 
the  experiment  a  little,  that  when  I  had  turned  myfe.t 
from  left  to  right,  the  paper  moved  from  right 
to  left,  and  the  fpot  confequently  the  contrary  way ; 
but  that  when  I  Lad  turned  from  r'ght  to  left,  the  pa- 
per would  then  move  from  left  to  right.  Thefe  were 
the  appearances  cbferved  while  I  Hood  ereA.  When 
I  inclined,  however,  my  head  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to 
brin<T  the  fide  <  f  my  f.ice  parall.l  to  the  horizon,  the 
fpot  and  paper  would  then  move  from  each  oih-r,  cne 
upward  and  the  other  downward.  Cut  all  thefe  phe- 
nomena demonftrate,  that  there  v.'as  a  real  motion  in 
my  eyes  at  the  time  I  imagined  them  to  be  at  rc.T ; 
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wards  and  meet  th.e  latter ;  and  in  doing  fo  v/ill  in-  Concivay 
terccpt  a  portion  of  the  luminous  objefl  that  was  feen  '■'  'I't  ^^Y- 
before.     .  — — v 

This  appearance  he  explains  in  the  following  rrar»- 
ncr:  Let  AB  (tig.  7.)  reprcfcnt  tl«c  lun.inous  object 
to  which  the  fight  is  direded,  CD  the  mere  diflar.t 
opaque  body,  GH  die  nearer,  and  EF  the  diamet.r 
of  the  pupil.  Join  ED,  YD,  EG,  FG,  and  pioducc 
them  till  they  meet  AB  in  K,  K,  M,  and  L.  It  is 
plain  that  the  parts  AN,  MB,  of  the  luminous  objecl 
cannot  be  feen.  But  taking  any  point  a  between  N 
and  K,  and  drawing  a  D  i/,  fmce  the  portion  J  F  of 
the  pupil  is  filled  with  light  flowing  from  that  pt  int, 
it  mull  be  yifible.  Any  point  I/,  between  a  ;.nd  K, 
mull  lillyF,  a  great  proportion  of  the  pupil,  and  there- 
fore mull  appear  brighter.  Again,  any  point  c,  be- 
tween b  and  K,  mult  appear  briglitei  than  i,  becuufe 
it  fills  a  greater  portion^  F  with  light.  The  point  K 
itfelf,  and  every  cdier  point  in  the  fpace  KL,  muft 
appear  very  lumincu?,  fmce  they  fend  entire  pencils  of 
rays  EKF,  ELF,  to  the  eye;  and  llie  vifiWe  bright- 
nefs  of  evei-y  point  irom  L  towards  M,  mall  decrea.'e 
gradu.-.lly,  as  frcm  K  to  N;  that  i',  the  fpaccs  KV, 
LM,  will  appear  as  dim  fliadowy  border?,  or  fiinges, 
adjacent  to  the  edges  ot  die  1  paque  bodies. 

When  die   edge  G  is  brought   to  touch    the  right 


for  the  apparent  f.tuaticn  of  the  fpot,  with  refped  to  line  KF,  the  penumbras  unite;  and  as  foon  as  it  reaches 

the  pa[er,  could  not  poQibly  have  been  altered,  with-  NDF,  die  above  phenomenon  begins;  for  it  cannot 

out  a  real  change  of  the  po'.iuon  of  thofe  organs.    To  pafs  that  right  line  widioul  meeting  I'cme  line  a  D  i/, 

h.ave  the  fame  thing  proved  in  another  way,  I  defired  drawn  from  a  point  between  N  and  K,  and,  by  inter- 

a  perfcn  to  turn  quickly  round,  till  he   became  very  cepting  all  the  rays  that  fall  upon  ihe  pup!',  render  it 
•iiddy  ;  then  to  Hop  himfell",  and  look  lied fallly  at  me. 
Ke  did  fo,  and  I  could  plainly  fee,  that  Vidi>  ugh  he 
thought  his  eyes  were  fixed,  dity  wEre  in  reality  mo- 

iheir  ibckcts,  f.rll  t-^ward  one  fide  ..nd  dien  fively  invifible  ;  and  diereforc  the 
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^j  tow;;rd  the  other." 

A  remark-  M.  Le  Cat  we'.l  exjlains  1  remarkable  dsccpdcn, 
able  Jecep-  by  vhieh  a  perfon  Ihall  imagine  an  cbjecl  to  be  on 
the  oppofite  fide  of  a  beard,  when  it  is  not  fn,  and  al- 
fj  inverted  and  magnified.  It  is  illuilrated  by  fig.  6. 
in  which  D  reprefents  the  eye,  and  CB  a  large 
black  beard, pierced  with  a  fmall  hole.  E  is  a  large 
white  board,  placed  beyond  it,  and  ftiongly  illumi- 
nated ;  and  d  a  pin,  or  odier  fmall  objed,  held  be- 
twixt the  eye  and  the  firll  board.  In  thefe  circum- 
11  luces,  the  pin  (hall  be  imagined  to  be  at  F,  on  die 
odier  fide  r f  the  board,  where  it  wi.l  appear  inverted 
and  magnified  ;  becaufc  what  is  in  f.:d  perceived,  is 
thefliaJow  of  the  pin  upon  the  retina;  and  the  light 
diat  is  Hopped  by  the  upper  part  of  the  pin  coming 
from  the  lower  part  of  die  enlightened  board,  and 
tl;at  which  is  Hopped  by  die  lower  part  coming  froEi 
the  upper  part  of  d.e  board,  the  Ihadow  muH  necef- 
farily  be  inverted  v.-iLh  rcfped  to  the  objed. 

Tiiere  is  a  cuiious  phenomenon  relating  to  vifion, 
which  feme  pencns  have  afcribed  to  the  infledi(.n  of 
light,  but  which  Mr  Melville  explains  in  a  very  d.fiTe- 
rcnt  and  very  fimple  manner. 

When  any  opaque  body  is  held  at  the  diRanc;  of 
three  or  four  inches  from  the  eye,  fo  that  a  part  ot 
fon  e  more  dhuuit  luminous  objed,  fuch  as  die  win- 
dow, or  the  flame  of  a  canJle,  may  be  feen  by  rays 
paCmg  near  its  edge,  if  aaoiher  opaque  body,  nearer 
to  the  eye,  be  brought  acrofs  from  the  oppofite  fide, 
the  edre  of  the  firil  body  will  feem   to   fwell  ou;- 
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mvifible.  In  advancing  gradually  to  the  line  KDE, 
it  will  meet  other  lines  i  D/,^  D  a,  &c.  and  dicrc- 
fore  render  th.e  points  t,  c.  Sec.  fiom  N  to  K,  fucccf- 

of  die  fixed 
opaque  body  CD  muft  I'e.m  to  fweil  outwards  ani 
cover  the  whole  fpace  NK;  while  GH,  by  its  motion, 
covers  MK.  When  GH  is  placed  at  a  greater  didi-nce 
from  the  eye,  CD  continuing  fixed,  the  fpace  OP  to 
be  paffed  over  in  order  to  intercept  NK  is  lefs;  and 
therefore,  with  an  equal  motion  of  GH,  the  apparent 
fwelling  of  CD  muH  be  quicker  ;  which  is  found  true 
by  e:!perience. 

If  ML  reprefent  a  luminous  oSjed,  and  REFQ 
any  plane  expofcd  to  its  light,  the  fpace  FQ_will  be 
entirely  wadtd  from  the  rays,  and  the  fpace  FE  will 
be  occupied  by  a  penumbra,  gradually  d;irker,  from 
E  to  F.  Let  now  GH  continue  fixed,  and  CD  move 
parallel  to  the  plane  EF  ;  and  as  fe-on  as  it  palfes  the 
line  LF,  it  is  evident  that  the  ihadow  QF  will  feem 
to  fwell  outwarde  ;  and  when  CD  reaches  ME,  fo  as 
to  cover  with  its  Ihadow  the  fpace  RE,  QF,  by  i.s 
extenfion,  will  cover  FE.  This  i."^  found  to  held  true 
likewife  by  experiment. 

§  4.      Ofi/.e  Concave  Figure  of  the  Skj-. 

T.His  appMent  concavity  is  only  an  optical  decep.  Extcm'of 
tion  founded  on  the  incapacity  oi  cm  organs  of  vifion  the  vifi!)le 
to  take  in  very  large   diaantes. — Dr   Smith,  in  his  hurlzoii  on 
Complete  Syflem  of  Optics,  hath  d.monfirated,  that,  *  I;^'" 
if  the  furface  of  the  earth  was  p;r-edly  plane,  die  di-  ' 
Hance  of  the  vifible  hori.'.on  from  the  eye  would  I'caree 
exceed  the  diftance    cf  5C00   times  the  he'ght  of  the 
eye    above   the  ground,  fuppcfmg  the  height  of  the 
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C'oncivlty  all  ol)jci3s  would  appear  in  the  v'fiLIe  Iiorizon.  For, 
of  the  Sky  [^.^  Qp  [je  jjj,.  IjeJghi  of  tnc  eye  above  the  line  PA 
Vlute  drawn  upon  the  ground  ;  anJ  if  an  objeifl  AB,  equal 
in  height  to  PO,  be  removed  to  a  diUance  I'A  equal 
to  5000  tim:s  that  lieight,  it  will  hardly  be  viiible  by 
rcafon  of  the  fm  illnefs  of  the  angle  AOB.  Confe- 
quently  any  dift  ince  AC,  how  great  foever,  beyond 
A,  will  I)e  invifible.  For  fince  AC  and  BO  are 
par;  1  .'1,  the  ray  CO  will  always  cut  AB  in  fome 
point  D  between  A  and  B  ;  and  therefore  the  angle 
AOC  or  AOD,  will  always  b.-  lefs  than  AOB,  and 
therefore  AD  or  AC  will  be  invifible.  Confequently 
all  objects  and  clouds,  as  CE  and  FG,  placed  at  all 
dill.mces  beyond  A,  if  they  be  high  enough  to  be 
vifible,  or  to  fubtend  a  bigger  angle  at  the  eye  than 
AOB,  will  apjiear  at  the  horizon  AB  ;  becaufe  the 
n  dillance  AC  is  invifible. 
•Whyalong  Hence,  if  we  fuppofe  a  vad  long  row  of  objefls,  or  a 
row  of  ob-  vaft  long  wall  ABZY  (tig.  9.),  bulk  upon  this  plane, 
and  its  perpendicular  diftance  OA  from  the  eye  at  O 
to  be  equal  to  or  greater  than  the  diilance  O  a  ol  the 
vifible  horizon,  it  will  not  appear  flraii^ht,  but  circu- 
lar, as  if  it  was  built  upon  the  circumlerence  ot  the 
horizon  a  c  e g y:  and  if  the  wall  be  contiuujd  to  an 
immcnfe  diftance,  its  extreme  parts  YZ  will  appear 
in  the  horizon  at  yz,,  where  it  is  cut  by  a  line  Oy  pa- 
rallel to  the  wail.  For,  fuppofing  a  ray  YO,  the 
angle  YOj  will  become  infentibly  fmall.  Imagine 
this  infinite  plane  OAY^,  wiih  the  wall  upon  it,  to 
be  turned  a'lout  the  hori/.ontal  line  O  like  the  lid  of  a 
box,  till  it  becomes  perpendicular  to  the  other  half 
of  the  horizontal  plane  LM  v,  and  the  wall  parallel 
to  it,  like  a  va'l  ceiling  over  head  ;  and  then  the  wall 
will  appear  like  the  concave  figure  of  the  clouds  over- 
head. But  though  the  wall  in  the  horizon  appear  in 
the  figure  of  a  femicircle,  yet  the  ceiling  will  not, 
but  much  flatter.  Becaufe  the  horizontal  plane  was 
a  vifible  furface,  which  fuggefted  the  idea  of  the  fame 
diftances  quite  round  the  eye:  but  in  the  verticle  plane 
extended  between  the  eye  and  the  ceiling,  there  is 
nothing  that  affefts  the  fenfe  with  an  idea  of  its  patts 
but  the  common  line  Oy ;  confequently  the  apparent 
diliances  of  the  higher  parts  of  the  ceiling  will  be  gra- 
dually diminifhed  in  afcending  from  that  line.  Now 
when  the  ficy  is  quite  overcaft  with  clouds  of  equal 
gravities,  they  will  all  float  in  the  air  at  equal  hiights 
above  the  earth,  and  confequently  will  conipofe  a  fur- 
face  refembling  a  large  ceiling,  as  flat  as  the  vifible 
furTace  of  the  earth.  Its  concavity  tlierefore  is  not 
real,  but  apparent :  and  when  tlie  heights  of  die 
c'ouds  are  unequal,  fince  their  real  fliapes  and  magni- 
tudes are  all  unknown,  the  eye  can  feldom  diftinguilh 
the  unequal  diftances  of  thofe  clouds  that  appear  in 
live  fame  direvSions,  unlefs  when  they  are  very  near  us, 
or  are  driven  by  contrary  currents  of  the  air.  So  that 
the  vifible  fliape  of  the  whole  furface  remains  alike  in 
both  cafes.  And  when  the  fky  is  either  partly  over- 
caft, or  partly  free  from  clouds,  it  is  matter  of  fact 
that  we  retain  much  the  fame  idea  of  its  concavity  as 
when  it  was  quite  overca!!:. 

The  concavity  of  the  heavens  appears  to  the  eye, 
of  ihe  iky  which  is  the  only  jud.;e  of  an  apparent  figure,  to  be  a 
appears  l;fs  lefs  portion  of  a  fphetical  fiiri'ace  than  a  hemifphere. 
than  a  hs-  ]jr  Smith  fays,  that  the  centre  of  the  concavity  is 
■ufj-htrc.    jjjm.1;^  below  the  eye;  and  by  taking  a  medium  among 
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fevcral  obfervations,  he  found  the  apparent  dillarc- of 
its  parts  at  the  horizon  to  be  generally  between  three 
and  four  times  greater  than  the  apparent  diftance  of 
its  parts  overhead.  For  let  the  arch  AECD  rcpre- 
fent  the  apparent  concavity  of  the  Iky,  O  the  place  of 
the  eye,  OA  and  OC  the  horizontal  and  vcrtic  li  appa- 
rent diftances,  whofe  proportion  is  required.  Firft  ob- 
fcrve  when  the  fun  or  the  moon,  or  any  cloud  or  (tar, 
is  in  fuch  a  polition  at  B,  that  the  apparent  arches  BA, 
BC,  extended  on  each  fide  of  this  c^bjcfl  towards  the 
horizon  and  zenith,  feem  equal  to  the  eye ;  then 
taking  the  altitude  of  the  objefl  B  v.-ih  a  quadrant, 
or  a  crofs-ftaff,  or  finding  it  by  aftronomy  from  the 
given  time  of  obfervati  n,  tlie  angle  AOB  is  known. 
Drawing  therefore  the  line  OB  in  the  pofiiion  thus 
determined,  and  taking  in  it  any  point  B  at  ple.i- 
fure,  in  the  vertical  line  CO  produced  downwards, 
feek  the  centre  E  of  the  circle  ABC,  whofe  arches  BA, 
BC,  intercepted  between  B  and  the  legs  of  the  right 
angle  AOC,  ftiall  be  equal  to  each  other;  then  will  this 
arch  ABCD  reprefent  the  apparent  figure  of  the  fi:y. 
For  by  tlie  eye  we  eftjmate  the  diftance  between  any 
two  objeds  in  the  heavens  by  the  quantity  of  llcy  that 
appears  to  lie  between  them  ;  as  upon  earth  we 
eftimate  it  by  the  quantity  of  ground  that  lies  be- 
tween them.  The  centre  E  may  be  found  geometri- 
cally by  conftrufiing  a  cubic  equation,  or  as  quickly 
and  futliciently  exaft  by  tryin^'  whether  the  chords 
BA,  BC,  of  the  arch  ABC  drawn  by  conjedure  are 
equal,  and  by  altering  its  radius  BE  till  they  are  {o. 
Novif  in  making  feveral  obfei  vations  upon  the  fun,  and 
fome  others  upon  the  moon  and  ft  irs,  they  feem:d  to 
our  author  to  bife»fl  the  verticle  arch  AB  J  at  B,  v.'hen 
tlieir  apparent  altitudes  or  the  angle  AOB  was  about 
23  degrees;  which  gives  the  proportion  of  OC  to 
OA  as  3  to  10  or  as  i  to  3I  nearly.  When  the  fun 
was  but  30  degrees  high,  the  upper  archfcemed  always 
lefs  than  the  under  one  ;  and,  in  our  author's  opinion, 
always  greater  when  the  fun  was  about  18  or  :o  de- 
grees high. 
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Of  the  Blue  Colmir  of  th;  SI:y,  and  of  Blue  and 
Gnen  Shadwws. 

The  opinions  of  ancient  writers  concerning  tlie  co- 
lour of  the  ftcy  meiit  no  notice.  The  firft  who  gave 
any  rational  explanation  was  Frt  mondtts.  By  iiini  it 
was  iiippofed,  that  the  bluenefs  of  the  fky  proceeded 
from  a  mixture  of  the  white  light  of  the  fun  v.'ith  the 
black  fpace  beyond  the  atmofphere,  where  there  is 
neither  reiraiftion  nor  refledion.  This  opinion  pre- 
vailed very  generally  even  in  mod;rn  times,  and  was 
maintained  by  Otto  Guerick  and  allhiscotemporaries, 
who  alferted  that  white  and  black  may  be  m.ixej  in 
furh  a  manner  as  to  make  a  blue.  M.  I'ouguer  had 
rccourfe  to  the  vapours  diffufed  through  the  atmo- 
fphere, to  account  for  the  refleclion  of  the  blue  rays 
r.itlier  than  any  other.  He  feems  howevei  to  fuppof.-, 
that  it  arifes  from  the  c  mftitution  of  the  air  itfelf, 
whereby  the  fainter  colouied  rays  are  incapable  of 
making  tlicir  way  through  any  cnfiderable  trad  of 
it.  Hence  he  is  of  opinion,  that  the  co'our  of  the  air 
is  properly  blue;  to  which  opinion  Dr  SmiJi  fecms  alio 
to  have  inclined. 

To  this  blue  nlour  of  the  ftcy  is  owing  the  appear- 
ance of  bltie  and  green  fhidows  in  the  mornings  and 

evenings. 
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evenings. — Tlicfe  were  fiiTl  taken  notice  of  by  M. 
liiifFon  in  the  month  of  July  1742,  when  he  obferved 
that  the  fiiadows  of  trees  which  fell  upon  a  white  wall 
were  green.  He  was  at  that  time  (landing  upon  an 
eminence,  ami  the  fun  was  fetting  in  the  cklt  of  a 
mountain,  fa  tliat  he  appeared  cnnfiderably  lower  than 
the  hcri/.on.  The  fky  was  cL-ar,  excepting  in  the 
weft,  which,  though  free  from  clouds,  was  lightly 
faaded  with  vapours,  rf  a  yellow  colour,  inclining  to 
red.  Then  the  ilm  itfelf  was  exceedingly  red,  and  was 
fecmingly  at  leaft  four  times  as  large  as  he  appears 
to  be  at  mid-day.  In  thefe  circumftanc.s,  he  faw 
very  dlftinflly  the  fliadovvs  of  the  trees,  which  were 
30  or  40  feet  from  the  white  wall,  coloured  with  a 
light  green,  inclining  to  blue.  The  lliadow  of  an  ar- 
bour, which  was  three  feet  from  the  wall,  was  ex- 
afrly  drawn  upon  it,  and  looked  as  if  it  had  been 
newly  painted  wiih  verdegrife.  This  appearance  lad- 
ed near  five  minutes  ;  after  which  it  grew  fainter, 
and  vaniflied  at  the  fan>e  lime  with  the  light  of  the 
fun. 

The  next  morning,  at  funrife,  he  went  to  obferve 
other  fhadows,  upon  another  white  wall  ;  but  inllead 
of  finding  them  green,  as  he  expede.!,  he  obferved 
that  they  were  blue,  or  rather  of  the  colour  of  lively 
indigo.  The  fl<.y  was  ferene,  e>:cept  a  flight  covering 
of  yellowifti  v.ipouis  in  the  eaft;  and  the  fun  arofe  be- 
hind a  hill,  fo  than  it  was  elevated  above  liis  horizon. 
In  thtfe  circumftances,  the  blue  (liadows  were  only  vi- 
fible  three  minutes ;  after  which  they  appeared  black, 
and  in  the  evening  of  the  {^ime  day  he  obferved  the 
green  fliadows  exaftly  as  before.  Six  days  paffed 
witliOul  liis  being  able  to  repeat  his  obfervations,  on 
r.ccount  of  the  clouds;  but  the  7th  day,  at  funfet, 
the  fhadowi  were  not  green,  but  of  a  beautiful  Iky- 
blue.  lie  alfo  obferved,  that  the  fey  was  in  a  great 
meafure  free  frt'm  vapours  at  that  time ;  and  that 
the  fun  fet  behind  a  reck,  fo  that  it  difappeaied  be- 
fore ic  came  to  Lis  horizon.  Afterwards  he  often 
obferved  die  fliadows  both  at  funrife  and  funfet;  but 
always  obl'erved  them  to  be  blue,  though  with  a  great 
variety  of  fhades  of  thit  colour.  He  fliowed  this 
phenomenon  to  many  of  his  friends,  who  were  as  much 
furjirifcd  at  it  as  he  himfelf  had  been ;  but  he  fays 
that  any  perfon  may  fee  a  blue  rtiadow,  if  he  will  only 
hold  his  finger  b'-fore  a  piece  of  white  paper  at  fun- 
life  or  funfet. 

The  firfl  perfon  who  attempted  to  explain  this  phe- 
nomenon was  the  Abbe  Mazeas,  in  a  memoir  of  the 
fociety  in  Berlin  for  the  year  1752.  He  obferved, 
that  when  an  opaque  body  was  illuminated  by  the 
moon  and  a  candle  at  the  fame  time,  and  the  two 
ihadows  were  call  upon  the  fame  white  wall,  that 
which  was  enlightened  by  the  candle  was  reddifli,  and 
that  which  was  enlightened  by  the  moon  was  blue. 
But,  without  attending  to  any  other  circumftances,  he 
fuppofed  the  change  of  colour  to  be  occafioned  by  the 
diminution  of  the  light;  but  M.  Melville,  and  M. 
Bouguer,  both  independent  of  ore  r.noth.T,  feem  to 
have  hit  upon  the  true  caufe  of  this  curious  appear- 
ance, and  which  hath  been  already  hinted  at.  The  for- 
mer of  thefe  gentlemen, in  his  a'.terapts  to  explain  the 
blue  colour  of  the  fl^y,  obierves,  that  fince  it  is  ce:- 
tain  that  no  body  alfumes  any  particular  colour,  but 
becaufcit  rclleds  one  fort  of  rays  mure  abundantly 
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th m  the  reft  ;  and  fines  it  cannot  b:  fuppofed  that  the  Blue  colour 
conftituent  parts  of  pure  air  are  grofs  enough  to  fepa-  "f  'he  sky. 
rate  any  colours  ofthemfelves;  we  niuft  conclude  with  v— 
Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  that  the  violet  and  b'.ue  making 
rays  are  reflefted  more  copioufly  than  the  reft,  by  the 
finer  vapours  ditTufed  through  the  atmofphere,  whofe 
parts  are  not  big  enough  to  give  them  the  appearance 
of  vifible  opaque  clouds.  i\.nd  he  (hows,  that  in  proper 
circumfl:anccs,  the  bluilh  cohnir  of  the  fky-light  may 
be  aftually  feen  on  bodies  Illuminated  by  it,  as,  he 
fays,  it  is  objcfted  (hould  always  happen  upon  this  hy- 
pothefis.  Tor  that  if,  on  a  clear  cloudlefs  day,  a  flieet 
of  white  paper  be  expofed  to  the  fun's  beams,  when 
any  opaque  body  is  placed  upon  it,  the  ftiadow  which 
is  illuminated  by  the  flcy  only  will  appear  rem:-irkablf 
bluilli  compared  with  the  reft  of  the  paper,  which  re- 
ceives the  fim's  direift  rays. 

M.  Bouguer,  who  has  taken  the  moft  pains  wiih 
this  fubjeft,  obferves,  that  as  M.  BufFon  mentions  the 
ihadows  appearing  green  only  tv.'ice,'  and  that  at  all 
other  times  they  were  blue,  this  is  the  colour  which 
they  regularly  have,  and  that  the  blue  was  changed 
into  green  by  fome  accidental  circumllance.  Grt  en, 
he  fays,  is  only  a  compofition  of  blue  and  yellow,  fo 
that  this  accidental  .change  may  have  aiil'en  fiom  the 
mixture  of  fome  yellow  rays  in  the  blue  fhadow;  and 
that  perhaps  the  vvr.ll  might  have  had  that  tinge,  fo 
that  the  blue  is  the  only  colour  fur  which  a  general 
reafon  is  required.  And  this,  he  fays,  muft  be  derived 
from  the  colour  of  pure  air,  which  always  appears 
blue,  and  which  always  refleiSs  that  colour  upon  all 
objects  without  diftinclion ;  but  which  is  too  faint 
to  be  perceived  when  our  eyes  are  ftrongly  aiTefled 
by  the  light  of  the  fun,  refiefted  from  other  objeifls 
around  us. 

To  confirm  this  hypcthefis,  he  adds  fome  curious 
obfervatims  of  his   own,  in   which  this  appe;prance  is 
agreeably  div;rfified.  Being  at  the  village  of  Boucholtz 
in  July  1 764,  he  obferved  the  fiiadows  projected  on  the 
white  paper  of  his  pocket-book,  wh-n  the  fliy  was  clear. 
At  half  an  hour  paft  6  In  the  evening,  wlien  the  fun  was  c"uriou>ob- 
about  four  degrees  high,  he  obferved  that  the  fliadow  fervationa 
ot  his  finger  was  of  a   dark  grey,  while  he  held  the  rehtins;  to 
paper  oppofile  to  the  fun  ;  but  when  he  inclined  it  al-  .''"*  ^''^' 
moft  horizontally,  the  paper  had  a  blulfti  caft,  and  the' 
fhadow  ujion  it  was  of  a  beautiful  bright  blue. 

When  Ills  eye  was  placed  between  the  fun  and  ihe 
paper  laid  horizontally,  it  always  appeared  of  a  bluilh 
calt;  but  when  he  held  the  paper  thus  inclined  be- 
tween his  eye  and  the  fun,  he  could  dlftinguilh,  upon 
every  little  eminence  occafioned  by  the  ine'|u  dity  of 
the  furface  of  the  paper,  the  principal  of  the  prifnia- 
t'c  colours.  He  alio  pe'ceived  them  upon  his  nal'?, 
and  upon  the  fis.in  of  his  hand.  This  multitude  of  co- 
loured points,  red,  ye'.L'.w,  green,  and  blue,  almoft  ef- 
faced the  natural  colour  of  the  objects. 

At  three  quarters  paft  fix,  the  iludows  began  to  be 
blue,  even  when  the  rays  of  the  fun  fell  peipenJicu- 
lirly.  The  colour  was  the  moft  lively  when  the  rays 
fell  upon  it  an  angle  of  45  degree^ ;  but  wi:h  a  leii 
inclination  of  the  paper,  he  could  dlftlnftly  perceive, 
that  the  blue  fii.idow  had  a  border  of  a  ftron ger  blue 
on  that  fide  which  looked  tow.ards  the  Iky,  and  a  rei 
border  on  that  fide  whi:h  was  turned  towards  the 
earth.     To  fee  thefe  borders,  the  body  that  made  the 
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D^flirrcnt  fliadow  Wii3  obliged  to  h:  r.laccci  very  near  the  paper; 
cr.lonrcd  an.l  the  nearer  it  was  the  hI'-tc  fenlible  v/as  the  red 
•haduwi.  ijordcr.  At  the  diftance  of  three  incliss,  the  wliole 
fhadow  was  blue.  At  e\xry  obi'crvation,  after  having 
lieid  the  paper  towards  the  (ky,  he  turned  it  towards 
the-  i:arth,  which  was  covered  with  verdure  ;  holding  it 
in  luch  a  manner,  that  the  fun  might  ihine  upon  it 
whi's  it  receii/cd  the  ilip.Jows  of  various  bodies;  but 
in  this  poficion  he  couid  never  perceive  the  lliadow  lo 
h:  blue  or  green  at  any  inclination  vv'ilh  refpcifl  to  the 
fun's  rays. 

At  feven  o'clock,  the  fun  being  ftiU  about  two  de- 
crees high,  the  iliadowi  were  of  a  bright  blue,  even 
when  the  rays  fell  perpendicularly  upon  the  paper,  but 
were  the  brightefl  wlien  it  was  ir.clir.ed  at  an  angle  ot 
45'^.  At  this  time  he  was  furprifed  to  obferve,  that 
a  large  trail  of  llty  was  not  favourable  to  this  blue  eo- 
loiir,  and  that  tiie  Ihadow  falling  upon  the  paper  placed 
liori/ontally  was  not  coloured,  or  at  leail  the  blue  was 
very  faint.  This  lingularity,  he  conclud:d,  arofc  from 
the  fniall  difference  between  che  light  of  that  part  of 
the  paper  wliich  received  the  rays  ot  the  fun  and  that 
which  was  in  the  ihada  in  this  fuuatijn.  In  a  litua- 
tion  precifely  liorizontal,  the  difference  would  vanilh, 
and  there  could  be  no  ihadow.  Thus  too  much  or  too 
little  of  the  fun's  light  produced,  but  for  different  rea- 
fons,  the  lame  effect ;  for  they  both  made  the  blue 
light  relieved  from  the  fs-y  to  become  infenfible.  This 
gentleman  never  faw  any  gieen  iliadows,  but  when  he 
made  them  fall  on  yellow  paper.  But  he  does  not 
abfolutcly  fay,  that  green  Shadows  cannot  be  produ- 
ced in  any  other  manner  ;  and  fappofes,  that  it  it  was 
on  the  fame  wall  that  M.  Bulfon  faw  the  blue  flia- 
cows,  feven  days  after  Laving  feea  the  green  ones,  the 
caufe  of  it  might  be  the  mixture  of  yeilov/  rays,  re- 
flecired  from  the  vapours,  which  he  obferves  were  of 
that  colour. 

Thefe  blue  fliadows,  our  author  obferves,  are  not 
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confined  to  the  tim.es  cf  the  fun-rifmg  and  fun-felting 
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Blue  Ilia- 
dows not  .  - 
conrincil  tc  on  the  19th  of  July,  when  the  lun  has  the  greatell 
the  morn-  ibrce,  he  obfcrved  them  at  three  o'clock  in  the  af- 
ternoon, but  the  fun  llione  through  a  mi;',:  at  that 
time. 

If  the  fky  is  clear,  the  (hadows  begin  to  be  blue  ; 
when,  if  they  be  proje>Sed  horizontally,  they  are  eight 
times  as  long  as  the  height  of  the  body  that  produces 
ih.'m,  that  is,  when  the  centre  of  the  fun  is  7''  8' 
above  the  horizon.  This  obfjrvation,  he  fays,  was 
made  in  the  beginning  of  Augull. 

Bsfides  thcfe  coloured  fliadows,  which  are  produced 
by  the  interception  of  the  diiedl  lays  of  ih:;  fun,  our 
anthi  r  ubferved  others  fimihir  to  them  at  every  hour  of 
the  day,  in  rooms  into  wliich  the  light  ci  the  fun  v,-as 
reflected  from  fome  white  body,  if  any  part  of  the 
clear  fl<y  could  be  feen  from  the  place,  and  all  unne- 
ceiTary  light  was  excluded  as  mucji  as  podlble.  Ob- 
ferving  thefe  precautions,  he  fays  that  the  blue  fha- 
dows  may  be  feen  at  any  hour  ot  the  day,  even  with 
the  direift  light  of  the  fun  ;  and  that  this  colour  will 
difappear  ia  all  thofe  places  of  the  fiiadow  from  which 
the  blue  flcy  cannot  be  feen. 

All  the  cbfervations  that  our  author  made  upon  the 

yellovr  or  reddiih  borders  of  fl'.adov.'s  abovemention- 

eJ,  led  him  to  cor.clude,  that  they  were  occafioned  by 

th;  intercepti'-n  of  Uie  iky  light,  wheicl>y  part  of  the 
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fhadow  -was  illuminated  either  by  the  red  rays  refiec't- frracihtloni 
ed  from  die  clouds,  when  the  fun  is  near  the  ,'iorizon,  "f'''*^"''"' 
or  from  fomc  terreilriaUbodies  in  tli:  neiglibourhood.  ^-'e^^j  ^'■^ 
This  conjeiSlure  is  favoured  by  the  neceility  he  wai 
under  of  placing  any  body  near  the  piiper,  in  order  to 
produce  this  bordered  fiiadow,  as  he  i'ays  it  is  eafily 
demonllratcd,  that  the  interception  of  the    iky-light; 
can  only  tal;c  place  when  the  breadth  of  the  opaque 
body  is  to  its  diit.mcc  from  the  v.-hite  ground  on  whicli 
the  lliadow  falls,  as  twice  the  fine  ol  half  the  ampli- 
tude of  the  (]:y  lo  its  coGne.  1^7 
At  the  conilufion  of  his  obfervations  on  thcfe  blue  Another 
fliadows,  he  gives  a  Ihort  account  of  another  kind  of '''"'' "f 
them,  which,  he  does  not  doubt,  have  the  fame  ori-  ""<*""'• 
gin.     Thefe  he  often  faw  early  in  the  fpriig  when  he 
was  reading  by  the  light  of  a  candle  in  the  morning, 
and  confequently  the  twilight  mixed  with  that  of  his 
candle.     In  thcfe  circumftances,  the  flia  Jow  that  was 
made  by  interccptin?  the  light  of  his  candle,  at  tlie  di- 
flance  of  about  fix  feet,  was  of  a  beautiful  and  clear 
blue,    which    became    deeper    as    the    opaque    body 
wliich  made  tl::  ihadow  was  brought  nearer  to  the 
wall,  and  was  exceedingly  deep  at  the  diftar.ce  of  a 
few  inclics  only.     But  wherever  the  day-light  did  not 
come,  the  Ihadov.s  were  all  black  without  the  lead 
mixture  of  blue. 

§  6.     Of  the  In\idialio!n  of  the  Sun's  Light  appearing 
through  the  hilctjlices  of  the   Clouds. 

This   is  an  appearance  which  every  one  miift  have 
obfei  ved  when  the  Iky  was  pretty  much  overcait  with 
clouds  at  fom:  diflancc  from  each  other.    At  that  time 
fsveral  large  beams  of  light,  fomething  like  the  appear- 
ance of  the  light  of  the  fun  admitted  into  a  fnioaky 
room,  will  be  feen  generally  with  a  very  confiderable 
degree  of  divergence,  as  if  the  radia.n  point  was  f:- 
tuated  at  no  srreat  diftance  above  the  clouds.      Dr 
Smith  obferves  that  this  appearance  is  one  of  thofc 
which  ferve  to  demonftrate  tliat  very  high  and  remote 
objects  in  the  heavens  do  not  appear  to  us  in  their  re-il 
fn.ii'cs  and  politions,  bat  according  to  their  perfpeclive 
projcilions  on  the  apparent  concavity  of  the  (ky.     He 
acquaints  us,  that  though  thele  beams  are  generally 
feen  diverging,  as  reprefented  in  fig.   11.  it  is  not  a!-     I'ljte 
ways  tlie  cafe.     Ke  h'mfelf,  in  particular,  once  faw  CCCLXf. 
them  converging  towards  a  point  diametrically  oppo-  ^    ^^ 
iite  to  tlie  fun  :  for,  as  near  as  he  coald  conjecture,  the  ;„,,  \„:^^\. 
point  to  which  they  converged  was  fiiuated  as  much  -otTono  ob- 
below  the  horizon  as  the  fi'n  was  then  elevated  above  fcrved  l>y 
the  oppofite  part  of  it.     Tnis  part  is  reprefented  by  ^'^  Smith, 
the  line  tUt,  and  the  point  below  it  in  oppciition  tOFi-.  iz. 
the  fun  is  E  ;  tov/ards  which"  all  the  beams  v  ■',  i-t,  &c. 
appeared  to  converge.  j,^ 

"  Obferving  (fays  our    author)  that  the  point  of  Thepheno- 
convcrgence  v\as  oppofite  to  llic  fun,  I  iiegan  to  fufp.'ft  rftnon  ei- 
that  this  unufual  piienomsnon  was  but  a  cafe  of  tiie  1''^'""*  ^^ 
ufual  apparent  divergence  of  the  beams  of  the  .^un  from    '    * 
his  appa.rent  place  among  the  clouds,  as  reprefented  in 
fig.  II.     1  fay  an  apparent  divergence  ;  for  though  no- 
thing  is  more  commnn  than  for  rays  to  diverge  from  a 
luminous  body,  yet  the  divergence  of  thife  beams  in 
fuch  large  angles  is  n"t  real,  but  apparent.     B;caufi  it 
is  iirpolilble  for  the  direft  rays  of  the  fun  to  crofs  one 
another  at  any  point  of  the  apparent  concavity  cf  he 
ill  V,  in  a  greater  angle  tlian  about  half  a  degree.     Trr 
U  u  the 
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Irrjiiiations  the  diameter  of  the  eaiih  being  fo  extremely  fmall,  in 
of  the  .Sun's  comparilbn  to  the  dillauce  ot  the  fun,  as  to  lubtend  an 
I.'gl-'.  &i^-  n„r4e  at  any  point  of  bis  body  of  but  20  or  Z2  feconds 
at  molt ;  and  the  diameter  of  our  vifible  horizon  being 
extremely  fniaUer  than  that  of  the  earth  ;  it  is  plain, 
that  all  tl)e  rays  which  fall  upon  the  horizon  I'rom  any 
given  point  of  the  fun,  mull  be  inclined  to  each  other 
in  the  fm.illeft  angles  imaginable  :  the  greatell  of  them 
being  as  much  fiiiallcr  than  that  angle  of  22  feconds, 
as  the  diameter  of  the  vifible  horizon  is  fmaller  than 
that:  of  tlte  earth.  AW  the  1  ays  that  come  to  us  from 
any  given  point  of  the  fum  may  therefore  be  confidcr- 
ed  as  parallel  to  each  other  ;  as  the  rays  eYig  from  the 
CCCXXI.  poi,^{  ^^  or  y"E/;  frrm  the  oppofite  pointy';  and  con- 
"'=■  ^^'  lequently  the  rays  of  thcfe  two  pencils  that  come  ficm 
oppofite  points  of  the  fun's  real  diameter,  and  crofs  each 
other  in  the  fun's  apparent  place  B  among  the  clouds, 
can  conllitute  no  greater  an  anule  with  each  other 
than  about  half  a  degree  ;  this  angle  of  their  interfec- 
tion  <E/'  being  the  fame  as  the  fun  would  appear  un- 
der to  an  eye  placed  among  the  clouds  at  B,  or  (which 
is  much  the  iame)  to  an  eye  at  O  upon  the  ground. 
Becaufe  the  fun's  real  dlftance  OS  is  inconceivably 
greater  than  his  apjarent  diftancc  OB.  Therefore  the 
lays  of  the  fun,  as  Bg,  'Bh,  do  really  diverge  from  his 
apparent  place  B  in  do  greater  angles  g^f>  than  about 
half  a  degree.  Neverthelefs  they  appsar  to  diverge 
rig.  II.  from  the  place  B  in  all  polfible  angles,  and  even  in  op- 
pofite  directions.  Let  us  proceed  then  to  an  explana- 
tion of  this  apparent  divergence,  which  is  not  ftlf-evi- 
dcnt  by  aay  nieins ;  though  at  f^rll  fight  we  are  apt  to 
think  it  is,  by  not  dill:ing;ui!liirg  the  vail  difference 
between  the  true  and  apparent  diftances  cf  the  fun. 

"  What  I  am  going  to  dcmf  nftrate  is  this.  Sup- 
pofmg  all  the  rays  of  the  fun  to  fall  accurately  paral- 
lel to  each  other  upon  the  vifible  horizon,  as  they  do 
very  nearly,  yet  in  both  cafes  they  muft  appear  to  di- 
verge in  ail  polTible  angles.  Let  us  iniagr.;e  the  hea- 
vens to  be  partly  overcaft  with  a  f[  ecious  bed  of  bro- 
Tig.  14.  l^gf)  clouds,  V,  V,  V,  &c.  lying  parallel  to  the  plane  of 
the  vifible  horizon,  here  reprc-icnted  by  the  line  AOD  ; 
End  when  the  fun's  rays  fall  upon  thefe  clouds  in  the 
parallel  lines  s  v,s  -v,  &c.  let  fonie  o;  them  pafs  through 
their  intervals  in  the  lines  -vt,  v  t,  &c.  and  fall  upon 
the  plane  of  the  horizon  at  the  places  t,  t,  &c.  And 
fmce  the  reft  of  the  incident  rays  s  1',  s  v,  are  fuppofed 
to  be  intercepted  from  the  place  of  the  fpeftator  at  O 
by  the  clouci  te,  and  from  the  intervals  between  the 
tranfiniitcd  rays  -u/,  v  t,  &c.  by  tlie  clouds  v,  v,  &c.  a 
fmall  part  of  thefe  laitcr  rays  -vt,  v  t,  when  relli;fted 
every  way  from  fome  certain  kind  of  thin  vapours  float- 
ing in  the  air,  may  undoubtedly  be  fufScient  to  affeft 
the  eye  with  an  appearance  of  lights  and  Ihades,  in 
the  form  of  bright  beams  in  the  places  v  t,  v  t,  Sec. 
and  of  dark  ones  in  the  intervals  between  them  ;  juft 
as  the  like  beams  of  light  and  fliade  appear  in  a  room 
by  refleifflons  of  the  fun's  rays  from  alraoky  or  dnfty 
air  within  it  ;  the  lights  and  (hades  being  here  occa- 
lioned  by  the  tranfmilTion  of  the  rays  through  ibme 
parts  of  the  v/indovj,  and  by  their  interruption  at  other 
parts. 

"  Now,  if  the  apparent  concavity  of  this  bed  of 
clouds  V,  V,  to  the  eye  at  O,  be  reprefented  by  the 
arch  ABCD,  and  be  cut  in  the  point  B  by  the  line  OVix 
drawn  parallel  to  the  beams  iv ;  it  will  be  evident  by 


upon  the  concave  AB  "'"■<.•■'*"'>'« 
the  place  B,  where  the  ''^Hll^ill: 
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the  rules  of  pcrfpectivc,  that  thefe  long  beams  will  not  Iimdiatiom 

appear  in  their  ical  places,  but 

CL)  diverging  every  v.'ay  from  the  p! 

fun  himfelf  appears,  or  tlie  cloud  x  that  covers  his 

body,  ;is  reprcfcnt-d  feparately  in  full  view  in  fig.  1 1. 

"  And  for  the  fame  reafon,  if  the  line  BO  be  pro- 
duced  towards  E,  below  the  plane  of  the  liorizon  AOD, 
and  tlie  eye  be  directed  towards  tlie  re^iion  of  the  fky 
dirtdly  above  E,  the  lower  ends  of  the  fame  real  beams 
vt,  vt,  will  now  appear  upon  the  part  DF  of  this 
concave  ;  and  will  fecm  to  converge  towards  the  point 
E,  fituated  jiill  as  much  below  the  horizon  as  the  op- 
pofite  point  B  is  above  it  :  which  is  feparately  repre- 
fented in  full  view  in  fig.  12. 

"  For  if  the  beams  v  t,  v  t.,  be  fuppofed  to  be  vifible 
throughout  tlicir  whole  length';,  a;id  the  eye  be  diredl- 
in  a  plane  perpendicular  to  them,  here  reprefented 
by  the  line  OF;  they  and  their  intervals  will  appear 
broadell  in  and  about  this  plane,  becaufe  thefe  parti 
of  them  are  the  nearelt  to  the  eye  ;  and  therefore  their 
remoter  parts  and  intervals  will  appear  gradually  nar- 
rower towards  the  oppofite  ends  of  the  line  BE.  As 
a  farther  illuftration  of  this  matter,  we  may  conceive 
the  fpeclator  at  O  to  be  fituated  upon  the  top  of  fo 
large  a  defcent  OHI  towards  a  remote  valley  IK,  and 
the  fun  to  be  fo  very  low,  that  tlie  point  E,  oppofite 
to  him,  may  be  feen  above  the  horizon  of  this  fhady 
valley.  In  this  cafe  it  is  manifell,  that  the  fpeflators  at 
O  would  now  fee  thefe  beams  converging  fo  far  as 
to  meet  each  other  at  the  point  E  in  the  fty  itlelf.  ^  .^ 

"  I  do  not  remember  to  have  ever  fcen  any  pheno-  Not  obfer- 
menon  of  this  kind  by  moon-light ;  not  fo  much  as  of  ved  by 
beams  diverging  from  her  apparent  place.  Probably  nifon- 
her  light  is  too  weak  after  reflections  from  any  kind  ''&"'• 
of  vapours,  to  caufe  a  fenfible  appearance  of  lights  and 
fhades  fo  as  to  form  thefe  beams.  And  in  the  unufual 
phenomenon  I  well  lemsmber,  that  the  converging 
fun-beams  towards  the  point  belo^.v  the  horizon  were 
not  quite  fo  bright  and  Itrong  a';  thofe  ufually  are  tliat 
diverge  from  him  ;  and  that  the  fky  beyond  them  ap- 
jieared  very  black  (feveral  fliowers  having  paifed  that 
way),  which  certainly  contributed  to  the  evidence  of 
this  appe.irance.  Hence  it  is  probable  that  the  thin- 
nefs  and  weaknefs  of  the  reflected  rays  from  the  va- 
pours oppofite  to  the  fun,  is  the  chief  caufe  that  th'S 
appearance  is  fo  very  uncommon  in  comparifon  to  that 
other  of  diverging  beams.  For  as  the  region  of  the 
fky  round  about  the  fun  is  always  brighter  than  the 
oppofite  one,  fo  the  light  of  the  diverging  beams 
ougiit  alio  to  be  brighter  than  that  of  the  conver- 
ging ones.  For,  though  rays  are  reflected  from  rough 
unpolillied  bodies  in  all  pofllble  directions,  yet  it  is 
a  general  oblervation,  that  more  of  them  are  reflect- 
ed forwards  obliquely,  than  are  reflefled  more  di- 
reftly  backwards.  Befides,  in  the  prefer.t  cafe,  the 
incident  rays  upon  the  oppofite  region  to  tlie  fun, 
are  more  diniinillied  by  continual  reflectims  fr(m  a 
longer  tract  of  the  atmofphere,  that  the  incident 
rays  upon  the  region  next  the  fun.  241 

"  The  common  phenomenon  of  diverging  beam:,  I  Tlicihsno- 

think,  is  more  frequent  in  fummer  than  in  winter,  and  '"""'•""  "' 

\r        \  iri  -  .1.-.  diTcr^in^ 

alio  when  the  fun  is  lower  tnan  wnen  higher  up  ;  pro-i,^,^^,,,,^^, 

bably  becaufe  the  lower  vapours  are  deufer,  and  there-  frtqu.  nt  ia 

fore    more    ftrongly   refledive  than  the  higher;  be- fmi'm^r 


citife  the  lower  fky-light  is  not  fo  briglu  as  the  up- 
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per  ;  becaufc  l!ie  air  is  gtncia^ly  quietsr  in  tlie  morn- 
1"  the  ings  and  evcnin;>;<;  than  about  noon-Jay  ;  and  hiftly, 
becaiif--  many  forts  of  vapours  are  exhaljj  in  i^rcatcr 
plenty  ill  fumnicr  than  in  winter,  from  many  iclnds  of 
volatile  ve;:;etables ;  which  vapours,  v/lien  the  air  is 
cooled  Hnd  condenfcd  in  the  mornings  and  evenings, 
may  become  dcnfc  enough  to  reflcifl  a.  fenfible  light." 

§  J.     Of  the  IHumrnaticn  of  the  ShadDiu  of  the  Earth  ly 
the  rrfradion  of  the  Almofphcre, 

The  ancient  philofophers,  who  knew  nothing  of  the 

refra;5l!ve  power  of  the  atmofphere,  wc  e  very  much 

perplexed  to  account  for  the  body  o{  the  moon  tcing 

vlfible  Viheu  totally  eclipfed.     At  fuch  times  Ihe  gene- 

j.j       rally  appears  of  a  dull  red  colour,  like  tarnillied  cop- 

Wiy  the     per,  or  of  iron  aliiiolt  red-hot.     This,  t!iey  th- ught, 

11:0011  isvi-  was  the  moon's  native  light,  by  which  (lie  became  vi- 

iibl.-  wlien  f,|jig  -^Xx^w  hid   from   the  bi  ighter  light  of  the  fun. 

Plutarch  indeed,  in  his  difcourfe  upon  the  face  of  the 


totally 
ccl.pfcJ. 


moon,  attributes  this  appearance  to  the  light  of  the 


fixed  rtars  refleifled  to  us  by  the  moon  ;  but  this  mud 
be  by  far  too  weak  to  produce  that  eiTefr.  The  true 
caufe  of  it  is  the  fcattcred  beams  of  the  fun  bent  into 
the  earth's  fliadow  by  lelr.iiflions  tlirougli  the  atmo- 
lphe:e  in  the  following  manner. 
Plate  "  Let  the  body  of  the  fun,  fays  Dr  Smith,  be  repre- 

CCCLXII.  fented  by  the  greater  circle  ah,  and  that  of  the  earth  by 
^•-  '•  the  lelfer  one  crl;  and  let  the  lines  ace  and  b de  touch 
them  both  on  their  oppofite  fides,  and  meet  in  e  beyond 
the  earth  ;  then  the  angular  fpace  irfy  will  repvei'ent  the 
cnnic  figure  ut  tlie  earth's  fliadow,  which  would  be  to- 
tally deprived  of  the  fun's  rays,  were  none  of  them 
bent  into  it  by  the  refractive  power  of  the  atmofphere. 
Let  this  power  jufl  vanifh  at  the  circle  h  i,  concentric 
to  the  earth,  fo  that  the  rays  ah  and  i  i,  which  touch 
its  oppofite  fides,  may  proceed  unrefraifled,  and  meet 
each  other  at  /'.  Then  the  Iwo  nearell  rays  to  thefe 
that  flow  within  them,  from  the  fame  points  a  and  b, 
being  refrailed  inwards  through  the  margin  of  the  at- 

The  fun's  lead  apparent  femidiameter 
The  fun's  horizontal  parallax 


mofpherc,  will  crofs  each  other  at  a  point  /,  foincv.  hat 
nearer  to  the  earth  than  i  ;  and  in  like  manner,  two 
oppofite  rays  next  within  the  two  lad  will  crofs  each 
other  at  a  point  m,  fomewhat  nearer  to  the  earth  than  /, 
having  fuftered  greater  refraaioris,  by  palling  through 
longer  and  denfer  traifts  of  air  lying  fomewhat  nearer 
to  the  eaith.  Tiie  like  approach  of  the  fuccelTive  in- 
terfeiflions  i,  I,  m,  in  to  be  undciftood  of  innumerable 
couples  of  rays,  till  you  come  to  the  interfeilion  n  of 
the  two  innermofl  ;  which  we  may  fupnofe  ju!l  to  touch 
the  earth  at  the  points  0  and  />.  It  is  plain  then,  that 
the  fpace  bounded  by  thefe  rays  on,  nt>,  will  be  the  only 
part  of  the  earth's  fhadow  wli.ly  deprived  of  the  fun's 
rays.  Let  fmg  reprefent  part  of  the  moon's  orbit 
when  it  is  ncareft  to  the  earth,  at  a  time  when  the 
earth's  dark  Ihadow  0  np  is  the  longed  :  in  this  cafe  I 
will  (how  that  the  ratio  oi tm  to  tn  is  about  4  to  3  ; 
and  confcquently  that  the  moon,  though  centrally  eclip- 
fed at  m,  may  yet  be  viable  by  means  of  thofe  fcattcr- 
ed rays  above-mentioned,  firft  tianfmitted  to  the  moon 
by  retraftion  through  the  atniofpheie,  and  from  tlience 
reflected  to  the  earth. 

"  For  let  the  incident  and  emo-gent  parts  aq,  rn, 
of  the  ray  (7^5  r  7;,  that  juft  touches  the  earth  at  »,  be 
produced  till  they  meet  at  a,  andletrtr/?<  produced 
meet  the  axis  st  produced  in  x  ;  and  joining  us  and 
«  m,  llnce  the  refraclions  of  an  horizonUil  ray  pafling 
from  *  to  r,  or  from  oto  q,  would  he  alike  and  equal, 
the  external  angle  nus  \ii  double  the  quantity  of  the 
ufual  refraftion  of  an  hoiizontal  ray;  and  the  angle 
aus\%  the  apparent  meafure  of  the  fun's  femidiameter 
feen  from  the  earth  ;  and  the  angle  u  s  t  is  that  of  the 
earth's  femidiameter  /  «  feen  from  the  fun  (called  his 
horizontal  parallax )  ;  and  lalUy,  the  angle  umt  is  that 
of  the  earth's  femidiameter  feen  from  the  moon  (call- 
ed her  horizontal  parallax)  ;  bcc.ufe  the  elevation  of 
the  point  u  above  the  earth  is  too  fmall  to  make  a  fen- 
fible errer  in  the  quantity  ol"  thefe  angles ;  whofe  mea- 
fures  by  aftronomical  tables  are  as  follow: 
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■=z  ■ixx^.  a  u  s  ■=  15' — 50'' 
=  ang.  us  t  •=.  00 — 10 


•  Eucl.  I. 
frop.  31. 

+ Ibid. 


Their  difference*  is 

Double  the  horizontal  refraflicn 


=r  ang.  t xu  -zz  15  — 40 
=  ang.  nux=.  67 — 30 


Their  fum  -f-  Is 

The  moon's  greatcfl  horizontal 

Therefore  (by  a  preceding  prop.)  wc  have /m  : /«  :  : 
(ang.  tnu:  ang.  tmu:  :  83' — 10"  :  62' — 10":  :)  4  : 
3  in  round  numbers  ;  which  was  to  be  proved.  It  is 
c,ify  to  colled  from  the  moon's  greatefl  horizontal  pa- 
rallax of  62' — 10",  that  her  leaft  diilance  tm  is  about 
55y  femidiameters  of  the  earth;  and  therefore  the 
greateil  length  in  cf  the  dark  fnadow,  being  three  quar- 
ters of  tm,  is  about  41  \  femidi,;metcrs. 

"  The  difference  of  the  lali;  mentioned  angles  t  n  u, 
tmu,  is  r,iun:^Z\\  that  i?,  about  two  thirds  of  31  — 
40",  the  angle  which  the  whole  diameter  of  the  fun 
fu'^tends  at  u.  Whence  it  follows,  that  the  u.iddle 
point  m  of  the  moon  centrally  eclipfed,  is  illuminated 
by  rays  which  come  from  two  thirds  of  every  diame- 
ter of  the  fnn's  dilk,  and  pafs  by  one  fide  of  the 
earth  ;  and  alfo  by  rays  that  ccrac  from  the  oppofite 


r:aiig. /«?<=  83  — 10 
parallax      =  ang. ;  m  ;;  =  62 — 10 

two  thirds  of  every  one  of  the  faid  diameters,  ard 
pafs  by  the  other  fide  of  the  earth.  This  will  appear 
by  conceiving  the  ray  aqarn  to  be  inflexible,  and 
its  middle  point  0  to  Aide  upon  the  ea-th,  while  the 
part  /■  n  is  approaching  to  touch  the  point  ?« y  fir 
then  the  oppofite  part  51 «  will  trace  over  two  thirds 
of  the  fan's  diameter.  The  true  proportion  of  the 
angles  num,  a  us,  could  not  be  p.efervcd  in  tie 
feheme,  by  reafon  of  the  fun's  immenfe  diftance  and 
magnitude  with  refpe^t  to  the  earth. 

"  Hriving  drawn  the  line  a  t  x,  it  is  obfervable,  that 
all  the  incident  ray£,  as  a  q,  at,  flowing  from  anv  one 
point  of  the  fun  to  the  circumference  of  the  earth, 
will  be  colleded  to  a  focus  a,  whofe  diftance  /  a  is  lefs 
than^wi  in  the  ratio  of  62  to  67  ne.irly  ;  and  thus 
an  image  of  the  fun  will  be  formed  a:  « ,3,  whofe  rays 
U  u  3  us 


n^.  s. 
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dift'crcnct;  ol"  the  angles  x  u  a, 


For  the  angle  t  nu'n  the 


u  at  found  above  ;  :md 
tm  :  :  iing.  tmu  :  ang.  iau  :  :  62' — 10'  :  67 — 50". 
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"  The  rays  that  flow  next  above  a  q  and  a  k,  by 
pafiring  through  a  thinner  part  of  the  atmofphcre,  will 
be  united  at  a  point  in  the  axis  at  a  fomewliat  far- 
ther from  the  earth  than  the  lall  focus  « ;  and  the  fame 
may  be  faid  of  thi;  rays  that  pafs  next  above  lliefe, 
and  fo  on;  whereby  an  infinite  feries  of  images  otthe_ 
lun  will  be  formed,  whoft  diameters  and  degrees  (  f 
brightnefs  v.-ill  increafe  with  their  dillances  irom  tlic 
eartli. 

"  Hence  it  is  manifift  why  the  moon  eclipfed  in  her 
perigee  is  obferved  to  appear  always  duller  and  dark- 
pear?  duller  er  than  in  her  apogee.     The  reafon  why  her  colour 
wheneclip-jj   always  of  the  copper  kind  between  a  dull  red  and 
fed  in  her    j^^jj^ge,  I  take  to  be  this.     The  blue  colour  of  a  clear 
t'haulnherf-y  iliows  manifcftly  that  the  blue-making  rays  are 
more  copioully  retiecleu  from   pure  air  than  tliofe  of 
any  other  colour  ;  confequentiy  they  are  lefs  ccpioully 
tranfmitted  tlirough  it  among  the  reft  that  come  from 
the  fun,    and  fo  much    the  lefs    as  the  tract  of  air 
through  which  they  pafs  is  the  longer.     Hence  the 
common  culour  of  the  fun  :nid  moon  is  wliiteft  in  the 
meridian,  and  grows  gradually  more  inclined  to  di- 
luted yellow,  orange,  and  red,  as  they  defcend  lower, 
that  is,  as  the  rays  are  tranfmitted  through  a  longer 
tract  of  air ;  v/hich  traft  baing  dill  lengthened  in  paf- 
fmg  to  the  moon  and  back  again,  caufes  a  dill  great- 
er lofs  of  the   blue-making  rays  in  proportion  to  the 
reft  ;  and  fo  ilie  refulting  colour  of  the  tranfmitted 
rays  mud  lie  between  a  dark  orange  and  red,  accord- 
ing to  Sir  Ifaac  Newton's   rule  for  finding  the  refult 
of  a  mixture  of  colours.     We  have  an  inftance  of  the 
reverfe  of  this  cafe  in  leaf-gold,  which  appears  yellow 
by  reflefted  and  blue  by  tranfmitted  rays.     The  cir- 
cular edoe  of  t!ie  flirdow  in  a  partial  eclipfe  appears 
red  ;  becaufe  the  red-making  rays  are  the  leaft  refrac- 
ted of  all  others,  and  confequentiy  are  left  alone  in  the 
conical  furface  cf  the  fhadow,  all   the  reft  being  re- 
fraftedinto  it. 

^  8.     Of  the  Meafures  of  Light, 

That  fome  luminous  bodies  give  a  (Ironger,  and 
others  a  weaker  light,  and  that  fome  reflevft  more 
light  than  others,  was  always  obvious  to  mankind ; 
but  no  perfon,  before  M.  Bonguer,  hit  upon  a  toler- 
-  able  method  cf  afcertaining  the  proportion  that  two 
or  more  lights  bear  to  one  other.  The  methods  he 
for  meafur- p^^^jj.  commonly  ufed  were  the  following. 
' ''^Pl'^t  '  ^^  X.00V.  two  pieces  of  wood  or  pafteboard  EC  and 
CCCLXil. CD  (lig.  4.),  in  v.hich  he  made  two  equal  holes  P 
and  Q,  over  which  he  drew  pieces  of  oiled  or  white 
pi^per.  Upon  thefe  holes  he  contrived  that  the  light 
f  f  the  different  bodies  he  was  comparing  iliould  £tll ; 
while  he  placed  a  third  piece  cf  pafteboard  FC,  fo  as 
to  prevent  the  two  lights  from  mixing  with  ens  ano- 
ihsr.  Then  placing  himfelf  fometinies  on  one  fide, 
and  fometimes  on  the  other,  but  generally  on  the  op- 
pofite  fide  of  this  inflrument,  with  refpefl  to  tlie  light, 
he  akered  their  poQtion  till  the  papers  in  the  two  holes 
jippeared  to  be  equally  enlightened.  This  being  dene, 
he  computed  the  proportion  of  their  light  by  the 
fquares  of  th.e  diftanccs  at  vhich  the  luminous  bodies 
fvere  placed  from  the  objecls.     If,  for  inHance,  the 
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diftances  were  as  three  and  nine,  he  concluded  tint  the  Meafuro. 
light  they  gave  were  as  nine  and  eighty-one.     Where  of  Light.  ^ 
any  light  was  very  faint,  he  fometimes  made  ufe  of 
lenfef,  in  order  to  condenfc  it ;  and  he  inclofed  them 
in  tubes  or  not  as  his  paiticular  application  of  them 
required. 

'J'o  mcafure  the  intenfity  of  light  proceeding  fiom 
the  heavenly  bodies,  or  reflected  from  any  pait  of  the 
fky,  he  contiived  an  inftrument  which  rcfcmbles  a 
kind  of  portable  camera  obfcura.  He  liad  two  tubes, 
of  which  the  inner  was  black,  f^ftened  at  their  lower 
extremities  by  a  hinge  C,  (iig- 5.)  At  the  bottom  of 
lliefc  tubes  were  two  holes,  R  and  S,  three  or  four 
lines  in  diameter,  covered  with  two  pieces  of  fine  white 
paper.  The  two  other  extremities  had  each  ol  them 
a  circular  aperture,  an  inch  in  diameter ;  and  one  of 
the  tubes  confilled  of  two,  one  of  th-;m  fl'ding  into 
the  other,  which  produced  the  fame  effcd  as  varying 
the  aperture  at  the  end.  When  this  inllrument  is  ufed, 
the  obferver  has  his  head,  and  the  end  of  the  inftru- 
ment C,  fo  covered,  that  no  light  can  fall  upon  his  eye, 
befides  that  which  comes  through  the  two  holes  S  and 
R,  while  an  aillllant  manages  the  inftrument,  an-J 
draws  out  or  fnortens  the  tube  DE,  as  the  obferver  di- 
reifts.  When  the  two  holes  appear  equally  illumina- 
ted, the  intenfity  of  the  lights  is  judged  to  be  inverfely 
as  the  fquares  of  the  tubes. 

In  ufing  tliis  inftrument,  it  is  neceffary  that  the  ob- 
je»fl  ihould  fubtend  an  angle  larger  than  the  aperture 
A  or  D,  feen  from  the  other  end  of  the  tube  ;  for 
otherwiie,  the  lengthening  of  the  tube  has  no  efteft. 
To  avoid,  in  this  cafe,  making  the  inftrument  of  an 
inconvenient  length,  or  making  the  aperture  D  too 
narrow,  he  has  recourfe  to  another  expedient.  He 
conftruft5  an  inftrument,  repref^nted  (fig.  6.),  confift- 
ing  of  two  objed-glafies,  AE  and  DF,  exactly  equal, 
fixed  in  the  ends  of  two  tubes  fix  or  feven  feet,  or,  in 
f  ^me  cafes,  10  or  12  feet  long,  and  having  their  foci  at 
the  other  ends.  At  the  bottom  of  thefe  tubes  B,  are 
two  boles,  three  or  four  lines  in  diameter,  covered  with 
a  piece  of  white  paper;  and  this  inftrument  is  ufed 
eiaiftly  like  tlie  former. 

If  the  two  objects  to  be  obferved  by  this  inftiument 
be  not  equally  luminous,  the  light  that  ifliies  from  them 
muft  be  reduced  to  an  equality,  by  dirrinifhing  the 
aperture  ot  one  of  the  ol'jecl-glafies ;  and  then  the  re- 
maining furf.ice  of  the  two  ghilfes  will  give  the  propor- 
tion of  their  lights.  But  for  this  purpofe,  the  central 
parts  of  the  glals  muft  be  covered  in  the  fame  propor- 
tion with  the  parts  near  the  circumference,  leaving  the 
aperture  fuch  as  is  reprefented  (fig.  7.),  bccaule  the 
middle  part  cf  the  glafs  is  thicker  and  lefs  tianfparent 
than  the  reft. 

If  all  the  objects  to  be  obferved  \t  ne.irly  in  the  fame 
direiflion,our  author  obferves,  that  thefe  two  long  tubes 
may  be  reduced  into  one,  the  two  ohject-glalFes  being 
placed  cLfe  together,  and  one  eye-glafs  fuSicient  for 
diem  both.  The  inftrument  will  then  be  the  fame  with 
that  of  which  he  publilhed  an  account  in  1748,  and 
which  he  called  a  heliometer,  or  ajlromtter.  2^5 

Our  author  obferves,  that  it  is  not  the  abfolute  Thef-.-  in- 
quantity,  but  only  the  intenfity  of  the  light,  that  isftr^nx'"' 
nuafured  by  ihefe  two  inftruments,  or  the  number  of  "''"'^"''^ 

•  ^        r      r  r     y        \  •  .  Olilv  the 

rays,  in  propoitmn  to  the  lurlace  of  the  luminous  bo-  inttnf.tycf 
dy  ;  and  it  is  of  gitat  importance  that  thefe  two  things  Ug'-t. 
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be  dlftingiiinied.  The  intcr.f:t)'  of  light  nr.iy  be  very 
great,  whea  ihc  quniitity,  and  its  power  of  illumina- 
ting- other  bodies,  may  be  very  fmidl,  on  account  of 
the  fmalhicfs  of  its  furface  ;  or  tl^e  contrary  may  be 
the  cafe,  when  the  furface  is  large. 

Having  explained  thefe  methods  which  M.  Bniiguer 
took  to  nieal"iirc  the  different  proportions  ot  light,  wc 
ihall  fui)join  in  this  place  a  fev;  inlfLellancous  examples 
of  his  application  of  them. 

It  is  obfervable,  that  when  a  perfon  (lands  in  a  place 
where  there  is  a  llrong  light,  he  cannot  diltinguiih 
obje<5ls  that  are  placed  in  tlie  fliad;:  nor  can  he  fee 
any  thing  upon  going  immediately  into  a  jilace  where 
there  is  very  little  light.  It  is  plain,  therefore,  tluit 
the  aiflion  of  a  (Irorg  light  upon  the  eye,  and  alfo  the 
impreffion  which  it  leaves  upon  it,  makes  it  infenfil.'le 
to  the  effedl  of  a  weaker  light.  M.  Bougu!'r  had  the 
curiofity  to  endeavour  to  afcertain  the  croportion  be- 
tween the  intenfities  of  the  two  lights  in  this  cafe  ; 
and  by  throwing  the  Ught  of  two  equal  candles  upon 
a  board,  lie  found  that  the  (hadow  made  by  intercept- 
in^^  the  light  of  one  ef  them,  couH  not  he  perceived 
by  his  eye,  upon  the  place  enhgliiened  by  the  other, 
nt  little  moie  than  eight  times  the  dilfance ;  from 
v>'hence  he  concluded,  that  when  one  light  is  eight 
times  eight,  or  64  times  lefs  tlian  another,  its  pre- 
fence  01  abfence  will  not  be  perceived.  He  allows, 
however,  that  the  efFeA  may  be  different  on  different 
eyes;  and  fuppofes  that  the  boundaries  in  this  cafe, 
with  refpedl  to  dilferent  perfons,  may  lie  between  Oo 
and  So. 

Appiy'fng  the  two  tubes  of  his  innrument,  men- 
tioned above,  to  meafure  the  intcnfity  of  the  light  re- 
flc(fted  frcm  diflertnt  parts  ofthefky:  he  fcund,  that 
when  the  fun  was  25  degrees  high,  the  light  was  four 
times  flronger  at  the  dillance  ot  eigiit  or  nine  degrees 
from  his  body,  than  it  was  at  31  or  32  degrees.  But 
what  (Iruck  him  the  weft  was  to  find,  that  when  the 
fun  is  15  or  20  degrees  high,  the  light  decreafes  on 
the  fame  parallel  to  the  horiz:<.n  to  no  or  120  de- 
grees, and  then  iitcreafes  again  to  the  place  exactly  op- 
pofite  to  the  fun. 

The  light  ot  the  fun,  our  author  obferves,  is  too 
firong,  and  that  of  the  ftars  too  weak,  to  determine 
the  variation  of  their  light  at  d iferent  altitudes  :  but 
as,  in  both  cafes,  it  muft  be  in  the  fame  pioportion 
Vv-ith  the  diminution  of  the  light  if  the  moon  in  the 
fame  circuniflancdrs,  he  made  his  obfervations  on  that 
lurrjnary,  and  foimd,  th.it  its  light  at  19^  16',  is  to 
its  light  at  66°  11',  as  16S1  to  2500;  that  is,  the 
one  is  nearly  two  thirds  of  the  other.  lie  chofe  thofe 
particular  altitudes,  becaufe  they  are  ihoie  of  the  fun 
at  the  two  f  Iftices  at  Croific,  where  he  then  refided. 
When  one  limb  of  the  moon  touched  the  horizon  of 
the  fea,  its  light  was  2000  times  lefs  than  at  the  alti- 
tude of  66°  1 1'.  But  this  proportion  he  acknowledges 
muft  be  fubjefl  to  many  variations,  the  atmofphere 
rear  the  earth  varying  fa  much  in  its  denfity.  F;  oni 
this  obfervation  he  concludes,  that  at  a  medium  light 
is  diminiftied  in  the  proportion  ot  about  2500  to  1681, 
in  traverfing  7469  toifes  of  denfe  air. 

Laftly,  our  accurate  philofcpher  applied  his  inftru- 
ment  to  the  diifercnt  parts  of  the  fun's  dillc,  and  tour.d 
that  the  centre  is  confiderably  more  luminous  than  the 
CAtrcmitics  of  it.     As  near  as  he  cculd  make  the  ob- 
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fcrvati  n,  it  was  more  luminous  than  a  part  of  the  difk  Meafure* 
^ihs  of  liic  femidiamctcr  from  it,  in  the  proportion  "*^  Li/ht.^ 
of  35   to  28  ;  which,  as  he  obferves,  is  more  than  in  "       ' 

tl:e  proportion  of  the  fines  cf  the  angles  of  obliquity. 
On  the  other  hand,  lie  obferves,  that  both  the  primaiy 
and  fccondary  planets  are  more  luminous  at  their  edges 
than  near  their  cenires. 

The  coinparilon  of  the  light  cf  the  fun  and  mron  is 
afubjic^  that  has  frequently  exercifed  the  tiunights  of 
philoi()phers  ;  but  wc  find  nothing  but  random  conjec- 
tures, before  our  author  applied  his  accurate  meafures 
in  this  cafe.  In  general,  the  liglit  of  the  moon  is 
imagined  to  bear  a  much  greater  proportion  to  that  of 
the  fun  than  it  really  does  ;  and  not  only  are  the  ima- 
ginations of  the  vulgar,  but  thofe  of  philofophcrs  al- 
io, impofed  uprn  with  refpeft  to  it.  It  was  a  gre.it. 
furpiik  to  M.  de  la  Hire  to  find  that  he  could  not,  by 
the  help  of  any  burning  mirror,  collect  the  beams  of  the 
nicon  in  a  futhcient  quantity  to  produce  the  leaft  fenfi- 
ble  heat.  Other  philofophera  have  fir.te  m.tdc  .he like 
attempts  with  mirrors  ol  greater  power,  though  v/ithout 
any  greater  fuccefs  ;  but  this  will  not  furprii'e  us,  v.dicn 
we  ice  the  refult  of  M.  Bouguet's  oblcrvatic/ns  on  this 
fubjcft.  14? 

In  order  to  folvs  this  curious  problem  concerning  the  ^'^-  ',''"• 
coroparifon  of  the  li'dit  of  the  fun  and  moon,  he  cotnpa-  i'""."  ''■'^' 
red  each  ol  them  to  ihat  of  a  candle  ;n  a  darK;  room,  one  concerriine 
in  the  day-time,  and  the  other  in  the  night  following,  the  light  of 
when  the  moon  was  at  her  mean  dillance  from  the  the  moon, 
earth;  and,  after  many  trials,  he  concluded  that  the 
light  of  the  fun  is  about  300,000  times  greater  than  that 
of  the  moon  ;  which  isfuch  a  difproportion,  that,  aslie 
C)bferves,  it  can  be  no  wonder  that  philofophcrs  have 
had  fo  little  fuccefs  in  their  attempts  to  colle;fi  the  light 
of  the  moon  with  burning  glafles.     For  the  largeft  of 
them  wdl  not  encrea:e  the  light  i  oco  times ;  which  will 
ftill  leave  the  light  of  the  moon,  in  the  focus  of  the  mir- 
ror, 300  times  lefs  than  the  inlenfity  of  the  common 
light  of  the  fun. 

To  this  account  of  the  proportion  of  light  which  v.'e 
aiftually  receive  from  the  mi^on,  it  cannot  be  difplcafing 
to  the  reader,  if  we  compare  it  with  the  quantity  which 
would  have  been  tranfmitted  to  us  irom  that  opaque 
body,  if  it  reflected  all  the  light  it  receives.  Dr  Smitii 
thought  that  he  had  proved,  from  tv.-o  diffei  *nt  confi- 
derations,  that  the  light  of  the  full  moon  would  be  to 
our  day-light  as  I  to  about  90,900,  if  no  rays  vrere  loll 
at  the  moon.  „ 

In  the  firft  place,  he  fuppofes  that  the  moon,  en-Dr  Smith's 
lightened  by  the  fun,  is  as  lomincus  as  the  clouds  are  at  calculatioii. 
a  medium.  He  therefore  fuppofed  the  light  of  the  fun 
to  be  equal  to  that  of  a  whole  hcmifphere  of  clf.uds,  cr 
as  many  moons  as  would  cover  the  furface  of  the  hea- 
vens. But  on  this  Dr  Prieflley  obferves,  that  it  is  true, 
the  light  of  the  fun  fliir.ing  perpendicularly  upon  any 
furface  would  be  equal  to  the  light  reflefced  from  the 
whole  hemilphere,  if  every  part  reaefled  all  the  light 
that  fell  upon  it ;  but  the  light  that  would  in  faifl  be 
received  irom  the  whole  hemifpliere  (part  of  it  bein? 
received  obliquely)  would  be  only  one-half  as  much 
as  would  be  received  from  the  whole  hemifpliere,  if 
every  part  cf  it  flionc  direilly  upon  the  fuiface  to  be 
illurnin.Ued. 

In  his  Remarks,  par.  97,  Dr  Smith  demcnflrates  his 
m-;thod  cf  calculation  in  the  followiug  manner. 

"  Let 
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Aleafiircs       "  Let  the  little  circle  rfa'g  reprefsnt  the  moon's 
of  lig!>t.   body  h;ul'  enlightened  hj  the  lun,  and  the  great  circle 
^r,,     ~  ael/,  a  fphcricul  ihtU  concentric   to    the   moon,   and 
CCcTxll touching  the  earlh  ;  al>,  any  diameterof  that  Ihell  per- 
fig.  8.     pcndicular  to  a  great  circle  cf  the  moon's  body,  rc- 
prcknted  by  its  diameter  cd;  e  tlie  place  of  the  (hell 
receiving  full  moon-light  from  the  bright  hemilphere 
f,!o.     Now,  becaufe  the  iuitace  of  the  moon  is  rough 
like  that  of  the  earth,  we  may  allow  that  the  fun's 
f  Hys,  Fricident  upon  aoy  fmall  part  of  it,  with  any  ob- 
liquity,-are  refitded  from  it  every  way  alike,  as  if 
they  were  emitted.     And  therefore  if  the  fegment  <]/ 
flione  alone,  the  pc'nts  a,  e,  would  be  equally  illvm.;- 
rated    by  it ;    and    likewife  if  the  remaining  bright 
fe'^ment  dg  llione  alone,  the  points  be  would  be  equal- 
ly^'illuminated  by  it.     Confequently,  if  thelight  at  the 
point  a  was  increafed  by  the  light  at  b,  it  would  be- 
come equal  to  the  full  moon-light  at  e.     And  con- 
ceiving the  fame  transfer  to  be  made  from  every  point 
of  tbe^'hemifpherical  furface  hbiL  to  their  oppoHte 
points    ia    the    hemifphere    kaeh,  the  former  hemi- 
fphere  would  be  left  quite  dark,  and  the  latter  v/cyld 
he  uniformly  illuminated  wilh  full  moon-light ;  arifing 
from  a  quantity  of  the  fun's  liglit,  which,  mimedlately 
before  its  incidence  on  thi  mocB,  would  unitormly  il- 
luminate a  circular  plane  equal  to  a  great  ci:cle  of  her 
called    her  clijh.     Therefore   the  quantities  of 


"ht  being  the  fame  upon  both  furfaces,  the  denfity 
f  the  fun's  incident  light   is  to  the  denfity  of  full 


body, 

lis  .      .     .  .        ,.  , 

of  the  iun's  incident  ligl 

moonlight,  as  that  hemifpheiical  furface  hek  is  to 
the  f.ud  difk  ;  that  Is,  as  any  other  hemifpherlcal  fur- 
face whofe  centre  is  at  the  eye,  to  diat  part  of  it  which 
th.e  mocn's  difk  appears  to  poflei's  very  nearly,  becaufe 
it  fubtcnds  but  a  fmall  angle  at  the  eye :  that  is,  as 
radius  of  the  hemifphere  to  the  verfed  fine  of  the 
mcon'i 
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part,  reprefented  at  C  by  the  crefccnt  p^rilp.  Now  Of  \berr»- 
the  whole  difk  being  in  propoition  lo  this  crefccnt,  .  '"^J'-  . 
as  the  quantities  of  light  incident  upon  them  ;  and  the 
light  falling  upon  every  rougli  particle,  being  equally 
rarified  in  diverging  to  the  eye  at  b,  confidered  ah 
cquidiftant  from  them  all ;  it  follows,  that  full  moon- 
light IS  to  tills  moonlight  as  the  whcle  iX\ik.  pdqc  to 
the  crefcent  }>  d qm p. 

"  Therefcjre,  by  corrpcunding  this  ratio  with  that 
in  the  former  remark,  Jay-light  is  to  mocn-light  as 
the  furface  of  an  hemifphere  whofe  centre  is  at  the 
eye,  to  the  part  cf  that  lurface  which  appears  to  be 
pollelTed  by  the  er.lightcr.ed  part  of  the  moon.  4  to 

Mr  Micheil  made  his  ccmputatiou  in  a  much  more  Mr  Mi- 
fimple  and  eafy  manner,  and  in  which  there  is  much ''>«"'."^'- 
lefs  danger  of  falling  into  any  mifiake.     Confidering  "^"  "'""^ 
the  diftance  of  the  moon  fiom  the  fun,  and  tliat  the 
denfity  of  the  light  mull  decreafe  in  the  proportion  cf 
the  fquare  of  that  dillance,  he  calculated  the  denfity 
of  the  fun's  light,  aa  thatdiuance,  in  prcprrtion  to  its 
denfity  at  the  furface  of  the  fun ;   and  in  tliis  manner 
he  found,  that  if  the  moon  r  fleded  all  the  light  it  re- 
ceives fiom  the  fun,  it  would  only  be  the  45,cooth 
part  of  the  light  we  receive  from  the  gieatcr  lumi- 
nary.    Admitting,  therefore,  that  mocn-light  is  only 
a  3CO,oooth  part  of  the  hght  of  the  fun,  Mr  Michail 
concludes,  that  it  reflects  no  more  than  between  the 
6Lh  and  7i.h  part  of  v.  hat  falls  upon  it. 
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horizontal  diameter  to  be  t6'  7". 

"  Striflly  fpeaking,  this  rule  compares  moon-li'jht 
at  the  eanh  with  day-light  at  the  moon  ;  the  rnedmni 
cf  which,  at  her  quadratures,  is  the  f.ime  as  our  day- 
light; but  is  lefs  at  her  full  in  the  dupiicate  ratio  cf 
365  to  366,  or  thereabout,  that  is  of  the  fun's  diitancts 
from  the  earth  and  full  moon  :  and  therefore  full-mot^n 
light  would  be  to  cur  day-light  as  about  1  to  90,000,  if 
no  rays  were  loft  at  the  moon. 

'•  Secondly,  I  fay  that  full-moon  light  is  to  any 
other  moon  light  as  the  whole  dilk  of  the  moon  to 
the  part  that  appears  enlightened,  c.nfidered  upon  a 
plau'e  furface.  For  now  let  the  earth  he  at  b,  and  let 
i// be  perpendicular  to./f,  and  ff(.i  10  cd:  then  it  is 
plain,  that  ^/  is  equal  to  dm;  and  llr.it  o  /  is  equal  to 
a  perpendicular  feftion  oiche  fun'i  rays  incident  upon 
the  arch  dg,  which  at  *' appears  equal  to  dm;  tiie 
,.  ,  i..;;,,g  unable  to  diflinguilh  the  unequal  dill^nces 
,  irts.  In  like  manner,  conceiving  thi:  moon's 
i'uii/Aeto  confiil  of  innumerable  phyfical  circles' pa- 
rallel xocfdg,  as  reprefented  at  A,  the  fame  reafon 
holJs  for  every  one  cf  thefe  circles  as  for  cfdg.  _  It 
follows  then,  that  the  bright  part  of  the  furface  vifible 
at  b,  when  reduced  to  a  flat  as  reprefented  at  B,  by 
xy.e  creicent  pdqm p,  wi  1  be  equal  and  fim.ilar  to  a 
perpendicular  fefifou  of  all  the  rays  incident  en  that 


The  great  praflical  ufe  of  the  fcience  of  optics  is  Theory  of 
to  aid  human  light ;  but  it  has  been  repeatedly  ob-  aberration, 
ferved  during  the  progrefs  of  this  arriJele,  that  in 
conftrufting  dioptrical  inllruments  for  this  purpofe, 
great  difticulties,  arife  from  the  aberration  of  light. 
It  has  been  Ihown,  page  288,  &c.  how  to  determine 
the  concourle  cf  any  refracted  ray  PF'  with  the  ray 
RVCF'  (figs.  5,  6,  Sec.  Plate  CCCLV  )  which  pafies 
throut?h  the  centre  C,  and  therefore  liai^  perpendicular- 
ly on  the  fphcrical  furface  af^he  vertex  V,  aiid  fuffejrs 
no  refr.idion.  This  is  the  corijugate  focus  to"R  for 
the  two  rays  RP,  RV,  and  fi  r  another  ray  ilowing 
from  R  and  falling  on  the  fuif-iceat  an  equal  dillance 
on  the  opp  fite  fide  to  P.  In  ihort,  it  is  the  con- 
jugate focus  for  all  the  rays  Ilowing  from  R  and  falling 
on  the  fphitical  lurface  in  the  circuniferencc  of  a  circle 
defcribcd  by  the  revolution  of  the  point  P  roimd  the  axis 
RVCF ;  that  is,  cf  all  the  rays  which  occupy  the  coni- 
cal lurface  defcribed  by  the  revolution  (if  RP,  and  the  , 
refraded  rays  occupy  the  conical  furface  produced  bvA 
the  revolution  ( fPF'.  -^  ^ 

Eut  no  otlier  rays  flowing  fr&m  R  are  coUeaedf^t 
F' ;  for  it  appeared  in  the  demonllrationof  that  pro- 
pofition,  that  rays  incident  at  a  greater  diftance  irom 
the  axis  ilC  were  collected  at  a  ptint  between  C 
and  F' ;  and  then  the  rays  which  are  incident  on  the 
whole  arch  PC,  or  the  fpherical  furface  generated  by 
its  levolation  round  RC,  although  they  all  cr.  fs  the 
axis  RC,  are  dtffufed  over  a  certain  portion  cf  it,  by 
wh;-.t  has  been  called  the  aberration  of  figure.  It  is 
called  alfo  (but  improperly)  the  aberration  from  tlie 
gcometiical  focus,  by  which  is  m.eant  the  loiTus  of  aa 
ii. finitely  ller.der  pencil  of  rays,  of  which  the  middle 
ra^'  (or  axis  of  the  pencil)  occupies  the  lens  RC,  and 
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Of  Aberra-  fuflers  no  rsfrad^I  n"!.     But  tlieve  is  no  fiich  fucus.     But   je^l  fliall  be  treated  in  tl;e  prefent  general  fkotch,  will  Of  Ak-rra 


if  we  make  inllV — »RC  :  »il<.V=VC  :  V'F,  the  point 
*"  F  is  called  the  gconie;ric.il  focui,  and  is  the  rem'Ufll 
limit  from  C  of  all  ihe  foci  (cquali/  geometrical)  of 
rays  flowing  fiom  R.  The  otlier  limit  is  eafily  de- 
tsrmined  by  conitni>^ting  die  problem  for  the  extreme 
point  of  thi;  given  arch. 

It  is  evident  from  the  conRruflion,  that  while  the 
point  cf  incidence  P  is  near  to  V,  the  line  CllK  in- 
creafes  but  very  little,  and  therefore  CF  dimiuilhes 
little,  and  the  refrafled  rays  are  but  lit'.le  difl'ufed  fr-m 
F;  andthereibre  they  are  much  denierin  its  vicinity  than 
any  other  point  of  the  axis.     It  v.'ill  foon  be  evident 
that  thsy  are  incomparably  denftr.      It  is  on  this  ac- 
count thai  the  point  F  has  been  called  the-  conjugate 
focus  k«t'  iS'-x'-'i  to   I^)    ^'-d  the  geometrical  locus 
and  the  diffufioa  has  been  called  aberration.     A  geo- 
metrical point  R  is  t'uis  reprcfented  by  a  very  fmall 
circle  (or  phyfical  point  as  it  is  improperly  called)  at  F, 
and  Fhas  drawn  the  chief  attention.  And  as,  in  tlie  per- 
formance of  optical   inllrumentf,  it  is  necelfary  that 
this  extended  rcprefentation  ot  a  mathematical  point 
R  be  very  fmall,  that  may  not  fenfib'y  interfere  with 
the  reprefentations  of  the  points  adjacent  to   R,  and 
tlius  caule  indiiVindl  vifion,  a  limit  is  thus  fet  to  the 
extent    of  the  relraflirg  furface  which  muft  be  em- 
ployed to  produce  this  reprefentation.     But  this  evi- 
dently diminiflies  the  quantity  of  light,  and  renders 
the    vifion    olfcure,    though    diilinft.       Artifts    have 
therefore  endeavoured  to  execute  refra(5ling  furfaces 
of  forms  not  fpherical,    which  colled    accurately  to 
one  point  the  light  iffuing  from  another,  and  the  ma- 
thematicians have  furniflied  them  with  forms  having 
this  property  ;  but  their  attempts  have  been  fruitkfs. 
Spherical    furfaces  are  the   only  ones  which  can  be 
executed  with  accuracy.     All  are  done   by  grinding 
the  refr:',dting  fabllance  in  a  mould  ©f  proper  mate- 
rials.    When  this  is  fpherical,  the  two  work  them- 
fclves,  wi.h  moderate  attention,  into  an  exaiS  fphere  ; 
becaufe  if  any  part  is  more  prominent  than  another, 
it  is  ground  away,  and  the  vs'liole  gets  of  necellity 
one  curvature.     And  it  is  allonifliina;  to  what  decrree 
of  accuracy  this  is  dene.     An  error  ol  the  millioneth 
part  of  an  inch  would  totally  d.'itroy  the  figure  of  a 
mirror  of  an   inch   fi'cal  dillance,  fo   as  to  make  it 
ufelefs  for  the  coarfell  inftrument.     Therefore  all  at- 
tempts to  make  other  figures  are  given  wp.     Indeed 
other  reaf.  ns  make  them  worfe  than  fpherical,  ecen 
when  accurately  executed.     They  would  not  colleft 
to  accurate  focufes  the, rays  of  oblique  pencils. 

It  is  evident  from  thefe  otfervations,  that  the  theory 
of  aberrations  is  abfolately  necelfary  for  the  fuccefs- 
iul  conllruiSion  of  optical  inftruments  ;  and  it  mnft 
be  accept;-.ble  to  the  reader  to  have  a  flioi  t  account 
of  it  in  tb.is  place.  Enough  fliall  be  faid  here  to  fliow 
the  general  nature  and  effedfs  of  ir  in  optical  inftru- 
ments, and  in  fome  t  f  the  more  curious  phenomena 
of  n.ature.  Under  the  article  Telescope  the  fiib- 
jeft  will  be  refumsd,  in  fucli  a  manner  as  to  enable 
tiie  reader  who  pofieffes  a  very  moderate  Ihare  of  ma- 
thematical knowledge,  not  only  to  underiland  how 
aberrations  are  increaftd  and  diminilhed,  but  alfo  how, 
by  a  proper  employment  of  contrary  aberrations,  their 
hurtful  effects  may  be  ahnqjl  entirely  removed  in  all  im- 
portant cafes.     And  the  manner  in  which  the  fub. 


have  the  advantage  ('f  pointing  out  at    the  fame  time      i'""- 
the  maxims  of  conflruftion  of  the   greatcll   part  of    '     *'~~' 
or.tical    inftruments,    which   generally  produce  t!ieir 
effecls   by  means  of  pencils  of  rays  which  are  eitiier 
out  of  the  axis  altogether,  or  are  oblique  to  it ;  cafes 
which  arefeldoni  confidered  in  el-'mentary  tieatifes  of 

Let  Pv^TT  (fig.  I.)  be  a  fpherical  furface  of  a  refra.fl- ccclxui. 
ingiui)ftance  (glafs  firinftance),  of  which  C  is  the  cen- 
tre, and  let  an  indefiiiilely  (lender  pencil  of  rays  AP 
a p  be  incident  on  it,  in  a  direcjiion  paralh.  1  to  a  ray  CV 
pafling  thiough  the  centre.  It  is  reqiiired  to  deter- 
mine  the  focusyot  this  pencil.  j,. 

Let  AP  be  refracted  into  PF.     Draw  CI,  CR  the  How  to  re. 
fines  of  incidence  and  refradion,  and  CP  the  radius.  '"<-•!/ tV.e 
Draw  RB  perpendicular  to  CP,  and  B/ parallel  to  "''*  "''^"'- 
AP  or  CV.     I  fay,  firll,  /  is  the  focus  cf  the  inde- ""'•°"- 
finitely  flender  pencil,  or  more  accurately  fpeaking.y 
is  the  r.:moteft  limit  from  P  of  the  concourfe  of  rays 
with  PF',  refradted   by  points  lying  without  the  arch 
VP,  or  the  neareft  limit  for  rays  incident  b;tweeii  V 
and  P. 

Daw  the  radius  Cpc\  he  line  pf;  and  draw/^ 
parallel  to  P/,  and  Vo  perpendicular  to  V f.  It  is 
evident,  that  if _/"  be  the  tocus,  r'^yis  t!ie  angle  of 
refradion  correfponding  to  the  angle  of  incidence  apQ,. 
as  C'Pyis  the  angle  c  rrefponduig  to  APC.  Alfo 
PC/>  is  the  increment  of  the  angle  of  incidence,  and 
the  angle  c" pg  is  equal  to  the  fum  of  the  angle  C'P_/* 
and  C'C  c  and  the  angle  g[<f\%  equal  to  the  angle 
pfY.  Therefore  f'/>/-C'?/-fP,C/,-fP//..  There- 
fore  VQ,  p-\-Yfp\%  the  correfponding  increment  of  the 
angle  ofrefradion.  Alfo,  becaufe  RP  o=CP/  (beinc 
right  angles)    the  angle /)  Po=RPC,   and   Po 

PR :  PC. 

Therefore,   by  a  preceding  Lemma  in  this  article,  Tjgc  jEo, 
we  have  PCjfc-f  P7'"/)  '.  PC/"— tan.   ref,  Itan.  incid.  z:  &c. 
T,  R  :  T,  I ;  and  P//>  1  PC/  =  T,  R  — T,  I  1  T,  I, 

P  0     P  /?     PR 
T.I;   but   P//,:PC^:=p--^=. 


p/= 


=  diff". 


-^,  =  PR  :  P/,  =:DR  :  DB  (becaufe  DP  is  paral- 
lel to  B/by  conftrudion)  =  tan.  CPR  —  tan.  CPI  : 
tan.  CPI.  Now  CPI  is  the  a^gle  of  incidence  ;  and 
therefore  CPR  is  the  angle  propeily  correfpondina;  to 
it  as  an  angle  of  refraftion,  and  the  pointy  is  properly 
determined. 

Hence  the  following  rule:  As  the  difference  of  the 
tangents  of  incidence  and  refradion  is  to  the  tangent 
of  incidence,  fo  is  the  radius  of  the  furface  multiplied 
by  the  cofine  cf  refraflion  to  ihe  diftince  of  the  focjs 
of  an  infinitely  llender  pencil  of  parallel  incident  rays. 

A^.  B.  We  here  confider  the  cofine  of  refraction  as  a 
number.  This  was  firft  done  by  the  celebrated  Leo- 
nhard  Euler,  and  is  one  of  \\v.  greateft  improvements 
in  mathematics  which  this  century  can  boaft  of.  The 
fines,  tangents,  fecants,  &c.  arc  confidered  as  fradlional 
numbers,  of  which  the  radii;s  is  unity.     Thus,  CPx 

I  CP 

fin.  30",  IS  the  fame  tiling  with-  CP,  or .     And  in 

like   manner  CB,  drawn  perpendicular  to  the  axis  X 

fin.  19°  28'  16"  32'",  is  the  fame  thing  with- of  CB. 

CB  .  .  ^ 

^jfo is  the  fame  thing  with  twice  CB,  &c. 
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In  il.i;  niiinr.cr,  BE=BC  X  fin.  BCE,  and  a!fo  BE 
=CEXMn.  BCE,  aaJ  Cll=CE  xiec.  BCE,  &c.  &c. 
This  ni  inner  ot'  coniiJcring  th-,'  lines  wliich  occur  in 
geometrical  conftruftion^  is  of  imnienfc  ufe  in  all  parts 
of  mixed  mathematics ;  and  no  where  more  remarkabl/ 
than  in  optics,  the  mofl;  b^autirul  example  of  them. 
Of  this  an  important  inftance  ihall  now  be  given. 

Cord.  I.  The  diftance/ti  of  this  lateral  focus  frcm 
the  axis  CV  (lh.it  is,  from  the  line  drawn  tluough  the 
centre  puallel  to  th.e  incident  light)  is  proportional  to 
the  cube  of  the  kmi-i-.pcrture  Pil  of  the  fphcrical  fur- 
i'ace. 

For/G=BE.  NowBE=CDx  fin.  BCE,  =Cn 
X  fin.  CPA  ;  aii:i  Ce=RCx  cof.  RGB.  =RCx  fm. 
CPR,  and  RC=CPx  fni.  Cl'R :  Therefore  BE=PC 
XUn.-CPP.X  lin.PCA,=:PCx  fin.^rcfr.  x  fm.  incid. 

hut  fi:i."  rcfr.  = -_  fui.  Mncid.      Therefore,   finally, 

riE,or/G=PCX  — X  fin.'  incid:  But  PC.  fin.  incid. 

/;' 
is  evidently  PH  the  femi-aperture  ;  therefore  the  pro- 
pofition  is  manifert. 

Ciral.  2.  Now  let  this  ilender  pencil  of  rays  be  In- 
cident at  the  vertex  V.  The  focus  will  now  be  a  point 
F  in  the  axis,  determined  by  making  CV  :  CF  z=m-^ 
n  :  m.  Let  the  incident  pencil  gradually  recede  from 
the  axis  CF,  ftill,  however,  keeping  parallel  to  it.  The 
focus/" will  aUvays  be  found  in  a  curve  line  DC'l",  fo 
con.lituted  that  the  ordinate  G  will  be  as  the  cube 
of  the  lir>e  PH,  perpendicular  to  the  axis  intercepted 
between  the  axis  and  that  point  of  the  furface  which 
is  cut  by  a  tangent  to  the  curve  in/. 

All  the  refracted  rays  will  be  tangents  to  this  curve, 
and  the  adjacent  rays  will  crofs  each  other  in  thefe  la- 
teral foci/';  and  will  therefore  be  incomparably  more 
denfe  airno'  the  curve  than  any  where  v.-ithin  its  area. 
This  is  finely  illuflraled  by  receiving  on  white  paper 
the  light  of  the  fun  refracted  through  a  globe  or  cy- 
linder of  glafs  filled  with  water.  If  the  paper  is  held 
parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  cylinder,  and  clofe  to  it,  the 
illuminated  part  will  be  bounded  by  two  very  bright 
parallel  lines,  where  it  is  cut  by  the  curve  ;  and  thefs 
li'ies  will  gradually  approach  each  other  as  the  paper  is 
withdrawn  from  the  veifel,  till  thev  coalefce  into  one 
very  bright  line  at  F,  or  nenr  it.  If  the  paper  be  held 
vith  its  e.^d  touching  the  veiTel,  and  its  plane  nearly 
petpend'tular  to  the  axis,  the  whole  progrefs  at  the 
curve  will  be  diltinftly  feen. 

As  fuch  globes  were  ufed  for  burning-alaiTes,  the 
point  of  greateft  ccndenfation  (which  is  very  near  but 
not  exactly  in  F)  was  called  the  ficus.  When  tliefe 
turves  were  obferved  by  Mr  Tchirnhiufs,  he  called 
them  catiJUcs;  and  thofe  formed  by  refraftion  he  call- 
ed diacv'ftks,  to  ddtinguifli  them  from  the  catacaujucs 
formed  by  refle^rtiofi. 

It  is  fomewhat  fnrprifing,  that  thefe  curves  have 
been  fo  little  (Indied  fince  the  time  cf  Tchirnhaufs. 
The  doarine  of  aberrations  has  indeed  been  confidered 
in  a  manner  independent  of  their  properties.  But 
whoever  confiders  the  progrefs  cf  rays  in  the  eye  piece 
of  optical  inQruments,  will  fee  that  the  knowledge  ot 
t'le  properties  of  diacault'c  curves  determines  direitly, 
and  almo.1  accurately,  the  foci  and  images  that  are 
formed  thei-e.  For,  let  the  objeil-glafs  of  a  teltfcope 
er  ir.icrofcope  be  of  any  dimenfions,  the  pencils  ii.ci. 
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dent  on  the  eye-glaflcs  are  almod  all  ofthiscvancfccr.t  oi  Abrrr»- 
bulk.    Thefe  advantages  will  be  fliowu  in  their  pi  opsr      ''""• 
places  ;  and  we  proceed  at  prefent  to  extend  our  know-  ""   ""' 
ledge  of  aberrations  in  general,  firft  confidering  the 
aberrations  of  parallel  incident  rays. 

Abiding  by  the  inrtarce  reprefented  by  the  figure, 
it  is  evident  that  tise  cauftic  will  touch  the  f  ii  face  in  a 
point  <r,  fo  fituated  that  c  (p  :  'i'X  =  ■■"'■  "■  The  refraifl- 
ed  ray  $*  will  touch  iiie  furface,  and  will  crcfs  the 
axis  in  *,  the  ncareLl  limit  of  diffuilon  along  the  axis. 
If  the  furface  is  of  fmailer  extsnv,  as  PV,  the  cau!l:c 
begins  at/J  when  tlic  extreme  refraifled  ray  P/  touches 
the  cauftic,  and  crofirs  the  axis  in  F',  and  the  nppo- 
fite  bran:hof  the  cauuic  in  K.  If  there  be  drawn  an 
ordinate  KO^  to  the  cauilic,  it  is  evident  that  the 
w  hole  light  incident  on  the  furiace  P  V  n  palTes  throtigh 
the  circle  whofc  diameter  is  K.i,  and  ti:at  the  circle  is 
t!:e  frnalled  fpace  which   receives   al!   the  reiVailed 

It  is  of  great  importance  to  confider  the  manner  in  How  hjibt 

which  the  light  is  difuibuted  over  the  furface  of  this  is  diftriba- 

circli  of  fm^illcft  diifufiim;  for  this  is  the  reprefenta- t'^  over 

tion  of  one  point  of  the  irfinitely  diftant  radiant  ob- '•''' (""     , 
.„,,,'.  r         1        ..     1-       •    II  •  tit  circie  ot 

ject.     Each  pouit  or  a  p'anet,  tor  inltance,  is  repre-  ,!:(;ujjoa 

fented  by  this  Hale  circle ;  and  as  the  circles  repre- 
fenting  the  different  adjacent  points  mud:  interfere  with 
each  other,  an  indiilinctnefj  niuft  arife  iimilar  to  what 
is  obferved  when  we  view  an  object  through  a  pair  of 
fpe^tacles  which  do  not  fit  the  eye.  1"ie  indillind- 
nefs  mull  be  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  point* 
vi'hofe  circles  of  diffufion  interfere  :  that  is,  to  the  area 
of  thefe  circles,  provided  that  the  light  is  uniformly 
diffufed  over  them :  but  it  it  be  very  rare  at  the  cir- 
cumference, the  im.preflion  m.adeby  the  circles  belong- 
ing to  the  adjacent  points  muft  be  lefs  funfible.  Ac- 
cordingly, Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  fuppofing  it  incomparably 
rarer  at  the  circumference  than  to>vards  the  centre,  af- 
firms, th;\t  the  indiftinctnefs  of  telefccpes  arifing  from 
the  fpherical  figure  of  the  objecl-glafs  was  fome  th.oii* 
fand  times  lefs  than  tliat  arifing  from  the  unequal  re- 
irangibiiity  of  light;  and  therefore,  that  '.he  ;>ttempts 
to  improve  them  by  diminishing  or  removing  th'S  aber- 
ration were  ncedlcfs,  while  the  diilinctnefs  from  unequal 
refrangibility  remained.  It  is  furpriung,  that  a  phi- 
Infopher  fo  emirent  for  fagacity  and  for  mathematical 
knowledge,  Ihould  have  made  fuch  a  miilake,  and  un- 
fortunate that  the  authority  of  his  great  name  hindered 
others  from  examining  the  matter,  trufting  to  his  al- 
fertion,  th^t  the  light  was  fo  rare  at  the  border  of  this 
circle.  His  miilake  is  furpriur.g,  becaufe  the  very  na- 
ture of  a  cauftic  IhoL'ld  have  fhov.ed  him,  that  the  light 
was  infinitely  denfe  at  the  borders  of  tlie  circle  ot" 
fmalleli  difiufion.  The  firil  perlbn  who  deleiftcd  this 
overfig:ht  of  the  Britilh  phllofopher  was  the  Abbe 
Bofccvich,  who,  in  a  dilTertation  pubhfned  at  Vienna 
in  1767,  lliowed,  by  a  very  beautiful  analyfs,  that  tlie 
dillrtbulion  was  extremely  diiferentfrom  what  Newton 
had  aiferted,  and  that  the  fuperior  indiftinclnefs  ari- 
fing from  unequal  refrangibility  was  incomparably  left 
tha^n  he  had  fa-d.  We  (hall  attempt  to  make  this  de- 
licate  and  interefting  matter  conceivable  by  t'nofe  who 
have  but  fmall  mathematical  preparation. 

Let  the  curve  DVZCI  <:  s  u  <^  ( fig.  2. )  be  the  cauftic      I'l^ee 
(magnified),  EI  its  axis,  I  the  focus  of  central  rays,  CCCLX.II 
B  the  focus  of  extreme  rays,  and  IB  the  line  contain- 
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Of  Aherra.  ing  tlie  foci  of  all  tlie  IntciTnedlate  rays,  and  COf  the 
"°"'       diamcler  of  the  fiiclcof  fmallefl  d'iriifion. 

It  is  plain,  that  from  the  centre  O  there  can  be 
drawn  two  rays  OV,  O  v,  touching  the  caudic  in  V,  v. 
Therelore  the.  point  O  will  receive  tlie  ray  EO,  which 
palles  through  tlie  vertex  of  the  refraifling  furface,  and 
all  the  rays  which  are  incident  on  the  circumference  of 
a  circle  defcribed  on  the  reirafling  furface  by  the  extre- 
mity of  the  ray  OV,  or  O  t.  The  denfity  of  the  light 
at  O  will  therefore  be  indefinitely  great. 

From  the  point  C  there  can  be  drawn  two  rays; 
one  of  them  CX  touching  the  cauftic  in  C,  and  the 
other  C,  touching  it  at  J  en  the  oppofite  fide.  Tlie 
rays  which  touch  the  caudle  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  C/,  both  in  the  arch  CV  and  the  arch  CI  will  cat 
OC  in  points  indefinitely  near  to  each  other;  becaufe 
their  diftance  from  each  olh;r  in  the  line  OC  will  be 
to  their  uniform  diftance  on  the  refrafling  furface  as 
the  diftance  between  their  points  of  contai?l  with  the 
cauftic  to  the  diftance  of  thefe  points  from  the  refracfl- 
ing  furface.  Here  therefore  at  C  the  denfitj  of  the 
light  will  alfo  be  indefinitely  great. 

Trom  any  point  H,  lying  between  O  and  C,  may 


be  drawn  thre 


One  of  them,  LHT,  P,  touch- 


ing the  arch  CD  of  the  caullic  in  T,  cutting  the  re- 
frading  furface  in  P,  and  the  axis  in  L  :  another, 
t  H/>,  touching  the  arch  CI  of  tlie  cauftic  in  /.  The 
third  is  Htt,  touching  the  arch  cJ  of  the  oppofite 
branch  of  the  cauftic  in  t. 

It  will  greatly  allift  our  conceptions  of  this  fubjeft, 
if  we  confider  a  ray  of  light  from  the  refraifling  fur- 
Plate  ^''*^^  *■  *  tllread  attached  at  I  of  this  figure,  or  at  F 
CCCXLIII  <^f  fig-  i-  and  gradually  unlapped  from  the  cauftic 
DVCI  on  one  fide,  and  then  lapped  on  the  oppofite 
branch  I  c-vd;  and  attend  to  the  point  of  its  inter- 
fecftion  with  the  diameter  <;0C  of  the  circle  of  fmalleft 
diffufion. 

Therefore,   i.  let  the  ray  be  firft  fuppofed  to  pafs 

through  the  refrasfltng  furface  at  F,  the  right  hand 

extremity  cf  the  aperture.     The  thread  is  then  folded 

lip  on  the    whole  right  hand    branch   ICVD  of  the 

cauftic  ;  and  if  the  ftraight  part  of  it  FD  he  produced, 

it  will  cut  the  diameter  of  the  circl"  of  fm-il'.cft  diffa- 

lion  in  the  oppofite  extremity  c.     Or  fuppnfe  a  ruler 

in  place  of  th'e  thread,  applied  to  the  cauftic  at  D  and 

'  to  the    refradiing  furface  at  F,    the  part    of  it  Dr, 

which  is  detached  from  the  cauftic,  cuts  COc  in  the 

j>olnt  c.     2.  Now  fuppoie  the  ruler  to  revolve  gra- 

ilually,  its  extremity  moving  acrofs  the  arch  FA/"  of 

the  refra<5ling  furface  while  the  edge  is  applied  to  the 

cauftic;    the  point  of    contacl  with  the    cauftic  will 

ihift  gradually  down  the  branch  DV  of  the  cauftic, 

while  its  edge  palfes  acrofs  the  line  cC  ;  and  when  the 

point  of  contanft  arrives  at  V,  the  extremity  will  be  at 

Y  on  the  refraiTtinij  furfcce,  and  the  interfeiJiion  of  the 

edge  will  be  at  O.     3.  Continuing  the  mo; ion,  the 

point  of  conta<5i:  fhifts  from  V  to  Z,    the  extremity 

from  Y  to  Q',  nnd  the  interfcAion  from  O  to  Q,  i\> 

OC  .  , 

that  CQJ_= ,  as  will  prefcntly  appe?ir.     4.  After 

thif,  the  point  of  contaft  will  fliift  from  Z  to  C, 
the  extremity  fonm  <V^  to  X,  halfway  from  F  to  A, 
as  will  foon  be  fiiown,  and  the  interfeftion  fiom  Qjo 
C.  5.  The  point  of  contad  will  now  ftiiu  from  C 
down  to  I,  the  extremity  will  pafs  from  X  to  A,  and 
the  interfeftion  will  go  b;xk  from  C  to  G.  6.  Ttie 
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ruler  rouft  now  be  .^p?]ied  to  the  ot'ier  branch  of  the  or.V>srra- 
cauftic  Iczvd,  and  the  point  of  contaft  will  afcenJ      '""■ 
from  I  to  c,  the  extremity  will  pnfs  from  A  to  ;;,  half  ^       "       ' 
way  to/ from  A,  and  the  intcrfeftion  from  O  to  r, 
7.  The  point  of  contafl  v/iU  afcend  (ynm  C  to  z,  ihz 
extremity  pjfles  from  .-.■  to  y',  and  t'.ie  interfec'lion  fro.m 

0<' 
C  to  y,  Og'  bemg  =—•     8.   While   the   contaft  of 

the  ruler  and  cauftic  ftiifts  from  2  to  i<,  the  extremity 
fliifts  frrrm  y'  to  >■,  and  the  interfeftion  from  g  to  O. 
9.  The  contaft  rifes  from  v  to  J,  tlie  extrcnii-.y  pafics 
from  y  to  /,  and  the  interfcftion  from  O  to  C  ;  and 
then  the  motion  acrofs  the  refraitlng  furface  is  com- 
pleted, the  point  of  contaft  (hifiing  down  from  D  to 
I,  along  tlie  branch  DVZCI,  and  then  afcending 
along  the  other  branch  Iczvd,  while  the  interfcftion 
paffcs  from  c  to  C,  back  again  from  C  to  c,  and  then 
back  again  from  c  to  C,  whore  it  ends,  having  thrice 
palled  through  every  intermediate  point  of  c  C.  ^^^ 

We  may  form  a  notion  of  the  denfity  of  the  light  l>i-iifity  of 
in  any  point  H,  by  fuppofing  the  incident  l;g'it  of  un! 
form  denfity  at  the  rclrafting  furfarc,  and'attending 
to  l!ic  conftipaiion  of  the  ra_\s  in  the  circle  of  fmalleit 
diffufion.  Their  vicinity  may  beeftimated  both  in  thedi- 
reftlon  of  the  radii  OH,  and  in  tlie  direftion  of  the  cir- 
cumference defcribed  by  its  extremity  H,  during  it;  re- 
volution round  the  axis;  and  the  denfity  rnuft  be  con- 
ceived as  proportional  to  the  number  of  originally  eqtildi- 
ftant  rays,  which  are  cnllefted  into  afoot  of  given  aret. 
Thefe  have  been  collefted  from  a  correfponding  fpot  or 
area  of  the  refraftingfurfiice  ;  and  as  the  number  of  rays 
is  the  fame  in  both,  the  denfity  at  H  v.all  be  to  the 
denfity  of  the  refrafting  furface,  as  tlie  area  occupied 
of  tlie  refrafting  furface  to  the  correfpon  Jing  area  at  FI. 
The  vicinity  of  the  rays  in  the  direftion  of  the  radius 
depends  on  the  proportion  between  PT  and  TH. 
For  the  ray  adjacent  to  PTH  may  be  fuppofed  to  crofs 
it  at  the  point  of  contaft  T  ;  and  therefore  the  uniform 
diftance  betvv'een  them  at  the  furface  of  that  medium 
is  to  the  diftance  between  the  fame  rays  at  H  as  the 
diftance  of  T  from  the  refrafting  furfj.cc  to  its  diftance 
from  H.  Therefore  the  number  of  rays  which  occupy 
a  tenth  of  an  inch,  for  example,  cf  lher.idius  AP,  is 
to  the  number  which  wcu'd  occupy  a  tenth  of  an  inch 
at  H  as  TH  to  TP;  ind  ih.e  radi:-!  denfity  at  P  is  to  the 
radial  denfity  at  H  alfo  as  TH  to  TP.-  In  the  next  place, 
the  circumferential  denfitv  at  P  is  to  that  at  H  as  the  ra- 
dius AP  to  tlie  radius  OH.  For  fuppofina;  the  figure  to 
turn  round  its  a\is  Al,  tl.e  point  P  of  the  refrafting 
fi.irface  will  defcrlbe  a  circumference  wliofe  radius  ii 
AP,  and  Ii  will  defcrlbe  a  c-rcumfercnre  wliofe  r.;d  us 
is  OH  ;  and  the  whole  rays  vhich  pafs  thorough  the 
firft  circumference  pafs  .alfii  thro'  thel.'.ft ;  and  tlitrefore 
their  circumferential  denfi.ies  will  be  in  the  ir.verfe 
proportion  of  the  fiiaces  into  which  they  are  collefted. 
Now  the  radius  AP  is  to  the  radius  OH  as  AL  t'> 
OL  ;  and  circumferences  have  the  fime  propoiticti 
witli  their  radii.  Therefore  the  circumfcrentu!  den- 
fity at  P  is  to  that  in  H  as  AL  to  OL  inverfcly  ;  a:id 
it  was  found  that  the  radial  deniity  was  as  AN  to 
ON  inverfely,  being  as  TH  to  TP,  v.'hich  are  very 
nearly  in  this  rat-o.  Therefore  the  abfoliite  denfity 
(or  niutiber  of  rays  collefted  in  a  given  fpace)  at  P 
v.'ill  be  to  that  at  H,  in  the  ratio  comp  umded  ol  the  ie 
r.itios  ;  that  is,  in  the  ratio  of  ON  xOL  to  AN X  AL. 
But  as  NL  bears  bur  a  very  fmall  ratio  to  AN  or  AL, 
:Sx  ANxAL 


3/> 


o     p     r 

OfAbVr;- ANxAL  nwy  bs  taken  as  eria.il  to  AO'  without 
tun.       piiy  fenliWc  eiior.     It  never  dillers  from  it  in  telc- 

■ "^-^  fcopcs  loot'i.pavr,;  anJ  is    gensrally    inconip.inibly 

inuilkr.  Theiefore  the  deiility  at  H  may  be  conlj- 
il.-red  as  pro)  ortional  to  ON  X  OL  invei  lely.  And  it 
will  ai'cciwards  appear  that  NS  i'  =  ,'oL.^  There- 
fore ilie  dfufi.  y  at  H  is  inveilely  as  ON  X  NS. 

Now  delciibe  -.v  circle  on  the  dia.mcter  OS,  and 
d;  aw  NTc?  cuiting  tlie  circumference  N<f'=ON  X  NS, 
and  tl'.c  deiillty  at'H  is  as  N9'  inveii'cly.  Tiys 
"ivci  us  a  very  eafy  eftimation  of  the  denfity,  viz. 
Sraw  a  hn:  from  the  pi  iiit  of  contaa  of  the  ray  which 
touches  the  part  VC  o{  the  caullic,  and  the  denlity 
is  in  the  inverfe  fubduplicatc  ratio  of  tlie  part  ct  this 
line  intercepted  between  the  axis  and  the  circumle- 
rer.cc  Si-O.  It  will  afterwards  appear  than  the  den- 
fity coTrcfp.^nding  to  tliis  ray  is  one  halt  of  the  den- 
f'ty  correlponding  to  all  the  three:  or  a  better  ex- 
pretTion  will  be  had  for  the  d.:nfity  at  H  by  drawing 
R,3  perpendicular  to   Rt,    and  f:  0  perpendicular  to 
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that  a  rvf  A/t,  parallel  to  the  axis  CV,  and  incident     Of  the 
on  the  p'lint/,  as  far  from  its  ve-;"x  V  as  P  in  the  Mu't'Fly- 
other  iens  is  Irom  its  vertex,  is  dilperfed  from  r,  the    '""^^  •"  ^ 
dillancc  f  V  being  equal  to  t  V,  while  the  central  rays 
are  difperfcd  from  P,  as  far  from  V  as  R  is  from  V. 
It  is  evident,  that  if  thcfe  knfes  be  joined  as  in  fig.  4, 
a  ray  A'p,  parallel  to  the  common  axis  CV,  will  be 
collected  at  the  diftance  VT  equal  to  VF  in  the  fig.  4, 

th  lenfc' 
coUefled  at  the  f.ime 


and  tliat  rays  palling  through  both  lenfcs  in  the  neigh- 


<-  ,J,  making  9  R  in  0  ;  then  <f  <?  is  as;;-j:j7,  or  is  proper- 


>N' 


tional  to  the  denfity,  as  is  evident. 

When  H  is  at'O,  N  is  at  S,  and  <f»  is  infinite. 
As  11  moves  from  O,  N  defcends,  and  f  0  dimininies, 
t  11  H  comes  to  CK  and  T  to  z,  and  <f  to  ?,  and  0  to 
R.  When  H  moves  from  (^towards  C,  T  defcends 
below  z,  ■fo  again  increafes,  till  it  is  again  indnif-, 
when  H  s  at  C,  T  at  C,  and  N  at  O. 

Thus  it  appears,  without  any  minute  ccnfideration, 
that  the  liyht  has  a  denfity  inJcfir.itely  great  in  the 
centre  O  ;"that  the  dtnfity  decreafes  to  a  min'mum 
in  fome  intermediate  point  Q,  and  then  increafes 
again  to  infinity  at  the  margin  C.  Herce  it  follows, 
that  the  indiliir.anefs  ariling  from  the  fphcrcal  figure 
oflherefraJtingfurfaces  is  incomparably  greater  than 
Newton  fuppcied  ;  and  that  the  vakiable  dTcovery  of 
Mr  Doilond  of  achromatic  lenfes,  mull  have  fiiileJ  of 
nnfweiinghis  fond  expeftations,  if  his  very  method  of 
producing  them  had  not,  at  the  fame  time,  enabled 
him  to  remove  that  other  indiftinflncfs  by  employing 
contrary  aberrations.  And  now,  fince  the  difcoveries 
by  Dr  Blair  cf  fubftances  uhich  difperfe  the  dltferent 
colours  in  the  fame  proportions,  but  very  different  de- 
grees, has  enabled  us  to  employ  much  larger  portions 
of  the  fphere  than  Mr  Dollond  could  iatroduce  into 
his  objeifl-glafies,  it  becomes  abfolutely  necelfary  to 
ftudy  this  m.atter  completely,  in  order  to  difcoverand 
afcertain  the  amount  of  the  errors  which  perhaps  un- 
avo'dably  remain. 

This  flight  (ketch  cf  the  mod  fimple  cafe  of  aber- 
ration, namely,  when  the  inc'dent  rays  are  parallel, 
will  ferve  to  give  a  general  nt  tion  cf  the  fubj  ^fl ;  .and 
tilth  other,  ijie  reader  can  now  fee  how  contrary  aberrations  may 
be  errplcyed  in  order  10  fi  rm  an  ultimate  image  which 
fliali  be  as  diltina  as  poffible.  For  let  it  be  prcpofed 
,,,,,„  to  converge  parallel  rays  accurately  to  the  focus  F 
CCCLXlu(fig-  3-)  by  the  refradlion  of  fpheiicalfurfaces  ofwhich 
V  is  the  vertex.  Let  PV  be  a  convex  lens  cf  fucha 
form  that  rays  flowing  from  F  and  paffing  through  it 
immed'ately  round  the  vertex  V  are  cillefled  to  the 
conjugate  ft  cus  R,  while  the  extreme  ray  FP,  inci- 
dent on  the  margin  of  the  lens  P,  is  converged  to  r, 
nearer  to  V,  having  the  longitudinal  aberration  Rr. 
.i,ct  ^V  be  a  plttP.v-concave  kns,  of  fach  ff  hericity 


bouihood  of   the  axis  will  be 
point  F. 

This  compound  lens  is  faid  to  be  without  fpheri- 
cal  abeirat'on  ;  and  it  is  true  that  the  central  and  the 
extreme  rays  are  c  .Ikcled  in  the  flime  point  F:  but 
the  rays  which  fall  on  tlie  lens  between  the  centre  and 
margin  are  a  little  dilfiifed  from  F,  and  it  is  not  pof- 
fib.e  to  colleiit  them  all  to  one  point.  Ft.r  In  the  rules 
for  computing  the  iibirration,  quantities  are  neglected 
which  do  not  preferve  (in  different  apertures)  the  fame 
ratio  to  the  quantities  retamed.  The  dilfufion  is  lead 
when  the  aberration  is  corre(fted,  not  for  the  very  ex- 
tremity, but  for  a  certain  intermediate  point  (varying 
with  the  aperture,  snl  having  no  known  ratio  to  it)  ; 
and  when  this  is  di  ne  the  compound  lens  is  in  its  (late  of 
greatcfl  perfeftion,  and  the  remaining  aberration  is 
quite  infenfible. 

This  f  ubjecl  will  be  rcfumed  under  the  article  Te  le  i- 
coPK,  and  profecuted  as  far  as  the  conflrucfion  of  opti- 
cal inftruments  requires. 

Sect.  IV.     Of  Optical  Injlr-J7nii!ti. 

Of  the  mechanifm  cf  optical  inflruments  particular 
accounts  are  given  in  this  work  under  their  refpedlive 
denominations.  Thefe  it  would  be  imprcper  to  re- 
peat :  but  as  it  belongs  to  the  fcience  of  optics  to 
explain,  by  the  laws  of  refradlion  and  refleflion,  the  fe- 
veral  phenomena  wh'cli  thcfe  inflruments  exhibit,  we 
mull  in  this  place  enumerate  the  inilruments  them- 
fclves,  omitting  entirely,  or  flating  very  briefly,  fucli 
faifls  as  are  ftated  at  large  in  other  places.  In  this 
enumeration  we  Ihall  begin  with  the  iiitdiip'yiny-glafi, 
not  becaufe  it  is  firll  in  importance,  but  that  it  may  not 
intervene  between  inflraments  more  ufefal,  and  which 
have  a  mutual  relation  to  one  another. 
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§  I.      The  Multiply'wg-glaff. 

The  multiplying-glafs  is  made  by  grinding  down 
the  round  fide  ^//f   (fig.   I.)   of  a  p!ano-c"nvex  glafs      V^'tf 
AB,  into  feveial  il.it  lurfaces,  ishb,  bid,  di.     An '^CtLXtV 
obieil  C  will  n^t  appear  maarnified  wlsen  feen  th.roush  „,     "  ' 
this  glafs  by  the  ey;  at  H;  but  it  will  appear  multiplied  „^  „f  ,(,5 
into  as    may  diiftrent  objeifls  as    the  glafs  contains  n-.uUiply- 
plane  furfaces.     For,    fince  rays  will  flow  from  the  Lng-glstft. 
objeifl  C  to  all  parts  of  the  glafs,  and  each  plane  fur- 
face  will  refraft  thefe  rays  to  the  eye,  the  lame  C'bje.51 
will  appear  to  the  eye  in  the  diredlion   of  the  rays 
which  enter  it  through  each  fnrface.     Thus,  a  ray 
ff;H,  falling  perpendicidarly  on  the  middle  fiirf^ace, 
will  go  through  the  glafs  to  tlie  eye  without  fulfering 
any  refraiflion ;  and  will  therefore  fhow  the  objefl  in 
its  true  place  at  C  :  whilil  a  ray  a  b  flowing  from 
the  fame  objeifl,  and  falling  obliquely  on  the  plane 
furface  b  h,  will  be  refrafled  in  the  dirtilion  bf,  by 
pafTirg  through  the  glafs ;  and,  upon  leaving  it,  will 
go  on  to  the  eye  in  the  dire<5tion  *  H  j  which  will 
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caufc  the  fime  objeA  C  to  appear  alfu  at  E,  in  the 
direction  of  the  ray  He,  produced  in  the  right  line 
lien.  And  the  ray  c  J,  flowing  frvm  the  objcd  C, 
and  falling  oblic]ucly  on  tlie  pLiue  lurl'ace  <i i,  will  be 
relVaftcd,  (by  paflin;,;  through  the  gl.ifj,  and  having 
it  atyV  to  the  eye  at  H  ;  \\hicL  will  caufc  tlie  fame 
<jl)jeil  to  appear  at  D,  in  the  dirtiftion  Ylfni. — If 
the  glafs  be  turned  round  the  line_^/H,  as  an  axis, 
the  objc(fl:  C  will  keep  its  place,  bccaufe  the  furface 
hid  is  not  removed;  but  all  the  other  objefls  will 
ieem  to  go  round  C,  bee  irfe  tl.c  oblique  planes,  on 
which  the  rays  abed  full,  will  go  round  by  the  turn- 
ins  of  the  clafs. 
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It  has  been  elfewherc  oUferved,  that  of  mirrors 
there  are  three  principally  ufed  in  optical  experiments 
(See  Catoptrics,  Se(ft.  I.)  ;  the  jilane  mirror,  the 
fpherlcal  convex  niiiror,  and  the  fpherical  concave 
mirror.  Of  thefe  the  plane  mirror  nrft  claims  our 
attention,  as  it  is  more  common,  and  undoubtedly 
more  ancient,  than  the  otht-r  two.  It  has  been  faid 
(uhi  fujira),  that  the  image  rcilcfled  by  this  mirror 
appears  as  far  behind  the  furface  as  the  objefl  ii  be- 
fore it  ;  t!  at  the  image  will  appear  of  the  i'ame  fize, 
and  in  the  fame  pofition  with  the  objeift  ;  that  every 
fuch  mirror  will  refleft  an  image  of  twice  its  own 
length  and  breadth  ;  and  that  in  certain  circumllances 
it  will  refieifl  fevcral  images  of  the  fame  objedt.  For 
thefe  phenomena  it  is  our  bufmefs  in  this  place  to  ac- 
count by  the  laws  of  refieiflion. 

liet  AB  (fig.  2.)  be  an  objedl  placed  before  the  re- 
flefting  furlace_g^i6  i  of  the  plane  mirror  CD  ;  and  let 
the  eye  be  at  o.  Let  Kh  be  a  ray  of  light  flowing 
from  the  top  A  of  the  objeift,  and  falling  upon  the 
minor  at  h,  and  h m  be  a  perpendicular  to  the  furface 
of  the  mirror  at  h  ;  the  ray  A  h  will  be  i  cflefted  from 
the  mirror  to  the  eye  at  o,  making  an  angle  vi  h  o  equal 
to  the  angle  Ahm:  then  will  the  top  cf  the  image  E 
appear  to  the  eye  in  the  direflion  of  the  reflefled  ray 
0  h  produced  to  E,  where  the  right  line  A/E.  from  the 
top  of  the  olijefl,  cuts  the  right  line  o  h  E,  at  E.  Let 
Bi  be  a  ray  of  light  pioceeding  frcm  the  foot  of  the 
»)hje(fl  at  B  to  the  mirror  at  i  ;  and  n  i  a  perpendicular 
to  the  mirror  ircm  the  point  /,  where  the  ray  B/  falls 
upon  it:  this  ray  will  be  reflefled  in  the  line/o,  ma- 
ling  an  angle  nio  equal  to  the  angle  V>in,  with  that  per- 
pendicular, and  entering  the  eye  at  o;  then  will  the 
ioot  F  of  the  image  appear  in  the  dirtcllon  of  the  re- 
fleifled  ray  o'l,  produced  to  F,  v.  here  the  right  line 
BF  cuts  the  reflected  ray  produced  to  F.  All  the 
other  rays  that  flow  from  the  intermediate  points  of 
the  obje<5l  AD,  and  fall  up{  n  the  minor  between  h  and 
i",  W'ill  be  reflected  to  the  eye  at  o  ;  and  all  the  inter- 
mediate points  of  the  image  EF  will  appear  to  the 
eye  in  the  direfli'ii  of  thefe  refleffed  rays  produced. 
But  all  the  rays  tliat  flow  from  the  objefl,  and  fall 
upon  the  n.irror  above  h,  will  be  reflefted  back  above 
the  eye  at  o;  asd  all  llie  rays  that  flow  from  the  cb- 
jcft,  and  fall  upon  the  minor  below  /,  will  be  reflefted 
hack  below  the  eye  at  o  ;  fo  that  none  of  tlie  rays  that 
fall  above  h,  or  below  /,  can  be  refledled  to  the  eye  at 
i)  ;  and  the  difl:ance  between  b  and  i  is  equal  to  half 
die  length  of  the  objcft  AB. 

Hence  it    appeal  s,   that  if  a  ir.an  fees  his  whole 
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image  in  a  plane  looking-glafs,  the  part  of  the  glafs      I'i^'t 
that  refleds  liis  image  mult  be  jull  hah'  as  long  and    ^•'"'^"^- , 
lialf  as  broad  \u  himfelt",  Lt  lilni  fland  at  any  dillanee       jj'^      ' 
from  it  w^hatever  ;  and  tliat  liis  image  mull  appear  jull  Size  cf  » 
as  far  behind  the  glafs  as  lie  is  before  it.    'J'lius,  tlie  man  I"  >*:!,-  ■ 
^^  (fig-  3-)  viewing  himielf  in  the  plane  mirrcr  CD,  '■''.''^*  .'■ 
whicli  is  jull  half  as  long  as  himfelf,  fees  bis  whole  p,"„'';4^ 
image  as  at  EF,  behind   the   glafs,  cxaflly  equal  to  f',,;  his 
his  own  fi/.e.     Fur  a  ray  AC  pri>ceedirg  i'lom  h's  eye  whoic 
at  A,  and  falling  perpendicularly  upon  the  furface  cf '"••'J^' 
the  glafs  at  C,  i  ^  refleftcd  back  to  his  eye,  in  the  f.ir.io 
line  CA  ;  and  the  eye  of  his  image  will  appear  at  E, 
in   the  llime  line  produced  to  E,  bcycnd  the  gl.jf,. 
and  a  rjy  BD,  flowing  from  his  foot,  and  falling  ob- 
liquely on  the  ghifs  at  1),  will  be  refleeled  as  obliquely 
en  the  other  fide  of  the  perpend'cular  c.bY),  in  the 
direflion  DA;  and  the  foot  of  his  image  will  ajpeai- 
at  F,  in  thi  direction  of  tlie  reilc^.-d  ray  AD,  pro- 
duced to  F,  where  it  is  cut  by  the  light  line  BGF, 
diavyn  parallel  to  the  right  line' ACE.     jull  the  fame 
as  it  the  glafs  v/ere  taken  away,  and  a  reai  man  ftood 
at  F,  equal  in  llze  to  the  man  ftanding  at  B  :  ft,r  u> 
his  eye  at  A,  the  eye  ofihe  other  minac  E  v.'ould  be 
feeu  in  the  direaion  of  the  hne  ACE;   and  the  fo(,t 
Of  the  man  at  F  would  be  feen  by  the  eye  A,  in  tlie  di- 
le^'tionof  the  line  ADF. 

If  the  glafs  be  brought  nearer  the  man  AB,  as  fr,]!- 
pofe  to  c  h,  he  will  fee  his  image  as  at  CDG  :  for  the 
refleifled  ray  CA  (being  perpendicular  to  the  glafs) 
willlhovv  the  eye  of  tlie  image  as  at  C ;  and  the  inci- 
dent ray  B  i,  bei.ig  reflected  in  the  line  b  A,  will 
Ihow  the  foot  of  his  image  as  at  G  ;  the  angle  of  re- 
flection izi  A  being  always  equal  to  the  angle  of  inci- 
dence Viba:  and  fo  of  all  the  intermediate  rays  from 
A  to  B.  Hence,  if  the  man  AB  advances  towards 
the  glafs  CD,  his  image  will  ajiprcach  tnvards  it  ; 
and  It  he  recedes  from  the  glafs,  his  image  will  alfj  re- 
cede from  it. 

If  the  objecfl  be  placed  before  a  common  looking- 
glais,  and  viewed  obliquely,  three,  four, or  more  images 
ol  it  will  appear  behind  the  glaf'. 

To  explain  this,  let  ABCD  (fig.  i  r.)  reprefent  tlic       ri^tr 
glafs ;  and  let  EF  be  the  axis  of  a  pencil  of  rays  fl'W-  CCCLIX. 
ing  from  E,  a  point  in  an  obje-5t  fmiated  there.     The 
rays  of  this  pencil  will  in  part  be  refleftcd  at  F,  fiip- 
pofeinto  the  line  FG.     What  remains  wi'.l  (af'ter  re- 
fraiftion  at  F,  which  we  do  not  cnflder  here)  p.-<fs  on 
to  H;  from  whence  (on  account  of  t!ie  quickfilvcr 
which  is  fpread  over  the  fecund  furface  of  glaifes  of 
this  kind  to  prevent  any  of  the  rays  from  being  tra':f- 
mitted  there)    they  will  be  ftrongly  reficaed  to   K, 
where  part  cf  them  will  emerge  and  enter  an  eye  at 
L.      By  this  means  one  leprcfentation  of  the  fiid  point        ^^% 
will  be  lormed  in  the  line  LK  produced,  fnppofe  in  M  ;  wliy'ilirec 
Again,  another  pencil,  whole  axis  is   EN,  firll  reflec-or  four 
ted  at  N,  then  at  O,  and  afterwards  at  P,  will  form  '"\=?;'^'  "^ 
a  fecond  reprcfcntation  of  the  fame  point  at  Q^:  And  "''i^':'*''''' 
thirdly,  another  pencil,  whole  axis  is  Ell,  after  reflec-  p'anJ"mir. 
tion  at  the  f;vcral  paints  R,  S,  H,  T,  V,  fucceffively,  fo.-s. 
will  exhibit  a  third  reprefentation  of  the  fame  point  at 
X  ;   and  fo  on  in  ir.fuutvm.      Tlie  fame  being  true  of 
each  point  in  the  objefl,  the  whole  v>'iil  be  repre.'entcd 
in  the  like  manner  ;  but  the  reprefentath-ns  will  lie 
faint,  in  proportion  to  the  number  oi  reflection',  the 
rays  fuiFer,  and  the  ler,g;h  of  their  progrefs  v.iiliin  the, 
'X  £  2  glafs 
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glafb-.  "yVi:  mav  nJJ  to  iliefc  another  reprefentation 
cf  the  f:inie  oWjeil  in  ths  line  I-O  produceJ,  made  by 
fucli  ot  the  rays  as  fall  iif.oii  O,  and  are  Irom  thenci 
rsticiflei  to  the  eye  dt  L. 

This  experiment  may  be  trieil  by  placing  a  candle 
before  the  glafs  as  at  E,  and  viewing  it  obliquely,  a3 
from  L. 

2.  Of  Conca-ve  and  Convex  Mirrors.  Tlie  effeift?  of 
thefe  in  ni.ignifying  and  diminilhing  objeiUs  have  been 
already  in  general  ex[ilained  ;  but  for  tlie  better  un- 
dcrilanding  the  nature  cf  reilecting  telcfcopes,  ic  will 
Itill  be  pv(  per  to  fiibj(  in  the  followirg  particular 
dclcription  of  the  effcifts  of  coi>cave  one:. 

When  parallel  rays  (fig.  4.),  iu  ti/r,  Cmb,  etc, 
fall  upon  a  concave  miaor  AB  (ivhich  is  net  tranfpa- 
rant,  but  has  only  the  furface  AiB  of  a  clear  poliih), 
they  will  be  reflcded  b:ick  from  that  mirror,  and  rreet 
in  a  point  i?i,  at  half  the  dillance  of  the  furface  of  the 
xniiror  from  C  the  centre  of  its  concavity  ;  fof  they 
viil  be  relketed  at  as  great  an  angle  from  a  pcrptn- 
dicular  to  the  furface  cf  the  mirror,  as  they  fell  upon 
it  with  regard  to  that  perpendicular,  but  on  the  other 
fide  thereof.  Thus,  let  C  be  the  centre  of  concavity 
of  the  mirror  ALVt ;  and  let  the  parallel  rays  clfa, 
Cmb,  and  elc,  fall  upon  it  at  the  points  a,  b,  and  c. 
Draw  the  lines  C  i a,  C  m  b,  and  Che,  from  the  cen- 
tre C  to  thefe  p(  ints  ;  and  all  thefe  lines  will  be  per- 
pendicular to  the  furface  vi  the  mirror,  becaufe  they 
proceed  thereto  like  fo  many  radii  or  fpokes  from  its 
centre.  Make  the  angle  C  a  h  equal  to  the  angle  da 
C,  and  draw  the  line  a  m  h,  which  will  be  the  direc- 
tion of  the  ray  dfa,  after  it  is  rcfleiled  from  the 
point  a  cf  the  mirror  :  fo  that  the  angle  of  incidence 
a  a  C  is  equal  to  the  angle  of  reflcclion  C  a  h  ;  the 
rays  making  equal  angles  with  the  perpendicular  C  i  a 
on  its  cppolite  fides. 

Drav/  alfo  the  perpendicular  C  h  c  lo  the  point  c, 
where  the  vnyelc  touches  the  mirror;  and  having 
made  the  angle  Cc  i  equal  io  the  angle  C  ce,  draw  the 
line  cmi,  which  will  be  the  courfe  of  the  ray  elc,  af- 
ter it  is  reflefled  from  the  mirror. 

The  ray  Ctnb  paffirg  through  the  centre  of  con- 
cavity ot  the  mirror,  and  falling  upon  it  at  3,  is  per- 
pendicular to  it ;  and  is  therefore  re.leifted  back  from 
k  in  the  frme  line  b r.t  C. 

All  thefe  refleded  rays  meet  in  th;  point  m  ;  and  in 
that  point  the  image  of  the  bcly  whicli  emits  the  pa- 
rallel  rays  di!,  CI,  and  ec,  will  be  formed  ;  which 
point  is  diftant  from  the  mirror  equal  to  half  the  ra- 
dius b?:i  C  of  its  concavity. 

The  lays  wh'ch  proceed  from  any  celeflial  objedl: 
may  be  eiUcmcd  parallel  at  the  earth  ;  and  therefore 
the  image  of  that  objeft  will  be  formed  at  ;;;,  w-hei> 
the  rcfieciirg  furlace  of  the  concave  mirror  is  turn- 
ed directly  towards  the  object.  Hence,  tlie  focus  m 
c  f  par.ilkl  rays  is  not  in  the  centre  of  the  mirror's 
concavity,  bat  halfway  between  the  mirror  and  that 
centre. 

The  rays  which  proceed  from  any  remote  terreftrial 
objcifl  are  nc.rly  parallel  at  the  mirrrr:  not  ftriiftly 
fo,  but  ccmc  diverging  to  it,  in  feparate  pencils,  or  as 
it  were  bundles  of  rays,  from  each  p'  int  of  the  fiJe 
t'l  the  clijeci  next  the  mirror  ;  ani  therel'ore  they  will 
not  be  converged  to  a  point  at  the  dirtance  of  half  the 
r.aJi>,s  c-f  the  mirroi's  concavity  from  its  reflefli^ig  fur- 
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-fiw^e, -but  iuto  feparate  p'jints   at  a  little  greater  di-   ("  ncxvc 
ftance  from  the  mirror.     And  the  iieaicr  the  objcifl  is  aiidCn:ivci 
to  the  mirror,  the  farther  thc.'c  points  will  be  irom  it ;    '^'""'^'•. 
and  an  inverted  image  of  the  obj°cl  will  be  formed  in       15^ 
them,  which  will  feem  to  hang  pendant  in  the  air  ;  Acnai 
and  will  be  fcen  by  an  eye  plared  beyond  it  (with  re- '""8'' 
gard  to  the  mirror)  in  all  relpeifls  like  the  object,  and  j*"^'"'' 
as  dillinifl  as  the  objeifl  itfejf. 

Let  AtrB  (fig.  5.)  be  the  refle^^ing  furface  of  ;i 
mirror,  whofc  centre  of  concavity  is  -.'.t  C  ;  and  let 
the  upiight  object  DE  be  placed  beyond  the  centre 
C,  and  fend  crtit  a  conical  pencil  of  diverging  rays 
from  its  upper  extremity  D,  to  every  point  cf  ihe  con- 
cave furface  of  the  mirror  l\cM.  But  to  avoid  con- 
fullmi,  wc  only  draw  three  ra)  s  oi  t..at  pencil,  as  DA, 
Dr,  DB. 

From  the  centre  of  concavity  C,  draw  the  three 
right  lines  CA,  Cc,  CB,  touching  the  mirror  in  the 
fame  p(Mnts  where  the  forcfiid  rays  touch  it  ;  and  all 
thefe  lines  will  be  perpendicular  to  the  furface  of  the 
mirror.  Make  the  angle  CXd  equal  to  the  angle 
DAC,  and  draw  the  right  line  Ad  for  the  courfe  of 
the  refleifted  ray  DA  :  make  the  angle  Cc  d  equal  to 
the  angle  DtC,  and  draw  the  right  line  c  d  for  the 
courfe  cf  the  reilefted  ray  Jid :  make  alfo  the  angle 
CV>d  equal  to  the  angle  DBC,  and  draw  the  right 
line  Bi  for  the  courfe  ot  the  reflected  ray  BD.  All 
thefe  refle(5ted  rays  will  meet  in  the  point  d,  where 
they  will  form  the  extremity  d  of  the  inverted  image 
ed,  fimilar  to  the  extremity  D  of  the  upright  objecfl 

If  the  pencil  of  rays  E/,  ILg,  Eh,  be  alfo  continued 
to  the  mirror,  and  their  angles  of  refleiftlon  from  it 
be  made  equal  to  their  angles  of  incidence  upon  it,  as 
in  the  former  pencil  from  D,  they  will  all  meet  at 
the  point  e  by  reflection,  .and  form  the  extremity  e  of 
the  image  ed,  fimilar  to  the  extremity  E  of  the  ob- 
ject 'JE. 

And  as  each  intermediate  point  of  the  object,  be- 
tween D  and  E,  fends  out  a  penc'l  cf  rays  in  like 
manner  to  every  part  of  the  mirror,  the  .\tys  of  each 
pencil  will  be  refleifted  back  from  it,  and  meet  in  all 
the  interm.ediate  points  between  the  extremities  e  and 
d  of  the  image  ;  and  fo  thew-hole  image  will  be  form- 
ed, net  .at  ;,  half  the  dillance  of  the  mirror  from  its 
centre  of  concavity  C,  but  at  a  greater  dill.mce,  be- 
tween /  and  the  objeft  DE  ;  and  the  image  will  be  in- 
verted with  refpeft  to  the  objeft. 

This  being  well  uiidcrftoocj,  the  reader  will  eafily 
fee  how  the  image  is  form.ed  by  the  large  concave  mir- 
ror ot  the  reflecting  telefcope,  when  he  comes  to  the 
defcription  of  t'.iat  mftrument: 

\y;  en  the  objeift  is  more  remote  from  the  inirr(;r 
than  its  centre  of  concavity  C,  the  image  will  be  lets 
than  the  objefl,  and  between  the  oVpA  and  mirror  : 
when  the  objecfl  is  nearer  than  the  centra  of  concavity, 
the  image  will  be  more  remot;  and  bigger  than  the 
object.  Thus,  if  ED  be  the  objea,  de  will  be  its 
image  :  For,  as  the  objeift  recedes  fVoni  l!ie  mirror,  the 
image  approaches  nearer  to  it ;  and  ai  the  nljject  ap- 
proaches n.arer  to  the  mirror,  the  image  recedes  far- 
ther Ircm  it  ;  on  account  of  th:  leifer  cr  greater  di- 
vergency of  the  pencils  of  rays  which  proceed  from 
the  object :  for  the  lets  they  diverge,  the  fooner  they 
are  converged  to  points  by  rcHetftlon ;  and  tlie  more 
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they  diverge,  the  farther  diey  mud  be  refleifloJ  holorc 
_  they  meet. 

'""'■'■■"■'"  It" the  radius  of  the  mirror's  concAvity,  and  the  dl- 
ftanceof  the  object  fioni  it,  be  known,  the  dillancc  of 
the  image  from  tiu  mirror  is  found  by  tliii  rule  :  Di- 
vide the  pioJu,St  of  the  diftance  and  radius  by  double 
the  diilA'ice  made  lefs  by  the  radiui,  and  the  (I'aoticat 
is  the  dillaace  required. 

If  the  cbjefl  be  in  the  ce.''.tre  of  the  mirror's  ci5nca- 
vity,  the  image  and  ob]:it  will  be  eoincident,  and  equal 
in  bulk. 

If  a  man  places  himfelf  dlreflly  before  a  large  con- 
cave mdrror,  but  farther  irom  it  than  its  centre  (^f  con- 
cavity, he  will  fee  an  inverted  image  of  himfelf  in  tlie 
air,  between  him  and  the  mirror,  of  a  lefs  fize  th-m 
lilmfelf.  And  if  he  holds  out  his  hand  towards  the 
mirror,  the  hand  of  the  image  will  come  out  towirds 
his  Inr.d,  and  coincide  with  it,  of  an  equal  bulk-,  v/hcn 
his  huid  is  in  the  centre  of  concavity  ;  and  lie  will  ima- 
gine he  ma)'  Ihak;  hands  with  his  imig:.  If  he  reaches 
his  hind  farther,  the  hand  cf  the  ima  ;e  w.ll  pais  \y 
his  hand,  and  come  between  his  hand  and  his  body  ; 
and  if  he  moves  his  hand  toward-  either  lide,  the  hand 
of  the  image  will  m  've  towards  th:  other;  fo  that 
whatever  way  the  objecl  moves,  t!ie  image  will  move 
the  contrary. 

All  the  while  .a  byftander  will  fee  nothing;  of  the 
image,  becaufe  none  of  the  relieved  rays  that  form  it 
enter  his  eyes. 

§  3.     Micrafcap:s. 

Under  the  word  Microscope  a  copious  detail  has 
been  given  of  the  cnnitrnc5lion  ^,i  thnfe  nilb'anieuts  as 
they  are  now  made  by  the  mod  eminent  arc.lls.  In  that 
article  it  fell  not  wiihia  our  plan  to  treat  fcientiiijaily 
ef  their  magnifying  powers:  ihefe  can  be  explained 
orly  by' the  laws  of  refraftiou  and  relleiflion,  wliicli 
we  Ih.ill  therefore  apply  to  a  few  microfcopes,  leaving 
cur  readers  to  make  the  applicaLlon  themfelves  ti  luch 
ethers  as  they  may  choofc  to  analife  by  opt'cal  prin- 
ciples. 

The  firft  and  fimplcft  of  all  microfcopes  is  nothing 
more  than  a  very  fmall  globule  of  glafs,  or  a  convex 
lens  whofe  focal  diftance  is  extremely  fhort.  The 
magnifying  power  of  thi^  microi'cope  is  thus  afcertain- 
pjjtg  ed  by  Dr  Siiiltli.  "  A  minute  ohjeft/iy,  feen  diftinft- 
CCCLXIV  ly  through  the  glaf;  AE  by  the  eye  put  clofe  to  it, 
tiga.  6.  7.  appears  fo  much  greater  than  it  would  to  the  naked 
eye,  placed  at  the  ball;  diftance  qL.  from  whence  it  ap- 
pears fulncient'y  diftinift,  as  this  latter  dillancc  qL.  is 
greater  than  the  former  jE.  For  having  put  your  eye 
clofe  to  the  glafs  EA,  in  order  to  fee  as  much  of  the 
ebjei^l  as  pcfflble  at  one  view,  remove  the  obje<ft/)<^  to 
:.ird  fro  till  it  appear  moft  diftinclly,  fuppofe  at  tlie  di- 
llancc E.i.  Then  conceiving;  the  glafs  AE  to  be  re- 
moved, and  a  thin  p'.ate,  with  a  pinhole  in  it,  to  be 
put  in  its  place,  the  objeifl  will  appear  diftinft,  and  as 
large  as  before,  when  feen  through  the  glaff,  onlyni't 
fo  bright.  And  in  this  latter  cafe  it  appears  fo  much 
greater  than  it  does  to  the  naked  eye  at  the  diftance 
yL,  either  with  the  pin-hole  or  without  it,  as  the  angle 
/»Ey  is  greater  than  the  angle  p\^q,  or  as  the  latter  di- 
llance  jL  is  greater  than  the  loimcr  yE.  Since  the 
ioterpodtion  ot  the  glafs  has  no  other  effcft  than  to 
render  the  appearance  diftinil,  by  helping  the  eye  to 


incicafc  the  refracjlon  of  tlie  rays  in  each -pencil,  it  is 
plain  that  the  greater  apparent  magnitude  is  entirely 
ov/ing  to  a  nearer  view  tlian  could  be  taken  by  the  na- 
ked eye.  As  the  human  eye  is  fo  conftrucflcd,  as, 
for  reafons  already  alligncd,  to  have  diUincfl  vifion 
or.ly  wlien  tlie  rays  which  fall  upon  it  are  parallel  or 
nearly  fo  ;  it  follows,  cliat  if  the  eye  be  f>  porfeil  as 
to  fej  diftinifrly  by  pencils  of  paralhl  rays  fallin-;  upon 
ir,  the  diltancc  E^,  of  the  objecl  from  the  glafs,  is  then 
the  focal  diiUnce  of  the  glafs.  Now,  if  the  '^lafs  b:; 
a  faull  round  globule,  of  about  -ijXXx  of  an  inch  dia- 
meter, its  f.)cal  diftance  Ey,  being  three  quarters  of 
its  diameter,  is  yVth  of  an  inch;  and  if  yL  be  eight 
inches,  the  diftance  at  which  we  ufually  viev/  minute 
objefts,  this  globule  will  magnify  in  the  proportion' 
ol  'i  to  -r'otll?  O'''  '''f  •  60  to  I . 

2.  Tlji  Douhli  or  Compound  RlicriyfcTp:  (fig.  8.)  cru- 
fiils  of  an  object -glafs  c  d,  and  an  eye-gl  d"s  ef.  The 
fmall  objevfl  ah  is  (ilaced  at  a  little  greater  diftarice 
irom  the  glafs  c  d  than  its  principal  t'ocus  ;  fo  that  the 
pencils  ot  lays  Hov/irg  from  the  diitcrcnt  points  of  t;;c 
object,  and  palling  thn  ugh  the  glafs,  may  be  mad: 
to  converge,  and  unite  in  as  many  points  between  -t 
and  h,  where  the  image  of  the  objeift  will  be  formed  : 
which  image  is  viewed  by  the  eye  through  the  eye- 
glals  ef.  Eor  the  eye-giafs  being  lb  placed,  that  the 
image  ^/j  may  be  in  its  focu^,  and  the  eye  much  about 
the  fame  dilhince  on  the  ,,ther  fide,  the  rays  of  each 
pencil  will  be  parallel  after  going  out  oi  the  eye- 
glals,  as  at  e  and  f,  till  they  come  to  the  eye  at  k, 
where  they  will  be^iin  to  converge  by  the  refraflive 
power  of  the  humours  ;  and  after  having  crolFed  each 
otiier  in  the  pupil,  and  paifed  through  the  cryftalline 
and  vitieous  humours,  they  \v\\\  be  collected  into 
pointf  on  the  re-.ina,  and  form  the  large  inverted  image 
AB  ihcreon. 

By    this  combii.ation    of  hnfes,  the  aberration  cf  Ufc  of  fe- 
the    light  from  the  fijiue  of  the  glafs,  which  in  a  «rallcnfev 
globule  of  the  kind  abovcmcnlioned  is  very  confide- '"  ^ '^°'". 
rable,  is  in  fo.-ne  meafure  correfled.     This  appeared  f^"^- 
fo  fenfibly  to  be  the  cale,  even  to  former  opticians, 
that  they  very  focn  began  to  make  the  addition  of 
another  lens.     The  inftrument,  however,  receives  a 
confiderable  improvement  by  the  addition  of  a  third 
lens.     For,  fays    Iilr    Manin,  it  is  not  only  evident 
from  the  theory  of  this  abc\-ratIon,  that  the  image  cf" 
any  point  is  rendered  lefs  conlufed  by  rel'raiftion  thrc' 
two  lenl'es  than  by  an  equal  refraiftion  dirough  one  ; 
but  \i  alfo  follows,  from  the  fimc  principle,  ili^t  the 
fame  point  has  its  image  ftill  leis  coniul"ed  uhen  form- 
ed by  rays  refravfted  through  three  lenfts  than  by  a:t 
equal  refraftion   through  two ;  and  therefore  a  third 
lens  added  to  the  other  two  will  contribute  to  make 
the  image  more  diftinct,  and  confequently  the  inftiu- 
inent  more  complete.     At  the  fame  time  the  field  of 
viev.'  is  amplified,  and  the  ufe  of  the  microfccpe  ren- 
dered more  agreeable,  by  the  addition  of  the  ether 
lens.  Thus  alfo  we  may  allow  a  fomewhat  larcer  aper- 
ture to  the  cbjeift-lens,  and  thereby  increafe  the  briglit- 
nefs  of  objjfls,  and  greatly  heighten  the  pleafure  cf 
viewing  them.     For  the  fame  rea.Qan,  Mr  Martin  has 
propoled  a  iour-glafs  m.icrol"ccpe,  wliich  anfwcrs  the 
purpofes  of  magniiying  and  cf  diftin^  vifion  ftill  more 
perfei^lly. 

The  magnifying  power  of  double  microfcopes  is  ea-_ 
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fily  nnJ.-iriooi:!,  tlius:  The  gkifs  L  uo.tthe  objeaTQ 
^  _^  is  Very  fmall,  and  very  much  convex,  anJ  confc.,iKr.tiy 

""  I'latc  'IS  fo:d\  cH(l  nice  LF  is  very  fliort ;  the  ililhmce  LQ_^'f 
<.'(.'(U,XIV  the  fnu'.l  obj;ct  PQ^is  but  <\  lit'.e  greater  than  LI": 
9-  Greater  it  muft  be,  that  tlie  rays  flowins:  from  the  ob- 
ject may  converge  after  paffing  through  the  gUfs,  and, 
crcifling  one  another,  J'orm  an  im,i;!;e  of  the  objefl  ; 
nnd  it  mud  be  but  a  little  greater,  that  tlic  imape  fij 
may  be  at  a  great  diftance  from  the  ghifi,  and  conle 
quently  may  be  much  larger  than  the  obje:^  itfelf. 
This  piflure  /y  being  viewed  through  a  convex  gl  i(s 
AE,  vvhofe  iVcal  diU'.inCe  is  (jll,  appears  dillinft  as 
in  a  t'Jiefcope.  Now  the  rbjed  appears  magniSed 
tipon  two  accour.ts ;  firll,  becaufe,  if  ^ve  viewed  its 
'j-.iflure  pq  with  the  naked  eye,  it  v\'Ould  appear  as  much 
•;reater  than  the  objeft,  at  the  fime  dirtance,  as  it 
lea'.ly  is  greater  than  the  obj:fl,  or  as  much  as  Ly  is 
<M-eater  than  LQj  and,  fecon.lly,  becaufe  tliis  pic- 
ture appears  magnified  tljrou';!i  the  eye-ghfs  as  much 
as  the  leaft  diftance  at  wliich  it  can  be  ieen  di.Tincily 
■\vi;h  the  naked  eye,  is  greater  tlian  jE,  t'  e  fo  l:1 
«.:ift:ince  of  the  eye-glafs.  "F't  example,  if  iiis  latter 
ratio  be  five  to  one,  and  the  former  ratio  of  Ly  to 
LQJdb  20  to  I  ;  then,  upon  both  account::,  the  objeft 
will  appear  5  times  20,  or  ico  times  greater  than  to 
the  naked  eye. 

Fig.  10.  reprcfcnts  the  fjiflion  of  a  compound  mi- 
crofcope  with  three  lenfes.  Ly  the  m.iddle  one  GK 
the  pencils  of  rays  corr.ing  from  the  objeft-glafs  are 
refrafted  fo  as  to  tend  to  a  focus  at  O  ;  but  being  in- 
tercepted by  the  proper  eye-glafs  DF,  tliey  are 
brought  together  at  I,  which  is  nearer  10  that  lens 
than  its  proper  focus  at  L  ;  fo  that  the  :ingie  DIF,  un- 
I'.er  wli^ch  the  object  now  appears,  is  larger  than  DLF, 
v.nder  which  it  would  have  a;  peared  without  this  ad- 
ditional t^lafs;  and  confeqnent'.y  the  objeft  is  more 
magnified  in  the  fame  proport'on.  Dr  Hooke  tells 
us,  "that,  in  moft  of  his  •  blervations,  he  made  ufc  of 
u.  double  microfcope  with  this  broad  n.iddle-glals  when 
lie  wanted  to  fee  much  of  an  objeft  at  one  view,  and 
taking  it  out  when  he  would  examine  the  fmall  parts 
of  an  objeft  more  accurately;  for  the  fewer  refrac- 
tions there  aie,  the  more  blight  and  clear  the  objeft 
appears. 

Having  in  the  hiftorical  part  of  this  article  given 
a  pr.iftical  account  of  the  conflruftion  ci  Dr  Smith's 
double  rcflefting  microfcope,  it  may  not  be  improper 
in  tliis  place  to  afcertain  its  magnifying  power.  This 
we  lliall  do  trom  the  author  himfelF,  becaufe  his  fym- 
l-.ols,  bcir.g  general,  are  applicable  to  fuch  mcrofcopcs 
cfall  diniei.ficns:  and  though  the  meie  praftical  reader 
may  perha|;s  be  at  firft  fight  puzzled  by  tl-em,  yet,  if 
)ic  will  fubftitute  any  particular  numbers  for  ;n  and  r, 
fee.  he  may  afcertain  with  eafe  the  magnifying  power 
cf  fuch  a  microfcope  of  thofe  parti:ular  dimenfions. 

Ijetwcen  the  centre  E  and  principal  focus  T  of  a 
concave  (peculum  ABC,  v.ho.'e  axis  is  EQTC,  ]^lace 
an  objeft  PQj  and  kt  the  rays  flowing  from  it  he  re- 
ileftcd  from  the  fpeculum  AB  towards  an  image p  q ; 
but  before  they  unite  in  it,  let  them  be  received  by  a 
convex  fpeculum  a  be,  and  th.cncc  be  reflecled,  through 
n  hole  BC  in  the  vtitex  cf  the  concave,  to  a  fecond 
image  ct  k,  to  be  viewed  through  the  eye-gb/s  /. 

Tlie  objeft  ivay  be  fituated  between  the  fi)ecnla  C, 
c  J  or,  which  is  better,  between  the  principal  focus  i 
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and  vertex  c  of  the  convex  one,  a  finall  hole  be. 
ii.g  made  in  its  vertex  (or  th;  incident  rays  to  pafs 
through. 

In  both  cafes  we  have  TQ^  TE,  T  y,  continual 
jiropoitionals  in  fome  given  ratir>,  luppi;!e  cf  2  to  «; 
v.nd  alfo  tq,tc,tr-,  continual  propoitionals  in  fome 
other  given  ratio,  fuppofe  cf  i  to  ir..  Tlien  if  </be 
the  uUial  diftance  at  which  we  view  minute  obj.fti 
dillinftly  with  the  nakel  eye,  and  x/the  local  diftance 
of  tlie  lead  eye-glals,  through  which  theol  j;ft  appears 
lulficiently  bright  and  diltiiift,  it  will  be  magnified  in 
the  ratio  c  f  m  n  d  to  k  /. 

Fcribeol^  ft  t'C^ani  its  fi'R  imagery,  arc  termi- 
nated en  one  lide  by  the  comrain  axis  ft  the  fpecula, 
and  on  the  other  by  a  line  ?£/>,  drawn  tlitough  the 
ceiitre  E  of  the  concave  ABC.  Eikewile  the  iinages 
/jy  a:id  OT-u  are  terminated  by  the  common  axis  and  by 
tiie  I'.r.e  ep<a  drawn  through  llie  centre  e  of  the  con- 
vexaiif*.  Hence,  by  the  fimilar  triangle^  «?  xf, /lyf,  ,r  .  ^ 
and  alfo^  q  E,  PQE,  we  have  <a  ».  '.  p  u,'.'  r-e  '.  qi:  '.', 
11'.  \,  n:\dpq  '.  PQJ  ;  (7E  '.  QE  '. '.  n  '.  1  ;  and  con- 
fcquenllvOTx  ;  PQj^  •  '•  mn  '.  i,  w"  ence  tfx^mn  X  PQ. 
Now  if/»  be  the  local  diftance  of  the  eyc-glafs  /,  the 
points  P,  Q^  of  tlie  objeft,  are  feen  tbrcugh  it  by 
the  rays  of  two  pencils  emeiging  parallel  to  the  lines 
/srl,  k!,  refpcftively;    that  is,  PC^app^i'TS  under  an 

T  y.       ?nn PQj 
angle  cciual  to  mU,  which  is  as-,  = 7~     and    to 

y.  I  x,  I 

the  naked  eye  at  the  diftance  ^/ from  PQi  it  appears 

PO 
under  an  angle  PoQjivhich  is  as^ ^and  therefore  is 

magnified    in    the    ratio  of  thefe  angles,  that  is,  cf 
mnillO  k/. 

Corel.  Having  the  numbers  m,  n,  J,  to  find  an 
eye-glafs  which  fhall  caufe  the  microfcope  to  magniy 

m  nil 
M  times  in  diameter,  take  x  /  —    .,    .     For  the  appa- 
rent magr.itude  is  to  the  true  as  M  I  l  '.  !  mnd  '.  »/.  i6i 

We  Uiall  conclude  this  part  of  our  fubjeft  with  the  Ad  ealy 
following  eafy  method  of  afcertaining  the  magnifying  method  of 
power  of  iiich  microfctpes  as  are  moll  in  ufe.  afcertim-  . 

The   apparent  magnitude   of  any  objeft,  as  muft  n,a,,ni'fTin 
appe.ar    from    what   hath  been  already  delivered,  is  power  of 
meafured  by  the  angle  under  which  it  is  feen;  and  the  n-.oft 
this   angle    is    greater  or  fmaller   according   as  the<^°^'""" 
objeft  is  near  to  or  far  from  the  eye;  and  of  confe-  """■°' 
quence  the  kfs  the  difiance  at  which  it  can  be  viewed  ^  " 
tlie  larger  it  will  appear.     The  naked  eye  is  unable  to 
diilinguifti    any  obj.ft  brought  exceedingly  near  it: 
but  looking  thrr ugh  a  convex  lens,  however  near  the 
focus  of  that  lens  be,  there  an  oljeft  may  be  diflinftly 
fccn  ;   and  the  fina'.kr  the  lei:S  is,  the  nearer  will  be 
its  focus,  and  in  the  fame  proportion  the  greater  will 
be  its  ma5;nifyinc:  power.     From  thefe  principles  it  is 
eafy  to  find   h-  reafon  why  the  flrft  or  greatell  mag- 
nifiers are  fo  extremely  minu'e;   and  alfo  to  calculate 
the   magnifying   power  cf  any  convex  lens  employed 
in  a  fingle  microfcope  :    For  as  the  proportion  of  the 
natural  iij;;ht  is  to  the  focus,  fuch  will  be  its  power 
of  magnifying.     If  the  f.irus  of  a  convex  lens,  for  ir. 
ftance,  be  at  one  inch,  and  the  natural  fight  at  eight 
inches,  which  is  the  common  ftandaid,  an  cbjeft   may 
be  Ieen  through  that  lens  at  tnc  inch  diftance  from  the 
eve,  find  will  appear  in  it*  diameter  eight  times  larger 
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than  it  does  to  llic  n.ikcJcyc:  but  :is  tlic  obje«5l  is 
liiagnlfieJ  every  w.iy,  in  leiigtll  as  well  Jis  in  brcailtb, 
we  mull  iquare  this  cli.imettT  to  know  how  much  it 
really  is  cubirgeJ  ;  and  wc  then  find  that  its  fuperhcies 
ismagnititd  6f  times. 

Again,  Aippofc  ;t  convex  lens  vvhofe  focus  is  rnly 
onetenlli  of  an  inch  dillint  from  its  centre;  as  in  eight 
inches  the  common  dill.ir.ce  rf  diliinift  vifion  with 
the  na!<ed  eye,  there  are  80  fuch  tenths,  an  objetft 
may  be  feen  tl  rough  this  glafs  80  times  nearer  than 
with  the  Unkcd  eye.  It  wil',  of  corf  q'lence,  appear 
80  times  longer,  and  as  much  broader,  ih  tn  itdi  esto 
common  fight;  and  therefore  ii  6400  tim.;s  magni- 
fied. If  a  cf  nvex  glafs  be  fo  fmail  that  its  focus  is 
only  ,\  of  an  inch  dillant,  we  find  that  eight  inches 
contains  160  of  thefe  twentiethpai  ts  ;  and  of  confe- 
quence  the  length  and  breadth  cf  any  objet^  i'sen 
through  fuch  a  lens  will  be  magnified  160  times,  and 
the  whole  furface  25,600  times.  As  it  is  an  eafy 
matter  to  melt  a  drop  or  globule  of  a  much  fmaller 
diameter  than  a  lens  can  be  ground,  and  as  the  focus 
©f  a  globule  is  no  farther  off  than  a  quarter  of  its  own 
diameter,  it  mud  of  confequence  magnify  to  a  pro- 
dlgi  in  degree.  But  this  e:<ceffive  magnifying  power 
is  much  more  than  counterbalanced  bv  is  admitting 
fo  little  light,  want  of  diilinclnefs,  and  lli  jwin^f  fuch  a 
minute  part  cf  the  objeft  to  be  examined;  for  which 
realon,  thefe  globule?,  though  greatly  in  vogue  fome 
time  ago,  are  now  almoll  entirely  rcjefted.  Mr  Lc;u- 
wenhoek,  as  has  been  already  obferved,  made  uie  only 
of  (ingle  microfcopcs  confifting  of  conrex  lenf's,  and 
left  to  the  Royal  Society  a  leiracy  of  z6  cf  thofe 
glalTes.  Accordingly  to  Mr  Folkc's  defcriptti  n  of 
thefe,  they  were  all  exceedingly  clear,  and  th  ..wed  the 
objc(!t  very  bright  an-d  diUinift ;  "which  (fays  Mr 
Folkes)  niuft  be  owing  to  the  great  care  this  gentle- 
man took  in  the  choice  of  his  glafs,  his  exadtnefs  in 
givi'.ig  it  the  true  figure,  and  afterward-^,  among 
many,  rcfcrving  only  fuch  for  his  ufe  as  upon  trial  he 
fo'ond  to  be  mod  excellent.  Their  powers  of  magni- 
fying are  different,  as  d'fferent  objefts  may  require: 
and  as  on  the  one  hand,  being  all  ground  glaifes, 
none  o(  them  are  fofmall,  or  confequently  magnify  to 


fo  great  a  degree,  as  lome  of  thoie  drops  frequently  ufed 
in  other  microfcopcs  ;  yet,  en  the  otbtr  hand,  the  dif- 
tinctn.'fs  of  thefe  very  much  exceeds  what  I  have  met 
with  in  glaffes  of  that  forr.  And  this  was  what  Mr 
I.c;uwenhoek  ever  propofed  to  himfelf ;  rejecling  a'l 
thdfi;  degrees  nf  magnifying  in  which  he  could  not  f » 
well  obtain  that  end.  For  lie  ir.for.ms  us  in  one  ofhi> 
letters,  that  though  he  had  above  40  years  by  him  "laf. 
fes  of  an  extraoTdinary  fmallnefs,  lie  had  made  but  ve- 
ry little  ufe  of  them  ;  as  having  found,  in  a  long  courfc 
of  experience,  that  tlie  moil  conCiJerable  d-fcoveriei 
weie  to  he  made  with  fuch  ghlies  a-,  magnifyinrf  Init 
moderately,  exhibited  the  olj.-^'t  with  the  greatclt 
briglunefs  and  diilir,(ftior." 

In  a  fingle  microfcope,  if  you  want  to  learn  the  mag- 
nifying power  ot  any  g'afs,  no  more  is  neceii^try  iha:i 
to  bring  it  to  its  true  focus,  the  exaift  place  whereof 
will  be  known  by  an  objeit's  appearing  perfcvHly  dif- 
tincb  and  (harp  when  placed  there.  Then,  with  a  pair 
of  fm.dl  compifles,  meafiire,  as  ucarly  as  yen  can,  the 
diftanre  fiom  the  centre  cf  the  glaf?  to  the  object  you 
was  viewing,  and  afterwards  applying  the  compalfe<j 
to  any  ruler,  with  a  diagonal  fcale  of  the  parts  of  an 
inch  marked  on  it,  you  will  eafily  find  how  many  parts 
of  an  inch  the  faid  diilance  is.  When  that  is  known, 
commute  how  m  my  times  thofe  parts  of  an  inch  are 
contained  ni  eigl;t  niches,  the  common  flandard  of 
fight,  and  that  will  give  you  the  number  of  times  the 
diameter  is  magnified  :  fquaiing  the  diameter  will  give 
the  fuperticies  ;  and  it'  you  would  learn  the  folid  con- 
tents, it  will  be  Ihown  by  multiplying  thefuperficies  by 
the  diameter. 

The  fuperficies  of  one  fide  of  an  obje(5l  only  can  be 
feen  at  one  view;  and  to  compute  how  much  that  is 
magnified,  is  mod  commonly  fufficient ;  but  fome- 
times  it  is  fatisfaclory  to  know  how  many  minute 
objects  are  contained  in  a  larger  :  as  fuppol'e  we  de- 
fire  to  know  how  many  animalcules  are  cor.talned  in 
the  bulk  of  a  grain  of  find  :  and  to  anfwer  this  ths 
cube,  as  well  as  the  furface,  mull  be  taken  ir,to  the  ac- 
count. For  the  greater  f^tisfac^ion  of  thofe  who  are 
not  much  verfed  in  thefe  matters,  we  fhall  here  fubjc^Tv 
the  tollovv'ing 
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TABLE  of  the  magnifving  powers  of  convex  glasses,  employed  in  Siaoff  Mkrofcohes,  .iccording  to  the  fiafling 
clilliiice  of  Uicii-  locus;  Ciilciiliited  by  the  fcale  of  an  inch  divided  iiuo  loo  pans.  Showing  how  many  Tcltfcope. 
limes  the  diameter,  the  superficies,  and  the  cuue  of  an  object,  is  magnified,  when  viswed  through  -^— * 

luch  glalfes,  tD  an  eye  whofe  natural  fight  is  at  eight  inches,  or  iJoo  of  the  loodth-parts  oi  an  inch. 
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The  greateft  magnifier  in  Mr  Leeuweuhoek's  ca- 
binet of  microl'copes,  prtltinted  to  the  Royal  Society, 
had  its  focus,  as  nearly  as  can  well  be  meafured,  at 
one-twenlieth  of  an  inch  diftance  from  its  centre ; 
and  confequcntly  magnifies  the  diameter  of  an  object 
160  timet,  and  the  fuperficies  25,600.  But  the  great- 
eft  magnifier  in  Mr  AVilfon's  fingle  microfcopcs,  as 
they  are  now  made,  has  ufually  its  focus  at  no  farther 
diltance  than  about  the  50lh  part  of  an  inch  ;  whereby 
it  has  a  power  of  enlarging  the  dian.eier  of  an  objecc 
400,  and  its  fuperficies  160,000  times. 

The  magriifying  power  of  the  folar  microfcope  mud 
be  calculated  in  a  difllrcnt  m:inncr  ;  for  here  the  dif- 
ference between  the  focus  oi  the  magnifier  and  the  di- 
tlance  of  the  fcreen  nr  fheet  wlicre-  n  the  image  of  the 
obje;.l  is  caif,  is  the  proportion  of  its  being  magnified. 
Suppofe,  for  inftance,  the  lens  made  ufe  cf  has  its  fo- 
cus at  half  an  inch,  and  the  fcreen  is  placed  at  the  di- 
ffance  of  five  feet,  the  objcil  will  then  appear  magni- 
fied in  the  proportion  cf  hve  feet  to  half  an  inch:  and 
as  in  five  feet  there  are  120  h.df  inches,  the  diameter 
will  be  magnified  i  20  times,  and  the  fuperficies  14,400 
times  ;  and,  by  putting  the  Icreen  at  farther  diftances, 
you  may  magnify  the  obje^fl  almofl  as  much  as  you 
pleafe  ;  But  Mr  Baker  advifes  to  regard  diftincSnefs 
more  than  bignefs,  and  to  place  the  fcreen  juft  at 
that  diflance  vhete  the  objefc  is  feen  mofl  diiliiici  and 
clear. 

With  regard  to  the  dru'.lc  rcfleciing  microfcope, 
Mr  Baker  obfervei,  that  the  power  of  t!ie  objed-kns 
is  indeed  greatly  increafeJ  by  the  addition  of  two  eye- 
glafl'cs;  but  as  no  objeif-lens  can  be  ufed  v.'ith  them 
■of  fo  minute  a  diameter,  or  which  magnifies  of  itfelf 
rear  fo  n.uch  as  tho.'e  that  can  be  ufed  alone,  tlie 
piaffes  of  this  microfcope,  upi.n  the  wh  ile  magnify, 
little  -or  ncthing  more  than  thofe  of  Mr  Wilfon's  nngle 


one  ;  th.e  chief  advantages  arifing  from  a  combination 
of  lenfes  being  the  fight  of  a  larger  field  or  portion  of 
an  objedt  magnified  in  ths  fame  degree. 

^  4.   Tikfapes. 

I.  The  Refracting  Telescope. 

After  what  has  been  fald  concerning  the  firuiSure  j^  r 

of  the  compound  microfcope,  and  the  manner  in  which  tht-aftrmio- 
the  rays  pafs  through  it  to  the  eye,  the  nature  of  the  miccl  te- 
common  alfronomiral  telefcope  will  cafily  be  under- 'efcope. 
flood  ;  for  it  differs  from  the  microfcope  only  in  that 
tlie  objcft  is  placed  at  fo  great  a  diftance  from  it,  that 
the    rays    of  the  fame  pencil,  flowing  from  thence, 
may  be  confidered  as  fallng  parallel  to  one  another 
upon  the  objecf-glafs  ;  ar.d  therefore  the  image  made 
by  that  glafs  is  looked  upon  as  coincident  with  its  fo- 
cus of  p.irallel  rays. 

I .  This  will  appear  very  plain  from  the  1 2th  figure,  ji]^,^ 
in  which  AB  is  the  objeft  e.aiitting  the  levcral  pencils  ccclxiv. 
of  rays  l\  c  d.  Vied,  &c.  but  fuppofed  to  be  at  fo 
great  a  difiance  from  the  objeifl-glafs  cd,  that  the  rays 
cf  the  fame  pencil  may  be  cor.lidcred  as  parallel  to 
each  other  ;  they  are  therefore  fuppofed  to  be  colledfcd 
into  their  refpciffive  foci  at  the  points  in  and/.,  fltuated 
St  the  focal  diftance  of  the  t<bjecf-glaf!,  a!.  Hero 
they  form  an  image  E,  and  crofllng  each  other  prrcecd 
diverging  to  th.e  eye-gl.afs  kg ;  which  being  placed  at 
its  own  iocal  diflance  from  the  points  m  and  p,  the 
rays  of  each  pencil,  af'ter  p.ilLng  through  that  glafs, 
will  become  parallel  among  themfelves;  but  the  pencils 
themfelves  will  converge  confideraidy  with  i-efpe^t  to 
one  another,  even  fo  as  to  crofs  atf,  very  liitlc  further 
from  the  glafs  ^  h  than  its  focus ;  becaufe,  when  they 
entered  the  glafs,  their  ".xes  were  almofl  parallel,  as 
coming  through  the  objefl-glafs  at  the  point  /•,  to 
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RffraiSling  ivhofe  diftance  the  breadth  of  the  cye-glafs  in  a  long 
Telefcope.  telefcope  bears  very  fniall  proportion.  So  tliat  the 
place  of  the  eye  will  be  nearly  at  the  local  dilcance  ol" 
the  eye  glals,  and  the  rays  of  each  refpevflivc  pencil 
being  parallel  among  themfclvcs,  and  tlitlr  axes  crolliug 
each  other  in  a  larger  angle  than  they  would  do  it  the 
objffl  were  to  be  ieen  by  the  naked  eye,  vifion  will  be 
diltlnift,  and  the  objeifl  will  appear  magnified. 

The  power  of  magnifying  in  this  telefcope  is  as  the 
focal  length  of  the  objeifl  glafs  to  the  focal  length  of 
the  eyeglafs. 

Dem.  Inorder  to  prove  this,  we  may  confidcr  the 
angle  AZ-B  as  that  under  which  the  objcfl  would  be  feen 
by  the  naked  eye ;  for  in  confidering  the  dift.mce  of 
the  objeft,  the  length  of  the  telefcope  may  be  omit- 
ted, as  bearing  no  proportion  to  it.  Now  the  angle 
under  which  the  objedt  is  fcen  by  means  of  the  tele- 
fcope is  _ff/;,  which  is  to  the  other  AZB,  or  its  equal 
g  i  h,  zs  the  diftance  from  the  centre  of  the  objefl-glafs 
to  that  of  the  eye-glafs.  The  angle,  therefore,  under 
which  an  objeifl  appears  to  an  eye  affilted  by  a  tele- 
fcope of  this  kind,  is  to  that  under  which  it  would  be 
feen  without  it,  as  the  focal  length  of  the  objed-glafs 
to  the  focal  length  of  the  eye-glafs. 

It  is  evident  from  the  figure,  that  the  vifible  area, 
or  fpace  which  can  be  feen  at  one  view  when  we  look 
through  this  telefcope,  depends  on  the  breadth  of  the 
eyeglafs,  and  not  of  the  objeifl-glafs ;  for  if  the  eye- 
glafs  be  too  fmall  to  receive  the  rays  g  m,  p  h,  the  ex- 
tremities of  the  objeifl  could  not  have  been  feen  at  all  : 
a  larger  breadth  of  the  objeifl-glafs  condi'ces  only  to  the 
rendering  each  point  of  the  image  more  luminous  by 
receiving  a  larger  pencil  of  rays  f:om  each  point  of 
tlie  objeifl. 

It  is  in  this  telefcope  as  in  the  compound  micro- 
fcope,  where  we  fee,  when  we  look  through  it,  not 
the  objeifl  itielf,  but  only  an  image  of  it  at  CED  :  now 
that  image  being  inverted  with  refpeil  to  the  objeifl, 
as  it  is,  becaufe  the  axes  of  the  pencils  that  flow  from 
the  objeifl  crofs  each  other  at  k,  objeifls  feen  through 
■i,  telefcope  of  this  kind  ncceflarily  appear  inverted. 

This  is  a  circumftance  not  at  all  regarded  by  aftro- 
nomers  :  but  for  viewing  objeifls  upon  the  earth,  it  is 
convenient tliat  the  telefcope  Ihould  reprefcnt  diem  in 
their  natural  pofture  ;  to  which  ufe  the  tekfcope  with 
CCCLXIV  three  eye-glalfes,  as  reprefented  fig.  13.  is  peculiarly 
adapted,  and  the  progrefs  of  the  rays  through  it  from 
tlie  objeifl  to  the  eye  is  as  fallows  : 

AB   is  the  objeifl    fending  out  the  feveral  pencils 
he  d.   Bed,  &c.    which  palling    through    the  objeifl- 
glafs  c  d,  are  colleifled  into  their  re.'pedlive  foci  in  CD, 
where  they  frrm  an  inverted  image.     From  hence  they 
proceed  to  the  firft  eye-ghilscy^  whofe  focus  being  at 
re.ra    iiig    ^^  tlie  rays  of  each  pencil  are  rendered  parallel  among 
fhows  ob-    themfelves,  and  their  axes,  which  were  nearly  parallel 
ieclsere^t.  before,  are  made  to  converge  and  crofs  each  other: 
the  fecond  eye-glafs  g  h,  being  fo  placed  that  its  focus 
fliall  tall  upon  m,  renders  the  axes  of  the  pencils  w-hich 
diverge  from  thence  parallel,  and  caufes   the  rays   of 
each,  which  were  parallel  among  themfelves,  to  meet 
again  at  its  focus  EF  on  the  other  fide,  where  they 
lovm  a  fecond  image  inverted  with  refpeifl  to  the  for- 
mer, but  ereifl  with  refpeifl  to  the  objeifl.     Now  this 
ini.age  be'ng  feen  by  the  eye  at  a  b   through  the  eye- 
glai's  ('/',  alFords  a  direifl  rcprefentation  ol  the  objaifl, 
and  under  the  fame  angle  that  the   firft  image  CD 
Vol.  XIII. 
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w-ould  have  appeared,  had  the  eye  been  placed  at  /,  Ri'fniSincf 
fuppofing  the  eye-glalles  to  be  of  equal  convevity  ;  1  clcfioic. 
and  tlicrefore  the  objeifl  is  feen  equally  magnified  in 
this  as  in  the  former  til jfcope,  that  is,  as  the  foc.d  di- 
ftance of  the  obje>fl-glals  to  tiiat  of  any  one  of  the  eye- 
glalfes,  and  appears  ereifl. 

If  a  telefcope  exceeds  20  feet,  it  is  ofno  ufe  in  view- 
ing objeifls  upon  the  furface  of  the  earth  ;  for  if  mag- 
nifies above  90  or  100  times,  as  llioie  of  that  length 
ufually  do,  the  vapours  which  continually  float  near 
the  earth  in  great  plenty,  will  be  fo  magnified  a?  to 
render  vifion  obfcure. 

2.   T/jf  Galilean  TeLfrps  with  the  concave  eyeglafs  .■ 

is  conftruifled  as  fi  Hows  :  ('.alljlc'n 

AB  (fig.  I.)  is  an  obje.fl  fending  forth  the  pencils  telefcope. 
of  rays_j/j;',  klm,  &c.  which,  after  palling  through  \'\mi 
the  objc'fl-glafs  c  d,  tend  towards  eY.f  (wh.re  we  will  CCCI.XV. 
fuppofe  the  focus  of  it  to  be),  in  order  to  form  an  in- 
verted image  there  as  before  ;  but  in  their  way  to  it 
are  made  to  pafs  thrcugli  the  concave  glafs  n  0,  fo  pla- 
ced that  its  focus  may  fall  up^n  E,  and  confequently 
the  rays  of  the  feveral  pencils  which  were  converging 
towards  thofe  refpeiflive  focal  points  e,  E,  f,  will  be 
rendered  parallel  among  themfelves  :  but  the  axes  of 
thofe  pencils  croffing  each  other  at  F,  and  diverging 
from  thence,  will  be  rendered  more  diverging,  as  re- 
prefented in  the  figure.  Now  thefe  rays  entering  the 
pupil  of  an  eye,  will  form  a  large  and  diftinfl  image 
ah  upon  the  retina,  which  will  be  inverted  with  refpeifl 
to  the  objeifl,  becaufe  the  axis  of  the  pencils  crofs  in 
F.  The  objeifl  of  courle  will  be  feen  erefl,  and  the 
angle  under  which  it  will  appear  wfll  be  equal  to  thai; 
which  the  lines  oF,  bY,  produced  back  through  the 
cye-glafs  form  at  F. 

It  is  evident,  that  the  lefs  the  pupil  of  the  eye  is, 
the  lefs  is  the  vifible  area  feen  through  a  tekfcope  ot 
this  kind  ;  for  a  lefs  pupil  would  exclude  fuch  pencils 
as  proceed  from  the  extremities  of  t!ie  objecl  AB,  as  is 
evident  from  the  figure.  This  is  an  inconvenience  that 
renders  this  telefcope  unfit  for  many  ufcs  ;  and  is  only 
to  be  remedied  by  the  telefcope  with  the  convex  eye- 
glalfes,  where  the  rays  which  form  the  extreme  parts 
of  the  image  are  brought  together  in  order  to  enter 
the  pupil  of  the  eye,  as  explained  above. 

It  is  apparent  alfo,  that  the  nearer  the  eye  is  placed 
to  the  eye-glafs  of  this  telefcope,  the  hirgcr  is  the  area 
feen  through  it ;  for,  being  p'aced  dole  to  the  glais, 
as  in  the  figure,  it  admits  rays  that  come  from  A  and 
B,  the  extremities  of  the  objeifl,  which  it  could  not  if 
it  was  placed  farther  olF.  270 

The  degree  of  magnifying  in  this  telefcope  is  in  the  Mat-T^fy- 
fame  proportion  with  that   n  the  other,  v':%.  as  the  io-  i-SP"""' 
cal  diftance  of  the  objeifl-glafs  is  to  the  focal  diftance  °" 
of  the  eye-glafs. 

For  there  is  no  other  difference  but  this,  ilz.  that 
as  the  extreme  pencils  in  that  telefcfpe  v^ere  rr,ade  to 
converge  and  iorm  the  angle  geh  (fig.  12.),  or  ink 
( fig.  13.),  the  e  are  now  made  to  diverge  and  form  the 
angle  aYb  (fig.  i.);  which  angles,  if  the  concave  glafs 
in  one  has  an  equal  refraiftive  pi.werwith  the  convex 
one  in  the  other,  will  be  equal,  and  tlicrefore  eich 
kini  will  exhibit  the  objeifl  magnified  in  the  fame  de- 
gree. 

There  is  a  defeifl  in  all  thefe  kinds  of  telefcopes, 
not  to  be  remedied  in  a  fingle  lens  hy  any  mear^s  what- 
ever, which  was  thought  only  to  arife  from  hence, 
Y  J  I'iz. 
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Rufraai-.-g  tj/s.  that  fpherical'glaflfs  do  not  collcifl  rays  to  one 

Tekl'coiK-.   and  the  fame  point.     But  it  was  happily  difcovercJ 

'       ^     'by  Sir  IfaiC  f^Iev^■ton  that    the    inipeifciftion  ot>lh)s! 

■'  fott  of  telclcope,  fo  l':ir  as  it  arifcs  Irom  the  fpherical 

{oT-n  of  thegt^ifles,  hears  ahnoll  no  proportion  to  that 

wliich  is  owinglto  the  different  rcfrangibility  ol  light. 

This  diverfity  i^l  the  rcfraflion  of  rays  is  about  a  28lh  .. 

part  of  the  whole  ;  fo  that  the  objeia-gl  ifs  of  a  tck- 

icope  eannot  coftcflthe  rays 'which  iiow  from  any  f.iie 

point  in  the  objeft  into  a  lefs  room  than  the  circular 

ipace  whofo  diameter  is  about  the  j6lh  part  of  the 

■      -.^  breadth  of  th(**'ilafs. 

I  To  liiow  this,  let  AB  {iiv.  2. )  reprefent  a  convex  lens, 

f,, . (fj'yy  and  kt  CDF  J)e  a  pencil  of  rays  flowing  from  the 
point  D  ;  let  H  be  the  point  at  which  the  leaft  re- 
frangible rays  are.  collc<?led  to  a  focus;  and  I,  that 
where  the  moft  re''ran{';ible  iconcur.  Then,  if  IH  be 
the  28th  pai  t  pf-E-tl,i,K  \Vill  be  a  proiioriionable _part 
of  EC  (the  triangles  Hliv  and  HEC  being  llmila^y: 
;  c'onfequently  L'K.will  be  the  28th  part  of  FC.  But 
MN  ^\  ill  be  the-fcuO;  fp.icc  into  which  the-rays  -will  be- 
collecled,  as  appears  b^; their  progrels  reprelented  in 
the  figure.  Now  MN  is  but  about  half  of  KL  ;  and 
therefore  it  is  about  the  5Cth  part  of  CF  :  fo  that  the 
diameter  of  the  fpace  into  which  the  rays  are  colleft- 
ed  will  be  about  the  5f)th  part  of  the  breadth  of  that 
part  of  the  glafs  tlirough  which  the  rays  pafs  ;  which 
was  to  be  ihown. /*  ( 

'  Since  therefore  each- point  of  the  objeifl:  will  be  re- 
prefented  in  fo  large  a  fpace,  and  the  centres  of  thofe 
fpaces  will  be  contiguous,  becaufe  the  points -in  the 
objefl  the  rays  flow  from  are  fo ;  it  is  evident,  that 
the  image  of  an  objeifl  made  by  fuch  a  glafs  mud  be  a 
moft  confufcd  repreientation,  tliough  it  does  not  ap- 
pear fo  when  viewed  through  an  eye  glafs  that  magni- 
fies in  a  modcrata  degree;  confequently  the  degree  of 
magnifying  in  the  eye-glafs  mull  not  be  too  great 
with  relpefl  to  that  of  the  objeflj^alSj;^^^  the-confu- 
fion  become  fenfible.~_  _  __,_  '    '        :~^ 

Notwitliftandihg"lhls"impeffeftreir,:a  dioptrical 'te- 

lel'cope  may  be  made  to  magnify  in  any  given  degree, 

provided  it  be  of  fufficient  length  ;  lor  the  greater  tlie 

focal  diftance  rf  the  objeft  glafs  is,  the  lets  may  be 

the  proportion  which  the  focal  diftance  of  the  eye-glafs 

'7'.      may  bear  to  that  of  the  object  gh:fs,  without  render- 

1  '-^V.''-^  uig  the  image  obfcure,.  _Tlius,'-an-Gbje(5l-gTa^s,-wh(  fe 

inaonly  in  focal  diilance  is  about  four  feet,  Will  admit  oi  an  eye- 

pro'portioii  glafs   whofe  focal  diftance  (hall  be  little  more  than  an 

inch,  and  confequently  will  magnify  almoft  48  times; 

but  r.n  i-bje(fl:glai's  of  40  feet  focus  will  admit  of  an 

eye-glafs  of  only  f  ur  inches  focus,  and  will  therefore 

magnify  120  times;  and  an  objeft-glafs  ot\loo  feet 

focjis  will  admit  of  an  eye-glitfi  of  little  more  th.m  fix 

niches  focus,  and  will  therelore  magnify  almoft  200 

times.  __^-^ — 

The  reafbn  of  this  difproportion  in  fheirieveral  de- 
grees of  iriagnifyfflpii'/t^rbe '  explained  hi  the  f'ollo\«- 
inj;  manner :  Kinoatke  diameter  of  the  fpaces,  into 
wi.iih  rays  flowing  from  tlje  feveral  points  of  an  ob- 
ject are  collected,  are  as  the  breadth  of, the  objcff- 
glafs,  it  is  evident  that  tlie  degree  of  confufednsts  in 
the  image  is  as  the  breadth  of  that  glafs  ;  i^ir  the  de- 
gree of  confuieduefs  will  only  be  as  the  diaTneiers  or 
breadth  of  thofe  fpace;,  and  no.t  as  the  fpaces  them- 
felves.     Now  the  focal  lengh  of  the  eye  glals,  that  is, 
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its  power  of  magnifying,  mud  be  as  that  degree  ;  f  )r,  Rtrrailin;? 
if  It  exceeds  it,  it  will  render  the  confufcdneft  fen-  'ickluij^ 
Ifi6l£^;'and  therefore  it  mull  be  as  the  breadth  pr  tlia-  ' 

meter  of  the  objeft  glafs.  'I'he  diameter  of  the  ob- 
jeil-glvjfs,  wliich  is  as  the  fqnare-root  of  its  aperture 
or  m;!gnitiide,  muft  be  a-j  the  fquareroot  of  llie  p<iwcr 
of  magnifying  in  the  t^Jf^ope  ;  for  unlef-  the  aper- 
ture ittelf  be  as  the  pcTwer  6t  magnifying,  the  image 
will  want  light :  the  fquare-root  of  the  pov/er  cf  mag- 
nifying will  be  as  the  fqua^erroot  of  the  focal  diftan>e 
of  the  objeft-glafs ;  and  therefore  the  focal  diftance 
of  the  tye-glafs  muft  be  only  as  the  fquafe-roof- of 
that  of  the  objed  glafs.  So  that  in  making  ufe  cif  an 
objeifl  glals  of  a  longer  focus,  fuppofe,'than  one  that 
is  given,  you  are  not  obliged  to  apply  an  eye  glafs  of 
a  proportionalily  longer  focus  than- what  would  fuic 
the  given  objecl-glal's,  but  fuch  an  one  only  wluife  fo- 
cal dill;ance  fliall  be  to  the  focal  diftance  of  that  v7Ljgh  / 
will  fuit  the  given  objed-gLifs,  as  tire  fquare  root  (.f 
the  focal  length  of  the  objeft-glafs  you  make  ui'e  of, 
is  to  the  l^juare-root  of  the  focal  length  of  the  given 
one.  And  this  is  the  reafon  that  longer  telelcopes 
are  capable  of  magnifying  in  a  greater  degree  than 
fhorter  ones,  without  rendering  the  objefl  confufed  or 
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3.  But  the  inronvenicncy  of  very  long  telefcopes  is  fo  Tl^eir  im- 
great,  that  different  attempts  have  been  made  to  remove  P  ""f'  *l  '°n» 
it.  Of  thefe,  the  moft  fuccefsfiil  have  been  by  D  llond  ^'"^^lJ^„j 
and  Blair:  and  the  general  principles  upon  which  thefe  ^^j  ^^j^jj. 
eminent  opticians  proceeded  have  been  nientioned  in  the 
hiftorical  part  of  this  article,and  in  the  preceding  ieftion. 
The  public  will  focn  be  favoured  with  a  fuler  account 
of  Dr  Blair's  difcovery  from  his  own  pen  ;  and  of  Dol- 
lond's,  it  may  be  fufficient  to  obfcrve,  in  addition  to 
what  has  been  already  faid,  that  the  objeft  glalfes  of 
his  telefcopes  are  compofed  of  three  dilfinift  lenfes, 
two  convex  and  one  concave  ;  of  which  the  concave 
one  is  placed  in  the  middle  as  is  reprefented  in  fig.  3. 
where  a  and  c  ftiow  the  two  convex  lenfes,  and  lb  the 
concave  one,  whi?h  is  by  the  Britifh  artifts  placed  in 
the  middle.  The  two  convex  ones  are  mad-;  of  Lon- 
don crown  glafs,  and  the_  middle  one  of  white  flint 
glafs  ;  and  they  are,  all  grotjnd  to-  fpheres  of  different" 
radii,  according  to  the  refractive  powers  of  the  diffe- 
rent kinds  of  glafs  arrd-the-- intended  focal  diftance  of 
the  objed-glafs  of  the"telefco"pe.  According  to  Bof- 
covich,  the  focal  diilance  of  the  parallel  rays  for  tlie 
concave  lens  is  one  halt,  and  for  the  convex  glafs  one- 
third  ot  the  combined  focus.  When  put  together, 
they  refrait  the  rays  in  the  following  manner.  Let 
ab,  ab  (fig.  4.),  be  two  red  rays  of  the  fun's  light 
falling  parallel  on  the  firft  convex  lens  c.  Suppofmg 
there  was  no  other  lenj  jyd^Bt,  but  that  one,  they 
would  then  be  converged^^lnto  the  lines  be  be,  and  at 
laft  meet  in  the  focus  y.  Let  the  lines  gb,  gh,  re. 
prefent  two  violet  rays  falling  oti  the  furface  of  the 
lens.  Thefe  are  alfo  refracted,  ana  will  meet  in  a  fo- 
cus ;  bat  as  they  have  a  greater  degree  of  refrangibi- 
lity  than  the  red  rayS,  they  m.uiV  of  confequence  con- 
verge more  by  the  fame  power  of  refraflion  in 'the 
glals,  and  meet  fooner  in  a  focus,  fupjjofe  at  r. — Let 
now  the  concave  lens  d d  be  plaeed  in  fuch  a  manner 
as  to  intercept  all  the  rays  before  they  come  to  their 
fociis.  Were  this  lens  made  of  the  fame  materials,  and 
ground  to  the  fame  radius  with  the  convex  one,  it 
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would  have  the  fame  power  to  caufe  the  rays  diverge 
tiuit  the  f  rmcr  liad  to  nudve  them  converge.  In  tliis 
cafe,  the  red  rays  would  become  parallel,  and  move  on 
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of  Flint  gl.ds,  and  upon  a  ihoi  ter  radius,  has  a  greater 
rcfraclive  power,  and  therefore  they  diverge  a  little 
after  they  ccme  out  of  it ;  and  it  no  third  lens  was 
interpofed,  they  would  proceed  diverging  in  the  lines 
0  p  I,  opt;  but,  by  the  intci-pofition  of  the  third  lens 
0  II 0,  they  are  again  made  to  converge,  and  meet  in  a 
focus  fomewhat  more  diftant  than  the  former,  as  at  .v. 
By  the  concave  lens  the  violet  rays  are  alfo  refrafled, 
and  made  to  diverge  :  but  having  a  greater  degree  of 
rcfrangibility,  the  fame  power  of  refraction  makes  them 
diverge  fomewhat  more  than  the  red  ones ;  and  thus, 
if  no  third  lens  was  interpofed,  they  would  proceed 
in  fuch  lines  as  /  m  n,  I  m  n.  Now  as  the  difl'erently 
coloured  rays  fall  upon  the  third  lens  with  different 
degrees  of  divergence,  it  is  plain,  that  the  fame  power 
oi  refradlion  in  that  lens  will  operate  upon  them  in 
fu(.h  a  manner  as  to  bring  them  all  together  to  a  focus 
very  nearly  at  the  fame  point.  The  red  rays,  it  is 
true,  require  the  greateft  power  of  refraction  to  bring 
them  to  a  iocus  ;  but  they  fall  upon  the  lens  with  the 
leaft  degree  of  divergence.  The  violet  rays,  though 
they  require  the  Icaft  power  of  refraflion,  yet  have  the 
greateft  degree  of  divergence;  and  thus  all  m^et  toge- 
ther at  the  point  .v,  or  very  nearly  fo. 

But,  .though  we  have  hitherto  fuppofed  the  refrac- 
tion of  the  concave  lens  to  be  greater  than  that  of  the 
convex  ones,  it  is  eafy  to  fee  how  the  errors  occifion- 
cd  by  the  firfl:  lens  may,  be  correcfled  by  it,  though  it 
lliculd  have  even  a  lei's  povver  of  refraction  than  the 
convex  one.  Thus,  let  ah,  ah  (fig.  5.),  be  two  rays 
of  red  light  falling  upon  the  convex  lens  c,  and  refract- 
ed into  the  focus  y;  fet  aho  gh,  gb,  be  two  violet  rays 
converged  into  a  focus  at  /■;  it  is  not  neceirury,  in  or- 
der to  their  convergence  into  a  common  focus  at  x, 
that  the  concave  lens  fliould  m.ake  them  dlvirz ■ :  it  is 
fuflkient  if  the  glafs  has  a  power  of  diiperfmg  ihe  vio- 
let rays  fomewhat  more  than  the  red  ones ;  arid  many 
kinds  of  gl^ifs  have  this  power  of  difpei  fing  fome  kinds 
of  rays,  without  a  very  great  power  of  relraciion.  It 
is  better,  however,  to  have  the  objecl-glafs  compofed 
of  three  lenfes;  becaufe  there  is  then  another  coirec- 
tion  of  the  aberration  by  means  of  the  third  lens;  and 
it  might  be  impoflible  to  find  two  lenfes,  the  errors  of 
which  would  exaftly  correft  each  other.  It  is  alfo 
e.ify  to  fee,  that  the  effect  may  be  the  fame  whether 
the  concave  glafs  is  a  portion  of  the  fame  fphere  with 
the  others  or  not ;  the  effeift  depending  upon  a  com- 
bination of  certain  circumftances,  of  which  there  is  an 
infinite  variety. 

By  means  of  th'-i  correflion  of  the  errors  nrifing  - 
from  the  different  refrangibility  of  the  rays  of  light, 
it  is  polhble  to  ihorten  dioptric  telefcopes  confider- 
ably,  and  yet  leave  dicm  equal  m.agnifying  powers. 
The  reafon  of  this  is,  that  the  errors, a rifing  fnm  tlie 
objcdt-glafs  being  removed,  thofe  w'hich  are  occafion- 
ed  by  the  eye  glafs  are  inconfiderable :  for  the  error 
is  always  in  proportion  to  the  length  of  the  fo.us  in 
any  glal's;  and  in  very  long  telefcopes  it  becomes  ex- 
ceedingly great,  being  no  lef:  than  -^.jth  of  the  v.  hole; 
but  in  glalies  of  a  few  inches  focus  it  bee  met  tri.liiig.. 
Refrading  telefcopes,  which  go  by  the  name  of  jod- 


loiul's,  are  therefore  now  conflruaeJ  in  the  follov/in^' 
manner.  Let  A 15  (fig.  6.)  reprefent  an  obicagliis 
compoled  ot  three  lenli;s  as  above  dclcribcd,  and  con- 
verging the  rays  i,  2,  3,  4,  &c.  to  a  very  di.lant  f^- 
cus  as  at  .v.  By  means  of  the  interpofed  lens  CD, 
however,  they  are  converged  to  one  much  nearer,  as 
at  y,  where  an  image  of  the  object  is  formed.  The 
rays  diverging  from  thence  fall  upon  anoiherlens  EF, 
where  the  pencils  are  rendered  paralL-l,  and  an  eye 
placed  near  that  lens  would  fee  the  objeA  magni.lcel 
and  very  diiiindt.  To  enlarge  the  magnifying  pov/er 
ftill  more,  however,  the  pencils  th'js  become  parallel 
are  made  to  lall  upon  anotlier  at  Gil;  by  which  they- 
are  again  made  to  converge  to  a  diftant  focus :  but, 
bemg  intercepted  by  the  lens  IK,  they  are  made  to 
meet  at  the  nearer  one  z ;  whence  diverging  to  LM, 
they  are  again  rendered  parallel,  and  the  eye  at  N  fees 
the  objeft  very  diitiuelly. 

From  an  infpeelion  of  t!ie  figure  it  is  evident,  that 
Dollond's  telefcope  thus  conftruded  is  in  faft  two  te- 
lefcopes combined  together ;  the  firft  ending  with  the 
lens  EF,  and  the  fccond  with  LM.  In  the  firil  v.e 
do  not  perceive  the  objefl  itfclf,  but  the  image  cf  it 
formed  at^;-;  and  in  the  feco.id  we  perceive  only  tlie 
image  of  that  image  formed  at  z.  Nevcrthclefs  fueh 
telelcopes  are  exceedingly  diltinct,  and  reprefent  ob- 
jeels  fo  clearly  as  to  be  preferred,  in  viewing  tsrreftri.il 
things,  even  t,  refiedors  thcmfelves.  The  latter  indeed 
have  greatly  the  advantage  in  their  powers  of  magni- 
fvinr   I"- »!--" '-    1-/-  •     -   •  ■         ^..■■. 


,  ^.  but  they  are  much  deficient  in  point  cf  light. 
Much  more  light  is  loft  by  refieclion  than  by  refrac- 
tion :  and  as  in  thefe  tele. c  pes  the  light  muft  una- 
voidably fuiler  two  rcfl.ftinn.s,  a  great  deal  of  it  is 
loft ;  nor  is  this  lois  counterbalanced  by  the  greater 
aperture  which  thele  telefcopes  will  bear,  v.rhich  en- 
ables them  to  receive  a  greater  quantity  of  light  th  tn 
the  refraaing  ones.  The  m.etals  of  refiecling  telefcopes 
alfo  are  very  much  fubjecl  to  tarnifh,  and  require  much 
more  dexterity  to  clean  them  than  the  glaifes  of  refrac- 
tors; which  makes  them  more  troubleiome  and  expen- 
five,  though  for  making  difcoveries  in  the  celeftial  re- 
gions they  are  undoubtedly  the  only  proper  inftru- 
ments  which  have  been  hitherto  conltructcd.  If  Dr 
Bl.iir  indeed  (hall  be  fo  fortunate  as  difcover  a,  vitie- 
ous  fubftance  of 'he  fame  powers  wiih  the  fluid. in  the 
compound  objefl  glais  of  his  telefcope  (and  from  his 
abilities  and  perfeverance  we  have  ev«;iiy  thing  to  Iiope), 
a  retraaing  telefcope  may  be  conftruaed  fuperior  for 
every  purpofe  to  the  beft  reflector. 

II.    The   Reflecting  Telescope. 

The  ii'xonveniencies  arifing  from  the  great  length  of 
refraifling  telefcopes,  before  Dolloua's  difcovery,  are 
-fufficienily  obvious;  and  thcfe  togetlier  with  the  dif- 
ficulties occafioned  by  the  diiTercnt  refrangib  lity  of       j 
light,  induced  Sir  If;ac  Ncwcou  to  turn  his  attention  Ncv, 
to  the  fubjeft  of  reneflion,  and  endeavour  to  realize  tclefi 
tlic  ideas  of  himfelf  and  oJi;rs  concerning  the  poffibi- 
lily  of  conftructlng  telefcopes  upon  that  principle. — - 
The    inftrument   which    lie  contrived  is  repreJented, 
fig.  7.  wher;  A  BCD  is  a  laree  tube,  open  at  AD  iind. 
clofed  at  BC,  and  of  a  iength  at  ieait  equal  to  the 
diil-.nie  of  llie  focus  from  the  metijllic  fpherical  coni. 
cave  i'peculum  GH  placed  at  the  end  BC.     T!ie  ray« 
EG,  FH,  &c.  proceeding  from  a  remote  o:  ;:ct  FR,  • 
Y  }•  2  interfoa'" 
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inteifj<5t  one  another  fomewhcre  before  they  enter  the 
tube,  fo   that    EG,  f  j;    iire  thofe  that  come  from  the 
lower  part  of  the  objca,  and//-,  FH  from  its  upper 
part :  thefe  rays,  alter  f.illing  on  the  fpeculum  GH, 
will  be   rencfted,  fo  as  to  converge  and  meet  in  w  «, 
where  t!iey  will  form  a  perfedl  image  ol  the  objeft. — 
But  as  this  image  cannot  be  feen  by  the  fpeflator,  they 
arc  intercepted  by  a  fmall  plane  metallic  fpeculum  KK, 
interfeaing  the  axis  at  an  angle  of  45°,  by  which  the 
rays  tending  to  m  n  will  be  refleifled  towards  a  hole  LL 
in  the  fide  of  the  tube,  and  the  image  of  the  objeift 
will  thus  be  formed  in  y  S  ;  which  image  will  be  lefs 
dirtinil,  becaufe  fonie  of  the  rays  which  would  other- 
wife  fall  on  the  concave  fpeculum  GH,  are  intercept- 
ed by  the  plane  fpeculum  :  ncverthelefs  it  will  appear 
in  a  ccnfidcrable  degree  diilinft,  bec;'.nfe  the  aperture 
AD  of  the  tube,  and  the  fpeculum  GH  are  large.      In 
the  lateral  hole  LL  is  fixed  a  convex  lens,  whofe  focus 
is  at  Sy  ;  and  therefore  this  lens  will  refrafl  the  rays 
that  proceed  from  any  point  of  the  image,  fo  as  at  their 
exit  they  will  be  parallel,  and  thofe  tliat  proceed  from 
the  extreme  points  S  q  will  converge  after  refraction, 
and  form  an   angle   at  O,  where  the    eye  is  placed  ; 
which  will  fee   the  image  S  y,  as  ifit  were  an  objeifl, 
through  the  lens  LL  ;  confequently  the  objeft  will 
appear  enlarged,  inverted,  bright,  and  diflinifl.  In  LL 
lenfes  of  different  convexities  may  be  placed,  which  by 
being  moved  nearer  to  the*  image  or  farther  from  it, 
would  reprefent  the  cbje<51  more  or  lefs  magnified,  pro- 
vided that  the  furface  of  the  fpeculum  GH  be  of  a 
perfeflly  fpherical  figure.     If,  in  the  room  of  one  lens 
LL,  three  lenfes  be  difpofed  in  the  fame  manner  with 
the  three  eye  glaffes  of  the  refraftlng  telefcope,  the 
objeft  will  appear  erei5l,  but  lefs  diftindl  than  when  it 
is  obferved  with  one  lens.     On  account  of  the  pofition 
of  the  eye  in  this  telefcope,  it  is  extremely  difficult  to 
direift  the  inftiument  towards  any  olijeft.    Huygens, 
therefore,  firft  thought  of  adding  to  it  a  fmall  refravS- 
ing  telefc  jpe,  the  axis  of  which  is  parallel  to  tliat  of 
the  refleflor.     This  is  called  -xfimkr,  or  dirtaor.    The 
Newtonian  telefcope  is  alfo  furnithed  with  a  faitable 
apparatus  for  the  commodious  ufe  of  it. 

In  order  to  determine  the  magnifying  power  of  this 
telefcope,  it  is  to  be  confidered  that  the  plane  fpeculum 
KK  is  of  no  ufe  m  this  refpeift.  Let  us  then  fuppofe, 
that  one  ray  proceeding  from  the  objedl  coincides  with 
the  axis  GLIA  (fig.  8.)  of  tire  lens  and  fpeculum  ;  let 
iibe  another  ray  proceeding  from  the  lower  extreme 
of  the  objefl,  and  palling  through  the  focus  I  of  the 
fpeculum  KH  :  this  will  be  refleiled  in  the  direction 
lid,  parall.'l  to  the  axis  GLA,  and  falling  on  the  lens 
d\^d,  will  be  relraaed  to  G ;  fo  that  GL  will  be 
eqttal  to  LI,  and  d  G  ■=.  d  \.  To  the  naked  eye  the 
objeift:  would  appear  under  the  angle  ll/i  zzb  lA  ;  but 
by  means  of  the  telefcope  it  appears  under  the  angle 
J  G  !-,■=  d  Ih  —  I  d i:  and  the  angle  Idi  is  to  the 
angle  I  L  i ::  bl:l  d ;  confequently  the  apparent  mag- 
nitude by  the  telefcope  is  to  that  by  the  naked  eye  as 
the  diftance  of  the  focus  of  the  fpeculum  from  the  fpe- 
culum, to  the  diftance  of  the  focus  of  the  lens  from 
the  lens. 

The  Newtonian  telefcope  was  ftill  inconvenient. 
Notwithftanding  the  contrivance  of  Huygens,  objeifls 
■were  by  it  found  with  difficulty.    The  telefcope  of 


Gregory,  therefore,  foon  obtained  the  preference,  to  RtCeiiing 
which  for  mofl  purpofcs  it  is  juftly  intitkd,  as  the  '  ckfco[:e.^ 
reader  will  perceive  from  the  following  conflruftion.         27s 

LetTYYT  (fig.  9.)  be  a  brafs  tube,  in  wliich  LldD  Gregorian 
is  a  metallic  concave  fpeculum,  perforated  in  the  mid-  tdclcope. 
dleatX;aud  EFalefs  concave  mirror,  fo  fixed  by 
the  arm  or  ftrong  wire  RT,  whicli  is  moveable  by 
means  of  a  long  fcrew  on  the  outfide  of  the  tube,  a^ 
to  be  moved  nearer  to  or  farther  from  the  larger  fpe- 
culum  L/dDfiti  axis  being  kept  in  the  fame  line 
with  that  of  the  great  one.     Let  AB  reprefent  a  very 
remote  objcft,  from  each  part  of  which  illue  pencils  of 
rays,  e.  g.  c  </,  C  D,  from  A  the  upper  extreme  of  the 
objeifl,  and  11^,  i  I,  from  the  lower  part  li  ;  the  rays 
IL,  CD  from  the  extremes  croffing  one  another  be- 
fore they   enter  tlie  tube.    Thefe  rays,  fii'ling  upon 
the  larger  mirror  LD,  are  reHefted  from  it  into  tlie  fo- 
cus KH,  where  they  form  an  inverted  image  of  the 
objeft  AB,  as  in  the  Newtonian  telefcope.     From  this 
image  the  rays,  ifiTuing  as  from  an  objett,  fall  upon  die 
fmall  mirror  EF,  tlie  centre  of  which  is  at  f ;  fo  lliat 
afrer  reflcflion  they  would  meet  in  their  foci  at  QCJ_j 
and  there  form  an  trt&  image.    But  fince  an  eye  at 
tliat  place  could  fee  but  a  fmall  part  of  an  obje.5f,  in 
order  to  bring  rays  from  more  diftant  parts  of  it  into 
the  pupil,  they  are  intercepted  by  the  plano-convex 
lens  MN,  by  which  means  a  fmaller  ereil  image  is 
formed  at  PV,  which  is  viewed  through  the  menifcus 
SS  by  an  eye  at  O.     This  menifcus  both  makes  the 
rays  of  each  pencil  parallel,  and  magnifies  the  image 
PV.    At  the  place   of  this  image  all  the  foreign  rays 
are  intercepted  by  the  perforated  partition  ZZ.     For 
the  fame  reafon  the  hole  near  the  eye  O   is  very  nar- 
row.    When  nearer  objeifts  are  viewed  by  this  tele- 
fcope, die  fmall  fpeculum  EF  is  removed  to  a  greater 
diftance  from  the  larger  LD,  fo  that  the  fecond  image 
may  be  always  formed  in  PV  ;  and  this  diftance  is  to 
be  adjufted   (by  means  of  the  fcrew  on  the  ontfide  of 
the  great  tube )   according  to  the  form  of  the  eye  of 
the  fpedtator.  It  is  alfo  neceflary,  that  the  axis  of  the 
telefcope  Ihould  pafs  through  the  middle  of  the  fpecu- 
lum EF,  and  its  centre,  the  centre  of  the  fpeculum 
LL,  and  the  middle  of  the  hole  X,  the  centres  of  the  ' 

lenfes  MN,  SS,  and  the  hole  near  O.  As  the  hole  X 
in  the  fp.culum  LL  can  refliift  none  of  the  rays  ifluing 
from  the  objeft,  that  part  of  the  image  which  corre- 
fponds  to  the  middle  of  the  objeft  muft  appear  to  the 
obierver  more  dark  and  confufed  than  the  extreme 
parts  of  it.  Befides,  the  fpecidum  EF  will  alfo  inter- 
cept many  rays  proceeding  from  the  objeft;  and  there- 
fore, unlefs  the  aperture  TT  be  large,  the  objeift  muft 
appear  in  fome  degree  obfcure. 

In  the  bcft  refledling  telefcopes,  die  focus  of  the 
fmall  mirror  is  never  coincident  with  the  focus  of  the 
great  one,  where  the  firft  image  KH  is  formed,  but  a 
little  beyond  it  (with  refpeft  to  the  eye),  as  at  n  ; 
the  confequence  of  which  is,  that  the  rays  of  the  pen- 
cils will  not  be  parallel  after  refleilion  from  the  fmall 
mirror,  but  converge  fo  as  to  meet  in  points  about 
Q__yQ_j  where  they  would  form  alarger  upright  imag^ 
than  PV',  if  the  glafs  R.  was  not  in  their  way  ;  and 
this  image  might  be  viewed  by  means  ol  a  fingle  eye-  ^ 
glafs  propeily  placed  between  the  image  and  the  eye  :  j 
but  then  the  field  of  view  would  be  lefs,  and  confe- 
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Rcflfiaing   qner.tlf  not  fo  pleafant ;  for  wliich  reafon,  die  gl.ifs 
Tclcfcope.    li  is  ftill  vetiiiiied,  to  enlarge  the  fcope  or  area  ot  the 

176        fiehi. 
lumagui-        To  find  the  magnifying  power   of   tliis   tclcfcope, 
Ifing  mnkiply  the  focal  diftance  of  the  great  mirror  by  the 

power.  diftance  of  the  fmall  mirror  from  the  image  next  the 
eye,  and  multiply  the  focal  diftance  of  the  Imall  mir- 
ror by  the  focal  diftance  of  the  eye-glafs :  then  divide 
the  produifl  of  the  former  miiUipllcation  by  the  pro- 
duct of  the  latter,  and  the  quotient  will  exprefs  the 
magnifying  power. 

One  great  advantage  of  the  refleding  tclcfcope  is, 
that  it  will  aJmit  ot  an  eye-glafs  ot  a  much  (horter 
focal  diftance  than  a  refraifting  telefcope  will  ;  and 
confequendy  it  v.'ill  magnify  lo  much  the  more  :  for 
the  rays  are  not  coloured  by  refledtion  from  a  concave 
mirror,  if  it  be  ground  to  a  true  figure,  as  they  are 
by  paflhig  through  a  convex  glafs,  let  it  be  ground 
ever  fo  true. 

The  nearer  an  objefl  is  to  the  telefcope,  the  mere 
its  pencils  of  r^ys  will  diverge  before  they  tall  upon 
the  great  mirror,  and  dierefori  they  will  be  the  longer 
of  meeting  in  points  after  reflexion  ;  fo  that  the  firll 
image  KH  will  be  formed  at  a  greater  diftance  from 
the  large  mirror,  when  the  objeft  is  near  die  tele- 
fcope, than  when  it  is  very  remote.  But  as  this  inrage 
muft  be  formed  farther  from  the  fmall  mirror  than  its 
principal  focus  «,  this  mirror  muft  be  always  fet  at  a 
greater  diftance  from  the  large  one,  in  viewing  near 
objefls,  than  in  viewing  remote  ones.  And  this  is  done 
by  turning  the  fcrew  on  the  oulfide  of  the  tube,  until 
the  fmall  mirror  be  fo  adjufted,  that  the  objefl  (or 
rather  its  image)  appears  perfedl. 

In  looking  through  any  telefcope  towards  an  ob- 
jedl,  we  never  i'ee  die  objeft  itfeif,  but  only  that 
image  of  it  which  is  formed  next  the  eye  in  the  tele- 
fcope. For  if  a  man  holds  his  finger  or  a  ftick  be- 
tween his  bare  eye  and  an  objedl,  it  will  hide  part 
(if  not  the  whole)  ot  die  objeiit  from  his  view  :  But 
if  he  ties  a  ftick  acrofs  the  mouth  of  a  telefcope  be- 
fore the  obje<5l-glafs,  it  will  hide  no  part  of  the  ima- 
ginary cbjeft  he  faw  through  the  teljfcope  before, 
unlefs  it  covers  the  whole  mouth  of  the  tube  :  for  all 
die  effeft  will  be,  to  make  the  objeift  appear  dimmer, 
becaufe  it  intercepts  part  of  the  rays.  Whereas,  if 
he  puts  only  a  piece  of  wire  acrofs  the  infide  of  the 
rube,  between  the  eye-glafs  and  his  eye,  it  will  hide 
part  of  the  objed  which  he  thinks  he  fees ;  which 
proves,  that  he  fees  not  the  real  objeifl,  but  its  image. 
This  is  alfo  confirmed  by  means  of  the  fmall  mirror  EF, 
in  the  refleiling  telefcope,  which  is  made  of  opaque  me- 
tal, and  ftands  direfHy  between  the  eye  and  the  objeifl 
towards  which  the  telefcope  is  turned  ;  and  will  hide 
the  whole  objeifl  from  the  eye  at  O,  if  the  two  glalfes 
ZZ  and  SS  are  taken  out  ot  the  tube. 

Great  improvements  have  been  lately  made  in  the 
conftru(5lion  of  both  refle.5ling  and  tefraitingtelefcopes, 
as  well  as  in  the  method  of  applying  thofe  inftruments 
to  the  purpofes  tor  which  they  are  intended.  Thefe, 
however,  fall  not  properly  under  the  fcience  of 
optics,  as  fitter  opportunities  occur  of  giving  a  full 
account  of  them,  as  well  as  of  the  magic  lantern,  ca- 
mera obfcura,  &c.  under  other  articles  of  our  multifa- 
rious work.  See  Catoptrics, DioFTR I cs,  Speculum, 
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We  fliall  conclude  diis  article  with     Micm- 

'J'cK'froi.ta 
0/!  the  different    Mints    of   Mirrnfcopes  and  Tc'efci.pdy  comj.arul. 
compared  luith  cne  another;  hoiu  far  luc  may  reafmably  •■'——' 

depend  on  the  Difo'ueries  made  hy  them,  and  ivhat  hopes 
ive  }iiay  eritcilcun  of  further  Ii/ipro'vementi. 

The  advantages  arifing  from  the  ufc  of  microfcopes  Merits  of 
and  telefcopes  depend,  in  the  firft  place,  upon  their  pro-  micro- 
perty  of  magnifying  die  minute  parts  of  ohj-^fts,  fo  IcopcH  and 
that  they  can  by  that  means  bo  more  diliindlv  viewed  "-•''■•''■■"I'" 
by  die  eye  ;  and,  fecondly,  upon  tiieir  throwilig  more  '=""'1""'^ 
light  into  the  pupil  of  the  eye  than  what  is  done  \vitli- 
out  them.  The  advantages  arifing  from  the  magnify- 
ing f  ower  would  be  extremely  limited,  if  they  were  not 
alio  accompanied  by  the  latter:  for  if  the  fame  quan- 
tity ot  light  is  fpread  over  a  large  portion  of  fiirface, 
it  becomes  proportionably  diminilhed  in  force ;  and 
therefore  the  obje<fts,  diough  magnified,  appear  pro- 
portionably dim.  Tlius,  though  any  magiiitying  glafs 
ihould  enlarge  the  diameter  ot  the  objeift  10  times,  and 
confequendy  magnify  the  furface  100  times,  yet  if  the 
focal  diftance  of  the  glafs  was  about  eight  inches  (pro- 
vided this  was  pofliblc),  and  its  diameter  only  about  the 
fize  of  the  pupil  of  the  eye,  the  objeS:  would  appear  100 
times  more  dim  when  we  looked  dirous^h  die  glafs, 
than  when  we  beheld  it  with  our  naked  eyes;  and  this, 
even  on  a  fuppolition  diat  tlic  glafs  tranfmitted  all  the 
light  which  fell  upon  it,  which  no  glafs  can  do.  But  if 
the  focal  dil-lance  of  the  glafs  was  only  four  inches, 
though  its  diameter  remained  as  before,  the  inconveni- 
ence would  be  vaftly  diminilhed,  becaufe  the  glafs  could 
then  be  placed  twice  as  near  the  objedt  as  before,  and 
confequently  would  receive  tour  times  as  many  rays  as 
in  the  former  cafe,  and  therefore  we  wou'.d  fee  it 
much  brighter  than  before.  Going  on  thus,  ftill  di- 
minilhing  the  focal  diftance  of  the  glafs,  and  keep  ng 
its  diameter  as  large  as  pofllble,  we  will  perceive  the 
objeft  more  and  more  magnified,  and  at  the  fame  time 
very  diftind  and  bright.  It  is  evident,  however,  that 
with  regard  to  optical  inftruments  of  the  microfcopic 
kind,  we  muft  fooner  or  later  arrive  at  a  limit  which 
cannot  be  paifed.  This  limit  is  formed  by  the  follow- 
ing particulars,  i.  The  quantity  of  light  loft  in  pafs- 
ing  through  the  glafs.  2.  The  diminution  of  the  glafs 
itfeif,  by  which  it  receives  only  a  fmall  quantity  of 
rays.  3.  Th?  extreme  fliortnefs  of  the  focal  diftance 
ot  great  magnifiers,  whereby  the  free  accefs  of  the 
light  to  the  object  which  we  with  to  view  is  impeded, 
and  confequently  the  reflexion  of  the  light  from  it  is 
weakened.  4.  The  aberrations  of  die  rays,  cccafioned 
by  their  dilFerent  refrangibility. 

To  underftand  tlf  s  more  fif  ly,  as  well  as  to  fee  how- 
far  thefe  obftacles  can  be  removed,  let  us  fuppofe  the 
lens  made  of  fuch  a  dull  kind  of  glafs  that  It  tranfmits 
only  one  half  of  the  1  glit  which  falls  upon  it.  It  is 
evident  that  fuch  a  glafs,  of  four  inches  focal  diftance, 
and  which  magnifies  the  diameter  of  an  objcA  twice, 
ftill  fuppofing  its  own  breadth  equal  to  that  of  the 
pupil  of  the  eye,  wi'l  (iiow  it  four  times  magnified  In 
furface,  but  only  halt  as  bright  as  if  it  was  feen  by 
th«  naked  eye  at  the  ufual  diftance;  for  the  li,ht 
which  falls  upon  the  eye  from  the  ohjed  at  eight  inches 
diftance,  and  likewife  the  furface  ot  the  objeifl  in  its 
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natural  fizc,  being  both  rcprcfcntcJ  by  i,  tlic  fuif;ice 
of  the  niiitfr.iacd  objcvft  will  be  4,  and  tlic  light  which 
makes  that  magnified  objeifl  vilililc  only  2  ;  becaufe 
though  the  glafs  receives  four  times  as  mucli  light  as 
the  nuked  eye  d.;es  at  the  ufual  diflance  of  aiftindl 
vifion,  yet  one  halt  is  loft  in  pafling  through  the  glafs. 
"'he  inconvenience  in  this  refpe(ft  can  therefore  be  re- 
moved only  as  far  as  it  is  pofiible  to  increafe  the  clear- 
nefs  of  the  glafs,  fo  that  it  (hall  tranfniit  nearly  all  the 
rays  which  iall  upon  it;  and  liow  fur  this  can  be  done 
hath  not  yet  been  afcertained. 

The  fecond  obllacle  to  the  perfeflion  of  microfcopic 
glalFes  is  the  fmall  fize  of  great  magnifiers,  by  which, 
notwithftanding  their  near  approach  to  the  objefl,  they 
receive  a  fmaller  quantity  of  rays  than  might  be  ex- 
pected. Thus,  fuppofe  a  glafs  of  only  V.th  of  an 
inch  focal  diftance ;  fuch  a  glafs  would  increafe  the 
vilible  diameter  So  times,  and  the  furface  6400  times. 
If  tlie  breadth  of  the  g  al's  could  at  the  fame  time  be 
prefervcd  as  great  as  that  of  the  pupil  of  the  eye, 
whi<ih  we  lliall  fuppofe  x\ths  of  an  inch,  tlie  objeft 
would  appear  magnified  6400  tin-.cs,  at  the  fame  time 
that  every  part  of  it  would  be  as  bright  as  it  appears 
to  the  naked  eye.  But  if  we  fuppoic  that  th^s  mag- 
nifying glafs  is  only  y'„th  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  it 
will  then  only  receive  -^th  of  the  light  which  otherwife 
would  have  fallen  upon  it ;  and  therefore,  inftead  of 
comm.unicating  to  the  magnified  objedl  a  quantity  of 
illumina'iion  equal  to  6400,  it  would  communicate  on- 
ly one  equal  to  1600,  and  the  magnified  objeft  would 
appear  four  times  as  dim  as  it  does  to  the  naked  eye. 
This  inconvenience,  however,  is  ftill  capable  of  being 
removed,  not  indeed  by  increafing  the  diameter  of  tlie 
lens,  becaufe  this  muit  be  in  proportion  to  its  focal  di- 
flance,  but  by  throwing  a  great  quantity  of  light  on 
the  object.  Thus,  in  the  abovementioned  example, 
if  four  times  the  quantity  of  light  which  naturally  falls 
upon  it  could  be  thi-own  upon  the  objeft,  it  is  plain 
that  tlie  reflsftion  from  it  would  be  four  times  as  greai; 
as  in  the  natural  way;  and  confequently  the  magnified 
image,  at  the  fame  time  that  it  was  as  many  times 
magnified  as  before,  would  be  as  bright  as  when  feen 
by  the  naked  eye.  -  In  tranfparent  objeiEts  this  can  be 
done  very  effeiftually  by  a  concave  fpeculum,  as  in  tlie 
reflefling  microfcope  already  defcribed:  but  in  opaque 
ohj'^ifts  the  cale  is  fomewhat  more  doubtful;  neither  do 
the  contrivances  for  viewing  tliefe  objecls  feem  entire'.y 
to  make  up  for  the  deficiencies  of  the  light  from  the 
fmaihiefs  of  the  lens  and  flrortnefs  of  the  focus. — 
When  a  microfcopic  lens  magnifies  the  diameter  of  an . 
objcia  40  times,  it  hath  then  the  uimoft  poiCble  mag- 
nify ing  power,  vathout  dlminifhing  the  natural  briglit- 
nefs  ot  the  objefl-. 

The  tliird  obftacle  arifes  from  the  fliortnefs  of  the 
foci'l  dlftance  in  large  magnifiers :  but  in  trani'parcnt 
object?,  where  a  fufficient  quantity  of  light  is  thrown 
on  the  objeft  from  below,  the  inconvenience  arifes  at 
laft  from  draining  the  eye  which  mull  be  placed 
nearer  the  glafs  tlran  it  can  well  bear ;  and  tliis  en- 
tirely fuperfedes  the  ufe  of  magnifiers  beyond  a  certain 
de'n-ee.       . 

The  fourth  obftacle  arifes  from  the  different  refran- 
gibility  of  the  rays  of  light,  and  which  frequently  caufes 
fuch  a  deviation  irom  truth  in  the  appearances  of  things, 
that  many  people  iiave  imagined  themfclvcs  to  have 
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made  furprifing  di.coverics,  and  have  even  piibliflicd     Micro- 
tjiem  to  llie  world ;  when  in  fact  tlicy  have  been  only  fcop"--*  and 
as  many  optical  deceptions,  owing  to  the  iineijual  j-e- ^  * '-'^"'H' • 
fraiflions  of  tlic  rays.     For  this  there  fccms  to  Le  no  '"'"''"*•, 
remedy,  ex^cept  the  introdudion  of  achromatic  glaffes 
into  microfcopes  as  well  as  telefcopcs.     How  far  this 
is  praflicable,  hath  not  yet  been  tried;  but  when  thefe 
glalFes  Ihall  be  introduced  (if  futh  introduflion  is  pi  ac- 
ticable),  microfcopes  will  then  undoubtedly  have  re- 
ceived their  ultimate  degree  of  perfection,  j.g 

With  i-egard  to  telefcopes,  thofc  of  the  refrafling  DoUond's 
kind  have  evidently  the  advantage  of  all  others,  where  ami  l^Iair'i 
the  aperture  is  equal,  and  the  aberrations  of  the  rays '''■'"'^""S 
are  correfted  according  to  Mr  Doliond's  method  ;  be-  \'' '''  '^'  P" 

/-      .       •  •  1  r   „     .  1    fuprrior  to 

caule  the  image  is  not  only  more  perlcct,  but  a  much  ^n  oti;crt, 
greater  quantity  of  light  is  tranfnritted  than  what  can 
be  reflcded  from  the  befl  materials  hitherto  knowru 
Unluckily,  however,  the  imperfciftions  of  the  glafs  fet 
a  limit  to  thefe  telefcopes,  as  hath  already  been  ob» 
f.Tved,  fo  that  they  cannot  be  made  above  three  feet 
and  an  half  long.  On  the  whole,  therefore,  the  reflec- 
ting telefcopes  are  preferable  in  this  lefpecl,  that  they 
may  be  made  of  dimt-nfions  greatly  fuperior;  by  which 
means  they  can  iiotli  magnify  to  a  greater  degree, 
and  at  the  fame  time  throw  much  more  light  into  the 
eye. 

With  regard  to  the  powers  of  telefcopes,  however, 
they  are  all  of  them  exceedingly  lefs  than  wliat  we 
would  be  apt  to  imagine  from  the  number  of  times 
which  they  magnify  the  object.  I'lius,  w-Jien  we 
hear  of  a  telefcope  which  magnifies  2Co  times,  we 
are  apt  to  imagine,  that,  on  looking  at  any  diftaiit  ob- 
ject through  it,  we  Ihould  perceive  it  as  difcincflly  as 
we  would  with  our  naked  eye  at  the  200th  part  of 
tlie  diftance.  But  this  is  by  no  means  the  cafe  ; 
neither  is  there  any  theory  capable  of  dirtiling  us  in 
this  matter  :  we  mult  tlierefore  depend  entirely  on  ex- 
perience. 

The  beft  method  of  trying  the  goodnefs  of  any  te- 
lefcope is  by  obferving  how  much  farther  off  you  are 
able  to  read  with  it  than  you  can  with  the  naked 
eye.  But  that  all  deception  may  be  avoided,  it  is 
proper  to  choofe  fomething  to  be  read  where  the  ima- 
gination cannot  give  any  aiTiltance,  fuch  as  a  table  of 
logarithms,  or.fomething  which  confifts  entirely  of  fi- 
gures ;  and  hence  the  truly  ufeful  power  of  the  tele- 
fcope is  eafily  knowTi.  In  this  way  Mr  Short's  large 
telefcope,  which  magnifies  the  diameter  of  objecfts  1200 
times,  is  yet  unal>le  to  afford  fufiicient  light  for  read- 
ing at  more  than  200  times  the  diilance  at  which  we 
can  read  with  our  naked  eye.  j. 

With  regard  to  the  form  of  reflefting  telefcopes,  it-ThcGrco'o- 
is  now  pretty  generally  as;r?ed,  that  when  the  Gre- rian  tek-- 
gorian  ones  are  well  confti  ufted,  they  have  the  advan-  fcope  fipe- 
tatje  of  thefe  of  the  Newtonian  form.     One  advantage  "'^'^ 
evident  at  hrlt  light  is,  that  with  tie  Gregorian  tele-    <■        l 
fcope  an  object  is  perceived  by  lool;jng  directly  through  Newtonian 
it,  and  confequently  is  found  with  much  greater  eaie 
than  in  the  Newtonian  telefcope,  where  we  muil  look 
into  the  fide.  I'he  unavoidable  imperfeftion  of  the  fye- 
cula  common  to  b'Hh,alfo  gives  the  Gregorian  an  ad- 
vantage over  the  Newtonian  form.     Njtwithftanding 
tlie  utmoft  care  and  labour  of  the  workmen,  it  is  found 
impolnble  to  give  the  metals  either  a  perfeftly  fphsr 
rical  .or  a  pcrfeflly  parabolical  f^rm.     Hence  arifes 
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fome  indlRitiiflnefs  of  the  image  formed  by  the  great 
fpeculum,  which  is  frequently  correiflcd  by  the  little 
one,  provide  J  they  are  piopcrly  matched.  But  if  this 
is  not  done,  the  error  will  be  made  much  worfe;  and 
hence  many  of  the  Gregorian  telefcooJs  are  far  infe- 
rior to  the  Newtonian  ones;  namely,  when  the  fpecula 
have  not  been  properly  adapted  to  each  other.  There 
is  no  method  by  whi^h  the  workman  can  know  the 
fpecula  which  will  fit  one  another  without  a  tiial; 
and  therefore  there  is  a  neceffity  for  having  many 
fpecula  ready  made  of  each  fort,  that  in  fitting  up  a 
telefcope  thofe  may  be  chofen  which  beft  fuit  each 
other. 

The  briglnnefs  of  any  objeft  feeu  through  a  tele- 
fcope, in  comparifon  with  its  brightnefs  when  feen  by 
tlie  naked  eye,  may  in  all  cafes  be  eafdy  found  by  the 
following  formula.  Let  n  reprefent  the  natural  di- 
ftance  of  a  vifible  objeft,  at  which  it  can  be  diftinclly 
feen  ;  and  let  (^  reprefent  its  dillance  from  the  objeft- 
glafi  of  the  inllrument.  Let  m  be  the  maj^nifying 
power  of  the  inllrument  ;  that  is,  let  the  vifual  angle 
fiibtended  at  the  eye  by  the  objeft  when  at  the  di- 
ftance  n,  and  viewed  wiiliout  the  inllrument,  be  to  the 
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vifual  angle  produced  by  the.  iiiftriiment  as  I  to  m. 
Let  a  be  the  diameter  of  the  objefl-glafs,  and  p  be 
that  of  the  piipil.  Let  the  iiidrument  lae  fo  con- 
ftruifted,  that  no  parts  of  the  pencils  are  intercepted 
for  want  of  fufficient  apertures  of  the  intcrmcdiale 
glades.  Ladly,  let  the  light  loft  in  reflexion  or  re- 
frat'tion  be  negleiflcd. 

The  brightnel's  of  vifion  throuHi  the  inllrument  will 

be  e;;pi  effcd  by  the  fraaion_H'L   the    brightncfs    of 

mpcv 
natural  vifion  being  i.  But  although  this  fraiftion  may 
exceed  unity,  the  vifion  througii  the  inflrument  will 
not  be  brighter  than  natural  vilion.  For,  when  this 
is  the  cafe,  the  pupil  does  not  receive  all  the  light 
tranfmitted  through  the  inflrument. 

In  microfcopes,  n  is  the  nearefl  limits  of  dillincl 
vifion,  nearly  8  inches.  But  a  difference  in  this  cir- 
cumft.mce,  arifing  from  a  difference  in  the  eye,  makes 
no  change  in  the  iormula,  becaule  m  changes  in  the 
fame  proportii;n  with  n. 

In  telefcopes,  n  and  t/may  be  accounted  equal,  and 
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ABERRjriON,  theory  of, 

•^^  \\°  251.  Evils  of — remedy, 
252.  Light  dillributed  by, 
over  the  fmalleft  circle  of  dif- 
fufion,  253.  Contrary  aber- 
rations correct  each  other, 
255. 

Adains  method  of  making  glo- 
btiles  for  large  magnifiers, 
1 10. 

y^f/vW  fpeculums  mentioned  by 
Mr  Giay,  47.  Aprial  ima- 
ges formed  by  concave  mir- 
rors, 254. 

ylelhers,  fuppofed,  do  not  folve 
the  phenomena  of  inflexion, 
&c.  67. 

yf;>,  refraflive  power  of,  13, 
14.  Strongly  reflefts  the  rays 
proceeding  from  beneath  the 
lurface  of  water,  37. 

Almihert  (M.  d'),  his  difcnvc- 
ries  concerning  achromatic 
telefcopes,   17. 

Alhazcti's  difcoveries  concern- 
ing the  refraftion  of  the  at- 
nrofphere,  6.  His  conjec- 
tures about  the  caufe  ot  it, 
ih.  He  gave  the  firft  hi,it 
of  the  magnifying  power  of 
glair  s.  ih, 

Alka'in-  fait  diminifhes  the  mean 
reflation,  but  not  the  dif- 
perfive  power  of  glafs,  18. 

Ani^Ls,  refraded  tables  of,  pub- 


liflied  by  Kepler  and  Kircher, 
n"    II. 

Antomo  de  Dominis,  bifliop  of 
Spalatro,  difcovered  the  na-' 
ture  of  the  rainbow,  203. 

Apparent  place  of  objects  feen 
by  reflection,  firft  difcovered 
by  Kepler,  27.  Barrow's 
theory  refpeiling,  210.  M. 
dela  Hire's obfervations, 21  I. 
Berkeley's  hypothells  on  di- 
ftance by  contufed  vifion,  2 13. 
Objefled  to  by  Dr  Smi'.h, 
214.  The  objeelion  obviated 
by  Robins,  215.  M.  Bou-' 
guer  adopts  Barrow's  ma- 
xim, 216.  Porterfield's  view 
of  this  fubjeft,  217. 

At7nofphsre  varies  in  its  refrac- 
tive power  at  different  times, 
20.  Illumination  of  the  (lia- 
dow  of  the  earth  by  the  re- 
fraction   of  the   atmofphere, 

f  7.P-339.  &c- 

Attraffive  force  fuppofed  to  be 
the  caufe  of  rcfleclion,  176. 
The  fuppofition  o'jefted  to, 
177.  Obviated,  178.  An- 
other hypoihefis,  179.  Sir 
L^aac  Newton's  hypothefis, 
180.     Untenable,  iSi. 

Az.otit  (Ivir)  makes  an  objeft- 
glafs  of  an  extraordinary  focal 
length,  93.  On  the  apertures 
cf  relrading  telefcopes,  96. 


B. 

Bacon  (Roger),  his  difcoveries, 
n°  6,  8. 

Bacon  (Lord),  his  miftake  con- 
cerning the  poflibility  of  ma- 
king images  appear  in  tlie 
air,  26. 

Barker's  (Dr)  reflefling  mi- 
crofcope,  113. 

Barrow's  theory  rcfpefting  the 
apparent  place  of  objects, 
210.  Adopted  by  Bouguer, 
216. 

Beams  of  light,  the  phenome- 
non of  diverging,  more  fre- 
quent in  fummer  than  in  win- 
ter, 241. 

Bcaume  (Mr)  cannot  fire  in- 
flammable liquids  with  hot 
iron  or  a  burning  coal,  un- 
l:is  thofe  fubltances  be  of  a 
ivk'tte  heat,  45. 

Berkeley's  theory  of  vilion,  72. 
His  hypoihefis  concernuig 
the  apparent  place  ot  ob- 
jects, 213.  Oljjefled  to  by 
Dr  Smith,  214.  The  ob- 
jeiflion  obviated  by  Mr  Ro- 
b'ns,  215. 

Btiiocuhir  te'.efcope  invented  by 
Father  Rheita,  91. 

Blacl:  marble  in  fome  cafes  re- 
flects very  powerfully,  36. 

Blair  (Dr  Robert)  makes  an 
importarit  difcovcry,  19. 


Blair  and  Dollond's  reflciS- 
ing  telefcope  fuperior  to  all 
others,  n"  278. 

Bodies  which  feem  to  touch  one 
another  are  not  in  aftual  con- 
tact, 46.  Eight  hundred 
pounds  weight  on  every 
fquarc  inch  necelfary  to  bring 
two  bodies  into  apparent  con- 
tr.dl,  64.  _ , 

Boi'giier's  experiments  to  dif- 
cover  the  quantity  of  light 
loft  by  reflection,  33.  His 
difcoveries  concerning  the 
rcfleclion  of  glafs  and  po- 
liflied  metal,  35.  His  ob- 
fervations concerning  the  ap- 
parent place  of  objecls,  216. 
Throws  gieat  light  on  the 
fubjeft  of  fallacies  of  vifion, 
220.  Explains  the  pheno- 
mena of  green  and  blue  fha- 
dows  feen  in  the  (ky,  234, 
235.  Contrivances  for  mea- 
furing  light,  244.  Calcula- 
t'ons  concerning  tlie  light  cf 
the  moon,  24S. 

Boyle's  experiments  concerning 
the  li.ht  of  differently  co- 
loured fubilances,  28. 

Brijr;s's  folulisn  of  fingle  vifion 
with  two  eyes,  159. 

Bril i(in',  the  cut  in  diamonds 
produces      total      refle<5ticn. 


L  129. 
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Biiji'e,  curious  ?ppcar.-i;ice  of 
the  (hnlow  of  one,  n"  56. 

B'lffons  experiments  on  the  re- 
lleaion  of  li;4h%  34.  Obfcr- 
YsJ  ^reen  and  bhie  Ihadows 
in  the  (kv,  231,  233. 

Bitrn\n^-<^\^\w  of  the  ancients 
dcfcribed,  25. 
C. 

Campaiii's  telefcope,  92. 

CanJti;  rays  of  I'ght  extended 
fiom,  in  fcvcral  diieflions 
like  the  tails  of  comets,  5 1 . 

Cat  (M.  le)  explains  the  mag- 
nifying of  objefls  by  the  in- 
flexion cf  light,  68.  Ac- 
counts forthe  large  appear- 
ance ofobjeftsin  mill,  212. 
Explains  a  remarkal)le  de- 
ception of  vifion,  225. 

Chejl  (Mr)  made  the  fame  dif- 
covcry  with  Dollond  for  the 
improvement  of  refrafting 
telefcopes,  18. 

Clairaut's  calculations  refpecl- 
ing  telefcopes,   1 7. 

Cold,  why  mod  intenfc  on  the 
tops  of  moimtains,  43. 

Colours  difcovcrcd  to  arife  from 
refraflion,  15.  Suppofedby 
Dec  hales  to  arife  from  the 
inflexion  of  light,  50.  Pro- 
duced by  a  mixture  ot  Iha- 
dows, 58.  Colours  fimple  or 
compound,    196. 

Concave  glalfes,  74.  An  objeiT: 
feen  through  a  concave  lens 
is  feen  nearer,  fmaller,  and 
lefs  blight,  than  with  the 
naked  eye,  170.  Law  of 
reileclion  from  a  concave 
furfac?,  183.  Proved,  185. 
Concave  mirrors,  p.  344. 

Corrj  X  lens,  an  objefl  feen 
thro'  appears  brighter,  lar- 
ger, ar.d  more  dillant,  than 
when  feen  by  the  naked  eye, 
11°  168.  In  certa'n  circum- 
llances  it  appears  inverted 
rndpendulousinthcair,  169. 
Law  of  refleflion  from  a 
convex  furface,  184.  Proved 
malhematical'iy,  185.  Me- 
thod of  finding  the  focal  di- 
ftance  of  rays  reflected  from 
a  convex  furface,  1 89.  Con- 
vex mirrors,  p.   344. 

CoTiiau  of  bodies 'n  many  cafes 
apparent  without  being  real, 
46.  Eight  hundred  pounds 
on  every  fquare  ip.ch  necef- 
farytoproduceapparentcon- 
taft,  64.  Real  contafl  of 
bodies  perhaps  never  cbfer- 
ved,  65. 


OPT 

Cornii!,   p.   327. 

Cry/lal  hath  ihme  refraiSivc 
properties  different  from 
other  tranfparent  fabftances, 

""  39- 
Cy  indc-rs  :  experiments  by  Mi- 

r  ildi  concerning  their  llu- 

dows,  54. 

D. 

D:cplwn  In  vifion  ;  a  remark- 
able  one  explained  by  M. 
Ic  Cat,  225. 

Dechales's  obfervations  on  the 
inBe(5tion  of  light,  50. 

Defc'irtes:  his  difcov»rles  con- 
cerning vifion,  7  I .  Account 
of  the  invention  of  tele- 
fcopes,  75. 

Diamond,  the  brilliant  cut  in, 
produces  total  refleiflion, 
129. 

Dioptric  inftruments :  difficul- 
ties attending  the  conftruc- 
tion  of  them,  120.  Tele- 
fcopes why  made  folong,  95. 

D'ljlance  of  objefts,  J  3.  p.  327, 
&c.  Berkeley's  account  of 
the  judgment  formed  con- 
cerning diflance  by  confufed 
vifion,  2 1 3.  Smith's  account 
214.  Objected  to  by  Ro- 
bin's, 215.  Bouguer  adopts 
B.irrov's  maxim,  216.  Por- 
terfield's  view  of  it,   2  1 7. 

D',vhii,  a  celebrated  maker  of 
telefcopes,  92.  His  micro- 
fcope,  107. 

Z);x'f/-^/>j'beamsmore  frequent 
in  fummer  than  in  winter, 
241. 

Z)i//ani/ (Mr)  difcovers  a  me- 
thod of  correcting  the  errors 
arifing  from  refraction,  1 7. 
Hedifcoversamiftake  in  one 
of  Newton's  experiments,;'^. 
Difcovers  the  different  re- 
fractive and  difpcrfive  pow- 
er of  glaf^',  ib.  Difficulties 
in  the  execution  of  his  plan, 
p.  238.  His  improvements 
in  the  rcfradtiiig  telefcope, 
n°  99,  100.  D(jllond  and 
Blair's  refracHiing  telefcope 
fuperior  to  all  others,  278. 

Domims   (Dc)   difcovered  the 
caufe  of  the  colours  of  the 
rainbow,  203. 
E. 

Edz'jards  (Mr)  improvements 
in  the  reHefling  telefcope  98. 

Em'r;j^:rit  rays,  the    focui  of, 

found,    144. 
Equntorlal  telefcope  or  portable 
obfervarory,  102.    New  one 
invented  by  RanifJen,  ib. 
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£a/rt-(Mr)  tirft  frggeflcd  the 
thought  (jf  improving  re- 
iraoting  telefcopes,  n"  17. 
His  controverfy  with  Clai- 
raut,  &c.  ib.  His  fcheme 
for  uitroducing  vilion  by  re- 
fieiled  light  into  the  folar 
microfcope  and  magic  lin- 
tern,  116.  His  theory  of 
undulation  contrary  to  facff, 
136;  and  therefore  mifleads 
artiiis,   137. 

Eye :  the  den/ity  and  refractive 
powers  of  its  humours  firll 
afcertained  by  Scheiner,  70. 
Defcription  of  it,  145.  Di- 
menfions  of  the  infenfible 
fpot  of  it,  151.  Eyes  fel- 
dombothequally  good,  2  1  7. 
Seat  ot  vilion  in,  difpute  a- 
bout,  150.  Arguments  for 
the  retina  being  the  feat 
of  vifion  in,   152. 

Eyes,  tingle  vifion  with  two, 
1 5  8.  Various  hypo  thefes  con- 
cerning it,  159,  160,  161, 
&c.  Brightnefs  of  oiijefts 
greater  when  feen  with  two 
eyes  than  only  with  one, 
163.  When  one  eye  is  do- 
fed,  the  pupil  of  the  other 
is  enlareed,  164. 

^-  . 

Fallacies,  feveral,  of  vifion  ex- 
plained, 219.  Great  light 
throv/n  on  this  fubjeifl  by 
M.  Bouguer,  220. 

Focus,  the,  of  rays  refraifted  by 
fpherical  furfaces  afcertain- 
ed, 141.  Focus  of  parallel 
rays  falling  perpendicular 
upon  any  lens,  143.  Focus 
of  emergent  rays  found,  1 44. 
Proportional  diftance  cf  the 
focus  of  rays  reflected  from  a 
fphericdl  furface,  18!?.  iMe- 
thod  of  finding  the  focal  di- 
ftance of  rays  refleited  from 
a  convex  furface,  1 89. 

Fontana  claims  the  honour  of 
inventing  telefcopes,  79. 

Fore:,  repulfive,  fuppofed  to  be 
the  caufe  of  reflection,  174. 
The  fuppofition  objeifled  to, 

175.  Attradive,  fuppofed, 

176.  The  fuppofition  ob- 
jefled  to,  177.  The  objeflion 
obviated,   178. 

F-.iik  (Barcn  Alexander),  his 
obfervation  concerning  the 
light  in  mines,  47. 
G. 

Gali'ean  telefcope,  more  dif- 
ficult of  conilruiftion  than 
cithers,  86. 


Index. 

Galileo  m-Mle:\  ti:lefcope  with- 
out a  patern,  n'  80.  An  ac- 
coun'  ot  iiis  difcoveries  willi 
it,  81.  Wliy  called  Lyn- 
ccu";,  82.  Acco'int  of  his 
telefcopes,  83.  Was  not  ac- 
ciuaiiiteJ  Aith  tlicir-  ratio- 
nale,  84.  His  telefcope,  269. 
Magnii'ying  power  of,  270. 

Glafs  globes,  their  magnify- 
ing powers  known  to  the 
ancients,  3  Diifcrent  kinds 
of  tliem,  lb.  Table  of  the  dif- 
ferent compofitions  of  glafs 
for  correcting  tfie  errors  in 
refrafting  telefcopes,  p.  240. 
Shows  various  colourswheii 
fplit  into  tliin  lamins,  n°  3  r. 
Table  of  the  quantities  of 
light  rcfiefled  from  glafs  not 
quick-lilvcred,  at  different 
angles  of  incidence,  p,  249. 
Glafs,  multiplying,  pheno- 
mena of,  n"  256. 

Glojfis,  difference  in  their 
powers  of  refradtion  and  dff« 
perfion  of  the  light,  p.  239 

Globes    have   fliorter    Ihadow: 
than  cylinders,  n°  55.  Anc. 
more    light    in    their   fha- 
dows,   57. 

Glohul'S,  uf;d  for  microfcopes 
by  Hartfocker,  108.  Adam's 
method  of  making  them, 
1 1  I. 

Gregory's  invention  of  the  re- 
fleifting  tele!'cope,  97.  Gre- 
gorian telefcope,  275.  Mag- 
nifying power  of,  276.  Gre- 
gorian telefcope  fuperior  for 
common  ufes  to  the  Newtol« 
nian,  279. 

Grey  (Mr),  obfervailon  on 
atrial fp.culimis,  47.  Tern-. 
p  Tary  microfcopes,  112. 

Grim  ildi  iirfl  obferves  that  co- 
lours aiife  from  refraftior 
15.  Inflection  cf  light  firli 
difcovered  by  him,  p.  253. 
His  di'coveries  concerning 
inflexion,  n°  49. 
H. 

Hairs,  remat  kable  appearance 
of  their  Ihadows,  52. 

Hartfochcr's  microfcope,  108. 

Hcrfehel'i  improvements  in  re- 
flecting telefcope':,  99, 

Ijire(t/l.  de  la), his  reafon  why 
rays  of  light  feem  to  proceed 
Iri  m  luminous  bodies  when 
viewed  with  the  eyes  half 
fluir,  51.  Obfirvatious  on 
the  apparent  place  ot  ob- 
jeifts,  21 1. 

I/oot.e{DT),h'is  difcovcriescon- 
ccrnin' 


Index. 

cerning     tiie     infic<5tion     of 
light,  n°  43. 

Ihhzon,  an  nbjSift  finnr^d  in, 
appears  above  its  true  pi;  n  ■, 
166.  Extent  of  the  vH  blc 
hotizon  on  a  plane  lurhaci, 
227. 

fhri^onlal  moon.  Ptolemy's 
hypothefis  concerning  it,  y. 

Hvy^ens  greatly   improviis   the 
telefcopes    oif   Schelncr  and 
Rheita,    89.      Improves  the 
Newtonian  teleicojie,  373. 
I. 

y,!nfen    (Z;\chanas%    the    firft 
inventor    of   telefcopes,    77 
.      and  78.     Made  the  tirft  mi- 
crofci.pe,   105,   lofi. 

Imaiies,  Lord  Bacon's  miilake 
concerning  the  puffibility  c>f 
niakin;;  tl.eni  appear  in  the 
air,  26.  Another  miftake 
on  the  fame  fiibjidt  by  Vi- 

"  teilio,  ib.  B.  Piiita's  me- 
thod of  producing  this  ap- 
pearance, lb.  Kircher's  me- 
thod, ib.  Images,  aerial, 
formed  by  concave  miiror*, 
259. 

Jinpiif;  doubtful  if  it  has  ever 
;,  ■  been  obfirved,  66. 
' Iitc'hi  ncp,  ratio  of  the  fine  of  to 

tl'.at  of  refrai^ion,   126. 
'hicid  lit    velocity,    increafe    of, 
diniininies  rcfniftion,    130. 

Inf.cQion  of  light,  difcoveiies 
concerning  it,  p.  253.  Dr 
Piooke's  difcoveiies  con- 
cerning it,  n°  48.  Giimald.'s 
obfervationf,  49.  Dichalc's 
obrervat'ons,  50.  K'ev.'ton's 
difcoveries,  52.  Mjr.ildi's, 
53,  54.  Probably  produced 
by  the  fan".e  forces  with  re- 
flexion and  refraiflion,  631 

Jav^rji'.n,  a  curious  initarce  ci 
it    obferved    by    Mr    Grey, 

47- 

Jrriii/ia.iorit  of  the  fun's  light 
ap[ieaiing  through  the  in- 
teriliccs  of  the  clouds,  y  6. 
p.  337,  &c.  Converging  <  b- 
iVrvedby  Dr  Smith,  n"  238. 
Explained     by    him,     2^9. 

■    Not  obferved  by  ir.ojn-li^ht, 

2.iO. 

fatelltes  dlfccvereJ 
by  Janfen,  78.  By  G-;Uc>s 
and  called  by  liim  Medic:an 
pdintts,  Si. 

K. 

Kepler     firft      difcovered     the 

true  reafon   of  the  apparcrc 

jlace  of  objeifts  fetu  by  rfc- 

fleifting   mirrors,    z-".      His 

Vol.  XIII. 
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fioii,  n"  69. 
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difeoveries    concerning 
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VI- 

Improved  (he 
conllrudion  of  tclcfccp.'s-, 
84,  87.  His  method  firft 
pat  in  pradice  by  tjchciaer, 
88. 

Kuchcr    attemptel    a  rational 
theory  of  refradion,  11. 
L. 

Lead  increa'es  the  difptrfive 
power  of  giafs,  17. 

Lciifcs,  their  effefts  firft  dif- 
covered by  Kepler,  88. 
Lenfes,  hov/  many,  143. 
Tne  focus  of  parallel  rays 
faUin:^  perpendicular  upon 
any  lens,  143.  Convex,  an 
objcft  feen  through,  appears 
laiger,  brighter,  and  more 
d'ltaiit,  than  by  the  naked 
eye,  i68.  In  fome  cir- 
cnmftances  it  appears  in- 
verted, and  pendulous  in  the 
air,  169.  An  objedt  feeii 
through  a  oncave  lens  is 
fecn  nearer  fmaller,  and  lefs 


ed  I>y  impjtigiiig  on  thj  fo-^ 
liJ  parts  of  bodi;s  at  the  firft 
furfacc,  172.  N'>r  at  the 
fijcond,  173.  L'gl-.t  con- 
fift^  of  fcveral  (orts  of  co- 
loured rays  dL-tercntly  re- 
frangible, 194,  ReflL'dleJ 
light  differently  refrangible, 
iQj.  Boiiguir's  cop.trivan- 
ces  for  meafuring  light,  244. 
Thefe  inftruments  meafuie 
only  the  intenfity  of  light,- 
245.     Great  variation  of  the 
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i^earer  and  liri;htfr  than 
feen  by  the  naked  eye 
n"  iGn. 
M.l-jil'e  (Mr),  his  obfervatioHi 
on  the  heating  of  brdics  by 
^'S'^f'  43-  Difcovers-  that 
bodies  which  fee.-n  to  touch 
a'e  mt  in  adlual  coma  ft, 
45.  Eic|>laii!s  a  ciiriotis  phe. 
n  >menon  of  vifidn,  2  2(J. 
Exphlns  x\\s  phcnwaiena  or 
green  and  blue  Ihadowi.  in 
(he  fky,  234. 


//V^/ofthemoon  at  diffjrent    Mich.ll's      (Mr),      calcalation 
aitjtudes,  246.     V.iri.uion  in        of  the  light   of  the  moon, 

2  JO. 
Micrrjfcopcf,  their  hiftory,   107. 
Midi  by  Jmfcn,   106.     B/ 


different  parts  of  the  difks 
Of'  the  fan  and  pl.r.iets,  247. 
Bougner's  calculations  coa- 
cernuig  the  light  of  the 
n.ioon,  248  Dr  Smith's, 
249.  _  Mi;  Michell's,  250. 
Denlity  r,f,  in  different  points 
of  refrudion,  254. 

nephriticum,    remark- 
ible  properties  of  its  infufio  i, 


L:gnum 


29. 

bright,  than  with  the  naked  Lines  can  be  feen  under  fmaller 

eye,   170.        _  angles  than  fpots,   and  why, 

Luuwenho.-k's  VMCXO^copi;,    109.  157. 

Light,  its   phenomena  difficult  Liquid    fubftances     cannot    be 

to     be    accounted    for.      i.  fired  by  the  foLir  rays  con- 

Difcovered  not  to  be  homo-  centratfd,  44. 

geneal,      16.     Quantity     of,  Longfightedr<ef!,  ijj. 


refleiftid  by  diderent  fib 
ftar.ces,  40.  Quantity  of  it 
absorbed  by  plaitcr  of  Paris, 
41.  By  the  moon, /i.  Ob- 
Icrvatiuns  on  the  manner  in 
which  bodies  are  heated  by 
it,  43,  No  heat  produced 
by  it  on  a  tranfp.irent  me- 
dium, unlefs  it  is  itflected 
from  the  furfacf,  ib  New- 
ton's experiments  vhich  re- 
fped  to  its  inflcdion,  52. 
Refl.ded,  refiafled,  and  in- 
fleded  by  the  fame  forces, 
63,  Different  opinions 
concerning  the  iiature  of, 
121.  It  iifnes  in  ftrai^-ht 
lines  fiom  each  point  of 
a  kiininc.usfuiface,  122.  la 
w'hat  cafe  tlie  ra)S  of  lij^ht 
dcfci  ibe  a  curve,  1 24.  Its 
motion  accelerated  or  re- 
tarded by  refradicn.  127. 
Light  of  ail  kinds  fu'ojed 
to  the  fame  laws,  132.  'i'jie 
law  c;f  refr.idii  n  when  light 
palfes  out  o!  one  tranfpartnt 
body  into  another  contigu- 
ous to  it,  133.  Some  por- 
tion of  light  always  reflcd- 
ed  from  tranfparert  bodie-, 
171.     Li;'!it  \i   not  lefied- 


M. 

Magic     lantern,     INI.     Eulci's 

■  attempt  to  introduce  vifion 
by  reficded  light  into,  116. 

Magnitudes  of  obji.ds,  J  3.  p. 
327,  &c. 

Mairan  (M.),  his  olf.rvati^-ins 
on  the  IidLction  of  ll^hr, 
59- 

Miiraldi's  difc.:vcries  concern- 
ing the  inflcdion  of  light, 
53*  54>  SS-  Further  pur- 
lues  Grir/ialdi's  and  Sir  I. 
Newton's  experiments,  50, 
57.  liis  experiments  viili 
a  n.ixlure  ot  coloured  ilra- 
dows,  58. 

Martin's  (Mr)  improvement 
of     the     folar     microfiope, 

"  117- 

Mimrolycus,  his  difcoveiies, 
9.  69- 

Mi-izius  (Abbe),  attempts  an 
expiaiuuion  of  the  pheu^- 
niena  (f  green  and  blue 
fliadov.'s     feui    in    ilie  .fkv, 

MeJia,  the  \ ..;  ;..".o  .,j-,  ..  ^ranc-s 
of  1  bj  ds  througii  diffeienr, 
ftitcd  and  inveiiigated,  165. 
An  pbjed  feen  ihrou-h  a 
pi.iue"     ii;tdiuii),       a;.pcars 


Divini,  IC7.  By  Hartfiic- 
ker,  108.  i3y  Leeuwenhcck, 
109.  By  Wllfon,  no. 
Adam's  method  of  making 
globules  for  large  magnifiers, 
iir.  Temporary  micro- 
fcopes,  by  Mr  Grey,  :iz. 
Dr  Barker's  reflcding  mi- 
crofcope,  113.  Smith's  re- 
fl-d'ng  micro.cope  fuperior 
to  all  others,  114.  Solar 
microfcopes  and  that  for 
opaque  ohjed-;,  nj.  Mr 
Ealer's  fcherr.e  <if  intrq^'u- 
cing  vilinn  by  refleded  light 
into  the  foJar  micrcfcops: 
and  magic  lantern,  ri6. 
Martin's  improvement,  117. 
Di  Torrt's  extraordinary 
magnifying  in'crofcope,  118. 
Cmiid  n  t  be  ufed  by  M.- 
Eaker,  119.  Microfcoptj, 
compnund  ufe  of  itveral 
lenles  in,  260.  Dr  STiith's, 
magnilying  power  of,  261, 
Eafy  method  rl  afcertaining 
t!  e    magnifying-    .power    of, 

262.  Further  cbf,-rvations 
on  the  magnifying  powvr  of, 

263.  Table  >  f  the  magni- 
fying powers  of  ghjfTcs  uled 
j'l,  ib.  Solar,  inagnifyiiig 
power  of,  264.  Merits  i.f, 
compared  with  the  telefcope, 
277. 

Mi.es    better     iil'iminaled 
cloudy  than  in    clear 
ther,  47. 

Mirrors,  §  2,  p.  3  13,  ic.  Siz-: 
of,  in  \vh  ch  a  man  may  ico 
his  whole  image,  n'lj  7.  Why 
three  or  tour  images  of  ob- 
j^ds  are  feen  in  plane  m.r- 
rors;  2j8.  Asrial  images 
formed  by  concave  mirrors, 
2  59- 

Mj},  accotir.t  of  ilisLrgr.e.'s 
Z  z  -  0/ 


wea- 
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of  objcds  in,  Ij  M.  le  Cat, 
u=>  212. 
Mcvn,    Maruldi's    miftake   con- 
cerning the  ihaiow  of  it,   56. 
Why     vifible    when     tcitiiil/ 
cclipfed,     242.        Why     the 
moan     appears     duller    when 
eclipfed  in  her    perigee  than 
in  har  apogee,    243.     Grcut 
variation  oi  the  light  c/f  the 
moon   at    different    altitudes, 
246.     M.  Bouguor's  calculi- 
tions  concerning  the  light  of, 
748.     Dr  Smith's,  249.     Mr 
Michell's,   250. 
Mrticn    produced    without    im- 
pulfe,    65,    66.      Motion    of 
light  accelerated  or  retarded 
by  refia(5tion,   127. 
Nu'tlplymg  glafs,     §    1.   p.    342, 
5:c.  Phenomena  of,  n®  256. 
N. 
Netxiton    (Sir    Ifaac)    his  difco- 
very  concerning  cr>lours,   16. 
Miftaken  in  one  of  his  expe- 
riments   18.     His   difcoveries 
concerning    the    infieflion    of 
light,   52.     Theory  of  retrac- 
tion objedled  to,    134.     Thefe 
objeiSions    are    the    necefiary 
confequcnces  of    the    theory, 
and  therefore  confirm  it,   135. 
Reflefting       telefcope,      273. 
Magnifying    power    of,    274. 
Inferior  to  Gregorian,   279. 
yo'U^  (Abbe)  cannot  fire  Infiam- 
mable  liquids  by  bu  ning  glaf- 
fes,  44. 

O. 
OljeUs  on  tlie  retina  of  the  eye 
appear  inverted,  146.  Wny 
feen  upright,  147.  An  ob- 
jeft  when  viewed  with  both 
eyes  does  not  appear  double, 
becaufe  the  optic  nerve  is 
infenfible  of  light,  148.  Pro- 
ved by  ei-periirents,  149. 
Seen  with  both  eyes  bright- 
er than  when  feen  only  with 
one,  163.  The  various  ap- 
pearances of  objects  feen 
through  diitcrent  media  fta- 
ted  and  invelligaled,  165. 
An  objeft  fituaied  in  the 
horizon  appears  above  its 
true  pVane,  166.  An  ob- 
jeft feen  through  a  plane 
medium  appears  nearer  and 
brigliter  than  fee  a  by  the 
naked  eye,  167.  Objeft  feen 
throu'^^h  a  convex  lens  ap- 
pears lar<.'er,  brighter,  and 
more  diftant,  i68.  In  fome 
circumftances  an  objeft  thro' 
a  ccnve*  Icus  appears  invert- 
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ed  and  pendulous  in  the  air, 
169.  Barrow's  theory  re- 
fpefting  the  apparent  place 
of  objefts,  210.  M.  de  la 
Hire's  obfervations,  21;. 
M.  le  Cat's  account  of  the 
largencfs  of  dji{ls  in  mi  ft, 
212.  Why  cbjdts  feen  from 
a  high  building  appear  fmal- 
ler  than  ihey  are,  218.  Dr 
Porterfield's  accnunt  of  ob- 
jefts appearing  to  move  to  a 
giddy  perfon  uhen  they  are 
both  al  reft,  221.  Wells's 
account,  222.  Upon  what 
data  we  judge  vifiblc  objtP.s 
to  be  in  motion  or  at  red, 
223.  lixperiiiients  to  afcer- 
tain  it,  22  |. 
Ohjett  ghiires,improvedby  Dol- 
lond,  17,  and  by  Blair,  19. 
Obfervalory    (Portable).      See 

Equitorial  Tehfcope. 
Opale  objefts,  microlcope  for, 

115. 
0/'//c  nerve  infenfible  of  light; 
and  therefore  an  objeft  view- 
ed by  both  eyes  is  not  feen 
double,  148.  Proved  by 
experiments,  149. 
0/>//V(^/inft)umcnts,  Seft.  iv.  p. 

342,  &c. 
Optics  (the  firft  treatife  of)  by 
Claudius  Ptolenixus,  4.   \'i- 
te^io's  treatife.  7.    Tieatife 
attributed  to    Euclid,    24. 
Definition  of  the  theory  of 
optics,  p.  278. 
P. 
Pi?/-.-. .'/<■/ rays  tailing  perpendi- 
cular upon  any  lens,  th.e  fo- 
cus of,  found  n°  143. 
Parhelion,   p.  327. 
Pltt.ie  medium,  an  objeft  feen 
through  appears  nearer  and 
brighter  than  by  the  naked 
eye,  ri°  167. 
Plane  furfaces,  laws  of  refrac- 
tion in,  140.     An  objeft  fi- 
tuated  in  the    horizon   ap- 
pears above  its  true  plane, 
166.     Extent  of  the  vidble 
horizon  on,   227. 
Planets,    more    luminous     at 
their  edges  than  in  the  mid- 
dle 01  their  difks,  41,  247. 
P!ai:s.    Maraldi's  exi-eriiiieiits 
cor.cerning  their    ihadowb, 

Poita  (Joannes  Baptifle)  his 

difcovericE,  10. 
Partcrfie'd' s  ftdution  of  f.ncile 

vifon  with  t\\o  eyes,   iCo. 

Of  the  judging  of  the  di- 

liance  of  objefts,  217,  218. 


I     c     s. 

Fallacies  of  vifion  eiplain- 
ed,  218.  Porterfield's  ac- 
count of  cibjefts  -.'ppcaring 
to  move  to  a  gidd/  perfon 
when  they  are  both  at  reft, 
221. 

Primary  rainbov/  never  greater 
than  a  femicircle,  and  why, 
207.  Its  col  urs  flronger 
than  ihofe  of  the  fecondary, 
and  ranged  in  contrary  01- 
d-r,  209. 

Prlfms  in  fome  cafes  lefleft  ?s 
llrongly  as  quickfilver,  39. 
Why  the  ima:;eof  the  fun  by 
heterogeneous  rays  paQing 
thro'  a  prifm  is  oblong,  197. 

Ptolemy  firft  treated  of  refrac- 
tion fcientifically,  4. 
R. 

Ralnhow  (knowledge  of  the  na. 
ture  of)  a  m  dern  difcovery, 
201.  Approach  towards  it 
by  Fletcher  of  Breflaw,  202. 
The  difcovery  of  m  ide  by 
An:onio  de  Daminis  bifh  ip 
of  Spalatro,  203.  Truecaufe 
of  its  colours,  204.  Pheno- 
mena of  the  rainbow  explain- 
ed on  the  principles  of  Sir 
1.  Newton,  205.  Two  rain- 
bows feen  at  once,  206.  Why 
the  arc  of  the  pri;nary  rain- 
bow is  never  gre.uer  than  a 
femicircle,  207.  The  fecon- 
d  iry  rainbow  produced  by 
two  refleftions  and  two  re- 
fraftions,  208.  Why  the  co- 
lours of  the  fecondary  rain- 
bow are  fainter  than  thofe  of 
the  primary,  and  ranged  in  a 
contrary  order,  209. 

R.'.r,\fde:i  s  (Mr)  new  equatorial 
telefcope,  ic2. 

Ra\'s  of  light  extinguifhed  at 
the  furface  of  tranfparent 
bodies,  38.  Wliy  they  feem 
to  proceed  from  any  lumi- 
nous objeft  when  viewed 
with  the  eyes  half  ihut,  51. 
Rays  at  a  certain  obliqui- 
ty are  whol  y  reflcfted  by 
tranfparent  fubftances,  128. 
The  f  cus  of  rays  refraft- 
ed  by  fpherical  furfaces  at 
cenained,  141.  The  fo- 
cus of  parallel  rays  falling 
perpendicularly  Ujion  any 
lens,  143.  Emergent  rays, 
the  foctis  of,  found,  144. 
Rays  proceeding  from  one 
point  and  filling  on  a  para- 
bolic concave  faiface  are  all 
r.'Htftied  from  one  point,  187. 
Proportional  diflance  oi  the 


Index. 

focus  of  rays  reflcfted  from 
a  ipherical  fu;facc,  168.  fc;- 
veral  forts  of  coloured  ray  . 
difi'trently  1  e'ringible,  194. 
WV.^-  the  iniaj^e  of  the  lun 
b/  heteri  geneous  rayi  paf- 
fmg  through  a  prifm  is  ob- 
long, 197.  Every  homoge- 
nial  riiy  is  rcfrafted  accord, 
ing  to  one  and  the  fame  ruie, 
200. 

P^eflcO-d  light,  table  of  its  quan- 
tity U  om  diflferent  fubftances^ 
40. 

Rfjljclln^  telefcope  of  Newt  on, 

273.  Magniiyin^  power  of, 

274.  Improved  by  Doliond 
and  Blair,  fuperior  to  all  O- 
thers,   278. 

Reft. {lion  of  light,  opinions  of 
the  ancients  concerning  it, 
23.  Bouguer's  experiments 
concerning  the  quantity  of 
light  loft  by  it,  33.  Method 
of  afcettaining  the  quantity 
loft  in  all  the  varieties  of  re- 
fi.ftion,  ih.  BufFon's  expe- 
riment! on  the  fame  fubjeft, 

34.  Bouguer's  difcoveries 
concerning  the  reflcftiun  of 
glafs,  and  of  poliflicd  metal, 

35.  Great  diiference  of  the 
quantity  of  liglit  reflefted  at 
different  angles  of  incidence, 
36  No  refleftion  but  at 
the  furface  of  a  medium,  43. 
Is  not  produced  by  impul  e, 
65.  66,  Rays  at  a  certain 
obliquity  are  wholly  reflec- 
ted by  tranfparent  fubftance., 
328.  Total  refleftion  pro- 
duced by  the  brilliant  cut  in 
diamonds,  129.  Some  por- 
tion of  light  always  reflec- 
ted from  tranfprent  bodies, 
171.  Light  is  not  reflefted 
by  impinging  on  the  folid 
p  irts  of  bodies  at  the  firft 
furface,  172,  ror  at  the  fe- 
cond,  173.  Fundamental  law 
of  refleftion,  182.  Laws  (  ', 
from  a  concave  furface,  18^. 
From  a  convex,  184.  Thefe 
preceding  propjfitions  pro- 
ved mathematically,  185. 
Reflefted  rays  from  a  fphe- 
rical furface  never  proceed 
from  the  fame  point,  1S6. 
Rays  proceeding  from  one 
point  and  falling  on  a  para- 
bolic concave  furface  are  all 
reflefted  from  one  p(;int,  i  ■  - 
Proportional  diftance  of  t: 
focus  of  rays  reflefted  from 
a  fpherical  furface,  1S8.  Me- 

thoc 
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thoj  of  findin:^  th-:  focril  di- 
ft.ince  of  rays  reHeded  from 
a  convex  furfnce,  189.     The 
appearance  of  objc^fts  reflei5t- 
ed  Irom  pl.me  i'urfaccs,   190. 
from     convc.v,      191,     tr^m 
concave,     192.     The    appa- 
reiit  magnitude  ot  an  objeift 
feen  by  a  rtfleftion  from  a 
concave  furfacc,     193.     Re- 
flefted    lijjht    dilferently  re- 
frana;ible,  195. 
Refradin^  telefcopes  impi-oved 
by  MrDollond,  17.     15y  Dr 
Blair,    19.     Magnify  in  pro- 
portion to  their  lengths,  271. 
Imperfcdions   in,   remedied, 
272. 
Rejraffion,    known    to  the   an- 
cients,   2.       Its    law    difco- 
vered  by  Snellius,   ir.     Ex- 
plained  by    Defcartes,      12. 
Fallacy    of     his   hypothefis, 
13.      Experiments     of     the 
Royal     Society     for    deter- 
mining the  refraiSive  pov\ers 
of  different    fubftances,     ih. 
M.  de  la  Hire's  experiments 
on    tlie     fame     fubj'.-ift,     ib. 
Refrai^Vion  of  air  accurately 
determined,      13,    14.     Mif- 
take  of   the     Academy     ot 
Sciences   concerning  the  rs- 
fra(51ion    of     air,      13.     Al- 
lowance    for   refraclion     in 
computing     the     height    of 
mountains,    firlT;  thought  ot 
by     Dr     Hooke,     14.     Mr 
DoUond    diicovers     how  to 
correift    the    errors    of  tele- 
fcopes   arifmg    from  refrac- 
tion,    17.      The     fame  dif- 
covery  made  by  Mr  Chert, 

18.  Important  dftovery  of 
Dr   Blair    for  this  purpole, 

19.  Refraiftion  defined,  123. 
Phenomena  cf  refraction 
folved  by  an  attradive 
power  in  the  medium,  125. 
Refraiftion  explained  and 
illurtrated,  pages  279,  280. 
Ratio  of  the  line  ot  inci- 
dence to  the  fuie  of  refrac- 
lion, n*^  1 26.  Retradion  ac- 
celer.ites  or  retards  the  mo- 
tion of  light,  127.  Rc- 
fraflion  dimi  ifhes  as  the 
incident  velocity  increafes, 
130.  Rt-fraiTLon  of  a  ftar 
greater  in  the  evening  than 
in  the  morn  ng,  131.  Laws 
of  icfr<iftion  v/hcn  ligiit  paf- 
fes  nut  of  o.  e  trar.i'parent 
body  into  another  contiiiu- 
ous  to  it,  ^33.     The  New- 
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Ionian    ther:ry  of  rcfra^ftion 

objei^ed    to,      134.      Which 

obj.;'.1ions,    as    they  are  the 

necellary     confequer.ces      cf 

tii;it  theory,  contirm  \{,   135. 

I^iws  of  refraction  in  plai  e 

furfaces,    140.     The     focus 

cf  rays  relraded  by  fpheii- 

cal  furfaces  afceitained,  141.     5',6(?r/-l'ightednefs,  155. 

Light 


ing  and  evenings,  236.  An- 
otlicr  kind  oi jJjtido'ws,  237. 
Ilhimination  of  tiie  Jl.ad;iu 
of  the  earth  by  the  rcir.ic- 
tion  of  the  atmofpherc,  §  7. 
p.  339,  &c. 
Sh.irl's  (Mr)  equatorial  telc- 
fcope,  li®  102. 
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confills  of  feveral 
forts  of  coloured  rays  dif- 
ferently refrangible,  194. 
Retlefted  light  ditferently 
retrangible,  195.  Every 
homogeneal  ray  is  refraifled 
accordingto  one  and  the  lame 
rule,  200. 

Re'ui's  folution  of  Tingle  vifion 
with  two  eyes,  i6i- 

R'pujivf  force  llijipofed  to  be 
the  caufe  of  retleftion,  174. 
Objefted  to,  17^.  Ann. 
ther  hypothcGs,  179.  Sir 
Ilaac  Newton's,  180.  Un- 
teiiable,  181. 

Rcli?nx  ot  the  eye,  o'ljecls  on, 
inverted,  146.  Why  feen 
up.ight,  147.  When  viewed 
not  feen 
the    optic 


with      both    eyes, 
doiib'e     becaufe 


nerre  is  inienfible  of  light, 
148.  Arguments  for  tlie 
retina's  being  the  feat  of  vi- 
fion, 152 

Ri.vila's  telefcope  improved  by 
Huygcns,  89.  His  binocu- 
lai  t.'lefcope,  91. 

Ro'/m's      (l!vlr)      objeflion     to 
Smith's  account  of  the  appa- 
rent place  of  obje>;is,  215. 
S. 

Saturn's  ring  difcovered  by 
Galileo,  81. 

SecoKd.iry  rainbow  produced  by 
two  reflecliuns  and  two  re- 
fraiftions,  208.  Its  colours, 
why  fainter  than  thole  of  the 
primary,  and  ranged  in  con- 
trary order,  209. 

Scheiner  completes  tl;e  difcove- 
ries  concerning  vifion,  70. 
Puts  the  imorovements  of 
the  telefcope  by  Kepler  in 
practice,  88. 

Shudo-.iis   of     bodies,     obfcrva- 

tions    conccining  them,  48,    S^os  of  the  fan  difcovered  by 


Si);  concave  figure  of,  §  4. 
p.  324.  &c.  Extent  ol'tlie 
vifible  horizon  on  a  plane 
furtace,  n"  227.  Why  a  long 
row  of  objeds  pppears,  cir- 
cular, 228.  Wli/  the  con- 
cavity of  the  Iky  appears 
lefs  than  a  fcmicircle,  229. 
0|)inions  of  t!ie  ancients  re- 
fpeding  the  colour  of  the 
fky,  230.  Green  fhadovs 
obfsrved  by  M.  BulFon,  231. 
Blue  ihadows  ot.ferved  by 
him,  232.  The  phenome- 
ni  explained  by  Abbe  Ma- 
ze is,  233.  By  Melville  and 
B.»u;;uer,  234.  Cuiious  ob- 
fervations  relative  to  this  fub- 
jefl,  235. 
Sm.th's  (Mr  Caleb)  prop  fal  to 

ihorten  telefcopes,  loi. 
Smtch's  (Dr)  reficiflmg  micro- 
fcope  fapc:i  r  to  all  others, 
114.  Account  ot  the  appa- 
rent place  of  objcds,  214. 
Obje(5led  to,  215.  Con- 
verging irradiations  of  the 
fun  obferved  and  explained 
by,  238,  239.  He  never 
obferved  them  by  moon- 
light, 240.  Diverging  beams 
more  trequent  in  lunimer 
than  in  winter,  241.  Cal- 
culation concerning  the  light 
of  the  moon,  249.  His  mi- 
cr.  tcope  magnitying  power 
of,  261. 
Solcir  microfcope,  115.  Mr 
Euler's  attempt  to  intro- 
duce vifion  by  reflefted  light 
into  the  fular  microfcope, 
116.  Mai  tin's  improvement, 
:  1 7.  Magnifying  power  ot^ 
264. 
Sp,~Bjc!es,    when  firfi  invented, 


49,  52.  Green  ihadov.'s 
obl^rved  by  Buffon,  231. 
Blue  ones,  232.  Explain- 
ed by  Abbe  Mazeas,  2:53. 
Explained  by  Melville  and 
Bouguer,  234.  Curicus  ob- 
ferv.itions  relative  to  this 
fubjeol,  23  c.  V>\\ie  fiiidonvs 
net  -coafined    to  the  moni- 


Crahleo,    81.      Not  feen  un- 
der ]^o  I'mall  an  angle  as  line?, 

S.'ars,  twinkhnrr  of,  explained 
by  Mr  Michel!,  21.  By 
Mi'.fchenbroek,  22.  By  other 
philolbphcrs,  it.  A  mo- 
mentary change  of  colour 
obfei-vable  in  li.m.e  (lars,  ili. 
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Why  vifiblc  by  day  at  tho 
bottom  ol  a  wed,  32.  How 
to  be  obferved  in  the  day- 
time, 103.  The  refVadioH 
of  a  ftar  greater  in  the 
evening    than  in  th.e  mora- 

Sun,    image    of,    by   heteroge- 
neous   rays  palling  through 
a  prifm,  why  oblong,    197. 
The  image  of,  by  limple  and 
homogeneous    light,     circu- 
lar, 198.     Variation  of  light 
in  different  parts  of  the  fun's 
dillc,  437. 
Surfaces  of  tranfparent    bodies 
have     the    property     of    ci- 
tinguiiliing  li;;ht,  and  why, 
38.     Suppo'isd   to  confill  cf 
imall  traijfpartnt  planes,  40, 
41,    42.     Laws    of    refrac- 
tion in   plane  furfaces,   140. 
The  focus   of  rays  refracted 
by  fpherical   furfjces    afcer- 
tained,  241.     Refleaed  rays 
from  a  fpherical  furface   ne- 
ver proceed  fiom  the  lama 
point,     186.      The    appear- 
ance of  objefts    from   plane 
furlaces,     190.     From  con- 
vex,  191.     From     concave, 
192.      The  apparent  magni- 
tude of  an  object  feen  by  re- 
fl-Clion  frcm  a  concave  fur- 
tace,  193. 
"Tclefcijpes,     diffL-rent     compofi- 
lions  of  glafs  for  correcting 
the   faults   of   the  refraclin;; 
one?,    18.     DT;a  tes's     ac- 
count   of    the    invention   of 
them,   75.     Other  acccuntr, 
76.     Borellus's  account  pro- 
bably   the     true     one,     77. 
The     firll     one      exceeding 
good,  78.     Fontana  claims 
the  honour  of  the  invention, 
79.       Galileo      made      one 
without     a      pattern.      So. 
His      difcoveries     on     this 
head,  3 1.     From  which  he 
acquired   the   name  of  Lyn- 
ceus,    82.       Accouat    of  his 
telefcope';,      83.       Rationale 
of  tiie  telefcope    firll    diicj. 
vered  by  Kepler,  S4.    Realim 
of  the   eff;Jls   c\   telex:)fcs, 
85.     Galilean    telefcope  di.- 
ficult    of   conilruflibn,    86. 
Telefci  pes      improved      by 


Kepler, 


His    meth;  d 


firll  praiftifed  by  Schciner, 
83.  Huyg-ns  improves  the 
telefcopes  of  Scheiner  and 
Rheita,  89.  Vifion  ino:t 
Uiilinci  in  ihe  Galilean  one*;. 
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90.  Rheiti's  b'nccular  tc 
l.-fcope,  ii°9i.  Telefcopescf 
Carniiani  and  Divini,  92. 
Azout  makes  a  telefccpe  of 
:in  extraordinary  foc:illcnglh, 
93.  Tekfcopes  ufcd  with- 
out tubes,  94.  Dioptric 
telcfcopes  wliy  fo  Ion?,  95. 
On  th:  apertures  of  refract- 
ing telefcopef,  96.  Hifto- 
ry  of  the  leflt-fling  tele- 
fccpe, 97.  Mr  Edft'gid's 
impiovemenls  in  it,  9l'>. 
Hcrithel'iimprovements,99. 
Ilr  Dollond'b  improvement?, 
ICO  Mr  Smith's  propofal 
to  ilicrtcn  telefcopes,  loi. 
The  equatorial  telefcope, 
102.  liow  to  obferve  (iars 
in  the  day-lime,  103.  Mr 
lipinus's  propofal  for  bend- 
ing the  tubes  of  telefcopes, 
lO-(.  Tehftoj^e,  aftronc- 
niical,  265.  Magnifying 
pover  of,  266.  Inverts  cb- 
jedts,  267.  C(  mnicn  rcfraft. 
ing,  (hows  cbjeifts  erect,  268. 
Galilean  telefcope,  269. 
Miii;nifying  power  of,  270. 
Rehafting,  magnify  in  pro- 
portion to  their  length,  271. 
Their     imperftflicns    reme- 
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died,  n°  272.  Riflecllnj  te- 
lefcope of  Newton,  273. 
Magniljing  power  of,  274. 
Gregorian  telefcope,  275. 
Magnifying  power  of,  276. 
Met  its  of,  compared  with 
inicrofcope,  277.  Refract- 
ing tclefcrpes  improved  by 
DoUond  and  Blair,  fuperior 
to  all  others,  278.  Grego- 
rian telefcope  luperior  for 
comnio'.i  iifes  to  the  New- 
tonian, 279. 

T!:in  flutes;  Mr  Boyle's  ac- 
count of  the  colours  obfer- 
vable  in  them,  30.  Dr 
Hook's  account,  31. 

Torre  (F.  di),  extracrdinary 
magnifying  inicrofcope,  1 13. 

Tvur  (M.  de),  his  obfervations 
on  the  inflexion  of  light, 
60.  The  hypothecs  by 
which  he  accounted  for  the 
phenomena,  61  Unfalis- 
fadlory  and   ill-founded,  62. 

T ran/parent  bodies,  a  portion 
of  light  always  reileiflsa  from, 
171. 

V. 

Variation  of  the  intenfty  of  at- 
tradion  acd  repulfion  un- 
known,   i?S.      The  law  of 


I 


s. 


variation  in  t?.e  action  of 
many  particles  different  fiom 
that  of  one ;  but  may  be 
known  if;"/  be  known,  139. 
Variation  of  the  light  of  tne 
moon  at  different  altitudes, 
246.  In  difi'cicnt  parts  of 
the  diflis  of  the  fun  and  pla- 
nt-ts,  247. 

V'lfible  objjcfts  how  judged  to 
be  in  motion  or  at  reit,  223. 
Curious  experiments  10  al- 
certain  it,  224.  \'irible  ho- 
rizon on  a  plane  furface,  ei:- 
tent  of,  227. 

Vifton:  its  nature  firfl  difco- 
vercd  by  Maurolycus,  9. 
Dilcoverles  concerning  it, 
p.  264,  &c.  Seat  of,  difpute 
about,  150.  Dinienfions  of 
the  fpot  in  the  eye  where 
there  is  no  vifion,  1 5 1 .  Ar- 
guments for  the  retina's  be- 
ing the  feat  of  vifiori,  152. 
Vifion  bright  and  obfcure, 
153.  Diltinift  at  diiftrent 
diUance',  154'  Leafl  angle 
ofvdion,  156.  Of  fingle  vi- 
fion with  two  eyes,  158. 
Briggs's  folution,  192.  Por- 
tcrficid's  160.  Pvcid's  i6x. 
AVcUi's  162.     Vi;ion  more 


Index. 

tliftin<fl  in  homcgcneal  than 
heter  igeneous  lijht,  i;''  199. 
Several  fallacies  of  vifion  ex- 
plained, 219.  Great  1  ght 
throv/n  on  this  fubjeft  by 
M.  Bnugner,  220,  A  re- 
markable d';cep!tQn  explai;i- 
cd  by  M.  le  Cat,  225.  C  1- 
rious  phenomenon  explained 
by  Mr  Melvilic,  226. 

Viti'lio's  difcoveries,  7. 
U. 

Uiuhlathn,   Euler's  theory  of,. 
contrary  to  faifl,    13(5;  and 
mifle.ids  arrifis,  137. 
W. 

Water  in  feme  cafes  iefie<5ls 
more  powerfully  than  quick- 
filver,  36.  Table  of  ths. 
quantity  of  light  refiedled 
from  it  at  different  angles, 
p.  249.  Remarkably  ftrong 
refieiti-n   into    it   from  air, 
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IFcIL'i  folution  of  fmgle  vifion 
with  two  eyes,  102.  Ac- 
counts for  objefts  appearing 
to  move  to  a  giddy  perfon 
when  at  red,  222. 

JVhhc  bodies  refleft  more  light 
than  others,  28. 

Wi ■foil's  microfcope,  no. 


Oj'timrtes, 
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OPTIM^TES,  one  rf  the  divifions  of  the  Roman 
people  oppofed  to  popiihires.  It  is  not  eafy  to  afcertaia, 
tlie  charaanrillic  differences  betwixt  thefe  two  parties. 
Some  fay  the  optirnates  were  warm  iupporters  of  the 
dignity  of  the  chief  maglRrate,  and  promoters  cf  the 
grandeur  of  the  ftate,  who  cared  not  if  tlie  inferior 
niembcrs  fuffered,  provided  the  commanding  powers 
were  advanced  :  Whereas  th«  populares  baldly  flood 
up  for  the  rights  cf  the  people,  pleaded  for  larger  pri- 
vileges, a-id  laboured  to  bring  matters  nearer  to  a  le- 
vel. In  fiio:t,  they  rel'embled,  according  to  this  ac- 
count, vhe  court  a:id  ccuiiiry  parlies  aG.ongfl  the  peo- 
ple (if  Great  Britain. 

Tully  fays,  that  the  optirnates  were  the  befl  citizens, 
who  wiflied  to  deferve  the  approbation  of  the  better 
fort ;  and  that  the  populares  courted  the  favour  of  the 
populace,  not  fo  much  confidering  what  was  right,  as 
what  would  pleafe  the  people  and  gratify  their  own 
\hirllof  vain  glory  and  empty  applau'e. 

OPTIO,  an  officer  in  the  Reman  army,  being  an 
sHlftant  <  r  lieutenant  to  every  centurion.  The  opiio 
was  fo  called  bccaufe  lie  wa.s  the  choice  cr  option  of 
the  ctntuiion  in  latter  times;  at  ftrft,  hov>-ever,  he  had 
been  chof'en  by  the  tribune,  or  chief  commander  of 
the  legion.  Thefe  api'.oncs  are  alio  fometimes  called 
(iccaiturioiies  and  tergiiluSorej  ;  the  laft  name  was  given 
them  bfcaufe  their  pod  was  in  the  rear  of  the  compa- 
ny. Some  authois  make  mention  oi  fui-ofliones  orlub- 
lieutenants. 
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It  is  proper  however  to  add,  that  options  were  not 
peculiar  to  the  camp,  but  were  alio  ufed  in  a  vi.i"icly 
of  ether  oflices  of  life. 

OPIION,  the  power  or  f  iculty  of  wifhing  or  chcof- 
ing;  or  the  choice  a  perfon  makes  of  any  thing. 

When  anewfuftragan  bifhi'pis  confecrated,  the  arch- 
bifhop  of  the  province,  by  a  cullomary  prerogative, 
claims  the  collation  of  the  firfl  vacant  benefice,  or  dig- 
nity, m  that  fee,  accoroing  as  he  fhall  choofe  ;  which 
clii.ice  is  called  the  archbifbop's  cpt':on. 

But  in  cafe  the  bifliop  dies,  or  is  iranflated,  before 
the  prefent  incumbent  ol  the  promotion  thofen  by  the 
archb!fhop  ihall  die  or  be  removed,  it  is  generally 
fopiiofed  that  the  option  is  void  ;  inafmnch  as  the 
granter,  fingly  and  by  himfelf,  could  not  convey  any 
right  or  title  beyond  the  term  of  his  continuance  in 
tliat  fee.  A  Tid  il  ihe  archbiihop  dies  before  the  avoid- 
ance Ihall  happen,  the  right  of  filling  up  the  vacancy 
fhall  go  to  his  executors  or  adniiniifrators. 

OPITNTIA,  a  fpecies  of  cafln? ;  fee  Cactus.  The 
fruit  of  the  opuntia  is  remi^rk.ible  lor  colouring  the 
juices  of  living  animals,  though  it  appears  not  to  be 
poilonous  or  even  hurtful  to  the  body.  In  a  letter 
from  Charlerton  in  South  Carolina,  which  was  pub- 
lished in  the  50th  voluir.e  of  the  PJiiiofophical  Tianf- 
adlions,  the  author  wiites  thus : — "As  you  delir^d, 
I  tried  the  effutSs  of  the  prickly  pear  in  clearing  the 
urine.  A  few  days  after  your  letter,  I  went  down  to 
one  cf  the  iflands,  ;ind  gathered  fon.e  of  the  fiuir, 
'  '  and 
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ar.d  gave  four  of  the  pears  to  a  cliilcl  cf  il.rce  3-cars  ci 
age,  and  fix  pears  to  one  of  five.  The  next  morning 
I  examined  the  mine  of  both,  and  it  appeared  of  a 
'  Tery  lively  red  colour,  as  il'  tavt-wine  had  been  mixed 
with  WAter.  I  gave  likewife  (Ix  pears  to  a  negro- 
wench,  who  was  fyckling  an  infant,  and  ftriflly  for- 
bade her  to  put  the  child  to  her  l)rc,ill  for  fix  or  eight 
hours;  and  then  taking  fonie  ot  her  milk  in  a  tea- 
cup, and  fetting  it  by  for  fome  hours,  the  cream  had 
a  reddifli  luRre,  though  it  was  very  faint."  From 
the  fame  letter  we  Icain,  that  the  prickly  pear  grows 
in  great  abundince  about  Carolina;  and  alfo  that 
the  cochineal  infcfts  are  found  upon  it,  though  no  at- 
tempt, that  we  know  of,  hns  hitiierto  been  made  to 
cure  them  for  ufe  as  the  Spaniards  do. 

OR,  the  French  word  for  gold,  by  Vi-hich  this  me- 
tal is  exprelled  in  heialdry.  In  engraving  it  is  deno- 
ted by  fmall  points  all  over  the  field  or  bearing.  It 
may  be  fuppofed  to  fignify  of  itltll,  gen^rojity,  f[>!tn- 
(lor,  or  filiJily  ;  according  to  G.  Leigh,  if  it  is  com- 
pounded with 

Gul.  ~|  _.  r Courage. 
Azu.  I  -.  I  Truft. 
Vor.  \  ^S,  \  Joy. 
Piir.  I  Si  I  Charity. 
Stb.  J  '"  [Conftancy. 
ORA,  in  antiquity,  was  a  term  equivalent  to  an 
ounce  ;  but  it  has  been  much  debated  among  our  an- 
tiquaries, whether  the  ora,  the  mention  of  which  fo 
often  occurs,  was  a  coin,  or  only  money  of  account. 
Dr  Hickes  obferves,  that  the  mode  of  reckoning 
money  by  marks  and  orjs  was  never  known  in  Eng- 
land till  after  the  Danifli  fertlements ;  and  by  ex- 
amining the  old  numnnilary  eftimates  among  the  prin- 
cipal Gothic  flates  upon  the  B.iltic,  it  sippears,  that 
the  ora  and  foliJ.us  were  fynonimous  terms,  and  that 
the  ora  was  the  eiglith  part  of  the  mark.  Fioni  feve- 
ral  of  the  Danilh  laws,  it  likewife  appears,  that  the 
Danifh  ora,  derived  by  corruption  from  aureus,  was 
the  ijime  as  the  Frank  folidus  of  twelve  pence.  At  a 
weight,  the  ora  was  regarded  as  the  uncia  or  unit, 
by  which  .the  Danifli  mark  was  divided  ;  and  in 
Doomfday-book  the  ora  is  ufed  for  the  ounce,  or  tlie 
twelfth  part  of  the  nummulary  Saxon  pound,  and  tlie 
fifteenth  of  the  commercial:  as  a  coin,  it  was  an  au- 
reus, or  the  Frank  folldiis  cf  twelve  pence.  And 
■from  the  accidental  coincidence  of  the  Frank  aui  eus 
with  the  eighth  part  of  their  mark,  the  Danes  pro- 
bably took  occafion  to  give  it  the  new  name  of  ora. 
There  was  another  ova  mentioned  in  the  rolls  of  the 
27th  of  Kenry  III.  the  value  of  which  vi-as  fixieon 
pence  ;  and  this  was  probably  derived  from  the  half 
mancus  of  the  Saxons.  Such,  in  all  appearance,  w-as 
the  original  of  thefe  two  oras  ;  as  there  were  no  aurei 
of  that  period,  to  ^\•hich  tV.cfe  two  denominations  of 
money  of  fixteen  and  tv/elve  pence  can  poffibly  be 
aferibsd.  It  is  obfen'cd  farther,  that  the  name  ora 
diftinguifhes  the  gold  coins  in  feveral  parts  of  Eu- 
rope to  this  day.  The  Portu?uefe  moidore  is  nothing 
elfe  but  moeda  d'oro,  from  the  Lati\i  inomiti  de  atiro  ; 
the  Fiench  Lauis  d'rres  come  from  the  fame  ufe  cf  the 
v/ord,  and  owe  their  appellation  to  the  ora.  Sec 
Clarke  on  Coins. 

ORACH.     Sec  Atp.iplex. 

V.'i d Orjicb.     See  Chenopodium. 

CHi^CLE,  amor.g  the  lisaihens,  was  the  anfwer 


vliirh  the  gods  vere  fuj  pofcd  to  give  to  ilir.fe  \%}io 
C'lnfuhcd  them  upon  any  affair  of  inipottance.  Ir  Is 
alfo  ufi:d  for  the  god  who  was  thought  to  give  the  an- 
fver,  and  for  the  place  where  it  was  given. 

The  credit  of  oracles  was  fo  great,  that  in  all  doubts 
and  difpulcs  their  determinations  were  held  fjcred  and 
inviolable:  whence  vafi  numbers  fl.^cked  to  them  for 
advice  about  the  management  of  their  affairs;  and  no 
bufincfb  of  any  ccnfequencc  was  undertaken,  fcarce 
aiy  peace  C(jncluded,  any  war  waged,  cr  any  new 
f  rm  of  government  indituVcd,  without  tlie  advice  and 
approbation  o!  feme  oracle,  'i'lie  anfwers  were  ufually 
1;  iven  by  the  intervention  of  the  pried  or  priellcfs  of 
the  god  who  was  confulted  ;  and  generally  exprefled 
in  inch  dark  and  unintel!igii)le  phrafes,  as  miglit  be 
eafily  wrefted  to  prove  the  truth  of  the  oracle  what- 
ever was  the  event.  It  is  r.ot,  therefore,  to  be  won- 
dered at,  that  the  priefts  who  delivered  iliem  were  in 
the  higheft  credit  and  efleem,  nnd  that  tiiey  managed 
this  reputation  fo  as  greatly  to  promote  their  own 
paiticular  advantage.  They  accordingly  allowed  no 
man  to  confult  the  gods,  before  he  had  offered  coflly 
faciifices,  and  made  rich  prelents  to  them.  And  to 
1  eep  up  the  veneration  ior  their  oracles,  and  to  pre- 
vent their  being  taken  unprepired,  they  admitted  per- 
fons  to  confult  the  gods  cnly  at  certain  ftated  times  ; 
and  fometlrnes  tliey  were  i^i  cautious,  that  the  great- 
elf  pcrf  >uages  could  obtain  no  aiifwer  at  alL  Thus 
/.lexander  himfelf  was  peremptorily  denied  by  the 
Pythia,  or  priellefs  of  Apollo,  till  flie  was  by  down- 
right force  obliged  to  afcend  the  tripos  ;  when,  being 
unable  to  refifc  any  longer,  fh:  cried  out,  Thvi  art 
!i:v',ncible :  and  thefe  words  were  accepted  inlkad  of  a 
farther  oracle. 

Of  the  ambiguity  of  oracles,  the  following,  out  of 
a  great  many  examples,  may  be  mentioned.  Crefus 
having  received  from  the  Pythonefs  this  snfwer,  That 
by  palling  the  liver  Halys,  he  would  dellroy  a  great 
empire  ;  he  underftocd  it  to  be  the  empiie  of  his  ene- 
my, whereas  he  deftrcyed  his  own. — The  oracle  con- 
fulted by  Pyrrhus  gave  him  an  arfwer,  which  might 
be  equally  underftood  of  the  victory  of  Pynhus,  and 
the  viiTtory  of  the  Romans  his  enemies  : 

Aio  ts,  MciJa,  Ronmnos  vincere  pojfe. 

The  equivocation  lies  in  the  ccnftruiffion  of  the  La- 
tin tongue,  which  cannot  be  rendered  in  Englifli. — 
The  Puh'uefs  adviied  Cicefus  to  guard  againft  the 
mule.  The  king  of  Lyd'a  underftood  notlilng  of  the 
oracle,  which  denoted  Cyrus  deicended  from  two  dif- 
ferent nations ;  from  the  Medes,  by  Mandana  his  mo- 
ther, the  daughter  of  Attyages ;  and  from  the  Perfians, 
by  his  fatlitr  Cambyfes,  whofe  race  was  by  iix  lefs 
grand  and  illuftrious. — Nero  had  for  anfwer  from  the 
(rack  of  Delphos,  th.at  ieventy-three  might  prove  fa- 
til  to  him.  He  believed  he  was  fafe  irom  all  danger 
till  that  age ;  but,  finding  himfelf  deferted  by  every 
f  ne,  and  hearing  Galba  proclaimed  emperor,  who  v. us 
73  years  of  age,  he  was  fenfible  of  the  deceit  of  tlie 
oradc. 

When  men  began  to  be  better  intlrufled  by  the 
lights  philofophy  had  infroduced  into  tlie  world,  the 
f.  He  oracles  inihifiMy  loft  tiieir  credit.  Chryfippns 
fiHcd  an  entire  volume  with  falfe  or  doubtf;!]  caclis. 
Ocr.omaus,  to  be  revenged  of  fome  oiacle  that  had 
deceived  him,  made  a  conipilalion  of  otatles,  to  {liow 
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Oradf.  their  ric1!cnlo\is  vanity.  Enfe'.lus  has  prefti'ved  fome 
'~'^-^~~~  f"rai';mciits  of  this  criticifm  on  oracles  by  Oenoinaus. 
*'  I  mlj^ht  (fays  Origen)  have  recourfe  to  th;  autho- 
rity ot  Arillctle  and  the  Peripatetics,  to  ir.ake  the 
Pythonels  mucli  lurpe<ftcd  ;  I  mi;;ht  extract  from  the 
writings  of  Epicurus  and  his  fedtators  an  aliun- 
dance  of  things  to  difcredit  oracles  ;  and  I  migl.t  (how 
that  the  Greeks  themfelves  made  no  great  account  of 
them." 

The  reputatiran  of  oracles  was  greatly  lefTened  when 
they  became  an  artifice  of  politics.  Themiftocle"!, 
■with  a  defign  of  engaging  the  Athenians  to  quit 
Athens,  and  to  emhark,  in  order  to  be  in  a  better 
condition  to  refift  Xerxes,  made  the  pythonefs  deliver 
an  oracle,  commanding  them  to  take  refuge  in  wooden 
walls.  Demollhenes  faid,  that  the  Pythonefs  P/}}/i/>- 
fiftd ;  to  fignify  that  fhe  was  gained  over  by  Philip's 
prefents. 

The  ccfTation  of  oracles  is  attefted  by  fever.il  pro- 
fane authors  ;  as  Strabo,  Juvenal,  Luran,  and  others. 
Plutarch  accounts  for  it,  by  faying,  that  the  t)eae- 
fits  of  the  gi'ds  are  not  eternal  as  themfelves  are  ; 
or  that  the  genii,  who  prefided  over  oracles,  are  I'ub- 
ie>5l  to  death  ;  or  that  the  exhalations  of  the  earth  had 
been  exhauftcd.  It  appears  that  the  laft  reafrn  had 
been  alleged  in  the  time  of  Cicero,  who  ridicules  it 
in  his  fecond  book  of  Divinati  n,  as  if  the  fpiiit  of 
prophecy,  fuppofed  to  be  excited  by  fubtcrraneous  ef- 
fluvia, had  evaporated  by  length  of  tim.e,  as  wine  or 
pickle  by  being  long  kept. 

Suidas,  Nicephorus,  and  Cedrenus,  relate,  that 
Augulhis,  having  confuked  the  oracle  of  Delphns, 
could  obtain  no  other  anfwcr  but  this:  "The  He- 
brew child  who"i  all  the  gods  obey,  drives  me  hence, 
and  fends  me  back  to  hell  :  get  out  of  thij  temple 
Avitliout  fpcaking  one  wcrd."  Suidas  adds,  that  An- 
guflus  dedicated  an  altar  in  t]ie  Capitol,  wivh  this  in- 
Icription,  "To  the  eldeft  Swn  of  God."  Notwith- 
(landing  thefe  teftimonies,  the  anfwer  of  the  oracle 
of  Delphos  to  Auguftus  feems  very  fufpicious.  Ce- 
drenus cites  Eufebius  for  this  oracle,  which  is  not 
now  found  in  his  works ;  and  Auguftus's  peregri- 
nation into  Greece  was  18  years  before  the  birth  of 
Chrift. 

Suidas  and  Cedrenus  give  an  account  alfo  of  an  an- 
cient oracle  delivered  to  Thulis,  a  king  <  f  Egypt,  wliich 
they  fay  is  well  authenticated.  The  king  having  con- 
sulted the  oracle  (^f  Serapis,  to  know  if  ihcre  ever  wa=, 
or  wi  uld  be,  one  fo  great  a<  himfelt,  received  this 
anfwcr:  "  Firil,  God,  next  the  Word,  and  the  Spi- 
lit  with  them.  They  .ire  equally  eternal,  and  make 
but  one,  \\h'  fe  power  will  nevci  end.  But  thou,  mor- 
tal, go  hence,  and  think  that  the  end  of  the  life  of  man 
is  uncertain." 

Van  Dale,  in  his  tre^i'.ife  of  oracles,  does  not  be- 
lieve that  they  ceafcd  at  the  ci'ming  of  Chrift.  tie 
relates  fevervil  examples  of  oracles  cor.iu'ted  till  the 
death  of  Theodofius  the  Great.  He  quotes  the  laws 
of  the  emperors  Therdofius,  GratWrn,  and  Valentin'an, 
sgainft  thife  who  confulted  coracles,  as  a  certain  proof 
that  the  I'uperllitim  of  oracles  Hill  fubfliled  in  the  time 
of  thofc  tnipcr  rs. 

According-  to  t,t!:cri,  the  opinion  v?  thofe  who  be- 
I'cve  that  dsjmons  had  no  fiiaie  in  the  oracles,  and 
that  the  coming  of  the  Me.liah  na.le  no  change  in 


them,  and  the  contrary  opinion  of  thofe  who  pretend 
that  the  incarnatiim  of  the  Word  inapofed  a  general 
filcncc  on  all  oracles,  fliould  be  equally  rejefted.  They 
allege,  th.it  two  forts  of  oracles  ought  to  be  diltin- 
guilhcd  :  the  one  dictated  by  the  fpirits  of  darknefs, 
who  deceived  men  by  theif  obfcure  and  doubtful  an- 
fwers  ;  the  other  the  pure  aitifice  and  cheat  of  the 
priet^s  of  falfe  divinities.  As  to  the  oracles  given  out 
by  demons,  the  reign  of  Satan  was  deflroyed  by  the 
coming  of  tlie  Savi<mr  ;  truth  fliut  the  mouth  of  lies  ; 
but  Satan  continued  iiis  old  craft  among  idolaters. 
All  the  devils  were  not  forced  to  filcnce  at  the  fame 
time  by  the  coming  of  the  MelTiah  ;  it  was  on  parti- 
cular occafions  that  the  truth  of  Chrifliar.ity,  and  the 
viituc  of  Chriftians,  impofed  filence  on  the  devils.  St 
Athanafms  tells  the  Pagans,  that  they  have  been  wit- 
nelfes  themfelves  that  the  fign  of  the  crofs  puts  the 
devils  to  flight,  hleuces  oracles,  and  diflipates  enchant- 
ments. This  power  of  fdencing  oracles,  and  putting 
the  devils  to  flight,  is  alfo  attefied  by  Arnobius,  Lac- 
tantius,  Prudentius,  Minutius  Felix,  and  feveral  others. 
Their  tellimony  is  a  certain  proof  that  the  coming  of 
the  MelFiali  had  not  impofed  a  geaeial  fdcnce  on  ora- 
cles. 

Plutarch  relates,  that  the  pilot  Thamos  heard  a 
voice  in  the  air,  crying  out,  "  The  great  Pan  is 
dead  ;"  whereupon  Euiebius  obferves,  that  the  ac- 
counts of  the  death  of  the  daemons  were  frequent  in 
the  reign  of  Tiberius,  whm  Chri.l:  drove  out  the 
wicked  I'pirits. 

Tne  fame  judgment,  is  is  faid,  may  be  pa/feJ  on 
oracles  as  on  pufjefions.  It  was  on  particular  occa- 
fions, by  the  div  ine  permdTion,  that  the  Chriftians  call 
out  devils,  or  filenccd  oracles,  in  the  prefence,  and 
even  by  the  contefhon,  of  the  Pagans  themfelves.  A  nd 
thus  it  is  we  Ihould,  it  feems,  underlfand  the  pafTages 
ol  St  Jerom,  Eufeliius,  Cyril,  Theodoret,  Prudentius, 
and  other  authors,  who  f.iid  that  the  coming  of  Chrift 
had  impofed  filence  on  the  oracles. 

As  to  the  iecond  fcrt  of  oracles,  which  were  pure 
artifices  and  cheats  if  the  priefts  of  falfe  divinities, 
and  which  probably  exceeded  the  number  of  thofe 
that  immediately  proceeded  from  demons,  th.ey  did 
not  ceafe  till  idolatry  was  abolilhed,  though  they  had 
loll  their  credit  for  a  confiderabie  time  before  the 
coming  i^f  Chrift.  It  was  concerning  this  more  com- 
mon and  general  fort  of  oracles  th  -t  Minutius  Eelix 
faid,  they  began  to  difcintinue  their  reffonfes,  ac- 
cording as  men  began  to  be  more  polite.  But,  how- 
ever  oracles  were  decried,  in  po.lors  always  found 
dupes,  the  groilell  cheats  having  never  failed. 

Daniel  difcovered  the  impullure  of  the  priefts  of 
Bel,  who  had  a  private  vi'ay  nf  getting  into  the  temple 
to  take  avi'ay  she  offered  meats,  and  who  made  the 
king  believe  that  the  idol  confumed  them. — Mu;  dus, 
being  in  love  with  Paulina,  the  e! dell  of  the  priefteifes 
of  His,  went  and  tuld  her,  that  the  god  Anubis,  be- 
ing paffionately  fond  cf  her,  commanded  her  to  give 
him  a  meeting.  She  was  afterwards  fhiit  np  in  a 
dirk  room,  where  her  lover  Muudus,  whom  fhe  be- 
lieved to  be  the  god  Anubis,  was  concealed.  This 
iiopcllure  iiaving  been  difcovered,  Ti!)er!u3  ordered 
th'  fe  deteft'.ble  prielts  and  pT^iefteffes  to  b:  crucified, 
and  with  them  Idea,  Mundus's  tree-woman,  who  had 
conJufted  the  whole  intritnie.      He  alfo  commanded 
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Oracle,     the  temple  of  IHs  to  lie  levplkil  wit'.i  tlie  ground,  and 
"         lier  ftatue  to  hi  ihiovvn  iii;')  the  Tilie''  ;  and  ;4S  to 
Mundus,  he  contcated  hinilcH"  with  lending;-  him  into 
banifhment. 

Theophilus,  bifli  p  of  Alexnndria,  not  only  de- 
ftroyed  the  t<;mples  of  th?  fnl.'e  «<)ds,  but  dif  overed 
the  clieats  of  tlie  priefts,  by  fliowin'^'  thaf  the  ftiitiies, 
fomcof  which  were  of  lir-ifs,  on  J  others  of  wood,  were 
hoU  iw  within,  and  led  into  dark  pafl'i!5es  made  in  the 
w.iil. 

Lncian,  in  difcoverins:  the  inip.'ftures  of  the  falfe 
proplict  Ale.vaiidcr,  lays,  that  the  orarles  were  chielly 
afraid  of  the  fubt  hties  of  the  Epicureins  and  Chrilli- 
ans.  Tilt  falfe  propl-.et  Alexander  f'nietinies  ftiu;ned 
himfelf  fe  zed  with  a  divine  fury,  and  by  ineans  of  the 
herb  fopewort,  wiiich  he  chewed,  frothed  at  ihc  mouth 
in  fo  extraordinary  a  manner,  that  the  ignorant  people 
attributed  it  to  the  ftrenj^th  of  the  god  lie  was  p'>f 
felfed  by.  He  had  1  mg  before  prepared  a  head  of  a 
dragon  made  of  linen,  which  opened  and  Ihnt  its 
mouth  by  means  of  a  horfe-hair.  He  went  by  night 
to  a  place  where  the  foundations  of  a  temple  were 
digging  ;  and  having  found  water,  either  of  a  fprinq;, 
or  rain  that  had  fettled  there,  lie  hid  in  it  a  goofe- 
egg,  in  which  he  had  inclofed  a  little  ferpent  that  had 
been  juft  hatched.  The  next  day,  very  early  in  the 
morning,  he  came  quite  naked  into  the  ftreet,  having 
only  a  fcart  about  his  middle,  holding  in  his  hand  a 
fcythc,  and  tolling  about  his  hair  as  th;  priefts  of  Cy- 
bele ;  then  getting  a-top  of  a  high  altar,  he  faid  that 
the  place  was  happy  to  be  honoured  by  the  birth  of  a 
«;od. — Al'terwards,  running  down  to  the  place  v.'here 
he  had  hid  the  go  ife-ege;,  and  going  into  the  water, 
he  began  to  fmg  the  praifes  of  Apollo  and  j^fcula- 
pius,  and  to  invite  the  latter  to  come  and  fliow  h'mfclf 
to  men.  With  thefe  words,  he  dips  a  bowl  into  the 
water,  and  takes  out  a  myft'.-rious  egg,  which  had  a 
god  inclofed  in  it;  and  when  he  had  it  in  his  hand,  he 


ncved  cake  in  tlu-ir  hands,  an  I  defcended  Into  tlicfub-  Oracle, 
tf  T  inc  u  chamber  bv  a  narrow  paflaue.  Here  it  i»'as  "  ^ 
tliat  futarity  was  unfolded  to  them,  either  by  vifions 
or  extraordinary  founils.  The  i-eturn  from  tlie  cave 
was  by  the  fame  paiTage,  but  the  perfons  confultinjj 
were  otdiged  to  walk  bacVv/ards.  Th.y  generally 
came  out  aftonifhed,  melarwholy,  and  dejefted  ;  hence 
the  proverb,  ^x  Tjio^mvick  yf,«*/TfiT-ji.  The  priefts  on 
their  return  placed  them  on  an  elevated  feat,  called 
//■(■  fe^if  of  Aliiemofvnc,  wh-re  an  accnint  was  taken 
of  what  they  had  fcen  and  heard.  They  we-e  then 
conduifled  to  the  chapel  'f  I'l-oJ  Genius  by  their  com- 
panions, wh'rc,  byd^yrees,  th;y  recovered  their  ufu.il 
compf'fure  and  chcerfulnc-f-. 

Befidcs  thefe  three  principal  oracles  of  Greece,  it  is 
prop  'r  to  take  notice  of  that  of  Amphiarau  i  at  Oro- 
pius  in  Attica.  It  was  fo  called  from  Amphiaraus, 
the  fon  of  Oicleus,  a  man  fldlled  in  magic,  the  ir.tcr- 
pretation  of  dreams,  &c.  and  who  after  his  deuih  v.'us 
deified  and  delivered  oracles  in  a  temple  erefled  to 
Ins  divinity.  (See  Amphiaraus.)  They  who  ap- 
plied to  him  for  information,  were  to  purify  them- 
felves,  offer  facrifice,  faft  twenty-four  hours,  abltaia 
from  wine  two  davs,  and  make  an  oli;ring  of  a  ram 
to  Amphiarau>; ;  on  the  ilcin  of  wliich  they  were  to 
fleep,  and  fee  their  deftiny  in  a  dream.  Nearthe  temple 
was  Am;">hiarau<;'s  fountain,  which  was  facred,  and  the 
waters  of  it  forbidden  to  be  ufeJ  for  ordinary  pur- 
pofes. 

At  Dclos  alfo  there  was  an  oracle  of  the  Dehaa 
Apollo:  in  Milefia  was  that  of  the  Eranchidce,  v.ifh 
others  of  lefs  note,  which  require  not  a  particular  de- 
fcription,  fuch  as  that  of  the  camps  at  Liaceda;mon, 
that  of  Nabarcha,  that  of  Chryfopolis,  thatof  Claros 
in  Ionia,  that  of  Mal'os,  that  of  Patarea,  that  of  Pella, 
that  of  Pbafellid-'s,  that  of  Smope,  that  of  Orpheus's 
head,  &c. 

Tnoiigh  the  Romans  confuhed  the  Grecian  oracles 


began  '.o  fay  thathe  held  jEfculapius.     Whi'ift  all  were    upon  nuny  occafions,  and  had  few  oracle?  in  their  own 


eager  to  have  a  fight  of  this  fine  myftery,  he  broke  the 
egg,  and  the  little  ferpent  ftarting  out,  twifted  itfe'.f 
about  his  fingers. 

lliefe  examples  fhtnv  clearly,  that  b^th  Chriftians 
and  Pagans  were  fo  far  agreed  as  to  treat  x}.-ie  greater 
jvjmber  oi  oracles  as  purely  human  inipoftures. — That, 
in  faft,  ALL  of  them  were  fo,  will  be  concluded  by 
thofe  who  give  equal  credit  to  dzmoniacai  infp'iralicn, 
and  dimoniacal  pGjfeJfxn.  The  noft  ancient  oracle 
vas  that  of  Dodcna  (fee  Dodcna);  but  the  moft 
famous  was  that  of  Delphi,  to  wliich  article  we  alfo 
refer  for  further  particulars  on  this  fubje<S,  fo  f;imous 
in  Pagan  antiquitj".  Another  celebrated  t  ne  was  the 
oracle  of  Trophonius,  in  the  neighbourliood  of  Leba- 
dia,  a  city  of  Bceolica,  which  was  held  in  high  ellima- 
tion.  It  received  its  name  from  Trophonius,  brother  of 
Agamedes,  wlio  lived  in  a  fuljterraneous  dwelling  nea? 
Lebadia,  and  pretended  to  tlie  faculty  of  foretelling 
future  events.  He  died  in  his  cave,  and  was  deified 
as  an  oracular  god.  This  oracle  ov/ed  its  reputation 
to  one  Saon. 

Thofe  who  repaired  to  this  cave  for  information, 
were  required  to  offer  certain  facriiices,  to  anoint 
themfelves  with  oil,  and  to  bathe  in  a  certain  river  ; 
They  were  then  clothed  in  a  linen  robe,  took  a  ho- 


country  ;  yet  we  mufl  not  omit  mentioning  the  Cu- 
msan  oracles,  which  v/ere  delivered  by  the  Sibyl  of 
Cumx.  For  an  account  of  the  Sibyls,  fee  the  article 
Sibyl.     See  alfo  D^mon  and  D.-emoniac. 

We  have  hitherto  only  confidered  the  oracles  of  falfe 
gods,  of  which  there  was  a  far  greater  number  than 
our  limits  permit  us  to  obferve,  and  before  cither 
Greeks  or  R  imans  had  rifen  to  any  diftinAion.  Ora- 
cle is  in  facred  hiftory  f  imetiraes  ufed  for  the  mercy- 
feat,  or  the  cover  of  the  ark  of  the  covenant ;  and  by 
others  it  is  taken  for  the  fanftuary,  or  for  the  moll  holy- 
place,  wheiciii  the  ark  was  depnfited. 

Among  the  Jews  we  may  dillinguilh  feveral  forts  of 
real  oracles.  They  had  firft:  oracles  that  were  delivered 
■u'roa  voce  ;  as  when  God  fpake  to  Mofes  face  to  face, 
and  as  one  friend  fpeaks  to  another,  (Numb.  xii.  8.) 
Secondly,  Prophetical  dreams  fent  by  God;  as  the 
dreams  which  God  fent  to  Jofeph,  and  which  foretold 
his  future  greatnefs,  (Gen.  xxxvii.  5,  6.)  Thirdly, 
Vilions ;  as  when  a  prophet  in  an  ecllafy,  being  nei- 
ther properly  alleep  nor  awake,  had  fupernatural  reve- 
lations, (Gen.  XV.  i.  xlvi.  2.)  Fourthly,  The  oracle 
of  Uiim  and  Thnmmim,  which  was  accr.mpanied  with 
the  ephod  or  the  pr ftoral  worn  by  the  high-prieft,  and 
which  God  bad  endued  with  the  gift  cf  ferctelling 
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c.  tljinp  to  come,  (Numb.  xil.  C.  Joelii.  23.)  Thisman- 
—  ner  onnquiring  of  the  Lord  w<i3  t^flen  rn:ide  ufeof,  from 
J.iliua'j  time  to  tlic  efedion  of  the  temple  at  Jerufa- 
km.  Fifthly,  After  the  liu^kiiiig  cftlie  temple,  they 
p,cncr,iUy  confiillsd  thn  prophets,  vtho  were  fiefjuent  in 
ihe  kingdoms  of  Jud;ih  and  Ifracl,  From  Haggai,  Ze- 
chai'a,  and  Malachi,  who  arc  tlie  lall  of  the  prophets 
c!;ai  have  any  of  their  writings  rema'nin,"^,  the  Jews 
pretend  tLat  God  g  ivc  th;m  what  t'.ey  call  Bntbcol,  the 
daiighlcr  of  Oie  voice,  which  wa;:  a  fiipi;ma;Dral  mani- 
feftaiion  cf  the  will  cf  Cod,  M'hich  \ia3  performed  ci- 
ther by  a  Rrorg  infpuation  or  intcnal  voice,  or  elfe 
by  a  fenfible  and  ex'cvnal  voice,  \\hich  was  heard  by  a 
rumbcr  of  perfons  fuGicient  to  bear  tellimony  of  it. 
For  exami'le,  fiich  was  the  voice  that  was  heard  at  the 
baptifm  of  Jefus  Chrift,  faying.  This  is  my  beloved  fon, 
&c.  (Malth.  iii.  I'/.) 

The  fcriptiire  affords  us  examples  likevi'ife  cf  profane 
oracles.  Balaam,  at  the  iniii^jation  of  his  own  fpiiit, 
and  urged  on  by  his  avarice,  fearing  to  lof;  the  recom- 
penfe  that  he  was  promifed  by  Balak  king  of  the  Moa- 
bi'es,  fuggells  a  diabolical  expedient  to  this  prince,  of 
making  the  Ifraelites  fall  into  idol.itry  and  fornication 
(Numlj.  jcxiv.  14.  xxxi.  i6.),  by  wh:i.h  be  allures  l>im 
of  a  certain  viiflory,  or  at  lealt  of  couliderable  advan- 
tage againil  the  people  of  G  >d. 

Micaiah  the  fon  of  Imlah,  a  prophet  of  the  Lord,  fays 
(i  Kings  xyii.2l,  &c.),  that  he  faw  the  Almighty  fit- 
ting Uf'Cn  his  throne,  and  all  the  hoft  of  hjaven  round 
about  him  ;  and  the  Lord  fliid.  Who  fhall  tempt  Ahab 
kirg  of  Ifiael,  that  he  may  go  to  war  with  Ramoth- 
gilead,  and  fall  in  the  battle  ?  One  anfwered  after  one 
manner,  and  another  in  another.  At  the  fame  time 
an  evil  fpirit  prefented  himfclf  before  the  Lord  and 
faid,  I  will  reduce  him.  AndtheLcrd  afked  him  How? 
To  vhich  SatKii  aofwersd,  I  will  go  and  be  a  lying  fpi- 
r:t  in  the  m  -uth  of  his  prophets.  And  ihc  Lord  faid, 
Go,  and  thou  iTialt  prevail.  This  dialogue  clear- 
ly prv,vesthefe  two  th'ngs,_/r/7,  that  the  de\  11  could  do 
nothing  by  h'S  own  power;  and,_/[voH^V)',  that  with  the 
permiilion  cf  God,  he  could  infpire  the  f^l  e  prophets, 
forc'.rers,  and  magicians,  and  make  them  deliver  f.ilfc 
or.ici'.s. 

Eefpeflirg  the  cefl'ation  of  profane  oracles  there 
have  been  a  vatiety  cf  opinions;  feme  of  which  we 
l';;ve  already  remarked.  It  has  been  generally  held, 
indeed,  that  oracles  ceafed  at  the  birth  of  Jefus 
Chriil :  Yet  fome  have  endeavoured  to  maintain  the 
contrarv,  by  fliowing  that  they  were  in  being  in  the 
days  of  Julian,  commonly  c.illed  the  ji^ojlaie,  and  that 
this  emperor  hiir.fc'f  confulved  them  ;  nay,  farther, 
fay  thev,  hiftory  makes  meuii^n  of  Lveral  laws  pub- 
lifhed  by  'he  Chriftian  emperors  Theodonus,  Gratian, 
and  Valentinian,  to  puniili  perfons  who  in'eirogated 
tlierr,  even  in  their  days;  and  that  the  Epicui cans 
were  the  firil  who  made  a  jell  of  this  fupenlition,  and 
expofed  tlie  roguery  of  its  priefts  to  the  peiiple.  As 
V.  e  uifpecl  moft  of  the  {\i&>  here  aileited  ihould  be 
U'.iderftood  in  a  qnaliiled  fenfe,  we  ihal!  endeavour  to 
d  feufs  th.is  point  of  controverfy  in  as  few  words  as  pof- 
fible,  although  it  is  undoubtedly  a  inaifler  <Jf  fom^con- 
fequsnce. 

ifl,  Tl'.e  qiieflion,  properly  dated,  is  net,  Whether 
crac'es  became  exliniS  immediale'y  upon  ihe  birth  of 
Chrijt,  or  from  the  very  m{mcrt  he  was  born?  bur, 
If  th?y  fell  gradually  into  difcfteein  and  ceafed,  as 
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Chriil  and-hii  Qjofpel  becnme  kuov.-n  to  manland?  And 
that  they  did  fo,  is  iftoft  certain  from  the  coiicuirent 
tellimonies  ot  the  fathers,  which,  who  ever  w.-iuld  ei- 
de.ivour  to  invalidate,  may  equally  give  np  the  mod 
rcfpeiftable  traditions  and  relations  of  every  kind. 

2di'y,  But  did  not  Jili'.n,  the  apoftate,  confjlt 
thefe  oracles  ?  we  anfwer  in  the  negative :  he  had  in- 
deed recourfe  to  magical  operations,  but  it  was 
btcaufe  oracles  h;.d  already  tedfcd  ;  for  he  bewailed 
the  lofs  of  them,  and  afiigr.ed  pitiful  reafons  tor 
it  ;  which  St  Cyriil  has  vigoioufly  refuted,  addiog, 
th.4t  hf  mvcr  cou'd  have  ijje.ed  fuch,  but  fr'im  an  un- 
tuhl'mgmfs  to  actiwwhdg;  that  i-jhcn  the  ivorld  had  re- 
ccivfd  the  ll^ht  nf  Chriji,  the  dcminion  cf  ihe  devil  'was  dt 
an  end. 

^dly.  The  Chrifiian  emperors  do  indeed  fecm  to 
condemn  the  fuperltition  and  idolatry  ct  thofe  who 
were  Hill  for  conl'ulting  oracles  ;  !)Ut  the  edicts  cf  thofc 
princes  do  not  prove  that  oracles  adtually  exiiled  in 
their  times,  any  more  than  that  they  ceafed  in  confe- 
quence  of  their  laws.  It  is  certain  that  they  were  for 
the  mod  part  cxtinft  befors  the  converfion  of  Co.i- 
ftantine, 

4//.'/)',  Some  Epicureans  might  make  a  jejl  of  this  fu- 
pcrf.'ahn  :  however  the  Epicurean  philofopher  Celfus, 
in  the  f  cond  century  of  the  church,  was  for  crying  up 
the  excellency  of  feveral  oracle?,  as  appear;  at  large 
from  Origen's  feventh  book  agaird  him. 

ORjEA,  certain  folemn  facrifices  of  fruits  which 
were  offered  in  the  four  feafons  of  the  year,  in  order 
to  obtain  mild  and  temperate  weather.  They  were 
olfered  to  the  goddefTes  who  prefided  over  the  feafonf, 
who  attended  upon  the  fun,  and  who  received  divine 
worlliip  at  Athens. 

ORAL,  fomething  delivered  by  word  of  mouth, 
vvitoout  b.ing  committed  to  writing  ;  in  which  fenfe 
we  fay  oral  l.iw,  or.d  tradition,  &c. 

ORAN,  a  very  f  rong  and  important  town  cf  Afri- 
ca, ill  Barbary,  and  in  the  kingdom  of  I'remecen,  with 
feveral  fort;,  and  an  excellent  harbour.  It  is  feated 
pavily  on  the  fide  of  a  hill,  and  partly  on  a  plair, 
about  a  ftone-catt  from  the  fea,  alnioft  uppofitc  to  Car. 
thagena  m  Spain.  It  is  about  a  mile  and  an  half  in 
circumference,  and  well  fortified,  but  commanded  by 
the  adj.icent  hills.  It  was  taken  by  the  Spaniards  in 
1509,  and  retaken  by  the  Algerines  in  170S,  but  in 
1732  the  Spaniards  became  matters  of  it,  and  have  con- 
tinued fo  ever  lince.      E.  L-ng.  o.  8.  N.  Lav.  36.  2. 

OURANG  ouTANG.  S-.e  Simia.  Alfo  Compa- 
RATivE  Anatomy,  p.  250,  ch.  i.  feci.  2. 

ORANGE,  a  famous  city,  and  capital  of  a  pro- 
vince of  the  fame  name,  united  to  Daapiiinv,  with  aa 
univerfity  and  a  b'ihop's  fee,  fuffragan  ol  Aries.  It 
is  feated  in  a  fine  large  plain,  watered  by  a  vaft  num- 
ber of  little  rivulets  on  the  ea:l  fide  of  the  river  Rhone. 
It  is  a  very  large  ancierit  place,  and  was  cniiderable 
in  the  tirr^e  of  the  Romms,  who  adorned  it  'c>ith  fe- 
veral buildings,  of  wliich  there  are  flill  fome  ruins 
left,  particularly  of  an  amphrthcatre,  and  a  triomph.  1 
arch,  which  is  almoft  entire,  dedicated  ti  Marms. 
This  town  was  formerly  much  larger  than  it  is  ?:  pre. 
fent,  as  appears  fr:m  the  traces  of  the  ancient  walls. 
The  wail  w;;s  in  i6S?2  entirely  demoi'lhsd  by  ordir  of 
Louis  XIV.  a^d  the  inhabitants  were  expofed  to  die 
fury  of  the  foldiers.  The  ton'n  was  reil, red  to  King 
William   by   the    trsaty  of  Rmvick;  but   aft-r  his 
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Oi-arye.     deaih  tliC  Frcncli  too'';  it  a;j;nin,  aii'l  errelled  the  pro-' 
"■""^  teltiii'.t  inhabitants.     By  the   treaty  of  Utrecht  it  was 

ctnifirmed  to  the  crown  of  France,  tliough  the  title  is 
flill  retained  in  the  lioufe  of  NalF-iu.  'Die  title  was 
fii  ft  introdticeJ  into  the  family  of  NafTau  by  tlie  mar- 
riage of  Claude  de  Chalon'^,  the  ]>rince  of  Orange's 
fiikr,  v/ith  the  count  of  NalFau,  1530.  I'he  princi- 
pality is  a  very  fmall  diftri(5V,  it  being  only  twelve 
miles  in  length  and  nine  in  breadth,  and  the  reve- 
nue amoiints  to  about  5000  1.  a-y.'ar.  The  country 
i^  pkafant,  and  abnuids  with  corn  and  fruit,  bat  is  ex- 
poled  to  violent  wind^.  E.  Long.  4.  /i().  N.  Lat.  44.  9. 
Maurice  Prina-  o/Or/wge.  See  Maurice. 
Orange  Tree,  in  botany.  See  the  article  Citrus. 
— Orange-flowers  are  jiifl'y  eftcemed  one  of  the  fincll 
perfumes ;  and  though  liltle  ufed  in  medicine,  yet  the 
water  diftillcd  from  thcin  is  accounted  ftomachio,  cor- 
dial,  and  carminative.  The  fruit  is  cooling,  and  good 
in  feverifli  diforders,  and  particularly  in  diarrhcea^. 
Orange-peel  is  an  agreeabb  aromatic,  proper  to  repair 
and  ftrengthen  the  Itomach,  and  gives  a  very  grateful 
flavour  to  any  infufions  or  tlnfture  into  whole  com- 
pofitions  it  enters.  It  is  particularly  ufeful  in  pre- 
parations of  the  bark  ;  gives  an  agreeable  warnitli  to 
the  infufi  m :  and  acccrding  to  Dr  Peiclval,  confide- 
rably  increafcs  its  virtue. 

In  the  philofophical  Tranfaifiir  ns,  n°  114,  there  is  a 
very  remarkable  account  of  a  tree  ftanding  in  a  grove 
near  Fiorence,  having  an  orange  ftock,  which  had  been 
fo  grafted  upon,  tliat  it  became  in  its  branches,  leaves, 
flower,  and  fruii;  three  formed  :  fome  emulating  the 
orange,  fome  the  lemon  or  citron,  and  fome  partaking 
of  both  forms  in  one  ;  and  what  was  very  remarkable, 
was,  that  thefe  mixed  fruits  never  produced  aiivper- 
feft  feeds  ;  fometimes  there  were  no  feeds  at  all  in 
them,  and  fometimes  only  a  few  empty  ones. 
QRANGF.-PeA.  See  Citrus  and  0«,.fA-G£-7Vff. 
ORjiNGE-tle'w,  a  kind  of  dew  which  falls  in  the 
fpring-time  from  the  leaves  of  orange  and  lemon  trees, 
which  is  extremely  fine  and  fubtile.  M  de  la  Hire  oj- 
ferving  this  placed  fome  Hat  pieces  of  glafs  under  the 
leaves  to  receive  it  ;  and  having  procured  fome  laro-e 
drops  of  it,  was  dcfirous  of  difcovering  what  it  was. 
He  foon  found  that  it  was  not  a  merely  aqueous  fluid, 
becaufc  it  did  not  evaporate  in  the  air;  and  that  it  was 
not  a  refia,  bccaufe  it  readily  and  perfeitly  mix-^  with 
water  :  It  was  natural  th'into  fuppofe  it  a  liquid  gum  ; 
but  neither  did  this,  on  examination  prove  to  be  the 
cafe;  for  being  laid  down  on  paper,  it  did  not  dry  as  the 
other  liquid  gums  do.  Its  anfwering  to  none  of  thefe 
characters,  and  its  being  of  the  confiftence  of  honey, 
and  of  a  fweet  fugar-hke  tafte,  gave  a  fufpicion  of  its 
being  a  kind  ot  manna ;  and  whatever  in  the  otlicr 
trials  had  proved  it  not  a  refin,  agum,  &c.  all  equally 
tends  to  pi  ove  that  it  isthis  fubftance. 

Orange-Sea,  in  natural  hiftory,  a  n?me  given  by 
Count  Matiigli  to  a  very  remarkable  fpecics  of  marine 
fublhmce,  which  he  denominates  zpbnt.  Ii  is  tough 
and  firm  in  its  ftru^ture,  and  in  many  things  refembles 
the  common  fucus  ;  but  inltead  of  growing  into  the 
branched  form  which  the  generality  of  thofe  fubftan- 
ces  have,  it  is  round  and  hollow,  and  in  every  relpeiH: 
refembles  the  (hine  of  an  orange.  It  has  by  way  of 
root,  fome  exceeding  fine  filaments,  which  falkn  them- 
felves  to  the  rocks,  or  to  fhells,  (tones  nrany  ihingeife 
that  comes  in  the  way.  From  thefe  there  sirows  no 
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pediile  ;  hut  the  body  of  the  orange,  as  it  I;  called, 
is  fallcned  by  them  to  the  rock,  or  otlier  foiid  fub- 
ftance. The  orange  itfelf  is  ufiially  of  about  three  or 
four  inches  in  di  imeler  ;  and  while  in  the  lea,  is  full 
of  water  and  even  retains  it  when  taken  up.  In  this 
ftatc  it  Ircquenrly  wciv'.hs  a  pound  an  I  a  hslf ;  but 
when  the  water  is  let  out,  and  it  is  dried  it  becomes 
a  mere  membrane,  weighing  fcnr.e  any  thing.  It  is 
beft  prcferved,  by  ftufiing  it^  with  cotto'n  as  foon  as 
the  water  is  let  out  of  it,  and  then  h;inging  it  up  to 
dry.  Its  furface  is  irregular  and  rough,  and  its  c-'.h'ur 
a  dufky  green  on  the  outfide,  and  a  clearer  but  f  nie- 
what  blu'lli  gr,;en  with  n  ;  and  its  thicknefs  is  aboMt 
an  eighth  part  of  an  inch.  When  viewed  by  the  n;i. 
crofcope,  it  is  feen  to  be  all  over  covered  v.'itli  fmall 
glandules,  or  rather  cornpofed  of  tliem  for  they  ftaud 
io  thick  one  by  another  as  to  leave  no  fpace  between, 
and  feem  t)  make  up  the  whole  fubftance  ;  fo  that  it 
appears  very  like  the  rough  fhagr  en  fls.in  ufed  to  co- 
ver toys.  Thefe  are  indeed  fo  many  h  dlow  dufls, 
through  which  the  fea-water  finds  a  palTage  into  the 
globe  formed  by  this  fkin,  and  by  this  means  it  is 
kept  always  full  and  dillcnded:  on  cutting  it  with  a 
pair  of  fciffars,  the  water  iramedia'elyrurs  out,  and  ^he 
Ikins  collapfe;but  there  is  fomething  extremely  rem.irk- 
able  in  this,  for  the  whole  (ubilance,  near  the  wounded 
place,  is  in  motion,  and  fccms  as  if  alive  and  fcnlible 
ot  the  wound.  The  glandules  are  found  full  of  water, 
and  refemb'ing  fmall  tranfpaient  bottles  ;  and  (vhat 
goes  to  the  ftruflure  of  the  plant  behde  theie,  is  an 
aifemblage  of  a  vaft  number  of  filaments,  all  v/hick  are 
likewife  hollow,  and  tilled  with  a  clear  and  tranfpa- 
rent  fluid. 

There  is  another  fubftance  of  this  kind,  mentioned 
and  defcribed  by  Count  Marfigli.  Triumfeti,  and 
others,  and  called  the  ramofe  or  branclied  orange. 
This  is  very  much  of  the  nature  of  the  former  ;  b'lt, 
inftead  of  confifting  of  one  round  globule,  it  is  formed 
of  feveral  oblong  ones,  all  joined  together,  and  lepre- 
fenting  the  branches  of  ibme  of  the  facufes,  only  they 
are  fiiorter  :  and  thefe  are  all  hollow  and  full  of  water, 
in  the  fame  manner  as  the  fmgle  p lobes  of  the  com- 
mon kind.  This  has,  by  way  of  root,  certain  fi.ie 
and  flender  fi'aments,  wnich  faften  it  to  the  ftone?  or 
fhells  near  which  itis  produced  ;  and  it  is  of  aduftcy 
greemlh  colour  on  the  furface,  oifa  fine  bluifli  green 
within.  The  furface,  viewed  by  the  ni'crofcope  ap- 
pears rough,  as  in  the  oiher;  and  the  glandules  are  of 
the  fame  kind,  and  arc  always  found  full  of  clear  wa- 
ter.     See  Corallines. 

ORATION,  in  rhetoric,  a  fi^eech  or  harangue, 
cornpofed  according  to  the  rules  of  oratory,  but  fpcken, 
in  public.  Ovations  may  he  reduced  to  three  i;i;  ds 
viz.  the  demonftrative  deliberative,  and  judicial.  To 
the  demnnihalive  kind  belong  panegyric>,  geneth  iaca, 
epithalamia,  congratulations.  Sec.  To  the  deliberative 
kind  belong  perfuafmn,  exhortation.  &c.  And  to  the 
judicial  kind  belong  accnfation,  confutation,  &c, 
Fun-rnl  Oration.  Set  Fl-nkRjl  Oraiion. 
ORATOR,  among  the  Romans,  differed  from 
2i.pctro7ins :  I'he  latter  was  allowed  only  to  plead  c  iufes 


on  bchilf  of  his  clients  ;  whereas  the  f;  rmer  mi^ht 
quit  the  forum  and  afcend  the  roftra  or  trib'-.nd,  to 
harang!ie  the  fenate  or  the  peop'e.  The  orato:s  h,:d 
rare'y  a  profound  knowledge  of  the  hw,  but  tliey 
were  eloquent,  and  their  ftyle  was  generally  cor.-cfl 
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O.ator.    and  concife.     Tliey  were  employed  In  caufes  of  im- 

^' portance,  inftead  of  the  comrnon  patrons.     Orators, 

in  the  violence  of  elocution,  ul'cd  all  the  warmth  of 
gefturc,  and  even  walked  backwards  and  forwards 
with  grc;uheataud  emotion.  This  it  was  which  occa- 
fioned  a  witticifni  of  F'.avius  Virginias, who  alked  one 
of  thofe  walking  orators,  ^ot  t/tiHia  pajj'uum  decla- 
wnj[(t?  "  How  m.iny  miles  he  had  declaimed  ?" 
Similar  to  the  Roman  orators  were  the  Giccian  Rhetorcs. 
See  Rhutores. 

Public  Oratcjr,  an  office  of  veiy  confiderable  dig- 
nity, and  of  fome  emolument  in  die  Eiiglilh  univer- 
iities. 

The  public  orator  is  the  principal,  and  in  many  cafes 
the  only  ollealible,  agent,  lor  the  univcr'ity  in  all  tliafe 
matters  or  forms  which  are  merely  external.  He  carries 
on  or  fuperinten  Js  all  currefpondences  which  are  calcu- 
lated to  promote  the  dignity,  or  raife  the  utility,  of 
the  feminary  which  conRitutcs  him.  He  has  little  to 
do,  indeed  with  the  internal  government  of  the  body, 
for  which  a  variety  of  officers  in  diffcreat  departments 
are  appointed  ;  but  in  all  public  affairs  he  is,  as  it  were, 
the  mouth  of  the  whole ;  putting  their  deliberations 
into  proper  form,  and  conmiunlcating  or  publifliing 
them,  according  to  the  intentit'n  of  the  univerfity. 
Thus,  if  the  whole  univerlity,  or  a  com.mitte  ap- 
pointed by  them,  or  by  flatute,  or  by  the  will  ot  any 
particular  benehiiflor,  have,  alter  a  comparative  trial, 
adju.lged  a  prize  to  any  perl'^n  or  pcrfons,  it  is  tl^e 
bufmeis  of  the  public  orator  to  inform  the  fucceftful 
parties  of  the  illue  of  the  trial.  Agai;i,  iffor  r.ngulr 
learning,  or  for  any  remarkable^ooi/  wi!l  fhown  to  the 
unlverhty  by  any  perfon  or  perlons,  the  fiiale  or  cnn- 
locatic-frdre  pkafed  to  declaie  their  grateful  fenfe  oi  it, 
either  by  conferring  degrees,  or  otherwife  as  they 
think  fit,  the  public  orator  is  to  notify  this  intention 
to  the  perfon  or  petfons  concerned  ;  and  fo  in  other 
cafes. 

Another  part  of  this  public  orator's  bufmefs  is  to 
prefent  young  noblemen,  or  thofe  who  take  honorary, 
uegre<^s,  tanqu-.im  nol'iks,  to  the  vice  chancellor :  this 
he  does  in  a  Latin  fpeech,  which,  accordmg  to  cir- 
cumftances,  is  either  fhort  or  ling  ;  and  of  which  the 
lubj;(5l  is  generally  a  defence  of  that  particular  ftatute 


which  allows  the  fons  of  noblemen,  and  fome    few    Oratorio, 
(thers,  to  proceed  to  degrees  before  what  is  called  die  ■*""" 

Jla'.utnbk  time.  In  doing  this,  encomiums,  f'i'tcn 
llronger  than  juft,  are  made  upon  the  learning  and 
viitiie  of  the  noble  candidate;  a  vicv>'  is  taken  of  the 
dignity  of  his  ancient  houfe  ;  the  honour  is  mentioned 
which  has  accrued  to  th:  univerfity  from  the  accelHon 
of  fuch  a  member  ;  and  the  oration  concludes  with 
promifing  great  credit  fiom  his  future  conduct,  as  well 
as  benefit  trom  the  inlluence  of  his  raitk  in  the  (late. 
Thcfe  circumllances  are  deem.ed  fufficlent  grounds  for 
exempti  g  the  fons  of  noblemen  from  tliat  tedious 
courle  oi  lludy  through  which  the  duller  fons  of  com- 
moners mud  all  pais  befuie  they  be  tht  ught  worthy  of 
academical  honours. 

ORATORIO,  in  the  Italian  mufic,  a  f.  rtof  facred 
drama  of  di.dogues  ;  containing  rccitativo;:,  duettos, 
trios,  ritornellos,  chonifes,  &c.  The  fubicfls  of  diofe 
pieces  are  ufually  taken  froin  fcripture,  or  the  life  of 
fome  faint,  &c.  The  mufic  for  the  oratorios  (liould  be 
in  the  finefl  tafte  and  bed:  chofen  itrains.  Thefe 
oratorios  are  greatly  ufed  at  Rome  in  the  time  of  Lent, 
and  c  f  late  in  England. 

Meneftiier  attributes  the  origin  of  oratorios  to  the 
crufades,  and  lays  that  the  pilgrims  returning  from 
Jetufalcm.  and  the  Holy  Land,  &c.  c.  mpofed  fongs, 
reciting  the  i:fe  and  death  of  the  Son  of  God,  and  the 
mjlleries  of  the  Chriftlan  faith,  and  c^lebrdtlng  die 
atchii-vcments  and  conltancy  of  laints  and  martyrs. 
Others,  with  more  probability,  obierve,  that  the  ora- 
torio was  an  avowed  imitation  of  the  opera,  with  only 
this,  uifleience  that  the  foundation  of  it  was  always 
iome  religious  or  at  leaft  fome  moral  fubjeift.  Crefoim- 
beni  afcribcs  its  origin  to  San  Filippo  Neii,  who  was 
b  rn  at  Florence  in  1515,  and  who  in  his  chapel. 
after  fermons,  and  other  devotions,  in  order  to  allure 
young  pc'ple  to  pious  offices,  had  hymns,  pfalms, 
and  luch  like  prayers,  fung  by  one  or  more  voices. 
Among  ihele  fpiritual  fongs  were  dialogues;  and  thefe 
entertainments  becoming  more  frequent,  and  impro- 
ving every  year,  were  the  occafion  that  in  the  feven- 
tecnth  century  oratorios  were  firil  invented,  fo  called 
from  the  place  of  dieir  origin.  See  Ilaivkini't  Hijiory 
of  Mitfic. 
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The  art  of  fpeaking  well  upon  any  fubje£t,  in  order  to  perfuade. 


INTRODUCTION. 

f  I      Of  the  Rifs  and  Progrefs  of  Oratory. 

I   '  HE  invention  of  oratory  is  by  the  Egyptians! 

S  and  the  fables  of  the  poets,  afcribed  to  Mercury. 
And  it  is  v.'ell  knovv'u,  that  the  Greeks  made  th^,  ir  dei- 
ties the  authors  likewlfc  of  other  arts,  and  iiippofed 
that  they  prefided  over  them.  Hence  they  gave  Mer- 
cury the  tiiles  of  A'.j/©„and  'Ep/^nr,  both  which  names 
come  from  v.'ords  that  fignify  "to  fpeak."  And  Avi- 
<S  oratory,  ftides  calls  eloquence  :he  gift  of  Mercury ;  and  for  the 
fiimc  re  a  on  anciently  the  t'"ingue  was  confecrated  to 
him.     He  was  likcwife  laid  to   be  the  interpreter  or 
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mefTenger  cf  the  gods  ;  which  ofnce  very  well  fuited 
him,  as  he  excelled  in  eloquence  Hence  we  read  in 
the  Sacred  \Vriungs,  that  when  the  people  of  Lyflra 
took  Barnabas  and  Paul  for  gods  in  human  fhape,  be- 
caufe  of  that  fudden  and  furprifmg  cure  which  was 
wrrught  upon  tl  elame  man,  they  called  Barnabas  Ju- 
pi'er,  and  Paul  Mercury  ;  for  this  reafon,  as  the  in- 
fpired  writer  tells  us,  '  becaufe  he  was  the  chief  fpeak- 
er,' that  is  (as  the  fpeclators  then  thoi:ght),  the  inter- 
preter or  I'pokefman  ol  Barnabas. 

But  to  pafs  over  thefe  fictions  of  theheathsn  deitie^;, 
let  us  hear  what  Quintilliar'.  fi}s  of  the  0.  ifn  of  this 
art;  whi  fcems  to  give  a  very  prob:;ble  account  of  it 
in  th;  foUowirrg  paliage.     "  The  facultv  of  fpee-h 

(fay. 
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(fays  he)  we  derive  from  nature  (a)  ;  but  tlie  art  I'rom  time  ;  as  Ikewife  Antiphon,  wlio  firft  wrote  orations 

oblervation.     lor  as  in  phylir,  ni-.n,  by  leeing  that  and  alfo  upon  the  art,  and  is  laid  to  liave  fpoken  ad- 

fome  things  promote  health  and  odicrs  dciboy  it,  form-  mirably  well  in  his  own  dcfcn  e  ;  and   bclidcs  thcfc 

ed  the  art  upon  tholi:  oblervations  ;  iu  like  manner,  by  Polycratcs,   and   Theodore    of    Byzantium.'     'J  hefe 

perceiving  that  fome  things  in  difcourfc  arc  laid  to  perfons  contributed   different  ways  towards  the  ini- 

advantagc,  and  others  not,  ihey  accxjrdingly  marked  provement  of  the  art.     Corax  and  Tifias  e'ave  rules 

thofe  things,  in  order  to  imitate  ti:e  one  and  avoid  for  mttliodizing  a  d  fcouric,  and  adjultm';  lis  partiru- 

the  other.     They  alfo  added  fome  things  from  tlieir  larp.irts;  as  m.iy  he  conjecfiured  from  Cicero's  account 

own  reafon  and  judgmont,  which  being  confirmed  by  of  them,  who  fays,  '■  Thou:,'h  ibmc  had  fr.oken  we'.l 

ufe,  they  began  to  teach  oihcrs  what  they  knew  them-  before  their  time,  yet  none  with  order  and   method." 

felves."     But  no  certain   account  can  be  given  when  But  Gorg-as  fcenis  to  have  excelled  all  the  refl  in  fame 

or  by  whom,  this  method  of  obfervation  firft  began  and  reputat'on  :  for  he  w;is  fo  hlo-hly  applauded  by 

to  take  place.     And  Ariltotle  fuppofcs,  not  without  all  Gieecc,  that  a  golden  ftatue  was  erected  to  hiniat 

reafon,  that  the  firlT;  linciments  cf  the  art   were  very  Delphos,  which  wa.  a  diilinguilliing  honour  con'crred 

rude  and  imperfect.     Pauf  inias,  indeed,  in  his  Defiip-  upon  him  only.     And  he  is  iaid  to  have  been  fo  "re;it 

tion  of  Greece,  tells  us,  that  Pittheus,  the  uncle  of  The-  a  maflcr  of  oratory,  that  in  a  public  affcmbly  he  would 

fens,  taught  it  at  Trezene  a  city  of  Peloponnefus,  and  undertake  to  declaim  immediately  upon  any  fubiee^, 

wrote   a   book  concerning  it  ;  which  he  read  himfelf,  propofcd  to  him.     He  wrote,  as  Cicero  informs  us  in 

as  it  was  publilLed  by  one  ofEpidaurus.     But  as  Pit-  the  d^monftrative  or  laudatory  way  ;  which  requires 

theus  lived  about  looo    years  before  Pauf  mias,  who  molt  of  the  iublimc,  and  makes  what  Diodorus  Siculus 

flouriftied  in  the  time  of  the  emperor   Hadrian,  fome  fiys  of  him  the  n.orc  probable,  that  "  he  firft  intro- 

are  of  opinion  lie   might  be  i.nipofed  upon  by  the  Epi-  duced  the  ftrongell  figures,  members  of  periods  oppo- 

daurian,  who  publilhed  this  book  under  the  name   of  file  in  fenfe,  of  an  equal  length,  t  r  endino-  with  a  like 

Pltheus.     But  be  that  as  it  will,  it  is  very  reafonable  found   and  other  ornaments   of  that  nature."     And 

to  believe,  that  the  Greeks  had  the  principles  of  this  art  hence  thoie  figures,  which  give  the  greateil  force  and 

fo  early  as  the  time  of  Pittheus.     For  1  helisus  his  ne-  luftre  to  a  difcourfe,  were  anciently  called  by  his  name, 

phew  lived  not  long  before  the  taking  of  Troy,  which,  Cicero  tells  us  furtiier,  that  Thrafymachus,  and  Gcr- 

acccrding  to  Sir  liaac  Newton,  happened  904  years  gias  were  the  firft  who  introduced  numbers  into  profe, 

before    the    birth  of  Chrift  ;    at    which  time  Cicero  which    Ifocrates    afterwards    brought    to    perfeiftlon. 

thought  it  was  in  much  efteem  among  them.  "  Homer  Quintiliau  likewife  mentions  Protagora';,  Gisrgias  Pro- 

(fays  he)  would  never  have  given  Ulylfes  and  Neflor  dicus,  and  Thrafymachus,  as  the  firft  who  treated  of 

in  the  Trojan  wars  fo  great  commendations  on  account  com.mon  places,  and  fliowed  the  ufe  of  them  for  the  in- 

cf  their  fpeeches  (to  one  of  whom  he  attributes  tbrce,  vention   of  arguments.     Nor   muft    we   omit   Plato, 

and  to  the  other  fweetnefs  of  exprelllon),  if  eloquence  whofe  elegant  dialogic  upon  this  fubjei5l  is  dill  extant, 

had  not  in  thife  limes  been  in  great  repute."     And  which  he  intitles  Gtrg.as.     For  though  he  does  not 

left  any  one  fliould  imagine,  that  in  thofe  days  they  lay  down  the  common  rules  of  the  ait  ;  yet  he  very 

made  ufe  only  of  fuch  lielps  as  nature  and  praetice  well  explains  the  nature  of  it,  and  maintains  its   true 

could  afford  them,  the  fame  poet  informs  us,  that  Pe-  end  and  ufe  againft  the  generality  cf  its  profeffors,  who 

leus  fent  Phoenix  with  his  fon  Achilles  to  the  Trojan  had  greatly  perverted  the  original  defifn  of  it.     Thus 

w.,r,  to   inftrucl  him  not  only  in   the  art  of  war,  but  by  the  ftudy  and  induftry  of  fo  manyand  ingenious  and 

likewife  of   eloquence.     But  who  were  the  profeiTors  great  men,  the  art  of  oratory  was  then  carried  to  a 

cf  this  art  for  fome  ages  foUowi.g  is  not  known.     For  confiderable    height  among  the   Grecians.     Though 

Quinlilian  fays,  that  afterwards  limpedocles  is  the  firft  many  of   thoCe  who  prufeifed  it  in  thofe  times  cm- 

upon  record  who  attempted  any  thing  concerning  it.  ployed  their  fkill  rather  to  promote  thc'r  own  reput-a- 

And  he,  by  Sir   liaac  Newton's  account,  flourillied  tion  and  applaufe,  than  to  ferve  the  real  interefts  of 

about  500  years  after  Troy  was  taken.     At  which  truth  and  virtue.     "  For  they  propofed  in  an  arro- 

time,  as  Cicero  obferves,  men   being   now  fenfib'e  of  gant  manner  (as  Cicero  fays)   to  teach  how  a  bad 

the  powerful  charms  of  oratory,  and  the  influence  it  caufe  might  be  fo  managed,  as  to  get  the  better  of  a 

had  upon  the  mind,  there  immediately  arofe  feveral  good  one."     That  is,  they  vrould  undertake  to  charm 

maft'irs  of  it  ;  the  chief  of  wliom  are  mentioned  by  the  ears  and   ftrike  the  pallions  of  their  hearers  in   fo 

Ouintilian,  who  tells  us,  that  '  the  oldeft  writers  upon  powerful  a  manner,  by  fophiftical  reafoii'ngs,  turns 

this  art   are  Corax  a:.d  Tifia^;,  both  of  Sicily.     After  of    wit,  and    fine   language,  as  to  impofe  falfehooj 

them  came  Gorgias  of  Le'ntir.m  in  the  lame  iflaad,  upon  them  ftir  truth  ;  than  which  nothing  could  bs 

who  is  faid  to  have  been  die  fcholar  of  Empedocles  either  more    difingeauous  in  itlelf,  or  prejudicial  to 

and  by  reafon  ot  his  great  age  (for  he  lived  to  be  109  focie'.y. 

yetirs  old)  had  many  cotempor:^,ries.    TJirafymacus  cf  But  thefe  who  fucceeded  them  feem  to  havs  con- 
Orators  of  Chalcedon,  Prodicus  of  Cea,  Protagoras  of  Abdera,  fulted  belter,  both  for  their  own   hrnour  and  that  of 
Hippias  of  Eli',  and  Alcidamus  of  Elea,  lived  in  his  their  profelnon.     If  crates  was  the  nioft  renowned  of 

3  A  2  all 
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i k)  If  Qnintilian  meant  that  the  human  race  fpeak  an  articulate  language  by  nature  or  inflinft,  he  cer- 
tainly deceived  hiiiife'i  (fee  Language)  ;  but  if  his  meaning  was  on'y  that  men  have  from  natnie  a  cap.dii- 
lity  cf  fpeech,  the  obihvation  ia  true  but  not  of  much  value.  Parrots  and  other  birds  Lave  a  capability  of 
utteiiu''  articulate  founds. 
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I'l  Goriffas's  fcholirs.    whom   Cuero  frequently  ex-  they  could  no  longer  be  kept  from  purfiiing  dn  aiidy 

toh  with  the  hiHiell  commeuJ.uions,   as  the  greatell  of  oratory.     And  by  a  f.irther  acqu-iintance  with  the 

niufter  and  teacher  of  .rotary  :  "  who.e  icliool  (us  he  Greeks,  it  fo.)n  gained  fuch  efteem,  that  perfons  ot  the 

fays)  '.ike  the  Trojan  horfe,  feut  forth  abundanLe  of  firft  quality  employed  thdr  time  and  pains  to  acquire 
great  me  1."     Arillcjile  was  chi.;.!/  induced  to  engage 


and 


Arillcjile  wai  ch 
in  this  province  from  an  emu  a'ion  ot  )iis  glory 
would  oft.:n  fay  in  a  verfe  of  Sophocles,  fumewhat  va- 
ried 10  liis  purpofe. 

To  be  filent  it  is  a  fhame  ; 
Wh.ie  If  .crates  gets  fuch  fame. 

C^inti'ian  fays  they  both  wrote  upon  the  art,_thriigh 
there  is  no  fyikm  i-f  the  former  now  extant, 


But  that 


it.  And  a  young  gentknran,  who  was  ambi'Lious  to 
advance  h'mfc:lf  in  the  ftrvice  of  his  couutry,  could 
have  little  hopes  of  fuccefs,  unlefs  he  hid  laid  the  foun- 
dation of  his  future  profpc(5ls  in  that  (ludy. 

Scnica  tells  us,  that  Lucius  Plotinus,  a  G'tul,  was 
the  firll  who  taught  the  art  of  oratory  at  Rome  in 
Latin  ;  which  Cicero  f  lys,  was  while  lie  was  a  b.iy  ; 
and  when  the  maft  fiudious  perfons  went  to  bear  him 
he  lamented  that  he  conld  not  go  wi  h  thtm  ;  being 


of  Arillolle  is  elkem;d  the  bell  and  moll  complete    prevented  by  the  regard  he  paid  to  the  opinion  of  fome 


of  any  in  the  Greek  language.  In  this  age  the  Gre- 
cian eloquence  appeared  in  its  hl.':heft  perieiflion.  De- 
moiihei  es  was  an  hearer  both  of  Ifocrates  and  Plato, 
as  aloof  Ifa-us  (ten  of  whole  orations  are  yet  extant)  ; 
and  by  the  alhllance   of   a  furprifing  geniu:,   joined 


of  his  friends,  wh©  thouglit  that  greater  improvement* 
were  made  by  exercifes  in  the  Greek  language  under 
Grecian  mafters.  Seneca  adJs,  that  this  profellion 
contiuued  for  fome  time  in  the  hands  offieedmen; 
and  that  the  firft  Koman  who  engaged  in  it  was   IM/in- 
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with  indefatigable  induilry,   made  that  advantage  of    dus  of  tile  equjilran  order,  who  wa'-  fucceeded  by 
their  precepts,  that  he  has  been  alw.-.ys  elleemcd  by    others  ;  fome  of  wliofe  lives  are  yet  e.vtant,  written  by 
the  belt  judges  the  prince  of  Grecian   orat-rs.     His    Suetonius,  as  many  of  the  Grecians  are  by  Fniloilra- 
ereat  adverfiry  and  lival  iEfc'iines,   after  his  hanifh-    tus  and  Eunapius.     Quintili  in  1  kewife  gives  us  the 
mcnt,  is  faid  to  have  gone  to  Rhodes,  and  employed    names  of  thofe  among   the  Romans,  who  wrote  upoi\ 
his  time  there  in  teadvng  of  rhetoric.     Thcodecles  and    the  art.     "  The  firll    (:ays  he],  as  far  as  I  cauLarn, 
Theophrailus,  both  of  them  fehnlars  of  Arillotle,  imi     whocompofed  any  thing  upon  t'  is  argument,  was  M. 
tated  iheir  rr:arter  in  writing  upon  the  art.     And  from    Cato  the  cenfor.     After  him  Anthony  the  orator  be- 
that   time  the   philoibphers,  efpecially  the  Iloics  and    gan  upon  this  fubjefl,  which  is  the  only  work  lie  has 
peripa'elics,  app'id  themfelves  to  lay  down  the  rules    left,  and  that  imperfcdl.     Then  followed  fome  of  lefs 
of  oratory;  whch  Socratd  had  before  fepai  ated  fiom    note.     But  he  who  carried  eloquence  to  his  hlgheft 
the  province  of  a  phllofopher.     And  there  is  yet  pre-    pitch  among  us,  was  Cicero  ;  who  has  likewife  by  his 
ferved  a  treatife  upon  this  fubjeft,  which  fome  have    rules  given  the  bed  pl.anboth  topracti  e  and  teach  the 
afcribed  to  Demetrius  Phalereus  the  peiipatetic,  and    art.     After  whom  modelly  would  require  us  to  men- 
fcholar  of  Theoihr.ftus,  though  others  more  probably    tion  no  more,  had  he  not  told  us  him  elf,  tiiat  his 
to  Dionyfiui  of  HahcarnalTu,.  Quir.til  an  mentions  fe-    books  of  rhetoric  dipt  out  of  his  hands  whde  he  was 
veral  other  famous  rhetoi  icians  in  the  follov/ing  ages,    but  a  youth.     Aid  thole  lelfer  things,  whicli  many 
who  were  likewife  writers;  as  Hermagcras,  Athenceus,    perfons  want,  he   has  purpofely   omitted   in   his  dif- 
Apolknius  Molon,  AreusCtEcilius,  Dionyfius  of  Ha-    courfes  of  oratory.     Cornilicius  wrote  largely  upon  the 
licarnallus,  ApoUonius  of  Pergamus,  and  Theodore  of   fame   fubjeft  ;    Stertinus   and  Gallio  the  f  ither,  each 
Gadaro.     But  of  thefe  nothing  now  remains  upon  the    of  them  fomething.     But  Celfus  and  Lennas  were  more 
fiibjeft  of  oratory,   except  f"me  trai51:s  of  Di.nyfius,    accurate    than   Gallio;  and    in  our  times  Vu-ginius, 
■who  F-ourifiicd  in  the  reign  oi  Auguftus  Csefar.     Nor    Pliny,  and  Rutilius.     And  there  are  at  this  day  fome 
have  there  been  wanting  fome  eminent  writers  of  this    celebrated  audiors  of  the  fame  kind,  who,  if  they  had 
kind  among  the  Greeks  lince  the  time  of  Quintilian;     taken  in  every  thing,  might  have  faved  my  pains." 
two  of  whom  -we  cann't  omit    to   menti.  n,   Hermo-    Time  has  fince  deprived  us  of  moll  of  the  writers  men- 
cenes,   and  Ltnginus  the  author  of  the  incr^mparable    tioned  here  by  Quintilian.     But  we  have  the  lefs  rea- 
treatife  Of  the  Sidllme,  a  book  which  can  fcarce  be  too    fon  to  regret  this  lofs,  fnice  it  has  preferved  to  us  Ci- 
mnch  commended  or  too  often  read.  cero's  treatifes  upon  this  fubjeift  ;  which  we  may  well 

Itwasl'-ng  before  Rome  received  this  art,  and  not  fuppofe  to  have  been  chiefly  owing  to  their  own  excel- 
"'^  without  difficulty  at  firlt.  The  realon  was,  becaufe  lency,  and  the  great  elleem  they  have  always  had  in 
the  Romans  were  for  feveral  ages  wholly  addiifled  to  the  world.  Befides  his  Tivo  Books  ol  Invention,  which 
military  affairs,  and  to  enlarge  their  territories;  fo  Quintilian  here  calU  \i\~i  Books  of  Rhetoric,  there  are 
that  tliey  not  only  negledted  to  cultivate  learr.iiig.  but  extant  of  his,  Tbre:  Books  of  an  Orasor  ;  one  oi  famous 
choiipht  the  purfuit  of  it  a  thing  of  ill  tendency,  by  Orators;  and  another,  which  is  called  Th:  Orator  ;  as 
divening  the  minds  of  their  youth  from  the  cares  and  alio  his  ToJ'irs,  a  preface  Conarniug  the  be/}  fori  of  Ora- 
toils  of  war,  to  a  more  foit  and  in<iolei:t  kind  of  life,  /orj-,  and  a  treatife  Of  the  parts  rf  Oratory.  Each  of 
TJierefore  f -,  late  as  the  year  of  their  city  592,  when  which  treatifes,  whether  we  regard  the  juftnefs  and 
1;y  the  induftry  of  fome  Grecians  the  liberal  arts  be-  delicacy  oi  the  thoughts,  the  ufefulnefs  of  the  rules,  or 
jran  to  flourifli  in  Italy,  a  decree  palfed  the  feuate,  by  the  elegince  and  beauty  of  the  liyle,  deierves  to  be 
which  all  philofophcrs  and  rhetoricians  were  ordered  frequently  perufed  by  all  wlio  are  lovers  of  eloquence, 
to  depart  out  of  Rome  But  in  a  few  years  after,  F.-r  who  can  be  thought  fo  well  qualified  to  give  the 
when  Corneades,  Critohius,  and  Diogenes,  who  were  rules  of  any  art,  as  he  who  excelled  all  mankind  in  the 
not  only  philnfophers  but  orators,  came  ambalfadc  rs  praclic?  of  tliem  ?  But  thofe  Four  bo:iks  to  Hercnnhif, 
_  .         _  ...     .yj-liich  are  publilhed  among  Cicero's  works,  feem  with 

good  reafon  to   be  attributed  to  Cornincius,  whom 


from  Athens  to  Rome.     The  Roi-'.an  youth  were  fo 
charmed  with  the  eloquence  of  tlitir  languages,  that 


Qiiin- 
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Quintilian  here  mentions.  And  Celfus  is  by  fome  af- 
firmed to  have  tau^'^ht  oratory,  w!iom  he  alio  places 
among  the  rhetoricians,  and  whol(:  Ei^^ht  lo.ks  of  Me- 
dUim-Axt  yet  extant,  written  in  fo  beautiful  a  Uyle  as 
jjlainly  fliows  him  to  hi  a  maftcr  of  eloquence.  But 
Quintilian  himfelf  outdid  all  who  went  before  him  m 
diiia;ency  and  accuracy  as  a  writer.  His  Injlitut'.ons  ;ire 
fo  compvehenfive,  and  written  with  fuch  great  exaifl- 
nefs  and  judgment,  that  they  are  generally  allowed  to 
be  the  moll  pcifcdt  work  of  the  kind.  With  this  ex- 
cellent author  we  Ihall  finifli  the  account  of  the  Latin 
rhetoricians. 

There  were  indeed   fome  others   in  the  followinjj 
a"-es,  wl  ofe  works  are  yet  extant  ;  but  as  they  con- 
tain nothing  of  moment  which   is  not  to  be  lound  in 
tliofe  already  mentioned,    we  (hall  iorbear  to  name 
them.     Much  lefs  Ihall  we  defcend  to  that  numerous 
body  of  writers,  who  fmce  the  revival  of  learning  have 
.  .    , ,       Heated  upon  th-s  fubieft,  for  the  lame  re.'.fon.     And 
Camlii-av     ^  ^^'T  3"°^  judge*  has  not  long  Imce  given  it  as  his 
Lfit.  p.       opinion,   that  the  method  ol  formiig  the  bell  fyftem 
aij.  of  oratory,  is  to  collect  it  from  the  finsit  precepts  of 

Arillotle,  Cicero,  Qu'ntilian,  Longinus,  and  other 
ceiehrat^d  authors :  with  proper  examples  taken  from 
the  choice  11  parts  of  the  purell  antiquity.  And  this 
is  the  njeth'-d  attempted  to  be  purfued  in  the  following 
treatife. 

J    2.      Of  the  Nitture  of  Oratory. 

The  terms  rhetoric  and  oratory,  having  no  other  dif- 
ference but  that  one  is  taken  from  the  Greek  language 
jind  the  othtr  from  the  Latin,  may  be  ufed  prouiifcu- 
oufly  ;  but  the  cafe  is  not  the  fame  with  refpeft  to  the 
words  rle.orl.uin  and  orator.  For  ahhough  the  Gre- 
cians ufed  the  former,  both  to  exprefs  thofe  who  taught 
the  art,  and  thofe  viho  praflifed  it,  yet  the  Romans 
afterward,  when  they  took  that  word  into  their  lan- 
guage, confined  it  to  the  teachers  of  the  art,  and  call- 
ed the  reft  orators.  And  there  feems  to  have  been  a 
fufhcient  reafon  for  this  diftindlion,  fmce  the  art  was 
the  fame  in  both,  and  might  there'ore  go  by  either 
name:  but  the  different  pr^ivince  of  rhetoricians  and 
orators  made  it  not  improper  that  they  fliould  be  call- 
ed by  different  names.  Befides,  anciently,  before  rhe- 
toric was  made  a  feparate  and  diftinifl  art  from  philo- 
fophy,  the  fameperfons  taught  both.  And  then  they 
were  called  not  only  rhdoriaans  but  foph'fls.  But 
Becaufe  they  often  employed  their  art  rather  to  vindi- 
cate what  was  falfe  and  I'.njulf,  than  to  fupport  truth 
and  virtue ;  this  difingenuous  conduft,  by  which  they 
frequently  impofed  upon  weak  minds,  brought  a  dif- 
credit  both  upon  themfelves  and  their  profeilion.  And 
therefore  the  name  fipl'tfl  or  fjphljler,  has  been  more 
generally  ufed  in  an  ill  fenfe,  to  lignify  one  fkilled  ra- 
ther in  the  arts  of  caviling,  than  qualified  to  fpeak 
well  and  acciu-ately  upon  any  fubje(5l. 
4  It  is  not  necelfary  to  ufe  many  words,  to  prove  that 

Orator/  an  fi^pj-Qi-y  \^  ^f,  ;[r(;_  Yox  it  is  comprifed  under  certain 
rules,  agreeable  to  reafon,  delive:  ed  in  a  regular  me- 
thod, and  fuited  to  attain  the  end  it  propofes  ;  which 
arc  I  haraiftcrs  fufhcient  to  denominate  it  an  art.  In- 
deed the  cafe  is  the  fame  here  as  in  moft  other  things, 
that  a  good  genius  is  of  itfelf  more  ferviceahle  than 
the  moft  exaft  acquaintance  wt"h  all  the  rules  c  f  art 
■where  that  is  wanting.     But  it  is  fufhcient  tliat  arc 
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help  nature,  and  carry  it  farther  than  it  can  o'her- 
wife  advance  without  it.  And  he  wlio  is  defirous  to 
gain  the  reputation  of  a  good  orator,  will  find  the  af- 
fiftance  of  art  very  nccciTary.  Konie  perfons  have 
thought,  thatim.tny  of  the  coiiiiiion  fyflcms  written  up- 
on the  fubjei^t  cf  oratory  hav.-  been  attended  with  this 
inconvenience,  that,  by  burdening  the  mind  witii  too 
great  a  number  of  rules  about  things  of  lefs  import- 
ance, they  have  oftentimes  ratlicr  difcouraged  than 
promoted  the  ftudy  of  eloquence.  This  undoubtedly 
is  an  extrcm.e  which  fliould  be  always  carefully  avoid- 
ed. But,  however,  an  inditferent  guide  in  a  ftrange 
road  is  belter  than  none  at  all.  It  may  be  worth  wh  le 
to  hear  Quintilian's  opinion  upon  this  head.  "  1  would 
not  (fays  lie)  have  young  perfons  think  they  are  fuf- 
ficiently  inftruiffed,  if  they  have  learned  one  of  thofe 
compends  which  are  c(  mmonly  handed  ab-jut,  and 
fancy  themfelves  fafe  in  the  decrees,  as  it  were,  cf  thefe 
technical  writers.  The  art  of  fpeaking  re  [uires  much 
labour,  ccnftaiu  fttidy,  a  variety  ot  exerci.'e,  many 
trials,  the  greatelt  prudence,  and  readinefs  of  thought. 
However,  thefe  treatifes  are  ufeful,  when  they  let 
you  in  a  plain  and  open  way,  and  do  not  confine  you 
to  one  narrow  trad,  from  which  he  who  thinks  it  a 
crime  to  depart  mull  move  as  llowly  as  one  that  walks 
upon  a  rope."  We  fee  he  is  not  for  having  us  confine 
ourfelves  too  clofely  to  fyftenis,  though  he  thinks  they 
are  of  fervice  at  fird,  till  ufe  and  experience  rendei  them 
lefs  necelfary. 

The  bufincA  of  oratory  is  to  teach  us  to  fpeak  well ;  The 
v/hich,  as  Cicero  exphins  it,  is  to  fpeak  jiiftiy,  imtho-  °^  "' 
dically,Jlori:!ly,  and  copioiijly. 

Now,  in  order  to  fpeak  y/(/?/y,  or  pertinently,  a  per- 
fon  muft  be  mailer  of  his  lubjecf,  that  he  may  be  able 
to  fay  all  that  is  proper,  and  avoid  whatever  appears 
foreign  and  triHing.  And  he  muft  clothe  his  thoughts 
with  fuch  words  and  exprellions  as  are  moll  fuited  to 
the  nature  of  the  argument,  and  will  give  it  the  greateft 
force  and  evidence. 

And  as  it  teaches  to  fpeak  juflly,fo  llkewife  mdho- 
d'lcaly.  This  requires,  that  all  the  parts  of  a  difcoirfe 
be  placed  in  their  proper  order,  and  with  inch  juil  con- 
neiflion,  as  to  reflect  a  light  upon  each  other,  and 
thereby  to  render  the  whole  both  clear  in  itfelf,  and 
eafy  tobe  re'ained.  But  the  fame  method  is  nit  pro- 
per for  all  difcourfes.  And  very  frequently  a  diirerent 
manner  is  convenient  in  handling  the  fime  fubjecl. 
For  it  is  plain,  that  art,  as  v/ell  as  nature,  loves  va- 
riety ;  and  it  difcovers  tire  fpeaker's  judgment,  when 
the  difpofition  of  his  dilcoucle  is  fo  framed,  as  to  ap- 
pear eafy  and  natural,  rather  than  the  etfeft  of  inda- 
ftry  and  labour. 

To  {^^akfloriJlr,  Is  fo  peculiar  a  property  of  this 
art,  that  f  .me  have  wholly  c-mfiaed  i:  to  the  pomp 
and  ornaments  of  language.  But  that  it  extends  far- 
ther, and  refpecls  things  as  wef  as  words,  we  Ihall 
have  occafion  to  ihow  hereafter.  It  contains  indeed 
the  whole  fubiect  of  elocution,  but  does  not  '  holly 
conlift  in  it.  True  and  lolid  el  )queii»:e  requires  not 
only  th;  beauties  and  flowers  of  langua'_'e,  but  likewife 
the  belf  fen  e  and  cle.treft  reafming.  Befid.s,  rhvto- 
ric  give  rules  for  the  ieveral  forts  of  ilyle,  and  di- 
rec'ls  the  ufe  of  thtm  agreeably  to  the  nature  of  the 
fubjeil. 

But  the  force  of  oratory  appears  in  nothing  nore 
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th;in  a  cophufi-efs  or  cJirreffioii,  or  a  proper  mur.ner 
ol' enlargement,  fulled  to  the  nature  of  the  lulijcA 
which  is  ot"  great  life  in  perfurifion,  aiul  forms  th.e  ia[t 
property  required  by  Cicero,  of  fpcaking  well.  A 
Ihort  ai.J  concife  account  of  things  is  olten  attended 
vlih  obl'curity,  from  an  oniilFion  ot  fome  ncceifary  cir- 
ciiniftaiices  relating  to  them.  Or,  hovcver,  where  ihat 
is  n(.t  the  cal'e,  yet  for  want  of  proper  embc'ililhments 
to  enliven  the  difcourfe,  and  thereby  to  excite  and  lix 
the  hearers  attention,  it  is  apt  to  ilip  through  their 
minds  without  leaving  any  impreflron.  But  wh^re  the 
images  of  things  a-e  drawn  .in  their  full  proportion, 
painted  in  the'.r  proper  colours,  fct  in  a  clear  light, 
iind  reprefented  in  ditfcrcu  views,  with  ail  the  (Irength 
and  beauties  of  eloquence,  they  captivate  the  minds  ol 
the  audience  with  the  higheft  pkai'ure,  engage  their 
attention,  and  by  an  ir:eiiilible  force  move  and  bend 
them  to  the  deiign  of  the  fpeakcr. 

The  principal  end  and  defign  of  oratory  is  to  per- 
fuade  :  for  which  reafon  it  is  frequently  called  the  art 
of  perfuajion.  Indeed  the  oratijr  has  oUen  oth  r  fub- 
ordinate  views  ;  as  when  he  endeavours  either  to  de- 
light his  hearers  with  what  is  plealant  and  agreeable, 
or  to  concihate  their  good  oj-.inion  by  a  fmooth  and 
artful  addrefs ;  bu^  flid  both  thefe  are  in  order  to  per- 
fuadeand  excite  them  to  aflion. 

An  objection,  may,  perl:aps  hence  be  formed  againft 
eloquence  as  iin  art  which  may  be  employed  ior  per- 
fuading  to  ill  as  well  as  good.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  it  may  ;  and  fo  reaibnlng  may  alio  be,  and  too 
often  is,  employed  for  leading  men  Into  error.  But 
vho  would  think  of  fornung  an  argument  from  this 
againft  the  cultivation  of  our  re-ifoning  pov/ers  ?  Rea- 
fi  n,  eloquence,  and  every  art  which  ever  has  been  ftu- 
dled  among  mankind,  may  be  abufcd,  and  may  prove 
dangerous  in  the  hands  of  bad  inen  :  but  it  were  per- 
feilly  childilh  to  contend,  that  upon  this  account  they 
<.ught  to  be  ab<ni(i>ed. 

Wliile  the  orator  employs  his  art  in  purfuing  only 
thefe  ends  for  which  it  was  at  firit  dcfigned,  tht:-  per- 
fuading  men  to  good  and  virtuous  actions,  and  dii- 


fuajiiig  ihcni  from  cvety  think  that  is  ill  and  vitlouj 
noth'i.g  can  be  more  commendable  ill  ilfelf,  or  ufeful 
to  human  focletics. 

§   3.     Of  the  D'ivif on  nf  Oratory.  g 

Oratory  confifts  of  four  parts;  invention,  '/c'5'2/^- lo'rCftTof 
Hon,  I  locution,  and  pninounciation.  This  wi^l  ajjpear  £„„,  „jrt|. 
by  confidering  the  nature  of  each  cf  them  and  what 
it  contributes  in  forn.ing  an  orator.  Every  one  who 
aims  to  fpeak  well  and  accurately  upon  any  fubjeiV, 
does  naturally  in  the  firft  place  inquire  after  and  pur- 
ine fuch  th'  ughts  as  may  fccm  mDll  proper  to  explain 
and  i.luftrate  the  thing  upt  n  ^^hich  he  defigns  to  dif- 
courfe. And  if  the  nature  of  it  requires  that  he  Ihould 
bring  reafons  to  confirm  what  he  fays,  he  n'/t  only 
leeks  the  ftrongeft,  and  fuch  as  are  like  to  be  heft  re- 
ceived ;  but  al,o  prepares  to  anfwer  any  thing  which 
may  be  offered  to  the  contra' y.  This  is  invention. — 
After  diis  he  deliberaies  with  himfclfin  what  method 
to  difpole  of  thofe  ihings  which  have  occured  to  his 
mind,  that  they  may  appear  in  the  plaiiieft  light,  and 
not  Icfe  their  force  by  diforder  and  confufion.  This 
is  the  bufinefs  of  difpofunn. — His  next  concern  is  to 
give  hi;  thoughts  an  agreeable  drefs  ;  by  making 
choice  of  the  fitteft  words,  cleart ft  expreffions,  fmooth 
and  harmonious  periods,  with  other  ornaments  of  ft)  le, 
as  may  beft  fuit  tl.e  nature  of  his  fubjefl,  brighten  his 
difcourfe,  and  render  it  moft  entert.iining  to  his  hear- 
ers. And  this  is  c.dled  elocution. — The  laft  thing  he 
attends  to,  is  to  deliver  what  he  has  thus  compofcd, 
v/ith  a  juif  and  agreeable  pfoKoitnc'atlon.  And  daily 
experience  convinces  us,  how  much  this  contributes 
both  to  eno-age  the  attention  and  imprefs  what  is  fpo- 
ken  upon  the  mind.  This  then  is  the  method  to  which 
nature  direcls,  in  order  to  qualify  ourfclves  for  difcour- 
fnig  to  the  beft  advantage :  Though  by  cuftom  and 
habit  thefe  things  become  lb  familiar  to  us,  that  we 
do  not  always  attend  to  them  feparately  in  their  na- 
tural order.  However,  it  is  the  bufinefs  of  art  to  fol- 
low nature,  and  10  ticat  of  tliings  in  tiiat  manner  which 
flie  diilates. 
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Ckap.    I.      Of  Invention  in  ger.end  ;    ard  pr.rtlculcrly 
of  CoiLinon  riuccj,  and  State  of  a  Cauje. 

t 
<j  "TNtention,  ccnfidered  in  general,  is  the  difcovery 

Tnveiit'oTi     _£_    of  fuch  things  as  are  proper  to  pcri'uade.     And 
tl^e  ihfco-    ;,.j  order  to  attain  this  end,  the  orator  propofes  to  him- 
lu'h"hlr»-.  felf  three  things  :  To  prove  orilluftrate  thcfubjeft  up- 
as are  fitted  O'l  which  he  t.eats  ;  to  conciliate  the  minds  of  his  hear- 
to  ptrfuade  ers  ;  and  to  engage  tlieir  piffions  in  h's  favour.     And 
as  thefe  require  difieretit  kinds  of  arguments  or  mo- 
tives, ivivention  furnilhes  him  with  a  fupply  for  each 
cf  tliem,  as  will  be  ihown  in  their  order. 

An  argument,  as  defined,  by  Cicero,  is  a  reafon 
which  induces  us  to  believe  what  before  we  doubted  cf. 
And  as  difirreat  kinds  of  dii'ccurles  require  different 
argum.ents,  rhetoricians  have  confiJered  them  two 
vays;  in  general,  under  certain  heads,  as  a  common 
fiu.d  for  all  fubiefts  ;  and  in  a  more  particular  manner, 
as  they  are  fuited  to  demonfirati'ce,  deliberative,  or  _/«• 
dic'.al  difcourfes.     At  prefent  v.-e  Ihall  treat  only  upon 


the  former  of  thefe.  And  now,  that  one  thing  may 
leceive  proof  and  c«">nfirmaiionfrom  another,  it  is  ne- 
ceHary  that  there  be  fom-e  relation  betwt en  them  ;  ior 
all  things  are  not  equally  adapted  to  prove  one  ano- 
ther. Thus,  in  meaiiiring  ine  quantity  vi  two  things 
which  we  would  ftiow  to  to  be  either  equal  or  unequal, 
if  they  are  of  fuch  a  nature  that  one  cannot  be  applied 
to  the  other,  then  we  take  a  third  thing,  which  may 
be  applied  to  them  both  ;  and  that  mull  be  equal  at 
leaft  to  one  of  the  tvs-o,  which  if  applied  to  the  o:h  r, 
and  found  equal  to  th  it  alfo,  we  prefertly  conclude 
that  thefe  two  things  are  equal;  but  if  It  be  unequal 
to  the  other,  we  lay  that  thefe  two  tilings  a-^e  un- 
equal. Becaufe  it  is  the  certain  any  knov.n  property 
of  all  qu;mtities,  that  whatibevertwo  things  are  equal 
to  a  third,  are  equal  to  one  anotlier;  and  where  one 
of  any  two  things  is  equal  to  a  third,  a?.d  the  other 
unequal,  thefe  two  things  are  unequal  to  one  another. 
A\''hat  h;5s  been  faid  oi  quanntics,  willh.old  true  in  all 
other   cafes,   that  fo  f.ir  as  any  tvro  tlficgs  or  ideas 

agree 
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agree  to  a  third,  fo   far  th-^y   agree  to  one  anoiher.  fubjefl.     And  this  is  done  by  the  contrivance  of  com-  Inv<;ntlon. 

So  Likcwife,  on  the  contrary,  as  far  as  one  of  any  two  nwn  places,  wliich  Cicero  c;ills   the  _/>■///    cr  kaJs  of  v— -• 

ihiugi  or  ideas  does   agree  to  a  thn-d,  and  the   other  arguments,  and  by  a  Greek  name  topks.     They  are  of 

does  not,  fo  fir  they  diiagree  with   one  another ;  in  two  forts,  /f/-«j/and  ex'.erual. 

which  refpedt,  one  of  them  cannot  be  truly  aUirmed  of  I.  Internal  topics.     Tiioiigh  things,  with  regard  to  Rul-^of  art 
the  othei.     Sir.ce,  therefiire  in  every  propifition,  one  their  nature  and  properties,  are    exceedingly  various,  to  fuppiy 
tiling  is  fpokcn  of  another,  if  we  would  find  out  whc-  yet  they    have  certain  common   relations,  by  means  t*^' r"'^'=  "^ 
ther  tlie  two  ideas  a/ree  t )  each  other  or  no;,  where  whereof  the  truth  of  what  is  cither  affirmei'  or  denied  ''*'•".''*= 
this  is  not  evident  of  itfelf,  we   mull  find  out    fomc  concerning  tliem  in  any  refpeft  may  be  evinced,     'f  he '''^''"'"K  o' 
third  thing,  the  idea  of  wh'ch  agrees  to  one  of  tliem  :  ancient  Greek  rhetoricians  therefore  reduced  thcfe  re-  niui.*^  ^'^" 
and  then  tirat  bei-.ig  applied  to  the   other,  as  it   does  lations  to  fome  general  heads,  vhieli  are    termed  hct 
agree  or  dlfagree  with  it,  fo  w;  may  conclude,  that  or  <r6OTwo«/;/<?irfj  ;  becaufe  the  reafons  or  arguments  fuit- 
the  two  things  propofjd  do  agree   or  difagree   v.-ith  ed  to  jir  jve  any  propofition    are  repofitcd   in  ihcm, 
one  another.     Tins  will  be  made  more  clear  by   an  as  a  common  fund  or  receptacle.     And  tliey  :;r.>  call- 
example  or  two.      Should  it  be  inquired,   Whether  vir-  ed  iuternat  heads,  becaufe  they  arife  from    the  fubj-cft 
tue  is  to  be  loved ;  the   agreement  between  virtue  and  upon  which  the  orator  treats  ;  and  are   threfore  di- 
love  might  be  found  by  comparing  them  feparately  ftinguilhed  from  othersnamcd  (?.\7i'/-«i7/, which  he  fetches 
with  happinefs,  as  a  common  meafure  to  both.     For  from  without,  and  applies  to  his  prefenf  purpofe,  as 
fincethe  idea  of  happinjfs  agrees  to  that  of  love,  and  v,'ill  be  ihown  licrrafier.     Cicero  and  Qiiintlian  make 
the  idea  of  virtvie   to    that  of  happ  nefs  ;  it  follows,  them  i6  ;  three  of  which  comprelicd  the  whole  thing 
that  the  ideas  of  virtu;  and  love  agree  to  one  another;  they  are  brought  to  prove,  namely,  def-mihrt,  eimnira- 
and  therefore  it  may  be  affirmed.   That  v'lrlve  is  to  be  tion,  and  uolati  n:  of  the  remaining  13,  fome  contain 
lo-ved.     But  on  the  contrary,  b.caufe  the  idea  of  mi-  a  part  of  it,  and   the  refl   its  various  properties   and 
fery  difagrees  with  that  of  love,  but  the  idea  of  vice  circumftances,  with  othe  confiderati  ins  relating  to  it; 
agrees  to  that  of  mifery,  the  two  ideas   of  vice   and  and  thi\s  ^re,  g  nus /pedes,  ante(e.lents,    cnfequeiits,   ad- 
love   muR  confequenjy   difagree  with   one   another;  j-''it^'t':onju^ates,cauf:,eJ'.a,  contraries,  nppof,tcs,Ji.i>:ii:v.de, 
and  therefore  it  would  be  (alt'e   to  aifcrt.  That  vice  is  ^i^ddifpmiliftide,  c(.mpariJon. 

to  bj  loved.      Now,  thisthiid  thing  h)gicians  call  the  Dejuiiti'jn  explains  the  nature  of  the  thing  defined, 

mdiiim,  or    middle  term,    becaufe   it    does  as  it  were  and  ihows  what  it  is.      And  to  wiuitfoever  the  defini- 

connedl  two  extremes  ;  that  is  both  parts   of  a   pro-  tion  agrees,    the  thing  deiined  does   fo  likewife.     If 

pofitlon.      But   rhetoricians   call    it  an  argument,  be-  therefore  Socrates  be  a  rational  creature,  he  is  a  man; 

caufe  it  is  fo  applied  to  vx'hat  was  before  propofed,  as  becaufe  it  is  the  definition  of  a  man,  that  he  is  a  ra- 

to  become  the  inilrumcnt  of  procuring  our  alfent  to  tional  creature. 

it.     Thus  far  as  is  the  nature  and   ufe  of  arguments.  Enum.ration  takes  in  all  the  parts  of  a  thin"'.     And 

We  fliall  ne.xt  explain  by  v.-hat  methods  they  are  to  be  from  this  we  prove,  that  what  agrees  to  all  the  part? 

fought.  agrees  to  the  whole  ;  and  what  does  not  agree  to  any 

A  lively  imaginatien,  and  readinefs  of  thouglit,  are  one  or  more  p.arts,  does  not  agree  to  tlie  v.hole  :  As 

undoubtedly  a  very   great  help  to  invention.     Some  whea  Cicero   proves  to  PirT  that  all  die  Romans  llate 

perfons  are  naturally  endued  with  that  quieknefs  of  hatedhim,by  enumerating  the  feveral  ranks  and  orders 

fancy,  and  penetration  of  mind,  that  they  are  feldom  of  Roman  citizens  who  all  did  fo. 

at  a  lofs  for  argumen's   either  to   defend  their  own  Notation,  or  etymology,  explains  the    meaning  or 

opinions,  or   to  attack   their  adverfiries.     However,  fignification  of  a  word.     From  which  we  reafon  thus  : 

thele  things  being  llie  gift  cf  nature,  and  r.ot  to  be  "  If  he  cannot  pay  h's  debts,  he  is  inlolvent ;"  for 

gained  by  art,  do  not  properly  fall  under  our  prefer.t  that  is  the  meaning  of  the  word  injllvent. 

conlideration.  Genus  is  vv'hat  contai  is  under  it  two  or  more  forts 

It  will  be  readily  granted,  that  great  learning  and  of  things,  differing  in  nature.     From  tl-. is  head  Icgi- 

extenfive  knowledge  are  a  noble  fund  ibr  invention,  cians  re.ifon  thus:  "  Becaufe  every  animal  is  mortal. 

An  orator  therefore  Ihould  be  furnifhed  with  a  ftock  of  and  man  is  an  animal,  therefore  man  is  mortal."   But 

important  truths,  folid  maxims  of  reafon,  and  a  varitty  orators  make  a  further  ufe  of  this  argument,  which 

ot  knowledge,  coUeiSed  and  treafured  up  both  from  they  C3\\  ajcending  fnm  the  hypoth.jis  to  the  thefts;  that 

obfervation  and  a  large  acqauntance  with  the  liberal  is,  from  a  particidar,  to  a  general:  As  fnould  a  per- 

arts  ;  that  he  may  not  only  be  qualified  to  exprefs  him-  fon,  when  Ipeaking  in  praiie   of  juftice,  take  occafion 

f;lf  in  tlie  moft  agreeable  manner,  but  likewife  to  fup-  from  tlience  to  commend  and  fliow  the  excellency  of 

port  what  he  fays  with  the  flrongcfl  and  ckarcll  ar-  virtue  in  general,  with  a  view  to  render  that  particul/.r 

guments.  virtue  more  amiable-     For  lince  every  fpecies  contains 

But  becaufe   all  are  n  -t    born  with  a  like  happy  in  it  the  whole  nature  of  the  jjenus  to  which  it  relates 

genius,  and  have  not  the  fame  opportunity  to  cu'tivate  befides  what  is  peculiar  to  itfelf,   whereby  it  is  diitin- 

their  minds  with  learning  and   knowledge ;  and  be-  guilhed  from  it ;  what  is  affirmed  of  the  genus,  m.uft 

caul'e  nothing   is  more  difficult   than  to   dwell  long  of  r-ecoffity  be  applicable  to  the  fp.-cies. 

upon  the  coiifideration  of  one  thing,  in  order  to  find  Sieci-s  is   tliat  which  comprehends  under  it  all  the 

out  the  Ibon^^xft  arguments,  which  may  be  otfertd  for  individuals  of  the  faire  nature.     From  licn;e  v.'e  may 

and  againfl  it ;  upon  thefe  aecounts,  art  has  prefcribed  an'ue,  "   He  is  a   man,    therefore  he  has  a  rational 

a  mehod  to  leflen,  in  fome  nieai'ure,  thcfe  difnculiies,  foul."     And   orators  fomctiincs  t.;,-s«  occafion    from 

and  help  every  one  to  a  fuppiy  cf  arguments  upon  any  this  head  to  defcend  from  the  diifiitt)  the  hypothefis; 

that 
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that  is,  in  trsniing  upon  \vlvit  i;  mnre  general,  tn  In-  reafoniiig  from  thcfe  hea<?s,  whereby  the  ufc  of  them  Invcotion 

tioduce  Tome  iiauicul  ir  conr-aincd  unJcr  it,  for  the  may   further  appe;ir.     If  any  one,  therefore,  rtiould 

greater  iUiilb-Hiion  of  the  gcnerah  have  endeavoured  lo  perfuadc  Cicero  net  to  accept  of 

Antccchiits  arc  fiich  thin[i;s,  as,  being  once  allowed,  his  life   upon   the  condition  cffcrcd  him  by  Antony, 

others  necen'arily,  or  very  piobably,  follow.    From  this  That  he  would  burn  his  Piiilipp'C  orations  which  had 

head  an  inf;par:ible  priperty  is  proved  from  its  fubjcct,:  been  fpoken  againit  him,  he  might  be   fuppofed    to 

as,  It  is  material,  and  therefore  corruptii)ie.  ufe  fuch  arguments  as  thefe  ;  partly   taken   from  the 

Cciifqu,nts  arc  fuch  things  as,  being  allowed  necef-  adjuncts  of  Cicero,  partly  iVom  thofe  of  Antony,  and 

f -riiy  or  very  probably  infer  their  antecedents.    Hence  pardy  from  the  thing  itielf.     And  lirft  with  regard  to 

the  fubjeft  is  proved  from  an  ink-parable  propertv.  In  Cicero,  it  miglit  be  faid.  That  fo  great  a  man  ought 

this  manner:  It  is  corruptible  and  therefore  material.  noi.  to  purchafe  his  life  at  fo  dear  a    price  as  thelofs 

AiijunBs  are  feparable  properties  of  things,  or  cir-  of  that  immortal  honour  which  by  fo  great  pains  and 

cumliances  th^t  attend  them.     Thefe  are  very  nume-  labour  he  had  acquired.     And  this  might  be  confirm- 

rnus,  and  afford  a  great  variety  of  arguments,  fome  ed  by  another  argument,  That  now  Ijc  was  grown  old, 

of  which  ufually  occur  in  every  dilcourfe.     They  do  and  could  not  expert  to  live  much  linger.     And  from 

not  necelTarily  infer  iheir  lubjeif  ;  but,  if  fitly  chofen,  the  character  of  Antony  might  argue  thus  :  That  he 

render  a  thing  crcdibL',  and  are  a  fuflicient  ground  for  v.as  veiy  crafty  and  deceitful ;  and  only  defigned,  l>y 

afTent.    The  way  of  reafoning  from  them  we  fhall  Ihow  giving  him  hopes  of  life,  to  have  ihe  Philippics  firft 

prefcntly.  _  burnt,  which  otherwife  he   knew  would  tranlinit  to 

Conjugates  are  words  deduced  from  the  fame  origin  pofteiity  an  eternal  brand  of  infamy  upon  iiim  ;  and 

with  that  of  our  fubjcfl.     By  thefe  the  habit  is  proved  then  he  would  take  off  the  author.     And  tliis  mip-ht 

from  its  a(ffs  ;  He   who  does  juftly  is  jufl.     He   does  be  fhown  by  comparifon.     For  fnice  he  would  riot 

not  aft  wilely,  therefore  he  is  not  wife.     But  this  infe-  fpare  others,  who    had   not    fo    h'ghly    exafperatcd 

rence  will  not  hold,  unlefs  the  aitions  appear  continu-  him,  and  from   whom  be  had  not  ii:)  much  to  fear ; 

ed  and  conitant.  certainly  he  would  not  forgive  Cicero,  flnce  he  knew 

A  caufe  is  that,  by  the  force  of  which  a  thing  does  well   enough,  that  fo  long  as    he  lived,    he    himfelf 

exifl.     There  are  four  kinds  of  caufes,  matter,  form,  could  never  be  in  fafety.     And,  laftly,  an  argument 

efficient  and  end,  which  afford  a  great  variety  of  ar-  niight  alfo  be  fetched  from  the  nature  of  the  thing 

guments.     The  way  of  reafoning  from  them  is  to  in-  itfelf,  in  the  following  manner:  That  Cicero  by  this 

fer  the  efFefl  from  the  caufe  :  as,  Man  is  endued  wi.h  aflion    would   fli.micfuUy  betray   the   flate,  and  the 

reafon  therefore  he  is  capable  of  knowledge.  canfe  of  liberty,  winch  he  had  through   his  whole  life 

An  ^J?  is  that  which   arifes  from  a  caufe:  there-  mofl  courageoufly  defended,  wih  fo  great  honour  to 

fore  the  caufe  is  proved  by  it  :  as.  He  is  endued  with  himfelf,  and  advantage  to  the  pubhc.   Upon  fuch  an 

knowledge,  therefore  with  reafon.  account,  a  pcrfon  might  have  ufed  thefe  or  the  like  ar- 

Con.'rjiii-s  are  things,  which  under  the  fame  genus,  guments  with  Cicero,  which  arife  from  the  foremen- 
are  at  the  utmoll  diftance  from   each  other ;  fo  that  tioned  heads. 

what  we  grant  to  the  one,  we  utterly  deny  the  other  :         From  this  account  of  common  places,  it  is  eafy  to 

as.  Virtue  ought  to  be  embraced,  therefore  vice  fhould  conceive  what  a  large  field  of  difcouife  they  open  to  the 

be  avoided.  mind  upon  every  fubjecf.     At  the  fame  time,  though 

Oppofites  are  fuch  things,  which,  though  repugnant  we  have  mentioned  them  from  cur  refpeft  fi.rtheora- ' 

to  each  other;  yet  are  not  direcTly  contradiiffory  :  as  tors  of  Greece  and  Rome,  we  heartily  fubfcribe  to  the 

To  love  and  to  injure,  to  hate  and  to  commend.   They  opinion  of  a  celebrated  modern,who  gives  of  them  the 

difler  from  contraries   in  this,  that  they  do  not  abfo-  following  account. 
Intely  exclude  one  another.     An  argument  is  drawn         "  The  Grecian  fophifls  were  the  firft  inventors  of  this 


from  things  repugnant,  tlius :  He  will  do  a  man  a  mil- 
chief,  therefore  he  does  not  love  him.  He  loves  a  man 
therefore  he  will  not  reproach  him. 


artiScial  lyilem  of  Oratory  ;  and  they  fliowed  a   pro 

digious   fubtilty  and  ferLiility    in  the    contrivarce  of 

thefe   loci.     Succeeding  rhetoricians,  dazzkd  by  the 
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Sinnl'itwie  is    an   agreement  of  th'ngs  in   quality,  plan,  wTOUght   them  into  lo  regular  a  fyflem,  that 

Thus  Cicero  proves,  that  pernicious  citizens  ought  to  one  would  th'nk  they  meant  to  teach   how  a  perfcn 

be  taken  out  of  the  date  ;  by   the    likenefs  they  bear  migh    mechanicaUy  become  an  orator,  without  any 

to  corrupted  members,  which   are  cut  off  to  prevent  genius  at  all.     They  gave  h'm  receipts  for  making 

further  damage  totlie  body.  fpeeches  en  all  manner  of  ftibjedls.     At  the  fame  time, 

Dljjinul'itiu'.e  is   a  d;f<igreement  of  things  in  qual'ty.  it  is  evident,  that  though  this  ftudy  of  common  places 

Cicero  From  this  head  Ihows  the  preference  of  his  own  might  produce  very  ihowy  academical  declam.ations,  it 

exile  to  P  Ib's  government  oi  JVIacedonia  ;  by  the  dif-  could  never  produce  ufeful  difcourfes  on  real  bufinefs. 

ference  between  their  conduft,  and  the  people's  efteem  The  loci  indeed  fiipplied  a  moft  exhuberant  fecundity  cf 

of  them.  master.     One  «  h.)  had  no  other  aim,  but  to  taik  cop- 

Com/'^/-j,'£>«  is  made  three  w'ays  :  for  either  a  thing  pioufly  and  plaufibly,  by  confulting   them  on  every 

is  c.impared  with  a  greater,  with  a  lefs,  or  with  its  fubjeft,  and  laying  h.old  of  all  that,  they  fuggefte.-', 

equal.     This    place,  therefore,  differs  from  that   of  might  diicourle  without  end  ;  and  that,  too,  ^though 

fimiiitudeon  this  account,  that  the  quality  was  confi-  he  had  none  but  the  mofl  fupei  ficial  knowledge  of  his 

dered  in  that,  but  here  the  quantity.     An  argument  fubjecl.    But  fuch  difcou'fe  could  be  no  other  th.an  tri- 

frurr.  the  greater  is  thus  drawn  :   If  five  legions  could  vial.        What  is  truly   folid  and  perfujjfre,  mult  be 

not  conquer  the  enemy,  much  lefs  will  two.  drawn  ex  vtfeerilus  cavps,  from  a  thorough  knowledge 

We  Ihall  julf  give  one  example  of  the  manner   of  ol  the  fubject,  and  profound  medhation  on  it.     They 

who 
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Invention;  wlio  would  .dircd  ftujcnts   ofonitory  to  any  otiier  arifing  from  an  ambigaliy  in  tlie  name,  if  any  otlicr  In»:r.tioii. 

' —    fources  of  argumentation,  only  delude  them  ;  and  liy  words  or  cxprefTlons  in  tlie  will  fcein  to  countenance   ' "^ ' 

attempiinj;  to  render  rhetoric  too  iierfe<5l  an  art,  they  cither   of  tlr^  claimants,  he  will  not  fail  lo  intcrjjri". 

render  it,  in  truth,  a  tnfiing  and  childifli  lludy."  them  to  his  advantan;e'.     So  likewife,  if  any  thin_^  fai.l 

Of  external      H.  Of  cxtrmal  topics.  WlJcnthc  orator  rea!on?from  by  tlie   leflator,  in  his  lifetime,  or  -iwy  vc^:\ri  ihowii 

topics,  gc-  fuch  topics  as  do  not  arifc  from  ins  fubjeft,  but  from  to  either  of  ihefe  nephews  more  than  t!ie  oth;r,  m:iy 

iicrally     ^  things  of  a  different  nature,   thefe  are  called   external,  help  to  determine  which  of  them  was  iiU;nJcd,  a  pro- 

coUcd  teDi-  They  are  all  taken  fromauthoriLies,  and   are  by  one  per  ufe  may  be  made  ol  it.     And  the  fame  m.iy  be  faid 

general  i!;!iT.e  called  T<y?if,7t«.rj-.  with  regard  to  the   tliird  cafe.     In  which  the  legatee 

Now  a  tellimony  may  be  exprcficd     by    writing,  may  rcafon  likewife  from  tlie  ctjmmon  ufe  of  lini^ir^-c 

fpcech,  or  any  other  fign  proper  lo  declare  a  perfon's  and  ihow  that  in  fuch  expreffions  it  is  ufual  to  "make 

mind.     And  all  tellimonies  may  be  dlftinguifl-ied  into  the  reference  to  the  laft  or  next  antecedent ;  and  from 

two  forts,  divine  and  human.     A  divine  teRimony,  thence  plead  that  it  w,i5  the  defign  of  the  teflator  to 

when  certainly   known  to    bo   fuch,   is    inconteflablc,  give  him  the  option.     I'ut  in  anfwer  to  tliis  it  may  be 

and  admits  of  no  debate,  but  (liould  be  aequiefced   in  f.iid,  that  allowing  it  to  be  very  often  fo,  yet  in  this 

without   hcfitation.     Indeed  the   anc'ent  Greeks  and  indance  it  feems  more  cafy  and  natural  to  repeat  tlie 

Romans  cfteemed  the  pretended  oracles  of  their  deities,  verb  give  ^htv  plcafcs,  and  io  to  fupply  th.e  fentcnce, 

the  anfwers  of  their  augurs,  and   the  like  fallacies,  di-  ivhiih   he  plfcifes  to  give  him,  refening  it  to  the  heir, 

vine  tellimcnies  :  but  with  us  no  one  can  be  ignorant  than  to  bring  in  the  verb  chw/e,  which  v.-as  not  in  the 

of  their   true  notion,  though  they  do  not  fo  direilly  fentence  before  ;  and  ic:,  by  fupplyiiig  the  fcufe,  o/Z'/tvi 

come  under  our  prefent  confideraticn.     Human  tclli-  he pkafes  to  c!:oofe,  to  gwe  the  option  to   Titius.     But 

monies,  confidered    as  furnitliing   the  orator  with  ar-  where  controverfies  of  this  kind  arife  from  a  law,  re- 

guments,  rr.ay  be  reduced  to   three  heads;  turl.ifi^s,  courfe  may  be  had  to  other  laws  where  the  fame  thing 

•w'tlnrff?.!,  and  conlrdlls.  has  been  exj)reired  with  gre.iter  clcavnefs  ;  which  may 

1 .  By  '■xriiings,  here,   are  to  be  underftood  written  help  to  determine  tlie  icw'ii  e.{  the  palfige  in  difpute. 
laws,  wills,  or  other  legal   inftruments,  expreffed  and         /V  fecond   controverfy  from  writings  is,  v/hea   one 

ht-ads  and    conveyed  in  that  manner.     And  it  is  not  ib  much  the  party  adheres  to  the  words,  and  th;  ether  to  v.'hat  lie 

■fepsrately   force  and  validity   of  fuch  teftimonies,  confidered  in  alTerts  was  the  writer's  intention.     Now  he  who  op- 

■cxfiained.  themfelves,  that  is  here  intended,  as  the  occafioii  of  pofes  the  literal  fenfe,  either  contends,  that  what  he 

diipute   which  may  at  any  time  arife  concerning  their  himfelf  oiFers  is  the  fimple  and  plain  meaning  of  the 

true  defign  and  import,  when  produced  in  proof  upon  wri'.ing,  or  that  it  mull  be  fo  underftood  in  the  parti- 

either  fide  of  a  controverfy.  And  thefe  are  five  ;  Am-  cular  cafe   in   difpute.     An  indance  of  the  former  is 

biguity.     Difagrecment  between  the  words  and  inten-  this,  as    we  find  it  in  Cicero.     A  perfon   vWio  died 

tion,  Contrariety,  Reafoning,  and  Interpretation.  without  children,  but  left  a  widov^•,  had  made  this 

A  writing  is  then  f.iid  to  be  ambiguous,  when  it  is  provifion  in  his  will:   "  If  I  have  a  fon  born  to  rae,  he 

capable  of  two  or  more  fenfes,  wliich  makes  the  wri-  Ihall  be  my  heir."     And  a  little  after:  "  If  my  foa 
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die  before  he  comes  of  age,  let  Carius  be  my  h;ir." 
There  is  n  i  fon  born  :  Curias  therefore  fues  fur  the 
eftate,  and  pleads  the  intention  of  the  teftator,  who 
defijned  him  for  his  heir,    if  he  fliould  have  no  foil 


ter's  defign  uncertain.  Now  ambiguity  may  arife  ei- 
ther from  fingle  words,  or  the  conllruction  of  fenten- 
ces.  Prom  fingle  words  ;  as  when  either  the  fenfe  of 
a  word,  or  the  application  of   it,  is  doubtful.     As, 

fhould  it  be  queftioned,  whether  ready  money  ought  who  arrived  at  age  ;   and  fays,  there  can  be  no  reafoa 

to  be  included  under  the  appellation  oi  chattels  left  by  to  fuppofe  he  did  not  intend  the  fame  perfon  for  his 

a  will  ;  or,  if  a  teftator  bequeath  a  certain  legacy    lo  heir  if  he  had  no  fon,  as  ifhefiiould  hive  one  v/ho  af- 

liis  nephew  Thomas,  and  he  has  two  nephews  of  that  terwards  died  in  his  minority.     But  the  heir  at  law  in 

name.     But  ambiguity  is  alfo  fometimes  occafioncd  fids  upon  the  words  of  the   v.ill :  which,  as  he  fays, 

from  the  conllruftion  of  a  fentence  ;  as  when  feveral  require,  that  firft  a  fon  fliould  be  born,  aad  afterwards 

things  or  perfons  having  been  already  mentioned,  it  die  under  age,  belbre  Curius  can  fucceed  lo   th:  inhe- 

is  doubtful  to  which  of  them  that  which  follows  ought  ritance  ;  and  there   beiiiJ-   no    fon,  a  fubftit'a';ed  heir, 

to  be  referred.     For  example,  a  perfon  writes  thus  in  as  Curius  was,  can  have  no  claim  v.'here  the  fird  h  ir, 

his  will  :  '  I^et  my  heir  give  as  a  legacy  to  T.tius  an  does  not  exift,   from  whom  he  derives  his  pretenfion 

Jiorfe  out  of  my  liable,  which  he   pleaf.'s.'     Here  it  and  was  to  fucceed  by  the  appointment  of  the  will, — 

may  be  quellioncd,  whether  the  word  he  refers  to  the  Of  the  latter  cafe,    rhetoricians   give  this  example  : 

heir  or  to  Titius  :  and  confequenily,  vdie'dier  the  heir  "  It  was  forbidden  by  a  law  to  open  the  city-gates  ia 

be  allowed  to  give  Titius  which  horfe  he  pleafes,  or  the  night.     A  certain  perfon  notwithftanding,  in  time 

Titius  may  choofc  which  he  likes  bell.     Nov/  as   to  ol   war,  did  open  them  in  the  night,   and  let  in  fome 

controverfies  of  this  kind,  in  the  firft  cafe  abovcmen-  auxiliary  troops,  to  prevent  their  being  cut  ofFby  the 

tioned,  the  party  who  claims  the  chatels  may  plead,  enemy,  who  was  polled  near  the  town."     Afterwards, 

that  all  moveable  goods   come  under  that  name,  and  when  the  war  was  over,  this  perfon  is  arraigned,  and 

therefore  that  he  has  a  right  to  the  money.     This  he  tried  for  his  life  on  account  of  this  aftion.     Now,  in 

will  endeavour   to  prove  irom.  fome   inftances  where  fueh  a  cafe,  the  profecutor  founds  his  charge  itpon  the 

the  word  has  been  fo  ufed.     The  bufinefsof  the  oppo-  exprefs   words    of  the  law  ;  and   pleads,  that  nn  fi!n- 

file  party  is  to  refute  this    by  fhowing  that  money  cient  rcafim  can  be  afilgned  for  going  contrary  to  the 

IS  not  there  included.     And  if  either  fide  produce  pre-  letter  of  it,  which  would  be  to  make  a  new  law,  and 

cedents  in  his  favour,  the  other  may  endeavour  to  lliovv  not  to  execute  one  already  made.     The  defendant,  on 

that  the  cafes  .ire  pantllcl.     As  to  the  fecond  cafe,  the  odicr  hand  alleges,  That  the  fa^l  he  is- charged 
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Invention,  whh  cannot,  how'cver,  come  within  the  intention  of 
'       "         tlic  law  ;  fince  lie  cither  could  not,  or  niight  n  t,  to 
liiivc  complied  with  the  letter  of  it  iu   .h;it  pailicuhir 
ciifc,  which  mull  therefore  neceilkrily  be   fuppofed  to 
h.ivc  been  excepted  in  the  delign  ol'  that  hr.v  whcu  it 
was  made.     But  to  thii  the  profccutor  may  reply, 
Th.il  ail  fiich  exceptions  as  are  intended  by  any  law, 
are  ufualiy  exprelled  in   it ;   and    inllances    may   be 
brought  of  particular   exceptions    exprelled  in   ibme 
laws  J  and  if  there  be  any  inch  exceptions  in  the  law 
luider  debate,  it  ih.iuld   efpecially  be  mentioned.   He 
nay  further  add.  That  to  admit  of  exceptions  not  ex- 
prelled in  the  law  itfelf,  is  to  enervate  the  force  of  all 
laws,  by  explaining  them  away,  and  in  effect  to  ren- 
der tl:em  ufelefs.  And  this  he  may  furtlicr  corroborate, 
by  comparing  the  law  under  debate  with  others,  and 
coufidering  its  nature  ;md  importance,  and  how  far  the 
public  interePc  of  the  Itate  is  concerned  in  die  due  and 
regular   execution  of  it  ;  from  whence  he  may  infer, 
that  fliould  exceptions  be  admitted  in  other  laws  of 
lefs  confequence,  yet  however,  they  o\ight  not  in  this. 
LalUy,  he  may  confider  the  reafon  alleged  by  the  de- 
iendant,  on  v.'hich  he  founds  his  plea,  and  Ihow  there 
was  not  that  necelTity  of  violating  the  law  in  the  pre- 
fent  cafe,  as  is  pretended.     And  this  is  often  the  more 
requiiice,  bec^ufe  the  party  who  difputes  againll  the 
words  of  the  law,  always  endeavours  to  fupport  his 
allegations  from  the  equity  of  the  cafe.     If,  therefore, 
this  plea  can  be  enervated,  the  main  fupport  of  the 
defendant's  caufe   is  removed.     For  as  the  former  ar- 
guments are  deligned  to  prevail  with  the  judge,  to  de- 
termii^e  the  matter  on  this  fide  the  queftion  from  the 
riaiuie  of  th;  caf;  ;  fo  the  intention  of  this  argument 
13  to  induce  him  to  it,  from  tiie   weaknefs  of  the  de- 
fence made  by  the  oppofite  party.     But  the  defendant 
will  on  the  contrary,  ufe  fuch  arguments  as  may  beft 
demondrate  the  equity  of  his  caufe,  and  endeavi.ur  to 
vindicate  the  faift  from  his  good  defign  and  intention 
in  doing  it.     He  wiU.  fay,  Th  it  die  laws  have  allotted 
pun'lr.ments  for  the  comm.iffion  of  fuch  facls  as  are 
evil  in  themfelves,  or  prejudicial  to  others  :  neither  of 
which  can  be  charged  upon  the  afllon  for  which  he  is 
accufed  ;  Thit   no  law  cin  be  rightly    executed,  if 
more  regard  be  had  to  the  words  and  fyllables  ot  the 
writing,  than  to  the  intention  of  the  legillator.     To 
v.hich  pui  pofe,  he  may  allege  that  direction  of  the  law 
ilfilf,  which  iays,  "  The  law  ought  not  to  be  too  ri- 
goroufly  interpreted,  nor  the  words  of  it  ft  rained  ;  but 
the  true  intention  and  defign  of  each  part  of  it  duly 
confidered."     As  alio  that  faying  of  Cicero,  "What 
Jaw  mi  ^ht  not  be  weakened  and  deftroyed,  if  we  bend 
the  fenfe  to  the  words,  and  do  not  regard  the  defign 
find  view  of  the  legillator?"    Hence  he  may  take  occ4» 
fion  to  complain  of  the  hardlhip  of  fuch  a  procedure, 
that  no  difference  Ihould  be  madebetween  an  auiacious 
and  wilful  crime,  and  an  honeft  or  neceflary  action, 
which  might  h,(ppen  to  difagree  with  the  letter  of  the 
law,  though  not  with  the  intent  of  it.     And  as  it  was 
observed  before  to  be  of  conliderable  fervice  to  the  ac- 
cufer,  if   he  c(  uld  remove  the  defendant's    plea    of 
equity  ;  fo  it  will  bi  of  equal  advantage  to  the  defen- 
dant, if  he  can  fix  upon  any  w-^rds  in  the  law,  which 
may  in  die  lealt  fcem  t-i  countenance  his  cafe  fmce  this 
v-.ill  take  oiF  the  main  force  of  the  charge. 

The  third  controverfy    of  this  kind   is,   when  two 
writings  happen  to  chtfli  wilh  each  other,  or  at  lea-^l 


feem  to  do  fo.     Of  this   Htrmogencs  gives   tlie   fol-  Invei.tlon. 

lowing  inftance.     One   law  enjoins  :   "   He  who  con-  ' >'— " 

tinues  alone  in  a  (liip  during  a  tempeft,  (hall  have  tjie 
property  of  the  Ihip."  Another  law  fays,  •'  A  difm- 
herited  Ion  lliall  enjoy  no  pait  of  his  father's  eftate." 
Now  a  fon,  who  had  been  difmheritcd  by  his  father, 
happens  to  be  in  his  father's  fhip  in  a  tcmpeil,  and 
continues  theie  alone  when  every  one  eUe  had  de- 
fened  it.  He  claims  the  fhip  by  the  former  of  tlicfc 
laws  and  his  brodier  tries  his  right  wilh  him  by  the 
latter.  In  fuch  cafes,  therefore,  it  may  firfl  he  con- 
fidered, "  Whether  the  two  laws  can  be  n-conciled. 
And  if  that  cannot  be  done,  then.  Which  of  them  ap- 
pears more  equitable.  Alfi,  Whether  one  be  pofi- 
tive  ;md  the  other  negative  :  becaufe  prohibitions- 
are  a  fort  of  ex'.eptions  to  politive  injuniflions.  Or,  lii 
one  be  a  general  law,  and  the  other  more  particulac, 
and  come  nearer  to  the  matter  in  queftion.  Likewife, 
Which  was  lafl  made:  fince  fotmer  laws  are  often 
abrogated  either  wholly  or  in  Jjjrt,  by  fublequent 
laws  ;  or  at  leaft  were  deligned  to  be  fo.  Laftly,  it 
may  be  obferved.  Whether  one  of  the  laws  be  not 
plain  and  exprefs  ;  and  die  other  more  dubious,  or 
has  any  ambiguity  in  it.  All  or  any  of  which  things, 
that  party  will  not  omit  to  improve  for  his  advantage 
wliof;  intereft  is  concerned  in  it. 

The  tourih  controveafy  is  reafonhig.  As  when 
fomething,  not  exprefsly  provided  for  by  a  law,  is  in- 
ferred by  a  flmilitude,  or  parity  of  reafon,  from  what 
is  contained  in  it.  Qnintilian  mentions  this  inftancc 
of  it.  "  There  was  a  law  made  at  Tarentum,  to  pro- 
hibit the  exportation  of  wool ;  but  a  certain  perfon 
exports  llieep."  In  this  cafe,  the  profecuter  may  firft 
compare  the  thing  which  occafiotis  the  charge,  with 
the  words  of  the  law,  and  fhow  their  agreement,  and 
how  unr.ecelfary  it  was  that  particular  thing,  fhould 
have  been  exprefsly  mentioned  in  the  law  imce  it  ii 
plainly  contained  in  it,  or  at  leaft  an  evident  confe- 
quence  from  it.  He  may  then  pie  id  that  many 
things  of  a  Lke  nature  are  omitted  in  other  laws  for 
the  lame  reafon.  And  laftly,  he  may  urge  the  rea- 
fonablenefs  and  equity  of  the  procedure.  The  de- 
fendant, on  the  other  han.i,  will  endeavour  to  fhow 
the  deficiency  of  the  reafoning,  and  the  diffeience  be- 
tween the  two  cafes.  He  will  infift  upon  the  plain 
and  exprefs  words  of  the  law,  and  fet  forth  the  ill 
tendency  of  fach  inferences  and  cor.clufions  drawn 
from  limilitudes  and  comp.irifons,  fiace  there  isfcarce 
any  thing  but  in  fome  refpect  may  bear  a  refemblance 
to  another. 

The  latl  controverfy  under  this  head  is  hi'erpreta- 
ti',11,  in  which  the  difpute  turns  upon  the  true  mean- 
ing and  explication  of  the  law  in  Irefcrence  to  that 
particular  cafe.  We  have  the  following  inftance  of" 
this  in  the  Paudeits ;  "  A  man  v/ho  had  two  fons, 
both  under  age,  fubftitutes  Titius  as  heir  to  him  who 
fliould  die  Lift,  provided  both  of  them  died  in  their- 
miriority.  'i'hey  both  perifli  together  at  fea  before 
they  came  to  age.  Here  arifes  a  doubt  whether  the 
lubllitution  can  take  place,  or  whether  the  inheritance 
devolves  to  tlie  heir  at  law."  The  latter  pleads.  That  as 
neith  r  of  them  can  be  f.iid  to  have  died  laic,  the 
fuftitution  cannot  take  place  :  which  was  fulpended, 
iij>on  the  condition  that  one  died  after  the  other. 
But  to  tliis  it  may  be  faid,  It  was  the  intention  of  the 
teltatcT,    that    if  both  died   in  their  nonage,  Titius; 
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nvention.    flioutd   fucceetl  to   the  hiheiitance  j  and  therefore  it 
■^~~-^^— '  niakcs  no  dtflcreiice  whether  they  died  togclhcr,  or 
one  after  the  otlicr  :  and  lia  the  law  determines  it. 

2.'rhefico»dhcj.d  of  extoi-n;il  arguments  are  fV/t- 
■nij[es.     Thefe  may  either  give  their  evidence,  when  ah- 
lent,  in  writing  fubfcribed  with  their  name  ;  or  prc- 
il'ur,  by  word  of  mouth.     And  what  both  of  them 
tellify,  may  either  be  from  hearfay  ;    or  what    they 
iiiw  themftlves,  and  were  prefent  at  the  time  it  was 
done.  As  the  weight  of  the  evidence  may  be  thought 
greater  or  lefs  on  each  of  ihefe  accounts,  either  parry 
will  malce  fuch  ufeof  it  as  he  tin<is  for  his  advantage. 
Tlie  characters  of  the  witncfies  arc  alfo  to  be  confide- 
red  ;  and  if   any  thing   be  found  in  tlieir  lives  or  be- 
haviour that  is  juftly  exceptionable,  to  invalidate  their 
evidence  it  ought  not  to  be  omitted.  And  how  they  are 
afl'eiflcd   to  the  contending  parties,  or  either  of  them, 
may  deferve  conhdcratii.n  ;  for  fume  allowances  may 
lie  judged  reafonable  in  cafe  of  friendlhip,  or  enmity, 
Xvhere  there  is  no  room,  for  any  other  exception.     But 
regard  ihould  chiefly  be  had  to  what  they  tellify,  and 
how  far  the  cavife  is  affeded  by  it.    Cicero  is  very  large 
tipon  moft  of  thefe  heads  in  his  defence  oi  Marcus  Fon- 
teius,  with    a  delign   to  weaken  the  evidence  of  the 
Gauls  againlt  him.     And  where  witneifcs  are  produ- 
ced on  one  hde  only,  as  orators  fometimcs  attempt  to 
leiTen   the  credit   of  this  kind  of  pi  oof,  by  pleading 
that  witneifcs  are  liable  to  be  corrupted,  or  bialfed  by 
fome  prevailing  intereft  or  paflion,    to    which    argu- 
ments taken  from   the  nature  and   circumlfances  of 
things  are  not  fubjeft  ;  it  may  be  anfwered  on  the  o- 
ther  hand,  that  fophillical  arguments  and  falfe  colour- 
ings are  not  expofed  to  infamy  or  punilhment,  where- 
as witneffes  are  reftrained  by  (hame  and  penalties,  nor 
would  the  law  require  them  it  they  were  not  nccelfiry. 
3-  The  third  and  laft  head  of  external  arguments  are 
Contracts  ;  which  may  bo  either  public  or  private.      By 
public   are  meant  the  tranfaiftions  between   different 
itates,  as  leagues,  alliances,  and  the  like  ;  which  de- 
pend on  the  laws  of  nations,  and  come  more  properly 
under  deliberative  difcourfes,  to  which  we  (h.di  reier 
them.      Thofe  are  called  private,  which  relate  to  Iciiijr 
bodies  or  focicties   of  men,  and  fingle  perfons;   and 
may  be  eith-er  written  or  verbal.     And   it  is    not    fo 
much  the  true  meaning  and  purport  of  them  that  is 
here  confidered,  as  their  force  and  obligation.     And, 
as  the  Roman  law  declares,  "  Nothing  can  be  more 
agreeable  to  human  faith,  than  that  perfons  Ihould 
ftaiid  to  their  agreements."     Therefore,  in  controver- 
fics  of  this  kind,  the  party  whnfe  intereft  it  is  that  the 
<:ontra(3:  Ihould  be  maintained,  will  plead,  that  fuch  co- 
venants have  the  force  of  private  laws,  and  ought  re- 
ligioufly  to  be  obferved,  llnce  the  cnn'inon  affairs  of 
mankind  are  tranfacled  in  that  manner  :  and  therefore 
to  violate  them,  is  to  deftroy  all  commerce  aud  fociety 
among  men.     On  the  other  hde  it  may  be  faid,  that 
juftice  a:5d  equity  are  chiefly  to  be  regarded,  which  are 
immutable  ;  and  behdes,  that  the  public  laws  are  the 
common  rule  to  determine  fuch  diilerences,  which  arc 
defigned  to  redrefs  thofe  who  are  aggiievcd.  And,  in- 
deed, where  a  compail  has  been  obtained  by  force  or 
fraud,  it  is  in  itfelf  void,  and  has  no  eifeft  either  in 
law  or  reafon.     But  on  the  other  hand,  the  Roman 
lawyers  feem  to  have  very  rightly  d  :termined,  that  all 
fuch  obligations  as  are  founded  on  natural  equity, 


though  not  binding  by  national  laws,  an.1  are  there- 
fore Culled  nudti  Ja.'tj,  ouglit,  howjVi.r,  in  liunour  and 
confeience  to  be  peribrmed. 

III.  Of  the  Stat.':  of  a  Csntroverff.  The  ancients, 
obfeiviug  that  the  principal  queftion  cr  point  cf  dif- 
pute  in  all  conlroverfies  miglit  be  referred  to  fome  par- 
ticular head,  reduced  thole  heads  to  a  certain  number, 
that  both  the  nature  of  the  quellicn  might  by  that 
means  be  better  known,  and  the  argumciit  fuiced  to 
it  be  difcovcred  with  greater  eafe.  And  iliefe  heads 
th'.-y  cMJ!a/cs. 

By  the  llate  of  a  controvcrfy,  then  we  are  to  under- 
ftand  the  principal  point  in  difpn'e  hetwecu  contend- 
ing parties,  upon  the  proof  of  v.  Irch  the  whole   caufe 
or  controvcrfy  dcpcnis.    We  find  it  exprclled  by  fcve- 
ral  other  names  in  ancient  writers ;  as,  die  cen/l/fu. 
tion  0/  the  caufe,  the  general  he  id,  and  ihe  chief  qu'eft.oii. 
And  as  this  is  the  principal  thing  to  be  attended  to  in 
every  fuch  dlfc.  urfe  ;  {o   it  is  what  firft  requires  the 
conlid'-rationof  the  fpeaker,  and  (hould  be  well  fixed 
and  digelled  in  his  mind,  before  he  proceeds  to  lock 
for  ari'uments  proper  to  fupport  it.     Thus  Anthony, 
the  Roman  orator,  fiieaking  of  liis  own  method  in  Iiij 
pleading,  lays  :  "  V/h.en  I  underlland  the  nanire  of 
die  cauf?,  and  begin  to  confider  it,  the  firll  thing   I 
endeavour  to  do  is,  to  fettle  with  niyfelf  what  th.Jt  is 
to  which  all  my  difcourle  relating  to  the  matter  in  dif- 
pnte  ought  to  be  referred  :  then  t  diligently  aUend  to 
thefe  other  two  diings.  How  f)  recommend-  myfelf, 
or  thofe  for  whom  I  plead,  to  die  good  efteem  of  my 
hearers  ;  and  how  to  influence  their  minds,  as  may  bell 
fu!t  my  defign."  This  way  of  proceeding  appears  very 
agreeable  to  reafon  and  prudence.     For  what  can  be 
more  abfurd,   than  for  a  perfon  to  attempt  the  proof 
of  any  thing,  before  he  lias  well  fett'ed  in  his  o\vii 
mind  a  clear  and  diftine^   notion  what  the  thing  is 
which  he  would  endeavour  to   prove  :  Quirtilian  de- 
fcribes  it  to  be,  '  That  kind  of  queftion  which    arifes 
from  the  firfl  conflict  of  catifes.'     Injudicial  cafes,  it; 
immediately  follows  upon  the  charge  of  the  plaintiff, 
and  plea  of  the  defendant.     Our    common  law  ex- 
prelfes  it  by  one  word,  namely   the  ijve.     Which  in- 
terpreters   explain,    by  defcribing  it  to  be,  "     That 
point  of  matter  dejicnding  in  fuit,  whereupon  the  par- 
ties join,  and  put  their  caufe  to  the  trial."     Examples 
Will  further  help  to  illuflrate  this,  and  render  it  more 
evident.     In  the  caufe  of  Milo,  the  charge  of  the  C!o- 
dian  party  is,  Mi'o  killed  Clcdius.     Mile's  plea  or  de- 
fence,  I kU'edhim,  lutjiijlly.     Fi-om  hence  aviies  this 
grand  queflion,  01  (late  of  die  caufe.   Whether  it  "jL-at 
la'vjfiil fur  Milo  to  kill  Clodius  ?    And  that  Clodius  waa 
lawfully  killed  by  Milo,  is  what  Cicero  in  his  d-;fer.cc 
of  Milo  principally  endeavours  to  p'ove.     This  is  the 
mainfubjedl  of  that  fine  and   beaaiiful  oraticn.     The 
whole  of  his  difcouife  is  to  be  confidered  as  centering 
at  lafl  in  this  one  point.      Whatever  different  matters 
are  occafionally  mentioned,  will,  if  clofely   attended 
to,  be  found  to  have  been  introduced  fome  way  or 
other  the  better  to  fupport  and  carry  on  this  delign. 
Ntw  in  fuch  cafes,  where  the  fai-T:  i^  not  denied,    but 
fomcthing  is  offered  in    its  defence,  the  flate  of  tive 
caufe  is  taken  from  the  d;fendant'5  plea,  who  is  obli- 
ged to  make  it  good:  As  in  the  inflrince  '    .  :-., 
the  chief  poir.t  in  d'fpute  was  the  lawful r  5 
aetion,  wjiich  it  was  Cicero's  bufmels  to  diuionitrate. 
3  B  2                          .  But 
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13ut  ^^heu  tlie  Jofer.JaiVc  tkr.ics  the  fa.Si,  the  ftate  of 
ll;e  caiifc  aii'es  from  the  accufation  ;  the  prcof  of 
which  then  lies  upon  the  plaintilF,  ;ird  not,  as  in  the  • 
former  cafe,  upon  tlic  delcndant.  So  m  the  caufc  of 
llofrius  the  charge  made  againil:  him  h.  That  be 
Ulled  his  father.  IJut  he  denies  the  fa'f.  The  grand 
queflion  therefore  to  1)6  argued  is,  IVkcthjr  or  not  he 
kil'ed  his  falha-  ?  The  proof  of  this  lay  upon  his  ac- 
cufcrs.  And  Cicero's  cicfign  in  hisdtfaicc  of  him  \% 
10  fliow,  that  they  had  net  made  good  their  charge. 
Eut  it  fometimes  happens  that  the  defcndar.t  neither 
abfolutcly  denies  the  faft,  nor  attempts  tojuftify  it; 
but  only  endeavours  to  qualify  it,  by  denying  that  it 
is  a  crime  of  th;it  nature,  cr  dcferves  ihat  name,  by 
vhich  it  is  enprcfied  in  the  charge.  We  have  un  ex- 
ample of  this  pvopofed  by  Cicero:  •'  A  pcrfon  is  ac- 
cuied  of  facrilege,  for  taking  a  thing,  that  was  Hicred, 
out  of  a  private  houfc.  He  owns  the  fact,  but  denies 
it  to  be  facrilege  ;  fmce  it  was  committed  in  a  private 
hcufe,  and  not  in  a  temple."  Hence  this  queflion 
arifes,  Wh.ther  to  tale  a  facred  thing  out  of  a  private 
houfe,  is  to  Ic  decnv:d  ficrlkge  or,  only  fimple  theft?  It 
lies  upon  the  accufcr  to  prove  what  the  other  denies; 
and  therefore  the  ftate  of  the  caiife  is  htre  alfo  as 
-well  as  in  the  preceding  cafe  talcen  from  the  indiift- 
nient. 

But  befiJes  the  principal  quePiion,  there  are  other 
fubordinate  qucaious  which  follow  upon  it  in  the 
courl'e  cf  a  difpute,  and  Ihonld  be  carefully  diftin- 
guilhed  from  it.  Particularly  that  which  arifes  from 
the  reafon,  or  argument,  which  is  brough.t  in  proof  of 
the  principal  queftion.  Ftr  the  principal  quellion 
itfelf  proves  nothing,  but  is  the  thing  to  be  proved, 
and  becomes  at  hill  the  ccnclufion  of  the  dilcourfe. 
Thus,  in  the  caufc  of  Milo  his  argument  is,  /  hill- 
ed Ciodiiis  jii/lly,  becaife  he  ajldfnated  me.  Unlefs  the 
Clodian  party  be  fuppofed  to  deny  this  they  give  np 
their  caufe.  From  hence  therefore  this  fubordinate 
quellion  follows,  Whtlhsr  Chdlus  affliffinated  MUo  ? 
Now  Cicero  fpends  much  time  in  the  proof  of  this, 
as  the  hinge  on  which  the  firft  queftion,  and  confe- 
qucntly  the  whole  caufe,  depended.  For  if  this  was 
opce  made  to  appear,  the  lawfulnefs  of  Miln's  kii'.ing 
Clodius,  v.'hich  was  the  grand  quelUon  nr  thing  tc  be 
proved,  might  be  inferred  as  an  allowed  confequcnce 
irom  it.  This  will  be  evident,  by  throwing  Milo's 
argument,  iis  ufed  by  Ciceio,  into  the  form  of  a  fyl- 
logil'm. 

y!n  affl'JJln  is  latufidly  lil'cd : 
Clodius  "jL'as  an  afflijjin  : 

Therefore  he  was  laufully  hilled  hy  JIfl'o,  luhom   he 
ajfajfvdated. 

If  the  minor  propofuion  of  this  fyllogifm  was  gi-anted, 
no  one  woukl  deny  the  conclufion  :  for  the  Roman 
law  allowed  of  felf-defence.  But  as  Cicero  was  very 
jlenfible  this  would  not  be  admitted  fo  he  takes  much 
pains  to  bring  the  court  into  the  belief  of  it.  Now 
where  the  argument  brought  in  defence  of  the  fecond 
quellion  is  contefted,  or  the  orator  fuppofes  that  it 
may  be  fo,  and  therefore  fiipports  that  with  another 
argument,  this  occasions  a  third  queftion  coniequent 
Vpon  the  former  ;  and  in  like  manner  he  may  proceed 
^o  a  fourth.  But  be  they  mere  or  fewer,  they  are  to 
!-.:  ro;ifk!creJ  but  as  one  chain  of  fttbordin.ate  qiicftions 


dependent  upon  the  firft.  And  tliougli  each  of  them  In»emii)ti. 
has  its  particular  Hate,  yet  none  of  tliefe  is  what  rl.c-  '  "  ' 
toricians  call  Th.  Jlale  of  the  Caufe,  which  is  to  be  un- 
derdood  only  of  tlie  principal  <|usftion.  And  if,  as  it 
fiequently  happens,  the  firll  or  principal  queftion  is 
itfelt  diredly  proved  from  more  than  one  argument ; 
this  makes  no  other  difference,  but  that  each  of  ihcie 
arguments,  fo  far  ai  they  are  followed  by  others  to 
fupport  them,  becom;  a  difilnfl  ieries  of  fubordinate 
queilions,  all  dependent  upon  the  firft.  As  when  Ci- 
cc:o  endeavours  to  prove,  that  R.o!cius  did  not  kill 
his  father  t'rom  two  rea!(ins  or  arguments :  Becaufc  he 
had  neither  any  caufe  lo  move  him  tofvch  a  barbarous  action 
tt'jr  any  oj'[>on  unity  for  it. 

Morcov.r,  belldcs  thefe  fubordinate  queftions,  there 
are  alio  incidental  ones  often  introduced,  which  liave 
fum-e  reference  to  the  principal  queftion,  and  contri-. 
bute  towards  the  proof  of  it,  though  they  are  not  ne- 
celfarily  conne<5led  with  it,  or  dependent  ujion  it.  And 
each  cf  thele  alfo  lias  its  ftate  though  dillcrent  from 
that  of  the  caufc.  For  every  queftion  or  point  of 
controverfy,  muft  be  ftated,  before  it  can  be  made  the 
fubjeft  of  cilputation.  And  it  is  for  this  reafon,  that 
every  new  argument  advanced  by  an  orator  is  called  a 
qtiejilon;  becau:'e  it  is  conlldered  as  a  frtlh  matter  of 
controverfy.  In  Cicero's  def>.nce  of  Milo,  we  meet; 
with  feveral  of  thi;  fort  of  queftions,  occalloned  by 
fome  afperlions  which  had  been  throv.-n  out  by  the 
Clodian  party  to  the  prejudice  of  Milo.  As,  "  That 
he  was  unworthy  to  lee  the  light,  who  owKed  he  had 
killed  a  man  :"  For  Milo  before  his  trial  had  openly 
confeli'ed  he  killed  Clodius.  So  likewife,  "  That  the 
fenate  had  declared  the  killing  of  Cf^dius  was  an  ille- 
gal aiflion  "  "Andturther,  "That  Pompey,  by  ma- 
king a  new  law  to  fettle  the  manner  of  Milo's  trial, 
had  given  his  judgment  agaiaft  Mdo."  Now  to  each 
of  thsfe  Cicero  raphes  before  he  proceeds  to  the  prin- 
cipal queftion.  And  th.reiore  though  the  queltion, 
in  which  the  ftate  of  a  controverfy  cor.lifts,  it  is  fa.d  by 
Qu'n:iUian  to  ante  from  "  the  firll  conHiit  of  caufes," 
yet  we  lind  by  this  inftance  of  Cicero  that  is  not  aUvays 
the  firll  queftion  in  order,  upon  which  die  orator 
treats. 

But  it  fometimes  happens,  that  the  fame  caufe  ov 
coritroverly  contains  in  it  more  than  one  ftate.  Thus 
injudicial  caufes,  every  diitinA  charge  occalions  a  new 
ftate.  All  Cicero's  orations  againlt  Vcrres  relate  to 
one  caufe,  founded  upon  a  law  of  the  Rom.ms  again 
unjull  exactions  made  by  their  governors  of  ptoviuces 
upon  ttie  inhabitants :  but  as  that  profecution  is  made 
up  of  as  many  charges  as  there  are  orations,  every 
charge  or  indiflment  has  its  different  ftate.  So  like- 
wife  his  oration  in  defence  of  Ccelius  has  two  ftates,  in 
anfwer  to  a  double  charge  made  againft  him  by  his 
adverf  iries  :  one,  "  for  bon-owing  niiney  cf  Clodia» 
in  order  to  bribe  certa'n  Oaves  to  kill  a  foreign  ambaf- 
fador  ;"  and  the  other,  "for  aji  attempt  alierward  to 
poifon  Clodia  herfelt."  Befides  which,  there  were  fe- 
veral other  matters  of  a  lei's  heinous  nature,  which  had 
been  thrown  upon  him  by  Lis  accitfer;^,  with  a  delign 
very  likely,  to  render  the  two  principal  charges  more 
credible  ;  to  which  Cicero  fii  ft  replies,  in  the  fame 
manner  as  in  his  defence  of  Milo. 

Though  ail  the  examples  v.-e  have  hitherto  brought 
to  illuftrate  this  fubjefl  have  been  taken  frcm  judicial 

cafea,; 
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Invention,  cafss :  y^t  not  only  thcfs,  but  vei-y  fi-equcntly  tlif- 
>'  ^  courfes  ot'  tl)e  deliber.Tlivo  kind,  and  fomctinies  thole 
of  the  demonftrativc,  arc  managed  in  a  controverfial 
way.  And  all  controverfies  have  their  flate.  And 
tlierefore  (^uintilian  veryjiilUy  obfervcs,  tliat  "  ftatcs 
belong  both  to  {general  and  particular  (]iic!lions  ;  and 
to  all  ibrts  of  caiifes,  demonllratlve,  deliberative,  and 
jndieial."  In  Cicero's  oration  for  the  Mani'iaulavr, 
this  is  t'le  main  point  in  dii'pute  between  him  and 
tliofe  who  oppofed  that  law  :  "  Whether  Pompey  was 
the  fittcfl  pcrfon  to  be  intruRcd  with  the  management 
of  the  war  againfc  Mi  thridates  :"  This  is  afub'e<fl  of 
the  deliberative  kind.  And  v{  the  fame  nature  was 
that  debate  in  the  fenate  concerning  the  demolition 
of  Carthage.  For  the  matter  in  difpute  between  Cato, 
who  argned  for  it,  and  thofe  who  were  of  the  contrary 
opinion  ii:ems  to  have  been  this :  "Whether  it  was  ior 
the  inteiell  of  the  Romans  to  dcmolilh  Carthage:" 
And  fo  likewlfe  in  thofe  two  fine  orati;  ns  of  Cato  and 
Ccefar,  given  us  by  Salluft,  relating  to  the  confpira- 
tors  with  Cataline,  who  were  then  in  cultody,  tlie  con- 
trovcrfy  turns  upon  this :  "  Whether  thofe  prifoners 
fliould  be  punilhed  with  death,  or  perpetual  imprifon- 
ment  ?"  Examples  of  the  demonllrativo  kind  are  rot 
fo  common  ;  but  Cicero's  oration  ccncerning  the  '  An- 
fwers  of  die  loothfayers,'  may  afiord  us  an  inftance  oi 
it.  Several  [irodigies  had  lately  happened  at  Rome  ; 
upon  which  the  foiithfaycrs  being  confulted,  alligned 
this  as  the  reafonof  them,  Becauie  feme  plac.  s  confe- 
crated  to  the  gods  had  been  afterwards  converted  to 
civil  ufes.  Clodius  charged  this  upon  Cicero  ;  whofe 
houfe  was  rebuilt  at  the  public  expence,  after  it  had 
been  demoliihed  by  Clodius,  and  the  ground  conle- 
crated  to  the  goddefs  Liberty.  Cicero  in  this  ora- 
tion retorts  the  chai  ge  ;  and  Ihows  that  the  prodigies 
did  not  refpo^  him  hi;t  Clodius.  So  that  the  qucition 
in  difputc  w;»s,  "  To  which  of  the  two  thofe  prodi- 
gies related  .'"  This  oration  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  fpoken  in  a  judicial  way,  and  muit  therefore  be- 
long to  the  demonftrative  kind.  His  invective  agamit 
Pifo  is  likewife  much  of  the  fame  nature,  wherein  he 
compares  his  own  behaviour  and  conduft  with  that  of 
Pifo. 

As  to  the  number  of  thefe  ftates,  both  Cicero  and 
Quintilian  reduce  them  to  three.  "  We  mull  (fays 
Quintilian)  agree  with  thofe,  whofe  authority  Cicero 
follows,  who  tells  us,  that  three  things  may  be  inqui- 
red into  in  all  diiputes :  Whether  a  thing  is  ;  what  it 
is  ;  and  how  it  is.  And  this  is  the  method  which  na- 
ture prefcribes.  For  in  the  firft  place,  it  is  neceifary 
the  thing  fhould  ex'il:  about  which  the  difpute  is:  be- 
caufe  no  judgment  can  be  made  either  of  its  nature  or 
quality  till  its  c;.irtence  be  manifeft  ;  which  is  there- 
fore the  firfl  qucflion.  But  though  it  be  manifeft  that 
a  thing  is,  it  does  not  prefently  appear  what  it  is  :  and 
when  this  is  known,  the  quality  yet  remains  :  and  af- 
ter thei'e  three  are  fettled,  no  further  inquiry  is  necef- 
fary."  Now  the  tirll  of  thefe  three  dates  is  called  the 
conjcc!ura!  ftate  ;  as  if  it  be  inqnii'ed,  "  Whether  one 
perfon  killed  another?"  This  always  follows  upon  the 
denial  of  a  faft,  by  one  of  the  parties  ;  as  w.ts  the  cafe 
of  Rofcius.  A  nd  it  receives  its  name  from  hence,  that 
the  judge  is  left,  as  it  were,  to  conjechire,  whether 
the  \\\i\  was  really  committed  or  not,  from  the  evi- 
dence produced  on  the  other  fide.     The  fecond  is  call- 


ed the  i/^/fwi/ii',?  y/^/^,  v,  hen  the  iaci  is  r.")t  denied:  but  I;;venti<iri, 
the  difpute  turns  upon  the  nature  of  it,  and  v.h  i:  name  '  ■^~~~ 
it  is  proper  to  give  it:  as  in  that  example  cjf  Cicero, 
"  Whether  to  take  a  f  icred  thing  out  of  a  private 
hou!e  be  theft  or  f.icrilege  I"  For  in  this  cafe  it  is 
necertary  to  fettle  the  diftimfl  notion  of  thofe  two 
crimes,  and  Ihow  the  r  diflereuce.  Th.e  third  is  called 
ihcjlate  of  ytiaHty  ;  when  the  contending  panics  are 
agreed  both  as  to  the  f.ufc,  and  the  nature  of  it ;  but 
the  difputc  is,  "  Whether  it  be  jnft  or  unjuft,  profit- 
able or  unprofitable,  and  the  like  ;"  as  in  the  caufe  of 
Mil... 

From  what  has  beer,  faid  upon  this  fubiefl,  the  ufe. 
of  it  may  in  a  good  meafiire  appear.  For  whoever  en- 
gages in  a  controverfy,  ought  in  the  firfl  place  to  con- 
lider  with  himfelf  the  main  quellion  in  difpute,  to  fix 
it  well  in  his  mind,  and  keep  it  co.iftantl)-  in  his  view  ; 
without  which  he  will  be  very  liable  to  ramble  from 
the  point,  and  bewilder  both  himfelf  and  his  hearers. 
And  it  is  no  lefs  the  bufinefs  ot  the  hearers  principally 
to  attend  to  this  ;  by  which  means  they  will  be  help- 
ed to  diPiinguilh  and  feparate  fr(.'m  the  principal  que- 
ftion  what  is  only  incidental,  and  to  obl'erve  how  far 
the  principal  quefiion  is  aifei5tsd  by  it ;  to  perceive 
what  is  wtfeTed  in  proof,  and  what  is  only  brought  iu 
lor  illuftration  ;  not  to  be  mifled  l)y  digrellions,  but  tr> 
difcern  when  the  fpeaker  goes  off  from  his  fubjed  and, 
when  he  returns  to  it  again  ;  and,  in  a  word,  to  ac- 
cf.mpany  him  t!-.rough  the  wh'le  difcoune,  and  ca-ry 
witli  them  tlie  principal  chain  of  reafoning  upon  which 
the  caufe  depends,  fo  as  to  judge  upon  the  whole, 
whether  he  has  made  out  his  point,  and  the  concluficn 
follows  from  the  prcmifes. 


Chap.   II.      Of  Argument  JuUed  to  Douailiraiive 
DifcourJiS. 
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These   confifl;  either    in  praife  or  dlfpraife  ;  and,  Cfargu-. 
agreeably  to  the  nature  of  all  contraries,  one  of  tliem  ■'■cits 
will  ferve  to  illuftrate  the  other.  i'i\tti  to 

Now  we  either  prailc  bei-fmi  or  things.  deiiion- 

1.  In  prai.'ing  or  dnprailmg  perjur.s,  rhetoricians  .^iKoarf^s 
prefcribe  two  methods.  One  is,  to  follow  the  order  in 
which  every  thing  happened  that  is  mentioned  in  the 
d'fco::ne  ;  the  other  is,  to  reduce  what  is  i'aid  under 
cer  ain  general  heads,  without  a  firia  regard  to  the 
order  of  time. 

I.  In  purfuing  the  former  method,  tlie  difcourfe 
may  be  very  conveniently  divided  into  three  peiiods. 
The  firft  of  which  will  contain  what  preceded  the  per- 
fon's  birth  ;  the  fecond,  the  whole  courfe  of  his  life  ; 
and  the  third  what  followed  upon  his  de^th. 

Under  the  firft  of  thefe  maybe  comprehended  what 
is  proper  to  be  faid  concerning  his  country  or  iamily. 
And    therefore,  if  thefe  were  honourable,  it  may  be 
faid  to  his  adrantage,  that  he  no  v;ife  diigraced  them, 
but  aiSed  fuitably  to  fuch  a  defcent.     But  if  they  were  ■ 
not  fo,  they  maj^  be  ei'.her  wholly  omitted  ;  or  it  mav 
be  faid,  that  inlf ead  of  deriving  thence  any  advantage  ■ 
to  his  character,  he  has  conferred  a  lafting  honour  up- 
on them  ;  and  that  it  is  not  of  fo  much  moment  \^here, 
or  ftom  whom,  a  perfon  derives,  his  birth  as  how  he- 
lives. 

In  the  fecond  period,  which  is   that  of  his  life,  the 
qualities  both  of  his  mind  and  bedy,  with  his  circum-. 
ftarces    in    the  world,  may   be  feparately  confidered. 

Though  J, 
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Ifivei  tioii.  TliOHgl),  as  Q^'nt!li:in  rightly  ohferves,  "  All  extcr- 

*"■"  " '  i-,al  advuntciges  are  not  prail'es  for  themrelvc^,  but  ac- 

crrciing  to  the  life  that  is  made  of  them.  l"'or  riches, 
and  power,  and  intorcit,  as  they  liave  great  influence, 
Knd  m;iy  be  applied  either  to  good  or  bad  purpofcs,  aie 
2  proof  of  the  temper  of  our  minds  ;  and  therefore  we 
are  cither  made  belter  or  worfc  by  them."  But  tliefe 
things  are  a  juft  ground  for  commendation,  when  they 
aic  the  reward  of  virtue  or  induftry.  Bodily  endow- 
ments are  health,  llrfngth,  bcaucy,  afiivity,  and  the 
like  ;  which  are  more  or  lefs  commendable,  according 
as  they  are  employed.  And  where  thefe,  cr  any  of 
them,  are  wanting,  it  may  fc  iliown,  that  they  are 
aljundantly  comp-nfated  by  the  more  valuable  endow- 
ments of  the  mind.  Nay,  fometimes  a  defcft  in  thefe 
may  give  an  advantageous  turn  to  a  perfon's  charac- 
t -T  ;  ibr  any  virtue  appeirs  greater,  in  proportion  to 
the  difadvantajes  the  perfon  laboured  under  in  exert- 
ing it.  But  the  chief  topics  of  praife  are  talcen  irom 
The  virtues,  and  qualilicaticns  of  the  mind.  And  iiere 
the  orator  may  con!ider  tlie  dilpofition,  education, 
leirning,  and  feveral  virtues,  whicli  ihone  through  the 
vhole  courfe  of  the  perfjn's  life.  In  doing  which, 
the  preference  fliould  always  be  given  to  virtue  above 
knowledge  or  any  other  accomplilhment.  And  inac- 
tions, thofe  are  molt  coufiderable,  and  will  be  heard 
witli  greated  approbation,  which  a  perfon  either  did 
alone,  or  firft,  or  whereui  he  hadfeweft  alfociatcsj  as 
likewife  thofe  which  exceeded  expeiflaticn,  or  were 
done  for  the  advantage  of  otliers  rather  than  his  own. 
And  further,  as  the  lall  fcene  of  a  man's  lil'e  generally 
commands  the  greateft  regard,  if  any  thing  remark, 
able  at  that  time  was  either  i'aid  or  done,  it  ought  par- 
ticularly to  be  mentioned.  Norlhould  the  manner  of 
liis  death,  or  caufe  of  it,  if  accompanied  v/ith  any  com- 
mendable circumllances,  be  onjitted  ;  as  it  he  died  in 
the  fervice  of  his  country,  or  in  the  purfuit  of  any  other 
laudable  defign. 

The  third  and  lad  period  relates  to  what  followed 
after  the  deaUi  of  the  perfon.  And  here  the  public 
lofs,  and  public  honours  conferred  upon  the  deceafed, 
are  proper  to  be  mentioned.  Sepulchres,  ftatues,  and 
•other  monuments  to  perpetuate  die  memory  ot  the 
dead,  at  the  cxpence  of  the  public,  were  in  common 
•ufe  both  among  the  Greeks  and  Ilomans.  But  in  the 
eailiell  times,  as  thefe  honours  were  m^re  rare,  fo  they 
•were  lefs  coilly.  For  as  in  one  age  it  was  tliought  a 
fufhcient  reward  for  him  who  died  in  the  deieuce  of 
liis  country,  to  have  his  name  cut  in  a  marble  infcrip- 
iion,  with  the  caufe  of  his  deatli ;  fo  in  others  it  was 
very  common  to  fee  the  ftatues  of  gadiators,  and  pcr- 
ibns  of  the  meaneft  rank,  erefted  in  public  places. 
•And  therefore  a  judgment  is  to  be  formed  of  thefe 
things  from  the  time,  cuftom,  and  circumftances,  of 
different  nations :  iince  the  frequency  of  them  renders 
them  lefs  honourable,  and  takes  oif  from  their  evi- 
'dence  as  the  rewards  of  virtue.  But,  as  Quintilian 
lays,  "  Children  are  an  honour  to  their  parents,  ci- 
ties to  their  founders,  laws  to  thofe  who  compiled  them, 
arts  to  tbcir  inventors,  and  uftful  cullioras  to  die  au- 
thors of  them." 

And  this  may  fiifFlce  for  the  method  of  praifmg 
pcrfwns,  when  v/e  propofe  to  follow  the  order  of  time, 
as  llocrates  has  d  ine  m  his  funeral  oration  upon  Eva- 
-:gordS  king  of  balamis,    and  Piiry  in  his  panegyric 
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upon  the  emperor  Trajan,  15ut  a«  this  method  hlavcBUon. 
very  plain  and  obvious,  fo  it  requires  tlie  more  agree-  ^ — *'— ' 
able  drcfs  to  render  it  delightful ;  Iclt  oiherwife  it 
fcem  rather  like  an  hillory  than  an  oration :  For 
which  rcafon,  we  find,  that  epic  poets,  as  Homer, 
Virgil,  and  others,  begin  with  the  niidole  of  iheir 
ftory,  and  afterwards  take  a  proper  occafion  to  intro- 
duce what  preceded,  to  diver  ilfy  the  fubjecl,  and 
give  the  greater  pleafure  and  entertainment  to  their 
readers. 

2.  The  other  method  above  hinted  was,  to  reduce 
the  difcourfe  to  certain  general  licads  without  regard- 
ing the  order  of  time.  As  if  any  one,  in  praifmg  the 
elder  Caco,  fticuld  piop^fc  to  do  it,  by  Ihowing  diat 
he  was  a  moft  prudent  fenator,  an  e.Nccllent  orator, 
and  moil  valiant  general  ;  all  which  commendations 
are  given  him  by  Piiuy.  In  like  m.tnner,  the  charac- 
ter of  a  uood  general  may  be  comprilcd  under  four 
heads;  fkill  inmilitaiy  aifairs,  courage,  authority,  and 
iuccels  :  irom  all  which  Ciceio  commends  Pompey, 
And  agreeably  to  tl;is  m';thod  Suetonius  has  written 
tlie  lives  of  the  lirft  twelve  Ceefavs. 

But  in  the  praifmg  of  perfons,  care  (hould  always 
be  taken  to  fay  nothing  that  may  feem  fiftitious  or  out 
of  character,  which  may  call  the  orator's  judgment 
or  integrity  in  queftion.  It  was  not  without  cauie, 
therefore,  that  Lyfippus  the  ftatuar)-,  as  Plutarch 
tells  us,  blamed  Appelles  fot  painting  Alexander  the 
Great  with  thunder  in  his  hand  ;  which  could  never 
fuit  his  character  as  a  man,  however  he  might  boafl  of 
his  divine  defcent  ;  for  which  reafon  Lyfippus  himfelf 
made  an  image  of  him  holding  a  fpear,  as  tlie  lign  of  a 
warrior.  Livrht  and  trivial  tliinsjs  in  commendations 
are  likewife  to  be  avoided,  and  nothing  mentioned 
but  what  may  carry  in  it  the  idea  offomething  truly 
valuable,  and  which  the  hearers  may  be  fuppofed  to 
wilhfor,  and  is  proper  to  excite  their  emulation.  Thefe 
are  the  principal  heads  of  praife  widi  relation  to  men. 
In  difpraife,  the  heads  contrary  to  thefe  are  requifite  ; 
which  being  fufhcicntly  clear  from  whathasbeen  faid, 
need  not  particularly  be  infilled  on. 

II.  We  proceed  therefore  to  the  other  part  of  the 
divifion,  which  refpects  t:.iti^s,  as  dillinguifhed  from 
perfons.  By  which  we  are  to  underftand  all  beings 
inferior  to  man,  whether  animate  or  inanimate ;  as 
likewife  the  habits  and  difpofitions  of  men,  either  good 
or  bad,  when  confider;d  ftparately,  and  apart  from 
their  fiibjefts,  as  arts  and  fciences,  virtues  and  vices, 
with  v.hatever  elfe  may  be  a  proper  fubjeift  for  praife 
or  difpraife.  Some  writers,  indeed,  have,  for  their 
own  amufementand  the  diverfion  of  others,  difplayed 
their  eloquence  in  a  jocofe  manner  upon  fubjcdts  of 
this  kind.  So  Lucian  has  written  in  praife  of  a  fly, 
and  Syneufis  an  elegant  encomium  upon  baldnefi. 
Others,  on  the  contrary,  hdve  done  the  like  in  a  iii- 
tyrical  way.  Sucli  is  Seneca's  apotheoflsorconfecra- 
tion  ot  the  emperor  Claudius ;  and  Myiopogoti 
or  beai-d-hater,  Avritten  by  Julian  the  emperor.  Not 
to  mend  jU  feveral  modern  authors,  v\'ho  liave  imitited 
thiin  in  fuch  ludicrous  compofltions.  But  as  to  thefe 
tiling?,  and  all  ol  the  like  nature,  the  obfei  vation  of 
Antony  in  Cicero  fcenis  very  jufl :  "  That  it  ii  not 
neceflary  to  reduce  every  fubjcct  we  difcourfe  upon  to 
rules  of  art."  For  many  are  fo  trivia!,  as  not  to  de- 
fer ve  it ;  and  others  fo  plain  and  evident  of  themielves, 

as 
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Invention,   ns  not  to  require  it.     But  fmce  it  frequently  comes  iti 

.^— ^■^"^  the   way  both   of  orators  and   hiftori.ins    to  defcribs 

countries,  cities,  and  fai:ts,  vvc  (hall  briefly  mention  ihe 

principal  heads  of  invention  proper   to  illullrate  each 

of  thei'e. 

Countries,  then,  may  be  celebrated  from  the  plea- 
fantnefs  of  their  lltuaiion,  the  clemency  and  whole- 
fomenefs  of  the  air,  and  goodnefs  of  the  foil  ;  to  which 
laft  may  be  referred  the  fprings,  rivers,  woods,  plains, 
mountains  and  minerals.  And  to  all  thefe  may  be 
added  their  extent,  cities,  the  nun:ber  and  antiquity 
of  tlie  inhabitants ;  their  policy,  laws,  cullomi,  wealth, 
charafter  fur  cullivat.ii:g  the  a:  ts  both  of  peace  and 
war  ;  their  princes,  and  other  eminent  men  they  have 
produced.  Thus  Pacatus  has  given  us  a  very  elegaat 
defcription  cf  Spain,  in  his  panegyric  upon  the  em- 
peror Theodofius,  who  was  born  there. 

Cities  are  praifed  from  much  the  fime  topics  as 
countri.s.  And  here,  whatever  contributes  either  to 
their  delence  or  ornament  ought  particularly  to  be 
mentioned  ;  as  the  ihength  of  the  walls  and  fortifica- 
tions, the  beauty  and  fplendor  of  the  buildings,  whe- 
ther facred  or  civil,  public  or  private.  We  have  in 
Herodotus  a  very  fine  defcription  of  Babylon,  which 
was  once  the  lUongeft,  largetl,  and  moll  regular  city 
in  the  world.  And  Cicero  has  accurately  defcribed 
the  city  of  Syracufe,  in  the  ifland  Sicily  in  one  of  his  ' 
oratii  ns  ag.iinlt  Verres. 

But  fatbits  come  much  oftener  under  the  cognizance 
cf  an  orator.  And  thefe  receive  their  commendation 
from  their  honour,  jultice,  or  advantage.  But  in  de- 
fcribing  them,  all  the  circumftances  Ihould  be  related 
in  their  p-oper  order  ;  and  that  in  the  moil  lively  and 
affeiffing  manner,  fuited  to  their  dilferent  nature.  Li- 
vy  has  repreiented  the  demolition  of  Alba  by  the  Ro- 
man army,  which  was  lent  tnitlier  to  deftroy  it,  thro' 
the  whole  courfe  of  that  melancholy  fceoe,  in  a  ilyle 
fo  moving  and  pathetic,  that  one  can  haidly  forbear 
condoling  with  the  inhabitants  upon  reading  his  ac- 
count. 

But  in  dlfcourfes  of  this  kind,  whether  of  praife  or 
difpraife,  the  orator  fliould  (as  he  ought  indeed  upon 
all  fccdTlons)  well  conlider  where,  and  to  whom,  he 
fpeaks.  For  wife  men  often  think  very  indifferently 
both  of  perfons  and  things  from  the  common  people. 
And  we  find  that  learned  and  judicious  men  are  fre- 
quently divided  in  their  fentiments,  from  the  feveral 
ways  of  thinking  to  which  they  have  been  acculfom- 
cJ.  Belides,  different  opinions  prevail,  and  gain  the 
afcendant,  at  different  times.  While  the  Komans 
continued  a  free  nation,  love  of  their  country,  liberty, 
and  public  fpirit,  were  principles  in  the  highell  elteem 
among  them.  And  therefore,  when  Cato  killed  him- 
felf,  that  he  might  not  fall  into  the  hands  of  Caefar, 
and  furvive  the  liberty  of  his  coimtry,  it  was  thought 
an  inftance  of  the  greatell:  heroic  virtue ;  but  after- 
wards, when  tht-y  had  been  accuflomed  to  an  arbitrary 
government,  and  fpirit  of  liberty  was  now  loft,  the  poet 
Martial  could  venture  to  fay, 

Death  to  (ivcid  'tis  maJnrfs  Jure  to  lUr. 

A-  prudent  orator  therefore  will  be  cautious  of  oppo- 
fing  any  fettled  and  prevailing  notions  (.>f  thofe  to  whom 
he  aadreffes  ;  unlefs  it  be  neceffary,  and  then  he  \sill 
do  it  tl>e  fcftelt  and  moll  gentle  manner. 
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Dijcourfs.  I ., 

This   kind  of  difcouifes  muft  certainly  have  been  of  ciciibc- 
very  ancient  ;  fincc,  d'ubtlefs,  from  the  firll  beginning  rjtlve  dif- 
of  mens  converlmg  together,  they  deliberated  upon  """nrfi.-', 
iheir  common  interell,  and  offered  their  advice  to  each  '"'''  '  "^ 
Other.      But  neither  tlujle  of   llie  laudatory  nor  juji-  j^  jcJ  to 
cial  kind  could  have  been  introduced,  till  mankind  {hem. 
were  fettled  in  communities,  and  fomid  it  neeefiUry  to, 
encourage  virtue  by  public  rew;;rds,  and  biing  vice 
under  tlie  reftraint  of  laws.     The  early  pra(5t:ce  of 
fuaf  ry  dil'couri'es  appears  from  Jacred  writ,  where  Vi-e 
find,  that  when  Mofes  was  ordered  upon  an  embafly 
into  Egypt,  he  would  have  excufed  himfelf  for  want 
of  eloquence.     And  Homer  reprefents  the  Greeks  at 
the  fiege  of  Tioy,  as  flocking  like   a  fwarm  of  bees  to 
hear  their  generals  harangue  them.     Nor  is  this  part 
(if  oratory  lei's  coufpicuous  for  its  ufefu'nefs  to  man- 
kind, than  for  its  antiquity  ;  being  highly  beneficial  ei- 
ther in  councils,  camps,  or  any  ibcieties  of  nien.     How 
many  inllances   have  we  upon  record,  where  the  fury 
of  an  enraged  multitude  has  been  checked  and  appea- 
fed  by  the  prudent  and  ;^.rtful  perfualion  of  fome  par- 
ticidar  perfon  ?  Tiie  (lory  of  AgrippaMenenius,  when 
the  commons  of  Rome  withdrew  from  the  fenators, 
and  retired  out  of  the  city,  is  too  well  known  to  need 
reciting.     And  how  often  have  armies  been  animated 
and  fired  to  the  moll  dangerous  exploits,  or  recalled  to. 
their  duty,  when  ready  to  mutiny,  by  a  moving  fpeech 
of  their  general  ?  many  inflances  of  which  we  find  in 
hiflory. 

All  deliberation  refpefts  fomething  future,  for  it  is 
in  vain  to  confult  about  what  is  already  pall.     The 
fubjeift  njatter  of  it  is,  either  things  public  or  piivate, 
facred.  or  civil  ;  indeed  all  the  valuable  concerns   ot 
mankind,  both  pref'ent  and  future,  come  under  its  re- 
gard.    And   the  end  propoled  by  this  kind  of  diC 
courfcs  is  chiefly  profit  or  interell.     But  fince  nothing 
is  truly  profitable,  but  what  is  in  fome  refpefl  good ; 
and  every  thing  which  is  good  in  iifelf  may  not  ia 
all  circumflancesbetor  our  advantage ;  properly  fpealc-. 
ing,  what  is  both  good  and  profitable,  or  beneficial 
good,  is  the  end  here  defigncd.     And   therefore,  as  it 
fometimes  happens,  that  wliat  appears  profitable  may 
feem   to   interfere   witli  that  which  is  ftriiSly  jail  and 
honourable  ;  in  fuch  cafes  it  is   certainly  molt  aavife-^ 
able  to  determine  on  the  fafer  fide  of  honour  and  juf- . 
tice,  notwithftanding  fome  plaufible  things  may  be  of- . 
fered  to  the  contrary.      But  where  the  difpute  lies  ap-  . 
parently  between  what  is  truly  honeft,  and  fome   ex- 
ternal advantage  propofed  in  oppofitiou  to  it,  all  good 
men  cannot  but  agree  in  favour  of  haneily.     Such  was 
the  i^xi^  of  Regulus,  who,  bsing  taken  prifoner  by  the 
Cariliaginians,  was  permitted  t  >  go  to  Rome  upon  gi- 
ving his  oath,  that  unlefs  he  could  pcrfuade  the  fenate 
to  let  at  liberty  fome  yoimg  Carthaginian   noblemen, 
then  prilbners  at  Rome,  in  exchange  tor  him,  he  Ihould 
return  again    to  Carlh.ige.     But  Regulus,   when  he 
came  to  Rome,  was  fo  fir  from  endeavouring  to  pre- 
vail wiih  the  fenate  to  comply  with  the  deiire  of  the 
Caithagin'uuis,  that  he  uied  all  Ins  interell  to  diOuadL: 
lliem  from  hearkening   to  the  propofal.     N  >r   could 
the  mofl  earnefl  intreaties  of  his  earnell  relatione  and 
friends,  nor  any   arguments   they  were  able  to  offer, 
engage  him  to  continue  at  Rome,  aad  r.Qt  return  a^aiu 
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Invci.tii.B-  to  Cavtliaj;?,  K-'lKidthen  plainly  in  his  view,  on  thi 
* ^' '  one  iide,  cal'.-,  (cciirity,  affluence,  honours,  and  the  en- 
joyment of  ]iis  iViends ;  and  on  the  other,  certain 
death,  attended  with  cnicl  torments.  However,  think- 
ing iho  fjrnier  not  conhllent  with  truth  and  julticc,  he 
cholc  ll'.e  latter.  And  he  certainly  aflcd  as  bec;inie 
•an  honell  and  brave  man,  in  chooilng  death,  rather 
than  tnviol.Uchis  oatii.  Though  whether  he  did  pru- 
dently in  pcrfuading  the  fcnate  not  to  make  the  ex- 
chuncfc,  or  they  in  complying  with  him,  we  iliall  kave 
otliers  to  determine.  Nov;,  when  it  proves  to  be  a 
matter  of  debate,  whether  a  thing  upon  the  whole  be 
really  beneficial  or  not ;  as  here  ar:fe  two  par's,  advice 
and  dililialion,  they  will  each  require  proper  heads  of 
argument,  liut  as  they  arc  contrary  to  each  other, 
he  who  is  aqtiaintcJ  with  one,  cannot  well  be  igno- 
rant of  the  other.  We  fhall  th«-cfore  chiefly  mention 
ihofe  proper  for  advice,  from  whence  fuch  as  are  fuit- 
ed  to  diiiuade  will  eafiiy  be  perceived.  Now  the  prin- 
cipal heads  of  this  kind  are  thele  following,  whicli  are 
taken  from  the  natine  and  properties  of  Uie  thing  itfeh" 
•under  ccniideration. 

1 .  PLafure  ol'tcn  affords  a  very  cogent  argument  in 
clifcourfes  of  tliis  nature.  Every  one  knows  what  an 
iniluence  this  has  upon  the  generality  of  mankind. 
Though,  as  Quinliaan  remarks,  pleafure  ought  not 
of  itfelf  to  be  propofed  as  a  fit  motive  for  action  in 
ferious  difcourfes,  but  when  it  is  defigned  to  recom- 
mend fomething  ufeful,  which  is  the  call;  liere.  So 
would  any  one  advii'e  another  to  the  purfuit  of  polite 
literature,  Cicero  has  furnillied  him  with  a  very  (trcng 
inducement  to  it  frcm  the  pleafure  which  attends  that 
iludy,  when  he  fays,  "  If  pleafure  only  was  propofed 
by  thefe  ftudies,  you  would  think  them  an  entertain- 
ment becoming  a  man  c.f  fenfe  and  a  gentleman.  For 
other  purfuits  neither  agree  with  all  tim.es,  all  ages, 
nor  all  places ;  but  thelo  lludies  i.oiprove  youth,  de- 
light old  age,  adorn  profpcrity,  afford  a  refuge  and 
comfort  in  adverfity,  divert  us  at  home,  are  no  hin- 
derance  abroad,  flcep, travel,  and  retire  with  us  into  the 
■country." 

2.  Profit,  or  advantage.  This  has  no  iefs  influence 
upon  many  perfons  th.in  the  former  ;  and  when  it  re- 
fpecls  things  truly  valuable,  it  is  a  very  juft  and  lau- 
dable motive.  Thus  Cicero,  when  !ie  lends  his  b',oks  of 
offices  to  his  fon,  which  he  wiote  in  Latin  ior  his  ufe, 
advifes  him  to  make  the  beft  advantage  bcthofhis 
tutor's  inilrnftlons,  and  the  converfation  at  Athens, 
where  he  then  was;  but  wiihal  to  perufe  his  philofo- 
phical  treatifes,  v hich  W'luld  be  doubly  ufeful  to  him, 

'  not  only  upon  account  of  the  fubjCifts,  but  likewil'e  ot 

the  language,  as  they  would  enable  him  to  expref^  him- 
i'clf  upon  tJiofe  arguments  in  Laun,  which  before  had 
only  been  treated  of  in  Greek. 

5.  Honour;  than  which  no  argument  will  iboner 
prevail  with  generous  minds,  or  iafpire  tliem  with 
greater  ardour.  Virgil  has  very  beautifully  delcribed 
Heflor's  ghoft  a;  pearing  to  jEneas  the  night  Troy 
was  taken,  and  advifing  him  to  depart,  from  this  mo- 
tive of  honour  ; 

O  goddcfs-born,  efcape  by  timely  fliglit 
The  fl  ,mes  and  liorrors  of  this  fatal  night. 
The  f  es  already  have  poffefs'd  the  wall ; 
Troy  nods  from,  high,  and  tetters  to  her  fall. 
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Enougli  is  i)aid  to  Priam'6  royal  name  ; 
More  than  enough  to  duty  and  to  fame. 
If  by  a  mortal  hand  my  lather's  throne. 
Cou'd  be  dei'ended,  'twas  by  mine  alone. 

The  argument  here  mads  ufe  of  to  pcrfuade  ..'Eneas  to 
leave  Troy  immediately,  is,  that  he  Jiad  done  all  that 
could  be  expcftcd  fronr  him,  either  as  a  good  fubjci^ 
or  brave  foldier,  both  for  his  .  king  and  country  ; 
which  were  fuPficlent  to  fecure  his  honour  ;  and  nov*- 
there  was  nothing  more  to  be  expedled  from  him  when 
the  city  was  falling,  and  impoQ:i)!e  to  be  laved  ;  which 
cou'd  ithaveb:enprefervcd  by  human  power,  he  him* 
felf  had  done  it. 

But  although  a  thing  confidsredin  itfelf  appear  be- 
neficial if  it  could  be  attained,  yet  the  expediency  of 
undertaking  it  may  lliil  be  quellionable  ;  in  which  cafe 
the  following  heads,  taken  from  the  circumllances 
which  attend  it,  will  afford  proper  argumens  to  en- 
gage in  it. 

(i.)  The  I'o/fibi'ity  oi  fuccecding  may  f  iraetimes  be 
argued,  as  cue  motive  to  this  end.  So  Kannibal  en- 
deavoured to  convince  king  Antiociius  that  it  was 
poCible  for  him  to  conquer  the  Romans  if  he  made 
Italy  the  feat  of  the  war  ;  by  cbferving  to  Ifim,  noc 
oidy  that  the  Gauls  had  formerly  dellroyed  their  city, 
"but  that  he  had  himfelf  defeated  them  in  every  battle 
l;e  fought  with  them  in  that  country. 

(2.)  But  an  argument  founded  n^or\ probtilility  will 
be  much  more  likely  to  prevail.  For  in  many  affairs 
of  human  life,  men  are  determined  either  toprofecute 
them  or  not,  as  the  prolpeil  ol  fuccefs  appears  more 
or  Iefs  probable.  Hence  Cirero,  after  the  fatal  battle 
at  Phariiilia,  diffuadts  thofe  of  Pompey's  party,  with 
whom  he  was  engaged,  from  continuing  the  war  any 
longer  againll  Cfcliir  ;  becaufe  it  was  highly  impro- 
bable, after  fuch  a  defeat,  by  wliich  their  main  flrength 
was  broken,  that  they  Ihould  be  able  to  (land  tlieir 
ground,  or  meetv.ith  better  fuccefs  than  they  had  be- 
fore. 

(3.)  But  further,  fince  probability  is  not  a  motive 
ftrong  enough  with  many  perfons  to  engage  in  the 
profecution  of  a  tiling  which  is  attended  with  conli- 
derable  difficulties,  it  is  often  neceffary  to  reprefent 
the  facility  of  doing  it,  as  a  furdrer  reafon  to  induce 
them  to  it.  And  therefore  Cicero  makes  ufe  of  this 
arcrument  to  encourage  the  Roman  citizens  in  oppo- 
iing  Mark  Anthony  1  v,-ho  upon  the  deatji  of  Csfar 
liad  affunied  an  a:bitrai7  power),  by  reprefenting  to 
thijm.tliat  his  circunill.inces  were  tlien  defperaie,  and 
that  he  might  eafily  be  vanquifhed. 

(3.)  Again,  if  the  thing  he  advifed  can  be  fhov/n  to 
be  in  any  rcfpcift  neceii'aiy,  this  will  render  the  mo- 
tive iHll  much  ftrongcr  for  undertaking  it.  And  there- 
fore Cicero  joins  this  argument  v/itii  the  foimcr,  to 
prevail  with  the  Roman  citizens  to  oppofe  Anthony, 
by  tching  lliem,  that  "  The  confideration  before  tlier.i 
was,  not  in  what  circumftances  they  (hould  live,  but 
\vhether  they  fnould  live  at  all,  or  die  with  ignominy 
and  difgrace."  This  way  of  reafoning  will  fometimes 
prevail  when  ail  others  prove  ineffefliial.  For  fome 
perfons  are  not  to  be  moved,  till  things  arc  brought 
to  an  extremity,  and  they  find  themfelvcs  reduced  to 
tlie  utmo;!  danger. 

(5.)  To  thde  heads  may  b?  added  the  cpnfidera- 
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tioiy  of  the  tvfnt,  wliicli  in  fome  cafes  carries  grent    to  the  t:iftc  and  relifli  of  hia  hearers,  In  treating  upon  lnveiU'ori 
weight  with  it.     As  when  we  advil'e  to  the  doing  of    this  fubje<5t,  dillin;i,u-llics  mankind  into  two  forts;  the  '        "" 
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a  thing  from  this  motive,  That  whether  it  fuccced  or 
not,  it  will  yet  be  of  fei vice  to  undertake  it.  So  alter 
the  great  viftory  gained  by  Themillocles  over  t)ie 
Perhan  fleet  at  the  limits  of  Halamis,  Mardoniiis  ad- 
vifcd  Xeixes  to  return  into  Alia  himfclf,  left  the  re- 
port of  )iis  defeat  fliould  occalion  an  ihiiirrcdlion  in  his 
abfence  :  but  to  leave  behind  him  an  army  of  300,000 
men  under  his  command;  with  which,  if  he  Ihculd 
conquer  Greece,  the  chief  glory  of  th;  conquell  would 
redound  to  Xerxes ;  but  i!  the  delign  mifcarried,  the 
dilgrace  would  fall  upon  his  generals. 

Thefe  are  the  principal  heads  which  furnifli  the  ora- 


^noranc  and  unpolilhed,  who  always  prefer  profit  to 
honour ;  and  fuch  as  are  mure  civilized  and  polite,  who 
prefer  honour  and  reputation  to  all  other  thinp-s. 
Wheref  ire  tliey  are  to  be  moved  by  thefe  different 
views  :  Praifi;,  glory,  and  virtue,  influence  the  one  ; 
while  the  other  is  only  to  i)e  engiiged  by  a  profpedl  of 
gain  and  p'eafure.  Befides,  it  is  plain,  that  the  gene- 
rality are  much  more  inclined  to  avoid  evils  than  to  pur- 
lue  what  is  good  ;  and  to  keep  clear  of  fcanda!  and 
difgrace,  than  to  pradlife  wliat  is  truly  generous  and 
noble.  Pcrlbns  likewife  of  a  diifcreut  age  act  from 
different  pi  inciples ;  young  mvn  for  the  moft  part  view 


things    in 
and   have 


another    ligiit    iVom  thole  who  are  o'der 


had  more  experience,  and  conlequeutly  arc 


tor  with  proper  arguments  in  g'ving  advice.  Cicero, 
in  his  oration  for  the  Maniiian  law,  where  he  endea- 
vours to  perfuade  the  Roman  people  to  choofe  Pom-  not  to  be  influenced  by  the  fame  motives, 
pey  for  their  general  in  the  Mithridatic  war,  reafons 
from  three  of  tliefe  topics,  into  which  he  divides  his 
whole  difcxurfe  ;  namely,  the  necellity  of  the  war,  the 
greatnefs  of  it,  and  the  choice  of  a  proper  general. 
Under  the  firit  of  thefe  he  flaoxvs,  thattlje  war  was  ne- 
cefiary,  from  four  confiderations  ;  the  honour  of  the 
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Roman  ftate,  the  fafety  of  their  allies,  their  own  reve- 
nues, and  tire  fortunes  of  many  of  their  fellow-citizens, 
•which  were  all  highly  concerned  in  it,  and  called 
upon  them  to  put  a  Ifop  to  the  growing  power  of 
king  Mithridates,  by  which  they  were  all  greatly  en- 
dangered.    So  that  this  argument  is  taken  from  the 


In  yat/Zc/fl/ controverfies  there  are  two  parties;  the 
plaintiff  or  proi'ecutor,  and  the  defendant  or  perfon 


charged.  The  fubjedls  of  them  is  always  fomething 
paft.  And  the  end  propofed  by  them  Cicero  calls 
equity,  or  rtaht  and  equity  ;  the  former  of  which  arifes 
from  the  laws  of  the  country,  and  die  latter  from  rea- 
fon  and  the  nature  of  things.  For  at  Rome  the  prs- 
tors  had  a  court  of  equity,  and  were  empowered,  in 
\\.e.-xh  oi necejfity.  The  fecond,  in  which  he  treats  of  many  cafes  relating  to  property,  to  relax  the  rigour  of 
the  greatnefs  of  the  war,  is  founded  upon  the  topic  of  the  written  laws.  But  as  this  fubjedl  is  very  copious, 
pojjihility.  For  though  he  fhows  the  power  oi  Mithri-  and  caufes  may  arife  fiom  a  great  variety  of  things, 
dates  to  be  very  great,  yet  notfo  formidable,  but  that  writers  have  reduced  them  to  three  heads,  which  they 
he  might  be  fubdued  ;  as  was  evident  from  the  many  call  Jlates,  to  fome  one  of  which  all  judicial  proceed- 
advantages  LucuUus  had  gained  over  him  and  his  af-  iugs  may  be  referred  ;  namely,  tuhithera  thing  is,  what 
fociates.  In  the  third  head,  he  endeavours  to  prevail  //  is,  or  hoiv  it  is.  By  thsjfa/e  of  a  caufe  therefore  is 
with  them  to  intrufl  the  management  of  the  war  in  the  meant  the  principal  queftion  in  difpute,  upon  which 
handsof  Pompey,  whom  he  defcribes  as  a  confummate  the  whole  affair  depends.  Which,  if  it  flops  in  the 
general,  for  his  fkill  in  military  affairs,  courage,  au-  firfl  inquiry,  and  the  defendant  denies  the  faft,  the 
thority  in  fnccefs ;  in  all  Vvhich  quaUiies  he  repre-  flate  is  called  conjcaural ;  but  if  the  fact  be  acknow- 
fents  him  as  fuperior  to  any  other  of  their  generals  ledged,  and  yet  denied  to  be  what  the  adverfary  calls 
whom  they  could  at  that  time  make  choice  of.  The  it,  it  is  termed  def.tiiti've  ;  but  if  there  is  no  difpute  ei- 
defign  of  all  which  was,  to  perfuade  them,  that  they  ther  about  the  fail  or  its  name,  but  only  the  jufticc 
had  very  good  reafon  to  hope  for  fuccefs,  and  a  hap-  of  it,  it  is  called  the  Jiate  of  quality  :  as  was  fhowii 
py  event  of  tire  war,  under  his  conduft.  So  that  the  more  largely  before  (See  n'^  15).  But  we  there  con- 
whole  force  of  his  reafoning  under  this  head  is  drawn  fidered  thefe  Hates  only  in  a  general  view,  and  deferred 
from  prohabilitp  Thefe  are  the  three  general  topics  the  particular  heads  of  argument  proper  for  each  of 
which  make  up  that  fine  difcourfe.  Each  of  which  them  to  this  judicial  kind  of  difcourf.s ;  vrhere  they 
is  indeed  fupported  by  divers  other  arguments  and  con- 
fiderations, which  will  be  obvious  in  perufmg  the  ora- 
tion itfelf,  and  therefore  need  not  be  here  enumerated. 
On  the  contrary,  in  anotlier  oration  he  endeavours  to 

dilfuade  the  feriate  from  confenting  to  a  peace  with  cular  perfons  ;  and  they  are  likewife  called  mv'/ caufes, 
Mark  Antony,  becaufe  it  was  bafe,  dangerous,  and  as  they  are  converfaut  about  matters  of  property, 
impracticable.  Public  caufes  are  thofe  which  relate  to  public  juflica 

But  no  fmall  fkill  and  addrefs  are  required  in  giving  and  the  government  of  the  ftate  ;  which  are  alfo  called 
advice.  For  fmce  the  tempers  and  fentiments  of  man-  crimiiuil,  becaufe  by  them  crimes  are  profecuted,  whe- 
kind,  as  well  as  their  circumtlances,  are  very  different  tlier  capital,  or  thofe  of  a  lefs  heinous  nature.  We 
and  various ;  it  is  often  necelfary  to  accommodate  the  fhall  t.ike  the  heads  of  the  arguments  only  from  this 
difcourfe  to  their  inclinations  and  opinions  of  things,  latter  kind,  becaufe  they  are  more  copious,  and  eafy 
And  therefore  the  weightieft  arguments  are  not  al-  to  be  illuftrated  by  examples  ;  from  which  fuch  as 
Ways  the  mofl  proper  and  fittefl  to  be  ufed  on  all  oc-  agree  to  tlie  former,  namely,  ciwV  caufes,  will  fufficient- 
cafions.     Cicero,  who  was  an  admirable  mailer  of  this    ly  appear. 

art,  and  knew  perfeftly  well  how  to  luit  what  he  faid        I.  The  conjeilural  ftate.     When  the  accufed  perfon 
Vol.  XIII.  3  C  denies 
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moft  frequently  occur,  and  from  which  examples  may 
eafily  be  accommodated  to  other  fubjefls. 

All  judicial  caufes  are  ehher  privale  er  public.  Thofe 
are  called  private,  which  relate  to  the  right  of  parti- 
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Invention,    denies  the  fafl,  there  are   three  things  which  the  pro- 

■" — ^ fecutnr  has  to  confider ;  whether  he  'ujouU  have  done 

it,    whether  he  cauU,  and  whether  he   did  it.     And 
hence  arife  three  topics  ;    from  the  ivUl,  the  power, 
and  thcfigns  or  circummft.inces  which  attended  the 
aflion.     The  afFe(5lions  of  the  mind  difcover  the  will  ; 
as,  palllon,  an  old  grudge,  a  delire  of  revenge,  a  re- 
fcntment  of  an  injury,  and  the  like.     Therefore  Ci- 
cero argues  from  Clodius's  hatred  of  Milo,  that  he  de- 
figned  his  death  ;  and  from  thence  infers,  that  he  was 
the  aggrelfor  in  the  comb.it  between  them,  wherein 
Clodius  was  killed.  This  is  what  he  principally  endea- 
vours to  prove,  and  comes  properly  under  this  ft:He  ; 
for  Milo  owned  that  he  killed  him,  but  alleged  that 
he  did  it  in  his  own  defence.     So  that  in  regard  to  this 
point,  Which  of  them  alfaultcd  the  other  ?  the  charge 
was  mutual.     The  profpeifl  of  advantage  may  alfo  be 
alleged   to  the  fame  purpofe.     Hence  it  is  faid  of  L. 
Calfius,  that  whenever  he  fat  as  judge  in  a  cafe  of 
murder,  he  ufed  to  advile  and  move  the  court  to  exa- 
mine to  whom  the  advantage  arofe  from  the  death  of 
the  deceafed.     And  Cicero  puts  this  to  Anthony  con- 
cerning the  death  of  Cosfir.     "  If  any   one  (fitys  he) 
iliould  bring  you  upon  trial,  and  ufe  thnt  faying  of  Caf- 
fius,  Cui  bona  ?  "  Who  got  by  it  ?  look  to  it,  I  befeech 
you,  that  you  are  Hot  confounded."     To  thefe  Argu- 
ments may  be  added,  hope  of  impunity,  taken  cither 
from  the  circumlfjnce?  of  the  accufed  perfon,  or  of  him 
who  fuffered'the  injury.     For  perfons,  who  have  the 
advantage  of  intereft,  friends,  power,  or  money,  are 
apt  to  think  they  may  eafily  efcape  ;  as  likewife   fuch 
who  have  formerly  committed  other  crimes  with  impu- 
nity.    Thus  Cicero  reprefencs  Clodius  as  hardened  in 
vice,  and  above  all  th--  relbaint  of  laws,  from  having 
fo    often    efcaped  punilhmcnt  upon    committing  the 
hlgheft  crimes.     On  the  contrary,  fuch  a   confidence 
is  fometimes  raifed  from  the  condition  of  the  injured 
party,  if  he   is  indigent,  obfcure,  timorous,   or  defti- 
tute  of  friends ;  much  more   if  he  has  aa   ill   reputa- 
tion, or  is  loaded  with  popular  hatred  and  refencment. 
It  was  this  prefumption  of  the  obfcurity  of  Rollins, 
who  lived  in  the  country,  and  his  want  of  intereft  at 
Rome,  which  encouraged  his  accufers  to  chari^e  him 
with  kiUing  his  father,  as  Cicero  Ihows  in  his  defence 
of  him.     Lafcly,  the  temper  of  a  perfon,   his  views, 
and  manner  of  life,  are   confiJerations   of  great  mo- 
ment in  this  matter.     For  perfims  of  bad  morals,  and 
fuch    as  are  addicfled    to  vice,  are  eafily  thoug'it  ca- 
pable of  committing  any  wickedneis.     Hence  Salluft 
argues  from  the  evil  difpofition  and  vicious  life  of  Ca- 
tiline, that  he  aifciSed  to  raifc  hirr.felf  upon  the  ruins 
of  his  country, — The  fecond  head  is  the/jowi-r  of  do- 
ing a  thing  ;  and  there  are  tluee  things  which  relate 
to  this,  the  [>lace,  the  time,  and  opportunity!.     As  il  a 
crime  Is  faid  to  have  been  committed  in  a  private  place 
where  no  other  perfon  was  present;  or  in  tlie  night  ; 
or  when  the  injured  perfon  was  unable  to  provide  for 
his  defence.     Under  this  head  may  likewife  be  brought 
in  the  circumfla'ces  of  the  perfo;is ;  as  if  the  accul'ed 
perfon  was  ftrongcr,    and  fo  able  to  overpower  the 
other;  or  more  ..dlive,  and  fo  could  eaiily  make  his 
efcape.     Cicero  makes  great  ufe  of  this  topic  in  the 
cafe  of  Milo,  and  /hows,  that  Clodius  had  all  the  .-idvan- 
tages  of  place,  time,  and  oppor:unity,  to  execute  his  de- 


fign   of  killing   him.     The  third   head   comprehends  Invention. 
l\\'ijigns  and  circumrtances  which  either  preceded,  ac-  "—— 

companied,  or  followed,  the  commiliion  of  the  fa(5l.  So 
threats,  or  the  accufed  perfon  being  fecn  at  or  Bear  the 
place  before  the  faift  w.is  committed,  are  circumftances 
that  may  probably  precede  murder  ;  fighting,  crying 
out,  bloodfhed,  are  fuch  as  accompany  it ;  palenefs, 
trembling,  inconfiftent  anfwers,  hefitation,  or  falter- 
ing of  the  fpeech,  fomething  found  upon  the  perfon 
accufed  which  belonged  to  the  decealed,  are  fuch  as 
follow  it.  Thus  Cicero  proves,  that  Clodius  had  threat- 
ened the  death  of  Milo,  and  given  out  that  he  ihould 
not  live  above  three  days  at  the  iartlieft. — Thefe  argu- 
ments, taken  from  conjeiftures,  are  called  prefumpt-.ons, 
which  though  they  do  not  direflly  prove  that  the  ac- 
cufed perfon  conmjitted  the  fact  with  which  he  is 
charged  ;  yet  when  laid  together,  they  appeared  very 
ftrong,  fentence  by  the  Roman  law  might  fometimes 
be  given  upon  them,  to  convidl  him. 

Thefe  are  the  topics  from  which  the  profecutor 
takes  his  arguments.  Now  the  bufmefs  of  the  defen- 
dant is  to  invalidate  thefe.  Therefore  fuch  as  are 
brought  from  the  luill,  he  either  endeavours  to  fhow 
are  not  true,  or  fo  weak  as  to  merit  very  little  regard. 
And  he  rel'utes  thofe  taken  from  ^^ power,  by  proving 
that  he  wanted  either  opportunity  or  ability  ;  as,  if 
he  can  (how,  tlwt  neither  the  place  nor  time  infilled 
on  was  at  all  proper  ;  or  that  he  was  then  in  ano- 
ther place.  In  like  manner  he  will  endeavour  to  con- 
fute lhecircu>i}J!a?ices,  if  they  cannot  be  direiflly  denied, 
by  Ifiowing  that  they  are  not  fuch  as  do  neceifarily  ac- 
company the  fail,  but  m.ight  have  proceeded  from 
other  caufes,  though  nothing  of  what  is  alleged  had 
been  committed  ;  and  it  wdl  be  of  great  icrvice  to 
aflign  fome  other  probable  cauie.  But  fometimes  the 
defendant  does  not  only  deny  that  he  did  the  fac>, 
but  charges  it  upon  another.  Thus  Cicero,  in  his 
orati.^n  for  Rofcins,  not  only  defends  him  from  each 
of  thefe  three  heads,  but  likewife  charge^  die  faft  upon 
his  accufers. 

2.  The  dejintftve  ftate,  which  is  principally  con- 
cerned in  deh.'iing  and  fixii  g  the  name  proper  to  the 
iaifl  :  though  oiators  feldom  make  ufe  of  exact  defini- 
tions, but  commonly  choofe  larger  defcriptions,  taken 
from  v;;rious  properties  of  the  fub  eifl  orthir.g  defcribed. 
The  heads  of  argumei  t  in  thi^  ftate  are  much  the 
fame  to  both  parties.  For  each  of  them  defines  the 
faiit  his  own  way,  and  endeavours  to  refute  the  other's 
definition.  We  may  illudrate  this  by  an  oample 
from  Quintilian  ;  "  A  perfon  is  accufed  of  facrilefe, 
lor  Iteahng  money  out  of  a  temple,  which  belonged  to 
a  private  perfon."  The  fafl  is  owned  ;  biu  the  que- 
ilion  is,  IVhethtr  it  be  prper'y  facrileg  ?  The  pr  fe- 
cutor  calls  it  fo,  becaufe  it  was  taken  out  of  a  tem^!e, 
But  fince  the  money  belonged  to  a  pr  vate  perfon,  the 
defendant  denies  it  to  be  facrllege,  and  f  lys  it  is  c  nly 
fimple  theft.  Now  the  reafon  why  the  defendant 
ufis  this  pica,  and  infills  upon  the  diftinction,  is,  be- 
caufe by  the  Roman  law  the  penalty  of  the  t  was  only 
four  times  the  value  of  what  was  ftolen  ;  whereas  fa- 


crllege was  punlftied  with  death.  The  profecutor 
then  form',  his  definli Ion  agreeable  to  his  charge,  and 
fays,  "  To  fteal  any  thin?  out  of  a  ficred  place  is 
facrilege."     But  the  defendant   excepts  agaoift   .his 

definition. 
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Invention,  definition,  a";  dcfciSivc ;  anJ  urg;cs,  tliat  it  does  not 
*~~^  anKniiil  to  iicri.i  ge,  u:ilci's  tlu  lliing  floLn  was  like- 
wife  iacred.  Auj  this  caie  niij>,hl  rixc,  iKili.ips,  have 
bet  .  a  matter  ot  contvoveny,  lince  we  and  i,  exprclsly 
dclei-n.ined  in  tlic  Pandects,  that  "  An  adion  oFl'a- 
crikge  Ih  nld  not  lie,  but  only  of  theU,  againll  w  y 
one  who  iliouki  Ileal  the  goods  of  private  peifons  de- 
polited  in  a  temple." 

The  fecond  thing  is  the  proof  brought  by  each 
party  to  fupport  his  definition;  as  in  the  example 
given  us  by  Cicero,  of  one  "  wh"  carried  his  caiife 
by  bribery,  and  was  afterwards  prnfecu^ed  again  up- 
on an  action  ol  pvevaricatimi."  Now,  if  the  defen- 
dant was  caif  upin  this  aflion,  he  was,  by  the  Ro- 
man law,  fubjedcd  to  the  penalty  of  the  former  pro- 
fecution.  Here  the  profecutor  defines  pr.varicatii.n 
to  be,  yiny  brilery  or  corrupt  son  in  'he  t'efnilant,  iviiA 
a  (kfign  ti  pervert  iujli--e.     The    dtfenda  t,   therefore, 
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on  the  other  hand,    rellrains  it  to  bribing 
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pro- 


fecutor. 

And  if  this  latter  fcnfe  agrees  better  with  the  com- 
mon acceptation  of  the  word,  the  profecutor  in  the 
third  place  pleads  the  in;entioii  of  the  law,  which 
was  to  comprehend  all  bribery  in  judicial  matters 
under  the  term  oi prevarication.  Ir  anfwer  to  which 
the  defendant  endeavours  to  fhow,  either  from  the 
head  of  contraries,  that  a  real  profecutor  and  a  pre- 
varicator are  uied  as  opp"(it.e  terms  in  the  law;  or 
fi-om  the  etymology  of  the  word,  that  the  prevai  icator 
denotes  one  who  pretends  to  appear  in  the  profecution 
of  a  caufe,  while  in  reality  he  favours  the  contrary 
fide  ;  and  confequently,  that  money  given  lor  this  end 
only  can,  in  the  feufe  of  the  law,  be  cilltd  prevarica- 
tion. 

Laftly,  the  profecutor  pleads,  that  it  is  unreafonable 
that  he  who  does  not  deny  the  tafl  fiiould  efcape  by 
a  cavil  about  a  word.  But  the  defendant  infills  upon 
his  explication  as  agreeable  to  the  law  ;  and  fays,  the 
fatft  is  mifreprefented  and  blackened,  by  affixing  to  it  a 
wrong  name. 

3.  The  third  ftate  is  that  of  quali'y,  in  which  the 
difpute  turns  upon  the  jullice  ot  an  action.  And  here 
the  defendant  docs  not  deny  he  did  the  thing  he  is 
charged  with  ;  but  afferts  it  to  be  right  and  equitable 
from  the  circumliances  of  the  cafe,  and  the  motives 
which  induced  hm  to  it. 

And,  firft,he  fcmetimes  alleges  the  reafon  of  doing 
it  was  in  order  to  pi  event  fome  other  thing  of  worfe 
confequence,  which  would  otherwil'e  have  happened. 
We  have  an  inflance  of  this  in  tlie  life  of  Epaminon- 
das,  who,  with  two  other  generals  joined  in  the  com- 
mand with  him,  marched  the  Theban  army  into  Pelo- 
ponnefus  againft  the  Lacedemonians ;  but  by  the  in- 
fluence (if  a  contrary  iaflion  at  home,  their  commif- 
fions  were  fuperfedcd,  and  other  generals  fent  to  com- 
mand the  army.  But  Epaminondas,  being  fcnfible 
that,  if  he  obeyed  this  ord^r  ar  that  time,ir  would  be 
attended  with  the  lofs  of  the  whole  army,  and  confe- 
quently the  ruin  of  the  flatc,  refufed  to  do  it ;  and 
having  perfuaded  the  other  generals  to  do  the  like, 
they  happily  finillicd  the  war  in  which  they  were  en- 
gaged ;  and  upon  their  return  home  Epaminondas 
taking  the  whole  matter  upon  himfelf,  on  his  trial 
was  acquitted.  The  arguments  proper  in  this  cafe 
are  taken  from  the  jullice,  ufefulnefs,  or  neceflity,  of 


the  aelion.     Theaccufcr  therefore  will  plead,  that  the  Invcutioii. 

fa^'l  was  not  juft,  prtiliiablc,  nor  nceeiiiciy,  confidered     — ' 

either  in  itielt  or  comparatively  with  tliat  for  ths 
fake  of  which  it  is  laid  to  have  been  done:  and  he 
will  endeavour  to  Ihow,  that  what  the  deiendant  iif- 
figns  for  the  reafon  of  what  he  diii  might  not  have 
happened  as  he  ptetends.  Befidcs,  he  will  reprefent 
of  what  ill  confequence  it  mufl;  be,  if  fuch  crimes  go 
unpunif^i-d.  The  defendant,  on  the  otlier  hand,  \vill 
argue  fnm  the  lame  heads,  and  endeavour  to  prove 
the  faft  was  juft,  ufeful,  or  necelfary.  And  he  will 
further  urge,  that  no  jull  eilimate  can  be  made  of 
any  adion,  but  from  the  cii  cumftances  wliich  attend 
it  ;  as  the  delign,  occalion,  a'id  motives  for  Jiang  it: 
which  he  will  reprefent  in  the  moll  favourable  liHit 
to  hi.  own  caule,  and  endeav  ur  to  let  them  in 
fuch  a  view  as  to  indue;  oiliers  to  think  they  coulj 
not  but  have  done  the  fame  in  the  like  circum- 
liances. 

Again,  the  caufe  of  an  aflion  is  fometimes  charged 
by  the  defendant  upon  the  party  who  received  the 
damage,  or  fome  o;her  perfon,  who  either  made  it 
neceifaiy,  or  iiijOined  him  to  doit.  The  firfl  of  thefe 
was  Milo's  plea  for  kil.ing  Clodius,  becuufe  he  af- 
faulted  him  with  a  defign  to  take  away  his  life.  Here 
the  faift  is  not  denied,  as  in  the  cafe  of  Rofcius  above 
mentioned,  under  the  conjedural  ftate  ;  but  juftified 
from  the  reafon  of  doing  it.  For  that  an  aflafun  might 
bejuftly  killed,  Cicero  iliows  both  from  law  and  rea- 
fon. The  accufer,  therefore,  in  fuch  a  cafe,  will,  if 
there  be  room  for  it,  deny  the  truth  of  this  allega- 
tion. So  the  friends  of  Clodius  aflirmcd  that  Milo 
was  the  aggrellor,  and  not  Clodius ;  which  Cicero, 
in  his  defence  of  Milo,  principally  labours  to  refute. 
In  the  fecond  cafe,  the  prcifecutor  will  fay.  No  one 
ought  to  offend  becaufe  another  has  offended  firft  ; 
which  defeats  the  courfe  of  public  juftice,  renders  the 
laws  ufelefs,  and  dellroys  the  authority  of  the  magi- 
ftrate.  The  defendant  on  the  other  hand,  will  en- 
deavour to  reprefent  the  danger  and  neceflity  of  the 
cafe,  which  required  an  immediate  remedy,  and  in 
that  manner  ;  and  urges,  that  it  was  vain  and  im- 
praflicable  to  wait  for  redrefs  in  the  ordinary  way,  and 
therefore  no  ill  confequence  can  arife  to  the  public. 
Thus  Cicero,  in  defending  Sextius,  who  was  profe- 
cuted  for  a  riot  in  bringing  armed  men  into  the  forum, 
(hows  that  his  defign  was  cnly  to  repel  force  with 
force  ;  which  was  then  neccifary,  there  being  no  other 
means  left  for  the  people  to  affemble,  who  were  ex- 
cluded by  a  mob  of  the  contrary  party.  Of  the  third 
cafe  we  have  aifo  an  example  in  Cicero,  who  tells  u3, 
that,  "  in  making  a  league  between  the  Romans  and 
Samnltes,  a  certain  young  nobleman  was  ordered  by 
the  Roman  general  to  hold  the  fwine  (defigncd  for  a 
facrifice)  :  but  the  lenate  afterwards  dilapproviiig  the 
terms,  and  delivering  up  their  general  to  the  Sam- 
nites,  it  was  moved.  Whether  this  young  man  ought 
not  likewife  to  be  given  up."  Tholi:  who  were  lor  it 
might  fay,  that  to  allege  the  command  of  anotlier, 
is  not  a  fufiicient  plea  for  doing  an  ill  aiflion  ;  and 
this  is  what  the  Roman  law  now  exprefsly  declares. 
But  in  anfwer  to  that,  it  might  be  replied,  that  it 
was  his  duty  to  obey  the  com.'nand  of  his  general, 
who  vras  anfwerable  for  his  now  orders,  and  no:  thofe 
who  were  obliged  to  execute  them  ;  and  therefore  to 
3  C  2  give 
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give  up  this  young  nobleman  would  be  to  punifli  one    together  upon  any  affairs  of  importance,  tlie  temper  Invsmion. 

perfon  i^ir  the  t'uilt  of  another.  and  dirpolition  of  the  fpeaker  plainly  Jhows   itfclt   by   ^— ' 

Lallly,  a  tad  is  f  mctimes  rather  excufed  than  de-  his  words  and  manner  of  addrefs.  And  what  nature 
fended,  by  pleading  that  it  was  not  done  defignedly,  here  directs  to  without  colouring  or  difgulfe,  the  ora- 
or  with  any  ill  intent.     This  is  called  concefflon  ;  and    tor  is  to  endeavour  to  perform  by  his  art.     Though 

indeed,  if  what  a  perfon  fays  be  inconfdtent  with  his 


confilh  of  two  parts,  apology  and  intrealy.  The  tormer 
reprefcnts  the  matter  as"  the  efFeift  of  inadveitency, 
chance,  or  necelfity.  Ariftotle  gives  us  an  example 
of  inadvei  tency  or  imprudence  in  a  woman  at  Athens, 
who  gave  a  young  man  a  love-potion,  which  killed 
him ;  for  which  llie  was  tried,  but  acquitted  :  though 
afterwards  this  was  made  criminal  by  the  Roman 
law.  The  cafe  of  Adraftus,  as  related  by  Herodotus, 
is  an  inftance  of  chance  ;  who  being  intrufted  by 
Crcefus  with  the  care  of  his  fon,  as  they  were  hunting. 


ufual  conduft  and  behaviour  at  other  times,  he  can- 
not expefl  it  fliould  gain  much  credit,  or  make  any 
deep  impreCion  upon  his  hearers :  which  may  be  one 
reafon  why  the  ancient  rhetoricians  make  it  fo  necef- 
fary  a  qualification  in  an  orator,  that  he  be  a  good 
man  ;  fincc  lie  (liould  always  be  confiftent  with  him- 
lelf,  and,  as  we  fay,  talk  in  chara6er.  And  there- 
fore it  is  highly  requifite,  that  he  Ihould  not  only  gain 
tlie  ik:ll  of  aifuming  thofe  qualities  which  the  nature 


killed  him  accidentally  with  a  javelin  which  he  threw  and  circumllances  of  his  diicourfe  require  him  to  ex- 
at  a  boar.  It  is  neceffity,  when  a  perfon  excufes  his  prefs  ;  but  likewife  that  he  (hould  ufe  his  utmoii  en- 
making  a  default  from  ftrefs  of  weather,  ficknefs,  or  deavours  to  get  the  real  habits  implanted  in  liis  mind. 
the  like.  Thus  Cicero  pleaded  his  illnefs  contrafted  For  as  by  this  means  they  will  be  always  expreffed 
by  the  fatigue  of  a  long  journey,  as  an  excufe  for  not  with  greater  eai'e  and  facility  ;  fo  by  appearing  con- 
appearing  in  the  fenate  upon  the  fummons  of  Mark  flantly  in  the  courfe  of  his  life,  tlrey  will  have  more 
Antony,'who  direatened  to  oblige  him  to  it  by  pulling  weight  and  influence  upon  particular  occafions, 
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his  houfe  down.  But  what  the  defendant  hcie  attri- 
butes to  nadvcrtency,  chance,  or  neceiTity,  the  oppo- 
ilte  party  will  attribute  to  defign,  neg'igence,  or  fome 
other  culpable  realbn  ;  and  reprefent  it  as  a  matter  in- 
jurious to  the  public  to  introduce  fuch  precedents ; 
and  alfo  produce  inftances,  if  thit  can  be  done,  where 
the  like  excufes  have  not  been  admitted.  On  the 
other  hand,  tlie  defendant  will  infift  on  his  innocence, 
and  fliuw  the  hardlliip  and  fevcrity  of  judging  mens 
acftions  rather  by  the  event,  than  from  the  intention : 
that  fuch  a  procedure  makes  no  difference  between 
the  innocent  and  the  guilty  ;  but  mud  necelfarily  in- 
volve many  honefi:  men  in  ruin  and  deftruflion,  dif- 
courage  all  virtuous  and  generous  defigns,  and  turn 
greatly  to  the  prejudice  ot  human  fociety.  He  will 
alfo  confider  the  inftances  alleged  by  xht  accufer,  and 
Ihow  the  difference  between  them  and  his  own  cafe. 
And,  laftly,  he  will  have  recourfe  to  intreaty,  or  a 
fubmiffive  addrefs  to  the  equity  and  clemency  of  the 
court,  or  party  offended,  for  pardon  ;  as  Cicero  has 
done  in  his  oration  to  Ca:fa.r,  in  favour  of  Ligarius. 

Chap.  V.      Oflhe  ChavaBer  and  addrefs  of  an  Orator. 

Having  confidered  and  explained  the  firft  part  of 
invention,  which  furnilhes  the  orator  with  fuch  argu- 
ments as  are  neceffary  for  the  proof  of  his  fubjeifl, 
we  are  next  to  fhow  what  are  the  proper  means  to  con- 
ciliate the  minds  of  his  hearers  ;  to  gain  their  affec- 
tion ;  and  to  recommend  botlr  himfelt  and  what  he 
fays,  to  their  good  opinion  and  efteem.  For  the  parts 
cf  invention  are  commonly  thus  diftinguifhed  ;  thit  the 
firft  refpefts  the  fubjeSl  of  the  difcourl'e,  the  fecond  the 
fptak-.r,  and  the  third  the  hearers.  Now  the  fecond 
of  thefe,  which  we  have  at  prefent  to  explain,  is  by 
Quintilian  called  a  propriety  of  manners.  And  in  or- 
der to  exprefs  this,  it  is  necelTary,  as  he  tells  us,  "  that 
every  thing  appear  eafy  and  natural,  and  tire  difpofi- 
tion  cf  the  fpeaker  be  difcovered  by  his  words."  We 
mayfirm  an  eafy  conception  cf  this  from  the  conduft 
of  fuch  perfons  as  are  moft  nearly  concerned  in  each 
others  welfare. 


Now  there  are  lour  qualities,  more  efpecially  fuited 
to  the  charafler  of  an  orator,  which  fliould  always  ap- 
pear in  his  difcourfes,  in  order  to  render  what  he  fays 
acceptable  to  his  hearers  ;  and  thefe  are,  -wifdom,  in- 
tegrity, benevolence,  and  modejly. 

1.  IViflom  is  neceffary  ;  becaufe  we  eafilygive  into 
thofe  whom  we  efteem  wifer  and  more  knowing  than 
ourfelves.  Knowledge  is  very  agreeable  and  pleafanc 
to  all,  but  few  make  very  great  improvements  in  it ; 
either  by  reafon  they  are  employed  in  other  neceffary 
affairs,  and  the  mind  of  man  cannot  attend  to  many 
things  at  once  ;  or  becaufe  the  way  to  knowledge  at 
firft  is  hard  an,»l  difficult,  fo  that  perfons  either  do  not 
care  to  enter  upon  the  purfuit  of  it,  or,  if  they  do,  they 
are  many  times  foon  difcouraged,  and  drop  it,  for 
want  of  fufficient  reiblution  to  furmount  its  difficulties. 
Such,  therefore  as  either  cannot,  or  do  not  care  to 
give  themfclves  the  trouble  of  examining  into  things 
themfelves,  muft  take  up  with  the  reprefentation  of 
others ;  and  it  is  an  eafe  to  them  to  hear  the  opinion 
of  perfons  whom  they  efteem  wifer  than  themfehes. 
No  one  loves  to  be  deceived  ;  and  thofe  wiio  are  fear- 
ful of  being  mifled,  are  pleafcd  to  meet  with  a  perfon, 
in  whofe  wifdom,  as  they  think  th;y  can  fafely  truft. 
The  charader  of  wifdom  therefore  is  of  great'fervice 
to  an  orator,  fince  tlie  greater  part  of  mankind  are 
fwaved  by  authority  rather  than  arguments. 

2.  But  this  of  itlelf  is  not  fufficient,  nnlefs  the  opi- 
nion oi integrity  be  joined  with  it.  Nay,  fo  far  from 
it,  that  th.'  greater  knowledge  and  underftanding  a 
roan  is  fuppofed  to  have,  nnlefs  he  likewife  have  the 
charafter  of  an  honeft  man,  he  is  often  die  more  fuf- 
peifted.  For  knov.dedge  without  honefty,  is  generally 
thought  to  difpofe  a  perfon,  as  well  as  qualify  him,  to 
deceive. 

3.  And  to  both  thefe   qualities   the   appearance  of 


kindnefs  and  b  neTo!enee{)\0'a\dL  likewife  be  added.  For 
though  a  perfon  have  the  reputation  of  wifdom  and 
honrlly,  yet  if  we  apprehend  he  is  either  not  well  af- 
fedted  to  us,  or  at  leaft  regardlefs  of  our  intereft,  we 
are  in  many  ca'es  apt  to  be  jealous  of  him.  Mankind 
As  when  relations  or  friends  converfe  are  naturady  fwayed  by  their  affedtions,  and  much  in- 
fluenced 
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Jnveiuion.  fluenced  throujvh  love  or  friendflilp  ;  and  therefore  no- 
■  '  ^  thing  has  a  greater  tendincy  to  hnducc  pcrl'ons  to  cre- 
dit what  is  laid,  than  in'.in)atIons  of  ailcctioii  and  kinJ- 
nefs.  The  bell  orators  have  been  always  leulible 
what  great  influence  the  exprenion  of  kindnefs  and 
benevolence  have  upon  the  mind  of  others  to  induce 
them  to  believe  tl'C  truth  of  v'hat  they  fay  ;  and  tlierc- 
foie  they  frequently  endeavour  to  iniprtfs  them  witli 
the  opinion  of  it.  Thus  Demofthcnes  begins  his  cele- 
brated oration  for  Cteliiijion.  "  It  is  my  hearty  prayer 
(fays  he)  to  all  the  deities,  that  this  my  defence  may 
be  received  by  you  w  th  the  fame  afFeclion  which  I 
have  always  expreifed  for  you  and  your  city."  And 
it  is  a  very  fine  image  of  it  vvliic  h  we  have  in  Cicero, 
where  in  order  to  influence  the  judges  in  favour  of 
Milo  he  introduces  him  fpeaking  thus,  as  became  a 
brave  man,  and  a  patriot,  even  upon  the  fuppofition  he 
ihould  be  condemned  by  them  :  "  I  bid  my  fellow  ci- 
tiy-cns  adieu  :  may  they  continue  flouriflii.ig  and  pro- 
fperous  ;  may  this  famous  city  be  preferved,  my  moll 
dear  country,  however  it  has  treated  me  :  may  my  fel- 
low citizens  enjoy  peace  and  tranquility  without  me, 
fmce  1  am  not  to  enjoy  it  with  them,  though  I  have 
procured  it  for  them  :  I  will  withdraw,  I  will  be 
gone." 

§.  3Ioi/eJ?y.  It  is  certain,  that  what  is  modeftly 
Ipoken  is  generally  better  received  than  what  carries 
in  it  an  airof  boldnefs  and  confidence  Moft  perfons, 
though  ignorant  of  a  thing,  do  not  care  to  be  thought 
fo  ;  and  would  have  fome  deference  paid  to  their  un- 
derrtanding.  But  he  who  delivers  himfelf  in  an  arro- 
gant and  alTuming  way  feems  to  upbraid  his  hearers 
with  ignorance,  while  he  does  not  leave  them  to 
judge  for  themfelves,  but  dilates  to  them,  and  as  it 
were,  demands  their  aflent  to  what  he  fays  :  which  is 
certainly  a  very  improper  method  to  win  upon  them. 
For  not  a  few,  when  convinced  of  an  error  in  fuch  a 
way,  will  not  own  it ;  but  will  rather  adhere  to  their 
former  opinion,  than  feem  forced  to  think  r  ght,  when 
it  gives  another  the  opportunity  of  a  triumph.  A 
prudent  orator  therefore  will  behave  himfelf  with  mo- 
defty  that  he  may  not  feem  to  infult  his  hearers  ;  and 
will  fet  things  before  them  in  fuch  an  engaging  man- 
ner as  may  remove  all  prejudice  either  from  his  per- 
fon  or  what  he  alferts.  This  is  particularly  necclfary 
in  the  exordium  of  a  difcourfe.  If  the  orator  fet  out 
with  an  air  of  arrogance  and  oftentation,  the  felf- 
love  and  pride  of  the  hearers  will  be  prefently  awaken- 
ed, and  will  follow  him  with  a  very  fufpicious  eye 
throughout  all  his  progrefs.  His  modefty  (hould  dif- 
■cover  itfelf  not  only  in  his  exprefljons  at  the  begin- 
ning, but  in  his  whole  manner;  in  his  looks,  in  his 
geflures,  in  the  tone  of  his  voice.  Every  auditory 
take  in  good  part  thofe  marks  of  lefpeft  and  awe, 
which  are  paid  to  them  by  one  who  addrelfes  them. 
Indeed  the  modelly  of  an  introduftion  fnould  never 
betray  any  thing  mean  or  abjefl.  It  is  always  of 
great  ufe  to  an  orator,  that  together  with  modefty 
and  deference  to  his  heavcr=,  he  (hould  fliow  a  certain 
fenfe  of  dignity,  ariling  from  a  perfu.dion  of  the  ju- 
ftice  or  importance  of  the  fubje-ft  on  which  he  is  to 
fpeak.  For  to  i'peak  timoroufiy,  and  with  hcfilation, 
deftroys  the  credit  of  what  is  offered  ;  and  fo  far  as  the 
fpeaker  feems  to  diftruft  what  he  fays  himfelf",  he  of- 
ten induces  others  to  do  the  like. 
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But,   as  has  been  faid  already,  f'r3at  care  is  to  be  Invention. 

laVen  that  tl.efe  characters  do  not  appear  feigned  and  '■' 

couiiti-rfric.  For  what  is  fictitious  can  fcldom  belong 
conce;"lcil.  And  if  this  be  oixe  difcovered,  it  makes 
all  thit  Is  faid  lufpceted,  how  fpccious  foever  it  mav 
otherwife   ajipear. 

It  is  furihcr  ucccilary,  that  the  orator  fitonld  know 
the  world,  and  be  well  acquainted  with  the  difTereut 
tempers  and  difp.jfitions  of  mankind.  N:)r  indeed  can 
;.ny  one  reafonably  hope  to  fucceed  in  this  province, 
without  well  coiilidering  the  circumftances  of  time  and 
place,  with  the  fjntmi^iits  and  difpofitions  of  thole  to 
whom  he  fpeaks :  which,  according  to  Arillotle,  may 
be  diftinguilhed  four  ways,  as  they  dift  over  themfelves 
by  the  fevJral  ajfellhns,  hahils,  a^es,  and  fortunes  of 
mankind.  And  each  of  thefc  require  a  different  con- 
duift  and  manner  of  addiefs. 

The  affeclhnr  denote  certain  emrtions  of  the  mind, 
which,  duiing  their  continuance,  give  a  great  turn  to 
the  difpofition.  For  love  prompts  to  one  thing,  and 
hatred  to  another.  The  like  may  be  faid  of  anger,, 
lenity,  and  the  reft  of  them. 

Peribns  differ  likewife  according  to  the  various  ha- 
bits lif  their  minds.  So  ajuft  man  is  inclined  one  way, 
and  an  unjuftman  anotlrer  ;  a  temperate  man  to  thi>, 
and  an  intemperate  man  to  the  contrary. 

And  as  to  the  feveral  ages  of  men,  Ariftotls  has 
defcribed  them  very  accurately  ;  and  how  peribns  are 
differently  atfcaed  in  each  of  them.  He  divides  the 
lives  of  men,  confidered  as  hearers,  into  three  ftages  ; 

youth,  middle  age,  and  old  age Young  men,  he  fays, 

have  generally  ftrong  paflions,  and  are  very  eager  to 
obtain  what  they  defire  ;  but  are  likewife  very  mutable, 
fo  that  the  fame  thing  does  not  pleafe  them  long. 
They  are  ambitious  of  praife,  and  quick  in  their  re- 
fentments:  lavilh  of  their  money,  as  not  having  ex- 
perienced the  want  of  it :  frank  and  open,  becaufe 
they  have  not  of"ten  been  deceived  :  and  credulous  for 
the  fame  reafon.  They  readily  hope  the  beft,  becaufe 
they  have  not  fufFer;d  much,  and  are  therefi^re  not  fo 
fenlible  of  the  uncertainty  of  human  affairs  ;  for  which 
reafon  they  are  likewife  more  ealily  deceived.  They 
are  modeft,  from  their  little  acquaintance  with  the 
world.  They  love  company  and  cheerfulnefs,  from 
the  brifknefs  of  their  fpirits.  In  a  word,  they  gene- 
rally exceed  in  what  they  do ;  love  violent,  hate 
violently,  and  ac51:  in  the  fame  manner  through  tlie 
reft  of  their  condudl. — The  difpofition  of  old  men  is 
generally  contrary  to  the  former.  They  are  cautious, 
and  enter  upon  nothing  haftily  ;  having  in  the  courfc 
of  many  years  been  often  impofed  up  n  :  havin"'  of- 
ten erred,  and  experienced  tlie  prevailing  coiruptioa 
of  human  aita'rs  ;  for  which  reafon  they  are  likewife 
fufpicious,  and  moderate  in  their  affcftions  either  of  • 
love  or  hatred.  They  purfue  nothing  great  or  noble, 
and  regard  only  the  necelfaries  of  life.  They  love 
money  ;  having  learned  by  experience  the  difficulty  ef 
getting  it,  and  how  eafily  it  is  loft.  They  are  fear- 
ful, which  makes  them  provident.  Commonly  full  of 
complaints,  from  bodily  infirmities,  and  a  deficiency 
of  fpiits.  They  pleafe  themfelves  rather  with,  the 
memory  of  what  is  paft,  than  with  any  further  prof- 
pecf  ;  having  fo  fliort  a  view  of  life  before  them,  in 
companion  of  what  is  already  gone  :  for  which  reafon; 
alio,  they  love  tJ  talk   of    things    paft;  and  prefer 
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•Invaition    thim  to    wliat  is  prcrent,  '^''~  wKwh   they  have     u   . 

' ^ lilt  e  rcli.!i,  a  a  i.mn.   t..  y  iDUu  ilK.rtly   icave  them. 

They  are  foon  angr),  but  iioi  to  excels.  Laftly, 
they  are  conip.ilFK  nat^.',  from  a  r-.nle  of  their  own  iii- 
iiimities,  which  nuikcs  them  think  themlelves  if  all 
pcifons  mi  ft  txpoiid. — Pcrfoiis  of  a  iiiiJdle  age,  b^;- 
twixt  thcfe  two  extremes,  as  they  are  ireed  from  the 
raOincfs  and  temerity  of  youth,  fo  they  have  not  yet 
iliffered  the  decays  of  old  age.  Hence  in  every  thing 
they  genera'ly  obferve  a  belter  condufl.  The.  are 
neither  fo  hafty  in  their  alTenC  as  the  one,  nor  fo  mi- 
nutely fcrupulous  as  the  OLher,  but  weigh  their  reafons 
of  things.  They  regard  a  decency  in  their  anions  ; 
are  careful  and  induftiioiis;  and  as  they  undertaice 
what  appears  jull  and  laudable  upon  belter  and  more 
dehbeiate  confideration  than  young  perfons,  lb  they 
}Mrifue  them  with  more  vigour  and  itlolution  than 
the  ic  who  are  older. 

As  to  the  different  forlunes  of  mankind,  they  may 
be  confidered  as  noble,  rich,  or  pov/eiful :  and  the  con- 
trary to  thefe. — Thofe  of  high  birth,  and  noble  ex- 
traction, are  generally  very  tender  of  their  hon-ur, 
and  ambitious  to  ir.creafe  it:  it  being  natural  for  all 
pcrfons  to  dcfire  an  addition  to  thofe  advantages  ot 
which  they  find  thcrnfelves  already  poilclfed.  And 
they  are  apt  to  confider  all  others  as  much  their  in- 
feriors,  and  therefore  expeft  great  regard  and  defe- 
rence fliould  be  fliown  them. — Riches,  when  accom- 
]>anied  with  a  generous  temper,  command  refpeft 
from  the  opportunities  they  give  of  being  ufeful  to 
others ;  hut  they  ulually  elate  the  mind,  and  orcafion 
pride.  For  as  money  is  commonly  laid  to  comma:. d 
all  things,  thofe  who  ar.-  poilelfed  of  a  larg.  fhare  of 
it,  expeit  others  (liould  be  at  their  beck  ;  fince  they 
enjoy  that  which  all  defire,  and  whxh  moft  perfons 
make  the  main  purfuit  of  their  lives  to  obtain. — But 
nothine;  is  more  apt  to  fwell  the  mind  than  power 
This  is' what  all  men  naturally  covet,  even  when  ;  er- 
haps  they  would  r.ot  ufe  it.  But  the  views  rf  fuch 
perfons  are  generally  more  noble  and  generous  than 
of  thofe  who  only  purfue  riches  and  the  he-iping  up 
of  money.  A  ftate  contrary  to  thefe  gives  a  contrary 
turn  of  mind  ;  and  in  loAer  life,  perfons  diipofitions 
ufually  differ  according  to  their  Ilation  and  circum- 
ftanccs.  A  citizen  and  a  courtier,  a  merch  ml  and  a 
loldier,  a  fcholar  and  a  peafant,  as  their  purfuits  are 
dItFerent,  fo  is  generally  their  turn  and  diipofition  of 
inind. 

It  is  the  orator's  bufmefs,  therefore,  to  confider  thefe 
fevei-al  characters  and  circumftances  of  life,  with  the 
different  bias  and  way  of  thinking  they  give  to  the 
mind;  that  he  may  fo  condud  h'mfelf  in  his  beha- 
viour and  manner  of  fpeaking,  as  will  render  him  n.ofl: 
acceptable,  and  gain  him  the  good  eiieem  of  thele 
wl;oni  he  addreUes. 

Chap.  VI.      OJ  the  Poficns. 

It ;  *necer-  ^^  ''•  '^  often  highly  neceffary  for  the  orator,  fo  it 
far'v  though  requires  his  greateft  fkill,  to  engage  the  paffions  in  his 
<!iticult,  to  interell.  Quintilian  calls  this  tin  f.til  and  fftrit  cf  kis 
enijage  the  art.  And,  doubtlefs,  nothing  mrre  difcovtrs  its  em- 
inttrcfk  of  p-,j.g  ^ygj.  the  mm Js  of  men,  than  this  power  to  excite, 
the  paf-  appeafc,  and  fway  their  paffions,  agreeably  to  the  de- 
"""'  fign  of  the  fpcaker.     Herxs  we  meet  with  the  charac- 


ters li   na    i.jOi;    latrine,  and  other  fplendid  tlt'es,  nv.ntinn. 
alci;b-U    '■  cl.q  111)      '.y  an^' ti.t   wiitei-..      It  has  in-  '       "^      ■' 
deed  been  objed.d  by  fome,  that  whatever  high  enco- 
miums may  begiveii  n.  ih  s  art  by  the  admirers  of  it, 
it  is  hov/ever  di. ingenuous  to  dcc.ive  ana  im|  ofe  upon 
mankii.d,    as   th.  le  fe:m  to    do,  who,  by   d  gaging 
their  paffions,   give  a    bias  to  their   minds,  and  take 
them  off  from  the  c(  nfiJeratiou  of  tlu  iruth  ;  wh;reas 
every   thing   fhoulU  be  judged   of  from    the   reafons 
brought  to   luppoit  it,   by  the  evidence  of  which   it 
ough    to  ftand  or  fall.     But  in  anfwer  to  this,  it  may- 
be confidered  that   all  lallacy    is  not  culpable.     We 
often  deceive  children  for  ch.ir  good;  and  phyficians 
fometimes  impofe  on  their  patients,  to  come  at  a  cure. 
And   why,   therefore,   when  perfons  will  not  be  pre- 
vailed with  by  reafon  and  argument,  may  not  an  ora- 
tor endeavour,  by  t^tgaging  their  paffions,  to  perfuade 
them  to  that  which  is  for  their  advantage  ?   Befides, 
Quintilian  makes  it  a  necellary  ciualicication  of  an  ora- 
tor, that  he  be  an  honell  man,  and  one  who  v/ill  not 
abufe  liis  art.     But  imce   tho.e  ot  a  contrary  charac- 
ter  will  leave  no  methods  untried  in  order  to  carry 
their   point,  it  is  reqiiifite    for  thofe  who  defign  well 
to  be  acquainted   with   a'l  their  arts,  wiihout  which 
they  will    rot   be  a  match  for  them  ;  as  m  military 
affairs  it  is  highly  advant  :geou3  for  the  general  of  an 
army  to  get  himfeh"  inf  rmcd  of  all  tlie  defigns  and 
llraiagems  of  ih.-  eremy,  in  orde^  to  counteraft  them. 
Indeed  this  part  ot  oratury  is  not  neceflary  at  all  times, 
nor  in  all  places.     The  better  prepared  perfons  are  to 
confider  truth,   and  aft  upun  the  evidence  of  it,  the 
lefs  occafion  there  appeals  lor  it.     But  the  greater  part 
of  mankind,  either  do  not  duly  weigh  the  force  of  ar- 
guments, or  r  fufe  to  adt  agreeably  to  their  evidence. 
And  where  this   is  the  cafe,    the   perfons  will  neitlier 
be  convinced  by  reafon,  nor  moved  by  the  authority 
of  the  fpeakcr,  the  only  way  left  to  put  them  upon  ac- 
tion, is  to  engage  their  paffions.     For  the  paffions  are 
to  the  mind,  what  the  wind  is  to  a  fliip  :  they  move, 
and   carry    it    forward  ;  he  who  is  without  them,  is 
in  a  manner  without  adion,  dull  and  lifelefs.     There 
is     nothing  great  or  noble  to  be  performed  in  life, 
wherein  the  pailions  are  not  concerned.     The  Stoics, 
dierefore,  who  were  for  eradicating  the  paffions,  both 
maintained  a  thing  in  itfelf  inipolhb!e,  and  which,  if  it 
was  poffihle,  wou,d  be  of  the  gr  ateft  prejudice  to  man- 
kind.     For  while  they  appeared  fuch  zealous  aff;rtors 
ot  the   government  uf  reaf  n,   they  fcarce  left  it  any 
thing  to  govern  :  for  tlie  authority  of  reafon  is  prin- 
cip  lly  exercifed  in  ruling  and  moderating  the  paffions. 
which,  when  kept  in  a  due  regulation,  are  the  Iprings 
and  motives  to  virtue.     Thus  hope  produces  patience, 
and  fear  induftry  ;  and  ;he  like  might  be  Ihcwn  of  the 
reft.     The  paffions  thereore  are  not  to  be  extirpated, 
as  the  Stoics  affcrted,  but  put  under  the  dircdion  and 
conduiS  of  re.ifon.     Indeed  where  they  are  ungovern- 
able and  rellil  the  controiil  of  reafon,  they  are,    as 
fome  have  fitly  called  them,  difn.fts  of  the  it:ti:d ;  and 
irequently  hurry  men  into  vice,  and  the  greateft  miC- 
fortunes  of  liie  :  juft  asthe  wind,  when  it  bloft's  mo- 
derately, carries  on  the  ihip  ;  but  if  it  be  too  boifte- 
rous  and  violent  may  overfet  her.     The  charge  there- 
fore brought  againit  this  art,  for  giving  rules  to  in- 
fluence  the    paffions  appoar<;  groundlefs    and  unjuft  ; 
fmce  the  proper  ufe  of  the  paiiions  is,  not  to  hinder  the 
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excrciic  of  reafon,  but  to  engage  men  to  aa  agreeably  ad  with  an  ill  intent.     And  the  more  ncarl/  alTcflcd  Invcntioi; 

to  reafon.     And  it"  an  ill   ul'e  be  fometimcs  made  of  perfons  are  by  fuch  action:,  in  what  they   account    of    " 

this,  it  is  not  the  fault  of  the  art,  but  oi'the  ar.ill.  the  greateft  concern,  thehi  ^her  in  proportion  their  ha- 

We  fliall  here  confiJcr  the  paiHons,  as  they  may  be  tred  rifci.     Since  life  therefore  is   ellecme.l  the  rnott 

feparately  referred,  either  to  d  .non/lmlivi;  deli'jeraltv:,  valuable  good,  Cicero  endeavours  to  render  Mark  An- 

or  judicial   difcourfcs  ;    though  they  are  not  wholly  tony   odious   to  the  citizens  of  Rome,   by  defcribin  •• 

confined  to  any  of  them.  his  cruelty. 

I.   To  the  di'mo>!/ln'(iv('  kind,  wc  may  refer y'.^j;  and         EmtilaUoii,  is  a   dhquift,  occafioned  by  tlie   felicity 

forrczu,  lov.~  and  hatred.  c'liiuLilion  and  contc'npt.  of  another,  not  because  he  enjoys  it,  but  becauie  wc 

Joy  is  an  elation  of  the  mind,  arifug  from  a  fenfe  dellre  the  like  for  ourfelves.     So  that  tl;is  paffion  isia 

of  fome   prcf.nt  good.     Such   a  refl^fti.m   na'urally  itielf  good  and  LuiJable,  as  it  engages  men  to  purfue 

creates  a  plea.ant  and  agreeable  fenfatlon.  which  e.:ds  thofe  things  which  are  fo.     For  the  proper  oSje.51^  of 

in  adelij,htrul  calm  and  fereniry.     This  is  heightened  emulation  are  any  advantages  of  mind,  body,  or  for- 

by  a  de.cripti'  n  of  iormer  evils,  a-'d  a  companion  be-  tune,  acquired  by  (ludy  or  labour, 
tween  them  and  the  prefent    felici  y.     Thus  Cicero         Emulation  therefore  is  excited  by  a  lively  rcprefen- 

endeavours  to  excite  in  the  minds  ot  his  fellow-citizens  tation  of  any  delirable  advantages  which  appear  to  be 

the  higheft  lenfe  of  joy  and  delight  a'.  Catil'ne's  de-  attainable,  from  the  example  of  others  who   are   or 

parture  i'rom  Rome,  by  reprel'^wting  to  them  the  im-  have  been  poifelfed  of  them.      But  where  the  felicity  of 

minent  danger  which  threatened  both  them  and  the  another  occalions  an  uneafmefs,  not  from  the  want  of 

city  while  he  continue. t  among  them.  it,  but  becaufe  he  enjoys  it,  th  s  pafliwn  i,  called  envy. 

Sorrow,  on  the  contrary,  is  a  ■  uneafmefs  of  mind  which  the  ancients  dciciibe  as  an  h'deous  monlter, 
arifing  from  a  fenfc  of  fome  prefent  evil.  This  palllon  feeding  upon  itfolf,  and  being  its  cwn  tormentor. 
has  geu'-rally  a  place  in  luneral  difcourfes.  And  it  Arillotle  jullly  obfervcs,  that  it  mo  ft  ufuilly  allevfts 
may  be  heigh,  en.  d,  like  the  firmer,  by  comparifon,  fuch  perfons  as  weie  once  upon  a  level  with  thofe  they 
when  any  pall  happinefs  is  fet,  in  oppofi'ion  to  a  pre-  envy.  For  moll  men  naturally  diink  fo  well  of  them- 
fent  cilamity.  Hence  Cicero  aggravates  ;h  forrow  at  felves,  that  they  arc  uneafy  to  fee  iholie  who  were  for- 
Rome  occafioned  by  the  deat'i  of  Metellus,  from  merly  their  equals  advanced  above  them.  Bu,  as  this 
his  charailter,  and  great  fervices  to  the  public,  while  is  a  bale  and  vicious  palfion,  the  orator  is  not  to  be  in- 
living,  formed  how  to  excite  it,  but  how  to  leifen  or  remove 

Love  excites  us  to  efteem  any  perfon  for  fome   ex-  it.     And  the    method  prcfcribed  by  Cicero  for  this 

cellency.  and  to  do  him  all  the  good  in  our  power.   It  purpofe  is,  to  (how  tiiat  the  things  which  occafioned 

is  dillinguilhed  ^^omfriendJJv:),  which  is  mutual  ;  and  it  have  not  happened  to  the  envied  perfon  undeferved- 

theref 're  love  may   continue  where  friendlliip  is  loft  ;  ly,  but  are  the  jull  reward  of  his  induflry  or  virtue  ; 

that  is,  I  he  alfecfl  im  may  remain  on  one  tide.     And  that  he  doei  not  fo  much  convert  them  to  his  own  pro- 

when  we  allift  a  perfon  irom  no  other  motive  but  to  fit  or  pleafure,  as  to  the  benefit  of  others ;  and  that 

do  him  a  kindnefs,  .'^.rillotle  calls  iXw'good-will.      Love  the  fame  p  lins  and  difficulties  are  necelfary  to  preferve 

take    its  rife  from  a  var  e"y  of  caufes.    Gencrofity,  be-  them  with  which  they  were  at  fird  acquired, 
revolence,   int.grily,   gra  itude,   courtefy,    and  other         C  nt.mpt   is  oppoled  to  emulation,  an-d  arifes    from 

focia'.  virtues,  are  great  incitements   to  love  any  one  mifconduci  in   things    n -t   ot  themfelves  vicious :   As 

endued   with   fuch   qualities.     And  perfons  generally  where  a  perfiii  cither  afts  below  his   llation  and  chi- 

love  thofe  who  are  of  a  like  difpofuion  with  them-  raAer,  or  affeifls  to  do  that  for  which  he  is  not  qua- 

felves  and  purfue  the  lame  views.      It  is  therefore  the  litied.     Thus   Cicero   endeavours  to  expofe  Cascilius, 

chi.f  art  of  a  flatterer  to  iliit  himfelf  in  every  thing  to  and  bring   liim  into  contempt   of  the   court,  for  pre- 

the  inclination  of  the  perfon  whofe  good  graces  he  tending  to  rival  him  in  the  accuiation  of  Verres,  for 

courts.     When   the  orator  would  excite  this  affecfli'n  which  he  was  altogether  unfit. 

towards  any  perfon,  it  is  proper  to  ffiow,  that  he  is         2.  To  ddtleraiive  difcourfes   may  be  referred  yjijr,  ofthc  paf- 

poljellcd  of  at  leaft  ibme,  if  not  all,  of  thefe  agreeable  hope,  and.  Jljame.  Conswhich 

qualities.     When  the  confpiiators  with  Catiline  were         Fear  av\,cii  from  the  apprehenfion  of  fome  great  and  msy  Lie  le- 

to  be  brought  to  jullice,  Cicero   was   very  fenlible  of  impending  evil.     For  the  greatelf  evils,  while    they '^^"'''"^'^ '" 

the  envy  he  ihoud  contrail  on  that  account,  and  how  appear  at  a  diftance,  do  not  much  affeifl  us.     Such  ''.''"'"1?" 

necelfary  it  was  for  him  to  fecure  the  love  of  the  Ro-  perions   occalion  fear,  wh  >  are  polfeifed    of  pov.-er,  (.ourfes 

man  feriate  lor  his  fupp  rt  and  protedion  in  that  cri-  efpecially  if  ihey  have  been  injured,  or  apprehend  fo  ; 

tical  juniftiire.     And  this  he  endeavours  to   do  in  his  likewile  thoie  who  are  addie^cd  ro  do  injuries,  or  who 
fourth   oration    ae'a  nil   Catiline,  by  repre.'enting  to     bear  us  an  ill  will.     And  the  examples  of  others,  who 

them  in   tl.e-5nolf   pathetic  manner,   that    all  the  la-  have  fuffeied  ina  like  ca.e,  or  from  the  lame  perlbns, 

boars  he  uiulerwent,  the  difBcallies  he  conllifted  with,  help  to  excite  fear,     i'rom  die  circum.lanees  therefore 

and  the  dangers  to  which   he  was  expofed  on  that  ae-  eidier  of  the  thing  or  perfon,  it  will   not  be  diificult 

count,  were  n  't  for  his  own  fake,  but  for  their  fafety,  for  die  orator  to  otrer  fuch  arguments  as  may  be  pro- 
quiet,  and  happineis.  per  CO  awaken  t'lis  pafiion.     So  Demofthenes  when 

Hiured  is  oppofod  to   love,  and  produced  by    the    he  would  perfuade  the  .'Athenians  t'  put  themfelves  in 
contrary    difpolitions.     And   therefore  perfons   hate    a  condtion.of  defence  againft  king  Pnilip,  enumerates 
thofe  who   never  did   them   any  injury,  from  the  ill     ihe  feverai  acls  of  hoJlility  already  committed  by  him 
opinion  they  ha- e  iif  their  bale  and   vicious    inclina-    againd  the  neij^ibouring  dates.     And   becaufe  mens. 
ti    IS,      So   that  the  way   to  exc   e  this  paffion  is,  ijy    private  co;  certis    genernily    more    affe-^   them  tiian- 
fhowin^  that  any  one   has  comaiitted  fome  heinoas    what.  xe,di.cs  to    th':    public,  .it  is  proper  fi..mi;times , 
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to  fliow  the  nJccfTury  conntfl'on  tlwie  have  with  c.ich 

other,  and  iiow  ilic  rum  ui  uul   dv.;ws  the  other  tit- 
ter it. 

The  contrary  paflion  to  f.ir,  is  ho^e  ;  which  arjfes 
cither  t'lom  a  pr.^)pc-Jl  of  Ionic  uiuirc  good,  or  the  ap- 


prehcnfionof  i'affty  froin  thofc  tl.ings  vhich  occafion     lenity, fly, -AXiA  indignation 


exciti;  fliame.    VVc  have  a  very  rcmaraWc  inftance  of  l(,vci.tig», 
it  in  Cicero'*  I'ccond  I'hillii  pic,  wherein  he  affixes  this  ' 

diiiradlcr  upon  M.nk  Antony  through  every  icene  oj' 
his  life. 

3.  To  judicial  difcourfes,  may  be  referred  tinker  and 


OLir  fear,  Young  perfons  are  catily  i.  diiced  to  hope 
the  bell,  from  the  vigour  of  their  Ipirits.  And  thofe 
vvlio  have  efcaped  former  dangers  are  encouraged  to 
liope  for  the  lilie  fuccels  fc  r  the  luturc.  The  examples 
of  others  alfo,  efpecially  of  wile  and  conliderate  men, 
have  often  the  fame  good  cifcifi:.  To  find  them  calm 
and  fedate  when  expoled  to  the  like  dangers,  natu- 
rally creates  conliJence  and  the  hopes  of  fafety.  But 
nothing  p-ives  peribns  fuch  firmncfs  and  lleadinefs  ot 
mind,  under  the  apprelienfion  ot  any  diihculties,  as  a 
cont'cioufncrs  of  their  own  integrity  and  innocence. 
Let  dangers  come  from  what  quarter  they  will,  they 
are  beft  prepared  to  receive  them.  They  can  calmly 
view  an  impending  tcmpcft.obferve  the  way  of  its  ap- 
proach, and  prepare  themfclves  in  tlie  beft  manner  to 
avoid  it.  In  Cicero's  ovation  for  the  Manilian  law, 
he  encourages  the  Roman  citizens  to  hope  for  fuccefs 
againft  Mithridatcs,  if  they  chofe  Pcmpey  for  tlieir 
general,  from  the  many  inllances  of  his  former  fuc- 
celfes,  which  he  there  enumerates. 

S/jame  ariies  from  the  apprehenfion  of  thofe  things 
that  hurt  a  pcrlbn's  charadler.  Mudcjly  has  been  wil'e- 
ly  implanted  in  mankind  by  the  great  Author  of  na- 
ture, as  a  guardian  of  virtue,  which  ought  for  this 
reafon  to  be  cherillieJ  with  the  greateftcare  ;  becaufe, 
as  Seneca  has  well  obferved,  "  if  it  be  once  loft,  it  is 
fcarce  ever  to  be  recovered."  Therefore  the  true  caufe 
or  foundation  of  fliame  is  any  thing  bale  or  vicious  ; 
for  this  wounds  the  charaifter,  and  will  not  bear  re- 


Jliiger  is  a  refcntment,  occafioned  by  fome  affront, 
or  injury,  done  without  any  juft  reafon.  Now  men 
are  more  inclineti  to  refent  fuch  a  cf  nduft,  as  (hey 
think  they  lefs  deferve  it.  Therefore  perions  of  di- 
ilincftion  and  figure,  wko>expeft  a  regard  fhould  be 
paid  to  their  charaifter,  can  the  Icis  bear  any  indica- 
tions of  contempt.  And  thofe  who  are  eminent  jn 
any  profeffion  or  faculty,  are  apt  to  be  offended  if 
refleflions  are  call  either  upon  their  reput;ilion  or  art. 
Magi  ft  rates  alio,  and  perfons  in  public  ftations,  fome- 
times  think  it  Incumbent  on  them  to  refent  indigni- 
ties, for  the  fuppoit  of  their  office.  But  nothing 
fooner  inflames  thispaffion,  than  if  good  fervices  are 
rewarded  with  flights  and  negledt.  The  inftance  of 
Narfcs,  the  Roman  general,  is  remarkable  in  this 
kind  ;  who,  alter  he  had  been  fuccefsful  in  his  wars 
with  the  Goths,  fallmg  under  the  difpleafnre  of  the 
emperor  Juftin,  was  removed  from  the  government  of 
Italy,  and  received  by  tlie  emprels  with  this  taunt, 
7l:at  he  muji  le feiit  to  iveave  tmio'g  t'^e girls  ;  which 
fo  provoked  him,  that  he  faid  he  would  weave  fuch  a 
web  as  they  never  fhould  be  able  to  unravel.  And 
accordingly,  he  foon  after  brought  down  the  Longo- 
bards,  a  people  of  Germany,  into  Italy;  where  they  fet- 
tled themfelves  in  that  part  of  the  country,  which  from 
them  is  now  called /,(j?«^d;-f/j'.  (SeeNARSEs).  'Ihetimc 
and  place  in  which  an  injury  was  done,  and  other  cir- 
cumftances  that  attended  it,  maylikewife  contribute  ve. 
ry  much  to  heighten  the  fa<fl.     Hence  Demcfthenes,  in 
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fleflion.     And  he  muft  arrive   at  no  finall  degree  of  his  oration  againft  Midias,  endeavours  to  aggravate  tlie 

infenfibillty,  who  can  ftand  againft  fuch  a  charge,  if  injury  of  being  ftruck  by  him,  both  as  he  was  then  a 

he  be  confcious  to  himfelf  that  it  is  juft.    Therefore,  to  magiftrate,  and  becaufe  it  was  done  at  a  public  fefti- 

deter  perfons  from  vicious  aftions,  or  to  expofe  them  val.     From  lience  it  appears,  that  the  perfons  who 

for  the  commilTion  of  them,  the  orator  endeavours  to  moft  ufually  occafion  this  paflion  are  fuch  as  negleft 

fet  them  in  fuch  a  light  as  may  moft  awaken  this  paf-  the  rules   of  decency,  contemn  and  infult  others,  or 

fion,  and  give  them  the  greateft  uneafinefs  by  the  re-  oppofe  their  inclinations  ;  as  likewife  the  ungrateful, 

fieftion.     And  becaufe  the  bare  reprefentation  of  the  and  thofe  who  violate  tlie  ties  of  friendlhip,  or  requite 


thing  itfelf  is  not  always  fufficicnt  for  this  purpofe, 
he  fometimes  enforces  it  by  enlarging  the  view,  and 
iutroducing  thofe  perfons  as  witneffes  to  the  faift  for 
whom  they  are  fuppofed  to  have  the  greateft  regard. 
Thus,  when  fome  of  the  Athenians,  in  an  arbitration 
about  certain  lands  which  had  been  referred  to  them 
by  the  contending  parties,  propofed  it  as  the  fliorteft 
way  of  deciding  the  controverly,  to  take  the  polfef- 
fion  of  them  into  their  own  hands;  Cydias,  a  member 
of  the  alfembly,  to  dilfuade  them  from  fuch  an  unjuft 
aflion,  defired  them  to  imagine  themfelves  at  that 
time  in  the  general  alfembly  of  the  ftates  of  Greece 
(who  would  all  hear  of  it  fhortly),  and  then  co:  fider 
how  it  was  proper  to  aft.  But  where  perfons  labour 
under  an  excels  of  modefty  which  prevents  them  from 
txerting  themfelves  in  things  fit  and  laudable,  it  may 
fometimes  be  necelfary  to  fhow  that  it  is  faulty  and  ill 
grounded.  On  the  other  hand,  immodcjly,  or  impu- 
dence, which  confifts  in  a  contempt  of  fuch  things  as 
afFeifl  the  reputation,  can  never  be  l.^o  much  difcou- 
raged  and  expofed.  And  the  way  of  Joing  this  is 
to  make  ufe  of  fuch  arguments  as  are  moft  proper  to 


favours  with  injuries.  But  when  the  orator  endea- 
vours to  excite  anger,  he  fhould  be  careful  not  to  ex- 
ceed due  bounds  in  aggravating  the  charge,  left  what 
he  fays  appear  rather  to  proceed  from  prejudice,  tlian 
a  ftriiH;  regard  to  the  demerit  of  tlie  aflion. 

Lenity  is  the  remllflon  of  anger.  The  defigns  of 
mens  aftions  are  principally  to  be  regarded  ;  and  there- 
fore what  is  done  ignorantly,  or  through  inadvertency; 
is  fooner  forgiven.  Alfb  to  acknowledge  a  fs.ult,  fub- 
mit,  and  afk  pardon,  are  the  ready  micans  to  take  off 
refentment.  For  a  genen  us  mind  is  foon  cooled  by  fub- 
million.  Befides,  he  who  repents  of  his  fault,  does  real- 
ly give  the  injured  party  fome  latisfaftion,  by  punifh- 
ing  himfelf :  as  all  repentance  is  attended  with  grief 
and  uneafinefs  of  mind,  and  this  is  apt  very  much  to 
abate  the  defire  of  revenge.  As,  on  tlie  contr.iry,  no- 
thing is  more  provoking,  than  when  the  oii'cnder  ei- 
ther audacioufly  juftifies  the  laft,  or  confidently  de- 
nies it.  Men  are  likewife  wont  to  lay  a'lde  their  re- 
fentment, when  their  adverfaries  happen  by  fome 
other  means  to  fuffer  what  they  think  a  fufficient  fa- 
tisfaflion.  Laftly,  eafy  circumflances,  a  lucky  inci- 
dent, 
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Invention,  dent  or  any  tiling  wliich  gives  the  minJ  a  turn  to 
'—-^^~—  rnirtli  aiiJ  ploalure,  has  a  natural  tendency  to  remove 
anger.  For  anger  is  accompanie  J  with  pain  and  nn- 
ealiiicfs,  wliich  very  illfuitjny  and  checrAilnels.  The 
oritor,  therefore,  in  order  to  alFuage  and  pacify  the 
minds  of  his  auditnvs,  v\  ill  ende.iv  ur  to  lelTen  their 
opinion  of  the  fault,  and  by  that  means  to  lake  oiF 
the  edi^e  of  their  refcntnnent.  And  to  this  purpoiV,  it 
will  be  prop'. r  cither  to  reprefent  that  the  thinj;  was 
iiot  dcijgned,  or  that  the  party  is  forty  for  it  ;  or  to 
mention  liis  former  fervices  ;  as  alio  to  fliow  the  credit 
and  reputation  which  wi'l  be  gained  by  a  generous 
forgivenefs.  And  this  Lift  topie  is  very  artfully 
wrought  up  by  Cicero,  in  his  addrcfs  to  Cslar,  in  l.i- 
vour  of  Ligarius. 

Piiy  arifcs  from  tlie  calamities  of  others,  by  reflec- 
ting, that  we  ourfelvcs  are  liable  to  the  like  misfor- 
tunes. So  that  evil?,  confidered  as  the  common  lot  of 
human  nature,  are  principally  the  caufe  of  pi;y.  And 
tliis  makes  the  difference  between  pity  and  ^ootlzi'il', 
which  arifes  n.ercly  fi  om  a  rei^ard  to  the  circumftances 
of  thofe  who  v/Aut  our  affiftance.  But  confidering 
Uie  uncertainty  of  every  th  ng  abi  ut  us,  he  mull  fecm 
hi  a  manner  diveft^.d  (if  humanity,  who  has  no  com- 
patlion  for  the  calamities  of  others  ;  fmce  there  is  no 
aflliciion  wliith  happens  to  any  man,  but  cither  that, 
or  fome  other  as  great,  may  tall  upon  himfelf.  But 
thofe  perfons  are  generally  fooneft  touched  with  this 
pairion,\vho  have  met  with  misfortunes  themfelves.  And 
by  how  much  greater  the  diltrefs  is, or  by  how  much  the 
peifon  appears  !efs  deferving  it,  the  higher  pity  does  it 
eicite  :  for  which  reafon,  perfons  are  generally  mod 
moved  at  the  misfortunes  of  their  relations  and  friends, 
or  thofe  of  the  beft  figure  and  charafler.  The  orator, 
therefore,  in  order  to  excite  the  greater  pity,  will  en- 
deavour to  heighten  the  idea  of  the  calamity,  from  the 
feveral  circumttances  both  of  the  thing  itfelf  and  the 
perfon  wholibours  under  it.  A  fine  example  of  this 
may  be  feen  in  Cicero's  defence  of  Muiasna,  ca/>.  40.  ^c. 
Ind'tgtmlion,  as  oppofed  to  pity,  is  an  uneafinefs  at 
the  felicity  of  another  who  does  not  feem  to  deferve 
it.  But  this  refpefls  only  external  advantages,  fuch 
as  riches,  honours,  and  the  like  ;  for  virtues  canni/tbe 
the  objecl:  of  this  palTion.  Ariftotle  therefo:e  fays, 
"  that  pity  and  indignation  are  generally  to  be  found 
in  the  'ame  peiibns,  and  are  both  evideaces  of  a  good 
dilpofition."  Now  the  orator  excites  this  paffion,  by 


rtiowing  the  perfon  to  be  unwoi  thy  of  that  felicity  lav 
which  lie  enjoys.  And  as,  in  order  to  move  compaf-  ~ 
(ion,  it  is  fumctimes  of  u(<;  to  compare  the  former  hap- 
py ftate  of  the  perfon  witli  his  pr.-fer.t  calamity  ;  fo 
here,  the  greater  indignation  is  raifed,  by  com[)uing 
his  former  mean  circumftanccs  with  lii.,  prefcnt  ad- 
vancement :  as  Cicero  does  in  the  cafe  of  Vatinius. 

Thcfe  are  the  palhons  with  which  an  orator  is 
principally  concerned.  In  addreffing  which,  not 
only  the  greatel^  warmth  and  force  of  exprellion  is  of- 
ten neccll'ary  ;  but  he  mult  likewife  fiift  endeavour  to 
imprefs  his  own  mind  with  the  fame  palLon  he  would 
excite  in  others. 

A  man  may  convince,  and  even  perfuade  o'hers  to 
ai5l,  by  mere  reafon  and  argument.  But  that  degree 
of  eloquence  which  gains  the  admiration  of  mankind, 
and  prop-:rIy  denominates  one  an  orator,  is  never  found 
without  warmth  or  patllon.  Palhon,  when  in  fuch  a 
degree  as  to  roufe  and  k  ndle  the  mind,  without  throw- 
ing it  out  of  the  poffcllion  of  itfcif,  is  univerlidly 
found  to  exalt  all  the  human  powers.  It  renders  the 
mind  infinitely  mere  enlightened,  more  penetrating, 
more  vigorous  and  maftcrly,  than  it  is  in  its  calm  mo- 
ments. A  man,  afluated  by  a  firong  pa'.lion,  becomes 
much  greater  than  he  is  at  ether  times.  He  is  confci- 
ous  of  more  ftrength  and  force  ;  he  uf.ers  greater  fen- 
timents,  conceives  higher  deligns,  and  executes  them 
with  a  boldnefs  and  a  felicity  of  which  on  other  occa- 
fions  he  could  not  think  himfelf  capable.  But  chiefly 
with  refpeifl:  to  perfuafion,  is  the  power  of  palTlon  felt. 
Almoft  every  man  in  paffion  is  eloquent.  Then  he  is 
at  no  lofs  for  word-;  and  arguments.  He  tranfmits  ti 
others,  by  a  f  irt  of  contagious  fympathy,  the  warm 
fentiments  which  he  feels ;  his  looks  and  gelUires  are 
all  perfuafive ;  and  nature  here  ihows  herfelf  infinitjly 
more  powerful  than  art.  .  This  is  the  foundation  of 
that  juil  and  noted  rule,  Si  vis  mc  flerc,  dahndum  f '/ 
primv.m  ipji  t'tbi. 

The  warmth,  however,  which  we  exprefs,  mufl  be 
fuiced  to  the  occafion  and  the  fubjeifb ;  lor  notliing  can 
be  more  prepqftcrous  than  an  attempt  to  introduce 
great  vehemence  into  a  fuhjoft,  which  is  either  of  flight 
importance,  or  which,  by  its  nature,  requires  to  be 
treated  o{  calmly.  A  temperate  tone  of  fpeech  is  that 
for  which  there  i^  moft  frequent  occafion  ;  and  he  v.-h^ 
is  on  every  fubjeifl  palTiouLite  and  vehement,  will  be 
confidered  as  a  bluflerer,  and  meet  with  little  regard. 


IT:> 


Part  II.     Of    DISPOSITION. 


AS  Invfti'i  r.  furpHes  the  orator  with  neceffary  ma- 
terials, fo  Dijpojitirn  direds  him  how  to  place 
thepi  iji  .he  moll  pr.  per  and  fu'abte  order.  Difpo- 
lion  therefore,  ccnfidered  as  a  part  of  oratory,  natu- 
ra  ly  follows  invention.  And  what  is  here  ch'efly  in- 
tended by  it  is,  the  placing  the  fevera!  parts  of  a  dif- 
courfe  in  a  juft  method  and  dependence  upon  one  an- 
other. 

Writers  are  nof  all  agreed  in  determining  the  p.irts 
of  an  oration  :   thoug;i   the  difFerence  is  rather  in  the 
,ma  ner  oi  coniiJerii.g  t'xrn,  ii\an  in  ,he;hin;s  them- 
felves.    But  Cicero,  wb.  m  we  ihallhere  foliQw,  men- 
Vet,  xin. 


tions. fix,  namely,   IntrrdtStoti,   Narru  ion,    Proprjition, 
Confirmaiiij/t,  Conjutati :>i-,  and   ConcluJ  o^u 

Chap.   I.   Of  the  hUrrducIicH. 

The  defign  of  this  is  to  prepr.re  the  ji-.jnds  of  the  'utroduc- 

hearers  for  a  fuitable  rec.ption  cf  the  remainin?  parts  '!"'','  ''^ 

that   are   to  follow.     Aad  ior  this  end,  three  ihinss  ,.,j'',.  „ 

are  requilite  ;  that  tne  orator  gam  t  ^-go.!  apnion  o:  ti  tiofthc 

his  hearers,  dial  he  i'ecure  their  <j/to.7.'<;--;,  and  give  them  auil;e:;e?, 

iamit  '^■■■nerid mil .n  of  his  fulijeJl.  ^'"J  g'ves  a 

I.   Gsoil  ■<.p:ni.n.     When  tlie  orator  introdn-es  h's  8""^'  l°- 

'  TN  !•  -  ,-    '-Hui  ul  ihe 

3  ^  ■         di  c.une  r,,,,; 


lubjc_c. 


3<H 

DifpoCti 


O     R     A     T     O     R     Y. 


Part  If. 


m.  difcourfe  \vi  h  his  own  pcvfon,  he  will  be  careful  to  Jo 
~  it  with  iniiiJi;rtv,  iiiid  iccm  rather  to  extenuate  his  vir- 
tues and  abilities,  thau  to  magnify  them.  AaJ  where 
the  nature  ol  the  iiibjeel  may  leeni  to  require  it,  he 
will  endeavour  to  fliow,  that  li-nie  jull  and  good  rea- 
1"  n  induced  him  to  engage  in  it.  We  have  a  very  fin; 
cxaniiile  of  this  in  Cicer/s  oration  for  the  poet  Au- 
lus  Licinius  Aichias,\vhicii  beginning  this  :  "  If  I  have 
any  natural  .^enias,  whicli  I  am  fenfib  e  is  very  fmall, 
or  any  ability  in  fpeaking  wherein  I  own  I  have 
been  very  converfant ;  or  any  Ikill  acquired  from  the 
ftudy  and  precepts  ot  the  belt  art,  to  whi.'h  my' whole 
life  lias  been  devoted  ;  this  Aulus  Licinius  has,  in  a 
particular  manner,  a  right  to  dem  mj  of  me  the  fruit 
of  all  tlicfe  things.  P'or  as  far  b  ick  as  I  can  remem- 
ber and  call  to  mind  what  palfed  in  my  youih  to  the 
prefcnt  time,  he  has  been  my  adviier  and  cncou- 
rager  both  to  undertake  and  purllie  th  s  courfe  of 
ftudies."  When  the  orator  lets  out  with  the  perfons 
of  thofe  to  whom  the  difc-urfe  is  made,  it  is  not  un- 
ufual  to  commend  them  for  their  viitues,  and  thofe 
efpeciaily  which  have  a  more  immediate  relation  to  the 
prefent  fubjecl.  Thus  Cicern  begins  his  oration  of 
thanks  for  the  pardon  of  Ma-rcellus,  with  an  enco- 
mium upon  the  mildncfs,  clemency,  and  wifdom  of 
Caefar,  to  wliom  it  was  aJdrelfed.  Bu,t  ibmetimes  the 
orator  exprefles  his  gratitude  for  pad  favours  ;  as  Ci- 
cero has  done  in  his  oratioas,  both  to  the  people  and 
fenate  of  Rome,  after  his  return  from  banilhment. — 
And  at  other  limes  he  declares  his  concern  for  them 
and  their  intereft  ;  in  which  m.inner  Cicero  begins  his 
fourth  oration  againft  Catiline,  which  was  made  in  the 
fenate.  "  I  perceive  (fays  he)  that  all  your  countenan- 
ces and  eyes  are  turned  on  me  ;  I  perceive  that  you  are 
folicitous,  not  only  for  your  own  danger,  and  that  of 
the  ftate  but  for  mine  liltewife,  if  that  Ihould  be  re- 
moved. Your  affe<5lion  for  me  is  plealant  in  misfor- 
tunes, and  grateful  in  forrow  ;  but  I  adjure  you  to 
lay  it  afide,  and  forgetting  my  fafety  confider  your- 
feU-es  and  your  children."  But  in  judicial  cafes,  both 
the  character  of  the  perfon  whofe  cau^e  he  efpoufes, 
and  that  of  the  adverfe  party  lilcewile,  furnilh  the 
orator  with  arguments  for  exciting  the  g  lod-wiU  of 
his  hearers  ;  The  former,  by  commemorating  his  vir- 
tues, dignity,  or  met  its,  and  fometimes  his  misfor- 
tunes and  ca'amities.  So  Cicero,  in  his  defence  of 
Flacrus,  begins  his  oration  in  commending  him  on  the 
account  ol  his  fervices  done  to  the  public,  the  dignity 
of  his  family,  and  his  love  to  his  country.  And  De- 
mollhenes,  in  his  oration  againft  Midias,fets  out  with 
a  recital  of  his  vices  in  oider  to  recommend  his  own 
caulc  to  the  favourable  opinion  of  the  court. 

2.  ^f tuition.  On  this  head,  Cicero  fays,  "  We 
ihall  be  heard  attentively  on  one  of  thefc  three  things  ; 
if  we  propofe  what  is  great,  neceffary,  or  for  the  in- 
tereft of  thofe  to  whom  the  difcourfe  is  addrelfed."  So 
tliat,  according  to  him,  the  topics  of  attention  are 
much  the  fame  with  thofe  of  good  opinion,  when  ta- 
ken from  the  fuhjeit.  And  indeed,  people  are  natu- 
rally led  to  attend  either  to  thofe  things  or  per'ons 
of  which  they  have  entertained  a  favourable  opinion. 
But  in  order  to  gain  this  point,  the  or.itor  fometimes 
thinks  it  proper  to  requeft  the  attention  of  his  audi- 
ence. Thus  Cicero,  in  his  defence  of  Cluentius,  af- 
ter havin?-  itown  tlie  heinoufnefs  ol'  the  charge  againft 


hlni  concludes  his  introduction   in  the  following  man- Dir^ioiition* 

ncr,  i'p.akiiig  to  the  judges-,  "  Wherefore   I  iiurcac,    •'      '■ 

that  wl'.ile  1  briefly  and  clearly  reply  t'  a  chaige  of 
many  y.ars  Itai.diug,  you  will,  according  to  your 
Itfual  cu.lom,  give  me  a  kind  and  attentive  lieatiug." 
And  again,  in  his  ftcond  Philli;  pi:,  addrcliing  hiin- 
felf  to  the  i'cnate  :  "  But  a.  I  muit  lay  lonieiliiiig  lor 
myfelf  and  mar.y  things  againft  Mai  k  .i\iito;!y;  one 
ol  ihe^e  1  beg  of  you,  that  you  will  hear  me  kindly, 
while  Ifpeak  for  myfelf;  and  the  other  I  will  under- 
take for,  that  when  I  fpcak  againft  him,  you  Ihall 
hear  me  with  attention,"  But  though  the  iiiiroduiftioa 
be  the  moft  ulual  and  proper  place  fur  gaining  atien- 
tio  1,  yet  the  orator  finds  it  convenient  ionietimes  to 
quicken  and  excite  his  hearers  in  other  pans  of  his  dif- 
courfe, when  he  obferves  they  flag,  or  has  loiucdiing 
of  moment  to  oiler. 

3.  Some  ^if!  nU  account  of  the  fubjecl  of  the  dif^ 
courfe.  This  is  always  necelfary,  which  the  two  otliers 
are  not.  And  therefore  it  mull  be  left  to  the  prii- 
deuce  of  the  orator  when  to  ufe  or  omit  tlieoi  as  he 
fh.ill  judg;  pn.per,  from  the  natuie  of  his  dilcourfc, 
the  circumftance  of  his  liearers,  and  how  he  Hands 
with  them.  But  fjme  account  of  the  lubjeft  is  wliac 
cannot  be  negleifted.  For  ev,'ry  one  e-.pc^fs  to  be 
fooii  inlormed  of  the  deiign  of  the  fpeaker,  and  what 
he  propofis  to  treat  of.  Nor  when  they  are  all  made 
ufe  of,  it  is  neceifaiy  they  Ihould  always  ftand  in  the 
order  we  have  here  placed  them.  Cicero  fometimes 
enters  immediately  upon  his  fubjecl,  and  introduce^  the 
other  heads  afterwards.  As  in  his  third  oration 
againft  Catiline,  made  to  the  body  of  the  Roman 
people,  which  begins  thus  :  "  You  fee  that  the  ftate, 
ad  your  lives,  eitates,  fortunes,  wives  and  chlldien, 
and  this  leat  of  the  grcateft  empire,  the  moft  liounlh- 
i.ig  and  beautiful  city,  having  by  the  lavour  ot  hea- 
ven towards  you,  and  my  labours,  counlels,  and  dan- 
gers, been  this  day  refcued  from  fiie  and  fword  and 
the  very  jaws  of  dellrudlion,  are  prefcrved  and  i  eftored 
to  you."  And  the.L  he  proceeds  to  recommend  him- 
fell  to  their  elteem  and  benevolence,  from  the  confide- 
ration  of  thefe  berefits. 

Thefe  are  the  heads  whiih  commonly  fuiTiifh  matter  ,„.  *f  , 
tor  this  p.4rt  ot  a  dilcourle.     But  orators  oltcn  take  oc-  jjo„  j^  „gf 
cafion   irom  die  time,  place  largene.s  of  the  alfem- co.ifined  to 
bly  or  fome  other  proper  circumftance,  to  compliment  thefe 
dieir  hearers,  recommend  themfclves,  or  iniroduc;  the  h'-ads,  but 
fubjecl  upon  which  they  are  about  to  treat,     inltances  yf"J'n^™ 
ot  each  of  theie  may  be  met  widr  in  fever.il  of  Cicero's  matter    if 
orations.    And  loiiietimes  they  fet  out  wito  fome  com-  furmlhed 
parifon,  fimihtude  or  other  ornameit,  v^hich  they  ac-  by  the  cir- 
commoclate  to  (he  occalion  of  their  dilcouife.     'I'hus  ^"  ""■'""" 
Ifocratei  enters  upon  his  celebrated  panegyric  in  praii'e  °      ='•'■•• 
of  his  countrymen  the  Athenians  with  th-:  following 
comparifon  :  "  I  have  often  wondered  what  cwuld  be 
their  deiign  who  brought  together  thefe  airemblies,and 
inftiiuted  the  gymn.iftic  Iports,  to  propoie  fo  great  re- 
wards tor  boaiiy  ftren^tli ;  and   to  vouchfafe  no  ho- 
nour to  thole    who  apj'lied  ti.eir  private   labours   to 
ferve  tl'.e  public,  and  lb  cukivateJ  their  minds  as  to 
b>  fei  viccable  to  others,  to  wli^m  they  ought  to  have 
Ihown  gre.iter  reg  ird.     F:  r  ai  hough  the  ft:  ength  of  a 
champion  was  doubled,  no  benefit  w  uid  from  thence 
accrue  to  ejthers :   but  all    enjoy   the  prulenc;  of  one 
man,  who  v/ill  hearken  to  his  advice."     Ini'ome  cal'. 


part  H. 

lUfpofition.  orators  have  rccourfi;  to  a  moro  covert  and  artful  way 

" of  opening  ihcir  fubjefl,  endsavour  to  remove  jcal)u- 

fies,  iipologi/.c  for  what  they  ;\re  about  to  fay,  and  fcem 
to  refer  it  to  the  candour  of  the  liearers  to  judge  o!  it 
as  tliey  pkale.  Cicero  appear^  to  have  been  a  perteifl 
mailer  of  this  art,  and  u!ed  it  wi.h  great  fuccefs.  Tiius 
in  his  feventh  Philipp'c,  where  he  ic.ms  to  exprcfs  the 
greatell  concern,  lelt  what  he  was  about  to  lay  Ihould 
give  any  offence  to  the  fcnate  to  whoin  he  was  fpcak- 
iny  :  "  I  (fays  he)  who  always  declared  fiir  peace,  and 
to  will  m  peace  amorg  ourfelves,  as  it  i  wllhed  tor  by 
all  good  men,  was  in  a  particular  manner  deli-ablc; 
who  have  ciiiployed  all  my  induilry  in  the  foium-,  ia 
the  fenate,  and  in  the  def.nce  of  my  friends,  whence 
I  have  arrived  to  ihehighell  honour',  a  moderate  for- 
tune, and  what  reputation  I  en,oy  :  I  therefore  who 
owe  what  I  am  to  peace,  and  without  it  could  not  have 
been  the  perfon  I  am,  be  that  what  it  will,  for  I  would 
arrogate  nothing  to  mylelf;  I  fpeak  with  concern  and 
fear,  how  you  v/ill  receive  what  1  am  going  to  fiy  : 
but  I  beg  and  intreat  you,  from  the  great  regard  I 
have  alway  expreffed  fur  the  fupport  and  advancement 
of  your  honour,  that  it  any  thing  faid  by  nie  Ihould 
at  hrft  appear  harfh  or  u  .fit  to  be  received,  you  will 
notwithitanding  pleafe  to  hear  it  Without  offence,  and 
not  reject  it  till  I  have  explained  myfelt :  I  then,  for 
I  mulf  repeat  it  again,  who  have  always  approved  of 
peacr,  and  p'omoted  it,  am  againit  a  peace  with  Mark 
Antony."  This  is  called  infinuation  ;  and  may  be  ne- 
cefTary,  where  a  caufe  u  in  itlelf  doubtful,  or  may  he 
thoug'':t  fo  from  the  recei' ed  notions  of  the  hearers, 
or  die  impreflions  already  made  upon  them  by  the 
contrary  fide.  An  horell  man  would  not  knowingly 
engage  in  a  bad  caufe  ;  and  yet  tlirough  tlie  prevailing 
prejadice,  that  may  be  fo  elteemed  which  is  not  fo  in 
itfe'f.  In  thee  cafes,  therefore,  great  caution  and 
prudence  are  necelfary  to  give  fuch  a  turn  to  things, 
and  place  them  in  that  viev  as  may  be  leaft  liable  to 
offence.  And  becaufe  it  f  metimes  happens  that  the 
hearer'  are  not  fo  much  diipk-afed  at  the  fiibj  j(ft  as  the 
perfon,  Quiutilian's  rule  feems  very  proper,  when  he 
fays,  "  it  the  f  ibjeft  difpleafes,  the  charaifler  of  the 
perfon,  fhouid  fupport  it  ;  and  when  the  perfon  gives 
offence,  he  fhouid  be  helped  by  the  caufe." 

C  H  A  p .  1 1 .     Of  Nurrati  ». 

The  orator  having  prepared  his  hearers  to  receive 
hi^s  dix-'Uirles  with  canoour  and  attention,  and  ac- 
quainted them  with  his  ger.cral  delign  in  tlie  ir,tro- 
duiSioi!,  before  he  proceeds  diredly  to  his  fubjc(5l, 
often  finds  it  nicefl'ary  to  give  fome  iccount  of  what 
prereeded,  accon  paaied,  >  r  followed  upon  it.  And 
this  he  does  in  .  rder  to  enlarge  the  view  ot  the  parti- 
cular point  n  difpu'e,  md  pla.e  it  in  a  clearer  light. 
This  i^  called  nana  kn;  wLi  h  is  a  rec  tal  of  fome- 
thing  done,  in  the  order  and  manner  i  wliich  it  was 
done.  Hence  it  i-.  eafy  to  perteive  what  thole  thii  gs 
arc  vhicb  properly  tn-'riuto  a  uinatiin  And  fu..h 
arc  tiiL  caufe,  :  aijner,  t  me,  place,  and  confequcnces 
of  aa  aiffiofi  ;  with  the  leniper,  tirtune,  viiws  abi- 
lity, affociates,  and  other  linimilances  of  thofe  con 
cernej  i:  it.  Not  thatea  h  of  ihefc  particu'ars  is  ne- 
cef'ary  ir;  tv^ry  narration  ;  hut  f )  many  of  them  at 
letdt  as  are  requilite  to  let  the  matter  in  a  juft  hghr, 


ORATORY. 


and  make  it  appear  credible.  BjfiJes  in  relating  a  Difpc 
faift,  tlic  orator  does  not  content  himfe'f  with  fuch  an 
account  of  it  as  is  barely  fufhcient  to  render  what  he 
fays  intellig'ble  to  his  hcirer.  ;  but  defcribes  it  in  fo 
ftrong  and  lively  a  manner  as  may  give  the  grcate'l 
evidence  to  his  relation,  and  make  the  dcepefl  impref- 
lion  upon  their  minds.  And  if  any  ptrt  of  it  appears 
at  prclentlels  iirubable,  he  promiles  to  clear  up  and 
remove  any  remaiuii'.g  doubts  in  the  progrefs  of  hi-; 
difcourfe.  For  the  f  undation  ol' his  reafo;.ing  after- 
wards is  laid  in  the  narration,  from  wlience  he  takes 
his  arguments  for  the  conformation.  And  therefore  It 
is  a  matter  of  no  fniall  importance  thnt  this  part  be  well 
managed,  fince  the  faccefs  of  the  whole  aifcourfe  lb 
much  depends  upon  it.     See  Narration. 

There  are  four  properties  required  in  a  o-ooj  narra- 
tion ;  that  it  be  Ihorr,  clear,  probable  and  pie  ifant. 

I.  The  Invily  of  a  narration  is  not  to  be  judged 
of  barely  from  its  length  :  for  that  may  be  too  long, 
which  contains  but  a  little  ;  and  that  too  Ihort,  whicii 
comprelK-nds  a  great  deal.  Wherefore  he  Vepends 
upon  the  nature  of  the  fubjei5t,  fince  fome  things  re- 
quire more  words  to  give  a  jud  reprefeniation  of  them, 
and  others  fewer.  That  may  properly  therefore  be 
called  ifiorl  narration,  which  contains  nothing  that 
could  well  have  been  omitted,  nor  omits  any  thing 
which  was  necelfary  to  be  laid.  Now  in  order  to 
avoid  both  thefe  extremes,  care  fhouid  be  taken  not 
to  go  farther  back  in  the  account  of  things,  nor  to 
trace  them  down  lower,  than  the  fubjefl  requires;  to 
fay  that  only  in  general,  which  does  not  need  a 
more  particul.ir  explication ;  not  to  affign  the  caufes 
of  things,  when  it  is  enough  to  fhow  they  were  done  ; 
and  to  omit  fuch  tilings  as  are  fufficiently  underftood, 
from  what  either  prececded,  or  was  conlequent  upon 
them.  But  the  orator  fhouid  be  careful,  left,  while 
he  endeavours  to  avoid  prolixity,  he  run  into  obfcu- 
rity,  Horace  was  very  fenlible  of  this  danger,  when 
he  faid : 
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By  ftriving  to  be  fliort,  I  grow  obfcure. 

2.  PerfpicuUy.  This  may  juftly  be  efteemed  the 
chief  exce.lency  of  language.  For  as  the  defign  ^^{ 
fpeech  is  to  communicate  our  thoughts  to  others,  that 
mull  be  its  greateft  excellence  which  contributes  m-ll 
to  this  end  ;  and  that,  doublefs,  is  p'lfpicuity.  As 
perfpicu'ty  therefore  is  r  quifite  in  all  difcourfe,  fo  it 
is  particularly  ferviceable  in  a  narration  which  con- 
tains the  fubiiance  of  .al;  that  is  to  be  fi'd  afterwards. 
Wherefore,  if  this  be  no',  liifficient'.y  underftood,  much 
le's-can  thofe  things  which  receive  their  light  from  it. 
Now  the  foil  1  wing  things  render  a  narration  clear  and 
plain  :  Pi  per  and  fignilicait  words,  whofe  meaning 
is  well  known  and  determined  ;  ihoit  fentences,  thouP'h 
full  and  explicit,  whofe  parts  are  n  t  perplexed  but 
placed  in  heir  juft  order  ;  proper  .  articles  to  jiiin  the 
ientences,  and  fhow  their  connecflion  and  dependence 
(-n  each  other;  a  due  rega  d  to  the  order  of  time,  .ind 
other  circumftmces  necelfary  to  be  exprelfeJ  ;  and, 
laftiy,  'u' table tranfiti  ns. 

3.  Pr-lMiity.  Thinj:s  appear  probab'e  when  the 
caufe-  a(rign--d  for  th-m  appear  natu  al ;  the  man-er 
in  wlrch  they  are  defcribe  t  is  eafy  to  be  conceived  ; 
the  confcqueixcs  are  f.ich  as  might  be  e\p  (fted ; 
the  ch.irader  of  the   perfbns  are  juftly    repreli^nte  I ; 

3  D  2  and 
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Dirpofition.  a-ul  the  v\  hole  account  is  well  ultedt-cl,  connftent  wilh 
'  "^  '  itfclf,  and  agreeable  to  the  general  oi'/iuion.  Simpli- 
city llkewife  in  the  manner  of  relating  a  iafl,  as  well 
as  in  the  llyle,  without  any  relerve  or  appearance  of 
art,  contribntes  very  much  to  its  credibility.  For 
truth  loves  to  appear  naked  and  op^n,  llr  pt  of  all 
colouring  or  difguife.  The  confpiracy  of  Catiline 
was  fo  daring  and  extravagant,  that  no  one  but  fuch 
a  cicfperado  could  ever  have  undertalcen  it  with  any 
hopes  of  fuccefs.  However,  Cicero's  account  of  it  to 
the  fenate  was  fo  full  and  exaft,  and  fo  well  fuited  to 
the  charai5ler  of  the  perfon,  that  it  prefently  gained 
credit.  And  therefore,  when,  upon  the  conclufion  of 
Cicero's  fpecch,  Catiline,  vho  was  prefent,  imme- 
diately flood  up,  and  defirsd  they  would  not  entertain 
fuch  hard  thought-;  of  him,  butconfider  how  mnch  his 
fu:T;ily  had  always  been  attached  to  the  public  iiitereft, 
and  the  great  fervices  they  had  done  the  ftatc  ;  their 
rcfentments  rofe  lo  high,  ih,<t  he  could  r.ot  he  heard  : 
upon  which  he  immediately  left  the  city,  and  went  to 
his  afibciatcs. 

4-  The  lift  thing  required  in  a  narration  is,  that  it 
hz  plcifaii!  and  entertaining.  And  this  is  more  diffi- 
cult, becaufe  it  does  not  admit  of  that  accurate  com- 
pofitioit  and  pompous  drefs  which  delight  the  ear, 
and  recommend  fome  other  parts  of  a  difcnurfe.  For 
it  csrtainly  requires  nofmall  fkill  in  the  fpeaker,  while 
he  endeavours  to  exprcfs  every  thing  in  the  mr,fl  na- 
tural, plain,  and  eaf>  manner,  not  to  gvow  flat  and 
tircfonie.  For  Quintilian's  remark  is  very  jull,  that 
"  the  moft  experienced  orators  find  notrhing  in  elo- 
quence more  difTicult,  than  what  all  v.'ho  hear  it  fancy 
they  could  have  laid  themfolves."  And  the  reafon  of 
diis  feems  very  obvious.  For  as  all  art  is  an  imitation 
Oi  nature,  the  nearer  it  refembles  that,  the  more  per- 
rc<5t  it  is  in  its  kind.  Hence  unexperienced  perfons 
often  inia2;ine  that  to  be  eafi'^fl  which  fuits  beft  with 
thofe  natm-al  ideas  to  which  they  have  been  accuf- 
tomed;  till,  upon  triid,  they  are  convinced  of  their 
niillake.  Wherefore,  to  render  this  part  of  a  difcourfe 
pleafant  and  agreeable,  recourfe  muft  be  had  to  va- 
riety both  in  the  choice  of  words  and  turns  of  the  ex- 
prefllor.  And  therefore  queftions,  admirations,  inter- 
locutions, im.agery,  and  other  familiar  figures,  help 
very  much  to  dlverfify  and  enliven  a  narration,  and 
prevent  it  from  becoming  dtill  and  tedious,  efpccially 
whon  it  is  carried  on  t">  any  confiderable  lengh. 
Tlieafcsof  Having  given  a  brief  account  of  the  nature  and 
riiratioii.  properties  ot  a  narration,  we  Ihall  now  proceed  to  con- 
llder  the  ufes  of  ir. 

Laudatory  cMtions  are  ufually  as  it  were  a  fort  of 
continued  narration,  fet  off  and  adorned  with  florid 
language  and  fine  images  proper  to  grace  the  fuhjeft, 
which  is  naturally  fo  well  fitted  to  a  fiord  pleafure  and 
entertainment.  Wherefore  a  feparate  narration  is 
more  fuited  to  ddi  erativc  and  juJidal  I'ifcourfes.  In 
Cicero's  oration  for  the  Manilian  law  (which  is  of  the 
f  Tm;r  kind),  the  dcfign  .rf  the  narration  is  to  fhow 
the  Roman  people  the  necelllty  of  giving  Pompey  the 
command  of  the  army  againfl  king  Midiridates,  by 
reprefcnt'ng  the  nature  of  tint  war,  which  is  done  in 
the  following  manner  ;  "  A  great  and  dang:rous  war 
(fays  he)  tlircatcns  your  revenues  and  allies  from  two 
very  powerful  kings,  Milhridates  and  Tigranes  ;  one 
of  whom  not  being  purfued  after  his  defeat,  and  the 


other  jrovokcd,  ti.cy  think  they  have  an  Opportunity  UifpuCt'O"-' 
toleiic  Afin.     Letters  ai-e  daily  brought  from  thnjc  ^"^ 

parts  to  v\orthy  g.-ntlcmen  of  the  equeftrian  order, 
who  have  large  concerns  there  in  farming  youf  reve- 
nue; ;  they  acquaint  me,  as  friendd,  with  llie  (fate  of 
the  public  affairs,  and  danger  of  their  Qvn  ;  tint  many 
villages  in  Bithynia,  wliich  is  now  your  province,  are 
bumt  down  ,  that  the  kingdom  of  Ariobar/anef,  which 
borders  upon  your  levcnucs,  is  entirely  in  tlie  enemy's 
power;  that  Luc uUus,  after  levcral  great  viiftories,  is 
withdrawn  from  the  war  ;  that  he  v/ho  fuccecds  him 
i^notableto  manage  it:  that  all  the  aiies  and  Ro- 
man citizens  wUh  and  dclire  the  c;  mmand  of  that  war 
may  be  given  to  one  pait'cular  perfon  ;  and  tliat  he 
al  ne,  and  no  other,  is  dreaded  by  the  enemies.  You 
fee  the  ftate  of  the  cafe  ;  now  confider  what  ought  to 
be  d>ne."  Here  is  an  unhappy  fcene  of  affairs,  v.'hich 
feemed  tocallfoi  immediate  rcdrcfs.  The  caufes  and 
rcaions  of  it  are  aligned  in  a  very  probable  manner, 
and  the  account  well  attefted  by  perfons  of  character 
and  figure.  And  what  the  confequences  would  be,  if 
not  timely  prevented,  no  one  could  well  be  igmrant. 
The  only  probable  remedy  luggefted  in  general  is  the 
committing  that  affair  to  one  certain  perfo?:,  which 
he  afterwards  fhows  at  large  could  be  no  other  than 
Pompey.  But  in  Cicero's  defence  of  Mllo  (which  is 
of  the  judicial  kind),  the  defign  of  the  narration, 
which  is  greatly  commended  by  Quintilian,  is  to  prove 
that,  in  the  combat  between  Ciodius  and  Miio,'  the 
former  was  the  aggreffor.  And  in  order  to  make  this 
appear  he  gives  a  fummary  account  of  the  conduct  of 
Cloaius  the  preceding  year ;  and  from  the  courfe  of 
his  aflior.s  and  behaviour,  fliows  the  inveterate  hatred 
he  bore  to  Milo,  who  obflrucfed  him  in  his  wicked 
defigns.  For  which  caufe  he  had  often  threatened  to 
kill  him,  and  given  out  that  he  fhould  nit  live  be- 
yond fuch  a  time  ;  and  accordingly  he  went  from 
Rom  ;  without  any  other  apparent  reaibn,  but  that  he 
might  have  an  opportunity  to  attack  him  in  a  conve- 
nient place  near  his  own  houfe,  by  which  he  knew 
Mllo  was  then  obliged  to  paff.  Milo  was  in  tlie  fe- 
nate tliat  day,  where  he  ftaid  till  thty  broke  up,  then 
went  home,  and  afterwards  fet  forwird  on  his  journey. 
When  he  came  to  the  place  in  which  he  was  to  be 
affaulted,  Ciodius  appeared  every  way  prepared  for 
fuch  a  defign,  being  on  liorfeb.ick,  and  attended  w-hh 
■a  company  of  d;fpera"c  ruffians  ready  to  execute  his 
commands :  whereas  Milo  v/as  veith  his  wife  in  a  cha- 
riot, wrapped  up  in  his  cloak,  and  attended  with  fer- 
vants  of  both  f*xcs.  Thefe  were  all  circumflances 
which  preceded  the  fa£t.  And  as  to  the  action  itfelf, 
with  the  event  of  it,  the  attack,  as  Cicero  fays,  was 
begun  by  the  attendants  rf  Ciodius  from  an  higher 
groujid,  who  killed  Milo's  coachman:  upon  which 
Milo,  throwing  of  liis  cloak,  leaped  out,  and  made  a 
brave  defence  againfl  Clodius's  men,  who  v.-ere  got 
about  the  chariot.  But  Clodlu?,  in  the  heat  of  the 
fkirmifh,  giving  out  that  Milo  'i'as  killed,  was  himfelf 
flain  by  the  fervants  of  Milo,  to  avenge,  as  they 
thought,  the  death  of  their  m.dter,  Here  feems  to 
be  all  the  requifite>  proper  to  make  this  account  cre- 
dible. Ciodiui's  open  and  avowed  hatred  of  Milo, 
which  proceeded  fo  far  as  to  threaten  his  life  ;  thi; 
time  of  h:s  leaving  Rome ;  the  convenience  of  the 
place;  hishibit  and  company  fo  different  from  thofe' 
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Difpofitlon.  cfMllo;  joineJ  with  his  known  charaflftr  of  a  moft  enemy  to  Cscfar,  and  fo  cfltcmcu  by  Ctefar  himftlf ;  1' il"|)oCtion. 

**~^         profl  gat-j  and  .luJ-icioiis  wietxh,  could  not  but  vender  Cicero  very  art'uUy  endeavours  in  his  niirration  to  ^'~~' 

it  very  jn.b.ib  e  that  he  had  i'orfr-ed  that  defign  to  take  ofF  the  fore;;  of  this  charge,  by  ftiowlnt^,  that, 
kill  Milo.  And  vltich  of  them  began  the  aitack  yhen  the  war  firfb  broke  ou;, "he  rcfu'ed  to'cngagc 
might  very  icalonably  be  credited  from  the  advanced  in  it :  which  lie  would  not  ha\e  done,  had  lie  borne  any 
grcuud  on  wliich  Clodius  and  his  men  were  placed  ;  pcrfonal  hatred  to  C'sci'ir.  '•  Qiii'iins  I.i-arin';  (fiys 
the  dealh  of  Milo's  coachman  at  the  beginning  of  the  he),  before  ti.ere  was  any  fufjii^ioncf  a  war,  went  into 
combat;  the  fkirmifh  aferwards  at  the  chariot  ;  and  Africa  as  a  !e^-,atc  to  the  proconful  Caiu',  Cunfidiiis; 
the  re^fon  of  Clodius's  own  death  at  lafl,  wiiith  does  in  wliich  he  fo  approved  himfelf,  botli  to  the  Roman 
not  appeiir  to  have  been  intended,  till  he  had  given  out  citizens  and  allies,  l]i,;t,  when  Crnfidius  left  tlie  p^o- 
that  Milo  was  killed.  vince,  the  inhabitants  would  not  be  fatiifed  he  liiou'd 
But  a  diltinft  and  feparate  narration  is  not  always  leave  the  government  in  the  hands  of  any  other  p.r- 
receffary  in  any  kind  of  dilconrfe.  F;ir  if  the  mutter  fon.  Therctcre  Quintus  Ligarius  having  cxcufcd  him- 
be  well  known  before,  a  fet  and  formal  narrative  will  felf  in  vain  for  fon.e  lime,  accepted  of  the  government 
be  tedious  to  the  hearers.  Or  if  one  party  has  done  againft  his  will;  which  he  fo  managed  during  the 
it  already,  it  is  needlefs  for  the  other  to  repeat  it.  peace,  that  both  the  citizens  and  allies  were  gieatly 
But  thire  are  three  occafions  efpecial'.y,  in  which  it  pleafed  with  his  integrity  and  j.iflice.  The  war  broke 
may  feem  very  requiute  :  when  it  will  bring  light  to  out  on  a  fudden,  whicli  thofe  in  Afrca  did  Hot  hear 
thefubjedl;  when  different  accounts  have  already  been  of  till  it  was  b;gim;  but  upon  the  news  of  it,  partly 
given  out  concerning  it ;  or  when  it  has  been  mifte-  through  inconfiderate  hade,  and  partly  from  blind 
prefented  by  the  aJverfe  party.  If  the  point  in  con-  fear,  they  looked  cut  for  a  leader,  firft  f,)r  their  own 
troverl'y  be  cf  a  dubious  nature,  or  not  fufficiently  fifety,  and  then  as  they  were  aff.-fted  ;  when  Li^arius, 
known  to  the  hearers,  a  diftinil  account  of  the  matter,  thinking  of  home,  and  defirous  to  return  to  his  friends, 
with  the  particular  circumllances  attending  it,  mull  v.-ould  not  be  prevailed  on  to  enga^-e  in  any  affairs, 
be  very  fcrvlceable,  in  order  to  let  them  into  a  true  In  the  mean  time,  Publius  Accius  Varus,  the  prstor, 
ftate  of  the  cafe,  and  enable  them  to  judge  ot  it  with  who  was  formerly  governor  of  Africa,  comim;  to  Uti- 
gieater  certainty.  ca,  recourfe  was  immediat.ly  had  to  him,  who  very 
Moreover,  where  the  oppofite  party  has  fet  tlie  eagerly  took  upon  himfelf  the  government  ;  if  that 
matter  in  a  falfe  light  by  lome  artful  and  invidious  can  be  called  ■.igov;ri:nje>it,  which  v.ms  conferred  on  a 
turns,  or  loaded  it  with  any  odious  circumllances,  it  private  man  by  the  cLim-ur  of  the  ignorant  mvihitude, 
-fcems  no  lefs  necellary  that  endeavours  ftiould  be  uied  without  any  public  authority.  Li2;ari.u  ,  therefore, 
to  remove  any  ill  impreffions,  which  otherwife  might  who  endeavoured  to  avoid  every  thing  of  that  kind, 
remain  upon  the  minds  of  the  hearers,  by  a  different  ceafed  to  afl  foon  after  the  arrival  of  V^anas."  Here 
and  more  favourable  rcprei'entation.  And  if  any  thing  Cicero  eniis  his  narrative.  For  thoucch  Li:;arius  after- 
can  be  fixed  upon  to  make  the  contrary  account  ap-  wards  joined  with  Pompey's  party,  yet  to  have  men- 
pear  abfurd  or  incredible,  it  ought  particularly  to  be  tioned  that,  which  was  n  ithing  more  than  what  many 
remarked.  Tlrus  Cicero,  in  his  defence  of  Sextus  others  had  done,  whom  Ca;!ar  had  already  pardoned, 
Rcfcius,  fliows  that  he  was  many  miles  dillant  from  cotild  have  fervcd  only  to  increafe  his  diipleafure 
Rome  at  the  time  he  was  charged  with  having  killed  againll  him.  And  therefore  he  doubdefs  ihowed 
hisfatlier  there.  "  Now  (lays  he),  while  Sextus  Ro-  great  Ikill  in  fo  managing  his  account,  as  to  take 
fcius  was  at  Ameria,  and  this  Titus  Rofcius  [Zv/ ar-  off  the  main  force  of  the  accufition,  and  by  that 
ca/Jr]  at  Rome,  Sextus  Rofcius  [.'^-'/i;/ifr]  was  killed  means  make  way  for  his  pardon,  which  he  accordingly 
at  the  baths  on  Mount  Palatine,  returning  from  fupper.  obtained. 
From  whence  I  hope  there  can  be  no  doubt  who  ought 


to  be  fufpefled  ot  the  murder.  And,  were  not  the 
thing  plain  of  itfelf,  there  is  this  farther  fufpicion  to 
fix  it  upon  the  profecutor  ;  that,  after  the  fact  was 
committed,  one  Manlius  Glaucia,  an  obfcure  fellow, 
the  freedman,  client,  and  familiar,  of  this  Titus  Ro- 
fcius, fii  ft  carried  the  account  cf  it  to  Ameria,  not  to 
the  fon  of  the  deccafed,  but  to  the  houfe  of  Titus 
Caplto  his  enemy  ;"  with  more  to  the  fame  purpofe. 
But  what  we  bring  it  for  is,  to  ihovv  the  ufe  which 
Cicero  makes  of  this  narration  for  letortinp;  the  crime 
upon  the  profecutors. 


Chap.  III.     0/ /L-  Propoffiin. 

In  every  jufl  and  regular  difcourfe,  the  fpeaker's 
intention  is  to  prove  or  illuftrate  fomcthing.  And 
when  he  lays  dov.-n  the  fubjeifl:  upon  v.-hich  he  defigns 
to  treat,  in  a  diftind  and  cxprefs  mann.;r,  this  is  called 
the  propnfdion. 

Orators  ufe  feveral  ways  in  1  iy'"S  down  the  fubjefl 
of  their  dilcourfes.  Sometimes  they  do  it  in  one  ge 
neral  p  opofilion.  We  have  an  iiiffance  cf  this  in 
Cicero's  fpeech  to   the  femte,  the  day  after  Ca:f  ir  was 


But  the  orator  Ihould  be  very  careful,  in  condinfting  killed  (as  it  is  given  us  by  Dion  Cafflus),   in    \-hich 

this  part,  to  avoid  every  thing  which  may  prejudice  the,  his  cLfign  was  to   peifuadelhem  to  peace  and  ur.ani- 

caufe  he  efpoules.     Falfchood,  and  amifrepreientalion  mity.     "    This    (fays    he)    being    the    ftate  cf   rur 

of  fads,  are  U'^t  to  be  iuftined ;  but   no  one  is  obi  ,i:ed  affaiis,  I  think  it  neceffary  that  ve  lay  afide  all  the 

to  iay  thofe  things  which  ma)  hurt  himfelf.     V/e  ih.dl  difcord  and  enmity  v.'h-ch  liave  been  among  us,  and 

juft  mention  one  inftance  of  this  from   Cicerc,  where  return  again  to  our  former  peace  and  agreement." 

he  has  Ihown  great  iivill  in  this  refpefl,  in  pleading  And    then  he  proceeds  to  offer  his  reafons  for  tliis 

before  Csiar  for  thi  pardon   of  Ligariu's,  wdio  had  advice. 

joined  With  Ji'onpey  i:'  the  civil  war.     For  Ligarius,         At  ether  times,  to  give  a  clearer  and  more  diftinfl 

Laving  been  reprefented  by  the  advcrfe  party  as  an  vitv  of  their  difcourfe,  fhey  fubjoin  to  tlie  profcfition 

the 
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the  general  heads  of  argument  by  which  they  enJea- 
V  ui"  to  liipport  it.  This  nxthrd  Cicero  ufcs  in  liis 
feventh  Pliiliippic,  where  he  fays,  "  I  who  have  always 
coinincndcJ  and  acivifed  to  peace,  ;im  agaiiiH  a  peace 
with  Maik  Antonv.  But  why  am  I  averfe  to  peace? 
]3ecaufe  iti-,  bafe,  becanfe  it  !■>  d.in'jcrnus,  and  hecauic 
i:  is  inipraiTlicahl?.  And  I  hedeih  you  to  hear  me 
with  your  u.ual  c.mdour,  while  I  make  out  theie  three 
things." 

But  when  the  fuhjcifl  relates  to  feveral  difTcent 
things,  whicn  require  each  of  them  to  be  fcpiratcly 
laid  down  in  a  dillinft  propofition  ;  it  is  called  a.  jarti- 
tion  ;  though  fi  me  have  made  two  kinds  of  />:iitition, 
one  of  which  they  call  fejarntion,  ond  the  ether  cni/- 
Keritien.  By  the  former  of  thele,  the  orator  llu  ws 
in  what  he  agrees  with  his  adverfuy,  and  wherein  he 
differs  from  him.  So  in  the  cafe  formerly  mentioned, 
of  a  perfon  accufed  of  facrilege  for  dealing  private 
money  out  of  a  temple,  he  who  pleads  for  the  defen- 
dant lays,  "  He  owns  the  fa<ft ;  but  it  being  private 
money  the  point  in  queRion  is,  Whether  this  be  facri- 
lege :"  And  in  the  caufe  of  Milo,  Cicero  fpeaking  of 
Clodius,  fays,  "  The  point  which  new  come?  before 
the  court,  is  not,  Whether  he  was  killed  or  not ;  that 
■we  crnfefs  :  but.  Whether  juftly  or  uniuftly."  Now 
in  reality  here  is  no  partition,  fince  the  former  branch 
of  the  propofitien  is  what  is  agreed  upon,  and  given 
up  :  and  confcquently  it  is  only  the  latter  that  remains 
to  be  difputed.  It  is  called  enumeration,  when  the  ora- 
tor acquaints  his  hearei  s  with  the  feveral  parts  of  his 
difcGurfe  upon  which  he  defigns  to  treat.  And  this 
alone  pi  operly  fpeaking,  is  a  partition.  Thus  Cicero 
dates  his  plea  in  his  defence  of  Muraena  ;  "  I  perceive 
the  accufation  confdls  of  three  parts  :  the  firft  refpeds 
the  condu(5l  of  liis  life  ;  the  fccond  his  dig  lity  and 
llie  third  contains  a  chargecf  bribery." 

There  are  three  things  requlfite  in  a  good  parti- 
tion :  that  it  hcJJjcrl,  comb  ete,  and  conlift  but  ef  difew 
inemb  rj, 

A  partition  is  faid  to  hz  Jhort,  when  each  propofi- 
tion  contains  in  it  nothing  more  than  what  is  neceliary. 
So  that  the  bre\ity  here  required  is  ditt'erentfiom  that 
of  a  narration;  for  that  coufills  chiefly  in  things,  this 
in  words.  And,  as  Qiiintilian  julily  rbferves,  brevity 
leems  very  proper  here,  where  th:  orator  doc;  not  ihow 
what  he  is  then  fpeaking  of,  but  what  he  defigns  to 
difcourf;  upon. 

Again  it  ought  to  be  compLte  and  perfefl.  And 
for  ihis  end,  care  mud  be  taken  to  omit  no  neceflary 
p.art  in  the  enumeration. 

But,  however  there  Iknrild  be  Tisfeiu  heads  as  is  con- 
fillent  with  the  nature  of  the  fubjeifl.  The  ancient 
rhetoricians  prtfcribe  three  or  four  at  the  moft.  And 
we  do  not  remember  that  Cicero  ever  exceeds  that 
nuniber.  But  it  is  ceitain,  the  fev/er  they  are,  the 
better,  provided  nothi  g  neccffary  be  omitted.  Fur 
too  large  a  number  is  both  difficult  of  retention,  and 
apt  to  intr.'duce  that  coniufion  which  paration  is  de- 
figned  to  prevent. 

Hitherto  we  have  been  fpeaking  only  of  thefe  heads 
into  wliich  the  fuhjeiH;  or  gen  ral  arguments  of  the  dif- 
courlie  is  at  firlt  divided.  For  it  is  ibmetimes  o  nve- 
nicn:  to  divide  thefe  again,  or  at  le.ift  fome  of  them, 
into  feveral  parts  i.r  members.  And  when  this  hap- 
pens, It  is  bell  done,  as  tlie  Ipcaker  ccmcs  to  each  of 
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them  in  the  order  at  firft  laid  down ;  by  wliich  me.ins  D;fj>ofitiou. 

the  memory  of  the  he.irers  will  be  lefs  burd  ncd  than   ^ 

by  a  multitude  of  particul.irs  at  one  and  the  Lim<^  time. 
I'hus  Cicerc,  in  his  or.uion  fot  tie  M  milian  law,  com- 
prifes  what  he  deligns  to  fay  under  three  general  h-eads. 
"  Firft  (fays  he)  1  fha'.l  (peak  i\'t  the  nature  of  the 
war,  tiicn  of  it>  great:, ef,  and  lallly  ab'.iut  the  cJioicc 
ff'a  general."  And  ivheu  becomes  to  the  firft  of 
thefe,  he  divides  it  again  into  four  branches  ;  and 
(hows.  "  how  much  the  gh'ry  of  the  Ron:ans,  the 
fafety  of  their  allies;  their  greatell  reverues,  and  the 
fortimcs  of  many  <  f  th.ir  citizens,  were  all  concerned 
in  that  war."  The  fecond  head,  in  which  he  conlidcrs 
tlie  greatnefs  of  tlie  war,  has  no  divilion.  But  when 
he  comes  to  the  third  head,  concerning  the  ch;  ice  of 
a  general,  he  divides  that  likewife  ia-.o  four  parts ; 
and  fhows,  ihtt  fi)  many  virtues  arc  necclfny  in  aeon- 
famate  geneial,  fuch  an  one  as  was  proper  to  have 
the  management  ofthit  v/ar,  namely,  _/?////>:  military 
affairs,  courage,  au.h.ritj,  3.nd  fucc  fi  :  all  which  he  at- 
tributes to  Pompey.  And  tliis  is  the  fcheme  of  that 
celebrated  orati.  n. 

This  iubdividing,  however,  fhould  never  have  place 
but  when  it  is  abf  dute'y  nccelFary.  To  .plit  a  I'ub- 
jeft  into  a  great  many  minute  parts  by  divifii  ns  and 
fuhdivil'ions  without  end,  lias  alwtys  a  bad  effefl  in 
fpeak'ng.  It  may  be  prt.per  i  a  logical  treatue  ;  but 
it  makes  an  oration  appear  h.ir.;  and  dry,  and  u'  ne- 
ceiiarily  fatigues  the  m^m  ry.  In  a  fermon,  there 
may  be  from  lliree  to  five,  or  fi.'i  head  ,  including  fub- 
divifions :  leldi  m  Ihoul.l  there  be  more.  ,r 

Further,  iome  divide  their  fiibjCft  ii  to  tv  o  parts.  Negative 
and  propofe  to  treat  upon  it  negatively  and  pojhivdy  ;  »"''  PV^." 
b.  (howing  tirft  what  it  is  1  or,  and  then  what  it  is.  g'','''f" 
But  while  they  are  employed  to  prove  what  it  is  not,  r  w,n 
they  are  not  properly  treating  upon  that,  but  fome- 
thing  elle  ;  which  ieems  as  i.  regular  as  it  is  unneceC- 
fary.  For  he  who  proves  what  a  thing  i; ,  does  at  the 
fame  tim,e  lliow  what  it  is  not.  However  in  fa(ft, 
there  is  a  fi  rt  o\  div  fion  by  affirmation  and  negation, 
which  may  ometimes  be  conveniently  ufed.  As  if  a 
perfon,  charged  with  killing  another,  Ihould  thus  ftate 
his  defeiye :  /  kd  ('.one  ri^bt  if  I  hud  killed  him,  litt 
J  did  n't  lit'  him.  Here  indeed,  if  the  Iat:er  can  be 
plainlv  made  to  appear,  it  may  feem  naedleis  to  infill 
upon  the  formei.  But  if  that  cannot  be  fo  fully  prq> 
ved  but  t;  ere  may  be  room  left  for  fu.'picion,  it  may 
be  pr  per  to  miake  ule  of  both:  for  ail  perions  do 
not  fee  things  in  the  fame  light,  and  he  who  believes 
the  \.\(X,  may  likev.ie  think  i:  juit  ;  whi;e  he  who 
thinks  it  unjuil,  may  not  believe  it,  but  rather  fup- 
pile,  had  it  really  Ijeen  commiitted  by  the  party,  he 
would  not  have  denied  it,  fmce  he  looked  upon  it  as 
defenfible.  And  this  method  of  proceed:n.r,  Qu  nti- 
lian  ci  mpares  to  a  cuilom  often  Hied  in  traffic,  when 
peril  n?  make  a  large  demand  at  tirll,  m  order  to  gain 
a  leafonable  price.  Cuero  ules  thi.-.  way  of  reafoning 
in  his  defence  of  Milo ;  but  in  the  contrary  order: 
that  is,  he  fii  ft  anfweis  the  charge  ;  and  then  juftifies 
the  fafl,  upon  the  lup  1  fition  that  the  charge  was 
true.  For  he  proves,  firft,  that  Clodius  was  the  ag- 
grelfor ;  and  not  Milo,  as  the  contrary  party  had  af- 
feried  :  and  then  to  give  the  gre.tter  advantage  to  his 
caufe,  he  proceeds  t"  ih  ,w,  that  ii  Milo  had  been  the 
aggrefTor,  it  would  however  have  been  a  glorious  ac- 
tion 
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tion  to  take  off  fach  an  abandoned  wr.-tch,  who  w.is 
not  only  a  cfnimon  enemy  to  miinkinJ,  but  had  liks- 
wile  ot'tea  tin\'atcned  hi-;  hfe. 

A  good  and  jull  pirtition  'a  attended  with  confide- 
rable  aJvant;i{.ei.  For  it  gives  both  light  and  orna- 
ment to  adiuourfe.  And  it  is  alfo  a  great  relief  to 
the  hearers,  who,  by  means  of  tiiefe  Hops  and  red's, 
are  m-iich  better  enabled  t..  keep  jnice  with  the  fpe..ker 
without  confufion,  and  by  caltng  their  though's 
eitlier  way,  from  what  has  been  faid,  both  know  a.d 
are  prepared  lor  what  is  to  follow.  And  as  perfons, 
in  travelling  a  road  with  which  they  are  acquainted, 
go  on  with  greater  pleaiure  and  lels  latigue,  beeaulc 
they  know  how  far  it  is  to  their  journey's  end  ;  fo  to 
be  apprifcd  of  the  fpeikcr's  delign,  and  the  feveral 
parts  of  his  difcourfe  which  he  propofes  to  treat  on, 
contributes  very  much  to  relieve  the  hearer,  and  keep 
up  his  attention.  I'his  mull  appear  very  evident  to 
all  who  confider  how  diflicult  it  is  to  attend  long  and 
clofely  to  one  thing,  efpecially  when  we  do  not  know 
how  long  it  may  be  before  we  are  like  t)  be  releafed. 
Whereas,  when  we  are  before-hand  acquainted  with 
'  die  fcheme,  and  the  ipeaker  proceeds  regularly  from 
one  thing  to  another,  opportunity  is  given  to  eafe  the 
mind,  hy  relaxing  the  ail^nton,  anJ  recalling  it  agiin 
when  necell'.iry.  In  a  fermon,  or  in  pleading  at 
the  bar,  few  things  are  of  greater  confequence  than 
a  proper  or  happy  divifion.  It  iliould  be  llud.ed  with 
much  accuracy  and  care;  for  if  one  take  a  wrong 
meth  id  at  firil  fetting  out,  it  will  lead  them  atlray  in 
all  that  follows.  It  will  render  tlw  whole  difcourfe 
either  perplexed  or  languid  ;  and  though  the  hearers 
may  not  be  able  to  tell  where  the  fault  or  ddbrder 
lies,  they  will  be  fenfible  there  is  a  diforder  fome 
where,  and  find  themi'elves  little  affefted  by  what  is 
fpoken.  The  Fiench  writers  of  fermons  ftudy  neat- 
nefs  and  elegiince  in  the  divifion  of  their  fuhjeds 
much  more  than  the  Englilh  do  ;  whole  diftributioni, 
though  fenfible  and  juft,  yet  are  often  inartificial  and 
•verbofe. 

Chap.  IV.     Of  Confirmation. 

The  orator  having  acquainted  his  hearers  in  the 
propofiti  n  with  the  fubjeft  on  which  he  defigns  to 
difcourfe,  ufually  proceeds  either  to  prove  or  illullrate 
what  he  has  there  laid  down.  Fur  fome  dilcourfes 
requiie  nothing  more  tLan  an  enlargement  or  ihuilr-a- 
tion,  to  let  ti.em  in  a  proper  light,  and  recommend 
them  to  the  hearers  ;  for  which  reafon,  likewife, 
they  have  often  no  diftindt  prop.  fit'Oii.  But  where 
arguments  are  brought  in  defence  of  the  i'ubjefl,  this 
is  prop.;rly  coiifiim  lion.  Fcr,  as  Cicero  defines  it 
•'  c  nfirmation  is  that  which  gives  proc'f,  aut  ority, 
and  fupport  to  a  caufe,  by  realor.ing."  Ad  or  this 
end,  i.  any  thir.g  in  the  pn.pofiti'  n  feems  obicure,  or 
liab'e  to  be  mifmiderltood,  the  oruLor  firlt  takes  caix: 
to  explain  it,  and  then  goes  on  to  offer  fuch  argumen'^s 
for  the  proiif  of  it,  and  reprefnt  ili  m  in  fuch  a 
lijht,  as  may  be  moft  proper  to  gain  the  aiient  of  his 
hearers. 

But  here  it  is  pr  per  to  obfcrve,  that  there  are 
different  ways  of  rcai''..ii''g  fiiiced  to  diileient  arts. 
The  math. niatician  treats  his  fa bjefl  after  another 
manner  tlitin  the  logician,  and  the  orator  in  a  nie- 
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thod    different    from   them  both.     Two  mstlinds   of  nirpufitmn. 

reafoning  are  employed  by  orators,  the  fynthitic  and  ^       ' 

analytic.  _  jj 

I.   Every  piece  of  fynthetic  rearonin;T  maybe  re- Pynthe'le  ■ 

folved  into  a  fyllogilVn  or  feries  of  I'yllo.dims,  (fee  Lo-  reafoning 

Gic.)  Thus  we  may    reduce    Cicero's  argument,  by '"*'' "'" 

which  he  endeavours  to  prove   that  Chi  Ji  is  a  fiultej  *r^'   ^,- 

Milo,   and  not  Milo  Clodius,    to  a  fyliogifm  in  tliis  io\  fyUo.' 

manner:  gf^  urfc. 

TJ  ,1  IT  I    r        1  ■  ,■„  riesof  fyl- 

He    luas  th!  a^grijjor,   luhofe  advantage  it    'u.-as    to   kill  l„.-,fnis, 

the  0  her. 
Bill  if  1U-U  the  advantage  of  Clodius  to  kill   Mi'o,   and 

not  Milo  to  kill  him. 
Therefore    Cod  its    -miu    the    agirffjr,    or    he    affiiulted 

Milo. 

The  thing  to  be  proved  was,  that  Clodius  affau'tcd 
Milo.  which  ther.foie  comes  in  the  concluiion :  and 
the  argument,  by  which  it  is  proved,  is  taken  from 
the  head  of  profit  or  advantage.  Thus  the  logicia.i 
would  treat  this  argument  ;  and  if  cither  of  the  pre- 
mifes  were  quellioned,  he  would  fupport  it  with  ano- 
ther fyllogifm.  But  this  Ihort  aid  dry  way  of  1  ea- 
fo'iiiig  does  not  at  all  fuit  the  oratr.r  :  who  not  rnly 
for  variety  ch  mges  the  ord:r  of  the  puts,  begin:. ing 
fimetimes  with  the  minor,  and  at  other  times  with  the 
concltUi'  n,  and  ending  with  the  major;  but  like'vife 
clothes  ca,.h  pait  with  fuch  ornaments  of  exprelHon 
as  are  proper  to  enfn'en  the  fubjCet,  and  render  it 
more  agreet*ble  and  entertaining.  And  he  frequently 
fuiijoins,  either  to  the  major  propofition,  or  minor, 
and  lometimes  to  both,  one  or  more  arguments  to  fup- 
port them  ;  a'ld  perhaps  others  to  confirm  or  illuilrate 
them  as  he  thinks  it  requifite.  Therefore,  as  a  loi'^i- 
cal  fyllogifm  conlifts  of  three  parts  or  propofitions, 
a  rhctoricial  fyllngii'm  frequently  contains  fcmr,  and 
many  times  five  part^.  And  Ci-cero  reckons  this  Lift 
the  moll  cnmplet?.  But  all  that  is  faid  in  confirma- 
tion of  either  of  the  premises  is  accounted  but  as  one 
part.  This  will  appear  more  evident  by  examples. 
By  a  fhort  fyllogifm  Cicero  thus  proves,  that  the 
Carthaginians  wtie  n. it  to  be  truiled  :  "  Thoi'e  who 
have  often  deceived  us,  by  violati^ng  their  engage- 
ments, ought  not  to  be  trulled.  Fer  if  we  receive 
any  dam  ige  by  their  treachery,  we  can  blame  no 
body  but  ourfelves.  But  the  Carthaginians  have  often 
fo  deceived  us.  Therefore  it  is  m  idnels  to  trull  them" 
Here  the  major  propofition  is  fapported  by  a  reafon. 
The  minor  needed  none  ;  becaufe  th  ■  treachery  of  the 
Cirtliaginians  was  well  known.  So  that  tlrs  fyllogifm 
conllfts  of  four  parts.  But  by  a  fyllogifm  of  five  parts 
he  proves  fome^vhat  more  largely  and  elegantly,  that 
the  world  is  under  the  direiftion  of  a  wile  eovernor 
1  he  major  is  tliis  :  "  1  hole  things  are  better  governed 
which  are  under  the  diredlii.n  of  wifdom,  than  thofe 
which  are  not."  This  he  proves  by  feveral  inil.inces : 
"Ah  ufom.maged  with  prudence  has  every  thing  In 
better  order,  and  mi  re  convenient  than  that  which 
is  under  no  regulation.  An  army  commanded  by  a 
wife  and  Ik'lful  general  is  in  ^.11  refpeifts  better  go- 
verned than  one  which  has  a  fool  or  nialman  at  the 
head  of  i'^.  And  the  like  is  to  be  faid  of  a  Ihip,  wh  ch 
performs  her  couri'e  beft  under  the  diredlion  of  a  lltil- 
!ul  pilot,"  Then  he  proceeds  to  the  minor  thus  : 
"  But  uoihiUj^  is   better  governed  than  the  univerfe." 

Which. 
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Uifpofition.  Which  lie  proves  i  i  this  m;iimir  :  "  The  rifing  and  fct- 
"  ting  of  ti'.e  hcAvenly  bodies  keap  a  certain  deierminaJ 
order  ;  and  th«  Icver.il  leafons  of  the  year  do  not  only 
uecelfa;  il)'  refini  in  the  /ame  manner,  but  are  fuited 
to  the  advantage  of  the  whole;  nor  did  the  vicilJi- 
tudes  of  night  and  day  ever  yet  become  prejuditi-1, 
by  akerir.g  t'neir  coutfe."  From  all  which  h;  con- 
cludes, "  That  the  world  mu ft  be  under  the  direifti;)!! 
of  a  wife  governor."  In  both  thele  examples,  ike 
regular  order  of  the  parts  ij  obferved.  We  lliall 
therefore  produce  another,  in  which  the  order  is  dt- 
reillj^ccntrary  ;  for  beginning  with  the  conclufior:, 
he  proceeds  next  to  the  minor  propolitlon,  and  fo 
ends  with  the  major.  In  his  delence  of  Ccclius,  hi> 
delignis  to  prove  that  Coslius  hid  not  led  a  lool'e  and 
vicious  liie,  wi;h  wliich  his  enemies  had  charged 
Mm.  And  this  he  does,  by  ihowing  he  had  clolely 
followed  his  (Indies,  and  was  a  good  orator.  This 
may  proSab'y  at  firfl  fight  appear  but  a  weak  argu- 
ment ,  though  to  him  who  confuiers  what  Cicero 
everywhere  declares  receffary  to  gain  that  charaifler, 
it  iiiay  perhaps  be  thought  otherwife.  The  fenfe  oi 
.what  he  fays  here  may  be  reduced  to  this  fyllogifm. 
Thafe  'who  have  purfiicd  the  Jludj  of  oratory,  Jo  us 
to  excel  ill  it,  cannot  have  led  a  looje  and  •uiaons 
life. 

But  Calms  has  done  th'is. 

"Th.refore  h'is  enemia  charge  htm  irrongfiil'y. 

But  let  us  hear  Cicero  himfelf.  He  begins  with  the 
coiiclufion,  thus :  "  Ccelius  is  not  chargeable  with 
profufen-fs,  extravagancy,  contrafting  of  debts,  or, 
intemperance,  a  vice  which  age  is  fo  far  from  abating 
.that  it  rather  increal'cs  it.  Nay,  he  never  eng.aged  in 
amour';,  and  thofe  pleafures  of  youth,  as  they  are 
c.dled,  which  are  ibon  ti.rown  off,  as  reafon  prevails." 
Then  he  proceeds  to  the  minor,  and  ihows  from  the 
effcftj,  that  Coelius  had  clofely  applied  himfelf  to  the 
bc-ft  arts,  by  which  he  means  thole  necelTary  for  an 
orator  :  "  You  have  now  heard  him  make  his  own 
defence,  and  you  :ormerly  heard  him  engaged  in  a 
.profecution  (I  fpjak  :hs  to  vindicate,  not  to  appiaud 
.him),  you  could  not  but  perceive  his  manner  of 
.fpcaking,  his  ability,  his  good  fenfe  and  command 
,of  language.  Nor  did  he  only  difcover  a  good  genius, 
which  will  oftentimes  do  much  of  itfelf  when  it  is 
•not  improved  by  indiiitry  ;  but  what  he  faid  (if  my 
aifeftii.n  for  him  did  not  bias  my  judgment)  appeared 
to  be  the  effccV  of  learning,  a]-plicati.)n,  and  lludy." 
And  then  he  ct  mes  to  the  major :  "  But  be  allured,  that 
.thofe  vices  charged  upon  CocHu?,and  the  fludiesupon 
whiih  I  am  now  difcourfing,  cannot  meet  in  tl.e fame 
pcrlon.  For  it  is  not  pofl'iblc  thata  niivid,  dilfurbed  by 
fuch  irregular  paflions,  ihould  be  able  to  go  through 
what  we  irators  do,  I  do  not  mean  only  in  fpeakiug, 
but  even  in  thinking."  And  this  he  pioves  by  an 
argumei  t  taken  irotn  the  I'carcity  o!  good  orators, 
"  Can  any  .  tlier  reafon  be  imagined,  why  fo  few, 
both  now,  arid  at  all  t'mes  have  engaged  in  tliis 
province,  whcii  the  lewaid-  of  eh  quence  are  fo  mag- 
niiicent,  and  it  is  attended  with  to  great  delighl,  ap- 
phuife,  gl  ry  .md  honour?  Ail  pleafures  mult  be  n.- 
glcdled  ;  diverfions,  recreati(!ns  and  enterta  nmenls 
on.itied  ;  and  even  the  converiatirn  of  ali  our  friends 
mull  in  a  n:an;icr  be  laid  afide.     This  it  is  which  de- 


ters pei  Cms  from  the  labour  and  lliiJy  of  oratory;  not 
their  want  ot  genius  or  education." 

2.  By  Enthyvieni.  But  orators  do  not  often  ufe 
compete  fy.logtims,  but  mod  commonly  en  hymcms. 
An  eiuhymem,  as  is  (hown  c  fevviiere,  is  an  imperfed 
fyl'ogifm,  confilling  cf  two  parts;  the  couclufion, 
and  one  of  »lie  preniifes.  And  in  this  kind  of  fyllo- 
gifm, that  propofitlin  is  omitted,  whether  it  be  llie 
major  or  minor,  which  is  fiiffiriently  manifell  of  it- 
felf,  and  may  eafily  be  liipplied  by  the  hearers.  But 
the  propofilion  that  is  evpielfed  is  ufually  called  tlie 
ant:ced.nt  and  the  conclnli'  n  the  coif/jucut.  So  if  the 
major  of  that  fyllogifm  be  omitted,  by  which  Cicero 
endeavours  to  prove  that  Clodius  afl'aulted  Milo,  it 
will  make  this  enthymem  ; 

The  death  of  Milo  tutu'd  have  lit  en   an  advantage  to 

Co  i'ms. 
Thi'ref'jre    C'O'-ius    u-nt  the  aggrejfor ;  or,  therefore 

he  ajfaulted  Milo. 

In  like  manner  that  other  fyrogifm  above-mentioned 
by  which  he  fh(Avs  that  the  C  irihagiuians  ought  not 
to  be  trufted,  by  omlting  the  minor,  may  be  reduced 
to  the  foIl&v.ring  enthymem. 

Thofe  "jjho  have  rftiH  broken  their  faith   oug^l  aU  tt 

be  irvfled 
For   which   reafon  the  Cardiaginians    ought  not   to  be 

trufled. 

Every  one  would  readily  fupply  the  minor,  fince  the 
perfidioufnefs  cf  the  Carthaginians  was  known  by  a 
prove; b.  But  it  is  reckoned  a  beauty  in  enthymems 
when  they  confiil  of  contrary  parts  :  becaufe  the 
turn  of  them  is  mofl  acute,  and  pungent.  Such  is  that 
of  Micipfa  in  Sallull  :  "  What  llranger  wi;l  be  faith- 
ful to  you  wl.o  are  an  enemy  to  your  friends  :"  And 
fo  likewife  that  cf  Cicero  for  Milo,  fpeaking  of  Clo- 
dius :  "  You  fit  as  avengers  of  his  deadi  ;  whofe  life 
you  would  not  reftore,  did  y  u  think  it  in  your 
pover."  Orators  manage  enthymems  in  the  fame 
manner  they  do  fyllogi;ms  ;  that  is,  they  invert  the 
order  of  the  .parts,  and  confrm  the  propolitionby  one 
or  more  re.ifons  :  and  therefore  a  rhetorical  enthymem 
frequently  confvlls  <f  three  parts,  as  a  fyllogifm  d^es 
of  five.  Though.,  ftriifily  fpeaking,  a  fyllogifm  can 
confill  of  no  mere  than  three  parts,  and  an  enthym---! 
but  of  two  :  and  the  argumen:s  brought  to  fupport 
ehher  of  the  piopofitions  conllitute  fo  many  new 
enthymems,  of  vi'hich  the  part  they  are  defigned  to 
prove  ia  the  conclufion.  To  illuftrate  this  by  an 
example : 

An    hoiijl  man  thinks  himfef  tinder  ike  highcjl  okUga- 

iitin  tj  his  coun-ry. 
Thcefore  he  Jlould Jhun  no  dcngr  to  five  it. 

In  this  enthymem  the  major  is  wanting,  wh'ch  would 
run  thus  :  "  He  who  is  nnder  the  highcll  obligations  to 
anodier,  Ihould  Ihun  no  danger  in  order  to  fe-  ve  him." 
This  la.l  propc;flt!On  is  founded  upon  the  common 
principle  of  gratitude;  which  requiies  that,  to  the 
utmoft  of  o\ir  power,  a  return  fhould  be  made  in  pro- 
pi  rtion  to  the  kindnefs  received.  And  tliis  being  a 
maxim  generally  allowed,  it  is  oniiited  by  the  orator. 
But  now  this  enthymem,  cor.fifting  of  the  m.inor  and 
conclulion,  might  be  managed  in  fome  luch  mann  -r 
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Uifpofitiun  as  this,  beginning  with  tlie  condufion  :   "An  lioncfl 
"""""         man  ought  to  lluui  no  danger,  but  veadll)^  exjiolc  his 
life  for  the  fafety  and   prcfervation  of  his  country." 
Tlien    llii  rcafuu  of   this    con.iuift  miglit  be  atldcj, 
which  is  the  antecedent  of  the  enthymem,  or  minor 
of  tlie  fyliogiim  :  "  For  lie  is  I'enlible,  that  liis  obliga- 
tions to  his  country  are  fo  many,  and  fo  great,  that; 
he  can  never  fully  requite  them."     And  this  again 
niight  be  confirmed  by  an  enumeration  of  particulars : 
"  He  looks  upon  himfelf  as  indebted  to  his  coimti'y  for 
everything  he  enjoys;  for  his  fiiends,  re'a'ions,  all 
tlie  pleafures  cf  life,  and  even  for  lite  itfclf."     Now 
the  orator  calls  this  one  enthymem,  though  in  reality 
there  are  two :   For  ths  f.cond  rcafon,  or  argument, 
added  to  the  firfl,  becomes  the  antecedent  of  a  new 
enthymem,  of  which  the  firft  reafon  is  the  confequent. 
And  if  thefetwo  cntliymems  were  cxprelled  fcparately 
in  die  natural  order  cf  the  parts,  the  former  would 
ftand  thus:    "  An  honeft  man  thinks  himfelf  under 
the  higheft  obligations  to  his  country;,  therefore  he 
ought  to  (liun  no  danger  for  its  prcfervation."      The 
latter    thus:    "An  honeft    man  eltcems  himfelf   in- 
debted   to  his    country  for    evei  y  thing  he    enjoys ; 
therefore  he  thinks  he  is  under  the  highell  obligations 
to  it."     I'he  fame  thing  might  be  proved  in  the  like 
way  of  reafoning,  by  aignments  of  a  different  kind. 
From  compaiifon,  thus:  "As  it  would  be  thouglit 
bale  and  ungrateful  in  a  fon  not  to  hazard  himfelf  for 
the  prefervation  of  his  father ;  an  honeft  man  niuft 
certainly  efteem  it  fo  when  his  country  is  in  danger." 
Or  from  an  example,  in  this  manner  :  "  An  honeft 
man  in  like  circumftances  would  propofe  to  himfelf 
the  example  of  Decius,  who  freely  gave  up  his  life 
for  the  fervice  of  his  country.     lie  gave  up  his  life 
indeed,  but  did  not  loofe  it;  for  he  cannot  be  faid 
to  have  loft  his  life  v/ho  lives  in  immortal   honour." 
Orators  htquently  intermix  fuch  argumtnts  to  adorn 
:md  illuftrate  their  fubjeifl  with  others  taken  from  the 
nature  and  circumftances  ot  things.     And  now,  if  we 
confider  a  little  this  method  of   reafoning,  we  fhall 
find  it  the  moft  plain  and  cafy  imaginable.     For  when 
any  propofition  is  laid  down,  and  one  or  more  reafons 
fubjoined  to  prove  it,  each  reafon  joined  with  the  pro- 
polition  makes  a  diftlnct  enthymem,  of -which  the  pro- 
pofition is  the  conclufion.     Thus  Cicero,  in  his  feventh 
Philippic,  lays  down  this  as  die  foundation  of  his  dif- 
couofe,  "  That  he  is  againft  a  peace  with  Mark  An- 
tony;" for  which  he  gives  three  reafons;  "  Becaufe 
it  is  b:ife,  becaufe  it  is  dangerous,  and   becaufe  it  is 
impradicable."     Thefe  feveially  joined  with  the  pro- 
poliiion,  from  three  cnthymeias  ;  and  upon  each  of 
thefe  he  difiourfes    feparately,    which  make  up  that 
oration.     And  this  method  is  what  perfons  tcr  the 
moft  part  naturally  fall  into,  v.ho  know  nothing  of 
the  terras  fyllogifm  or  enthymem.     They  advance  fome- 
thing,  and  think  of  a  reafon  to  prove  it,  and  another 
perhaps  to  fupport  that ;  and,  fo  far  as  their  invention 
will  affift  ihcm,  or  they  arc  mailers  of  language,  they 
•endeavour  to  fct  what  they  fiy  in   the  plaineft   light, 
give  it  die  beft  drefs,  embellifh  it  with  proper  figures 
and  different  turns  of  exprcftion  ;  and,  as  tliey  think 
convenient,  illuftrate  it  with  (imilitudes,  comparifon';, 
and  the  like  ornaments,  to  render   it  moft  agreeable, 
till  they  think  what  they  have  advanced  futficienlly 
proved.     As  this  mcdiod  of  arguing  therefore  is  the 
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moft  I'lain,  caf)-,  and  natural;  fo  it  Is  vTiat  is  mcft  lii-'i":fiti  )n 

commonly  ufed  in  oratory.     Whereas  a  Oriel  fyllo.   """^ ' 

g'ftical  way  of  difcourfing  is  dry  and  j.janc,  cr.i.-nps 
ilic  mind,  and  docs  not  admit  of  thofe,embe!lifiim;nts 
of  language  which  arc  a  great  advantage  to  the  era. 
tor:  lor  which  reafon  he  leldcmi  nfes  complete  fvllo- 
gilms  ;  and  when  lie  does,   it  is  viih  great   la.ft'cdc. 
In  every  difecurii:  care  fliould  be  taken  not  to  bknj 
arguments  confufedly  together  tliat  are  of  a  ferarate 
nature,     "  All  argum.ents  (liiys  tlie  elegant  Dr  lilair) 
are  dlrccfled  to  prove  oncorothercf  thefe  three  thing-; 
that  fomcihing  is  true  ;  that  it  is  morally  right  or  tit  ; 
or  that  it  ii  profitable  and  good.     Thefe  make  tl.c 
three    great  fubjcfts  of   dlTculIion  among  mankind  ; 
truth,  duty,  and  intereft.     But  the  arguments  directed 
towards  any  one  of  them  are  generieaily  di!lirt>,  and 
hev\ho  blends  them  a'l  under  one  topic,  which  he  calls 
his  argument,  as,  in  fcrmons  efpccially,  is  too  olt.n 
done,  will  render  his  reafoning   indillinft  and  inele- 
gant.    Suppofe,  for  inftance,  that  I  am  recommend- 
ing to  an  audiene  beF.evclence,  or  the  love  of  our 
ne'ghbour;  and  that  I   take  my  firft  argument  from 
the  inward  fatisfaclion  which  a  benevolent  temper  af- 
fords ;  my  fecond,  from  th.e  oblij',ation  which  the  ex- 
ample ot  Chrift  lays  upon  us  to  tliis  duty;  and   my 
third,  from  its  tendency  to  procure  us  the  gocd-v.-ill 
of  all  around  us  ;  my  arguments  are  good,  but  I  have 
arranged  them  wrong  :  for  my  fa-ft  and  third  argu- 
ments arc  taken  from  confiderations  of  intereft,  inter- 
nal peace    and    external    advantages  ;    and    between 
thefe,  I  have  introduced  one,  which  refts  wholly  up- 
on duty.     I  fliould  have  kept  thofe  cLiifes  of  argu- 
ments, which  are  addielfed  to  different  principles  in 
]iun:an  nature,  fcparate  anddiftinft." 

II    The  other  method  of  leafoning  is  the  analytic,  TlielmV- 
in  which  the  orator  conceals  his  intention  concerning  ti;  me-hod 
the  point  he  is  to  prove,  till  he  has  gradually  brought  ^'f  rejf.m. 
his  hearers  to  the  dcfigned  conclufion.     They  are  led  "'*^  "c^r.y 
on,  ftep  by  ftep,  from  one  known  trudi   to  .another,  ^'^^^  (j,. 
till  the  concluhon  be  Itolen  upon  them,  as  the  natural  Sucratic. 
confequence  of  a  chain  of  propofitions.     As,  for  in- 
ftance, when  one  intending  to  prove  the  being  of  a 
God,  fets  out  with  obferving  diat  every  thing   v.hich 
we  fee  in  the  world  has  had  a  beginning  ;  that  wliat- 
ever  has  had  a  beginnir.g,  muft  have  had  a  prior  caufe  ; 
that  in  human  produftions,  art  Ih own  in   the  effect, 
necetfarily  infers  defign  in  the  caufe  ;    and  proceeds 
leading  you  on  from  one  caufe  to  another,  till  you  ar- 
rive at  one  fupreme  firft  caufe,  from  whom  is  derived 
all  the  order  and  defign   vifible  in  his  v.'orkt.     Th's 
is  mucli  the  fame  «idi  the  Socraric  method,  by  which 
that  philofopher  filenced  tliefophifts  of  his  a-^e. 

He  proceeded  by  feveral  queftions,  v.-hich  being  fc- 
parately granted,  the  thing  defigned  to  be  inferred  was 
afterwards  put,  whichby  reafoa  of  its  fimiliuide  v.ith 
feveral  cafes  allowed  before,  could  not  be  denied.  But 
this  is  a  captious  way  of  reafoning ;  for  while  the  re- 
fpondent  is  not  aware  of  what  is  defigned  to  be  infer- 
red, he  is  eafily  induced  to  make  t!  ofe  coi.celiicns, 
which  otheiwife  he  would  not.  Befidcs,  it  is  not  fj 
well  fuiced  to  continued  difcoiirfes,  as  to  thofe  which 
are  interlocutory  ;  and  therefore  we  meet  widi  it  cf- 
teneft  in  the  Socratic  dialogues  both  of  Plato  and 
Xenophon.  However,  it  may  be  made  ufe  in  ora- 
tory by  a  figure  called  Jnhje3im,  whtn  the  fame  per- 
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Dlfpofitlon  Ton  fii  ft  puts  the  qucftlon,  a  id  ihcn  makes  the  anfwer.^ 

' >' So  iiv  the  famous  caufe  of  Epaminoiidas,  general  of 

the  I'hibaiis,  who  was  accufed  for  refiirmg  to  furren- 
del-  his  command  to  his  fuccellbr  appointed  by  the 
illitc,  till  after  he  had  engaged  the  enemy,  and  given 
them  a  total  defeat,  Cicero  thus  reprelents  his  accn- 
iet  pleading  for  the  voids  of  the  law  againU  Epami- 
nondas,  who  alleged  the  intention  of  it  in  his  dei'ence: 
"  Should  Epamiaondas  add  that  exception  to  the  law, 
which,  he  fays,  was  the  intenii  n  of  the  writer,  name- 
ly, Esrc^'t  iviy  one  refi.fl  io  girc  up  hh_  command  ■uuh.  u  it 
i;  Is  for  the  iiitenj}  of  the  puUk  he  fk'iuhl  not;  would  you 
admit  of  it?  I  believe  not.  Should  you  yourfelves, 
•wliich  is  a  thing  mod  remote  from  your  juflice  and 
wifdc'm,  in  order  to  fcreen  him,  order  this  excei'iion 
to  be  added  to  the  law,  without  the  c  immand  of  the 
people  ;  would  the  Tliebans  fuffer  it  to  be  done  ?  No 
certainly.  Can  it  be  right  then  to  c.^me  into  that, 
as  if  it  was  written,  which  it  would  be  a  crime  to 
write  ?  I  know  it  cannot  be  agreeable  to  your  wifdom 
to  think  fo." 

Under  the  analytic  method  may  be  comprehended 
reafoning  by  example.    Rhetoricians  ufc  this  word  in  a 
different  fcnfe  from  the  common  acceptation.      For 
by  txuaiple  [jj.jj.  jj  ufy,-il]y  called  an  examp'e,  wh'cli  is  brought  ei- 
ther to  prove  or  illultrr.te  fonie  general  affertion:  As 
if  any  one  Ihould  fay,  that  hunuin  Ladies  viay  he  Irought 
to  fujLiin  the  iventefl  t.iUjurs  by  vje  and  exercifc ;  and   in 
order  to  prove  this  iliould  relate  what  is  laid  of  Milo 
of  Ci  oton,  that  "  by  the  conftant  pradice  of  carrying 
a  calf  feveral  furlongs  every  day,  he  could  carry  it  as 
far  after  it  has  grown  to  its  full  fize."    But  in  oratory 
the  \yord  example,  is  tiled  for  any  kind  of  fimilitude ; 
or,  as  VofPius  defines  it,  "  When  one  thing  is  inferred 
from  another,  by  reafon  of  the  likenefs  which  appears 
between  them."     Hence  It  is  called  an  Inipirf.^i  inditc- 
tiiyn,  which  infers  fomcthing  from  feveral  others  of  a 
like  nature,  and  has  always  the  greatell  force  when 
the  examples  are  taken  from  fads.     Now  fads  may 
be  compared  with  refped  to  feme  agreement  or  fimi- 
iitude  between  them,  which  in  tliemfelves  are  either 
equal  or  unequal.      Of  the  former  kind  this  is  an  in- 
fiance  :  "  Cato  aded  as  became  a  patriot  and  a  lover 
of  his  country's  liberty,  in  oppol'ing  the  arms  of  Cx- 
far:  and  therefore  fo  did  Cicer^."     The  reafon  of  tl  e 
inference  is  founded  in  the  parity  of  the  cafe,  which 
equally  concerned  all  good  fubjeds  of  the  Roman  go- 
vernment at  that  time.     For  all  were  alike  obliged  to 
oppofe  a  common  enemy,  who  endeavoured  to  fubvert 
the  conllitution,    and  fubjed  tliem  to  his  own  arbi- 
trary power.     But  though  an  example  confills  in  the 
comparifon  of  two  fingle  lads,  yet  feveral  perfons  may 
be  concenied  in  each  iad.     Of  this  kind  is  that  which 
follows :  "  As  Fompey,  Ccefiir,  and  CralTus,  aded  il- 
legally in  the  firft  triumvirate,  by  engroflJng  the  fole 
power  in.o  their  own  hands,  and  by  that  means  vio- 
i.iting  the  public  liberty  :  fo  likewife  did  Auguftus, 
Mark  Antony,  and  Lcpidus,  in  the  iccor.d  tnumvi- 
rate  by  purfuing  the  fan.e  meafures."     But  when  Ci- 
cero defends  Ml  o  for  killing  CloJiu?,  from  the  hke 
Inilarxes  of  Ahala  Serviiius,   ficip'o  Nafica,  Lucius 
0|iimius,  and  others;  tliat  is  not  an  example,  but  an 
indudion:  becaufe  one  thing  is  there  inferred  trom  its 
Ueiilitudc  to  feveral  others.  But  when  a  companion  is 
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made  between  two  fafls  tliat  are  unequal,  the  !r,rerence  DiriA.firion 
may  be  cither  from  the  greater  to  the  lefs,  or  from  the  '  '~~' 
lefs  to  the  greater.  From  the  greater  to  the  lefs  in  this 
manner:  "  Csefarhad  aojuH  prttenfions  to  the  Roman 
government,  and  therefore  much  lefs  had  Antony." 
The  rcalbn  lies  in  the  difference  between  the  two  per- 
fons. Csftr  had  very  mucli  enlarged  the  bounds  of  the 
Roman  empire  by  his  conquefts,  and  greatly  obliged 
the  populace  by  his  generolity  ;  but  as  he  had  always 
aded  by  an  authority  from  the  fenate  and  people  of 
Rrme,  thefe  things  gave  him  no  claim  to  a  pcrA'er 
over  them.  Much  lels  then  had  Antony  any  fuch 
pretence  who  always  aded  under  Ca;far,  and  had  ne- 
ver performed  any  fignal  fervices  himfelf.  Cicero  has 
defci  ibed  the  difference  between  them  in  a  very  beau- 
tiful manner,  in  his  fecond  Philippic,  thus  fpeaking  to 
Antony:  "  Are  you  in  any  thing  to  be  compared  to 
him  ?  He  had  a  gt:nius,  fagacicy,  memory,  learning, 
care,  thought,  diligence ;  he  had  performed  great 
tilings  in  war,  though  detrimental  to  the  Hate  ;  he 
had  for  many  years  defigned  to  get  the  government 
into  his  hands,  and  obtained  his  end  by  much  labour 
and  many  dangers  ;  he  gained  over  the  ignorant  mul- 
titude by  public  ihows,  buildings,  congiaries,  and 
fealls ;  obliged  his  triends  by  rewards,  and  his  ene- 
mies by  a  fliow  of  clemency.  In  a  \\ord,  he  fubjeded 
a  i'ree  Ihite  to  flavcry,  partly  through  fear,  and  partly 
compliance.  I  can  liken  you  to  him  for  ambition  of 
power ;  but  in  other  things  you  are  in  no  refped  to 
be  compared  with  him."  By  a  comparifon  from  die 
leis  to  the  greater,  Cicero  thus  argues  againft  Cati- 
line :  "  Did  the  brave  Scipio,  when  a  private  man,  kill 
Tiberius  Gracchus,  for  attempting  to  weaken  the 
ftate  ;  and  lliall  we  confuls  bear  with  Catiline  endea- 
vouring to  dellroy  the  world  by  fire  and  fword:"  The 
circumttances  c  f  thefe  two  cafes  were  very  different ; 
and  the  comparifon  runs  between  a  private  man,  and 
a  conful  entrulted  with  the  highell  authoilty;  between 
a  delign  only  to  raife  a  tumult,  and  a  plot  to  dellroy 
the  government :  whence  the  orator  jullly  infers,  that 
what  was  efteemed  lawful  in  one  cafe,  was  much  more 
fo  in  the  other,  The  like  way  of  reafoning  is  fome- 
times  ufed  Irom  other  fmiihtudes,  which  may  be  ta- 
ken from  things  of  all  kinds,  whether  animate  or  ina- 
nimate. Of  the  former  fort  is  that  of  Cicero  fpeak- 
ing of  Mursena,  when  candidate  for  the  confullhip,  af- 
ter he  had  himfelf  gone  through  that  otEce  :  "  It  it  is 
ulual  (fays  he)'  for  fuch  peiibns  as  are  fafely  an'ived 
in  port,  to  give  thofe  who  are  going  out  the  bell  ac- 
coinit  they  can  with  relation  to  the  weather,  pirates, 
and  coaits;  becaufe  thus  nature  direds  us  to  affift  thofe 
who  are  entering  upon  the  fame  dangeis  which  we 
ourfelves  have  elcaped :  how  ought  I,  who  now  after 
a  great  ftorm  am  brought  within  a  near  profped  of 
land,  to  be  alfedcd  towards  him,  who,  I  perceive,  muft 
be  expofed  to  the  greateft  tempcfls  of  the  Hate :"  He 
alludes  to  the  late  difturbances  and  tumults  occalioned 
V>y  the  confpiracy  of  Catiline,  which  had  been  fo  hap- 
pily fuppreifed  by  him  in  the  time  of  his  confulate. 
Of  the  latter  kind  is  that  of  Quintiiian :  "  As  the 
ground  is  made  better  and  more  li  uitful  by  culture,  {o 
is  the  mind  by  inftrudion."  There  is  botli  a  beauty 
and  juftnefs  in  this  llmile. 

But  conipavifons  arc  fometimcs  made  between  fads 

and 
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Pifjiofition  anj  otlier  tliin,'^'';,  in  ni  Jer  to  infer  fonie  diiTercnce  or 
■"""         oppofition  between    tlum.     In  coniparing  two  i'.i^s, 
on  account  off'.nic  di  agreement  and   unlil;enei's,  the 
inference  is  made  from  the  dilfertncc  between  one  and 
the  other    in  tlr.U  particiihir  re;i)ce1  only.      As  thus  ; 
"  ThoHgli  it  was  not  edeemed  cruelty  in   Brutus  to 
put  his  two  Ions  to  death,  for  endc.ivouring  to  betray 
their  country  j  it  might  l>e  fo  in   Manlius,  who   put 
his  fon  to  death,  only  for  engaging  the  enemy  with- 
out orders,  though  he  gained  the  viiSoiy."     The  dif- 
ference between  the  two  fadls  liss  in  the  different  na- 
ture of  the  crime.  The  fons  of  lirutus  entered  into  a 
confpiracy  to  betray  their  country  ;  and  though  they 
iriifcarricd  in  it,  yet  the  intention  and  endeavours  tliey 
ufed  to  accompHlh  it  were  criminal  in  the  highcft  de^ 
pree.     But    young   Manlius  could  only  be  charged 
with  raflmefs.     His  defign  was  honourable,  and    in- 
tended for  the  inerell:  cf  his  country;  only  it  was  ir- 
regular, and  might  have  proved  of  ill  confequence  to 
military  difcipline.     Now  in  all  fnch  cafes,  the  frcs 
of  the  argument   is  the  ftronger  the  greater  the  diffe- 
rence appears.     But  the  fame  laiSs  which  difF.-r  in  one 
jefpcdl:  may  agree  in  many  others;  as    in  the  exam- 
ple here  m.ntioned.     Brutus  and  Manlius  were  both 
magiilrates  as  well  as  fathers  ;  they  both  killed  their 
fons,  and  that  for  a  capital  crime  by  the  Roman  laiv. 
In  any  of  which  refpefts  they  may  be  compared  in  a 
way  of  fimilitude  :    as,    "  If  Brutus  might  lawfully 
put  his  fon  to  death  for  a  capital  crime,  fo   might 
Maniius."     But  now  contrary  fafts  do  not  only  difier 
in  fome  certain  refpeift,  but  are  wholly   oppofite  to 
each    other ;    fo    that    what    is  affirmed  of  the  one 
muft  be  denied  of  the  otlicr ;  and    if  one  be  a  virtue, 
the  other  is  a  vice.     Thus  Cicero  compares  the  con- 
du<fl  of  Marcellus  and  Verres  in  a  way  of  oppolition. 
"  Marcellus  (fays  he),  who  had  engaged,  if  he  took 
Syracufe,  to  ereiff    two   temples  at  Rome,  would  not 
beautify  them  with  the  fpoils  he  had   taken  :  Verres, 
who  had  made  no    vows  no  Honour  and  Virtue,  but 
.  to    Venus    and  Cupid,  endeavoured   to  plunder  the 
temple    of  Minerva-     The  former  would  not  adorn 
the  gods  with  the   fpoils  of  other  deities  ;■  the  latter 
carried  the  ornaments  of  Minerva,  a  virgin,  into  the 
houfe  of  a  ftrumpet."     If  therefore    the  condiift  of 
Marcellus  was  laudable  and  virtuous,  that  of  Verres 
muft  bear  the  conti'ary  charafler.     But  this  way  of 
reafoning  has  hkewife  place  in   other  refpeds.     Thus 
Cicero,  in  the  quarrel  between  Csl'ar  and  Pompey,  ad. 
vifed  to  peace  from  the  ditFeivnce  between  a  foreign 
and   domellic  war :  *'  That  the  former  miglit  prove 
beneficial  to  the  flate  ;  but  in  the   latter,  whichever 
iide  -conquired,  the    public  mull  fulfer.''     And  thus 
the  ill  effecfts  of  intemperance  may  be  lliown  in  a  way 
of   oppofition:     "  That  as  temperance  preferves  the 
health  (  f  the  body,  keeps  up  the  vigour  of  the  mind, 
and  prolongs  life  ;  fo  excels  mull  neceifarily  have  the 
contrary  effed^." 

Thus  we  have  given  a  brief  account  of  the  principal 
ways  of  reafoning  commonly  made  u'e  of  by  orators. 
As  to  tjie  dilpofition  of  arguments,  or  the  order  of  pla- 
cing them,  fome  advife  to  put  the  weaker,  which  can- 
not wholly  be  omitted,  in  th.e  middle  :  and  fuch  as  are 
llronger,  partly  in  the  beginning,  to  gain  the  eftcem 
of  the  hearers  and  render  them  more  attentive  ;  and 
partly  at  the  end,  becaufc  what  is  lall  heaid  is  likely 


to  be  retained  longefl ;  But  if  tlicre  are  but  tv/o  ar'"i. 
menti;,  to  place  the  ftrongd-  (iril,  and  then  the  wea- 
ker ;  and  after  that  to  return  ng.iin  to  the  former,  and 
infill  principally  upon  that.  But  this  mull  be  left  to 
the  prudence  of  th.c  fptakcr,  and  tlic  nature  of  tV.c 
fubjec't.  Though  to  begin  willi  the  Riongefl,  and  fo 
gradually  defccnd  to  tlie  weakell,  can  never  be  proper, 
for  the  rcafiin  l.'.fl  mentioned.  Nor  ought  arguments 
to  be  crowded  too  clofe  upon  one  another  ;  fc  r  t'.,at 
takes  off  from  their  force,  as  it  breaks  in  upon  die  at- 
tention of  the  hearers,  and  does  not  leave  them  fufl- 
cient  lime  duly  to  coniider  ihem.  Nor  indeed  fhouli 
more  be  ufed  than  are  nece/fary  ;  becaufe  the  fewer 
they  are,  the  more  eafily  they  are  renicmUered.  And 
the  obfervation  of  a  great  mufler  of  eloquence  upon 
this  fubjc'fl  is  certainly  very  jull,  that  aiguiiunts  ougk 
raihcr  to  be  ivuvjicd  llian  numbertd. 

Chap.  V.      Of  Confutalion. 
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The  forms  of  reafoning  here  are  the  fame  as  have  Form»  of 
been  already  explained  under  Corjinira^ion.  Confu-  confutation 
tation,  however,  is  often  the  more  diHicult  tafk  ;  be-  '^"  '^""-' 
caufe  he  who  is  to  prove  a  thin''  comes  ufuallv  pre-  ",'  '!)°''' 
pared;  but  he  wlio  is  to  confute  it  li  frequently  left,  nation  ii.t 
to  a  fudden  anfwer.  For  which  reafor,  \n  judicial  moic  iiii- 
cafes,  Quintilian  fays,  "  It  is  as  much  eaficr  to  accufe  cult, 
than  detend,  as  it  is  to  make  a  wound  than  to  heal  it." 
Therefore,  not  only  a  go  sd  judgment,  hut  a  readinefs 
of  thought  alfo,  fcems  nccelfary  for  this  province. 
But,  in  all  difpu'ie  ,  it  is  of  the  greateft  confequence 
to  obferve  where  the  fliefs  of  the  controverfy  lies. 
For  without  attending  to  this,  petfons  may  caval  about 
different  matters  without  unjerllandin';;  each  other, 
or  deciding  any  thing.  And  in  confutition,  what  the 
adverfary  has  advanced  ought  carefully  to  be  confider- 
ed,  and  in  whit  manner  he  h;is  e^preffed  himfelf.  As 
to  the  things  themfelves,  whether  they  immediately 
relate  to  the  matter  in  di:pute,  or  are  foreign  to  it. 
Thofe  things  that  are  foreign  to  the  fubjedl  may  ei- 
ther be  pall  over  in  filence,  or  'n  a  very  few  words 
fhown  to  be  infignificant.  And  there  ought  likev.'ife 
to  be  a  dillindion  made  bitween  fuch  things  as  relate 
to  the  fubjeft,  according  to  their  importance.  Thofe 
that  appear  to  hive  no  great  weight  fhould  be  flight- 
ly  remarked.  For  to  inlifl  largely  upon  fuch  matters 
is  both  lireftmie  to  the  hearers,  and  apt  to  bri:ig  t!i; 
judgment  of  tlie  fpeaker  into  qucftion.  And  there- 
fore things  of  that  nature  are  generally  better  turned 
off  with  an  air  of  negltcl,  a  pungent  que;iinn,  or  an 
agreeable  jell,  than  confuted  by  a  ferious  and  labonrei 
anl'wcr.  But  thofe  things,  which  relate  to  the  m;-- 
rits  of  the  caufe,  may  be  confuted  either  by  c'-t.ira- 
d'tdhig  them,  or  by  fhowing  fome  miftskc  in  the  reafon- 
ing, or  their  invahdi y  when  granted. 

Things  may  be  conii adiil:d  feveral  ways.  What  is 
apparency  f'alfe  may  be  exrrefsly  denied.  Thus  Cicero 
in  his  defence  of  Clucp.tius:  "  When  the  accufor  had 
faid,  that  the  m.an  fell  down  deid  after  he  had  drunk  off 
his  cup,  denies  th.at  he  died  that  day."     And  thi.ig-,  * 

which  the  adverf;-iry  cannot  prove,  may  likewife  bj 
denied.  Of  which  we  have  alfo' an  inflance  in  Cicero, 
who  firft  upbraids  Mark  Antliony  as  guilty  of  a  breacii 
not  only  of  good  brtediag,  but  likewife  of  friendihip, 
for  reading  publicly  a  private  letter  he  had  fent  him. 
3^2  And 
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Uilioiitlon  iVr.i  then  iul  J  ,  "  Bat  \vlwt  will  ycm  f:iy  now,  If  I  i  ieJ  ai.y  law  contrary  to  the  omens  ?  Has  lie  viol.itcd  Diri)onti..tt 

^—  ^ IhoulJ  tlcny  th,it  ever  I  fcnt  yoii  ihat  letter  ?  How  will  any  law  ?    Has  he  alHiulted  tlic  conful  ?  Did  he  t:ike  '       '""' 

\  ou  prove  it  ?  By  the  hiind-vvritini!;  ?  In  which  I  con-  polii^nion  of  a  temple  by  force  of  arms  ?  Did  he  drive 
i'v-fs  you  have  a  peculiar  liiill,  a!Kl  have  found  the  be-  away  the  tribune,  who  oppofed  the  pafllng  a  law  ?  Has 
netit  of  it.  But  how  can  you  make  it  out?  For  it  is  he  thrown  contempt  upon  religion?  Has  he  plunder- 
in  mv  fccretary's  hand.  I  cannot  but  tnvy  your  maf-  ed  the  Ireafury  ?  Has  he  pillaged  the  ftate  ?  No,  the'e, 
tsr  who  had  fo  e;reata  reward  f.r  teaching  you  to  un-  all  thele,  are  your  doings."  Such  an  unexpefted  re- 
deriland  jufl  nothing.  For  what  can  b;  more  unbe-  turn  is  fometimcs  of  great  fervice  to  abate  the  conli- 
coming  not  only  an  orator,  but  even  a  man,  than  for  dence  of  an  adverfary. 

any  one  to  offer  fuch  things,  which  if  the  adverfary  A  fccond  way  of  confutation  is,  by  ohferving  fomc 

denies,  he   has  nothing  more  to  f.iy  J"   It  is  an  hand-  Jl<'rv  in   the  reafonir.g  of  the  adverfe  party.  \Ve  fliall 

fi'me  way  of  contradicting  a  thing,  by  ihowlng  that  endeavour  to  illuftrate  this  from  the  feveral  kinds  of 

the  adverfary  himfelf  maintained   the  contrary.      So  icafoning  trfated   cf  before  under  confirma'.ion.     /^nd 

■when   Oppius    was  charged  wi:h  defrauding  the  fol-  firii,  as  to  fyllogifms ;  they  may  be  refuted,  either  by 

diers  of  their  provifions,  Cicero  refutes  it,  by  proving,  fiiowing  fome    millake   in    the  premifes,  or  that  the 

that  the  fame  perfons  charged  Oppius  with  a  defign  crnclufion  is  not  julHy  deduced  from  them.     So  when 

to  corrupt  the  army  by  his  liberality.     An  adverfary  the  Clodi^n  party  contended,  that  Milo  ought  to  fuf- 

is  never  more  effeflually  filenced  tlian  when  you  can  fer  death  for  this  reafon,  Becauli;  he  had  confeli'ed  that 

fatten  ecntradieaons  upon  him  ;  for  this  is  ftabbing  he  had    killed  Clodius ;  that  argument,  reduced   to  a 

him  with  his  own  weapon.     Sometimes  a  th'ng  is  not  fyllogifm,  would  Hand  thus  : 
in   exprcfi  term.s  denied,  but  reprefented  to  be  utterly 
incredible.      And  tliis  method   expofcs  the  auvorfary 


more  than  a  bare  denial.  So  ■\\hen  feme  perfons  re 
preached  Cicero  with  cowardice,  and  a  ihamelul  fear 
of  death,  he  recites  their  reafons  in  fuch  a  manner, 
tliat  any  one  would    be   inclined  to  think  the   chv.rge 

me 


He  ivho  coiifeffa  he  has  killed  another,  ought  not  to  h: 

allr.'wed  to  fee  the  I'jkt. 
But  MV.o  confijfss  thu. 
7kerijlre  he  ought  not  to  live. 

Now  the  force  of  this  argument  lies  in  the  major 
entirely  falfe.  "Was  it  becoming  me  (fays  he)  to  or  tirft  proportion  ;  which  Cicero  refutes,  by  proving, 
espeft  death  with  that  ccmpofedncfs  of  mind  as  fome  that  the  Roman  people  had  alr.ady  determmed  con- 
have  imagined?  Well,  and  did  I  then  avoid  itr  Nay,  trary  to  what  is  there  alferted  :  "  In  what  city  (fays 
was  there  any  thiu'j;  in  the  world  that  I  could  appre-  he)  do  thefe  men  difpute  after  this  weak  manner  ?  lu 
hend  more  defuable?  Or  when  I  had  done  the  greateft  that  wherein  the  firft  capital  trial  was  in  the  cafe  of  the 
things  in  fuch  a  crowd  of  ill-m.inded  perfons  about  me,  brave  Horatius,  who,  before  the  city  enjoyed  perfeft 
do  you  think  banilhment  and  death  were  not  always  freedom,  was  faved  by  the  fufTrages  of  the  Roman 
in  my  view,  and  continually  founding  in  my  ears  as  people,  though  he  confelled  that  he  killed  his  filler 
my  certain  tate,  while  I  was  fo  employed  ?  Was  life  with  his  own  hand."  But  when  Cicero  accufed  Ver- 
defirable  when  all  my  fiiends  were  in  fuchforrow,  and  res  for  m.al-adminiftration  in  his  government  of  Sici- 
myfelf  in  fo  great  dillrefs,  deprived  of  all  the  gifts  ly,  Hortenfius,  who  defended  him,  being  fenfible  the 
both  of  nature  and  fortune?  Was  I  fo  unexperienced,  allegations  brought  againft  him  could  not  be  denied, 
io  ignorant,  fo  void  of  rcalbn  and  paidence  ?  Had  I  had  no  other  way  left  to  bring  him  oil,  but  by  plead- 
never  feen  nor  heaid  any  thing  in  my  whole  life  :  Did  ing  his  military  virtues  in  abatement,  which  at  the 
all  I  had  read  and  ftudicd  avail  nothing?  Vv'hat!   did  time  were  much  wanted,  and  very  ferviceable  to  the 


not  I   know  that  life   is  fliort,  but  the  glory  cf  gene-    Rate, 


The  furm  of  the  argument  was  this  ; 

That  the  Romans  then  wanted  good  generals. 
That   Verres  was  fuch. 

And confeq:iently,thr.t  it  ivasfir  the  interejl  rf  the  puMic 
that  hejhould  not  be  eondtmrud. 


rous  a<5lions  peimanent  ?  When  death  is  appointed  tor 
all,  docs  it  not  feem  eligible,  th.it  life,  which  mutt  be 
wrefted  from  us,  fliould  rather  be  freely  devoted  to  the 
fervice  of  cur  country,  than  refervcd  to  be  w-ornout  by 
the  decays    of  nature?  Was  not  I  fenlible,  there  has 

been  this  controverfy  among  the  w-ifeft  men,  that  lome  But  Cirero,  who  knew  his  defign,  ftates  the  argument 

fay,  the  minds  of  men  and  their  confciences  utterly  for  him  in  his  charge ;  and  then  anfwers  it  by  deny- 

periili  at  death  ;  and  others,  that  the   minds    of  wife  ing  the  confeqnence,  fmce  the  crimes  of  Verres  were 

and  brave  men  are  then  in  their  greateft  ftrength   and  of  fo  heinous  a  nature,  that  he  ought  by  no  means  to 

\i<;-our,  when  they  are  fet   free  t'rcm  the  body  ?  The  be  pardoned  on  the  account  of  any  other  qualifica- 

nrft  (late    is  not  sreatly  to  be  dreaded,  to  be  void  of  tions  :  Though  i/idced  he   afterwards  refutes  the  mi- 

fcnfe :    but  the  other,  of  erjoying  larger  capacities,  is  nor  or  fecojid  propolition,  and  fhows  that  he  had  not 

greatly  to  be  defued.  Therefore,  fince  I  always  aimed  merited  the  character  of  a  good  general.    Enihymems 

at  dijn'tv,  and  thought  nothing  was  worth  living  for  may  be  refuted,  either  by  fhowing  that  the  an'ecedent 

without  it;   how  flionld    I,   who   am  pad  the  conful-  is  falfe,  or  the  confequent  not  juUly  inferred  from  it. 

ihip,  and  did  fo    ^rc:.X.  things  in  it,  b:  afraid   to  die  :"  As  ihus,  with  refpecl  to  tlie  former  cafe  : 

A  Jli'iU  adherence  to  virtue  has  often  pro-ved  de!ri?ncn~ 

tal. 
Therefore  rirtu;  ought  not  eonjlant'y  to  be  embraced. 

Here  the  antecedent  may  be  denied.     For  virtue  is  al- 
o!d  friend,  and  your  acquaintance.     But    pray  why    ways  beneficial  to  thcfe  who  ftriclly  adhere  to  it,  both. 
fuould  1  net  hivc  defended  him?  lias  Cornelius  car-    in  the  prefcnt  fatisfaflipn  it  affords  them,  and  Xht  fu- 
ture 


Thus  far  Cicero.  There  is  likewife  an  ironieal  way  of 
contradi.'^ing  a  thing,  by  retorting  that  and  other 
things  cf  the  like  nature  upon  the  adverfe  party.  Thus 
Ciee'ro,  in  his  oration  againll  V  itinius,  fays :  "  You 
Lave  ob'efled  to  me,  thrt   I   defea.led  Cornelius,  my 
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li;f|iofitioB  ture  rcwarJs  thsy  mny  cort.ilnly  expert  fiom  it 
" ^ as  to  the  liitter  cafe,  m  this  ni.mner  : 
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too  mucli,  that  is,  mere  than  the  fcrfi-n  Jcligncd  it  nTiofuion. 
for,  who  made  ufe  cf  it.     Not  much  unlike  this  is  *"~^'       ' 


And 


Ske  is  a  m'.thir. 

Tberefon fh:  lov:i  her  ch'.lJrcn. 

Now  as  the  certainty  of  that  inference  dcper.J-;  upon 
tliis  gener.il  all'ertion,  That  all  mothers  love  thtir  ciiil- 
liren,  which  is  not  true,  the  millakc  of  the  reasoning 
may  be  (hown  from  the  inftancc  of  Media  and  others, 
who  dedroyed  tlieir  own  children.  As  to  indufiiun 
and  examl>le,  by  which  the  truth  or  equity  of  a  thing 
!S  proved  from  itslikenefs  to  one  or  more  other  things; 
the  reafoning  in  either  is  invalid,  if  the  things  fo  com- 
pared can  be  fliown  not  to  have  that  finiilitude  or 
agreement  on  which  the  inference  is  founded.  One  in- 
ftance  dierefore  may  ferve  for  both.  As  when  Cicero, 
.ifter  the  death  of  Ciefar,  pleai.icd  for  the  continuance 
of  his  laws,  but  not  of  thnfe  which  were  made  atier- 
warJs  by  Mark  Antony;  Becaufe,  though  both  were 
inthemfelves  invalid,  and  impofuions  upon  the  public 
liberty;  yet  foms  of  Caefar's  wer-e  uftfiil,  ar;d  others 
could  not  be  fct  afide  v.-ithout  dillurbanceto  the  (late, 
and  injuring  particular  perfons;  but  thofe  ol  Antony 
were  all  detrimental  to  the  public. 

The  latl;  method  of  confulsUon  before-mentioned 
was,  when  the  orator  does  in  fome  fenfe  grant  the  ad- 
verfary  his  argument,  and  at  the  feme  time  ihows  its 
invaUdity.  And  this  is  done  by  a  variety  of  ways,  ac- 
cording to  the  different  nature  of  the  fubjeft.  Some- 
limes  he  allows  what  was  faid  may  be  true  ;  but  pleads, 
that  what  he  contends  for  is  neceffary.  This  was  the 
method  by  vrhich  Hortenfms  propofed  to  bring  off 
Verrcs,  as  v/e  have  already  fhown  from  Cicero,  whole 
words  are  thcfe,  addreffing  himfclf  to  the  judges : 
"  What  fliall  I  do?  which  way  fhall  I  bring  in  my 
accuiation  ?  where  fhsll  I  turnmyfelf?  for  the  charac- 
ter ot  a  brave  general  is  placed  like  a  wall  againll  all 
the  attacks  1  can  make.  I  know  the  place,  I  per- 
ceive where  Hcrtenfius  intends  to  difplay  himfelf.  He 
will  recount  the  hazards  of  war,  the  neceffilies  of  the 
ftate,  the  fcarcity  of  commanders  ;  and  then  he  will 
intrcat  you,  and  do  his  utmoft  to  perfuade  you,  not 
to  fufTer  the  Roman  people  to  be  deprived  of  fuch  a 
commander  upon  the  teftimony  of  the  Sicilians,  nor 
the  glory  of  his  arms  to  be  fullicd  by  a  charge  of  ava- 
rice." Atother  times  the  orator  pleads,  that  although 
the  contrary  opinion  may  feem  to  be  attended  with 
advantage,  yet  that  his  own  is  more  juil  or  honour- 
able. Such  was  the  cafe  cf  Regulus,  when  his  friends 
endeavoured  to  prevail  with  him  to  continue  at  Rome, 
and  not  return  to  Carthage,  where  he  knew  he  muft 
undergo  a  cruel  death.  But  as  this  could  not  be  done 
without  violating  his  oath,  he  lelufed  to  hearken  to 
their  periuafions.  Another  way  of  confutation  is,  by 
retorting  upon  the  adverfary  his  own  argument.  Thus 
Cicero,  ii  his  defence  of  Ligarius,  fays  :  "  You  have, 
Tubero,  that  v/hich  is  mcft  deiirablc  to  an  accufer,  tlie 
confeffion  of  t!ie  accufed  party;  but  yet  fuch  a  con- 
feffion,  that  he  was  on  the  fame  fide  that  you,  Tu- 
ber ,  chofe  y.  urfelf,  and  your  father  too,  a  man  wor- 
thy ol  the  highelf  praife.  AV  herefore,  if  there  was  any 
crime  in  this  you  ought  firft  to  confefs  your  own  be- 
fo-.  e  you  atteriipt  to  faften  any  upon  Ligarius."  The 
orator  takes  this  advantage  v.here  an  argamcnt  proves 


fc 

V  hat  they  call  inverfitjn,  by  wh.ich  the  orator  fhtiv.-;, 
that  the  reafons  offered  by  theoppofice  party  make  for 
him.  So  whc  Cceciiius  urged,  tliat  the  province  (.f 
accufing  Verrcs  ought  to  be  grant-ed  to  him,  and  noi: 
to  Cicero,  becaufe  he  had  been  liis  treafurer  in  Sicily 
at  the  time  thofe  crimes  were  committed  with  which 
he  was  charged,  and  confequently  knew  mod  of  that 
aiE.ir;  Cicero  turns  the  argument  upon  him,  and 
fhows,  for  that  very  rea'on  he  was  the  nioft  unfit  of 
any  man  to  be  intrulled  with  h.is  proieciition ;  flnce 
having  been  concerned  with  him  in  his  crimes,  lis 
would  certainly  do  all  in  his  power  to  conceal  or  lefTen 
them.  Again,  f  >metimes  the  charge,  is  acki.owlcdgeJ, 
but  the  crime  fliifted  ofi'to  another.  Thus,  v^hen  Sex- 
tius  was  acculed  cf  fedition,  becaufe  he  had  got  to^-e. 
ti.er  a  body  of  gladiators,  and  brought  them  into  the 
forum,  where  a  warm  engagement  happened  between 
them  and  Clodius's  faftion;  Cicero  owns  the  fact,  but 
charges  the  crime  of  fedition  upon  Clodius's  party  in 
being  the  aggreliors.  Another  method  made  ufe  cf 
for  the  fame  purpofe  is,  to  alleviate  the  charge,  and 
take  off  the  force  of  it,  by  (iiowing,  that  the  thing- 
was  not  done  with  that  intentirn  which  the  adverfary 
infinuates.  Thus  Cicero,  in  his  defence  of  king  De- 
jotarus,  owns  he  had  raifcd  fome  forces,  though  not 
to  invade  the  Roman  territories,  as  had  been  alleged, 
but  only  to  defend  his  own  borders,  and  fend  aid  to 
the  Roman  generals. 

We  have  hitherto  been  fpeaking  of  the  methods  of 
confutation  ufed  by  orators,  in  anfwering  thofe  argu- 
ments which  are  broiight  by  the  contrary  party.  But 
fomttimes  they  raife  luch  objoSlions  thernfelves  to 
what  they  have  faid,  -as  they  imagine  may  be  made  by 
others ;  v.hich  they  afteruai'ds  anfwer,  the  better  to 
induce  their  hearers  to  think,  that  nothing  co  ifider- 
able  can  be  offered  againll  what  they  have  advmced, 
but  what  will  admit  of  an  eafy  reply.  Thus,  when  Ci- 
cero, at  the  requelt  of  the  Sicilians,  had  undertaken 
the  accufation  of  Verres,  it  came  under  debate,  whe- 
ther he,  rr  Cfficilius,  who  had  been  Verres's  qusilor  in 
Sicily,  fhould  be  admitted  to  that  province.  Cicero, 
therefore,  in  order  to  fet  him  afide,  amoncj  other  ar- 
guments, fhows  his  incapacity  for  fuch  an  underta- 
king, and  for  that  end  recounts  at  large  the  qualifica- 
tions neceffary  for  an  orator.  Which  he  reprefents  to 
be  fo  many  and  great,  that  he  thought  it  nccelliry  to 
ftart  the  following  obj;ftion  to  what  he  had  himfelf 
faid  upon  that  fubjert.  "  But  you  will  fay  perhaps, 
Have  you  all  thefe  qualifications :"  To  which  he  thus 
replies :  "  I  wifh  I  had  ;  but  it  has  been  my  ccnftant 
fiudy  from  my  youth  to  gain  them.  And  if,  from 
their  greatnefs  and  difficulty,  I  have  not  been  able 
to  attain  them,  who  have  done  nothi'-g  elfe  through 
my  whole  life  ;  how  far,  do  )-ou  imagine,  you  mufl 
be  from  it,  who  never  thought  of  them  before  ;  and 
even  now,  when  you  are  entering  upon  them,  have 
no  apprehenfion,  what,  and  how  great,  they  are  ?" 
This  is  an  effedlual  way  of  defeating  an  ^dvei-.'ary, 
when  tlie  objection  is  well  founded,  and  cle-ai-'y  an- 
fwered.  But  we  fhall  have  occafion  to  confider  thisi 
matter  more  largely  liereafter,  under  the  figure /ru7f/>- 
Ji.',  to  v.-hich  it  properly  relates. 
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ing-. :  The  nituic  cif  the  war  aga'mft  King  Miilni-  nifi>ofit|on. 
dates,  tlic  grcatncfs  of  it,  ;itid  wlmt  fort  of  gcn-Mul    '"^ 
Wiis  proper  to  be  inli  udeJ  with  it.     And  when  lic  has 

R;;[!TCraCiANs  make  lhefc«t7n/on  of  a  d!l"-ninfc  to  gone  through  each  of  t'lcfe  brad;.,  and  treated  ujjon 
conlllt  of  two  parts;  rccap'.tiiiahon,  wwX  an  adJnJ's  lo  them  ver)' Inrgely,  he  reduces  the  fiiblhince  of  what  he 
thcp'Jpom.  has  f lid  to  this  general  and  iTiort  account;  "  Since 

I.  Reicipiitdol'on  is  a  fnmraary  account  of  v, hat  the  iheiefore  the  war  is  fo  neceH'ary,  that  it  cannot  be 
fp:aker  li;is  bel'ore  offered  in  maintenance  of  his  fiib-  nti;le.Sed  ;  and  fo  great,  that  it  recjuires  a  very  care- 
jcfl;  and  is  dcfip,nci  both  to  relrclh  the  memory  of  ful  management  j  and  you  can  intrull  it  with  a  general 
the  hearers,  and  to  bring  the  pviiicip;il  arguii.ents  to-  of  admirable  (Icill  in  military  affairs,  of  fmgular  cou- 
geihcr  into  a  narrow  compai's,  that  they  may  appear  rage,  the  grea'eli:  authority,  and  eminei.t  fiicces:  do 
in  a  ftrongcr  light.  Now  there  are  fcveral  things  ne-  you  doubt  to  make  ufe  of  this  fo  great  a  blefling,  con. 
cclfary  to  a  good  repetition.  Jerred  and  beil:owed  upon  you  by  heaven,  for  tlie  pre- 

Ar.d  firft,  it  muft  be  ihort  and  concife;  fince  it  is  fervation  and  enlargement  rf  the  Roman  (later"  In- 
deiigned  to  refrcfh  the  memory,  and  not  to  burden  it.  deed  this  repetition  is  made  liy  Ciceri',  before  he  pro- 
For  this  end,  therefore,  the  cliief  things  only  ai-e  to  ceeds  to  the  confutation;  and  not  at  ihe  end  of  his 
be  touched  upon;  th'.fe  on  which  the  cau.'e  princi-  difcourl'e,  where  it  is  ulually  longr  and  more  pariicu- 
pally  depends,  and  which  the  orator  is  molt  d^firous  lir:  however,  this  may  ferve  to  ihow  tiie  nature  of 
iliou'.d   be    regarded  by  his  hearers.     Now  thele  are,    fuch  a  recital. 

The  general  heads  of  the  difcou.rfe,  with  the  main  ar-  But  fometimes  a  repetition  is  made,  by  running  a 
gnments  brouglit  to  fupport  tliem.  But  either  to  in-  comparifon  between  the  fi^eaker's  own  arguments  and 
fift  particularly  upon  every  minute  circumllance,  or  thofe  of  the  adver.e  party;  and  placing  them  in  op- 
to  enlarge  upon  tho.e  heads  which  it  may  lie  thouglit  )iofition  to  each  other.  And  this  metliod  Ci;ero  takes 
proper  to  ruention,  carries  in  it  (o  much  the  appear-  in  the  conclufion  of  liis  third  or..tIon  upon  the  Agra- 
ance  of  a  repetition,  as  of  a  new  dil'couife.  rian  law.      And  here  lometimes  tlie  orator  take>  occa- 

Agaln,  it  is  convenient    in    a  repetition  to  excite    fion  to  find  fauh.  with  his  adverf.ry's  management,  in 
things  in  the  fame  order  in  which  ihey  were  at  firft    thefe  and  fuch  like  exprefllons :  "  This  part  he  has 
la  d  down.     By  this  means  the  hearers  will  be  enabled     entirely  dropt.     To  that  he  has  given  an  invidious 
much  better  to  keep  pace  with  the  fpeaker  as  he  goes     turn,  or  a  falle  colouring.     He  leaves  arguments,  and 
dlong  ;  and  if  they  happen  to  have  f  rgot  any  thing,     fli.'s  to  intreaties  ;  and  not  without  good  reaibn,  if  we 
they  will  the  more  readily  recal  it.     And  bcfides,  this     confider  the  weaknefs  of  his  caufe." 
method    appears    moft   fimple  and  open,  when  the         But  when  the  difcourfe  is  very  long,  and  the  argu- 
fpeaker  reviews  what  he  has  faid  in  the  fame  manner    ments  infilled   on  have   been  many,   to  prevent   the 
it  was  before  d  Jivered,  and  lets  it  in  the  cleareft  light    hearers  growing  c  ut  of  patience  by  a  more  particular 
for  others  to  judge  of  it.     But  though  a  repetition    recital,  the  orator  f  metimes  only  jnft  mentions  futh 
contains   only  the  finie  things  which  had  been  more     things,  which  he  thinks  of  lead   confequence,  by  fay- 
largely  treated  ot  before;  yet  it  is  not  neceffary  they     ing,  that  he  omits  or  paffes  over  them,  till  he  comes 
should  be  cxpreiied  in  the   fame    words.     Nay,  this     to   what  is  of  greater  moment,  which  he    reprefents 
v.-ould  many  times  be  lirefome  and  unpleafant  to  the    more  fully.     This  method    Cicero  has  taken  in  his 
hearers;  whereas  a  variety  of  exprelTion  is  grateful,    defence  of  C'uentius;  where,  having  run  over  feveral 
provided  the  fenfe  be  the  fame.      Belides,  every   thing    leffer  heads  in    the   manner  now  deferibed,   he   then 
ought  now  to  be  reprefented  in  the  ftrongell  terms,    alters  his  expreffi.  n,  and  introduces  what  was  of  more 
jind  in  fo  lively  a  manner,  as  may  at  the  fame  time  boih    imiOrtance,  by  laying,    "What  I   iirft  complain  ot, 
entertitii!  the  audience,  and  make  the  deepell  imprif-    is  that  w'ckedneis,  which  is*  now  diicovered."     And 
fton  upon  theirminds.    We  have  a  very  exaft  and  ac-    fo  he  proce  ds  more  particularly  to  recite  thofe  things 
ciuate  example  of  repetition  in  Cicero's  oialion  for    which  immediately  related  to  Cluentius.     And  this  is 
Ouintius.   Cicer«  then  was  a  young  man,  and  feems    vi'hat  the  writers  upon  this  art  call /■■f/d'/-//;o».    But  this 
to  have  kept  more  clofely  to  the  rules  of  art,  than  af-    much  may  ferve  for  repetition  or  recapitulation, 
.terwards,  when  byTjfe  and  praflice  he   had  gained  a         2.  We   nov/  proceed  to  the  other  part  of  the  con- 
■greater  ireedom  of  fpeakiag.     We  formerly  cited  the    clufion,  which  confills  in  an  a>7</;r/}/o //if /xt^.t/j.     In- 
partitiun  of  this  'peech,  upon  another  occafion,  which    deed  the  orator  fometmes  endeavours  occaiionally  to 
I  uns  tii«s  :  "  We  deny,  Sextus  Nevais,  that  you  were    work  upon  the  palTions  of  h  s  heai  ei  s  in  oth.r  p  ^rts  of 
put  into  the  poireflion  of  the  eftate  of  P.  (^intiuv,  by    his  difcourfe,  but  m  re  efpecialiy  in  the  conclufion, 
the  prffitor's  edict.      This  is  the  dilpnte  beiween  us.    where  he  is  wavmcft  himfelf,  and  labours   to   make 
I  \viil  therefore  Ihow,  firft,  that  you  had  no  jnft  caufe    them  fo.     For  the  main  defign  nf  the  introduftlon  is 
to  apply   to   tlie  prstor  for  the  poffeffion  of  tlie  eftate    to  conciliate  the  hearers,  and  gain  theii  attention  ;  of 
of  P.  Q^'.intitts ;  then,  that  you  could    not  polfefs  it    the  narration,  propofition,  and  confirmation,  to  inform 
by  ihe  ednfV ;  and  laftly,  that  you  did  not  poffefs  ii.    them;  and  of  the  c-nclufion,  to  move  them.    And 
TVhcn  I  have  proved  thefe  three  things,  I  will  con-    therefore,  to  ule   Q^intiiian's   words,   "  Here  all  the 
elude."  N  -wCicero  begins  his  conclufion  with  a  repe-    fpring's  of  eloquence  are  to  be  opened.     It  is  here  we 
tition  of  thofe  three  heads,  and  a  fummary  accomit  of  feciire  the  minds   of  the  hearers,  it  what  went  before 
the  feveral  arguments  he  made  uii;  of  under  each  of   wa:  well  managed.     Now  we  are  paft  die  r;cks  and 
ihem.   But  they  are  too  long  to-be  here  exhibited.     In    fiiallows,  all   the  fails  may  be  ho  (led.     And  is  the 
his  oration  for  the  M:inili;in  law,  his  repetition  is  very    greateft  p^rt  of  the  conclufion  confifts  in   illuftration, 
Ihort.  He  propcfcd  in  the  partition  to  fpsak  to  three    the  raoft  pompous  language  and  ftrongeft  figures  have 
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rifpcfitlon  place  here."  Now  the  pufllons,  to  vlilch  the  oratT 
"^  more  particularl/  adilrclFes,  differ  accciriling  to  the 
nature  of  the  difcourfc.  In  demonlh-ative  ()ratioii<;, 
when  laudatory, — love,  admiration,  and  emulation,  arc 
ufiially  excited  ;  but  in  invcflives, — Iiatred,  envy,  and 
contempt.  In  dclibcralive  fubjecfts,  either  the  hope  of 
gratifying  f 'me  delirc  is  fet  in  view,  or  the  fear  of 
fome  irnpjnding  evil.  And  in  judicial  difcourlcs, 
almotl  all  the  pallions  have  place,  but  m"re  cfpocially 
refeniment  and  pity;  infomuch  tliat  moll  of  the  an- 
cient rhetorician';  mention  only  thefe  two.  But  h  iving 
treated  upon  the  nature  of  the  paillnni,  and  the  me- 
thod;. I'uited  both  to  excite  and  allay  them,  in  a  former 
chapter,  we  iliall  at  prefent  only  add  a  few  general 
obfervations,  which  may  not  be  improper  in  this  place, 
where  the  (liill  of  the  orator  in  addreflincr  to  them  is 
more  elpecia.ly  required. 

I'he  orator  will  ohferve  what  circumflancei  either 
of  things,  or  perfons,  or  both,  will  furiiifli  him  wi;h 
motives  proper  to  apvly  to  thofe  pafflous  he  defites  to 
excite  in  the  minds  of  his  hearers.  Thus  Cicero,  in 
his  orations  for  Plancus  and  Sylla,  moves  his  hearers 
^  frcin  the  circumftances  of  the  men  ;  but  in  his  accufa- 

I  tion  of  Verres,  very  Irequently  fom  the  baibarity  and 

horrid  nature  of  his  crimes;  and  from  both,  in  his  de- 
fence of  Quintius. 

But  tlie  lame  pafiam  may  be  excited  by  very  diife- 
rent  methods.  This  is  plain  from  the  writings  of 
thofe  Roman  fityiifts  which  are  yet  extint;  for  they 
have  all  the  fame  defign.  and  that  is  to  engage  men 
to  a  love  of  virtue,  and  hatred  of  vice:  but  their 
manner  is  very  different,  fuited  to  the  genius  of  each 
writer.  Horace,  endeavours  to  recommend  virtue,  by 
I  laughing  vice  out  of  countenance;  Perfius  moves  us 

f  to  an  abhorrence  and  deteftation   of  vice,    with  the 

gravity  and  feverity  of  a  philofophcr ;  and  Juvenal, 
by  open  and  vehement  inveflives.  So  orators  make 
ufe  of  all  thefe  methods  in  exciting  the  pallions  ;  as 
may  be  feen  by  their  difcourfes,  and  p.nrticuiarly  thofe 
of  Cicero.  But  it  is  not  convenient  to  dwell  long 
tipon  the  fame  paffion.  For  the  image  thus  wrought 
up  in  the  minds  of  the  hcaiers  does  not  laft  a  great 
while,  but  they  foon  return  to  refleflion.  When  the 
emotion,  therefore,  is  once  carried  as  high  as  it  well 
can  be,  they  fliould  be  left  under  its  inliuence,  and 
the  fpeaker  proceed  to  fome  new  matter,  before  it  de- 
clines again. 

Moreover,  orators,  fometimes  endeavour  to  raife 
contrary  paffiors  to  each  other,  as  they  are  concerned 
foroppofite  parties.  So  the  accufer  excites  anger  and 
refentment,  but  the  defendent  p^ty  and  compaillon. 
At  other  times,  one  thinks  it  fuflicient  to  allay  and 
take  oiF  that  paihon  which  the  other  has  raifed,  and 
brmg  the  hearers  to  a  calm  and  fedate  conilderation  of 
the  matter  before  them. 

But  this  cfpeciall)  is  to  be  regarded,  that  the 
orator  exprcfs  the  fame  padlon  himjelf  with  which  he 
endeavours  to  afl'ed  ollurs  ;  and  that  not  only  in  his 
aflion  and  voice,  but  likewife  in  his  language:  and 
therefore  his  v/ords,  and  manner  of  expreluon,  fltoiild 
be  fuited  to  that  perturh:'.tion  and  difcn-der  of  mind 
vhich  he  deiigns  to  reprefent.  However,  a  decency 
and  propriety  of  charaft^-r  is  aVv^'ays  carefully  to  be  ■ 
obfeived;  for,  as  Cicero  very  well  »emaiks,  "  A  ne- 
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gledl  of  this  is  no:  only  very  culpable  in  lifp,  b'.it  like-  Dir^'nCiio; 
wile  in  difeourfe.     Nor  do  tlie  f(me  things  equally  " 

become  every  fpeaker,  or  every  :;udience ;  nor  every 
time,  and  every  place."  And  therefore  he  greatly 
commends  that  painter,  wlio,  dcfigning  to  ru'prefent 
in  a  picture  the  facrifice  of  Iphigenia,  Agamemn(ni's 
daughter,  drew  Chalcas  the  prieli:  with  a  fad  counte- 
nance; Ulyffes  her  father's  great  fiienJ,  more  de- 
jefled  ;  and  her  uncle  Menclaus,  mod  difcoafohte  ; 
but  threw  a  veil  over  the  f  ice  of  Agamemnon  liimfc'f, 
as  b:ing  unable  to  exprefs  that  excefs  of  fcrrow  which 
he  thought  was  proper  to  appear  in  his  countenance. 
And  this  juftnefs  of  charadler  is  admirably  well  ob- 
i'erved  by  Cicero  himfclf,  in  his  defence  of  Milo;  for 
as  Milo  was  aUvays  known  to  be  a  man  of  the  greatcit 
refolution,  and  mod;  undaunted  courage,  it  was  very 
im.proper  to  introduce  him  (as  the  ulual  method  then 
was  in  capital  cafes)  moving  pity,  and  begging  for 
mercy.  Cicero  therefore  take$  this  part  upon  himfclf; 
and  what  he  could  not  do  with  any  propriety  in  tlK 
perl'cn  of  Milo,  he  performs  in  his  own,  and  thus  ad- 
drelfes  the  judges :  "  What  remains  bu:  that  I  in- 
treat  and  befecch  you,  that  you  would  fhow  that  com- 
p.illion  to  this  brave  man,  for  which  he  himl'elf  does 
not  folicit,  but  I,  againft  his  inclination,  earnelUy 
implore  and  reqiieft.  Do  not  be  lefs  inclined  to  ac- 
quit him,  if  in  this  our  common  forrow,  you  fee  no- 
tear  fall  from  Milo's  eyes ;  but  perceive  in  him  the 
fame  countenance,  voice,  and  language,  as  at  other 
times,  fteady  and  unmoved.  Nay,  I'know  not  whe- 
ther tor  this  reafon  you  ought  not  much  fooner  t  >  fi- 
vour  him:  For  if,  in  the  coniefts  of  gladiators  (per- 
fons of  ihe  lowert  condition  and  fortune  in  life),  we 
are  wont  to  be  difpleafed  with  the  timorous  and  fup- 
pliant,  and  thofe  who  beg  for  their  life;  but  inter- 
pofe  in  favour  of  the  brave  and  courageous,  and  fuch 
as  expofe  themfelves  to  death  ;  and  we  fliow  more 
companion  to  thofe  who  do  not  fue  for  it,  than  to 
thole  v/ho  do  :  with  how  much  greater  reafon  ought 
we  to  aft  in  the  fmie  manner  towards  the  braved  of 
our  fellow-citizens  .^"  And  as  thefe  words  were  agree- 
able to  Ins  own  chana^er,  while  foliciting  in  behalf  of 
anoiher;  fo,  immediately  after,  he  introduces  Milo 
fpeaking  like  himielf",  with  a  generous  and  undaunted 
air:  "  Thefe  words  of  Milo  (lays  he)  quite  link  and 
difpirit  me,  which  I  daily  hear  from  him.  Farewel, 
tarewel,  my  fellow, citizens,  farewel!  may  you  be 
happy,  riourifh,  and  profper;  miay  this  renowned  rity 
be  preierved,  my  moft  dear  country,  however  it  has 
treated  me;  may  it  continue  in  peace,  though  I  can- 
not continue  in  it,  to  whom  it  owes  its  peace.  I  will 
retire;   I  will  be  gone." 

But  as  perlons  are  commonly  more  affefted  with 
what  they  fee  than  with  what  they  hear,  orators  fome- 
timts  call  in  tlie  affiUar.ce  of  that  fcnle  in  movinp-  the 
palhcns.  For  this  reafon  it  was  ulual  among  the  Ro- 
mans, in  judicial  cafes,  for  accnled  perfons  to  appear 
With  a  dejected  air  and  a  fordid  gaib,  attended  by 
their  parents,  children,  or  other  relations  and  friends, 
with  the  like  drefs  and  afpecT;  as  likewife  to  ihew  their 
fears,  wounds,  bloody  garments,  and  other  things  of 
the  like  nature,  in  open  conrt.  So  when,  upon  the 
death  of  Csefar,  Mark  Antony  harangued  the  popu- 
lace, he  at  the  farce  time  expo.*ed  to  their  view  the- 

garment 
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.D.lj'iifition.  giirrrcnt  in  which  he  was  flabbed,  fixeJ  upon  a  pok  ; 

"——^ '  at  which  fight  they  were  fo  enraged,  that  immediately 

they  ran  with  hglited  torches  to  let  fire  to  the  houfes 
of  the  coni'pirat-ors.  But  th^s  cuftom  at  laft  became 
i'o  common,  and  was  fomet'me:;  fo  ill  condufted,  that 
the  force  of  it  was  greatly  abated,  as  wc  kurn  from 
Qniiitilian.  However,  if  the  Romans  proceeded  to 
an  excefs  on  the  one  hand,  the  (IricfJnei's  of  the  Areo- 
pagites  at  Athens  may  perhaps  be  thought  too  rigid 
on  the  other;  for  in  that  court,  if  the  orator  began  to 
fay  any  thing  which  was  moving,  an  officer  in, medi- 
ately ftood  up,  and  bade  him  be  filent.  There  is  cer- 
tainly a  medium  between  thcfe  two  extremes,  which 
is  fometimcs  not  only  ufeful,  but  even  necelfary :  for, 
as  QuintiiiaE  very  juilly  fiys,  "  It  is  necelfary  to  ap- 
ply to  the  padions,  when  tliofe  tilings  which  are  true, 
juft,  and  <•■{'  connnon  benght,  cannot  be  come  at  any 
oth;r  way." 


Chap.  VII.     0/  D'grtjiii,  frunf.t'ion,  and 
An^piijlcahon. 
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'rijerrcnion,  The  number,  order,  and  nature  of  the  parts  which 
triufttioii,  conllitute  a  complete  and  regular  oration,  we  have  en- 
and  aaipli-  Jeavoiired  to  explain  in  feveral  preceding  ciiapters. 
fication,  g^jj.  [j^gj-e  are  two  or  three  things  yet  remaining,  very 
"i'uincd  neceifary  to  be  known  by  an  orator,  which  feem  moll 
properly  to  come  under  the  fecond  branch  of  his  art. — 
And  tlicfe  are,  Digrejjmi,  Traiifitijn,  and  ylinpUji cation. 

I.    DigreJJion,    as  defined  by    Qiiintilian,   is,  "   A 
going  oft'  from  the  fubjecfl  wc  are  upon  to  fome  diffe- 
rent thing,  which  may  however  be  of  fervice  to  it." 
We  have  a  very  beautiful  inftaace  of  this  in  Cicero's 
defence  of  Cffilius,  who  was  accufed  of  having  firft 
borrowed  money  of  Clodia,  and  then  engaging  her 
i'ervants  to  poifon  her.     Now,  as  the  proof  of  the  faft 
depended  upon  feveral  circumftances,  the  orator  ex- 
amines them  feparately  ;   and  fliows  them  to  be  all 
h'ghly  improbable.     "  How  (fays  he)  was  the  de- 
iign  of  this  poifon  laid  ?     Whence  came  it-?   how  did 
they  get  it?    by  whofe  affiflance,  to  whom,  or  where, 
was  it  delivered  :"     Now  to  the  firtf  of  thefe   queries 
he  malces  the  accufer  give  this  .anfwer :  "  They  fay 
Coelius  had  it  at  honie,  and  tried  the  force  of  it  upon 
a  flave  provided    on    purpole,    whofe    fudden  deatla 
proved  the  ftren^;th  of  the  poifon  "     Now  as  Cicero 
reprefents  the  whole  charge  againft  Ccelius  as  a  fi>ftion 
of  Clodia,  invented  out  of  revenge  for  fome  llights  he 
had  put  upon  her;  to  make  this  the  more  probable,  he 
i.^flnuates  that  i\M  had  poifoned    her    hufband,    and 
takes  this  opportunity  to  hir.t  it,  that  he  might  fhow 
how  eafy  it  was  for  her  to  charge  another  with  poilbn- 
ing  a  fervant,   who  had  done  the  fame  to  her  own 
hufband.     But  not  contented  with  this,  he  fteps  out 
of  his  way,  and  introduces  fome  of  the  lad  words  of 
her  huftand  Mctellus,  to  render  the  faft  more  bar- 
barous and  fhocking,  from  the  admirable  charaifter  of 
the  man.     "  O  immrrtal  gods !  vvhy  do  you  fome- 
times  wink  at  the  t;reatc!l  crimes  of  mankind,  or  de- 
lay the  puniihment  of  them  to  futurity  ?  For  I  faw,  I 
myfelf  faw  (and  it  was  the  moft  doleful  fcetiC  of  my 
whole  life)  when  Q^  Metellus  was  taken  from    the 
bofom  of  liis  country  ;    and  when  he,  who  thought 
himfelf  born  to  be  ferviceable  to   this    ftate,    widiin 
three  days  after  he  had  appeared  with  fuch  advantage 
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in  the  fenate,  in  the  fcrum,  and  evcrywlierc  In  pub'ic,  Dlfportion. 

was  ihatchcd  from  us  in  llie  flower  of  his  age,  and  " 

prime  of  his  (Ireiiglh  and  vigour.  At  v/hich  time, 
when  he  was  about  to  expire,  and  his  mind  had  lolt 
the  fenfe  ot  otlier  things.  Hill  retaining  a  concern  for 
the  public,  he  lo-  ked  upon  me,  as  I  was  all  in  tears, 
and  intimated  in  broken  and  dying  words,  how  great 
a  ftorm  hiing  over  the  city  a::d  threatened  the  whole 
ftate ;  often  llriking  the  w.dl  wiiicl;  fepara'.ed  his 
houfe  from  that  of  Quintus  Catulus,  and  frequently 
calling  both  upon  him  and  me,  ;uid  feeming  to  grieve 
not  lo  much  at  the  approach  of  his  own  deatli,  as  that 
both  his  country  and  I  ihould  l.c  dcpiivcd  of  his 
aifirtance.  Had  he  not  be  n  wickedly  taken  off  on  a 
fudden,  how  would  he  after  his  confulfliij)  iiave  witli- 
ftood  the  fury  of  his  kinfn.an  I'ub'.ius  Clodius,  who, 
while  in  that  office,  threatened  in  the  hcarins:  of  tlie 
fenate,  to  kill  him  with  liis  own  hand,  wh^n  he  firft 
began  to  break  out  ?  And  will  this  woman  dare  to 
come  out  of  thofe  doors,  and  talk  of  tiie  force  of 
poifon?  will  not  flie  fear  left  the  houfe  itfelf  fnould 
Jpcak  the  villainy  ?  will  not  flie  dread  the  confciou4 
walls,  nor  that  fad  and  mournful  night  ?  But  I  re- 
turn to  the  accufation."  And  then  he  proceeds  to 
confider  and  refute  the  feveral  circumftances  of  the 
accufation.  All  this  was  no  part  of  his  argument; 
but  liaving  mentioned  the  charge  of  poifon,  he  im- 
mediately takes  occafion  to  introduce  it,  in  order  to 
excite  the  indignation  of  the  hearers  againft  Clodia, 
and  invalidate  the  profecution  as  coming  from  a  per- 
fon  of  her  characfler.  Digreilion  cannot  properly  be 
faid  to  be  a  necelfary  part  of  a  difcourfe ;  but  it  may 
foinetimes  be  very  convenient,  and  that  upon  feveral 
accouT.is. 

As  firft,  where  a  fubjeifl  is  of  itfelf  flat  and  dry,  or 
requires  clofe  attention,  it  is  of  ufe  to  relieve  and  un- 
bend the  mind  by  fomething  agreeable  and  entertain- 
ing. For  which  reafon  Qt^intilian  obferves,  that  tlie 
orators  of  his  time  generally  made  an  excurfion  in  their 
harangues  upon  fome  pkafmg  topic,  between  the  nar- 
ration and  the  proof.  But  he  condemns  the  practice, 
as  too  general;  tor  while  they  I'eemed  to  think  it  ne- 
celfary, it  obliged  them  fometimes  to  bring  in  things 
trifling  and  foreign  to  the  purpofe.  Befides,  a  di- 
greilion is  confined  to  no  one  part  of  a  difcourfe,  but 
m.iy  come  in  anywhere,  as  occaiion  otters;  provided 
it  fall  in  naturally  with  the  fubjecl,  and  bs  made  ibme 
way  fubftryient  to  it.  We  never  meet  with  it  in 
Cicero,  without  fome  evident  and  good  leafon.  So 
in  his  profecution  cf  Verres  for  his  barbarous  and  in- 
human outrages  againft  the  Sicilians,  he  takes  an  oc- 
cafion  to  launch  out  in  a  beautiful  defcriplion  ot  the 
ifland,  and  to  recount  the  advantages  which  accrued 
from  it  to  the  Ri^mans.  His  fubjeil  did  not  necelTa- 
rily  lead  h'm  to  this,  but  his  view  in  it  was  to  heighten 
and  aggravate  the  charge  againft  Verrus. 

Again,  as  a  d:greJfiM  ought  not  to  be  made  with- 
out fuiiicient  reafon,  fo  neither  Ihould  it  be  too  fre- 
quent. And  he  who  nsver  dees  it  but  where  it  is 
proper  and  ufeful,  will  not  often  f;e  occafion  for  it;. 
Frequently  to  leave  the  fubjeifl,  and  go  off  to  other 
tilings,  breaks  the  thread  of  thi  difcourfe,  and  is  apt 
to  introduce  confuficn.  Indeed  feme  kinds  of  WTiting 
admit  of  a  more  frequent  ufe  of  digreillons  than  others. 
In  hiftory  they  are  often  very  ferviceable.      For  as 

that 


Difpofition  that  confirts  of  a  feiies  of  faiDs,  and  a  long  continued 
■  nairative  without   variety,  is  apt  to  grow   dull  and 

tedious  ;  it  is  necelldry  at  proper  didances  to  throw 
in  foniething  entertaining,  in  order  to  enliven  it,  aud 
keep  up  the  attention.  And  accordingly  wc  find  the 
bell  hirtorians  often  enibellifli  their  writings  with-iJe- 
fcriptions  of  cities,  rivers,  and  countries,  as  likewife 
with  the  fpeeches  of  eminent  pcrfons  upnn  important 
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ing  one  enemy,  and  fuch  an  on?;  who  own?  himfelf Di^ofiiioi 

an  enemy,  and  whom  I  do  not  fear,  fmce,  wh.tt  1  al-  "    "" ' 

ways  delircd,  there  is  now  a  wall  between  us ;  and  iiiy 
nothing  oflhofe,  who  conceal  themfclves,  who  remain 
at  Rome,  and  among  ui."  And  tiitn  he  proceeds  to 
give  an  account  of  the  other  confp'rators. 

But  foroetimes  in  pafling  from  one  thing  to  another, 

a  general  hint  of  it  is  thought  fufficient  to  prepare 

occafions,  and  other  ornaments,  to  render  them  the    the  hearers,  without  particularly  fpecif/ing  wliat  has 

more    pleafmg    and    deliglitful.     Poets    take    a   ftill    been  faid,  «ir  is  next  to- follow.     Tiuis  Cicero  in  his 

greater  liberty  in  this  refpeifl :  for  as  their  principal    fecond  Philipuic  fays,  "   But  thofe    things    are   old, 

tliis  is  yet  frefli."  And  agam :  "  B.ut  I  have  infilled 
too  long  upon  trifles,  let  us  come  to  things  of  greater 
moment."  And  at  other  times,  fur  greater  brevity, 
the  tranfitiim  is  imperfedl,  anid  mention  made  only 
of  the  following  i  ead,  without  any  intimation  of  what 
has  been  faid  already.  .As  in  Cicero's  defence  of 
Muraena,  where  he  fiys:  "I  mull  now  proceed, to 
the  tliird  part  of  my  oration  concerning  the  charge  of 
bribery."  And  foon  after:  "  1  come  now  to  Catp, 
who  is  the  fupport  and  ilrength  of  this  charge." 


view  is  moft  commonly  to  pleafe,  tliey  do  not  attend 
fo  clofely  to  conneftion  ;  but  as  an  image  offers  itfelf, 
which  may  be  agreeably  wrought  up,  they  bring  it  m, 
and  go  off  more  frequently  to  different  things,  than 
other  v?riters. 

Another  property  of  a  r%r^a«  is,  thati:  ought  not 
to  be  tco  long,  left  the  hearers  forget  what  preceded, 
before  the  fpeaker  returns  again  to  his  fubjeift. 

For  a  digreffion  being  no  principal  part  of  a  dif- 
courfe,  nor  of  any  further  ufe  than  as  it  ferves  fume 
way  or  other  to  enforce  or  illuftrate  the  main  fubjeift ; 
it  cannot  anfwer  this  end,  if  it  be  carried  to  fuch  a 
length,  as  to  caufe  that  either  to  be  forgotten  or  ne- 
glefted.  And  every  one's  memory  will  not  ferve  him 
to  connedt  together  two  parts  of  a  difcouvfe,  which 
lie  at  a  wide  diftance  from  each  other.  The  better 
therefore  to  guard  againfl  this,  it  is  not  unufual  with 
orators  before  they  enter  upon  a  digreflion  of  any 
confiderable  length,  to  prepare  their  hearers,  by  giving 
them  notice  of  it,  and  fometimes  defiring  leave  to  di- 


III.  The  third  and  laft  head  is,  ylmfjijcaiioi.    Now  Amplifica- 
by  amplification  is  meant,  not  barely  a  method  of  en-  tion  ile- 
larging  upon  a  thing  ;   but  fo  to  reprefent  it  in  the  fined  ar.d 
fulleft  and  moftcomprehenfive  view,  as  that  it  may  in  c^pJai'id, 
the  live:ieil  manner  itrike  the  mind,  and  influence  the 
paffions.     Cicero,  fpeaking  of  this,  c.ilh  h  tie  greaJe/l 
cevimeadalioii  of  eloquence  ;   and  obferves,  "  that  it  con- 
fiits  not  only  in  magtiifying  ,and  heightening  a  thing, 
but  likewife.  in  extenuating  and    leiTening  it."    iBut 
though  it  confifls  of  thefe  two  parts,  and  may  b»  ap- 


when  he  has  finilhed  his  digreffion  concerning  the  death 
of  Metellus,  proceeds  to  his  fubjedt  again  with  thefe 
M'ords :  "  But  I  return  to  the  accufation." 

Indeed  we  find  orators  fometimes,  when  fore  prelTed, 
and  the  caufe  will  not  bear  a  clofe  fcrutiny,  artfully 
run  into  digreffions  with  a  defign  to  divert  the  at- 
tention of  the  hearers  from  the  fubjeft,  and  turn 
ihem  to  a  different  view.  And  in  fuch  cafes,  as  they 
endeavour    to  be    unobferved,    fo  they  do  it  tacitly 


and  qualities.  Rhetoriciaus  have  obfcrved  f(;veral  ways 
of  doing  this. 

One  is  to  afcend  from  a  particular  thing-to  a. gene- 
ral. Thus  Cicero,  in  his  defence  of  Archias,  having 
commended  him  as  an  excellent  poet,  and  likewife  ob- 
fsrved,  that  all  the  liberal  arts  have  a  connexion  with 
each  other,  and  a,  mutual  relation  between  them,  in 
order  to  raife  a  juft  elfeem  of  him  in  the  minds  of  his 


hearers,  takes  occafion  to  fay  many  things  in  praife 
without  any  tranfition  or  intimation  of  their  defign;  of  polite  literature  in  general,  and  the  great  advantages 
their  bufinefs  being  only  to  get  clear  of  a  difficulty,  till  that  may  be  received  from  it.  "  You  will  afk  me, 
they  have  aa  opportunity  of-entering  upon  Ibme  frefli    (fays  he),  why  we  are  fo  delighted  with  this  man? 


topic. 

TFanfitions  ^^'  T'^'^'lfit'ons  are  often  ufed  not  only  after  a  di- 
ofttn  ufed  grelTion,  but  likewife  upon  other  occafions.  A  tran- 
on  various  fition  is,  "  A  form  of  fpeech,  by  which  the  fpeaker 
occafions.  J  in  a  few  words  tells  his  hearers  both  what  he  has  faid 
already,  and  what  he  next  deligns  to  fay."  Where  a 
difcourfe  confifts  of  feveral  parts,  this  is  often  very 
proper  in  palling  from  one  to  another,  efpeciiiUv 
when  the  parts  are  ot  a  confiderable  length  ;  for  it 
aflills  the  hearers  to  carry  on  the  feriesof  the  difcourfe 
in  their  mind,  which  is  a  great  advantage  to  the  me- 
mory. It  is  likewife  a  great  reli^ef  to  tlie  attention, 
to  be  told  when  an  argument  is  fipilhed,  and  what  i; 
to  be  expected  next.  And  therefore  we  meet  with  it 
very  frequently  in  hiftory.  But  we  confider  it  at  pre- 
fent  only  as  made  ufe  cf  by  orators.  Cic  ro,  in  his 
fecond  oration  againll  Catiline,  who  had  then  left 
Rome,  having  at  large  detcribed  his  conduft  and  de- 
figns,  he  adds :  "  But  why  do  I  tilk  fo  long  cvnceru- 

VoL.  xni- 


B-ciufe  he  fupplies  us  with  thofe  things,  which  both 
refrefh  our  minds  after  the  noif»  of  the  forum,  and 
delight  our  ears  when  wearied  with  contention.  Do 
you  think  we  could  either  be  furnilhtd  with  matter  for 
fuch  a  variety  of  fubjefts,  if  we  did  not  cultivate  our 
minds  with  learning  ;  or  bear  fuch  a  conllant  fatigue, 
without  affording  them  tint  refrelhment  ?  I  own  I 
have  always  purfued  thefe  ftudies ;  let  thofe  be  afh  imed, 
who  have  fo  given  up  themfeives  to  learning,  as  nei- 
ther to  be  able  to  convert  it  to  any  common  benefit, 
nor  difcover  it  in  public.  But  why  fhould  it  fhame 
nie,  who  have  fo  lived  for  many  years,  that  no  ad- 
vantage or  eafe  has  ever  diverted  me,  no  pleafure 
■illured  me,  nor  fleep  retarded  me,  frojji  this  purfuit. 
Who  then  can. blame  me,  or  who  can  juftly  be  dif- 
p'eaied  with  roe,  if  I  have  employed  that  time  in  re- 
viewing thefe  ftudies,  which  has  been  fpent  by  others 
in  managing  their  affairs,  in  the  celebration  of  fefti- 
vals,  or  other  diverfioi.s,  in  refrelljments  of  mind  and 
3  F  body, 
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Difpor.ilon  body,  in  iinfenronable   banqpets,  in  dice,  or  lenrii  ? 

^'         And  tliis  ouglu  tlie  rather  to  be  allowed  nie,  bccaiife 

Ttiy  ability  as>i;n  orator  has  been  improved  by  thofs 
purfuit';,  which,  fuch  as  it  is,  was  never  wanting  to 
allill  niy  friends.  And  it"  it  be  eltcemed  but  fniali, 
yet  I  am  fenfiblc  from  what  fpiing  I  mull  draw  t'lofe 
tilings  which  are  of  the  greateft  importance."  Witli 
more  to  the  fame  purpofe ;  from  which  he  draws  this 
inference  :  "  Shall  I  not  therefore  love  this  man  ? 
riiall  1  not  y.dmirc  him?  fhall  I  net  by  all  means  de- 
r.nd  him  :" 

A  contrary  method  to  the  former  is,  to  defccnd 
from  a  general  to  a  p.irticular.  As  if  any  one,  while 
fpeaking  in  commendation  of  eloquence,  fiiould  illu- 
ftrate  what  he  fays  from  the  example  of  Cicero,  and 
Ihow  the  great  fervices  he  did  his  C'">untry,  and  the 
honours  he-gained  to  himfelf,  by  his  admirable  ikill  in 
oratnry.  Our  common  way  of  judging  of  the  nature 
of  things  is  from  what  we  obferve  in  particular  in- 
ftances,  by  which  we  form  general  notions  concerning 
t4)em.  When  therefore  we  confider  the  characier  of 
Cicero,  and  the  figure  he  made  in  the  world,  it  leads 
us  to  conclude,  there  mart  be  fomething  very  admi- 
rable in  that  art  by  which  he  became  fo  celebrated. 
And  this  method  he  has  taken  himfelf  in  his  oration 
for  the  Manilian  law,  where  having  firft  intimated  the 
fcarcity  of  good  generals  at  that  time  among  the  Ro- 
mans, he  then  defcribes  the  virtuesof  a  complete  com- 
mander as  a  proof  of  it,  and  iliows  how  many  and 
great  qualifications  are  necelfary  to  form  fuch  a  cha- 
racier, as  courage,  prudence,  experience,  and  fuccefs  : 
all  which  he  afterwanls  applies  to  Pompey. 

A  third  method  is  by  an  enumeration  of  parts.  So 
when  Cicero,  upon  the  defeat  of  Mark  Antony  before 
Mutina,  propofed  that  a  funeral  monument  fhould  be 
erefled  in  honour  of  the  foldiers  who  were  killed  in 
that  battle,  as  a  comfort  to  their  furviving  relations; 
he  does  it  in  this  way,  to  give  it  the  greater  weight : 
"  Since  (fays  he)  the  tribute  of  glory  is  paid  to  the 
beft  and  moft  valiant  citizens  by  the  honour  of  a  mo- 
nument, let  us  thus  comfort  their  relations,  who  will 
receive  the  greateft  confolation  in  this  manner :  their 
parents,  who  produced  fuch  brave  defenders  of  the 
llate  ;  their  children,  v  ho  will  enjoy  thefe  domeftic 
ex.iniples  of  fortitude  ;  their  wives,  for  the  lofs  of 
fuch  hufbands,  whom  it  will  be  more  fitting  to  extol 
than  lament ;  their  brethren,  who  will  hope  to  re- 
femble  them  no  lefs  in  their  virtues  thrtn  their  afpeft. 
And  I  wifh  we  may  be  able  to  remove  the  grief  of  all 
thefe  by  our  rcfolutions."  Such  reprefei.t  itiona  greatly 
enlarge  the  in.age  of  a  thing,  and  afford  the  mind  a 
much  clearer  view  of  it  than  if  it  were  contrafled  into 
one  (ingle  prcpofition. 

Again,  another  method  not  much  unlike  the  former 
is,  when  any  thing  is  illuftrateJ  from  a  variety  of 
caufes.  Thu5  Ciceio  juflifies  his  behaviour  in  retiring, 
and  not  oppcfirig  his  enen;ies,  when  they  fpirited  up 
the  mob  in  order  to  banirti  him,  from  the  following 
reafons,  which  at  that  time  determined  him  to  I'uch  a 
conduift  :  "  When  (fays  he)  unlefs  I  was  given  up, 
fo  many  armed  fleets  feemed  ready  to  attack  this  fingle 
fliip  of  the  ftate,  toifed  with  the  tempefts  offedltlons 
;ind  diicords,  and  the  fenate  was  now  removed  trom 
the  helm;  \rheii  baniflmient,  m.urder,  and  outrage, 
■were  threatened  ;  when  fome,  froi-n_an  apprehenfion  of 


their  own  danger,  wouli  not  defend  me ;  others  were  Ulfpolti 
incited  by  an  inveterate  haired  to  all  good  men,  others  " 

thought  I  flood  in  the  way,  others  took  this  oppor- 
tunity  to  exp.efs  their  rtf^ntment,  others  envied  the 
peace  and  tranquill  ty  of  the  (late  ;  and  upon  all  thefe 
accounts  I  was  particulaily  ibuck  at:  Ih  <uld  I  have 
chofen  rath;r  to  oppofe  ihcm  (I  will  not  fay  to  my 
own  certain  deflruclion,  bat  to  ih.:  greatefl  danger 
both  of  you  and  your  children),  than  alor.e  to  fubniit 
to  and  undergo  what  threatened  us  all  in  commin  i" 
Such  a  num'ier  of  reafons  brought  together,  m'dii  fet 
a  thing  in  a  very  ftrong  and  clear  li ^ht. 

The  like  may  be  faid  of  a  num'jer  and  variety  of 
effeiSs.  Thus  Cicero  defcribes  the  force  and  excel- 
lence of  oratory  from  its  great  and  furprifmg  efFeAs, 
when  he  fays,  "  Nothing  feems  to  be  more  excellent, 
than  by  difcourfe  to  draw  the  attention  cf  a  whole 
alfembly,  delight  them,  and  fway  their  inclinations 
different  ways  at  pleafure.  This,  in  every  free  flate, 
and  efpecially  in  times  of  peace  and  tranquillity,  has 
been  always  in  the  highell  elteem  and  reputation. 
For  what  is  either  fo  admirable,  as  tor  one  only,  or  a 
very  few,  out  of  a  vaft  multitude,  to  be  able  to  do 
that  which  all  have  a  natural  power  cf  doing  ;  or  fo 
delightful  to  hear,  as  a  judicious  and  folid  difcourfi 
in  florid  and  polite  language  ?  or  fo  powerful  and 
grand,  as  to  influence  the  populace,  the  judges,  the 
fenate,  by  the  charms  of  eloquence  ?  Nay,  what  is  fo 
noble,  fo  generous,  fo  munificent,  as  to  afford  aid  to 
fupplicancs,  to  fupport  the  afflicted,  give  fafety,  deliver 
from  dangers,  and  preferve  from  exile  ?  Or  what  is  to 
necelfary  as  to  be  always  furnifhed  with  arms  to  guari 
yourfelf,  alfert  your  right,  or  repel  injuries  ?  And, 
not  to  confine  our  thoughts  wholly  to  the  courts  of 
juftice  or  the  fenate,  what  is  th:re  in  the  arts  of 
peace  more  agreeable  and  entertaining  than  good  lan- 
guage and  a  fine  way  of  fpeaking  ?  For  it  i;  this  efpe- 
cially wherein  we  excel  other  animals,  that  we  can 
difcourfe  together,  and  convey  our  thoughts  to  each 
other  by  words.  Who  therefore  would  not  efleem, 
and  in  a  particular  manner  endeavour  to  furpafs  others 
in  that  wherein  mankind  principally  excels  brute 
beads  ?  But  to  proceed  to  its  chief  advantages  :  AVhat 
elfe  would  have  drawn  men  into  focietie;,  or  taken 
them  off  from  a  wild  and  favage  life,  and  foften  them 
into  a  polite  and  civilized  behaviour  ;  or,  when  fettled 
in  communities,  have  reftrained  them  by  laws  ?"  Who 
but,  after  fuch  a  defciiption,  mull  conceive  the  flrong- 
efl  paffion  for  an  art  attended  with  lb  many  great  and 
good  effects  ? 

A  thing  may  likewife  be  illuflrated  by  its  oppofite. 
So  the  bleffings  and  advantages  of  peace  may  be  re- 
commended from  the  miferies  and  calamities  of  war ; 
and  thus  Cicero  endeavours  to  throw  contempt  upon 
Catiline  and  his  party,  by  comparing  them  vvith  the 
contrary  fide :  "  But  if,  omitting  all  thefe  things 
with  which  we  abound,  and  they  want,  the  fenate,  the 
knights,  the  populace,  the  city,  treafury,  revenues,  all 
Italy,  the  provinces,  and  foreign  nations;  if,  I  fay, 
omitting  thefe  things,  we  co-mpare  the  caufes  ihem- 
felves  in  which  each  fide  is  engaged,  we  may  learn 
from  thence  how  defpicable  they  are. — For  on  this 
fide  modelly  is  engaged,  on  that  impudence  ;  on  this 
rhaftity,  on  that  lewdnefs  ;  on  this  integrity,  on  that 
fraud ;  on  this  piety,  on   that  profanensfs ;  on  this 

con- 
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Klociukin;  conflancy,  on  tliat  fury  ;  on  this  honour,  on  that  ha.Ce-  1  Uing  to  the  fame  a'.lion  of  V'crrcs ;  "  \Va->   I  not  to  Elufutlon. 

''  r.efs  ;  on  this  moderation,  on  tliat  unbridled  pafflon  :  conipl  lin  of  or  bewail  tliefe  things  to  Roman  citizens,         ^ 

In  a  word,  equity,   temperance,  fortitude,  prudence,  i;or  the  friends  of  our  (late,  nor  thi  Ic  wh"  had  heard 

and  all  viitues,  conten<l  wi'.h  injuflice,  luxury,  cow-  of  the  Roman  name  ;  nay,  if  not  to  men,  b'U  beads  ; 

ardice,  radinefs,  and  all  vices;  plenty  with  want  ;  rea-  or,  to  go  yet  further,  if  in  th.e  moll  defert  wilderncfs, 

fon   with  folly  ;   fobriety  with  niadnels ;  and,  laflly,  to   Hones  and   rocks ;    even  all  mute  and  inanimate 

good  hope  witii  defpair.     In  fuch  a  coutt-ft,  did  men  creatures  would   be  moved   by  fo  great  and  heinous 

defert  us,  would  not  heaven  ordjin  that  fo  many  and  cruelty." 

fo  great  vices  Ihould  be  defeated  by  thefe  mofl  excel-        And,  to  name  no  more,  fafts  may  be  amplified  from 

lent  virtues?"  their  circnmltances ;    as  time,  place,   m:vnner,  event. 

Gradation  is  another  beautiful  way  of  doing  this,  and  the  like.     But  inftances  of  this  would  carry  us 

So  when  Cicero  would  aggravate  the  cruelty  and  bar-  too  far;  and  therefore  we  Ihall  only  add,  that,  as  th.e 

barity  of  Verres  for  crucifying  a  Roman  citizen,  which  defign  of  ampl'ifuation  is  not  barely   to  prove  or  evince 

was  a  fort  of  punilhment  only  inflifled  upon  flavc ,  the  truth  ol  things,  but  alfo  to  adorn  and  illuftrate 

he  choofes  this  way  of  doing  it.     "  It  is  a  crime  (fays  them,  it  requires  a  florid  and  beautiful  llyle,  co  ififling 

he)  to  bind  a  Roman  citizen,  wickeduefs  to  whip  him,  of  Itrong  and  emphatical  words,  flov.-ing  periods,  har- 

and  a  fort  of  parricide  to  kill  him  ;  wliat  then  mufl  I  monious  numbers,  lively  tropes,  and  bright  fi^aires. 

call  it  to  crucify  him?  No  name  can  fufficiently   ex-  But  the  confideration  of  thele  things  come  under  the 

prefs  fuch  a  villany."     And  the  images  of  things  may  third  part    of  oratory,  upon  which   we  are    now  tu 

be  thus  heightened,  either  by  afcending,  as  in  this  in-  enter, 
fiance  ;  or  defcending,  as  in  that  which  follows,  re- 
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ELOCUTION  direas  us  to  fuit  both  the  words 
and  expreflions  of  a  difcourfe  to  the  nature  of  the 
fubjeft,  or  to  fpeak  with  propriety  and  decency.  This 
faculty  is  in  oitc  word  called  doquev.ce  ;  and  thofe  per- 
fons  who  are  poirelfed  of  it  are  therefore  ftyled  elo- 
quent. 

Eloctitlen  is  twofold,  general  and  particular.  The 
former  treats  of  the  feveral  properties  and  ornaments 
of  language  in  c<  mmon  ;  the  latter  confiders  them 
as  they  are  made  ufe  of  to  form  different  forts  of 
llyle. 

I.     GENERAL     ELOCUTION. 

This,  according  to  rhetoricians,  confifts  of  three 
parts;  E'egimce,  Compofilion,  and  Dignity.  A  difcourfe 
which  has  all  thefe  properties  fuilably  adjufted,  mulf, 
with  refpeft  to  the  language,  be  perfedl  in  its  kind, 
*nd  delightful  to  the  hearers. 


Chap.  I.     Of  EUgance. 

Elegance  confifts  in  two  things.  Purity  and  Pcr- 
fpicuity  ;  And  both  thefe,  as  well  with  refpeift  to  fingle 
words,  as  their  conllruflion  in  fentences.  Thefe  pro- 
perties in  language  give  it  the  name  of  elegant,  for  a 
like  reafon  that  we  call  other  things  fo  which  are  clean 
and  neat  in  their  kind.  But  in  the  common  ufe  of 
our  tongue,  we  are  apt  to  confound  elegance  with  e!o- 
qiitnce ;  and  fay,  a  difourfe  is  elgant,  when  we  mean 
by  the  exprelTion,  th.it  it  has  all  the  properties  of  fine 
language. 

§    I .     Purity. 

Purity  ex-  ^^^  t^^'s  we  are  to  under  (land  the  choice  of  fuch 
plained  and  words  and  phrafes  as  are  fuited  and  agree,ible  to  the 
liluflratcd.  ufe  ot  the  language  in  which  we  fpeak  :  and  fo  gram- 
marians reduce  the  fiults  they  1  ppoi'e  to  it  to  two 
forts,  which  they  call  barbarifm  and  fclecifm  ;  the  for-, 
mer  of  which  re'peils  fingle  word',  and  the  la  ter  their 
confti  uftion.     But  we  (hall  confider  them  joiitly,  ar.d 


in  a  manner  different  from  grammarians ;  for  with  them 
all  words  are  efleemed  pure  which  are  once  adopted 
into  a  language,  and  authorifed  by  ufe.  And  as  to 
phrafes,  or  forms  of  exprefllon,  they  allow  them  all  the 
fame  claim,  which  are  agreeable  to  the  analogy  of  the 
tongue.  But  in  oratory,  neither  all  words  ncr  all  ex- 
preflions are  fo  called  which  occur  In  language ;  but 
fuch  only  as  come  recommended  by  the  authority  of 
thofe  who  fpeak  or  write  with  accuracy  and  politenefs. 
Indeed  it  is  a  common  faying,  thnt  ive  fiould thiiih  ivith 
the  learned,  and  fpeak  -with  the  -vulgar .  But  the  meaning 
cf  that  exprelhon  is  no  more  than  that  we  fhotild  fpeak 
agreeably  to  the  common  ufage  of  the  tongue,  that 
every  one  may  underfland  us  ;  and  not  choc  fn  fuch 
words  or  exprefflons  as  are  either  difficult  to  be  under- 
ftood,  or  may  carry  in  thtm  an  appearance  of  affecta- 
tion and  fineularity.  But  in  order  to  fet  this  matter 
in  a  clearer  lij;ht,  we  fhall  here  recoimt  the  principal 
things  which  vitiate  the  purity  cf  language. 

And  firft,  it  often  happens,  that  fuch  words  and 
forms  of  fpeaking  as  were  introduced  by  the  learned 
are  afterwards  dropped  Dy  them  as  mean  and  fordid, 
from  a  fjeming  bafenefs  contracted  by  vulgar  ufe. 
For  polite  and  elegant  fpeakers  ditlinguith  themfelves 
by  their  difcourfe,  as  pcrfons  of  figure  do  by  their 
garb ;  one  being  the  drefs  of  the  mind,  as  the  other 
is  of  the  body.  And  hence  it  comes  to  pafs,  that: 
both  have  their  different  fafhions,  which  are  often 
changed  ;  and  as  the  vulvar  affjifl  to  imitate  thofe 
above  them  in  both,  this  frequently  occaflons  an  alte- 
ration when  either  becomes  too  trite  and  common. 
But  belide  thefe  fordid  words  and  expreffions,  whii.h 
are  rendered  fo  by  the  ufe  of  the  vulgar,  there  is  an- 
other fort  firfl  introduced  by  them,  which  is  carefully 
to  be  avoided  by  all  tl^ofe  who  are  di-fiious  to  fpeak 
well.  For  the  vulgar  have  their  peculiar  words  and 
phrafes,  fui;ed.to  their  circumftances,  and  taken  from 
fuch  things  as  ufually  occur  in  their  way  of  hfc.  Thus 
in  the  old  comedians,  many  things  are  fpcken  by  fer- 
vants,  agreeable  to  their  character,  which  would  be 
3   F  2  very 
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very  >inbcconiln'~  from  the  moutli  nf  a  gcnlleiTian. 
AntI  we  cannot  but  d.-iily  obl'eive  the  like  inlLances 
anionf!;  ourfclves. 

A;',;'''n>  thii  is  common  to  hmgnage  with  all  otl^er 
hiinian  produifiions,  that  it  is  in  its  own  nature  liable 
to  aconllant  change  and  alteration.  For,  as  Horace 
has  juflly  obferved, 

All  human  works  fhall  vvafte ; 
Then  how  can  feeble  words  pretend  to  lad. 

Nethiug  cculd  ever  pleafe  all  perfons,  or  at  leaft  f<ir 
any  lengili  of  time.  And  there  is  nothing  from  which 
this  can  Icfs  be  expefled  than  language.  For  as  the 
thoughts  of  men  are  exceedingly  various,  and  words 
are  the  figns  of  their  thoughts,  they  will  be  conRant- 
ly  inventing  new  figns  to  exprefs  them  by,  in  order  to 
convey  their  ideas  with  more  clcarnefs  or  greater 
beauty.  If  we  look  into  the  different  ages  of  the  La- 
tin writers,  what  great  alterations  and  changes  do  we 
find  in  their  language  ?  How  few  now  underftand  the 
remaining  fragments  of  the  twelve  talks  ?  Nay,  how 
many  words  do  we  meet  with  even  in  Plautus,  the 
meaning  of  which  has  not  yet  been  fi.xed  with  certain- 
ty by  the  fkill  of  the  beft  critics?  And  if  we  confider 
our  own  language,  it  will  appear  to  have  been  in  a 
jnauner  entirely  changed  from  what  it  was  a  few  ages 
fmce.  To  mention  no  others,  the  celebrated  Chaucer 
is  to  mod  perfons  now  almoll  unintelligible,  and  wants 
an  expofitor.  And  even  fince  our  own  memory,  we 
cannot  but  have  obferved,  that  many  words  and  ex- 
preffions,  which  a  few  years  ago  were  in  common  ufe, 
are  now  in  a  manner  laid  alide  and  antiquated  ;  and 
that  others  have  conftantly  fucceeded,  and  daily  do  fuc- 
ceed,  in  their  room.  So  true  is  that  obfervation  of 
the  fame  poet : 

Some  words  that  have  or  elfe  will  feel  decay 
Shall  be  reftor'd,  and  come  again  in  play; 
And  wo.-ds  now  fam'd  flia'l  not  be  fancied  long  ; 
They  ftall  not  pleafe  the  eai',  nor  move  the  tongue  : 
As  ufe  fhall  thefe  approve,  and  thofe  condemn  ; 
Ufe,  the  lole  rule  of  fpeech,  and  judge  fupreme. 

We  muft  therefore  no  lefs^  abftain  from  antiquated  or 

obfolete  words  and  phrafes,  than  from  fordid  ones. 
Though  all  old  words  are  not  to  be  thought  antiqua- 
ted. By  the  former  we  mean  fuch  as,  though  of  an 
ancient  llanding,  are  not  yet  entirely  difufed  nor  their 
fii^nfication  loll.  And  from  the  ufe  of  thefe  we  are 
not  to  be  wholly  debarred,  efpecially  when  they  appear 
more  fignincant  than  any  others  we  can  fix  upon.  But 
as  to  phrafes  or  expreffions,  greater  caution  feems  ftill 
necellary :  and  fuch  as  are  old  fliould  doubtlefs,  if  at 
all,  be  ufed  more  fparingly.  The  Latin  tongue  was 
brought  to  its  greateft  perfeftlon  in  the  reign  of  Au- 
guftus,  or  fomewliat  fooner  ;  and  he  himfelf  ftudied  it 
very  carefully.  For,  as  Suetonius  tells  us,  "  He  ap- 
plied himfelf  to  eloquence,  and  the  ftudy  of  the  libe- 
ral arts,  from  his  childhood,  with  great  diligence  and 
]abot:r.  He  chofe  a  manner  of  fpeaking  which  was 
fmooth  and  elegant :  he  avoided  the  ill  lavour,  as  he 
ufed  to  call  it,  of  antiquated  words  ;  and  he  was  wont 
to  blame  Tiberius  for  his  affeflation  of  them."  In 
our  own  language,  fuch  words  are  to  be  efteemed  an- 
tiquated, which  the  moft  polite  perfons  have  dropped, 
both  in  their  difcourfe  and  writings ;  whofe  example 


we  flinuld  follow,  unlefs  we  vrenld  be  thought  to  con-  Hlucuti-m. 
verfe  rather  with  the  dead  ti.an  the  living. 

But  further  :  As  on  the  one  hand  we  muft  avoid  oh- 
frplete  v.ords  and  phrafes  ;  fo,  on  the  other,  we  (liould 
refrain  from  nevir  ones,  or  fuch  whofe  ufe  has  not 
yet  been  fufficiently  eltablilhed,  at  leaft  among  thofe 
of  the  beft  tafte.  Words  may  be  confidered  as  iicrv  in 
two  refpefts ;  either  when  they  are  firft  brought  into 
a  language,  or  when  they  are  ufed  in  a  new  fenfe.  As 
the  former  of  thefe  may  fomctimes  leave  us  in  the 
dark  by  not  being  underftood,  fi^  the  latter  are  moft 
apt  to  mifiead  us  ;  for  when  we  hear  a  ViJord  that  has 
been  iamiliar  to  us,  \k.  are  prefently  led  to  fix  that; 
idea  to  it  wilh  which  it  has  ufually  been  attended. 
And  thercfoie,  in  both  cafes,  forrie  previous  intima- 
tion may  be  neceifary.  Cicero,  who  perhaps  enlarged 
the  furniture  of  the  R'  man  tongue  more  tlian  any  ore 
perfon  befidcs,  appears  always  very  caulitms  how  he 
Introduces  any  thing  new,  and  generally  gives  notice 
of  it  when  he  attempts  it,  as  appears  in  many  inftan- 
ces  fcattered  through  his  works.  AVhat  bounds  we 
are  now  to  fix  to  the  puiity  of  the  Latin  tongue  in 
the  ufe  of  it,  the  learned  are  not  well  agreed.  It  is  cer- 
tain, our  furniture  is  much  lefs  than  when  it  was  a  li- 
ving language,  and  therefore  the  greater  liberty  muft 
of  neceftity  be  fometimes  taken.  So  that  their  cpi- 
nion  feems  not  unadvifeable,  who  dire<5t  us  to  make 
choice  principally  of  what  we  are  furniftied  witli  from 
the  writers  of  the  Auguftan  age  ;  and,  where  we  can- 
not be  fupplied  from  them,  to  make  ufe  of  fuch  au- 
thors as  lived  neareft  to  them,  either  before  or  fince; 
And  as  to  our  own  tongue,  it  is  certainly  prudent  to 
be  as  careful  how  we  admit  any  thing  into  it  that  is 
uncouth  or  difagreeable  to  its  genius,  as  the  ancient 
Romans  were  into  theirs  ;  for  the  perfeftion  of  a  lan- 
guage does  in  a  great  meafure  coniift  in  a  certain  ana- 
logy and  harmony  running  through  the  whole,  by 
which  it  may  be  capable  of  being  brought  to  a  tiand- 
ard. 

But  befides  thofe  things  already  menllored,  any  mi- 
ftake  in  the  fenfe  of  words,  or  their  conftruftion,  is  op- 
pofed  to  purity.  For  to  fpeak  purely,  is  to  fpeak 
corredlly.  And  fuch  is  the  nature  of  thefe  faults  in 
elocution,  that  they  are  often  not  fo  eafy  to  be  obfer- 
ved by  hearing  as  by  reading.  Whence  it  is,  that 
many  perfons  are  thought  to  fpeak  better  than  they 
write  ;  for  while  they  are  fpeaking,  many  flips  and  in- 
accuracies efcape  difregarded,  which  in  reading  would 
prefently  appear.  And  this  is  more  efpecially  the  cafe: 
of  perfons  unacquainted  with  arts  and  literature  ;  who, 
by  the  afflftance  of  a  lively  fancy  and  flow  of  words, 
often  fpeak  with  great  eafe  and  freedom,  and  by  that 
means  pleafe  the  ear ;  when,  at  the  fame  time,  what 
they  fay,  would  not  fo  well  bear  reading. 

We  fliall  onl^add,  that  a  diftindion  ought  likcwife 
to  be  made  between  a  poetic  diiflion  and  that  of  proib 
writers.  For  poets  in  all  languages  have  a  fort  of  pe- 
culiar dialed,  and  take  greater  liberties,  not  only  in 
their  figures,  but  alfo  in  their  choice  and  difpofition  of 
words ;  fo  that  what  is  a  beauty  in  them  would  often 
appear  unnatural  and  affefted  in  profe. 

§  2.     Of  PerfpUuliy.  43 

T,  11  •  ,-n  1       •     P'rfp'cui'y 

PERSPICUITY,  as  well  as  piinty,  confifts  partly  m  explained 

fingk  'words,  and  partly  in  their  conJlruB'ion.  and  iUu- 

I.   As  ftrated. 
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As  tnflngle 
wurds. 


Tart  in. 

Elocution.  I.  As  \.o  fr.^l:  luorils,  thofe  arc  generally  ck-arell 
and  bed  undcrllood  which  are  uled  in  their  proper 
fenfe.  But  it  requires  no  fm;dl  attention  and  (kill  to 
be  well  acquainted  \vlih  the  force  and  propriety  of 
words  ;  which  ought  to  be  duly  regarded,  lince  the 
perfpicuity  of  a  difcourfe  depends  io  much  upon  it. 
Csfar  fecms  plainly  to  liave  been  of  this  mind,  when 
he  tells  us,  "  The  foundation  of  eloquence  confilh  in 
the  choice  of  words."  It  may  not  be  amifs,  therefore, 
to  lay  down  fome  few  obfervations,  by  which  the  dif- 

Itinifl  notions  of  words   and  their  peculiar  force  may 
\  more  eafily  be  perceived.     All  W'ordsmay  be  divided 

;  into  proper  words  and  ttop-.s.     Thofe  are  called  proper 

luoi-ds,  which  are  expjelfed  ia  their  proper  and  ufual 
fenfe.  And  tropes  are  fuch  words  as  are  applied  to 
fome  other  thing  than  what  they  properly  denote, 
by  reafon  of  fome  fimilitude,  relation,  or  contrariety 
between  the  two  things.  So,  when  a  fubtle  artful  man 
is  called  -a  fix,  the  reafon  of  the  name  is  founded  in  a 
fimllitude  of  qualities,  if  we  fay,  Cicero  ivill  altuays 
live,  meaning  /;/)■  ivorks,  the  caufe  is  transferred  to  the 
effcft.  And  when  we  are  told,  Ccifar  conquered  the 
Gnvh,  we  underftand  that  he  did  it  with  the  affiftance 
of  his  army  ;  where  a  part  is  put  for  the  whole,  from 
tlie  relation  between  them.  And  when  Cicero  calls 
Antony  a  jine  guard'ian  of  the  JIalc,  every  one  per- 
ceives he  means  the  contrary.  But  the  nature  and  ufe 
of  tropes  will  be  explained  more  fully  hereafter  in 
their  proper  place.  All  words  mud  at  firfl  have  had 
one  original  and  primary  fignification,  which,  ftriftly 
ipeaking,  may  be  called  their  proper  fenfi.  But  it 
fometimes  happens  through  length  of  time,  that  words 
lofe  their  original  fignification,  and  aifume  a  new  one, 
which  then  becomes  their  proper  fenfe.  So  hojlis  in 
the  Latin  tongue  at  firft  fignified  a  firanger;  but  af- 
terwards that  fenfe  of  the  word  was  entirely  laid  afide, 
and  it  was  ufed  to  denote  a  puhl'ic  enemy.  And  in  our 
language,  it  is  well  known,  that  the  word  Ina-ve  an- 
ciently fignified  a.fervant.  The  reafon  of  the  change 
feems  to  be  much  the  fame,  as  in  that  of  the  Latin 
word  latro;  which  firft  fignified  a  foldier,  but  after- 
wards a  robber.  Befides,  in  all  languages  it  has  fre- 
quently happened,  that  many  words  have  gradually 
varied  from  their  firft  fenfe  to  others  fomewhat  diffe- 
rent ;  which  may,  notwithftanding,  all  of  them,  when 
rightly  applied,  be  looked  t-pon  as  proper.  Nay,  in 
procefs  of  time,  it  is  often  difficult  to  fay  which  is  the 
original,  or  moft  proper  fenfe.  Again,  fometimes  two 
or  more  words  may  appear  to  have  the  fame  fignifi- 
cation with  each  other,  and  may  therefore  be  ufed  in- 
diiFerently;  unlefs  the  beauty  of  the  period,  or  fome 
other  particular  reafon,  determine  to  the  choice  of  one 
rather  than  another.  Of  this  kind  are  the  words  enfis 
and  gladhij  in  the  Latin  tongue  ;  and  in  ours,  pity  and 
campajfion.  And  there  are  oth-r  woids  ot  fo  near  an 
affinity  to  each  other,  or  atleaft  appear  fo  from  vulgar 
ufe,  that  they  are  commonly  thought  to  be  fynony- 
TOOUS.  Such  are  the  words  mcnyi  and />//)' ;  though 
mercy  in  its  ftrifl  fenfe  is  excrcifed  towards  an  offen- 
der, and  pity  refpeifls  one  in  diftrefs.  As  this  pecu- 
liar force  and  diftindlion  of  words  is  carefully  to  be 
attended  to,  fo  it  may  be  known  fevcral  ways.  Thus 
the  proper  fignification  of  fubftantives  may  be  feen 
by  their  application  to  other  fubftantives.     As  in  the 
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fo  a  cr'iniiiialy  and  pity  tu  one  ii:  d'Jlrefi,.  And  in  the  F-'«":"''"i- • 
like  manner,  verbs  are  diftir.guiJhcd,  by  being  Joined  ' 
to  fome  certain  nouns,  and  not  to  otliers.  So  a  [ler. 
fon  is  faid  to  commatid an  inferior ,10  ir.irsat  af-jperior,  and 
io  defire  an  equal.  Adjedives  alio,  which  denote  tlie 
properties  of  thintrs,  have  their  fignihcation  deter- 
mined by  thofe  fubjeds  to  which  they  im'ft  properly 
rel.-;te.  Tints  we  fay,  an  honrfl  mind,  and  a  healthful 
body;  a  luife  man,  and  a  fine  houfe.  Ancther  way  of 
diUinguifliing  the  propriety  of  words,  is  by  thtir  ufe 
in  gradations.  As  if  one  fliould  ix)'.  Hatreds,  grud-'fs, 
quarrels,  tumults,  fditions,  ivars,  fpring  from  unbrid!<d 
P'cjfions.  The  proper  fenfe  of  words  may  likewifc  be 
known  by  obferving  to  what  other  words  they  are  ei- 
ther oppofed,  or  ufed  as  equivalent.  So  in  that  p:if- 
fitge  of  Cicero,  where  he  fays,  "  I  cannot  perceive 
why  you  ihould  be  angry  with  me:  If  it  be  becaufc  I 
delend  him  wliom  you  accufc,  why  may  not  I  be  dif- 
pleafed  with  you  for  accufing  him  whom  I  defend? 
You  fay,  I  accufe  my  enemy  ;  and  I  fay,  I  defend  my 
friend."  Here  the  words  accufe  and  defend,  friind -And. 
enemy,  are  oppofed  ;  and  to  be  angry  and  difpLafd,  are 
ufed  as  terms  equivalent.  Laftly,  the  derivation  cf 
words  contributes  very  much  to  determine  their  true 
meaning.  Thus  becaufe  the  word  manners  comes  from 
the  word  man,  it  may  properly  be  applied  either  to 
that  or  any  other  put  for  it.  And  therefore  we  fay, 
the  inanntrs  of  men,  and  the  manners  cf  the  aje,  becaufe 
the  word  age  is  there  ufed  for  /he  men  of  the  age.  But 
if  we  apply  the  word  manners  to  any  other  animal,  ic 
is  a  trope.  By  thefe  and  fuch  liiie  obfervations  we 
may  perceive  the  proper  fenfe  and  peculiar  force  of 
words,  either  by  their  connexion  with  other  words, 
diftinflion  from  them,  oppofition  to  them,  equivalercy 
with  them,  or  derivation.  And  by  thus  fixing  their 
true  and  genuine  fignification,  we  (hall  eafily  fee  when 
they  become  tropes.  But  though  words,  when  taken 
in  their  proper  fignification,  generally  convey  the 
plaineft  and  cleareft  fenfe;  yet  fome  are  mere  forcible, 
fonorous,  or  beautiful,  than  others.  And  by  thefe  con- 
fiderations  we  muft  often  be  determined  in  our  choice 
of  them.  So  whether  we  fay,  he  got,  or  he  obtained, 
the  viHory,  the  fenfe  is  the  fame;  but  the  latter  is  more 
full  and  fonorous.  In  Latin,  tiineo  fignifies  I  fear ; 
/frt/Wo  is  more  full  and  figni.^cant;  <iTi\d  pertlmefo  mere 
fonorous  than  either  of  the  former.  The  Latin  and 
Greek  languages  have  much  the  advantage  of  curs  in 
this  refpecl,  by  reafon  of  their  compofitions ;  by  the 
help  of  which  they  can  often  exprefs  that  in  one  word 
for  which  we  are  obliged  to  put  two  words,  and  feme- 
times  more.  So  perttmeo  cannot  be  fully  expre.Ted  in 
our  language  by  one  word  ;  but  we  are  forced  to  join 
one  or  two  particles  to  the  verb,  to  convey  its  juft  idea, 
and  fa)',  /  gnady,  or  very  much  far :  and  yet  even 
then  we  fcarce  feem  to  reach  its  full  force.  As  to 
tropes,  though  generally  fpeaking  they  are  not  to  be 
chofen  where  plainnefs  and  peiipicuity  tf  expreilicn 
is  only  defigned,  and  proper  words  may  be  found  j  yet 
through  the  penury  of  all  language?,  the  ufe  rf  them, 
is  often  made  necelfary.  And  fome  ol  them,  efpecialiy 
metaphors,  which  are  taken  fr^m  the  fiir.ilitude  ot 
things,  may,  when  cuftomhasrendercdthc.il  famiiiar, 
be  confidered  as  proper  words,  and  ufed  in  their  ftead. 
Thus,  whether  we  fay,  I  fee  your  meaning,  or,  /  umUr- 


meatiing,  the  izT-k  is  equally  clear,  tliough 

t'l- 
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t\ocuticii.  the  latter  espretl'ion  is  proper,  ai'd  the  former  meta- 

" ^ phorical,  by  which  the  aftion  of  leeing  is  iraiisfcircJ 

trom  tlie  eyes  to  die  mind. 
A     ^\  11-    But  pcrfp'icuily  iirifes  not  only  from  a  choice 

c<,n(h-uc-  cf  /«.?/<'  'V'ordi,  but  likewife  from  tlie  coiijhuilhn 
t,on  ofl'en-of  ihem  in  feniences.  For  the  meaning  ot  all  the 
tciiccs.  woids  in  a  fenlence,  confiJered  by  themlelves,  may  bs 
very  plain  and  evident ;  and  yet  by  reafon  of  a  dilbr- 
derly  phicing  them,  or  cor.lufion  of  the  parts  the 
fcnfe  of  the  whole  may  be  reiy  dark  and  obfcure. 
Now  it  is  certain,  that  t!;e  molt  natural  order  is  the 
plaineft  ;  that  is,  when  both  the  words  and  parts  Dt  u 
fentence  are  fo  dil'pofed,  as  beft  agrees  with  their  mu- 
tual relation  and  dependence  upon  each  other.  And 
where  this  is  changed,  as  is  ufually  done,  efpecially 
in  the  ancient  languiiges,  for  the  greater  beauty  and 
harmony  cf  the  periods  ;  yet  due  regard  is  had  by  the 
beft  writers  to  the  evidence  and  perfpicuity  of  the  ex- 
prelllcn. 

But  to  f:t  this  fubjeft  in  a  clearer  light,  on  which  the 
perfeaion  of  language  fo  much  depends,  we  flrall  men- 
tion fonie  few  things  which  chiefly  occafrn  obfcurity  ; 
and  this  cither  with  refptft  to  fingle  words,  or  their 
conlbuiStion. 

And  tirll,  all  ambiguity  of  exprelTion  is  one  caufe 
of  obfcurity.  This  fometimes  arifes  from  the  dillerent 
fenfes  in  which  a  word  is  capable  of  being  taken.  So 
we  are  told,  that  upon  Cicero's  addrelling  himfelf  to 
Oflaviiis  Cxfar,  when  he  thought  himfelf  in  danger 
from  his  refcntment,  and  reminding  him  of  the  many 
fervices  he  had  done  him,  Oiflavius  replied,  He  came 
the  Iqfl  of  his  fr'umls.  But  there  was  a  dtfigned  am- 
biouity  \n  the  word  !ajf,  as  it  n;ight  either  refpeil  the 
time  of  his  ccming,  or  the  opinion  he  had  ot  his 
fiiendfliip.  And  this  ule  of  ambiguous  words  we  fome- 
times meet  with,  not  only  in  poetry,  v\here  the  turn 
and  wit  of  an  epigram  often  rells  upon  it ;  but  like- 
V. ife  iu  profc,  ei.her  foi  pleafantry  or  ridicule.  Thus 
Cicero  calls  Sextus  Clodius  the  I'l^ht  of  the  ler.ale ; 
which  is  a  compliment  he  pays  to  feveral  great  men, 
who  had  diitinguilhed  themfelves  by  their  public  fer- 
victs  to  their  country.  But  Sextus,  who  had  a  con- 
trary characlcr,  was  a  relation  of  P.  Clodius,  vi'hofe 
dead  body,  after  he  had  been  killed  by  Mdo,  he  car- 
ried in  a  tumultuous  manner  into  the  fenate-houfe,  and 
there  burnt  it  with  the  fenators  benches,  in  order  to 
inflame  the  populace  againft  Milo.  And  it  is  in  alln- 
lion  to  that  riotous  aflitn,  that  Cicero,  ufmg  this  am- 
biguous expreihon,  calls  him  the  li^ht  of  the  fenate.  In 
fuch  inftances,  therefore,  it  is  a  beauty,  and  not  the 
fault  we  ;;re  cautioning  againfl:  as  the  fame  thing  may 
be  either  good  or  bad  as  it  is  diiTerently  applied. — 
Though  even  in  fuch  defigned  ami  igaities,  where  one 
fenfe  is  aimed  at,  it  ought  to  be  lufficiently  plain, 
otherw  fe- they  lofe  their  intention.  And  in  all  ferious 
difct  urfes  they  ought  carefully  to  be  avoided.  But  ob- 
fcurity more  frequently  arifes  from  the  ambiguous  con- 
ftrui5li  n  cf  words,  which  renders  it  difficult  to  deter- 
mine in  what  fenfe  they  are  to  be  taken.  Quintiiian 
gives  us  this  example  pf  it  :  "  A  certain  man  ordered 
in  h's  wi.l,  that  his  htir  Ihould  ereft  for  him  a  llatue 
holding  a  fpear  made  of  gold."  A  queflion  arifes  here, 
of  ereat  conlequence  to  the  heir  from  the  ambiguity 
ot  the  expreffion,  whether  the  words  mai^e  of  gcU  are 
to  be  applied  to  tix Jaiue  or  ihe  Jj>ear ;  that  is,  whe- 
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ther  it  was  the  dclign  of  thi  teflator  by  this  appoint-  E'ocution. 
mei.t,  that  the  whole  Ifatuc,  or  only  the  fpear,  (hould  '       ' 

be  made  of  gold.  A  fmall  note  of  dillindii  n,  different- 
ly placed  between  the  paits  of  this  fentence,  would 
clear  up  the  doubt,  and  determine  the  ftnfe  either  way. 
For  if  one  coma  be  put  after  the  word  flalue,  and 
another  after  //•oir,  the  words  miiJe  of  gold  mud  be 
referred  to  the  llatue,  as  if  it  had  been  laid,  a  fa'.iu 
niaJe  of  go'cl,  holding  a  fp.ar.  But  if  there  be  only  the 
Hrrt  cummi  placed  ^.ittrflatue,  it  will  limit  tlie  words 
made  of  gol.l  to  thi //>.ar  otdy  ;  in  the  fame  fcnfe  as  if 
it  had  been  faid,  A  Jlatm  holding  a  golden  fp:ar.  And 
either  cf  thefe  ways  of  expreffion  would  in  this  caf^ 
have  been  preferable,  for  avoiding  the  ambiguity,  ac- 
cording to  the  intention  of  the  t.-ll  itor.  The  ancient 
heathen  oracles  were  generally  delivered  In  fuch  ambi- 
guous terms.  Which,  without  doubt,  were  f  >  con- 
trived on  purpofe,  that  thofe  who  gave  out  the  anfwers 
might  have  room  left  for  an  evafion.     See  Oracle. 

Again,  obfcurity  is  occafioned  either  by  too  fhort 
and  conftife  a  manner  of  Ipeaking,  or  by  fentcncer>  too 
long  and  prolix;  either  of  thefe  extremes  have  fome- 
times this  bad  conlequence.  We  find  an  inflarce  of 
the  former  in  Pliny  th;  elder,  wbeie  /peaking  of  hel- 
lebore, he  fays,  "  They  forbid  it  to  be  given  to  aged 
pcrfons  and  children,  and  lefs  to  women  than  men." 
The  verb  is  wanting  in  the  latter  part  of  the  fentence, 
and  1,'J's  to  women  than  men:  which  in  fuch  cafes  being 
ufually  fupplied  from  what  went  before,  would  here 
ffand  thus;  and  they  forhui  it  to  be  given  lefs  to 'women 
than  men.  But  this  is  direflly  contrary  to  the  fenfe  of 
the  writer,  whofe  meaning  is.  either  that  It  Is  ordered 
to  be  given  in  a  lefs  quantity  to  women  than  men,  or 
not  fo  frequently  to  women  as  men.  And  therefore 
the  word  order  is  here  to  be  fupplied,  which  being  of  a 
contrary  fignificaiion  to/wi/'ij',  expreifed  in  the  former 
part  of  the  fentence,  occafions  the  obfcurity.  That 
long  periods  are  often  attended  with  tlie  lame  ill  effect, 
muft  bs  fo  obvious  to  every  one's  experience,  that  it 
would  be  entirely  needlefs  to  produce  any  examples 
in  order  to  evince  the  truth  ot  it.  And  theretf  re  v.-e 
(hall  only  obferve,  that  the  beft  way  of  preventing  this 
feems  to  be  by  dividing  fuch  fentences  as  exceed  a  pro- 
per length  into  two  or  more  ;  wLIch  may  generally  be 
done  without  much  trouble. 

Another  caufe  of  obfcurity,  not  inferior  to  any  yet 
mentioned.  Is  parenthefts,  when  It  is  either  too  long  or 
too  frequent.  This  ot  Cicero,  In  his  cratlon  for  Syl- 
la,  is  longer  than  we  ufuilly  find  in  him  :  "  O  im- 
mortal gods !  (for  I  muft  attribute  to  you  what  is  your 
own  ;  nor  indeed  can  I  claim  fo  much  to  my  own  abi- 
lities as  to  have  been  able  ofmyfelf  to  gn  through  fo 
many,  fo  great,  fuch  d'fferent  affairs,  with  that  ex- 
pedition, in  that  b  ifterous  tempeft  of  the  ftate),  y  u 
inflamed  my  mind  widi  a  defire  to  fave  my  country." 
But  where  any  obfcurity  arifes  from  fuch  fentences, 
they  may  freqr.ently  be  remedied  by  much  the  fame 
means  as  was  juft  now  hinted  coiKerning  long  ard 
prolix  periods ;  that  is  by  feparating  the  parenthefis 
from  the  reft  of  the  fertence,  and  p'acing  It  either  be- 
fore or  after.  So  in  this  ftn'encc  of  Cicero,  the  pa- 
renthefis may  ftand  lalf,  in  tlie  following  maner : — 
"  O  immortal  god^ !  you  inflamed  my  mind  with  a 
defire  to  fave  my  country  :  for  I  m.uft  attribute  to  you 
what  is  your  own;  nor  Indeed  can  Iclaim  fomuch  to 

my 
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Elocution,  my  own  abilities,  a.i  to  have  been  ab'e  of  myfelf  to  ga 
"       "         through  Co  mdU)-,  fa  great,  fjch  diff.rciit  affairs,  with 
thut  expedition,  in  that  hoillerous  tempHft  of  tlie  ftate." 
This  order  of  the  fentcnce  is  very  [A.un,  and  kis  in- 
volved than  the  forniir. 
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Compofi- 
tion  de- 
fined  and 
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Chap.  II.     Of  Compoft'ion. 
Composition,  in   the  fenfe  it  is  here   ufed,  gives 


three,  confifting  of  oppofitc  pirf,  arc  ul!  comp->nnd- 
cd,  as  v/ill  appear  by  exprefTmg  them  at  length  in  the 
fcjllowing  manner:  /Imbiuon  h^s  befniycd  many  pcrfons 
into  deceit;  [that  is,  ambition]  has  b.trayed  tUm  lo  faj 
one  tlmix,  and  to  mean  amiler  ;  it  has  betrayed  than  to 
forndfrundjlvp  and  enmity,  not  upon  renfoii,  ht  ineriji ; 
and  It  has  betrayed  them  0  h:  more  careful  lo  appiar  hoiief}, 
than  really  to  le  [•:.  The  tliree  lalt  of  thefe  members, 
beginning  with  the  v/ords  it  betrays,  «:re  all  <.f  them 


rules  for  the  ftruflurc  of  fentences,  with  the  fcveral  compounded,  and  conful  of  two  oppofite  members  ; 

members,  words,  and  fyllablef,  ot  which  they  confift,  which  might  each  of  them  bs  exprcifcd  at  length  in 

in  fuoh  a  manner  as  may  beft  contribute  to  the  force,  the  fame  manner,  by  fupply'ng  the  ellipsis.     As,  Am- 

beauty,  and  evidence  of  the  whole.  bition  has  betrayed  many  p.rjons   to  fay  uie  th'nig,  and  it 

Compofition  confills  of  four  parts,   which  rhetori-  has  betrayed  them  to  m:an  an-tth:r.     And  fo  of  the  re.1. 

cians  call    period,    order,  junaure,    and  number.     The  From  this  inflance  we  fee  how  much  is  left  to  be  fup- 

firft  of  thefe  treats  of  the  ftruiture  of  fentences;  the  pli«d  by  the  mind  in  all  difcourfc,  which  it  cxprelTed 

fecond,  of  the  parts  of  fentences,  which  are  words  and  would  both  dellroy  its  harmony  and  render  it  exceed- 

members;  and  the   two  laft,  of  the  parts  of  words,  '"g'y  tedious.     But  ftill  regard  mull  be  Jiad  to  that 


which  are  letters  and  fyllables.  For  all  articulate 
founds,  and  even  the  moil  minute  parts  of  language, 
come  under  the  cognizance  of  oratory. 

§  I.     Of  Period. 
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which  is  omitted,  fo  as  to  render  what  is  faid  confi.lent 
with  it  ;  otherwife  there  can  be  no  propi  iety  in  what  is 
fpoken.  Nor  can  the  members  of  a  f^ntcnce  be  diftin- 
guilhed  and  duly  ranged  in  tlieir  proper  order,  without 
this.     But  to  proceed  :   Some  fentences  confifl  eiiher 


In  every  fentence  or  propofition,  fomething  is  faid  v.hoUy,  or  in  part,  of  fuch  members  as  contain  in  them 

of  fomething.     'I'hat  of  which  fomething  is  faid,  logi-  two  or  more  compound  ones,  which   may  therefore 

cians  call  the  fubjefl,  and  that  which  is  faid  of  it,  the  for  diftini!tion's  fake,  be  called  dero-npound  mr??ihers. 

predicate  :  but  in  grammatical  terms,  the  former  is  a  Of  this  kind  is  that  of  Cicero,  in  his  defence  of  Milo  : 

noun  fubflantive  of  the  nominative   cafe,  and  the  latter  "  Great  is  the  force  of  conicience,  great  either  way  : 

a  finite  verb,  denoting  affirmation,  and  fome   ftate  of  that  thofe  pcrfons  are  not  afraid  who  have  comm'tted. 

being,  afting,  or  fuffering.     Thefe  two  parts  may  of  no  offence  ;  and  thofe  who  have  offended  always  think 


themfelves  conftilute  a  fentence :  As  when  we  fay, 
The  fun  fliin'^s,  or  The  clock  firikes,  the  wordyi.n  and 
clock  are  die  fubjefl  in  thefe  expreQions,_/7:7ini'j-  a.ndflrlies 
imply  each  the  copula  and  predicate.  Mod  common- 
ly, however,  the  noun  and  the  verb  are  accompanied 
with  otlier  words,  which  in  grammatical  conflrudion 
are  laid  either  to  be  conne<5led  with  or  to  depend  up- 
on them  ;  but  in  a  logical  confideration  they  denote 
fome  property  or  circumllance  relating  to  them.     As 


punifhment  prefent  before  their  eyes."  The  latter 
member  of  this  fentence,  which  begins  with  the  word 
that,  contains  in  it  two  compound  members,  which  re- 
prefent  the  different  ftate  of  mind  between  innocent 
and  guilty  perf )ns.  And  it  is  in  the  proper  dilfinflion 
and  feparation  of  the  members  in  fuch  complex  fen- 
tences, that  the  art  of  pointing  chiefly  confills.  For 
the  principal  ufe  of  a  comma  is  to  divide  the  fimple 
members,  a  f'micolon  the  compound  ones,  a  colon  fuch 


in  the   following  fentence  :  A  good  man  loves  virtue  for  as  are  decompounded,  and  a  period  the  whcle  from  the 

itfelf.     The    fubjeifl  of    this  fentence  is  a  good  man  ;  following  fentence.     We  mention  this  the  rather,  to 

and  the  predicate,  or  thing  affirmed  of  him,  that  he  Ihow  the  different  acceptation  of  thefe  terms  by  gram- 
loves  virtue  for  i'Jelf.     But  the  two  principal  or  necef-  '  ^  "'"   *  ~'  '''  '      "   "     ' 


lary  words,  on  which  all  the  reft  depend,  are  man  and 
loves.  Now  a  fimple  fentence  confills  of  tine  fuch 
noun  and  verb,  with  whatever  elfe  is  joined  to  either  or 
both  of  them.  And  a  compound  fentence  contains 
two  or  more  of  them  ;  and  may  be  divided  into  {<'•  many 
dillinifl  propofitions,  as  there  are  fuch  nouns  and  verbs, 
either  exprelfed  or  underftood.  So  in  the  following 
fentence.    Compliance  gains  friends,    but  truth  procures 


marians,  from  that  of  the  ancient  wnlers  upon  ora- 
tory. For  thefe  latter  apply  them  to  the  fenfe,  and 
not  to  any  points  of  diftin<ftion.  A  very  fhort  mem- 
ber, whether  fimple  or  compound,  with  them  is  a 
comma,  and  a  longer  a  colon  ;  for  ihcy  have  no  fuch 
term  as  a  femicolon.  Befides,  they  call  a  very  lliort 
fentence,  whether  fimple  or  compound,  a  co-nna,  and 
one  of  fome  what  a  greater  length,  a  colm.  And  there- 
fore, if  a  perfon  e.xpreffed  himfelf  eiLher  of  thefe  ways 


hatred,  there  are  two  members,  each  of  which  contains  in  any  confiderable  number  of  fentences  together,  he 
init  anentire  pn.ipofition.  Ycx,  Compliance  gains  friends  was  faid  to  fpeak  by  comma;  or  colons.  But  a  fen- 
is  one  complete  fentence,  and  Truth  procures  hatted  \%  tence  containing  more  words  than  willconlill  with 
another;  which  are  connected  into  one  compound  fen-  either  of  thefe  terms,  they  ca'l  a  fimple  peiiod  ;  the 
tence  by  the  particle  lut.  Moreover,  it  frequently  leall  compound  period  with  them  requiring  tlie  length 
happens,  that  compound  fentences  are  made  up  of  fuch  of  two  colons.  However,  this  way  of  denominating 
parts  or  members,  fome  if  not  all  of  which  are  them-  fentences  and  the  parts  of  them,  rather  from  their 
i'elves  compounded,  and  contain  in  them  two  or  more  length  than  the  nature  of  them,  appearing  not  fo  fu't- 
fimple  members.     Such  is  ihatof  Sallull :  "  Ambition  able,  we  have  chofen  rather  to  make  ufe  of  the  terms 

fmp'e  and  cimpound  meml:rs  ;  and  to  call  all  thofe  cow- 


has  betrayed  many  pcrfons  into  deceit ;  to  lay  one 
thing,  and  to  mean  another;  to  found  Irlendihip  and 
enmity,  n.^t  upm  reafon,  but  interell  ;  and  to  be  more 
careful  to  appear  honelt,  than  really  to  be  fo."     This 


pKind  periods,  which  contain  two  or  more   men.bers, 


whither  fimple  cr  compound. 

But  to  proceed  :    Sentences,  with  refpecl  to  their 
fentence  confills  of  four  members;  the  lall  of  which    form  or  compofition,  are  dillinguilhed  into  two  forts» 

2  called 
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Elocuticn.   calitJ  by   Cicero   tia^i>,    "  firaight   nr  direct  ;"    mid 

-' contortn,    "  bent  or  winding."      By   the  iornier    are 

meant  thofe  \Ohofc  nieir.b:rs  follow  €ach  other  in  a  di- 
rcift  order,  without  any  inflddion  ;  and  by  the  latter, 
thofe  which  ftridly  (peaking  are  called  periods.  For 
KTiftiSi^  in  Greek  figniflcs  a  circuii  or  circle.  And  fo 
the  Latins  call  it  cU\uitus  and  luiibi^tts.  By  which  both 
of  them  mean  a  ientence  conlilting  of  correfpondcnt 
pait^',  fu  framed,  that  the  voice  in  pioncunciiig  them 
n;ay  have  a  prrper  elevation  and  cadency,  and  dillin- 
guifli  thtm  by  its  inflexion  ;  and  as  the  latter  part 
returns  back,  and  unites  with  the  farmer,  the  period, 
li!.e  a  circle,  furrounds  and  ii;clofcs  the  whole  fenfe. 
This  elevation  of  tJie  voice  in  the  foimer  part  of  the 
period,  is  by  the  Greeks  called  vfimini,  and  by  the 
Latins  prop'fi'.'w  ;  and  the  deprefllon  of  it  in  the  lat- 
ter part,  by  the  one  amJio-i;,  and  by  the  othpr  red- 
ditio. 

Now  as  fimple  fentences  have  not  thefe  correfpon- 
dcnt parts,  which  require  any  inflexion  of  the  voice  ; 
nor  a  circular  form,  by  reafon  of  their  brevity  ;  they 
are  not  properly  period-,  in  the  fliid  fenfe  of  the 
word:  though  in  common  fpeech,  xhs  worA^ fenle?ice 
and  periad  are  often  ufed  as  equivalent  terms.  Thus, 
if  we  fay,  Gtrurous  m'mds  are  incited  to  the  performance 
cf  noble  expiBils  from  motives  of  glory  ;  here  is  no  di- 
itindion  of  parts,  nor  infledtion  of  the  voice  in  this 
fentence.  And  indeed  there  is  not  any  thing  wliich 
relates  to  the  flruiflure  of  thefe  fentences,  but  what 
will  more  properly  be  taken  notice  of  in  the  feccnd 
part  of  confofition,  which  is  order. 

And  as  to  thofe  compound  fentences,  whofe  mem- 
bers follow  each  other  in  a  direfl  order,  without  any 
infltdiou,  there  is  little  art  required  in  their  compo- 
sition. We  Ihall  produce  one  example  of  this  kind 
from  Cicero:  ''Natural  reafon  inclines  men  to  mu- 
tual converfe  and  fociety  ;  and  implants  in  item  a 
llrc'ng  affedlion  fcr  thofe  who  fpring  from  them  ;  and 
excites  them  to  form  communities,  and  join  in  public 
alftmblies  ;  and,  tor  thefe  ends,  to  endeavour  to  pro- 
cure both  the  neceflaries  and  conveniences  of  life  ;  and 
that  net  for  thcmfelves  only,  butlikewife  for  their  wives, 
children,  and  others  who  are  dear  to  them,  and  have 
a  right  to  their  affiftance."  Here  are  five  lliort  mem- 
bers in  this  fentence,  placed  in  a  feries,  without  any 
inflection  of  the  parts,  or  orbit  of  the  whole.  And  as 
■fuch  fentences  have  no  other  boundary  but  the  conclu- 
fion  of  the  fenfe,  fuited  to  the  breath  of  the  fpeaker, 
he  may  either  contrad  or  lengthen  them  at  pleafure, 
without  ( fferding  the  ear.  So,  ihould  the  fentence 
■  laft  mentioned  conclude  with  the  firft  member  in  this 
manner,  Natural  rcajon  incline-  men  to  mutual  con- 
•vcrf  a:id fociety  ;  the  fenfe  would  be  pcrfefl,  and  the 
ear  (alisfiej.  The  cafe  would  be  the  fame  at  the  end 
of  the  fccord  member,  thus  :  Natural  reafon  inclines 
men  lo  nnilnal  converfe  and  Jocie!y,  and  implants  in  them 
^J^'''^i  offitionfor  thofe  ':vho  fpr:n'^  from  them.  And 
the  like  m;iy  be  fiid  ot  the  reft.  Since  fuch  fentences 
therefore  may  be  thus  1  mited  at  pleafure,  it  feems 
more  convenient  both  fur  the  Ipeaker  and  hearers  to 
confine  them  to  a  mot-'erate  length. 

But  bccanfe  the  principal  art  relating  to  this  part 
cf  cornpofition  lies  in  the  frame  and  ftrufture  of  fuch 
compound  fenter.ces  as  are  properly  called  psrtjds,  we 
fliall  treat  upon  thefe  fomewha.  more  largely.     In  the 


formation  of  thefe  periods,  two  things  are  chiefly  to  l^lotution. 
be  regarded  ;  xXmx  length,  ■ind  cadency.     As  the  length         ><— — ^ 
ought  to  be  fuited  to  the  breadth  of  the  fpeaker,  the 
ancient  rhetoricians  fcarce  admit  of  more  than  four 
colons ;  by  which  we  may  here  iinderftand  compound 
members  of  a  moderate  fize,  which  v.  ill  be  generally 
iound  a  fuital'e  and  propoilicnate length.     For  to  ex- 
tend them  faithcr  than  the  voice  can  well  manage  mud 
be  palnliil  to  the  fpeaker,  and  of  conlequencc   unplea- 
fant  to  the  hearers.     As  to  the  cadency,  what  Cicero 
has  obferved,  is   found   true  by  experience,  that  the 
ears  judge  what  is  full  and  v/hat  is  deficient ;  and  di- 
reiff  us  to  fill  up  our  periods,  that  nothing  be  want- 
ing of  what  they  expeft.     When  the  voice  is  raifed 
at  the  beginning  of  a  fentence,  they   are   in  fufpence 
till  it  be  finiPned  ;  and  are  pleafed  with  a  full  and  juft 
cadency,  but  are   fenlible  of  any  defeift,  and  are  dif- 
pleafed  with  redundancy.     Therefore  care  muft  be  Ui- 
ken  that  periods  be  neither  deficient,  and  as  it  were 
maimed,  that  is,  that  they  do  not  drop  before  their 
time,  and  defraud  the  ears  of  what  fetmed  to  be  pro- 
mifed  them  ;  nor,  on  the  otlier  hand,  otfend  them  by 
too  long  Hnd  immoderate  excurfions.     This  rife  and 
cadency  of  the  voice  in  pronunciation,  depend  on  the 
nature  and  fituation  of  the  members,  as  we  fhall  en- 
deavour to  Ihow  by  particular  inft;ances ;  in  the  expli- 
cation of  which,  by  the  word  tnembcrs,  are  to  be  un- 
derftoodfuchas  are  uncompotinded.  In  a  period  of  two 
members,  the  turn  of  the  voice  begins  witli  the  latter 
member.     Of  this  kind  is  the  following   fentence  of 
Cicero:  "If  impudence  prevailed  as  much  in  the  fo- 
rum   and  courts  of  jutlice,    as  infolenoe  does  in  the 
country  atid  plates  ot  lefs  refort ;  AulusCacina  would 
fubmit  as  much  to  the  impudence  of  Sextus  Ebutius  in 
this  caufe,  as  he  did  bef^re  to  his  infoleiice  when  af- 
faulted  by  him."     Here  the  cadency  begins  at  the 
words  Aulus  Ca-cina.     If  a  fentence  confifl  of  three 
menibers,  the  inHedtion  is  beft  made  at  the  end  of  the 
fecond  member  :  for  if  it  begin  immediately  after  the 
firft,  the  voice  will  be  either  apt  to  fink  too  low,  and 
not  to  be'  heard,  before  it  reach  the  end  ;  or  elfe  be  pre- 
cipitated, in   order  to   prevent  it.     Cicero  begins  his 
crat  on  for  Milo  with  a  fentence  of  this  form  :   "  Al- 
though I  fear,  it  may  be  a  (hame  to  be  dilmayed  at 
the  entrance  of  my  difcourfe  in  defence  of  a  moft  va- 
liant man  ;  and  that  it  nowife  becomes  me,  while  Mi- 
1")  is  more  concerned  for  the  fafety  of  the  ftate  than  for 
himfelf,  not  to  fliow  the  fame  greatnefs  of  mind  in  his 
behalf:  yet  this  new  form  cf  profecution  terrifies  my 
eyes,  which,  whatever  way  they  turn,  want  the  an- 
cient cuftoni  of  the  forum,  and  former    manner  of 
trials."     Here  the   cadency   beginning   at  the  third 
member  with  the  word  j(/,  makes  a  proper  divifion  of 
the  fentence,  and  eafy  for  the  fpeaker.     But  a  period 
of  four  members  is  reckoned  the  moft  complete  and 
perfect,  where  the    infteftion    begins  at  the    middle, 
that  is,  with  the  third   member.     Nor  is  it  the  fame 
cafe  here,  as  if,  in  a  fentence  of  three  members,  the 
cadency  be  made  at  the  fecond.     For  in  proportion  to 
the  time  of  raifing  the  voice  may  the  fpace  be  alloiv- 
ed  for  its  finking.     The  follov.'ing  fentence  ot  Cicero 
gives  us  an  inftance  ot  this,  where   he  Ipeaks  to  his 
fon:  "   Althotigh,  Ion  Mark,  liaving   now  been  an 
hearer  of  Cratippus  for  a  year,  and  this  at  Athens, 
you  ought  to  abound  in  the  precepts  and  doflrioes  of 

philofcphy. 
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lilonition  philofophy,  by  reafoix   of  thj   great  charadler  both  ot     of  Ifocralcs,  conlain  the  fiibjefl  of  this  fbntence,  with    Elociition 
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your  initniiftor  and  the  city ;  one  of  which  can  fur- 
nifh  you  with  knmvledgi-,  and  the  other  with  ex- 
aniples :  yet,  as  I  always  to  my  advantage  joined  the 
Latin  tongue  wiih  ihe  Greeic,  and  have  done  it  not 
only  in  oratory,  but  likewife  in  phiinfophy  ;  1  thinic 
you  on;.ht  to  do  the  lame,  that  you  may  be  equally 
convcrlant  ia  both  languages."  The  turn  in  t'-.is  pe- 
riod begins  at  the  word  r'/;  which  llandnig  near  the 
middle,  the  voice  is  railed  to  that  pitch  in  pronoun- 


what  relates  to  it ;  and  all  thofe  wliirh  follow,  exc't'fd 
Ariflidk  to  the  proJilJion  of  oriitory,  make  up  the  predi- 
cate and  its  dependants.  And  in  belli  pirts  each  word 
grammatically  confidered  llaiids  in  its  proptr  order  of 
conftruflion.  And  this  fcems  agreeable  to  the  natu- 
ral way  of  conveying  our  thoughts,  which  leads  us 
firft  to  exprcfs  the  fubje-ft  or  thing  of  which  Come  other 
thing  is  faid,  before  the  predicate  or  that  which  is  faid 
concern'ng  it ;  and  with  refpcfl  to  both,  as  every  idea 
cing  the  former  part,  as  to  admit  of  a  gradual  caden-     Jucceeds  another  in  the  order  of  our  conceptions,  to 

range    it   in  the  fame  order  when  we  communicate 
them  to  others.     Our  language  in  the  general  keeps 


cy,  without  beii.g  loll;  before  the  conclulion  ot  the 
fentence.  But  where  the  fenfe  does  not  fuit  with  this 
divifion  at  the  entrance  upon  the  third  memlier,  it  is 
bell  made  at  the  fourth.  Such  is  the  following  fen- 
tence of  Cicero  :  "  If  I  have  any  genius,  which  I 
am  fenfible  is  very  fmall :  or  any  readinefs  in  fpeak- 
ing,  wherein  I  do  not  deny  but  I  have  been  much 
converfant;  or  any  Ikill  in  .'ratory,  from  an  acquaint- 
ance with  the  bell  arts,  to  which  1  confefs  I  have  been 
always  inclined:  no  one  has  a  better  riglit  to  demand 
of  me  the  fruit  of  a!l  thefe  things,  than  this  Aulas 
Lxcinius."  The  cadency  oi'  this  fentence  does  not 
begin  till  the  words  no  on';  yet  it  ends  hanJfomely, 
and  without  difappointing  the  ear.  Though  indeed 
tlie  three  lirft  members  having  each  of  them  an  inflec- 
tion, check  the  elevation  ot  the  voice,  and  by  that  va- 
riety in  the  pr(.nitnciation  add  to  the  harmony  of  the 
fentence.  An  etpfality  of  the  members  lliould  like- 
wife  be  attended  to  in  the  compofition  of  a  period,  the 
better  to  adjuft  thl^  rile  and  e.idency.  And  for  this 
reafon,  in  fentences  of  three  members,  where  the  ca- 
dency begins  with  the  third  ;  or  in  thofe  of  four  mem- 
bers, wliere  it  begins  at  the  fourth  ;  it  promotes  the 
harmony  to  make  the  lall  membsrr  longell.  This  is 
properly  the  niture  of  rhetorical  periods,  which  when 
righ  ly  formed  have  both  an  equal  beauty  and  digni- 
ty in  their  compofition. 

But  as  all  difcourfe  is  made  up  of  diftinft  fenten- 
ces, and  whenever  we  exprefs  our  thoughts  it  is  in 
fome  of  the  forms  abovementioned  ;  to  the  ufe  of  ihem 


pretty  much  to  this  method.  But  in  one  thinsj  p;ir- 
t'cularly  it  recedes  from  it  ;  and  that  is,  ia  placing 
acijeiftives,  which  denote  the  propert'es  of  things,  be- 
fore their  fubllantives  or  fubjcft-,  whofe  projicrties 
they  are  :  As  when  it  is  faid,  E-vil  fommimical'ion  cor- 
riqls  good  niannen.  And  this  we  always  do,  except 
fomething  follows  which  depends  upon  the  aJjeftive. 
So  we  fay,  /A'  was  a  man  cmimnt  for  Lis  v:r/M:  not 
ail  eminent  man . 

Artificia!  order,  ns  it  refpeils  fimple  fentences,  has 
little  or  n"i  regard  to  the  natural  conftrudtion  of 
vvords  ;  but  difpofes  them  in  fuch  a  mannei  as  wi'l  be 
moft  agreeable  to  the  ear,  and  befl;  anfwer  the  defigu 
of  the  fpeaker.  The  Latins  take  a  much  greater  li- 
berty in  this  refpe<5l  than  we  do,  or  tlum  the  nature 
of  our  language  will  permit.  Qiiiniilian  fays,  it  ii 
befl  for  the  verb  to  ftand  lall,  when  there  is  no  parti- 
cular reafon  to  the  contrary.  And  he  gives  this  rea- 
fon for  it,  L'Caufc  the  force  of  the  f.nlence  lies  in  the  'verb. 
So  that,  according  to  h'm,  they  feein  to  have  had  this 
view  in  putting  the  verb  at  the  end  ;  that  as  the  v.'hok 
fentence  is  iinperfeft  without  the  verb,  the  mind  be- 
ing thus  held  in  fjfpenfe  might  receive  tlie  deeper  im- 
preffion  from  it  at  lall.  They  likewife  feparate  fuch 
woids  as  have  an  immediate  relation  between  them  or 
dependence  one  upon  another,  and  place  any  f'f  them 
iirft  or  laft  as  they  pleafe.  In  (hort,  their  order  feems 
in  a  manner  arbitrary,  if  it   does  not   break  in  upon 

But  moft 


is  notpromifcuous,  but  fuited  to  anfwer  different  de-    perfpicuity,  to  which  they  ufually  attend 

figns  in  fpeaking.     And  in  this  view  they  are  confider-    of  thefe    things   are   uni'uitable   to  the  genius  of  our 

ed  and  made  ufe  of  by  the  orator,  as  will  be  fliown    language.     One  might  fay  indeed,  Convince  him  you 


hereafter. 


§  2.      Of  Order. 


Bv  order,  rhetoricians  mean  tlie  placing  each  word 
and  member  of  a  fentence  in  fuch  a  manner  as  will 
moft  contribute  to  the  force,  beauty,  or  evidence  of 
the  whole. 

Order  is  of  two  kinds,  natural  and  arijiiat.  And 
each  of  thefe  may  be  confidered  with  refpcift  to  the 
parts  either  of  fimple  or  compound  fentences. 

As  to  fimple  fentences,  we  may  ca'.l  that  order  na- 


cannot;  mite  id  ot  faying,  Ton  cannot  convince  him: 
Or,  IViih  my  own  eyes  I fva  it;  for,  I fiiv  it  ivith  my 
oiun  eyes.  And  again :  In  proportion  to  the  inrrcnfe  of 
luxury  the  Roman  flate  declined;  tor.  The  Rzman  flats 
declined  in  proportion  to  the  increafe  of  luxury.  But  this 
inverfion  of  words  is  proper  in  Englllb  compofition 
only  when  it  gives  torte  to  the  exprelhon  ;  as  in  the 
higher  ftyle  it  often  does.  It  ferves  to  imprefs  known 
truths  upf  n  the  mind,  but  is  unnt  tor  communicating 
the  firil  principles  of  knowledge. 

As  to  compound  fentences,  that  is,  fuch  as  confift 


Av/-fl/,  when  all  the  words  in  a  fentence  are  fo  placed,  of  firo  or  more  members,  either  fimple  or  compound- 
as  they  are  counseled  with  or  follow  each  other  in  a  ed ;  what  relates  to  the  words  in  each  member  k-p:\- 
grammatical  contlru^ioi.  And  it  may  properly  rately  is  the  fame  as  in  fimple  fenteixes.  But  with 
enough  admit  of  this  name,  as  it  is  f  mnded  in  the  na-  regard  to  the  difpofition  of  the  feveral  members,  that 
ture  of  a  propofition,  and  the  relation  of  the  feveral  may  be  called  the  na'ural  order,  which  fo  places  them 
words  of  uhich  it  confiils  to  each  other.  This  we  as  they  mutually  depend  on  each  other.  Thus  the 
CApl.iined  in  the  laft  chapter,  and  iiluftrated  by  proper  antecedent  member  naturally  precedes  the  relative  ; 
examples;  and  fhall  theiefore  only  give  one  inftance  as  in  this  expre'dion.  Men  ere  apt  to  ftrffce  thnflves 
oi  it  here,  to  introduce  the  fubject  we  are  now  upon,  what  they  blame  in  others.  In  hypothetical  fentences 
And  it  is  this:  The  fame  rf  Ifcrates  excited  Arijlotle  to  the  condilional  member  naturally  tfaiids  firft.  Thus: 
the  profcfjion  of '.ratory.  Here  thefe  words,  the  fame  Jf  Socrates  li  a  rationed  cnUurc,  hi  is  avian.  That 
Vol.  Xill.  3  G                             member 
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E  edition,  rnemtjtr  wLicli  exprcffes  the  eftoiSl:  of  an  aftion  ni- 
'  v^— '  tii)-ii)ly  comes  liift  ;  as,  Though  yon  offer  evci-  fo  good 
reaf'ins,  you  tvHl  nut  firevail  ivilh  him.  The  like  may 
be  'aid  of  tiino,  with  regard  to  things  done  in  it ;  as 
The  Roman  ehquence  foon  declined,  ivhen  Cicero  iiKis  dead. 
And  to  name  no  more,  the  rfafon  of  a  thing  naturally 
follows  th:it  of  which  it  is  the  reaf  m  ;  as  thus:  A/l 
the  pkajares  of  life  mufi  be  uncsrlain,Jince  life  ifef  is  not 
fecurc. 

When  this  order  is  inverted,  it  may  be  (lyled  arti- 
fi:ial.  So  to  keep  to  the  inftances  already  given,  the 
two  members  in  the  firft  fentence  may  be  thus  invert- 
ed: Whiit  they  hlamc  in  others  men  aie  apt  to  forgive 
thcmf'vcs.  In  the  fecond,  in  this  manner  :  Socrates  is 
a  man,  if  he  be  a  raiional  creature.  In  the  third,  thus  : 
Toti  iv'itl  not  prevail  with  him,  though  yen  cffer  ever  fo 
good  rcafons.  And  fo  in  the  reft:  As,  li'h^n  Cicero 
iv.ns  dead,  the  Roman  eloq'/ence  foon  d;clinrd ;  a.Tid,  Si>:re 
hfe  ilfef  is  not  fecure,  all  the  plcffures  of  life  mufi  be  un- 
certain. The  variety  of  inverfirns  in  a  fentence  may 
generally  be  greater  or  lefs  in  proportion  to  the  num- 
ber of  its  members.  In  the  f  Rowing  fentence  of  Ci- 
cero, I  he  natural  order  fv.ems  to  be  this  :  If  ihcit  great- 
nefs  of?»indbe  loid  ofjuffice,  •which  fheu<s  if  If  in  dan- 
gers and  laho'.trs,  it  is  blameable.  Which  may  be  varied 
by  chanc;ing  the  place  of  the  firft  and  third  member, 
in  the  follnv;ing  mmner  :  That  greatnefs  of  mind  is 
b'amcalle  ivhich  fljo'ws  it f  If  in  danger's  and  lalours,  if  it 
nvant  jvflice.  Or  by  al'.ering  the  place  of  all  the  three 
members  thus:  That  great  n,fs  of  mind  is  blamcahle,  if  it 
le  vo'd  of  jujlice,  nvhich  fho-zt's  it f elf  in  dangers  and  la- 
lours.  But  oftentimes  one  member  may  be  included 
in  another,  as  in  the  inftance  here  given:  If  that  great- 
nefs  of  mind  which  fJjows  itflf  in  dang  rs  and  laleurs, 
be  void  ofjufiice,  it  is  blamcahle.  Here  the  relative  mem- 
ber is  included  in  the  conditional,  which  is  placed  firft, 
and  the  antecedent  m-mber  follows  both.  But  in  Ci- 
cero it  ftands  thus:  That  greatnefs  of  mind,  ivhich  flioivs 
itfelf  in  dangers  and  labours,  if  it  <v}ant  juflice,  is  blamc- 
ahle ;  where  the  re'ative  and  conditional  members  are 
both  included  in  the  antecedent  member.  The  La- 
tin tongue  commonly  admits  of  a  much  greater  va- 
riety in  the' tranfpofition  of  members,  as  well  as  in 
that  of  fingle  words,  than  fnits  wi\h  our  idiom.  In 
the  following  fentence  the  naturjl  order  is  much  pre- 
ferable, a-  it  beft  fuits  wi.h  the  proper  elevation  and 
cadency  of  the  voice  in  its  pronunciation :  /  am  ivil- 
ling  to  remit  all  that  is  p  fi,  provided  it  may  he  done  -wi.'h 
fafety.  But  (hould  we  invert  the  members,  and  fay, 
Providi  d  it  may  be  done  nvith  fafety,  I  am  tvilling  to  re- 
viit  all  that  is  pafl ;  the  harmony  of  the  cadency  would 
be  loft.  And  if  the  latter  member  be  included  in  the 
former,  the  alteration  will  ftill  be  worfe ;  as,  /  atn 
•willing,  provided  it  maf  he  done  iviih  fafety,  to  forgive  all 
that  i  ppfff  Here  the  inflciflion  of  the  voice  falls  up- 
on the  fame  member  as  before,  and  deftro;s  the  beau- 
ty of  the  period  by  its  elevation  afterwards.  Some 
fenteuces  admit  of  no  involuti;  n  of  their  m.embers. 
Such  are  thofe  vhofe  members  are  connedled  by  con- 
junftive  or  di^junflive  particles.  As,  Virtue  fumifliet 
the  mind  •■j.n'.h  the  iruefl  plcafurc  in  profperity,  aud  affords 
it  the  greatefl  comfjri  in  adverfily.  And,  A  •wife  man  is 
neither  elated  hy  prrfprrity,  nor  d prffid  by  adverjity.  And 
the  like  may  be  faid  of  thofe  where  the  latter  r^i^vsx- 
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ber  begins  with    fome  !]lali\'e  or   redditlve  particle.  Eloiution. 
As  ill  thefe  iuftancfs  :    Th-  chief  thing  to  be  rei;arded  in  ^ 

life  is  virtue,  for  all  other  things  a'-e  vain  and  uncirlain. 
And,  Though  fortune  is  altvayt  inonflant,  y  t  fhe  has 
many  votaries.  Neither  of  the  members  in  any  of 
thefe  ways  of  exprefiion,  and  fome  other?  which  might 
be  named,  can  be  included  one  in  the  other.  In  all 
the  examples  hitherto  given,  the  fentcnces  conf.ft  on. 
ly  of  fimplc  members  ;  and  indeed  compound  mem- 
bers are  not  fo  often  inverted,  nor  incl.ided  one  in 
another,  by  reafou  of  their  length.  Howsvcr,  we 
ihill  here  produce  one  inftance  of  each  :  lVh-:ever  con- 
fiders  the  uncert  linly  of  httmaii  affairs,  and  hoiu  frequent- 
ly the  greatefl  hfes  are  fruflrated ;  he  -will  fee  jujl  reafon 
to  he  alivays  on  his  guard,  and  not  flace  too  much  depen- 
d-nre  upm  things  fo  precarious.  This  fentence  confifts  of 
two  compound  mem!)ers,  which  here  ftand  in  their  na- 
tural order,  but  may  be  thus  inverted  :  He  tvill fee  jtifl 
reafon  to  be  a'^ways  on  his  guard,  and  not  place  too  much 
dependence  on  things  fo  precarious  ;  ivhoev  r  canfiders  the 
uncertainty  of  human  affairs  and  hozu  often  the  greatejt 
hopes  are  friflra!ed.  In  the  toUowiTig  fentence  one 
compound  member  Is  included  in  another:  Let  us  not 
conclude  ivhile  dan'j^ers  are  at  a  dijtanee,  and  do  not  im- 
mediately approach  us,  that  'we  are  fecure ;  unl'fs  •use  uje 
all  neceffary  prccauti'in  to  prevent  th.7U.  Here  the  na- 
tural order  would  be  :  I'/hlle  dangers  are  at  a  defiance, 
and  do  not  immediatel  ■  approach  us  ;  let  us  not  conclude, 
that  ive  are  jccure,  un'efs  lue  ufe  all nectffury  precaution  to 
prevent  them. 

But  there  are  fome  other  confiderations  relating  to 
order,  which,  being  taken  from  the  nature  of  things, 
equally  fuit  all  languages.  So,  in  amplifying,  there 
fliould  be  a  conftant  gradation  from  a  lefs  to  a  greater; 
as  when  Cicero  fay?.  Ambition  creates  hatred,  fiynefs, 
difcords,  fcdi'.ions,  and  -wars.  On  the  contrary,  in  ex- 
tenuating we  fhould  defcend  from  a  greater  to  a  lefs  ; 
as  if,  fpeaking  of  the  ancient  laws  of  Rome,  one  fhould 
fay.  They  •were  fo  far  from  fufferivg  a  Ro?nan  cili^en  to 
be  put  to  death,  that  they  •would  not  allo^w  him  to  be  luhipt, 
or  even  to  Le  bound.  In  conftituting  any  whole,  we 
put  the  parts  firft  ;  as.  Invention,  difpojition,  elocution, 
and  pronunciation,  make  up  the  art  of  oratory.  But  in  fe- 
parating  any  whole,  the  parts  follow  :  as,  The  art  of 
oratory  may  be  divided  into  thfe  four  parts ;  invention^ 
difpofition,  elocution,  and  pronunciation.  In  every  enu- 
meration care  muft  be  taken  not  to  mix  the  v.-hole 
with  the  parts ;  but  if  it  be  mentioned  at  all,  it  muft 
either  be  put  firft  or  laft.  So  it  would  be  wrong  ta 
f  ly.  He  •was  a  man  of  the  greatefl  prudence,  virtue, 
jujlice,  and  modefly:  for  tlie  word  virtue  here  contains 
in  it  the  other  three,  and  therefore  fliould  not  be  in- 
ferted  among  them.     See  Language,  n°  17. 

(J  3.    Of  JunRure  and  Number, 

QuiNTiLiAN,  fpeaking  of  compofition,  reprefents 
a  dilcourfc  as  very  happy  in  tliat  refpeft,  when  the 
ordtr,  junSure,  and  numler,  are  all  juft  and  proper. 
The  firft  of  tnefe  which  gives  rules  for  the  due  pla- 
cing of  the  words  and  members  of  a  fentence,  has 
been  already  explained.  We  now  proceed  to  the  other 
two,  which  relate  to  letters  and  fyllables  ;  the  former 
treating  of  tlieir  coiineflicn,  and  the  latter  of  their 
quantity. 

I.  As 
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The  na- 
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ufe  of 
juiidlure 
explained 
nnd  illu- 
ftratcd. 


1.  As  to  jun^urf.  A  due  attention  is  to  be  paid 
to  the  nature  of  the  vowels,  conibnants,  and  fyl- 
lables  in  the  conneftion  of  words,  with  regard  to  the 
found. 

As  to  the  fr/I,  wlien  a  word  ends  witii  a  vowel, 
and  the  next  begins  either  wnh  a  dilTerent  vowel,  or 
the  fame  repeated,  it  ufually  renders  the  pronuncia'.ion 
Iiollow  and  unplealant.  For,  as  Quintilian  has  juftly 
obferved,  "This  makes  a  chafin  in  the  f.ntence,  ar.d 
Hops  the  courfc  of  it."  For  there  mu(l  he  forne  paufe, 
in  order  to  pronounce  them  both,  orotherwife  the  found 
of  one  wdl  be  loft.  So,  for  inilancc,  in  pionouncing 
thefe  words,  //;e  oliiT  nVji,  unlefs  you  ftop  a  little  after 
the  word  tie,  the  found  of  1?  will  not  be  heard  ;  and  if 
it  is  dropt,  it  will  occafion  a  rougher  found,  from  the 
afpiration  of  ih  twice  repeated  fo  near  togeiier,  as 
t/j'  rjhcr  day.  Tlierefore  to  prevent  both  thefe  incon- 
veniences, we  ulually  fay,  t'  other  day.  But  the  dif- 
ferent confonants,  which  together  with  the  vowels 
make  up  thofe  lyllahles,  often  caufe  a  confiderablc  dif- 
fcicnce  in  the  pronunciation,  fo  as  to  render  it  more 
or  lefs  agreeable.  As,  if  we  fay,  he  overdid  it,  the 
wiirds  he  over  have  not  fo  harlli  a  found,  as  //v  other; 
though  fti'.l  they  require  fome  paule  to  keep  them  di- 
ftinft.  Befides,  fome  vowels  meet  more  amicably, 
and  admit  of  a  fofter  pronunciation,  than  others. 
Thofe  wliich  have  the  weakell  and  fmalleft  found, 
follow  bell  ;  becaufe  they  occalion  the  leaft  alteration 
•of  the  organ  in  forming  the  two  founds.  Such  are  e 
and  /■;  and  therefore,  without  any  chafm  in  the  found, 
or  hefitation  of  the  voice,  .we  fay,  he  is.  But  where 
the  aftinn  of  the  organs  is  gieater,  and  the  found 
ftronger,  the  pronunciation  is  more  difficult:  as  when 
we  f  ly,  til  a'  all.  For  here  is  a  contrary  motion  of  the 
lips,  which  are  firft  put  forward  in  ibunding  the  0,  and 
then  drawn  backward  to  pronounce  the  a;  and  there- 
fore the  found  is  much  foter  to  fay,  th'  every, '^htvt 
llieir  aiftion  is  lefs.  And  the  like  ill  effefl  commonly 
happens  from  the  repetition  of  the  fame  vowel  :  as  if 
wei3i.y,^o  on;  or, you  ufual'y  ti6i  thus.  There  is  a  con- 
Cdenible  diilerence  between  thefe  two  exprefllons,  in 
repeating  die  found  of  the  vowel,  and  where  either  of 
them  is  doubled  in  a  (ingle  word.  For  dien  the  fame 
fcnmd  only  is  protrailed  by  one  continued  motion  of 
the  organ  ;  as  in  the  v.'ords  gr^od,  and  deem.  But  here 
the  found  is  repeated  again  by  a  new  aflii^n  of  die  or- 
gan ;  which,  if  preeipitaLcJ,  obl'cures  the  found  of  one 
of  the  vowels;  and,  il  too  mucli  retar^:ed,  makes  a 
chidm  in  the  pronunciation  ;  either  of  which  is  un- 
plealant to  the  ear. 

But  as  the  coalition  t  f  two  vowels  occafions  an  hol- 
low and  obfcure  found,  fo  the  meeting  of  ibme  confo- 
raiits  renders  it  very  haifli  and  rough.  Thus  the 
words  king  Xerxes,  wnd  p:ddic goad,  when  fo  placed  have 
not  only  a  roughneis,  but  likewife  a  difficulty  in  their 
pronunciation,  fiom  the  contrary  uftion  of  the  lips; 
wliich  in  the  former  are  fitft  dra'in  back  and  then  for- 
ward, but  in  the  latter  the  contrary  way,  and  in  both 
ofthom  witli  fome  c.miiderable  tfirce.  But  this  may 
very  eafily  be  avoideci,  by  fayin.(,  with  a  little  altera- 
tiifU  in  the  words,  Xerxes  th:  k':i:\,  and  the  good  of  the 
public.  So  liLewile  the  words  ;//  Oinf-iny,  have  a  fufter 
found  than  h>d  company,  for  thi  fame  reafon.  To 
nuikiply  intlances  of  this  kind  feerns  unnecellkry,  whi;h 
fo  fiequently  occur  in  all  difcouiVcs. 
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The  repetition  of  the  fame  fyllable,  at  the  end  and 
beginning  of  words,  is  the  laft  thing  to  be  confidered. 
And  a  little  obfervati'U  will  convince  us,  that  where 
til's  happens,  it  generally  renders  thtf.und  eith.r  ton- 
fufcd  or  unpleafmt.  Cicero  was  often  rallied  on 
account  of  this  vcric  : 

0  fortunatain  tuitam  me  confule  Romam. 

Every  one  will  ealily  perceive  a  difagreeable  found  in 
tlie  following  expreli'ion  :  "A  man  many  timesdi.es 
that  unadviledly,  of  wliich  he  al'terwaids  repents." 
Tlie  chime  of  the  words  mart  many  both  feems  affec. 
ted,  and  di'fpleafes  ihe  ear.  But  this  will  foon  be  re- 
medied, if  we  feparate  thofe  two  words,  and  fay,  "  A 
man  does  that  many  times  unadvifedly." 

From  the  Jhort  account  here  given  of  this  part  of 
compofit'on,  it  is  cafy  to  perceive  what  things  are 
neceilary  tn  render  it  moft  complete  and  accurate; 
which  are  thefe  following.  If  a  word  end  with  a  vowel, 
the  next  ought  to  begin  with  a  coufoi.ant,  •  r  I'uch  a 
vowel  whofe  found  may  agree  well  with  the  former. 
But  it  a  word  conclude  w  ith  a  confonant,  either  a 
vowel  fliould  follow,  or  fuch  a  con.bnant  whofe  pro- 
nunciation will  fuit  with  it.  And  ladly,  the  fame 
fyllablc  ought  not  to  be  repeated  at  the  end  of  one 
word,  and  the  beginning  of  the  next.  It  has  been 
obferved  by  fome  critics,  that  the  f  llowino:  verfe  at 
the  beginning  of  Virgil's  .iEneid  has  all  thefe  pro- 
perties ; 

Arma  ■virumqiie  cano,  Trojae  qui  primus  ab  oris. 

Where  any  word  in  this  verfe  ends  widi  a  vowe',  the 
next  begins  with  a  confonant ;  and  where  any  one 
ends  with  a  confonant,  the  next  begins  with  a  vowel ; 
and  there  is  no  repetition  of  the  fame  found  through- 
out the  whole.  But  this  is  v/hat  rarely  happen;, 
efpecially  in  our  language,  which  abounds  with  confo- 
nants. And  vi'hat  Quinlilian  fays  of  the  coalition 
of  vowels,  in  treating  upon  this  fabjeft,  feems  ap- 
plicable to  the  whole.  "  This  (fays  he)  is  a  tiling 
not  m.uch  to  be  dreaded ;  and  I  know  not  whether  the 
ncgledl  of  it,  or  too  great  a  concern  about  it,  be 
worfe.  It  neceifarily  checks  the  vigour  of  the  mind, 
and  diverts  it  from  matters  of  greater  importance.  And 
therefore,  as  it  fhow^s  negligence  to  permit  it,  fo  to. 
be  in  conftant  fear  of  it  difcovers  a  low  genius."  This 
wiis  the  opinion  of  that  judicious  writer.  And  as 
thofe  things  cannot  always  he  atteided  to,  it  may  be 
fuilicient  to  avoid  them,  where  they  prove  very  oifen- 
five  to  the  ear,  and  it  may  b^  done  without  f  nia 
greater  inconvenience,  bo  in  this  fentence,  H.ne/lj 
is  ibcb J} policy,  tlie  coalilion  of  /  and  p  in  the  two  lall 
words  bejl  pol'cy  produces  a  roughnefs  in  their  pro- 
nunciation ;  but  as  the  e.xprtfru-n  is  (Irong,  and  can- 
!  ot  perhaps  be  well  altered  for  the  better,  the  found 
here  ought  to  give  way  to  thefenfc. 

II.   Number.     This    refpefts    the    quantity    of  frl- •j'],^'^.^. 
lables,  zi  JunBure  does  their  quality.      In  (he  Greek  ture  and 
and  Roman  la.iguages  every  fyll able  has  its  diftiacl  ifc  of 
quantity  ;  and  is  eitiier  long,  Ih  rt,  or  common  :  tv>o  ""m^'^''- 
or  moi  e  of  which  joined    together  in  a  certa'n  orckr 
make  a  foot,  and  a  determinate  number  of  thefe  in  a 
different  order  confiitute  their  feveral  forts  of  metre. 
Tliis  variety  of  ibunds  gives  a  much  greuer  harmony 
tu  their  poetry,  than  what  can  arife  only  ii-Qm   die 
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{i^t  of  the  ascent,  iuiJ  the  fimnitude  of  found  at  the 
end  of  two  verfcs,  whicli  chiefly  regulate  our  metre. 
And  although  their  profe  was  not  fo  coulined  with 
regard  to  the  feet,  either  as  to  the  kind  i  r  place  of 
theni,  as  their  metrical  compofitions;  yet  it  had  a  fort 
of  meafure,  more  efpecially  in  the  rife  ai.d  cadency  of 
their  periods.  This  they  call  rhelorkul  numisr.  And 
accordingly  the  antient  writers  upon  this  art  acquaint 
us  what  feet  are  bell  fuited  to  the  beginning,  middle, 
or  ccndufion  of  a  fentcnce.  Such  rules  are  not  ap- 
plicable to  our  language,  which  has  not  that  accurate 
diilinftion  of  quantity  in  its  fyllables.  For  we  are 
apt  to  confound  accent  with  quantity,  and  pronounce 
tiiofe  iyllables  longell  on  which  we  lay  the  accent, 
though  in  their  nature  they  are  not  fo.  As  in  the 
v,-ord  admtrahle,  wliere  none  hut  the  firft  fyllable  ad 
is  pronounced  long  ;  though  that  is  only  rendered  fo 
by  pofition,  and  the  two  following  are  fo  by  nature. 
And  again,  in  the  word  avarice,  we  found  the  firll  a 
long  for  the  fame  reafon,  and  the  fecund  fliort ;  con- 
trary to  the  nature  of  both  t\v-  fe  vowels.  However, 
we  Ihall  oiFer  a  few  things  that  may  be  of  fome  ufe  to 
modulate  our  periods  and  a  juft  their  cadency. 

A  threat  number  t  f  mor.ofyllables  do  not  ftand  well 
together.  Frr  as  there  ought  to  be  a  greater  dillance 
in\he  pronunciation  betwc:n  cne  word  and  another, 
than  between  the  '.yllables  of  the  fame  word;  fuch 
paufcs,  though  Ihort,  yet,  when  too  frequent,  make 
the  found  rough  and  uneven,  and  by  that  means  fpoil 
its  harmony.  And  this  may  feem  more  neceliary  to 
be  attended  to,  becaufe  the  Englifli  language  abounds 
fo  much  with  monofyllables.  On  the  contrary,  a  con- 
tinuation of  many  long  words  makes  a  fentence  move 
too  flow  and  heavily.  And  therefore  fuch  periods 
generally  run  beft,  which  have  a  proper  mixture  of 
words  of  d  different  length.  Befidcs,  as  every  word 
has  its  accent,  which  with  us  Hands  for  quantity,  a 
number  either  of  raonofyllables,  or  long  words,  cuming 
together,  to  far  abates  the  harmony,  as  it  lelfciis  the 
variety. 

Again  feveral  words  of  the  fame  ending  do  not 
ftand  well  together,  efpecially  where  the  accent  fails 
upon  the  fame  fyllable  in  each  of  them.  For  this 
creates  too  areata  jingle  by  the  fimilitude  ot  found; 
and  is  apt  to  diipleafe,  from  an  appearance  of  affec- 
tation. Of  this  kind  is  the  following  fentence :  AV 
tl'Jrig  is  more  ive'uame,  del'tghtfome,  or  ivho'cfume,  than 
refl  to  a  -Wiaried  man.  In  fuch  expreffions  therefore, 
if  the  order  of  the  words  cannot  well  be  altered, 
fome  other  word  fhould  be  fubftituted  in  the  room  of 
one  of  them  at  lead  to  dlverfify  the  found.  So  in 
the  example  here  given,  the  found  niigla  be  varied 
by  faying,  Koihiug  is  more  •vje'conie,  fkajant,  or  'whhle- 
fime. 

But  to  add  no  more,  if  a  fentence  end  with  a  mo- 
nofyllable,  it  is  a|it  to  hurt  the  cadency,  and  diiap- 
point  the  ear  ;  whsreas  words  of  a  mtiderate  length 
carry  a  greater  free  wi'h  them,  by  the  tuhiefs  ot 
their  found,  and  afford  the  ear  what  it  expefled.  And 
there  is  ore  fort  of  monofyllables  more  efpecially, 
which  never  ftand  well  at  the  conclufion  of  a  period, 
though  we  frequently  find  them  there;  and  thefe  are 
the  figns  of  caies.  Thus  we  fay,  Avarice  is  a  crime, 
•x-l-kh  -wife  nun  ar»  too  oj'lcn  guilty  of.     But  t!is  cadency 
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would  doubtlcfs  be  ir.orc  agreeable  if  it  was  altered  Elocution, 
thus  ;  ylvarice  is  a  crin:e,  of  luhich  luifc  men  are  too  of  "• 

t  n  gui'ty.  Every  cr.e  muff  pciceive,  when  the  ac- 
cent falls  upon  the  hut  iyllable  in  the  fentence,  as  it 
does  if  it  end  with  oj,  the  foimd  is  not  fo  pleafant  as 
when  it  refts  upon  the  preceding  fyllable  in  the  word 
guilty.  Nor  are  veiy  long  words  well  fuited  either 
to  the  beginning  or  ci.i'.cliifion  of  a  period  ;  for  they 
retard  tlie  pronunciation  at  full,  and  fall  too  heavy  at 
the  end. 


Chap.  III.     Of  Dignify. 
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Dignity  ccnfifts  in  the  right  ufe  of  tropes  and  The  recef- 
figures.  It  is  not  fufficient  for  an  orator  to  exprefs  ''•y  "^  ^'K* 
himfjlf  with  propriety  and  cleamefs,  or  in  fmooth  and  ""y.'"  *" 
haimcr.icub  peiiods;  but  his  language  muff  likewife 
be  Anted  to  the  nature  and  imp*  rtance  of  the  fubjeil. 
And  therctore,  as  ehgance  gives  rules  for  the  firll  of 
thefe,  and  cumprfiiion  ior  the  lecond;  fo  does  dignity  for 
the  lall  of  thtm.  It  is  very  evidei;t,  that  different 
fubje<5ls  require  a  different  ftyle  and  manner  of  e.\- 
pretlion ;  fince,  as  Quintilian  fays,  "  What  is  magni- 
ficer.t  in  one  difcouile  would  be  turg'd  in  anither ; 
and  thofe  expreffions  which  appear  low  upon  a  fu- 
blime  fubied,  would  fuit  lelTer  matters  :  and  as  in  a 
florid  liarangue  a  mean  word  is  remarkable,  and  like 
a  blem'fli ;  fo  any  thing  lofty  and  bright  upon  a  tri- 
vial argument  is  difproportionate,  and  like  a  tumour 
upi  n  an  even  furface."  Now  iliis  variety  in  the  man- 
ner of  exprtllion  arifes  in  a  great  meafure  from  tropes 
a\)dfguns,  which  not  only  eniiven  and  beautify  a  dif- 
courl'e,  but  give  it  likewife  force  and  grandeur;  for 
w  hich  reafcn  this  part  of  elocution  feems  to  have  been 
called  dignity. 

Tropes  and  figures  are  diftinguiff.ed  fiom  each  other 
in  feveral  refpefts.  Trope?  moftly  affeft  fmgle  words, 
but  figures  v^fhole  fentences.  A  trope  conveys  two 
idea'  to  the  mind  by  means  of  one  word;  but  a  figure 
thrcv/s  the  fentence  into  a  different  form  from  ti^e  com- 
mon and  tifual  mani.er  of  e:- prefljon.  Befides,  tropes 
are  chiefly  defigned  to  reprefent  our  thoughts,  but 
figures  our  paflions. 

§  I.      Tropes. 

A  trope,  which  is  a  figure  of  words,  has  been  ufually  Tropes, 
defined  to  be  the  char.ge  of  a  •word  from  its  proper  figia-  wliat. 
f cation  to  fme  other  with  advantage,  either  as  to  beany  or 
Jlnngth.  The  words,  nuith  advantage,  are  added  in  ■ 
the  definition,  becaufe  a  trope  ought  not  to  be  cho- 
fen,  unlels  tlitre  is  fome  good  reafon  for  ufing  it  ra- 
ther  than  the  proper  word.  But  in  what  manner,  or 
how  far,  it  can  be  fad  of  all  tropes  in  general,  tliat 
ihey  change  the  proper  fignificavion  of  words,  will 
belt  appe.ir  by  confidcring  the  nature  of  each  kind  of 
them  iei-araiely.  Now  in  every  trope  a  reference  is 
had  to  two  th-ngs,  which  occafions  two  ideas;  cne  cf 
the  thing  cxpreiicd,  af  d  another  of  ^hat  thuig  to  which 
it  has  a  refpcift,  and  is  fupplied  by  tlie  mind.  For  ail 
tropes  are  taken  eithjr  from  things  internally  related, 
as  the  whole  and  a  part ;  or  externally,  as  caufe  and 
effe>rt,  fubjeft  and  i.(!junft  ;  or  frcm  fome  fimilitude 
that  is  found  betwee;)  them ;  or  from  a  contrariety.  The 
firll  of  thefs  is  Ciill';d  fynscdocke,  the  fccond  melonymy, 

the 
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Elocution,  the  third  metaphor,  and  the  luft  iron-  We  Ihall  endca- 
""—^  vour  10  illu(h-;ite  this  by  cxam;ilcs.  When  wc  fay, 
llaimibal  beat  the  Romans;  the  meaning  is,  that  Han- 
nibal and  his  army  dd  this.  So  that  altliou-^h  in 
feme  fenft  a  part  may  here  be  faid  to  ftar-d  for  tlte 
whole,  whicli  ni  ikes  it  2.  fyecdochc ;  yet,  ftriiHily  fpcak- 
iiig,  the  word  Hannibal  does  not  alter  its  fenfc,  but 
there  is  an  tUipfis  in  the  exprefTum,  Hannibal  being 
put  for  himfelf  and  his  army.  But  if  we  fay,  Ch.ero 
tho:dd  he  read  ly  all  lovers  of  eloquence  ;  here  indeed  the 
word  Carl  appears  to  be  changed  from  its  proper 
fenfe,  and  to  fignify  the  books  of  Cicero  ;  which  is 
a  mclonyi/iy,  the  author  being  put  for  liis  works  ; 
and  tlicrefore  fuch  exprellions  need  not  be  deemed 
elliptical.  Again,  ir  any  one  fpeaking  of  a  fiibtle  and 
crafty  man,  Ihould  fiy  he  is  a  fox  ;  the  meaning  is,  he 
is  like  a  tox  ;  which  is  a  mcti'phor  ;  wh-jre  the  word  fox 
retains  its  proper  lenfe,  and  denotes  that  animal,  to 
which  the  man  is  compared  on  account  of  his  craft. 
Laftly,  if  a  perfnn  fay  to  aaother.  Well  done ;  mean- 
ing that  the  thing  was  ill  oone,  the  word  well  keeps 
its  own  fenfe  J  but  from  the  manner  of  its  pronun- 
ciation, or  lianie  other  circumftance  attending  the  ex- 
prelllon  it  will  be  evident  tliat  the  contrary  is  intend- 
ed: which  is  called  an /rwjy.  From  the fe  iiiftances  it 
may  appear  in  what  latitude  we  mult  underftand  the 
common  delinition  oi  a  trope,  which  n;akes  it  to  conlill 
in  the  change  of  a  word  from  its  proper  fenfe  into 
fome  other.  But  though  in  reality  there  are  but  four 
kinds  of  tropes,  which  are  dillinguilhed  by  fo  many 
different  refpcfls  which  things  bt-ar  one  to  another ; 
yet  as  1;hefe  fevcral  rel";:efts  are  found  in  a  variety  of 
iiibjefts,  and  attended  with  dilTerent  circumftances, 
the  names  of  irapes  have  from  hence  boen  greatly  muL 
tiplied ;  whi^h,  hnwever,  may  all  be  releired  t-i  fome 
or  other  of  thofe  already  mer.tioncd,  as  will  be  ihown 
when  we  come  to  treat  of  thein  in  their  order.  And  for 
dillindion  fake  we  ih^'il  call  the  former  primary,  and 
tlie  Vmi^i-  fiordiry,  tropes. 

We  now  proceed  to  confider  the  reafons  which  have 
occafir.ned  the  introduction  of  tropes.  And  theie,  as 
Qaintidan  obf<;rves,  are  three  ;  nec-jfiy,  emph.fis,  and 
leauty. 

I.  Tropes  were  tirft  introduced  from  nicefU'.y,  de- 
riving their  origin  unqueftionably  in  a  conhderablc 
decree  from  the  barrennei's  of  lansrua^'e,  becaufe  no 
language  which  we  know  contains  a  fu.ticient  num- 
ber of  proper  words  to  exprefs  all  the  different  con- 
'ceptions  of  our  minds  :  but  the  prircipal  caufe  of 
their  introduftion  fcems  to  be  that  exter'ive  influence 
wh'ch  imagination  polfeffes  over  every  kind  of  fpeech. 
The  mind  confiders  the  fame  thing  vaiicus  ways; 
views  it  in  different  lights  ;  compares  it  with  other 
tilings ;  and  obferves  their  feveral  relations  and  affec- 
tions ;  wherein  they  agree,  and  in  what  they  differ. 
From  all  wliich  rePeftions,  it  is  furnifhed  with  almoll 
an  infinite  number  of  ideas;  whiih  cannot  al!  of  them 
be  diftingnillied  and  exprelfed  by  proper  words,  fmce 
new  ones  occur  d  lily.  And  were  this  poffiblc,  yet 
would  it  be  impracticable  ;  becaufe  the  iimltitude  of 
words  muft  be  fo  vaft'y  gre.at,  that  the  memory  could 
not  retain  them,  nrr  b^-  able  to  recal  them  as  occa- 
iion  required.  Tropes  have  in  a  good  meafure  re- 
crclfedboththefeincor.vcF.iences;  forby  mcansof  thern 
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the  mind  is  not  burdened  with  a  numberlefs  deck  of  Elocution, 
different  words,  ar.d  yet  rotlilng  feems  to  want  a  '  "  ' 
name.  Thus  ibmetimes,  vhere  a  v.ord  is  wantinj^ 
to  exprefs  any  particular  thing,  it  ii  charly  enough 
rcprei'ented  by  the  name  of  forre  other  thing,  by  rea- 
fcn  of  the  fimilitude  between  iliem.  At  other  time:, 
the  caufe  is  figniAed  by  tlie  eff.  €i ;  the  fubjeft  by  ih.: 
adjiint't ;  or  the  contrary.  And  the  whole  is  often 
underllood  by  a  part,  or  a  part  by  the  v.hole.  And 
thus  by  the  ufe  of  tropes,  the  mind  is  helped  to  con- 
ceive of  fometliing  not  expreffed,  from  that  whicli 
is  expreffed.  It  is  much  the  fame  cafe,  lis  v.-hen  we 
have  occafion  to  fpeak  of  a  perl'on,  whofc  name  wc 
are  either  unacquainted  with,  or  have  forgi^t ;  for 
by  defcribing  his  perfcn,  abode,  or  fome  other  cir- 
cumllauces  relatint;  to  him,  thofc  we  converfe  v.-ith  a-. 
well  underftand  wh-mr  we  mean,  as  if  we  mentioned 
his  name.  So  the  fliephcrd  in  Virgil,  when  he  could 
not  think  of  the  name  of  Archimedes,  defcribes  him 
by  his  works : 

And  wliat's  his  name  who  form'd  the  fplicre. 
And  ihow'd  the  feaf  ns  of  the  Hiding  year? 

Befides,  it  fomctimes  happens  in  a  dixourfo,  that  thof; 
tilings  are  nectifiry  to  be  faid,  which,  if  expreffed  in 
their  proper  terms,  would  be  offjniive;  but  being  c\'^- 
thed  with  metaph.  rs,  may  be  conveyed  to  the  mind 
with  decency.  I'hus  then  the  imagination  never  con- 
templates any  one  idea  fingle  and  alone,  but  always 
along  with  .  ther  ideas,  whicli  may  be  called  kiaccjirie-, 
and  which  often  operate  more  forcibly  upon  the  mind 
than  the  piincipal  idea  itftlf  does.  In  their  nature, 
they  are  often  more  agreeable,  and  frequently  alfo 
mure  iamiliar,  to  our  conceptions;  or  perhaps  they  re- 
mmd  us  of  a  greater  variety  of  important  circum- 
llances.  Hence  the  name  of  the  acceffory  is  often 
preterred,  as,  e.g.  when  we  want  to  point  out  the  time 
in  which  a  ftate  en'cyed  its  chief  reputation,  &c.  the 
proper  words  might  do,  but  the  imagination  fuggefls 
the  flour.flilng  p;nod  of  a  plant  or  tree;  and  we  fay 
"  the  Roman  empire  flourifhed  moft  under  Auguftas:" 
Catiline,  we  fay,  was  the  lead  inftead  of  tlie  leader  of 
his  party,  becaufe  the  head  is  the  principal  part  of  tlie 
human  figure 

2.  A  f:cond  reafon  abovementioned  for  the  ufe  of 
tropes  was,  emlhsjis.  Tropes  do  many  times  exprefs 
tilings  with  greater  force  and  evidence  than  can  be 
done  by  proper  words  We  receive  much  die  greater 
part  of  our  knowledge  by  our  fenfes.  And  fimiiitudcs 
taken  from  fenfib'e  things,  as  in  metaphors,  very  much 
aifid  die  mind  in  its  reflections  upon  thufc  things  which 
do  not  come  under  the  coffnizance  of  the  fenles.     For 

o 

It  IS  certain,  that  we  are  fooner  and  more  ftrrngly  af- 
f^ded  with  i'enlible  objefts,  than  with  things  of  which 
wc  can  have  no  ideas  but  from  die  internal  operations 
of  our  own  minds.  Nay,  lomctimes  one  bright  and 
lively  trope  (hall  convey  a  fuller  and  more  juft  idea  ri 
a  thing  tlian  a  large  periphrafis.  So  when  Virgil  calls 
the  Scipios  fwo  thwuLrbot  of  nsiar,  he  gives  a  mc: ;; 
lively  image  of  the  rapici  force  and  fpeedy  fuccefs  of 
their  arms,  than  could  have  been  conveyed  by  a  long 
defcviption  in  plain  word-.  And  in  manv  cafes  the 
tropical  ufe  of  words  is  fb  emyhatica!,  and  fuited  to 
the  idea  we  defign  to  excite,  that  in  this  refpefl  it 

may 
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w  may  bejuftly  edccrncJ  the  mofV  proper.  So,  inccnfed 
■^  ivilh  nn^cr,  tnfinmed  luilh  drfire,  fallen  into  an  error,  are 
all  metaphorical  expreflions,  ul'cd  in  a  way  of  fimili- 
tade  ;  ami  yet  perhaps  no  proper  w  ords  c,in  be  made 
ule  of,  which  will  convey  a  more  lively  image  of  the 
thing  we  dcfign  to  reprefent  by  them. 

But  hcau'.y  and  ornament,  as  was  obferved  before, 
have  been  another  cauie  of  the  ufc  of  tropes.  Some 
fiibjefls  require  a  more  florid  and  elegant  drefs  than 
others.  When  we  dckribe  or  applaud,  ornaments  of 
i'peecli  and  a  ga'ety  of  exprtlhon  are  rtquilite.  And 
it  is  the  bufineJ's  if  an  orator  to  entertain  his  hearers 
at  the  fame  lime  ihat  lie  inftiufts  them.  Now  Cicero, 
who  was  an  admirable  judge  of  the  force  and  power 
of  eloquence,  has  obferved,  tlint  tropical  exprclhons 
give  the  mind  the  greatell  delii;lu  and  ent.crtainment. 
■"  1  have  often  wondered  (fays  he)  why  tropes  fliould 
give  greater  pkal'ure  than  proper  words.  I  imagine 
the  reafon  mult  be,  either  that  there  is  an  appearance 
oi  wit  in  neglefling  what  is  at  liand,  and  making 
choice  offomething  at  adiftance;  or  that  the  hearer 
is  furniflud  with  a  different  thought,  wilhout  being 
led  into  a  miftake,  which  affords  a  very  agreeable 
pleafure  ;  or  that  a  whi  le  fmiilitude  is  conveyed  to  the 
mind  by  a  fingle  word  ;  or  that,  particularly  i.i  the 
beft  and  mod  lively  metaph<;r,  the  image  is  prefentcd 
to  our  fight,  which  is  the  quxkcll  of  cur  fenfes."  And 
therefore  he  fuppoi'es,  that  "  as  garments  were  fi-ft 
invented  from  neceffity,  to  fecure  us  irom  the  injuries 
of  the  weather,  but  improved  afterwards  for  oinament 
and  diilindion;  fo  the  poverty  of  language  firlt  intro- 
duced tr  pes,  which  were  afterwards  increafed  for  de- 
light." Befides,  a  variety  of  expreffion  is  plcafnig  in 
a  difcourfe.  It  is  nrany  tin.e^  necellkry  that  the  lame 
thing  fliould  be  repeated  ;  and  if  this  be  done  in  the 
fame  words,  it  will  grow  tirefome  to  the  hear^irs,  and 
fmk  their  elleem  oi  the  fpeaker's  ability.  Therefore, 
to  prevent  this,  it  is  proper  the  expreffion  ihould  be 
varied,  that  although  the  fenfe  be  the  fame,  il  may 
give  the  mind  a  new  pleafure  by  its  different  dre.f. 

AVe  come  now,  in  the  lall  place,  to  lay  down  fome 
diieflicns  proper  to  be  obierved  in  the  choice  of 
tropes. 

7\nd  firfl,  as  every  trope  gives  us  two  ideas  ;  one,  of 
the  word  exprelied  ;  and  another,  which,  by  means  of 
tliat,  the  mind  connecls  with  it;  it  is  neceilary,  that 
the  re'ation  between  thefe  two  appear  very  plain  and 
evident.  For  an  obfcure  trcpe  is  always  faulty,  un- 
lefs  where  feme  particular  reafon  makes  it  necelfary. 
And  therefore  tropes  ougl.t  not  to  be  too  far-fetched, 
left  that  fliould  render  tliem  dark.  For  which  realbn 
Cicero  fays,  he  Ihould  not  th.ofc  to  call  any  tiling 
deftrudive  to  a  \-zxii.^^Wv:\xsXi^,thsSyriisofh'isf,airi 
iHony,  but  rather  the  ro  k  of  li ;  nor  the  Ckaryldis  of 
hh  'ficiUs  but  \\m  g:i'f>h  of  it.  For  thofe  wlu>  either  did 
I'.o".  know  that  tiie  Syrtes  weie  two  quickfands  upon 
the  coall  of  Africa,  or  th  t  Chaiybdis  was  a  gulph  in 
the  (l:ait  of  tiicily,  both  of  them  very  dellruiTuvc  to 
marine!  s,  would  be  at  a  lofs  to  under  (land  the  mean- 
ing of  the  metaphor.  Befides,  m.taphors  taken  from 
things  we  have  ken,  affeft  the  mi;  d  m.rre  forcibly 
than  tliofe  which  are  taken  fruni  fuch  things  as  we 
have  only  heard  of.  Now  there  is  fcarce  any  one  who 
has  not  f'een  a  rock  or  a  gulph  ;  but  there  are  very 
few  p:rfons,  crn:p:ir:'.ttvely,  v  I.;;  have  b;cn   lither  at 


Charybdis  or  the  Syrtes.     It  is  necefTary  therefore  in  Elocution. 
a  good  trope,  not  only  that  there  be  a  near  affinity         " 
between  the  two  ideas,  but  likewife  that  tliis  affinity 
be  very  obvious  and  generally  known,  fo  that  the  word 
be  no  fooner  pronounced  but  both  images  do  immedi- 
ately prefent  themfelves  to  the  mind. 

Again,  as  a  trope  ought  to  be  very  plain  and  evi- 
dent, fo  likewife  Ihould  it  bear  a  due  proportion  to 
the  tiling  it  is  defigned  to  reprefent,  fo  as  neither  to 
heighten  nor  d'minifh  the  juil  idea  of  it.  Indeed, 
fometimes  when  we  fpcak  of  things  indefinitely,  we 
fay  too  much,  left  we  ftiould  feem  to  fay  too  litrle. 
And  this  manner  of  fpeakir.g  is  called  an  hyp:rhole; 
which  is  not  uncommon  in  the  facred  writings.  So, 
for  iiiftai  ce,  Saul  and  Jonathan  are  faid  to  be  fwfer 
than  enr]es,  and  jironger  than  lions.  But  even  in  this 
way  of  expreffion  a  proportion  is  to  be  obferved.  For 
fome  very  confiderable  and  unufual  excefs  of  the  thing 
in  its  kind  is  at  leaft  defigned  by  it;  which,  perhaps, 
cannot,  or  however  is  not  neceifary  to  be  defined.  And 
therefore  Quintilian  blames  Cato  for  calling  the  top 
of  an  hill  a  ivart;  becaufe  the  proportion  between  the 
two  ideas  is  nowife  adequate.  And  fo,  on  the  con- 
trary, Ariftotle  cenfures  Euripides  for  calling  rowing 
tl.v  empire  of  the-  oar.  Poets  indeed  area'lowed  a  greater 
liberty  in  this  refpcft ;  but  aa  orator  fhould  be  modeft 
in  hi  expreflions,  and  take  care  that  he  neither  fo 
heighten  nor  diminilh  the  natural  idea  of  tilings  by 
tropes,  as  to  lead  his  hearers  into  miftaVes- 

But  further  :  As  a  moderate  ufe  of  tropes,  juftly  ap- 
plied, beautifies  and  enlivens  a  difcourfe  ;  fo  ■<-v\  excefs 
of  them  caufcs  obfcurity,  by  running  it  into  abft;  ufe 
aliegories  and  riddles.  Tropes  are  net  tlie  common 
and  ordinary  drefs  rf  our  thoughts,  but  a  foreign  ha- 
bit :  and  therefore  he  who  fills  his  difcourfe  with  a 
continued  feries  of  them,  feems  to  aft  like  one  who 
appe  irs  in  public  in  a  ftrange  drefs ;  which  no  man  of 
charaftcr  would  choofe  to  do. 

Moreover,  as  one  ufe  of  tropes  is  pleafure  and  en- 
tertainment, we  fliould  endeavour  to  make  choice  of 
fuch  as  are  fmooth  and  eafy.  But  if  at  any  time  We 
think  it  neceilary  to  ufe  a  harih  trope,  it  is  proper  to 
fo  ten  it  by  fome  precaution.  For,  as  Cicero  very 
handit-mi'ly  f:ys,  a  trope  fboudh:  tr.odej!., fines  iljian:s 
in  a f lace  '■jjhlch  does  not  le'oiig  to  it;  for  -.vbich  reafon  it 
Jhoulii fern  to  come  t'Alher  b;  permiffion,  and  not  hy  force. 
And  therefore,  when  he  thought  it  harfh  to  fay.  The 
death  of  Cc.io  made  the  fenate  an  orphan;  he  guards  the 
exprefium  by  faying,  The  death  of  Cato  has  f  If  I  may 
if  al/oived  tojhyfoj  rendered  the fnale  an  orphan. 

And,  to  add  no  more,  care  fliould  be  taken  how 
we  transfer  tropes  from  one  language  into  another. 
For  as  tliey  are  frequently  taken  not  only  from  natural 
things,  or  fuch  notions  as  are  common  to  the  gene- 
rality of  mankind,  !  ut  likewife  fprn  the  mmners,  cu- 
ftoms,  and  occurrences  of  particular  nations  ;  fo  they 
may  be  very  plain  and  obvious  to  thofe  among  whom 
they  took  their  rife,  but  altogether  unintelligible  to 
others  who  are  unacquainted  with  the  reafon  of  tlum. 
It  wascnftoniary  fortiie  Roman  fold iers  to  cairv  their 
m.oney  in  their  girdles ;  hence  it  was  the  fame  thing 
with  thrm  to  fiy,  a  perfon  had  hji  his  gird h,  as  th.it 
he  had  toft  his  money.  And  becaufe  the  Romans  wore 
the /ojfl,  which  was  a  long  gown,  in  time  of  peace, 
\\\v\  x  (.liffei-ent  garb  when  engaged  in  war,  tl.e'r  wri- 
ters 
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Eiocutioi).  tcrs  fometinijs  ufe  the  word  toga  to  fignlhy  peace.  But  phor  and  a  fimilitutlo  confifls  iit  this;  tliat  a  ini'.aiihcv  HIoc 
~~"^'  as  neither  of  thcfe  ciilloms  is  in  ult:  anionj  us,  fo  nci-  lias  not  thoie  (igns  of  coiT)p:mron  whivh  are  cx^'Ciied  ' 
thcr  would  the  tropes  fuit  our  Liivguage,  or  bj  gene-  in  a  fmiilitude.  But  fomc  psrf m;  have  run  into  lui- 
r:dly  underfhood  by  U5.  And  even  in  (uch  tni|  es  as  [hil  cs  in  reafoni  ig  fr.'m  tiopo;  of  ihi'*  kind.  F^  r  !h:;y 
are  taken  from  the  cimnion  nature  of  tliiui^s,  Ian-  h  ive  ib  argued  from  n-.t-tapho;  leal  words,  as  if  i!i  the 
guages  very  much  di.Tcr.  There  is  a  very  b-aufiful  atfeiflions  and  properties  of  the  tilings  exi)r';ired  by 
11x^)6  ill  the  acciuiit  of  St  Paul's  fnipwreck-,  where  it  them  might  be  attributed  lo  tho'e  otlur  tiling-;  to 
is  faid,  The  JJyp  ivas  caught  and  coiM  nut  bear  up  into  which  they  are  applied,  and  by  that  means  !iave  llrain- 
the  ivind.  The  original  word,  that  we  tranflate  *. «r  ed  the  compavifon  (wlii'h  has  ufnally  hut  one  parti- 
Hy'i,  is  a»TocOa?>(/.»iv;  and  propeidy  figuities,  to  look  or  keep  cuiar  view),  in  order  to  make  it  tally  in  otlier  refpccl  •, 
its  tyes  agtiinfi  it;  which  is  a  very  llrong  and  lively  where  there  is  ni't  that  fimdi^ude  of  ideas.  VvV  will 
iin.ige,  taken  from  animate  beings  and  wiien  applied  er.deavour  to  m.ike  this  evident  by  another  example 
to  m;n  often  fignifies  to  I'/it'iJuinl  or  rijjji:  as,  ai-  from  Cicero,  where  lie  calls  M.  Antony /^<f /»rf/' 5/*;'/)* 
T'j'r'luf  fjiuv  m<;Xi,'ji. a,  to  tcjl/l  a>i  cnc?!jy  ;  -dni  Plutarch  fays  Jfa/c.  The  (imiiitude  betwejn  Antony  and  a  torch 
of  Demofthenes,  that  he  could  not  «vT4<?Sa>.,«!;v  TO  af^i/-  lay  in  thi  :  Tiat  a:  a  torch  hiirnr  and  djlroys  e'oiry 
fiKjIosliigniiJlovrifJlthepovjerofmony.  Nothing  is  thing  TJithiii  its  reach,  fo  Anionv  brought  d.ivajla'iun 
more  cominon  wiih  L-,ntin  writers,  than  to  call  men  of  and  ruin  ivherevsr  he  came.  Now  a  torcli  has  not  on- 
a  public  fpintand  true  patriots,  liimina  et  ormvu-nta  rJ-  ly  a  property  to  burn,  but  alfo  to  give  light ;  but  the 
puUicie,\\rA.\.\%,  the  lights  and  ornaments  of  the  Jtati:  And  fimilitude  would  not  l;old  in  this  rcfpefl,  nor  was  it 
we  h  ve  borrowed  from  ihem  the  ufo  of  boih  thefe  at  all  defigned.  For  Cicero  never  calls  a  wicked  pro- 
metaphors.  Put  becaufe  tropes  and  figuv.s  illullrate  fligate  man,  as  An'ony  was,  th;  light  nf  the  Jlate ; 
and  heighten  the  ftyl;,  they  call  them  alfo  Limimi  ora-  though  he  often  gives  that  charaflcr  to  good  and  vir- 
t.onis,  or  th:'  lights  of  a  difcoiirf.  It  fometmus  hap-  tuous  men,  who  by  their  examples  do  as  ii  were  en- 
pens  that  only  tlie  tiopical  ienfe  of  a  word  is  taken  lighten  others,  and  lliow  them  the  way  to  be  happy 
from  f'ne  language  into  another,  and  not  the  proper  thcmfelves  and  ufeful  to  others.  But  thr  ugh  meta- 
fignification  (f  the  fame  ward.  So  fcrupulus  in  Latin  phors  are  ufually  taken  from  a  fimilitude  between  tv/o 
properly  fignifies  a  little  Ji  ne,  which  getting  into  the  fl:}oe  things,  as  in  the  inltances  here  mentioned;  yet  fome- 
hurts  a  p-:rfoii  as  he -walks ;  hcnct  it  is  applied  to  the  times  they  are  founded  in  the  fimilitude  whi^h  two. 
mind,  and  ufed  to  cxprefs  a  doidit,  or  une.fy  thmglt  that  things  bear  to  two  otliers  in  fome  particular  refpect, 
gi-vcs  it  pain.  We  have  borrowea  this  latter  fenfe  of  by  means  whereof  v.-hat  properly  belongs  to  one  01 
the  word,  but  not  the  former.  them  is  transferred  to  the  other:  the  former  of  which 

,        T      T,  rr^  are  called  ftmble  metapb-irs,   and  the  latter  anah^nus. 

Art.  L    Primary  Tropes.  ^       ^^^^^^^  ^^^  Guelder  of  a  (hip  may  be  called  its  reint;  for 

I.  Metaphor.  A  metaphor,  as  ufaally  defined,  is,  what  the  reins  are  to  a  horfe,  that  the  rudder  is  to  a 
A  trope,  ivhicb  chnngs  'words  from  their  proper  Jigi'ijici-  fhip  in  guiding  and  direiS'ng  it.  So  that  here  is  a 
lion  to  another  different  from  it,  by  rcafon  of  fome  Jimilitude  double  fimilitude,  one  between  a  (hip  and  a  horfe, 
bet-ween  tkni.  But  that  a  word,  when  uled  metapho-  and  another  between  tlie  rudder  of  the  former  and  the 
rically,  does  not  alter  its  fignitication,  but  letains  its  reins  ol' the  latter;  and  from  the  analogy  between  the 
proper  fer.fe,  was  fhewn  above.  However,  it  may  not  ufe  of  the  rudder  to  the  one  and  reins  to  the  other, 
be  amifs  to  explain  tliis  matter  more  fully,  and  let  it  the  reins,  which  belong  properly  to  the  horfe,  are  ap- 
in  a  clearer  ligiit.  Every  metcphor,  then,  is  nothing  plied  to  the  lliip.  Again,  fome  metaphors  are  recipr). 
elfe  but  a  Ihort  fimilitude.  Cicero  calls  it  a  Jtmditude  cal,  in  which  the  fimilitude  holds  either  way.  Thus  to 
reduced  to  a  Jingle  -word.  And  Quintilian  to  the  lame  lleer  and  to  govern  are  ufed  r  .ciprocally  both  of  a  (hip 
purpofe  fays,  that  "  a  metaphor  is  a  fliort  fimditude,  and  a  (late:  the  proper  exprellions  being,  to  fleer  a 
and  diiLrs  I'rom  it  only  in  this,  that  the  former  is  com-  flip,  zt\A  govern  njlatc;  and  the  contrary  metaphori- 
pared  to  the  thing  we  defign  to  exprefs,  and  the  latter  ca!.  But  though  we  fay,  the  foot  of  a  mountain,  bor- 
is  put  for  it.  It  is  a  fimilitude,  when  I  lay  of  a  man,  rowing  the  fimilitude  from  animals ;  yet  we  do  not  fay, 
he  has  acted  like  a  lion  ;  and  a  metaphor,  when  I  on  the  contrary,  the  bottom  of  an  animal,  meaning  his 
fay,  he  is  a  lion."  Thus  far  Quintilian.  Now  in  feet  ;  and  therefore  that  metaphor  is  not  reciprocal. 
every  fimilitude  tliree  things  are  requifite  ;  two  things  From  this  account  therefore  of  the  nature  of  a  mcta- 
that  are  compared  toeether;  and  a  third,  in  which  the  phor,  it  may  be  faid  to  be,  The  application  of  a  luord 
fimilitude  or  likenefs  between  therai  confills.  And  ly  -u.'ay  of  Jimdilude  to  fom- other  thing  than  ivhut  it  pro- 
therefore,  to  keep  to  this  example,  when  Horace  calls  perly  fior.ifies.  And  the  plainer  this  fimilitude  appears, 
a  Roman  foldier  a  lion,  if  the  word  lion  did  not  retain  the  greater  beauty  there  is  in  the  trope, 
its  proper  fenfe,  there  coidd  be  no  fimilitude  ;  becaufe  The  ufe  of  metaphors  is  very  extenfive,  as  large  as 
there  would  not  be  two  things  to  be  compared  toge-  univerfal  nature.  For  there  are  fearce  a-.y  two  things 
ther  with  refpeifl  to  a  third,  which  is  necedary  in  every  which  have  not  fome  fimilitude  between  them.  How- 
fimilitude,  and  was  defigned  by  this  exprefllon.  The  ever,  tliey  may  all  be  reduced  to  four  kinds;  which  was 
fenfe  of  which  is  plainly  this:  That  as  a  lion  fei-z.es  the  fecond  thingpropofed  to  be  confidered. 
his  prey  luith  the  greatejl  fierccjiefs,  fo  a  Romsn  fildier  The  firft  ki;id  of  metaphors  therefore  may  be  taken 
'u.-ith  like  rage  and  fun  attacked  his  enemies.  In  the  from  fimi!itui(es  between  animate  beings.  As  where 
fame  manner,  when  Cicero  calls  Pifo  the  vulture  of  the  thofe  things  which  properly  relate  to  brutes,  are  ac- 
province,  his  meaning  is,  that  he  was  like  a  vulture,  or  commodatcd  to  men  ;  or  thofe  which  belong  to  men 
a<5ted  in  fuch  a  manner  as  a  vulture  afts,  that  is,  rapa-  are  applied  to  brutes.  Of  the  former  fort  is  that  joka 
eioufly.     So  that  the  real  difference  between  a  meca-    of  Cicero  :    My  brother  being  ajhed  by  Philip,  -why  he 
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3  locution,  harked  fo-  anfwered,  Bccaitje  he  Jew  a  thief.  Here 
'"""^'"^  tark'tiig,  the  pioperty  of  a  dog  is  applied  to  a  man  : 
And  tiiC  reply  does  not  fcem  to  carry  more  fcverity  or 
liarflincfs  with  it  than  the  queftion.  By  the  l:ittcr  fort 
we  fay,  a  crafty  fox,  and  a  generous  hofe;  which  are 
afTeiftions  that  properly  rel  .te  to  men.  And  to  this 
kind  of  metaphors  may  thofe  likevvife  be  referred,  when 
that  which  pre  perly  belongs  to  the  fenfes  is  applied 
to  tlie  mind.  Thus  wc  vix.cn  iAy  that  tve  fe  a  thing, 
when  we  mean  that  'we  umkrjland  or  apprehend  it.  And 
in  the  fame  fenl'e  we  lay,  thut  we  hoar  fmh  a  thing,  or 
perfcii.  And  by  the  like  manner  <  fexprellion,  a  per- 
ionhfu'd  tofmcl  out  aihing.  And  thofe  who  have  a 
genius  cr  difpofition  for  any  art  or  fcience,  are  faid 
to  havi  a  tajlefor  it;  and  fucli  as  have  entered  upon 
the  (liidy  cf  it,  are  faid  to  have  a  touch  of  it.  Thefe 
are  comn  on  ways  of  fpeaking  in  moft  languages,  and 
rery  exprcffive  of  what  is  intended  by  them.  And  we 
may  a'f.)  biing  thole  m.etaphors  under  this  head,  by 
which  the  properties  and  affeflicns  of  men  are  atti  i- 
butid  to  the  Deity:  as,  when  God  is  faid  to  hear, fee, 
le  angry,  npent,  and  the  like;  which  are  firms  of 
e.\preliions  very  frequent  in  the  facred  writings. 

A  fccor.d  kind  of  metaphors  lies  between  inanimate 
things,  whether  natural  or  artificial,  which  bear  ff-nie 
fimilitude  to  each  other.  And  this  head  is  very  ex- 
tenfive.  Thu^  we  i.'.y, foods  of  fire,  and  chtuds  off  vole, 
for  large  quantities.  And  fo  likevvife,  to  irJJanie  on 
Mcoun',  that  is,  to  heighten  or  increafe  it ;  with  in- 
numerable others  of  t!-.e  like  fort.  In  the  two  firil  of 
theii;  i.  fiances,  the  terms  proper  to  one  element  are 
applied  to  anvithcr;  and  as  thofe  elements  of  fire  and 
water  are  oppofite  to  each  other,  they  fliow  the  exten- 
fivenefs  of  this  trope,  that  there  are  no  things  in  na- 
ture fo  contrary,  but  may  come  within  tlie  limif;  of  it, 
and  be  accommodated  tn  each  other  in  a  way  (f  fimi- 
litude. In  the  laft  example,  a  natural  action  is  applied 
to  what  is  artificial. 

A  third  fort  of  metaphors  is,  when  inaniinate  things 
are  applied  to  animals,  on  accour.t  oi  f.me  like  pro- 
perties between  them.  Thus  Homer  calls  Ajax,  the 
lulwark  of  the  Greehs,  on  account  cf  his  valour,  which 
like  a  wall  defended  them  from  the  Trojans.  And 
nothing  is  more  common  with  Cicero,  than  to  brand  ill 
men  with  tlic  charafter  of  iseing  the  pcfl  of  the  f.ale,  by 
reafon  of  the  niifchief  which  they  brinj  to  the  public. 
So  likev/ife  he  calls  Zeno  the  philofopher  an  acute  man, 
for  his  great  difcernment  and  quick  perception  of 
things;  fetching  the  alluiion  from  metalswhen  brought 
to  an  edge  or  a  point.  As,  on  the  contrarv,  old  Chre- 
mes  in  Teience  calls  himfelf  a_y?(/«f,  for  want  of  appre- 
henfion.  And  we  fay,  a  gay  pefon,  and  a  bright 
gen'uis,  by  this  kind  ot  metaphor. 

The  fourth  and  laR  kind  i  f  metaphors  is  that  by 
which  the  actions  and  other  attributes  of  animals  are 
acci  mmndated  to  inanimate  thin /s.  Thus  Ci';cro, 
Jpeakirig  of  Clodius,  fays :  "  The  very  altars,  when 
they  fiw  thrtt  monfter  fall,  feemed  to  move  themlelves 
and  alTert  their  right  againil  him."  Here  the  words 
fa'w,  move,  and  tiprt,  are  all  metaphors  taken  from 
the  prope:  ties  of  aiimals.  And  Virgil,  when  he  would 
rer-refent  tie  impituous  force  and  lapidity  of  the  liver 
Araxes,  fays, ;'/ ^//A'rt  ;???/  a  Iriig-:  And  it- 's  a  very 
ufual  epithet,  which  Homer  gives   to  words,  to  call 


ihem  «rTefcs(Ta,  or  ivl>:geil,  to  intimate  the  f'.viftnefs  of  Elocution, 
fpecch.  - 

Laftly,  as  to  the  choice  of  metaphors,  thofe  are 
eftecmed  the  fined  and  (Irongelt,  which  give  life  end 
affion  to  inanimut;  things.  The  reafon  of  which  is, 
becaufe  they  do  as  it  v/ere  invigorate  all  nature,  intro- 
duce new  forms  of  beings,  and  repreient  their  images 
to  the  fight,  wh'ch  of  a'l  the  fenfes  is  the  quickcfl^, 
moll  afiive,  and  yet  mod  unwearied.  What  can  be 
more  moving,  or  in  (Ironger  terms  exprefs  the  villany 
of  Clodius,  than  when  Cicere  fays,  "  The  very  altars 
of  the  gods  feemed  to  exult  at  his  death."  And  the 
f  ime  great  orator  particularly  commends  thofe  n;eta- 
phnrs,  for  their  fprightlinefs  and  viv.tcity,  which  are 
taken  from  the  fcnfe  of  feeing;  as  when  we  fay  a 
bright  thought  OT  a  gay  exprefjton. 

However,  care  muft  be  taken  not  to  venture  upon 
too  bold  and  daring  metaphors.  Poets  indeed  claim 
greater  liberty  in  this  relpeft,  whole  view  is  often  to 
amufe,  teriify,  or  delight,  by  heightening  the  juft 
and  natural  images  of  things.  But  it  is  expefted  the 
orator  Ihould  realbn  coolly,  though  ftrongly  and  for- 
cibly;  and  not  by  theatrical  reprefentations  fo  tranf- 
port  the  mind,  as  to  take  it  olF  from  reBeflion,  unlefi 
perhiips  on  fome  particular  occafion.  An  J  yet,  on  the 
other  hand,  metaphors  '.tight  not  to  fink  below  the 
dignity  of  what  they  are  dcligned  to  exprefs ;  but  the 
idea  tliey  convey  Ih-  uid  at  leatt  be  equal  to  the  proper 
word  in  the  p'ace  of  which  they  are  fubfti  uted. 

But  there  is  a  very  great  difference  in  the  choice  of 
metaph'irs,  as  they  are  defigned  either  to  praife  or 
difpraife.  One  thing  may  be  compared  to  anotlier  in 
a  great  variety  of  refpcfls.  And  the  fame  thing  may 
be  made  to  appear  either  noble  or  bafe,  virtuous  or 
vicious,  by  confidering  it  in  a  diifcrent  light.  Such 
metaphors,  therefore,  as  are  chofen  to  commend,  mufl 
be  ta!:cn  from  great  and  laudable  things ;  and  on  the 
contrary,  thofe  which  are  defigned  to  difcommend, 
from  things  vile  and  contemptible.  Aridotle  gives  us 
a  very  pleafant  example  of  this  in  the  poet  Simonides. 
A  ccrt.iin  perfon,  who  had  carried  the  prize  at  a  race 
of  mules,  offered  him  a  reward  to  write  a  poem  in  ho- 
nour I  f  that  aftion.  Simonides  thought  he  did  not 
bid  high  enough  ;  and  therefore  put  him  off, with  fay- 
ing, the  fubje^jt  was  too  mean  to  write  in  praife  of 
mules,  which  were  the  offspring  of  alfes.  Bat  upon 
his  being  offered  a  larger  fum,  he  undertook  the  tiik  ; 
and,  as  Ariitotle  observes,  when  he  has  occafion  to 
fpeak  of  the  mules  in  that  p;em,  he  does  not  mention 
them  by  that  name,  but  ctl's  them  the  da  igburs  of 
Jhcit  and  generous  Imrfes,  th^'Ugh  he  might  wiih  as 
much  propriety  have  called  them  the  -d-ugh'.ers  of  dull 
ajj'-s.  But  it  was  the  pi  et's  buiinefs,  irt  praifing,  to 
take  the  moll  advantageous  part  of  the  charadler. 
Where  things  are  capable  ot  fuch  ditterent  turns,  me- 
taphorical eiiprelTions  are  generally  moft  beautiful. 
And  fomet'mes  the  fan.-e  metaphor  may  be  applied 
contrary  ways,  both  in  praife  aad  difpr.iife,  as  it  will 
fuit  different  properties  of  the  thing  to  which  it  refers. 
So  a  Jove,  in  a  metaphorical  fenfc,  may  rcprcfeat  either 
innocen'-e  or  far;  and  an  iron  h.art  may  denote  either 
courage  or  cruelty;  as  an  hard  head,  Jlrength  or  iveak- 
nefs  of  thought.  And  this  ambigui;y  ia  the  applica- 
tion of  m.eiaphoricdl  \v^.rds  often  affords  occafion  f)f 
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Elocution,  jefts  and  concife  wir.     We  obferved  before,   that  Ci- 
■■~''~^'  cero   nevvr  >.alib  ill   men,  lights  of  the  Jlctte.      But  he 

once  ill  this  m. inner  c^lls  Sextins  Clodius  tbs  light  of 
the  Senati'.  For  when  his  kiiiiman  Publius  Clodius 
had  been  killed  by  Milo,  and  his  corpfe  was  brought 
to  Rome,  Scxtius  railed  the  mob,  and  in  a  tumultous 
manner  carried  it  into  the  (enate-houfe,  where  they 
burnt  it,  and  by  that  means  let  the  building  on  fire  : 
For  which  leditious  aftion  Cicero  jialles  that  joke  up- 
on him,  under  the  metaphor  of  light,  which  elfewhere 
lie  always  uies  in  a  giod  lenft. 

But  to  proceed  :  All  forced  and  harfh  metaphors 
fliould  be  avoided  ;  the  one  being  no  lefs  difagreeable 
to  the  mind  th;in  the  other  to  the  ear.  Nor  lliuuld  they 
come  too  thick  in  a  difcourfe.  In  a  word,  they  oughc 
not  to  be  ufed,  but  either  where  a  proper  word  is 
wanting,  or  where  they  are  more  figniHcant  or  beautiful 
55  than  the  proper  word. 
Metonymy  n  Metonymy.  This,  as  defined  by  Quintilian,  is, 
defined  and  ,)j^  p^i,^„^  ^„^  ivori/for  another.  But  Vollius  defcribes 
it  more  tuUy,  when  he  calls  it,  "  A  trope,  whicli 
changes  the  name  of  things  that  are  naturally  united, 
but  in  fuch  a  manner  as  that  one  is  not  of  the  ellence 
of  the  other."  That  a  metonymy  is  thus  diflinguifh- 
ed  from  the  other  tropes,  has  been  fufficiently  (hown 
already  in  the  two  laft  chapters.  When  it  is  faid,  to 
f>iit  one  luord  for  another,  or,  to  change  the  names  of 
things,  the  meaning  is,  that  the  word  lb  ufed  changes 
its  fenfe,  and  denotes  fomethlng  different  from  its  pro- 
per fignification.  Thu-,  when  Mars  is  put  for  war, 
and  Ceres  for  corn,  they  lofe  their  perfoiial  fenfe,  and 
(land  for  the  effedts  of  which  thole  deities  were  faid  to 
be  the  caufe.     So  likewife,  when  Virgil  fays, 

He  drank  the  frothing  bowl, 

the  word  boivl  muft  neceffarily  fignify  the  liquor  in  the 
bowl.  And  when  in  another  place,  defcribing  the 
temple  of  Juno  at  Carthage,  in  which  the  aftinns  of  the 
Trojan  war  were  reprefented,  and  the  images  ot  the  he- 
roes, he  makes  iEneas,  upon  difcovering  that  of  Priam 
among  the  reft,  cry  out, 

Lo  here  is  Priam  ; 

it  is  plain  the  word  Pr'iam  there  mull:  ftand  not  for  his 
perfon,  but  his  image  or  figure.  And  this  property 
of  changing  the  fenfe  of  the  word  apj  ears  peculiar  to 
metonymy.  In  treating  upon  a  metaphor,  we  ob- 
ferved the  miftnke  of  thofe  who  teach,  that  a  word  ufed 
metaphorically  lofes  its  proper  figniiicalion  ;  whereas 
it  only  changes  its  place,  but  not  its  i'eui'e  ;  being  ap- 
plied to  a  thing  to  which  it  doc'j  not  naturally  belong, 
by  way  of  finiilitude.  And  as  the  not  attending  to 
this  has  run  fome  perfons  into  very  great  ahfurdities, 
in  treating  upon  metaphorical  exprellions,  and  reafon- 
ing  from  them  in  the  tropical  fenfe  ;  fo  the  like  has 
happened  to  others  in  fome  inftances  of  a  metonymy, 
where,  by  mifapprehending  their  true  nature,  they 
have  realbned  from  them  in  the  literal  fenfe,  as  we 
fhal!  Oiow  prefently.  A  metonymy  is  not  fo  extenfive 
as  a  metiiphor,  nor  altogether  fo  necelTary :  becaufe 
nothing  is  faid  by  a  metonymy,  which  cannot  be  ex- 
prefled  in  proper  words  ;  whereas  metaphors  are  often 
ufed  Icr  want  of  proper  words  to  exprefs  iome  ideas. 
However,  metonymies  are  very  ufeful  in  language  ;  for 
ihey  enrich  a  difccurfe  with  an  agreeable  variety,  and 
Vol.  XIII. 


give  both  force  and  beauty  to  an  eKprelTion.  And  what 
wc  obferved  with  rel.ition  to  a  metaphor,  is  true  alfo 
cf  this  trope  ;  that  fome  metonymies,  even  in  common 
difcourfe,  are  more  frequently  made  uic  of  than  the 
proper  words  in  whofc  room  liicy  are  put.  So,  pj/j 
death,  a  llmd  luay,  and  a  Imppy  Jlatc,  are  very  com- 
mon cxprelTions  with  us.  And  it  is  more  ufiial  to  fay. 
This  is  fuch  a  perfon's  hand,  or  /  know  his  hand,  than 
his  writing,  when  we  intend  this  latter  feufc  of  tha 
word. 

We  now  proceed  to  the  divifion  of  metonymies; 
which  are  commonly  diftinguifhed  into  four  kind:, 
from  the  different  manner  in  which  thin:;s  are  natu- 
rally, but  externally,  united  to  one  an.  ther.  Now 
things  are  thus  united,  or  one  thing  depends  upon 
another,  either  with  refpcct  to  its  prod  unions,  or  in  the 
manner  of  its  exiftence  when  produced.  I-i  the  for- 
mer way  ihe  cffcft  depends  upon  its  caufe,  and  in 
the  latter  the  adjunft  upon  its  fubje^fls.  And  hence 
arife  f  mr  forts  of  metonymies,  which  receive  their 
names  from  the  caufe  and  ejec!,  thefal'jea  and  the  ad- 
junct. 

It  is  called  a  metonymy  of  the  cauf,  when  the  exter- 
nal caufe  is  put  for  the  effeft.  The  external  caufe  is 
twofold,  the  agent  and  end,  which  are  ufually  called 
the  efficient  and  final  caufe.  Of  the  former  kind  are 
fuch  metonymies,  where  the  inventor  or  author  is 
put  for  what  was  invented  or  efFedled  by  him.  Thus, 
as  we  faid  before,  Ceres  is  fometimes  put  for  corn,  the 
ufe  of  which  fhe  was  faid  firft  to  have  introduced;  and 
Mars  for  ivar,  over  which  fhe  was  thought  to  prefide. 
And  by  this  way  of  fpeaking,  any  artift  or  writer  is 
put  for  his  work.  So  Juvenal,  blaming  the  luxury  and 
profufenefs  of  the  Romans,  fays,  There  are  few  tables 
laithout  Mentor;  that  is,  which  were  not  made  by  him, 
or  after  his  manner.  And  our  Saviour  fays,  in  the  pa- 
rable of  the  rich  man  and  Lazarus,  They  have  Mcfes 
and  the  prophets.  Meaning  the  books  of  Mofes  and  the 
prophets.  But  under  this  fort  of  metonymy  is  inclu- 
ded not  only  the  agent,  ftridlly  fo  called,  but  alfo  any 
means  or  inftruments  made  ufe  of  in  the  doing  of  a 
thing,  when  put  for  the  thing  done.  Thus,  polite  li- 
terature is  called  humanity,  becaufe  it  cultivates  and  im- 
pioves  the  human  mind.  And  in  that  expreCIon  of 
Cicero,  IVords  move  nobody  but  him  ii'ho  undeijlands  the 
tongue ;  the  word  tongue,  which  is  the  inftrument  of 
fpeech,  is  put  iox  fpeech  or  language.  And  in  the  like 
fenfe,  ar,ns  are  fometimes  put  for  war,  and  \\\z  fword 
ioT flaughter .  By  the  fame  kind  of  metonymy  likewife 
any  affeftion  or  quality  is  put  for  its  effeifl.  As  when 
it  is  faid,  the  end  'f  government  is  to  maintain  jitflice  ;  that 
h,fuch  mutual  offices  among  men  as  are  the  eppffs  ofjuflice. 
And  fo  likewife  in  that  of  Cicero,  //  is  the  buf.iifs  of 
magijlrates  to  check  the  levity  of  the  multiiude,  by  ■which 
he  means  tumults  occafioned  by  their  levity.  Moreover, 
as  human  affeftions  are  attributed  to  the  Deity  in  a 
metaphorical  fenfe,  fo  feveral  parts  of  the  human  body 
are  likewife  afcribed  to  him  by  this  kind  of  metony- 
xa\j.  Thus,  his  hand  and  his  arm  are  ufed  to  exprefs 
his  power,  as  his  far  and  his  eye,  his  care  and  providence, 
thefe  being  the  inftruments  ol  fuch  effeils  in  mankind. 
Metonymies  of  the  final  caufe  are  thofe  by  which  the 
end  in  doing  a  thing  is  put  for  the  thing  done.  As 
when  we  fay.  The  watch  isfet,  meaning  the  watchmen, 
who  are  appointed  for  that  purpofe  And  fo  likewife 
3  H  that 
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i:!ocution.  tliat  exprefTion,  to  male  an  example,  as  it  fignifies  x.o  pii- 
'~~^       '  n'l/h,  ill  orJer  to  deter  others  from  the  like  crimes  by 
fuch  an  example.     As  alio  that  of  Virgil, 

Pliillis  fhould  garlands  crop  ; 

by  which  are  mexntjlo'wcrsto  make  garlands. 

The  fecoad  kind  of  metonymy  puts  the  effeft  for 
the  efficient  caufe,  whether  the  agent,  or  only  the 
means  and  inftrument.  So  Virgil  calls  the  two  Sci- 
pios  the  deJhuHion  of  Lyl'm,  becaufe  they  were  the 
agents  who  efFtdled  it.  And  Horace  compliments  his 
patron  Ma;cenas  with  the  titles  of  being  his  guard  and 
honour;  that  is,  his  guardian,  and  the  author  ot  his 
honour.  But  when  Cicero  tells  the  citizens  of  Roine, 
that  the  death  of  Clodius  was  their  fifety,  he  means 
the  occafion  only  of  their  fafety.  And  elfewhere  he 
calls  that  a  dark  hope  and  blind  expellation,  the  effeft 
of  which  was  dubious  and  uncertain  to  thofe  who  en- 
tertained it.     And  in  like  manner,  the  fons  of  the  pro- 


the  de'j^eneracy  of  the  prtfnt  age,  the  virtue  of  former  times.  ' 
In  the  fecond  way  abovemuntioned,  the  objed  is  uled 
for  the  perfo.i  or  thing  employed  about  it :  As  when 
Cicero  fays,  "  In  tinjc  of  battle  the  laws  are  filent ;" 
where  by  laws  he  intends  the  judges,  who  pronounce 
fentence  according  to  law.  By  the  third  of  th  fe  ways, 
in  which  t!ie  jKilIeifi-r  is  put  for  the  thing  he  portelfes, 
we  lay,  to  devour,  d^flroy,  or  ruin  a  man,  meaning  not 
\i\%  pcrfon  but  his  eflate.  And  mythologifts  explain  the 
fable  ol  A(5lxon  by  tins  tropt,  who  is  faid  to  have 
been  devoured  by  his  dogs;  lur  l)y  dogs  they  under- 
ftand  flatterers  and  parafites,  who  confumed  his  eftate, 
and  bri'Ught  him  to  be  gary.  By  the  lafl;  way  before 
recited,  which  puts  the  thing  iignified  for  the  fign, 
flatutes  and  pictures  are  called  by  the  names  of  the 
perfons  which  tliey  rt-prefent;  as  in  that  jeft  of  Cicero 
upon  his  brother  Quintus,  when,  as  Macrobius  relates, 
"  being  in  the  province  which  hii  brother  had  govern- 
ed, and  feeing  a  large  portrait  of  part  of  his  body. 


lucuti( 


phets,    when    they    were    eating    the  pottage  which  holding  a  iliield,  though  Quintus  was  but  a  little  man, 

Elillia  had  ordered  to  be  fet  before  them,  cried  out,  he  faid,  My  half  brother  is  bigger  than  my  whole  bro- 

There  is  death  in  the  prjt ;  that  m,  fome  deadly  thinn,  as  ther."     The  Popiih  doLtrine  of  tranfubllantiation   is 

is  prefently  after  explained.     And  thus  Iweat,  which  founded  upon  an  abufe  of  this  trope.     For  when  our 

is  the  effed  of  labour,  is  fometimes  put  for  labour.  As  Saviour,  (peaking  of  the  b.  ead  and  wme  at  that  time 

in  the  threat  denounced  againfl  Adam,  hi  the  fweat  of  before  him,  fays,  "  This  is  my  body,  and  this  is  my 

thy  face Jloali  thou  eat  bread,  that  is,  by  labour  in  cultiva-  bluod,"  his  pldiu  meaning  is,  they  were  the  figns  of  his 

ting  the  ground.  And  in  allufion  to  this  wayoffpeak-  body  and  blond,  the  thing  fignified  being  put  for  the 

ing,  Antony  ihe  orator  tells  Craifus,   "  the  improve-  fign  by  this  frt  of  metonymy.     But  the  Papifts  take 

meut  of  the  Ryle  by  conltant  excrcife,  as  he  prefcribed,  the  exprefTion  literally,  wh'ch  mud  doubtlefs  be  very 

•was  a  thing  of  much  fwcat."     And  virtue  is  faid  to  be  abfurd  ;  fince  the  words  relate  to  the  time  then  prefent. 

gained  by  fiuiot,  that  is,  continued  care  and  exercife  while  Chrift  was  yet  living,  ahd  fpoke  them  ;  when  it 

in  fubduing  the  paffions,  and  bringing  them  to  a  pro-  was  impolTible  for  the  bread  and  wine  to  be  converted 

per  regulation.     But  in  thefe  two  expreffions  there  is  into  his  b'  dy  and  blood,  it  being  evident  to  all  who 


iikewife  a  metaphor,  the  efFeft  of  bodily  labour  being 
applied  to  that  of  the  mind.  In  all  thefe  inlfances, 
the  elfefl  is  put  for  the  efficient  caufe. 

The  third  kind  of  metonymy  is,  when  the  fubjeft 
is  put  for  the  adjunifl  By  fubjed  here,  in  a  large 
f;nfe  of  the  word,  may  be  underftood  that  wherein 
fomc  other  thing  is  contained,  or  about  which  it  is 
converfant ;  as  Iikewife  the  pofl'eflbr  with  refpeift  to  tlie 
thing  he  poifcifes;  and  the  thing  fig-  ifiej',  when  put 


were  prefent,  that  thofe  elements,  and  his  body,  exift- 
ed  feparately  at  the  fune  time.  But  if  the  words  are 
explained  by  this  trope,  the  fenfe  is  plain  and  eafy, 
and  the  way  of  Ipeaking  familiar  to  all  writers  Where- 
as they  who  plead  for  the  literal  fenfe  might  with 
equal  reafon  all'ert,  that  thole  expreffions  abovemen- 
tioned  are  to  be  taken  literally,  in  which  feveral  parts 
of  the  human  body,  as  the  hand,  the  arm,  the  ear, 
and  th:  eye,  are  afcribed  to  the  Deity;  or  that,  when 
for  the  fign  of  it.     Now,  by  the  firif  of  thefe  ways  rf    ou   Saviour  in  a  metaphorical  fenfe  calls  himfelf  a  line. 


fpeaking,  the  feat  of  any  faculty  or  affection  is  ni'ei. 
for  the  faculty  or  afFeflion  itfelf.  So  it  is  ufual  to  fay, 
a  man  of  a  char  head,  when  we  mean  a  clear  miid  or 
undcrllanding;  the  feat  ol  the  mind  being  fnppofed  to 
be  in  the  head.  And  a  perfon  is  faid  to  have  a  luarm 
heat  t,  becaufe  the  h^ai  t  has  been  thought  the  Uat  of  t:  ,e 
affetlions.  In  like  manner,  the  pi  ce  where  any  ac- 
tions are  performed  is  put  for  the  aflions  d  ne  in  it. 
As  when  Cicero  fays,  "  Do  not  alw.iy^  ihi-.ik  of  the 
forum,  the  benches,  the  rr  ftra,  and  the  fenate ;" 
meaning  the  difcourfes  which  were  ufually  made  in 
thofe  places.  So  Iikewife  the  country,  or  place  of 
refidence,  is  put  for  the  iii habitants,  as  in  that  paflage 
of  Cicero :  "  And  to  omit  Greece,  which  always 
claimed  the  pre  eminence  for  eloquence,  and  Athens, 
the  inventref'i  of  all  fciences,  where  the  an  of  fpeak- 
ing was  invented  and  perfefled  ;  in  this  city  of  ouis, 
('jKcaning  Rome),  no  ftudies  have  prevailed  more  than 
that  of  eloquence:"  where  the  words  Greece  and 
Athens  (fand  to  denote  the  .inhabitants  of  thofe  places. 
And  hither  may  alio  be  referred  thofe  exprelfions  in 
Tjvhich  the  lime  is  put  for  the  pcrfctis  living  in  it;  as, 


and  a  door,  thefe  words  were  defigned  to  be  applied 
to  him  llrivftly  and  properly,  and  not  by  way  of  iimi- 
litulc  only,  as  is  the  cafe  of  all  metaphors. 

The  f  uitlikind  of  metonymy  is  that  wherein  the 
adjunft  i-,  put  for  the  fubjucfl,  which  is  done  in  the 
fame  variety  of  ways  as  the  former.  It  is  thtref  re  a 
metoni  my  ot  the  adjmnff,  when  the  thing  con-'ained  is 
put  f>r  that  which  contains  it.  .'\s  when  Virgil  fiys, 
"  They  lie  down  upon  purple  ;"  that  is,  upon  couches 
dyed  with  purple.  And  again,  "  They  crown  the 
wine  ;"  meaning  tl.e  bowl  which  contjined  the  wine,  it 
being  the  cull  m  of  the  ancients  to  deck  their  bnvls 
V  ilh  garlands  at  their  entertahiments.  By  thefe  tropes 
likewiie  v  rtues  and  vices  are  put  tor  the  perfons  in 
whom  tiiey  are  found.  As  m  that  beautiful  paiTage 
ol  Cicero,  where,  comparing  the  prnfligate  army  of 
Catiline  with  the  forces  of  the  ftate,  he  fays,  "  On 
this  lide  modefty  is  engaged,  on  that  impud  nee  ;  on 
this  chdftity,  on  that  lewdnefs ;  ou  this  integrity,  on 
that  deceit;  on  this  piety,  on  that  profaneneis ;  on 
this  I'Oirtancy,  on  that  fu'v;  on  th  s  bon  ui,  on  that 
bafcnefs ;  on  this  modei atiuu,  ou  that  unbridled  pafHon ; 

in 
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•'""''''  and  all  virtues,  engage  with  injuftice,  luxury,  co-.Tar- 
dice,  ralhncfs,  ar.d  all  vicea."  And  to  this  tiope 
thole  expreflions  are  to  be  referred,  in  which  any 
thing  is  put  for  the  objeft  about  which  it  is  conver- 
fant.  As  in  that  laying  of  the  wife  man,  "  Hope 
deferred  make*  the  heart  fick  ;"  where  hope  is  put  tor 
the  tiling  h"pcd  lor.  And  thus  Suetonius  calls  the 
emperor  Titus  ihe  love  and  de'i^^ht  of  mankind,  whofe 
'  mild  and  obliuing  temper  rendered  him  the  objed  of 

thofe  agreeable  affeflions  to  all  pc-fous  under  his  go- 
vernment.    A  tlnrd  ufe  of  this  tnpe  is  by  putting  a 
thing  for  the  time  in  which  it  was  done.     Thus  we 
fay  of  a  perfon,  he  has  fcrvsd f'  many  cavipAi^ns,  mean- 
ing fo  m  iny  fummert,  that  being  the  uiual  time  in 
whicli  armies  are  drawn  out  into  the  field.     Lallly, 
by  this  metonymy,  the  fign  is  put  lor  the  thing  it 
fignifies :    as,    the  fccptre  for  the  reial  dignity,  and  the 
^6       Jtuard  for  th<f  authority  of  the  magiflralc. 
Syiic-cdoche       III.   Synecdoche.     Ti  is  is  a  trope  by  which  either 
explaiutd.    the  whole  of  .1  thing  is  put  for  a  part  of  it,  or  a  part 
for  the  whi,le;  fo  that  the  two  things,  whofe  ideas 
are  pref-nted  to  tlie  mind  in  this  trope,  are  internally 


times  denotes  the  fame  iLIn;^  as  to  b  'amaWm,  which  Is  Elocutiun. 
orje  way  of  talk' ng. 

The  fecond  kind  of  fynccdoJie  puts  the  fpecies  for 
the  genus.  Thus  bread  dci.otei  any  kind  of  food  : 
as  when  a  perfon  is  laid  to  p/t  his  bnad  by  his  Ictbotir. 
In  the  fame  way  oi  fpeaking,  money  is  put  for  any 
kind  of  wealth  in  general.  And  it  is  an  nfual  expref- 
finn  to  fay,  that  •iuini-  deflroys  more  than  the  frv'jrd; 
that  is,  than  any  hojlite  arms.  And  the  legal  foim  of 
baiiilhment  among  tl^e  Rt.mans  was,  to  proh  bit  per- 
I'lns  the  ufe  of  Jire  and  water;  that  is,  the  moji  common 
and  ori.inary  neaffuries  of  lif,  in  which  all  others  were 
included. 

Tiie  third  fpecies  of  thi-  trope  is,  when  the  eflsnlial 
whole  is  put  ior  one  of  its  parts;  that  is,  either  for 
the  niatter  or  loim.  Thus,  in  the  Evangelift,  Mary 
Magd.den  f;<ys,  thy  have  taken  aiuay  my  Lord,  -And  I 
kno'oj  not  ivhcve  th^y  have  laid  him,  meaning  his  body, 
tio  it  is  ufual  to  fay  of  a  dtceafed  p.rfon.  He  was  tu- 
rLd  at  fuch  a  time.  And  in  the  infcriptions  of  fe- 
pulchral  nionumeats  we  frequently  meet  with  this  ex- 
prtliion,  Here  .ies  fuch  an  on^;  that  is,  Ivi  corpf.  Nor 
are  inltances  tincommon  in  which  tiie  whole  being  is  put 


related  to  eich  other:   by  which,  as  has  been  ihown  _for  the  toim.  'Va-asvihtnCtceroij.TjS,  Thofe  pcrfons  liiic. 


already,  it  is  diftinguiflied  from  all  the  other  tr"p..s 
In  a  fynecdoche  the  word  re'ains  its  proper  fenie,  and 
the  cxpreffK.n  is  elliptical,  as  will  appear  by  the  feve- 
ral  Ipecies  of  it,  wherein  the  ellipfis  in  moft  of  the 
examples  is  very  obvious,  and  may  with  no  great  dif- 
ficulty  be  fupplied.  Now  a  thing  may  be  confidered 
as  a  whole  in  three  ditfirent  refpefls,  vhich  logicians 
call  an  univcrfal,  rJJ'utial,  and  integral  whole.  An 
univerfal  whole  is  any  genus  with  regard  to  its  feveral 
fpecies ;  as,  an  animai  with  refpedt  to  mankind  and 
brutes,  or  phi'ofophy  with  refpefl:  to  the  feveral  arts 
and  fciences  conr^priled  undf.r  it.  An  eflential  wh^  ie 
conlills  of  matter  and  form  ;  as,  a  man  of  body  and 
foul.  And  an  integral  whole  is  any  body  or  quantity, 
with  refpeift  to  the  feveral  parts  of  which  the  matter 
of  it  is  compofed,  and  into  \>hich  it  may  be  divided  : 
as,  an  human  body  with  rtfp^ift  to  its  feveral  members  ; 
or  a  y.ar,  as  divifible  into  months,  lue.ks,  and  days. 
And  thus  ihetoric  is  an  integral  whcle  in  refpedt  to 
the  four  parts  that  compofe  it ;  namely,  invention,  dif- 
pofition,  elocution,  and  pronimciation.  So  likewife 
any  aggregate  body,  as  a  c.^il  community,  which  is 
divifible  into  th"fe  who  govern  and  are  governed  ;  or 
any  army,  confifting  of  the  general  ard  his  ft.ldiers. 
Asa  whole  therefore,  in  each  of  thefe  acceptations  of 
the  word,  is  irtquently  put  for  a  part,  and  a  part  for 
the  whole ;  hence  arife  fix  fpecies  or  forts  of  fynec- 
doche. 

The  firft  of  thefe  puts  the  genus  fi)r  the  fpecies. — 
Thus,  virtue  is  general  is  f  )metimes  ufcd  to  denote 
fome  particular  fort  of  virtue.  As  when  Cicero  men- 
tions virtue  as  one  of  the  f  >ur  qualifications  neceifary 
in  a  general,  he  means  grea.n-fs  t.f  mind.  And  fn  per- 
fons  aie  often  crmmended  for  inftances  of  virtue  ih'.wn 
in  their  condu.fl,  which  refpcfl  only  frme  iingle  vir- 
tue, as  juftice,  temperance,  or  the  like  :  And  in  iLis 
fenfe  Cicero  calls  Cl'dius  a  deadly  animal.  S"  when 
our  Saviour  commiffions  his  apoftles  to  preach  the 
gofpel  to  every  creature,  the  me;'ning  is,  every  rational 
creature.     And  thus  likewife,  to  talk  to  a  perfon  fome- 


luho  have  Jied  from  the  confinement  of  the  body,  as  from  a 
prifon;  by  pe.f.ns  muft  nectlfarily  be  unJeiftood  their 
fouU,  Winch  are  here  diftinguiihed  from  and  fet  in  op- 
pofiiion  to  their  bodies.  And  fo  Virgil  reprefents 
iEneas  as  meeting  with  Dido  and  fome  of  his  Trojan 
friends  in  the  infernal  regions ;  by  which  are  meant 
xhtw  ghofls. 

The  fourth  kind  of  fynecdoche  is,  when  either  the 
matter  or  form  is  put  for  the  whole  being.  Thv-i  filver 
and  gold  are  ufed  to  figniiy  money  made  of  thofe  me- 
tals ;  as  when  we  fay,  /  have  fo  much  Jilvir  or  fo  much 
geld.  And  the  word  foul,  both  in  our  own  and  other 
languages,  is  put  for  the  whole  perfon.  So  with  us,  a 
merry  fold,  and  a  dull  foul ;  in  Cicero,  dear  fouls;  and 
in  Hoi  ace,  candid  fouls,  are  all  ufed  in  this  tropical 
f-nfe.  But  this  way  of  fpeaking  occurs  nowhere 
more  frequently  than  in  the  facred  writings.  Thus, 
for  inlfance,  it  is  faid,  All  the  fouls  which  came  with 
'Jacob  into  Egypt,  meaning  the  perfons.  And  again. 
The  foul  that  Jmneth  it  fliall  die;  from  which  expref- 
fion,  and  others  uf  the  like  import,  fome  peribns,  by 
not  attending  to  the  nature  of  this  trope,  have  been 
erroneoufly  led  to  infer  that  the  foul  is  naturally  mor- 
tal. But  fometimes  only  part  of  the  matter  ftands  to 
exprefs  the  whole  elfcnce  or  being.  So  we  imitate  the 
Latins  in  ufmg  the  word  caput  or  head  to  denote  either 
a  perfon  or  thing.  For,  as  with  them  lapldum  caput,  fo 
with  us  a  witty  head,  fignifies  the  fame  as  a  man  of  wit. 
And  in  the  fame  fenfe,  fo  many  head  of  cattle  means  _/a 
many  entire  cattle. 

By  the  fifth  fort  of  fynecdoche,  the  whole  of  any- 
material  thing  or  quantity,  whether  coi-tlnued  or  dif- 
crete,  is  put  for  a  part  ot  it.  So  when  Cicero  fays, 
A  war  ii  kindled  tkriugh  the  who'e  world,  in  compliment 
to  his  country,  he  calls  the  Roman  empire  the  world. 
And  this  expreffion  is  alfo  ufed  by  hiftorians.  Thus 
Cornelius  Nepos,  fpeaking  of  the  quarrel  between 
Mark  Antony  and  Augnftvis,  tells  us,  that  each  of 
them  dejired  to  be  lord  of  the  world.  And  in  like  man- 
ner St  Luke  fays,  There  went  out  a  decree  from  Cxfar 
3  H  2  Aagujlus, 
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iilocution,  Augiiftu!,  th.it  all  ikj  KoM  f-ouxl  hi  lixed.  So  in  St 
""  ""  I'avil's  Ihipwreck,  is  is  f.iid,  They  ran  the  fiip  a- 
vroim.l,  that  is,  the  head  of  her,  for  it  is  plain  by  what 
Vollows,  that  the  (lern  was  loofe.  And  as  to  difcrete 
([iiantity,  our  Siiviour,  uling  this  trope,  laid  he  ftiould 
he  thri-e  chys  and  three  nights  in  the  heart  of  the  earth. 
Though  he  did  not  continue  three  whole  days  and 
iiisrhts  in  the  grave,  but  only  part  of  the  firfl  and  third 
day,  and  the  whole  fecond  day,  with  the  two  whole 
nights  betvveen  the  firft  asd  third  day,  according  to 
our  way  of  reckoning.  For  he  was  buried  on  Friday 
in  the  afternoon,  and  relK-d  in  the  grave  that  night, 
with  the  following  day,  which  was  the  Jewidi  Sab- 
bath, and  was  rifen  on  the  morning  of  the  next  day. 
So  that  wc  mull  nece/Tarily  have  recourfe  to  this  fy- 
necdoche,  wliich  puts  the  whole  for  the  part,  to  clear 
up  that  event. 

By  this  kind  of  fynjcdoche,  alfo,  the  plural  number 
is  fonietimes  put  for  the  fingular.  Thus  St  Matthew 
iays,  Thi  thieves  ivho  tuere  crucified  luilh  our  Saviour 
rcvi'ed  him:  though  it  is  plain  from  St  Lvike,  that 
only  one  of  them  did  fo.  It  may  alfo  be  referred  to 
this  tr<  pe,  when  a  certain  number  is  put  tor  an  un- 
certain one.  So  it  is  an  ufual  way  of  expreffion  to 
fay,  /  have  feen  or  dune  fach  a  ihinn  an  hundred  or  a 
thoufand  times  ;  when  perhaps  fo  many  are  not  really 
intended,  but  only  in  general  fome  confiderable  num- 
ber. 

Tl;e  fixih  and  laft  kind  of  fynecdoche  puts  a  part 
of  any  material  thing  or  quantity  for  the  whole  of  it. 
So  we  fay  of  a  man.  He  fhehers  himfelf  under  fach  an 
are's  roof ;  that  is,  in  his  houfc.  And  of  a  fleet,  that 
it  conftjls  off  many  f<iil ;  meaning,  fo  many  fiiips.  And 
by  this  trope,  thjt  i";  afciibed  to  a  fingle  perfon  whici; 
was  done  by  the  aflillance  of  others,  and  in  conjunc- 
tion with  them  :  as  wlien  it  is  faid,  that  Hiinmbid 
idled  forty  thoujand  Romans  at  the  battle  of  Canrne  : 
For  an  army  is  an  aggregate  body,  of  which  the  ge- 
neral is  the  head,  and  confequently  the  chief  part  of 
it.  And  to  this  kind  of  fynecdoche  may  alfo  be  re- 
ferred fuch  expreffions  in  which  the  fingular  number 
is  put  for  the  plural :  as  if  one  fhould  fay,  j1  man  is 
Halle  to  be  mijlid  by  the  influence  of  irrgular  pajjions  ; 
meaning  all  men,  or  manlind  in  general.  Or  when  lefs 
than  the  real  number  is  put  for  any  round  number  : 
Thus  fome  ancient  writers,  when  they  fpeak  of  the 
Grecian  armada  that  came  againfl  Troy,  call  it  a  fleet 
of  a  thoufand  Jh.ip5  ;  though,  according  to  Homer's 
lift,  it  contained  1186.  And  fo  likewife  the  Greek 
interpreters  of  the  Old  Teftament  are  ufually  called 
the  Seveniy;  wheieas,  in  reality,  they  were  feventy- 
two. 

IV.  Irony.  This  is  a  trope  in  ivhich  one  contrary  is 
■  Jignyid  by  another:  As  if  any  one  iliould  fay,  JVed 
done  ;  when  at  the  fame  time  his  defign  is  to  intimate 
that  the  thing  v^as  ill  done.  So  thar,  by  this  manner 
of  exprefliion,  the  fpeaker  appears  to  mean  foreething 
contrary  to  the  fenfe  of  the  word  he  makes  ufe  of. 
Not  that  the  word  is  changed  from  its  ufual  fignifi- 
cation  ;  but  by  the  circumltances  attending  the  ex- 
prefli  n,  we  perceive  the  contrary  to  what  is  fpnken 
is  intended.  Qnintilian  obferves,  that  an  irony  may 
be  kr.cwn  rr.e  of  thefe  three  ways  :  "  by  the  mmner 
ef  pronunciation,  or  from  the  nature  of  the  perfon  or 
the  thii'g.     For  (as  he  add-.)  where  any  of  thefe  do 
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not  fuit  with  the  words,  it  is  plain  the  fpeaker  intends  ElocLtion. 
the  contrary ."  The  irony  is  very  plain  from  the  """"''  ' 
manner  of  pronunciation  in  that  paflage  of  Terence, 
where  Simo,  Ipeaking  to  his  fcrvant  by  way  of  re- 
proof, fays,  "  You  hiive  taken  great  care  indeed." 
Frcm  the  circumltances  of  the  perfon,  wh':n  Cicero, 
addrefling  to  Catiline,  fays,  "  He  wert  to  your  com- 
panion, that  excellent  man,  Marcus  Martellus."  When 
he  calls  him  an  excs'lent  man,  it  is  evident  he  means 
the  contrary  ;  becauft  no  goi  d  man  wouliJ  be  a  com- 
panion of  Catiline.  And  when  he  begins  his  oration 
for  Ligarius  with  faying,  "  Csefir,  this  is  a  ncvt 
crime,  and  never  heard  of  till  nivv,"  the  thing  he 
is  fpeaking  of  fh  ws  it  to  be  an  irony  ;  for  it  was 
nor  new,  as  all  who  were  pitfent  very  well  under- 
ftood. 

The  fubje(5ls  of  irony  are  vices  and  follies  of  all 
kinds.  And  this  way  of  expofing  them  is  often  more 
effeiliial  than  ferious  reafuning  :  For  many  perfons, 
who,  either  frim  temper  or  want  of  reflection,  cannot 
be  m'^ved  by  the  force  of  an  argument,  are  not  proof 
againft  the  poignancy  of  wit  and  raillery.  And  there- 
fore we  find  the  moft  grave  and  ferious  perfons  have 
not  declined  the  ufe  of  this  trope  upon  prober  ccca- 
fions.  Socrate=,  whom  the  oracle  pnmounced  the 
wifeft  man  of  his  age,  gave  fo  much  int'^  it,  that  he 
got  the  name  of  Kfoni,  that  is,  the  droll.  In  the  facred 
writings  we  have  a  remarkable  inllance  of  it  in  the 
prO)  het  Elijah,  where  he  challenges  the  prieils  of 
Baal  to  pn  ve  the  truth  of  their  deity  :  F'r  it  is  faid 
exprefsly,  "  He  mocked  them,  and  ia'd.  Cry  aloud, 
for  he  is  a  god  ;  either  he  is  talking,  or  he  is  purfuing, 
or  he  is  on  a  journey,  or  peradventure  he  fleepeth,  and 
mud  be  awaked."  And  Solomon  takes  the  like  me- 
thod to  expofe  the  follies  of  youth  by  this  ironical 
apoftrophe.  "  Rejoice,  O  young  man,  in  thy  youth," 
with  what  fallows,  which  is  all  ironical.  Nay,  our 
Savidur  l.imfelf  thought  fit  thus  to  reprove  the  Jewifh. 
doctors,  when  he  fays,  "  Full  well  ye  rejefl  the  com- 
mandment oF  God,  that  ye  may  keep  your  own  tradi- 
tion :"  Where,  by  the  words  fidl  well,  or,  as  it  is  in 
the  original,  xa>.<^ic,  it  is  very  evident  that  a  fevere  re- 
primand was  intended. 

An  irony  is  ufed  on  a  variety  of  occafions,  as  we 
fhall  Ihuw  from  fome  inftances  in  Cicero.  Sometimes 
he  applies  it  in  a  way  of  jeft  and  banter  :  As  when  he 
fays,  "We  have  mt'ch  reafon  to  believe  the  modeft 
man  would  not  aflc  h^m  for  his  debt,  when  he  purfues 
hi^  li'e."  At  other  times  by  way  tf  infult  and  deri- 
fion  :  Thus  when  he  would  reprefent  the  forces  of  Ca- 
tiline as  mean  and  contemptible,  "  O  terrible  war, 
(fays  he),  in  which  this  band  of  rakes  are  to  march 
under  Catiline  !  Draw  out  all  your  garrifons  againll 
this  formidable  body."  Again,  at  other  times,  to 
give  the  greater  f -rte  to  his  argument,  he  would  feem 
as  it  were  by  this  trope  to  recal  and  corrcift  what  he 
had  faid  before;  as  in  his  oration  for  Milo  :  "But  it 
is  foolifli  in  us  to  compare  Drufus,  A'ricanus,  Pompcy, 
and  ourfelves,  with  Clodius ;  all  our  calam'ties  were 
tolerable,  but  no  one  can  patiently  bear  the  death  of 
Clodius."  Now  the  charafler  of  Clru-lius  was  io  well 
known,  that  all  who  weie  piefent  muft  be  fenfiblc  he 
meant  the  contrary.  And,  to  name  no  more,  an  iro- 
ny is  never  ufed  to  greater  advantage,  than  when  it 
is  followed  immediately  by  fomething  very  ftinglng. 

Thus, 
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Elocution.  Thus,  fpsakin^  of  Pifo,  lie  fays,  "  You  have  heard 
*~~''^''  '  this  philofoplicr  :  he  denies  tlut  he  was  ever  defirous 
of  a  triumpli."  And  then  addrefling  hinirelf  lo  him, 
he  immediately  adds,  *'  O  wretch  !  when  you  de- 
firoyed  the  fennte,  fold  its  authoritv,  fuhjeifled  your 
confuliUe  to  the  tribune,  overturned  the  (late,  be- 
trayed my  life  and  fafety  for  the  reward  of  a  pro- 
vince ;  if  you  did  not  defire  a  triumph,  what  can  you 
pretend  you  did  not  dcfire  ?"  This  iimfl  effeclually 
confound  the  falfe  gravity  at  that  time  affumed  by 
Pifo. 
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Secowdarv  tripes  are  fo  called,  becaufe  they  are 
all  of  the  fame  nature  with  the  firmer,  and  m  ly  l^e  re- 
ferred to  f  )nie  or  other  of  them,  though  they  have  re- 
ceived different  names. 

They  are  chiefly  eight  in  number  ;  /Info^o'vajia, 
the  f,  rmtr  Comtnwiica'mri,  Litotes,  Euphenvftn,  Calaclireys .  Hyper- 
ones.  hole,    Metakpfts,    and    Jlllegory.     The    three     firlt    of 

thefe  are  l.mple  tr-ipes,  and  may  all  be  referted  to  a 
Synecdoche.  But  the  fi\e  laft  are  of  a  mixed  or  com- 
plex nature,  and  not  confined  to  any  one  nf  the  pri- 
mary tropes  ;  as  will  appear  in  treating  upon  them  in 
order. 
A  coramoR  !•  -A  common  or  general  word  is  fometlmes  ufed  for 
wont  olicn  the  proper  name  of  fme  particular  thing  or  perfon 
ufed  by  way  which  upon  any  acc<iunt  is  eminent  and  rem.irkable. 
So  we  fay.  He  is  gon-  to  the  eity,  or  he  came  from  the  ci- 
ty, that  IS,  London.  And  by  the  Scriptures  we  mean 
the  Bille.  So  likewife,  in  fpeakint::  of  perfons,  the 
orator  is  ufed  for  Cicero,  the  p-iet  for  Homer  or  Virgil, 
and  the philnfopher  for  Aiillotle  :  and  it  is  not  unufurl 
to  fay  the  apoflle,  when  we  mean  St  Paul.  On  the 
contrary;  the  proper  names  of  things  or  perfons  are 
fometiines  applied  to  any  other  of  the  fame  char.icier 


ol  emi- 
nence (ur 
any  thing 
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'Mc  have  done  it,   let  ui  nil  do  it.     And  a^ain,   at  otlier  F.ljcution. 
times,  in  compliment  to  then  hearers,  tli.y  j  lin  them  "^       ' 

as  paitners  in  the  commendable  aJlions  or  vntues  of 
other  perfons  ;  as  when  the  whole  b;)dy  of  the  p;/  iple 
is  brought  in  to  fh.ire  the  praife  ariling  !rom  the  fuc- 
cefs  of  wife  counfels  or  victorious  arms.  Such  ways 
of  fpeakiiig  often  occur  both  in  De-nodhenes  and  Ci- 
cero. They  are  called  cotnmuiiicaion,  and  come  ptu- 
peily  under  a  fyneidoTh-  of  the  whole.  (,x 

III.  On  the  contrary,  there   is  a  mode   of  fpeec!i,  Litotes, 
in  which,  by  denyint;  the   contrary,   more  ii  intcn.ied  "'here,  i.jr 
than  the  words  exprefs.      This  way  of  (peaking  is  call-  'J'^")''"3 
ed  litotes ;  and  is  often  uf;d  for  fake  of  mndelty  wh^rc  '  ^'^  ',""r  •  U 
a  perlon  is  led  to  fay  any  thing  in  his  own  praife,  or  mont  th-jn 
to  foften  an  expr;'fIion  which  in   direJl  termi  might  isoprcffca. 
found  harfli  or  give  ofl'ence.     As  if  one  Ihould  fay,  / 
do  n  t  cimncnd you  for  that ;   meaning,   I  greally  clifcom- 
mend  or   bame  you  for  it:   where   more   being  undjr- 
ftooa  th  HI  the    v/ord-.   exprefsly  denote,  it  is  propenv 
a  fynrcd  che  of  the  part.     Not  that   this  manner  of 
fpeaking  is  always  to  be  fo  interpreted  ;  but  wliere  it 
is  not,  there  is  no  trope  ;  which  mull  be  jud'Ted  ol  by 
the  circnmitances  of  the  difc  ^urfe.     But  that  it  fre- 
quently is  io  ufed,  might  be  eafily  fiiown  from  many 
inftances;  though  it  will  be  fufficient  to  mention  two 
or  three.     Cicero  fpeaking  of  C'otta,  calls  him  no  mean 
orator,   whom   he  had  jull  called  a   very  great  orator. 
And  he  fiys  of  Varro,  that,  "  he  purfued  his  Uudies 
not  without  induftry;  and  afterwaids  gives  him  th; 
charader  "  of  a   man   of  the    greateft  application." 
Which  paflages,  compared  together,  plainly  ihow  the 
import  of  thofe  negative  expreffions.     And  a  friend  of 
Cicero,  writing  to  him,  begins  his  letter  thus :   "  Al- 
though I  am  fenfible  tlie  news   I  fend  you  will  not  be 
very  pleafant."     This  news  was  concerning  the  death 
of  another  friend  of  Cicero's  ;  and  thereby  the  words 
not  very  pleafant,  mull,  fuiely,  be  meant  very  unplea- 


Thus  we  ufe  the  vn^rA  gofpd  for  any  certain  and  un-  Jant  and  -uielancho'y  ;   but  he  chofe  that  expreffi'  n  in 

dou -ted  truth.     And    Carthafuiian  fdth  provcrbiilly  the   begii^ning  of  his  letter,  as  the  foitefl  and  lead 

flood  for  the  greatell  falfehood  and  deceit  among  the  Ihocking,  the  better  to  prepare  him  for  the  followin'' 

Romans.     With  the  Greeks,  Hercules  ^v.r.V'x'nid-Aflioig  account  of  what  the  news  was.    And  in  this  way  inter- 

mati,  Nejlor  a  luife  man,  and  Inis  a  leggar ;  and  the  prcters  explain  that  palfa 'e  in  St  Matthew:   y^nd  thou 

names  ot   Samfon,  Solomon,  and  jfob,  now  anfu'cr  the  Bethlehem  in  the  land  of  jfudah  art  not  the  leafl  among  the 

like   characters.      Both   thefe  ways   of  exprefliim   are  primes  f  Jadah  ;  where,  by   not  the  leaf},  tliey  under- 

often  very  emphatical,  and  heighten  the  idea  more  Hand  the  greatejl,  or  very  great,  up  n  acsount  of  the 


than  where   things  are  exprelfed  by  their  own  name. 

To  call  a  good  orator    uicero,  or  an  excellent  poet  a 
ficand  Virgil,  includes  not  only  an  encomium  up  n  the 

arts  themfelves,  but  leads  the  mind  to  what   is  molt 

perfeifl  in  them,  and   uas  peculiar  to  thofe   perions. 

Thefe  f  mis    of  fpeech  are  called    anloncmajia,    and 

come  properly  under  a  fynecdoche  ;  for  in  the  former 

the  whole  is  put  for  a  part,  and  in  the  latter  a  part  fur 

the  whole. 

II.  Nothing  is  more  common  with  orators,  than  a 

change  of  perfons.  Sometimes,  to  avoid  envy,  and 
eom.uDii  in  prevent  the  imputation  of  pride,  in  a(3umiiig  to  them- 
oratory.       felves  the  praife  of  any   laudable  aftion,  thev  af  ribe 

it  to  their  hearers,  and  do  not  fay,  ive,  but  ye  did fs 
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honour  it  received  hy  the  birth  of  our  Saviour,  as  the 
words  immediitely  fallowing  plainly  intimate.  gj 

IV.   Wh^n  any  dilpleafing  or  ungrateful  thing   is  Ungrateful 
exprelfed  by  a  1  ore  loft  a  d  agreeable  word,  it  is  call-  thi'  jts  foft- 
ed  niphemifm.     And  as  the  word  made  ufe  of  is  either  cued  by  a- 
contrary  to  the  proper  word,  or  only  different  from  Krc"ble 
it,  it  may  be  referred  to  ditlerert  tropes.     The  I>atins  """^  '' 
have  a  foft  way  of  expr  lling  their  difregard  to  a  per- 
f>  n,  by  faying  vale.it ;  whicli  we  have  burrowed  froHi 
them,  and  fiy,  fare  'Am  ivell.     When  the  contrary  be- 
ing  intended  to  what  is  expreffed,  it  comis  properly 
under  an   irony.      And  as  tlie  word  death  carries    in  it 
an  idea  that  is  dlfagreeable  to  human  nature,  inflead 
of  faying  a  perfon  is  dead,  we  often  fay  he  is  deceafed. 


andfo.     At  other  times,  when  it  is  neceifary  to  remind  or  d. parted ;  whi.h  we  have  alfo  taken  from  the  La- 

them  of  fomething  which  they  have  done  amifs,  or  to  tins,  who  uie  the  worls  dccejjit  and  ohiit  in  the  fame 

caution  them  apainll  fome  wrong  (lep  tor  the  future;  fenfe.     So   that  in  both   languages  it  comes  under  a 

to   prevent  giving  offence,  they  lake   it  upon  them-  fynecdoche  of  the  while;  to  depart  out  of  life  be'ng 

felves,  or  at  leaft  join  themfelves  with  them,  and  do  one  fort  of  departure.     But  whca  the  evangehll  fpeak-. 

not  fay,  you  have  done  this,  or  do  not  you  do  this;  but,  ing  of  Stephen,  v/ho  was  floned  to  deatli,  exprelfes  it 

by. 
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Hyperbole 
the  boldcll 
efall 
tropes. 


Mctalcjifis, 
vvhcrc  two 
©r  more 
tropes  are 
.meant  un- 
*der  one 
word. 


by  Tiiying  that /.il'/f'/;?/?^^;^;  tliis  is  a  bi-autifiil  meta- 
phor, taken  tVom  tlic  fimilitude  belwecn  ihe  daalh  of 
a  f^ood  man  :ind  deep. 

V.  Catachrcfis  (igiiifies  in  general  any  harfli  trope, 
thriugh  it  is  moft  commonly  tound  in  metaphors.  It 
is  principally  ufc  J  l)y  poets,  who  make  chi  ice  of  it  for 
novelty,  or  to  enforce  an  exprclllm,  where  the  proper 
word  does  not  feem  ftrong  enough.  As  when  Milron, 
in  delcribing  the  angel  Raphael's  defcent  from  heaven, 
fays,  he 

Sails  between  'Worlds  and  worlds  i 

where  the  novelty  of  the  word  enlivens  the  imaee  more 
than  if  he  had  i\ud  J?ii-s.  But  it  is  (bme'imes  ('■  und  in 
the  graved:  authors,  and  even  in  the  facred  writings. 
So  we  read  of  the  hloud  of  the  grape.  And  Solomon 
fays,  //',•  korfe-lcecb  hath  liuo  i'au;^htsrs.  In  all  thefe  'n- 
ftances  the  trope  is  a  metaphor.  But  when  St  John 
fays  in  the  Revelations,  /  turned  to  fee  the  voi  e  that 
fpaie  to  me,  it  is  here  a  metonymy  of  the  adjunct ;  the 
word  voice  being  put  for  the  perf  >n  who  uttered  it. 
In  St  Matthew  we  read  of  Sinwn  the  hp;r ;  not  that 
he  was  then  a  leper,  but  had  been  fo,  and  was  cured  ; 
■which  is  ^fyiiecdoche  of  the  part.  And  when  a  crimi- 
nal is  faid  to  have  had  his  reward,  that  is,  his  punilh- 
ment,  it  is  an  irony. 

VI.  Hyperbole  is  the  boldeft  of  all  tropes ;  for  it  ex- 
ceeds the  ftri(5t  bounds  of  truth,  and  reprefents  things 
either  greater  or  lefs,  better  or  worfe,  than  they  really 
are.  But  the  reprefentation  is  made  in  fuch  a  man- 
ner as  not  to  impofe  on  the  hearers.  For  an  hyperbole 
is  not  ufed  to  define  or  defcribe  any  thing  accurately, 
but  only  to  magnify  or  deprefs  it  in  a  conii  Jerable  de- 
gree, when  we  either  cannot  or  do  not  choofe  to  re- 
prefent  it  exaftly.  The  excefs  in  this  trope  is  called 
auxefis ;  as  when  we  fay  of  any  thing  that  is  very 
high,  it  reaches  to  the  Jhies.  The  defeif,  or  contrary 
extrettie,  is  terined  meiojis :  So  we  fay  of  a  very  lean 
perfon,  he  is  nothing  but  Jkin  and  hones,  QX  a  merejkeleton. 
It  is  principally  metaphorical,  but  fometimes  taken 
from  other  tropes.  When  Saul  and  Jonathan  are  faid 
to  have  hten  fivfter  than  eagles,  amljlronger  than  lions, 
the  expreflion  is  founded  in  fimilitude,  and  is  therefore 
a  metaphor.  When,  inlf  e?.d  i  f  faying  Cato  was  a  ve- 
ry virtuous  man,  the  hiftorian  calls  him  the  ima^e  of 
virtue  ;  it  is  an  hyperbolical  metonomy  oftheadjunft 
for  the  fubjeit.  And  when  we  read  in  the  Mofaic 
hiifoiy  of  cities  fenced  i/p  to  heaven,  there  is  nfynecdoche. 
But  if  a  man  of  weak  fight  be  faid  to  he  eagle-eyed,  it 
is  an  irony.  Thofe  hyperboles  which  are  expreffed 
comparatively,  are  commonly  moft  empharical,  becaufe 
they  fliow  a  peculiarity  in  the  excefs.  To  fay  a  thing 
is  as  light  as  a  feather,  carries  the  idea  very  far  ;  but  to 
fay  it  is  lighter,  not  only  carries  it  flill  farther,  but  alfo 
heightens  it,  by  leaving  the  mind  at  an  uncertainty 
where  to  fix  the  Iim<ts. 

VII.  Sometimes  two  or  more  tropes,  and  thofe  of 
a  different  kind,  are  cf  n'ained  under  one  word  ;  fo 
that  ieveral  gradations,  or  ii.tervening  fen'es,  come 
between  the  word  that  i?  expreffed,  and  the  thing  de- 
figned  by  it.  And  this  is  called  a  metiiiopfn.  The 
contefts  between  S)lla  and  Marius  proved  very  fatal 
to  the  Roman  fla'e.  Julius  Cjefar  was  then  a  young 
man.  But  SvUaobferving  his  alpiring  genius,  faid  of 
•him,  "  In  one  Caefar  there  are  many  Marius's."    Now 
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in  this  cxprefilon  there  is  a  metalepfis.  For  the  word  tlocution. 
Marius,  l)y  -j. f  ncdoche,  or  antono'iiafia,  is  put  for  any  "  ' 
ambitious  and  turbulent  perfon  ;  an  1  thi'  aga'n,  by  a 
metonymy  of  the  caufe,  for  the  ill  efi'ev,1^  of  lueh  a  tem- 
per to  the  public.  So  that  Sylla's  meaning,  diverted 
of  thefe  tropes,  was,  that  Ca;far  would  prove  the  moft 
dangerous  perfon  to  the  Roman  ftate  that  ever  was 
bred  in  it :  which  afterwards  proved  true  i  i  the  event. 
So  when  Virgil,  defcribing  that  part  of  the  -\f.ican 
coart  where  iEneas  arrived  with  hib  fli'j'S,  fays,  Adark 
wood  hung  over  it  ;  the  word  dark,  by  a  metcviymy  of 
the  effiidt,  is  put  {oxfloady,  and  th  it  again  by  the  fame 
trope  for //r/V/' ;  for  his  wieaning  is,  -d  thiik  ivood.  But 
the  words  of  Dido,  in  the  fame  poet,  contain  a  larger 
gradation,  when  fhe  lays, 

Happy,  ah  truly  happy,  had  I  been. 

If 'Trojan  fhips  our  cuafls  had  never  feen. 

In  which  exprefiion,  firft  by  a  metonvmy  of  the  ad- 
junfl,  the  Ihips  are  put  for  the  Trojans  in  the  fnips  : 
and  theie,  by  a  Anecdoche  of  the  whole,  f  r  .^iieas, 
who  was  one  of  them  ;  and  again  his  arriving  on  the 
coaft,  by  a  metonyniy  of  the  c  lufe,  for  her  fee  ng  him  ; 
and  lallly,  herfeing  him,  by  t'e  fame  trope,  for  the 
path  n  (he  hid  for  him.  So  that  her  meaning  is,  fhe 
had  been  happy,  if  (he  had  never  entertained  a  padaon 
for  .iEneas.  This  t.-ope  is  more  Ireqiie  tly  to  be  met 
with  in  poets  than  in  orators,  as  they  take  greater  li- 
berty  in  ufing  dillant  allufions  than  is  fuited  to  that 
peifpicuity  01  expr.-(Tl  n  whi.h  is  required  in  oratory. 
But  a'.  Quintihaii  has  well  ohferved,  all  the  interme- 
diate links  of  the  chain  in  this  trope  are  of  no  further 
ufe  than  to  lead  the  mind  gradually  from  the  firft  to 
the  laft,  the  better  to  perceive  their  conneflion.  As 
in  'he  ex.imple  laft  mentioned,  relating  to  Dido,  if  we 
drop  all  the  intervening  (leps,  and  c<'nr.e(S  the  words 
expre(red  with  what  is  direftly  intended,  they  will  be 
found  to  contain  a  very  remote  caufe  put  for  the  effeft, 
which  comes  under  a  metonymy.  On  the  contrary,  in 
the  fecond  example,  where  dark  (lands  for  thick,  the  ef- 
feft  is  put  fir  a  remote  caufe.  And  the  firft,  which  is 
founded  in  a  fimilitude  of  temper  between  CsEur  and 
Marius,  belongs  to  a  metaphor.  ,, 

VIII.  Allegory.  As  a  metalepfis  comprifes  feveral  Allegory,* 
tropes  in  one  word,  lb  this  is  a  continuation  of  feveral  continua- 
tropes  in  one  or  more  fcntences.  Thus  Cicero  fays,  tion  of 
"  Fortune  provided  yon  no  fi;lJ,  in  which  your  vir  fopcsthro 
tue  coul  1  ruM  and  difplay  itfell :"  where  the  words 
field  and  run  are  metaphors  taken  from  corporeal 
things,  and  applied  to  the  mind.  And  in  another 
palTage,  fpeaking  of  himfelf,  he  fays,  "  Nor  was  I  fo 
timorous,  that  after  I  had  fleered  the  fliip  of  the  ftate 
through  the  ^reateft  ftorms  and  waves,  and  brought 
her  fafe  into  port,  I  fhould  fear  the  cloud  of  your  fore- 
head, or  your  colleague's  peftrlent  brea'h.  I  faw  other 
winds,  I  perceived  other  ftorrns,  I  did  not  withdraw 
from  other  impending  temppfts  j  but  cxpofed  myfelf 
fingly  to  them  for  the  common  jafety."  Here  the  ftate 
is  compared  to  a  fhip,  and  all  the  things  faid  of  it  un- 
der that  image  are  expreffed  in  metaphors  made  ufe  of 
to  fignify  the  dangers  with  which  it  had  been  threat- 
ened. And  indeed  allegories  generally  confift  of  me- 
taphors ;  which  being  the  moft  beautiful  tropes,  a  num- 
ber of  them  well  chofen  and  put  togetlier  is  one  of 
the  fineft  and  brighteft  ornanKnts  in  hinguage,  and 

exceeds 
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Elotution.  xceeJs  a  fingle  metaphor  !n  luRre,  as  a  c.'ii(f  llation 
**  ~^  Joes  a  feparate  Har.  It  is  true,  that  allegories  are 
Ibmetimes  found  in  other  tropes;  but  this  isviriy  rare. 
In  that  known  exprcflion  of  Terence,  t  e  tropes  are 
all  metonymies  :  Wilhovt  Certs  ami  Bacchus,  Venus 
groivs  cold ;  tliatis,  diveftcd  ut  the  tropes,  WitLout  meat 
and  drink,  lovedls.  And  Samfon's  riddle  is  made  up 
of  (ynecdi'Chcs :  "  Out  of  the  eaier  came  forth  meat, 
and  out  of  the  iUoiig  came  f >rth  fwcetneib."  But 
there'  is  no  i'mall  (kill  retinirj  in  the  right  manage- 
ment ol  ailegor.es.  For  care  ilinuld  be  taken,  that 
the  fame  kind  of  trope  l-'c  carried  through  the  vvh;  le, 
fo  as  to  comp  'fc  one  unifnnn  and  coiifilleni  fet  of 
ideas  :  othervvife  tliey  dref~  up  a  chimera,  a  thing  that: 
has  no  exilten^e,  and  of  wh  ch  the  mind  can  form  no 
percepti'n.  And,  as  Quintiiian  fays  very  juftly,  "to 
begin  with  a  tempelt  and  end  with  a  fire,  would  be 
■very  riuiculous  and  unnatural."  It  is  likewife  very 
neceflary  that  the  ailufions  be  all  plain  and  evident, 
efpecially  where  the  name  uf  the  thini;  alluded  to  is 
not  exprelTed.  The  e  are  calk'd  pure  allegories.  As 
that  or  Ctcero:  "  So  it  happens,  that  I,  whofe  bufr- 
nefs  it  is  to  repal  the  darts,  and  heal  the  wounds,  am 
obliged  to  appear  bcfure  the  adverfaries  have  thrown 
any  dart ;  and  they  are  allowed  a  time  to  attack  us, 
when  it  will  not  be  in  our  pt.wer  to  avoid  the  aifauL;  and 
if  they  throw  a  pi  ifonous  dart,  which  they  feem  pre- 
pared to  do,  we  ilrall  have  no  importunity  to  apply  a 
remedy."  The  tropes  here  are  all  taken  from  mili- 
tary aifairs,  without  any  intimation  what  they  are  ap- 
plied to.  But  that  is  plain  from  the  context  oi  the 
difcourfe.  For  he  is  fpeakin:;  ot  the  difadvantages  he 
laboured  under  in  defending  hit  client  againll  thofe  of 
the  oppofrte  fide,  and  fo  applies  to  the  bar  thufe 
terms  which  were  proper  to  the  field.  But  where  the 
reference  is  not  evident,  it  bcc mnes  a  riddle  :  which 
is  nothing  elfe  but  an  obfcure  allegory.  To  avoid  tliis, 
therefore,  the  belt  writers  generally  ule  what  tiiey  call 
mixed  allegories  ;  that  is,  fuch  wherein  the  pr^  per  name 
of  the  thing  is  exprelFed,  vxhicli  the  whule  fimili- 
tude  r.fpeifls.  Of  this  kind  is  that  in  the  ipeech  of 
king  Philip  of  Macedon,  given  us  by  Julfir,  where  he 
fays,  "  I  perceive  that  chard  of  a  di  e.idful  and  bloody 
■war  arifing  in  Italy,  and  a  thunder- il^rm  from  the 
■weft,  which  will  fill  all  places  with  a  large  fhower  of 
blood,  wherever  the  temped  ol  vi(5lor)  Ih  d!  cany  it." 
The  proper  words  luar,  ILod,  and  victory,  being  join- 
ed to  the  tropes  cloud,  Jliower,  and  temptjl,  in  this  ien- 
tence,  render  the  ieveral  parts  ot  the  limilitude  plain 
and  evident.  Quintiiian  thinks  thoie  allegories  mull: 
beautiful,  where  '.lie  whole  llmditi.de  isexpreifed,  ai.d 
thofe  words,  which  in  their  proper  lenl'e  relate  to  one 
of  the  two  things  between  which  t  :e  cjmpanf  n  is 
rft.ade,  are  allegoi  ically  applied  to  the  other  :  '^s  when 
Cornelius  Nepos  fays  of  Atticus,  "  If  that  pilot 
gains  the  greatell  reputation  who  preferves  his  ib'p 
in  a  boillerous  and  rocky  fea  ;  ought  not  he  to  be 
th'iught  a  man  of  fingular  prudence,  who  arrived  in 
fatety  through  fo  laany  ind  fo  great  civil  tempefts  ?" 
Thefe  are  ihe  allegories  with  which  orators  are  chieily 
concerned. 

J  2.     Of  Figures. 

This  term  fecms  to  have  been  borrowed  from  the 
fta^e,  where  the  different  haijits  and  geltures  of  the 


ait^rs  fuitahlc  to  the  fcvcral  characters  they  fuft  lined, 
were  by  the  Greeks  called  ^/»//,t»,  and  by  tlic  Latins 
figura:  And  it  is  not  unufual  with  us  to  fay  of  a  per- 
fon,  both  With  refpett  to  his  drefs  and  afti  n,  that  he 
makes  a  very  had  or  a  very  graceful  fv^ure.  And  a . 
language  is  the  drefs,  as  it  were,  of  our  thoughts,  in 
which  they  appear  and  are  reprei'cnted  to  otlurs  ;  fo 
any  particular  manner  of  I'peaking,  may,  in  a  large 
ienfe  ot  the  word,  be  called  \\.^  fimre,  in  wl,ich  lati- 
tude writers  iomctimes  nfc  it.  But  rhetoricians  have 
reftrained  the  Ienfe  of  the  word  to  iuth  forms  of  fpcxch 
as  ddler  from  the  more  common  and  ordinary  ways  of 
exprelhon;  as  the  theatrical  hauits  ol  adturs,  and 
their  deportment  on  the  liage,  are  ditferentirom  their 
ufual  garb  and  behaviour  at  other  times.  K figure 
therefore,  in  the  leufc  it  is  uled  by  rhetorician.?,  is,  A 
mode  of  /peaking  dijennl  from,  and  more  beauiifid  and 
emphatical  than,  the  ordniary  and  u  ual  'way  if  cxprcnin" 
ihe  fame  fenje ;  or  in  othei  wordJ,  That  lai  guage  wkkh 
'"  I^gill^"^  (ilher  by  the  imagination  or  the  p.Jjions.  Now 
as  the  liabits  and  geltures  i;f  our  bodies  are  in  a  man- 
ner infinitely  variable,  lo  it  is  plain  that  the  different 
Ibrms  ot  Ipeech  are  ahrioll  innumerable.  But  every 
alteration  from  the  com.non  manner  ought  not  to  be 
elleemed  a  figure,  nor  deferves  that  character.  It 
mutt  contain  lomc  beauty,  or  expr.-fs  Ibme  paliion,  to 
merit  a  place  among  rhetorical  figures,  and  be  marked 
out  lor  imitation. 

The  lubjcft  oi  figures  feems  to  have  been  one  of  the 
laft  things  which  v.  as  brought  into  the  art  of  oratory, 
in  order  to  complete  it.  Ar.fiotle,  vvho  treats  fu  ac- 
curately upon  other  parts,  fays  very  little  of  this. 
But  the  Greek  writers  who  came  after  him  have 
abundantly  fupplied  that  defidency.  It  is  to  them  we 
owe  the  chiet  obfeivations  that  have  been  made  on 
this  fubjed.  They  took  notice  of  the  Ieveral  modes 
and  turns  of  exprelTion,  obl'eived  their  force  and 
beauty,  and  gave  them  particular  names  by  which  they 
might  be  known  and  diitinguillied  fr.  m  each  other. 
And  indeed  they  have  treated  the  matter  with  Inch 
minutenefs  and  lubtiky,  that  Quintiiian  feems,  not 
without  realoii,  to  think  they  have  multiplied  figures 
to  an  excels.  But  though  it  was  fo  late  before  thev 
were  taken  notice  of,  and  introduced  into  the  art  of 
Ipeaking,  yet  the  ufe  of  them  in  difcourfe  was  doubt- 
leis  very  ancient.  The  author  of  Homer's  life,  wliich. 
fome  have  afcribed  to  Plutarch,  has  Ihown,  by  ex- 
amples taken  out  of  him,  that  there  is  fcarce  a  fii;ure 
nientioned  by  rhetoricians,  but  is  to  be  met  with  in 
the  moll  ancient  poet.  And,  if  we  confider  the  na- 
ture ol  Ipeech,  we  Ihall  ealily  perceive  that  mankind 
muit  have  been  under  a  necelhty  very  early  to  intro- 
duce the  ufe  ot  tropes  for  fupplying  the  want  of  pro- 
per words  to  exprefs  their  limple  ideas:  lo  the  like 
neceflity  mull  h.ive  put  tliem  upon  the  ufe  of  figures 
to  reprelent  their  d.fferei.t  paihons.  Though  both  of 
them  were  afterwards  increafcd,,and  improved  in  fuch 
a  manner  as  to  become  the  chief  ornaments  of  lan- 
guage. The  palfions  of  r.,en  have  been  always  the 
fame  j  hey  aie  implanted  in  us  by  nature,  and  we  are 
all  taught  to  difcover  them  by  the  fame  v/ays.  When 
the  mind  is  diilurbed,  we  (how  it  by  our  countenance, 
by  our  aiftions,  and  by  our  words.  Fear,  joy,  ana;er, 
alter  the  countenance,  and  i  ccafion  Uiff;rent  emotions 
and  jjedures  of  die  whole  body.     And  we  know  with 
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liiucution.  what  paffion  a  man  is  affe(5led,  by  hearing  his  w'<rds, 
'  '  thoui^h  wc  do  not  lee  him.  He  does  nut  exprelb  him- 
i'elf  as  he  iilually  does  at  other  times  when  cool  and 
ledate.  Objeifts  appear  to  him  in  a  different  vi-w, 
and  tliereiore  he  c  aiinot  but  fpeak  of  them  in  a  differ- 
ent way.  He  interrogates,  he  cxchiims,  he  admires, 
he  appeals,  he  invokes,  he  threatens,  he  recals  his 
words,  repeats  them,  and  by  many  other  different  turns 
of  expreifion  varies  his  fpeech  no  lefs  than  his  counte- 
nance, from  his  common  and  ordinary  manner.  Now 
as  nature  feems  to  teach  us  by  thele  figurative  ex- 
prefllons  how  to  reprefent  the  different  commotions  of 
our  miads,  liencefome  have  thought  fic  to  call  figures 
the  la/iguage  of  the  paffioiis.  And  as  tbefe  are  given  us, 
among  other  wife  ends,  to  excite  us  the  better  to  pro- 
vide for  oui  prefervation  and  fafety,  this  is  done  fome- 
times  by  force  of  arms,  and  at  other  times  by  difcourfe. 
And  therefore  Cicero  very  handfomcly  compares  the 
conduft  of  an  orator  to  the  extrcifes  of  the  paliflra  : 
in  which,  as  ejcii  combatant  endeavours  not  only  to 
defend  himfeU,  and  attack  his  adverfary,  but  likewife 
to  do  both  with  decency  ;  I'o  the  principal  weapons  of 
an  orator,  as  he  reprefents  them,  are  figures,  which 
being  no  lelk  the  ornaments  of  language  than  images 
of  our  paffions,  anfwer  all  theie  purpofes.  Befides, 
figures  chielly  dillinguitti  the  different  kinds  of  llyle, 
furnilh  it  with  an  agreeable  variety,  and  often  ferve  to 
reprefent  things  in  a  clear  and  forcib'e  manner. 

From  this  ihort  account  of  the  nature  of  figures,  the 
advantage  of  them  to  an  orator  is  very  evident.  They 
are  a  fort  of  natural  eloquence,  which  every  one  falls 
into  without  attending  to  it,  fuitably  tn  that  temper 
of  mind  with  which  he  is  affoifled  himftlf,  and  is 
t'^efirous  to  affedl  others.  In  a  cool  and  fedate  dif- 
courfe, fuch  figures  as  convey  our  fentiments  with  the 
greateft  ftrength  and  evidence  are  moft  proper.  And 
there  are  others,  which  are  fuited  to  brighten  and  en- 
liveri  more  gay  and  i'prightly  fubje(ft.-.  Others  again 
aie  more  peculiarly  adapted  to  exprefs  the  diforders 
atid  perturbations  of  the  mind.  To  repeat  the  fame 
thing  again  would  many  times  be  deemed  a  tautology 
;uid  impertinent :  but  to  do  this  when  the  mind  is 
ruffled,  is  not  only  allowable,  but  the  repetition  ren- 
ders it  more  ftronir  and  affi.clin<r.  So  likewife  to  in- 
terrcgate,  exclaim,  or  admire,  under  the  influence  of 
aipalfion,  impreiles  the  heareis,  and  difpofes  them  to 
attention  :  whereas  at  anether  time  perhaps  fuch  ways 
of  fpeaking  would  fcarce  be  cor.fiftent  with  prudence. 
Tbtre  is  a  natur.il  lympathy  in  mens  minds,  which 
difpoles  them  to  receive  imprelTions  from  thofe  with 
whom  they  converfe.  Thus  one  gay  and  pleafant 
companion  gives  a  cheerfulnefs  and  vivacity  to  a 
whole  company  ;  whereas,  on  the  contrary,  one  who 
is  dull  and  phlegmatic  damps  the  fpirlts  of  all  about 
him,  and  affeOs  them  with  the  fame  gloomy  temper. 
Figures  are  peculiarly  ferviceable  to  an  orator  for  an- 
fwering  thele  different  intentions  And  as  he  finds 
them  in  life,  from  thence  he  mull:  copy  them  ;  as  a 
painter  does  the  features  of  the  countenance,  and  the 
feveral  parts  of  the  body ;  figures  being  to  the  one  what 
lines  and  colours  are  to  the  other.  The  defign  of 
Catiline  to  deftroy  the  Roman  ftate  and  burn  tiie  city, 
is  a  flory  well  known.  There  was  .an  army  drawn  to- 
gether at  a  proper  dillance  to  favour  the  undertaking  ; 
"and  others  were  left  in.  Rome,  who  had  their  parts 
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afflgned  them  for  burning  the  city,  and  dcftroylng  r.iocutioii. 
thofe  who  Ihould  eicape  di ;  Hames.  A.d  ui  a  word,  — "—^ 
every  thing  was  ready  t»r  puttin'.;  in  execution  this 
horrid  and  barbarous  fcheme.  So  tliat  no.hlng  re- 
tarded It  l>ut  the  taking  off  Cicero,  who  was  then 
conful,  wiiich  was  thought  neceffary  to  be  done  firft. 
Cicero,  upon  informaiioii  ot  the  defign  againft  hi» 
life,  finds  means  to  prevent  it,  and  the  fame  day  calls 
together  the  fenaie.  And  Catiline,  who  was  a  man 
of  confunimate  boidnefs,  had  the  confi  ciice  to  ap- 
pear ia  diat  alfembly.  Upon  their  meeting,  Cicera 
opens  to  them  the  whole  affair  of  the  confpiracy,  and 
the  defign  againft  himfelf,  in  a  moft  warm  and  pa- 
thetic harangue.  In  which  he  had  two  things  inP 
view  ;  to  raile  the  indignatiim  of  the  ieiiate  againtt 
the  confpirators,  and  particularly  againft  Catiline ; 
and,  either  by  terrif)  ing  or  exafperaiing  him,  lo 
oblige  him  to  leave  the  city.  Now  he  doss  not  begin 
this  fpeech  in  his  ufual  manner  as  at  otlier  times,  by 
addreiling  his  audience,  befpeaking  their  favour 
and  attention,  or  letting  them  gradually  into  the  de- 
fign of  what  he  was  about  to  f.iy ;  but  as  Catiline 
was  prefent,  he  immediately  falls  upon  him  with 
vehemence,  in  the  following  manner:  "How  far, 
Catiline,  will  5  ou  abul'e  our  patience  ?  How  long  will 
your  fury  infult  us  ?  What  bounds  will  you  fet  to 
your  unbridled  rage  ?  Does  neitiier  the  night-guard 
of  the  palace,  nor  the  city-watch,  nor  the  peoples 
fear,  nor  the  agreement  of  all  good  men,  nor  the 
meeting  of  this  fenate  in  this  fortified  place,  nor  the 
countenances  and  looks  of  this  affembly,  at  all  move 
you  ?  Do  not  you  perceive  your  defigns  are  difco- 
vered,  and  that  all  who  are  prefent  know  of  your  con- 
fpiracy ?  Who  of  us,  do  ynu  think,  is  ignorant  of  what 
you  did  the  laft  night,  and  the  night  before,  where 
you  was,  who  were  with  you,  and  vrhat  you  refolved 
on  ?  O  times,  O  manners !  The  fenate  knows  this, 
the  conful  fees  it ;  and  yet  this  man  lives! — lives  ?najp, 
comes  into  the  fenate,  joins  in  the  public  counfels, 
obferves  and  marks  out  each  of  us  for  deftruflion!" 
And  in  the  fame  impetuous  ftrain  he  proceeds  through 
his  whole  fpeecli,  interfperfing  a  great  variety  of  the 
like  ftrong  and  movis-g  figures.  And  the  difcourfe 
had  its  defued  effect:  f  r  when  Catiline  flood  up 
afterwards  to  make  his  defence,  the  whole  fenate  was 
fo  inflamed,  and  tluir  lefentments  againft  him  rofe  fo 
high,  from  what  Cicero  had  faid,  that  they  had  not 
patience  to  he.ir  him  fpeak  ;  upon  which  he  left  both 
them  and  the  city.  H^d  Cicero,  ini'tead  of  venting  his 
j'aif  indignation  againft  the  author  of  fo  barbarous  and 
inhuman  a  defign,  in  the  manner  he  did,  by  figures 
fuited  to  ftrike  tlie  paQions  of  his  hearers ;  had  he, 
inftead  of  this  attempted  to  reafon  with  him,  and  told 
the  ftory  in  a  cold  and  lil'elefb  manner,  he  v/ mid  have 
expofed  himfelf  to  the  contempt  of  Catiline  ;  and  bj^ 
leaving  the  fenate  little  or  nothing  moved  at  what 
he  fiid,  prevented  perhaps  their  coming  to  thofe 
fpeedy  and  viL,'orous  refoltitions  which  w-ere  neceffary 
at  fo  critical  a  jur.cfure.  Let  us  fuppofe  him  to  have 
expoftulated  with  Catiline  in  much  the  fame  words  as 
bt  f  >re,  but  thrown  into  a  different  form,  and  divcfted 
of  thofe  pathetic  figures.  As  thus :  "  Catiline,  you 
have  really  abufed  our  patience  to  a  great  degree. 
You  hnve  infulted  us  with  your  furiou=  proceedings  a 
long  while.     You  feem  to  have  fixed  no  bounds  to 
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ycur  unbriillcJ  rage.  Neither  tlic  night-guard  of  the 
palace, nor  ll:e  city  watch,  nor  the  pt;o[>lcs  fear,  nor  the 
;i;j;rccment  among  good  men,  nor  the  calhng  together 
oi  the  fenate  in  this  fortified  phicc,  nor  the  counte- 
nances and  looks  of  this  afiemblj",  appear  to  move  you 
in  the  lead.  I  allure  you  we  are  all  of  us  appiifed  of 
what  you  did  the  laft  night,  and  the  niglit  before, 
where  you  was.  and  who  vere  with  you,  and  what  re- 
fulutions  you  came  to.  Thefe  are  fid  times,  the  age 
is  very  degenerate;  that  the  fenate  fliould  know  all 
this,  the  conful  fee  it ;  and  yet  ihat  this  man  ftould 
live,  come  into  the  fenate,  hear  all  our  debates,  and 
mark  us  out  to  deftroy  us."  You  iec  the  lenfe  is  en- 
tirely the  fame,  and  the  words  too  in  a  great  meafure  ; 
fo  that  there  is  little  more  than  an  alteration  in  the 
form  of  them.  And  yet  who  does  not  perceive  how 
flat  and  languid  fuch  away  of  talking  mull  have  ap- 
peared at  that  time  ?  and  how  nuich  it  lofes  of  that 
fpirit  and  energy,  which  ihows  itfelt  in  Cicero's  man- 
ner of  expreffion  .'  Had  he  delivered  himfelf  thus,  it 
might  indeed  have  made  the  fenate  look  upon  Cati- 
line as  an  aband>ined  wretch,  loft  to  all  virtue  and 
goodnefs,  and  perhaps  have  moved  feme  to  pity  him 
on  that  account ;  as  we  are  ealily  induced  to  com- 
paffionate  perfons  in  fuch  circumPiances,  efpecially 
when  defcended  from  noble  and  virtuous  ancellors, 
which  was  his  cafe.  But  lure  it  would  have  been  ill 
fuited  to  fire  their  minds  with  that  generous  regard 
for  their  country,  and  tlie  necelfary  precautions  for 
its  fecurity,  which  the  circumftances  of  the  Hate  then 
required.  Nor  would  Catiline  have  been  at  all  de- 
terred by  it,  but  rather  encouraged  in  the  profecu- 
tion  of  his  deligns,  from  the  little  effeft  a  fpeech  fo 
managed  mufl:  probably  have  liad  upon  the  minds  of 
the  fenators.  15ut  Cicero  knew  very  well  that  the 
paflions  of  mankind  are  the  fprings  of  afllon  :  that 
it  is  many  times  not  fuflicient  for  an  orater  to  convince 
their  minds,  by  fetting  the  truth  in  a  clear  light  ;  but 
he  rriuft  a'fo  ralfe  their  hopes,  alarm  their  feais,  in- 
flame their  anger,  or  excite  fom.e  other  fuitable  paf- 
fion,  before  they  will  be  brought  to  aift  with  that  zeal 
and  fervour  which  the  cafe  may  require.  And  as  he 
was  admirably  well  (killed  in  this  art  of  touching  the 
paflions,  he  iUdom  fails  to  fix  upon  the  proper  me- 
tliods  of  doing  it,  and  makes  choice  of  fuch  figures 
and  modes  of  fpeaking  as  in  the  ftrongeft  manner  re- 
prefcnt  the  emotions  of  his  own  mind.  For  every 
pa'i'on  is  not  to  be  expreil'ed  by  the  fame  figures,  any 
more  than  it  is  drawn  by  the  fame  lines,  or  painted 
with  tlie  f  ime  colours.  When  Dido  finds  th.at  jEneas 
is  about  to  leave  her,  ihe  ufes  all  her  arts  to  detain  him. 
And  as  perfons  in  great  diilrefs  are  feldom  at  a  lofs 
to  exprefs  their  condition  in  the  moft  alTecling  way  ; 
llie  difcovers  her  fear,  anger,  revenge,  with  the  whole 
crowd  of  diforders  which  then  poireiftd  her  mind,  in 
a  variety  of  moving  tigures  fuited  to  raife  the  coun- 
ter pafiions  in  his  breaft,  a;  is  finely  reprefented  by 
V^irgil  in  that  artful  fpeech  h;  has  made  lor  her,  which 
we  forbear  to  recite  for  na  other  reafon  but  the  length 
o{  it.  But  what  particular  figures  are  moft  accom- 
modated to  anfwer  the  feveral  er.ds  piopofed  by  them, 
will  bed  appear  when  we  come  to  treat  of  them  fe- 
parately. 

We  fhall  therefore  nov.-  proceed  to  hv  down  a  few 
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direflions  for  the  proper  ufe  of  figure?.  And  firft  thcutUm. 
they  IhouM  always  be  accommodated  to  the  fcnti-  '  "  ' 
ments,  and  rife  in  proportion  to  the  images  dcfign- 
ed  to  be  conveyed  by  them.  So  far  as  they  arc 
toundcd  in  reafon,  they  are  fuited  to  imprefs  the 
mind  ;  but  where  the  language  outftrips  the  thought, 
though  it  may  pleafe  the  ear,  and  fome  weak  perfons 
may  be  carr.ed  away  with  a  pomp  of  words,  yet  an 
intelligent  hearer  will  f)oii  fee  through  the  tliin  an.l 
airy  drefs.  It  is  the  fenfe  which  gives  weight  to  the 
figure,  as  tliat  by  ftriking  the  imagination  awakens 
the  mind,  and  excites  it^  to  ad  in  conformity  to  rea- 
fon. Again,  in  the  ufe  of  pathetic  figures,  it  is  ge- 
nerally belter  to  be  nervous  than  copious,  that  the 
images,  by  their  clofcr  union,  may  imprefs  the  niind 
with  greater  force  and  energy ;  though  in  fuch  figures 
as  are  defigned  for  ornanent  or  illuftration,  a  more 
diffufiveway  of  painting  is  fometimes  agreeable.  But 
farther,  the  too  frequent  ufe  of  figures  ought  to  be 
avoided.  For  what  was  obferved  in  reL:tion  to  tropes, 
is  alfo  true  with  relped  to  thefe ;  that  a  great  num. 
ber  of  them  is  apt  to  darken  and  obfcure  the  ftyle. 
And  befides,  Cicero's  reflection  in  this  cafe  is  very 
juft.  That  "  it  is  hard  to  fay,  what  ihould  be  the 
reafon,  that  thofe  things,  which  moft  afl'eifl  us  with 
a  fcnfible  plealure,  and  at  firft  fight  fooneft  move  us, 
do  likevvife  fooneft  cloy  and  faciate  us."  But  that 
it  is  fo,  we  fird  by  common  experience.  Laftly,  figures 
fhould  be  fo  interwoven  in  a  difcour.'e,  as  not  to  render 
the  ftyle  rough  and  uneven,  fometimes  high  and  at 
other  times  low  ;  now  dry  and  jejune,  then  pompous 
and  florid.  In  a  word,  they  ihould  rather  feem  to. 
arife  from  nature  than  art ;  to  offer  themfelves,  than 
to  be  the  effeft  of  ftudy  ;  and  to  appear  not  like 
patches  upon  a  face,  but  the  agreeable  beauty  of  a 
found  and  healthful  complexion.  But  of  this  we 
fhall  have  occafion  to  fpeak  more  at  large  hereafter,  in 
treating  upon  the  different  kinds  or  charafters  of  ftyle. 
As  to  the  divifion  of  figures,  which  is  what  remains 
to  be  confidered,  they  are  ufually  divided  into  two 
forts,  figures  of  words,  and  figures  of  fentences. 
The  dilFerencc  between  them  conllfts  in  this  ;  that  in 
the  former,  if  you  alter  the  words,  or  fometimes  only 
the  fituation  of  them,  you  deftroy  the  figure;  but  in 
the  latter  tlie  figure  remains,  whatever  words  are 
made  ufe  of,  or  in  what  manner  foever  the  order  of 
them  is  chan=;ed.  Thus  when  the  name  of  a  perfon 
or  thing  is  repeated,  to  intimate  fome  known  property 
or  quality  belonging  thereto,  it  is  a  verbal  figure 
called  p/oce.  Cicero  was  a  tiue  patriot  and  htarty 
lover  of  his  country.  And  therefore  we  (hall  ufe  this 
figure  in  faying,  that  tit  the  time  of  Cal'.Uns's  ccnfpi- 
rccy  Cicero  appeared  Hie  Cicero.  The  fen.'e  would  re- 
main the  fame,  but  the  figure  would  be  loft,  if  we 
Ihould  alter  the  words,  and  fay,  at  that  time  dcero 
appeared  like  himfelf.  So  when  two  or  more  fentences, 
or  memliers  of  a  fentence,  end  with  the  fame  word,' 
it  is  called  epif  raphe;  as  when  we  fay.  To  lofe  all  re- 
I'/h  of  life, .is  in.  ejla  to  lofe  life.  But  if  only  the  order 
of  the  words  be  changed  in  die  latter  claufe  thus, 
To  lafe  all  rel'ifi  ef  life,  is  to  lofe  life  in  ejed;  the 
figure  vanifhes.  And  this  is  the  nature  of  the  verbal 
figures.  But  it  is  not  fo  in  figures  of  fente.nces  ;  they 
continue  the  fiime,  whatever  altera'.ions  are  made  in 
3  I  the 
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thewoiJ?.     An  orator  fomciimcs  thinks  it  proper  to  certain  the  truth  of  what  is  faiJ  :  So  the  fefvant  in    r.locutiou. 

change  the  form  of  his   dilcurfe,  and  atldrcfs  h  m-  Terence,  when  the  truili  of  what  he  had  related  was     "^ 

felf  to  liis  audience,  or  an  iibfcnt  perlbn,  or  elfe  per-  called  in  quelVion,  replies,  li  is  ccr.din'.y  fo;  I  Jaw  U 

haps  to  introduce  fomc  other  perfon  as  fpeaking  to  nuhh  ihefe  very  eyes. 

then:  whofe  words  may  be  fuppofed  to  carry  greater         When  the  leveral  parts  of  a  fentence  aro^  united  by 

weight    and    authority    with    th;m    than    his    own.  proper  particles,  it  is  called /)f'/);/;W<V«».     This  adds  a 

The'   former    of    thele    is  called  apjlrophe,  and  the  weij/ht  and  gravity  to  an  expreiiion,  and  mak>;s  what 

latter  frojopn: am  or  'imagery  ;  which  require  no  certain  is  faid  to  appear  with  an  air  of  folemr.ity  ;_  and  by  re 

words  or  order  of  expreiiion. 


[6r] 

Vcrl)al 
figures  cll- 
itingiii(he( 
into  three 
f.rts  ;  wit 
their  vari' 
ous  ru)>di- 
vifions. 


Art.  I.    Verbal  Figures. 

These  mny  be    diftinguifhed  into  three  forts,  as 
they  con!ift  in  a  cl.jlciciicy  cf  words,  a  rtdiinelaiicy,  or 
a  repetition. 
^      I.  Of  the  firn  fort  are  e!li/.JJs  and  afynditin. 


tarding  the  courfe  of  ihe  fentence,  gives  the  mind  an 
opportunity  to  conlider  and  refleifl  upon  every  part  di- 
ftinclly.  We  often  meet  with  this  ligure  in  Dcmofl- 
hcnes,  which  very  well  fuits  with  the  gravity  of  his 
ftyle.  So  he  encourages  the  Athenians  to  profecule 
the  war  againft  king  Philip  of  Maccdon,  Ironi  this 
conlKleration,  that  now  "  tliey  had  lliips,  and  men, 
Ellipfis,  u  when  one  or  more  words  are  vv'.inting  in  and  money,  and  (lores,  and  all  otlicr  things  wh:ch 
a  fentence  to  complete  the  conllruaion,  and  fully  ex-  might  coniribute  to  the  ftrength  of  the  city,  in  greater 
prefsthe  fenle.  This  figure  is  often  ufcd  in  proverbial  number  and  plenty  than  in  farmer  times."  Every  ar- 
fpeeches:  as  when  we  fay.  Many  men,  many  mmds ;  tick  here  has  its  weight,  and  carries  in  it  a  proper  m<>- 
ihat  is,  have  many  minds;  and.  The  more  danger,  the  tive  to  animate  them  to  the  war.  But  if  you  remove 
wore  honour ;  that  is,  gains  more  honour.  But  wh  re  the  copulatives,  the  fentence  will  lofe  much  of  its 
more  is  intended  by  fuch  expreffions  than  mere  brevity,    force. 

and  efpecially  when  they  are  the  effeft  of  Ibme  palfion,  III.  The  third  kind  of  verbal  figures  confifts  in  a  re- 
the  fi'^ure  receives  another  name,  and  is  caLed  ap'^o-  petition.  And  either  the  fame  word  in  found  or  fenfe, 
p.fis,  which  is  placed  among  the  figures  of  fentences,  is  repeated  ;  or  one  of  a  like  found,  or  fignification, 
where  we  (liall  confidcr  it.  or  both. 

Afynddun,  is  when  the  particles  that  conneit  the  Of  the  former  fort  there  are  ten,  called  antanacla- 
mcnibers  ff  a  fentence  one  with  another  are  left  fis,  place,  epiziuxis,  climax,  anaphora,  epijlrophe,  f)mp!o.-e,^ 
out,  to  reprefent  either  the  celerity  of  an  adlion,  epanalepjis,  anadiplofis,  and  epanodcs.  'I'he  '— '  '^''^  ''■ 
or  the  hafte  and  cagernefs  of  the  fpeaker.     Thus  Ca:-     ihefe  agree  hi  found,  but  d  Ifer  in  fenfe;  tl: 


far  exprelfes  his  fpcedy  ccnqueftof  Pharnaces:  I cavi-, 
I  faiu,  I  conqiund.  If  he  had  infcrted  the  copula- 
tives, and  faid,  /  came,  and  I  faw,  and  J  conquered,  it 
wcu  d  ha7e  retarded  the  expreflion,  and  not  given  lo 


I'he  two  fiill  of 
be  eisht  fol- 
low ing  agree  in  bi'th. 

Wlien  the  fame  word  in  found  but  net  in  fenfe  is  re- 
peated, it  is  called  antanaclajis.  This  figure  fomc- 
times  carries  a  poignancy  in  it;   and  when  it  appears 


fa  1  and  jufl  an  idea  of  the  fwiftnefs  of  the  adion.  In  natural  and  eafy,  difcovers  a  ready  turn  of  thougl  t.  As 
the  laft  article  we  took  notice  of  the  vehement  and  when  a  fon,  to  clear  himfelf  of  fufpicion,  allured  his  fa- 
impetuous  manner  in  which  Cicero  attacked  Catihne  xhtx  he  did  not  ivait  for  his  death;  his  father  replied, 
in  his  firfl  oration,  where  his  delign  was  to  fire  the  But  I  dejire  you  would  wait  for  it.  Here  the  word 
minds  of  the  fenatc  againft  him,  and  oblige  him  to  ^wait  is  taken  in  two  different  fenfes.  It  is  likewiie 
leave  the  city,  b  th  which  points  h-  gained  by  that  uled  on  ferious  occafions,  as  in  grave  and  moral  pre- 
fpeech.  Tr.e  next  d.iy,  therefore,  when  Catiline  was  cepts  which  are  apt  to  affecfl  the  mind  with  greater 
gone,  he  c  ilU  tnge-her  the  body  of  the  citizens,  and  pleafure  when  delivered  in  an  agreeable  drefs.  As 
makes  1  fpeech  to  them,  which  in  a  ort  of  rapture  or  this  ;  Care  for  thofe  things  in  your  youth,  which  in  o'd 
tranfport  of  mind  he  thus  begins,  by  acquainting  them  a^e  may  foee  you  from  care:  Where  the  word  care  \\\ 
with  the  departure  of  Catiline,  He  is  gone,  departui,  fca-  the  former  place  lignifies  to  provide,  and  in  the  latter 
p  d,  Irohn  out ;  intimating  at  the  feme  lime  both  the  anxiety  <f  mind.  And  even  our  Saviour  himfelf  once 
excefllve  ra'^e  in  which  C -.tdine  left  Rome,  and  the  ufes  this  figure,  when  he  fays  to  one  of  his  d'fciples, 
great  pleafure  with  which  he  was  himf.lf  affefled  on  who  delired  to  be  diimiiled  from  attending  him  that 
that  account.  This  concife  way  of  fpeaking  adds  like-  he  might  go  and  buiy  his  father;  Follow  me,  and  let 
wife  a  ccniiderable  emphafis  to  an  expreflion,  and  by  the  dead  lury  their  dead:  Where  tUad  in  one  place  de- 
bringino-  the  feveral  parts  <  f  a  thing  nearer  together  notes  a  natural  death,  and  in  the  other  a  moral  or fpiritaul 
affefls  the  mind  with  greater  force.    Thus  Cicero  lets    death. 

Cato's  charafler  in  a  very  ftrong  and  b  autifui  light  Sometimes  the  name  of  fome  perfon  or  thing  is  re- 
by  the  ufe  cf  this  figure.  "  Nature  itfclf  (fays  hcj  peated  aga  n,  to  denote  fome  particular  charailer  or 
has  made  you  a  great  and  excellent  m<in  for  integ.ity,  property  defigned  to  be  exprelfed  by  it;  and  then 
gravity,  temperance,  magnanimity,  jullice,  in  a  w.rd,  it  is  calleft /'/occ.  Thus  Cicero  fays,  7'oung  Cato  wants 
for  all  virtues."  experience,    tut  yet    he  is   C.tto  ;  meaning   he   had   the 

11.  The  fecond  fort  of  verbal  figures  is  contrary  fteady  temper  of  the  family.  And  lo  in  the  pro- 
to  thefe,  and  confills  in  a  reduiid.  ncy  or  muitiphciiy  verblal  expreflion,  yln  ape  is  an  ape,  drefs  him  ev.v  fo 
of  words ;  wliich  are  likeuile  two,  pieciiafmtis  and  po-  fine. 

lyfynd.tun.  When  a  word  is  repeated  again  with  vfh;mence  in 

When  we  ufe  more  words  than  are  necefTary  to  ex-  the  fame  fenfe,  it  is  cal'ed  epizeuxis.  This  figure  Ihows 
prefs  a  thing,  it  is  called  plonafmus.  This  is  done  the  earneftnefs  cf  the  fpeaker,  and  his  great  concern 
fometimes  for  greater  emphafis,  as  when  we  fay,  I'Vhere  of  mind  about  what  he  fays ;  and  th^retore  has  a  na- 
iit  Ihe  world  is  he?  At  other  times  it  is  djfimed  to  af-    tural  tendency  to  excite  the  attention  of  the  audience. 

^  It 
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to    exprcfs    anp;er,  fiirprifc,  forrov.-,  :ind    he    f;iys,    "  Do  you  l.irrent  tlic  cleftni(51ion  of  tlirec  riocutl.m 
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It  is.  fuilcJ 

fcver.il  other  puflicri!..    Ai>  when  Cicero  would  c.xprcis  Koman  armies?    the  author  (if  llsiit  ilcllruflion  vas 

h.is  indi.2;nati()n  nj;uinfl  Anthony  fmJiavmg  been  the  Antony.     L)o  you  bewail  the  lofs  of  mod  eminent  ci- 

cluLf  inllruincnt  in  bringing  on  the    civil    war,    he  ti/eus?  They  Lave    been  taken  from  you  by  Antony, 

fays  To  him:    Tou,  you,    Anihonv,   piijlied    CaJ'ar  vpon  Is  the  authority  of  this  order  weukcncJ  ?  It  is  v/eait- 

the  cii'il  ivar.  And  thus  he  tells  Catiline  in  his  firft  ened  by  Antony." 

invedtive  againll  him:  7~cu  livj;  and  live,  Tint  to  lay  .Sfw/Vocf  takes  in  both  thefe  lad  figures.  A^  in  that  7» 
iijhk,  hut  to  pinfuc,  your  tu'ukcd  deftgn.  And  when  our  of  Cicero,  "  You  would  pardon  and  aiqujc  him, 
Saviour  would  exprefs  his  great  concern  and  forrow  whom  the  fenate  hath  condenmeti,  whom  the  peoj>le  of 
for  the  wickednefs  of  the  Jews,  he  does  it  in  this  Rome  have  condemned,  whtm  a'l  mankind  have  con- 
pathetic  manner:  0  yerufaLjii,  Jtrvfakm,  ivho  hlltjl  dcmned."  Here  the  feveral  members  b..ih  bct^iii  and 
the  prophetsl  end  with   the   fame  word.     We  have  a  beautiful  in- 

Ci'imdx  is  a  beautiful  kind  of  repetition,  when  the  ftance  of  it  in  St  Paul,  when  he  fays,     "  Are  they 

word,  which  ends  the  firft  member  of  a  period,  be-  Hebrews?  fo  am  I.     Are   they  Ifraclites  ?  lb  am   I. 

gins  die  fecond,  and  fo  through  each  member,  till  the  Are  they  the  feed  of  Abraham!  foam  1." 
■whole  is  finifli-d.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  ftrength        When  a  fcntence  concludes  with  the  word  with  wh'ch 

as  well  as  beauty  in  thib  figure,  where  the  feveral  fteps  it  began,  it   is   called    cpanahffis.     As  in  that  expref- 

lifc    natuially,  and   arc  clofdy  connected  with  e.ich  fion  of  Plautus,  "  Virtue  contains  all  things,  he  wants 

other.     As    in    this  example  :   There  is  no  enjojvint  of  no  good  thing  who  has   virtue."      The  fii^ure  is  the 

property    tfil/jo:it    ^'.vertimea!,    ?/o  government  without  a  fame,  but  the    principle   not  fo   honeft,  in   the  advice 

magi/lra.'e,  no  viagijlrafe    wiihout    oledience,   and  no    ohr-  which  we  find  given  by  the  mifer  in  Horace,  wh  n  he 

dicnce  ■■whereevcn  one  a3s  as  he  platfes.      But,  as  Quin-  fays,  "  Get  nionev,  ii  y.  at  can,  h  neftly  ;   but  h(  wever, 

tllii.n  obferves,  th  s  figure  lies  fo  (  pen,  tl.at  it    is  apt  get  money."     This  figure  adds  a  force  to  ;in  exjiref- 

to  look  too  much   like  art;  for  which  rcafon  he   ad-  lion,  v\hen  the  principal  thing  deligned  to  lie  ccmvev- 

vifes  not   to   ufc  it  often.     To  prevent  this,  therefore,  ed  is  tlms  repeated,  by  leavatg  it  laft  upon  the  mind, 

orators  fomet'mes  diiguife  it,  by  not  repeating  the  fame  And  it  heightens  the  beauty  of  it,  when  the  fcntence 

word  which  (lood  in  the  former  member,  but  fome  has  an  agreeable  tuin  arifmg  from  two  oppofite  parts, 

ether  equivalent  to  it.     As  in  the  following   inftance  As  in  Cicero's  compliment  to  Cxfar :  "  AVs  have  feen 

of  Cicero  for  Milo  :"  Nor  did  he  commit  himfelf  only  your   vidory    terminated   by  the  war;  your  drawn 

to  the  people,  but  alfo  to  the    fenate;    nor    to     the  fword  in  the  city  we  have  not  feen."    Hermigenes 

fenate  only,  but  likewife  to  the  publ  c  forces  ;  nor  to  calls  th's  a  circle,  becaufe   the  fentcnce  returns   airaiu 

thefe  only,  but  alio  to  his  power  with  whom  the  fe-  to  the  fmie  word,  as  that  geometrical  fi  .;ure  is  form- 

nate  had  entrufted  the  whole  commonwealth."  ed  by  the    orbicular    motion  of  a  line  to  the  fame 

When  feveral  fentences,  or  members  of  a  fentence,  point, 
begin  with  the  fame  word,  it  is  called  anaphora.  This        When  the  fo'lowing  fcntence  begins  with  the  fame  '■* 

is  a  lively  and  elegant  fi:'ure,  and  lerves  very  much  to  word  with  which  the  former  concluded,  it  is  termed 

engage  the  attention.     For  by  the  frequent  return  of  anadip'ojis.     As    in   the    following   inftance:    Let  us 

the  fame  word  the  mind  of  the  hearer  is  held  in  an  think    no    price    too   great  for   truth;   truth    canwt    he 

agreeable  fuipence,  till  the  whole  is  finilhed.     "  You  bought  too   dear.    So   in  that  paifage  of  St  John :  He 

do  nothing   (fays  Cicero  to    Catiline),  you  attempt  came  to  his   own,  and  his    oiun   re:eived  him  no!.     This 

iiothing,  you    think    nothing,  but    what  I  not  only  figure  generally  fuits  beft  with  grave  and  folemn  dif- 

hear,  but  alfo  fee,  and  plninly  perceive."    It  is  fre-  courfes. 

quently  ufed  by  way  of  queftion  ;  which  renders  it  not  Epanodos  is  the  inverfion  cf  a  fcntence,  or  repeat-  75 
only  beautiful,  but  likewile  ftrong  and  nervous.  As  ing  it  backw-ardi,  fo  that  it  takes  in  the  tv.o  Lift  fi- 
at the  beginning  of  the  fame  fpcech  :  "  Does  neither  gurcs  ;  for  it  both  begins  and  ends  with  the  fame  word, 
the  night-guard  of  the  palace,  nor  the  city- watch,  and  the  fame  word  is  likewife  repeated  in  die  middle, 
nor  the  peoples  fear,  nor  the  agreement  of  all  good  This  turn  ofexpreffion  has  a  beauty  in  it,  and  Ihows  a 
men,  nor  the  meeting  of  the  fenate  in  tliis  fortified  readinefs  of  thought.  We  have  the  following  example 
I'lace,  nor  the  countenances  and  looks  of  this  alicmbly,  of  it  in  Minutius  Felix,  where  he  isexpofing  the  folly 
at  all  move  you  :"  And  in  another  of  his  oratioi.s :  of  the  Eg)  ptian  fuperftit'on.  '-Ifij  (fays  he),  with 
'•'Whatisfo  popular  as  peace,  which  f;ems  to  afford  Cynocsph.ilus,  and  her  priefts,  Uinents,  bemoans,  and 
a  pleafure,  not  only  to  beings  endowed  with  fenfe,  btit  feeks  her  loft  fon  ;  her  attendants  beat  their  breafts, 
even  to  inanimate  nature?  What  is  fo  popular  as  li-  and  imitate  the  grief  ot  the  unhappy  mother;  in  a 
berty,  wliiuh  even  beafts  as  well  as  men  feem  to  covet  little  time  the  fon  is  found,  upon  w.iich  thev  all  re- 
and  prefer  .above  all  things  ?  What  is  fo  popular  as  joice.  Nor  do  they  ceafe  every  year  to  lofe  what 
eafe  and  leifure,  for  the  enjoyment  of  which  you  they  find,  or  to  find  w'lat  they  lofe.  And  is  it  not  ri- 
and  your  anceftors  liave  undeigone  the  greatcft  la-  dicul  lus  to  lament  what  you  worfliip,  or  to  worftiip 
bours  ?"  what  you  lament?"  It  ferves  likewife  to  illuftrate  and 

Epiftrophe    is   con'rary  to  the  former,  and  makes  enforce  the  fenfe,  by  letting-  it  in  two  oppofite  views, 

the  repetition  at  the  end  of  each  membir   or   fcntence.  As  in  that    expreffion  of    the  pr..phet:    "Wo  unto 

As  thus  :   Sinre  concord    luas  Ifl ;  friendjliip    ivas   loft,  them  who  call  good  evil,  and  evil  good;    who  put 

fJelity^  luas  lofl,  hlerly  luas  hjl ;   all  was  ifl.     And  Ci-  darknefs  for  light,  and  light  fi^r  darknefs!" 
cero,  in  d;e  charge  which  he  brings  againft  Mark  An-        Thole  figure,  which  confift  in  a  repeiit'cn  of  words 

tony  before  the  ftnate,  makes  ule  of  this  figure,  when  of  a  like  found  or  f  gnification,  or  both,  are  four  ; 

3  I   2  piro:Q. 
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J>aronomnj1a,  hommopiolon,  fytionymia,  and  thrivatlnn;  the 
two  firll  of  which  icipe>ft  words  th-.it  arc  (imibr  in 
found  only,  the  third  in  fcnfe,  and  tiie  laft  in  both. 

When  two  words  very  near  in  found,  but  dliRrent 
in  fenle,  refpeft  each  other  in  the  fame  fentence,  it  is 
called  paroiitmofu.  As  when  we  fay.  After  a  fcojl 
comes  a  fiijl ;  and,  /I  fi'i  W  In  need  is  a  friend  indeed. 
We  ui'ually  call  it  a /i//;,  which  when  new,  and  appo- 
fitely  uled,  paii'fs  for  wit,  and  fervcs  to  enliven  con- 
verlation.  Nor  is  it  wholly  to  be  excluded  from  grave 
and  ferious  difconrles:  ior  a  witty  jell  has  many  times 
had  a  better  eiFecl  than  a  folid  argument,  and  prevailed 
witli  thofe  who  could  not  be  moved  by  clofe  reafon- 
ing.  And  thertfire  Cicero  and  the  belt  I'peakcrs  have 
fometimes  recourfe  to  it  upon  weighty  and  iolcmn  oc- 
cafious,  as  v.  ill  be  ihewn  hereafter  in  its  [roper  place. 

When  the  fevcral  parts  of  a  fentence  end  with  the 
fame  cafe,  or  a  tcnfe  of  a  lilce  found,  this  alfo  is  conft- 
dered  as  a  figure,  and  named  hoimjtopioton.  As  thus : 
No  marvel  though  'wfJ-.m  complain  that  Jlje  is  cither  wil- 
fully defpfed,  cr  card f sly  nej^lcdcd;  either  openly  f corn- 
id,  or  fee  retly  abhorred.  This  figure  is  efleemed  mod 
beautiful  when  the  parts  are  ail  of  the  fame  length, 
©r  pretty  ne.ir  it ;  as  it  adds  to  the  harmony  of  the 
period,  and  renders  the  cadency  of  the  fcveral  mem- 
bers more  mufical  frc m  the  juft  proportion  between 
tliem.  The  Greek  rhetoricians  were  much  addidled  to 
this  figure,  and  liberates  is  particularly  celebrated  for 
it.  But  fome  cf  the  bell  orators  feem  to  have  indufti  i- 
oufly  avoided  it,  as  carrying  in  it  too  much  the  ap- 
pearance tf  art.  And  it  is  remarkable,  that  this  figure 
appears  nowhere  fo  much  in  all  the  works  ct  Demoft- 
henes,  as  in  an  oration  which  he  did  not  fpcak  him- 
felf,  but  wrote  for  his  friend  Diodorus,  a  man  oi  that 
talle,  who  was  to  pronounce  it  as  his  own. 

The  next  figure  abovementioned  \i  fynonymia.  Now 
flrictly  fpeaking,  fynonymous  words  are  thofe  which 
have  exaftly  the  fame  fenfe.  But  there  being  few 
fuch,  the  ufe  of  the  term  is  fo  far  extended  as  to  com- 
prehend words  of  a  ne.ir  affinity'  in  their  fignification, 
w.hich  in  difcourfe  are  frequently  put  for  one  another. 
So,  to  def:re,  and  iiUrect,  are  fometimes  uled  as  equi- 
valent teinis ;  whereas  to  dfire  is  no  more  tlian  to 
wifh  for  a  thing,  and  to  inlreM  is  to  exprefc  that  incli- 
itation  in  words.  In  like  manner,  efleem  and  honour 
are  often  taken  for  fynonymous  words,  though  they 
have  not  precifcly  the  fame  fenfe,  but  one  is  the  ufual 
confecjuence  of  the  other  ;  for  erteem  is  the  good  opi- 
nion we  eniertaain  of  a  perfon  in  our  mind,  and  ho- 
nour the  outward  exprcffion  of  that  opinion.  When 
two  or  moie  fuch  words  come  together,  they  confti- 
lute  this  figure.  As  when  Cicero,  fpeaking  of  Pifo, 
fays,  "  Kis  whole  countenance,  which  is  the  tacit 
language  of  the  mird,  has  drawn  men  into  a  miflake, 
and  deceived,  cheated,  impofed  on  thole  who  did  not 
know  him."  This  figure  fometimes  adds  force  to  an 
exijrelTicn,  by  enlivening  the  idea;  and  it  often  pro- 
motes the  harmony  and  juft  cadency  of  a  fentence, 
which  olheiwife  would  drop  too  foon,  and  difapjjoint 
the  e.ir. 

Whfn  fuch  words  as  fpring  from  the  fimc  root,  as 
juftice,  jujl,  ittjujiiec,  wtjufl,  and  the  like,  come  toge- 
ther in  the  fame  fentence,  they  make  the  figure  called 
derivatio.  Cicero  obferving  the  vanity  of  the  philo- 
fophers  who  aiTcclcd  pruife  at  the  fame  time  that  they 


decried  it,  ufes  this  figure  when  he  fays  of  them,  elocution. 
"  The  philofopl;;rs  ftt  their  names  to  thofe  very  ^  ' 
books  v/hich  thty  write  for  the  contempt  of  glory  ; 
and  are  defirous  to  be  hoiioured  and  applauded  even 
ior  what  llicy  fay  in  contempt  of  honour  and  ap. 
plaiife."  This  fi^'urc  receives  an  additional  beauty 
when  repeated,  elpecially  in  two  oppofite  members  ; 
as,  He  'wiflx'd  rather  to  die  a  prcfent  death,  than  to  live  a 
7>iifi  ruble  life. 

Art.  II.   Figures  o/"Sentences. 

Of  thefe,  fome  are  principally  adapted  for  reafon- 
ing,  and  others  to  move  the  pailions. 

I.   Thofe  fuitd  for  proof .     Which  are  fix  :   Pro'epfis, 
hyperbole,  anacoin'fis,  ■pitrope,  parab'Ae,  and  antithejis.  n 

Prclipfis,  (,r  aiiticpalion,  is  I'o  called,  when  the  ora-  of  fi"ure?of 
tor  firii  Harts  an   ob^eifHon,  which  he  forei'ees    may  fcntencci,; 
be  made  either  againil;  his  condud  or  caui'e,  and  then  fomearcfor 
anfwers  it.     Its  uie  is  to  foreftal  an  adverfary,   and  '■eafoimig, 

prevent  his  exceptions,  which  cannot  afterwards  be  in-  r"     "'"? 

lor  movinff 
troduced  with  fo  good  a  grace.      Though  it  has  like- jiu  p^flaoca 
wife  a  farther  advantage,  as  it  ferves  to  conciliate  the 
audience,  while  the  fpeaker  appears  defirous  to  repre- 
fent  m.-itters  fairly,  and  not  to  conceal  any  objection 
which  may  be  made  againft  him.     The  occalioas  of 
this  figure  are  various ;  and  the  manner  of  introdu- 
cing it  very  different.     Sometimes  the  orator  thinks  it 
neceifaiy  to  begin  with  it,  in  order  to  juftify  his  con- 
duift,  and  remove  any  exceptions  which  may  be  made 
againft  his  deilgn.     Cicero,  for  fever;il  years  together, 
after  he  firll  began  to  plead,  had  always  been  ior  the 
deiendant  in  criminal  cales.    And  therefore,  whin  he 
was   prevailed   with  to  undertake   the   accufa'Jon   of 
Verres,  he  begins  his  oration  with  this  apology  for 
himfelf:  "  II  any  one   prefent   lliould  wonder,  tliat 
when  for  fcveral  years  pad  I  have  fo  conduced  my- 
felf  as  to  defend  many  and  accule  none,  I  now  on  a 
fudden  alter  my  cuftom,  and  undertake  an  accni'ation: 
when  he  Ihall  have  heard  the  occalion  and  reafon  o£ 
my  defign,  he  will  both  approve  of  it,  and  think  no 
perfon  lb  proper  to   manage  this   affair  as   myl'elf." 
And  then  he  proceeds  to  give  an  account  of  the  rea- 
fons  which  moved  him  to  encage  in  it.     At  other 
times  the  objeilioii    is  admitted  as  an    exception  to 
what  has  been  fidd,  but  not  fo  as  to  afTecl  it  in  gene- 
ral.    Thus,  when  Cicero  has  reprefented  tlie  advan- 
tages oi  literature  and  the  polit:  arts,  he  ft:irts  this 
objeifiion  to  what  himfelf  had  faid.     "  But  lome  one 
will  aik,  whctiier  thoie  great  men,  the  memory   of 
whole  glorious  actions  is  delivered  dov.-n  to  pofterity, 
were  acquainted  with  that  fort  of  learning   I  fo  ap- 
plvuid?"  To  which  he  replies,  "  Indeed  this  can  icarce 
be  faid  of  them.  all.     However,  the  anfwer  is  eitfy.     I 
have  known  fcveral  perlbns  of  excellent  abilities,  who, 
w'ithout  learning,  by  the  force  of  an  extraordinary  ge- 
nius have  been  meir  of  great  virtue  and  folidity.     Nay 
I  will  add,  that  nature  without  learning,  has  oftener 
produced  thefe  qualifications,  than  learning  without  a 
genius.     But  yet  it  muft  llill  be  owned,  that  where 
both  thefe  meet,   they  form  fomclhing  very  excellent 
and  lingular."     Again,  at  other  times,  the  orator  art- 
fully reprefents   the   objeftion  as  fomething  conllder- 
able  and  important,  to  give  the  greater  weight  to  his 
anfwer  when  he  has  confuted  it.     Cicero,  in  his  cele- 
brated oration  for  the  Manllian  law,  could  uot  omit 
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Elocution,   to  take  notice,  that  Lucul'ius  had  already  gained  fe- 

^ veral  very  confulerable  advantages  over  Mithridates. 

And  therefore,  liaving  before  defcribed  the  war  as 
very  great  and  dangerous,  apprehending  thele  two  ac- 
counts might  appear  foniewhat  inconhllent,  and  be 
liable  to  an  objection,  he  puts  it  thus  artfully  hlmlell  : 
"  Bui  now,  aiter  what  I  have  faid  of  LucuUus,  it  may 
p'obably  be  afkcd.  How  then  can  the  war  be  fo  great? 
Be  pleafcii  to  hear,  lor  tiiei-e  feems  to  be  very  juit  rea- 
Iba  for  this  quellioti."  And  then  he  proceeds  to 
fliow,  from  the  power  of  king  Mitliridates  at  that  time, 
his  grciit  abilities,  long  expeiicnce  in  military  affairs. 


Si 


mud  I  fay  ?  That  I  fled  from  a  confcionrncfs  of  guilt  ? 
But  what  was  charged  upon  me  a-  a  crime,  was  f"  far 
from  being  a  fault,  that  it  is  tlie  moll  plor^ous  adion 
fmce  the  memory  of  n]an,  (he  means  his  pmiilliing  the 
alfociates  of  Catiline.)  That  1  feared  being  called  to 
an  account  by  the  people?  That  was  never  talked  of; 
and  if  it  had  been  done,  I  Ihould  have  come  off  widi 
double  honour.  That  1  wanted  the  fupport  of  good 
and  lioneft  men  ?  That  is  falfe.  That  [  was  afriiid  of 
death  ?  That  is  a  calumny.  I  mutl  therefore  fay,  what 
1  would  not,  unlefs  compelled  to  it,  that  I  withdrew 
to  prclerve  ihe  city."  When  the  objedtions  are  put 
and"frc(h  alliances,  that  the  war  was  yet  very  great    by  way  of  queftiou,    as  in  the  ex.imple  here  given. 


and  daH'j-erous.  But  fomelimes,  when  the  orator  is 
fenfible  that  v.  hat  he  has  advanced  lies  open  to  an  ob- 
jection, he  omits  to  make  it  in  exprels  terms;  and  yet 
proceeds  to  vindicate  what  he  had  faid,  as  if  it  had 
been  made.  Thus,  when  Cicero  had  charged  Verres 
with  having  plundered  the  inhabitants  of  tiicily  of  ail 
their  plate,  jewe  s,  and  other  valuable  moveables, 
which  he  thought  worth  while  to  carry  away;  as  the 
audience  might  imagine  th.is  to  be  fcarce  credible,  he 
takes  it  for  granted  they  thiught  lb,  and  therefore  im- 
mediately adds,  "  As  Itrange  as  this  is,  I  alHim  itpo- 
fitively,  without  any  intention  to  aggravate  the  crime." 
And  fo  he  goes  on  to  the  proof  of  his  alferticni.  But 
this  figure  is  likewife  made  ufe  of  to  guard  againll 
fome  objedion,  which  the  fpeaker  apprehends  may  be 
made  againll  v.-hat  he  defigns  to  fay.  And  thus  Ci- 
cero ufes  it  in  his  oration  for  Sextius.  "  My  province 
(fays  he),  as  I  fpeak  lall,  feems  to  call  for  affeelion  to 
my  friend,  rather  than  liis  defence;  complaint,  rather 
than  eloquence;  exprellions  of  grief,  rather  than  art. 
And  therefore,  if  I  Ihall  exprels  myfelf  with  more 
warmth,  or  greater  freedom,  than  ihofe  who  have 
fpoken  before  me,  I  hope  you  v/ill  giant  me  all  that  li- 
berLy  of  fpcech  which  you  judge  reaibnable  to  be  al- 
lowed to  an  aiTeiftionato  forrow  and  jull  refentment." 
This  figure  re  juires  great  prudence  and  difcretion  in 
the  management  of  it.  The  fpeaker  mull  confide- 
well  the  temper,  bias  and  other  circumftances  of  his 


they  add  a  brifknels  and  poignancy  to  the  figure.  Ail 
the  parts  of  it  are  not  conllantly  ctprelfed.  For  thus 
Cicero  in  his  defence  of  P.ancius  introduces  his  ad- 
verfary  objecting,  and  himfelf  aufwerin?,  "  The  peo- 
ple judged  ill,  but  they  did  judge;  they  fliould  not 
have  done  it,  but  tiiey  had  a  power ;  I  cannot  fubmit 
to  it,  but  many  very  great  and  wile  men  have." — 
Both  the  propolltion  and  conclulion  are  here  omitted. 
The  next  figure  in  order  is  amucjimfis,  or  commum- 
cation;  by  which  the  fpeaker  delibenites  either  with 
the  judges,  the  hearers,  or  the  adverfary  himfelf. 
'I'lius  Cicero  addrelles  the  judges  in  his  accufation  of 
Verres :  "  Now  I  defirc  your  opinion  what  you  think 
I  ought  to  do.  And  I  knuw  your  advice  will  be, 
though  you  do  not  declare  it,  what  appears  to  me  ne- 
celi'ary  to  be  done."  In  another  place  we  find  him 
reafoning  in  this  manner  with  the  adverfe  party  : 
"  What  could  you  have  done  in  fuch  a  csfe,  and  atfuch 
a  time ;  when  to  have  fat  Hill,  or  withdrawn,  woulcl 
have  been  cowardice  ?  When  the  wickedncfs  and  fury 
ot  Saturninus  the  tribune  h  id  called  yuu  into  the  capi- 
tal ;  and  the  coiifuls,  to  defend  the  fafety  and  li'  city 
of  your  country;  whole  authority,  whofe  voice,  which 
party  would  you  have  follov.'ed,  and  v/hofe  command 
would  you  have  chofen  to  obey?"  The  figure  carries 
in  it  an  air  of  modelty  and  condefcenfion,  when  the 
fpeaker  i'eems  unwilling  to  determine  in  his  own  cauie, 
but  refers  it  to  the  opinion  of  others.      It    likewife 


hearers,  in  order  to  form  a  rig. it  judgment  V'/hat  pans  Ihow.-.  a  perfuafion  of  the  equity  of  his  caufe  that  he 
of  his  difcourle  may  be  moft  liable  to  excejition.  For  can  leave  it  to  their  arbitration ;  and  ferves  very  much 
to  objed  fuch  things,  which  the  hearers  would  never    to  conciliate  their  minds,  while  he  joins  them,  as  it 


have  thought  of  tliemfelves,  is  to  give  himfelf  a  need- 
lefs  trouble:  and  to  dart  fuch  diiHcu'.ties,  which  he 
cannot  afterwards  fairly  remove,  will  expofe  both  him- 
felf and  his  caufe.  But  as  nothing  gives  an  audience 
greater  pleafure  anci  fatisfrction,  than  to  have  their 
fcruples  fully  anfwered  as  they  rife  in  their  thoughts; 
fo  on  the  contrary,  be  a  d  fcourfe  otherwife  ever  fo 


were,  with  himfelf,  and  makes  them  of  his  party. 
And  when  the  appeal  is  made  to  the  adverfe  party,  it 
is  of  confidtmble  advantage,  either  to  extort  a  con- 
fetfion,  or  at  leaft  to  liience  him.  And  theref  re  the 
facred  writers  fometimes  very  beautifully  introduce 
God  himfelf  thus  expolfulating  with  mankind;  as  the 
prophet  Ma'achi,    ^  Jon    boniureth  his  fa:bcr,   and  a 


entertaining  and  atjreeable,  if  there  be  any  doubt  left  Jtr-vant  his  maftcr.      If  that  I  be  a  fa'.hir,  luhere  is  mine 


\ipon  tlie  minds  of  the  hearers,  it  gives  them  a  pain 
that  continues  with  them  till  it  be  removed. 

The  figure  hypjLoL-  or  fulijcSiion,  is  not  much  un- 
like the  former;  and  is,  when  feveral  things  are  men- 
tioned that  feem  to  make  for  the  contrary  fide,  and 
each  of  them  refuted  in  order.  It  confifts  of  three 
parts,  when  complete ;  a  propofition,  an  enumeration 
of  particulars  with  their  anfvvers,  and  a  cnnclufion. — 
1'hus  Cicero,  upon  his  return  from  banifiiment,  vin- 
dicates h's  condiiifl  in  withdrawing  fo  quietly,  and  not 
cppofing  the  fa-aion  tliat  ejeded  him.  "  My  depar- 
ture (fays  he,)  is  objefted  to  me,  which  charge  I  can- 
not aiifwcr  without  comraeuding  myfelf.     For  what 


honour?  and  if  I  he  a  majler,  nvbcre  is  7ny  fear? 

Another  figure  that  comes  under  this  head,  is 
(fitrope  or  toncffwn;  v>'hich  grants  one  thing,  to  ob- 
tain another  more  advantageous.  It  is  either  real  or 
feigned ;  and  either  the  whole  of  a  tiling,  or  a  part 
only,  is  granted.  We  Ihall  coufider  each  of  thefe  fc- 
parately,  and  illullrate  them  with  proper  examples. 
Nothing  more  confounds  an  adverfa.iy,  than  to  grant 
him  his  whole  argument ;  and  at  the  lame  time  eitiicr 
to  fuew  that  it  is  nothing  to  tlie  purpofe,  or  to  offer 
liimethin  r  eli'e  which  may  invalidate  it.  I  alio-w,  fays 
the  claimant  by  will  againll  the  heir  at  lav>',  that  iia~ 
bod)'  iviis  tmn'  nearly  nkted  to  ihe  decafcd  than  you ; 

that 
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that  hi  tvas  viiihr  fume  ollig.ittons  to 
nvcre  in  lis:  army  together  ;  but  ivhal  . 
ivi  /?  And  tlnis  Cicero  in  liis  defence  of  Ligarius, 
who  was  accufed  by  Tubero  for  having  joined  with 
I'ompey  ia  the  civil  war  between  him  and  Cxfar: 
'•  You  have,  Tubero,  what  an  acculi-T  would  nicift 
defile,  the  accufcd  perfon  confcHmg  the  charge  ;  but 
fv)  as  to  affirm,  that  he  was  of  the  fame  party  with 
you  and  vonr  excellent  ia'.her.     Therefoie  own  firft 


jciu  ;    tMil   yiu    fic  lo  the  fill:,  ivulir  to  the  ih'iijly,  and  rejl  to  the  tveary  ;    l-Ioiution. 
all  thii  to  the    that  is  kno'.vledge  t-j  the  mind.  The  more  exafl  the  agree-    "      v— ' 
ment  is  between  the  things  thus  compared,  they  give 
the  grearcr  beauty  and  grace  to  t:ie  figure. 

Aiitithefis    or    oplnju'iun,    by  which    things  contrary        8i 
or  different  are  compared  to  render  tiicm  more  evi- 
deit.     Thus  Ciceio  fays,  "  The  Roman  people  hate 
piivate  luxury,  but  love  public  grandeur."     This  is 
a  very  fioi  id  figure  ;  and  fuired  n )  lefs  for  amplifi- 


that  it  v,'as  a  crime  in  yourielf,  before  you  charge  it    cation  than  proof.     As  in  the  following  inftance  of 


as  ilich  upon  I^igarius."  Sometimes  the  orator  gives 
u,p  fome  particular  point  that  would  well  admit  of  a 
difpute,  to  gain  fomething  m.<re  confiderable,  which 
lie  thinks  cannot  fairly  be  denied  him.  In  the  affair  ol 
•Rofcius,v.-here  the  proof  depended  upon  circumftances, 
Cicero,  who  defended  him,  inquires  what  reafon  could 
be  alleged  for  his  committing  fo  black  a  crime,  as  to 
l;ill  his  father.  And  after  he  has  fhown  there  was  no 
yrob.ible  reafon  to  be  auigned  for  it,  he  adds,  "  \Vell, 
fince  you  can  offer  no  reafon,  akhough  this  miglu  b^ 
lliPiicient  ior  me,  yet  I  will  recede  iVom  my  right; 
and  upon  the  all'urance  I  have  of  his  innocence,  I  will 
grant  ycu  in  this  caufe  what  I  would  not  in  another. 
I  do  not  thcitfore  ii.fift  on  your  telling  me  why  lie 
killed  his  tather,  but  alk  how  he  did  it?"  This  ap- 
])earance  of  candour  and  ingenuity  in  fuch  conceffions 
jemoves  the  fufpioion  of  art,  and  gives  greater  credit 
to  what  is  denied.  We  have  an  example  ot  a  feigned 
or  ironical  cc^nceiTion,  in  Cicero's  defence  of  Flaccus; 
where,  interceding  for  liim  on  tlie  acceunt  of  his  for- 
mer good  fervices  in  the  time  of  Catiline's  confpiracy, 
lie  fays  in  tlie  way  cf  irony,  If  iuch  things  are  to  be 
overlooked,  "  let  us  appeafe  the  ghofls  ol  Lentulus 
and  Cethegns ;  let  us  recal  thole  who  are  in  exile ; 
:',nd  let  us  be  punillied  for  our  too  great  affeiflion  and 
love  for  our  country."  By  this  artful  infinuation, 
the  orator,  after  he  has  ui'ed  all  his  arguments  to 
perfuade  his  hearers,  does  as  it  were  fet  them  at  li- 
berty, and  leave  them  to  their  own  eleftion :  it 
lieing  the  nature  of  man  to  adhere  more  ftedfafl- 
ly  to  what  is  n  t  violently  impofed,  but  referred  to 
J  lis  own  free  and  deliberative  choice.  And  to 
ihefe  feigned  conceffions  may  be  referred  fuch  ways 
of  reafoning,  by  which  the  orator  both  juftifies 
a  ch  iige  brought  againll  h  m  upon  the  fuppoUiion 
«if  i's  being  tru  •,  and  alfo  proves  that  the  charge  it- 
f'elf  is  falfe.  Thus  Cicero,  in  his  defence  of  Mile,  re- 
j-irefents  the  taking  off  Ciodius,  with  which  Milo  was 
itccufed,  as  a  glorious  aifli^m;  after  he  has  iliewn  that 
Milo's  fervants  did 
ma  Iter. 

Parabole  or  fmUiUid:,  illiulrates  a  thing  by  com- 
paring it  with  fome  other,  to  whirh  it  bears  a  refcm- 
blance.  Simiiitades  are  indeed  g.nerally  but  weak 
argurr.ents,  thfiUgh  often  beauti.ul  and  fine  ornaments. 
And  where  the  defign  cT  them  ib  not  fo  much  t  i  prove 
what  is  dc  ubtful,  as  to  fet  things  in  a  clear  and  agice- 
'able  light,  they  come  properly  under  the  notion  of  fi- 
gures. They  are  of  two  forts;  firnple  and  compound. 
Thofe  arc  cdXlcA  fmnle,  in  which  one  thing  only  is 
likened  or  compared  to  another,  in  this  manner :  yls 
fiViilloivs  appear  in  fmumer,  but  in  ivinler  n'trcat ;  fo 
fafi:  friends  Jhaw  ihcmfdiies  in  prrfperity,  hut  allfiy  O'way 
ivhen  ad-verfiy  approiches.  Compound  fimilitudcs  ;a-e 
fuch,  wherein  one  thing  is  liirened  or  compared  to  fe- 
■scral  others ;  as  thus  :   //o^-/  light  is  to  the  •zt-orld,  fky- 
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It  wiehout  the  knowledge  of  their 


Cicero,  where,  fpeaking  of  Pompey,  he  fays,  "  He 
waged  more  wars  than  others  had  read  ;  conquered 
more  provinces  than  others  had  governed;  and  had 
been  trained  up  from  his  youth  to  the  art  of  war,  not 
by  the  precepts  of  ctiicrs,  but  by  his  own  commands  ; 
nit  by  mifcarriages  in  the  field  but  by  viftories  ;  not 
by  campaigns,  but  triumphs."  It  is  efteemed  a  beauty 
in  this  figure  when  any  of  the  members  are  inverted, 
V,  hich  ibme  call  anii!ne:alhfis.  As  w  here  Cicero,  oppo- 
fing  the  conduit  of  Verres  ^^  hen  governor  cf  Sicily,  to 
that  cf  Ma  cellus  who  took  Syracufe  the  capital  c  ty 
of  that  ifl  mJ,  fiys,  "  Compare  this  peace  v.-ith  tliat 
war,  the  arrival  of  this  governor  with  the  victory  of 
that  genet al,  his  prolligate  troops  widi  the  invincible 
army  of  the  other,  the  luxury  of  tlie  former  with  t'le 
temperance  of  the  la.ter  ;  you  will  fay,  that  Syracufe 
v.as  founded  by  him  who  took  it,  and  taken  by  him 
who  held  it  wl.en  founded."  To  this  figure  may  alfo 
be  refered  oxymoron,  or  feming  conlradiclion;  that  is, 
v,hen  the  pirts  of  a  fenrcnce  difagree  in  found,  but 
are  confillent  in  fenfe.  As  w'hen  Ovid  fays  of  Althea, 
thaty/f  ivas  iirpir.ifly  pivjs.  And  fo  Cato  ufed  to 
fay  of  Scipio  Africanus,  that  "  he  was  never  k-fs  at 
leifure,  than  when  he  was  at  leifure ;  nor  le.'s  alons 
thin  when  alone  :"  By  which  he  meant,  as  Cicero 
tells  us,  that  "  Scipio  was  wont  to  tl.ink  of  bufinefs 
in  his  retirement,  and  in  his  foiitude  to  converfe  wiih 
himfelf."  'fhis  is  a  flrong  and  bold  figure,  which 
awakens  the  mind,  and  affords  it  an  agreeable  pleafure 
to  find  upon  refleflion,  that  what  at  firft  feemed  con- 
tradiiftory,  is  not  only  confiflent  witli  good  fenfe,  but 
very  beautiful. — The  celebraied  Dr  Blair,  whom  we 
h.ive  more  than  once  quoted  in  this  article,  has  thefe 
obfervatiiins  on  antithefis,or  the  contraft  of  two  objects, 
"  Ci'ntrafl;  has  always  this  effe>Sl,  to  make  each  of  the 
contrafted  objeifls  appear  in  the  (Ironger  1  ght.  White, 
for  in.lance,  never  appears  fo  bright  as  when  it  is  op- 
pofed  to  black,  and  when  both  are  viewed  together. 
Antithefis,  therefore,  miy,  on  many  occafions,  be  em- 
ployed to  advantage,  in  order  to  flrengthen  the  im- 
prelu  n  which  we  intend  that  any  object  fliould  make. 
In  order  to  render  an  antithefis  more  complete,  it  is 
always  of  advan  age  thattl;e  words  and  members  of  the 
fentenee,  expreffing  the  contra^ed  obje'fts,  be  fimilarly 
con!lruift;d,and  ir.adc  to  coriefpond  to  each  other.  This 
leads  us  to  remark  the  contrail  more,  by  fctting  the 
things  which  we  oppcfe  more  clearly  over  againft  each 
other  ;  in  the  f;ime  manner  as  when  we  contraft  a 
black,  and  a  white  cbjeift,  in  order  to  perceive  the  full 
difforenee  of  their  colour,  we  fliouli  ch'ofe  to  have 
both  objcfls  of  th2  fa.me  bulk  and  placed  in  tlie  fime 
light.  Their  refemblance  to  each  oher,  in  certain 
circuniflances,  makes  their  d:figreement  in  others 
more  palpable.  At  the  {lime  time,  I  mult  obferve,  that 
the  frequent  ufe  of  a;itithefis,  ef|'eciaUy  where  the  oppo- 
fidon  in  the  words  is  nice  and  quaint,  is  apt  to  ren.ler 
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Elocution,  tlie  flyle  difagrocablo.     A  maxim,  or  moral  fayln!:^, 

'  '■'  properly  cnougli  receives  thi'  form;  both  becaufe  it 
is  fuppo'cd  to  be  the  fruit  ol  medita'ioii,  and  becaufe 
it  is  jfligned  to  be  cnia;rav>n  on  th^:  memory,  which 
rccals  it  more  eafily  by  the  help  of  fiich  coiitralled 
expiellliT;.  But  where  a  llring  of  Inch  fentenccs 
fucceed  each  otlicr,  where  this  becomes  an  author's 
favourite  and  prevailing  m.anner  of  expielnn.;  himfelf, 
hisftylc  is  faulty;  ai  d  it  is  up<'n  this  account  Seneca 
has  been  ofcn  .nd  julUy  cenl'ured.  6uch  ;i  dyie 
appears  too  ftuaied  and  laboured  ;  it  gives  us  the  iiii- 
rrellion  of  an  a'Uhor  a'tendin^  more  to  his  manner  of 
faying  things,  than  to  the  things  themfelves  which  he 
fiys."  There  is  Hill  anoth.er  kind  of  a-ititheli^,  which 
confifts  in  furprifing  us  by  the  unexpefled  contrails 
of  things  which  it  brings  together;  but  it  is  fuch  as 
is  wholly  beneath  the  dignity  of  an  orator,  or  of  grave 
compofitions  of  any  fi  rt,  and  is  fit  only  for  pieces  of 
profelfej  wit  and  lumnur,  calcul.ited  only  to  excite 
gi^        laughter  rr  create  ridicule. 

The  feccnd       11.  Thofj  fiiitcd  to  v.ove  ll c  pajjions.     Which  are  13  ; 

kinil  of  namel)",  cpanarthofs,  paralpjis,  p,tn  hefia,  Hparelhmrjts, 
exeroafut,  Lypnlypojis,  tipoiia,  yjwpejh,  cro,efts,  erpl)cnej:s, 
epiphoncma,  opujlrupbc^  and  pr-fopopxia. 

Epanonhnjis,  or  corieSion,  is  a  figure,  by  which 
the  ipeaker  ei'her  recals  or  amends  what  he  had  lull; 
faid.  It  is  ufed  different  ways.  For  fometimes  one 
cr  more  words  are  recalled  by  him,  and  others  fub- 
joined  in  their  room  ;  at  other  times,  without  recall- 
ing what  has  been  faid,  fomething  elfe  is  lubilituted 
as  more  fuitable.  This  is  a  very  extonfive  figure,  and 
made  ufe  of  in  addr.;{Iing  ditfevent  pallions.  We 
have  an  inRance  of  it  in  Terence's  Selftormentcr, 
where  the  old  man,  whofe  extraordinary  concern  for 
the  abfcnce  of  his  fon  gave  occafion  to  the  name  of 
the  play,  thfs  bewails  h's  condition  to  his  neighbour, 
"  I  have  an  cn'y  fon,  Chremes.  Alas !  did  I  fay  that 
1  have;  I  had  indeed;  but  it  is  now  uncertain  whe- 
ther I  have  crnot."  Here,  to  aggravate  his  misfor- 
tune, he  recals  a  pleafing  word,  and  iublli  utes  aro- 
ther  more  affeiling  in  its  place.  And  Cicero,  in  liis 
defence  rf  Milo,  fpeaking  to  the  judges  concerning 
Clodius,  fays,  "  Are  you  only  ignrrant  what  laws, 
if  they  may  he  called  law>;,  and  notra'her  torches  and 
plagues  of  the  ftate,  he  was  about  to  impofe  and  force 
upon  us;"  Again,  in  his  defence  of  Plancius,  he  fays, 
"  What  greater  blow  could  thofe  judges,  if  they  are 
to  be  called  judges,  and  not  parricides  of  their  C'  un- 
try,  have  given  to  the  llate,  than  when  they  banillied 
liim,  wh>i  when  prcctor  freed  tlie  republic  from  a 
neighbouring  war,  and  when  con'ui  fr  m  a  civil  one  :" 
He  is  fpeaking  there  of  Opimius.  But  in  commend- 
ing the  m' deration  of  Lucius  MumTr.».u<:,  who  did  not 
enrich  himfelf,  but  his  countiy,  by  demolilhing  the 
wealthy  city  of  Corinth,  he  thus  recals  his  whole  ex- 
preifion,  and  by  giving  it  a  new  turn  heightens  the 
compl  ment  he  defigned  him:  "  He  chofe  rather 
(fays  he)  to  adorn  Italy  than  his  own  hou'e  ;  though 
by  adorning  Italy  his  houfe  fceras  to  have  received 
the  greatell  ornamert."  And  f  imctimes  the  correc- 
tion is  made  by  fuliiKf'ting  f  mething  contrary  to 
what  h  'd  been  faid  before  ;  as  in  the  following  paf- 
fage  of  Cicero  :  "  Csfar  (meaning  Augultus],  though 
but  a  y' nth,  by  an  incredible  and  furprifing  refolu- 
tien  and   courage,  when  Anio-y  was  raoll  enrated, 
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and  we  dreaded  his  cruel  and  pernicious  return  from  tlocution. 
Brundunum,  at  a  time  when  we  neither  aflied,  nor  ex-  ~ 

peiftcd,  nor  defired  it  (becaufe  it  was  thought  impof- 
fible),  railed  a  very  powerful  army  of  invijicib'e  ve- 
terans ;  to  etfeil  which  h :  tlircw  away  his  whole  eftate  : 
Though  I  have  ufcd  an  impr  per  v/ord  ;  for  lie  did  not 
throw  it  aWriy,  but  employed  it  for  the  fifety  of  the 
government."  At  other  times,  as  has  been  raid,  the 
corrciflion  is  made  by  adding  a  more  fuitable  word, 
without  any  repetition  oftlie  former.  Tints  Cicero, 
after  he  has  invtiglied  againil  the  crimes  of  Verrcs, 
breaks  out  into  this  patimic  exclamation:  0  the  cl:- 
men y,  or  nuhcr  luowLrful  cud  fmpilar  palhncc,  of  tl.s 
Romun  pKOpU'!  He  did  dot  think  the  word  clemcn  7 
ilrong  enough,  and  therefore  adds  pa:unce,  as  better 
anfsvering  his  defign.  The  fuddeii  and  unexpected 
turn  of  this  figure  gives  a  furprife  to  the  mind,  and 
by  that  means  renders  it  die  more  pathetic. 

Parnlepfis,  or  omilfion,  is  an  ther  of  tlicfe  figures,  87 
when  th:  (peaker  pretends  to  omit,  or  pafs  by,  what 
at  the  fame  time  he  declares.  It  is  ufed  either  in 
praife  or  dilpraife.  Thus  Cicero,  in  his  defence  of 
Sextius,  introduces  his  character  in  this  manner,  with 
a  d^flgn  to  re.ommend  him  to  the  favour  of  the  court  : 
"  I  might  fay  many  things  of  his  liberality,  kindnefs 
to  his  domellics,  his  command  in  the  army,  and  mo- 
deration during  his  office  in  the  province:  but  the  ho- 
nour of  the  ftate  prefent^  itfi^lf  to  my  view ;  and  calling 
me  to  it,  advifes  me  to  omit  ihefe  hlfer  matters." 
But  in  liis  oration  to  the  fenate  againft  Rullus  the 
tribune,  who  had  propofed  a  law  to  fell  the  public 
lands,  he  makes  ufe  of  this  figure  to  reprefent  the 
perniciou-  etfefls  of  fuch  a  law,  particularly  with  :'e- 
fpeiS  to  the  lands  in  Italy.  "  I  do  not  complain 
(ra3-s  he)  of  the  diminution  of  our  revenues,  and  ths 
w(  ful  effefts  of  this  lols  and  damage.  I  omit  v/hat 
may  give  every  oae  occalioa  f,.r  a  very  grievous  and 
juft  comidaint,  that  we  could  not  preferve  the  prin- 
cipal ertate  of  the  public,  the  finelf  poifelFion  of  the 
Roman  people,  the  fund  of  our  pri.vifions,  the  granary 
of  cur  w^ants,  a  revenue  entrulted  with  the  ftate  ;  but 
that  we  mull  give  up  thole  land  to  Rullus,  which, 
after  the  power  of  Sylla,  and  the  largeifes  of  the 
Gracchi,  are  yet  left  us.  I  do  not  fay,  this  is  nov/ 
the  only  revenue  of  the  ftate  which  conti.-.ucs  whea 
OLhers  ceafe,  is  an  ornament  in  peace,  fails  us  not  in, 
war,  iiippoits  the  army,  and  does  not  fear  an  enemy. 
I  pafs  over  all  tliefe  things,  and  referve  them  for  my 
difcourfe  to  the  people,  and  only  fpcak  at  prefent  of 
the  danger  of  our  peace  and  liberties."  His  viev-,' 
hero  was  to  raife  the  indii.nation  of  the  fenate  againfl 
Rullus,  and  excite  them  to  oppofe  the  law.  There  is 
a  beautiful  inlfance  of  tliis  figure  in  St  Paul's  epiftlc 
to  Philemon,  where,  a  ter  he  has  earneftly  intreateci 
him  to  receive  again  Oi  efimus  his  fervant,  who  had 
run  fr.m  him,  and  pr.  mifed  that  if  he  had  wronged 
him,  or  owed  him  any  thing,  he  would  repay  it,  h:- 
adds,  Thill  I  may  not  fay,  ymi  owe  e"j:n  yourfcf  to  77tr. 
Nothing  could  be  a  Itronger  motive  to  foften  his  dil- 
plcafurc  againil  h  s  fervan',  from  a  f.nfe  of  gratitude 
to  the  aportle.  Hermogenes  has  obferved,  that  the 
defign  of  this  figure  is  to  pofiej'v  the  minds  of  die  au- 
dience with  more  than  die  words  exprefs,  and  that  it 
is  principally  made  ufe  of  en  three  occafions  :  ei'her 
wlien  things  are  fmall,  but  yet  necciTary  to  be  men- 
tioned i 
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lioned  ;  or  well  known,  and  need  not  be  enlarged  on  ; 
or  ungrateful,  and  therefore  llioiild  be  introduced  vvuli 
c. union,  and  not  fet  in  too  (trong  a  light. 

The  next  figure  abovementioned  was  Parrhtfui,  or 
rcprehcnllon  :  Not  that  whenever  a  perfon  admonilhes 
or  reproves  another,  it  is  to  be  ellcemed  a  figure  ;  but 
when  it  is  done  with  art  and  addrefs,  and  in  fuch  c!r- 

cuniftances  as  render  it  difiicult  not  to  dllpleafe. 

The  orator  therefore  iomctimcs  prepares  his  hearers 
for  this,  by  commending  ihem  firft,  urging  the  ne- 
ceffity  of  it,  reprefenting  his  great  concern  for  them 
as  his  motive,  or  joining  himfclf  with  them.  Thus 
Cicero  charges  the  fenate  with  the  death  of  Servius 
Sulpicius,  for  fending  him  to  Mark  Antony  under  a 
very  ill  Rate  of  health.  And  his  defign  in  it  was  to 
bring  them  more  readily  into  a  motion  he  was  about 
to  make,  that  both  a  ftatue  and  a  fepukhral  monu- 
ment might  be  ereifted  to  his  memory  at  the  public 
cxpence.  "You,  (fays  he)  it  is  a  very  fevere  expref- 
fion,  but  I  cannot  lielp  faying  it ;  you,  I  fay,  have 
deprived  Servius  Sulpicius  of  his  life.  It  was  not 
from  cruelty  indeed  (for  what  is  there  with  which  this 
affembly  is  lefs  chargeable?)  but  when  his  diltemper 
pleaded  his  excufe  more  than  his  words,  from  the 
hopes  you  conceived  that  there  was  nothing  which 
his  authority  and  wifdom  might  not  be  able  to  effeil, 
you  vehemently  oppifed  his  excufe,  and  obliged  him, 
who  always  had  the  greatefl  regard  for  your  com- 
mands, to  recede  i'rom  his  refolution."  Sometimes, 
indeed,  the  orator  alfumes  an  air  of  reproof,  with  a 
view  only  to  pafs  a  compliment  with  a  better  graee. 
As  Cicero  in  his  addrefs  to  Csefar,  when  he  fays,  "  I 
hear  that  excellent  and  wife  faying  from  you  with 
concern.  That  you  have  lived  long  enough  either 
for  the  purpofes  of  nature,  or  glory  :  for  nature,  per- 
haps, if  you  think  io  ;  and,  if  you  pleafe,  for  glory  ; 
but,  what  is  principally  to  be  regarded,  not  for  your 
country."  It  adds  both  a  beauty  and  force  to  this 
figure,  when  it  is  expreilcd  in  a  way  of  coniparifon. 
As  in  the  following  inftance  of  Cicero  ;  "  But  fince 
my  difcourfe  leads  me  to  this,  confider  how  you  ought 
to  be  aifecled  for  the  dignity  and  g-ory  of  your  empire. 
Your  anceftors  often  engaged  in  war  to  redrefs  the 
injuries  of  their  merchants  or  failors;  how  ought  you 
then  to  refent  it,  when  fo  many  thoufand  Rom.in  ci- 
tizens were  murdered  by  one  meifage,  and  at  one 
time  ?  Vour  forefathers  deifroyed  Corinth,  the  princi- 
pal city  of  Greece,  for  the  haughty  tre.itment  of  the  r 
ambaifadors ;  and  will  you  i'utier  that  king  to  go  un- 
punillied  who  has  put  to  death  a  Roman  legate,  of 
conlular  dit;nlty,  in  the  moll  ignoraiiiious  as  well  as 
molt  cruel  manner  ?  See,  left,  as  it  was  their  honour- 
to  leMve  you  the  glory  of  fo  great  an  empire,  it 
fhould  prove  your  difgr<(ce  not  to  be  able  to  m;iih;aia 
and  defend  what  you  have  received  irom  them."  By 
thi.s  figure,  an  addref>  is  made  to  ^le  more  tender 
paffions,  modefty,  lliame,  and  emulation,  the  attend- 
ants of  an  ingt'Buoas  temper,  vi-hich  is  fuoneft  touched, 
and  mod  ati'cded,  by  a  juft  reproof. 

Another  of  thefe  patheiic  figures  is  Apjr'tihmefis,  or 
enuvierai.on,  when  that  vihich  might  be  exprelfed  in 
general  by  a  it\^  words,  is  branched  out  into  I'everal 
particular.-,  to  enlarge  the  idea,  and  render  it  the 
more  atfeiling.  Cicero,  in  pleading  for  the  Manilian 
law,  where  his  defign  is  to  conciliate  the  love  and 
efteem  of  the  people  to  Poinpcy,  thus  enlarges  upon 
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l;is  charader  :  "  Now,  what  langHage  can  equal  the  tlocution, 
virtue   of  Cncius   Pompey  ?  What  can  be  faid  cither  «       ' 

woithy  of  him,  or  new  to  you,  or  which  every  one 
has  not  heard  ?  For  thofe  are  not  the  or.ly  virtues  of 
a  general  which  are  commonly  lliouglit  io  ;  labour  in 
aiiairs,  courage  in  dangers,  induflry  in  afting,  dif- 
patch  in  performing,  dclign  in  contriving  ;  which  are 
greater  in  him  than  in  all  other  generals  we  have  ever 
fecn  or  heard  of."  And  fj  likewife,  when  he  endea- 
vours to  difpoffcfs  Pompey  of  the  ai>prchenfion  that 
Milo  dcligncd  to  afialfinate  him;  "  if  (fays  he)  you 
fear  Miio  ;  if  you  imagine  tliat  either  formerly,  cr  at 
prefent,  any  ill  defign  has  been  formed  by  him  againlt 
your  life  ;  if  the  tuldicrs  raifed  through  Italy  (as 
iornc  of  your  ofiicers  give  out),  if  thel'e  arms,  it  thefe 
coliorts  in  the  Capitol,  if  the  Gentries,  if  the  watch,  it 
the  guards  which  defend  y(>ur  perfon  and  houfl-,  are 
armed  to  prevent  any  attempt  of  Milo,  and  all  of  them 
appo.nted,  j'repared,  and  flationedon  his  account;  he 
mult  be  thought  a  perfon  <.f  great  power,  and  incre- 
dible refolution,  above  the  reach  and  capacity  of  a 
f ingle  man,  that  the  molt  coniumniate  general  and 
the  whole  republic  are  in  arms  againlt  him  only.  Bui 
who  does  not  perceive,  that  all  the  diforcered  and 
iiiiking  parts  of  the  Hate  are  committed  to  you,  to 
rectify  and  fuppoit  ihein  by  thefe  forces?"  This 
m-gi-t  have  been  faid  in  a  few  words,  that  fuch  vail 
preparations  could  never  be  intended  for  fo  low  a 
puipole.  But  tire  orator's  view  was  to  expofe  that 
groundlel's  report,  and  fliame  it  out  ot  countenance. 
And  foon  after  he  endeavours  to  raifc  ccmpaifion  for 
Milo  under  thole  prejudices  by  the  fame  figure  :  "  See 
how  various  and  changeable  is  the  Itate  of  human  life, 
how  imfteady  ano  voluble  is  fortune,  what  inlideiity 
in  friends,  what  difguifes  fuited  to  the  times,  what 
flights,  what  fears,  even  tf  the  neareit  acquaintance, 
at  the  appr.-,ach  of  dangers."  Had  no  addrefs  to  the 
pailions  been  defigned  liere,  fewer  of  thefe  retleiSions 
might  have  been  luiJicien:.  The  uf;;  of  this  figure  in 
amplificati^.n  is  very  evident  from  the  nature  of  it, 
whiLh  con'ifls  in  unfokling  of  things,  and  by  that 
means  enlarging  the  conception  ot  tliem. 

Extrgjh,  or  expjition,  has  an  affiifily  w'.th  the  for-  no 
mer  figure  :  but  it  ditfers  from  it  in  this,  that  it  con- 
lilts  of  leveral  equivalent  exprellions,  or  nearly  fuch, 
in  order  to  repieiisnt  the  iam'i  thing  in  a  Icronger 
manner  ;  whereas  the  other  enlarges  the  idea  by  an 
enumeration  of  different  particulars.  So  that  tliis 
figure  lias  a  near  relation  to  fynonymia,  of  which  we 
have  treated  before  under  Verbal  figures.  We  have 
an  inllaiice  of  it  in  Cicero's  defence  of  Sextius,  where 
he  favs,  "  Thofe  who  at  any  time  have  incited  the 
populace  to  fedition,  or  blinded  the  minds  of  the  ig- 
norant by  corruption,  or  traduced  brave  and  excellent 
men,  and  fuch  as  dele,  ved  well  of  the  public,  have 
Avitli  us  always  been  efieemed  vain,  bold,  bad,  and  per- 
nicious citizens.  But  thofe  who  repreiicd  the  at- 
tempts and  endeavours  of  fuch  as,  by  th;ir  au;ho- 
rity,  integrity,  conitancy,  reiblution,  and  prudence, 
withllood  their  infolence,  have  been  always  accounted 
men  oi  folidity,  the  chiefs,  the  leaders,  and  fupporters 
of  our  dignity  and  government."  Nothing  more  is 
intended  by  tliis  pailagci  but  to  fet  the  oppolite  cha- 
rafters  i-'i  faiflious  pcrfons  and  true  patriots  in  the 
ftrongelt  li;.:ht,  with  a  view  to  recommend  the  one, 
and  create   a  jufl  hatred  and  deieilation  of  die  other. 

So 
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So  elfewliere  Irs  reprefents  the  juflice  of  fclf-defence 
in  no  Id's  dilTercnt  times:  "  If  rcafoii  (fiye  lie)  pve- 
fcribes  tlii'>  to  the  learned,  and  nccellity  to  barbui  ians, 
cuftom  to  nations,  and  nature  itfcU  to  brutes,  always 
to  ward  off  all  manner  of  violence,  by  all  polTiblc  ways, 
from  their  body,  from  their  h.ead,  from  their  life  ; 
yoii  cannot  judge  this  to  be  a  criminal  and  wicked 
aftion,  without  judging  at  the  fame  time  that  all 
perfons  who  fall  among  robbers  and  aifadlns  muft 
cither  perilh  by  their  weapons,  or  your  fentence." — 
He  is  here  addrelfmg  the  judges  in  favour  of  Milo. 
The  warmt'i  and  vehemence  of  the  fpeaker  often  runs 
him  into  this  fi;j;ure,  when  he  is  affeded  with  his  fub- 
jeft,  and  thinks  no  words,  no  cxpreffions,  forcible 
-enough  to  convey  his  fertiments  ;  and  therefore  re- 
peats one  after  another,  as  his  fancy  fuggefts  them. 
This  flow  of  eKprcffioii,  under  the  conduct  of  a  good 
judgment, is  often  attended  with  advantage :  as  it  warms 
the  liearers,  and  impreifes  their  minds,  excites  their 
paffions,  and  helps  them  to  fee  things  in  a  llrongcr  liglit. 
Hfpotypnjls,  or  imagery,  is  a  defcription  of  things 
painted  in  fuch  ftrong  and  bright  colours,  as  may  help 
the  imagination  of  the  hearers  to  conceive  of  them 
ratlier  as  prefent  to  their  view,  than  defcribed  in 
words.  It  is  peculiarly  fuited  for  drawing  chara<5lers  ; 
and  often  affords  the  fineft  ornaments  in  poetry  and 
hi  (lory,  as  well  as  oratory.  Nor  is  it  Icfs  moving, 
but  fuited  to  ftrike  different  pafflons,  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  fubjefl,  and  artful  management  of  the 
■fpeaker.  Cicero  has  thus  drav^n  the  pifture  of  Cati- 
line, confiding  of  an  unaccountable  mixture  of  con- 
trary quahties.  "  He  had  (fays  he)  the  appearance 
of  the  greateft  virtues  :  he  made  ufe  of  many  ill  men 
to  carry  on  his  dcf.gns,  and  pretended  to  be  in  the 
intereft  of  the  beft  men  ;  he  had  a  very  engaging  be- 
haviour, and  did  not  want  induflry  nor  application  ; 
he  gave  into  the  greateft  loofenefs,  but  was  a  good 
•foldier.  Nor  do  I  believe  there  was  even  the  like 
mcnfter  in  the  world,  made  of  fuch  jarring  and  re- 
pugnant qualities  and  inclinations.  Who  at  one  time 
was  more  acceptable  to  the  beft  men,  and  who  more 
intimate  with  the  worft  ?  Wlio  was  once  a  better  pa- 
triot, and  who  a  greater  enemy  to  this  ftate  ?  Who 
■more  devoted  to  pleafures,  who  more  patient  in  la- 
bours ?  Who  more  rapacious,  and  yet  more  profufe  ? 
He  fuited  himfelf  to  the  humours  of  all  he  converfed 
with  ;  was  ferious  with  the  referved,  and  pleafant  with 
the  jocofe  ;  grave  with  the  aged,  and  facetious  with 
the  young  ;  bold  with  the  daring,  and  extravagant 
with  the  profligate."  Such  a  chara(fler  of  a  man, 
when  accompanied  with  power  and  intereft,  muft 
render  him  no  lefs  the  objeft  of  fear  than  deteftation, 
which  was  the  defign  of  Cicero  in  this  defcription. 
And  elfewhere,  in  order  to  prevail  with  the  fenate  to 
-diredi  the  execution  of  tliofe  confpirators  with  Catiline 
who  were  then  in  prifon,  he  paints  the  moft  dii'mal 
fcene  of  that  horrid  defign  in  the  ftiongeft  colours. 
"Methinks  (fays  he)  I  fee  this  city,  the  light  t.f  the 
world,  and  citadel  of  all  nations,  fuddenly  falling  in- 
to one  fire  ;  I  perceive  heaps  of  miferable  citizens 
Ijuried  in  their  ruined  country  ;  the  countenance  and 
fury  of  Cethegus  raging  in  your  flaughter,  prefents 
itfelf  to  my  view."  This  figure  is  very  ferviceable  in 
amplification,  as  we  have  formerly  iliown  in  treating 
upon  that  fubjed.  But  no  fmall  judgment  is  required 
in  the  management  of  defcriptions.  Leffer  circum- 
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flances  fliould  either  be  wholly  omitted,  or  but  flight'y  iTJoc'itioii. 
touched  .  and  thofe  which  are  more  material  tirawn  in  "^       ' 

their  due  proportion.  Nature  is  as  much  tlie  rule  of 
the  orator  as  of  the  painter,  and  what  they  b-h  pro- 
pofe  to  imitate.  And  theref<'re,  let  a  thought  bs  ever 
{0  plcafing  and  beautiful  in  itfelf,  it  muft  not  be  in- 
troduced when  foreign  to  the  purpnfc,  or  out  of  its 
place,  any  more  than  a  painter  lliould  attempt  to  alter 
nature,  when  he  propofcs  to  copy  it.  This  fi^-urc  re- 
quires likewife  a  vigorous  and  lively  genius.  For  the 
images  in  defcription  can  rife  no  higher  than  the  con- 
ception of  the  fpeaker,  fince  the  idea  muft  firft  be 
formed  in  his  own  mind  before  l;c  can  convey  it  to 
others ;  and  agreeably  to  the  clearncf,  with  which  he  con- 
ceives it  himfelf,  he  will  be  able  to  exprefs  it  iii  words. 

Jpjrla,  or  tloiib.',  exprelfes  the  debate  of  the  ir.ind  9» 
with  itfelf  upon  a  prefiing  difficulty.  A  perfon  in 
fuch  a  ftate  is  apt  to  hefit-atc,  or  ftart  feveral  things 
fucceffively,  without  coming  to  any  fixed  rcfulution. 
The  uncafinefs  ariling  from  I'urh  a  diibrJtrof  thought 
is  naturally  very  moving.  Of  this  kind  is  that  of 
Cicero  for  Cluentius,  when  he  lays,  "  I  kp.ow  not 
which  way  to  turn  myfelf.  Shall  I  deny  the  Landal 
thrown  upon  him  of  bribing  the  judges?  Can  I  {>j 
the  people  were  not  told  of  it  I  that  it  was  not  talked 
ot  in  the  court  ?  mentioned  in  the  fenate  ?  Can  1  re- 
move an  opinion  fo  deeply  and  long  rooted  in  the 
minds  of  men  i'  It  is  not  in  my  power.  You,  judges, 
muft  fupport  his  innocence,  and  refcue  him  from  this 
calamity."  Orators  fometimes  choofe  to  begin  their 
difcourfi  with  this  figure.  A  d.ffiJence  of  mind  at 
firft  is  not  unbecoming,  bat  graceful.  It  cariies  in  it 
an  air  of  modefty,  and  tends  very  much  to  conciliata 
the  affedlions  of  the  hearers.  Livy  gives  u;  a  very- 
elegant  example  of  this  in  a  fpeech  of  Sciplj  Afri- 
canus  to  his  foldiers,  when,  calling  them  together  after 
a  fedition,  he  thus  befpeaks  them ;  "  I  never  thought 
I  Ihould  have  been  at  a  lofs  in  what  manner  to  ad- 
dreft  my  army.  Not  that  I  have  applied  myfelf  more 
to  words  than  things ;  but  bccaufe  I  have  been  accuC 
tomed  to  the  genius  of  foldiers,  having  been  trained 
up  in  the  camp  almoft  from  my  chilJliood.  Eut  I 
am  in  doubt  what  or  how  to  fp^ak  to  you,  not  knowing 
what  name  to  give  you.  Shall  I  call  you  ciiiztns,  who 
have  revolted  from  your  country  ?  SoldLrs,  who  have 
difowned  the  authority  of  your  general,  and  broke 
your  military  oath  ?  Enein'its  ?  I  perceive  the  mien,  the 
afpeift,  and  habit  of  citizens ;  but  difcern  the  adions, 
words,  defigns,  and  difpofitions  of  enemies." 

Sometiraes  a  paflion  has  that  effeft,  not  fo  much  to  93 
render  a  perfon  doubtful  what  to  fay,  as  to  flop  him 
in  the  midft  of  a  fentence,  and  prevent  his  cxprefting 
the  whole  of  what  he  defigned  ;  and  then  ic  is  called 
Ap(firip:Jiiy  or  concealimtif.  It  denotes  different  paf- 
fions ;  as  anger,  which,  by  re?.fon  of  its  heat  and  vehe- 
mence, caufes  perfons  to  break  off  obruptly  ia  thsir 
difcourfe.  So  the  old  man  in  Terence,  when  he  was 
jealous  that  his  fervant  obftrufled  his  deficns,  ufes 
this  imperteft,  but  threatening  expreluon.  Whom,  if  I 
fnd.  And  Neptune,  v.'hen  defcribed  by  Virgil  as 
very  angry  that  the  winds  (kould  prelume  to  dillrub 
the  fea  without  his  permiffion,  after  he  has  called  tliem 
to  him  to  know  the  reafon  of  it,  threatens  tliem  in  thi« 
abrupt  manner  : 

"Whom  I— but  firft  I'll  lay  the  ftorm." 
But  Cicero,  in  writing  to  Atticu;,  .ipplies  it  to  es- 
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Elocution,  prcfs  grief,  wliere  he  Ci.ys,  "  I  know  nothing  of  Pom- 
"■      ^         pcy,  vind  believe  he  niufl;  be  taken,  if  he  is  not  got  on 
ihijiboiii'd.    O  incredible  fwiftnefs  !  but  of  our  friend — 
'1 'hough  I  cannot  accufe  him  \\  ithout  grief,  for  whom 
.  I  am  in  fo  nnich  concern  and  trouble."     And  in  a 
letter  to  Cafluis  he  ufes  it  to  exprefs  fear,  when  he 
fays  to  him,  "Brutus  could  fcarcc  fupjiort  hinifclf  at 
Mulina;  if  he  is  fafc,  we  have  carried  the  d.iy.     i3ut 
.il' — heaven  avert  the  omen!  all  mud  have  recourfe  to 
you."     His  meaning  is,  "If  Diutus   Ihould   be  de- 
feated." 

54  The  next  figure  is  fro/iy7/,  or /'h/(;-;-()j^/;o«.  But  every 
interrogation  or  quellion  is  not  figurative.     When  we 

.inquire  about  a  thing  that  is  doubtful,  in  order  to  be 
irformed,  that  is  no  figure,  but  the  natural  form  of 
fuch  expreflions.  As  if  I  afk  a  perfon,  Where  he  is 
going ?  or  M^hat  he  is  eking?  But  then  it  becomes  figu- 
rative when  the  fame  thing  may  be  expreffed  in  a 
,  direct  manner ;  but  the  putting  it  by  way  oi  queftion 
gives  it  a  much  greater  life  and  fpiiit.  As  when  Ci- 
cero fays,  "Catiline,  how  long  will  you  abufe  our 
patience  ?  do  not  you  perceive  your  defigns  are  difco- 
vered  t"  He  might  indeed  have  faid,  Tuu  alufc  our 
patience  a  long  while.  T^u  mujl  be  fenjlble  your  ehfigiu 
are  difcovered.  But  it  is  eafy  to  peiceive  how  much 
.this  latter  way  of  exprefiion  falls  fhort  of  the  lorce  and 
veiremence  of  the  former.  And  fo  when  Medea  lays, 
/  could  fai'e;  and  do  you  ajk  if  I  can  dflroy  ?  Had 
ihe  faid  /  could  Jave-,  and  1  can  dtjlroy,  the  fentence 
had  been  flat,  and  very  unfit  to  exprefs  the  rage  and 
fury  in  which  the  poet  there  reprefents  her.  This 
figure  is  fuited  to  exprefs  moft  paflions  and  emotions 
of  the  mind,  as  anger,  difJain,  fear,  defire,  and 
others.  It  ferves  alfo  to  prefs  and  bear  down  an  ad- 
vetlary.  Cicero  frequently  makes  this  ufe  of  it.  As 
in  his  defence  of  Plancius  :  "  I  will  make  you  this  of- 
fer (fays  he),  choofe  any  tribe  you  pleafe,  and  flr-w, 
as  you  ouglit,  by  whom  It  was  bribed ;  and  if  you 
cannot,  as  I  believe  you  will  not  undertake  it,  I  will 
prove  how  he  gained  it.  Is  this  a  fair  conteft  ?  Will 
you  engage  on  this  foot  ?  I  cannot  give  you  fairer 
play.  Why  are  you  filent?  AVhy  do  you  dilTenible  ? 
Why  do  you  hefitate  ?  I  infift  upon  it,  urge  you  to  it, 
prefs  it,  require,  and  even  demand  it  of  you."  Such 
a  vi'ay  of  puiliing  an  antagonift  fhows  the  fpeaker  has 
great  cor.fidence  in  his  caule  ;  otherwife  he  would  ne- 
ver lay  himfelf  fo  open,  if  he  was  not  affured  the  other 
party  had  n  thing  to  reply.  This  ''gure  likewife  di- 
verfifies  a  difcourfe,  and  gives  it  a  beautiful  variety, 
by  altering  the  form  of  expreffion,  provided  it  be  nei- 
ther too  frequent,  nor  continued  too  long  at  once. 
And  beiides,  the  warmth  and  eager  manner  in  which 
it  is  exprelTed,  enlivens  the  hearers,  and  quickens  their 
attenti.'O. 

55  Ecphonefis,  or  exclamation,  is  a  vehement  exten- 
fion  of  the  voice,  occafioned  by  a  commotion  of 
mind,  n.Tturally  venting  itfelf  by  this  figure,  which 
is  ufed  by  Cicero  to  exprefs  a  variety  of  paflions.  It 
often  denotes  refer.tment  or  indignation.  Thus,  after 
Jiis  return  from  bariiftment,  redeifling  on  thofe  who 
bad  occaficned  it,  he  breaks  out  into  this  moving  ex- 
clamation :.  "O  mournful  day  to  the  fenate,  and  all 
good  men,  calamitous  to  the  ftate,  allliolive  to  me  and 
my  family,  but  glorious  in  the  view  of  pofterity!" 
His  defign  was  to  excite  an  odium  againll  the  authors 
»f  his  exile,  when  recalled  in  fo  honourable  a  manner. 


And  again,  in  his  defence  of  Cselius:  "  O  the  great  J-l"""'"™. 
force  of  truth  ;  which  ealily  fupports  itfelf  againft  the  >/— 
wit,  crall,  fubtility,  and  artful  defigns  of  men  !"  He 
h.id  been  jufl  fliowing  the  abfurdity  of  the  chargi: 
againll  Cxlius,  and  now  endeavours  to  e>.pofe  his  ac. 
cufisrs  to  the  indignation  of  the  couit.  At  other 
times  it  is  ufed  to  ex])refs  difdain  or  contempt. 
As  when  fpeaking  of  Pompey's  houfe,  which  wa$ 
bought  by  Mark  Antony,  he  fays,  "  O  confiim- 
niale  impudence  !  dare  you  go  within  that  houfe  !  dare 
you  enter  that  venerable  threliiold,  and  Ihow  your  au- 
dacious cuntenance  to  the  tutelar  deities  which  re- 
fide  there  ?"  Nor  is  it  lefs  fuiled  to  indicate  grief,  as 
when  he  fays  of  Milo,  "  O  that  happy  country,  which 
(liall  receive  this  man!  ungrateful  this,  if  it  baniih 
him!  miferable,  if  it  lofe  him!"  And  fometimes  it 
ferves  to  exprefs  admiration  ;  as  when,  in  compliment 
to  Caeli'.r,  he  lays,  "  O  admirable  clemency  !  worthy 
of  the  greateft  praile,  the  higheft  encomiums,  and 
mofl  laliing  monuments  !"  It  has  its  ufe  alfo  in  ridi- 
cule and  irony.  As  in  his  oration  for  Balbus,  where 
he  derides  hi?  accufer,  by  faying,  "  O  excellent  in- 
terpreter of  the  law  !  malter  of  antiquity  !  correiSor 
and  amender  of  cur  conlHrution  !"  The  facred  writers 
fometimes  ufe  it  by  way  of  intreaty  or  wifh.  As  the 
royal  pfdmilf  :  "O  that  I  had  the  v.ings  of  a  dove, 
that  I  might  flee  away,  and  be  at  rell  \"  And  at  other 
times  in  triumph  and  exulta'ion,  as  in  that  of  St  Paul : 
"O  death,  wnere  is  thy  Iting !  O  grave,  where  is  thy 
viftory!"  It  is  frequently  joined  with  the  preceding 
figure  interrogation;  as  appears  in  fome  of  theinftan- 
ces  here  bi ought  from  Cicero.  And  it  generally  fol- 
lows the  rej  refentation  of  the  thing  which  occafions  it. 
Thi>ugh  fometimes  it  is  made  ufe  of  to  introduce  it, 
and  then  it  ferves  to  prepaie  the  mind  by  exciting  its 
attention.  Thus  Cicero,  in  his  defence  of  Cseliu?,  to 
render  the  character  of  Clodia  more  odious,  at  whofe 
inftigation  he  was  accufed,  infinuates  that  fhe  had  be- 
fore poifoned  her  hufband  ;  and  to  heighten  the  barba- 
rity of  the  faft,  and  make  it  appear  the  more  fhock- 
ing,  he  introduces  the  account  of  it,  with  this  mo- 
ving exclamation  :  "  O  heavens,  why  do  you  f  me- 
times  wink  at  the  greateR  crimes  of  mankind,  or  de- 
lay the  punifhment  of  them  to  futmity  I" 

Epiphonema,  or  acclamation,  has  a  great  afSnity  with  -  ng 
the  former  figure.  And  it  is  fo  called,  when  the 
fpeaker,  at  the  conclufion  of  hi?  argument,  makes  fome 
lively  and  jufl  remark  upon  what  he  has  been  faying, 
to  give  it  the  greater  force,  and  render  it  the  more 
affeding  to  his  hearers.  It  is  not  fo  vehement  and 
impetuous  as  exclamation,  ceing  ufually  expreffive  of 
the  milder  and  more  gentle  paflions.  And  the  reflec- 
tion ouuht  not  only  to  contain  fome  plain  and  obvious 
truth,  but  likcwil'e  to  aril'e  naturally  from  the  difcourfe 
which  occafioned  it,  otherwife  it  lofes  its  end.  Whea 
Cicero  has  fhovvn,  that  recourfe  is  never  to  be  hal  to 
force  and  violer.ce,  but  in  cafes  of  the  utmoll  necelli- 
ty,  he  concludes  with  the  following  remark  :  "  Thus 
to  think,  is  prudence ;  to  wSi,  f  rtitude ;  both  to  think 
and  afl,  perfect  and  confummate  virtus."  And  elfe- 
wbere,  after  he.  has  defcribed  a  fina:ulnr  inftance  of 
cruelty  and  breach  of  friendfhip:  "  Plence  (fays  he) 
we  may  lean%  that  no  duties  are  lb  facred  and  folenm, 
which  covetoufnefs  will  not  violate."  This  figure  is 
frequently  exprefTed  in  a  way  of  adniiiat-on.  As  v.fhen 
Cicero  hiis  obfervsd,  that  all  men  arc  defirous  to  live 
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^locution,  to  an  aclvaneed   a^s,  bnt  uneafy   under  it  when  :it- 
'       ^         lained,  he  makes  this  jiift  reflection  upon  fiich  a  con- 
dwA  :  "  So  great  is  their  iHconlkncy,  folly,  and  per- 
verfenefs  ?" 
57  The  next  figure  in   order  Is   ap>J}ro'he,  or  aihlrefs, 

when  the  fpcaker  breaks  ofF  from  the  feries  of  his  dif- 
courfe,  and  addredes  himfelf  to  fome  particular  perfon 
prefcnt  or  abfent,  living  or  dead  ;  or  to  inanimate  na- 
ture, as  endowed  with  fenfe  and  reafon.    By  tliis  means 
hc-'has  an  opportunity  of  fayin'j   many  things  with 
greater  freedom  than    perhips    would  be    confill:enC 
v/ich  decency  if  immediately  direfted  to  the  pcrfons 
themfelves.    He  can  admnnidi,  chide,  orcenfure,  with- 
out giving  offence.     Nor  is  thv-'ve  any  pallhin,  but  may 
be  very  advantageouny  cxiireifcd  by  this  figure.   When 
an  orator  has  been  fpeaking  ot  any  particular  perfon, 
on  a  fudden  to  turn  upon  him,  and  apply  the  dilcourfe 
to  that  perfon  himfe'f,  is  very  moving;   it  is  like  at- 
tacking an    adverfary    by  furprife,    when    he    is  off 
his  guard,  and  where  he  leaft  expefls  it.     Thus  Ci- 
cero :  "  I  dcfire,  fenators,  to  be  merciful,  but  not  to 
appear  negligent  in  fo  great  dangers  of  the  ftate  ;  tho' 
at  prefent  I  cannot  but  condtmn  myfelf  of  remiffnefs. 
There  is  a  camp  formed  in  Italy,  at  the  entrance  of 
Etruria,  againft  the  rtate  ;  our  enemies  increafe  daily  ; 
but  we  fee  the  commander  of  the  camp,  and  general 
of  the  enemies,  within  our  walls,  in  the  very  fenate, 
contriving  feme  inteflinc  ruin  to  the  ftate.     If  now, 
Catiline,  I  (liould  order  you  to  be  fcized  and  put  to 
death,   I  have  reafon  to  fear,  that  all  good  men  would 
rather  tlilnk  I  had  deferred  it  too  long,  than  charge  me 
with  cruelty.     But  I  am  prevailed  with  for  a  certain 
reafon  not  to  do  that  yet,  which  ought  to  have  been 
done  long  fince."    This  fudden  turn  of  the  difcourfe  to 
Catiline  himfelf,  and  the  addiefs  to  him  in  that  un- 
expected manner,  mull:  have  touched  him  very  fenfibly. 
So,  in  his  defence  of  Milo,  expielling  his  concern  if  he 
iliould  not  fucceed  in  it,  he  fays,  "  And  how  fhall  I 
anfwer  it  to  you,  my  brother  Quintus,  the  partner  of 
my  misfortunes,    who-  art  now    abfent."     And  elfe- 
where  addreffing  to  the  foldiers  of  the  Martian  legion, 
who  had  been  killed  in  an  engagement  with  Mark  An- 
tony, he  thus  befpeaks    them :    ♦'  O    happy    death, 
which  due  to  nature,  was  paid  to  your  conntry  I  I  may 
efteem  you  truly  born  for  your  country,  who  likewife 
received  your  name  from  Mars ;  fo  that  the  fame  deity 
feems  to  have  produced  this  city  for  the  world,  and 
you  for  this  city."     And  in  his  oration  for  Balbus  he 
thus  calls  upon  dum  nature  to  witnefs  to  Pompey's 
virtues:  "  I  invoke  you,  mute  regions ;  you,  mnil  di- 
ftant  countries  ;  you  feas,  havens,  illands,  and  (hores. 
For  what  coaft,  what  land,  what  place  is  there,  in 
which  the  marks  ol  his  courage,  humanity,  wifdom, 
and  prudence,  are  not  extant?  An  appeal  to  heaven, 
ar  any  part  of  inanimate  nature,  has  fomething  very 
iublime  and  folemn  in  it,  which  we  often  meet  with 
in  facred  writ.     So  the  divine  prophet :  "  Hear,  O 
heavens !  and   give  ear,  O  earth  !   for  the  Lord  hath 
fpoken."  And  in  like  manner,  the  prophet  Jeremy: 
"  Be  aftonilhed,  O  ye  heavens,  at  this."     See  Apo- 
strophe. 
j8  Profopope'ia,  or  the fiSl'wn  cf  a  perfon:  by  which,  ei- 

ther an  abfent  perfon  is  introduced  fpeaking  ;  or  one 
who  is  dead,  as  if  he  was  alive  and  prefent ;  or  fpeech 
is  attributed  to  fome  inanimate  being.     There  is  no 
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figure,  ]>;rhaps,  which  fjrvcj  more  or  bitter  purpofcs  E'o:i:i:on 
to  an  orator  than  this.     For  by  this  means  he  is  en-  '' 

allied  to  call  in   all  nature  to  his  affilhinc;,  and  can 
adign  to  eveiy  thing  fuch  parts  as  he  thinks   conve- 
nient.    'I'here  is  fcarce  any  tiiiig;   fit  to  be  faid,  but 
may  be  introdu:cd  lliis  way.     When    he  thinks  his 
own  cliaraaer  is  not  offufnc'ent  v/cight  to  affeft  lii? 
audience  in  the  manner  he  dcfires,  h-:fubftitutes  a  per- 
fon of  greater  authority  than  himfelf  to  engat^e  lli.-ir 
attention.     When  he  has  fevere  things  to  fay,    ard 
v/hich  may  give  cffonce  as  coming  from  himfelf;  h'.' 
avoids  til's,  by  putting  them  into'the  mouth  of  Ibme 
other  perfon  from  whom  they  v.'ill  be  better  taken  ; 
or  m:)kes  inanimate  nature  bring  a  chirge,  or  exprefs 
a  refentment,  to  render  it  the  m.re  afeftir.g.     And  by 
the  fame  method  he  fometimes  choofes  to  fecare  him- 
felf from  a  fufpicion   of  flittery,  in  carrying  a  com- 
pllment  too  high.     ^Ve  meet  with  ieveral  very  beauti- 
iul  inftances  of  this  iigure  in  Cicero  ;  bat  an  example 
of  each  fort  may  licre  fuffice.  beginning  with  that  of 
an  abf-nt  p:>rfon,  fioni  his  defence  of  Milo,  whom  he 
thus  introduces  as  fpeaking  to  the  citizens  of  Rome. - 
"  Should  he,  holding  the  bloody  fword,  cry  out.  At- 
tend,  I  pray,  hearken,  O  citizens,  I  have  killed  Pu. 
blius  Clodius  ;  by  lliis  fwr.rd,  and  by  tliis  right  hand, 
I  have  kept  off  his  rage  from  your  necks,   which  no 
laws,  no  courts  of  judicature,  could  reftrain  ;  it  is  by 
my  means  thatjulb'ce,  equity,  laws,  liberty,  fl;ame, 
and  modefty,  remain  in  the  city.     Is  it  to  be  feared 
how  the  city  would  bear  this  afllon  ?    Is  there  any 
one  now,  who  would  not  approve  and  commend  it." 
And  in  his  oration  for  Balbus,  he  introduces  Marius 
wlio  was  then  dead,  to  plead  in  his  defence:  "  Can 
Balbus  .(fays  he)  be  condemned,  without  condemnin-' 
Marius  for  a  like  fafl  ?  Let  him  be  prefent  a  httle  to 
your  thoughts,  fince  he   cannot  befo  in  perfon;  that 
you  may  view  him  in  your  minds,  though  you  cannot 
with  your  eyes.     Let  him  tell  you,  he  was  not  unac- 
quainted with  leagues,  void  of  examples,  or  ignorant 
of  war."     And  again,  in  his  firfl  inveflive  againR  Ca- 
tdme,  he  rcprefents  his  country  as  thus  cxpoftulaiing 
with  himfelf,  and  upbraiding  him  for  fufferin"-  fuch 
a  criminal  as  Catiline  to  live,     «'  Shotild  my  country 
(lays  he),  which  is  much  dearer  to  me  than  my  life, 
Ihould  all  Italy,  all  the  ftate,  thus  addrefs  me,  Mark 
TuUy  what  do  you  do  ?  Do  you  ifilTer  h-im,  .wJiom  ■ 
you  have  found  to  be  an  enemy,  who  you  fee  is  to  be 
at  the  head  of  the  war,  whom  you  perceive  your  ene- 
mies wait  for  in  their  camp  as  their  general,  who  has 
been  the  contriver  of  this  wickednefs,  the  chief  of  the  . 
confpiracy,  the  exciter  of  flaves  and  profligate  citizens,' 
to  leave  the  city,  which  is  rather  to  bring  him  in,  than 
let  him  out?  Will  not  you  order  him  to  be  impriibn- 
ed,  condemned,  and  executed?  What  prevents  you  ? 
The  cuftom  of  our  anceftors  ?  But  private  perfons  have 
often  puniftied  prrnicious  citizens  in  this  ftate.     The 
laws  relating  to  the  punifliment  of  P^onian  citizetis  ? 
But  traitors  never  had  the  rights  of  citizens.     Do  vou 
fear  the  cenfure  ot  pofterity  ?  Truly  you  make  a  very 
handfome  return  to  the  people  of  P>.omc,  who  have  ad- 
v.anced  you  from  an  oblcuro  condition  fo  early  to  the 
higheft  dignity  ;  if  you  negled  their  fifety  to  avoid 
envy,  or  from  the  apprehenfion  of  any  danger.     And 
if  you  fear  cenfure;  which  ismoftto  be  dreaded,  that 
which  may  arife  from  juftice  and  fortitude,  or  from 
3  ^>-  -  coivardics 
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iiocution,  cowardice  and  treachery  ?  V/liea  Italy  fhall  be  v/afted 
'  by  a  war,  cities  plundered,  and  houfes  burnt,   do  you 

tliiuk  then  to  efcnpe  the  levered  cenfare."  In  the 
management  of  this  figure,  care  (liould  be  taken  that 
vhat  IS  laid  be  always  confUlent  with  the  character  in- 
troduced, ill  which  both  the  force  and  beauty  oi  it 
confift. 

In  treating  upon  figure?,  we  have  hitherto  confider- 
ed  them  feparately:  but  it  may   not  be  amils  to  ob- 
fcrve,  that  fome  exprellions  coufiR  of  a  complication 
of  them,  and  may  come  under  the  denomination  cf  fe- 
veral  figures,  as    well  verbal  as  thofe  of  fentences, 
difFcrenily    coufidercd.      Thus    wh.en    C'cero    fays, 
"  What,  Tubeio,  did  your  diawn  fword  do  in  the 
Phnrfalian  battle?  at   whofe  fide  was  its  point  dlre>5t- 
ed  ?  what  v/as  the  intention  of  your  arms  ?"  As  he 
{peaks  to  Tubero,  it  is  an  apoflrcphe  ;  as  the  exprel- 
lions have  much  the  fame  import,  and  are  defigned  to 
heighten  and  aggravate  the  faft,  it  is  exergiifia  ;  and 
as  they   are  put  by  queftion,  it  is  mterrogutwi.     So 
likewife,    in    his    fecond    Philppic,    where    he    fays, 
''  What  can  1  think  ?  that  I  am  contemned  ?  I  fee  no- 
thing in  my  life,  intereft,  anions,  or  abilities,  as  mo- 
derate as  they  are,  which   Antony  can  defpile.     Did 
he  think  he  could  eaiily  lelFen  me  in  the  lenate  ?  But 
they,  who  have  commended  many  famous  citizens  tor 
their  good  government  ot  the  Rate,  never  thanked  any 
but  me  for  preferving  it.     Would  he  contend  with  me 
for  eloquence  ?  This  would  be  a  favour  indeed.     For 
what  could  be  a  larger  and  more  copious  fubje».t,  than 
for  me  to  fpeak  f  jr  myfelf  againft  Autony  I  His  de- 
ilgn  was  really  this :  he  thought  he  could  not  convince 
his  aflociates,  that  he  was  truly  an  enemy  to  his  coun- 
try, unlefs  he  was  fo  firft  to  me."     There  are  three 
iigures  in  this  palFage  ;   d'Aibt,  in'crrcgjtion,  and  fub- 
■edion.     And  again,  when  he  introduces  Sicily  thus 
addrctling  Verres  in  a  w^ay  of  complaint :  "  Wliat- 
ever  gold,  whatever  filver,  whatever  ornaments  in  my 
cities,  dwellings,  temples,  whatever  right  of  any  kind 
I  polfeired  by  the  favour  of  the  lenate  and  people  of 
Rome  ;  you,  Verres,  have  phmdered  and  taken  from 
me."     Here  is  a  frofof^peia,  joined  with  the  verbal 
lieure  anjply.ra.  as  feveral  members  of  the  fentence  be- 
"■■in  with  the  fame  word.    The  like  i  iRanees  of  .omplex 
ligjures  irequencly  occur,  and  therefore  we  need  not 
multiply  examples  of  them  here. 

PARTICULAR  ELOCUTION, 

Or  that  part  of  Elocution  which  confiders  the 
feveral  Properties  and  Ornaraents  of  Language, 
as  they  are  made  ufe  of  to  form  different  forts 
cf  Style. 


C  H  A  p .  I V.      Of  Style,  and  ils  different  CharaHerr. 

Pariicjbr  The  word  J?y/e,  properly  fignifies  the  inftrument 
tlocutloii  which  the  ancients  ufed  in  writing.  For  as  they  com- 
t.-cats  (.f  nkcn'y  wro'.e  upon  thin  boards  covered  over  with  wax, 
ftyle  311.1  ^j^j  fyjjjj^ijiie  upon  the  barks  of  trees,  they  made  ufe 
of  a  long  mltnurient  like  a  bodkin,  pointed  at  one 
end,  with  which  they  cut  their  letters  ;  and  broad  at 
the  othtr,  to  eraze  any  tf)in»  they  cliofe  to  alter. 
And  this  th;:  l.ttins  called  J!y/i:s.  But  though  this 
be  ills  fijlt  lenfe  of  the  word,  yet  afierwaris  it  cami; 
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j:s  various 
th»rai5i"r5 
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to  denote  the  manner  of  expreffion.     In  which  fenfe  Elocutio«. 
we  llliewife  ufe  it,  by  tlie  fame  kind  of  trope  that  v.-e  '""" 

call  any  one's  writing  his  />:ini/.  Style,  then,  in  the  com- 
mon acceptation  ot  the  word  at  prefent,  is  the  pecu- 
liar manner  in  which  a  man  exprelFes  his  conceptions 
by  means  of  language.  It  Is  a  pifture  of  the  ideas 
which  rife  in  his  mind,  and  of  tlie  order  in  which  they 
are  there  produced.  As  to  the  reafons  which  occafiOB 
a  variety  of  llyle,  they  are  principally  thefe. 

Since  bcth  fpeech  and  writino  a'e  only  fenfible  ex- 
pretrions  of  our  thoughts,  by  which  we  communicate 
them  to  others  ;  as  all  men  think  more  or  lefs  ditt'e- 
rently,  fo  confequently  they  in  fome  meafure  difFer  in 
their  llyle.  No  two  perfons,  who  were  to  write  upon 
one  fubjeft,  wou  d  make  ufe  of  all  the  fame  words. 
And  were  this  pofllble,  yet  they  would  as  certainly 
ditfer  in  their  order  and  conneflion,  as  two  painters, 
who  u  ed  the  fame  colours  in  painting  the  fame  pic- 
ture, would  nccelfarily  vary  their  mixtures  and  dif- 
pofition  ot  them,  In  the  feveral  grada:ions  of  lights 
and  Ihades.  As  every  painter  therefore  has  fomething 
peculiar  in  his  manner,  fo  has  eve^y  writer  in  hs  ftyle. 
It  is  from  tliefe  internal  charaftcr^,  in  a  good  meafure 
that  critics  undertake  to  difcover  the  true  authors  of 
anonymous  writings ;  and  to  fhnw  that  others  are  fpu- 
rious,  and  not  tlie  genuine  priduftions  of  thofe  whofe 
names  they  bear  j  as  they  judge  of  the  age  of  fuch 
writings  from  the  words  and  manner  of  exprefTion 
which  have  been  in  ufe  at  dlffere..t  times  And  we 
mayotten  obferve  in  perfons  a  fondnefs  for  fome  par- 
ticular words  or  phvaf  s  ;  and  a  peculiarity  in  the  turn 
or  conneftlon  of  their  fentences,  or  .n  their  tranlitions 
from  one  thing  to  ano  her;  by  which  their  ftyle  may 
be  known,  even  when  they  defign  to  conceal  it.  For 
thefe  things,  throuEih  callom  and  habit,  wlllfometimes 
drop  from  them,  notwithftauding  tlie  greateft  caution 
to  prevent  it. 

There  is  likewife  very  often  a  confiderable  difference 
in  the  ftvle  of  the  fame  perfon,  in  feveral  parts  of  his 
life.  Young  perf)ns,  whofe  invention  is  quick  and 
lively,  comm  nly  run  into  a  pompous  and  luxuriant 
ftyle.  Their  fancv  reprefents  the  images  of  things  to 
their  mind  in  a  gay  and  and  iprightly  manner,  clothed 
with  a  variety  of  circumilances ;  and  while  they  en- 
deavour to  let  off  each  of  thefe  in  the  bi  ighteft  and 
mnft  glittering  colours,  this  renders  their  llyle  ver- 
bofe  and  florid,  but  weakens  the  force  and  ftrcngth  of 
it.  And  therefore,  as  their  imagination  gradually 
cools,  and  comes  under  theconduft  of  a  more  mature 
judgment,  they  find  it  proper  to  cut  oif  many  fuper- 
fluities  ;  {o  that  by  omiting  unnecelfary  words  and 
circumilances,  and  by  a  clofer  ccitneiflion  of  things 
placed  in  a  flronger  light,  if  their  ftyle  becomes  lefs 
fwelling  and  pompous,  It  is,  however,  more  correft 
and  nervous.  But  as  old  age  finks  the  powers  of  the 
mind,  chills  the  imagination,  and  weakens  thejudge- 
meut ;  the  ftyle,  too,  in  proportion  uiual'.y  grows  dry 
and  languid.  Critics  have  obferved  fomething  of  this 
diiference  in  the  writings  even  cf  Cicero  himfelf.  To 
be  mafter  of  a  good  ftyle,  therefore,  it  feems  necelTary 
that  a  perfon  Ihould  he  endowed  with  a  vigorous  mind 
and  lively  fancy,  a  ftrong  memory,  and  a  good  judge- 
ment. It  is  by  the  imagination  that  the  mind  con- 
ceives the  images  of  things.  If  the  imprenicns  of 
thofe  images  be  clear  and  diftinft,  the  ftyle  will  be  fo 

toot 
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Elocution,  too;  fince  language  is  nothing  but  a  copy  ofthofe 

'"       " images  firft  conceived  by  the  niind.   But  if  the  ini;iges 

are  taint  and  impcrfed,  the  flyle  will  accordingly  be 
fldt  and  languid.     This  is  evident  from  the  difference 
between  fucli  objects  as  are  reprelented  to  our  fight, 
and  things  of  which  we  have  only  read  or  heard.  For 
as  the  fi-niier  generally  make  a  deeper  impreflionupon 
our  minds,  fo  we  can  defcribe  them  in  a  more  (Irong 
and  lively  manner.     And  we  commonly  f;nd,  that  ac- 
cording  as  perfons  are  afFeifteJ  themfclves  when  they 
fpeak,   they  are  able  to  affeft  others  with  what  they 
iay.     Now  perfons  arc  more  or  kfs  affeiied  with  things 
in  propoition  to  the  impredions  which  the  images  of 
tliofe  things  make  upon  the  mind.     For  the  fame  re:i- 
fon  alfo,  if  the  imagination  be  dull,  and  indifpofed  to 
receive   the  ideas  ot  things,  the  llyle  will  be  (tiff  and 
heavy  ;  or  it  the  images  are  irregular  and  difurdered, 
the    Ity'.c    will  likevvil'e    be  perplexed  and  confufed. 
When  things  he  ftraight   (as  we  lay)  in  the  mind,  wc 
exprefs  them  with  eale,  and  in  their  juft  ccnnecfion 
and  dependence  ;  but  when  they  are  warpt  and  crook- 
ed, we  deliver  them  with  pain  and  dilliculty,  as  well  as 
diforder.     A  good  fancy  ihould  likewifc  be  accompa- 
nied with  a  happy  memory.     This  helps  us  to  retain 
the  names  ol  th  ife  thmgs  the  ideas  whereof  are  pic- 
fented  to  the  mind  by  the  imagination,  together  with 
proper  and  fuitable  phrafes  to  exprels  them  in  their 
feveral  connections  and  relations  to  each  other.  When 
the  images  of  things  offer  them  elves  to  thominct,  un- 
lefs  the  names  ot  them  prcfent  themfe'ves  at  the  fame 
time,  we  are  at  a  lois  to  exprefs  ihem,  or  at  lead  are 
in  danger  of  doing  it  liy  vvrong  and  iinpifiper  terms. 
Behdes,  variety  is  i  eceliary  in  dilcourfe  to  render  it 
agreeable;  and  iherelore,  uithout  a  large  iurniture  of 
■words  and  phrafes,  the  dyle  will  necellarily  become 
infipid  and  ^ejuue,  by  the  frequent  return  cf  the  fame 
terms  and  manner  d'exprcffion.     But  to  both  thele  a 
folid  judgment  is  highly  reqnifite  to  firm  a  jull  and 
accurate  ftyle.     A  fruitful  imagination  will  lurnilfi  the 
m  nd  with  plenty  of  ideas,  and  a  good  memory   will 
help  to  clothe  them  in  proper  langu.ige  ;  but  unlefs 
they  a?e  both  under  the  condud  of  reafon,  they  are 
apt  to  hurry  perilns  into  many  inconveniences.  Such 
are  general  y  great  talkers,  but  far  from  good  orator?. 
F.elh  images  continually  crowd  in  upon  them,  fafter 
than  the  tongue  can   well  exprefs  them..     This  runs 
them  into  long  and  tedious  difcourfes,  abounding  with 
■word^-'j  but  void  of  fenfe.      Many  impertinencies,  if 
not  improprieties,  necelFarily  mix  themfelves  with  what 
they  fay ;  a. id  they  are  frequently  carried  off  from 
their  point,  by  not  having  th^ir  fancies  under  a  pro- 
per regulation,     iio  that  luch  difcourfes,  though  com- 
pofed  perliaps  of  pretty  exprellions,  rhetorical  flowers, 
and  fprigltly  fallies  of  wit,  yet  fall  very  much  Ihort 
of  a  ftrong  and  manly  eloquence.     But  where  realon 
prefides  and  holds  the  reitis,  every  thing  is  weighed 
before  it  is  fpoken.     The  propereff  words  are  made 
choice  of  which  beft  fuit  the  ideas  they  are  defigned 
to  convey  ;  rather  than  the  moll  gay  and   po.Tipoiis. 
All  things  are  not  faid  which  ^ffer  themfelves   to  the 
ra'nd,  as  fancy  diiftates ;  but  fuch  only  as  are  fit  and 
proper,  and  the  reil  are  dropped.     Some  things  are 
but  nightly  mentioned,  and  others  difcourfed  on  more 
largely  and  tully,  according  to  their  different  impor- 
t^vpe.     And  every  thing  is  placed  in  that  order,  and 
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clothed  in  fuch  a  drcfs,  ^s  may  reprefent  it  to  the  nlocution. 
greatcit  advantage.     So  ihnt,  in  a  word,  the  founda-  '       '''       ' 
tion  of  a  good   Ityle   is   chiefly  good  i<:\-i{:.     \\''hert; 
theli;  qualities  all  meet  in  aconfiderable  degree,  fuch 
perfons  have  the  happinefs  to  excel,  either  in  fpeaking 
or  writing.      But  thi>  is  not  generally  the  cafe.    Many 
perfons  of  a  vigorous  and  fprightly  imagination,  have 
but  a  weak  judgment  ;  and  others  much  more  judi- 
cious can  tliiuk  but  llowly.     And  it  is  this,  in  a  great 
meafure,  which  makes  the  difference  lietwcen  fpeakiii';; 
and  writing  ivell,  as  one  or  the  other  of  thele  qualitie-i 
is  predominant.     A  pcrfon  of  a  lively  fancy,  read/ 
wit,  and  V.  luble  tongue,  will  deliver  himfelf  off  Iian  j 
much    better  and  more  acceptably,  tlian  one   v/ho  is 
capable  upon  due  premeditation,  to  difcern  farther  in- 
to the  fubjec'l,  but  cannot  command  his  thoughts  wit!i 
the  lame  cafe  and  freedom.     And  this   latter  would 
have  die  fame  advantage  of  theolh.'r,  were  thiv  both 
coolly    to    offer  their  lentiments  in  writing.     Many 
things  appear  well  in  fpeaking,  which  will  not  bear 
a    llria    fcrutiny.      While    tiie   hearer's  attention  is 
obliged  to  keep  pace  with  the  fpeakcT,  he  is  not  at 
leifuie  to  obferve  every  impropriety  or  incoherence, 
but  many  flips  eafily  efcape  him,  which  in  re.iding  are 
prefently  difcovered.     Hence  it  is  often  found,  that 
difcourfes,  which  were  thought  very  fine  when  heard, 
appear  to  have  much  lefs  beauty,  as  well  as  ftrcngtii, 
wlien  they  come  to  be  read.     And  therefore  it  is  not 
without  reafon,  that  Cicero  recommends  to  all  thofe 
who  are  candidates  for  eloquence,  and  deiirous  to  be- 
come mal^eis  of  a  >;ood  llyle,  to  write  much.      This 
affords  ttiem  an  opportunity  to  digeft  the^r  thoughts, 
weigh    their  words    and  expreffions,  and  give  every 
thing  its  proper  force  and  evidcixe  ;  as  likewife,  by- 
reviewing  a  difltourfe  when  conipofed,  to  cc>rreft  its 
errors,  or  fupply  its  defeifls  ;  till  by  praiflice  they  gain 
a  readincfs  both  to  think  juiily,  ai.d  to  fpeak  with  pro- 
priety and  eloquence.  Bat  it  is  time  to  proceed  to  fome 
other  caufes  of  the  diverfity  of  l1;yle. 

Different  coiiiitrics  have  not  ojily  a  different  lan- 
guage, but  likewife  a  peculiarity  of  l\yle  fuited  to  their 
temper  and  genius.  The  eaflcrn  nations  had  a  lofty 
and  majeflic  way  of  fpeaking.  Their  w  ords  are  full 
and  fonorous,  their  exprefTions  flrong  and  forcible, 
and  warmed  witli  the  moil  I.vely  and  moving  figures. 
This  is  very  evident  from  the  Jewifli  writii  g,  in  the 
Old  Teftament,  in  which  we  find  a  moll  agreeable 
mixture  of  fimplicity  and  dignity.  On  the  contrary, 
the  ffyle  of  the  more  northern  languages  generally 
partakes  of  the  chilnefs  of  their  climate. 
(fays  Mr  Addifon*)  a  certiin  coldnefs  and  indiffe-u^4ej[ 
rence  in  the  phrafes  of  our  European  languages,  when 
they  are  compared  with,  the  oriental  forms  of  fpcech. 
And  it  happens  very  luckily,  that  the  Hebrew  idioms 
run  into  the  Englilli  tongtte  v.'ith  a  peculiar  grace  and 
beauty.  Our  language  has  received  innumerable  ele- 
gancies and  improvements  from  that  infufion  of  He- 
brailms,  which  arc  derived  to  it  otit  of  the  poet'cal 
pall'ages  in  holy  writ.  They  give  a  force  and  energy 
to  our  exptelFions,  warm  and  animate  our  language, 
and  convey  our  thoughts  in  more  ardent  and  in.enle 
phrafes  than  any  that  are  to  be  met  with  in  our  Oivn 
tongue.  There  is  fomething  io  pathetic  in  this  kind  ; 
ofdi;flion,  that  it  often  fets  the  mind  in  a  llame,  and 
makes  our  hearts  burn  wiihio  us." 

ft-gaiDj, 
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.A;;alr,  people  of  dlfl'erent  nations  vary  in  their  cuf. 
toms  iind  rnaners  which  occafions  a  divetfity  in  their 
ilyls.  This  was  very  remarkable  in  the  Attics,  Afia- 
tics  and  Ilhodian?,  and  is  olten  taken  notice  of  by  an- 
cient writers.  The  Athenians,  while  they  continued 
a  free  ftate,  where  an  aftivc,  indultrious,  and  frugal 
people;  very  polite  indeed,  and  cultivated  arts  and 
Sciences  beyond  any  other  nation :  but  as  they  had 
powerful  enetr.ies,  and  were  exceedingly  jealous  of  their 
liberties,  this  preferved  then)  from  wantonnefs  and 
luxury.  And  their  way  of  fpeaking  was  agreeable 
to  their  condufl  ;  accurate  and  clofc,  but  very  full 
pnd  exprefllve.  The  Afiatics,  on  the  other  hand, 
wsre  more  gay,  and  loofe  in  their  manners,  devoted 
to  luxury  and  pleafure  ;  and  accordingly  they  affeifted 
a  fl.uid  and  fwelling  llyle,  filled  with  redundancies 
and  fupcriluiiifs  of  exprcflioii.  Indeed,  fome  of  the 
ancients  have  attributed  this  loofenefs  of  ftyle  to  their 
way  of  purfuing  eloquence  at  firlL  For  as  they  were 
put  upon  it  by  converfing  witli  the  Greek  colonies 
vho  fettled  among  them,  they  fuppoli;,  that,  in  imi- 
tating them,  before  they  were  mafters  of  the  language, 
they  were  often  obliged  to  make  ufe  of  circundocu- 
tions,  which  afterwards  became  habitual,  and  very 
much  weakened  the  force  of  their  expreffions,  as  it 
naturally  would  do.  But  one  would  think,  if  they 
were  put  to  this  neceffity  at  (irft,  when  they  found  its 
ill  effeifl,  they  might  eallly  have  amended  it  after- 
wards, as  they  grew  better  acquainted  with  the  Greek 
language,  had  they  been  inclined  fo  to  do.  The 
Rhodian  (lyle  was  a  medium  between  the  other  two ; 
rot  i'o  concife  and  expreflive  a;  tlie  Attic,  nor  yet  fo 
loofe  and  redundant  as  the  Afiatic.  Qjrintilian  fays, 
it  had  a  mixtuie  of  its  author,  and  the  humour  of  the 
people;  and,  like  plants  fet  in  a  foreign  foil,  degene- 
rated from  the  Attic  purity,  but  not  fo  wholly  as  to 
lofe  it.  They  firlt  received  it  from  jEfchines,  who  be- 
ing worfted  in  his  famous  contcil  with  Demofthenes, 
retired  thither,  and  taught  rhetoric,  which  put  them 
upon  the  ftudy  of  e'oquence. 

The  ftyle  of  the  fame  country  likewife  very  much 
alters  in  different  ages.  Cicero  tells  us,  that  the  firft 
Latin  hiftorians  aimed  at  nothing  more  than  barely  to 
make  themselves  intelligible,  and  that  v>'ith  as  much 
brevity  as  they  could.  Thofe  who  fucceeded  them 
advanced  a  ftep  further  ;  and  gave  fomewhat  a  better 
turn  and  cadency  to  their  fentcnces,  though  ftill  with- 
out any  drefs  or  ornament.  But  afterwarjs,  when  the 
Greek  language  became  failiionable  at  Rome,  by  co- 
pying after  their  writers,  fuch  as  Herodotus,  Thucy- 
dides,  Xenophon,  and  ethers,  they  endeavoured  to  in- 
troduce all  their  beauties  into  tl;eir  own  tongue,  which 
in  Cice.rp's  lime  was  brought  to  its  highell  perfeclion. 
But  it  did  not  long  continue  in  that  flate.  A  dege- 
neracy of  manners  foon  altered  their  tafte,  and  cor- 
rupted tlieir  language,  which  Quintilian  very  much 
complains  of  in  his  lime.  The  cal'e  was  the  fame  with 
refpecl  to  the  Greek  tongue  ;  though  that  had  the 
good  fortune  to  continue  its  purity  much  longer  than 
the  Latin,  Nor  can  any  language  be  esempt  from 
the  common  fate  of  all  human  produftions;  which 
have  lljeir  beginning,  pv-rfeiSion,  and  deca)'.  Befides, 
their  is  a  fort  of  {'alliiou  in  language,  as  well  as  other 
tliing;,^  and  tli;  gep.erality  of  people  are  always  fond 
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of  running  into  the  mode.     Perhaps  fojtie  one,  or  a  Elocution, 

few  perfons,    fall  into    a  manner  which  happens  to    ' — 

pleafe.  This  gives  them  a  reputation;  and  others  im- 
mediately  copy  after  them,  till  it  generally  prevail. 
Cicero  tflls  us,  that  the  moft  ancient  Greek  orators 
whofe  writings  were  extant  in  his  tin>e,  fuch  as  Peri- 
cles, Alcibiades,  and  others,  weie  fubtile,  acute,  con- 
cife, and  abounded  in  fenfe  rather  than  words.  But 
another  fet  that  followed  them,  of  which  were  Critias, 
Theramenes,  and  Lyfias,  retained  the  good  fenfe  of 
the  former,  and  at  the  fame  time  took  more  care  of 
their  fi:yle ;  not  leaving  it  fo  bare  as  the  formei  had 
done,  but  furnifiiing  it  with  a  better  drefs.  After 
thefe  came  Ifocrates,  who  added  ail  the  flowers  and 
beauties  of  eloquence.  And  as  he  had  abundance  of 
followers,  they  applied  thefe  ornaments  and  decora- 
tions according  to  their  different  genius;  fome  fjr 
pomp  and  fplendor  ;  and  others  to  invigorate  their 
f.yle,  and  give  it  the  greater  force  and  energy.  And 
in  this  latter  way  Demofthenes  principally  excelled, 
Ni-w  as  each  of  thefe  matters  had  its  peculiar  beau- 
ties, and  generally  prevailed  in  different  ages,  Cicero 
thinks  this  could  not  have  happened  otherwife  than 
from  imitation.  And  he  attributes  it  to  the  fame 
caufe,  that  afterwards  they  funk  into  a  fofter  and 
fmoother  manner,  not  lefs  exaft  and  florid,  but  more 
cold  and  lifelefs.  If  we  take  a  view  of  our  own 
tongue,  Chaucer  feems  to  have  been  the  firfl  who 
made  any  conliderable  attempts  to  cultivate  it.  And 
wfioever  looks  into  his  writings,  will  perceive  the  diffe- 
rence to  be  fo  great  from  what  it  is  at  prefent,  that  it 
fcarce  appears  to  be  the  fame  language.  The  gradual 
improvements  it  has  fince  received,  are  very  evident  in 
the  writers  almoft  of  every  fucceeding  age  fince  that 
time :  and  how  much  farther  it  may  flill  be  carried, 
time  only  can  difcover.  See  Language /rT^m.-  For 
the  Eiiglilii  la:iguage  in  particular,  fee  n"^  38.  for  the 
other  Euiopean  languages,  as  well  as  the  Greek  and 
Latin,  fee  n'"'  27,  &c. 

Another  caufe  of  the  variety  of  flyle  arifes  from  the 
different  nature  and  properties  of  language.  A  dif- 
ference in  the  letters,  the  make  of  the  words,  and  tbe 
order  of  them,  do  all  affect  the  ftyle.  So  Quintilian 
obferves,  that  the  Latin  tongue  cannot  equal  the 
Greek  in  pronunciation,  becaufe  it  is  harlfier.  The 
Latins  want  two  of  the  fof left  Greek  letters,  1- and  f; 
and  ufe  others  of  a  very  hard  found,  which  the  Greeks 
have  not,  asy"and  q.  Again,  many  Latin  words  end 
in  m ;  a  letter  of  a  broad  and  hollow  found,  which 
never  terminates  any  Greek  word  ;  but  v  does  fre-  - 
quently,  whofe  found  is  much  fofter  and  fweeter.  Be- 
fides, in  the  combination  of  fyllablei,  the  letters  b  and 
d  are  often  fo  iituattd,  as  to  require  too  ftrong  ai^d 
unequal  a  force  to  be  laid  upon  them,  as  in  the  words 
oLverfus  and  adjv.ngo.  Another  advantage  of  the  Greek 
tongue  arifes  from  the  variety  and  different  feat  of  the 
accents  :  for  the  Greeks  often  accent  the  lafl  fyllable, 
which  both  enlivens  the  pronunciation  and  renders  it 
mcxe  muilcal ;  whereas  the  Latins  never  do  this.  But 
the  greatell  advantage  of  the  Greeks  lies  in  their 
plenty  and  variety  of  words ;  for  which  reafon  they 
have  lefs  occafion  for  tropes  or  circum.locuti.'ns,  which, 
when  ufed  from  neceffity,  have  generally  lefs  force, 
aud  weaken  the  ffjle.     But  under  thefe  difadvantages. 

Quia- 
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Elocution.  Quiiuilian  foems  to  give  liis  countrymen  the  bell  ad- 

>— V vice  the  tale  will  aJniit  of:   That  what  they  canri'it 

lio  in  words,  they  Ihould  make  up  in  lenlc.  If  their 
exprclhons  are  not  fo  foft  and  tender,  tliey  flioiild  ex- 
ceed in  Ihcngtli ;  it  they  are  Icfs  fubtile,  they  Ihould 
be  more  fublime,  and  if  they  hnve  fewer  proper 
words,  they  Ihuukl  excel  in  the  beauty  as  well  as  num- 
ber of  their  figures.  If  this  account  of  Quintilian  be 
juil,  that  the  Greek  tongue  does  furpafs  Uie  Latin  in 
jiil  thefe  inltaisces,  it  is  certain  that  both  of  them 
have  much  greater  advantages  over  foms  modern  lan- 
guages. Tlieir  varying  all  their  declinable  won.1s,  both 
nouns  and  verbs,  by  terminations,  and  not  by  figns, 
contributes  very  much  to  the  i'nioothntls  and  harmony 
of  their  periods.  Whereas  in  the  modern  languages, 
thofc  fmall  particles  and  pronouns  ivhich  diUinguilh 
the  cafes  of  nouns  and  the  tonfes  and  perfons  of  verbs, 
hinder  the  run  of  a  period,  and  render  the  found  mueli 
moie  rough  and  uneven,  belides,  the  ancient  langua- 
ges feem  to  have  a  better  and  more  equal  mixture  of 
voweh  and  conlonants,  which  makes  their  pronuncia- 
tion more  eafy  and  muiical. 

But  the  chief  diltindion  of  ftyle  arifes  from  the  dif- 
ferent lu'i  jeds  ot  matter  of  difcourfe.  The  fame  way 
of  fpeaking  no  mors  fuits  all  fubjeiHis,  than  the  fame 
garment  would  all  perfons.  A  prince  and  a  peafant 
ought  not  to  have  the  fame  drels  ;  and  another  diffe- 
rent from  both  becomes  thole  of  a  middle  ftation  in 
lite.  The  ityle  therefore  Ihuuld  always  be  adapted  to 
the  nature  ot  the  fubjeift,  which  rhetoricians  have  re- 
duced to  three  ranks  or  degrees  ;  the  loiu  or  plain 
flyle,  the  middle  or  temperate,  and  the  lofty  or  fublime  : 
Which  are  likewile  called  charaelers,  becaufe  they  de- 
note the  quality  of  the  lubje(5l,  upon  which  they  treat. 
This  divilion  of  Ityle  into  three  chtraiters,  was  taken 
notice  of  very  early  by  ancient  writers.  Some  have 
obfeived  it  even  in  Homer,  who  feems  to  affign  the 

fubliiM  or  magniticent  to  Ulyfles,  when  he  reprefents 
him  io  copious  and  vehement  an  orator,  that  his 
words  came  from  him  like  winter  fno'W.  On  the 
contrary,  he  defcribes  Menelaus  as  a  polite  fpeaker, 
but  cancife  and  moderate.  And  when  he  mentions 
Nellor,  he  reprefents  his  manner  as  between  thefe 
two,  not  fo  high  and  lofty  as  the  one,  nor  yet 
fo  low  and  depreifed  as  the  other ;  but  fmooth,  even, 
and  pleafant,  or,  as  he  expicffes  it,  more  fiueet  than 
honey.  Quintilian  obferves,  that  although  accuracy 
and  politenefs  were  general  charaifters  cf  the  Attic 
■writers  ;  yet  among  their  orators,  Lyfus  excelled  in 
the  low  and  f.iml  ar  way  ;   liberates  for  his   elegancy, 

Jmoo.hnefs,  and  the  Jine  turn  of  his  periods ;  and  De- 
moltlienes  for  hh  flame  and  rapidity,  by  which  he  car- 
ried all  before  him.  And  Gellius  tells  us,  that  the 
like  difference  was  found  in  the  three  philofbphers 
who  were  fent  from  the  Athenians  to  Rome  (befi^re 
the  Romans  had  any  relilh  for  the  polite  arts)  tofoii- 
cit  the  remittance  of  a  fine  laiJ  upon  them  for  an  in- 
jury done  to  a  neighbouring  (late.  Carneades,  one  of 
thole  ambalTadors,  was  vehement  and  rapid  in  his  ha- 
rangues ;  Ciitoiaus  neat  and  fmooth  ;  and  Diogenes, 
mod ejl  and  fiber.  The  eloquence  of  thele  orators,  and 
the  agieeable  variety  of  iheir  different  manner,  fo  cap- 
tivated the  Ri.man  youth,  and  inflamed  them  with  a 
love  of  the  Grecian  arts,  that  old  Cato,  who  did  all 
be  could  to  check  it  by  hurrying  away  the  ambafla- 


dors,  could  not  prevent  their  vig orotts  pLrfuitof  them, 
till  the  Itudy  became  in  a  manner  univerfal.  And  tlie 
old  gentleman  alteruaids  learned  the  Greek  language 
himfelf,  when  it  became  more  fathionable.  Which  an 
Englilh  writer  *  reprefents  as  a  punijhnicnt  upon  him  for 
his  former  crime.  It  feldom  happens  that  tlic  I'amc 
perlbn  excels  in  each  of  thele  chara>5tcrs.  They  feem 
to  require  a  different  genius,  and  m;;ll  people  arc  n.i- 
turally  led  to  one  of  them  more  than  another  ;  tiio' 
all  cf  them  are  requilite  for  an  orator  upon  different 
occafions,  as  we  fliall  fliow  hereafter. 

Chap.  V.      Of  the  Loiu  S  yh. 

This  we  lliall  confider  under  two  heads,  thoughts 
and  language;  in  each  of  which  the  fcveral  characters 
are  dillmcruilhed  from  one  another. 

o 

I.  And  with  lefpecl  to  the  former,  as  the  fubjefls 
proper  for  this  flyle  are  either  common  things,  or  fuch 
as  flrould  be  treated  in  a  plain  and  fumi  iar  way;  fo 
plain  thoughts  are  mod  fuitable  to  it,  and  diftinguifh 
it  from  the  other  characters. 

Now,  by  plain  thoughts,  are  meant  fuch  as  ara 
fimple  and  obvious,  and  feem  to  rife  naturally  from 
the  f'ubjeift,  when  duly  conlidered  ;  fo  that  any  one, 
upon  liifl  hearing  them,  would  be  apt  to  imagir.e  th-y 
muft  have  occurred  to  himfelf.  Not  that  this  is  rsaily 
the  cafe,  but  becaufe  the  more  natural  a  thing  is,  the 
more  eafy  it  feems  to  be  ;  though  in  rea'ity  it  is  often 
otherwife;  and  the  perfection  of  ait  lies  in  its  nearelt 
refemblance  to  nature.  And  therefore,  in  order  to 
fpeak  plainly  and  clearly  upon  any  fubjecl,  it  muft  firll 
be  duly  conhdered,  well  underftood,  and  thoroughly 
digeffed  in  the  mind  ;  which,  though  it  require  labour 
and  lluJy,  yet  the  more  a  perlbn  is  mailer  of  wrathe 
fays,  the  lef^  that  labour  v/iU  appear  in  his  dif- 
coBrfe.  This  natural  plainnefs  and  fimplicity,  widi- 
out  any  dif'guife  or  affectation,  very  much  contributes 
to  give  credit  to  what  is  faid.  Nor  is  any  thing  more 
apt  to  impofe  on  us,  than  the  appearance  of  this,  when 
artfully  affumed.  Cicero's  account  of  the  figlit  be- 
tween Milo  and  Clndius,  in  which  Clodins  was  killed, 
is  a  remarkable  inftance  of  this.  "  When  Clodins 
knew  (fays  he)  that  Milo  was  obliged  to  go  to  La- 
nuvium  upon  a  folemn  and  necelfary  occafion,  he  im- 
medi.itely  haltened  from  Rome,  the  day  before,  to  af- 
faflinate  him  before  Clodlus's  own  houfe,  as  appeared 
afterwards  by  the  event.  And  this  he  did  at  atim^, 
when  his  turbulent  mob  in  the  city  wanted  his  afTiil. 
ance ;  whom  he  would  not  have  left,  but  for  the  ad- 
vantage of  that  place  and  feafon  to  execute  his  wicked 
defign.  But  the  next  day  Milo  was  in  the  fenate, 
where  he  continued  till  they  broke  up  ;  then  went  home  ; 
changed  his  drefs ;  llaid  there  fome  time  till  his  wifg 
was  ready  ;  and  afterwards  fet  forward  fo  late,  that  if 
Clodins  had  defigned  to  return  to  Rome  that  day,  he 
might  have  been  here  by  that  time.  Clodius,  prepared 
for  his  dellgn,  met  hiin  on  horfeback,  having  no  cha- 
riot, no  equipage,  no  Greek  attendants  as  ulual ;  and 
without  his  wife,  which  was  fcarce  ever  known  :  where- 
as Milo  was  in  a  chariot  with  his  wife,  wrapt  up  in  a 
cloak,  and  attended  by  a  large  retinue  of  maid  fer- 
vants,  pages,  and  other  perfons  unfit  fcr  an  engage- 
ment.  He  met  with  Clodius  before  his  houfe,  about 
five  o'clock  in  the  evening  ;  and  was  preieatiy  afLuk- 
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cd  from  an  higher  ground  "by  many  armed  men,  who  ought  conRantly  to  attend  th.em  in  common  with  all  Elocution. 
killed  ths  coachman.  Upon  which,  Milo,  throwing  thoughts,  and  tl-.e  other  is  often  necelFary  to  ani.Tiate  "*  ' 
olF  his  cloak,  leaped  out  ot  h.is  chariot,   and  bravely    and  enliven  this  chara.!ler. 


Jefended  himfelf :  and  thole  who  were  witii  Clodius, 
Slaving  their  fwords  drawn,  foinc  made  up  to  the  cha- 
riot to  attack  Milo;  and  others,  who  now  thought  he 
had  been  kilUd,  beg^n  to  fall  upon  his  fervants,  who 
were  behind.  And  cf  thefe,  fuch  as  had  courage, 
and  were  faithful  to  their  mafter,  fome  were  kilh-d ; 
and  others  when  they  faw  the  fkirmilh  at  the  chariot, 
and  could  do  their  n-.aftcr  no  fervice  (for  they  heard 


The  former  of  thefe  is  juftnefs  and  propriety,  which 
is  what  rcafon  diflatcs  in  all  cafes.  What  Cicero  fays 
of  the  death  of  Crallus  the  orator,  fcems  very  jufl,  as 
well  as  natural.  "  It  was  (fays  he)  an  affliftion  to 
his  friends,  a  lofs  to  his  country,  and  a  concern  to  all 
good  men  ;  but  fuch  public  calamities  followed  upon 
it,  that  heaven  feemcd  rather  to  have  favoured  him 
with  death,  than  to  have  deprived  him  of  life."     This 


-Clodius  himfelf  fay  that  Milo  was  killed,  and  really    thought  feems  very  juft,  and  agreeable  to  the  fenti- 


thought  it  was  fo),  did  that,  not  by  their  mailer's  or 

der,  nor  with  his  knowledge,  nor  when  he  was  prefent, 

which  every  one  would  have  his  own  iervants  to  do  in 

the  like  circumil.mccs.     I  do  not  fay  this  to  fix  any 

crime  upon  them,  but  only  to  relate  what  happened." 

His  meaning  is,  they  killed  Clodius  ;  which  he  avoids 

mentioning,  to  render  what  he  I'tys  lefs  ofFeiifive.  Can 

#ny  thing  be  told  in  a  more  plain  and  finiple  manner    tkns  of  Oratory  ;  but  he  died  before  they  were  finifh 

than  this?   Here   is   nothing  laid,   but  what  in   itfelf    ed.     The  pallage  is  this :   "  I  have  1  j.l  Kim  of  v/hcn 

feems  hi.i;hly  probable,  and  what  one  would  imae^ne 


ments  of  a  good  man,  as  Craifus  was ;  to  choofe  death 
rather  than  to  outlive  the  happinefs  of  his  country,  to 
which  he  himfelf  had  fo  much  ccntributed.  Q_uintilian 
has  a  refleflion  upon  a  like  occafion,  which  is  not  fo 
jufl  and  becoming.  It  is  upon  the  death  of  his  only 
fon,  a  youth  of  very  uncommon  parts,  as  he  reprefents 
him ;   and  for  whofe   ufc   he  had  defigned  his  Injlltu' 


the  faa  miiiht  eafily  fugged  to  any  ordinary  fpei^.i- 
tor.  But  \\\  this,  buth  the  art  and  (kill  of  it  coniilh 
For  in  the  whole  account,  as,  on  the  one  hand,  Milo 
is  fo  defcribed  as  to  render  it  highly  improbable  he 
could  have  any  dcfign  at  that  time  againll  Clodius  ; 
lb  on  the  other,  no  one  circumftance  is  omitted  which 
might  feem  proper  to  perfuade  ths  hearers  that  Clo- 
dius was  the  aggreflbr  m  that  engagement.     And  yet,    not  govern  the  world  ?"  Allowance  may  be  made  for 


m 
I  had  formed  the  greatell  hopes,  and  in  whom  I  had 
repofcd  the  greatelt  comfort  of  niy  old  at;e.  What 
can  I  do  now  \  or  cf  v/hat  farther  ufe  can  I  think  my- 
felf  to  be,  thus  difappointed  by  heaven  ?  What  good 
parent  will  pardon  me.  If  I  can  any  longv.r  ftudy  ?  and 
not  condemn  fuch  refolution,  if,  thus  furviving  all  my 
family,  I  can  make  any  other  ufe  of  my  voice,  than 
to  accufe  the  gods,  and  declare  that  providence  does 


if  we  may  believe  Afconius,  the  quarrel  was  begun  by 
fome  of  Milo's  retinue,  and  Clodius  was  afterwards 
killed  by  his  exprefs  order.  But  as  things  are  fome- 
times  bed  illuftrated  by  their  oppolites,  we  Ihall  here 
produce  a  contrary  inflance  of  a  very  affefted  and  un- 
natural way.of  relating  a  faft.    Va'.  Maximus  tells  us 


the  failles  cf  pafTion,  even  in  wife  men,  upon  fome 
fhocking  occafions ;  but  when  it  proceeds  to  fuch  a 
degree  as  to  become  impious,  it  is  very  indecent,  as 
well  as  unjuft.  And  all  indecency  is  unnatural,  as  it 
is  difagreeable  to  reafon,  which  always  direfts  to  a  de- 
corum.    That  feems  to  be  a  very  natural  as  well  as 


of  a  learned  man  at  Athens,  who,  by  a  blow  which  he  juft  thought  of  Pliny  the  Younger,    when  he    fays, 

received  by  a  ftone  upon  his  head,  entirely  forgot  all  "  The  death  of  thofe  perfons  always  appear  to  me  too 

his  learning,  though  he  continued  to  remember  every  hafty  and  unfeafonable,  who  are  preparing  fr.me  laft- 

thing  elfe.     And  therefore,  as  he  fays,  lince  this  mil-  ing  work.     For  perfons  wh(  lly  devoted  to  p'eifures, 

fortune  deprived  him  of  the  greatell  enjoyment  of  his  live,  as  it  were,  from  day  to  day,  and  daily  finifli  the 

life,  it  had  been  happier  for  liim  never  to  have  been  end  for  which  they  live  ;  but  thofe  who  have  a  view  to 

learned,  than   afterwards  to  lofe  that  pleafure.     This  pofterlty,  and  pre!":-rve  their  memory  by  their  labours, 

is  die  plain  fenfe  of  the  Itory.     But  now  let  us  hear  always  die  ui  timely,  becaiife  they  leave  fomething  nn- 

him  relate  it.     "  A  man  (fays  he)  of  great  learning  finifhed."     We  fh-.U  mention  but  one  more  Inftance ; 

at  Athens,  having  received  a  blow  upon  his  head  b/  and  that  in  a  comparative  view,  to  make  it  the  more 

a.  ftone,  retained  the  memory  of  all  other  things  very  evident.     The  two  fons  Oi  Junius  Brutus,  the  firft  Ro- 

j>erte<ftiy,  and  only  forgot  his  learning,  to  which  he  man  confjl,  having  been  convifled  of  treafon  in  alfo- 

had  chiefly  devoted  himfelf^     The  direful  and  malig-  ciating  with  Tarquin's  party,  were  ordered,  amon?; 

■nant  wound  invading  his  mind,  and  as  it  were  defign-  others,  to  be  put  to  deatli ;  and  their  father  not  only 

■cdly  furveying  the  knowledge  repoiited  there,  cruelly  pronounced  the  fentence,  but  prefided  at  the  execu- 

feized  on  that  part  of  it  in  particular  from  which  he  tion.     This  faft  is  mentioned  by  feveral  of  the   Ro- 


received  the  greateft  pleafure,  and  buried  the  lingular 
learning  of  the  man  with  an  invidious  funeral.  Who 
fmce  he  was  not  permitted  to  enjoy  his  ftudies,  had 
better  never  have  obtained  accefs  to  them,  than  after- 
wards to  have  been  deprived  of  the  delight  they  af- 
forded him."  What  an  unnatural  way  is  this  of  re- 
lating fueh  an  accident,  to  talk  of  a  luound  in-unding  ihs 
mhul,  and  furv.ying  the  In'.ivkdge  rrpjhcd  there,  and 
-cruelly  Je'i%m%  a  parucular  [art  of  ii,  and  iury'mj  it 
luith  an  iniidious  funeral ?  I'here  is  nothing  in  the 
•ftory  could  lead  him  to  ih's,  but  an  over-fondnefs  to 
reline  upon  it  in  a  very  alTeifled  manner.  But  there 
-•cre  two  properties  of  plain  thoughts,  one  of  which 
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man  hiftorians ;  and,  as  it  carries  in  it  not  only  the 
appearance  of  rigorous  juftice,  but  likewife  of  cruelty 
in  Brutus,  to  have  been  prefent  at  the  execution  of  his 
fons,  they  endeavour  to  vindicate  him  different  ways. 
What  Florus  fays,  fcems  rather  an  affeftation  of  wit, 
than  a  juft  defence  of  the  faft.  "  He  beheaded  them 
(fays  he),  that  b:ing  a  public  parent,  he  might  ap- 
pear to  have  adopted  the  whole  body  of  the  people." 
Nor  does  Val.  Maximus  come  up  to  the  cafe,  who 
fays,  "  Ke  put  off  the  father  to  ad  the  confnl ;  and 
chofc  rather  to  lofe  the  fons,  than  be  wanting  to  pub- 
lic juftice."  This  might  be  a  reafm  for  condemning 
them;  and  would  have  been  equally  true,  had  he  not 
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Elocution,  been  prcfent  at  their  exocutio'.i.  B  it  Llvy,  whofe 
'  "  ■  thoughts  are  generally  very  jull  and  natiir.il,  adigns 
the  bell  reafvn  which  perhaps  can  be  given  for  his 
vindication,  when  he  l.iys,  "  ForUine  m.ide  him  the 
executioner  of  tlie  feiitence,  who  oii^ht  not  to  liave 
been  a  <pe«51dtor."  By  faying  fortuiif  made  him  io,  he 
rcprefents  it  not  as  a  matter  of  choice,  like  the  other 
hillorians,  but  of  necellity,  from  the  nature  of  his 
office,  which  then  obliged  liim  to  fee  the  execution  of 
tliat  fentenec  he  had  hinifelf  liefore  pronounced  ;  as  is 
the  cuft'^m  at  preii;nt,  in  fome  popular  governments. 

The  other  property,  whicli  ihocld  often  accompany 
plain  and  fimple  thcughts,  is,  that  they  be  gay  and 
fpri^htly.  This,  as  has  been  faid,  is  necefl'iry  to  ani- 
mate and  enliven  fnch  difcourfes  as  require  the  low 
ftyle.  'Flie  fewei-  ornaments  it  admits  of,  the  greater 
fpirit  and  vivacity  is  requifite  to  prevent  its  being  dry 
and  jejune.  A  thought  may  be  very  brifk  and  lively, 
and  at  the  feme  time  appear  very  natural,  as  the  tSiQ. 
of  a  ready  and  flowing  wit.  Such  thoughts,  attend- 
ed with  agreeable  turns,  ai'e  very  fuitable  to  this  ftyle  ; 
but  care  ih ould  be  tul<en,  left,  while  fancy  is  too  much 
indulged,  the  juftnefs  of  them  be  overlooked.  We 
fhall  give  one  inftance,  in  which  this  feems  lo  have 
been  t'.ie  cafe,  from  a  celebr.-.ted  Englifli  work,  where 
the  ingenious  writer  endeavours  to  fliow  the  diladvan- 
tages  of  perfons  not  attending  to  their  natural  genius, 
but  aife>5ling  to  imitate  others  in  thofc  things  for 
■which  they  were  not  formed.  "  The  great  misfor- 
tune (f  lys  be)  of  this  affedation  is,  that  men  not  only 
lofc  a  good  quality,  but  alfo  contraifl:  a  bad  one  ;  tliey 
not  only  are  unfit  for  what  they  are  defigned,  but 
they  affign  ihemfelves  to  what  they  are  unfit  for  ;  and 
inftead  of  making  a  very  good  figure  one  way,  make 
a  very  ridiculous  one  another.  Could  the  world  be 
reformed  to  the  obedience  of  tliat  famed  didlate,  Fol- 
Iciv  nature,  which  the  oracle  of  Delphos  pronounced 
t  J  Cicero  when  he  confulted  v.-hat  courfe  of  ftudies 
he  lliould  purfue,  we  fliould  fee  aimnft  every  man  as 
eminent  in  his  proper  fphere  as  Tnlly  was  in  his. 
For  my  part,  I  could  never  confider  this  prepofterous 
repugnancy  to  nature  any  olherwife,  than  not  only  as 
the  greateft  folly,  but  alfo  one  of  tlie  mcil  heinous 
crimes ;  fmce  it  is  a  direft  oppofition  to  the  difp'ifi- 
tion  of  providence,  and  (as  Tully  exprefTes  it)  like  the 
fin  of  the  giants,  an  aftaal  rebellion  againft  heaven." 
The  advantages  that  arife  from  perfons  attendins;  to 
their  own  genius,  and  purfuing  its  didtites,  are  heie 
rep'efented  in  a  very  lively  and  a2;reeabTe  manner. 
But  there  is  one  thing  affertcd,  which  we  fear  will  not 
hold;  which  is,  that,  Coii'd  the  luorld  be  rcf,rvi:d  io 
that  didate,  "  Follow  nature,"  ive  Jliould  Jee  a!}n'>Jl 
every  msri  as  enumnt  in  his  proper  fphere  as  Tidy  teas 
in  his.  For  though"  donbtlefs  perfons  would  generally 
fucceed  bcft  if  they  kept  to  this  rule;  yet  different 
degrees  of  ability  are  often  found,  where  the  bias  and 
inclination  is  the  fan;e,  and  that  accompamied  with 
equal  Labour  and  diligence.  If  this  was  not  f ),  how 
happened  it  that  no  one  came  up  to  Tully  in  the  art 
of  oratory';  efpecially  in  his  own  age,  when  there  were 
the  greateft  O|portnni;ies  for  that  ftudy,  and  the 
higheft  encouragements  were  given  to  ir,  as  it  paved 
the  way  to  riches,  honours,  and  all  the  grand  offices 
of  the  ftate?  It  cann^.t  well  be  queftioned,  but  that 
there  were  other  gentlemen,  who  had  all  the  fame  ad- 
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vantages,  accompanied  witli  as  flrong  a  paflu'.n  for  fliis 
art,  as  Tiiily  had,  wlio  yet  fell  much  ihort  of  liirn  in 
point  of  fucccf '.  And  experience  (hows,  that  the  cafe 
has  been  the  fame  in  all  otiier  i)urfiiits. 

III.  But  it  is  time  to  proceed  to  the  otlier  head, 
the  laii^ua^e  proper  for  this  ftyle.  And  here  it  may 
be  obferved  in  geneial,  that  the  drefs  ought  to  be 
agreeable  to  the  thoughts,  plain,  fimple,  and  unaffec- 
ted. 

But  the  firft  thing  that  comes  under  confideration 
is  elegance,  or  a  proper  choice  of  v/nrds  and  cxprcf- 
fiims  ;  wliich  ought  always  to  fuit  the  idea  thev  are 
difigned  to  convey.  And  therefore  when  an  ancient 
writer,  fpeaking  of  cniil'y,  calls  it  nicviis  crudilitiilis, 
the  blcm'i/h  of  cruelty;  and  another,  applying  the  fame 
word  to  ingratitude,  fiiys  ti.n'us  hKratitxid'ii:is,  the 
hlemifl)  of  ingratitude;  that  term  does  not  fufiicitntly 
convey  to  us  the  odious  nature  of  either  of  thofc  vices, 
as  indeed  it  was  not  their  defign  it  fliould.  But  olher- 
wife, wheie  the  fpeaker  has  not  fome  particular  view 
in  doing  iv,  to  fink  too  low  is  as  much  a  fault  as  to 
rife  too  high.  So  to  call  ancient  Rome  the  miflrefs  of 
Italy,  would  as  riiUch  lelfen  the  juft  notion  of  tlie  ex- 
tent of  her  power,  as  the  Roman  writers  aggrandife 
it  when  they  ftyle  her  mijlrefs  rf  the  ivorld.  Tiut  pa- 
rity, both  in  the  choice  of  words  and  expreffioni,  is 
never  more  noceifary  than  it  is  liere.  This  may  be 
called  nent/iijs  in  language.  And  to  be  plain  and  neat 
at  the  fame  time,  is  not  only  very  confille'it,  but  the 
former  can  no  other  way  recommend  itfelf,  than  as 
joined  with  the  latter.  Befides,  the  fewer  advantages 
any  thing  has  to  fet  it  off,  the  more  carefully  they 
ought  to  be  obferved.  Perfpicuity  is  always  to  be  re- 
garded ;  and  ferves  very  much  to  keep  up  the  atten- 
tion, where  other  ornaments  are  wanting.  Epithets 
fhould  be  fparingly  ufed,  fince  they  enlarge  the  images 
of  things,  and  contiibute  very  much  to  licighten  the 
ftyle.  Indeed  they  are  fometimes  neceflliry  to  fet  a 
thing  in  its  juft  light ;  at^d  then  they  fliould  not  be 
dropped.  Thus,  in  fpeakirg  of  Xerxes,  it  would  be 
too  low  and  flat  to  fay.  He  defcended  ivith  his  arjuy 
into  Greece.  Here  is  no  intimation  given  of  their  vail 
and  unparalleled  numbers,  which  ought  to  be  done. 
Herodotus  fays,  his  whole  army,  of  fea  and  land  fir 
CCS,  amounted  to  2,3 17,000  and  upwards.  Therefore, 
unlefs  th.e  number  be  mentioned,  the  Icaft  tliat  can  be 
faid  if,  that  he  defcended  ivith  a  ii.ifl  army. 

The  next  thing  to  be  regarded  is  compofition, 
which  here  d.  es  not  require  the  greateft  accuracy  and 
exadtnefs.  A  fecming  negligence  is  fcmetimes  a  lieau- 
ty  in  this  ftyle,  as  it  appears  more  natural.  Short 
fentences,  or  thcfe  of  a  moderate  length,  are  likcwife 
upon  the  whole  beft  fuited  to  this  chara<fter.  Long  and 
accurate  periods,  finely  wrought  up  with  a  gradual 
rife,  harmor.il. us  numbers,  a  due  proportion  (.:f  thp 
feveral  parts,  and  a  juft  cadency,  are  therefore  impro- 
per, as  they  are  plainly  the  effect  of  art.  But  yet 
fiime  proportion  fhould  be  obferved  in  the  members, 
that  neither  tlie  ears  be  too  much  defrauded,  nt  r  the 
fenfe  oblcured.  Of  this  kind  is  tiiat  cxpreflicn  of  a 
Greek  orator,  blamed  by  Demetrius :  Ceres  came  ria- 
di!y  to  our  atpjlcnce,  but  Arflides  net.  The  latler 
member  of  th;s  fenience  is  too  fhort;  and  by  dropping 
fo  fuddenly,  both  di:a;ipoints  the  ears,  .and  is  fome- 
what  obfcure.  It  wculd  have  been  plainer  and  more 
3  L  agreeable 
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Blocution.  agreerille  thus,  i.-.f  Arljli.'.es  d'l.l  :::)>.  co:r.o.     As  to  or- 

■ licr,  the  plaiutlt  ar.J  ckarefl  difpi  ri'ioii,  bodi  of  the 

worJs  and  nieni')ers  of  fentences,  and  vv!f;it  is  nioft 
agree.ible  to  the  natural  tonltrui'tiwn,  bell  ("uits  with 
this  char.iitdr.  For  one  of  its  piiiicip^il  b-'auties  is 
perl'picuiry.  And  .1  proper  conucftion  likewife  cf 
fentences,  with  a  lejrular  (.rder  in  tl;e  dependence  of 
thing'i  one  upon  anoUier,  very  much  cor  tribute  to  this 
end.  With  regard  to  the  c-llifion  of  Allables  in  dif- 
ferent words,  for  preventing  either  an  h 'll'.wnefs  cr 
afperity  of  foui:d,  greater  hbcrty  may  be  taken  in  this 
ftyle  than  in  the  ot  er  charafters.  Here  it  m-iy  be  al- 
lowed to  fay,  Viitue  is  amialle  to  id!,  though  ell  do 
nU  purfue  it.  Bitt  in  an  higher  chara<5ier,  perhaps, 
in  oilier  to  prevent  the  hi  How  found  ol  the  words 
t'.ouib  aU,  a  perfo;,  W'uld  choc.fe  to  vary  the  expref- 
fiin  a  little,  and  fay,  f'joiigb  fezv  purfue  it.  So, 
Xirxci'  expi£tion,  may  be  tolerable  heie;  but  in  the 
florid  ftyle,  th:  expedition  of  Xerxe:  would  found  much 
better. 

The  latl  thing  to  be  confiderc^,  wi;h  refpcift  to 
t!ie  language,  is  dignity,  cr  the  ufe  tf  tr.pes  and 
figures.  And  as  to  tropes,  they  ought  to  be  ufed  cm 
tiv-jufly  ;  unlefb  fuch  as  are  veiy  c.^mmon,  and  by  time 
have  eithsr  come  ii;to  ihc  place  of  proper  words,  or  at 
leaft  are  equally  plain  and  clear.  So  in  the  imlance 
mentioned  above,  Diodorus  Siculus,  fpeakiiir  ot  the 
forces  of  Xerxes,  calls  them  an  innumeniUe  company. 
Where,  by  a  fynecJoche,  he  has  chofen  to  make  ule  <;t 
an  uncertain  number  for  a  certain,  as  lefs  liable  j  er- 
h-aps  to  exception.  Other  examples  might  be  given  if 
neceflary.  And  with  legard  to  figures,  as  moft  of 
thofe  wliich  confift  in  words,  and  are  therefore  called 
verbal  fpires,  ferve  chiefly  to  enliven  an  expreffion, 
and  give  an  agreeable  turn,  they  are  often  not  im[iro- 
per  for  this  charaifler.  Nor  are  figures  of  fe^itences 
wholly  to  be  excluded,  efpeciiilly  fuch  as  are  chiefly 
ufed  in  reafoning  or  demonlfratlon.  But  tin  fe  which 
are  more  peculiarly  adapted  to  touch  the  pafficns,  or 
paint  things  in  ihe  ftrongeft  colours,  are  the  more 
proper  ornaments  i.f  the  higher  ftyles,  as  will  be  Ih  jwn 
hereafter. 

Upon  the  whole,  therefore,  pure  nature,  without 
any  colouring,  or  appearance  of  art,  is  the  ddlinguilh- 
ing  mark  rf  the  low  ftyle.  The  defign  of  it  is  to 
make  things  plain  and  intelligible,  and  to  fet  them  in  an 
eafy  light.  And  therefore  the  proper  fubj-.Cts  of  it  are 
epiftles,  dialogues,  philofophical  diifertations,  or  any 
other  difcourfes,  that  ought  to  be  treated  in  a  plain 
and  familiar  manner,  without  much  ornament,  or  ad- 
drefs  to  the  paflions.  A  freedom  and  eafe  both  of 
thcuj^ht  and  expreffion,  attended  with  an  agreeable 
humour  and  plcafintry,  are  its  peculiar  beau'ies  that 
engage  us.  As  we  f.e  perfors  •  f  fafhion  and  good 
breeding,  though  in  the  plainell  habit,  have  yet  fome- 
thing  in  tiieir  air  and  manner  of  behaviour  that  is 
very  taking  and  am"able.  Somewhat-  of  the  like  na- 
ture attends  this  ftyle.  It  has  its  citEculties,  which 
are  nn  fo  eafily  dilcerned  but  from  experience.  For 
it  requires  no  fmall  flciU  to  treat  a  common  fubjeft  in 
fuch  a  manner  as  to  make  it  entertaining.  The  fewer 
ornaments  it  admits  of,  the  greater  art  is  nccelFary  to 
attain  this  end.  Lofty  fubjects  often  engage  and  cap- 
tivate tlie  mind  by  the  fublimity  of  the  ideas.  And 
the  florid  ftyle  calls  in  all  the  afliiiance  of  language 


and  eloquence.     But  the  plain  fty!-  is  in  a  great  men-  Elocution. 
fu:e  ftri;  pad  of  thofe  advantages  ;  U'ld  lias  little  more  "* — "^ 

to  reco  .;mtnd  it,  than  its  own  native  beauty  and  fitn- 
plicity. 

C H  A p .  VI.     Of  the  MiMe  Style. 

This    we  fti.ilt  treat    in  the  fime   manner  as  we        '^3 
di.i  the   former,  by  confidenng  firft  the  matter,  and 
then  the  latigitag:  pr'per  for  it.  104 

I.     \\\A   a^  tie  fubjcfts  proper  for  this    ftyle  are  T)Kn:i,ldlc 
things  of  weght  and  importance,  which  require  both  "v'*  confi- 
a  g.  avity  and  accur.icy  of  expre.Tion  ;  fo  fine  thoughts ''"  .   "*  '* 
are  it»  diftinguilhing  mark,  as  pliin  thoughts  are  of  [j„,„3„j_ 
the   low  characfler,    and  l"ity  thoughts    of   the  fub- 
lime.       Now  a  fi.ie  thou  ht    may  deferve  that  cha- 
rafter  from  feme  or  ith.-r  of  the  following  proper- 
ties. 

And  the  fiift  property  we  fii  ill  mention  is  gravity 
and  dignity.  Thus  Cicero,  in  a  fpe;ch  to  Caefir,  fays, 
"  It  has  been  often  t.dd  me,  th  it  you  have  fn-q  leiit- 
Iv  fiiid,  yiiu  have  lived  longenoii^h  for  yourielf  I  be- 
lieve it,  if  you  either  lived,  or  w.is  b  in  f  r  your'elf 
only."  N.'thitig  coxild  either  b;  mire  fit  and  proper 
than  this  wis,  when  it  wa>  .'p  'ken  ;  or  at  the  fame 
time  a  fi  ;er  compliment  w^cin  Cs  ,ir.  For  the  civil 
war  wa>  now  over,  aid  the  wln.le  power  of  the  Ro- 
man g.ivernment  in  the  hand"  of  Cacfir;  fo  that  he 
might  venture  to  fay,  he  had  lived  .ing  enough  for 
himfelf,  '.here  being  no  higher  pitch  of  gliry  to  which 
his  ambition  cou  d  a  pire.  But  then  t'ere  were  many 
th'iigs  in  the  ftate  that  war  ted  redreffin'/,  afier  thofe 
times  of  difoider  and  cir.fufion,  whicli  he  had  not 
yet  been  able  to  effedl,  and  of  wh;.-h  Cicero  here  takes 
an  oppoitunity  t^i  remind  him.  We  (hail  produce  an- 
other example  from  Curtias.  Phil-  tas,  one  of  Alex- 
ander's captains,  having  forme  f  a  con'pirary  agaiaft 
him,  was  conviiffed  cf  it,  and  put  to  death.  Amin- 
tas,  who  was  fufiiefted  of  the  lame  crime,  bv  reafon 
of  his  great  Inti'iiacy  with  Pliilotas,  when  he  c-  mes  to 
make  his  defence,  among  other  things  fpeak>  thus  : 
"  I  am.  fo  far  tr<  m  denying  my  intimacy  with  Pnilo- 
tas,  th.it  I  own  I  com  ted  his  friencfh  p.  Do  you 
wonder  that  we  ftiowed  a  regard  to  the  f  n  of  P,irme- 
nio,  whom  you  would  h^ve  to  be  next  to  yourfelf,  gi- 
ving  him  the  preference  to  all  your  o'.her  fr  er.ds  ?  You, 
Sir,  if  I  may  be  allowed  to  fpeak  tlie  truth,  have 
brought  me  into  this  din  -er  For  to  whom  .Ifc  is  it 
owing,  that  thofe  who  endeavrured  to  j  leafe  you,  ad- 
dreffed  them.'elves  to  Phil  'tas?  By  his  lecijmirienda- 
tion  we  have  been  raifed  to  this  ili.ire  of  your  fiiend- 
fhip.  Such  was  hi-  intereft  with  you,  that  we  court- 
ed his  favour,  and  f'eaied  his  difpleafure.  Did  we  not 
all  ii.  a  manner  engage  ourfelves  by  oath,  to  have  the 
iarr.e  friends,  and  th-  fame  enemies,  which  you  had? 
Should  we  h.ave  re:ured  tn  take  this,  whirh  you  as  it 
were  propofed  to  us  ?  Therefore,  i  this  be  a  crime, 
you  have  few  innocent  perf 'Us  about  you  ;  nay,  indeed 
none.  F.r  all  delired  to  be  the  friends  of  P.hihtas  ; 
though  all  could  not  be  fo  who  delired  it.  There- 
fore, if  yi  u  make  no  dft'rence  between  his  friends 
and  accomplices,  neither  ought  you  to  make  any  be- 
tween thofe  v.ho  defired  to  be  his  frien's,  and  thofe 
who  really  were  fo."  Could  any  thing  be  fi.ier  fpoken, 
more  proper,  and  becoming  the  charader  of  a  fol- 
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dier,  thin  this  defence;  efpeclally  to  a  prince  of  fo 
gre;it  and  generous  a  fplrit  as  Alexiinder  ?  There  is 
Ibmetliing  which  appc.irs  hke  this  in  Tacitus  witli  re- 
lation to  the  emperor  Tiberius,  but  falls  vaftly  lliort 
of  it  in  tlie  jullnefs  and  dignity  of  the  fentiment.  Se- 
janus,  his  (;Teat  favourite,  and  p;irtner  in  his  ci irr.es, 
falling  under  his  difjlcafure,  was,  like  Philotas  put 
to  death  for  a  confpiracy.  Now  a  Roman  knight, 
who  apprehended  himfelf  in  dar.ger  on  account  of 
his  frienJIhip  with  Sejanu.-:,  thus  apologizes  for  him- 
felf to  the  emperor,  in  the  manner  of  Amintas :  "  It 
is  not  for  us  ti  cx.jmine  the  merit  of  a  perfon  whom 
you  raife  above  oihers,  nor  your  reafons  for  doing  it. 
The  gods  have  given  you  the  fovereign  power  of  all 
things,  to  us  the  glory  of  obeying.  Let  confpir.icies 
formed  againfl;  the  ftate,  or  the  life  of  the  emperor, 
be  puniflied ;  but  as  to  friendlhips  and  private  re- 
gards, tlie  fame  reafon  tliat  juftifies  you,  Ca;far,  ren- 
ders us  innocent."  The  turn  of  the  expteffionr.  is 
nor  much  different  from  that  in  the  cafe  ot  Amintas ; 
but  the  beauty  of  tlie  thought  is  fpoiled  by  the  flat- 
tery of  complimenting  Tiberius  upon  an  excefs  of 
power,  which  he  employed  to  the  deftruflion  of 
many  excellent  men.  There  is  not  that  impropriety 
in  the  de'encc  of  Amintas,  which  is  equally  hrave  and 
juft. 

Another  property  of  a  fine  thought  is  beauty  and 
eUgance.  It  is  a  fine  compliment  which  Pliny  pays  to 
the  emperor  Trajan,  when  he  fays,  "  It  has  happen- 
ed to  you  al  ne,  that  you  was  father  of  your  country, 
before  you  was  made  fo.  Some  of  the  Roman  em- 
perors had  been  complimented  with  the  title  oi father 
of  their  country,  vfho  little  deferved  it.  But  Trajan 
had  a  long  time  refufed  it,  though  he  was  really  fo, 
both  by  his  good  government,  and  in  the  elleem  of 
liis  fubjeifls,  before  he  thought  fit  to  accept  of  it. 
And  Pliny,  among  other  inltances  of  the  generofity 
of  that  prince,  which  he  mentions  in  the  fame  dif- 
courfe,  fpeaking  of  the  liberty  that  he  gave  the  Ro- 
dmans to  purchafe  eftates  which  had  belonged  to  the 
emper,;rs,  and  the  peaceable  poHeHion  ihey  had  of 
them,  does  it  by  a  turn  of  thought  no  lefs  brautifwl 
than  the  former.  "  Such  (fltys  he)  is  the  prince'^ 
bounty,  fuch  the  fecurity  of  the  times,  that  he  thinks 
us  worthy  to  enjoy  what  has  been  polTeifed  by  em- 
perors; and  we  are  not  afraid  to  be  thougk.t  fo." 
There  is  a  fprighllinefs  in  this  iinagr,  which  gives  it  a 
beauty  ;  as  there  is  likewife  in  the  following  pafiage 
of  tire  fome  difccuife,  where  he  fays  to  Trajan, 
"  Your  life  is  difpleafing  to  you,  if  it  be  not  joined 
with  the  public  flifcty  ;  and  you  fuifer  us  to  willi  you 
nothing  but  what  is  for  the  good  of  tho.'e  who  wiih 
it."  And  of  the  fame  kind  is  that  of  Ciccro  to  Cse- 
far,  when  he  f^ys,  "  You,  Ctcfar,  are  wont  to  for- 
get noihing  but  injuries."  It  is  a  very  handibme,  as 
well  as  jult  reileiftion,  made  by  Tacitus  upon  Galba's 
government,  that,  "  He  feemed  too  great  for  a  pri- 
vate man,  while  he  was  but  a  private  man  ;  iind 
all  would  have  thought  him  woithy  of  the  em- 
pire, h.id  he  never  been  erriptror."  The  beauty  of 
a  th'^ught  may  give  us  delight,  though  the  fujbcifl 
be  forrowful ;  and  tli"  images  cf  th  ngs  in  tnem- 
felves  unplealiint  m.ay  be  fo  refTefentcd  as  to  become 
agreeable.  Sifig.imbis,  tie  mother  of  Daiiu^,  aiter 
the  death  of  her  fon,  had  been   treated  by  Alexander 


with  the  greatell  regard  and  tenderr.cfs,  in  wliofc  i'.Uicutioj. 
power  fhe  then  was.  So  foon  as  (lie  heard  tlierefore  "^~~^ 
that  he  was  dea:!,  flie  grew  weary  of  life,  and  could 
not  bear  to  outlive  liim.  Upon  whicli  (^  Cuitius 
makes  this  fine  refl^flion  :  "  Though  ihe  liad  cou- 
rage  to  furvive  Duilus,  yet  file  was  atliamed  to  out- 
live Alexander." 

The  next  property  of  a  fine  thought  which  we  (lull 
mention,  is  i!el'ic:i:y.  As,  in  the  objeds  of  ourlenfes, 
thofe  things  are  faid  to  be  delicate  wliich  afFefl  us 
gradually  in  a  foft  and  agreeable  manner  ;  fo  a  delicate 
thought  is  that  which  is  not  wh^illy  difcovered  at 
once,  but  by  degrees  opening  and  unfolding  itf^lf  to 
the  mind,  difclofes  more  than  was  at  firft  p'_-rceived. 
Quintilian  feems  to  refer  to  this,  when  he  fays, 
"  Thofe  things  are  grateful  to  the  liearers,  v.liich 
when  they  apprehend,  they  are  delighted  with  their 
own  fagacity  ;  and  pleafe  themfelvcs,  as  though  they 
had  not  heard,  hut  difcovered  them."  Such  tiiouiJ'hts 
are  not  unlike  the  fketchcs  of  fome  pictures,  which 
let  us  into  the  defign  of  the  art'ft,  and  help  us  to  dif- 
cern  more  than  the  lines  themfelves  exprefs.  Of  this 
kind  is  that  of  Sallulf.  «'  h\  the  greated  fortunes 
there  is  the  leaft  liberty."  This  is  not  often  fo  in 
faft,  but  ought  to  be;  both  to  guard  againft  an  abufe 
of  power,  and  to  prevent  the  eifeds  of  a  bad  example 
to  inferiors.  Pliny  fpeaking  of  the  emperor  Trajan's 
entry  into  Rome,  fays,  "  Some  declared,  upon  fee- 
ing you,  they  had  lived  long  enough  ;  others,  that 
now  they  were  more  defirous  to  live."  The  compli- 
ment is  fine  either  way,  fince  both  muft  efteem  the 
fight  of  him  the  greateft  happinefs  in  life  ;  and  in 
that  confiftency  lies  the  delicacy  of  the  thcu2:ht.  It 
was  a  fine  charaifler  given  of  Grotius,  when  very 
ycung,  on  the  account  of  his  furprifing  genius  and 
uncommon  proficiency  in  learning,  that  he  luas  lorn 
a  man:  As  il  nature,  at  his  coming  into  ihe  world, 
had  at  once  furnillied  him  with  thofe  endowments 
which  others  gradually  acquire  by  llndy  and  applici- 
tion. 

The  laft  property  of  a  fine  thought,  v/hich  we  fliall 
take  notice  of,  is  novelty.  Mankind  is  naturally  plea- 
fed  with  new  things ;  and  when  at  the  f  ime  time  they 
are  fet  in  an  agreeable  light,  this  very  much  heightens 
the  pleafure.  Indeed  there  are  few  fubjc-fls,  but  svhat 
have  been  fo  often  confiJered,  that  it  is  not  to  be  es- 
pefted  they  fliould  afford  many  thoughts  entirely  new; 
but  the  fame  thought  fet  in  a  different  light,  or  ap- 
plied to  a  different  occafion,  has  in  fome  decree  a 
claim  of  novelty.  And  even  where  a  thing  hati'i  been 
fo  well  faid  already,  that  it  cannot  eafily  be  mended, 
the  revival  of  a  fine  thought  often  affords  a  pleafure 
and  entertainment  to  the  mind  though  it  can  have  no 
longer  the  claim  of  novelty.  Cicero,  in  bis  treati.e 
ot  an  orator,  among  iever.il  ether  enomiums  which 
hf  there  gives  to  Craffus,  fiys  cf  him,  "  Craiius  al- 
ways excclied  every"  (nhv.T  perfon,  but  that  dar  he  ex- 
celled hijtifelf"  He  means  as  an  orator.  But  elfi- 
whc'c  he  applies  th.-  fame  thought  to  Ci'ar,  upon 
another  acc<'Unt;  and  viith  fome  addition  to  it.  '<  You 
had  (fays  he)  before  conquered  all  other  conquerors  by 
yuurequit)  and  cU-mency,  but  to-day  you  have  con- 
quered y<  urielf ;  yi  u  feeni  to  have  vanqui.nsd. erar 
victiiry  herieU,  therefore  you  alone  are  truly  invin- 
cible."    This  thought,  with  a  little  variatii,n  of  the  ' 
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phrafe,  has  fince  appeared  in  feveral  l.it'.r  writers ;  and 
it  is  now  grriwa  common  to  {xy  or'  a  peri'm,  who  cx- 
ctis  ill  any  w.xy,   upon  his  doing  l);ttcr  th.m  lie  did 
before,  that  hs  has  outdone  him  "elf.      The  like  h:is 
h-aopened  to  another  thought,  which,  vvitli  ;i  hule  al- 
vet'ation,  has  been  vari.iufly  applied.     It  was  faid  by 
Varro,     Tint    if  the    Mufa    ivcre  to  talk  Latin,  tky 
would  tu'.k  like  Plautus.     The  younj^er  P.i:iy,  apply- 
in"  thi5  coniplimsnt  to  a  Iriend  of  his,  fays,  His  let- 
ters  are  fo  Jimh  "written,  that  you  ii'Oi,lJ  tLink  toe  Mu- 
fcs  themfcivjs  talked  Latin.      And    Cicero  tells  us.  It 
was  f lid  of  Xciiophon,  that  the  Mtcfes  tliaiifc'ves  fe-.tfied 
to  /peak    Creek    ivVh  his  -voice.     And  ellewhere  that 
Phil'jophers  fay,  if  Jupiu-r  /peaks   Gnek,  he  viiifl  fpuik 
fiis  Pkito.     The  thought  is  much  die  fame  in  all  the!e 
inftances,  and  has  been  lince  revived  by  fome  modern 
writers. 

II.  We  fhall  now  confider  the  language  proper  for  the 
middle  ftyle.  And  in  general  it  may  be  oblerved,  that 
as  the  proper  fubjefts  of  it  are  things  of  weight  and  im- 
portance, though  not  of  that  exalted  nature  as  wholly  to 
captivate  the  mind  and  divert  it  from  attending  to  the 
diflion ;  fo  all  the  ornaments  of  fpeech,  and  beauties  ot 
eloquence,  have  place  here. 

And  fi:  ft  with  regard  to  elegance,  it  is  rl.iin  thit  a 
different  choice  of  words  makes  a  very  great  diffirencc 
in  the  ftyle,  where  the  fenfs  Is  thifame.  Sometimes 
one  lin^^le  v.-erd  adds  a  grace  and  weight  to  an  expref- 
fion,  which,  if  removed,'the  fenfe  becomes  flat  and  life- 
lefs.  Now  futh  words  as  are  moft  full  and  exprcSive 
fuit  beft  with  his  charafler.  Epithets  alfo,  which  are 
proper  and  well  chofen,  ferve  very  much  t.i  beautify  and 
enliven  it,  as  they  enlarge  the  ideas  of  things,  and  fet 
them  in  a  fuller  light. 

The  moft  accurate  compofition,  in  all  the  parts  of  it, 
has  place  here.  Periods,  the  moft  beautiful  and  har- 
monious, of  a  due  length,  and  wrought  up  with  the 
exa(5t  order,  juft  cadency,  eafy  and  fmooth  connexion 
of  the  words,  and  flowing  numbers,  are  the  genuine 
ornaments,  which  greatly  contribute  to  form  this  cha- 
rafter. 

But  the  principal  diftinflion  of  ftyle  arifes  from  tropes 
and  figures.  By  thefe  it  is  chiefly  animated  and  raifed 
to  its  different  degrees  or  charafters,  as  it  receives  a  lef- 
fer  or  greater  number  of  them  ;  and  thofe  either  more 
mild,  or  ftrong  and  powerful. 

As  to  tropes,  thofe  which  afford  the  moft  lively  and 
pleafmg  ideas,  efpecially  metaphors,  fuit  the  middle 
chaiadler.  It  is  a  pretty  remark,  which  has  been 
made  by  fome  critics  upon  two  verfes  of  Virgil ;  one 
in  his  Eclogues,  and  the  other  in  his  Georgics.  The 
former  of  thefe  works  is  for  the  moft  part  written  in 
the  low  fty'e,  as  the  language  of  fhepherds  ought  to  be; 
but  the  latter  in  the  middle  ftyle ,  fuitable  to  the  na- 
ture of  the  fubjeft,  and  the  perfons  for  whom  it  was 
defigncd,  the  greateft  men  in  Rome  not  thinking  it  be- 
low them  to  entertain  themfelves  with  rural  affairs. 
Now  in  the  Eclogue,  as  fome  copies  read  the  verfe, 
the  fhepherd  complaining  of  the  barrennefs  of  his  land, 
fays, 

Jnftlix  lolium  el  fleriles  nafcunlur  avcns. 

In  Englifh  thus: 

Wild  oats  and  darnel  grow  inftead  of  corn. 
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But  in  the  Georgic,  v.-heru  the  fame  fenfe  is  i:.tendiL.',  El«i.utioB. 
inftead  of  the  pn.ptr  word  ti.ifcuntur,  gro-.u,  the  aa. 
ihor  fubdiiutcs  a  met.iphur,  damiiianlur,  command,  and 
fays 


Iiflix  lo.'iwti  itferiles  domiiiantur  avene. 
That  is  in  Englilli ; 

Where  ctrn  is  fown,  darnel  and  oats  command. 

It  was  fit  and  natural  for  the  flicpherd  to  exprefs  hia 
fenfe  in  the  plaincft  terms  ;  and  it  would  have  been 
wrong  toreprcfcnt  him  going  fo  far  out  of  his  way,  as  to 
fetch  a  metaphor  from  government,  in  talking  upon  his 
own  affairs.  But  in  the  Georgic,  where  the  poet  fpcaks 
in  his  own  perfon,  the  m^tarhor  is  much  more  beai;tiful, 
and  agreeable  to  the  dign  ty  of  t'ae  w.,rk.  This  inftancc 
may  iliovv  in  fume  mcafure  how  the  ftyle  is  hei«;htened 
by  tropes,  and  the  f.ime  thought  maybe  accommodated 
to  thi;  fevcral  characters  of  ftyle  by  the  different  man- 
ner ol  expiTtfioii. 

The  like  may  alfo  be  faidof  figures  either  of  words  or 
fentences,  in  reference  to  this  character;  which  admits 
of  the  fineft  defcriptions,  moft  lively  images,  and  bright- 
eft  figures,  that  feive  either  for  delight,  or  to  influence 
the  paffions  without  tranfport  or  ecftafy,  which  is  the 
property  of  the  fublimc.  Th's  is  indeed  the  proper  f;at 
of  fuch  embellilhnients,  wliich  fupport  and  make  up  a 
principal  part  of  the  middle  or  florid  ftyle.  Having 
treated  largely  upon  thefe  in  feveral  preceding  chap- 
ters, we  {hall  here  only  briefly  mention  fome  of  the  moft; 
confiderable.  ic6 

Dcfcriptium  are  not  only  a  great  ornament  to  a  dif-  Defcrip- 
courle,  but  reprefent  things  in  a  very  lively  and  agree-  t'o"s  orn»- 
able  manner.     In  what  a  beautiful  light  has  Cicero  "J^^^^^^j^ 
placed  the  polite  arts  and  fciences,  when,  defcribing  ^ 
them  from  their  effefts,  he  thus  reprefents  to  us  tlie 
great  advantages,  as  well  as  pleafuie,  which  they  af- 
ford to  the  mind  ?  "  O  her  ftndies  neither  fuit  with 
all  times,  nor  all  ages,  nor  all  places ;  but  thefe  im- 
prove youth,  dehght  old  age,  adorn  profperity,  afford 
a  refuge  and  folace  in  adverfity  ;  pleafe  at  home,  are 
no  hinderance  abroad;  fleep,  travel,  and  retire  with 
us  "     And  they  often  affe<fl  us  very  powerfidly,  when 
they  are  addreffed  to  the  fenfes.     Quintilian  has  paint- 
ed the  calamities    of  a  city  taken  by  ftorm,  in  the 
brighteft  and  ftrongeft  colours,  which  he  reprefents  by 
"  Flames  fpreading  themfelves  over  the  houfes  and 
temples,  the  cracking  of  falling  buildings,  and  a  con- 
fufed  noife  from  a  variety  of  cries  and  fhouts ;  fome 
running  they  know  not  where,  others  in  the  laft  em- 
braces of  their  friends,  the  fhrieks  of  children,  wo- 
men, and  old  men  unhappily  referved  to  fuch  diftrefs ; 
the  plundering  of  all  places  civil  and  facred,  the  hurry 
and  confufion  in  carrying  offthe  booty,  captives  driven 
before  their  viftors,  mothers  endeavouring  to  guard 
their  infants,  and  quarels  among  the  conquerors  where 
the  plunder  is  largeft."      This  feems  to  be  a  very 
natural,  as  well  as  moving,  image  offo  dreadful  a  cala- 
mity, ic? 

Profopopola  is  another  very  ftrong  and  beautiful  fi-  Profopo- 
gure,  very  proper  for  this  char.ifler.     Seneca  has  a  poia  well 
fine  inftance  of  it  in   his   Confolatory  letter  to  Mania,  ^^^^ ^^^°_ 
upon  the  death  of  hei  fon.     After  many  arguments  ^^ncr. 
he  bad  made  ufe  of  to  alleviate  her  grief,  he  at  laft 
introduces  her  father,  Cremutius  Ccrdus,  astliusad- 
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fjlhcr  (fiiys  l.c)  from 
the  cekUIa!  regions,  Ij  e;ik:nj;  to  you  in  ilii'>  manner : 
Daughter,  why  Jo  you  fn  long  indulge  your  grief?  why 
are  you  I'o  ignorant,  us  to  think  it  unhappy  tor  your 
fon,  that,  weary  of  hfo,  he  has  withdrawn  himfeif  to 
liisancadori  ?  V\.re  yi'U  not  feniihlc  what  difordcrs  for- 
tune occafic;ns  everywlieie?  and  that  ihe  is  kindeil  to 
tiiofe  who  have  lealt  C">rc:rn  with  her?  Need  I  men- 
tion to  you  princes  ivlio  have  been  extiemely  happy, 
had  a  nuive  timely 'deaih  fecured  them  fr^  m  impend- 
ing evils  ?  or  Roman  generals,  who  wanted  nothing 
to  confummate  their  glory,  hut  that  they  lived  too 
long  ?  Why  then  is  he  bewailed  longeft  in  our  family 
who  died  inoft  happily  ?  There  is  nothin;r,  as  you 
imagine,  delirable  among  you,  n -thing  great,  nothing 
niJile  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  all  things  are  moan,  full 
of  trouble  and  aniiety,  and  partake  very  l;ttle  tf  the 
light  which  we  enjoy."  This  advice  was  very  fuit- 
able  for  a  philoropher;  and  he  feems  to  have  chofen 
this  way  of  introducing  it,  to  enforce  the  argument 
drawn  from  ihe  happinefs  of  good  men  in  a  iuture 
ftate,  from  the  teftimmy  of  a  perfon  who  was  actually 
ij,8  in  the  poifelhon  of  it. 
S'lniiitudes  Sinuliiuchs  and  comparlfons  are  another  great  orna- 
both  criia-  ment  of  this  Ityle,  and  ofteneft  found  here.  Nothing 
mental  and  j.^^  ^,g  gpg^  i\\at\  the  cf  mnarifon  between  thofe  two 
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Chap.  VII.     Of  the  Suhllm;  Style. 


Thb  fu'iltme  is  the  moil  noble,  as  well  a! 
difficult,  part  of  an  orator's  province.  It  ii 
cip.iUy   v;hi' 


frequent 
here. 


great  orators,  DemoUhencs  and  Cicero,  made  by 
Qiiintilian,  when  he  fiiys,  "  Demollhenes  and  Cicero 
differ  in  their  elocution  ;  one  is  more  clofe,  and  the 
other  more  copious ;  the  former  concludes  more  con- 
cifely,  and  the  latter  takes  a  larger  compafs  ;  the  one 
always  with  pungency,  and  the  other  generally  with 
weight ;  one  can  have  nothing  taken  from  him,  and 
the  otlier  nothing  added  to  him  ;  the  latter  has  more 
of  art,  and  the  former  more  of  nature.  But  this  muft 
be  allowed  to  Demofthenes,  that  he  made  Cicero  in  a 
great  meafure  what  he  was.    For  as  Tully  gave  himfclf    miliar  to  his  thoughts,  will  not  often  be  at  a  lofs  how 
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t)iiiprin-^"^y|]«jj. 
h  Cicero  requires   in  his  perfcrt  orator,    '.'     '    'r 
vifhom  he  could  not  delcribe  m  words,  but  only  con-a„  „rjtor's 
coive  of  in  his  mind.     And  indeed,  the  nobleft  genius  i.mvnirc  I3 
and  greateft  art  are  both  reciuiihe  to  form  this  cha- '''=  f"''''"'* 
rU'fter.     For  where  natui'e  has  been  moft  liberal  in  fur- 
nifliing   the  mind  with  lofty  thoughts,  bright  images, 
and  ifrong   expreffions ;  yet  without  the  affiitancc  of 
art  tlicre  will  fometinies  be  found  a  mixture  of  what 
is  low,  improper,  or  mifplaced.     And  a  great  genius, 
like  a  too  rich  foil,  mull  produce   flowers  and  weeds 
promif.uoufly,  without   cultivation.     But  the  jullcii 
piopriety,  jonied  with  the  greatell  ftrength  and  higheft 
elevation   of  thought,  are   required  to   complete  the 
true  fublime.     Art  therefore  is  neccH.iry  to  rer^ulate 
and  pcr»'ei5l  the  tafte  of  thofe  who  are  defirous  to  excel 
in  this  charafter. 

In  explaining  the  nature  and  pr^'perties  of  this  cha- 
radcr,  we  fh.dl,  as  in  the  two  former,  confider  tiril  the 
thoughts,  and  then  the  language;  in  each  of  which  it  is 
dilbnguilhed  from  them. 

§  I .      Stiblime,  as  it  relates  '.0  Thoughts. 

Lofty  and  grand  fentiments  are  the  bafis  and  foun-  .SuHlinnty 
dation  of  the  true  fublime.     Longinus  therefore  ad- as  it  rcUte* 
vifes  thofe  who  afpire  at  this  excellence,  to  accuilom '"'-o".;''" 
themfelves  to  think  upon  the  nobleft  fnbjefls.     A  mind 
that  always  dwells  upon  low  and  common  fubjeils, 
can  never  raife  itfelf  fufficiently  to  reprefent    things 
great  and  magnificent  in  their  full  extent  and  proper 
light.     But  he  who   inures   himfelf  to    conceive  the 
higheft  and  moft  exalted  ideas,  and  renders  them  fa- 


wholly  to  an  imitation  of  the  Greeks,  he  ieeins  to  me 
to  have  expreffed  the  force  of  Demofthenes,  the  fluen- 
cy of  Plato,  and  the  pleafantry  of  Ifocrates."  Simili- 
tudes, taken  from  natural  things,  ferve  very  much  to 
enliven  the  ftyle,  and  give  it  a  cheerfulnefs  ;  which  is 
a  thing  fo  corijmon  and  well  known,  that  we  need  not 
ftay  to  give  any  inftances  of  it. 

Antithejss,  or  oppofition,  both  in  the  words  and 
fenfe,  has  often  the  like  beautiful  efTefl.  There  is  an 
fine  effca.  agreeable  contraft  in  that  palfage  of  Seneca  :  "  Csfar 
does  not  allow  himfelf  many  things,  becaufe  he  can 
do  all  things :  his  watching  defends  all  others  fleep, 
his  labour  their  quiet,  his  induftry  their  pleafure,  his 
bufmefs  their  eafe  ;  fince  he  has  governed  the  world, 
he  has  deprived  himfelf  of  it."     Had  he  faid  no  more 
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Antithefis 
has  alfo  a 


to  exprefs  them  ;  for  where  proper  words  are  wanting, 
by  metaphors  and  images  taken  from  other  things  he 
will  be  able  to  convey  them  in  a  juft  and  adequate 
manner.  \Vliat  is  more  common  than  for  two  perfons 
to  conceive  very  differently  of  the  fame  thing  from  the 
different  manner  of  thinking  to  which  they  have  been 
accuftomed  ?  After  the  great  battle  in  Cilicia,  between 
Alexander  and  Darius,  in  which  the  Litter  was  routed, 
he  fent  amballadors  to  Alexander  with  propofals  of 
peace,  offering  him  half  his  kingdom  with  his  daugh- 
ter in  marriage.  Parmenio,  one  of  Alexander's  chief 
captains,  fiiys  to  him  upon  this  occafion,  "  For  my 
part,  was  I  Alexander,  I  would  accept  of  thefe  con- 
ditions." And  fo  would  1  (replies  that  afpiring  mo- 
narch), was  I  Parmenio."     The  half  of  fo  vaft  a  king- 


than  only  in  general,  that  Ciefar  does  not  aikiu  himfclf  dom  at  prefent,  and  a  right  of  fucceflion  to  the  whole 


many  things,  btxaife  he  can  do  all  things,  it  might  have 
paffed  for  a  fine  thought ;  but,  by  add  ng  fo  many  par- 
ticulars, all  in  the  flime  form  of  expreffion,  and  be- 
ginning each  member  with  the  fame  word,  he  has  both 
enlarged  the  idea,  and  beautified  the  antithefis,  by  a 
bright  verbal  figure. 

Thefe,  and  fuch  like  florid  figures,  are  fometimes 
found  in  hiftorians,  but  oftener  in  orators  ;  and  in- 
deed this  middle  character,  in  the  whole  of  it,  is 
beft  accommodated  to  the  fubjefls  of  hiftory  and  ora- 
tory. 


by  marriage,  was  the  higheft  amblti..n  to  which  the 
tJioughts  ot  Parmenio  could  rife.  But  Alexander  had 
vaftly  higher  views ;  he  aimed  at  nothing  lefs  than  uni- 
veiiiil  monarchy  ;  and  therefore  fuch  a  propofal  feeme  J 
much  beneath  his  regard.  Noble  and  lofty  thoughts 
are  principally  thofe  which  either  relate  to  divin;  ob- 
jefts,  or  fnch  things  as  among  men  are  generally 
efteemed  the  greateft  and  moft  illuftri'Us. 

Of  the  former  fort  is  that  of  H'imer,  wh:n  defcri- 
bing  thegoddefs  difcord,  he  fay^,  that  I'he 

Walks  on  the  ground,  and  hides  her  head  in  clouds. 

Thi& 
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•  See  E- 

C.ERljl. 


tlocutlon.  This  rtretch  of  thnight,  fays  Longimis,  as  great  as 
""  "  the  dift.ince  between  heaven  and  earth,  does  not  mnre 
jeprel'ent  the  flature  of  the  goddef;,  thin  ihe  meafure 
of  the  poet's  f;enius  and  capacity.  But  fuch  im.igis, 
liowever  beautiful  in  poetry,  are  not  fo  proper  for  an 
orator,  vvliofe  bufmefs  it  is  to  make  ch  .ice  of  thofe 
which  are  fuittd  to  the  nature  of  things  and  the  com- 
mon reafon  of  mankind.  When  Numa  the  fecond 
kingof  R'>nie  was  fettled  in  his  government,  and  at 
peace  with  his  neighbours,  in  order  to  foften  the  lierce 
and  martial  temper  of  his  fubjefls,  who  have  been  al- 
ways accuflomed  to  wars  during  tlie  rei  ;n  of  his  pre- 
deceffor  Romulus,  he  endeavoured  to  imprefs  their 
minds  with  an  awe  of  the  Deity  ;  and  for  that  e.id  in- 
troduced a  number  of  religious  ceremonies,  which  he 
pretended  to  have  received  from  the  goddefs  Egeria*. 
This  muft  be  eftcemcd  an  artful  piece  of  policy  at 
that  time.  But  that  fentiment  is  far  more  juft  and 
noble,  with  which  Cicero  endeavours  to  intpire  the 
members  of  a  community,  in  his  treatife  Of  Laws, 
when  he  ftvs,  that  "  Citizens  ought  frrll  to  be  per- 
fuaded,  that  all  things  are  under  the  rule  and  govern- 
ment of  the  gods  ;  that  every  affair  is  direifled  by 
their  wifdom  and  power ;  that  the  highefl  regard  is 
due  to  them  from  men,  fuicc  they  <  bferve  every  one's 
conduifl,  how  he  a(5i:s  and  behaves  himfelf,  and  with 
what  temper  and  devotion  he  wordiips  them  ;  and 
that  they  make  a  difference  between  the  pious  and 
impious."  Perfons  under  the  influence  of  fuch  a  per- 
fuafion,  could  not  fail  of  behaving  well  in  fociety. 
And  what  he  fays  to  Cacfar  is  no  lefs  in  this  ftyle, 
when,  interceding  for  Ligarius,  he  tells  him,  that 
"  men  in  nothing  approach  nearer  to  deity,  than  in 
giving  life  to  men."  And  Velleius  Paterciilus,  fpeak- 
ing  of  Cato,  jives  him  this  fublime  characfler,  "  That 
he  was  more  like  the  gods  than  men  ;  who  never  did  a 
good  thing,  that  he  might  feem  to  do  it." 

The  other  kind  of  1;  fty  thoughts  mentioned  above, 
are  thofe  which  relate  to  power,  wifdom,  courage,  be- 
neficence, and  fuch  other  things  as  are  of  "the  higheft 
ellcem  am"ng  mankind.  "  Your  fortune  (fays  Tully 
to  Casfar)  has  nothing  greater  than  a  power,  nor  yrur 
nature  than  a  will,  to  fave  many  "  He  fubjoins  this 
compliment  to  what  we  juft  now  cited  from  him  ;  and 
applies  that  to  Casfar,  which  was  before  only  exprelfed 
in  general,  leaving  him  to  draw  the  inference  of  his 
iimilitude  to  deity  from  the  clemency  of  h's  nature. 
And  eh'ewhere,  as  in  a  fort  of  tranfport  for  his  fucccfs 
in  defeating  the  confpiracv  of  Catiline,  he  thus  be- 
i'peaks  the  Roman  fenate  :  "  You  have  always  decreed 
j)ublic  thanks  to  others  fur  their  good  goverr.ment  of 
tlie  Rate,  but  to  me  al!>iie  for  its  prcfe:  vation.  Let 
tl'.at  Scipio  fliine,  by  whofe  conduft  and  v.ilour  Hanni- 
bal was  forced  to  leave  Italy,  and  retire  to  Africa; 
let  the  other  Scipio  be  greatly  h.-noured,  who  dellroy- 
ed  Carthage  and  Numantia,  two  cities  the  moll  din- 
gerous  to  this  e;npire  ;  let  Lucius  Pau'us  be  in  high 
citeem,  whofe  triumphal  chariot  was  adorned  with 
Perfe-,  once  a  moil  poweiRil  and  noble  prince;  let 
Marius  be  in  eternal  honour,  who  twice  delivered  It.tly 
from  an  invafion  and  the  dread  of  fervitu  ie  ;  let  Pom- 
pey's  name  excel  all  thcfe,  whofe  aftions  and  virtues 
arc  terminated  by  no  other  bounds  but  the  ci^airfe  of 
the  fun  : — yet,  among  all  iheir  praifes,  there  will  ftill 


fume  place  be  left  for  my  glory;  unlefs  indeed  it  be  Hlotution. 
a  greater  thing  to  open  (or  us  new  provinces  to  which  " 
we  may  ref ort,  than  to  fecure  a  place  for  our  vido- 
rious  generals  to  return  in  triamph."  And  Veileius 
Palerculus,  as  if  he  thought  m  encomium  too  high 
for  this  great  orator,  laments  his  unhappy  fate  in  tliefe 
lofty  drains,  addreffed  to  M.  Antony,  by  whofe  order 
he  was  put  to  death  :  "  You  have  taken  from  Cicero 
old  age,  and  a  life  more  m'ferable  than  death  under 
your  government ;  but  liis  fame,  and  the  glory  of  his 
aftions  and  words,  you  have  been  fo  far  from  deftroy- 
ing,  that  you  have  incrcafed  them.  He  lives,  and 
will  live  in  the  memory  of  all  ages ;  and  while  this 
fyftem  of  nature,  however  conllitulcd,  (hall  remain 
(which  fcarce  any  Roman  but  hirr.felf  conceived  in 
his  mind,  comprehended  by  his  genius,  and  illuftrated 
with  his  eloquence),  th;  prai("e  of  Cicero  fliall  accom- 
pany it ;  and  all  pollerity,  while  it  admires  his  wri- 
tings againft  you,  will  curfe  your  treatment  of  him  ; 
and  fooner  fliall  mankind  be  loft  to  the  world  than 
his  name."     It  was  a  noble  reply  of  Porus  the  Indian 
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when,    after  his    defeat  by    Alexander,    b; 
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brought  be'ore  him,  and  aflced,  Iio'iv  he  exfcBeil  to  be 
trcit:d?  he  anfwered,  LiJ:e ak'ing.  And  Valciius  Ma- 
ximui;,  fpcaking  of  Ponipey's  treatment  of  Tigranes 
king  of  Armenia  after  he  had  v.anquilhed  him,  expredcs 
it  in  a  manner  fuited  to  the  dignity  and  beneficence  of 
the  a(5l:on,  when  he  fays,  "  He  reftored  him  to  his 
iormer  fortune,  efteeming  it  as  glorious  to  make  kings 
as  to  conquer  them." 

But  the  true  fublime  is  confiftent  with  the  greateft 
plainnefs  and  fimplicity  of  expreftion.  And,  gene- 
rally fpeaking,  the  mnre  plain  and  natural  il;e  images 
appear,  the  more  they  furprife  us.  H"V7  fuccincf, 
and  yet  how  majeilic,  is  that  expreffion  of  Caefar  upon 
liis  victory  over  Pharnaces  ?  /  came,  J  fazv,  I  conquered. 
But  there  cannot  be  a  greater  or  more  beautiful  ex- 
ample of  this,  than  what  Longinus  has  taken  notice  of 
from  M  fes.  "  The  ligiflator  of  the  Jews  (fays  he), 
no  ordinary  perfon,  having  a  juft  ni-tion  of  the  power 
and  majefty  of  the  Deity,  has  expiell'ed  it  in  the  be- 
ginning of  his  laws  in  the  following  words:  And  God 
/aid — what  ?  Let  there  bs  light ;  and  there  -was  light. 
Let  the  earth  be  made ;  and  it  luas  made."  This  in- 
ftance  from  the  divine  writer,  and  the  charadler  here 
given  of  him  by  that  excellent  critic,  is  the  more  re- 
markable, as  he  was  himfelf  a  Pagan.  And  certai.ily 
no  laboured  defcription  could  raife  in  the  n;ind  an 
higher  conception  of  the  infinite  power  of  the  Deity, 
than  this  plain  and  fhort  narrati  m.  To  comm.ind  na- 
tute  itfclf  into  being  by  a  word,  reprefents  it  at  once 
altogether  boundlefs  and  unlimited. 

It  fometimes  very  much  contributes  to  hei^;hten  the 
image  of  a  thing,  when  it  is  cvpreifed  in  fo  undeter- 
mined a  manner,  as  to  leave  the  mind  in  fufpenfe 
what  bounds  to  fix  to  the  thought.  Of  ihis  kind  is 
that  of  Cicero,  when  he  firft  raifes  an  ojiiflion  againft 
the  necelllty  of  an  acquaintance  with  polite  literature 
in  order  to  form  a  great  man,  and  then  aniwers  it. 
The  ohjcvfllon  is  founded  upon  the  examples  of  feveral 
great  and  excellent  perfons  among  the  Romans,  who 
had  rpiJiid  themfelves  to  the  higheft  pitch  of  honour 
and  dignity,  and  been  very  fervice;:b'.e  to  their  coun- 

wi.ht^ut  the  advan- 
tar.c 


try,  by  the  help  of  a  good  genius 
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Elocution,   ta-'fi  of  much  leurning.     Inrej  ly  to  wliicb,  lie  allows, 
'  tli.it,  vvboie  theft  are  not  uui'i;J,  iiiture  or  genius  is  of 

itielf  much  preferabk-,  and  wW  carry  a  pevl,.n  further 
in  the  purfuit  of  great  and  noble  delign  ,  than  learning 
without  a  geniu?,;  bat  that  both  are  necellary  to  com- 
plete anJ  perfcift  .i  truly  great  man.  But  we  Ih.ill  give 
what  he  fiys  himlelf  on  ihis  head,  by  which  rhat  pro- 
perty of  a  fiibllme  thought  we  .ire  now  end'  avouring  to 
explain,  will  appear  fr  m  his  manner  ot  exprcfliim  : 
"  I  atknowle.lge  (i'df^  he)  that  many  perfors  fan  ex- 
alted mind  and  virtue  h  ive,  iiom  a  divine  temper, 
without  in(bu(£ll';n,  b.-come  moderate  and  rave  ; 
and  I  add  likewi.'e,  '.Lat  na;ure,  without  the  .ifil'lance 
of  learnini;;,  has  frequenlly  iiiorj  contributed  ti'  honour 
and  virtue,  tiran  L-arniiig-  whi:re  a  genius  has  been 
wanting:  But  yet  I  mult  fay,  that  where  the  direc- 
tion and  improvement  if  karning  is  added  to  a  gre.i' 
and  exrellent  genius,  it  is  wont  to  produce  ff^mething 
admirable  and  fngular,  v.,hich  I  know  not  h'iw  to  def- 
cribe."  He  knew  very  well,  that  bv  leaving  the  minds 
of  his  hearers  thus  in  fufpeiife,  they  would  :o:mto 
tliemfelves  high,-r  concej-tirns  <'t  vh.at  he  intended, 
thifn  from  any  idea  he  could  convey  to  them  in  words. 
We  may  add  to  this  anothei  exarnole  <n  m  ihe  fame 
great  oritor,  where  he  fays,  "  Truly  if  the  mind  had 
no  views  to  pofterity,  and  all  its  th  u^hts  were  termi- 
nated by  thofe  bounds  in  wh.ich  the  fpace  of  lite  is  con- 
fined, it  would  neither  fatig  le  itfelf  with  fo  great  la- 
bours, nor  be  difquieted  with  fo  many  cares  and 
watchings,  nor  fo  often  expofe  itfelf  to  death.  But 
there  is  a  certain  active  principle  in  every  good  man, 
which  conftantly  excites  his  mind  by  motives  of  glory; 
and  reminds  him,  that  the  remembrance  ot  his  name  is 
not  to  end  with  his  life,  but  extend  itfelf  to  all  pofleii- 
ty."  Of  the  like  nature  is  that  of  Milton,  when  he 
defcribes  Satan  as  flying  from  hell  in  qucft  of  (<ur  earth, 
then  newly  formed.  For,  having  repreiented  th.it  his 
win^s  failed  him  in  the  vail  vacuity,  he  thus  defcribes 
his  fall: 

Down  he  drops 
Ten  thoufand  fathom  deep  ;  and  to  this  liour 
Down  had  been  falling,  had  not  by  iil  chance 
The  (Irong  rebuff  of  iiime  tumultuous  cloud, 
Inftincl  with  fire  and  nitre,  hunied  him 
As  many  miles  ah  f:. 

Thofe  words,  by  uhich  his  fall  is  expieffed, 

And  to  this  hour 
Down  had  been  falling, 

leave  the  mind  in  fufpenfe,  and  unable  to  fix  any 
bound  to  the  vacuity;  and  by  that  means  raife  a 
greater  and  more  lurprifmg  idea  of  its  fpace  than  any 
direct  exprelfun  co'ild  have  done.  This  image  is  very 
beautiful  wlieie  it  (laads;  but  f  >  much  ■  ut  of  the  com- 
m..n  way  ot  thinking,  as  to  I'uit  better  wich  an  epic 
poem  than  the  dd'coarfe  of  an  orator. 

§  2.   Ti'.e  SubHine,  'with  regard  to  Language. 

Hi  What  we  have  to  oifer  upon  this  fub^e>ft  will  come 

.Sublimity    under  the  three  heads  of  E egance,    Cowpjit'.o/i,   and 
Dignity;    which    comprehend    all    the    i:ioperties  of 
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ftyle. 

I.  Elegance.     Thofe  words  and  expreffions  chiefly 
contribute  to  form  the  fublime,  which  are  mod  fono- 


rous,  and  have  the  greateft  fpk-ndi)r,  fmce,  and  dignity.  Elocution- 
And  they  arc  pii,;cip.illy  fuch  as  thcfe.     Long  words,  ^ 

when  equally  expreliive,  are  rather  to  be  choien  tli.m 
Ib'irt  ones,  and  efj  ecially  monofyllables.  So  to  con- 
quer or  vanquifh  an  enemy,  carries  in  it  a  fu'ler  and 
more  grand  found,  thin  to  beat  an  enemy.  For  which 
reafon,  likewifi,  compound  words  are  often  preferable 
to  fimplj  ones.  So,  if  we  fay,  Cxfar''s  army,  lulien  he 
ivas  pr.fent,  zuas  a''ui,:ys  inv'in  ib  e ;  this  manner  <fex- 
prelli  ■  has  more  of  fublim'ty  in  ir,  than  llnuld  we 
iay,  Ciefr's  a:  my,  when  he  was  pri-fi.nl,  could  mvir  be 
conquered.  But  the  anciev.t  languages  have  much  the 
adv.uuage  of  our's  in  botii  thefe  refpeSs  ;  for  their 
words  are  ge;;crally  longer,  and  they  are  abundantly 
more  happy  in  their  compofitions.  The  ufe  of  proper 
epithets  does  alfo  in  a  particuLir  manner  contribute  to 
this  cliaraifter.  For  as  they  denote  the  qualities  and 
modes  of  things,  they  are  as  it  w;re  fliort  defcriptions ; 
1  ■  that  bein  J  joined  to  their  fubjedl'-,  they  often  gre:Uly 
enlarge  and  iicighten  their  image.  Thus  when  the 
character  of  divine  poet  is  given  to  Homer  or  Virgil, 
or  prince  nf  orators  to  Demofthenes  or  Cicero;  it  c-  n- 
veys  to  the  mind  a  m  ire  fublime  idea  of  them,  than 
the  bare  mention  of  their  name. 

II.  Coinp-Jition  :  The  force  of  which,  as  Longiiius 
obferves,  is  to  great,  that  fometimes  it  creates  a  kind 
ot  fublime  where  the  thoughts  themfelves  are  but 
mean,  and  gives  a  certain  appearance  of  grandeur  ta 
that  which  otherwife  would  feem  but  common.  But 
compofition  coiifiits  of  fevcral  parts  ;  the  firil  of  which, 
in  the  order  we  have  hitherto  conlidered  them,  \s period. 
And  here  the  cafe  is  much  the  fame  as  with  animal 
bodies,  which  owe  their  chief  excellency  to  the  union 
and  jull  proportion  ot  their  part-.  The  feveral  mem- 
bers, when  leparate  irom  each  other,  l;)fe  b'-th  that 
beauty  and  force,  which  they  have  \<  hen  joined  toge- 
ther in  a  complete  body.  In  like  manner,  fublimity 
arifes  from  the  feveral  parts  of  a  period  fo  connecfted, 
as  10  give  force,  as  well  as  beaaty,  to  the  whole. 
The  periods  therefiire  in  this  characfter  fhould  be  of  a 
proper  length.  If  they  are  too  ihort,  they  fife  their 
jull  weight  and  grandeur,  and  are  go.ie  almoll  be;  ore 
they  reach  the  ear  ;  as  on  the  contrary,  when  they 
are  too  prolix,  ihey  become  heavy  and  unwieldy,  and 
by  that  means  lofe  their  fjrce.  IJut  mrore  efpecially, 
nothing  fuperfluous  ought  to  be  admitted,  which  very 
much  enervates  the  force  of  a  fentence.  We  fhall  ex- 
emplify this  in  a  paffage  from  Herodotus,  where  he 
is  giv:ng  an  account  of  the  fimous  battle  at  Ther- 
mopyiie  between  the  Perfians  and  Lacedemonians, 
"  Dicneces  (fays  he)  the  Spartan,  being  told  by 
a  Trachinian,  before  the  engagement  with  the  Mcdes, 
tlut  when  the  barbarians  came  to  flio'it  their  arrows, 
they  would  fly  fo  thick  as  to  obfcure  the  light  of  the 
fun  ;  he  was  fo  far  from  being  teriified  at  this,  that 
dcfpifing  their  number,  he  replied,  he  "  was  pleafed 
with  what  his  friend  told  him,  fmce  if  ihe  fun  was  ob- 
fcured,  they  lliould  fight  in  the  fhade,  and  not  in  the 
fun."  The  fenfe  here  is  great  and  noble,  but  the 
fublimity  ot  expreffion  is  fpoiled  in  a  great  meafure  by 
thofe  lall  word.-.,  and  n't  in  the  fun,  wh;ch  are  wholly 
fuperfhuius.  Ciceio  was  fenfible  of  this,  ,ind  therefoie 
he  omits  that  member  in  relating  the  f  ime  ftory,  and 
fays  onl\,  "A  Spartan,  hearing  that  one  of  the 
Perfians  fhould  fay  in  an  infulting  manner,  th.it  when 

they 
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hlociition.  they  came  to  engage,  they  fhoulJ  not  be  ab'.e  to  fee 
'  "  the  fun,  for  tlie  multitude  of  their  daits  and  arrows, 
rei'lie';,  Tlien  we  fhall  figlit  in  the  fiiude,"  By  flop, 
ping  here,  lie  gives  llie  fentcnce  mucli  more  life  and 
tnipli;ir»s.  The  next  thing  to  be  conlidered  in  coni- 
pofition,  is  the  order  and  difpofition  of  the  feveral 
words  and  members  of  a  fentence.  The  different 
pliicing  of  but  one  or  two  words  will  fometimes 
whtlly  ileftroy  the  grandeur  of  <t  fentence,  and  make 
it  extremely  (lat.  "This  public  act  (fays  Demoft- 
hents)  difpelled  the  danger  which  at  that  time,  like 
a  cloud,  hung  over  the  city."  Let  us  vary  the  order  a 
little,  and  read  it  thus  :  "  This  public  adl  difpelled 
the  danger,  which  like  a  cloud  hung  over  the  city  at 
tliat  time."  What  a  dilferent  turn  does  the  expreffion 
receive  for  the  worfe!  The  fpiril  and  majefty  of  it  are 
entirely  loft.  And  in  placing  the  feveral  parts  of 
members,  they  ought  to  be  fo  difpoicd,  that  what  is 
mod  weighty  and  important  iliould  ftand  laft.  So 
'I'ully  fays  of  Catiline,  "  We  ought  to  return  thanks 
to  heaven,  that  we  have  fo  often  efcaped  fo  odious, 
fo  frightful,  fo  dangerous  a  plague  of  the  date."  A 
thing  may  be  odious  and  frightful,  and  yet  not  dan- 
gerous ;  therefore  he  puts  this  in  the  laft  place,  to 
give  it  the  greater  force,  and  make  the  deeper  im- 
preffion.  Another  thing  to  be  attended  to  in  com- 
pofition,  is  the  connedicn  of  the  words  with  regard 
to  the  found  ;  that  the  pronunciation,  in  pafllng  from 
one  to  another,  may  be  moft  agreeable  to  the  ear, 
and  beft  fuited  to  the  nature  of  the  fubjecl.  And  as 
this  is  generally  fomething  grand  and  magnificent ;  fuch 
a  contexture  of  them  as  will  give  the  greateft  force 
and  energy  to  the  expreffion  is  moft  proper  for  the 
fnblimc.  Soft  and  languid  founds  are  very  unfuitable 
to  this  character.  They  fc  othe  and  pleafe  the  ear  ;  but 
lather  fink  and  deprefs  the  mind,  than  excite  it  to 
tilings  great  aud  noble.  In  this  refped,  therefore, 
our  tongue,  by  its  multitude  of  confonants,  is  more 
fuitable  for  fubhme  difcourfes  than  fome  ether  modern 
languages,  which  abound  with  vowels. 
115  III.  The  laft  head  to  be  confidered,  is  the  proper 

ufe  of  tri'pas  and  figures;  which  is  here  fo  neceifary, 
that  the  title  of  dignity  feems  to  have  been  given  to 
this  part  of  elocutiwr,  from  the  affiftance  it  more 
efpecially  affords  to  this  character.  For  if,  as  has 
been  obfcrveJ  f;om  Lnnginus,  compofuions  will  fome- 
t  mes  create  a  fort  of  fublirraty  ;  this  much  ofterer 
happens  from  the  force  and  efficacy  ot  fome  lively 
tropes  and  ftiong  fipures. 

And  as  to  trope!,  blight  metaphors  arc  peculiarly 
fuited  to  raife  and  animate  the  ft)  le.  This  is  mani- 
feit  frcjn  the  nature  of  them,  as  tliey  conlift  of  con- 
traited  fimilies,  reduced  to  a  fingle  word  ;  which,  if 
taken  from  things  lofty  and  grand,  muft  of  confe- 
quence  give  a  fubliraity  to  the  ftyle.  What  can  iiig- 
gcft  to  us  a  greater  idea  of  the  valoirr  of  Ajax,  than 
Homer's  calling  him  ihe  luliucrk  of  lie  Greeks;  or 
of  the  Scipios,  than  wlien  they  are  llyled  by  Virgil, 
ihe  tivo  thimdcrhvlts  of  nuar.  A  number  of  th.i.ft,  well 
chnfen,  cor.tiibute  no  lefs  to  the  granc'eiir  than  to  tl")e 
beauty  of  difcoutfe.  Hyperbole  fometiires  gives  the 
i'ame  lorce  to  an  expreffion,  tf  cautioufly  ufeJ,  and  f.t 
as  net  to  exceed  all  appearance  of  truth.  But  the 
chief  ufe  of  it  i^,  where  proper  words  will  not  exprefs 
the  juft  idea  of  die  thi;:g  defigned  10  be  ctir.veyed  ; 
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choice.  Of  this  nature  is  that  of  Herodotus,  when  "  ~~^  ' 
fpeaking  of  the  Lacedemonians  at  Thermopylae,  he 
fays,  "  They  delended  themfclves  with  the  fwords 
they  had  left,  and  cv:n  with  their  hands  and  teeth, 
till  the  barbarians  buried  them  under  their  arrows." 
It  cannot  be  fiippofed  ftiidtly  true,  that  fo  many 
arrows  were  tiirown  at  them  as  to  bury  tliem  ;  but 
having  in  the  former  part  of  the  fentence  reprefented 
tlio'r  refolute  defence  in  the  ftrongeft  terms,  by  fiiying, 
that,  naked  and  without  arms,  they  engau'ed  armed 
men  with  their  hands  and  teeth,  the  following  hyper- 
bole fsems  not  unnatural,  and  to  intimate  nnthinc 
more  than  what  was  neceifary  to  quell  fuch  obftinate 
refolution  and  courage. 

As  to  Ji^urcs,  whether  verbal  or  thofe  which  con- 
fift  in  the  fenfe,  the  nature  of  this  character  will  eafily 
direft  to  fuch  as  are  moft  proper.  But  with  refpefl 
to  the  latter,  poets  take  greater  liberties  in  the  ule  of 
them  than  would  be  allowed  in  an  orator.  As  their 
images  are  often  formed  for  pleafure  and  delight,  fo 
they  carry  in  them  m^a-e  of  rapture  and  tranfport. 
But  the  orator's  ufe  of  them  being  to  fe'i  things  in  a 
ftronger  and  clearer  fight,  they  are  more  fedate  and 
moderate.  Befides,  an  orator  fcarce  ever  has  occafioa 
for  fuch  fiiflitious  images  as  we  often  meet  with  in 
poetry;  though  his  ought  to  appear  as  natural,  and 
its  painting  as  flrong  and  lively.  We  fhall  juft  men- 
tion fome  of  the  chief  of  thofe  figures  which  I'eem  belt 
fuited  tor  this  purpofe  ;  though  tb.ey  are  n^j  lefs  fuited 
to  the  middle  ftyle,  as  has  been  fnown  already,  when 
taken  from  fubjects  of  an  inferior  nature. 

I.  Defcripthn.  Of  tliis  Jiiftin  gives  us  a  fine  ii".- 
ftance,  in  a  fpeech  of  King  Philip  the  fifth  of  Mace- 
don,  wherein  he  reprefents  the  neceffity  of  falling  up- 
on the  Romans,  who  at  that  time  were  engaged  in  a 
war  with  Hannibal.  "  I  behold  (fays  he)  a  cloud  of 
a  moft  dreadful  and  bloody  war  rifing  in  Italy.  I 
fee  a  ftorm  of  thunder  and  hghtr.iing,  from  the  weft, 
which  will  overfpread  all  places  with  a  vaif  fhower  of 
blood,  into  whatever  country  the  ttmpeft  of  viftory 
fiiall  drive  it.  Greece  has  undergone  many  violent 
ihocks  in  the  Perfian,  Gallic,  and  Macedonian  wars  ; 
but  thefe  would  all  be  found  unwurthy  of  regard,  if 
the  armies  now-  engaged  in  Italy  lliould  march  out  of 
that  country.  I  view  tlie  terrible  and  crnel  wars 
which  involve  thofenations  through  the  courage  of  their 
forces,  and  ficillof  their  generals.  This  rage  and  fury 
cannot  ceafc  by  the  deftruction  of  one  party,  without 
the  ruin  of  their  neighbours.  Indeed,  M.icedon  has 
lefs  reafon  to  dread  the  fivage  conquerors  than 
Greece;  becaufe  mere  prepared,  and  better  able  to 
defend  itfelf;  but  I  am  fenfible,  thofe  who  attack 
each  other  fo  impetuoully  will  not  confine  their  vic- 
tories witliin  thofe  bounds,  and  that  it  v.  ill  be  our  lot 
to  engage  the  conquerors."  So  lively  a  pifture  of 
immincEt  and  threatening  danger  muft  needs  alarm  the 
moft  timorous,  and  excite  them  to  a  refolution  to  de- 
fend their  country,  and  all  tiiat  w.ts  dear  to  them. 
Such  images  gives  life  and  vi2;our  to  a  d'icourfe,  and 
being  artiuliy  intirwoven  with  proper  arguments,  in- 
fluence the  mind,  and  carry  it  away  by  an  irrefifiible 
force,  fo  that  the  hearer  is  not,  barely  left  to  coiiciude 
the  certainty  c-f  the  thing,  bat  moved  by  it,  as  it 
were,  fi om  ocular  deirAOnllrat  011.  The  images  there- 
fore 
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tlccution.  fore  of  an  orator  ought  to  he  drawn  from  real  things, 

or  at  leaft  fuch  as  are  probable;  for  if  they  are  wholly 

fi<Sitious  and  incredible,  as  many  poetical  linages  are, 
diey  may  give  pleafurc,  but  will  not  convince  the  mind, 
nor  fw'ay  the  palliono. 

2.   Enumeration  has  fome  afFinity  with  the  former 
figure;  by  which,  if  the  fevcral  parts  have  each  fome- 
thing  grand  in  them,  the  whole,  when  brought  toge- 
ther, and  Jifpofed  in  a  jufl  order,  veiy  much  contri- 
butes to  the  fublimity.     We  ihall  produce  an  example 
of  this  from  an  Englifli  writer,  containing  a  defcrip- 
tion  of  our  globe,  upon  a  furvey  of  it  after  the  gene- 
ral conflagration,  which  he  reprefents  in  this  Itrong 
light:  "  Such  is  the  vanity  and  tranhent  glory  of  this 
liabitable  world  !   By  the  Ibrce  of  one  element  break- 
ing loofe  upon  the  reft,  all  the  varieties  of  nature,  all 
the  works  of  art,  all  the  labours  of  man,  are  reduced 
10  nothing  ;  all  that  we  admired  and  loved  before,  as 
great  and  magnificent,    is    obliterated  anJ  vaniihed, 
and  another  form  and  face  of  things,  plain,  fimple, 
and    everywhere    the    fame,    overfprcads    the    whole 
«arth.      Where    are  now  the  great  empires    of   the 
world,  and  their  great  imperial  cities  ?  tlreir  pillars, 
trophies,  and  monuments  of  glory  ?    Show  me  where 
they  ftood,  read  the  infcription,  tell  me  tlie  vigor's 
name.     What  remains,  what  impreffions,  what  diffe- 
rence or  diftinftion,  do  you  fee  in  this  mafs  of  fire  ? 
Rome   itfelf,  eternal    Rome,  the  great  city,  the  em- 
prefs  of  the  world,  whofe  domination  or  fuperftition, 
ancient  or  modern,  make  a  great  part  of  the  hiftory 
of  the  earth,  what  is  become  of  her  now  \     She  laid 
her  foundations  deep,  and  her  palaces  were  ftrong  and 
fumptuous  ;  Jhe  glorified  herfelf,  and  lived  delicloxijly,  and 
fa'id  in  her  heart  I  Jit  a  queen,  and  Jljall  fee  no  forrotu  : 
but  her  hour  is  come,  Ihe  is  wiped  away  from  the  face 
of  the  €arth,  and  buried  in  everlafting  obhvion.     But 
it  is  not  cities  only,  and  the  work  of  men's  hands  ;  the 
everlafting  hills,  the  mountains  and  rocks  of  the  earth, 
are  melted  as  wax  before  the  fun,  a7td  their  place  is  no- 
nuhere  found.     Here  ftood  the  Alps,  the  load  of  the 
earth,    that   covered   many    countries,   and  reached 
their  arms  from  the  ocean  to  the  Black  fea.     This 
huge  mafs  of  ftone  is  foftened  and  diffolved,  as  a  ten- 
der cloud  into  rain.     Here  ftood  the  African  moun- 
tains, and  Atlas  with  his  top  above  the  clouds.    There 
was  frozen  Caucafus,  and  Taurus,  and  Imaus,  and 
the  moimtains   of  Afia ;   and  yonder,  towards  the 
north  ftood  the  Riphean  hills,  clothed    in  ice    and 
fnow ;  all  thefe  are  vanifhed,  dropped  away,  as  the 
Ihow  upon  their  heads.*"    Thefe  particulars  confider- 
ed  feparately  are  all  truly  great  and  noble,  and  every 
way  fulted  to  the  nature  of  the  fubjeft ;  but  as  they 
are  here  difpofed,  and  rife  in  order,  tliey  both  enlarge 
the  idea,  and  heighten  the  image,  of  tliat  grand  cata- 
ftrophe. 

3.  Similitude:  Which  ferves  very  much  for  beauty 
and  ornament;  and,  when  taken  from  great  andfub- 
lime  objects  adds  a  grandeur  and  magnificence  to  the 
things  illuftrated  by  it.  We  need  go  no  farther  for 
an  example  of  this,  than  to  the  great  critic  fo  often 
mentioned  already,  who  has  treated  upon  the  fublime 
in  a  ftyle  every  way  equal  to  the  fubjeft.  He,  tlien, 
comparing  thofe  two  great  works  of  Homer,  his  Iliad 
and  Odyfley,  thus  defcribes  them:  «<  Homer  ccmpofed 
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his  Iliad  when  his  mind  was  in  its  full  ftrcngtii  and  Klccuti. 
vigoui;  the  whole  body  of  the  poem  is  dramatic,  and  '  "^ 
fullof  a^ion:  whereas  the  beft  part  of  the  Odylfey  is 
taken  up  in  narrations,  which  feem  to  be  the  genius 
ot  old  age.  So  that  one  may  compare  him  in  this 
latter  work  to  the  liitting  fun,  which  llill  appears  with 
the  fame  magnificence,  but  has  no  longer  the  fame 
heat  and  force."  And  icon  after,  fpeaking  of  the 
Odyflby,  he  fays,  "  That  piece  may  be  called  the  re- 
flux ot  his  genius,  which  like  the  ocean  ebbs,  and 
deferts  its  ihores."  What  nobler  idea  could  poffibly 
have  been  given  of  that  great  poet,  thsn  by  thofe  lv,o 
fimilitudes  of  the  fun  and  the  ocean  ?  And  elfcwhcre, 
comparing  thofe  two  great  orators  Demofthenes  and 
Cicero,  he  ihows  the  like  fublimity  of  thought.  "  De- 
mofthenes (fays  he)  is  fublime,  in  that  he  is  clofe  an-.l 
concife ;  Cicero,  in  that  he  is  dilfufid  and  extenfive. 
Tlie  iormer,  by  reafon  of  the  violence,  rapidity, 
ftrength,  and  fury,  with  which  he  rages  and  bears  all 
before  him,  may  be  compared  to  a  tempeft  and  thun- 
der ;  but  the  latter,  like  a  great  conflagration,  de- 
vours and  confumes  all  he  meets,  with  a  fire  that  is 
never  extinguifhed,  but  wherever  it  advances  continu- 
ally gathers  new  ftrength." 

4.  Antithejis,    or  a  fentence  confifting  of  oppofiCc        "> 
parts,  has  often  the  fame  effcft ;  as  in  the  following 
inftance  of    Cicero,   where   his  view   is    to  reprefent 
rompey  as  a  moft  confummate  general.     "  Who," 

fays  he,  "  ever  was,  or  need  be  more  knowing,  than 
this  man  ?  who  from  his  childhood,  and  inftrudioa 
at  fchool,  went  into  tlie  army  of  his  father,  and 
learned  the  military  art,  in  a  very  great  war  againft: 
the  fierceft  enemies :  who,  while  yet  a  boy,  became  a 
foldier  under  the  greateft  general ;  and  when  but  at 
youth  was  himfelf  commander  of  a  very  great  army; 
who  has  oftener  engaged  witli  the  enemy  in  battle, 
tlian  any  other  perfon  with  his  adverfary  in  private 
contefts;  has  waged  more  wars  than  others  have  read, 
and  conquered  more  provinces  than  others  have  vviflied 
to  govern ;  whofe  youth  has  been  fpent  in  acquiring 
the  art  of  war,  not  by  the  precepts  of  others,  but  hij 
own  commands;  not  by  defeats,  but  viftories  ;  not  by 
campaigns,  but  triumphs." 

5.  Apojlropbe.     Among  tlie  articles  charged  againft       Uo 
Demofthenesby  his  great  adverfary  and  rival^fchines, 

one  was,  that  he  had  advifed  the  Athenians  to  engage  in 
a  war  againft  King  Philip,  wherein  they  had  received  .^ 
very  great  defeat.  When  Demofthenes  comes  to  anfwer 
that  part  of  the  charge,  he  does  not  fay  as  he  might, 
"  You  have  not  been  mifled,  my  fellow-citizens,  in 
expofing  your  lives  for  the  liberties  and  fafety  of 
Greece  ;  you  are  not  without  the  moft  illuftrious  ex- 
amples of  fuch  conduft :  for  who  can  fay  thefe  great 
men  were  mifled,  who  fought  for  the  fame  caufe  in  the 
plains  of  Marathon  ?"  But  inftead  of  exprelling  him- 
felf thus,  he  gives  tlie  matter  quite  a  different  turn ; 
and  in  a  fort  of  rapture,  appealing  to  thofe  brave  de- 
fenders of  their  country,  fays,  "  No,  my  fellow- 
citizens,  you  have  not  done  wrong,  you  have  not :  I 
proteft  by  the  ghofts  of  thofe  great  men  who  fought 
for  the  fame  caufe  in  the  plains  of  Marathon."  By 
this  appeal  to  thofe  ancient  worthies  whofe  memories 
were  in  the  highelt  efteetn  at  Athens,  that  it  was  the 
caufe,  and  not  the  fuccefs,  which  rendered  their  aflions 
.    3M  fa 
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Elocution,  fo  ^'minus,  he  artfully  corroborates  his  aflcrtion  in  a 
■■      ^         w.iy  which  he  knew  mull  have  the  greateft  weight 
with  his  ;uidip]ice. 

As  the  proper  fubjcifls  of  this  character  are  cither 
divine  things,  or  (iich  as  are  in  the  higliell  efleem  and 
regard  among  mankind,  which  often  reciuiie  lauJ;itory 
ciilcourfes,  or  panegyric  ;  thcfe  naturally  admit  of  all 
tlie  ornaments  and  adiftance  of  clociuence.  Which, 
Iiowever,  muft  be  \ifed  with  difcretion  :  for  when  the 
mind  is  wnipped  up  in  thought,  and  flretched  to  the 
lUmoft  of  its  powers  in  the  purfuit  of  fome  noble  and 
fublime  idea,  it  cannot  attend  to  all  the  lelfer  fineries 
and  niceties  of  language  ;  but  from  its  own  vigour, 
and  lively  conception  of  things,  will  be  led  to  exprefs 
them  in  terms  the  mod  emphatical  and  beft  fuited  to 
their  nature.  In  fuch  cafes,  therefore,  the  fublimity 
muft  appear  rather  from  the  elevation  of  the  thought, 
attended  with  a  fimplicity  of  exprefllon,  than  from 
the  ornaments  and  drei's  of  the  language.  Thefe 
tilings  feem  more  natural  when  the  mind  is  relaxed, 
and  employed  upon  lower  objefts.  Thougli,  upon 
the  whole,  grandeur  and  majefty  of  expreflion  is  the 
proper  mai-k  of  this  charafter  with  relation  to  the 
language,  as  beauty  and  fplendor  is  of  the  middle 
ftyle. 


1ST 
The    luw, 
niiddle.and 
fublime 
ftyle  rcqui- 
fitc  for  an 
ewtor. 


Chap.  VIII.    0/  the  Style  of  a>i  Orator. 

The   ftyle  of  an  orator  comprehends  all  the  cha- 

rai?ters  already  explained,  of  /otu,  iiiiddle,  and  fublime, 
as  th.y  are  applied  by  him  in  the  different  parts  ot 
■  his  province.  For  that  the  language  muft  be  fuited 
to  the  iiature  of  the  fubjefl,  we  have  had  occafion 
often  to  obferve  already  ;  and  the  different  view  of  the 
fpeaker  or  writer  necelfarily  occafions  a  variety  in 
the  manner  of  exprefl'ion.  Now  an  orator  has  three 
things  in  his  view ;  to  prove  what  he  afierts,  to  re- 
prefent  it  in  an  agreeable  light,  and  to  move  the  paf- 
Jions.  Thefe  are  all  necefllrry,  we  do  not  mean  in  tlie 
order  wherein  we  have  now  mentioned  them,  but  that 
the  difcourfe  may  upon  the  whole  have  its  defircd 
effea  upon  the  audience.  For  unlefs  the  mind  be 
convinced  of  the  truth  of  what  is  offered  by  folid  and 
cogent  arguments,  neither  will  the  moft  eloquent  dif- 
courfe afford  a  hilling  pleafure,  nor  the  moft  pathetic 
long  influence  the  affeiflions.  Though,  on  the  other 
haiid,  the  hearers  expetfl  to  be  entertained  at  the 
fame  time  they  are  informed  ;  and  tlierefore,  imlefs 
the  language  be  agreeable  to  their  tafte,  tliey  will  foon 
call  off  their  attention,  and  think  but  meanly  of  the 
fpeaker.  And  unleis  both  thefe  are  warmed  and  ani- 
mated by  a  becoming  pathos,  the  fpeaker  may  very 
probably  mils  of  his  end  in  bringing  his  audience 
over  to  his  fentiments.  For  bare  conviftion  is  not 
fufficient  with  many  perfons  to  excite  them  to  aftion. 
They  will  acquiefce  in  the  truth  of  a  thing  which 
they  cannot  contradift,  or  will  not  give  themfelves 
the  tr.  iible  to  examine;  and  at  the  fame  time  remain 
unconcerned  to  profecute  it.  And  tlie  pleafure  of  a 
f.crid  di.'Voarfe  will  of  itlllf  foon  vaniih,  like  the  har- 
mony of  mufic,  or  tlie  clrarms  of  a  fine  poem.  And 
therefore  to  captivate  his  audience,  fecurethem  in  his 
intereft,  and  pufli  them  upon  adion,  it  is  necelfary 
for  the  orator  to  engage  their  aifefcions ;  thefe  are, 
as  It  were,  the  fpi  ings  of  the  foul,  which,  managed 
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by  a  fkilful  hand,  move  and  dire(fl  it  at  yjleafure.  Elocutiou. 
Now  each  of  thefe  parts  of  an  orator's  province  re-  v— * 
quires  a  different  (tyle.  The  low  Jlyle  is  moft  i)roper 
for  proof  and  information  ;  becaufe  he  has  no  other 
view  here  but  to  repixfent  things  to  the  mind  in  the 
plaineft  light,  as  tiiey  really  are  in  thenifelves,  without 
colouring  or  ornament.  The  middh  fylc  is  moft  fuited 
for  pleafure  and  entertainment,  becaufe  it  confifts  of 
fmooth  and  well  turned  periods,  harmonious  numbers, 
with  florid  and  bright  figures.  But  xht  fublime  is  ncr- 
celfary  in  order  to  iway  and  influence  the  paffions. 
Here  the  orator  calls  in  all  the  affiftance  both  of  na- 
ture  and  art;  die  moft  raifed  and  lofty  thoughts, 
clotlied  willi  the  brighteft  and  ftrongcft  colouring, 
enter  into  this  charsfter. 

But  as  an  orator  has  frequently  each  of  thefe  views 
in  the  fame  difcourfe,  we  fliall  firft  give  a  fummary 
defcription  of  the  feveral  cliara(flers  of  ftyle,  which  we 
have  formerly  difcourfed  on  more  at  large ;  tliat  by 
placing  them  together  in  one  view,  die  difference  be- 
tween them  may  be  more  plain  and  obvious:  and  thcri 
we  fhall  proceed  to  fliow  to  what  particular  parts  of  a 
difcourfe  each  of  them  is  more  cfpeci.illy  to  be  ap- 
ph:d. 

I.  Firft,  then,  as  fliorter  periods  are  proper  in  the 
hivflyk,  fo  lefs  care  is  neceffary  in  their  turn  and  ca- 
dency. If  a  fentence  now  and  then  drop  unexpefledly, 
and  difappoint  the  ear,  or  has  fomething  rough  and 
haiflr  in  its  compofition,  it  is  no  blemilh  in  this  cha- 
rafler.  For  as  it  is  fuited  to  the  manner  of  common 
difcourfe,  an  appearance  of  regard  to  the  fubjeifl,  ra- 
ther than  the  form  of  expreffion,  is  more  becoming 
than  any  beauties  of  art.  But  the  words  fhould  be 
well  chofen  and  proper,  fuited  to  th;  ideas  they  are 
defigned  to  convey ;  the  expreffions  plain  and  clear, 
and  the  artificial  ornaments  few  and  modcft.  By  ar- 
tificial ornamenls  are  here  meant  tropes  and  figures ; 
and  they  are  called  arlifieial,  becaufe  they  vary  from 
the  natural  drefs  of  language,  either  in  the  words  or 
manner  of  expreflion :  though  they  are  often  ufed  by 
diofe  who  are  viholly  unacquainted  with  the  rules  of 
art ;  and  particularly  metaphors,  which  perfons  who 
have  the  leaft  command  of  language  frequendy  run 
into,  through  mere  necefllty,  for  w.mt  of  a  fufficient 
ftock  of  proper  words  to  convey  d^eir  ideas.  The  low 
ftyle  therefore  admits  of  thefe  :  but  care  fhould  be 
taken  to  choofe  fuch  as  have  been  rendered  fami- 
liar by  ufe,  or  at  leaft  where  the  fimilitude  is  very 
plain  and  evident.  Bold  or  lofty  metaphors,  or  v/here 
the  allufion  is  dark  and  remote,  ought  to  be  avoided. 
Nor  is  the  moderate  ufe  of  the  other  tropes  wholly 
difagreeable  to  this  ftyle.  And  the  fame  thing  is  to 
be  faid  with  refpeil  to  verbal  figures,  or  fuch  as  con- 
fift  in  the  particular  difpofition  of  the  fentence,  fo  that 
if  die  form  of  it  be  changed,  the  figure  is  loft.  Of 
diefe,  fuch  as  come  neareft  to  the  natural  way  of  ex- 
preffion are  moft  proper  for  this  ftyle  ;  and  therefore 
thofe  which  cnnfift  in  a  jingle  of  words,  arifing  from 
the  fime  or  like  found,  are  to  be  avoided,  as  carry- 
ing in  them  too  much  the  appearance  of  art.  Thofe 
likevvife  which  confift  in  a  i  epetition  of  the  fame  word 
have  often  too  great  a  force  and  vehemence  ior  this 
mild  and  gentle  charaftcr.  And  as  to  figures  of  fen- 
tences,  which  do  not  depend  on  the  conftrudion  of 
words,  but  lie  in  the  fenfe,  many  of  them  are  too  gay 
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Elucution,  and  fprighily,  and  otliers  too  rapid  and  imjietiioiis, 
■'  "  for  the  i'lmpliilty  of  the  low  flyle;  fo  that  only  the 
more  moderate  and  fedale  ones  arc  to  he  allowed  a 
place  here.  It  is  therefore  no  wonder  if  perfons  are 
often  miftakcn  in  their  notions  of  tliis  charadcr ;  the 
beauty  of  which  confifting  in  a  certain  plainncfs  and 
fimplicity,  without  any  thing  in  it  but  what  feems 
natural  and  common,  every  one  is  apt  to  imagine  he 
can  readily  be  mailer  of  it,  till  by  experience  he  finds 
the  contrary.  For  the  cafe  is  much  the  fame  here,  as 
in  perfons  of  fafhion  and  good  breeding,  whofe  beha- 
viour and  addrcl's  is  attended  with  that  agreeable  free- 
dom and  feeming  negligence,  which  in  appearance  is 
very  eafy  to  exprefs,  but  in  reality  is  fcarcc  imitable 
by  otiiers. 

As  the  m'nliJkJlyle  is  more  adapted  for  pleafure  and 
delight,  it  admits  of  all  thofe  beauties  and  ornaments 
which  foothe  and  enl;rtain  the  mind.  It  has  more 
force  and  energy  than  the  low  flyle,  but  lefs  than  the 
fublime.  Smooth  and  harmonious  numbers,  well  turn- 
ed periods,  of  a  jull  length,  delightful  cadency,  and  ac- 
curate difpofit'on  of  the  words,  are  fuited  to  this  (lyle. 
The  mott  beautiful  and  fhining  tropes,  which  ftnke 
the  fancy,  and  all  thofe  verbal  figures  which,  by  a  re- 
petition, fimilitude,  or  proportion  of  founds,  plcafe 
and  gratify  the  ear,  help  to  form  this  charafter.  The 
lii<e  is  to  be  faid  as  to  figures  oF  fentences :  The  moll 
florid  and  beautiful,  fuch  as  enumeration,  defcription, 
fimilitude,  and  the  like,  are  here  the  mod  proper. 

But  it  is  the  fuhllme  Jlyte  which  perfeds  the  orator. 
This  requires  the  moft  forcible  and  emphatical  words, 
the  boldeft  metaphors,  and  flrongeft  figures.  In  verbal 
figures,  repetitions,  fynonyms,  gradations,  contraries, 
with  others  of  a  like  force  and  energy,  are  chiefly 
employed  here.  But  figures  of  fentences  are  the  moft 
confiderable,  and  principally  contribute  to  make  up 
this  charafler.  Among  thefe  are  fimilies  taken  from 
lofty  fubjeifls,  profopopocia,  apoflrophe,  exclamation, 
epiphonema,  apofiopefis,  and  others  of  a  like  nature. 
But  due  care  muft  likewife  be  taken  of  the  form,  con- 
ftruiSion,  and  harmony  of  the  periods ;  which  feem 
beft  difpofed,  when  long  and  ihort  ones  are  inter- 
mixed. For  tlwugh  round  and  fwelling  periods  carry 
in  them  fomething  grand  and  mnjellic,  yet  many 
times  they  move  too  flow  to  flrike  the  paflions;  where- 
as Ihort  ones  are  more  acute  and  pungent,  and  by  re- 
turning quick,  awaken  the  mind,  and  raife  the  paflions. 
But  to  render  it  complete,  it  muft  be  fupported  with 
ftr:  ng  reafon,  grandeur  of  thought,  and  fentiments 
every  way  equal  to  the  exprefTion;  without  which  it 
will  be  very  liable  to  fwell  into  bombaft,  and  end  bare- 
ly in  amufement. 

II.  Having  given  a  fhort  fketch  of  this  part  of  the 
orator's  furniture,  we  ftiall  now  go  on  to  fhow  where, 
and  in  what  manner,  he  is  to  make  ule  of  it.  This 
will  belt  appear  by  confidering  his  principal  view  in 
each  part  of  his  difcourfe.  Now  the  paits  of  a  juft 
oration  (as  we  have  formerly  fhown)  are  fix;  Introdiic- 
tion.  Narration,  Propofilion,  Confirmation,  Confutation, 
and  Conrlufwn.  Not  that  all  thefe  are  neceffary  in 
every  difcourfe,  but  it  is  proper  they  fhould  all  be  men- 
tioned, tliat  we  may  confider  what  ftyle  is  fitteft  for 
them  when  they  are  neceffary. 
isa  In  the  IvtrorluStion,  the  orator  has  three  things  be- 

fore him ;  to  gain  the  efteem  of  his  hearers,  to  fccure 


their  attention,  and  to  give  them  fome  general  no-  F.i 
tion  of  his  fubjeift.  To  fet  out  modedly  js  undoul)t-  ~ 
cdly  the  rnoft  likely  v/ay  to  rtron^m.'nJ  h'mf:lf.  For 
to  attempt  to  infljme  an  audience,  before  they  nrd 
prcjiared  for  it,  or  fee  the  reafon  of  much  warmth,  is 
highly  improper.  A  prudent  fpeaker  will,  like  De- 
mollhenes,  begin  witli  temper,  and  rife  gradually,  till 
he  has  infenllbly  warmed  his  hearer;,  and  in  i.mz 
degree  engaged  their  affcflions  in  his  favour.  S:) 
that  this  part  fcarcc  rifes  above  the  middle  llyle. 
And  if  it  carry  in  it  an  air  of  plcafantry  and  gi.od- 
liumour,  it  is  generally  the  more  apt  tj  engage  the 
attention. 

The  introdudlion  is  ufually  followed  by  the  narra- 
tion, or  a  recital  of  fuch  things  as  either  preceded,  ac- 
companied, or  followed  upon  the  iubjeifl  under  confi- 
deration.  Now,  as  the  qualities  that  recommend  a 
narration  arc  clearnefs,  brevity,  and  probability;  thefe 
fufficiently  point  out  the  ftyle.  Perl'picuity  arifcr^ 
from  the  choice  of  proper  words,  and  fuch  tropes  as 
have  been  rendered  moft  familiar  by  ule  ;  brevity  re- 
quires moderate  periods,  \.hofe  parts  are  but  little 
tranfpofed  ;  and  a  plain  and  fimple  drefs  without  or- 
nament or  colouring,  is  beft  fuited  to  reprefent  things 
probable :  all  whith  are  the  properties  of  the  low 
ftyle.  And  therefore  Cicero  fays,  narrations  come pretfy 
n^ar  to  our  ord.niry  difcourfe.  Indeed,  fometimes  it  is 
neceffary  not  only  to  relate  the  fifls  themfelves,  but 
likewife  to  defcribe  the  manner  in  which  they  were 
performed.  And  then  a  further  degree  of  art  may 
be  requifite  to  reprefent  them  with  all  their  circum- 
ftances,  and  paint  them  to  the  mind  in  tlieir  proper 
colours. 

The  next  part  in  order  is  the  propofilion,  or  fubjeft 
of  the  difcourfe,  in  which  there  can  be  no  room  for 
ornament.  But  as  it  is  the  bafis  and  foundation  of  the 
orator's  whole  defign,  it  ought  to  be  laid  down  in  the 
plaineft  and  cleareft  terms,  fo  as  to  leave  no  room  for 
doubt  or  uncertainty  what  it  is  which  he  intends  to 
difcourfe  upon. 

The  next  thing  is  confirmation,  wherein  the  orator 
eruJeavours  to  maintain  and  defend  his  own  caufe,  and 
to  convince  his  hearers  of  the  truth  of  it  by  reafon 
and  argument.  Now  the  low  ftyle  is  certainly  fitteft 
for  cool  reafoning  and  debate.  But  the  orator's  me- 
thod of  reafoning  often  very  much  differs  from  that  of 
the  philofopher.  The  latter  content-  himfclf  with  the 
moft  plain  and  familiar  manner  of  reprefenting  die 
trudi,  and  thinks  it  fufficient  if  what  he  fays  be  clear- 
ly underftood.  But  the  former,  at  die  fame  time  diat 
he  convinces  the  judgment,  endeavours  likewife  to  af- 
fe<5t  the  paflions,  and  that  in  a  crcat  variety  of  ways. 
So  that  in  this  part  of  the  difcourfe  the  flyle  is  very 
different,  according  to  the  nature  and  circumftances 
of  the  cafe.  Sometimes,  while  he  is  dwelling  upon 
the  proof  of  a  thing,  he  talks  coolly,  and  reafons 
with  the  fedatenefs  of  a  philofopher;  and  v.Iierc  any 
part  <jf  his  argument  appears  doubtful  or  obfcure,  he 
endeavours  with  the  fame  even  temper  to  explain  and 
clear  it  up.  But  fequendy  he  intermixes  with  h:s 
proofs  all  the  arts  of  pcrfualion,  and  embellifhes  his 
reafons  with  the  greateft  ornaments  and  beauties  of 
eloquence. 

Confirmation  is  ufually  followed  by  confu'nuon,  in 

which  the  orator  endeavours  to  enervate  and  ovenhrow 
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on  all  tli;U  lias  been  advanced  in  favour  of  the  oppofite 
fide  of  the  qucftion.   But  as  the  ftyle  is  much  the  fame 
here  as  in  the  former  part,  what   has  been  faid   upon 
lliat  may  be  fuflicient  i'or  this  likewife. 
'^''7  The    la  ft    part    abovcmeulioncd    is   the  conclnjion. 

This  confifts  oi  two  branches,  fernpiiulali'jti  and  ad- 
(Irefs.  Recapitulation  is  a  fliort  recital  of  the  feveral 
arguments,  or  at  leaft  of  the  chief  of  them,  which  were 
before  advanced  in  fupport  ofthecaufe;  that,  being- 
brought  together  into  a  narrow  compafs,  they  may 
appear  in  a  ftrongcr  light.  Wherefore  the  language 
here  ought  rather  to  be  forcible  and  ftrong  than  flo- 
rid, becaufe  brevity  and  concifenefs  is  a  necelfary  qua- 
lity. The  other  branch  of  the  conclufion  confifts  in 
an  addrefs  to  the  pafllons,  and  is  wholly  perfuafive  ; 
for  which  the  fpeakcr  is  now  entirely  at  leifure.  In- 
deed, this  is  often  done  occafionally  in  other  parts  of 
the  difcourfe,  particularly  in  the  introduflion  and  con- 
firmation: But  as  in  the  former  of  thefe,  his  view  is 
principally  to  fecure  the  good  opinion  of  the  hearers, 
and  excite  their  attention ;  and  in  the  latter  to  defend 
his  own  fide  of  the  queftion  by  reafon  and  argument ; 
when  thefe  two  points  are  gained,  he  has  nothing  left 
hut  to  preva'l  with  them  to  fall  in  witli  the  defign,  and 
declare  for  him.  And  the  beft  way  to  :ittain  this  is, 
by  engaging  their  paftions  in  his  intereft.  Hence, 
then,  to  ufe  Quintilian's  words,  "  All  the  fprings  of 
eloquence  are  to  be  opened.  Now  we  are  paft  the 
rocks  and  (hallows,  all  the  fails  may  be  hoifted."  And 
as  the  greatcft  part  of  the  conclufion  confifts  in  illu- 
ftration,  the  moft  pompous  language  and  flrongeft;  fi- 
gures have  place  here. 

All  the  variety  abovementioned,  however,  is    not 
always  neceflkry.     Regard  muft  be  had  to  the  nature 
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of  the  fubjedl,  the  time,  place,  perfons,  and  other  clr-  r.locuiioi. 

cumftanccs;  by  all  which  the  llyle  is  to  be  regulated.  " '^ ' 

To  difcourfe  in  a  lofty  and  grand  way  upon  a  common 
topic,  or  in  a  low  and  fiat  manner  upon  a  fublimc  ar- 
gument, are  both  equally  injudicious.  Cicero  refers 
us  to  fome  difcourles  of  his  own,  as  inftances  of  each 
kind.  His  oration  for  Cacina,  he  fays,  is  v.ritten  In 
the  low  ftyle,  that  f'lr  tlie  Manilian  law  in  the  middle 
ftyle,  and  that  for  R.abirius  in  the  fublimc ;  and  his 
Aftions  againft  Verres,  with  fome  others,  arc  patterns 
of  the  variety  here  mentioned.  And  he  gives  us  a  very 
compielienfive  dcfcription  ot  a  perfeifl  orator  in  very 
few  words,  when  he  fays  :  "  He  is  one  who  can 
fpeak  upon  a  low  fubjeft  acutely,  upon  a  lofty  fubjeil 
with  fublimity,  and  upon  a  moderate  fubjedl  tgmpe- 
rately."  By  which  he  means  no  more,  than  one  \¥ho 
is  mafter  of  the  three  characters  here  defcribed,  and 
knows  when  and  how  to  ufe  them.  But  although  he 
mentions  feveral  among  the  Greeks,  and  fome  few 
among  the  Romans,  who  excelled  in  one  or  other  of 
thefe  different  kinds ;  yet  one  who  cxcelicd  in  them 
all,  he  fuppofes  never  to  have  exifted,  except  in  the 
imagination.  The  reafon  perhaps  may  be,  becaufe 
each  of  them  fcems  to  require  a  very  different  genius, 
fo  that  it  is  fcarce  pofflble  for  tlie  fame  perfon  to  fuc- 
ceed  in  them  all.  Since  therefore  it  is  fo  rare  and  dif- 
ficult a  matter  to  gain  the  command  of  each  in  any 
good  degree,  it  is  better  perhaps  for  every  one  to  pur- 
fue  that  which  nature  feems  moft  inclined  to,  and  to 
excel  in  it,  than  to  ftrive  againft  their  genius.  For 
every  kind  has  its  perfedions  ;  and  it  is  more  commen- 
dable  to  be  a  mafter  of  one  thing,  than  to  do  feveral 
but  indifferently. 


Part  IV.     OF  PRONUNCIATION. 


Chap.  I.     Of  Pronunc'mlion  in  general. 

'*  TTjRoNUNCiATiON  isalfo  called^(7/on  byfomeof  the 

da°"o""a  -t  ancients.  Though,  if  we  attend  to  the  proper  fig- 
conformity  nification  of  each  of  thefe  words,  the  former  refpeds 
of  the  the  voice,  and  tlie  latter  the  geftures  and  motions  of 
voice  and  ihebody.  But  if  we  confider  them  as  fynonymous 
^i'^^'k'^  terms,  in  this  large  fenfe  pronunciation  or  action  may 
"°  "■'"■'"  be  faid  to  be  a  fuhahk  conform'ity  of  the  lo'tce,  and  the 
f-jeral  motions  of  th:  body,  in  f peaking  to  the  fuhjed  mat- 
ter of  the  dfcnurfe. 

The  belt  judges  among  the  ancients  have  reprefent- 
cd  this  as  the  principal  part  of  an  orator's  province, 
from  whence  he  is  cliiefly  to  expect  fuccefs  in  the  art 
ofpeifuahon.  When  Cicero,  in  the  perfon  of  Craliiis, 
has  largely  and  elegantly  difcourfed  upon  all  the  other 
parts  of  oratory,  coming  at  laft  to  fpeak  of  this,  he 
fays  :  "  All  the  former  have  their  effeft  as  they  are 
pronounced.  It  is  the  aflion  alone  that  governs  in 
fpeaking  ;  without  which  the  beft  orator  is  of  no  va- 
lue, and  is  often  defeated  by  one  in  other  refpedls 
ranch  his  inferior."  And  he  lets  us  know,  that  De- 
mofthcnes  was  of  the  fame  opinion,  who,  when  he  was 
allced  what  was  the  principal  thing  in  oratory,  re- 
plied, Aflion ;  and  being  alked  again  a  fecond  and  a 


tliird  time,  what  was  next  confiderable,  he  ftill  made 
the  fame  anfwer.  By  which  he  feemed  to  intimate, 
that  he  thought  the  whole  art  did  in  a  manner  confift 
in  it.  And  indeed,  if  he  had  not  judged  this  highly 
necefiary  for  an  orator,  he  would  fcarce  have  taken  fo 
much  pains  in  corredling  tliofe  natural  defecls,  under 
which  he  laboured  at  firft,  in  order  to  acquire  it.  For 
he  had  both  a  weak  voice,  and  likewife  an  impedi- 
ment in  his  fpeech,  fo  that  he  could  not  pronounce  di- 
ftiiuctly  fome  particular  letters.  The  former  of  which 
defeds  he  cor.qreied,  partly  by  fpeaking  as  loud  as 
he  could  upon  the  ihore,  when  tlie  fea  roared  and  was 
boifterous ;  and  partly,  by  pronouncing  long  periods 
as  he  walked  up  hill ;  both  of  which  methods  contri- 
buted to  the  ftrengtliening  of  his  voice.  And  he  found 
means  to  render  his  pronunciation  more  clear  and  ar- 
ticulate, by  the  help  of  fome  little  ftones  put  under 
his  tongue.  Nor  w.ts  he  lefs  careful  in  endeavouring 
to  gain  the  *.jabit  of  a  becoming  and  decent  gefture; 
for  which  purpofe  he  ufed  to  pronounce  his  difcourfes 
alone  before  a  large  glals.  And  becaufe  he  had  got 
an  ill  cuftom  of  drawing  up  his  fliculders  when  he 
fpoke  ;  to  amend  that,  he  ufed  to  place  them  under  ;i 
fword,  wiiich  hung  over  him  with  the  point  down- 
ward. Such  pains  did  tliis  prince  of  tlie  Grecian  ora- 
tors take   to    remove  thofe  diificulues,  which  would 

have 
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Pronuncia-  have  bccn  AifHcient  to  difcoiirage  an  inferior  and  lefi 
«ion.  iifpiring  genius.  And  to  how  great  :i  peif'eilion  he 
'^  arrived  in  liis  .iflion,  under  all  thefc  difadvantages,  by 
his  indef.iligal)le  diligence  and  application,  is  evident 
from  the  confeflion  of  his  great  adverfiry  and  rival  in 
oratory,  jTifchines.  Who,  when  he  could  not  hear 
the  difgracc  of  being  worfted  by  Dcmofthenes  in  the 
caufe  ci{  Ctefiphon,  retired  to  Rhodes.  And  being 
defired  by  the  inhabitants  to  recite  to  them  his  own 
oration  upon  that  occafion,  which  accordingly  he  did; 
the  next  day  llicy  rcqueftcd  oi  him  to  let  them  hear 
that  of  Demofthcnes ;  wliich  having  pronounced  in  a 
mnfl  (graceful  manner  to  the  ad:riration  of  all  wlio 
wore  prefent,  "  How  much  more  (fays  he)  would  you 
Jiave  wondered  if  you  bad  heard  him  ipeak  it  himfclf ! " 
By  which  he  plainly  gave  DemoRlienes  the  preference 
in  that  refpgct.  We  might  add  to  thefe  authorities 
the  judgment  of  Quintilian  who  iays,  that  "  it  is  not 
cif  fo  much  moment  what  our  compofitions  are,  as 
how  they  are  pronounced  ;  fince  it  i»  the  manner  of 
the  delivery,  by  which  the  audience  is  moved."  And 
therefore  he  ventures  to  alfcrt,  that  "  an  indifferent 
difcourfe,  affifted  by  a  lively  and  graceful  adion,  will 
have  greater  efficacy  than  the  fineft  harangue  which 
wants  that  advantage." 

The  truth  of  tliis  fentlmcnt  of  the  ancients  con- 
cerning the  power  and  efficacy  of  pronunciation, 
might  be  proved  from  many  iiiflanees;  bur  one  or  two 
may  here  fuffice.  Hortenfius,  a  cotemporary  with 
Cicero,  and  while  living  next  to  him  in  reputation  as 
an  orator,  was  highly  applauded  for  his  afllon.  But 
his  orations  after  his  death,  as  Quintilian  tells  us  (for 
we  have  none  of  them  now  remaining),  did  not  appear 
anfwerable  to  his  charadler  ;  from  whence  he  julUy 
concludes,  there  muft  have  been  fomething  pleafing 
when  he  fpoke  by  which  he  gained  his  charafter, 
which  was  loft  in  reading  them.  But  perhaps  there 
is  fcarce  a  more  confderable  inftance  of  this  than  in 
Cicero  himfelf.  After  the  death  of  Pompey,  when 
Cxfar  had  got  the  government  into  his  own  hands, 
many  of  his  acquaintance  interceded  with  him  in  be- 
half of  their  jxlations  and  friends,  who  had  been  of 
the  contrary  party  in  the  late  wars.  Among  others, 
Cicero  foliclted  for  his  friend  Ligarius;  which  Tubero 
imderftanding,  who  owed  Ligarius  a  grudge,  he  op- 
pofed  it,  and  undertook  to  reprefent  him  to  Ca:far  as 
unworthy  of  his  mercy.  Ccefar  himfelf  was  prejudiced 
againft  Ligarius ;  and  therefore,  when  tlie  caufe  was 
to  come  before  him,  he  faid,  "  We  may  venture  to 
hear  Cicero  di.play  his  eloquence;  for  I  know  the  per- 
fon  he  pleads  for  to  be  an  ill  man,  and  my  enemy." 
But,  however,  in  the  courfe  of  his  oration,  Cicero  fo 
worked  upon  his  paffions,  that  by  the  frequent  altera- 
tion of  his  countenance,  the  emotions  of  his  mind  were 
very  confpicuoas.  And  when  he  came  to  touch  upon 
the  battle  of  Phavfalia,  which  had  given  Crefar  the 
empire  of  the  world,  he  reprefented  it  in  that  moving 
and  lively  manner,  that  Cxfar  could  no  longer  con- 
tain himfelf,  but  was  throwm  into  fuch  a  fit  of  ihiver- 
ing,  that  he  dropped  the  papers  which  he  held  in  his 
hand.  This  w.-.s  the  more  remarkable,  becaufe  Cssfar 
was  himfelf  one  of  the  greateft  orators  of  that  age, 
knew  all  the  arts  of  addrefs,  and  avenues  to  the  paf- 
fions, and  confequently  was  better  prepared  to  guard 
againft  them,     I3ut  neither  his  fVdil,  nor  i:efolution  of 


mind,  was  of  fuffivient  force  againft  the  power  of  ora- 
tory ;  but  the  conqueror  of  the  world  liccame  a  con- 
queft  to  the  charms  of  Cicero's  eloquence  ;  fo  that, 
contrary  to  his  intention,  he  gave  into  his  plea,  and 
pardoned  Ligarius.  Now  that  oration  is  flill  extant, 
and  appears  exceedingly  well  calculated  to  touch  the 
foft  and  tender  paffions  and  fprlngs  of  the  f-iul;  but  we 
believe  it  can  fcarce  be  difcernible  to  any  in  reading  it, 
hov,-  it  (liould  have  had  fo  furpriling  an  cffeft ;  v/liich 
mult  therefore  have  ijeen  chiefly  owing  to  the  wonder- 
ful addrefs  and  conduiEt  of  the  fpcakcr. 

The  moie  natural  the  pronunciation  is,  it  will  of 
confequence  be  the  more  moving,  lince  the  peifcfciou 
of  art  confifts  in  its  ncareft  refemblance  to  nature. 
And  therefore  it  is  not  without  good  re.Ubn,  that  the 
ancients  make  it  one  qualification  of  an  orator,  that  he 
be  a  good  man;  becaufe  a  perfon  of  this  cliarafter  will 
njake  the  caufe  he  efpoufes  his  ov.-n,  and  the  more  fen- 
fibly  he  is  touched  with  it  himfelf,  his  aflion  will  be 
the  more  natural,  and  by  that  means  the  more  eafily 
afFefl  others  in  the  fame  manner.  Cicero,  fpeakinr 
upon  this  fubjefl,  fays,  "  It  is  certain  that  truth  (bv 
which  he  m.-ans  nature)  in  every  thing  excels  imita- 
tion ;  but  if  that  was  fufficient  of  itfcU  in  action,  we 
fhould  have  no  occafion  for  art."  In  his  opinioa 
theiefore  (and  who  v/as  ever  a  better  judge),  art,  in 
this  cafe  as  well  as  in  mai'.y  others,  if  well  managed, 
will  affift  and  improve  nature.  But  this  is  not  all;  for 
fometimes  we  find  the  force  of  It  {o  great  and  pov/er- 
ful,  that,  where  it  is  wholly  counterfeit,  it  will  for  the 
time  work  the  fame  effeft  as  if  it  was  founded  in  truth. 
This  is  well  known  to  thofe  who  have  been  converfant 
witli  the  reprefentations  of  the  theatre.  In  tragedies, 
though  we  are  fenfible  that  every  thing  we  fee  and 
hear  is  feigned  and  counterfeit,  yet  fach  is  the  power 
ol  afllon,  that  we  are  oftentimes  alfeffed  by  it  in  the 
fame  manner  as  if  they  were  all  realitie";.  Anger  and 
refentment  at  the  appearance  of  cruelty,  concern  and 
folicitude  for  dillrclied  virtue,  rife  in  our  breafts;  and 
tears  are  extorted  from  us  for  opprcfTcd  innocence  ^ 
though  at  the  fame  time,  perhaps,  we  are  re^dy  to 
laugh  at  ourfelves  for  being  thus  decoyed.  If  art  then 
Iras  fo  great  an  influence  upon  us,  when  fapportcd  on- 
ly* by  fancy  and  imagination,  how  powerful  muft  be 
the  effeft  of  a  juft  and  lively  reprefentation  of  what  we 
know  to  be  true  and  real  ? 

How  agreeable  it  is  both  to  nature  and  reafon,  that 
a  warmth  of  expreffion  and  vehemency  of  motion 
fhould  rife  in  proportion  to  the  importance  of  the 
fubjedt  and  concern  of  the  fpeaker,  will  further  ap- 
pear, by  looking  back  a  little  into  tlie  more  early  and 
fnnple  ages  of  the  world.  For  the  higher  we  go,  the 
more  we  Ihall  find  of  both.  We  ih.all  civc  the  obferva- 
tion  of  a  very  great  man  upcn  this  head,  in  his  own 
words.  "  The  Rf^mans  (fays  he)  had  a  very  great 
talent  tliis  way,  and  tlie  Greeks  a  greater.  The  ea- 
ftern  nations  excelled  in  it,  and  particuL.i.rly  the  He- 
brews. Nothing  can  equal  the  ilrength  and  vivacity 
of  the  figures  they  employed  ia  their  difcourfe  ;  and 
the  very  adtions  they  ufed  to  exprefs  their  fentiments ; 
fuch  as  putting  alhes  on  their  heads,  and  tearing  tlitir 
garments,  and  covering  ihemfelves  with  fackcloth  un- 
der any  deep  dillrefs  and  forrow  of  mind.  I  do  not 
fpeak  of  what  the  prophets  did  to  give  a  more  lively 
reprefentation  of  the  things   they    foretold,    becaufe 
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tT-onuncIa-  fuch  figurative  aflUins  were  the  effevft  of  divine  infpi- 
tion.       ration.     But  even  in  other  cafes  we  find  thofe  people 
*       '  underllood  much  better  than  we  do  how  to  exprefs 
their  grief,  and  fear  and  other  padions.  And  hence, 
no  doubt,   arofe  thofe  furprifing  efFe<5ls  of  eloquence, 
which  we  never  experienae   now."     Thus  far  this  ex- 
cellent writer.    And  what  he  fays  here  with  refpeft 
to  the  adions  of  the  eaftern  nations,  was  in  a  good 
rneafure  cnftomary  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans  ;  if 
not  entirely  of  the  fame  kind,  yet  perhaps  as  vehe- 
ment and  expredlve.    They  did  not  think  language  of 
itfelf  fuflicient  to  exprefs   the  height  of  their   paffions, 
linlcfs  enforced   by  uncommon  motions  and  geftures. 
Thus,  when    Achilles    had  driven  the  Trojans  into 
their  city  with  the    greateft  precipitation  and   terror, 
and  only  Heflor  ventured  to  tarry  without  the  gates 
to  engage  him  ;   Homer  reprefents  both  king   Priam 
and  his  queen  under  the  higheft  confternatic  n  for  tb« 
danger  of  their  fon.     And  therefore,  in  order  to  pre- 
vail vf  ith  him  to  come  into  the  city,  and  not  fight  with 
Achilles,  they  not  only  entreat  him  from  the  walls  in 
the  mod  tender  and  moving   language  imaginable  ; 
but  he  tears  off  his  grey  locks  with  his  hands  ;  and  llie 
in  a  flood  of  tears  expofes  her  breafts,  and  adjures  him 
>>y  thofe  paps  which  fuckled  him,  to  comply  with  their 
requeft.     The  poet  knew  very  well,  that  no  words  of 
tliemfelves  could  reprefent  thofe  agonies  of  mind  he 
endeavoured  to  convey,  unlefs  heightened  by  the  idea 
of  fuch   aflions  as  were  exprelTive  of  the  deepeft  for- 
row.  And  indeed  this  was  anciently  efleemed  fo  re- 
quifite  in  an  orator,  that  in  matters  of  importance  he 
was  fcarce  thought  to  be  in  earneft  who  wanted  it.   In 
one  of  Cicero's  orations,  he  does  not  Hick  to  argue  in 
that  manner  with    his  adverfary.     "  Would  you  talk 
thus  (fays  he)   if  you  was  ferious  ?  Would  you,  who 
are  wont  to  difplay  your  eloquence  fo  warmly  in  the 
tlanger  of  others,  aft  fo  coldly  in  your  own  ?  Where 
is  that  concern,  that  ardour,  which  ufed  to  extort  pity 
even  from  children?  Here  is  no  emotion  of  either  of 
riiind  or  bcdy  ;   neither  the  forehead  (truck,  nor  the 
tliigh,  not  fo   much  as   a  ftamp  of  the  foot.  Tl:ere- 
fore,  you  have  been  fo  far  from  inflaming  our  minds, 
that  you  have  fcarce  kept  us  awake." 

As  aflion  diercfore  was  judged  fo  necefiary  a  qua- 
lification in  an  orator  among  the  ancients,  fo  they 
made  u.'e  of  feveral  methods  and  expedients  for  the 
better  attaining  it.  The  principal  of  which  we  fhall 
briefly  mention. 

Decency  of  pronunciation  is  an  habit.  And  as  all 
h..bits  ar«  gained  by  time,  fo  the  fo^.ner  they  are 
learned,  tliey  are  generally  acquired  with  greater  eafe. 
For  while  perfons  are  young,  they  are  not  only  more 
flexible,  and  capable  of  any  particular  bent,  but  they 
are  likewife  free  from  the  trouble  of  encountering  and 
fubduing  contrary  habits,  which  doubles  the  labour, 
and  increafes  the  difliculty  of  attaining  any  laudable 
quality.  Qaintilian  was  very  fenlible  of  this  in  tlie 
cafe  here  before  us  ;  and  therefore,  in  order  to  have 
perfons  trained  up  to  it,  he  begins  with  them  in  their 
childhood,  and  defcends  fo  low  as  even  to  give  direc- 
tions how  they  lliould  be  taught  to  pronounce  when 
they  firft  learn  to  read.  And  he  advifes,  that  they 
(hould  then  be  inllruifled  where  to  fufpend  their  voice, 
and  make  the  proper  paufes,  both  in  diftinguilhlng 
the  feveral  parts  of  the  fame  fentcnce,  and  in  fepara- 


ting  one  fentence  from  another :  likewife  when  to  TronuucU- 
rail'c  or  fnik  their  voice,  or  give  it  a  proper  inflec-  *'""•  , 
tion  ;  to  be  flower  or  filler,  more  vehement  or  fcdatc, 
as  the  nature  of  the  things  may  re([uire  ;  and  that  the 
tone  of  their  voice  be  always  manly  and  grave,  but  at 
the  fame  time  mixed  with  an  agreeable  fweetnefs. 
Thefe  things  may  perhaps  appear  in  themfelves  fmall ; 
but  if  duly  attended  to,  they  will  be  found  of  confi- 
derable  fcrvice  to  bring  us  to  a  juft  and  proper  pro- 
nunciation. For  in  every  thing  that  is  to  be  attained 
by  praiflice,  it  is  a  great  advantage  to  fet  out  right 
at  firft. 

The  ancients  likewife  had  perfons  whom  they  called 
phonafa,  whofe  proper  bufinefs  it  was  to  teach  tliem 
how  to  regulate  and  manage  their  voice  ;  and  others, 
who  inftrufled  them  in  the  whole  art  of  pronunciation, 
both  as  to  their  voice  and  geftures.  Thefe  latter  were 
generally  taken  from  the  theatre,  being  fome  eminent 
experienced  aftors.  So  Quintilian,  treating  of  the 
province  of  thefe  perfons,  fays,  "  The  comedian  ought 
to  teach  them  how  to  relate  faiSs,  with  what  autho- 
rity to  advife,  with  what  vehemence  to  exprefs  anger, 
and  with  what  foftnefs  compafTion."  And  fpeaking 
of  geftures,  he  fays,  "  He  fhould  admonifli  them  to 
raife  their  countenance,  not  diftort  tlieir  lips,  or  llretch 
their  mouths."  Witli  feveral  other  direftions  of  the 
like  kind.  And  we  are  told  concerning  the  emperor 
M.  Antoninus,  ufually  called  the  philofophcr,  that 
His  Jirjl  m.ijlers  "Men  Euphoria  the  grammarian,  and  Gt' 
minus  the  comedian. 

But  though  they  made  ufe  of  aftors  to  inftruft 
their  youth  in  forming  their  fpeech  and  geftures,  yet 
the  aftlon  of  an  orator  was  much  different  from  that 
of  the  theatre.  Cicero  very  plainly  reprefents  tliis  di- 
ftiniflion,  in  the  words  of  Cralfus,  when  fpeaking  of 
orators,  he  fays,  "  The  motions  of  the  body  ought 
to  be  fuited  to  the  exprefflons,  not  in  a  theatrical  way, 
mimicking  the  words  by  particular  gefticulations,  but 
in  a  manner  expreflive  of  the  general  fenfe,  with  a  fe- 
date  and  manly  inflexion  of  the  fides  ;  not  taken  from 
the  ftage  and  aftors,  but  from  the  exercife  of  arms  and 
the  paleftra."  And  Quintilian  fays  to  the  fame  pur- 
pofe,  "  Every  gefture  and  motion  of  the  comedians  is 
not  to  be  imitated,  nor  to  the  fame  degree."  They 
thought  the  adllon  of  the  theatre  too  light  and  extra- 
vagant for  the  imitation  of  an  orator  ;  and  therefore, 
though  they  em^>loyed  adors  to  inform  young  perfons 
in  the  firft  rudiments,  yet  they  were  afterwards  fent  to 
tlie  paleftra,  or  fchools  defigned  on  purpofe  to  teach 
them  a  decent  and  graceful  management  of  their  bodies. 
And  fuch  fchools,  as  Quintilian  informs  us,  were  in 
ufe  both  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans :  Juft  as  of 
later  ages  children  learn  to  dance,  in  fome  meafure 
with  the  fame  intention. 

Being  thus  far  prepared,  they  were  afterwards  fent 
to  the  fchools  of  the  rhetoricians.  And  here,  as  their 
bufinefs  v.'as  to  ctiltivate  their  ftyle,  and  gain  the 
whole  ait  of  el  'quence  ;  fo  particularly  to  acquire  a 
juft  and  accurate  pronunciation  by  thofe  exercifes,  in 
which  for  that  end  they  were  conftantly  employed. 
And  as  the  Greeks  were  moft  celebrated  for  their  (kill 
in  all  the  polite  arts,  and  efpecially  oratory  ;  the  Ro- 
man gentry  and  ncb'lity  generally  fent  their  fons 
abroad,  and  placed  them  under  the  tuition  of  fome 
Grecian  maftcr,  to  inftruft  them  in  the  art  of  fpeak- 
ing, 
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ing,  and  by  that  means  to  fit  them  for  tlie  lervicc  of 
their  country,  cither  in  the  courts  of  judicature  or  tlie 
fenate.  Thus  Cicero  w^s  fent  to  Rhodes,  to  lluJy  un- 
der the  f.imous  Molo,  and  Brutus  under  Pammcnas ; 
Casfir  was  going  to  the  fame  place  when  taken  by 
pirates ;  and  AuguUus  afterwards  HudieJ  there  under 
ApoUodorus. 

Nor,  after  all  this  pains  and  induftry,  did  they  yet 
think  thenifclves  futliciently  qualiiied  to  take  upon 
them  the  charadler  of  orators.  But  it  was  their  con- 
ftant  ciirtom  to  get  t(  gether  feme  of  their  friends  and 
acquaintance  who  were  proper  judges  ol  fuch  perlorm- 
ances,  and  declaim  before  them  in  private.  The  bufi- 
nefs  of  thefe  pcrfons  was  to  make  obfervations  both 
on  their  language  and  pronunciation.     And  they  were 
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to  endeavour  that  the  tone  of  his  voice  appear  nalu-  Prom:nc]»- 
ral  and  unaflefted.  And  i'or  this  end,  he  muft  tike  """• 
care  to  i'uit  it  to  the  naUne  of  the  fubjeift  ;  but  ftill  fo 
as  to  be  always  grave  and  decent.  Some  perfons  con- 
tinue  a  difcourfc  in  fuch  a  low  and  drawling  manner, 
that  tliey  can  fcarce  be  lieard  by  their  audience.  O- 
thers  again  huiry  on  in  fo  loud  and  boillerous  a  man- 
ner as  if  they  imagined  their  hearers  were  deaf.  But. 
all  the  mufic  and  harmony  of  Ipcech  lies  in  the  prop.r 
temperament  of  the  voice  between  thef;  extremes.  In 
order  to  fet  this  matter  in  a  jull  light,  it  will  be  ne- 
celfary  to  confider  the  principal  affections  or  proper- 
ties of  the  Toice,  and  how  they  are  to  be  regulated  by 
an  orator.  Nov/  thefe  may  all  be  referred  either  to 
quaiility   or   quality. 


allowed  the  greatell    freedom    to    take  notice  of  any         The  j/wwWj  ot  the  voice  confifts  in  its  h';ghncfs,  or 


thing  they  thought  aniifs,  either  as  to  inaccuracy  of 
method,  impropriety  of  flyle,  or  indecency  of  their 
voice  or  actions.  This  gave  them  an  opportunity  to 
correct  any  fuch  defeifts  at  firlt,  before  they  became 
habitual.  What  effefls  might  notjuftlybe  expeited 
from  fuch  an  inllitutlon  ?  Perfons  trained  up  in  this 
manner,  with  all  thofe  advantages,  joined  to  a  good 
natural  genius,  could  not  fail  of  making  very  com- 
plete orators.  Though  even  after  they  came  to  appear 
in  public,  they  did  not  lay  afide  the  cuilom  of  de- 
claiming. For  Q^intilian  tells  us,  that  C.  Catbo  ufid 
topradifc  it  daily  in  his  lent.  And  Auguftus  is  report- 
ed to  have  continued  it  during  the  war  of  Mutina 
agalnfl  M.  Anthony.  Nor  is  it  to  be  fuppofed,  tliat 
fo  conllant  an  attendance  to  this  pradice  was  only  fer- 
viceable  to  them  in  their  public  performances ;  but  it 
muft  neceffarily  affecf  their  whole  conduift,  give  them 
a  freedom  of  fpeech,  eal:nefs  of  addrefs  and  behaviour, 
and  render  them  in  all  rel'pefts  fine  gentlemen,  as  well 
as  excellent  oratois.  And  from  hence  perhaps  we 
may  fee  lefs  reafon  to  wonder  at  the  furprifing  effects 
of  fome  of  their  difcourfes,  when  we  confider  what 
pains  they  took  to  arrive  at  thofe  abilities. 

Having  thus  far  treated  on  pronunciation  in  gene- 
ral, we  fhall  now  proceed  to  confider  the  parts  of  it 
feparately  ;  which  are  voue  ■i.wiiL  grjluye. 

Chap.   II.      Of  the   Voice. 

Voice  is  one  kind  of  found.  Now  the  influence 
of  founds,  either  to  raife  or  allay  our  paffions,  is  evi- 
dent from  mniic.  And  certainly  the  harmony  of  a  fine 
dilcourfe,  well  and  gracefully  pronounced,  is  as  ca- 
,[  pable  to  move  us,  if  not  in  a  way  fo  violent  and  ecfta- 
tic,  yet  not  lefs  powerful,  and  more  agreeable  to  our 
rational  faculties.  As  the  bufinefs  of  this  chapter  is 
to  offer  fome  confiderations  for  the  jull  and  decent 
management  of  the  voice,  it  may  not  be  improper  iH 
the  firll  place  to  obferve  in  general  what  nature  does 
when  free  and  unconftrained-  As  pcrfons  are  different- 
ly affecftcd  when  they  fpeak  ;  fo  they  naturally  alter 
the  tone  of  their  voice,  though  they  do  not  attend  to 
it.  It  rifes,  finks,  and  has  various  infleflions  given 
it,  according  to  the  prefent  (late  and  difpofition  of  the 
mind.  AVhen  the  mind  is  calm  and  fedate,  the  voice 
is  moderate  and  even ;  when  the  former  is  dejeifted 
with  forrow,  the  latter  is  languid  ;  and  when  tliat  is 
inflamed  by  pallion,  this  is  raifed  and  elevated.  It  is 
the  srator's  bufinefs,  therefore,  to  follow  nature,  and 


lonxinejs,  J-iviftnefs  or  Jloivtijfs,  and  the  intermediate  de- 
grees between  them. 

Every  pcrfon  who  fpeaks  in  puiilic,  fliould  endea- 
vour, if  he  can,  to  fill  the  place  where  he  fpeaks.  But 
Hill  he  ought  to  be  careful  not  to  exceed  tlie  natural 
key  of  his  voice.  If  lie  does,  it  will  neither  be  foft 
nor  agreeable  ;  but  either  harfli  and  rough,  or  too 
Ihrill  and  fqueaking  Befides,  he  will  not  be  able  to 
give  every  fyllable  its  full  and  diRin<5l  found  ;  which 
V,  ill  render  what  he  fays  obfcure,  and  difficult  to  be 
underltood.  He  fliould  therefore  take  care  to  keep 
his  voice  within  reach,  fb  as  to  liave  it  under  manage- 
ment, that  he  may  raile  or  fmk  it,  or  give  it  any  in- 
flection he  thinks  proper  :  Which  it  will  not  be  in  his 
power  to  do,  if  he  put  a  force  upon  it,  and  flrain  it 
beyond  its  natural  tone. 

The  like  caution  is.  to  be  ufed  againfl  the  contrary 
extreme,  that  the  voice  be  not  dropped,  and  fuffered 
to  fink  too  low.  I'his  will  give  the  fpeaker  pain  in 
raifing  it  again  to  its  proper  pitch,  and  be  no  lefs  of- 
fenfive  to  the  hearers.  For  though  the  mufic  of  fpeech 
confifts  in  the  variations  of  the  voice,  yet  they  mufi; 
be  gradual  to  render  them  pleafant.  Such  fuddenand 
great  changes  at  once  are  rather  to  be  efteemed 
chalms  in  fpeaking,  than  variations.  Befides,  as. they 
often  prevent  the  liearers  from  taking  in  the  fenfe  o£ 
what  is  faid,  it  gives  tliem  no  fmajl  uneafinefs  that 
they  are  obliged  to  il:retch  their  attention.  Many  per- 
fons are  too  apt  to  be  guilty  of  this,  efpecially  at  the 
end  of  a  fentence,  by  dropping  the  laft  word  ;  wliich 
ought  in  a  particular  manner  to  be  expreffed  diftinetly, 
becaufe  the  meaning  of  the  whole  fentence  often  de- 
pends upon  it. 

The  medium  between  thefe  two  is  a  moderate  and 
even  voice.  But  this  is  not  the  fame  in  all ;  that  which, 
is  moderate  in  one  would  be  high  in  another.  Every 
perfon  therefore  mull;  regulate  it  by  the  natural  key 
of  his  own  voice.  A  calm  and  fedate  voice  is  gene- 
rally beft  ;  as  a  moderate  found  is  moft  pleafing  to  the 
ear,  if  it  be  clear  and  diftinft.  But  this  equality  of 
the  voice  muft  alf )  be  accompanied  v/ith  a  variety, 
otherwife  there  can  be  no  harmony  ;  fince  all  harmony 
confifts  in  variety.  Nothing  is  lefs  pleating  than  a  dif- 
courl'e  pronounced  throughout  in  one  continued  tone 
of  the  voice,  without  any  change  or  alteration.  Be- 
fides, a  variation  of  tlie  voice  is  an  eafe  to  the  fpeaker ;. 
as  the  body  is  relieved  by  fnifting  its  pofture.  The, 
equality  tlierefore  we  are  here  fpeaking  of  admits  a 
variety  of  inflexions    and    changes  within  the  fame 
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plicli.  Ami  wlicn  lliat  (s  altered,  the  gradations, 
whether  higlier  or  lower,  (liould  be  fo  gentle  and  re- 
gular as  to  preferve  a  due  proportion  oi  the  parts  and 
harmony  of  the  wliole  ;  which  cannot  be  done,  when 
the  voice  is  fudJeiily  varied  with  too  great  a  dillinc- 
tioii.  And  thcrcl'ore  it  Ihould  move  from  one  key  to 
anotlicr,  fo  as  ratl'.er  to  glide  like  a  gentle  ftream, 
than  pour  down  like  a  rapid  torrent,  as  an  ingenious 
writer  has  wcUexjireifed  it.  An  even  voice  is  bed  fit- 
ted to  keep  the  mind  to  clofe  attention.  And  there- 
fore, in  fubjefls  defigned  only  for  inftruflion,  without 
any  addrefs  to  the  pailions,  there  is  little  room  for  a 
variety  of  voice.  For  the  voice  ought  to  agree  with 
the  Ityle ;  and  as  upon  fuch  fubjcfls  this  fliould  be 
equal,  moderate,  and  fmooth,  fo  fnoiild  the  other.  E- 
very  thing,  as  wi  fay,  is  beautiful  in  its  feafon ;  and 
there  is  a  certain  propriety  in  things  which  ought  al- 
ways to  be  regarded.  And  thcrclbre,  an  afFefted  va- 
riety, ill  placed,  is  as  difagreeable  to  a  judicious  au- 
dience, as  the  want  of  it,  where  the  fubjed  requires  it. 
We  may  find  fome  perfons,  in  pronouncing  a  grave  and 
plain  difcourfe,  afi'efl  as  many  ditfc-rent  tones,  changes, 
and  variations  of  their  voice,  as  il  they  were  adting  a 
comedy  ;  which  is  doubtlefs  a  very  great  impropriety. 
But  the  orator's  province  is  not  barely  to  apply  to  the 
aiind,  but  likewife  to  the  pafllons ;  which  require  a 
great  variety  of  tlie  voice,  higli  or  low,  vehement  or 
languid,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  pafllons  he  de- 
figns  to  affeift.  So  that  for  an  orator  always  to  ufe 
the  fame  tone  or  degree  of  his  voice,  and  expedt  to 
anfvvcr  all  his  views  by  it,  would  be  much  the  fame 
thing  as  if  a  phyfician  fhould  propofe  to  cure  all  di- 
llempers  by  one  medicine.  From  hence  it  is  evi- 
dent, that  although  various  inflciflions  and  tones  of 
the  voice  are  requifite  to  make  it  harmonious  and  plea- 
fing  to  the  ear ;  yet  the  degree  of  it  Ihould  differ  ac- 
cording to  the  nature  of  the  fubjeft  and  defign  of 
the  fpeaker.  And,  as  a  perfeift  monotony  is  al- 
ways unpleafant,  fo  it  can  never  be  neceifary  in  any 
dii'courfe. 

The  next  property  of  the  voice  abovementioned 
was  fiv'tjbnefi.  That  fome  exprcfllons  ought  to  be 
pronounced  fafter  and  fwitter  than  others,  is  very  ma- 
nifefl.  Gay  and  fprightly  ideas  fliould  not  only  be 
cxprelfed  louder,  but  alfo  falter,  than  fuch  as  are  fad 
and  melancholy.  And  when  we  prefs  an  adverfary,  the 
voice  fhould  be  brill;  and  quick.  But  to  hurry  on  in 
a  precipitant  manner  witliout  paufing,  till  ftopt  for 
want  of  breath,  is  certainly  a  very  great  fault.  This 
deftroys  not  only  the  neceifary  diflincftion  between  fen- 
tence  and  fentence,  but  likewife  between  the  feveral 
words  of  the  fame  fentence  ;  nay,  and  often  occafions 
uj  to  exprefs  our  words  by  halves,  while  one  is  thrown 
fo  fall  upon  another,  that  we  are  not  able  to  give 
each  its  full  and  jufl  found.  By  this  means  all  the 
grace  of  fpeaking  is  loft,  and  in  a  grtat  meafure  the 
advantage  of  hearing.  For  when  the  ears  of  the 
hearers  cannot  keep  pace  with  the  volubility  of  the 
fpeaker's  tongue,  they  Vi'ill  be  little  the  better  for 
what  he  fays.  Befides,  by  not  commanding  his  voice, 
and  ealing  his  breath  at  the  proper  paufes  and  points 
of  diftii.iflion,  he  is  often  obliged  to  Hop  in  the  middle 
of  a  fentence ;  and  fo  divides  what  fliould  be  conti- 
nued, and  joins  wlwt  fliould  be  feparated  ;  which 
rnull  neceffarily  dcllroy  the  fenfe,  and  confound  his 
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difcourfe.  Young  perfons  are  very  liable  to  this,  efpe- 
cially  at  firft  letting  out.  And  it  often  arifes  from 
diffidence.  They  are  jealous  ot  their  performances, 
and  the  fuccefs  they  may  have  in  fpeaking,  which 
gives  them  a  pain  till  it  is  over;  and  this  puts  them 
into  a  hurry  of  mind,  which  incapacitates  them  from 
governing  tlieir  voice,  and  keeping  it  under  that  due 
regulation  which  perhaps  they  propofed  to  them- 
felves  before  they  began  to  fpeak.  And  the  greater 
degree  fuch  perfons  have  of  a  native  and  ingenuous 
modefty,  accompanied  with  a  laudable  ambition  to 
excel,  tliey  are  commonly  more  expofed  to  this.  For 
while  on  the  one  hand  they  are  fired  with  an  ardent 
dcfire  to  recommend  themfelves,  and  on  the  other  are 
fearful  of  the  event,  this  dubious  (late  of  mind  is  very 
apt  to  throw  them  off  their  guard,  and  run  them  into 
this  excels.  From  which  we  may  fee  the  great  advan- 
tage ot  having  the  voice  well  formed  betimes  ;  for  when 
once  it  is  become  habitual  to  fpeak  with  jultnefs  and 
propriety,  perfons  readily  prailife  it  without  much  at- 
tention or  concern. 

And  as  a  precipitant  and  hafty  pronunciation  is 
culpable,  fo  likewife  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  a  fault  to 
fpeak  too  How.  This  feems  to  argue  a  heavinefs  in 
the  fpeaker.  And  as  he  appears  cool  himfelf,  he  can 
never  exped  to  warm  his  hearers,  and  excite  their  af- 
fections. When  not  only  every  word,  but  every  fyl- 
lable  is  drawn  out  to  too  great  a  length,  the  ideas  do 
not  come  faft  enough  to  keep  up  the  attention  without 
much  uneafmefs.  For  till  the  I'enfe  is  completed,  the 
mind  is  in  fufpenfe ;  and,  if  it  be  held  long  in  that 
fituation,  it  will  of  courfe  flag  and  grow  tired.  In- 
deed, in  fome  cafes,  it  is  requilite  the  pronunciation 
Ihould  be  flower  than  in  others ;  as  in  reprefenting 
things  great  and  difficult ;  or  in  exprelTing  fome  par- 
ticular palTions,  as  admiration  or  grief.  But  the  e.t- 
treme  we  are  now  fpeaking  of,  is  a  flownefs  equally 
continued  tlirough  a  whole  difcourfe,  which  mull  ne- 
ceffarily render  it  flat  andlifelefs. 

Now,  to  avoid  either  of  the  two  extremes  laft  men- 
tioned,  the  voice  ought  to  be  fedate  and  diftinft. 
And  in  order  to  render  it  diftinft,  it  is  neceifary,  not 
only  that  each  word  and  fyllable  fhould  have  its  juft 
and  full  found,  both  as  to  time  and  accent ;  but  like- 
wife  that  every  fentence,  and  part  of  a  fentence, 
fliould  be  feparated  by  its  proper  paufe  and  interval. 
This  is  more  eafy  to  be  done  in  reading,  from  the  af- 
fiftance  of  the  points  ;  but  it  is  no  lefs  to  be  attended 
to  in  fpeaking,  if  we  would  pronounce  in  a  diftinft 
and  graceful  manner.  For  every  one  Ihould  fpeak  in 
the  fame  manner  as  he  ought  to  read,  if  he  could  ar- 
rive at  that  exaflnefs.  Now  the  common  rule  given  in 
paufing  is,  that  we  Hop  our  voice  at  a  comma  till  we 
can  tell  one,  at  a  femicolon  two,  at  a  colon  three, 
and  at  a  full  period  four.  And  as  thefe  points  are 
either  accommodated  to  the  fereral  parts  of  die  fame 
fentence,  as  the  firft  three  ;  or  different  fentences,  as 
the  laft ;  this  occafions  the  different  length  of  the 
paufe,  by  which  either  the  dependence  of  what  pre- 
cedes upon  that  which  follows,  or  its  dillindtion  from 
it,  is  reprefcnted.  And  therefore,  in  the  firft  three 
flops,  the  voice  is  ratlier  to  be  fufpended  in  different 
degrees  or  meafures  of  time,  than  entirely  dropt,  to 
fliov;  that  the  fenfe  is  not  yet  completed.  But  between 
fentence  and  fentence  we  refpire,  and  begin  anew.  iSo 
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I'renuiicia-  tliat  in  long  pcrifKls,  llie  voice  fhoiild  he  favoured  by 
tiuii.  beginning  low  and  iediitcly,  that  it  niiiy  hold  to  tlic 
'  ""  '  end  without  rcfpiration  ;  or  if  it  will  not,  tlie  brc;uh 
ought  10  be  recovered  without  finking  the  voice.  I'or 
if  once  the  voice  drop  for  v.'ant  of  breath  before  the 
period  be  finilhcd,  not  only  the  beuuty,  but  likewife, 
the  fenfe  of  it  will  be  loft.  Quintilian  lays  a  great 
ftrcfs  upon  a  due  attention  to  thele  paufes  ;  and  fays, 
•'  Though  it  may  appear  not  fo  confidcrable  in  itfelf, 
yet  all  the  other  virtues  of  a  good  pronunciatioi*  are 
deficient  without  it." 

Hitherto  we  have  confidered  fuch  properties  of  the 
voice  as  refpeil  qnanthy,  we  come  to  fpeak  of  its 
(jualitics.  And  the  chief  of  tliefe  are  Jirengtb  or 
nueakmfs,  dearnejs  or  olfcurmefs,  jiiUiicJs  or  fmalliiffs, 
fnioothnefs  or  roughnefs.  Now,  one  half  of  thefe  is 
•what  every  one  would  willingly  choofe,  as  he  would 
wifli  to  be  free  from  the  otheis.  But  it  is  not  in  our 
power  to  give  ourfelves  what  qualities  of  the  voice  we 
pleafc  ;  but  only  to  make  the  bell  ufe  we  can  of  what 
nature  has  bellowed  upon  us.  However,  feveral  de- 
Icfts  of  the  voice  are  capable  cf  being  helped  by  care 
and  proper  means ;  as,  on  the  other  hand,  the  bed 
voice  may  be  greatly  hurt  by  ill  management  and  in- 
difcretion.  Temperance  is  a  great  prefervative  of  the 
voice,  and  all  excefs  is  highly  prejudicial  to  it.  The 
voice  mud  necelfarily  faifer,  if  the  organs  of  fpeech 
have  not  their  p:opcr  tone.  And  in  order  to  their 
having  this,  they  mud  be  kept  in  a  due  temperature  ; 
that  is,  they  mull  neither  be  too  moill  nor  too  dry. 
If  they  abound  with  fluids,  thefe  will  obftruifl  the 
cle.arnefs  of  the  voice,  and  render  it  obfcure  and  cou- 
fufed  ;  and  if  they  are  parched  with  drought,  the 
voice  will  be  harfh  and  rough.  Now  all  excelfes,  as  v/ell 
as  fome  bodily  indifpofitions,  are  apt  to  affeft  the  or- 
gans one  or  other  of  thefe  ways. 

A  tlrong  voice  is  very  ferviceable  to  an  orator,  be- 
caufe,  if  it  want  fome  other  advantages,  he  is  how- 
ever, capable  to  make  himfelf  heard.  And  if  at  any 
time  he  is  forced  to  drain  if  he  is  in  lefs  danger  of  its 
failing  him  before  he  has  fiuilhed  his  difcourie.  But 
he  who  has  a  weak  voice,  flinuld  be  very  careful  n^C 
to  drain  it,  efpecially  at  fird.  He  ought  to  begin 
low,  and  rife  gradually  to  fuch  a  pitch  as  the  key  of 
his  voire  will  well  carry  him,  without  being  obliged  to 
fuik  again  afterwards.  Frequent  inflections  of  tlie 
voice  will  likewife  be  f  ime  affiftance  to  him.  But  efpe- 
cially he  Ihould  take  care  to  fpeak  deliberately,  and 
eafe  his  voice,  by  allowing  due  time  for  refpiration  at 
all  the  proper  paufes.  It  is  an  extreme  much  Ids  in- 
convenient for  fuch  a  pcrfon  rather  to  fpeak  too  flow, 
than  too  fad.  But  this  defeft  of  a  weak  voice  is 
fometimes  capable  of  being  helped  by  the  ufe  of  pro- 
per methods ;  as  is  evident  from  the  indance  of  De- 
modhenes,  before-mentioned. 

A  voice  is  faid  to  be  clear,  wlicn  die  organs  of 
fpeech  are  fuited  to  give  every  fmgle  letter,  and  all 
the  combinations  of  them  infyllables  and  words,  their 
proper  and  didindl  found.  Such  a  voice  is  very 
plcafmg  and  agreeable  to  the  hearers  ;  and  no  lefs  an 
liappinefs  to  the  fpeakcr,  as  it  faves  him  a  great  ex- 
pence  offpirits.  For  a  moderate  voice,  if  clear,  will 
be  as  didinflly  heard,  as  one  much  louder,  if  thick 
and  obfcure.  Which  is  a  great  advantage  to  tlie 
fpeaker,  becaufe  he  can  better  keep  his  voice  under 
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command,  and  modula'e  it  at  pleafurc;  as  the  feveral  Promrdu 
jiarts  and  circumd-mces  of  his  difcourfe  may  require.  ''°''' 
On  the  contrary  an  obfcure  and  conl'ufed  voice  is 
not  always  occalioned  from  a  deficiency  in  the  or'^'an  ; 
but  many  times  is  the  eifedl  of  cudom  and  a  bad 
liabit.  Some  perfons,  either  from  want  of  due  care 
in  their  education  at  fird,  or  from  inadvertency  and  ne- 
gligence afterwards,  run  into  a  very  irregular  and 
confufed  manner  of  exprefTmg  their  words  ;  cillier  by 
mifplacing  the  accent,  confounding  the  found  of  the 
letters,  or  huddling  the  fyllabies  one  upon  another,  f) 
as  to  render  what  they  fay  often  unintelligible.  In- 
deed, foniLtimes  this  arifes  from  a  natural  defect,  as 
in  tlie  cafe  of  DemolUuncs  ;  v.-ho  found  a  nietliod  to 
rcflify  that,  as  well  as  the  r.-c;iknefs  of  his  voice. 
But  in  faults  of  this  kind,  which  proceed  from  habit, 
doubtlefi  the  mod  likely  way  to  mend  them  is  to  fpeak 
deliberately. 

A  full  voice  is  not  the  fame  as  a  drong  or  a 
loud  voice.  It  fills  the  car,  but  it  is  not  plea- 
fant.  And  therefore  to  render  it  fo,  as  well  as  audible, 
it  Ihould  be  frequently  varied.  Hov.'ever  this  fjenis 
better  fuited  to  the  charafter  cf  an  orator,  than  a 
fniall  and  Oirill  voice  ;  becaufe  it  has  fomething  in  ic 
more  grave  and  manly.  And  thof;  who  have  the 
niiblortune  of  a  very  fmall  voice,  fliould  be  cautious  oi" 
raifmg  it  to  loo  high  a  pitch,  efpecially  at  once  ;  be- 
caufe the  fudden  comprelfure  of  the  organ  is  apt  ta 
occafion  a  fqueaking  and  very  difagiceable  found. 

A  foft  and  fmootli  voice  is  of  all  the  mod  mufical, 
efpecially  if  it  be  flexible.  And  on  the  contrary, 
nothing  is  lefs  harmonious  than  a  voice  that  is 
harfh  and  rough.  For  the  one  grates  as  difaprce- 
ably  upon  the  ear,  as  the  other  gives  it  pleafure  and 
delight. 

From  the  confideration  of  thefe  feveral  properties  cf 
the  voice,  we  may  conclude  that  to  be  the  bed,  and 
fitted  for  an  orator,  which  is  moderate,  didinc^, 
firm,  clear,  and  fmooth,  and  withal  eafily  flexible  to 
tlie  feveral  degrees  and  variations  of  found  which 
every  part  of  the  difcourfe  may  require. 

Chap.   III.      Of  Gejhire. 

By  this  is  meant,  a  fuitable  conform.ity  of  the  mo-  Q^p  ^°  j^ 
tionsot  the  countenance,  and  feveral  pans  of  the  body  thc'cor.f.,r- 
i;i  i'pcaking,  to  the  fubjeJl-matter  of  the  difcourfe.  mityofthe 
The  word  gjlure  is  here  uled  in  a  larger  fenfe  then  is  motions  nf 
ordinarily  done  in  common  language.  For  we  rarely  ''"■' <^"'^"'"^- 
make  ufe  of  that  word  to  denore  the  motions  of  the  "o'"he'  na- 
countenance,  or  any  parts  of  it ;  but  as  tliefe  make  ture  of  tlie 
a  eonfider.ible  part  of  pur  prefent  fubjefl,  tlicy  mud  difcouik-. 
here  be  comprehended  under  this  term. 

It  is  not  agreed  among  the  learned,  whether  voice 
or  gedure  has  the  greater  iiulueuce  upon  us.  But  as 
the  latter  afix'i-ls  us  by  the  eye,  as  tlie  former  does  by 
tlie  car,  geliure  in  the  nature  of  it  feems  to  have  this 
advant-ige,  lliat  it  conveys  the  imprcOlon  more  fpeedi- 
ly  to  the  mind  ;  for  the  fight  is  the  quicked  of  all  our 
fenfes.  N<.r  is  its  infiuence  lefs  upon  our  paiTions  ; 
nay,  in  fome  inftances  it  appears  to  .adl  more  power- 
fully. A  cad  of  the  eye  fliail  exprcfs  defire  in  as  mo- 
ving  a  manner  as  the  fofted  language  ;  and  a  diifc- 
rent  motion  of  it,  refentment.  To  wring  the  hands, 
t;ar  the  hair,  or  drike  the  bread,  are  all  lirong  indica- 
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Vr<.nuncia.  tion?  of  fonow.     And   he  who  claps  liis  hand  to  his 
t'°"-     ^  IworJ,  throws  us  into  a  greater   panic  than   one   wlio 

*  ^'  '  only  threatens  to  kill  us.  Nor  is  it  in  fonae  rcfpcdls 
lefs  various  and  extcnlive  than  langu;ige.  Cicero  tells 
us,  he  often  diverted  himlclf  hy  tiying  this  with 
Uofcius  the  ct^mcdian  ;  who  could  exprefs  a  fentence 
as  r.i.iny  ways  by  his  geflures,  as  he  himfelf  by  words. 
j\nd  fome  dramas,  called  pi'.ntomim:s,  have  been  carried 
on  wholly  by  mutes,  who  have  performed  every  part  by 
i^ellures  only,  without  words,  in  a  way  very  intelligent, 
;;s  well  as  entertaining  to  the  fpedlators.  Well  theretcre 
might  Cicero  call  att'ion  (  or  gefture)  the  language,  of 
the  loc'y,  fmce  it  is  capable  in  fo  lively  a  manner  to 
convey  both  our  ideas  and  pafTions.  But  with  refpect 
to  ora'.ory,  gefture  may  very  properly  be  called  the 
fi con d  part  of  pcnun  i alien  ;  in  which,  as  the  voice 
ihould  be  fnited  to  the  imprcdlons  it  receives  from  the 
mind,  {o  the  fevcral  motions  of  the  body  ought  to  be 
accrmm.odated  to  the  various  tones  and  inflections  of 
the  voice.  When  the  vi  ice  is  even  and  moderate, 
little  gefture  is  required  ;  and  nothing  is  more  unna- 
tural than  violent  motion,  in  difcourfmg  upon  ordi- 
nary and  familiar  fubjei-ls.  The  motions  of  the  body 
fliould  rife  therefore  in  proportion  to  the  vehemence 
and  energy  of  the  exprellion,  as  the  natural  and  ge- 
nuine effeift  of  it. 

But  as  gefture  is  very  different  and  various  as  to  the 
manner  of  it,  which  depends  upon  the  deccrt  con- 
duit of  feveral  j  arts  of  the  body  ;  it  will  net  be  amifs 
to  confidcr  mere  particularly  the  proper  manage- 
ment of  each  of  thofe  parts.  Now  all  gefture  is 
either  natural,  or  from  imitation.  By  natural  gefture 
we  mean  fuch  actions  and  motions  of  the  body,  as  na- 
turally accompany  our  words,  as  thefe  do  the  im- 
preffions  of  our  mind.  And  thefe  either  refpect  the 
T'hi'le  body,  or  fome  particular  part  of  it.  But  be- 
fore we  enter  upon  this,  give  us  leave  juft  to  obferve, 
that  it  has  been  cuftomary  in  all  ages  and  countries,  in 
making  a  fet  difcourfe  before  an  alfcmbiy,  to  do  it 
Handing.  Thus  we  read,  that  Abraham  Jlood  vf, 
and  [pale  unto  ilie  children  of  Ilith.  And  it  feems  as 
if  he  fat  down,  when  he  had  ended  his  fpeech  ;  be- 
caufe,  immediately  after  the  account  of  their  anfwer, 
it  is  faid  again  that  Alraham  flccd  vp  and  birvea  him- 
felf to  I  he  people  of  the  land,  the  chlldn  n  of  Helh.  In 
like  manner  Homer  reprefents  the  Grecian  princes,  as 
ftanding  up,  when  they  made  a  fpeech,  either  to  the 
?.rmy,  or  in  thtir  councils.  So  when  Achilles  has 
a'fembled  the  army,  to  inquire  into  the  reafon  of  the 
great  plague  which  at  that  time  raged  among  them, 
he  rifes  up  before  he  begins  to  fpeak,  and  fits  clown 
again  when  he  has  done.  After  him  the  prophet 
Calchas  rifes,  and  charges  it  upon  Agamemnon  :  who 
lifing  up  in  a  pafllon,  dees  not  refufe  to  comply  with 
what  Calchns  propofed,  but  expreffes  his  refentment 
at  him  for  faying  it.  And  upon  another  occafion, 
both  Agamemnon  and  Neftor  do  the  fame  in  council. 
And  Cicero  acquaints  us,  that  when  Lentulus  had 
been  charged  in  the  fenate  as  an  alfociate  with  Ca- 
tiline, he  ftood  up  to  make  liis  defence.  Nor  does 
the  advantage  of  boing  better  heard,  feem  to  have 
been  the  only  reafon  for  fo  general  an  agreement  in 
this  pollure  ;  but  it  appears  likewle  to  have  been 
choftn,  as  the  mnft  deccr.t  and  refpei5lt"ul.  Sitting 
carries  in  it  an  air  of  authority,   and  'm  therefore  a 


pofture  fcarce  ufed  upon  fuch  occafions,  unlefs  perhaps  I'ronnucia- 
where  that  is  defigncd  to  be  cx|;rell'ed  by  it.  Where-  ''""• 
fore  it  was  a  thing  very  much  refetited,  that  when 
Cacfar,  after  he  had  get  the  power  into  his  hands, 
once  addrelfed  the  fenate,  either  refufed  to  rife,  as 
feme  fay,  or  as  others,  one  of  his  friends  held  him 
down  by  his  gown. 

But  thougli  ftanding  appears  to  be  the  moft  proper 
pofture  for  fpcaking  in  public,  yet  it  is  very  unbe- 
coming for  the  body  to  be  entirely  without  any  mo- 
tion like  a  ftatue.  It  fliould  not  long  continue  in 
the  fame  pofition,  l)ut  be  conftantly  changing,  though 
the  motion  be  very  moderate.  There  ought  to  be  no 
appearance  cf  ftiffnefs,  but  a  certain  eafe  and  pliabie- 
nels,  naturally  fui;ing  itfelf  to  every  expre'iicn  ;  by 
which  means,  when  a  greater  degree  of  motion  is 
necedary,  it  will  appear  Icfs  fudden  and  vehement : 
For  as  the  raifmg,  linking,  and  various  inflcflions  cf 
the  voice  rauftbe  gradual ;  fo  likewifc  fnould  the  mo- 
tit  ns  of  the  body.  It  is  only  on  fome  particular  oc- 
cafions that  an  hafty  vehctneuce  and  impctuofity  is  pro- 
per in  cither  cafe. 

As  to  the  feveral  parts  of  the  body,  the  head  is  the 
moft  cenfidcrable.  To  lift  it  up  too  high  has  the  air 
of  arrogance  and  pride  ;  to  ftretch  it  out  too  far,  or 
throw  it  back,  looks  clownifh  and  unmannerly ;  to 
hang  it  downw^ards  on  the  breaft,  (hows  an  unmanly 
ballifuliiefs  and  want  of  fpirit :  and  to  fuffcr  it  to  lean 
on  either  Ihoulder,  argues  botli  ilolh  and  indolence. 
Wherefore  in  calm  and  fedate  difcourfe  it  ought  to  keep 
its  natural  ftate,  an  upright  pofture.  However,  it  fhouki. 
not  be  long  without  motion,  nor  yet  always  moving  ; 
but  gently  turn  fometimes  on  one  fide,  and  fometimcs 
on  the  otlier,  as  occafioir  require?,  that  the  voice 
may  be  heard  by  all  vi'ho  are  prefent  ;  and  then  re- 
turn again  to  its  natural  pofition.  It  fhould  always 
accompany  the  other  aflions  of  the  body,  and  turn  on 
the  fame  fide  with  them  ;  except  when  averfion  to  any 
tiling  is  exprelTed,  which  is  done  by  ftre'.ching  out  tie 
right  hand,  and  turning  the  head  to  the  left.  The 
ancients  erefled  a  ftatue  of  Venus  in  this  pofture,  who 
was  called  by  the  Greeks  »Ticfo<?i«,  and  by  the  Latins 
Verikord'ia,  and  in  Englilh  may  be  termed  the  forbid- 
ding Venus.  But  nothing  is  more  indecent  thaa 
violent  mttions  and  agitations  of  the  head.  And 
therefore,  wlien  a  witty  writer,  who  is  well  known 
among  us,  would  convey  the  moft  ridiculous  idea  of  a 
pretender  to  knowledge,  he  expreffes  it  thus  : 

For  having  three  times  (hoek  his  head 

To  itirhis  wit  up,  thus  he  faid.  Hudib. 

But  it  is  the  countenance,  that  chiefly  reprefents  both- 
the  paftions  and  difpofitions  of  the  mind.  By  this  we 
esprefslove,  hatred,  joy,  forrow,  modefty,  and  con- 
fidence :  by  this  we  fupplicate,  threaten,  footh,  in- 
vite, forbid,  confent,  or  refufe  ;  and  all  this  without: 
fpeaking.  Nay,  from  hence  ws  form  a  judgment  not 
only  of  a  perfon's  prefent  temper,  but  of  his  capacity 
and  natural  difpofition,  And  therefore  it  is  common 
to  fay,  fuch  an  one  has  a  promjiug  countenance,  CT  that 
he  promfes  lilt'e  ly  his  countenance.  It  is  true,  tllis  is 
no  certain  rule  of  judging  ;  nor  is  it  in  the  power  of 
any  one  to  alter  the  natural  make  of  his  countenance  : 
however,  it  may  pnt  us  upon  endeavouring  to  gain 
the  moft  pleafing  afpci^  we  can  ;  fuiee   it  is  fo  natural 
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.  for  rmankind  to  draw  fuch  conclufinns  frnm  it  ;  and 
fome  peiTons  arc  fo  unhappy,  as  to  render  their  coun- 
tenance more  dii'agrcecib'.c  than  otherwife  it  would  be, 
by  ill  habits. 

But  the  feveral  parts  of  the  face  bear  their  part, 
and  contribute  to  the  proper  and  decent  motiin  of  the 
■whok.  In  a  calm  and  fedate  difcourfe,  all  the  features 
retain  their  natural  Itute  and  fituation.  In  forrow,  the 
forehead  and  eyebrows  lour,  and  the  cheeks  hang 
down.  But  in  exprellions  of  joy  and  cheerfulncfs,  the 
forehead  and  eyebrows  are  expanded,  the  cheeks  con- 
tracted, and  the  corners  of  the  mouth  drawn  upwards. 
Anger  and  relentment  contrafl  the  forehead,  draw  the 
brows  togcth.ar,  and  thruil  out  the  lips.  And  terror 
elevates  both  the  brows  and  forehead.  Ai  thefe  are 
the  natural  figns  of  fuch  pallions,  the  orator  fliould 
endeavour  to  conform  to  them. 

But  as  the  eyes  are  mod  aiflive  and  fignificant,  it  is 
the  advice  of  Cicero  that  the  greatefl.  care  fliould  be 
taken  in  their  management.  And  he  gives  this  rea- 
Ibn  fur  it,  "  Becaufc  other  parts  of  the  countenance 
have  but  few  motions  ;  whereas  all  the  paffions  of  the 
foul  are  expreffed  in  the  eyes,  by  fo  many  different 
adlions,  which  cannot  polllbly  be  reprefented  by  any 
geilures  of  the  body,  if  the  eyes  are  kept  in  a  fixed 
pofture."  Common  experience  does  in  a  great  mca- 
fure  confirm  the  truth  of  this  obfervation.  We  rea- 
dily guefs  at  a  perfon's  intention,  or  liow  he  is  affefted 
to  us,  by  his  eyes.  And  any  fudden  change  or  emo- 
tion of  the  mind  is  prefently  followed  by  an  alterAtion 
in  the  look.  In  fpeaking  therefore  upon  pleafant 
and  delightful  fubjefls,  the  eyes  are  brilk  and  cheer- 
ful ;  as,  on  the  contrary,  they  fmk  and  are  languid  in 
delivering  any  thing  melancholy  and  forrowful.  This 
is  fo  agreeable  to  nature,  that  before  a  perfon  fpeaks, 
we  are  prepared  with  the  expeflation  of  one  or  the 
other  from  his  different  afpedl.  So  likewife  in  anger, 
a  certain  vehemence  and  intenfenefs  appears  in  the 
eyes,  which,  for  want  of  proper  words  to  exprefs  it 
by,  we  endeavour  to  reprefent  it  by  metaphors  taken 
from  lire,  the  moft  violent  and  rapitl  element,  and  fay 
in  fuch  cafes,  the  eyes  fpark'e,  burn,  or  are  infuvnul. 
In  exprelTions  of  hatred  or  detefta/ion,  it  is  natural  to 
alter  the  look,  cither  by  turning  the  eyes  afide,  or 
downwards.  Virgil  has  very  jultly  obferved  this ;  for 
when  he  defcrlbes  jEneas  meeting  with  Dido  in  the  E- 
lyfian  (liadeK,  and  addreQing  her,  he  reprefents  her  dif- 
regard  of  liim,  by  f  tying, 

Difdainfully  fhe  look'd  ;  tlien  turning  round. 
Still  fix'd  her  eyes  unmov'd  upon  the  ground. 

She  fliowed  licr  ref.'ntmcnt  for  his  former  treatment  of 
her,  by  not  vouchiaiing  to  look  on  him.  Indeed,  the  eyes 
are  foraetimes  turned  dov.'nwards  upon  other  occalions, 
as  to  exprefs  modcfty.  And  if  at  any  time  a  parti- 
cular objedt  be  addieffed  to,  whatever  it  be,  the  eyes 
fliould  be  turned  that  v/,ay.  And  therefore  Philo- 
ftratus  very  defervcdly  ridicules  a  certain  rhetorician 
as  guilty  of  a  fulecifhi  in  gefcure,  who,  upon  faying, 
P  ,f"p!i^''  •  turned  his  eyes  dov/nward  ;  aiid  when  he 
faid,  0  Earl/i  !  looked  upward.  A  flaring  look  has 
the  appearance  of  giddinefs  and  v/antof  thought ;  and 
to  contrafl  the  eyes  gives  fufpicion  of  craft  and  de- 
fign.  A  fixed  look  may  be  occafioned  from  intenfe- 
nefs of  thought,  but  at  the  fame  time  fliows    a  difre- 


gard  to  the  audience  ;  and  a  t<TO  quick  and  v.-andcrlng  ProTiunca- 
motion  of  the  eyes  denotes  levity  and  wantonnefs.  A  ^  *'""• 
gentle  and  moderate  motion  of  the  eyes  is  therefore  in 
common  moll  fuital)le,  always  dlreft-d  to  fome  of  the 
audience,  and  gradually  turning  from  fide  to  fide  wi:h 
an  air  of  refpecT;  and  modcfty,  and  looking  them  de- 
cently in  the  face,  as  in  common  difcourfe:  Such  a 
behavifmr  will  of  courfe  draw  an  attention.  As  in 
converfation,  when  a  perfon  addrcffes  us  in  an  hmd- 
fbme  and  becoming  manner,  v.'e  prefently  put  ourfelvcs 
in  a  pofture  to  give  what  he  fays  a  proper  reception. 
But  as  all  the  p.ilTions  are  in  the  moll  lively  manner 
exprelfed  in  the  eyes,  their  motions  ought  to  vary  ac- 
cording to  the  dilFcrent  nature  of  tlmfe  paffions  th.ty 
are  fuited  both  to  difcover  in  the  fpeaker  and  convey 
to  his  hearers ;  fince,  as  the  cjuicked  accefs  to  the 
mind  is  by  the  fight,  a  proper  well-timed,  look  will 
ibmetimes  fooner  effeft  this  than  it  can  be  done  by 
words  ;  as  in  difcharging  a  cannon,  we  are  ftruck  \\it!» 
the  light  before  we  hear  the  found. 

As  to  the  other  parts  of  the  body  diflinfl  from  the 
head,  the  flioulders  ought  not  to  be  elevated  ;  for  this 
is  not  only  in  itfelf  indecent,  but  it  likewife  contracts 
the  neck,  and  hinders  ths  proper  motion  of  the  head. 
Nor,  on  the  other  hand,  fliould  they  be  drawn  down 
and  deprefled  ;  becaufe  this  occafions  a  fliffnefs  both 
to  the  neck  and  the  whole  body.  Their  natural 
poflure  therefore  is  bell,  as  being  moll  eafy  and  grace- 
ful. To  flirug  the  fhnulders  has  an  abjeft  and  fetvile 
air  ;  and  frequently  to  heave  them  upwards  and  down- 
wards is  a  very  difagreeable  fight. 

A  continued  motion  of  the  arms  any  way,  is  by  all 
means  to  be  avoided.  Their  adion  fhould  generally 
be  very  moderate,  and  follow  that  of  the  hands,  unlefs 
in  very  pathetic  expreffions,  where  it  may  be  prop;r  to 
give  them  a  more  lively  fpring. 

The  hands  need  never  be  idle.  Qnintilian  feems  to 
think  them  as  necceffary  and  powerful  in  aftion,  as 
Cicero  does  the  eyes.  "  The  hands  (fays  he),  witho-at 
v.-hich  all  geflure  is  lame  and  weak,  have  a  greater 
variety  of  motions  than  can  well  be  evprelfed  ;  for 
they  are  almoft  equal  to  our  words.  Do  not  we  dcfire 
with  them,  promife,  call,  difniifs,  threaten,  h.-feech, 
detefl,  fear,  inquire,  deny  .'  Do  not  they  exprefs  joy, 
forrow,  doubt,  confeffion,  penitence,  meafure,  plenty, 
number,  and  time?  Do  not  they  excite,  redrain, 
prove,  admire,  and  fliame  ^  That  in  fo  great  a  variety 
of  fpeech  among  all  nations  and  counti  ie=,  this  feems 
to  me  the  common  language  of  all  mankind."  Thus 
far  Quintilian.  Now,  all  bodily  inotiou  is  either  up- 
ward or  dov.'nward,  to  the  right  or  left,  forward  or 
backward,  or  elfa  circular.  Tlie  fiands  are  emphj-cd 
by  the  orator  in  all  thefe  except  the  lafl.  And  as 
they  ought  to  correfpond  with  our  expreffions,  fo  they 
ought  to  begin  and  end  with  them.  In  admiration, 
and  addreffes  to  heaven,  they  mu^  be  elevated  but 
never  raifcd  above  the  eyes;  and  in  fpeaking  of  thin'^s 
below  us,  they  are  direfled  downwards.  .Side  m.otion 
fhould  generally  begin  from  the  left,  and  terminate 
gently  on  the  right.  In  demonllrating,  addrefling,  and 
on  fever.al  other  occafions,  they  are  moved  forward;  and 
in  threatening,  fo'netimes  thrown  back.  But  when 
the  orator  fpeaks  of  himfelf,  his  right  hand  fhould  be 
gently  laid  on  his  breaft.  When  no  other  motion  is 
ncceflary,  the  hands  (hould  be  kept  about  as  high  as 
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I'ninuiicli-ih.'brfafl-,  fo  as  to  milcc  near  ;i  light  angk  with  tlic 
t''^-''-       arm.     Tliis  Is  not  only  graceful,  but  likewilc  the  molt 

^*~~*'  cafy  pofhirc,  anJ  gives  the  leall  (Iriiin  to  the  niulclcs. 
They  flioulJ  never  he  fuffercj  to  hang  down,  nor  to 
loll  upon  the  cuihion  cr  bar.  The  left  hand  flioulJ 
never  move  alone,  but  acconiodaie  itfelf  to  tlie  mo- 
tions of  the  right.  In  motion,  to  the  left  fide,  the 
right  hand  fliould  not  be  carried  beyond  the  left 
Ihoulder.  In  promifes,  and  expreflions  of  compliment, 
the  motion  ol  th;  hands  ihould  be  gentle  and  fk)w  ; 
but  in  exhortation:;  and  upplaufe  more  fwifc.  The 
hands  fliould  generally  be  open  ;  but  iuexprelfions  of 
compunction  and  anger  they  may  be  doled.  All 
finical  and  trifling  aiftions  cf  the  fingers  ought  to  be 
avciidcd  ;  nor  fliould  they  be  ftretched  out  and  ex- 
panded in  a  Itlff  and  rigid  pofturc,  but  kept  eafy 
and   pli;ible. 

Ncitlier  the  breafb  nor  th;  belly  fliould  b:  thruft 
out :  which  in  itfelf  looks  ungainly, and  hinders  the  free 
motion  of  the  trunk  ;  which  ought  not  to  be  kept  too 
ftitf  and  upright,  but  ealy  and  flexible,  always  fuiting 
ilfilf  to  the  motions  of  the  head  and  liands.  The  feet 
fliould  continue  fteady,  and  not  give  the  body  a  wa- 
vering and  giddy  motion  by  frequently  fliifting  ;  iho' 
fome  perfoni  f  dl  into  that  habit  without  moving  tli-;ir 
fen.  Cuiio.a  Roman  orator,  as  Cicero  tells  w,  was 
addiflcd  to  this;  which  occafioned  a  friend  oi  his  once 
to  paf:i  a  joke  upon  him  by  alking,  irho  that  '■Mas  talk- 
i::goutcfa  boat  ?  The  jell  is  too  plain  to  need  explica- 
tion ;  for  every  one  knows  the  waving  of  a  boat  will 
give  the  body  fuch  a  motion. 

Tlie  p-ellures  we  have  hitherto  difcourfed  of,  are 
fuch  as  naturally  accompany  our  cxprellions.  And  we 
believe  thole  we  liave  mentioned  if  duly  attended  to, 
will  be  found  fufficient  to  ar.fwer  all  the  purpofes  of 
I'ur  modern  pronunci.ition.  The  ancients,  indeed,  ufed 
feverul  more  vehement  aitions  and  gcflures  than  we 
arc  accullomed  to  ;  as  we  have  formerly  fliown.  Philip 
the  Rom  m  orator,  as  Cicero  informs  us,  did  not  ufs 
to  prepare  his  difeourfes  ;  bu-t  fpoke,  as  we  fay,  of- 
hand.  And  he  was  wont  to  tell  his  friends,  "  he  was 
never  fit  to  talk  till  he  had  warmed  his  arm."  He 
doubtlefs,  therefore,  ufed  a  more  violent  motion  with 
his  arms  and  hands  than  is  common  with  us.  And 
Cicero  calls  the  arm  projei5ted  the  orator's  iveapon. 
Indeed,  to  extend  or  brandilh  the  arm,  carries  in  it  an 
air  of  command  and  authority,  which  was  not  unbeco- 
ming the  charaiflerofPhilip,  who  was  a  perfon  of  the 
higheit  rank  and  quality.  And  therefore  young  orators, 
both  among  the  G:  eeks  and  Romans,  for  a  time  ufed 
no  motion  ot  the  arm,  but  kept  it  confined  in  their 
f;arment,  as  an  argument  of  modefty,  till  age  and  ex- 
perience allowed  thtm  to  ufe  greater  freedom.  Nor 
was  it  uncommon  for  the  ancient  orators  to  exp;efs 
the  excefs  of  their  paflions  by  tears.  They  diought 
noihing  unbecoming  th  it  v,-as  natural ;  and  judged  it 
arrreeibleto  the  characTrers  even  ofthebravefl:  men, 
to  b-'  touched  v>-ith  a  fenfe  of  human'ty  in  great  cila- 
niities  :  And  tlitref  re  we  find  bo:h  Homer  and  Vir- 
gil make  their  greateft  heroes  flied  tears  on  fome  oc- 
c.ifions. 

The  other  fort  of  gcflures  abovementioned  are  fuch 
as  arifefrom  imitation  ;  as  where  the  orator  defcribes 
fome  aftion,  or  perfonates  another  fpeaking.  But 
berg  great  care  is    to  be  taken  not  to  over  a>ft  his. 


pnrt  by  running  into  any  ludicrcus  cr  tlicatrical  mi-  i'ronuncia- 
iiiicry.     It  is  fufficient  for  liim  to  reprefcnt  things  of      t'""- 
this  nature,  as  may  bell  convey  the  image  of  theni  in 
a  lively  manner  to   the  minds  of  the  hearers  ;  with- 
out any  fucii  change  eitlier  of  his  adlions  or  voice  as  are 
•not  fuitablc  to  his  own  cii.nader. 

Chap.   V\  .     Sitne  pnrttcu!ar  ru!es  for  the  Voice  and 
gejture. 

The  fubjeift  of  prcnunci.ation  is  of  fo  great  impor-  Ru!«for 
tance  to  an  orator,  that  it  can  neither  be  too  clearly  the  voice 
laid  down,  nor  too  flrongly  inculcated.  If  we  inquire  and  gtl- 
into  the  caufes  of  that  furprifing  power  it  has  over  us,  '""^' 
and  by  what  means  it  fj  (Irongly  afl^(51s  us,  this  may 
in  fome  me^fure  appear  by  reflefting  on  the  frame 
and  conllitutiou  of  human  nature.  For  our  infinitely 
great  and  wife  Maker  has  fo  formed  us,  that  not  only 
the  adions  oi  the  body'  arc  fiibject  to  the  diredion  of 
the  mind,  but  we  aie  likewiie  endov.-ed  with  variou.-; 
paflions  and  afTedions,  that  excite  us  to  purfue  thofe 
things  which  make  for  our  liappinefs,  and  avoid  others 
which  arc  hurtful  to  us.  And  as  we  are  made  for 
fociety;  we  are  alfo  furnillied  with  fpcech,  which  en- 
ables us  to  converfc  one  with  another.  And  fuch  is 
the  contrivance  of  our  make,  and  influence  of  our 
minds  upon  the  mechanifm  of  our  bodies,  that  we  can 
not  only  communicate  our  thoughts  to  each  others 
but  likewife  our  paflions.  For,  as  Cicero  well  ob- 
ferves,  "  Every  motion  of  the  mind  has  naturally  its 
peculiar  countenance,  voice  and  gelture  ;  and  the 
whole  body,  every  pofition  of  the  f  ice,  and  found  of 
the  voice,  like  the  firings  of  an  inftrument,  act  agree- 
ably to  the  impreflion  they  receive  from  the  miud." 
Nor  is  this  all :  but  as  every  one  is  dlffereitly  affefted 
himfelf,  he  is  capable  to  make  the  like  impreflions 
upon  others,  and  excite  them  to  the  fame  mot'ons 
which  he  teels  in  him'elf.  As  when  two  inftrumenti 
are  fet  to  the  fame  pitch,  the  firings  of  the  one  being 
touched,  produce  in  the  other  the  like  found.  This 
common  fympathy  in  the  hum m  frame  fliows  how  ne- 
ceflhry  it  is  that  an  orator  fhould  not  rnly  in  general 
be  well  acquainted  with  the  rules  of  pronunciation,  but 
likewife  know  how  to  ufe  them  as  occalion  requires. 
For  a  general  knowledge  of  the  rules  of  art  is  not  of 
itfe  f  fufiicient  to  perfed  an  artift,  without  a  farther 
acquaintance  with  the  particular  application  of  them  to 
their  fcveral  cafes  and  circumftances.  Thus,  for  in- 
ftance,  it  is  not  enough  for  an  orator  to  unJcrftand  all 
the  beauties  and  oniament,  cf  language,  and  which  of 
them  are  fuited  to  form  the  feveral  kinds  of  ftyle,  im- 
lefs  he  can  likewife  accommodate  each  of  thefc  cha- 
raiflers  to  their  proper  fubjeifl.  And  fo  likewife  in 
pronunciation,  he  ought  not  only  to  know  the  feveral 
qualities  of  the  voice,  and  proper  gellures  of  the  body» 
but  alfo  v/hen  and  where  to  make  ufe  of  them.  For 
not  only  different  fubjcds,  but  alfo  different  parts  of 
t'^e  fame  difcourfe,  and  even  particular  exprelfions^. 
of  en  require  a  difference  in  the  m.'.nner  of  pronuncia- 
tion, both  as  to  the  voice  and  gefturc.  Having  there- 
fore tri;a'.ed  on  both  theic  parts  of  pronunciation  in 
general,  it  may  not  be  amifs  now  to  confider  how 
they  are  lo  be  applied  in  each  of  the  two  refpeds  lafl 
mentioned. 

We  fliall  begin  with  the  parts  of  a  difcourfe,  and 
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trent  of  tlKni  in  thtir  natural  order.  And  here  the 
view  and  dclign  of  the  fpeakcr  in  cich  of  them  will 
ealllyhelpus  to  fee  the  proper  manner  of  pronouncia- 
tion. 

I^et  us  fiippofc  then  a  perfon  prefenting  himfelf  be- 
fore an  airembly,  in  order  to  make  a  difcourlc  to  them. 
It  cannot  bo  decent  immediately  to  begin  to  fpeaSc  To 
loon  as  ever  he  makes  his  appearance.  He  will  firll 
■fettle  himfelf,  compofe  his  counte\uincc,  and  take  a 
rcfpccT:l'ul  view  of  his  audience.  This  prepares  them 
for  filence  and  attenlion.  To  begiu  prcfcntly,  and 
hurry  on,  without  firft  allowing  either  himfelf  or  his 
hearers  time  to  compofe  themfelves,  looks  as  if  he  was 
rather  performing  a  tafl;  than  had  any  defign  to  pleafe 
them  ;  which  will  b;  very  apt  to  make  them  as  uneafy 
till  he  has  done,  as  he  feems  to  be  himiclf.  Perfons 
commonly  form  fome  opinion  of  a  fpcaker  from  their 
firft  view  of  him,  which  prejudices  him  either  in  his 
favour  or  otherwife,  as  to  v.hat  he  fays  afterward^^. 
A  grave  and  fedate  afpeft  inclines  them  to  think  him 
fcrious  ;  that  he  had  confidered  his  fubjeft,  and  may 
have  fomething  to  oiler  worth  their  attention.  A 
haughty  and  ioibidJirg  air  occafions  di Halle,  as  it 
looks  like  difrefpeifl.  A  wandering  giddy  countenance 
argues  levity.  A  dejected  drooping  appearance  is  apt 
to  raife  contempt,  unlefs  where  the  fubjeft  is  melan- 
choly. And  a  cheerful  afpeifl  is  a  proper  perlude  to 
a  plcaftnt  and  acrreeable  aniument. 

To  fpeak  low  at  firil  has  the  appearance  of  mo- 
defty,  ar.d  is  bell  for  the  voice;  which,  by  riling  gra- 
dually, will  with  more  eafe  be  carried  to  any  pitch 
that  may  be  afterwards  necelfary,  without  fli-aining  i:. 
However,  fom.e  variation  of  the  voice  is  always  proper 
to  give  it  an  harmony.  Nay,  and  fometimes  it  is  not 
jmprcjper  for  an  orator  to  fet  out  with  a  confiderable 
degree  cf  \:armth,  expielfed  by  fuch  an  elevation  of 
the  voice,  and  geltures  of  the  body,  as  are  fuited  to 
reprefent  the  emotions  of  his  mind.  But  this  is  not 
ordinarily  the  cafe.  We  h  ave  fome  few  inftances  cf 
this  in  Cicero  ;  as  in  his  oration  for  Rofcii.s  Amerinus, 
where  the  heinoufncfs  of  the  charge  could  not  but  ex- 
cite his  indignation  againfl  the  accufers.  And  fo 
likewife  in  that  againtl  Pifo,  and  the  two  firft  againll 
Catiline,  which  begin  in  tiie  fame  manner,  from  the 
lefentment  he  had  conceived  againft  their  perfons  and 
conduft. 

In  the  narration,  the  voice  ought  to  be  raifed  to 
fomewhat  an  higher  pitch.  Matters  of  fafl:  flionld  be 
related  in  a  very  plain  and  diftinft  manner,  with  a 
properftrefs  and  emphafis  laid  upon  each  circumftance, 
accompanied  with  a  fuitable  addrefs  and  motions  of 
the  body  to  engage  the  attention  of  the  hearers. 
For  there  is  a  certain  grace  in  telling  a  ftory,  by 
which  thole  who  are  mailers  of  it  feldom  fail  to  re- 
commend themfelves  in  converl'aticn.  The  beauty  of 
it  confifts  inaneafy  and  familiar  manner  of  e.tprefiion, 
attended  with  futh  aftions  and  geftures  as  are  iiiited  to 
the  nature  of  the  things  related,  and  help  to  enliven 
each  particular  circumftance  and  part  of  the  dilcourfe. 

The  propofition,  or  fubjeft  of  the  difcourfe,  Ihouid 
be  delivered  with  a  very  clear  and  audible  voice.  For 
if  this  be  not  plainly  heard,  all  that  follows  in  proof 
of  it  it  cannot  well  be  underftood.  And  for  die  fime 
reafon  if  it  be  divided  into  feveral  parts  or  branches 
they  fliould  each  be  expreifed  very  deliberately  and  di- 
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ftlnclly.     But  as  the  defign  here  is  only   ir.formatio.i,  rri.in:ii-.i.i- 
there  can  be  little  room  for  geliure.  ^j°''- 

The  confirmation  admits  of  great  variety  both  of  ** 
the  voice  and  geftures.  In  reafoning-,  the  voice  i; 
tjuick  and  pungent,  and  ihould  be  enforced  with  fuit- 
able actions.  And  as  dtfciiptions  likewife  have  often 
;i  pl:.'.ce  here,  in  painting  out  the  images  of  things,  the 
orator  Ihould  fo  endeavour  to  adapt  both  his  voice, 
and  the  motions  of  his  body,  particulaily  the  turn  of 
h's  eyes,  and  a>51ion  of  his  hands,  as  may  bell  help 
the  imagination  of  his  hearers.  "W^'sre  he  introduces 
anotlier  perfon  fpeaklng,  or  addirffes  to  an  abfent 
peribn,  it  Ihould  be  wilh  fome  degree  of  imitation. 
And  in  dialogue  the  voice  Ihould  alter  with  the  parts. 
When  he  diverts  from  liis  fubjedf  by  any  digrefllon, 
his  voice  Ihould  be  lively  and  cheerful ;  lince  that  is. 
rather  defigned  for  entertainment  than  inftruflion. 

In  confutation,  the  arguments  of  the  adverfo  party 
ought  firrtto  be  repeated  in  a  plain  and  diftiuet  man- 
ner, that  the  Jpeaker  may  not  feem  to  conceal,  or 
avoid  the  force  of  them.  Unlefs  they  appear  trilling 
and  unworthy  of  a  ferious  anfwcr  ;  ani.1  then  a  face- 
tious manner,  both  of  expreffion  and  gefture,  may  be 
the  properell  way  to  confute  them.  For  to  attempt 
to  anfwerin  a  grave  and  ferious  manner,  what  is  in  it- 
lelf  cmp.y  and  ludicrous,  is  apt  to  create  a  fufpicion 
of  its  having  more  in  it  than  it  really  has.  So  when 
Tubero  in  his  accufation  of  Ligaiius  before  Cxfar, 
had  made  it  part  of  his  charge,  that  Ligarlus  was  iu 
Africa  during  Ibme  part  of  the  civil  war  between  Cs- 
farand  Pompey  ;  Cicero  in  his  anl'wer,  not  thinking  it 
deferved  a  ferious  reply,  contents  himfelf  with  bare- 
ly mentioning  it  ironically.  For  thus  he  begins  his 
delence  of  Ligarius :  "  Ccefar,  my  kinfman  Tubero 
has  laid  before  you  a  new  crime,  and  till  this  day  un- 
heard of,  that  Q^IJgarius  was  in  Africa."  Every 
one  mull  eafily  perceive  by  the  manner  In  which  thefe 
words  were  pronounced,  that  the  defign  of  them  was 
to  make  the  charge  appear  ridiculous.  But  caution 
fhould  be  ufed  not  to  reprefent  any  argument  of 
weight  in  a  ludicrous  way,  left  by  fo  doing  the 
fpeaker  ihould  more  expofe  himfelf  than  his  adver- 
fary. 

In  the  conclufionboth  the  voice  and  gefture  flrouhl 
be  brifk  and  fprightly,  which  m.ay  fecm  to  arile  from 
a  fenfe  ol  the  fpeaker's  opinion  of  the  gocdnefs  of  his 
caufe,  and  that  he  has  offered  nothing  but  what  is 
agreeable  to  reafon  and  truth  ;  as  likewife  from  his  af- 
furance  that  the  audience  agree  with  him  in  the  fime 
fentiment.  In  every  undertaking  th.at  requires  care 
and  thought,  perfons  are  apt  at  tirft  to  be  fedate  and 
moderate  ;  but  when  it  is  drawn  to  an  end,  and  is 
near  finiflied,  it  is  very  natui-al  to  appear  more  gay. 
If  an  enumeration  of  the  principal  arguments  oftlie- 
difcourfe  be  convenient,  as  it  fomctimes  is,  where  they 
are  pretty  numerous,  or  the  difcourfe  is  long,  they 
ought  to  be  esprefl'ed  in  the  molt  clear  and  farcible 
manner.  And  if  there  bo  an  addrefs  to  the  pafllons, 
both  the  voice  and  gefture  muft  be  fuited  to  the  nature 
of  them,  of  which  more  will  be  fiid  prcfently. 

We  proceed  now  to  the  confideration  of  particular 
expreluons.  And  what  we  (hall  offer  here,  will  be  firll 
in  relation  to  fmgle  words,  then  fentences,  and  laftly 
the  pafuons. 

I.  Even  in  thofe  fentences  v.-liich  arc  expre.Ted  in       133 
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th^moft  even  and  fsdate  mnnner,  there  is  often  one 
or  more  v/ords  which  require  an  emphatls  and  dillinc- 
tiou  of  the  voice.  Pronouns  are  oltenofthis  kind: 
;is,  This  is  the  vuin.  And  fuch  are  many  words 
that  denote  the  cireumftances  and  quahtics  of  things. 
Such  as  heighten  or  magnify  the  idea  of  the  thing  to 
wliich  they  are  joined,  elevate  the  voice  ;  as  urialle, 
aJmiralile,  mnjejlic,  ^rejtly,  and  the  hivc.  On  the  con- 
trary, thofe  which  Icffen  the  idea,  or  debafe  it,  deprefs 
the  voice,  or  at  leaft  protract  the  tone:  of  which  fort 
are  the  words  litde,  fuciii,  poorly,  conU-mlillh-.e,  with 
many  otheis.  Some  tropes  likev.-ife,  as  mctafhorsand 
verbal  figures,  which  confift  in  the  repetition  of  a 
Iingle  word,  fliould  have  a  particular  cni|>li,'ifis  As 
\vhen  Virgil  fays  of  the  river  Araxes,  It  clijila'me^i a 
briJgc.  And  Nifus  of  himfcif,  in  the  fame  poet, /,  / 
am  the  man  ;  where  the  repeated  word  is  loudeft.  This 
dillinfiion  of  words,  ana  giving  them  their  proper  em- 
phafis,  does  not  only  render  the  c.xprcflion  more  dear 
:ind  intelligible,  but  very  much  contributes  to  the  va- 
riation of  the  voice,  and  the  preventing  a  monotony. 
^\nd  the  different  pronouncialion  of  ihefe  words  will 
aifo  lequirea  peculiar  geRure. 

II.  In  fentcnces,  regard  Ihould  be  had  to  their 
length,  and  the  number  of  their  parts,  in  order  to  di- 
llinguilh  them  by  proper  paufes.  The  frame  and  (Iruc- 
tui-e  of  the  period  ought  likewife  to  be  conlidered,  that 
the  voice  miy  be  io  managed  as  to  give  it  the  moft 
hiufical  accent.  Unlefs  there  be  fome  fpecial  reafcn  for 
the  contrary,  it  fhould  end  louder  than  it  begins.  And 
this  difference  of  tone  between  the  end  of  the  former 
I'entence  and  the  beginning  of  the  next,  not  only  helps 
to  dlilinguifh  the  fenle,  but  adds  to  the  harmony  of 
the  voice.  And  that  the  lafl  fyllabks  of  a  fentence 
might  become  more  audible  and  dillin.^,  was  doubtlefs 
one  reafon  why  the  ancient  rhetoricians  dillike  Ihort 
feet  at  the  end  of  a  period.  In  an  antithefis,  or  a  fen- 
tence confiRing  of  oppofite  pa'ts,  one  contrary  mud 
be  louder  than  the  other.  As,  "  He  is  gone,  hid  ly  a 
va'injiil  rimove,  from  painful  lab3ur  to  qu'et  reft  ;  from 
uncpiiet  delires  to  hnpty  contentment :  from  forrow  to 
joy  ;  and  from  tranfitory  time/o  immortality."  In  a 
climax  or  gradation,  the  voice  iliould  rife  with  it.  So, 
*'  There  is  no  enjuym-n'  of  pvopeity  •uiithiit  goveninient  ; 
fio  government  laiihaut  a  magiRrate/  no  magillrate 
iviJyjut  obedience  ;  r.o  obediei^ce  where  evsry  one  ads  as 
i.e  pleafes."  And  fo  in  ctlier  gradat'ons  of  a  diffe- 
i.-nt  form.  As,  "  Since  concord  ions  lof}.,  friendfhip 
ivas  lojl,  fidelity  ■zyjj- /o/;',  liberty  ivas  lofl,  all  ivas  lojl." 
And  again.  "  Tcuiuouhl pctrdon  h':m  ii-hom  //jt  fenate 
htih  cond'jmned,  ivjom  the  people  of  Rome  hav:  con- 
d-inied,  •vjhom  all  mankind  have  coiidenmed."  We 
might   mention   leveral    other   figurative  eipreflions, 

v.'hich  require  a  particular  conformation  and  manage-  iher  Jl}.ill  I  betake  myfelf?  IVh:re  Jh.ill  I  go  ?  Into  the 
iTlcnl  of  the  voice  ;  but  thefe,  v.e  prefume,  wi:h  fome  capitol  ?  that  JIavjs  with  my  brother.  Hood.  Shall  I  go 
others  v>'e  fliall  have  occafion  to  name  prefently  when  l:ome  ^.  -^andhd'old  my  tinhapfy  tnothzr  all  in  tears  and  de- 
we  come  to  the  palllons,  may  be  fufficient  to  guide  us  fpair  ?"  Though  Gracchus  had  a  very  ill  defign  ia 
in  the  reft.  But  that  it  may  appear  more  evidently  that  fpecch,  and  his  view  was  to  excite  the  populace 
liow  necellary  a  different  inflexion  and  variation  of  againil  their  governors,  yet  (as  Cicero  tells  us)wheii 
the  voice  is  in  moR  fentences,  give  us  leave  to-ihow  became  to  this  pafiage,  he  expreii'ed  himfelf  in  fuch 
liovif  Quintilian  iiluftratcs  it,  by  a  palfage  which  he  moving  accents  and  geftnres,  that  he  extorted  tears 
takes  frum  Cicero.  The  place  is  the  beginning  of  even  from  his  enemies.  Fear  occalions  a  tremor  and 
Cicero's  defence  for  Milo,  and  the  words  are  thefe:  hefitation  of  the  voice,  and  aifurance  gives  it  flrength 
"'  ^U.'oiigh  I  am  appreheifsve  it  may  feem  bafe  to  difcover  and  firnmefs.  Admlvalion  elevates  the  voice,  and 
J\ai-  -when  I  cuter  utoi:  the  defence  oj  a  moft  courageous    fhould  be  cxprelled  with  pomp   and  magnificence  :  0 
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man,  and  it  may  appear  very  i/t.-l:cenl,  when  Milo  difco-  I'ronuncia. 
vers  more  concern  for  the  public  fafety  than  for  his      ''tt"- 
own,  not  tojlio-vj  a  greatiiefs  of  mind  equal  to  his  caufc,  ' 

yet  this  neio  form  of  the  court  terrifies  my  eyes,  which  can- 
not  difcern  the  ancient  manner  of  the  forum,  and  for- 
mer  cuRom  of  trials,  nxthafevcr  tuay  they  look :  your 
bench  is  not  furrounded  with  its  ufaal  attendants." 
This  fentence  confills  of  four  members.  And  Quin- 
tilian fuppofes,  tlnit  though  tliefe  words  are  the  be* 
ginning  of  a  fpeech,  and  were  accordingly  exprefTed 
in  a  calm  and  fubmiflive  manner,  yet  that  the  orator 
ufcd  a  great  deal  of  variety  in  the  prono-unciation  of 
their  fcvcral  parts.  In  the  firR  member  (as  he  ima- 
gines) liis  voice  was  more  elevated  in  exp'.eflhig  the 
words,  a  mo/I  courageoui  man,  than  in  ihofe  otlier  parts 
oii\.,I  am  apprehenffoe  it  mayfeem  bafe,  and,  to  d /cover 
far.  In  the  fcconJ  member  he  rofc  higher,  in  faying 
•u>l}en  Milo  df  overs  more  concern  for  the  p>ul)l:c  fifty  than 
fjr  his  o'vin  ;  and  then  again,  as  it  were,  checked  him- 
felf in  what  follows,  noltofio'ui  agrentnfs  ofnvnd  equal 
to  his  caufe.  Tlie  beginning  of  the  third  member,  car- 
rying a  refleftion  in  it,  was  fpoke  with  a  different 
tone  of  the  voice,  this  tiC'w  form  of  the  court  t.rrifies 
my  eyes  ;  and  the  other  part  of  it  more  loud  and  di- 
ftindlly,  ivhich  cannot  difcern  the  ancient  manner  of  the  fo- 
rum, ami  former  cujlom  of  trials.  And  the  laft  mem- 
ber was  Rill  more  raifed  and  audible,  jj.'/r  bench  is  not 
farroundsd  with  its  tifual  attendants.  And  it  muft  be 
fuppofed,  that  while  he  was  faying  this,  he  caft  his 
eyes  round  the  alfembly,  and  viewed  the  foldiers  whom 
Pompey  had  placed  there,  which  renders  the  expref- 
fion  Rill  more  grave  and  Iblemn.  if  this  was  the  min- 
ner  of  the  ancient  orators,  and  they  were  fo  exaifl  and 
accurate  in  cxpreffing  their  periods,  and  the  feveral 
parts  of  them,  as  we  have  reafon  to  believe  they  were, 
it  muR  have  given  a  very  great  force,  as  well  as  beau- 
ty, to  their  pronounciaticn. 

III.  That  the  paRions  have  each  of  them  both  a  135 
different  voice  and  aftion,  is  evident  from  hence  ;  that 
we  know  in  v.'hatm  inner  a  perfon  is  affefled,  by  the 
tone  of  his  voice,  though  we  do  not  underRand  the 
fenfe  of  what  he  fays,  or  many  times  fo  much  as  fee 
him  ;  and  we  can  often  m.ake  the  fame  judgment  from 
his  countenance  and  geflures.  L.ove  and  eR.eem  are 
exprelFed  in  a  fmooth  and  cheerful  tone  ;  but  anger 
and  refentrnent,  with  a  rough,  harfh,  and  interrupted 
voice,  for  when  the  fpirits  are  diftributed  and  ruffl  ;d  ; 
the  organs  are  moved  tmequally.  Joy  raifes  and  di- 
lates the  voice,  as  forrow  finks  and  contrafls  it.  Ci- 
cero takes  notice  of  a  paffage  in  an  oration  of.  Grac- 
chus, wherein  he  bewails  the  dea.h  of  his  brother, 
who  was  killed  by  Scipio  which  in  his  time  was 
thought  very  moving  :  "  Unhappy  man  (fays  he),  whi- 
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Yiommc'ii  furlrijiiig  cliUh'ticy,  'Worthy  of  the  h'ghejl  praifnand  grealcjl 
ti""-      evcamiHUis,  and  Jit  to  bs  p:ptualed  m    lajlbig  moniumnls  ! 

■'  "  This  is  Cicero's  compliment  to  Caefixr,  when  he 
thoiij^ht  it  for  his  purpofe.  AnJ  oftentimes  this  paf- 
fion  is  acconipLinic  J  with  an  elevation  both  of  the  eyes 
and  hands.  On  the  contrary,  contempt  (lnl:s  and  pro- 
trav^s  the  voice.  In  the  difpute  between  Cicero  and 
Cecilius  which  of  them  ihould  accufi  Verres,  Cicero 
puts  this  contcmpnious  qnellicn  to  him  :  "  How  aie 
yoii  qual-fied,  Cecihus,  icr  fuch  an  undertaking  ?  I 
will  not  alk,  when  you  ever  gave  a  proof  of  it  ;  but 
w  hen  yon  fo  much  as  attempted  it  I  Do  you  confidcr 
the  dilllculty  ot  managing  a  public  caufc  ?"  with 
much  more  to  the  fame  purpofe.  Though  fuch  kind 
of  exprsffions  require  little  gellure,  yet  fomeiimes  a 
motion  of  the  hand  may  not  be  improper,  to  fignify 
difdain  or  averfion.  We  may  fuppofe  Cicero  to  have 
a>5t£d  thus  in  his  defence  of  Rabirius.  For  to  Ihow 
his  ad'urance  of  his  client's  caufe,  having  ul'ed  this  ex- 
preflion  In  a  very  audible  manner,  "  I  willi  I  had  it 
to  liiy,  that  Rabirius  had  with  his  own  hand  killtd 
Saturninus,  who  was  an  enemy  to  the  Roman  fiHt;," 
fome  perfons  in  the  crowd  began  to  raife  a  clamour, 
juft  as  of  later  times  hifllng  iias  been  prafliled  on  the 
like  occafions.  Upon  which  Cicero  immediately  re- 
plies, "  This  noife  does  not  dillurb  me,  but  plcai'e  me, 
fmce  it  (hows,  though  there  are  fome  weak  perfons, 
yet  they  are  but  few."  Then  prcfcntly  after  follows 
the  exprellion  we  refer  to :  "  Why  do  not  yon  ceafe 
your  clamour,  fincc  it  only  difcovers  your  folly,  and 
iihe  fmallnefs  of  your  number  i"'      All    exclamations 


ihould  be   violent.     When  wc  addiefs  to  Inar.ir.-.ate  Trs 
things,  the  voice  Ihould  be  higher  than  when  to  anima- 
ted beings ;  and  appeals  to  heaven  mud  be  made  in  a  ^ 
loftier  tone  than  thofc  to  men. 

Thefe  few  hints  fcr  expreillng  the  principal  pafTions 
may,  if  didy  attended  to,  fufiice  to  dire(fl  our  praiftice 
in  others.  Though  after  ail,  it  is  impolTibie  to  gai'i 
a  juft  and  dectnt  pronunciation  of  voice  and  gellure 
merely  i'rom  rules,  with'->Mt  praifiice  and  an  imitation 
of  the  bell  examples.  Which  ihows  the  wildom  of 
the  ancients,  in  training  up  thc'r  youth  to  it,  by  the 
uflillancc  of  mafters,  to  form  both  their  fpeech  and 
aifiicns. 

But  there  is  one  thing  which  ought  always  to  be 
attended  to  ;  namely,  that  perfons  fhould  well  conlider 
their  own  make  and  genius,  efpecially  with  refpccl  to 
the  palfior.s.  We  feldom  find,  that  any  aflor  tan  ex- 
cel in  all  charaiflers ;  but  if  he  performs  one  v/tll  ho 
is  deficient  in  another:  And  thcrcfc:re  they  are  com- 
monly lb  prudent  as  to  confine  themfelves  to  fuch  a-; 
bcft  fait  them.  The  cafe  is  the  fime  in  an  orator; 
who  Ihould  therefore  keep  within  thofe  bounds  which 
nature  feems  to  have  prefcrib;d  lor  him.  Soir.e  arc 
better  fitted  for  aiftior.  than  others,  and  moft  for  fome 
particular  anions  rather  than  others  ;  and  what  fits 
well  upon  one  w.  uld  appear  very  aukwavd  in  anrther. 
Every  one,  therefore,  fnouid  lirll  endeavour  to  know 
himfelf,  and  mar.age  accordingly.  Though  in  moil 
cafes,  nature  may  be  much  afhited  ai\d  improved  by 
art  and  exercife.  See  profelfor  Ward's  S)jlem  of  Ora- 
tory. 
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Oratory,  among  the  Romanifts,  a  clofet  or  like 
apartment  near  a  bed-chamber,  furnilhed  with  an  al- 
tar, crucifix,  &c.  for  private  devotions 

ORB,  in  altronomy,  denotes 
fphere. 

Orb,  in  taiflics,  is  the  difpofrng  of  a  number  of 
foldiers  in  circular  form  of  defence.  The  orb  has 
been  thought  of  confequence  enough  to  employ  the 
attention  of  the  famous  marlhal  de  Puyfegur  in  his 
art  of  war,  who  prefers  this  polltion  to  throw  a  body 
of  infantry  in  an  open  country  to  refill  cavalry,  or, 
even  a  fuperior  force  of  infantry  ;  becaufe  it  is  regular, 
and  equally  ftrong,  and  gives  an  entmy  no  reafon  to 
expeift  better  fuccei's  by  attacking  one  place  than  an- 
other. Csefar  drew  his  whole  army  in  this  form,  when 
he  fought  againft  Labienus.  The  who'.e  army  of  the 
Gauls  were  formed  into  an  orb,  under  the  command 
of  Sabinus  and  Cotta,  when  fighting  againft  the  Ro- 
mans.    The  orb  was  generally  formed  iix  deep. 

ORBIT,  in  altronomy,  the  path  of  a  planet  or  co- 
met,  or  the  curve  that  it  defcribes  in  its  revolution 
round  its  central  body  ;  thus,  the  earth's  orbit  is  the 
curve  which  it  defcribes  in  its  annual  courfe  round  the 
fun,  and  ufually  called  the  <?<,7ji/)//V.  See  Astronomy, 
pajjim. 

ORCADES,  the  Orkney  IJlands.     See  Orkney. 

ORCHARD,  a  garden-department,  configned  en- 
tirely  to  the  growth  of  ft.andard  fruit  tree^,  for  furnilh- 
ing  a  large  fupply  of  the  rr.cfl  ufeful  kinds  of  fruit. 

In  the  orchard  you  may  have,  as  ic.mdardi,  all  forts 
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of  apple-trees,  moft  forts  of  pears  and  plums,  and  all   Orcharcf. 

forts  of  chenies  ;    which  four fpec'es  are  the  capital  cr-  >/ ' 

chard  fruits  ;  each  of  them  compriilng  numerous  valu- 
able varieties.  But  to  have  a  complete  orchard  you 
may  alfo  have  quinces,  medlars,  mulberries ;  fervice 
trees,  filbert?,  Spanilh  nuts,  berberries  ;  likewife  wal- 
nuts and  chefnuts  ;  wliicli  tv.-o  latter  are  particularly 
applicable  for  the  boundaries  of  orchards,  to  fcreen  tlie 
other  trees  from  •  the  infidts  of  impetuous  winds  and 
cold  blalls.  All  the  trees  ought  to  be  arranged  in  rows 
from  20  to  30  feet  diftance,  as  hereafter  direfted. 

But  fometlmes  orchards  confilt  entirely  of  apple- 
trees,  particularly  in  the  cider  making  countries,  where 
they  are  cultivated  in  very  gi-eat  quantities  in  large 
fields,  and  in  hedge-rows,  for  the  fruit  to  make  cyder 
for  public  fupply. 

Andfometimes  whole  orchards  of  very  ccnfiderable 
extent  ani  entirely  of  cherry-trees.  But  in  this  cafe,  iti 
is  when  the  fruit  is  deligned  for  fale  in  fome  great 
city  as  London,  &c.  For  the  fupply  of  which  city, 
great  numbers  of  large  cherry  orchards  are  in  fome 
of  the  adjacent  counties,  but  more  particularly  in 
Kent,  which  is  famous  for  very  extenilve  cherry- 
orchards  ;  many  of  which  are  entirely  of  that  fort  call- 
ed KentiJIo-cherry,  as  being  generally  a  great  bearer  ;. 
others  are  flored  with  all  the  principal  TlDrts  of  culti- 
vated cherries,  from  the  earliefl  to  the  latefl  kinds.  Se3. 
PRUtius  Ccrafus. 

A  general  orchard,  however  compofcd  of  ail  the 
beforementioned  fruit-trees,  fliould  confilt  cf  a  doubli 
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brcliavd-    ponion    of    apple-lrecs    or   more,   bscaufc  they  are 
■""^ — •^ '  conlklenil)!/  the  mod  ufcful  fruit,  anJ  may  be  con- 
tinued J'or  ufe  the  year  round. 

The  utiUty  of  a  general  orchard,  both  for  private 
life  and  profit,  llorod  with  the  various  forts  of  fruit- 
trees,  mud  be  very  great,  as  well  as  ailbrd  innniic  plea- 
fure  from  tlie  diliglitful  appearance  it  makes  from  early 
fpring  till  late  in  autumn  :  In  ipring  the  various  trees 
in  bloffom  are  highly  ornanient.il ;  in  fummer,  the 
pleafure  is  heightened  by  obferving  the  various  fruits 
advancing  to  perfection  ;  and  as  the  feafon  advances, 
the  mature  growth  of  the  difVerent  fpecies  arriving  to 
perfcaion  in  regular  iuccefflon,  from  May  or  June, 
until  the  end  of  October,  muft  afford  exceding  de- 
light, as  well  as  great  profit. 

0/"//'.-  proper  Extent,  Situiil'wri,  nnd  Scil fir  this  Dc- 
fmtmcut.']  As  to  the  proper  extent  of  ground  for  an 
orchard,  this  mull  be  proportioned,  in  Ibme  meafuie, 
10  tiic  extent  of  land  you  have  to  woric  on,  and  the 
<]uantity  of  fruit  required  eitlier  for  private  ufe  or  tor 
public  fupply  ?  fo  tliat  an  orchard  may  be  from  lialf 
an  acre  to  20  or  moie  in  extant. 

Witli  refpeft  to  the  litualion  and  afpefl  for  an  orch- 
ard, we  may  obfcrve  very  thriving  orchards  both  iu 
low  and  high  fituations,  and  on  declivities  and  i>lains, 
in  various  afpefts  or  expofures,  provided  the  natural 
Jbil  is  good  ;  we  iliould,  however,  avoid  very  low 
damp  fituations  as  much  as  the  nature  of  the  place  will 
admit  ;  for  in  very  w'et  foils  no  fruit  trees  will  profper, 
nor  the  fruit  be  fine  :  but  a  moderately  low  fituation, 
free  from  copious  wet,  may  be  more  eligible  than  an 
elevated  ground,  as  being  Icfs  expofed  to  tempcftuous 
winds ;  though  a  iituation  having  a  fmall  declivity  is 
very  defirable,  efpecially  if  its  afpcifl  incline  tov^-ards 
the  eail,  fouth-call,  or  foutherly,  which  are  rather 
more  eligible  than  a  wefteily  afpecl  ;  but  a  north 
afpeifl  is  the  worft  of  all  for  an  orchard,  unlefs  particu- 
larly compenfated  by  the  peculiar  temperament  or 
good  cpiality  of  the  foil. 

And  as  for  foil,  any  common  field  or  pafture  that 
produces  goods  crops  of  corn,  grafs  or  kitchen-gar- 
den vegetables,  is  fuitable  for  an  orchard  ;  if  it  Ihould 
prove  of  a  loamy  nature,  it  will  be  a  particular  advan- 
tage :  any  foil,  however,  of  a  good  quality,  not  too 
I'ght  and  dry,  or  too  heavy,  (iubborn,  or  wet,  but  of  a 
medium  nature,  of  a  foit,  pliant  temperature,  not  lefs 
than  one  fpade  deep  of  good  ftaple,  will  be  proper  for 
this  puipole. 

Prebaratim  of  the  Gro:wJ.~\  The  preparation  of  the 
ground  for  the  reception  of  trees,  is  by  trenching  ;  or, 
if  for  vcryconfiderable  orchards,  by  deep  ploughing  ; 
but  trench-digging,  one  or  two  fp  ides,  as  the  foil  will 
admit,  is  the  nioft  eligible,  either  wholly  or  only  for 
die  prefeiit  in  the  places  where  the  lines  oi-  trees  are 
to  ftand,  alpace  of  fix  or  eight  feet  wide,  all  the  way 
in  each  row,  efpecially  if  it  be  grafs-ground,  and  in- 
tended to  be  kept  in  the  fvvard :  or  if  any  under-crops 
are  defigned  to  be  raifed,  the  ground  may  be  wholly 
trenched  at  firft  :  in  either  cafe  trench  the  ground  in 
the  ufual  waj  to  the  depth  of  the  natural  foil  ;  and  it 
in  grafs,  turn  the  fward  clean  to  the  bottom  of  each 
trench,  which,  wlien  rotted,  will  prove  an  excellent 
manure. 

In  planting  orchard;,  however,  on  grafs-grounds, 
fome  only  dig  pits  for  each  tree,  capacious  enoujjh  for 
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the  reception  of  the  roots,  loofening  tlie  bottom  well    Ord.arJ. 
without  the  labour  of  digging  any  other  part  of  the   ~~v— • 

ground. 

The  ground  mufi:  he  fenced  fecurely  againfl:  cattle, 
&c. cither  with  a  good  ditch  and  hedge, orwith  a  pahng- 
fence,  as  may  be  moll  convenient.      See  Hedges. 

Method  of  planting  the  Trees. 2  Tlie  bed  feafon  for 
planting  all  tlie  forts  of  fruit-trees  is  autumn,  foon  af- 
ter the  i'all  of  the  leaf,  from  about  the  latter  end  of 
Oflober  until  December  ;  or  indeed  it  might  be  per- 
formed any  time  in  open  weatlier  from  OtSober  until 
March. 

Choofe  principally  full  ftandards,  with  ftraight  clean 
Items,  fix  feet  high  ;  each  with  a  branchy  well-formed 
head,  or  from  two  or  three  to  four  or  five  years  growth  i 
and  let  feveral  varieties  of  each  j)articular  fpecies  be 
chofen,  that  ripen  their  fruit  at  d liferent  times,  from 
the  earliell  to  the  latclt,  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
different  forts,  that  there  may  be  a  proper  fupply  of 
every  fort  regularly  during  their  proper  feafon.  Of 
apples  and  pears  in  particular,  ch.oofc  a  much  greater 
quantity  of  the  autumnal  and  late  ripening  kinds  than 
of  the  early  forts  ;  but  moll  ot  all  of  apples :  f.jr  the 
fummer  ripsning  fruit  is  but  of  lliort  duration,  only 
proper  for  temporary  fcrvice  ;  but  the  latter  ripening 
kinds  keep  found  fome  confiderable  lime  for  autumnal 
ufe  ;  and  the  latelt  forts  that  ripen  in  Oflober,  con- 
tinue in  perfeiflion  for  various  ufes  all  winter,  and  fe- 
veral forts  until  llie  feafon  ot  apples  come  again. 

Having  made  choice  of  the  proper  forts,  and  mark. 
ed  them,  let  them  be  taken  up  with  the  utmoft  care,  fo 
as  to  preferve  all  their  roots  as  entire  as  pofTible  ;  and 
when  taken  up,  prune  oft  any  broken  or  bruifed  parts 
of  the  roots,  and  juft  tip  the  ends  of  the  principal  roots, 
in  general,  with  the  knife  on  the  under  fide,  with  a  kind 
of  llope  outward. 

If  the  trees  have  been  already  lieaded,  or  fo  trained 
as  to  have  bianclied  out  into  regular  ihoots  to  form 
each  a  proper  head,  they  mull  be  planted  with  the 
faid  heads  entire,  only  retrenching  or  fhortening  any 
irregular  or  ill-placed  (hoot  that  takes  an  aukward  di- 
red'.on,  or  grows  acrofs  its  neighbours,  or  ft;ch  as  may 
run  considerably  longer  than  all  tlie  reft,  &c. 

The  arrangement  of  the  trees  in  the  orchard  muft 
be  in  rows,  each  kind  feparate,  at  diftances  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  growth  of  the  diifcrent  forts ;  but  for 
the  larger  growing  kinds,  fuch  as  apples,  pears,  plums, 
cherries,  &c.  they  ftiouid  fiand  from  25  to  30,  or  40 
feet  every  way  afunder,  though  25  or  30  feet  at  moil 
is  a  rcalbnabie  diftancefor  all  theie  kinds. 

Each  fpecies  and  its  vaiieties  (lioiild  generally  be  in 
rows  by  themfelves,  the  better  to  fuit  their  relpedive 
modes  of  growth  :  tiiough  for  variety  there  may  be 
fome  rows  o.'  apples  and  pears  arranged  alternately,  as 
alio  of  plums  and  cherries  ;  and  towards  the  bounda- 
ries there  may  be  ranges  of  lelfer  growth,  as  quinces, 
medlars,  filberts,  &c.  and  the  outer  row  of  all  maybs 
wahiur  trees  and  fome  cbefnuts,  fet  pretty  clofe  to  de- 
fend theotlier  trees  from  violent  winds. 

According  to  the  above  diftances,  proceed  to  ftake 
out  the  ground  for  making  the  holes  for  the  reception 
of  the  trees  ;  which  if  made  to  range  everyway,  will 
have  a  very  agreeable  cfFeit,  and  admit  the  currency 
of  air,  and  the  fun's  influence  more  effectually. 

But  in  plaiting  very  cstenfive  orchards,  fome  di- 
4  vide 
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Orchard,  vide  the  ground  into  large  fquares  or  quarters,  of  dif- 
Orchc.lon.  ferent  dimenlions  with  intervals  of  fifty  feet  wide  \)2- 
""  "  tween  ;  ferving  both  as  walks,  and  for  admitting  a 
greater  currency  of  air  ;  in  different  quarters  planting 
different  forls  of  I'ruit,  as  apples  in  one,  pears  in  an- 
other, and  plums  and  cherries  in  others.  Sec.  and  thus 
it  maybe  repeated  to  as  many  quarters  for  each  fpe- 
cies  and  its  varieties  as  may  be  convenient. 

As  to  the  mode  of  planting  the  trees  :  A  wide  hole 
mull  be  dug  for  each  tree,  capacious  enough  to  re- 
ceive all  the  roots  freely  every  way  without  touching 
the  fides.  When  the  holes  are  all  ready,  p;oceed  to 
planting,  one  tree  in  each  hole,  a  perfon  holding  the 
ftcm  ereift,  whilft  another  trims  in  the  earth,  pre- 
vioufly  breaking  it  fmall,  and  calling  it  in  equally  all 
about  the  lOot-,  frequently  Ihaking  tlie  t:ce  to  caufe 
the  mould  to  fettle  in  clofe  about  all  the  fmallcr  roots 
and  fibres,  and  fo  as  to  raife  the  tree  gradually  up, 
that  the  crown  of  the  roots  may  be  but  two  or  three 
inches  below  the  general  furface  ;  and  when  the  hole 
is  filled  up,  tread  it  gently,  firll  round  tlie  outfide, 
then  near  the  flem  of  the  tree,  forming  the  furface  a 
little  hollow  ;  and  then  if  on  the  top  of  all  is  laid  fome 
inverted  turf  to  the  widtli  of  the  holes,  forming  it 
with  a  fort  of  circular  bank,  three  or  four  inches  high, 
it  will  fupport  the  tree,  and  guard  the  roots  from  dry- 
ing winds  and  the  fummer's  drought :  obferving  that 
each  tree  Hand  perfeftly  upright,  and  that  they  range 
exaflly  in  their  proper  rows. 

ORCHESTON  St  Mary's,  on  Salifbury  plain  in 
Wiltfhire,  about  nine  miles  from  SalifTsury.  There  is 
a  curious  fpecies  of  grafs  found  at  this  place  in  a 
meadow  belonging  to  Lord  Rivers,  at  prefent  in  tlie 
poffelTion  of  a  farmer. 

The  meadow  is  fituated  on  a  fmall  brook,  is  fre- 
quently overflowed,  and  fometimes  continues  fo  a  great 
part  of  tlie  winter.  It  bears  the  greateft  burden  in  a 
wet  feafon. 

We  have  the  following  account  of  this  peculiar  fpe- 
cies of  grafs  in  Letters  and  Papers  in  Agriculture,  &c. 
The  farmer  in  whofe  poffeflion  the  meadow  is,  informs 
us,  "  That  it  generally  grows  to  the  height  ot  about 
1 8  inches,  and  then  falls  and  runs  along  the  ground  in 
knots  to  the  length  of  i6  or  i8  feet,  but  thut  he  has 
linown   inflances  of  its  running  to   the  length    of  25 


feet. 

"  The  meadow  contains  about  two  acres  and  a  halt. 
It  is  mowed  twice  in  a  fi;afon,  and  the  average  quan- 
tity is  generally  about  twelve  loads  (tons)  of  hay  the 
firfl  mowing,  and  fix  the  fecond  ;  though  fometimes 
confiderably  more.  The  tithe  of  the  meadow  has  been 
compounded  for  at  9I.  a  ye?r.  The  grafs  is  ol  a  very 
fw  eet  nature  :  all  cattle,  and  even  pigs,  eat  it  very  ea- 
gerly. When  made  into  hay,  it  is  excellent,  and  im- 
proves hearts  greatly  The  fiirmer  lays,  his  horfes 
will  eat  it  In  preference  to  corn  mixed  with  chaff,  when 
both  are  fet  before  th.-rm  logeiher." 

"  This  account  apj.  eared  to  us  lb  fingular,  and  the 
■crop  of  grafs  fo  very  extr.icrdinary,  that  our  fecretary 
went  to  Orchelfon  to  exam  ne  more  particularly  into 
it.  The  farmer,  and  divers  oiher  peribns  in  the  vil. 
lage,  confirmed  the  account  contained  in  this  letter,  of 
its  amazing  produce  in  fummers  wlien  the  meadows 
had  been  overflowed  in  the  preceding  winter  and 
fpring  ;  but  when  the  winter  had  been  dry,  and  th^ 
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meadow  not  overflowed,  the  crop  of  grafs  was  rot  OrcLcdon. 

near  fo  large.     There  did  not  appear  to  beany  thing    — ^ 

peculiar  in  the  foil ;  nor  were  the  other  plants  or  v/ceds 
growing  on  it  more  luxuriant  than  in  many  other  fi- 
milar  liuiations.  Some  of  this  grafs  was  lent  to  the 
fociety  at  Norwich  ;  fome  ingenious  members  ofv.hich 
inform  us,  that  they  think  it  is  a  fpecies  ff  the  agnjlh 
firilymoz-phia,  mentioned  by  Uudfon  in  his  Flora  Anglica, 
ot  which  there  are  feveral  varieties-. 

"  Camden  mentions,  in  his  Britannia,  a  grafs  grow- 
ing near  the  place  where  this  is  found,  wliich  he  call-. 
traiUng  Dog's  grafs,  and  fays,  that  'hogs  were  fed 
with  it.' 

"  From  all  the  inquiry  made,  v.e  have  not  fcund 
this  fpecies  of  grafs  growina;  in  any  other  part  of  the 
kingdom  ;  hence  it  is  pofliblc  that  there  may  be  fome- 
thing  in  the  foil  oC  this  meadow  peculiarly  ftvourablo 
to  its  growth.  We  fliall  not,  ho^vever,  determine  on 
this  point,  but  recommend  trials  to  be  made  of  propa- 
gating it,  by  fowlng  the  feed  in  other  places  fubjeft 
to  be  overflowed  in  the  fame  manner.  If  it  can  be 
prnpagated  generally,  it  mufl  turn  out  the  moll  pro- 
fitable to  the  farmer  of  any  grafs  yet  difcovered,  and 
be  if  great  biuefit  to  the  cornmunity." 

We  have  this  further  account  of  it  in  the  Genth- 
man's  Maga/.ine  for  March  1782  ;  "  The  firll  notices 
of  the  Orchellon  or  Maddington  graf;,  as  far  as  I  can 
find,  are  to  be  met  with  in^Dr  How's  PhihAogia  Bri- 
/i7«/Vj,  printed  in  1650,  where  it  is  called  '  Gramen  ca- 
ninum  J'uptniim  lo?!^iJ'mmi>i  non  dcfcripltim,  and  is  faid  to 
grow  nine  miles  from  Salifbury,  by  Mr  Tucker's  at 
Maddington,  wherewith  they  fatten  hogs,  and  which 
is  24  feet  long;  and  which',  the  author  adds,  'may 
happily  be  a  kind  oi graiucn  caniimm  fupinum,  thougli 
Gerard  Englilhes  'Muprii^ht  dog's  grafs.'  Mr  Stor.ehoufc, 
p.  2  J.  I  have  not  been  able  to  afcertain  the  rcfidenca 
ot  Mr  Stonehoufe,  who  feems  to  have  been  the  firfl 
that  made  the  knowledge  of  this  giafs  public.  He  is 
mentioned  feveral  times  in  Ray's  Syno/>Jis  Stirpium  ; 
but  I  can  find  no  anecdotes  relative  to  him.  Dr  How's 
account  is  taken  into  Merret's  /';;;/!.v, printed  in  in  1667, 
the  author  having  added,  that  '  this  grafs  is  alfo  found 
in  fome  parts  of  Wales.'  Mr  Rr.y  mentions  it  from 
both  thefe  authors,  in  his  CaUi'ogiu  Plaritnrum  Anglic, 
1670  ;  and  refers  to  Fuller's  Worthies  for  a  further  ac- 
count of  it,  which  work  was  printed  in  1662.  It  does 
not  appear  that  Ray  had  any  opportunity  of  examin- 
ing this  remarkable  produiflion,  lince  he  has  net  intro- 
duced it  into  his  Syiiipjis,  in  either  of  the  editions 
which  were  publifhed  in  hislifetime  ;  and  in  the  lill 
of  Wiltfhire  plants  printed  in  Cambden's  Britan!iia,hz 
recommends  it  to  the  inquifition  of  die  induflrious 
herbalills  of  that  county.  Dr  Diilsuius  af'terv.'ards 
introduced  it  into  the  Ind'culus  p'an'arum  dubiarum, 
fubjoineJ  to  the  thii  d  edit-on  of  Ray's  S  irfjis, 

"  Since  the  fpirit  of  improvement  in  agriculture 
has  been  excited  of  late  years,  the  cuiiofity  of  the 
public  has  been  railed  relating  to  it,  but  the  fpecies 
was  not  fu;liciently  determined.  It  has  b.-en  ihouglit 
by  liDme  to  be  rha  a'op-  urus,  gtmcu-atus,  or  Jiote for.  ttiil 
^>r<!/j-,of  Hudfon's /'7j.'-<7  Angl.  2d  edit.  p.  27.  by  others 
to  be  th-  agrejlis  Jlahnif  rii,  or  crecp'vtg  b^nt  grcfi,  ib. 
p.  31.  See  The  Fjrm.rs  Magazin.'  for  1778,  p.  232, 
259,   2  89,   290. 

"  Being  very  defirous  of  having  tliis  matter  cleared 
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Orcfceftou   up,  T  proc'ircJia  Jul/ lall,  fiom  tha  farmer  liiinfclf  at  receptacle,   between  the  diviCion    of  rlic   petals;  tlie     Ofchis. 

II  M:iJJin"ti'n,  a  bundle  if   this    giaH.  when  it  was  in  upper  lip  is   Oiort  and  erect,  tlie  under  large,  bu.aj,    — v — 

^  OrchU.     ipjj^.^  .  .jj^j  ]-,y   jj^i,   n^cins  I   found  it  to  be  no  other  and  fi)reading  ;  tlie  tube  is  pendulous,  corniform,  or 

*       '  than  the  tritirum  repcns,  Hudibn  p.  57.  or  cmimor.d  gi  like  a  horn,  a  id  prominent  behind  ;  it  hath  two  Ihort 

vrafs,  quicl:-gr.if!,  or  coicb  grafs,  in    a   moll  luxuiiant  {lender  ft.inilna,   fitting   upon   the  poinlil,  with  oval 

ftate   of  g'owth.     The  lenglli  of  th-:  calm  is  greatly  creft  fumnii:s,  fixed  to  the  upper  lip  of  the  .leftarium  ; 

influenced  by  the  nature  of  tlie  fca  bns.     Its  place  of  it  hath  an  oblong  contorted  germen,  under  the  flower, 

orowJi  is  in  a  meadow  that  is  covced  with  water  du-  with  a  fliort  ftyle,  fallened  to  the  upper  lip  of  the  nec- 

iin»  the  Ejrca'eft  part  of  the  winter  and  fpring.     In  tarium  ;  the  germen   afterward  turns   to   an   oblong 

this  inund.ilcd  foil  it  acquires  a  length  of  ftalk,  a  fuc-  capfule,  with  c  ne  cell,  having  three  keel-fliaped  valves, 

culency,  and  vigour,  which  are  indeed  very  farprifmg.  openir.g  on  the  three  fides,  but  jointed  at  top  and  bot- 

Of  the  bundle  that  was  fent  to  me,  moll  of  the  plants  tom,  filled  with  fn.a'l  feeds  like  dull.     Miller  enume- 

were  feven  feet  long,  and  many  of  the  fpikes  or  ears  rates  lo,  and  Linnxus  33  fpecies. 

contained  38  and  40  glumes,  or  flower-bearing  hulks  ;  All   thofe  forts  oi  orchis  delcribed  by  Miller  grow 

v.hereis  the  plant  in  comm  n  does  not  contain  more  wild  in  ieveral  parts  of  England,  but  on  account   of 

than  half  that  number  :  and  it  was  faid  by  th^  people  the  extreme  oddnefs  and  beaity  of  their  flowers,  de- 

of  that  neighbourhood  to  have  been  a  very  unfavour-  ferve  a  place  in  every  good  garden  :  and  the  reafon  of 

abh  feafon  for  this  grafs.  tlieir  not  being  cukivated  in  gardens,  proceeds  from 

"  That   the   above-mentioned  fpecies   is   the  grafs  the  difficulty  of  tranfplanting  them  :   though  this  may 

which  at  this  time  conftitules  t!.e  bulk  of  that  alio-  be  eafiiy  overcome,  where  a  perfon  has  an  opportuni- 

nidiin'T  crop  wliich  \:e  read  of,  is  to  me  fulhciently  af-  ty  of  marking  their   roots,  in  their  time   of  Pk  wering, 

certained  ;  but  whether,  ever  fince  tlie  firll  notice   of  andjletting  thcmremain  until  their  leaves  are  decayed, 

this  grafs,   this  fpecies   alone  has   been  the   cultured  when  they  may  be  tranfplanted  with  fafety  ;  for  it  is  the 

one  in  this  fituation,  I  do   not  decide,  but  think  it  a  fame  with  mo'.l  forts    f  bulbous  or  fleftiy-rooted  plants, 

matter  worthy  of  further  invelliga  ion  ;  fince  it  fliould  which,  if  tranfplanted  before  their  leaves  decay,  feldom 

feem  that  the  foil  and  fituation  are  in  a  peculiar  man-  live,  notwithllanding  you  prefervc  a  large  ball  of  earth 


ner  adapted  to  certain  plants  of  the  graminous  trib:. 
lobferved  that  a  plant  or  two  oiK^ixzpha'ans  arundina- 
Ci-a,  or  reed  Canary  grafs,  Hudibn,  p.  23.  which  by  ac- 
cident were  fent  with  the  aboi 


-mentioned  grafs,  ex- 


about  them  ;  for  the  extreme  parts  of  their  fibres  ex- 
tend to  a  gieat  depth  in  the  ground^  from  whence 
they  receive  their  nourilhment,  which  if  broken  or  da- 
maged by  taking  up  the-r  roots,  feldom  thrive  after; 

ceeded  in  the  thicknefs  and  fucculency  of  the  (lalk  the  for  though  they  may  fometimes  remain  alive  a  year  or 

ordinary  fize,  and  were  alfo  equal  to  the  dogs  grafs  in  two,  yet  they  grow  weaker  until  they  quite   decay  ; 

Ijngth."  which  is  alfo  the  cafe  with  tulips,  fritillar'as,  and  other 

Thefe  cxtraifls  we  thought  it  our  duty  to  lay  before  bulbous  roots.    But  if  their  foil  and  fituat'on  be  aJapt- 

pur  readers  ;  and  we  have  done  it  without  any  obfer-  ed  to  their  various  forts,  they  will  thrive  and  continue 

ration  or  comment  of  our  own;  b.'caufe  we  with  to  feveral  years,  and  during  their  feafm  rf  flowering  will 

give  them  every  information  which  is  e'ther  curious  or  afford   as  great  varieties  as  any  flowers  which  are  at 

jnay   be  ufcful ;  and  with  this    we   reft  fatisfied,  not  prefent  cultivated. 

wifliing  to  obtrude  our  remarks,  where,  from  the  fcan-  The  molt  remarkable  fpecies  are  the  following ; 
'.■nefs  of  information  or  the  douhlfulnefs  of  the  cafe,  1.  The  mafcula,  or  male  fool-ltones,  hath  a  rootcom- 
lhey  cannotbe  made  with  confidence,  pofed  ff  two  bulbs,  crov\Tied  with  oblong,  broad, 
ORCHESTRA,  in  the  Grecian  theatres,  was  that  Spotted  leaves  ;  upright  ftalks,  a  fjot  high  ;  garniflied 
pait  of  iht  prcfceniiim  or  ftage  where  the  chorus  ufed  with  one  or  two  narrow  amplexicaule  leaves  ;  and  ter- 
to  dance.  In  the  middle  of  it  was  placed  the  aoaho»  miiiated  by  a  long  fpike  of  reddifli  purple  flowers  hi- 
or  piil/it.  The  orcheftra  was  femicircular,  and  fur-  ving  the  petals  reflexed  backv^^<^rd  ;  a  quadnlobed  cre- 
rounded  with  feats.  In  the  Roman  theatres  it  made  nated  lip  to  the  ne.flarium,  and  an  obtufe  horn.  The 
l>o  part  of  the/f.M,  but  anfwered  pretty  nearly  to  the  flowers  of  the  fpecies  polfefs  a  very  agreeable  oJour. 
I'it  in  cur  playhoufes,  being  taken  up  with  feats  for  The  orchis  mafcula,  Lin.  fp.  pi.  is  the  moll  valuable  ; 
fenators,  magillrates,  veftals,  and  otlier  perfons  of  di-  although  the  roots  cf  fome  of  the  palmated  forts  par- 
Oiniflion.  The  aflors  never  went  down  into  it.  See  ticularly  oi  the  orcliiilatiielia,  a;e  found  to  anfwer  al- 
Theatre.  moft  equally  well. 

ORCHIA  LEX,  in'lituted  by  Orchius  the  tribune  2  The  morio,  or  female  orchis,  hath  a  double  bul- 
la the  year  of  Rome  366.  Its  intention  was  to  1  mit  bous  root,  crown;d  with  oblong,  ribbed,  fpreaiing 
the  number  of  guefts  that  were  to  be  admitted  at  an  leaves  ;  ereifl  flower-ltalks,  eight  or  ten  inches  high  ; 
er.t.-rtainment;  and  it  alfo  enforced,  that  during  fupper,  garnilhed  with  a  iiw  amplexicaule  leaves;  and  termi- 
which  was  the  chief  meal  among  the  Romans,  the  nated  by  a  Ihort  loof;- fpike  of  flowers,  having  conni- 
doors  of  every  houfe  fliould  be  left  open.  vent  petals,  a  quadrifid  cienated  lip  to  the  neilarium, 

ORCHIS,  FOOL-sTONES  ;  A  g-'nius of  the  diaudria  and  an  obtufe  horn, 
order,  belonging  to  the  gynandriaclafs  of  plants  ;  and  3.  The  militaris,  or  man-orcl-is,  hath  3  double  bul- 
la the  natural  method  giving  name  to  the  feventh  or-  bous  root,  crowned  with  cb'.onj  amplex'caule  leaves  ; 
der,  OrchldiC.  Its  charadeis  are  thefe:  It  has  a  fmgle  ereft  flower  llalks,  eight  or  ten  inches  high  ;  termi- 
ftalk,  with,  a  vague  flieith,  and  no  empa'ement  ;  the  nated  by  a  loofe  fpike  of  alh  coloured  and  reddifli 
flower  hath  five  petals,  three  without  and  two  within  ;  flowers,  having  confluent  pe'als  ;  a  quinquefid,  rough, 
the  nc^arium  is  of  one   leaf,  fi.'ced  to  the  fide  of  the  fpotted  lip  to  tlie  iic>.1arium,  and  an  obtufe  horn.    'Ine 
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flriidlure  of  the  flowers  exliibit  the  figure  of  a  naked 
man;  and' are  often  of  diHeient  colouis  in  liie  iame 
flower,  as  alh  C"lovir,  red,  brown,  and  dark  ftriped. 

Crtllure  and  Piojyrtics.  All  tlie  orchifes  a;e  very- 
hardy  perennials,  with  bulbous  flciliy  roots.  The  How- 
ers  appear  in  May,  June  and  July,  but  principally  in 
June  :  theii  mode  oi  flowering  ib  univerlklly  in  fpike«, 
many  flowers  in  each  fpikc ;  and  each  flower  is  compo- 
fed  of  five  petals  in  two  fci  ies,  and  a  neiSarium.  The 
feafon  for  removing  them  is  in  fummcr,  alter  they  have 
dine  flowering,  when  their  leaves  and  llalks  decay: 
plant  them  three  inches  deep,  and  let  them  remain  un- 
diftuibed  feveral  years ,  for  the  lefs  ihey  are  removed, 
the  llroiiger  they  will  f.ciwer. 

The  roots  of  all  the  fpecies  have  a  rcmark-ible  re- 
femblancc  to  the  fcrotuui  of  animals,  whence  tl'.e  name. 
This  plant  flourifhcs  in  various  paits  of  E\irope  and 
Afia,  and  grcws  in  our  country  fpontanecmily,  and  in 
great  abundance.  It  is  .ifl:duoufly  cultivated  in  the 
Ealt  ;  and  the  root  of  it  forms  a  confider.ible  part  ot 
the  diet  of  tie  inhabitants  of  Turkey,  Peifia,  and 
Syria.  From  it  is  made  the  alimentary  powder  called 
SALEP  ;  which  prepared  from  foreign  roof,  is  fold  at 
five  or  fix  (hillings  per  pound,  though  it  might  be  fur- 
nifhed  by  ourfelves  at  the  fixth  part  ot  that  price, 
if  we  chofe  to  pay  any  attentii  n  to  the  culture 
of  this  plant.  The  orchis  mafcula  is  the  moft  valued 
for  this  purpofe.  A  dry  and  not  very  fertile  foil  is  bell 
adapted  t!  its  growth. 

The  propcreft  time  for  gathering  the  rf  ots,  is  when 
the  feed  is  formed,  and  the  llalk  is  ready  to  fall  ;  be- 
caufe  the  new  bulb,  ot  which  the  falep  is  made,  is 
tlien  arrived  to  its  full  maturity,  and  may  be  dif- 
tinguilhed  from  the  old  one,  by  a  white  bud  rifing  from 
t]ie  top  of  it,  which  is  the  germ  of  the  orchis  of  the  fuc- 
ceedmg  year. 

Tlie  culture  ofihe  orchis  is  an  object  highly  deferving 
of  encouragement  from  all  the  lovers  of  agriculture. 
And  as  the  root,  if  introduced  into  common  ufe,  would 
furnifh  a  cheap,  wholef  jme,  and  moft  nutritious  article 
of  diet,  the  growth  of  it  would  beiufficien.ly  profiiab.e 
to  the  farmer.     See  Sale  p. 

ORCUS,  god  of  the  infernal  regions,  the  fame 
with  Pluto,  f .  called  from  the  Greek  word  opx'''>  hg- 
nifying  a  "  tomb  or  fepukhre,"  or  from  tfzoc,  "  an 
oath  by  the  river  Styx."  The  ancients  gave  this 
n.ame  to  all  the  divinities  of  the  infernal  regions, 
even  to  Cerberus.  There  was  a  river  of  the  fame 
name  in  Thelfaly,  which  took  its  rife  trom  the 
marihes  of  the  Styx,  and  the  waters  of  which  wercfo 
thick  that  thiy  floated  like  oil  upon  the  furface  of  the 
river  Peneus,  into  which  they  difcharged  themfelves. 
This  river  probably  fuggefted  to  the  poets  the  idea  of 
the  mfemal  abodes,  which  they  denominated  Ornis. 
This  deity  has  been  confounded  with  Charon  ;  he  had 
a  temple  at  Rome. 

ORDEAL,  an  ancient  form  of  trial.  See  Trial. 
■^It  was  an  appeal  to  the  immediate  interpofiiion  of 


divine  power,  and  was  peculiarly  diftingullhed  by  thi     Ordrul 

appellation  of  ji/r/;V.7(w    /)./,-   and   iom' Urr.cz  vuhani     ' ' 

j'urgat  0,  to  diltinguilh  it  from  tlie  c.moriical  purga- 
tion,  which  was  by  the  oath  of  the  party.  Th/r; 
were  two  forts  of  it  more  common  thin  the  re!!,  at 
leafl:  in  Europe,  fire-ordeal,  and  water-ordeal.  The  for- 
mer was  conlined  to  perfons  of  higlicrr  ink,  the  lafer 
to  the  common  pe(  pie.  Boih  thefe  might  he  pcrfirrae  I 
by  deputy  :  but  the  principal  was  to  anfwcr  for  ths 
fucccfs  of  the  trial ;  the  d.pnty  only  veu-.uring  fome 
corjjorc.il  pain,  for  hire  or  perhaps  fiir  friendl.'up. 

That  the  purgation  by  ordeal,  oi'  fome  one  kind  or 
other,  is  very  ancient,  admits  n  t  of  a  doubt;  and  that 
it  was  very  univcrfal  in  ih.-  times  of  llipcrftitious  bar- 
barity, is  equally  ceitain.  It  fecms  even  to  have  been 
known  to  the  ancient  Greeks:  for  in  the  An;it!;one 
of  Sophocles,  a  perfon  fufpeifled  by  Creon  of  a  mif- 
demeanour,  decla:es  him'elf  ready  "  to  handle  hot 
iron  and  to  walk  over  fire"  in  order  to  manifcft  his 
innocence  ;  which  the  feholiaft  tells  us  was  then  a 
very  ufual  purgation.  And  Giotius  gives  us  many 
inllances  of  water-ordeal  m  Bithynia,  Sardinia,  and 
other  places.  It  fe^ms  however  to  be  carried  to  a 
greater  height  among  the  Hndoos,  than  ever  it  has 
been  in  any  nation  or  among  any  people  however  ruda 
or  barbarous  ;  for  in  a  paper  of  the  Afiatic  Refearches 
communicated  by  the  celebrated  Warren  Hallings, 
Ei"q  ;  we  find  that  the  tnalby  or Jrul  amon^  them  is  c:  n- 
duifted  in  nine  diflerent  ways  :  firft,  by  the  balance  ;  fe- 
condly,  by  fire  :  thirdly,  by  water;  fourthly,  by  poifon  ; 
hfthly,  by  the  C'llha,  or  water  in  which  an  idol  has 
been  walhed  ;  fixthly,  by  rice;  feventhly,  by  boiling 
oil ;  eighthly,  by  red  hot  iron  ;  ninthly,  by  images. 

I.  Ordeal  by  the  balance  is  thus  performed.  The' 
beam  having  been  previoufly  jidjulled,  the  cord  fixed, 
and  both  fcales  made  pc-fectly  even,  the  perfons  ac- 
cufed  and  a  Pandit  fait  a  whole  day ;  then,  after  the 
accufeci  has  been  bathed  in  facred  water,  the  homa, 
or  oblation,  prefented  to  tire,  and  the  dei;ies  worship- 
ped, he  is  carefully  weighed  ;  and,  when  he  is  taken 
out  of  the  fcale,  the  Pandits  pr.>ftrate  themfelves  be- 
fore it,  pronounce  a  certain  meni'a  or  incantation, 
.agreeable  to  the  Saftras,  and  having  written  the  fiib- 
Itance  of  the  accufation  on  a  piece  of  paper,  bind  it 
on  his  head.  Six  minutes  after,  they  place,  him  again 
in  the  icale  ;  and,  if  he  weigh  more  tnan  before,  he 
is  held  guilty  ;  if  lefs,  innocent  ;  if  exaelly  the  fame, 
he  mult  i.e  weighed  a  third  time  ;  when  as  it  is  writ- 
ten in  the  M  lajhera,  there  will  certainly  be  a  diffe- 
rence in  his  weight.  Should  the  balance  tlniugh  well 
fixed  break  down,  this  would  be  conlidered  as  a  proof 
of  his  guilt. 

II.  For  the  fie  ordeal ,  an  excavation,  nine  hands 
long,  two  Ipans  broad,  and  one  fpan  deep,  is  made  in 
the  ground,  and  filled  witli  afiie  of  pippal  wood,  in- 
to this  the  perfon  aceu.eJ  m'.'.ll  walk  bare  footed  ;  and, 
if  his  foot  be  unhurt,  they  hold  him  blamelsfs  ;  il'burn- 
ed,  guihy  (a). 

3  O  2  -III 


(a)  In  Europe  fire  oideal  was  performed  either  by  taking  up  in  the  hand,  unhurt,  a  piece  of  red  hot  iron 
of  one,  two,  or  three  pounds  weight ;  or  elfe  by  walking;  ba  efoi,  and  bhndfold,  over  nine  red-hot  pk'Ugh- 
fliares,  laid  lengthways  at  unecpia!  dillances ;  and  if  the  party  elcapedb-ing  hurt,  I. e  was  avljudged  innocent  ; 
but  if  it  happened  otlierwife,  as  wi  hout  colkifioH  it  ufual'y  di  I,  he  »v,is  then  con  emned  as  guiltv.  How- 
ever by  this  Litter  method  Queca  Emma,  the  mother  of  Edward  the  Confeffor,  is  mentioned  to  h:ive  clear- 
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Ordeal.  III.  Water  ordenl  is  peifoimcd  by  caufmg  the  per- 

' >'"'    {m  acculVd  to  Hand  in  afuflicient  depth  of  water,  ei- 

tljer  flowing  or  ft:ignant,  to  reach  his  navel  ;  but  care 
iliould  be  taken,  that  no  ravenous  animal  be  in  it, 
and  that  it  be  not  moved  by  much  air  :  a  brahman  is 
then  direifted  to  go  into  the  water,  holding  a  IlafF  in 
his  hand  ;  and  a  foldier  llioots  three  arrows  on  dry 
ground  iVom  a  bow  of  cane  :  a  man  is  next  difpatched 
to  bring  the  arrow  v/hich  has  been  Ihot  farthert:  ;  and, 
after  he  has  taken  it  up,  another  is  ordered  to  run 
from  the  edge  of  the  water  ;  at  which  inflant  the 
perfon  a^cufed  i?  told  to  grafp  the  foot  or  the  ftafF  of 
the  brahman,  who  (lands  near  him  in  the  water,  and, 
immediately  to  dive  into  it.  He  muft  remain  under 
water,  till  the  two  men  wlio  went  to  fetch  the  ar- 
rows, are  returned  ;  for,  if  he  raife  his  head  or  body 
above  thefurface,  before  the  arrows  are  brought  back, 
his  guilt  is  confidcred  as  fully  proved.  In  the  villages 
near  Benares,  it  is  the  prairie  for  the  perfon  who  is 
to  be  tried  by  this  kind  of  ordeal,  to  ftjnd  in  water 
up  to  his  navel,  and  then  holding  the  foot  of  a  brah- 
man, to  dive  under  it  as  long  as  a  man  can  walk  50 
paces  very  gently;  if,  before  the  man  has  walked 
thus  far,  the  accufed  rife  above  the  water,  he  is  con- 
demned ;  if  not,  acquitted  (  b). 

IV.  There  are  two  forts  of  trial  by  poifon  ;  firfl; 
the  Pandits  having  performed  their  homo,  and  the 
peifon  accufed  his  ablution,  two  rettls  and  a  half,  or 
feven  barley-corns,  oi  vijhana^a,  a  poifonous  root,  or 


oi  fanc'hya,  that  is,  wliite  arfenic,  are  mixed  in  eight     Ordi-il. 
majhas,  or  64  irllh,   of  clarified   butter,  which   the  " — 

accufed  muft  eat  from  the  hand  of  a  braliman  :  if 
the  poifon  produce  no  \ilible  effeiS,  he  is  abf">ived  ; 
otherwife,  condemned.  Secondly  the  hooded  fnakc, 
called  naga,  is  thrown  into  a  deep  earthen  pot,  into 
which  is  dropped  a  ring,  a  feal  or  a  coin:  this  :he 
perfon  accufed  is  ordered  to  take  out  with  his  hand  ; 
and,  if  the  ferpent  bite  him,  he  is  pronounced  guilty  ; 
if  not,  innocent. 

V.  Trial  by  the  coflia  is  as  follows  :  the  accufed  is 
made  to  drink  three  draughts  of  the  water,  in  which 
the  images  of  the  fun,  of  d-vi,  an.!  other  deiies,  have 
been  waflied  for  that  piirpoie  ;  and  if,  within  14  days, 
he  has  any  ficknefs  or  indifpofition,  his  crime  is  con- 
fidered  as  proved. 

VI.  When  feveral  perfons  are  fufpecled  of  theft, 
fome  dry  rice  is  weigl  ed  v ith  the  facred  Hone  call'd 
falgram,  or  certain_y?ora/  are  read  ■  ver  it :  af;cr  which 

the  fulpefled  perfons  arc  ievcrally  ordered  to  chew  a 
quantity  of  it  ;  as  foon  as  they  have  chewed  it,  they 
are  to  throw  it  on  fome  leaves  (.f  pimped,  or,  if  none 
be  at  hand,  on  fome  Uhurja  pitra,  or  bark  of  a  tree 
from  Nepal  or  CaOimir.  The  m  in  Irom  whofe  mouth 
the  rice  comes  dry  or  ftained  with  blood,  is  holdeti 
guilty  ;  the  reft  are  acquitted. 

VII.  The  ordea'  by  hot  oil  is  very  fimple  :  when  it 
is  heated  iuflficiently,  the  accufed  thrufts  his  hands  into 
it ;  and,  if  he  be  not  burned,  is  held  innocent  (c) 

VIII. 


ed  her  charafler  when  fufpefied  of  familiarity  with  Alwyn  blfhop  of  Winchefter.  The  firft  account  we  have 
of  Chrillians  appealing  to  the  fire-ordeal,  as  a  proof  of  their  innocence,  is  that  of  Simplicius,  bilhop  ofAutun, 
who  lived  in  the  fourth  century.  This  prelate,  as  the  ftoiy  is  related,  before  liis  promotion  to  the  epifcopal 
order,  had  married  a  wife,  who  loved  him  tenderly,  and  who  unwi'.lng  to  quit  him  after  his  advancement, 
continued  to  fleep  in  the  fame  chamber  with  him.  The  fandity  of  Simplicius  fufFered  at  leaft  in  the  voice  of 
fame,  by  the  conftancy  of  his  wife's  affeiftion ;  and  it  was  rumoured  about,  that  the  holy  man,  though  a  bi- 
fliop,  perfifted,  in  oppofition  to  the  ecclefiaftical  canons,  to  tafte  the  Iw^ets  of  matrimony  :  upon  which  his 
\yife  in  the  prel'ence  of  a  great  concourfe  of  ptople,  took  up  a  confiderable  quantity  of  burning  coals,  which  flie 
held  ir,  her  clothes,  and  applied  to  her  breaths,  without  tl'e  leaft  hurt  to  lier  perfon  orhei  gnrments,  as  the  le- 
5;end  fays  ;  and  her  example  beins;  followed  by  her  hufband  with  the  like  fuccsfs,  the  filly  multitude  admired 
d.c  miracle,  and  proclaimed  the  innocence  of  the  loving  pair.  A  fimilar  trick  was  played  by  St  Brice,  in  the 
'fifth  century.     Mrjh.  Eccl  H'lJ}.  v.  2. 

(b)  A  very  peculiar  fpecics  of  water  ordeal  is  faid  to  prevail  among  the  Indians  on  the  coaft  of  Malabar. 
A  perfon  accufed  of  an  enormous  crime  is  obliged  to  fwlm  over  a  river  abounding  with  large  crocodiles  ;  and 
if  he  efc.ipes  unhurt,  he  is  cftcemed  innocent. 

.  At  Siani,  befides  the  ufual  methods  of  fire  and  water  ordeal,  both  parties  are  fometimes  expofed  to  the  fury 
'if  a  tygcr  letloofe  for  that  purpofe  ;  and  if  tlie  beaH  f|-ares  either,  that  perfon  is  accounted  innocent  ;  if  ne  ther, 
both  are  held  to  be  guilty  ;  but  if  he  fpares  bjth,  the  trial  is  incomplete,  and  they  proceed  to  a  more  certain 
criterion. 

In  Europe  water-ordeal  was  performed,  either  by  plunging  the  bare  arm  up  to  the  elb^w  in  boiling  water 
and  efcaping  unhurt  thereby,  or  by  cafting  the  peiihn  fiifpe^fed  into  a  river  or  pond  of  cold  water  ;  and  if 
he  floated  therein  without  any  aiflion  of  i'wimming,  it  was  deemed  an  evidence  of  his  j'uilt ;  but  it  he  funk  he 
was  acquitted.  It  is  eafy  to  trace  out  the  traditional  relics  of  this  water  ordeal,  in  the  igno'ant  barbarity 
ftill  praiiifed  in  many  countries  to  difcover  witches,  by  cafting  them  into  a  poo!  of  water,  and  drowning  them 
to  prove  their  innocence.  And  in  the  Eaftern  empire  the  fire  ordeal  was  ufed  for  the  fame  purpole  by  the  em- 
])eror  Theodore  Lafcaris  ;  who,  attributing  his  ficknefs  to  magic,  caufed  all  thofc  whom  he  I'uipeded  to  handle 
the  hot  iron :  thus  joining  (as  has  been  well  remarked)  to  tlie  molt  dubious  crime  in  the  world,  tlie  moft  du- 
bious proof  of  innocence. 

(c)  This  fpccies  of  trial  by  ordeal  is  thus  performed:  The  ground  appointed  for  the  trial  is  cleared  and  rubbed 
with  cow-dung  ;  and  the  next  day  at  fun-rife  the  Pandit  worlhips  Ganefa  or  the  Hindoo  Janus,  prefcnts  his  obla- 
tions, and  pays  adoration  to  other  deities,  conformably  to  the  Sajhi :  then  having  read  the  incantation  pre!cribed, 
he  places  a  round  pan  of  gold, lilver, copper,  iron,  orclay,with  a  diameter  of  fixteen  fingers,  and  four  fingers  deep; 
and  throws  into  it  one/e'r,  or  e'v^hlyj^eca  weight  of  clarifijd  butter  or  oil  ol'  fefainum.     After  this  a  ring  of 
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Ordeal.         VIII.   In  the  fame   manner,  they  make  an  iron-ball, 
'——^'  or  the  hcai!  of  a    lance,   red-liot,    auj  place    it  in  the 

hands  cit  the  p-rfon  acculcd  ;  who,  if  it  burn  him  not 
is  judged  guiitKIs. 

IX.  To  [)ericTm  the  ordeal  hy  elharmarch,  which  is 
the  name  oi  the  f  oca  appropriated  to  this  mode  of  trial, 
either  an  image,  named  Dharmn,  or  the  genius  of  juf- 
tice,  is  made  of  liivei, and  another, called  Adharma,  of 
clay  or  iron,  both  of  which  are  thrown  into  a  large 
earthen  jar  ;  and  the  accufed  having  thruft  his  hand 
ir.to  it,  i:;  acquitted  if  he  bring  out  the  filver  image, 
but  conilcmned  if  he  draw  iorth  the  iron  ;  or,  the  fi- 
gure (ii  a  deity  is  painted  on  white  cloth,  and  another 
on  black  ;  the  firft  of  which  they  name  dharma,  and 
the  fecond  adharma:  thefe  are  feverally  rolled  up  in  cow- 
dung,  and  thrown  into  a  large  jar  without  having  ever 
been  Ihown  to  the  accu'ed  ;  who  mall  put  his  harjd 
into  the  jar,  and  is  acquitted  or  convifted  as  he  draws 
out  the  figure  on  white  or  on  black  cloth. 

'I'hough  we  have  proceeded  thus  far,  we  have  not 
exhaulL  d  Mr  Haftings's  communications  He  goes 
on  to  Ihow  (to  greater  extent  than  our  limits  permit 
us  to  follow  him)  the  manner  in  which  each  ordeal 
abovewientioned  was  executed,  giving  exaniples,  and 
unfolding  other  particulars  of  fome  importance  in  de- 
veloping the  nature  of  thefe  barbarous  cuftoms.  For 
thefe  particulars,  however,  we  muft  refer  to  the  book 
itfelf.  But  as  this  fubjedl  unqueilionably  occupies  an 
important  department  in  the  hiftory  of  human  fuper- 
ftition,  wefliall  give  tlie  Indian  law  of  ordeal  from  the 
fame  paper  ;  when  we  Ihall  introduce  fome  further 
particulars  concerning  this  extraordinary  cullom, 
which  are  not  to  be  lound  in  the  above  account,  but 
which  deferve  to  be  noticed. 

"  I.  The  balance,  fire,  water,  ]->oifon,  the  idol — thefe 
are  the  ordeals  ufed  here  below  for  the  proof  of  inno- 
cence, when  the  accufations  are  heavy,  and  when  the 
acculer  offers  to  hazard  a  mulfl  (if  he  ihould  fail)  : 

2.  Or  one  party  may  be  tried  if  he  pleafe,  by  or- 
deal, and  the  other  mull  then  rifle  an  amercement ; 
but  the  trial  may  take  place  even  without  any  wager, 
if  the  crime  committed  beii'jurious  to  the  prince. 

3.  The  fovereign,  having  fummoned  the  accufed 
while  his  clothes  are  yet  moift  from  bathing,  at  fun- 
rife,  licfore  he  has  broken  his  fafl:,  Ihall  caule  all  trials 
by  ordeal  to  be  conduced  in  the  prefence  of  Brahmans. 

4.  I'hc  balance  is  for  w'omen,  children,  old  men, 
the  blind,  the  lame,  Brahmaiu,  and  the  fick  ;  for  the 
Siidra,  lire  or  water,  or  feven  barley-coras  of  poifon. 


5.  Unlcfstiie  lofs  of  tlie  accufcr  amount  to  a  thou- 
fand  pieces  of  filver,  the  accufed  mull  nr.t  be  tried  by 
the  red  hot  hall,  nor  by  poif  in,  nor    by  the  fcales  ; 


but  if  the  off.'iice   be 


againft  the 


king,  or  if  the  crime 


be   heinous,  he  muft  acquit  himfelf  by  ons  of  thofe 
trials  in  all  cafes. 

6.  He  who  has  reeourfe  to  the  balance  muft  be  at- 
tended by  perfons  experienced  in  weighing,  and  go 
down  in'o  one  fcale,  with  an  equal  weight  placed 
in  ihe  other,  and  a  gr  lOve  (with  v/ater  in  it)  marked 
on  the  beam. 

7.  '  Thou,  O  bal-ince,  art  the  manfion  of  truth  : 
thou  waft  anciently  contrived  by  deities :  declare  the 
truth,  therefore,  O  giverof  fuccefs,  and  clear  me  from 
all  fufpicion. 

8.  '  If  I  am  guilty,  O  venerable  as  my  own  mo- 
ther, then  fink  me  down  ;  but  if  innocent,  raife  me 
aloft.'     Thus  {hall  he  addrefs  the  balance. 

9.  If  he  fink  he  is  convicted,  or  if  the  fcales  be 
broken  ;  but  If  the  firing  be  not  broken,  and  he  rife 
aloft,  he  muft  be  acquitted. 

ID.  On  the  trial  by  fire,  let  both  hands  of  the  ac- 
cufed he  rubbed  with  rice  in  the  huflc,  and  wed  exa- 
mined :  then  let  feven  leaves  of  the  Afivatt  ha  (the  re- 
ligious fig-tree)  be  placed  on  them,  and  bound  with 
feven  threads. 

1 1.  *  Thou,  O  fire,  prevadeft  all  beings  ;  O  caufe 
of  purity,  who  giveft  evidence  of  virtue  and  of  fin,  de- 
clare the  truth  in  this  my  hand.' 

12.  When  he  has  pronounced  this,  the  prieft  fhall 
place  in  both  his  hands  an  iron  ball,  red-hot,  and 
weighing  fifty  (d)  fialas. 

13.  Having  taken  it,  lie  fhall  ftep  gradually  into 
feven  circles,  each  with  a  diameter  of  fixteen  fingers, 
and  feparated  from  the  next  by  the  famefpace. 

14.  If,  having  call  away  thehotbal,  he  ihall  again 
have  his  hands  rubbed  with  rice  in  the  hufk,  and  ihall 
(how  them  unburned,  he  will  prove  his  innocence. 
Should  the  iron  fall  during  the  trial,  or  fhouldadoubt 
arifc  (on  the  regularity  of  the  proceedings),  he  muft 
be  tried  again. 

15.  '  Preferve  me,  O  V.iruna,  by  declaring  the 
truth.'  Thus  having  invoked  the  god  of  waters,  the 
accufed  fhall  plunge  his  head  into  the  river  or  pool, 
and  hold  both  thighs  of  a  man,  who  fh.all  ftand  in  it 
up  to  his  navel .' 

16.  A  fwift  runner  fhall  then  haften  to  fetch  an 
arrow  fhot  at  the  moment  of  his  plunging  ;  and  if, 
while  the  runner  is  gone  the  prieft  fnall  fee  the  head 

of 
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gold,  or  filver,  or  iron  is  cleaned  and  wafhed  with  water,  and  caft  into  the  oil;  which  they  proceed  to  heat, 
and  when  it  is  very  hot  put  into  it  a  frelh  Xewi  oi  plpjiala,  or  oi  bil-wa:  when  the  leaf  is  humed,  the  oil  is 
known  to  be  fufficiently  hot  Then,  having  pronounced  a  wc/irra  over  the  oil,  they  order  the  party  accufed 
to  take  the  ring  out  of  the  pan  ;  and  f  he  take  it  out  without  being  burned,  or  without  a  blider  on  his 
hand,  his  innocence  is  c  nfidered  as  proved  ;  if  not,  his  guilt  *. 

(d  I  A  pala  !S  four  carjljas,  and  a  larjloa  eighty  ra6iuus,  or  feeds  of  the  Guiiga  creeper,  each  weighing  above 
a  grain  and  a  quarter,  or,  correftly,  1  ,Vgr. 

It  is  reported,  that  tills  cuOom,  with  f:inie  fliglu  variaticin?,  Oill  prevails  among  the  Indians  on  the  road  of  Mslaliar  The 
proceis  there  is  faid  to  I>e);in  after  the  accufed  pcrlon  hasb'cn  thoriiu;4hly  wafhed  111  the  prcfcnci-  of  the  pniice  of  thi  coHiitry, 
the  priclls,  &c  :  — th»  pot  is  filled  with  boiling  lead;  and  the  acculed  mull  take  the  rin;;  out  tnrce  times  fucc.ffivjly.  l)n  the 
Malabar  coaft ,  thi-.  ordeal  feems  only  to  '  e  ufed  when  the  perfori  is  jccufcd  of  a  capral  cnm>  ;  lor  after  the  pr'vel's  the  arm  i*. 
bound  with  cliith  and  leaied  ;  and  after  f^veral  days,  heii.g  brought  out  publi.ly,  and  the  arm  itiliv  ilcd,  if  it  is  f./Uu<l  buret  he 
is  iuftantly  put  to  death  ;  if  not,  hit  accufier  undergoes  the  fame  trial,  and  being  burnt,  forfeits  lui  life. 
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Orileal.    cf  tl;c  accufe  '  under  water,  he  rv.\  ft  be  difdiar^eJ  as 
•^         ir.nrcent. 

17.  'Thou,  O  poifon,  art  tli:  iliilJ  (.f  Br;ihni:'i, 
fie.if,ift  in  jiift.ce  aud  in  ti  nth  ;  cle.ir  nic  then  from  this 
hcMvy  charge,  and,  it"  1  h:ive  rpolc^n  truly,  become 
ncflar  to  me.' 

18.  Saying  this,  he  fli;tl'.  fwall  w  ihe  poifon  Surn;a 
from  the  tree,  which  grows  on  the  nioC.ntain  Nyma- 
ha;  aud  if  he  digelU  it  without  a'ly  inflammations 
the  prince  fli.ill  pronounce  him  gu  iikfs. 

16.  Or  the  priell  ih.ill  perform  r  tes  to  the  image 
(f  feme  tremendous  dei-y  ;  and,  having  bathed  the 
idol,  fliall  make  the  accul'cd  to  dr;nk  three  handfuL  of 
the  water  lh.it  h»as  dropp-.d  from  it : 

20.  If  in  fourteen  days  after  he  fuCTer  no  dreadful 
calimity  from  the  aft  of  the  deity  or  of  the  king,  he 
muff  indubitably  be  acquitted." 

The  fuperllitous  wiakn  fs  of  mankind,  when  left 
to  themfelves,   is   aftonilhing.      There  is    indeed  no- 
thing fo  abfurd  but  they   may  be  made  moft  firmly  to 
believe,  n(  r  fo  impious  but  tlicy  w  ill  do.     Nor  can  a 
more  notorious  inrtance   cf  the  truth  of  this  alfertion 
be  poffibly  given  than  tliat  of  the  trial  by  ordeal.     The 
grofs  ab'urJity  as    well  as  impiety  of  pronouncing  a 
man  guiUy  unlefs  he  was  cleared  by  a  miracle,  and  of 
c>;pefting  that  all  the  powers  of  nature  Ihould  be  fuf- 
pended  by  an  immediate   interpofiti  n  of  providence 
to  fave  the  innocent,  whenever  it  was  prefumptuoufly 
required,  is  felf-evident.     Yet  the  (rigin  of  it  may  be 
traced  as  well  to  neceffity  as  to  fuperftition.     At  the 
time  in  wl.ich  it  originated  in  England,  as  well  as  in 
other  countries  of  Europe,  it  was  no  eafy  matter  for 
an    innocent  perfon,  when  accufed  of  guilt,    to  get 
himielf  cleared  by  the  then  eftabUlhed  mode  of  trial 
(See  Trial).     It  was  therefore   natural  for  fuperfti- 
tion to  fly   to   heaven  for  thofe  teftimonies  ot   inno- 
cence vvh'.ch  the  adfirJity  of  human   laws  often  pre- 
vented men  from  obtaining  in  the  ordinary  way  ;  and 
in  this  way   doubtlefs  did  tlie   trial  by  ordeal  com- 
mence ;  and  thus  begun  by  neceffituous  fuperftition,  it 
wasfoftered  by  impious  priellcraft  and  unjuft  power. 
There  was  duiing  all  the   proceffes  great  room   for 
collufion  and  deceit ;  and  there  can  be  no  queftion  but 
It  was  oiten   prailifed  ;  it  could  not  therefore  on  any 
account,orinany  cafe,be  a  fign  of  innocence  or  ol  guit. 
Bdidcs  thofe  particular  methods  of  trial  which  we 
have  already  mentioned  there  were  feme  few  more 
common    in    Eurc'pean    countries  ;    as    the    j.idicial 
combat — the  ordeal  of  the  crofs — the  ordeal  of  the 
corfned. 

The  judicial  combat  was  well  fuited  to  the  genius 
and  fpint  ot  fierce  and  w.iilike  nations,  and  was,  as  we 
may  reafonably  exp  A,  one  of  tlic  moft  ancient  and  uni- 
veifa!  m.idcs  of  trial.  We  know^  tliat  it  was  e.\ccedingly 
common  in  Germany  ip  very  remote  ages.  It  was  alfo 
ufed  in  fome  countries -toi  the  contii  eot  at  pretty  early 
periods  ;  it  is  n-n,  how/ver,  mentioned  in  any  of  tlie 
Anglo-Saxon  laws  ;  and  it  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  much  ufed  in  England  till  after  the  Cor.queft. 
There  are,  however,  two  remarkable  inft.mces  of  it 
upon  record,  which  we  Ihall  give  in  the  words  ot  Dr 
Henry  :  "  Henry  de  Elfex, hereditary  ilandard  bearer 
of  Erglan  ',  fled  from  a  battle  in  Wales  A.  D.  1158, 
threw  -r'  ni  h'm  the  royal  Itandard,  and  cried  out, 
with  Others,  that  the  king  was  flain.     Some  time  af- 


ter he  was  accufed  of  having  done  this  with  a    trea-     Ordeal 

Ihnable  inten'.ion,  by   Ilobert    de  Montfort,  another    ^— 

great  baron,  who  offered  to  pr,)vc  the  tiuih  ofhisac- 
cufation  by  comb.it.  H.nry  de  EiTex  deni(.-d  the 
charge,  and  accepted  the  challenge.  When  all  preli- 
minaries w.re  adjufted,  this  combat  was  accordingly- 
fought  \n  the  preience  of  Henry  H.  and  all  his  court. 
Elfex  was  defeated,  ard  evpesfted  to  be  carried  out  to 
immediate  execu'.ion.  But  die  king  who  wis  no 
friciid  to  this  kind  of  trial,  fpared  his  lile,  and  con- 
tented himfelf  with  confifcating  his  eftate,  and  making 
him  a  m.ouk  in  the  abbty  cf  Iveading. 

"  The  priory  of  Tinmouth,  in  N  rthunib:rlan.l, 
was  a  cell  of  the  ab'-ey  of  St  Alban's.  One  Sim'in 
of  Tinmouih  cUimed  a  right  to  two  conodies,  01  the 
maiutei.ancc  ot  two  perfous  in  the  priory,  which  th; 
prior  and  monks  denied.  This  cauf  was  brought  be- 
fore the  abbot  of  St  Alban's,  and  l)is  court  baron,  who 
appointed  it  to  be  tried  by  combat  on  a  cer:ain  d.if 
before  him  and  his  barons.  R  ilf  Gubion,  prior  of 
Tinmouth,  appeared  at  the  time  and  place  appointed, 
attended  by  hi.  champion,  one  Wifiam  Pegun,  a  man 
of  gigan'.ic  ftature.  The  combat  wa  fought,  Pegun 
was  defeated,  and  the  prior  loft  his  caiife  ;  at  whieh 
he  was  fo  much  chagiined,  that  he  immediately  re- 
figned  his  office.  This  ^uJici.d  cf-mbat  is  ihe  more  re 
markable,  tliat  it  was  fought  in  the  ccurt  of  a  Ipiritual 
baton,  and  that  one  ol  the  parties  was  a  pricft." 

We  need   fcarcely  add,  that  this  deteliable  form  of 
trial  was  the  foundation  of  the  no  lef-.  deteliable  crime 
of  duelling,  which  fo  muth  difgraces  our  age  and  na- 
tion ;  which  is  defended  only  by   ignorance,  falfe  ho- 
nour, and  injuftice;  which  is  a  relic  of  barbarous  fu- 
perftition ;  and  which  was  abfolutely  imknown  to  thofe 
brave  and  generous  nations,  the  Greeks  and  Rom  ms, 
which  it  is  fo  much  the  falliion  to  admire,  and  who  in 
this  particular  fo  well  merit  or  imitation.     See  Duel. 
It  was  fo  much   the   cuftom  in  the  middle  ages  of 
Chriftianity,  to  relpeft  the  crofs    even  to  fuperftition, 
that  it  would  have  been  indeed  wonderful  if  the  fame 
ignorant  bigotry  liad  not  converted  it  into  an  ordeal ; 
accordingly  we  find  it  ufed  for  this  purpofe,    in  fo 
many  ditferent  ways  as  almoft  t  ■  preclude  defcription. 
We   ihall  however  tranfci  ibe,    for  the  f itiifafli'  n  of 
our    readers,  Dr  Henry's  account  of  it,  end  of  the 
corfned  :  "   In  criminal    trials,   the  judgment  of  the 
crof,  was  comm  'u'y  thus  conducted.     When  the  pri- 
fonerhad  decl.ired  his  innocence  upon   oath,  and  ap- 
pealed to   the  judgment  of  the  crofs,  two   fticks  were 
prepared  exactly  like  one   another  ;  the  figure   of  the 
crofs  was   cut   on  one  of  thefe  fticks,  and  nothing  on 
th.'O'her:  each  of  tliem  was  then  wrapped  up  in  a 
quantity  of  fine  white  wool,  and  laid  on  the  altar,  or 
on  the  relicks  of  the  faints ;  after  which  a  folemn  prayer 
w-as  put  up  to  God,  that  he  would  be  pleafed  to  dif- 
cover,  by  evident  figns,  whellier  the  prifoner  was  in- 
nocent or  guilty.     Thefe  folemnites  being  fin.fhed,  a 
prieft  approached  the  altar,  and  took  up  one  of  the 
iticks,   which  was  uncovered  with  much  anxiety.     If 
it  was  the   itick   marked  with   the  cros,  the  prifoner 
was  pronounced  innocent ;  if  it  was  the  other,  he  was 
declared  guilty.     When  the  judgment  of  the  crofs  was 
appealed  to  in  civil  caufes,  the  trial  was  conduifled  in 
this  manner :  The  judges,  parties,  and  all  concerned, 
being  aflembled  in  a  church,  each  of  the  parties  chofe 

a  prieft. 
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Ordeal,  a  prieft,  the  youngcft  and  (loutcft  lliat  he  could  find, 
-  t.ibehib  reprcfcntatlve  in  the  trial.  Tliefj  rcprcfcnt.i- 
tive^  were  llicn  placed  one  on  each  fide  of  ibme  famous 
ciucifix;  and  at  a  lignal  given,  they  both  at  once 
(hetched  their  arms  at  full  length,  fo  as  to  form  a 
crols  with  their  body.  In  this  painful  pofture  they 
continued  t>  Hand  while  divine  fervice  was  performing; 
and  the  pa"y  whole  rcprefentative  dropped  his  arms 
firrt,  loft  his  caufe. 

"  The  corhied,  or  the  confecratcd  bread  and  cheefe, 
was  the  ordeal  to  which  the  clergy  commonly  appealed 
when  they  were  accuiedofany  crimes  :  in  whi^h  they 
aiSed  a  very  prudent  part,  as  it  was  attended  with  no 
danger  or  inconveniency.  This  ordeal  was  performed 
m  this  manner  :  A  piece  of  barley-bread,  and  a  pie.e  ot 
chcefe,  were  laid  upon  the  altar,  over  which  a  prieft 
pronounced  certaiaconjurations,  and  prayed  with  great 
fervency,  that  if  the  perfon  accufed  was  guilty,  God 
would  fend  his  angel  Gtibriel  to  ftop  his  throat,  that 
he  mi'^h;  not  be  able  to  fwallow  that  bread  and  cheefe. 
Thefe  prayers  being  ended,  the  culprit  approached  the 
altar,  took  up  the  bread  and  cheefe,  and  began  to  eat 
it.  If  he  fwallowed  fri-e'y,  lie  was  dec'ared  innocent; 
but  if  It  ftuck  in  his  throat,  and  he  could  not  fwallow, 
(which  we  may  prefume  ielJom  or  never  happened), 
he  was  pronounced  guilty." 

There  were  bcfides  thefe  a  v.aricty  of  otheroi  deals 
praftifed  inChnllian  countries,  many  of  which  letain 
the  fame  n<jmes  as  among  Pagans,  and  differ  only  in 
the  mode  of  execution.  In  all  nations  of  Chriltians 
•where  thofe  trials  were  ufed,  we  find  the  clergy  enga- 
ged in  them.  Indeed,  in  England,  fo  late  as  King 
John's  time,  we  fi^d  grants  to  the  bifliop  and  clergy 
to  ufe  ihi judicium firri,  aquts,  et  ignis.  And,  both  in 
England  and  Sweden,  the  clergy  prefided  at  this  trial, 
and  it  was  only  performed  in  the  churches  or  in  other 
confecrated  ground  :  for  which  Stiernhook  gives  the 
reaton,  Non  dcfuit  illis  ope:x  et  Lihoris  prctium  ;  fe.nper 
tnim  ab  ejiijijiod'  judicio  aliqtiid  lucri  Jaardotihus  oivenie- 
lat.  But,  to  give  it  its  due  praife,  we  find  the  canon 
law  very  early  declaring  againft  tiial  by  ordeal,  or 
■vulgiris  puvgatio,  as  being  the  fabric  of  the  devil, 
cum  fit  antra  prac.ftum  Donvi,  Kon  t.ntahis  Domumtn 
Deum  tuum.  Upon  this  authority,  though  the  canons 
them'.elves  were  of  no  validity  in  England,  it  was 
thought  proper  (as  had  been  done  in  Denmark  above 
a  century  before)  to  difufe  and  abolifli  this  trial  entire- 
ly in  the  courts  of  juflice,  by  an  afl  of  parliament  in 
3  Hen.  III.  according  to  Sir  Edward  Coke,  or  rather 
by  an  order  of  the  king  in  council. 

It  may  lli'il  perhaps  be  z  poJluLilum  with  fome  of  our 
readers  how  the  eff'efts  cf  tliele  trials  were  evaded,  and 
liow  it  was  po.'lible  to  appear  to  do,  what  wc  know 
could  not  be  really  done,  Vifithout  material  injury  to 
the  pcrfons  concerned  :  and  here  we  find  the  f'ulije^^ 
fo  v.ell  handled  by  tlie  learned  hillcrian  whom  we 
have  already  quoted,  as  far  as  concerns  the  ordeals  in 
inici-nt  Br, tain,  which  m.v/a/.;  w  .to»-/i/ will  anfwcr  for 
ethers,  that  we  fhall  finilh  the  article,  which  has  al- 
ready extended  we  fear  to  too  great  a  leng  h,  in  his 
words  :  "  If  we  fuppofe  that  fev/  or  nme  efcaped  c  n- 
vidion  who  expofed  themlelves  to  tho'e  fiery  trials, 
ve  flia'.l  be  very  nuich  niiilaken.  For  the  liiftories  of 
thofe  times  contain  innum.erable  examples  of  pcrfons 
plunging  tlieir  naked  arms  into  boiling  water,  handling 


red-hot  balls  of  iron,  and  walking  upon  burning  Ord  al, 
pluugh-lliares,  without  receiving  the  leaft  injury.  Many  Order, 
learned  men  have  been  much  puzzled  to  account  for  '  -'—' 
this,  and  difpofed  to  think  tliat  Providence  graciouf- 
ly  intcrpoled,  in  a  miraculous  m  iniur,  i\>T  the  prefer- 
vation  cf  ii.jured  innocence.  But  if  we  examine  every 
circuniftance  of  tliofe  fiery  ordeals  with  due  attention, 
we  fhall  fee  fiifficicnt  realbn  toful'peft  that  the  whole 
was  a  grofs  impofiti^jn  on  the  credulity  of  mankind. 
The  accufed  perfVjn  was  committed  wholly  to  the 
prieft  who  was  to  perform  the  ceremony  tliree  days 
before  the  trial,  in  which  he  liad  time  enoiij^lT  to  bar- 
gain with  him  for  his  de'ivcrancc,  and  give  Irm  in- 
ftruftions  how  t  .  ait  his  part.  On  the  day  of  trial, 
no  perfon  was  permitted  to  enter  the  church  but  the 
prieft  and  the  accufed  tdl  after  the  iion  was  heated, 
when  twelve  friends  of  the  accufer,  and  twelve  of  the 
accufed,  and  no  more,  were  admitted,  and  ranged 
along:  the  wall  on  each  fide  of  the  church,  at  a  relpeift- 
ful  diftance.  After  the  iron  was  taken  out  of  the  fire, 
fivjral  prayers  were  faid  ;  the  accufed  drank  a  cup  of 
holy  water,  and  fpiinkled  his  hand  with  it,  which 
might  take  a  confiderable  time,  if  th:prie!l:  was  indul- 
gent. The  fpace  of  nine  feet  was  meafured  by  the 
accufed  himfelf  with  his  own  feet,  and  he  would  pro- 
bably  give  but  fcanty  meafure.  He  was  obliged  only 
to  touch  one  of  the  marks  with  tlie  toe  of  the  right 
foot,  and  allowed  to  ftretch  the  other  foot  as  far  to- 
wards the  other  mark  as  he  could,  fo  that  the  convey- 
ance was  almoft  inftantaneous.  His  hand  was  not  im- 
mediately examined,  but  wrapped  in  a  cloth  prepared 
for  thtit  purpofe  three  days.  iViay  we  not  then,  from 
all  thefe  precautions,  fufpefl  that  thefe  priefts  were  in 
poffeflion  of  fome  fecret  that  fecu-ed  the  hand  from 
the  imprefTions  of  fuch  a  momentary  touch  of  hot 
iron,  or  removed  all  appearances  of  thofe  imprefiions 
in  three  days  ;  and  th  it  they  made  ufe  of  this  fecret 
when  they  law  reafon  ?  Such  readers  as  are  curious  in 
matters  cf  this  kind  may  find  two  dift'erent  direflions 
for  making  ointments  that  will  have  this  elfefl,  in  the 
work  here  quotevl.  Wh  it  greatly  ftrengtheiis  thefe  ii,,  Cange, 
fufpicions,  is,  that  we  men  with  no  evi'mple  of  any  GlolT.  t.  3! 
champion  of  the  church  who  fuffered  the  leaft  injury  i'-  i)Z- 
from  tl-e  touch  of  hot  iron  in  this  ordeal ;  but  when 
any  one  was  fo  fool-hardy  as  to  appeal  to  it,  or  to  that 
of  hot  water  with  a  view  t )  deprive  the  church  cf  any 
of  her  poffefTions,  he  never  failed  to  bum  his  fingers, 
and  loofe  his  caule." 

ORDER,  in  arcliitefture,  is  a  A  ftena  of  the  fevcral 
members,  ornaments,  and  proportions  cf  columns  and 
pilafters,  or  a  regular  arangcment  of  the  proj  -iiuvj^ 
parts  of  a  building,  efpecially  the  column,  fo  as  to 
form  one  beautiful  v.-hole.  See  Architecture,  Chap. 
I.  Part  I.  page  234,  f;c. 

Order  is  alfo  uled  for  a  diviilon  or  clafs  of  any 
thing  ;  thus  the  tribe  cf  animals  caTled  bird',  ii  fubdi- 
videi  into  fix  orders.     See  0%<:  rKOLOcv,  Zoolcgy, 

Order,  in  rhetori-,  is  the  plicing  of  each  word 
and  memberof  a  fcntcnce,  inTuch  a. manner,  as  w-11 
moft  contribute  to  the  force,  beauty  or  evidence  c>f 
the  whole;  according  to  the  genius  and  cuftom  of 
differet  languages.  With  regard  to  order,  we  may 
obferve  in  general,  tliat  in  Englilh,  the  nearer  we 
keep  to  the  natural  or  gr.-.m.T.atlcal  order,  it  is  gene- 
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Order,      rally  the  bed  ;  but  in  Liitin,  we  are  to  follow  the  ufe 
"  ot  the  belt  writers;  a  joint  regard  being  always   had 

to  the  judgement  of  the  ear,  and  th«  perfpicuity  of  the 
fenfe,  in  both  languages. 

Order  is  alfo  ufcd  for  a  clafs  or  divifion  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  body  of  a  Hate  ;  wilh  regard  to  affeniblies, 
precedency,  &c. 

In  this  fenfe,  order  is  a  kind  of  dignity,  which,  un- 
der the  fame  name,  is  common  to  feveral  perf  ms  ;  and 
which,  ct  i;felf,  does  not  give  them  any  particular  pub- 
lic authority,  but  only  rank,  and  a  capacity  of  arriving 
at  honours  and  employments. 

To  abridge  this  definition,  order  may  be  faid  to  be 
a  dignity  attended  with  an  aptitude  for  public  employ. 
By  which  it  is  dillinguiihed  from  an  office  which  is  the 
exercife  of  a  public  trull. 

In  this  fenfe,  nobility  is  an  order,  &c.  The  clericate 
is  alfo  an  order.  Sec. 

Order  is  alfo  the  title  of  certain  ancient  books,  con- 
taining the  divine  office,  with  the  order  and  manner 
of  its  performance. 
.  Roman  order  is  that  wherein  are  laid  down  the  ce- 
remonies which  obtain  in  tlie  Romilh  church.  See  Ri- 
tual. 

Order,  in  botany,  is  a  name  given  to  a  fubdivifion 
of  plants  in  the  Linnsean  fyftem.  See  Botany,  p. 
431.  &c. 

Orders,  by  way  of  eminency,  or  f>o(y  Orders,  de- 
note a  charafter  peculiar  to  ecclefiaftics,  whereby  they 
are  fet  apart  for  the  miniftry.  See  Ordination. 

Thi*;  the  Romanifts  make  their  fixth  facrament. 
■  In  no  reformed  church  are  there  more  than  three  or- 
der ;  viz.  bilhop?,  priells,  and  deacons.  In  the  Ro- 
milh church  there  are  feven,  exclulive  of  the  epifco- 
paie  :  all  which  the  council  of  Trent  enjoinj  to  be  re- 
ceived, and  believed,  on  pain  of  anathema. 

They  are  diilinguifhed  into  petty  or  fecular  orders  : 
and  majo.,  or  facred  crders. 

Orders,  the  petty,  or  minor  are  four ;  viz.  thofe 
cf  dcorkeeper,  exorcilt,  reader,  and  acolyth. 

Thofe  in  petty  orders  may  marry  without  any  dif- 
penfation :  in  eiieift,  the  petty  orders  are  looked  on 
as  lit'.le  other  than  formalities,  and  as  degrees  necef- 
fary  to  arrive  at  the  higher  orders.  Yet  the  council 
of  Trent  is  very  fe.  ions  about  them  :  enjoins  that  none 
be  admitted  into  them  without  underftanding  Latin ; 
and  recommends  it  to  the  bilhops,  to  obferve  the  inter- 
vals of  conferring  them,  that  the  perfons  may  have  fuf- 
ficient  time  to  exercife  the  funcTion  of  each  order : 
but  it  leaves  die  bilhops  a  power  of  difpeniing  with 
thofe  rules ;  fo  that  the  lour  orders  are  ufually  conferred 
the  fame  day,  and  only  make  the  tirit  part  of  the  cere- 
mony of  ordination 

The  Greeks  difavow  thefe  petty  order?,  and  pafs 
immediately  to  the  fubdiaconate  ;  and  the  reformed  to 
the  diaconate. 

Their  firft  1  ife  Fluery  dates  in  the  time  of  the  em- 
peror Juftinian.  There  is  no  call  nor  benefice  requi- 
red for  tlie  four  petty  orders,  and  even  a  baftard  may 
enjoy  them  without  any  difpenfation  :  nor  does  a  fe- 
cond  marriage  difqualify. 

Orders,  facred,  or  major,  we  have  already  obferved 
are  three  :  viz.  thofe  of  deacon,  piieft,  and  bilhop. 

The  council  of  Trent  retrieving  the  ancient  difci- 
pline,  forbids  any  perfou  being  admitted  to  the  major 
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orders,  unlcfs  he  be  in  peaceable  pofTeffion  of  a  bene- 
fice fufficient  for  a  decent  fuhliftence  ;  allowing  no  or- 
dinalions  on  patrimonies  or  penfions  ;  except  where 
the  biOiop  judges  it  for  tlie  fervice  of  the  church. 

A  perlbn  is  faid  to  be  promoted  to  orders  per  fal- 
turn,  when  he  has  not  before  palfed  the  inferior  or- 
ders. The  council  of  Conllantinople  forbids  any  bi- 
lhop being  ordained  without  pafling  ail  the  degrees  ; 
yet  church  hiltory  furnilhes  u;  with  inflances  of  bi- 
lhops confecrated,  without  having  palfed  the  order  of 
priclthood  ;  an  i  P.mormus  dill  thinks  fuchan  ordina- 
tion valid. 

Military  Ohders,  are  companies  of  knights,  inftitu- 
ted  by  kings  and  princes, either  for  defence  of  the  faith, 
or  to  confer  marks  of  honour,  and  make  diftiniflions 
among  their  fubjeds. 

Riligiouj  Ordrrs;  are  congregations  or  focieties  of 
monaltics,  living  under  the  fame  fuperior,  in  the  fame 
manner,  and  wearing  the  fame  habit. — Religious  or- 
ders may  be  reduced  to  five  kinds  ;  viz  monks,  ca- 
nons, knights,  mendicants,  and  regular  clerks.  See 
Monk,  Canon,  &c. 

Fa;her  Mabillon  proves,  that  till  the  ninth  cen- 
tury almolf  all  the  monafterles  in  Europe  followed 
the  ride  of  St  Benedidt  ;  and  that  the  diftinftion  of 
ordeis  did  not  commence  till  upon  the  reunion  of  fe- 
veral monafterles  into  one  congregation  :  that  St  O- 
do,  abbot  of  Cluny,  firft  began  this  reunion,  bring- 
ing feveral  houfes  under  the  dependence  of  Cluny  : 
that  a  little  afterwards,  in  the  nth  century,  the  Ca- 
maldulians  arofe  ;  then  by  degrees  the  congregation  of 
Vallombrofa ;  the  Ciftercians,  Carthufians,  Augu- 
ft'nes  ;  and  at  laft,  in  the  13th  century,  the  Mendi- 
cants He  adds  that  Lupus  Servatui,  abbot  of  Fer- 
rieres,  in  the  ninth  century,  is  the  firft  that  feems  to 
diftinguilh  the  order  of  St  Benedift  from  the  reft,  and 
to  fpeak  of  it  as  a  particular  order. 

IV/iite  Order  denotes  the  order  of  regular  canons  of 
St  Auguftine.     See  Augustines. 

B/aci  Order  denoted  the  order  of  Benedictines. 


Order. 


Thefe  names  were  firft  given  thefe  two  orders  from 
the  colour  of  their  habit ;  but  are  difufed  fince  the 
inftitution  of  feveral  oth'^r  orders,  who  wear  the  fame 
colours. 

Grey  Order  was  the  ancient  name  of  the  Cister- 
cians, but  fince  the  change  of  the  habit,  the  name 
fuits  them  no  more. 

Orders,  religious  military,  are  thofe  inftituted  in 
defence  of  the  faith,  and  pivileged  to  fay  mafs  ;  and 
who  are  prohibited  marriage,  &c. 

Of  this  kind  are  th:  knights  cf  Malta,  or  of  St 
John  of  Jerufalem.  Such  alio  were  the  knights  Tem- 
plars, the  knights  of  Calatrava,  knights  ot  St  L  iza- 
rus,  Teutonic  knights,  o:c.  See  Malta,  Templar, 
&c. 

Father  Putignani  accounts  thofe  military  orders 
where  marriage  is  not  allowed,  re -il  religious  orders. 
Papebroch  fays,  it  is  in  vain  tofearch  for  military  or- 
dej-s  before  the  12th  century. 

Orders,  in  a  military  fenfe,  all  that  is  lawfully 
commanded  by  fuperlor  officers.  Orders  are  given  out 
every  day  whether  in  caxnp,  garriibn  or  on  a  march,  by 
the  comm:  nding  officii" ;  which  orders  are  afterwards 
given  to  every  officer  in  writing  by  their  reipesftive 
ferjeants. 

ORDINAL, 
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ORDINAL,  :i  book  containing  llie  orJcr  or  man- 
ner of  peil'ormin^' Jiviiic  fervicc.     See  Ritual. 

Okdin.1l  Numbers,  Uiole  which  exprefi  01  Jer  ;  as 
ifl,  2d,  3 J,  Sec. 

ORDINANCE,  orORDONNANCr,  a  law,  flatutc, 
or  command  of  a  fovereign  or  lupc;rior  ;  thus  the  acts 
of  parliament  urc  fometimes  termed  ordinance  of  par- 
liamerj,  as  in  the  [jariijmenl-rolls.  Though  in  fome 
c  lies  we  find  a  ditferencc  maae  between  tlic  two  ;  or- 
dinances being  only  temporary  tilings,  by  way  of  pro- 
hibition :  and  caj  able  of  being  altered  by  the  com- 
mons alone  ;  whereas  an  a6l  is  a  perpetual  law,  and 
cannot  be  altered  but  by  king,  lords,  and  com- 
mons. 

Coke  afTert^,  that  an  ordinance  of  parliament  dif- 
fers from  an  ai5t,  as  the  latter  can  only  be  made  by 
the  kmg,  and  the  threefold  conlent  of  the  ellates  ; 
whereas  the  lormer  may  be  made  by  one  or  two  ot 
them. 

Ordinance  of  the  Forf,  is  a  ftatute  made  in  the 
34th  year  of  Henry  I.  relating  to  iorell  maiters. 

In  the  Frei.ch  jurifprudence,  ordonnances  are  fuch 
laws  as  are  eftablilhed  by  the  king's  authority  alone. 
All  ordonnances  begin  with,  a  tons  frcfem  i^  a  venir 
faht. 

ORDINARY,  in  general,  fignifies  common,  ufual : 
thus  an  amball'ador  or  envoy  in  ordinary,  is  one  fent 
to  reilde  Ihitedly,  and  for  a  number  of  years,  in  the 
court  of  fome  foreign  prince  or  Hate,  in  order  to  keep 
up  a  good  underrtanding,  and  watch  over  the  interelt 
of  his  own  nation. — 1  his  term  is  alio  applied  to  leve- 
ral  officers  in  a  king's  houlehold,  who  attend  on  com- 
mon occafions.  Thus  we  fay,  phyfician  in  ordinary, 
&c. 

Ordinary,  in  naval  language,  denotes  the  eftablifli- 
ment  of  the  perfons  employed  by  gc  vernment  to  take 
charge  of  the  Ihips  of  war,  which  are  laid  up  in  the 
feveral  harbours  adjacent  to  tlae  royal  dockyards. 
Thefe  are  principally  compofed  ot  the  warant-ofheers 
of  the  faid  lliips,  as  the  gunner,  boatfwaiii,  carpenter, 
deputy  purler,  and  cook,  and  three  fervants.  There  is 
befides  a  crew  of  labourers  inroUed  in  the  lift  of  the  or- 
dinary, who  paf.  fromfhip  tofliip  occafionallyjtopump, 
moor,  remove,  or  clean  them,  whenever  it  is  ne- 
cell^try. 

The  term  ordinary  is  alfo  applied  fometimes  to  the 
fliips  themfelves  :  it  is  likewife  ufed  to  diftinguilh  the 
inferior  iailors  from  the  moll  expert  and  diligent.  The 
latter  are  rated  able  on  the  navy  books,  and  have 
I  1.  Afi.per  month  ;  whereas  thofe  who  are  rated  or- 
dinary have  only  193.  per  month. 

Ordinary,  in  common  or  canon  law,  means  one 
who  has  ordinary  or  immediate  juri(dii5lion  in  matters 
ectlefiaftical,  in  any  place.  In  this  fenfe  archdeacons 
are  ordinaries,  but  the  appellation  is  moft  frequently 
applied  to  the  bifliop  of  the  diocefe,  who  has  of  courl'e 
the  ordinary  ecclefiaftical  jurifdiclic>n,  and  the  col- 
lation to  benefices  within  luch  diocefe.  There  arc 
fome  chapels,  chapters,  abbeys,  &c.  exempted  from 
the  jurifdiclion  of  the  ordinal  y.  The  archbifli..p  is 
oidinary  of  the  whole  province,  to  vifit,  and  receive 
appeals  from  the  inferior  jadicatures.  The  Romifh 
writers  on  canon  law  call  the  pope  by  way  of  emi- 
nence ordin.iry  of  ordinaries,  fmce  by  the  Lateran 
council  he  has  ulurped  the  right  of  colluing,  by  pio- 
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bation,  to  all  benefices;   in  cxcluficm  of  the 
collators. 

Or'.in  iRY  of  yljfizcs  an  I  Scfions,  was  a  deputy  of 
the  bi(hop  of  the  diocefe,  anciently  appointed  to  give 
malefa.flors  their  neckverlcs,  and  jud^'e  whether  t;icy 
read  or  not;  alfj  to  perform  divine  fervice  for  t.hem, 
and  affill  in  preparing  them  for  death.     So  the 

ORn:NARr  of  Ne<U)gale,  is  one  who  is  attend.int  in 
ordinary  upon  the  condemned  m  ilefaaors  in  that 
prifon,  to  prepare  them  for  death  ;  and  lie  records  the 
behavit  ur  ol  fuch  perfons. 

Ordinary,  or  H.m'juralle  0KDiN4r.r,  in  heraldry, 
a  denomination  given  to  certain  charges  properly  be- 
longing to  that  art.  See  Heraldry,  Ch.ip.  111.  kCc. 
i.  p.  445.  Scc.^^ 

OROINATES,  In  gcr)mstry  and  conies,  are  lines 
drawn  from  any  pant  of  the  circumference  of  an  el- 
lipfis  or  other  conic  foflion,  perpendicularly  acrcfs  the 
axis,  to  the  other  fide.    See  CoNic-SeSl.om. 

ORDINATION,  the  act  of  conferring  holy  or- 
ders, or  of  initialing  a  perfon  into  the  pnelthood  by 
prayer  and  the  laying  on  of  hands. 

Ordination  has  always  been  ellecmed  the  princip.il 
prerogative  of  bidiops,  and  tliey  flill  retain  the  func- 
tion as  a  mark  of  fpiritual  ibvereignty  in  their  dio- 
cefe. Without  ordination,  no  pencil  can  receive  any 
benefice,  parfonage,  vicarage,  &c.  A  perfcn  mu;t 
be  23  years  of  age,  or  ntai  it,  before  he  can  be  or- 
dained deacon,  or  have  any  iharein  tlie  min  Itry  ;  and 
full  24  before  he  can  be  ordained  prieft,  and  by  that 
means  be  permitted  to  adminiUer  the  holy  communion. 
A  bilhop,  on  the  ordination  of  clergymen,  is  to  examine 
them  in  the  prefence  of  the  minirters,  who,  in  the 
ordination  of  priells,  but  not  of  deacons,  aflift  him  at 
the  impofition  of  hands ;  but  this  is  only  done  as  a 
mark  ofalTenf,  not  becaufe  it  is  thought  neceflary.  In 
cafe  any  crime,  as  drunkennefs,  perjury,  forgery,  &c. 
be  alleged  againft  any  one  that  is  to  be  ordained,  either 
prieft  or  deacon,  the  bilhop  ought  to  defift  from  ordain- 
ing him.  The  peribn  to  be  ordained  is  to  bring  a 
teftimonial  of  his  life  and  dofirine  to  the  bifliop,  and 
to  give  account  of  his  fiith  in  Latin  ;  and  both  priefts 
and  deacons  are  obliged  to  fublcribe  the  39  articles. 

The  ordination  mI  liiihops  is  more  properly  and  more 
commonly  called  cotif  oration. 

In  the  ancient  difcipline  there  was  no  fuch  thing  as  a 
vague  and  abfolnte  ordination  ;  but  every  one  was  (o 
have  a  church,  whereof  he  was  to  be  ordained  clerk, 
or  prieft.  In  the  twelfth  century  they  grew  more 
remifs,  .and  ordained  without  any  title  or  benefice. 

The  council  of  Trent  reilored  the  ancient  difcipline, 
and  appointed  that  none  (liould  be  ordained  but  thofe 
who  were  provided  of  a  benefice  fufficicnt  to  fubfift 
them.     Which  practice  Hill  obtains  in  England. 

The  council  of  Rome  in  744,  orders,  that  no  ordi- 
nations lliall  be  held  except  on  the  firft ,  fourth,  fe- 
venth,  and  tenth  months.  In  England,  by  can.  3 1,  or- 
dination-days are  the  lour  Sundays  immediate  follow- 
ing the  Ember  weeks ;  being  the  fecond  Sunday  ia 
I^ent,  Trinity-Sunday,  and  tlu  Sundays  following  the 
firlf  Wednefday  after  September  the  14th,  and  Decem- 
ber the  13th.  ThciC  are  the  ftated  times  ;  but  ordina- 
tionsmay  take  place  at  any  other  time,  according  to  the 
difcretion  of  the  bifliop  or  circumftances  of  the  cafe. 
Pope  Alexander  II.  condemns  ordlnatiin per  faliiim. 
3P  as 
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Oiciiiaiiff.  as  they  call  It ;  /.  e.   the    leaping  to  a  fuperior   order 

■ -' '  withouc  pafflng  through  the  inferior. 

Ordination  is  on-  cf  the  Ikcraments  of  the  church 
of  Rome. 

In  the  eftablifliment  of  Scotland,  where  there  are  no 
biihops,  the  power  of  ordination  is  lodged  in  the 
prelbytery  and  by  the  Independents  in  the  fuffrage  of 
the  people.     See  Episcopacy,  Pp.EsiiVTiiRiANS,  and 
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tcrs  as  the  hollow  guns  were.     The  principal  difficulty  Ordnance. 
of  perforated  folid  guns  truly  centrical,  arifcsfrom  the  »— • 

contraftiqnof  the  iron  above-mentioned;  which  refift- 
ing  the  drill  unequaUy,  tends  to  throw  it  out  ol'  the 
centrical  line. 

Ofue  H  Ohdn  tNCE,  an  office  kept  within  the  Tower 

of  Liondjjn,  which  fuperintcnds  and  difpofes  of  all  the 

it  Iruments,  I  and    utenfils  of  war,  both  by  fea 


and  land,  in  all  thejm  igacines,  garrifons,  and  f  >rts  in 


Independents.  i- — >--  a  -a  -  - 

ORDNANCE,  a  general    name  for  all  forts    of   Great  1^  tain.     Wi  have  the  foU.wing  copious  ac- 
great  guns  ufed  in  war.     See  Gunnery. 
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Boring  of  0  '.dnance.  Till  within  thefe  20  years, 
iron  ordnance  were  caft  with  a  cylindrical  cavity,  near- 
ly of  the  dimeafion  of  the  caliber  cf  th^  piece,  whi<.h 
was  afterwards  enlarged  to  the  proper  caliber  by  means 
of  fteel-cutters  fixed  into  tlie  do;4-head  of  a  bcring- 
bar-iron.  Three  fide-cutters  equldilhint  were  requilite 
to  pveferve  the  caliber  ftraight  and  cylindrical;  and  a 
fnigle  cutter  was  ufed  at  the  end  of  the  bar  to  fmooth 
the  breech  of  the  piece.  In  boring  ordnance  cA\  hol- 
low, the  piece  was  fixed  upi>n  a  carriage  that  could  be 
moved  baci;wards  and  forwards  in  a  direcfl  line  with 
the  centre  of  a  water-wheel;  in  this  centrg.was  fixed 
the  boring  bar,  of  a  fufficieni\ length  to  Veach  up  to 
the  breech  of  the  piece,  or  morp  properly  to  tlie  fur- 
ther end  of  the  caliber.  The  carriage  with  the  piece 
being  drawn  backv\-ards  from  the  centre  of' the  water- 
wheel  to  introduce  the  boring  and  finilliing  bars  and 
cutters,  it  is  then  prelfed  forwards  upon  this  b.ar  by 
means  of  levers,  weights,  &c.  and  the  water-wheel 
being  fet  agoing,  the  bar  and  fullers  are  turned  round 
and  clean  out  and  fmooth  the  caliber  to  its  proper  di- 
menfions. 

Experience  at  lafl  po'nted  out  many  inconveniences 
ariling  from  the  method  of  caft  guns  hollo-M,  and 
widening  the  calibers  by  thefe  boring  bars.  For  the 
body  of  ii-on  of  the  hollow  gun,  being,  at  calling,  in 
cont.acfl:  with  the  core  that  made  the  caliber  within  fide, 
and  with  the  mould  witliout  fide,  began  to  confolidate 
towards  thefe  fides  in  the  firft  place,  fooner  than  in  the 
intermediate  fpace,  where  ofcourfe  the  contradion  of 
the  i.'on  takes  place;  by  which  means,  all  guns  call 
hollow  became  more  or  lefs  fpongy  whei  e  they  ought 
to  have  been  moft  compaifl  ;  and  numberlefs  cavities 
alfo  were  created  round  the  cores,  from  ftagnated  air 
generated  in  them,  which  were  too  deep  to  be  cut  out 
by  the  borhig.  , 

To  remedy  thefe  defers,  iron  ordnance  is  how  imi- 
verfally  caft  folid,  by  which  means  the  column  ol  iron 
is  greatly  enlarced,  and  the  ^lain  more  comprelTed: 
and  the  contraction  of  the  iron  becomes  in  tlie  heart 
of  the  column,  and  confequently  is  cut  i-ut  by  the  per- 
foration for  the  caliber. 

Guns  are  bored  out  of  the  folid  reverfely  from  the 
hollow  method.  The  piece  A  is  placed  upon  two  ftan- 
dards  BB,  by  mtans  of  two  journeys,  turned  round  by 
the  water-wheel  C,  the  breech  D  being  ii  troduced 
into  the  centre  of  the  wheel,  with  the  mu'.zle  towards 
the  fiidiiig^'cafnage" E,'^  \vhich''is"pTeTed'Tofw"anIs"&y 
a  ratcii  F,  andlwfij^Sii  m_tlieTame  iVayas  tlie  .gun-car- 
riage |w..ts  in  hollow-boring.  Upon  this  fl'ding  car- 
riage is  fixed,  truly  horizontal  and  centrical  to  the  gun, 
the  diffllbar  G,  to  the  end  of  v.'hich  is  fixed  a  carp's 
tongue  drill  6r.ciilicrJ3-;.Jiviiich^bting^pIeH£ltforward 
upon  tite  piece  whilil  it  is  turning  round,  perforates  the 
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before  the  invention  tf  guns,  this 
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late  i:  continued  till  Henry  VIII. 

maaagement  of  a  mailer,  a  licute- 

&c. 


SiJiue^itnprovementshave  been  fince  made  ;  and  this 
very  important  branch  is  now  under  the  diredtion  of 
the  matter  general,  of  the  ordnance,  having  under  h.im 
a  lieutenant  general,  a  I'urveyor  general,  a  clerk,  a 
llorekeeper,  a  clerk  ^of  the  deliveries,  and  a  treafurer, 
with  a  very  great  nuhaber  f  inferior  officers,  employed 
in  the  Tower  cf  London,  at  W^^olwich  a;.d  in  almoil 
all  the  fort  ,  garrifons,  and  principal  ports  in  his  Ma- 
jelly's  dominions.  ,Tne  office  of  ordnance  is  divided 
Intcj  two  di.linfl  bralnches,  the  civil  and  the  military  ; 
ihe  latter  being  fub  irdiuate,  and  uudcrthe  authority  of 
the  former.  For  the  better  underflanding  the  bufinefs 
of  the  ditfcront  officers,  they  Ihall  be  diftinflly  treated 
ol,  beginning  with  the  pr  ncipal  one,  viz. 

Majler  general  of  the  Ordnance  is  deemed  the  prin- 
cipal officer  in  the  civ'l  branch  of  the  ordnance  ;  yet 
he  is  always  chofen  from  amongft  the  fiift  generals 
in  his  Majelty's  ferv^ce.  His  trull  is  very  great,  as  in 
him  is  Veiled  the  lole  power  uf  lloring  all  the  military 
magazines  in  the  king's  dominions  with  proper  muni- 
tions of  war,  and  iikewife  to  fupply  the  royal  navy 
with  what  they  may  need  in  his  department,   the  par- 


liament granting  money  in  the  moll  liberal  manner  for 
this  purpofe.  He  is  colonel  in  chief  of  the  royal  re- 
giment ofart  Uery,  at  p;  efent  cor.filling  of  four  batta- 
lions ;  and  he  is  inveiled  with  a  peculiar  jurifdiflion 
over  .ill  his  Majeily's  engineers  employed  in  the  feveral 
fortifications  in  his  Maj  fty's  dominions ;  and  to  him 
they  are  .ill  accountable  for  their  proceedings,  and  from 
him  they  receive  their  particular  orders  and  inftruc- 
tions,  accordi  ig  to  tlie  direifiions  and  comminJs  given 
by  his  Majefty  in  Council.  As  mailer  general  of  the 
ordnance,  he  h  is  alialary  of  i50ol./>f/-ff«.-jum,  and  the 
a;  poiiitmentof  almpil  all  the  interi.T  officers  and  fer 
.,vants.  He  has  a  f^cretary,  who  has  a  falary  of  220  I 
ia-year,  and  an  undei  fecretary,  who  has  a  lalary  of  i  Sri 
'ayear.  There  is  a'fecretary  to  the  board  of  ordnancij 
who  has  ?i_f.ilaty_0O2Ool ;  and  a  counfel  to  the  bt'aul." 
'who  has  a  lalary  of  300 1.  a  year. 

I^i:utitia  t  Gen:ra}  of  .he  Osd-VA  \ce  receives  all  ordei* 
aitd~  warrants  iigned  by  the  mailer" i^ineraT,  an4  from 
the  otUer.-princifial  olHriTt^,-a«d-fees  them  duly  exe- 
cuted, iilues  orders  as  the  occafions  of  the  date  require, 
ahd  gives  direftions  for  diicharging  the  artilkry  when 
required  at  coronations,  birth  da_ys,  lignal  viilories, 
auduth£L.f.)L°ninorranons>--Il,ia  alfoiis  peculiar  office 
tbfee  the_traia,Q.f_arj.illery__aad  all  its  equipage  fitted 
bore,  wliich  is  afterwards  finilh;d  with  "bars  and  cutvfor  motion,  v^heu  ordered  to  be  drawn  into  the  field, 
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Ordnance,  or  lent  upon  any  particular  ll-rvicc.  As  li=utcn;int  gcnc- 

' ■' r.il  of  the  onlinance,  he  has  a  falary  of  i  lOO  1.  per  an- 

nun:.  He  is  colonel  en  fecond  of  the  royal_ regiment  nf 
artillery,  and  lias  a  fecretary  and  fevcral  inferior  offi- 
cers  and  clerks  under  him. 

Surv-^or  General  of  ihs  OrdnancF.  infpefts  the  frorcs 
and  provifions  of  war  in  the  cullody  of  the  llorekecpcr, 
and  fees  that  they  are  ranged  and  placed  in  Inch  order 
as  is  inofl  proper  fi:r  their  prefervation.  He  allows  ail 
bills  of  debt,  and  keeps  a  check  upon  all  labourers 
and  artificers  work  ;  fees  that  the  l^orcs  received  be 
good  and  ferviceable,  didy  proved  and  marked,  as 
they  ought  to  be  fo,  with  the  king's  mark,  taking  to 
his  adiihince  the  reft  of  the  officers  and  proof-mailers. 
He  has  a  falary  of  700  1.  per  annum  ;  and,  in  order  to 
allift  him  in  the  bufmels  cf  his  office,  he  has  under 
him  the  proof  mafter  of  England,  and  clerks,  and 
other  inferior  officers. 

Ckrk  of  the  Ordxai^-c  ",  an  officer  whofe  funi5lion  is  to 
record  all  orders  and  inlbuflions  given  for  die  govern- 
mentof  the  office,  all  patents  and  grants,  the  namesof  all 
officers,clerks,artificers,gunners,laboure\s,&c.whoen- 
joy  thofc  grants,  or  any  other  fee  for  the  fame :  to  draw 
all  eftimates  for  proviiions  and  fupplies  to  be  made, 
and  all  letters,  inftruflions,  comniiihons,  deputations, 
and  contraifts  for  his  Majelly's  fervice:  to  make  all  bills 
of  impreft  and  debentures,  for  the  payment  and  fatis- 
fadtion  of  work  done  and  provifions  received  in  the 
faid  office;  and  all  quarter  bnoks  for  the  falaries  and  al- 
lowances of  all  officers,  clerks,  &c.  belonging  to  the 
office;  and  to  keep  journals  and  legers  of  the  receipts 
and  returns  of  his  Jvlajefty's  ftores,  to  ferve  as  a  check 
between  the  two  accountants  of  the  office,  the  one  for 
money,  and  the  other  for  ftores.  He  has  500  1.  a  year 
falary,  and  100  1.  a  year  more  for  being  a  check  on 
the  ftorekeeper.  In  his  office  he  has  a  number  of 
clerks,  under  clerks,  and  leger-keepers,  wjio  have  all 
fixed  falaries. 

Storekeeper  of  the  Crdn/ince  takes  into  his  cuftody 
all  his  Majefty's  ordnance,  munitions  and  ftores  be- 
longing thereto,  and  indents  and  puts  them  in  legal  fe- 
curity,  after  they  have  beenUirveyed  by  the  fuiveyor- 
general,  any  part  of  whii.h  he  muft  not  deliver  with- 
out a  warrant  figned  by  the  proper  officers  ;  nor  muft 
he  receive  back  any  ftores  formerly  iiilied  tiil  they  have 
been  reviewed  by  the  fuvveyor,  and  regiftered  by  the 
clerk  o!  the  ordnance  in  the  .book  of  remains  ;  and  he 
muft  take  care  that  whatever  is  under  his  cuftody  be 
kept  fife,  and  in  fuch  readinefs  as  to  be  fij^for  fervice 
upon  the  moft  peremptory  demand.  He  hasafilary 
of  400 1.  a-year  ;  and  in  this  office  he  has  feveral  clerks 
at  fi:;ed  falaries,  for  thedifpatch  of  bufme.'s. 

Clerk  of  the  Deliveries  of  the  Ordn  ,'ivt  e  draws  all 
orders  for  delivery  of  any  ftores,  and  fees  them  duly 
executed  ;  charges  by  indenture  the  particular  receiver 
of  the  ftores  delivered  ;  and  in  order  to  difcharge  the 
Ucrekecper,  regiftcrs  the  copies  of  all  v,'arrants  for  the 
deliveries,  as  well  as  the  propcrtii  ns  delivered.  He 
has  a  fal.iry  of  400  1.  *,•/-  anniwi,  and  has  Several  clerks 
in  his  office  at  fixed  falaries,  fcr  the  difpatch  of  buft- 
nefs. 

Tr.afjrer  end  Payrajler  of  the  CuaNAh'Cr.  receives 
and  pays  all  monies,  both  falaries  and  debentures  in 
ard  belonging  to  this  office.  He  has  a  falary  of  500 1. 
per  annum.  In  his  office  are  feveral  clerks,  ordinary 
and  extraordinary,  Icrt;  e  difpatch  of  buanefs. 


Office rf  Ordk AKcr.  Befides  the  prir.cip.il  i.fficcr;  .il-  t) 
ready  mentioned,  there  belongs  to  this  cilice  two  proof. 
maftcrs,  who  have  20I.  a-year  each;  a  clerk  vX  the  _ 
works,  who  has  1 20I.  a  year ;  a  purveyor  for  tlic  land, 
who  has  ICO  1.  a-year,  and  a  purveyor  lor  t'.;e  fe.i,  v.  ho 
has  40  1.  a-year;  an  arcliitcc'l,  who  has  1 20  1.  a-ycar;  a;i 
aftronomical  obfei  vcr,  v.lio  has  icol.  a  year,nn  J  oilier 
officers.  1  he  other  part  rf  this  office,  which  is  term- 
ed the  military  branch  of  the  ordinance,  is  a  chief  en- 
gineer, v,ho  has  under  him  two  diic<5lors,  four  fub- 
diredors,  with  an  unlimited  number  of  engineers  in  or- 
dinary, engineers  extraordinary,  fub-cngineers,  and 
pra-ftitioner  eng.ineers. 

Ori  nancp.  B.l s,  commonly  called  orJr,an:e (hhctititres, 
are  bills  ilfucd  by  the  board  of  ordnance  on  tlie  treafu- 
rer  of  that  office,  for  the  payment  of  ftores,  &c.  Tbeie 
are  not  payable  at  any  certain  time,  and  do  not  b;ar 
any  iniercft,  fo  that  the  difcount  upon  them  is  of;en 
Very  high  ;  but  they  are  feldom  much  above  two  years 
in  an  ear. 

ORDONNANCE,  in  architeanre,  is  the  ccmpo- 
fition  of  a  building,  and  the  dilpolition  of  its  pans, 
both  with  regard  to  the  whole  and  to  one  another  ; 
or,  as  Mr  Evelyn  exprell'es  i',  determining  the  mea- 
fure  of  what  is  affigned  to  the  feveral  apartmen's. 
"^riius  ordonnance  is  the  judicious  contrivance  of  the 
plan  or  mould  :  as  when  the  court,  hall,  lodgings,  o:c. 
are  neither  too  large  nor  too  fmall,  but  the  court  af- 
fords convenient  light  to  the  apartments  about  it ;  the 
hall  is  of  fit  capacity  to  receive  company  ;  and  the 
bed-chamber,  &c.  of  a  proper  fize.  When  thefe  di- 
vifions  are  either  too  great  or  two  fmall,  with  refped 
to  the  whole,  as  where  there  is  a  large  court  to  a  littls 
houfe,  or  a  Imall  hall  to  a  magnificent  palace,  the  fault 
is  in  the  ordonnance.     See  AacHirEcxuaE. 

Ordonnance,  in  painting,  is  ul'ed  for  the  dirpofi- 
tion  of  the  parts  of  a  picture,  either  with  regard  to 
the  whole  piece,  or  to  the  feveral  parts,  as  the  groups, 
malfes,  contrails,  S;c.     See  Pain  ting. 

ORDOVICES,  ancient  Britons,  of  whom  we  have 
the  following  account  in  Henry's  Hlftory  of  Great 
Britain.  They  lived  "  in  that  country  which  is  now 
called  North  Wales,  and  contains  the  counties  of 
Montgomery,  Merioneth,  Caernarvon,  Denbigh,  and 
Flint.  Thefe  Ordovices,  or  (as  they  are  called  by 
Tacitus)  Ordeuices,  are  fuppofed  to  have  been  origi- 
nally of  the  fame  tribe  or  nation  with  the  Huicii  of 
Warwickfhire,  who  v/era  under  fonie  kind  of  fubjec- 
tion  to  the  Cornavii ;  but  the  Huicii  of  North  V/a!c=, 
bein'^  a  free  and  independent  people,  were  called  Ordh 
Huici,  or  the  free  Huici.  When  they  were  invaded 
by  the  Romans,  they  flio wed  a  fpirit  worthy  of  their 
name,  and  fought  with  great  bravery  in  defence  of 
their  freedom  and  independency.  Though  they  re- 
ceived a  great  defeat  from  the  Rom.an  gLneral  Ofto- 
rius,  inconjuniftion  with  the  Si!ures,  they  maintained 
the  war  for  a  confiderable  time,  until  they  were  finally 
fubdued  Vv-ith  great  flaugliter,  by  the  renowned  Agri- 
cola.  It  was  probably  owing  to  the  nature  of  the 
country,  and  to  the  vicinity  of  Diva,  now  Chefter, 
where  a  whole  legion  was  qu;irtered,  tliat  the  Rom.ms 
had  fo  few  t(;wns  ot  tlat'ons  in  the  tcrritci-ies  rf  the 
Ordwvices.  Mediolanium,  which  is  men  ioned  by 
Pt'  lemy,  was  the  capital  of  the  nation,  and  was  pii;- 
bably  f.tuatcd  at  Maywond,  in  Montgomery f hire.  It 
was  a  place  tf  feme  confidcration  in  the  Roman  tirres, 
3  P  2  but 
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but  ;ifui  wards  quite  demolillied  by  Edwin,  lung  of 
Northumberland.  Bofides  this,  the  Romans  bad  a 
few  other  towns  in  this  country  ;  at  Segontium,  now 
Caernarvon  ;  Cr.novium,  now  Conway  ;  and  Varx, 
now  Eodvary,  which  are  all  mentioned  in  the  eleventh 
journi-'y  of  Antoninus.  The  country  ofthe  Ordovices 
was  comprehended  in  the  Roman  province  which  was 
called  Britannia  Sccunda." 

ORE,  in  natural  hiftory,  the  compound  mineral 
glebe,  earth,  ftone,  or  oilier  fubftance,  which  is  fuf- 
Hcicntly  rich  in  metalFc  particles  to  be  worth  the  «hile 
of  purification,  and  by  this  means  of  feparating  the 
metal  from  it,  whether  gold,  (ilver,  copper,  &c.  See 
MfTALLURGV,  Part  ii.  feft.  2,  p.  427,  &:c.  ;  and 
feft.  4.  p.  431,  &c. ;  and  Part  i.  fe(ft.  i.  &c.  p.  432, 
&c.     See  alfo  Mineralogy, Part  i.  feft.  2.  p.  61,  &c. 

ORELLANA  (Francis),  the  firft  European,  as 
is  commonly  thought,  who  difcovered  the  river  of  the 
Amazons.  In  1539,  he  embarked  near  Quito,  upon 
the  river  Coca,  which  farther  down  takes  the  name  of 
Napo.  Fromthis  he  fell  into  another  larger  river  ;  and, 
leaving  himfclf  entiiely  to  the  direction  ofthe  currrent, 
he  arrived  at  Cape  N"rth,  on  the  coafl  of  Guiana,  af- 
ter failig  nearly  1 8co  leagues.  Orellana  perilhcd  ten 
years  after,  with  three  veifels  which  had  been  entrull- 
ed  to  him  in  Spain,  without  being  able  to  find  again 
the  mouth  of  this  river.  In  failing  down  the  river  he 
met  with  fome  armed  women,  againft  whom  an  Indian 
cacique  had  told  him  to  be  on  his  guard,  and  he 
thence  named  it  the  river  of  the  Ama'x.ons. 

ORENSE,  an  ancient  town  of  Spain,  in  the  king- 
dom of  Galicia,  with  a  bilhop's  fee.  It  is  famous 
for  its  hot-baths  ;  and  is  feated  at  the  foot  of  a  moun- 
tain, on  the  river  Minho,  over  which  there  is  a  hand- 
fome  bridge  of  one  arch.  W.  Long.  7.  27.  N.  Lat. 
42.  16. 

ORESTES,  in  ancient  hiftory,  a  fon  of  Agamem- 
non and  Clytem.ncftra.  When  his  father  was  cruelly 
murdered  by  Clytemnellra  and  jEgillhus,  young 
Oren.es  was  faved  from  his  mother's  dagger  by  means 
of  his  filler  Eleflra,  called  by  Homer  Laodiien,  ha- 
ving been  privately  conveyed  to  the  houfe  of  Strophins, 
who  was  king  of  Phocis,  and  who  had  married  a  filler 
of  Agamemnon.  He  was  tenderly  treated  by  Stro- 
phius,  who  carefully  educated  him  with  his  fon  Py- 
lades.  The  two  young  princes  foon  became  acquaint- 
ed, and  from  their  familiarity  arofe  the  moft  inviolable 
attachment  and  friendfliip.  Wiien  Oreftus  came  to 
years  of  difcretion,  he  vifited  Mycens,  and  avenged 
his  father's  death  by  ailaflinating  his  mother  Clytem- 
neftra  and  her  adulterer  iEgifthus.  Various  accounts 
are  given  of  the  way  in  which  thefe  murders  Were 
commited.  After  their  commiifion,  however,  he  Was 
acknowledged  king  or  Mycens  ;  but  being  tormented 
by  the  furies,  a  punifnment  whiv.h  the  ancients  always 
thought  followed  parricide,  he  exiled  himfelf  to  Ar- 
gos,  where  he  was  ftill  purfued  by  the  avengeful  god- 
deffes.  Apollo,  however,  purified  him,  and  he  was 
acquitted  bythe  unanimous  opinionofthe  Areopagite?, 
whom  Minerva  herfelf  inftituted  on  this  occafion,  ac- 
cording to  the  narration  of  tlie  poet  .Sfchylus,  who 
flatters  the  Athenians  in  his  tragical  ftory,  by  repre- 
fenting  them  as  paOing  judgment  even  upon  the  gods 
themfelves.  According  to  Pauf  mias,  Oreftes  was  pu- 
rified of  the  murder,  not  at  Delphi,  but  at  Trazene, 
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where  ftill  was  feen  a  large  ftone  at  the  entrance  of  Ortnej. 
Diana's  temple,  upon  v.hich  the  ceremonies  of  puriti.  — "^ — 
cation  had  been  performed  by  nine  '  f  the  principal  ci- 
tizens of  the  place.  There  was  alfo  at  Mcgalop.ilis, 
in  Arcadia,  a  temple  dedicated  to  the  furies  near 
which  Orelles  cut  olF  one  of  his  fingers  with  his  teeth 
in  a  fit  of  infanity.  Thefe  different  traditions  are 
confuted  by  Euripides,  who  fays  that  Oreltus,  after 
the  murder  of  his  mother,  confulted  tiie  oracle  of 
Apollo  at  Delphi,  where  he  was  informed  that  no- 
thing could  deliver  him  from  the  perfecutions  of  the 
furies,  if  he  did  not  bring  into  Greece  Diana's  llatiie, 
which  was  in  the  Taurica  Cherfonefus,  and  which  as 
it  is  reported  by  fome,  had  fallen  down  from  heaven. 
This  was  an  arduous  enterprize.  Tlie  king  of  Cher- 
fonel'us  always  facrificcd  on  tlie  altars  of  the  goddefs 
all  fuch  as  entered  the  borders  of  his  country.  Oreftes 
and  his  friend  were  therefore  both  carried  before  Thoas 
the  king  of  the  place,  and  they  were  doomed  to  be 
facrificed.  Iphi^enia,  Orelles's  filler,  was  then 
prieltefs  of  Diana's  temple,  and  it  was  her  office  to 
immolate  thefe  llrangers.  The  intelligence  that  they 
were  Grecians  de'.ayed  the  preparations,  and  Iphige- 
nia  was  anxious  to  learn  fomeihing  about  a  country 
which  had  given  her  birtli.  She  even  interefted  her- 
felf in  their  misfortunes,  and  offered  to  fpare  the  life  of 
one  of  them,  provided  he  would  convey  letters  to 
Greece  fn>m  her  hand.  This  was  a  difficult  trial; 
never  was  friendlhip  more  truly  difplayed  according 
to  the  words  of  Ovid,  ex  Pont.  3.  el.  2. 

Ire  Jul  it  Py/aJ.'s  ceiruM  morilunis  Orejl.m, 
Hxc  7te^at  ;  inque  vicem pu^tial  ut.rque  mori. 

At  laft,  however,  Pylades  gave  way  to  the  prefTing 
intreaties  of  his  friend,  and  confented  to  carry  the  let- 
ters of  Iphigenia  to  Greece.  Thefe  were  addrelTed 
to  Oreftes  himfelf;  and  therefore  thefe  circumft:ances 
foon  led  to  a  dilcovery  of  the  conneftiuns  of  the 
prieftefs  with  the  man  whom  Ihe  was  going  to  immo- 
late. Iphigenia  was  convinced  that  he  was  her  bro- 
ther Oreftes  ;  and  when  the  caufe  of  their  journey 
had  been  explained,  ihe  herfelf  refolved  with  the  two 
friends  to  fly  from  Cherfonefus,  and  to  carry  away  the 
flatue  of  Diana.  Their  flight  was  difcovered,  and 
Thoas  prepared  to  purfue  them  ;  but  Minerra  inter- 
fered, and  told  him  that  all  had  been  done  by  the  will 
and  Avith  the  approbation  ofthe  gods.  Some  imagine 
that  Oreftes  came  to  Capadccia  from  Chei-fonefus, 
and  that  there  he  left  the  llatue  of  Diana  at  Comana. 
Others  coatradicl  this  tradition  ;  and  Paufanius  thinks 
that  the  ftatue  of  Diana's  Orthia  was  the  fame  as  tliat 
which  had  been  carried  away   from  the  Cherfonefus. 


Some  again  fuppofe  that  Oreftes  brought  it  to  Aricia 
in  Italy,  where  Diana's  worlhip  was  eftabhlhed.  It 
was  after  this  that  Oreftus  afcenJed  the  throne  of  Ar- 
gos,  where  he  rei^^ned  in  perfed  fecunty,  married 
Hermoine  the  daughter  of  Menelaus,  and  gave  his  li- 
fter to  his  friend  Pylades.  The  marriage  of  Oreftes 
with  Hermione  is  alfo  a  matter  of  diipute  among  the 
ancients.  All  are  agreed  that  Ihe  had  been  prcmifed 
to  the  fon  nf  Agamemnon  ;  but  Menelaus  had  mar- 
ried her  to  Neoptolcmus  the  fon  of  Achilles,  who  had 
fliown  himfelf  io  truly  interefted  in  his  caufe  during 
the  Trojan  war.  The  marriage  of  Hermione  with 
Neoptolemus  difpleafed  Oreftes  ;  he  remembered  that 
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Orf;i,  fhe  had  been  early  promifed  to  him  ;  he  was  therefore 
Orford.  determined  t(j  rtcovcr  her  by  force  or  aitific  .  This 
"  he  did  by  procuring  the  alFaffinalion  of  Neop'olenius. 
According  to  Ovid's  cpiftle  of  Hermione  to  Oreltes, 
Hermione  had  always  been  faithful  to  her  firil  lover, 
and  even  it  was  by  her  perfuafion^  that  Oreftes  remo- 
ved her  from  the  houfe  of  Neoptokmus,  for  ihe  was 
diiratiblied  with  the  partiality  of  Neoptolemus  foi  At.- 
dromache,  andher  attachment  for  Oreftes  was  increa- 
fed.  There  are,  indeed,  various  opinions  Hkewii'e 
about  thi» :  he,  however,  certainly  man.jgeJ  to  fecure 
her  afTeJlior.s,  and  retired  to  his  kingdom  of  Argos. 
His  old  age  was  crowned  with  peace  and  fecin  ity,  and 
he  died  i.;  the  90th  ytar  of  his  age,  leaving  his  throne 
to  his  f -n  Tifamanes  by  Hermione.  Tlnee  years  after 
the  Heraclids  recovered  the  Peloponnefus,  and  banilh- 
ed  the  defcendants  of  Menclaus  from  the  throne  of 
Argos.  Orelks  died  in  Arcadia,  as  fo  1  e  fay,  by  the 
bite  of  a  ferpent  ;  and  the  Lacedemonians,  who  had 
become  his  fubjedls  at  tlie  death  of  Menjlaus,  were  di- 
reftcd  by  an  oracle  to  bring  his  bones  to  Sparta.  They 
were  fome  time  alter  difcovered  at  Tegea,  and  his 
ftature  appeared  to  be  feven  cubits,  according  to  die 
traditions  mentioned  by  Herodotus  und  others.  The 
friendfhipof  Oreftes  and  of  Pylades  became  proverbial ; 
and  the  two  friends  received  divine  honours  among 
the  Scythians,  and  were  worfhipped  in  temples. 

ORFA,  a  ciinfiderable  town  of  Diarbeck  in  Afia, 
very  pleafmtly  fituated,  pretty  large,  and  well  forti- 
fied. It  formerly  belonged  to  Pcrlia ;  but  is  now 
in  the  Turkifli  dominions,  and  is  a  place  of  very 
good  trade.  It  has  a  (lately  caftle  Handing  on  a  hill 
which  makes  a  great  fhow  at  a  diftance.  They  pre- 
tend to  fhow  the  well  wliere  Rachel  watered  her  fa- 
ther's camels  when  Jacob  met  her,  and  they  call  it 
yltraham's  ireH.      E.  Long.  37.  45.  N.   Lat.  36.   20. 

ORFORD,  a  town  of  Suffolk  in  England,  88 
miles  from  London,  fituated  between  two  channels 
where  the  river  Ore,  after  having  joined  the  Aid,  falls 
into  the  fea.  It  was  once  a  large  populous  town, 
with  a  caflle  :  of  which,  and  of  a  nunnery  near  the 
quay,  there  are  ftill  fome  ruins.  The  towers  of  the 
caftle  and  its  church  are  a  fea-mark  for  colliers,  coaft- 
ers,  and  (hips  that  come  fiom  Holland.  There  is  a 
light-houfe  at  Orford-Nelfe,  which  is  alfo  of  great 
ufe  to  feamen,  and  is  a  Ihelter  for  them  when  the  north- 
eaft  wind  blows  hard  upon  the  ihore.  The  to%vn  was 
incorporated  by  Henry  III,  has  a  mayor,  18  port- 
men,  12  chief  burgelTes,  a  recorder,  a  town  clerk, 
and  two  ferjeants  at  mace.  Though  it  fcnt  members 
to  parliament  in  the  26th  of  Edward  I,  yet  it  had  no 
more  eleftions  till  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.  It  ftill 
fends  two  members  to  parliament,  and  has  the  title 
of  an  earldc-ai.  There  are  ilill  remaining  the  ruins  of 
an  holy  he  ufe  v.  here  the  feamens  wives  ufed  to  pray 
icr  the  fafety  of  their  hufbands.  The  town  is  now 
very  mean,  and  no  one  contends  for  an  ivitereft  in  it, 
but  fuch  as  want  to  make  themfelvc  a  merit  in  the 
choice  of  the  two  members  it  returns  to  parliament. 
It  has  indeed,  by  the  v.-ithdrawing  of  the  fea,  been  de- 
prived of  its  chief  advantage,  for  it  now  deferves  n.'t 
the  name  of  a  harbour.  It  had  the  honour  to  £;ive 
title  of  earl  to  the  brave  admiral  Rulfel,  which,  aiter 
being  many  years  extir.a,  was  revived  in  the  perfon 


ol  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  whofe  grandfon  now  enjoys  it. 
E  Lon^.i;.  I.  33.  N.  Lat.  52-  15. 

ORGAGNA  (Andrea),  an  excellent  Italian  pain- 
ter, was  born  at  Florence  in  1329.  In  his  yoush  he 
learned  fculptnre  ;  he  was  alfo  a  poet  and  an  arehi;cft. 
He  had  a  fruiiful  genius  and  his  mar.ner  refembled 
that  of  th.e  other  painters  of  his  time.  Moft  of  his 
works  are  atPifa.  The  moft  admired  of  them  is  his 
pi.51ure  of  the  Laft  Judgment,  in  which  lie  pair.led  his 
ti  lends  am  ng  the  bleifed,  and  his  fgcs  in  hell.  He 
died  in  1389. 

ORGAL,  among  dyers,  denotes  the  lees  of  wine 
dried. 

ORGAN,  in  general,  is  an  inftrument  or  machine 
defigned  for  the  produftior.  of  fome  certain  a^Jfion  or 
operntion  ?  in  which  ienfe  the  mechanic  powers,  ma- 
chines, and  even  the  veins,  arteries,  neives,  mufcles, 
and  bones  ol  the  human  boJy,  may  be  called  organs. 

Organ,  in  mulic,  denotes  the  lurgell  and  moll  har- 
monious of  all  wind  inllium:nts  ;  on  which  account 
it  is  called  the  organ  of  >«iy,  the  inftrument  by  way  of 
excellence  ;  chielly  ufed  for  playing  a  thorough  bafs, 
with  accompaniments. 

That  organs  are  the  invention  of  remote  antiquity 
has  been  argued  and  feems  now  to  be  generally 
allowed  :  but  the  particular  time  and  country  in  which 
the  difcovery  was  made  appears  to  be  loft  amidft  the 
ruins  of  time.  In  ancient  authors  there  are  a  variety 
of  pallages  where  mention  is  made  of  the  organ,  but 
it  is  at  leaft  poifiblo  that  an  inftrument  is  meant  very 
diflerent  from  that  which  now  goes  by  the  fame  name. 
From  St  Auguftin's  commentary  on  the  4th  verfe  of 
the  150th  pf.ilm  wc  learn,  that  the  Greeks  had  ano- 
ther name  tor  thufe  inftrumcnts  in  which  bellows  were 
employed  ;  that  the  nan.e  organ  was  appropriated  to 
this  particular  inftrument  merely  from  the  ufage  of 
the  Latin  tongue  ;  and  that  it  was  indifferently  given 
to  all  inftruments  ufed  to  accompany  the  voice  in  con- 
cert. We  mention  this,  notbecaufe  we  doubt  of  the 
antiquity  of  the  oigan,  but  merely  to  fhow  that  the 
time  of  its  invention  cannot  be  determined  by  the  a;ra  . 
of  the  authors  where  its  name  occurs.  As  the  fol- 
lowing obfervations,  extracied  from  a  periodical  work  Gent. Mag. 
which  has  long  been  in  deferved  efteem  with  the  pub- 
lic, are  intended  to  afcertain  its  early  ufe,  we  fubmit 
them,  without  commentary,  to  the  judgment  of  our 
readers.  Cafllodorous  has  defcribed  our  organ  in  a  few 
words,  lib.  I.  Epif.  45.  Praifing  that  art,  which 
makes  Organna  extraneit  vociitis  bijoiiare,  et pcregrmisfia- 
t'lbus  compUt,  tit  Jtiufica pojjit  arte  cantare.  And  the  em- 
peror Julian  has  given  an  exaft  defcription  of  it  in 
an  epigram,  which  may  be  found  in  tlie  Anlhohpa 
b.  i.  ch.  86.  In  his  time  theje  ir.ltruments  were  in 
fuch  requeft,  that  AmmianusMarcelinus,  b.  xiv.  ch.  6. 
complains  that  they  occafioned  the  ftudy  of  the  fc:ences 
to  be  abandoned.  However,  thofe  mufical  inftru- 
ments whole  melody  is  produced  by  wind,  had  been 
known  at  Rome  long  before.  Witnefs  that  agreeable' 
poem  of  Capa,  v/lilch  for  its  elegance  has  been  afcribed 
to  Virgil ;  where  we  find  that  themufician  introduces 
the  wind  into  her  pipes  by  means  of  a  pair  of  bellows, 
■vvhich  he  holds  under  her  arm  and  blows.  In  the  hy- 
draulic organ,the  water  moves  theair,infteadofbe'.kws. 
Cornelius  Severus,  iu  his  JEtr.j,  has    given  an  exaft 
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Organ,     dcfcription   of  it  (a).     And  though   tl'.cre  were  two 

—^ ■  khiJs  ot"  hydniuhc  ana    pneumatic    inltruments,  the 

firft  of  which  pUiyed  by  the  inlpi-ation  and  aiSion 
of  bellows,  and  the  others  by  tlie  action  of  water,  it 
is  certain  nevcrihelefs,  that  boih  of  them  were  pneu- 
matic, being  infpired  by  the  wind.  And  Heron  of 
Alexandria,  in  his  Pneumatics,  has  treated  of  hydrau- 
lics as  belonging  to  pneumatics.  This  Heron  lived 
in  die  time  cf  Ptolemy  Euergetes,  king  of  Egypt. 
When  Suetrnius  fays,  that  Nero  Oijaiia  hy(lraul':ca 
noi'i  ct  ignoti  gtncris  circumduxit,  he  did  not  mean  that 
they  were  unknown  at  Rome  before  Nero,  but  that 
thole  cf  Nero  were  cf  a  new  conftrudlion.  Tliofe 
were  I  he  hydrauHcsofa  new  fabric,  which  he  exhi- 
bited to  the  people  at  the  public  game;,  as  Suetonius 
relates  a  little  after.  Heliogabalus,  ore  of  the  wonhy 
fuccellbi  s  cf  Nero,  like  him  wasfond  of  thefe  h.ydraulic-. ; 
and  Alexander  Severus,  his  coulin  and  fuccelfcr,  had 
the  f.mie  inclination.  Claudian,  who  lived  fome  time 
after,  has  left  us  this  elegant  defcription  of  them  ; 

Et  qui  rnagni  hi)i  dctrudens  murmura  tadit 
Iiinumeras  voces  fegct'.s  v:od  rc.lur  u'eiis  ; 
Intonct  errav.U  digiio penilu'que  trabali 
Ve^i  lahorautcs  hi  carvwia  conckat  uiidcis. 

This  very  conftruflicn  wh'ch  is  obferveJ  in  the  pipes 
of  an  organ,  gradually  decrcafmg  in  magnitude,  has 
been  repreientcd  in  an  epigram  ot  Optatianus  Porphy- 
rins who  lived  in  the  time  of  Conftantine.  This 
efieram,  which  is  quoted  in  Pilhon's  colk'flion  of 
ancient  epigrams,  is  compcfed  of  verfes  of  an  unequal 
length,  fuccelTively  increaiing.  This  correfponds  with 
thofe  words  of  the  old  fcholiaft  on  Juvenal,  fat.  8. 
ver.  27  c.  Tunica  GaUl  iitunlur  in  fjcris  in  modum  orga- 
;.i  utrinqite  decrefccntlbus  virgulis  purpures. 


Cn  the  whole,  then,  the  antiquity  cf  organs,  or  of 
inflruments  cf  a  very  fimilar  r.ature,  can  lirarcely  be 
difputed  ;  but  notliing  very  particular  relpefling  the 
time,  place,  or  manner,  of  the  invention  can  poffibly 
he  determised  from  thofe  incidental  obfervations  which 
occur  in  the  writings  of  the  ancients  'b).  It  appears 
indeed  to  have  been  borrowed  by  the  Latins  from  the 
Greeks,  but  net  to  have  been  in  general  ufe  till  the 
eighth  century  :  and  it  has  been  affirmed,  that,  in 
France,  it  was  not  known  till  the  time  of  Louis  the 
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taught  the  ufe  and  conftruiticn  of  it,  which  he  him- 
felf  had  learned  at  Ccnftantinople.  By  ibme,  hov,'- 
evtr,  it  has  been  carried  as  far  back  as  Charlemagne, 
and  by  others  as  far  as  Pepin.  Bellarmine  fays  that 
the  organ  began  to  be  uJ'ed  in  the  fervice  of  the 
church  about  the  year  660,  as  Plantina  relates  out  of 
tl'.e  Pontifical ;  for  when  Pope  Viialian  reformed  die 
iinging  of  the  Roman  church,  he  added  to  it  organs 
in  order  to  fupport  and  embellilh  it.  Ammonius 
thinks,  however,  that  this  happened  after  the  year 
820,  in  the  time  of  Louis  the  Pious.  Perhaps  the 
learned  Bingham  is  o'ir  fm-eft:  guide  in  determining 
this  point.  He  pofilively  alferts  f  that  there  were  no  f  Orici- 
iuch  things  as  organs  in  ufe  in  the  ancient  church;  nes  Sacr*. 
and  that  though,  church  mulic  was  as  old  as  the 
apoftles,  inftrumental  mufic  was  not  fo.  He  alfo 
i'ays  that  it  was  the  general  opinion  cf  the  learned  in 
his  days,  that  organs  were  not  introduced  into  church- 
es till  after  the  time  of  Thomas  Aquinas,  A.  D.  1 250  ; 
and  for  this  c[inion,as  far  as  the  authority  cf  Aqui- 
nas will  go,  we  have  a  pofitive  proof;  for  in  his  fums 
we  lind  thefe  words.  "  Our  church  does  not  ufe  mu- 
lical  inflruments,  as  harps,  and  pfalteries,  to  praife 
God  withal,  that  (lie  may  not  feem  to  Judaize  (c)." 

From 


(a)  Which  is  thus  tranllateJ  by  Mr  Jabez  Hughes  : 
•Srganoii  -As  in  an  organ*,  firll  the  rulliing  air 
Hydrau-  A  mafi  of  waters  does  before  it  bear  ; 
l>eon.                                                      And  then  the  waters,  in  their  turn  we  find 

Drive  through  the  hollow  pipes  the  vanquiih'd  wind  ; 

Which  ftrcngly  from  its  ftrait  confinement  fent. 

Comes  loudly  rattling  through  the  narrow  vent  : 

Still  as  the  waters  prefs,  the  fpirits  found. 

And  fpre.id  the  building  fymphony  arround. 

£0  air  and  water  meet,  &c. 
Tt  is  by  no  means  certain  that  Cornelius  Severus  was  the  author  of  this  poem,  though  it  is  publillied  under 
his  name  by  Le  Clerc.  Seneca's  authority,  on  which  the  younger  Scaliger  founds  his  opinion,  enforces 
no  fuch  cotclufion.  He  only  fays,  that  "Severus  was  not  difcouraged  from  writing  cn  this  fubje«51,  by 
its  having  been  alrcidy  treated  by  Ovid  and  Virgil.  Earthius,  in  his  notes  cn  Claudian,  refers  it  to 
Maniliub,  and  in  his  Mve'faria  to  fome  Chriftian  writer.  By  others  it  has  been  afcribed  to  Virgil,  and  by 
Scaliger,  the  father,  to  Quiniilius  Varus.  But  though  it  is  lefs  clear  and  methodical  than  Virgil ; 
and  though  it  has  been  much  mutilated  by  time,  it  certainly  was  penned  by  a  m^ifterly  and  truly  poetical 
hmd. 

(b)  Vitruvius  dcfcribes  an  organ,  in  his  icth  book,  and  £t  Jerome  mentions  one  with  12  pair  cf  bel- 
lows which  might  be  heard  a  thoiifand  paces,  or  a  mile ;  and  another  at  Jerufalem,  which  might  be  heard  at  the 
Mount  cf  Olives. 

(c)  The  lawfulnefs  of  ufmg  organs  in  churches,  ha.s  however,  been  ably  defended  by  an  appeal  to  theu'c 
which  the  Jews  made  cf  inftrv.merts  of  mufic  in  divine  fervice  ;  and  widi  much  reafon  ;  for  were  the  ufe  criminal 
in  us,  as  was  alTerted  by  many  well  meaning  men  cf  the  laft  century,  and  as  it  is  llill  thought  by  fome  in  this, 
it  would  unqueftionably  have  been  equally  unlawful  f(  r  the  Jews.  The  chriftians,  in  Aquinas's  time,  hew- 
ever,  afled    wifely  in  avoiding   tlie   ufe  of  them,  if  by  fo  do-ng  they  would  have  given  offence  to  their 
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•  Bingham 
ubi  fupra. 


I'rom  hence  it  has  rc:ifoii;ibiy  been  concluJeJ,  parti-  n°  19.  above  referred  to,  fcveial   paffages  of  the  ar- 

cu'.arly  by  the  learned  Gregory  '*,  that  they  were  iiot  ticleMi;sic,  beginning  at  p.  492.     VVe  need   fcarcely 

ufed  in  churches  in  his  lime.     Mr  Whurton  lias  alio  refer  to  the  life  of  Handel,  which  all  ours  readers  who 

obfcrved  ihut  Marines  Suiwtus  (who  fluurilhed  A.  D.  are  fund  of  niulic  of  any  kind,  particulaily  facrcd, 

1290)   firft;  iutroJu-ced  wind  organs  into    churches;  have  undoubtedly  periifed. 

from    this    ci.cumltaiice    he  deiived   the  name   Tor-  'Ihe  church  organ  confilis  of  two  parts :   the  main". 

ctlliis,  the  name  for  organ  in  the   Italian  laiiguai;e.  body,  called   the ^/(tj;  w_^ /« ;  and  the  pofitive  or //7//ir 

AbiiUt  this  iamc  time Durandus  inhis  Riithual.  fiiealis  organ,  which  fornix  a  fniall  cafe  or  buffet,  commonly 

of  thcni  as  generally  received  in  the  church  ;  and  he,  placed  before  the  great  organ.     '1  he  fi/.e  of  an  organ 

in    Mr  Giegory's    opinion,    is  the    tirlt  author  who  is  generally  exprellcd  by  the  length  of  its  largeft  pipe: 

takes  notice  of  it.     Thcle  authorities  are  ftroiig,  and  thus  they  lay,  an  organ  of  8,   16,  32,  feet,  &c.     'I'he 

the  opinions  founded  on  them  by  the   learned  lender  organ  in  the  cathedral  church  at  IJlm  in  Germany  is 

them  llill  more  convincing  ;  it  appears,  however,  from  93  feetliigh  and  28  broad  :  itslargeft  pipe  is  13  inches 

the  teiliniony  of  Gervas  the  monk  ol  Canterbury,  who  diameter,  and  it  has  16  pair  1  f  bellows. 
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flourlllied  A.  D.  1200, -hat  organs  weie  introduced 
upwards  of  100  years  even  betorc  that  time  ;  for  in 
his  defcriptions  of  Laiifraiic's  church,  as  it  was  before 
the  lire  in  1174,  he  has   theie   words,  "  Crux  ajlra- 


The  feveral  parts  of  the  church  organ  are  as  follow. 
HIH  is  the  f /und-board  :   which  is  compoied  cf  two      Plate 
parts,  the  upper  board  or  cover  HUH,  and  the  under  cccuvii, 
hoard   HI,  which  is  much    thicker   than   the  otl'er  ; '^S- '• 


lis  fupra  fornica?!  orQ3.v\a.  gejlai-e  foU-bjt."  We  do  not  each  of  theie  cnnfilts  of  feveral  planks  l.iid  with  their 
f.iy  that  this  invalidates  tlie  reafoning  of  the  learned  edges  to  each  other,  and  joined  very  clofe  together. 
Bi;  gham  ;  of  that  our  readers  are  to  judge,  and  in  In  the  under  fide  of  the  lower  bo.ird  there  are  made 
forming  their  judgments  they  will  be  aetermin;d  by  feveral  channels,  which  run  in  the  diredlion  LL,  MM, 
the  credit  of  the  teftimonies  which  are  here  oppofed  &c.  and  are  coniinued  as  far  as  there  are  (lops  in  the 
to  each  other.  If  we  fuppole  that  of  Gervas  the  organ,  and  come  almoft  to  the  ed^e  HK.  Thefe 
ftrongeft,  and  in  oppotltion  to  the  other  conclude  from  channels  are  covered  over  very  dole  wi.h  parchment 
it,  tl.at  organs  where  introduced  into  England  long  or  leather  all  the  way,  except  a  hole  that  is  commonly 
before  I3lh  century,  it  will  give  lonie  countenance  at  the  fore-end  next  HK,  upon  which  a  valve  or  puff 
to  an  opinion  which  prevails  pretty  generally,  viz.  is  placed.  Theie  channels  are  called /^rtoWj.  When 
that  in  Italy,  Germany,  and  England,  thy  became  this  valve  or  flap  is  Ihut,  it  keeps  out  the  air,  and  ad- 
frequent  about  the  loth  century.  See  Music,  n"  19.  mits  it  when  open.  On  the  upper  fide  of  the  lov.-cr 
But  however  we  are  difpcfed  to  determine  this  mat-  board  there  are  likewife  cut  feveral  broad  fquare  chan- 
ter (which  in  itfelf  is  but  of  little  coiifequence),  nels,  lying  crofs  the  former,  but  not  fo  deep  as  to 
it  is  certain  that  the  ufe  of  the  organ  was  very  reach  them  ;  thefe  lie  in  the  direflion  LN,  PO ,  &c. 
common  in  the  latter  ages  of  the  church,  and  the  To  fit  thefe  channels,  there  are  the  fame  number  of 
propriety  of  it  was  tmdiiputed.  In  the  lalt  century,  wooden  Aiders  or  rej;ifters  f,f,f,  &c.  running  the 
however,  during  the  civil  wars,  organs  were  remo-  whole  length  ;  and  thefe  may  ht  drawn  out  or  thruft 
ved  from  the  churches  in  England  ;  and  fo  gene-  in  at  pleafure.  The  number  of  th.fe  is  the  fame  as 
rally  leprobated,  that  at  the  Relloration,  there  could  that  of  the  flops  in  the  organ. 

fcarce   be   found  either  organids,  organ  builders,  or  IKKK  is  the  wind-chell,    v.hich  is  a  fquare   box 

fingers  (d).  fitted  clofe  to  the  under  lide  of  the  lower  board,  and 

The  organs  in  Germany  (fays  Dr  Burney  in  magni-  made  air-tight,  fo  that  no  air  can  get  out  but  what, 

tude,  and  theorganills  in  abilities,  feem  unrivalled  in  goes  through  the  valves  alon-;  the  partitions, 

any  other  part  of  Europe,  particularly  in  the  uii;  of  VV   are  the  valves    or   puffs  which  open  into  llie 

pedals.     In  Marpurg's  Eifays,  vol.  iii.  there  is  a  mi-  wind-chell :  they  are  all  inclrTed  in  it,  and  rnay  be 

nute  account  of  a  variety  of  organs  in  Germany  ;  of  placed  in  any  part  of  it,  as  occafion  fliail  require.  One 

all  which  the  longeil  pipe  of  the  manuals  is   16  feet  of  thefe  valves,  with  the  fpring  that  fhuts  it,  and  the 

long,  and  of  the  pedals    32.     One  of  the  largell  or-  wire  that  opens  it,  is  leprefented  by  fio-.  2. 

gans  in  Germany,  but  which  Marpurg  has  omitted  C,  D,  E,  F,  &c.  are  the  keys  on  which  the  fingers 

in  his  liil,  is  at  Gorliz  in  Upper  Lufatia.      It  would  are  placed  when  the  organ  is  played:  thefe  kcvs   lie 

be  to  no  purpofe  to  enlarge  our  article  with  a  more  over  the  horizontal  bar  ol'  v/cod  W,  in  which  are'lluck 

minute  account  of  the  ftate  of  organic  mufic  in  dif-  an  equal  number  of  wire-pins  z,  z,  on  which  keys  are 

ferent  parts  of  the  wirld :  in  various  parts  of  the  ar-  fixed;  and  the  keys  move  up  and  down   on  the  bar, 

tide  M'jsic,  observations  conneifled  with  this  fubjeft  as  on  a  centre.     There  ii  another  bar,  againfl  which 

will  be  found,  and  to  that  we  mull  refer.     We  may  the  keys  f'all  when  put  down,  and  whidi  -shere  mark- 

paniculaily  mark,  for  the  perufal  of  thofe  who  wilh  ed  3  :  en  this  alfo  are  feveral  wires,  wh'ch  t;o  through 

for  furtlier  information  on  this  fubjecl,  in  addition  to  the  keys,  to  guide  them  ;  and  on  this  bar  a  lift  is  fa- 

ftened 


weaker  brethren.     For  though  they  are  highly  ornamental,  and  in  fime  churches  may  be  produflive  of  good 
efleds,  yet  the  ufe  of  them  is  far  from  b-ing  elfential,  and  may  be  ealily  difji-  nfed  with. 

(u)  Organs  have  never  yet  been  ufed  in  the  eflablifliment  cf  Scotland,  fince  that  became  Preltyteri.m ;  but 
they  are  uied  in  Holland,  where  that  form  of  church  government  alfo  obtains.  Eiflu  p  Home,  in  a  lerrron,. 
which  he  preached  at  theO|'ening  of  the  new  organ  at  Canterbury  in  in  1784,  fays  that  he  beiives  fome  Prcfhy-- 
terian  dili'enters  in  England  have  adopted  it  ia  their  places  of  worfhijg.     See  his  Sermon,  page  P.. 
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v.^od. 

The  keys  are  ni:ide  to  cominunicate  whh  tlie  valves 
feveral  ways,  as  wc  Ihall  now  ijcleribe.  Firll,  s,  s,  s, 
are  the  key-rollers,   moving  on  thc-pivots  t,  t :  thefe 


The  p'pes  are  of  pewter,  of  lead  mixed  with  a 
twelfth  part  of  tin,  and  of  vocd.  Tlicfe  of  pewter 
are  always  open  at  their  extremities  ;  their  diameter 
is  very  fmall,  and  their  found  very  clear  and  Ihrill, 
Thofe  of  lead  mixed  with  tin  are  larger  ;  the  fhorteft 
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rollers  lie  horizontally,  one  above  another,  and  are  of  are  open,  the  longed  quite  (topped  ;  thofe  of  a  mean 
fuch  a  Ien;,nh  as  to  reach  from  the  valve  to  the  key:  fi/earc  partly  ftopped,  and  liavc  befide  a  liule  ear  on 
a,  rt,  i/,  are  arms  or  levers    fixed   to  the  key-rol!eis:     each  lide  of  the  moutJi,  to  be  drawn  clofer  or  fct  further 

ai'und.r,  in  order  to  raife  or  lov.cr  the  found.  The 
wooden  pipes  are  fquare,  and  their  extremity  is  (lop- 
ed with  a  valve  or  tampion  of  Ic.itlier.  The  ftund 
ot  the  wooden  and  leaden  pipes  !■>  very  foft ;  the  large 
ones  (lopped  ar-.-  commf^niy  of  wood,  the  (mad  ones 
cflcad.  The  lor.ged  pipes  give  the  gravel!  found, 
and  the  fli-^rt^ft  the  moll  acute:  their  lengths  and 
widths  are  detirmined  l^y  a  fixed  proportion  to  their 
founds ;  and  their  divifions  are  regulated  by  a  rule, 
which  is  called  the  diapafon.  The  longed  has  com- 
monly 16  feet;  but  in  very  large  organs  it  has  3Z 
feet.  The  pedal  tubes  are  always  open  thovigh  made 
of  wood  and  of  lead.  Whatever  note  any  open  pipe 
founds,  when  i;s  month  is  ftopped  it  will  found  an  oc- 
tave lower  ;  and  a  pipe  of  twice  its  capacity  will  like 
wife  found  an  oijtave  lower. 

A  reed-pipe  conlids  of  a  foot  AABB  (fig.  4.), 
that  carries  the  wind  into  the  (hallot  or  reed  CD, 
whicli  is  a  hollow  demi  c)linder  fitted  at  its  extre- 
mity D,  into  a  fort  of  mould,  by  a  wooJen  tampion  G. 
The  (ballot  is  covered  with  a  plate  of  copper  KKLL, 
fitted  at  its  extremity  II,  into  the  mould,  Ijy  the  f  ime 
wooden  lampion.  Its  other  extremity  KK  is  at  li- 
berty :  fo  that  the  air  entering  the  (hallot  makes  it 
tremble  or  fiiake  againft  the  reed  ;  and  the  longer 
that  part  of  tiie  tongue  IL,  which  is  at  liberty,  is 
made,  the  deep;r  is  the  found.  The  mould  II,  that 
ferves  to  fix  the  (hallot  or  reed,  the  tongue,  tampion, 
&c.  ferves  alfo  to  dop  the  foot  of  the  pipe,  and  make 
the  wind  go  out  w'r.olly  at  the  reed-  Laftly,  in  the 
mould  is  lolceied  the  tube  HH,  whofe  inward  open- 
ing is  a  continuation  of  that  ol  the  reed  :  the  form  of 
this  tube  is  diiFerent  in  diflerent  ranks  of  pipes.  The 
degree  ot  acutenefs  or  gravity  in  the  found  of  a  reed 
pipe,  depends  on  the  length  of  the  tongue,  and  that  of 
the  pipe  CK,  taken  from  the  extremity  of  the  (hallot 
to  the  exti  emity  of  the  tube.  Tne  quantity  or  inten- 
tion of  the  found  depends  on  the  width  tif  the  reed, 
the  tongue,  and  the  tube  ;  as  aifo  on  the  thicknefs  of 
the  tongue,  the  figure  of  the  tube,  and  the  quantity 
of  wind.  To  diverfity  t'.'e  founds  of  the  pipes,  a  valve 
is  added  to  the  port  vent,  winch  makes  the  wind  go 
out  in  fits  or  fli.ikes.  In  fig.  i.  X  reprefents  a  flute- 
pipe  of  wood,  Z  a  fluie  pipe  ot  metal,  Y  a  trumpet- 
pipe  of  metal.  The  pipe^,  to  prevent  them  frum  tail- 
ing, pais  through  holes  made  in  boards,  placed  upon 
the  upper  board. 
Plate  oiner  witn  reeas.  l  iie  nrit,  caiiea  p'p.s  oj  munnion.  The  pipes  are  made  to  communicate  with  the  wind- 
cccLivii.    confift,  (I.)  of  a  foot  AABB  (fig.  3),  which  is  a     cheft  in  the  tollowi:ig  manner.   There  are  holes  bored 

that  go  through  the  u.>per  and  lower  boards,  and 
through  the  ilider  (when  it  is  drawn  out),  into  the 
partition  below  ;  fo  that  any  pii-es  placed  upon  thofe 
holes  will  then  communicp.te  w^'h  clie  parlition.  vhich 
by  its  v.ilvecommunicatei  witli  t.ie  wind-ched.  But 
when  th-  ilider  is  thrult  in,  iis  i.oles  do  not  auAver  to 
thofe  in  the  upper  and  lower  boards  ;  therefore,   the 

com- 


1U,  IV,  the  valve-wires  fixed  to  the  arms  a,  n,  and  to 
the  valves  V,  and  go  ihrough  the  holes,  h,  h,  in  the  bot- 
tom of  tlie  wmd-cliell  :  /;,  v,  b,  are  likewife  arms  used 
to  the  key-rulicrs:  d,  d,  d,  the  key-wires,  fixed  to  the 
arms  b.,  b,  and  to  the  keys  C,  D,  E.  Now,  when  the 
end  of  any  one  of  the  keys  C,  D,  E,  is  put  down,  it 
pulls  down  the  arm  b,  by  the  wire  d,  which  turns  about 
the  roller  /  with  the  arm  a,  tliat  pulls  down  the  wire 
ix),  which  opens  the  valve  that  is  Ihut  by  the  fpring  as 
ibon  as  the  prefi'ure  is  taken  off  the  key.  In  this  con- 
druftion  there  mull  be  a  worm  fpring  faftened  to  the 
key,  i:nd  to  the  bar  W  on  the  further  fide,  to  keep 
down  the  end  5  of  the  key. 

Another  method  of  opening  the  valves  is  thus  :  xy, 
xy,  are  flender  levers,  moveable  on  the  centies  i,  i  ; 
5  X,  5  X,  are  wires  going  from  the  lurther  ends  of  the 
keys  to  the  endi  ,v  of  the  levers  ;  yV,  yV,  are  other 
wires,  reaching  from  tlie  endsj' of  the  levers,  through 
the  holes  h,  to  the  valves  V.  So  that  putting  down 
the  key  C,  D,  &c.  raifes  the  end  5,  which  tlnudsup 
the  end  x  of  the  lever,  by  the  wiie  5  x  :  this  depreiles 
the  end  y  of  the  lever,  which  pulls  down  the  wire  y  V, 
and  opens  the  valve  V. 

A  third  way  of  opening  the  valves  is  tltis ;  At  the 
end  of  the  key  h,  is  a  lever  8,  9,  moving  in  the  cen- 
tre 7.  This  makes,  with  the  key  a  conjpound  lever. 
From  the  end  9,  a  wire  goes  to  the  valve.  Now  the 
putting  down  the  end  6  of  the  key,  raifes  the  end  8, 
which  depreiles  the  end  9,  of  the  lever  8,  9,  pulls 
down  th-'  wire,  and  opens  the  valve.  There  is  only 
one  ot  thefe  drawn  in  the  fcheme,  and  but  a  few  of  the 
others,  to  avoid  confufion. 

R,  R,  are  the  rollers,  lo  move  the  fliders,  by  help 
of  the  arms  cf,  cf,  which  are  fixed  horizontally  in 
thefe  rollers  ;  ks,  k-',  are  alfo  levers  fixed  in  the  rollers ; 
I e,  le,  are  the  handles  which  lies  horizontally,  and  pafs 
through  the  holes  II;  they  are  fadened  to  the  lever  k  e, 
being  moveable  abouta  joint  at  f. 

N»w,  any  handle  I p,  being  drawn  out,  pulls  the 
end  e  tow.-trds  /,  vvhich  turns  about  R  k,  along  with  the 
arm  c_/ ;  and  the  end  y"  pulls  out  the  Qidtr  fg  ;  and 
when /I  is  thruft  in,  the  arm  cylikewife  thrults  in  the 
Jlider_/'^. 

Upoii  tlie  feveral  rows  of  holes  wh'ch  appear  on  tlie 
top  of  tlie  upper  board,  there  are  fet  up  an  equal 
number  of  rows  of  pipes.  The  pipes  of  an  organ  are 
of  two  kinds  ;  the  one  has  a  mou'-h  like  a  flute,  the 
other  with  reeds.  The  fird,  cnWed  piji.s  efmutntion, 
confift,  (I.)  of  a  foot  AABB  (fig.  3-),  which  is  a 
hollow  cone,  that  receives  the  wind  that  is  to  found 
the  pipe  :  (2.)  To  this  foot  is  faftened  the  body  of 
the  pipe  BlJDD.  Between  the  f'Ot  and  the  body  of 
tlie  pipe  is  a  diaphr.agm  or  partition  FEF,  that  has  a 
long  but  narrow  aperture  by  which  the  v.'ind  comes 
out;  over  this  aperture  is  the  mouth  BBC,  v.'hofe 
upper  lip  C,  being  level,  cuts  the  wind  as  ic  comes 
out. 
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eommtinication  is  flopped,  fo  that  no  winj  can  get  to 
the  pipe. 

Tu  every  lar^c  organ  there  miifl  be  nt  lead  two  pair 
of  bellows,  which  are  marked  in  fig.  i .  by  TU,  TU, 
00,  are  the  handles,  moving  upon  the  axis  n  «,  7;  >i. 
Each  of  thefe  bell'-ivvs  conlifts  of  two  boards,  the 
lowell  of  which  is  immoveable  ;  and  in  this  there  is  a 
valve  r,  opening  inwards,  and  a  tube  leading  to  it 
called  the  conv,ywg  t  -be.  There  is  alfo  a  hole  in  this 
under  board,  from  \\»iich  a  tube  leads  to  the  port- 
vent,  which  is  a  fquare  tube  marl^ed  4,  riling  upward, 
and  inl'erted  into  the  ander  fide  of  the  wind-cheft  at 
2.  In  the  tube  leaJnig  to  the  port-vent,  there  is  a 
valve  that  opens  towards  th;  port-v.:nt,  and  fuSers  the 
air  to  go  up  the  port-vent,  but  not  to  return.  Now 
the  hand.e  O  being  pulled  down,  raifcs  the  upper 
board  T,  and  the  au  enters  through  the  valve /•;  and 
when  the  handle  is  let  go,  the  weight  of  the  upper 
board,  wiiich  carries  three  or  four  pound  to  every 
fquv.re  fco;,  continually  dcfoending,  drives  the  air 
through  the  port-vent  to  die  f  mrid  board  :  and  as  the 
b'^Uows  work  alternately,  one  pair  is  conlhmtly  de- 
fcending,  which  occalions  a  continual  blaft  through 
the  port-ver.t.  In  chamber-organs  there  is  but  oae 
pair  ot  bellows ;  but  tney  are  formed  of  three  boards, 
in  the  manner  of  a  fmiih's  bellows,  and  lo  have  a  con- 
tinual blaft.  All  the  internal  ftrinflure  of  the  organ 
is  concealed  from  the  light  by  the  front  of  the  inltru- 
ment,  which  Rands  upon  tiie  part  between  the  num- 
bers 3  and  6  (fig.  i.) 

In  every  organ  the  number  of  partitions  LL,  MM, 
&c.  there  are  in  the  found-bo-ird  (tig.  i.)  that  of  the 
valves  VV,  that  of  the  rollers  s  s,  or  of  the  levers 
xy  or  8  9  and  their  wires,  and  that  of  the  keys  ABC, 
&c.  mull;  be  always  equal.  Large  organs  have  com- 
monly four  or  five  fet  of  keys,  beiide  thofe  that  be- 
long to  the  pedals  or  large  pipes,  the  ftops  to  which 
are  played  by  the  feet :  faid  to  be  the  invention  of 
Bernhard,  a  German,  about  the  year  140Q.  Thefe 
command  certain  .ipes,  which,  to  increafe  the  har- 
mony, are  tumed  below  the  diapalbn.  The  keys  of 
an  organ  are  ufually  divided  into  four  oftaves ;  which 
are,  the  firll;  fub  oiftave,  fecond  lub-octave,  middle  oc- 
tave, and  firft  oiiave.  Each  odave  is  divided  into  12 
flops  or  frets,  of  which  leven  are  black  and  five  white  ; 
the  former  mark  the  natural  notes,  and  the  latter  the 
artificial  notes,  that  is,  flats  and  fharps.  The  number 
of  keys,  therefore,  when  there  are  four  oft^ives,  muft 
be  48.  Some  organifts  add  one  or  more  Hops  to  the 
firft  and  fecond  fub-ci5lare.  The  pedals  have  two  or 
three  octaves,  at  the  option  of  the  organift  ;  fo  that 
tjie  number  of  ftops  is  indeterminate.  The  keys  are 
placed  between  GG  (fig.  i.),  but  the'f.heme  could 
not  contain  them  all.  There  are  alfo  as  many  handles 
/,  /,  &c.  rollers  IIR,  &c.  Aiders  f,  f.  Sec.  as  there 
are  ftops  upon  the  organ  ;  and  it  muft  be  obfervgd, 
that  between  the  flid^Ts/", _/",  5;c.  there  are  as  many 
fllders  on  the  right  hand,  and  the  fame  number  of 
handles  and  rollers,  and  other  rows  of  pipes  placed 
between  LN,  PQ,  which  could  not  be  e.xprelied  in  the 
the  figure. 

The  leaft  pipes  and  partitions  are  placed  toward  the 

middle  of  the  organ,  and  the:  greateft  on   the  outfide. 

The  ftops  of  an  organ  have  vr.rious  denominations,  ac 

cordin  •;  to  the  founds 
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which  are  diapafon,  principal,  fifteentli,  twelfth,  tcarce, 
cornet,  trumpet,  French  honi,  vox  humana,  Hutc,  baf- 
foon,  cremona,  Ike.  The  foreign  organs,  cfpecialjy 
thofe  of  Germany,  have  many  more  ;  particularly  that 
in  tlie  ah!:)ey  chnicli  of  VVeingarten,  a  town  in  the  up- 
per Palatine,  which  has  66  ftops,  and  contains  no  fewer 
than  6666  pipes.  The  organ  at  Haerlem  is  f  lid  to  have 
60  ftops,  many  of  them  but  little  knovv-n  to  the  Eng- 
lifh  workmen,  and  diftinguillied  by  names  that  exprefs 
the  found  which  they  prciduce. 

When  this  magnificent  inftrument  is  played,  the 
handle  O  of  the  bellows  is  firft  put  down,  which  raifer. 
the  upper  board  T,  and  gives  room  for  the  air  to  en- 
ter by  the  valve  r.  Then  the  other  handle  O  is  put 
down  :  in  the  mean  time  the  board  T,  belonging  to 
the  firft  handle,  defccndhig,  and  ihuttnig  the  valve  ;■ 
drives  the  air  through  the  other  Vidve,  up  the  port- 
vent,  and  inic  the  wind  cheft.  Then  drawing  out  any 
handle,  as  that  of  tiie  (lute-ftop  p/,  which  draws  out 
the  ilider/_5,  all  the  pipes  in  the  fet  LN  are  re:;dy  to 
play,  as  f  )on  as  the  keys  C,  D,  E,  &c.  are  put  down  : 
therefore  if  the  key  D  be  put  down,  it  opens  the  cor- 
refponding  valve  >n  V,  tlirough  which  the  air  enters 
into  the  pipe  X,  and  makes  it  found.  In  the  fame 
manner  any  other  pipe  in  the  fet  LN,  will  found  when 
its  key  is  put  down  >  but  no  pipe,  in  any  other  let,  will 
found  till  the  flid.r  be  drawn  out  by  its  correfnoading 
h.mdle. 

Among  the  modern  improvements  of  the  organ,  the 
moft  remarkable  are  the  Iwell  and  the  tremblant :  the 
former,  invented  by  an  Engliih  artift,  conlifts  in  a 
number  of  pipes  placed  in  a  remote  part  of  the  inftru- 
ment, and  inclofed  in  a  kind  of  box,  which,  being 
gradually  opened  by  the  preffure  of  the  foot,  increafes 
the  found  as  the  wind  does  the  found  of  a  peal  of 
bells,  or  fupprelfes  it  in  like  manner  by  the  contrary 
aftion.  The  tremblant  is  a  contrivance  by  means  of 
a  valve  in  the  port-vent  or  palfage  from  the  wind- 
cheft,  to  check  the  wind,  and  admit  it  only  by  ftarts ; 
fo  that  the  notes  feem  to  ftammer,  and  the  whole  in- 
ftrument to  fob,  in  a  manner  very  oifenfive  to  the  ear. 
There  is  a  trembl.mt  in  the  organ  at  the  German 
chapel  in  the  Savoy.  See  Hawkin's  H'ljlory  of  Mufic, 
and  Burney. 

Hydraulic  Org '.n,  denotes  a  mufical  machine  that 
plays  by  water  inftead  of  wind.  Of  thefe  there  are 
feveral  in  Italy,  hi  the  grottos  of  vineyards.  Cte- 
febes  of  Alexandria,  who  lived  in  the  time  of  Ptole- 
my Euei'getes,  is  faid  to  have  invented  organs  that 
played  by  comprefiing  the  air  with  water,  as  is  ftill 
praclifed.  Archimedes  and  Vitruvius  have  left  us  de- 
fcriptions  of  the  hydraulic  organ. 

In  the  cabinet  of  Queen  Chnftiana  is  a  beautiful  and 
large  medallion  of  Vaicntinian,  on  the  reverfe  whereof 
is  feen  one  of  thefe  hydraulic  organs  ;  with  two  men, 
one  on  the  right,  the  other  on  the  left,  feeming  to 
pump  the  water  which  plays  it,  and  to  liften  to  its 
found.  It  has  only  eight  pipes,  placed  on  a  round 
pedeftal.  The  infcription  is  placea  spetri,  if  it  be 
not  wrong  copied,  which  we  fufpedt  to  be  the  cafe. 

ORGASM  (io>a3-/xi)c,  denoting  violence  or  turgef- 
cer.cy  ;  formed  irom  opj-am,  turge^),  "  I  fwell,"  an  ec- 
ftacy  or  impetu'  us  defire  of  coition,  occafioned  by  a 
turgefcency  of  the  femin'al  vefTels,  which  are  no  longer 


Orpsn, 
Org;if.ni. 


able  to  rcllrain  their  contents. 
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tend  org-.ifin  to  die  other  humours,  and  even  excre- 
iTjcUt?,  wlilch  being  accumulaled,  and  coming  to  fcr- 
ment,  cfLiAmd  excretion.  Q.uincy  ufcs  orgalm  lor  an 
impetuous  or  u  o  quick  motion  olthc  blood  or  fpirits'; 
\\  hereby  the  niufcles  are  difttuded  with  an  uncununon 

,iorce.-, ,     .    ,  ,-  r.       1 

■  ORGIA,  fe.ils  andfacrificc';  in  honour  ot  Bacclius 
held  every  ihird  year,  and  chiefly  celebrated  by  wild 
dillratftedwomcn,  called  Burcha.  The  chief  folemn- 
nites  were  peri'onr.ed  in  the  iiighf,  to  conceal,  per- 
liaps  their  Hocking  impuritiesj  and  a  mountain  was 
generally  cli.  len  as  the  place  of  celebmion.  They 
were  inHif.iud  by  Orpheus;  and  from  him  are  fome- 
,ues  called  Orpkkn.  Authors  are  not  agreed  as  to 
Je  derivation  of  the  ^yflrd  ;  b^  if  we^onfider  the 
.Tantic  proceedings  of  the  bacchanalians,  op>»,  fm-or 
bids  fair  for  the  true  etymology.     See  Bacchanalia. 

Orp'a,  according  to  Servius,  was  a  common  name 
,  fi*  all  kin^s  of  f  icrifices  among   the  Greeks,  as  .vri?- 
Tii<i/J!u:  was  amongft  the  Roniaui. 

ORGUES,  in  the  military  art,  are  thick  long 
pieces  of  wood,  pointed  at  one  end,  and  Ihod  with 
iron,  clear  one  of  another ;  hanging  each  by  a  parti- 
cular  rope  or  cord,  over  the  gateway  of  a  (trong 
place,  perpendicularly,  to  be  let  fall  in  cafe  of  the  ap- 
proach of  an  enemy. 

Orgues  are  preferable  to  hcrfes,  or  portcuUices,  be- 
caufe'thefe  may  be  either  broke  by  a  petard,  or  they 
may  be  (topped  in  their  f  dling  down  :  but  a  petard 
is  r.fclefs  againft  an  orgue  ;  for  if  it  break  cne  or 
two  of  the  pieces,  they  immediately  fall  down  again 
and  fill  up  the  vacancy ;  or  if  they  Hop  one  or  two  of 
the  pieces  from  falling,  it  is  no  hlndcrance  to  the  reft  ; 
for  being  all  feparate,  they  have  no  dependence  upon 
one  another. 

Orgues,   is  alfo   ufed  fnr  a  machine  compofed  of 

■  feveral  harquebufs  or  mnfket  barrels  bound  together, 

by  means  whereof  feveral  explofions  are  made  at  the 

lame   time.     It  is  ufed  to  defend  breaches  and  o.Iier 

places  attacked. 

ORGYA,  ocyur,  an  ancient  Grecian  meafure  con- 
taininu:  fix  feet. 

ORIBASIA,  in  botany  :  A  genus  of  the  monogy- 
nia  order,  beloitiiig  to  the  pentandria  clafs  of  plants; 
and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  47tli  or- 
der, Stel/a'a.  The  corolla  is  fmall,  tubulated,  and 
monopetalous.  The  pencarpium  is  a  globular  berry, 
grooved  longitudinally;  is  quinqu Jocular, and  contains^ 
one  feed.  Of  this  there  are  fix  fpecies,  all  natives  of 
the  warmer  parts  of  America,  -viz.  I,  Officinalis  : 
the  natives  of  Guiana  make  infufions  of  the  leaves,  and 
give  them  in  cafes  of  fpafmodic  allhma,  2.  Racemola. 
3.  Violacea.  4.  Lutea.  5.  Pan!culata.  6.  Longi- 
flora.  The  habit  of  all  thefe  plants  refemblcs  thofe 
of  Pfychotria. 

ORIBASUS,  a  celebrated  phyfician greatly  efteem- 
ed  by  the  emperor  Julian,  in  whofe  reign  he  fiouridied. 
He  abride,ed  the  words  of  Galen,  and  ot  all  the 
mod  rcfpeaable  writers  on  phyfic.     This    was  done 
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at  the  requcl  of  the  empsror.  He  accompanied  Ja- 
Han  Into  the  eaft,  but  his  (kill  proved  ineft'efluid  in 
attempting  to  cure  the  fatal  wound  which  his  bene- 
feftor  had  received.  After  Julian's  death  he  fell  into 
die  hands  of  the  barbarians. 

ORICHAI.CL'M,  or  AuRiCHALcuM,  a  metallic 
fubllance  refenibling  gold  in.  colour,  but  very  inferior 
jn  value.  It  w.-'s  well  known  to  the  old  ^^'^^S^U^!^^^' 
ten  took  advantage  of  its  refemblance  to  gorojlor  iot|e 
lacrlkglous  charaaers,  who  cou'd  not  reliftthe  tempt  i- 
tion  of  taking  gold  from  temples  and  other  pub  ic 
places,  chof*J6o  conceal  tlielf  guilt  by  replacing  it  w  ;;i 
oriclualcum.  It  was  thus  Julius  C-sf.ir  afled  when  1-* 
robbed  the  capital  of  3C00  pound  v.  eight  of  gold  ;  ia 
which  he  was  followed  by  Titellius,  who  defpoiled  1  -.e 
temples  of  their  gifts  and  'ornaments,  and  replaleJ 
' diem  with  ll  iMntcrior  nietivl.  It  has  b^en  a  malte|of 
difpute  with  philofophers  and  others,  what  this  it)«al 
could  be,  or  how  it  was  piocured  or  made  :  it  is  pr*:i- 
blc  at  leaft  that  it  was  greatly  analogous  to  our  bra(l,  if 
not  wholly  the  fame  with  it.  (See  Brass)  The  vJue 
of  our  brafs  is  much  lefi  than  that  of  gf'ld,  and  the 
relemblance  of  brafs  to  gold,  in  colour,  is  obvious  at 
firft  fight.  Both  brafs  and  gold,  indeed  are  fufcjep- 
tible  of  a  variety  of  Ihades  of  yellow;  and  if  ^ry 
pale  brafs  be  compared  with  gold,  mixed  with  much 
copper,  fuch  as  the  foreign  goldiniiths,  efpecially,  ufe 
in  their  toys,  a  difparity  may  be  feen  ;  but  the  near- 
nefs  of  the  refcmblance  is  fufficiently  afcertained  in 
general,  from  obferving  that  fubilances  gilded  with 
brafs,  or  as  it  is  commonly  called  Dutch  hnf,  are  not 
eafily  diftinguiflied  from  fuch  as  are  guilded  witli  gold 
leaf. 

The  Romans  were  not  only  in  pofTefllon  of  a  me- 
tallic fubllance,  called  by  them  orkhakum,  and  refem- 
bling  gold  in  colour,  but  they  knew  alio  the  manner 
of  making  it,  and  the  materials  from  which  they  made 
it  were  the  very  fame  from  which  we  make  brafs. 
There  are,  itnlecd,  authors  of  great  repute  who 
tliink  very  diiferently;  and  who  confider  the  art  of 
makin"  brafs  as  an  invention  wholly  modern.  Thus 
M.  Cronftcdt  does  not  think  it  juft  to  conclude  from 
old  coins  and  other  antiquities,  that  it  is  evi^ntly 
proved  that  the  making  of  brafs  was  known  in  the 
raoft  ancient  times  ;*  and  the  authors  of  the  Ffench  •  Miner. 
Encyclepedie  alTure  us,  that  our  brafs  is  a  very  re-  p.  ziS. 
cent  invention  (a).  It  appears,  hov.ever,  from  Pliny's 
Nat.  Hill.  lib.  x.\xiv.  §  2.  and  from  the-concurring 
tellimony  of  other  writers,  that  orichalcum  was  not  a 
pure  or  original  metal  :  but  that  its  bafis  w^as  copyer, 
which  the  Romans  changed  into  orichalcum  by  means 
of  caJmla,  a  fpecies  of  earth  which  they  threw  upon 
the  copper,  and  which  is  abforbed.  It  has  indeed 
been  contended  that  the  cadniia  of  Pliny  was  native 
arfenic,  an  opinion  which  fcarcely  merits  confutation, 
but  which  muft  appear  extremely  groundlefs,  when  we 
reflca  that  it  is  impofiible  to  make  either  brafs  or  cop- 
per from  arfenic,  and  that  Pliny  exprefsly  calls  it  a/t.-jf 
from  which  brafs  was  made.     The  tellimony  of  Am- 

brofe 


(a)  Art  Orichalque— "  The  veffels  here  called  brazen,  after  ancient  authors,  cannot  have  been  of  the  rna-  , 
terials  our  prefent  brafs  is  compcfed  of;  the  art  of  making  it  is  a  modern  diicovery."     See  Ljiis^'on's  Uijl. 
of  Ancient  Egypt,  ■^.  S^' 
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of 
rnnialkis  fiifliop  of  Adnimctuni,  iii  Africa,  in  the 
6th,  :;nd  cf  Illdaius  billiOj'  of  Seville;  in  tlie  yth, 
all  icem  lo  confimi  Pliny's  a(.;count.  We  may  tlicic- 
I'ore  fafely  c<  ncludc  llial  the  Roniar.s  knew  the  ine- 
tlioil  of  n-.aki^g  biafsby  mix'iig  cadinia  or  calamhw 
with  copper  ;  yet  it  is  p.-cbable  they  wtre  Hot  the  in- 
vcr.tors  cf  this  art,  but  that  they  bonowed  it  fiom 
Ibine  other  c>' untry.  It  appear^  from  a  variety  ot 
teftimonies  that  brafs  was  made  in  Afia,  in  a  manner 
^cry  I'lmilar  to  that  at  Rome  ;  and  a  variety  of  places 
are  mentioned  in  that  extend ve  coimtiy  wheie  it  was 
commonly  made  :  and  it  is  fuppofed  by  forae  that  in 
Ind;a,  as  well  as  in  other  parts  of  Afia,  it  was  made 
in  the  rem.oteft  aj.'es. 

With  rciissft  to  orichalcum,  it  is  generally  fuppcfed 
that  there  v/cre  two  foi  ts  cf  it,  one  faflitii-us,  the 
other  natural.  The  fidlitious,  whether  we  ccnhder  i:s 
qualities  or  compofition,  appears  to  have  been  the 
fame  v.'ith  our  biafs.  As  to  the  natural  orichalcum, 
there  is  ho  imp!  flibility  in  fnppofing;,  that  copper 
ore  may  be  fo  intimately  blended  with  an  ore  of  zinc, 
or  of  fome  other  m.:tailic  fubllance,  that  the  com- 
pound, when  fmelted,  may  yield  a  mixed  metal  of  a 
paler  hac  than  copper,  and  refembling  the  colour  of 
either  gold  cr  fjlver.  In  Du  Halde's  hillory  of  China, 
we  m.eet  with  the  following  account  of  tlie  Chinefe 
white  copper.  "  The  molt  extraordinary  copper  is 
called  de-.o,i;,  or  white  copper:  it  is  wliite  when  dug 
out  o!  the  mine,  and  Hill  more  white  within  than  with- 
out. It  api'ears  by  a  vaft  number  of  experiments 
made  at  Peking,  that  its  colour  i^  owing  to  no  mixture  ; 
on  the  contrary  all  mixtures  diminilli  its  beauty  ;  for, 
when  it  is  rightly  managed,  it  looks  cxy.dly  like  filver : 
and  were  tliere  not  a  neceffity  of  mixing  a  litde  tuteiiav, 
or  fome  fuch  metal  with  it,  to  fotcen  it  and  prevent 
its  brittlenefs,  it  would  be  fo  much  the  more  extra- 
ordinary, as  this  fort  of  ccpper  is  perhaps  to  be  met 
with  nowhere  but  in  China,  and  that  only  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Tun  naa.*"  Notwithllanding  what  is  here 
faid  of  the  colour  of  this  copper  being  owing  to  no 
mixture,  it  is  certain  that  the  Chinefe  white  copper, 
as  brought  to  us,  is  a  mixed  metal  ;  fo  that  the  ore 
from  which  it  is  extra^^ed  muft  confill  of  various  me- 
tallic fubftances,  and  from  fome  fuch  ore  it  is  poffible 
that  the  natural  orichalcum,  if  ever  it  exifted,  may 
have  been  made.  But  notwithftanding  that  the  exift- 
ence  of  natural  orichalcum  cannot  be  lliown  to  be  im- 
poffible,  yet  there  is  fome  reafon  to  doubt  whether  it 
ever  had  a  real  exiftence  or  not. 

We  know  of  no  country  in  which  it  is  found  at 
prefent ;  nor  was  it  any  where  found  in  the  age  of 
Pliny  ;  nor  does  he  feem  to  have  known  the  country 
where  it  ever  had  been  found.  He  admits,  indeed, 
its  having  been  formerly  dug  out  of  the  earth  ;  but  it 
is  remarkable  that  in  the  very  palfage  where  he  is 
mentioning  by  name  the  countries  molt  celebrated  for 
lh€  produ>flion  of  different  kinds  of  copper,  he  only 
fays  in  general,  concerning  orichalcum,  that  it  had 
l)een  found  in  other  countries,  without  fpecifying  any 
particular  country.  PI  ;to  acknowledges,  that  ori- 
chalum  was  a  thing  only  talked  of  even  in  his  time  ; 
it  was  nowhere  then  to  be  met  with,  though  in  the 
idand  of  Alaatis  it  had  been  formerly  extrafted  from 
its  mine.     The  Greeks  were  in  podclfion  of  a  metallic 


fubflance,  called  o.uhakttm,  befote  the  foundation   cf    Oridial- 
Rnme;  for  it  is  mentioned  by  Homer  and  Ijy  Hefiod,       '"'" 
and  by  both  of  them  in  fuch  a  manner  as  lliuws  that      .   " 
it  was  then    held  in  gre.it    critcm.      Other    ancient  "'"'^'J"""; 
writers  have  exprcffed  tliemfjlvts  in   fimilar  terms  of 
commendation  ;  and  it  is  jirincipally  from  tliecircum- 
ffa'-!t-e  of  tb.e  high  reputed  value   of  orichalcum   that 
au'h.ors  are  induced  to  fuppofe  the  ancient  oriclialum 
to  have  b--en  a  natural  fubiiance,  and  very  different 
from  the  faciitlons  one  in  ufe  at  Rome,  and  probably 
in  Afia,  and  which  it  has  been   (hown  was  itoihing 
different  from  our  brafs. 

But  this  conckilion  cannot  be  validly  drawn  from 
their  enccniiunis  upon  it;  for  at  v/hritever  time  the 
method  cf  making  it  was  firft  dilcovered,  both  its  no- 
velty and  fcaicenefs,  joined  to  its  utility,  v.-culd  en- 
hance its  value  ;  at  lelt  there  can  he  no  ablurdity  ii\ 
fuppofmg,  that  wlien  firft  introduced  it  was  greatly 
prized,  even  though  it  be  granted  that  it  poifeifed  i.o 
oth?r  properties  than  fuch  as  appertain  to  b:  afs. 

Relpefling  the  etymology  of  the  word  there  is  great 
diverlity  of  opinions.  Thofc  who  write  it  aiiridialcum 
think  it  is  compofed  of  the  latin  word  crnrum,  "  gold," 
and  the  Greek  ;^«>.koc"  brafsor  copper."  The  moft ge- 
neral opinion  is,  however,  that  it  is  c  impofed  of  cfcc  "a 
mountain"  andx«>-"°c>  alluding  perhaps  to  its  being 
found  m  mountainsormountainous  countries. The  above 
account  is  chiefly  extrafled  from  a  paper  in  the  feccnd 
volume  of  memoirs  of  the  Literary  and  Phil  )fophical 
Society  of  Manchefter,  written  by  the  prefent  biffiop 
of  Landaif,  Dr  Watlbn,  and  ccmniunicated  by  Dr 
Percival.  To  this  paper  then  we  refer  our  readers  who 
defire  a  more  copious  account  of  it.  To  the  above 
two  etymological  meanings  of  the  word  v/e  ihall  fub- 
join  the  following,  mentioned  by  the  learnd  bilhop, 
and  which,  in  our  opinion  is  equally  well  founded, 
and  certainly  as  ingenious  as  the  other  two. 

The  Hebrew  word  Or,  Aiir,  fignifijs  light,  fire, 
flame  :  the  Latin  terms  uro  "  to  burn,"  and  cur-um 
"  gold,"  are  derived  from  it,inafmuchasgoldrefembles 
the  colour  of  ffame  :  and  hence  it  is  not  improbable, 
that  orichalcum  may  be  compofed  of  an  Hebrew  and 
a  Greek  term,  and  that  it  is  rightly  rendered,  Jlame- 
coloured c'jpl'cr.  In  confirmation  of  this  it  may  be  ob- 
ferved,  that  the  Latin  epithet  luc'uium,  and  the  Greek 
one  4>ssivov,  are  both  applied  to  orichalcum,  by  the 
ancients. 

ORIFICE,  the  mouth  or  aperture  of  a  tube,  pipe, 
or  other  cavity. 

ORIGANUM,  Origany,  or  Marjoram:  A  ge- 
nus of  the  gymnofpermia  order,  belonging  to  the  di- 
dynamia  clafs  of  plants ;  and  in  the  natural  method 
ranking  under  the  42d  order,  Vertkellat^e.  There  is 
a  ftrobilus  or  cone  collefling  the  calyces  together. 
The  principal  fpecies  are,  tvi'o  hardy  perennials  and 
an  annual  for  the  open  ground,  aitd  five  perennials  for 
the  green  houfe  :  wc.  i.  The  vulgare,  or  wild  pot- 
marjoram  ;  2.  The  heracleoticum,  or  winter  fweet- 
marjoram.  Thefe  are  finely  fcented  aromatics,  ex- 
cellent for  culinary  purpofes,  particularly  for  broths,  ■ 
foups,  5cc.  they  have  likewife  merit  for  medical  uTes, 
and  i'or  giving  fragrance  to  ointments  ;  fo  that  the 
plants  are  proper  bi.th  for  kitchen  and  phyfic  gardens, 
and  may  alio  be  employed  ia  the  pleafure  ground  as 
jilants  of  variety,  3.  The  marjorana,  or  annual  fweet- 
3  Q__2  marjoram,  ' 
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maijoiTiTn  is  an  aromatic  of  the  highefl  fiagrancc,  is 
ailmirable  for  kitchen  ufe,  and  excellent  for  nofegays  ; 
I'o  is  proper  both  for  the  kitchen  and  pleafure  garden, 
but  more  paiticularly  for  the  former,  it  is  olten  called 
kmth'd  marjuram,  from  the  flowers  growing  in  clofe 
kr.oued-like  heads.  The  following  nioflly  aflume  an 
underfLirubhy  growth  ;  fref|uently  with  abiding  Ihilks, 
if  they  have  llielter  here  in  winter.  4.  'i'he  dictam- 
luis,  or  dittiny  of  Crete.  5.  The  fipyleum  or  ori- 
p;aniim  of  mount  Siplus.  6.  The  cretlcum,  or  Cre- 
tan origany.  7 .  Tlie  fmyranxum,  or  Smyi  na  origany. 
8.  They  VEgyptiacnm,  or  Egyptian  origany.  All 
ihefe  eight  i'pccies  of  origanum  flower  in  July  and 
Auguft  ;  the  flowers  are  fmall,  monopetalous,  rin- 
gent,  univerfally  hermaphrodite,  and  collected  into 
verticilli  round  the  (lalks  ;  Succeeded  by  ripe  feed  in 
autumn  ;  though  in  this  country  the  annual  marjoram 
and  the  three  green-houfe  forts  feldom  perfed  feed 
well  unlefs  the  autumn  proves  remarkably  fine  and 
warm  :  in  default,  however,  of  feed,  the  propagation 
of  all  the  perennial  forts,  both  hardy  and  grcen-houfc 
kinds,  is  eafily  affeaed  by  flips  of  the  roots,  &c.  And 
tlic  feed  of  the  annual  fort  is  imported  plentifully  from 
France  or  Italy  by  the  feed  dealers. 

ORIENT,  a  harbour  of  France,  in  the  province 
ofBretagne,  in  the  bottom  of  the  bay  of  St  Lewis. 
Since  the  year  1720,  a  handfome  town  has  been  built 
here,  where  the  Eaft  India  company  have  large  ma- 
gazines. The  Englifli  attempted  to  become  mailers 
of  it  in  1746,  but  mifcarried.  W.  Lcng.  3.  22.  N. 
Lat.  47.  45. 

ORIENTAL  Philosophy.     See  Philosophy. 

O  RIG  EN,  one  of  the  moll;  celebrated  ecclcfiaftical 
writers,  greatefl  geuiufes,  and  moll  learned  men  of 
the  primitive  church  during  the  third  century,  was 
bom  at  Alexandria  in  the  year  185;  and  was  fur- 
named  Yi'iA7OTir«/.v/,eitherfrom  hisindcfatigableapplica- 
tion  to  (ludy,  or  f:  om  the  firmnefs  he  difcovered  amidfl 
the  torments  he  fuffered  for  the  faith.  Leonidas  liis 
father  trained  him  at  home  with  great  caie,  and  made 
him  apply  to  the  ftudy  of  the  Holy  Sciiptures  from 
his  infancy,  in  which  he  made  fuprifmg  progrels. 
The  fon's  inclination  and  turn  fuited  exactly  with  the 
father's  defign  ;  fcr  he  purfued  his  lludies  with  a  molt 
extraordinary  zeal  and  ardour  ;  and,  being  endued 
with  a  quick  apprehenfwn  and  a  ftrong  imagination, 
did  net  content  himfelf,  with  that  fenie  which  at  firlt 
prefented  itfelf,  but  farther  endeavoured  to  dive  into 
myfierious  and  allegorical  explanations  of  the  I'acred 
books.  He  would  fonaetimcs  even  puzzle  liis  fathsr, 
by  too  much  foliciting  him  for  recondite  meanings  ; 
which  oblij'ed  tliegoodpiaa  to  reprehend  himaliltie, 


and  withal  to  advife  him  not  to  attempt  to  penetrate 
too  far  in  the  fl.udy  of  the  holy  fcriptures,  but  to  ' 
content  himfelf  with  thtir  mofb  clear,  obvious,  and 
natural  fcnfe.  Hence  it  appears,  how  early  he  was 
feized  \i\(h  \\\M  furor  allejoricus,'J.'i  a  learned  modern 
calls  it,  that  rage  (-f  expounding  the  fcripture?  alle- 
gorically,  which  grew  afterwards  even  to  be  a  dillem- 
per,  and  carried  him  to  exceiles  which  can  never  be- 
excufed  (a).  lie  had  afterwards  in  philifophy  Am- 
monius  the  cikbrated  Chrlilian  philofopher,  and  St 
Clement  ot  Alexandria  forbid  mailer  in  divinity.  At  18 
years  of  age  he  fuccecded  that  great  man  in  the  office 
of  catechili;  an  important  tmpioyrr.ent,  which  conlilted 
in  teaching  divinity,  and  expounding  the  I'cripturcs. 
Leonidas  his  father  had  f.dlered  martyrdom  the  year  , 
before  during  the  pcrfccution  of  Sevtrus  in  202  ;  and 
Origen  had  fliown  fuch  eagcrncfo  to  follow  his  fuller 
to  martyrdom,  that  his  mother  was  obliged  to  hide 
his  clothes  to  prevent  his  going  abroad.  Origen  had 
a  great  concourfe  of  auditors  who  attended  his  fchool, 
fome  of  whom  were  of  the  faithful  and  the  others  pa- 
gans. He  confirmed  and  ftrengthened  the  firll  in 
their  faith,  and  converted  moll  of  the  others  ;  and 
there  were  fuch  a  number  of  martyrs  amongft  his 
difciples,  that  it  might  be  faid,  that  he  kept  rather  a 
fchcol  of  martyrdom  than  of  divinity.  He  taught 
the  doctrines  ot  Chriftianity  to  the  girls  and  women 
as  well  as  to  the  men  ;  and  taking  in  a  too  literal  fenie 
wliat  Chrillfays  of  beccmiing  vi'luntary  eunuchs,  caf- 
trated  himfelf,  to  prevent  his  deferving  or  fuffering 
fcandal.  He  took  a  voytige  to  Rome  in  211,  in  the 
beginning  of  Caracalla's  reign,  and  under  the  pontifi- 
cate of  Zepherinus.  At  his  return  he  publilhed  many 
works,  by  which  he  acquired  an  extraordinary  reputa- 
tion, that  drew  to  him  a  great  number  of  auditors.  But 
Demetrius,  bifliop  of  Alexandria,  conceiving  a  jealoufy 
of  him,  endeavoured  by  various  pretences  to  injure 
him.  At  length  Origen  went  to  Antioch,  whither 
the  emprefs  Mamms^a  had  fent  for  him  to  hear  him 
difcnuife  on  the  Chiiilian  religion.  He  did  not  how- 
ever Itay  long  tliere,  but  returned  to  Alexandria, 
where  he  continued  to  teach  till  the  year  228,  when 
he  left  that  city,  and  travelled  into  Achaia.  In  that 
journey  he  went  into  Faleftine,  and  was  ordained  by 
the  bilhops  of  that  provence  at  42  years  of  age.  His 
being  ordained  by  foreign  bilhops  without  the  per- 
miflion  of  Demetrius,  renewed  that  prelate's  refent- 
ment  againll  him  ;  on  which  Origen  haftily  returned 
to  Alexandria,  to  endeavour  to  nioUiiy  him  ;  but  De- 
metrius drove  him  from  thence  in  231,  and  caufed 
him  to  be  excommunicated,  and  even  depofed  in  a 
council  held  in  Egypt.     Origen  tlien  retired  to  Cifa- 
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(A)He  is  the  firft  Chriftian(whofe  notion?  on  thisftibje^ft  have  come  down  to  us)  who  believed  in  therefl;itution 
fif  all  things.  This  is  the  fixtb  diilinguifliing  tenet;  to  which  is  added  this  Angular  notion,  that  as  Chriil  had 
been  crucified  in  tliis  woildto  fave  mankind,  he  is  to  be  crucified  in  the  next  to  {d.ve  the  d;vils.  The  other 
obnoxious  tenets  cf  Origen  are  thefe  five;  viz.  i.  That  in  the  Trinity  the  Father  is  greater  than  the  Son» 
and  the  Son  than  the  Holy  Ghoft.  2.  The  pre-exiftence  of  fouls,  which  Origen  confidered  as  fent  into 
mortal  bodies  for  the  puniihment  of  fins  committed  in  a  former  (late  of  being.  3.  That  the  foul  of  Chriil 
was  united  to  the  world  before  the  incarnation.  4.  That  tiie  fun,  moon,  and  liars,  &c.  were  animated  and 
eivJowed  with  rational  fouls.  5.  That  after  the  refurreiffKn,  all  bodies  will  be  of  a  round  figure.  It  is  pro- 
bable that  the  myPiic  theology  of  the  modein  Quakers  and  other  fec^s  is  dirived  from  Or'gcn.  See  Mcfi.i!i,u 
Hcci.  ILjl.  vol.   lit. 
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rea  in  PalcRine,  ■i^-herc  he  raifsd  a  celebrated  ftliool, 
and  had  St  Gregory  Thauinaturgii;:,  and  a  great 
number  of  other  perl'ons  who  were  illuflrioir;  for  their 
virtue  and  learnin;^,  for  his  dil'ciples.  He  afterwards 
travelled  to  Athens ;  and  then,  at  the  delire  of  Firmi- 
lianu«,  (laid  foiiic  tirne  at  Cafarea  in  Cappadocia ; 
whence  he  was  invited  into  Arabia,  to  convince  and 
bring  back  to  the  truth  Beryllus  bilhop  of  BoRra,  who 
niaintained  that  the  Word  had  no  exiilence  before  his 
incarnation.  Origcn  had  the  happinei's  to  make  him 
fenfible  of  his  miftake  ;  and  ihme  years  after  was  fent 
for  into  Arabia  by  an  afi'emMy  of  bilhops,  to  dilpute 
againft  the  Arabian--,  who  maintained  that  the  fouls  of 
the  dead  remained  in  a  Rate  of  inl'enfibility  1 11  the 
general  relurrcclion.  At  length  the  fcventli  perfecu- 
tlon  of  the  ChriRians  bc.;an  in  the  reign  of  Dccius, 
and  none  were  ufed  with  greater  fcverity  than  Origen. 
He  fiipported  with  incredible  conRancy  the  dreadful 
torments  wliieh  the  perfecutirs  of  the  Chtiltians  in- 
vented againR  them  ;  tormen  s  that  were  the  more 
infupportable,  as  they  were  made  to  continue  a  long 
time,  and  as  they  took  the  g.eateft  care  to  prevent  his 
expiring  in  the  niidR  of  his  tortures :  but  in  the  midft 
of  the  moR  excruciating  torments,  he  difcovered  an 
heroic  c(<urage,  and  fullered  nothing  to  e'cape  him 
that  was  unworthy  a  dilciple  cf  Jefus  CbriR.  He 
died  at  Tyre,  in  254,  aged  69.  He  was  the  author  of 
a  great  number  of  excellent  works.  The  principal  of 
thofe  vvlii^h  have  been  handed  down  to  us  are,  i.  A 
Treatife  :igainR  Celfus,  of  which  Spencer  has  given  a 
good  editi' n  in  Greek  and  Latin,  with  notes:  this 
learned  treatife  has  been  tranflated  into  French  by  Elias 
Bouhereau,  a  proteHarit  min'Rer,  born  at  Rochelle. 
2.  A  great  number  of  Homilies,  witl>  Commentaries 


en  the  Holy    Scriptures. 


Phihcali 


and 


eral 


other  treatifes.  4.  Fragments  of  his  Kexaples,  col- 
leeled  by  fatlier  Mor.tf.iucon,  in  two  volumes  ft-lio. 
Of  all  Origen's  books,  thelois  of  theHexapies  is  moR 
to  be  regretted.  This  work  was  thus  named  I'rom  its 
containing  fix  columns ;  in  the  firR  of  which  was  the 
Hebrew  text  of  the  Bible  ;  in  the  fccond,  the  fame 
text  in  Greek  Characters ;  in  the  third,  the  Greek 
verfion  of  the  Septnrgint;  in  the  fourth,  that  of 
AqurJa  ;  in  the  fifth,  that  of  Symmachus  ;  and  in  the 
fixth,  1^»eodcfian's  Greek  verfion.  This  admirable 
work  gave  the  firR  hint  for  our  Polyglot  Bibles. 
5.  The  book  of  Principles ;  of  which  we  h,ive  only  an 
incorreft  Latin  verfion.  In  all  liis  writings  lie  dif- 
eovers  a  furprifing  degree  of  modeRy,  c.mdour,  and 
humility;  a  noble  and  fublime  genius,  frofound 
learning,  and  vaR  erudition.  His  manners  were  ex- 
tremely pure,  and  he  had  a  vvarm  zeal  for  fpreading 
the  truths  and  morals  of  the  gofpel. 

Much  has  been  written  both  for  and  againR  this 
celebrated  father,  both  by  his  cotemporaries  and 
others:  he  has  indeed  fufFered  great  abufe,  which  he 
did  not  deferve,  and  which  we  ihall  not  retail;  con- 
tenting ourfelves  with  the  following  account  of  h-s 
charadler  by  Dupin,  and  fome  remarks  on  it  by  Dr 
Jortin.  "  Origen  (fays  Dupin)  had  very  quick  parts, 
a  very  Rrong  and  enlargetl  imagination  ;  but  he  relied 
tpo  much  on  the  vivacity  of  his  genius,  and  often  Icfl 
himfelf,  out  of  too  great  eaineRnefs  to  fathom  and 
fubtilife  every  thing.  He  had  a  very  happy  inven- 
tion, and  a  more  happy  delivery  of  wLat  he  invented : 


but  he  had  not  that  cxaelncfs  in  Jiis  ijivcnilons,  nor    Ori^eB* 

tliat  gracefulneis  of  delivery,  as  might  be  v.iRied.  He  ' ' ' 

carried  on  his  works  v.-ith  I'o  great  eafe,  that  he  is  fard 
to  have  div5lated  to  feven  or  eight  perfons  at  a  time  ; 
and  he  was  i\>  ready  in  o.preiling  himfelf,  tliit  Ii..- 
made  the  grcateR  part  of  liis  houiilies  e >. tempore  : 
upon  which  account  his  Ryle  was  not  very  corrce^  or 
coherent.  He  had  a  vaR  memory,  but  often  truRed  - 
too  much  to  it.  He  was  a  perfon  of  m.iR  profound 
learning:  he  particularly  RuJied  Plato's  philufi.phy, 
and  indeed  was  too  much  addlfced  toitfc^a  ChriRian. 
He  undeiRood  likewife  the  dodlrines  cf  other  ]ihllo- 
fophers.  He  applied  himfelf  miglr.ily  to  the  Rudy  rf 
human  learning.  He  was  neither  ignorant  of  hiRovy 
nor  mythology  ;  and  he  had  as  great  :i  knowledge 
in  all  the  proiane  fcienccs,  as  thoi'e  v.'ho  Rudied  notliinv 
elfe.  But  he  particularly  excelled  in  the  l:nov.-!cdg-i 
of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  which  lie  learned  all  by  Jieart ; 
and  that  ho  might  neglect  nothing  for  attaining  a 
right  underRanding  of  the  letter  thereof,  he  careii?!!-,- 
examined  all  the  verfions  of  the  Bible,  and  compared 
them  all  together  with  the  Hebrew  t;xt,  fubjoininp  a 
literal  commentary  upon  the  moR  di(fi;,-jlt  i)laces.  He 
was  not  very  well  fkilled  in  the  Hebrew  ;  yet  he  knew 
enough  of  it  to  underRand  it,  and  to  obfeive  the  dif- 
ference of  tiie  text  and  the  tranRations,  Neverthelefs, 
he  did  not  adhere  to  the  literal  explication  of  the 
Bible,  but  thought  it  neceflary,  for  the  fake  of  gain- 
ing it  ciedit  with  the  heathens,  who  defpifcd  its  piain- 
nefs  and  fimpllcity,  and  of  rendeiing  it  more  ufeful  to 
the  world,  to  give  myliical  and  allegorical  interpreta- 
tions of  every  thing  in  it." 

Dr  Joriin  tells  us,  "  That  Origen  was  very  learned  jnrtin's 
and  ingenious,  and  indefatigably  induRrious.  His  R<;marks, 
whole  life  troin  his  early  years  was  fpent  in  examininir,  ''"'•  "■ 
teiiching,  and  explaining  the  Scriptures;  to  which  he^'*^'*'''' 
joined  llie  Rudy  of  philc.fophy  and  of  all  polite  litera- 
ture. He  was  humble,  modeR,  and  patient  under 
great  injuries  and  cruel  treatment,  which  he  received 
from  ChriRians  and  Pagans  :  for  though  he  ever  had 
a  confiderable  number  of  fiiend;  and  admirers,  on  .nc- 
count  of  his  amiable  qualities  and  ufeful  :iccnmplilh- 
ments,  he  was  pcrfecutcd  and  calumniated  by  men, 
who  had  ncitiier  his  learning  nor  his  virtue,  degraded 
from  the  order  of  prelbyters,  driven  from  his  home, 
and  excommunicated  Iiy  one  Demetrius  bilhop  cfA- 
lexandria,  \\  ho  envied  hirn,  fays  Eufeb  us,  foi  the  re- 
putation which  he  had  gained.  His  inq^uiliti.'e  genius, 
and  his  mixing  philofophy  with  CluiRiunity,  led  him 
perhaps  into  fome  learned  fingularities  and  ingenious 
reveries  ;  but  he  was  by  temper  far  from  dogmatizing 
in  fuch  points,  from  fcmienting  fchifms,  and  letting  up 
himfelf  for  the  head  of  a  party.  He  lived  in  times 
when  ChriRians  were  not  fo  fiiackled  wifli  fyflems  and 
determinations,  as  they  n'ere  afterwards,  nor  fo  mach 
expofed  to  difingenuous  and  illiberal  objeiflions ;  and 
had  more  liberty  to  purfue  their  inquiries  and  to  fpeak 
the'r  mind. — He  was  ever  extremely  fober  and  exem- 
plary, praiftifing  what  he  preached  to  others;  and  he 
lived  and  died  poor,  and  dcRitute  even  of  common 
conveniences.  The  moR  complete  edition  cf  his 
works  is  that  of  Father  Delarue,  a  Bencdiefine,  in 
Greek  and  Latin.  The  celebrated  Montfaucon  like- 
wife  publiRied,  iu  2  vols  folio,  fome  remains  and  frng- 
reeats  of  his  He^J-tla. 

He 
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He  oucjlit  not  In  be  confounded  widi  anoilier  Ori- 
GEN-,  a  i'iiitonic  i>liilorophjr,  and  the  difciple  and 
friend  of  l^oijiliyry,  who  ftaiiied  phi!-)fophy  under 
Ammonius:  pcvh;ips  this  Origen  w.is  the  iou.ider  of 

t.'ie   C'RIGf  HIANS. 

Ol'vlGl'.NIANS  (Ori^in'Kuv),  ancleni heretics,  who 
even  furp:i(i";d  the  abomination!,  of  the  Gnoftics. 

Epi;^lrn)iusfpc;iks  of  them  as  fubfifting  in  his  time; 
Inn  their  numbers,  he  fay  5,  were  inconfiJ-rable.  He 
fet-ms  to  fix  their  rife  about  the  time  of  the  great  Ori- 
^jii;  but  does  not  fay  that  they  derived  their  name 
from  h'm.  On  the  contrary,  he  dillinguilhes  tlicm 
frr.m  tlie  Ori^etti/ls,  whom  he  derives  fram  Origen  Ada- 
r.iantius  ;  adding,  indeed,  that  they  firfl  took  their 
name  from  one  Origen;  by  which  he  intimates,  that  it 
was  not  the  great  Origen.  And  St  Auguftine  exprefs- 
ly  idfcrts,  that  it  was  another.  Their  doctrines  were 
Ihameful  :  liicy  rejcdeJ  marriage  ;  they  ufed  feveral 
apocryphal  books,  as  the  ads  of  St  Andrew,  &c.  and 
cndeavo'ucd  to  cxcufe  their  open  crim.es,  by  iaying, 
ihat  the  dtliolics  did  the  fame  in  private. 
■  ORIGENISTS,  in  chuich-liillory,  a  ChriRian  fed 
in  the  fourth  century,  fo  called  from  their  drawing 
iiheir  opinions  fiom  the  writings  <if  Origen.  The 
Orlgenills  maintained,  that  the  fouls  of  men  had  a 
pre-cxiftent  Itate  :  that  they  were  holy  intelligences, 
and  bad  finned  in  heaven  before  the  body  was  created: 
that  Chrift  is  only  the  fon  of  God  by  adoption  ;  tliat 
j.ehas  been  fuccefflvely  united  with  all  the  angelical 
natures,  and  has  been  a  cherub,  a  feraph,  and  a'l  the 
celelllal  virtues  one  after  another  ;  tlrat,  in  future 
ai^cs,  he  will  be  crucified  for  the  falvation  of  die  de- 
vds,  as  he  has  already  been  for  that  of  men ;  and  that 
their  punilhment,  and  that  of  the  damned,  will  con- 
tinue only  for  a  cert;-dn  limited  time. 

ORIGINAL,  afirfl  draught  or  defign  of  any  thing, 
which  fcrves  as  a  model  to  be  imitated  or  copied. 

Originjl  Sin,  the  crime  of  eating  the  forbidden 
fruit,  of  which,  it  is  faid,  all  mankind  are  guilty  at 
their  conception,  by  the  imputation  of  Adam's  tranf- 
oreffion  ;  which  is  accounted  for  by  fuppofing,  that 
Adam,  as  he  was  to  be  the  father,  was  alfo  the  fcc- 
deral  head  and  reprefentative,  of  the  whole  human 
race  :  and  that,  on  his  fmning,  all  that  were  to  Ipring 
from  him  partook  of  his  crimes.  See  Theology, 
&c. 

ORIGUELA,  a  town  of  Spain  inValentia.  It  is 
feated  between  the  mountains  on  the  banks  of  the  ri- 
ver Seaura,  in  a  place  fortified  by  nature,  and  in  a 
iertile  plain,  abounding  in  all  things,  efpecially  corn. 
It  is  fuiTCunded  with  pleafant  gardens,  and  has  an  uni- 
vernty  and  a  billiop's  fee.  It  is  defended  by  an  old 
lalllc  ;  and  is  the  capital  of  a  government  independent 
<;f  Valentia,  whofe  jurifdiilion  extends  30  miles  in 
length  and  15  in  breadth.  W.Long,  o.  56.  N.  Lat. 
38."i2. 

ORILLON,  in  fortification,  is  a  fmall  rounding 
of  earth,  faced  with  a  wall  ;  raifed  on  the  fhoulder 
<if  diofebaftions  that  have  cafemates,  to  cover  the  can- 
non in  the  retired  fl.ink,  and  prevent  their  being  dif- 
mounted  by  the  enemy.     See  Fortification,  p.  364. 

ORIOLUS,  or  Oriolf,  in  ornithology,  a  genus 
belonging  to  the  order  of  piece.  The  bill  in  this  ge- 
nus is  llrait,  conic,  very  Iharp-pointed  ;  edges  cultrated, 
inclining  inwards ;  mandibles  of  equal  length.     Nof- 


triLs   fn:all,  placed  at  the  bafe  of  the  bill,  and  partly*    Orlo'.ui. 
covered.     To;  [nie  divided  at  the  end.     Tecs,  three  "■ 

forward,  one  backxiarc  ;  t.ic-  mid Jle  joined  near  tlie 
bafe  to  lJ\e  oulmnft  ons  — Thefe  birds  are  iiihabinnti 
of  America,  except  in  a  few  ir.ftances;  are  a  noify, 
gregarious,  frUj^ivorous,  granivorous,  and  voracious 
race,  very  numerous,  and  often  have  pcnfile  nefis. 
I'lie  feveral  fpecies  (which  are  very  numerous,  for 
Mr  Latham  enumerates  and  defcribes  45)  feem  to  b.; 
principally  diftinguillieJ  by  their  colour  We  have  Plate 
given  engravings  of  two  of  them,  the  fliarp.tailed  cccxtir. 
and  Baltimore  oriole. 

I.  Tlie  fharp  tailed  oriole  is  about  the  fize  of  a  lark  > 
The  bill  is  duiky  ;  the  crown  is  brown  and  cinerous  ; 
the  cheeks  are  brown,  bounded  above  and  below  with 
deep  dull  yellow.  The  throat  is  white;  the  breaft, 
fides,  thighs,  and  vent,  are  a  dull  pale  yellow,  fpotted 
with  brown;  the  belly  is  white;  the  back  ii  varied 
with  alh-co!our,  black  and  whits;  the  v.ing-coverts 
are  dufky,  with  ferruginous  edges.  The  quills  are 
alfo  duflcy  ;  the  tail  confifts  of  narrow  iTiarp-pointed 
feathers,  of  a  dtilky  colour  tinged  with  olive,  and  ob- 
fcurely  baired  ;  and  the  legs  are  pale  brown. 

Tlie  otiier  fpecies  which  we  ihail  defcribe,  is  called 
the  Ba'timorc  bird  by  Catefby  and  Latham,  A  Balti- 
m trc  by  Buffon,  the  oriolvs  Baltimore  by  Linnaeus,  and 
the  Bdliimore  orio'c  by  Pennant,  and  is  an  inhabitant  of 
North  America  ;  v.hicli  country  it  quits  b:fcre  winter, 
and  probab'y  retires  to  Mexico,  the  xochitotl  of  Fer- 
nandez leeming  to  be  of  the  fame  fpecies.  The  head, 
thioat,  neck,  and  upper  part  of  the  back  of  tjre  male, 
is  defcribeJ  to  be  black  ;  the  leifer  coverts  of  the 
wings  orange  ;  the  greater  black,  tipt  with  white  ; 
the  breaft,  belly,  lower  part  of  the  back,  and  coverts 
of  the  tail,  of  a  bright  orange  ;  the  priniaiies  dulky, 
eJged  wi^h  white;  the  two  middle  leathers  of  the  tail 
black  ;  the  lower  part  of  the  fame  colour,  the  remain- 
ing part  orange  ;  and  the  legs  black.  The  head  and 
back  of  the  female  is  orange,  edged  with  pale  brown  ; 
the  coverts  of  the  wings  of  the  fame  colour,  marked 
with  a  fingle  bar  of  white  ;  tJie  under  fide  of  the  body 
and  coverts  of  the  tail  yellow;  the  tail  duiky,  edged 
with  yellow.  The  length  both  of  the  male  and  fe- 
male is  feven  inches. — This  bird  ftifpends  its  nefi;  to 
the  horizontal  forks  of  the  tulip  and  poplar  trees, 
formed  of  the  filaments  of  fome  tough  plants,  curioufly 
woven,  mixed  with  wool,  and  lined  with  hairs.  It  is 
of  a  pear  fliape,  open  at  top,  with  a  hole  on  the  fide 
through  which  the  young  dilcharge  their  excrements, 
and  are  fed.  In  fome  parts  of  North  America,  this 
fpecies,  from  its  brilliant  colour,  is  called  the  jSry  hang- 
7:cj].  It  is  named  the  Bahimort  lird  from  its  colours, 
refcmbllng  thofe  in  the  arms  of  the  late  lord  Bp.lti- 
more,  whofe  tamily  were  proprietors  of  Maryland. 

There  are  feveral  other  fpecies  of  the  oriole,  all  in- 
habitants of  North  America.  Thefe,  according  to 
Mr  Pennant's  enumeration,  are  the  white-backed,  the 
baftard,  the  black,  the  bro\vn-headed,  the  rufly,  the 
white-headed,  the  Hudfonian  white-headed,  the  olive, 
the  yellow-throated,  the  unalalchka,  the  iliarp-tailed, 
and  the  red-wing.  This  lait  fpecies  is  known  in  Ame- 
rica by  the  name  of  the  rcd-iuinoid Jlarling  and  the 
fwamp  bhick-Lird.  Although  they  appear  at  New  York 
only  from  April  to  Oftober,  they  probably  continue 
through  the  whole  year  in  thefouthern  parts;  atlealf, 
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Oriolus. 


•The  Ca- 
terpillar of 
the  Krii- 
chus  Pifi, 
or  I'eafc 
Beetle,  in 
particular. 


Catedy  ;inJ  Lallirini  make  no  nicnlltiii  of  their  tlcpar- 
tare.  They  .ire  (ecu  at  times  ii-i  futh  piodigiou3  flocks, 
as  even  to  ohfcure  t!ie  Iky.  They  were  ellecmed  the 
peft  of  the  colonics,  making  ir.oll  drcaiilul  havock 
among  die  niai/.e  and  other  grain,  both  when  new 
Ibwn  and  wlien  ripe.  They  are  very  bold,  and  not  to 
be  terrified  by  a  gtm  ;  ibr  notwlthllanding  ihelporti- 
man  makes  flaugltter  in  a  ilcck,  the  remainder  will 
take  a  lliort  flight,  and  fettle  again  in  the  fame  field, 
The  iarmcrs  f  iinetimes  attempt  thuir  deltrudion,  l^y 
deeping  the  maize  before  they  faw  it  in  a  dcccftion 
of  vvhie  hellebore.  The  birds  that  eat  this  prepared 
corn,  are  feized  with  a  vertigo,  and  full  down  ;  which 
fometimes  drives  the  reft  away,  'i'hls  potion  is  parti- 
cularly aim.cd  at  the  purple  gracklcs  or  purple  jack- 
daw, whicli  conforts  in  myriads,  wiih  this  ijpecics,  as  if 
in  con.'piracy  againft  the  labours  of  the  hulbandman. 
The  fowler  f.ldom  fires  among  the  flocks  without 
killirgfome  of  each.  They  appear  in  grcateft  num- 
bers in  antumn,  v\  hen  they  receive  additi(;ns  from  t!. ; 
retired  parts  of  the  country,  in  order  to  prey  on  the 
ripened  maize.  Some  of  the  colonies  eftalililhed  a  re- 
ward of  three-pence  a  do/.en  fr  the  extirpation  of  the 
jackdaws  :  and  In  New  England,  the  intent  was  al- 
jnoft  effeifted  at  the  cofl:  of  the  mhabitarts  ;  who  dif- 
covered,  at  length,  that  Providence  had  not  formed 
thefe  feemingly  deflruiftive  birds  in  vain.  Kotwith- 
flanding  they  caufed  ftich  havock  among  the  grain, 
they  made  ample  recompenfe,  by  clearing  the  ground 
of  the  noxioua  worms*  with  which  it  abouivds.  As 
foon  as  tlie  birds  were  deitroyed,  the  reptiles  ha.i  lull 
leave  to  multiply  :  and  the  confequence  w  :s  the  total 
lofs  of  the  grafs  in  1749,  when  the  New  Englanders, 
too  late  repentants,  were  obliged  to  get  their  hay  from 
Penr.fylvania,  and  even  from  Great  Britain. 

There  is  befides  another  oriole  of  this  fp;:cics,  c.illed 
the  Bajlaid  Baltimors  :  Its  fize  is  that  of  the  true  Bal- 
timore, but  it  meatltrcs  fomcwhat  lefs  iti  length  ;  the 
bill  is  lead-coloured  ;  the  forehead  and  cheeks  black 
mixed  with  yellow  ;  the  hind  head  and  nape  are  olive 
grey,  marked  with  a  few  fpots  of  black  ;  the  upper 
part  of  the  back  is  tlie  fame,  but  fomewhat  duiler; 
the  lower  pa:  tof  the  back,  the  rump,  fore  part  of  l!;e 
neck,  breall,  belly,  fides,  thighs,  upper  and  lower  tail- 
coverts,  and  under  the  wings,  arc  orange-yellow,  but 
brighteft  en  the  breafl  and  tail  coverts ;  the  Icifer 
wing-coverts  are  deep  bnnvn;  the  greater  are  die  f  ime, 
tipped  vi'ith  dirty  yellowifh  wliite  :  the  quills  are  brown, 
bordered  on  both  edges  with  white  ;  the  two  middle 
tail-feathers  are  olive,  then  blackiih,  marked  at  the 
end  widi  a  longitudinal  yelLwilh  fpot  ;  the  next  on 
each  fide  are  olive  and  black,  conuifedly  mixed  :  and 
the  four  outer  ones  are  of  a  yellinvllh  olive  :  the  legs 
and  claws  are  blulfli.  They  inhabit  North  Ame- 
rica. 

There  feems  to  be  great  confufion  and  uncertainty 
in  the  true  and  bafiard  Baltimores  and  their  females  ; 
moil  likely  at  lail  they  may,  the  whole  of  them,  turn 
out  mere  varieties  ot  oae  finglefpecies,  all  of  them 
perhaps  referable  to  one  or  other  fex  cf  the  true  Bal- 
timore, in  the  different  ftages  of  life. 

It  would  be  abfurd  and  indeed  impofiible,  without 
enlarging  the  article  beyond  all  bounds,  to  defcrlbe 
each  particular  variety  :  we  fliall  therefore  refer  thofe 
of  cur  readers  who  wifh  for  a  more  copious  acci'unt, 


to  Mr  Latham's  Sjno'Jis  of  BlrJy,  wh.ere  the  wliolo 
gcnui  iamore  n.inutcly  and  moie  accurately  de.crribtd 
dian  any  where  elfe  that  \vc  know. 

ORION,  in  fibuh.us  hiltory,  was  the  fon  of  Jupi- 
ter, Neptune,  andMcrcury.  For  as  tjiefe  gods  were 
vifiting  the  cirtli,  diey  entered  the  hoiife  cf  Kyricui, 
a  native  oi'  Tanagra,  in  Bucotia,  under  tlie  character  of 
benighted  Iravelleis,  on  account  of  his  being  f.imetl 
for  hofpitallty  to  Ihaugers.  Hyiictis  treated  them  in 
the  belt  manner  in  hi^  power;  and  eve.i  killed  an  ox, 
the  only  one  he  had,  for  their  cnter;alinnent.  Ac 
which  the  gods  were  ^o  plcafed,  that  t)i-jy  ofl'ered  l\v: 
old  man  whatever  lie  would  afk  ;  who  letting  tiijiii 
know  that  he  delircd  lU'thing  fo  much  as  a  fon,  tlicy, 
to  gratify  hib  wHli,  cmfed  the  ox's  hide  to  be  brouglit 
before  them,  in  which,  having  (.'.fpoiitcd  their  urine, 
they  bad  hlni  .keep  it  under  ground  fr  nine  month'). 
He  then  dug'  for  the  fkin,  and  found  in  it  a  beautiful 
child,  whom  he  cal  Ur'tuii  al  itriiia.  Tiie  name  was 
atterv/ards  changed  into  Orion  by  the  corruption  of 
one  letter,  as  Ovid  obferves ;  Pirdid'n  ani'tquum  lit.ru 
jynma  fommi.  Orion  forn  became  confpicuous ;  and- 
Dhina  took  him  among  her  attendants,  and  even  be- 
came deeply  enamoured  of  him.  His  gigantic  ftaturcj 
however,  dlfpleafcd  OEnopion  king  of  Chios,  whole, 
daughter  Hero  or  Mcrope  he  requclted  in  maniage; 
The  king,  not  willing  to  deny  him  openly,  promilei 
to  make  him  his  fon  in-law  as  foon  as  he  delivered  his 
idand  from  v/ild  beills.  This  talk,  which  a2no))ion 
fuppofed  to  be  impracticable,  was  loon  perlbrmcd  b)' 
Orion,  who  eagerly  demanded  his  reward.  Qinopion, 
on  pretence  of  complying,  intoxicated  h's  illuftrious 
gucll,  and  put  out  his  eyes  on  die  fea-lhore,  where 
iie  had  laid  himfelfdown  to  fleep.  Orion  found  hirn- 
fclf  blind  when  he  awoke.  He  went,  direfled  by  the 
found  to  a  neighbouring  forge,  where  he  placet!  one 
of  the  workmen  on  his  back,  and  by  his  directions 
went  to  a  place  where  the  riling  fun  v.'as  feen  with  the 
greateft  advantage.  Here  lie  tur.ied  his  face  towards 
the  luminary  ;  and,  according  to  report,  he  imme^>iate- 
ly  recovered  his  eye-light,  and  hafiened  to  punifn  die. 
p.rfidlous  cruelty  of  GEn.ip-on.  Oiion  was  reported 
to  lie  an  excellent  workman  in  iron,  and  to  have  fabri- 
cated a  fubterraneous  palace  for  Vulcan. 

Aurora,  whom  Venus  h  id  lnf,ired  with  love,  car- 
ried him  away  into  the  illand  of  Delos,  that  flie  might 
enjoy  his  company  with  greater  ftcurlty  :  but  Diana, 
v.'ho  was  jealous  of  this,  deftroyed  him  with  her  ar- 
row. Some  fay  that  Orion  had  provoked  Diana's 
refentment,  by  offering  violence  to  Opis,  one  of  her 
female  attendants  :  or,  as  otheis  fiy,  bccauie  he  had 
attempted  the  virtue  of  the  goddcfs  herfelf.  Accord- 
ing to  Ovid,  Orion  died  of  the  bite  of  a  fcorpion, 
which  the  earth  p:oduced  to  punifh  his  vanity.  In 
boailing  that  no  anlm.al  on  earth  could  conquer  him. 
Some  lay  that  Oilon  was  fon  of  Nepttmc  and  Euryale, 
and  that  he  had  received  from  his  iather  the  privilege 
and  power  of  walking  over  the  fea  without  v>-etting  his 
feet.  Others  aflert  that  he  was  a  fon  of  Terra,  like 
the  reft  of  die  giants.  He  had  married  a  nymph  cal!-. 
ed  Sida,  before  his  connefticn  with  the  family  of 
Q.'Inopion  ,  but  Sida  was  the  caufe  of  her  own  death, 
by  boafting  herfelf  fairer  than  Juno.  Diodonis  fay--, 
that  Orion  w.as  a  celebrated  hunter,  fuperior  to  the  re;l 
of  mankind,  by  his  flrength  and  unccinraon  ftatiir-. 

He 
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Orion;      He  bnUt  the  port  of  Zande,  and  fortified  the  co^ft  of 

Sicily  iieainll  the  frequent  iuund.itions  of  the  fea  by 

lie;ipinga  mound  of  earth  called  Pclorum, on  wliich  he 
built  a  temple  to  ihe  gods  of  the  fea.  After  death 
Orion  was  placed  ia  heaven,  wlicre  one  of  the  coii'lel- 
lations  Hill  bears  hi;  name.  The  cnnflellation  of  O- 
rion  was  placed  near  the  feet  of  the  bull.  It  was  com- 
pofcd  of  I  7  liars  in  the  form  of  a  man  holding  a  fword ; 
for  which  realbn  the  poets  often  fpeak  of  Orion's  fword. 
As  the  conftellation  of  Orion,  which  rifes  about  the 
9th  day  of  March,  and  fets  about  the  2  id  of  June,  is 
generally  fuppofed  to  be  accompanied  at  its  riling  with 
threat  rains  and  itorms,  it  has  acquired  the  ejiithet  ot 
iiqtwf'ts  given  it  by  Virgil.  Orion  was  buried  in  the 
ilfand  of  Delrs  ;  and  the  monument  which  the  people 
of  Tanagra  in  lioeotia  fliowed  as  containing  his  re- 
mains was  nothing  but  a  Cenotaph.  The  daughters 
of  Orion  dilUnguilhed  thcmfelves  as  much  as  their  fa- 
ther ;  and  when  the  oracle  had  declared  that  Bceotia 
/hould  not  be  delivered  from  a  dreadiul  peflilen.e  be- 
fore two  of  Jupiter's  children  were  immolattd  on  the 
nltars,  they  joyfully  accepted  the  offer,  and  voluntarily 
facrificed  themlelves  for  the  good  of  their  country. 
Their  names  were  Menippe  and  Metioche.  They  had 
been  carefully  educated  by  Diana  ;  and  Venus  and 
Minerva  bad  made  them  very  rich  and  valuable  pre- 
lents.  Tlie  deities  of  hell  were  flruck  with  the  patrio- 
tifm  of  thefe  two  females  ;  and  inftantly  two  liars  were 
■obferveJ  to  arife  from  the  earth,  which  Hill  fnioked 
with  their  blood,  and  they  were  placed  in  the  heavens 
in  the  form  of  a  cro\;n.  According  to  Ovid,  their 
bodies  were  burned  by  the  Thebans,  and  from  their 
ivflies  arofe  two  perfons,  whom  the  gods  foon  after 
clianged  into  conllellatlons. 

Orion,  in  aftronomy,  one  of  the  conftellaticns  of 
the  fouthern  hemilphere.     Tlie  word  is  formed  from 


Orkney. 


the  Gre^t  nf.ii,  "  to  make  water  ;"  the  ancients  fup-  Ori.lagni 
pofmg  that  it  raifcd  tempelts  at  its  rifing  and  fetting, 
The  Itars  in  the  conllellation  Orion,  in  Ptolemy's  ca- 
talogue are  37,  inTycho's  62,  in  the  Britannic  cata- 
logue 80. 

ORLSTAGNI,  an  ancient  town  of  the  ifland  of 
Sardinia,  with  an  archbilhop's  fee.  It  is  pretty  large 
and  well  fortified  ;  but  thinly  inhabited,  on  account 
of  the  unhealthy  air  ;  it  is  fcated  on  the  weftern  coaft, 
in  a  bay  of  the  fame  name,  in  E.  Long.  8.  58.  N.  LaC 

39- 55- 

ORIXA,  a  kingdom  cf  Indoftan,  lying  on  the 
Gulph  of  Bengal,  it  is  divided  trom  the  ancient 
kingdom  ot  Golcond.i,  by  a  ridge  of  m-  untains,  the 
end  of  which  runs  a  little  way  into  the  Sea.  It  is  fer- 
tile in  corn  and  cattle,  and  they  have  feveral  good 
towns  and  harbours  on  the  coaft  ;  there  are  alfo  mx- 
nufaiftures  of  different  kmds  carried  on  throughout  the 
kingdom.  Tlie  prince  is  a  Gentoo,  who  pays  to  the 
G.eat  Mogul  a  tribute  to  the  amount  cf  about  1 2,000 1. 
yearly. 

OiiixA,  in  botany  :  A  genus  of  the  monogynia  or- 
der, belonging  to  the  tetrandria  clafs  of  plants ;  and 
in  the  natural  method  ranking  with  th  .fe  that  arc 
doub;ful.  The  calyx  is  quadripartite  :  the  petals  are 
four,  plain  and  lanceolated  ;  the  lligmga  lobular  :  the 
capfule  and  feeds  unknown.  Oi'  tliis  there  are  two 
fpecies,  t/ 3.  I.  The  frutefcens  (  2.  Japoiiica,  both  na- 
tives of  Japan. 

ORKNEV  ISLANDS,  called  Orca-Jei  by  the  ancients, 
certain  iflandson  the  north  of  ricotla  :cl(A),from  which 
they  arefeparated  by  a  frith  20  miles  in  length  and 
10  in  breadth. 

A-.  writing  feems  to  have  been  unknown  in  the 
northern  iHands,  duriag  thofe  periods  which  the  an- 
tiquarian would  call  the  moll  curious  and  important, 

the 


(a)  The  northern  illes  of  Scotland  have  been  often  mentioned  by  ancient  authors,  and  called  by  different 
names  from  thofe  they  now  go  by  ;  fo  that  it  is  fometimes  difficult  to  know  which  of  them  are  meant.  The  an- 
cientname,  however,  of  the  iflands,  which  are  the  fubjeift  of  this  article,  has  never  been  difputed.  The  EliuJdc,  it 
is  agreed,  are  the  mrdern  Hebrides ;  and  there  is  no  doulit  of  the  ancient  Orcades  being  the  fame  with  the 
Orkneys.  Of  Thale,  however,  we  are  not  fo  certain:  and  whetlier  it  means  the  Shetland  illes,  or  Iceland, 
remains  undeiern-.ined.  Pythias,  a  Maffilian,  pretends  to  have  vifited  thefe  iflands,  and  particularly  Thule  ; 
Bat  he  does  not  mention  the  Orcades.  The  geographer  Mela,  who  was  contemporary  with  the  emperor  Clau- 
dius, is  the  next  writer  «ho  delciibes  the  northern  iflands.  Of  the  Orkneys  he  gives  a  remarkably  jiift  ac- 
count, and  frys  there  were  thirty  in  number,  with  narrow  channels  between  them  ;  but  he  is  lei's  accurate  with 
refpeift  to  the  rell.  Pliny  the  Elder  is  the  third  wlio  mentions  the  northern  iflands.  He  makes  the  number 
of  the  Orkntys  to  be  forty,  and  of  the  Hebrides  to  be  thirty.  Solinus,  the  fuppofed  contemporary  with 
Agricola,  is  liie  next  after  Pliny.  In  his  time,  and  accordi;ig  to  his  account,  thefe  iflands  had  not  a  fingle  inha- 
bitant, .and  were  overgrown  with  rulliy  grafs.  It  feems  on  the  whole  to  be  pretty  generally  allowed,  that 
Jnliu-;  A^^^ricola,  who  firft  failed  round  Biitain,  difcovered  the  Orcades  till  th.en  unknown,  and  fubdued  them  **. 
Clandius'was  fo  fiir  from  reducing  them  (as  is  alfertedby  Jcrom  in  his  Chronicle),  that  Juvenal  has  thefe  lines 
in  Hadrian's  time  : 

Ai'nia  quill  ultra 
Littom  juvern,c promoviinus  et  modo  capias 
Brcadcs,  et  m'liuma  conteutos  not!e  Br'itannos.     Sat.  II.  160. 


In  vain,  O  Rome,  thou  doft  this  conquefl  boafl 
Bevond  the  Orcades'  fhortnighted  coalh 


Dryden. 


Tacitus  inform.s  us,  that,  before  the  completion  of  the  firfl  century  the  Roman  fleets  failed  round  Scotland,  and 
landed  in  the  Orcades  to  refrcfh. 


'  The  Romans,  never  that  wt  know,  vifitcd  thefe  iflands  agaiu  bu!  cnce,  wl-.ith  was  probab'v  sfter  Honorius  had  defeated  the 
f  axons  ill  the  ftas  of  Orkney. 
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OrUnty.  the  chief  part  of  our  information  refpeifling  the  an- 
■*~~^' cicnt  Hate  of  the  Orkneys  mull  be  derived  from  tra- 
dition and  conjcifture.  Their  mountainous  litualion, 
and  natural  jealoufy  of  ftrangers,  obllruifted  the  pro- 
grefs  both  ot  knowledge  and  religion  :  for  inftead  of 
receiving  either  from  tiieir  fouthern  neighbours,  we  are 
certain  that  they  derived  their  knowledge  of  Chrillia- 
nity  from  Norway,  during  the  expeditions  undertaken 
by  that  nation  (in  the  end  of  the  loth  or  beginning 
of  the  iitli  century)  to  make  fettlements  in  the  Ork- 
neys, and  on  the  coafl:  of  Caithnefs  (a).  The  bell 
(becaufe  it  is  in  all  probability  the  moll  authentic)  ac- 
count that  we  have  of  this  early  part  of  the  hillory 
of  the  Orkreys,  feems  to  be  in  Torftsus.  See  Tor- 
F^EUS.  -His  hillory  mufl,  doubtlefs,  have  been  com- 
piled chiefly  from  tradition,  which  is  lar  from  be- 
ing the  furell  mode  of  information.  During  the  time 
of  Gregory  the  Great,  v/hen  by  his  policy  the  Pids 
were  driven  from  other  parts  of  Scotland,  they  came 
to  the  Orcades  as  an  afylum  ;  but  it  does  not  appear, 
and  is  far  from  being  probable,  that  they  received  a 
favourable  reception,  for  many  of  ihem  migrated  to 
Shetland,  and  from  thence  to  the  oppofite  coafts  of 
Norway.  A  particular  hillory  of  thefe  illands  during 
thofe  early  ages  would  afford  little  entertainment,  be- 
caufe its  authenticity  is  at  leall  doubtful.  Thefe  iflands 
were  at  various  times  haralfed  and  plundered  by  ad- 
venturers from  Scandinavia ;  and  the  Norwegian 
princes  frequently  laid  the  inhabitants  under  tribute. 

We  have  faid  that  the  Chrillian  religion  was  tranf- 
ported  to  ihe  Orkneys  from  Norway,  and  that  this 
happened  in  the  beginning  of  the  iith  century.  A- 
bout  which  time  Sigurdls  poifeifed  the  entire  dominion 
of  thofe  ifles,  and  tor  many  years  exercifed  all  the 
powers  of  a  monarch  in  the  north-  At  the  lame  time 
Vol.  XIII. 


Cliriftianity  had  dawned  on  Scandinavia,  and  had  be- 
come the  eftabliihed  religion  in  the  feat  of  government 
in  Norway.  Its  doctrines  niterwove  themfelvcs  with 
the  policy  of  the  nation:  its  principles,  lb  nearly  in- 
tere:ting  to  human  happinefs,  made  their  farther  pub- 
lication an  object  of  much  moment  to  the  adventurous 
princes,  and  gave  a  new  law  to  their  enterprifes. 
While  the  power  of  thefe  principles  was  acting  with 
original  force  upon  the  minds  cf  the  people,  and  their 
zeal  rendered  them  ambitious  of  any  exploit,  whereby 
they  could  diffufe  their  influence  ;  Glaus  prince  of 
Norway  equipped  a  fquadron  dellined  to  cairy  the 
knowledge  of  the  gofpel  to  other  Uiores.  On  this 
pious  adventure  he  was  accompanied  not  only  by  num- 
bers of  all  ranks,  whom,  as  ufual,  a  love  of  enterprifc 
invited;  but  by  many  perfons  of  dillinguilhed  know- 
ledge and  abilities,  men  of  lincere  piety,  who  had  be- 
come particularly  well  acquainted  with  the  Chrilti.in 
doctrines,  and  entertained  a  deep  fenfe  of  their  infi- 
nite importance.  Thefe  entered  into  the  fleet,  joyful 
in  the  profpecl  of  fpreading  the  truths  which  they  re- 
vered through  yet  unenlightened  countries  ;  and  the 
fquadron  foon  appeared  off  the  Orcades.  Olaus  got 
Sigurdis  on  board  of  his  fleet,  with  his  fon,  and  but 
a  lew  attendants,  and,  as  the  heir  of  Harold,  he  claim- 
ed all  the  provinces  over  which  Sigurdis  reigned  ;  and 
at  the  fame  time  he  ordered  him  to  renounce  and  abjure 
the  religion  of  his  fathers,  and  to  embrace  Chrillianity. 
Delay  was  not  permitted;  Chrillianity  was  forced  upon 
him  and  his  fubjeds ;  and,  on  the  departure  of  Olaus,  he 
carried  the  fon  ot  Sigurdis  as  an  hollage  for  what  he  had 
engaged ;  which  was  to  give  honourable  proteftion  to  all 
thofe  holy  men  who  might  choofe  to  refidein  thofe  parts 
ior  the  purpofe  ot  inftrufting  the  people  in  the  nature  of 
the  Chrillian  doctrines ;  tor  many  of  the  more  intelli- 
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(a)  It  has  been  alTerted,  that  the  Orkneys,  as  well  as  the  hills  of  Shetland,  were  originally  peopled  from 
Norway,  in  the  ninth,  tenth,  or  eleventh  century.  Others  again  imagine,  with  as  much  probability,  that 
the  Pifts  were  the  original  inhabitants,  and  call  Orkney  the  ancient  kingdom  of  the  Pifts.  Certain  lingular 
houfes,  now  overgrown  with  earth,  are  called  PlSls  houfes;  and  the  Fentland  frith  (tormerly  Pightland  or 
Pidland)  is  fuppofed  to  retain  their  name.  Claudian's  lines,  cited  by  Mr  Hamden,  prove,  that  the  Pi>n:s, 
with  fome  other  German  colony,  particularly  the  Saxons,  were  at  that  time  in  poifelllon  of  thefe  ifles;  and 
fo  Ninnius  exprefsly  fays.  Many  of  the  prefent  inhabitants  ufe  the  Norfe  language,  which  differs  but  little 
from  the  Teutonic  or  Piftifli  language,  and  was  in  general  ufe  to  the  laft  century  ;  but  except  in  Foula, 
where  a  lew  words  are  ftiU  known  by  the  aged  people,  it  is  quite  loft.  The  Englilh  tongue,  with  a  Norwe- 
gian accent,  is  that  of  thefe  illands  ;  but  the  appearance  of  the  people,  in  their  manners  and  genius,  evi- 
dently ihow  their  northern  origin.  Ninnius,  c.  5.  puts  their  arrival  at  Orkney  not  !efs  than  900  years  after 
the  coming  of  Brutus  into  Britain,  which  he  fays  was  in  the  lime  of  Eli  the  Jewilh  high-prieft.  The  an- 
cient furnames  are  of  German  original.  Some  date  the  firfl  fettlement  of  the  Picts  here  A.  M.  4867  ; 
when,  emigrating  from  their  nativ;^  country,  they  planted  a  colony  in  Orkney,  and  thence  crolhng  Pidland  frith, 
and  traverfmg  Caithnefs,  Rofs,  Murray,  Marr,  and  Angus,  fettled  in  Fife  and  Lothian  ;  thence  called  by  wri- 
ters PlalaiuHa.  Others  think  they  did  not  fettle  here  till  the  time  of  Reuther  king  of  Scotland,  when  the  Picts, 
joining  with  a  party  of  the  Scots,  were  repulfed,  with  the  lofs  of  their  king  Gethus,  and  many  of  the  Plots 
and  Scottifli  nobility,  with  great  flaughter  :  but  the  invallons  of  the  Britons,  at  the  fame  tinie,  conftrained 
the  Picls  to  fly  to  Orkney,  where  they  chofe  for  king  Gothus  their  deceafed  fovereign's  brother,  till  they  were 
able  to  return  to  Lothian,  and  drive  out  the  Britons.  After  this  they  flourifhed  here,  and  were  governed  by 
kings  of  their  own.  There  Hill  remains  a  place  called  Cunningfgar,  the  dwelling  place  of  the  miniiler  of 
Sandwich,  v.-hofe  name  and  form  befpeak  it  the  refidence  of  fome  of  them.  But  no  traces  of  their  hiftory  re- 
main, except  the  name  of  Belns,  in  ancient  charaders,  on  a  (lone  in  the  church  ot  Birhi,  where  ftill  is  to  be 
leen  one  ot  the  principal  palaces.  This  government  probably  fubfilled  till  the  fubverfion  of  the  Piiflilh  king- 
dom in  Scotland,  A.  D.  839,  by  Kenneth  II.  king  of  Scotland.  On  the  whole,  however,  the  time  of  the 
difeovery  and  population  of  the  Orkneys  is- certainly  unknown.  Probably  it  was  very  early  ;  for  we  are  told 
that  they  owe  their  name  to  the  Greeks : 

Orcades  has  numoranl  ditlas  a  nomine  Cfiico.  Claudian, 
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Orkney,    gent  nnd  religious  men  who  had  come  from  Norway 
*~~^'         with  Olaus,  remained  in  t!ie  Orcades  and  in  the  north 
of  Scotland,  to  fuUil  their  pious  rcfolution  of  fpread- 
ing  the  liglit  of  the  gofpel  there.     Olaus,  wilh  the  reft 
of  his  followers,  failed  on  another  expedition  towards 
the  frith  of  Moray.     The  death  of  Kindius  his  fon, 
which  happened  foon  after  Olaus's  return  to  Norway, 
releafed  Sigurdis  from   his  engagements  with  him  ; 
and  he  entered  into  one  with  Malcolm  II.  one  of  whofe 
daughters  he  had  in  marriage,  and  by  wh(jn  be  had  a 
fon,  Torphinus.     Torphinus's  bravery,  magnificence, 
generofity,  and  hofpitality,  endeared  him  to  the  inha- 
bitants ;  and  he  ruled  without  controul  for  many  years, 
till  Ronald,  a  grandfon  of  Sigurdis,  who  had  lived 
in  Norway,  and  who  was  elleerried  the  rightful  heir  ot 
the  earldom  of  Orkney,  made  a  fuccefsful  defcent  up- 
on it.     Torphinus  wiflied  to  give  him  battle  ;  and  in 
a  fea  fight,  with  the  alFiftance  of  fome  Ihip?  from  Ar- 
uinus,  a  man  who  had  filled  fome  of  the  firft  places  in 
Norway,  he  totally  defeated  him.     By  courting  the 
friendlhip  of  that  court,  his  dominions  remained  quiet 
for  the  greater  part  of  his  life  ;  the  latter  part  of  which 
was  no  iefs  eminent  for  eftablilliing  falutary  laws,  and 
encouraging   the  arts  of  induftry,    than  the  former 
had  been  diiUnguiflied  for  military  fame  and  fuccefs  in 
the  exploits  of  war.      He  lived  to  an  advanced  age, 
until  after  Malcolm  III.  had  afcended  the  throne  of 
Scotland.     Torphinus  had  built  a  fumptuous  church 
ia   Byrfa,  where  the  firft  bifliops  of  Orkney  refidcd. 
In  the  decline  of  life  he  retired  to  that  ifland,  and, 
finifliing  his  days  with  exemplary  piety,  was  with  much 
folemnity  interred  in  the  temple  which  he  had  railed. 
His  country  long  lamented  tlie  lofs  of  fo  celebrated  a 
ruler,  who  had  eftabliilied  fecurity  in  it,  through  the 
influence  of  his  laws,  and  had  taught  it  to  enjoy  the 
arts  and  bleffings  of  peace.     He  left  two  fons,  Paul 
and    El  land,  who  through  the  whole  of  their   lives 
amicably  iliared  both  in  the  honours  and  adminiftra- 
tion  of  their  father's  extenflve  domain.     During  this 
period,  the  northern  counties  are  faid  to  liave  arrived 
at  a  very  fuperior  degree  of  cultivation  and  improve- 
ment, which  became  equally  confpicuous  in  the  rich- 
nefs  of  their  lands,  and  in  the  mildnefs  of  their  difpo- 
litions.      Their  fons,  however,   did  not  both  inherit 
their  father's  virtues.     Magnus,  the  fon  of  Erland, 
was  pious  and  peaceable  ;  a  great  promoter  of  reli- 
gion, and  anxious  in  patronifing  the  Romifh  miffiona- 
ries,  and  in  prctcifling  the  eftabliftiments  of  Chriftia- 
nity  :    but  Hacon,  the  heir  of  Paul,  was  vehement, 
wild,  and  impatient  of  reftraint.     He  faw  how  Mag- 
nus was  revered,  and  envy  drove  him  to  revenge  ;  tor, 
by  the  moft  deliberate  and  deceitful  villainy,  he  got 
Magnus  into  his  power,  and  murdered  him  without 
mercy    The  latter  ptrt  of  his  lite  was  fpent  in  penance, 
and  in  improving  his  dominions. 

Magnus's  fingular  piety,  and  the  manner  of  his  un- 
fortunate death,  were  fo  well  reprefented  at  the  court 
of  Rome,  that  he  was  canonized.  Hacon  lc!t  two 
fons,  Paul  the  Silen':,  and  Harold  the  Orator.  Calth- 
n!-fs  came  to  Harold,  and  the  Orkneys  were  governed 
by  Paul. 

Ronald,  a  defcendant  of  St  Magnus,  an  elegant 
and  accompliftied  youth,  appeared  at  the  court  of 
Norway,  and  was  fupported  in  a  claim  upon  the  Ork- 
neys, as  the  heir  of  the  canoiii,ted  martyr.     He  fent 


mefTengers  to  P.iul,  and  offered  to  fhare  the  govern-   Orkn^j-. 
ment  with  him  ;  but  this  propofal  was  refufed,  and         -j—^ 
the  ambafladors  were    treated  with  great  contempt. 
They,  however,  found  perfons  of  power  difpofed  to 
fecond  their  mafter's  views ;  who  foon  after  their  re- 
turn fet  out,  and  vowed,  if  he  fucceeded,  to  build  a 
magnificent  church,  and  to  dedicate  it  to  St  Magnus. 
All  feemed  fatisfied  with  the  enteiprife  ;  and,  full  of 
hope,  the  lleet  fet  fail.     Paul  in  the  mean  time  put 
himfelf  in  a  ftate  of  defence.      By   very  artful  ma- 
noeuvres, however,  Ronald  obtained  his  purpofe,  and 
willingly  fliared  his  fiivereignty  with  Harold,  the  le- 
gal heir  of  Paul.     They  lived  amicably  together;  and 
on  the  alfafllnation  of  Ronald,  which  was  accomplifh- 
ed  by  a  proud  chieftain,  who  thought  himfelfinfulted, 
he  was  burled  with  great  pomp.     Harold  now  fully 
poffelfed  the  luirivallcd  fovereignty  of  the  north,  and 
lived  long  to  enjoy  it.     We  find  that  in  1 196  he  was 
able  to  bring  yoGO  men  to  the  field,  and  a  body  of  ca- 
valry, againft  the  army  of  Willlar'i  king  of  Scotland, 
but  was  immediately  defeated.     In  the  next  year,  the 
Caithnefians  rebellsd  again,  headed  by  one  Roderick, 
and  Torphinus,  fon  to  Harold.     The  king  met  and 
defeated  them  near  Invernefs.     Roderick  was  flain  ; 
and  William,  feizing  on  Harold  in  the  extremity  of 
Caithnef';,  detained    him  till  Torphinus   furrendered 
himfelf  as  an  Iioftage  ;  but  on  feme  new  trcafons  of  the 
father,  the  king,  according  to  the  barbarity  of  the  times, 
caufed  the  eyes  of  the  unliappy  youth  to  be  put  out ; 
and  had  him  emafcuhited,  of  which  he  foon  perilhed 
in  prifon.     Harold  died  in  the  73d  year  of  his  age; 
and  with  him  ended,  in  its  earls,  the  independent  fo- 
vereignty of  the  north  of  Scotland.     The  Norwegians 
feem  to  have  been  in  poflefilon  of  thefe  illes  as  late  as 
1266  ;  for  then  Magnus  IV.   king  of  Norway,  being 
worfted  in  war  with  the  Scots,  yielded  them  to  Alex- 
ander III.  king  of  Scotland  by  treaty,  and  Haquin 
king  of  Norway  confirmed  the  pofTeilion  of  them  to 
king  Robert  Bruce  in  ihe  year  13 12.     Laftl'-,  in  1464, 
Chriftian  I.  king  of  Norway  and  Denmark,  when  he 
gave  his  daughter  in  marriage  to  James  III.  king  of 
Scotland,  tr.msferred  all  his  right  to  them  to  his  ibn- 
inlaw  and  his  fuccelfors ;  to  make  which  more  binding 
the  Pope's  confirmation  wa;  obtained.     We  are  told 
by  fome  that  Magnus  fold  them  to  Alexander  for  the 
fum  of  4000  merks  Sterling,  and  a  yearly  acknow. 
ledgment  of  100  merks. 

They  are  about  30  in  number  ;  but  many  of  them 
are  uninhabited,  the  greater  part  being  fmall,  and 
producing  only  pafturage  for  cattle.  The  principal 
iflands  are  denominated  by  the  names  of  Mahilatuly 
South  Ronaldjla,  S':vin?ia,  Fiotio,  CopwJJpa,  SlruUn^ 
Jloa,  S/ronfa,  Sanda,  Sec.  the  terminations  in  a,  or  ha, 
being  generally  given  in  the  Teutonic  to  fiich  places 
as  are  furrounded  by  water.  The  currents  and  tides 
flowing  between  the  iflands  are  extremely  rapid  and 
dangerous.  Near  an  ifland  called  Szi'i/wa  are  two 
great  whirlpools,  called  the  wc-I/s  of  Swiwia,  which 
are  counted  dangerous  by  mariners,  efpecially  in  a 
calm.  When  failors  find  themfelves  fucked  into  the 
vortex,  it  is  faid  they  throw  out  a  barrel,  or  fome 
bulky  fubftance,  which  fmooths  the  water  till  it  is 
fucked  down  and  tLrown  up  at  a  confiderable  dillance, 
during  which  time  the  ihip  paffes  over  in  f.ifety. 
But  when  there  is  a  breeze  of  wind,  thefe  whirlpools 

may 
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"Orkntty.    may  be  crofTeJ  without  any  danqcr.     The  largcll  ot 
''         thcfe   iflands   is  called    Pomona,  in  length   33,  and  in 
breadth  9  miles,  containing  9  paiifli-churches,  anii  4 
excellent  harbours. 

The  air  of  thcl'e  illands  is  moifl,  on  account  of  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  fea  ;  and  frofl  and  fuow  do  not 
continue  long.  In  fome  places  the  foil  is  bare  and 
mountainous,  and  in  others  ikndy  and  barren ;  how- 
ever, many  of  the  illands  produce  large  crops  of  barley 
and  oats,  but  no  wheat  or  other  grain  excepting  what 
is  incloied  in  gardens.  Thcfe,  when  duly  cultivated, 
produce  all  kinds  of  kitclien  herbs  and  roots,  bring- 
ing even  fruit-trees  to  maturity  ;  but  out  of  them,  in 
the  open  country,  there  is  fcarce  a  tree  or  ihrub  to 
be  fecn,  except  juniper,  wild  myrtle,  heath,  and  the 
cyur-hodon  :  yet  this  deficiency  cannot  be  imputed  to 
file  poverty  of  the  foil,  or  the  nature  of  the  climate  ; 
for  the  minks  of  laige  oaks  are  frequently  dug  up  in 
the  marflies.  This  is  likewife  the  cafe  in  the  molt 
barren  parts  of  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  where  not 
a  ftirub  is  to  be  fecn  above  the  furface  of  the  earth  : 
nay,  the  inhabitants  frequently  find,  deep  in  the  earth, 
the  roots  of  large  trees,  evidently  exhibiting  marks  of 
the  ax  by  v.'hich  they  were  felled  ;  fo  that  thefe  nor- 
thern parts  mull  have  undergone  fome  flrange  revolu- 
tions. Tl;c  Orkneys  produce  great  variety  of  herbs 
and  berries,  grafs  and  corn,  which  lall  is  exported  as 
far  as  Edinburgh.  In  fome  of  the  iflands,  the  natives 
have  difcovered  mines  of  tin,  lead,  and  Idver,  though 
none  of  them  are  wrought  to  any  advantage ;  in 
others,  we  find  abundance  of  marl,  grey  and  red 
flate,  quarries  of  freellone,  and  even  of  marble  and 
alabalter.  When  the  wind  rages  to  any  violence,  the 
fea  throws  in  plenty  of  timber,  torn  from  other  coun- 
tries ;  and,  not  unirequently,  the  people  find  large 
pieces  of  ambergreafe.  The  frtfti  water  in  thefe 
iflands  is  very  pure  and  limpid;  and,  though  there 
are  no  large  rivers  in  the  Orkneys,  the  ground  is  well 
watered  with  lakes  and  pleafant  rivulets,  that  not  only 
ferve  to  turn  their  mills,  but  alfo  abound  with  trout 
ftf  the  moif  delicate  flavour. 

Befides  the  abundance  of  little  horfes,  black  cattle, 
flieep,  fwine,  and  rabbits,  th;  inhabitants  of  the  Ork- 
neys rear  all  forts  of  domellic  animals  and  tame  poul- 
try. Their  heaths  and  commons  yield  plenty  of  red 
deer,  and  all  forts  of  game ;  partridges,  growfe, 
heath-cocks,  plover,  duck,  teal,  and  widgeon :  the 
fea-coaft  teems  with  feals  and  otters  ;  and  are  vifited 
by  whales,  cod,  ling,  tuik,  herrings,  and  all  manner 
cf  filli :  on  the  (hore  they  find  fpcrmaceti,  os  fepliT, 
and  a  great  variety  of  fliells  and  corallines,  with  a  mul- 
titude of  oyfters,  ren.rakably  large  mufcles,  crabs, 
and  cockles.  The  rocks  are  coveied  with  fea  fowl, 
wild  gecfe,  folan  geele,  barnacles,  eagles,  hawks, 
and  kites.  Witli  refped  to  the  barnacles,  or,  as  the 
natives  call  them,  the  chck  ^eefe,  they  are  faid  to  be 
found  in  fhells  Uic!;ing  by  the  bills  to  trees,  in  feveral 
iflands.  Martin  affirms  lie  hasfeen  them  in  this  fitua- 
tion,  but  could  not  perceive  them  alive  ;  and  indeed 
the  whole  account  of  their  generation  and  produftion, 
exlfibited  by  the  northern  naturalifts,  is  abfui-d  and 
unphilofeiphical.  The  Orkney  eagles  are  fo  flrong, 
that,  according  to  the  reports  cf  the  country,  they  have 
been  known  to  carry  away  young  children  in  their  ta- 
lons.    Certain  it  is,  tliey  make  fuch  havock  amonr' 


the  lambs,  that  he  who  kills  an  eagle  is  intltled  by  OiWncy. 
law  to  a  hen  Irom  every  houfe  in  the  paiilli  wliere  it  " 

was  killed.  The  king's  falconer  vifits  thefe  iflands 
every  year,  in  order  to  fetch  away  the  young  hawks 
and  falcons  from  their  nells  among  the  precipices  : 
he  enjoys  a  yearly  falary  of  twenty  pounds,  and  may 
claim  a  hen  or  a  dog  irom  every  houfe  in  the  coun- 
try, except  thofe  that  arc  exprefsly  exempted  from 
this  impofition. 

The  gentry  of  the  Orkneys  are  civilized,  polite, 
and  hofpitable;  and  live  like  ihofe  ol  Scotland,  fr  ;ni 
whom  they  are  chiefly  defcended.  They  live  C(/m- 
tortably,  are  remarkably  courteous  to  llrangers,  and 
drink  a  great  quantity  of  wine,  with  which  their 
cellars  are  generally  well  llored.  Indeed  the  Inhabi- 
tants of  the  Orkneys  may  be  now  jullly  deemed  a 
Scotch  colony.  They  fpeak  the  language,  profef* 
the  religion,  follow  the  fafliions,  and  are  fubjedl  to 
the  laws,  of  that  people.  They  are  frugal,  fagacious, 
circumfpci^,  religious,  and  hofpitable.  Their  mariners 
are  remarkably  bold,  active,  dexterous,  and  hardy. 
Many  furpriflng  inllances  of  longevity  occur  here,  as 
well  as  in  Shetland,  ot  perfons  living  to  the  age  of 
140.  The  Orkney  wenien  are  generally  handfome 
and  well  fliaped,  and  bring  forth  children  at  a  very 
advanced  age.  In  the  Orkneys,  fome  particular  lands 
are  held  by  a  tenure  called  Udal  Right,  from  Ulcius, 
or  Olaus,  king  oi  Norway,  who  farmed  the  lands, 
on  condition  of  receiving  one-third  of  the  produce; 
and  this  right  devolved  in  fuccefllon,  without  anr 
charter  granted  by  the  fovereign.  The  inhabitants 
of  Orkney,  inftead  ot  meafuring  their  corn,  weigh 
it  in  pifmores  or  pundlers.  Their  leaft  denomination 
is  a  mark,  confilling  of  iS  ounces,  and  24  marks 
make  a  lifpound,  which  is  a  Danifli  quantity.  The 
poorer  fort  of  people  in  the  Orkneys  appear  verr 
meanly  habited,  with  a  piece  of  feal  ikin  inllead  of 
{hoes  ;  aiid  living  chiefly  on  ftlt-fifh,  are  fubjecl  to 
the  fcurvy.  They  are  much  addifted  to  fuperllitious 
rites;  in  particular,  interpreting  dreams  and  omens, 
and  believing  in  the  force  of  idle  charms.  The  iflands 
of  Orkney,  we  have  already  obferved,  produce  very 
bold,  able,  and  hardy  mariners.  The  common  people, 
in  general,  are  inured  to  fatigue,  and  I'emaikably  ad- 
venturous, bath  in  filhing  durtng  rough  weather,  and 
in  climbing  the  rocks  tor  the  flefh,  eggs,  and  down 
offeaibwl.  Formerly,  while  they  were  expofed  to 
the  invafions  of  the  Norwegians,  or  weflern  iflanders, 
every  village  was  obliged  to  equip  a  large  boat  well 
manned;  and  all  the  fencible  men  appeared  in  arms, 
when  alarm  was  given  by  the  beacons  lighted 
on  the  tops  of  the  rocks  and  highell  mountahis. 
Thefe  beacons,  known  by  the  name  of  luard-h'dh, 
are  ftill  to  be  feen  in  every  ifland.  Their  corn  land 
they  indole  with  mud  or  ftone  walU,  to  preferve  it 
from  the  ravages  ot  their  flieep,  fwine,  and  cattle, 
which  wander  a'lout  at  random,  without  being  at- 
tended by  herdfmen  :  their  ordinary  manure,  efpe- 
cially  near  the  fea-coatl,  is  fea-weed,  which  they 
carefully  gather  and  divide  into  equal  portions.  Their 
flieep  are  marked  on  the  ears  and  nofe  ;  but  fo  wild, 
that  when  they  have  occafion  to  fliear  them  in  the 
month  of  May,  they  are  obliged  to  hunt  every  indi- 
vidual, with  dogs  trained  for  that  purpole.  Their 
manner  of  catching  fea-fowl  is  curious  and  particular. 
3  R  2  Under 
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UnJer  the  rock  where  thefe  fowls  build,  they  row    boat- 
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their  boat,  provided  with  a  krge  net,  to  the  upper 
corners  of  which  are  faftenedtwo  ropes,  lowered  down 
from  the  top  of  the  mountain  by  men  placed  in  that 
ftation.  Thefe  hoifting  up  ihe  net,  until  it  be  fpread 
oppofite  to  the  cliffs  in  which  the  fowls  are  fitting,  the 
boatmen  below  make  a  noife  with  a  rattle,  by  which 
tlie  fowls  being  frightened,  fly  forwards  into  the  bo- 
iiim  of  the  net,  in  which  they  are  immediately  en- 
clofed  and  lowered  down  into  the  boat;  others  prac- 
tife  the  method  ufed  in  Iceland  and  Norway,  and 
are  lowered  down  by  a  fingle  rope  from  the  fummit 
of  the  mountain  ;  this  is  the  conllant  way  of  robbing 
the  hawk's  nefl.  See  BiRD-catching.  In  thefe  ifl.mds  fome 
ftrange  effefls  are  produced  by  thunder  and  lightning. 
In  the  year  1680,  the  lightnmg  entered  a  cow-houfe, 
ill  ivhich  12  cows  flood  in  a  row,  and  killed  every  fe- 
cond  bcaft  as  Ihe  flood,  and  left  the  reft  untouched. 
The  diliempers  that  prevail  moftly  in  the  Orkneys  are 
agues,  confumptions,  fcurvy,  and  itch.  The  agues, 
which  abound  in  thi  fpring,  the  natives  cure  with 
a  diet  drink  of  bitters  and  antifcorbutics  infufed  in 
ale :  for  phthifical  complaints  they  ufe  the  plant 
arby,  and  the  caryophyllus  marinus  ijoiled  with  fweet 
milk. 

The  ifles  of  Orkney  and  Shetland  compofe  one 
ftewartry,  and  fend  one  member  to  the  Britifh  parlia- 
ment. The  right  of  fuperiority  to  the  Orkneys  was 
difmembered  from  the  crown  by  the  union  parliament, 
a".d  granted  for  a  certain  yearly  confideration  to  the 
earl  of  Morton,  by  Queen  Anne,  Avho  appointed  him 
hereditary  llewardand  jufliciary.  This  nobleman  pof- 
felfes  the  power  of  creating  certain  judges,  called  Lii- 
l;ip.  There  is  one  of  tliefe  eftablifhed  in  every  iiland 
and  parifh,  with  power  to  fuperintend  the  manners  of 
the  inhabitants,  to  hold  courts  and  determine  civil 
caufes,  according  to  the  laws  of  Scotland,  to  the  va- 
lue of  ten  pounds  Scots  money,  amounting  to  16  s. 
8  d  :  but  all  contefls  of  higher  import  are  referred  to 
the  decifion  of  the  fleward  or  his  deputy,  who  refides 
at  Kirkwall,  which  is  the  feat  of  juftice.  Subfer- 
vient  to  the  biilitfs  are  fix  or  feven  of  the  moft  repu- 
table and  intelligent  inhabitants,  who  overfeethe  con- 
duifl  of  their  fellows,  acting  as  conftables,  and  make 
report  of  all  enormities  to  the  bailiff;  who  caufes  the 
delinquent  to  te  apprehended  and  punifhed,  if  the 
crime  be  within  the  extent  of  his  judicial  power  ;  other- 
wife  he  tranfmits  him  to  Kirkwall,  where  he  is  tried 
by  the  fleward.  The  Protelfant  religion  prevails  in  the 
ifles  of  Orkney,  according  to  the  rites  and  difcipline 
of  the  kirk  ;  thefe,  and  the  ifles  of  Shetland,  conffitu- 
ting  one  prefbytery,  which  aflembles  at  Kirkwall.  The 
country  is  divided  into  18  parifhes,  containing  31 
churches,  and  above  100  chapels. 

The  trade  of  the  Orkneys  is  not  at  prefent  very 
conliderable,  though  it  might  be  extended  to  great 
advantage.  They  fupply  with  frefh  provifions,  for 
ready  money,  the  fliips  and  vefFels  that  touch  upon 
the  coalt  in  the  courfe  of  northern  voyages,  or  in  their 
palfage  from  the  Eaft  Indies,  when  they  go  north 
about  Ireland  r;Rd  Scotland,  in  time  of  war,  to  avoid 
the  privateers  of  the  enemy.  They  are  alfo  vilited  by 
thofe  engaged  in  the  herring-lifhery,  though  there  is 
r.ot  fuch  a  refort  on  this  acctount  to  tliefe  iflands  as  to 
the  iflis  of  Slietlaa  J.     Neverthdefs,  a  good  number  of 


from  the  weftern  parts  of  Scotland,  as  well  as  Oikney. 
from  Londonderry,  Belfafl,  and  other  parts  of  Ire-  "~—^'— ■ 
land,  tilli  for  herring  as  far  north  as  the  Leuze, 
and  fupply  the  Orkneys  with  tobacco,  wine,  bran- 
dy and  other  fpiritous  liqu<>rs,  cloths,  and  divers 
manufailures.  Thefe  they  exchange  for  fifh,  and  oil 
extradled  from  porpoifes,  feals,  and  other  fea-animals. 
The  people  of  Orkney  export  annually  great  numbers 
of  black  cattle,  fwine,  and  Iheep  ;  together  with  large 
quantities  of  corn,  butter,  tallow,  fait,  and  tlufFi  made 
in  the  country,  over  and  above  the  flilns  of  feah,  ot- 
ters, lambs,  and  rabbits,  down,  feathers,  wriiing- 
quills,  hams,  and  wool  ;  yet  all  thefe  articles  would, 
in  point  of  profit  fall  infinitely  Ihort  of  their  herring- 
fifhery,  were  it  profccuted  with  induftry,  economy, 
and  vigour.  As  there  are  no  merchants  in  the  Ork- 
neys at  prefent  who  export  filh  on  their  own  account, 
what  herrings  are  taken,  they  fell  to  th.-  Dutch  or 
Scotch  dealers  in  and  about  Invernefs.  Tliey  gene- 
rally fifli  for  herring  on  the  weft  fide  of  the  Orkneys ; 
and  are  therefore  more  remote  from  markets  than 
thofe  who  are  employed  in  the  fame  manner  on  the 
coail;  of  Shetland.  In  the  Orkney  iflands  they  fee  to 
read  at  midnight  in  June  and  July  ;  and  during  four 
of  the  fummer  months  they  have  frequent  communi- 
cations, both  for  bufinefs  and  curiofity,  with  each 
other,  and  with  the  continent:  the  reil  of  the  year, 
however,  ihey  are  almoft  inacceffible,  through  fogs, 
darknefs,  and  ftorms.  It  is  a  certain  faft,  that  a 
Scotch  fidiernian  was  imprifoned  in  May,  for  pub- 
lilhing  the  account  of  the  prince  and  princefs  of  Orange 
being  raifed  to  the  throne  of  England  the  precediiu; 
November  ;  and  he  would  probably  have  been  hanged, 
had  not  the  news  been  confirmed  by  the  arrival  of  a 
Ihip. 

We  may  reckon  among  the  curiofitles  of  the  Ork- 
neys, the  PhafeoU,  commonly  known  by  the  name  of 
Molucca  leans,  and  fometimes  they  are  called  OrLnev 
Leans.  They  are  a  fort  of  fruit  found  on  the  fhore  of 
the  Orkney  iflands,  being  throvv'n  on  them  by  ftorms  of 
wefterly  wind.  They  are  of  feveral  diftinift  fpecics, 
and  are  none  of  them  the  produce  of  thofe  iflands, 
nor  of  any  places  thereabout,  but  are  probably  of  A- 
merican  origin,  many  of  tnem  being  plainly  natives  of 
Jamaica,  and  other  iflands  of  the  Indies. 

I  hey  are  found  principaliy  on  thofe  coafts  which 
are  moil  expofed  to  the  waves  of  the  great  ocean, 
and  are  on  thefe  fo  plentiful,  that  they  might  be  ga- 
thered in  large  quantities,  if  of  any  value ;  but  the 
only  ufe  they  are  put  to,  is  the  making  of  fnuff-boxes 
out  of  them.  Sir  Robert  Sibbald,  and  Mr  Wallace, 
in  their  accounts  of  Scotland,  have  both  named  them 
Molucca  Beans.  Many  tlrange  tilhes  and  curious  fhells 
are  alfo  frequently  caft  up  by  the  ocean  ;  of  thefe  laft  a 
vaft  variety  are  preferved  for  adorning  the  cabinets  of 
modern  naturalills.  Sometimes  exotic  fowls  are  driven 
upon  the  Orkneys  by  tenipeftuous  weather:  fifh,  as  large 
as  whitings,  have  been  thrown  alhore  to  a  confiderable 
dillance  within  the  land.  At  Cantxk  head,  in  the 
ifland  Waes,  and  fome  other  places,  huge  tfones  aie 
often  heaved  up  by  the  violence  of  the  fea  and  wind, 
and  caft  over  high  rocks  upon  the  land.  A  fingle 
Laplander  has  been  feen  more  than  once  on  this  coall, 
in  his  flender  canoe,  covered  with  Ikins,  being  driveri 
hither  by  adverfe  winds  and  ftorms.     The  Orkneys 
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Orltncy.   are  not  altogether  deftitiitc  of  ancient  monuments  and 
^ —   cnriolkies  of  art.     In  Hoy  we  find  an  entire  flone, 
36  feet  long,   18  in  breadth,  and  9  in  thicknefs  ly- 
ing between  two  hilh,  and  known  by  the  name  of 
d'voarjic  Jlom.      It  is  hollowed  witiiin   by  the  tools  of 
a  m.Ubn,  the  marks  of  which  are  ftill  apparent.     The 
entrance  is  a  fquare  hole  about  two   feet  high,  with 
a  ftone,  by  way  of  door  flinding  before  it.     Willi- 
in  wc  find  a  b.-d  with  a  pillow  cut  out  of  the  ftone  ;  at 
the  other  end   is   a  couch  of  the  fame   kind  ;  and  in 
the    middle    a  hearth,  above  which    there  is  a  hole 
or  vent  for  the  exit  of  the   fmo!;e.     This  curiofity  is 
found   in  the  midft  of  a  defolate  heath,  and  is  ilip- 
pofed  to  have   been    the    refidence  of  a  hermit:    in 
the  very  neighbourhood  of  this  Ptone  there  is  a  very 
high  and  fteep  mountain,  called    the  ivarl  hill  of  Hoy, 
near    the  fummit  of  which  in  the  months  of  May, 
June,    and    July,    foraething  at  noon-day  is  tettw  to 
ihine  and  fp.iikle  with  a  remarkable  luftre,  fuppofed  by 
the    common  people  to  be  an  inchanted  carbuncle  : 
many  perfons  have  clambered  up  the  hill  in  queft  of  it, 
but  iouad  nothing.     Perhaps  this  fplendour  is  produ- 
ced by  the  reflexion  of   the  fun  on  a  fmall  ftream  of 
water  Aiding  over  the  face  of  a  fmooth  rock.      At 
Stennjs,    in    the  main  land,  there  is  a  caufeway  of 
ftones  over  a  loch  or  lake,  at  the  fouth  end  of  which 
we  obferve  a  circle  of  ftones  rifing  about  20  ieet  above 
ground,  each  being  fix  feet  in  breadth,  and  from  one 
to  two  feet  in  thicknefs  :   between  this  circle  and  the 
caufeway  two  ftones  of  the  fame  dimennons  ftand  by 
tliemfelves,    and    one    of   them  is  perforated  in  the 
middle.      At    the  dillance  of  half  a   mile  from  the 
other  end  of  the  caufeway  appears  a  larger  circle  ot 
the  fame  kind  of  ftones,  the  diameter  of  which  may 
amount  to  1  10  paces;  fome  of  thefe  Itones  are  fallen  ; 
and  to  the  eaft  and  weft  of  the  larger  circle  are  two  ar- 
tificial ereen  mounts.     Both   rounds  are  furrounded 
with  a  ditch  ;  and  one  cannot  view  them  without  ad- 
miration, confidering  the  art  that  muft  have  beennfed 
to  bring  fach  unwieldy  maftes  together  in  this  order. 
They  were  probably  temples  and  places  of  facrince 
ufed  in  times  of  pagan  fuperftition  ;  and  feem  to  bear 
a  great  affinity  v/ith  tlie  celebrated  monumeut  called 
Srofithiii^e,    on  Salifoury  Plain  in  England.      In  one 
of  the  mounts,  at  the  north  end  of  the  caufeway,  the 
natives  found  im\t  f.bulir,  or  clafps  of  filver,  formed 
into  a  circle,  ;ind  refembling  a  horfe-lhoe.     In  many 
different  places  of  the  Orkneys  we  find  rude  obelifks 
or  hngle  ftones  of  a  great  height,  fet  up  either  as  me- 
morials of  battles,  treaties,  or  the  deceafe  of  remark- 
able   perfnagcs.       In    Roufay,    between   two    high 
mountains,  there  is  a  place  which  the  natives  diftin- 
guifti  I'.y  the  appellation  of  the  ca>np  of  Jupilcr  Frlng  : 
but  the  meaning  of  this  name,  handed  down  by  tra- 
dition,  is  not  known.     At  the  weft  end  of  the  main 
land,  near  Skeal,  we  find  a  furprifing  caufeway,  above 
a  Quarter  of  a  mile  in  length,  on  the  fummit  of  high 
hills,  compofed  of  reddilh  ftones  of  different  magni- 
tudes impreffed  with  various  figures  both  on  the  up- 
per and  under  furface.     Some  gentlemen  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood have  carried  off  the  moll  beautiful  of  thefe 
(iones,  to  be  fet  in  th.eii  chimneys  by  way  of  ornament, 
like  the  painted  tiles  of  Holland.     This  country  pro- 
duces  many  fepulchres  of  different  nations.     In  the 
plains  or  links  of  Skeal,  tlie  f.mj  being  blown  away 


from  the  furface  of  the  ground,  feveral  fquare  cata- 
combs appear  built  of  ftonei  well  cemented  together, 
containing  fome  parcels  of  blacic  earth,  and  each  fe- 
cured  by  a  large  ftone  at  the  mouth.     tJepalchres  of 
the  fame  kind  arc  found  at  Ro.ifum  in  Stronfa  j  which 
is  likewifc  remarkable  for  a  difF.'rent  kind  of  monu- 
ment, confifting  of  one  entire  ftone  cylinder  hollow- 
ed, with  a  bottom  like  that  of  a  barrel,  and  a  round 
ftone  to  fill  up  the  entrance :  above,    the  ftone.  was 
iliarpened    into    an    edge;    wiihin  were  found  fome 
burned  bones  and  red  clay  ;  and  over  it  was  placed  a 
large    flat    ftone  for    the  prefervation  of  the  whole. 
Thefe  in  all  probability,  were  Roman  catacombs.     In 
Weftra  divers  Danifti  graves  have  been  difcovered  :  in 
one  of  thefe  appeared  the  fkekton  of  a  man,  with  a 
fword    on    one    fide  and  a  danifti  ax  on  tlie  ether. 
Some    have    been    found  buried  widi  d^gs,    combs, 
knives,  and  other  utenfils-.      In  many  places  of  the 
country  we  find  round  hillocks  or  barrows,  here  known 
by  ihe  name  of  Iro^/t,  fignifying  in  the  Teutonic  lan- 
guage,  bnrying-place,  fuppofed  to  have  been  the  ci- 
meteries  of  the  ancient  Saxons.     In  different  parts  of 
thefe  iflands  we  fee  the  remains  of  great  buildings, 
believed  to  have  been  fortreffes  erefled  by  the  Danes 
or  Norwegians  when  they  poifefted  the  country.     One 
of  thefe  in  the  iilc  of  Wyre,  called  the  cajie  ef  Cop' 
p/i-roiv,  fignifying  a  town  of  fecurity,  is  furrounded 
by    a    folic,    and    the    firft  floor  ftill  remains  above 
ground,  a    perfect  fquare  of  ftone  wall,   very  thick, 
ftrongly  built,  and  cemented  with  lime,  the  area  with- 
in not  exceeding  ten  feet  in  length.     Of  this  coppi. 
row  the  common  people  relate  many  idle  fables,     in 
t;ie  chapel  of  Clet,  in  t!ie  llle  of  Sanda,  there  is  a 
grave   19  feet  long,    in  which  was  found  part  c^i'  a 
man's  back  Ijone,  farger  than  that  of  a  horfe.     Hu- 
man bones,  of  nearly  the  fame  fize,  have  been  dug  up 
in  Weftra  ;  and  indeed  this  country  is  remarkable  for 
producing  men  of  a  gigantic  ftature.     Within  the  an- 
cient fabric  of  Lady   Kirk  in  South  Ronallhaw,  there 
is  a  itone  four  feet  long  and  two  feet  broad,  on  \vhicl» 
the  print  of  two  feet  are  engraven,  fuppofed  to  be  the 
place  where,  in  times  of  popery,  penitents  ftood  to 
do  public  pjnance.     The  cathedral  oi  Kirkwall,  the 
capital  of  the  Orkneys,   is  a  fine  Gothic  buildiBe,  de- 
dicated to  Si  Magnus,  bat  now  convert-d  into  a  parifh 
church.   Its  rcof  is  fupported  by  14  pillars  on  each  fide} 
and  its  fteepie  in  which  there  is  a  good  ring  of  bells,  by 
four  large  pillars.     The  three  gates  of  the  church  are 
chequered  v.'ith  red  and  white  poliihed  ftones,  emboifed 
and  elegantly  flowered. 

Campbell,  in  his  Political  Survey,  fuggefts  two  im- 
provements in  the  Orkneys  :  i.  The  erefting  an  uni- 
verfity  ;  of  v^hich  he  recapitulates  the  probable  advan- 
tiiges,  arifing  from  their  centrical  fituation :  And, 
2.  Allowing  the  Eaft  India  company  to  ered  a  fpaci- 
ous  magazine  in  one  of  thefe  iflands ;  where  alfo  a 
coUeftor,  and  a  fuflicient  number  of  king's  officers, 
fliould  refide,  to  receive  the  duties  of  fiich  Eaft  India 
commodities  as  might  be  taken  off  by  Britifh  fubjecls. 
Tliefe  he  propofes  for  the  Orkneys  in  particular,  and 
in  addition  to  improvements  propofed  for  the  who'e 
iflands  in  general.  We  are  told  that  the  Orkneys  con- 
tain 30,000  inhabitants,  and  are  equal  in  extjnt  to  the 
county  of  Huntingdon. 

ORLE,  Orlet,    or  Orh,    in  arcl;itsaure,  a  fillet 

under 
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under  the  ovolo,  or  qiuirtcr  round  of  a  capital.  When 
it  is  at  the  tnp  or  b<Jitom  of  a  fliaft,  it  is  called  citic- 
turi.  Palladio  ufcs  the  word  orlo  for  the  pleaith  of  tlie 
bafis  of  the  columns. 

Orle,  in  heraldry.     See  Heraldry,  p.  454. 

ORLEANOIS,  a  province  of  France,  including 
the  J'everal  dillriils  of  Orleanois-Proper,  Beauce-Pio- 
per,  or  Chartrain,  Duriolb,  Vendonmis,  Blafois,  the 
greateft  part  ot  Gatinois,  and  Perche-Gotiet.  The 
principal  rivers  of  it  are  the  Loire,  the  Loiret,  ihe 
Cher,  the  Laconie,  the  Aigle,  the  Hyere,  the  Yonne, 
and  the  Eyre.  Tliere  are  alfo  fonie  remarl<able  ca- 
nals, particularly  thofe  of  Briare  and  Orleans.  The 
river  Loire,  and  the  canals  drawn  from  thence,  great- 
ly facilitate  and  promote  the  inland  trade  ot  the  iiing- 
dom,  and  particularly  of  ihij  government,  which  lies 
entirely  within  the  jurifdi^tion  of  the  parliament  of 
Paris;  and  bcfides  the  chief  governor,  has  feveral  fub- 
ordiriate  ones. 

Orleanois,  in  I^atin  Aurelw.ninfis  Ager,  is  bounded 
on  the  fouth  by  Solognc,  on  the  north  by  Upper- 
Beauce,  on  the  eall  by  Gatinois,  and  on  the  we(t  by 
Uunois  and  Vendomois.  Tlie  Loire  divides  it  into 
Upper  and  Lower;  the  former  lying  to  the  noith,  and 
the  latter  to  the  fouth  of  that  river.  It  yields  plenty 
of  grain,  wine,  wood,  and  iruit,  and  abounds  in  cattle, 
game,  and  filh. 

ORLEANS,  the  capital  of  the  government  of 
Orleanois.  It  was  anciently  called  Geiiabum,  or  Ccna- 
Itini;  and  afterwards  denominated  Axirel'ta,  Aure!i,c, 
and  Aurcluinum,  by  the  emperor  Aurelian,  who  confi- 
derably  enlarged  it.  In  Julius  Cx'ar's  time  it  was 
llie  capital  of  the  Carnutes.  It  (lands  about  20  leagues 
fouth  of  Paris,  on  the  northern  bank  of  the  Loire  ; 
acrofs  which  Mr  Wraxall  fays  there  is  an  elegant 
bridge  of  nine  arches,  the  entrance  by  wiiich  is  ex- 
ceedingly noble  and  llriking,  the  ftreet  which  leads 
from  it  being  compofed  of  mull:  elegant  modern  build- 
ings. In  general,  however,  excepting  this  Iheet  it  is 
very  meanly  built;  the  ftreets  are  narrow,  and  the 
inhabitants  in  general  poor.  It  is  furrounded  with 
vails,  and  fortified  wiih  40  towers.  Ti.e  ftreets  al- 
nioft  all  terminate  at  the  quay  for  the  convenience  of 
trade.  It  is  a  place  of  confiderable  magnitude ;  and 
before  the  revolution  had  feveral  inferior  courts  of 
juftice,  and  an  univerilty  ot  no  great  repute.  It  was 
i-iifo  a  billiop's  fee  ;  and  the  cathedral  is  a  moft  fuperb 
Gothic  llruJlure,  and  had  the  fineft  llceple  in  France 
till  it  was  damaged  in  the  time  of  ttie  civil  wars.  Tliere 
>ere  22  paiillies  in  it,  and  a  great  number  of  churches, 
fome  of  which  were  collegiate,  and  religious  houfes. 
There  is  alfo  a  public  waik,  planted  with  feveral  rows 
ot  trees ;  and  there  ufed  to  be  fome  fugar  bakers ;  a 
manufaiftare  of  Itockings  and  iheep  fkins ;  a  feminary 
in  which  divinity  was  taught ;  a  great  trade  in  bran- 
dy, wine,  fpices,  and  feveral  manufaflures,  which, 
with  many  other  commodities,  ufed  to  be  conveyed  to 
Paris  by  means  of  the  Loire,  and  the  canal  which  takes 
its  name  from  the  city.  The  canal  begins  about  two 
miles  above  tiie  city;  is  near  18  leagues  in  length;  and 
terminates  on  the  Loing,  which  falls  into  the  Seine. 
The  environs  of  Orleans,  more  efpecially  in  the  pro- 
v'nce  of  Sologne,  to  the  fouth  of  the  Loire,  are  very 
agreeable.  It  is  in  general  a  level  country,  covered 
VMth  corn  and  vines.     To  the  north  of  the  city  is  a 
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forcft,  the  largeft  in  the  whole  kingdom.  Before  the 
revolution  it  belonged  to  the  duke  of  Orleans ;  lo 
whom  the  timber  tclled  in  it,  one  year  with  another, 
brought  about  100,000  livres.  Ever  fince  the  year 
1 344  this  city  has  been  a  dukedom  and  peerage,  and 
ufually  an  appendage  of  fome  prince  of  the  blood. 
1'he  late  duke,  who  took  the  name  of  E'^aUle  and  who 
has  fince  been  executed,  feems  to  have  been  one  of  the 
moll  dcteftable  monfters  which  ever  difgraced  huma- 
nity. Louis  XIV.  gave  tlie  dukedom  to  his  own  l)io- 
thcr  Philip,  who  began  and  tinillied  the  canal ;  which, 
by  the  duties  paid  by  veifels  going  up  and  down,  brought 
in,  one  year  with  another,  150,000  livres.  The  bilhop 
was  iuti'ragan  to  the  archbiihop  of  Pari',  and  had  a  re- 
venueof  24,000  livres, out  of  wliichhis  tax  to  Romewas 
20CO  florins.  A  new  bifhop  it  is  faid,  on  the  fine  day 
of  his  entering,  had  the  privilege  of  releafmg  all  the  pri- 
foners  in  it,  except  thoie  committed  for  treafon.  In 
the  ftreet  leading  from  the  bridge  lUndi  the  celebrated 
monument  where  diaries  VII.  and  Joan  of  Arc  the 
Maid  oi  Orleans,  are  reprefenled  on  their  knees  before 
the  body  of  our  Saviour,  who  lies  extended  on  the  lap 
ot  the  Virgin.  It  was  ereifled  by  order  of  that  mo- 
n;\rch  In  145S,  to  perpetuate  his  vliflories  over  the 
Englilh,  and  their  expulfion  from  his  domini'  ns.  All 
the  figures  are  in  iron.  The  king  appears  bareheaded, 
and  by  h  m  lies  his  helmet  iunnounted  with  a  crown. 
Oppofite  to  him  is  the  Maid  her, elf,  in  the  fame  atti- 
tude of  grateful  devotion  to  Heaven.  It  is  a  moft 
precious  and  invaluable  hiftorical  monument. 

"  In  the  Hotel  de  Ville  (lays  Wraxall)  is  a  portrait 
of  the  fame  immortal  woman,  which  I  fludied  lung  and 
attentively.  '\  hough  it  was  not  done  till  1581,  which 
was  near  130  years  alter  her  deceafe,  it  is  yet  the 
oldeft  and  belt  picture  of  her  now  exifting.  The 
painter  feems  undoubtedly  to  have  drawn  a  flattering 
refemblance  ot  hei,  and  to  have  given  his  heroine 
imaginary  charms.  Her  face,  though  long,  is  of  ex- 
ceeding beauty,  heightened  by  an  expreffion  of  intel- 
ligence and  grandeur  rarely  united.  Her  hair  falls 
loofcly  down  her  back,  and  ihe  wears  on  her  head  a 
fort  ot  bonnet  enriched  with  pearh,  and  Ihaded  with 
white  plumes,  tied  under  her  chin  with  a  ftring. 
About  her  neck  is  a  little  collar,  and  lower  down,  up- 
on her  bofom,  a  necklace  compofed  of  fmall  links. 
Her  diefs,  which  is  that  of  a  woman,  I  find  it  difficult 
exaftly  to  defcribe.  It  fits  clt  fe  to  the  body,  and  is 
cut  or  iLlhed  at  the  arms  and  eibows.  Round  her 
waift  is  an  embroidered  girdle,  and  in  her  light  hand 
flie  holds  the  fword  with  wh;ch  ihc  expelled  the  ene- 
mies of  her  fovereign  and  her  country.  I  am  not 
furprifed  at  the  animated  and  er.thufiaftic  attachment 
which  the  French  Itill  cherilh  for  her  memory.  The 
critical  and  defjerate  emergency  in  which  ftie  appear- 
ed;  her  fex,  youth,  and  even  the  obfcurity  of  her 
birth;  the  vmparalleled  fucceis  which  crowned  her 
enterprize;  the  criu-l  and  deteftahle fentence  by  which 
fhe  was  put  to  death  ;  the  aT  ol  the  marvellous  fpread 
over  the  whole  narration,  increafed  and  ilrengthened 
by  that  veneration  which  time  affixes  to  every  great 
event — all  thefe  united  caufes  confpire  to  place  her 
above  mortality.  Rome  and  Atliens  would  undoubt- 
edly have  ranked  her  among  their  tutelary  deities, 
and  have  erefled  terrples  to  her  honour;  nor  can  I 
help  being  aniai^ed,  that  amidft  the  almoft:   infinite 
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numlicr  of  modern  faints  who  crou  J  and  difgrace  their    leys 
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churches,  no  altar  has  yet  been  deJicated  to  the  Maid 
of  Orleans."     See  France,  n°  loi. 

The  bridge  was  new  built  this  century,  and  opened 
in  1760;  and  the  French  eftectn  it  the  fined  in  the 
world.     E.  Long.  I.  59.  N.  Lat.  47.  54. 

Orleans  (Peter  Juilph),  a  French  Jefu'r,  wliom 
it  is  proper  to  mention,  becaufe  he  wrote  an  Hi/loire  dcs 
Revolutions  d'  yhightcrre,  was  born  at  Boiirges  in  1641 . 
He  tau3ht  the  belles  letters  for  fjme  time  in  his  fociety, 
but  afterwards  devoted  himfcll  to  the  writing  ofhif- 
tory.     Tliis  purfuit  he  continued  till  his  deatli,  which 
happened  in  1698.     He  wrote  alfo  A  Hiilory   of  the 
Revoluti  ns  ot  Spain;  A  Hiflory  of  two  eonquering 
Tartars,  Chunchi   and  Camhi  ;  The  Life  of  Father 
Coton,  &c.     His  Hiftoiy  of  the  Revolutions  in  Eng- 
land, under  the  Family  of  the  Stuarts,  from  the  Year 
1603  to  1690,  was  tranflated  into   Englifli,  and  pub- 
lilhed.it  London,   1711,  in  one  vol.  8vo  :  to  wliich  is 
prefixed  an  Introduflicn,  by  Laurence  Echard,  M.  A. 
who   fays,  that  "  the  great   varieties  and  wonderful 
changes  in  thefe  reigns  are  here  judicioufly  coniprlfed 
in  a  moderate  volume  v.-ith   no  lefs   perfpicuity   than 
ftriiftnefs  ;  and  with  a  beautilul  mixture   oflhortcha- 
raflers,  nice   reHeftions,  and   noble  fentences,  which 
render    the    whole    agreeable    and    inftruclive.     But 
while  the  reader  is  entertained  with  fo  much  ("kill  and 
finenefs,  we  ought  to  caution  him  with  relation  to  the 
education  and  religion  of  the  author;  for  though  he 
has  great  marks  of  a  generous  candour,  and  a  laudable 
deference  to  all  fuperiors ;  yet  he  is  to  be  confidered, 
in  all   places,  as  one  in  favour  with  the  French  king, 
and  not  only  a  true  papift,  but  a  completejefuit." 

ORI^OPE,  in  the  fea language,  the  uppermoft  fpace 
or  deck  In  a  great  ihip,  reaching  from  the  main  to  the 
mizen  malt.  In  three  deck  falps,  thefecond  and  lowcft 
decks  are  fometimes  called  orlop.s. 


before  tliey  were  ennobled.  Net  far  from  it  is 
Latham  Houfe  ;  to  wliich  belongs  a  large  e(tate,  and 
a  fine  park.  It  is  remarkable  only  becaufe  it  was  gal- 
lantly  defended  in  the  civil  wars  by  lady  Charlotte 
coiintefs  of  Derby,  who  held  it  to  the  lall  extremity 
againll  the  parliament  forces,  which  could  never  obli^^e 
Iier  to  capitulate.  She  held  out  glorionfly  till  Ihc  was 
relieved  by  Prince  Rupert.  It  was,  however,  ruined 
in  a  fecond  liege  ;  and  fold  by  the  lamily  to  the  late 
Sir  Thomas  Bootlc,  who  built  a  very  magnificent  lioufe 
upon  it. 

OllMUS,  a  fmall  ifland  of  Afia,  at  the  bottom  of 
the  gulph  of  the  fame  name,  at  the  entrance  of  the 
Gulph  of  Perfia.     It  is  about  two  leagues  from  the 
main  land,  and  about   fix  leagues  in  circuit.     They 
catch  excellent  oyftcrs  about  the  ifland  ;  and  it  yields 
plenty  of  fine  v.-hlte  fait  ;  alfo  a  kind  of  fliining  black 
fand,  which  is  ufed  for  dufting  writings,  and  is  tranf- 
portcd  in  confiderable  quantity  to  Euiope.     There  is 
neither  fweet  water  nor  grafs  upon  it,  the  foil  being 
of  a  fait  fidphureous  nature.       It  was  taken  by  the 
Portuguefe  in  1507,  who  fortified  it;   and  it  was  af- 
terwaids  frequented  by  a  vaft  number  of  merchants, 
who  >\'cre  extremely  rich.     In  1622  the  Perfians,  by 
the  alfiftance   of  the  Englilh,  conquered   this  place, 
and  demolifhed  the  houfes,  which  were  4000  in  num- 
ber, containing  40,000  inhabitants.     Some  time  after, 
the  Perfians  rebuilt  the  fort,  and  placed  a  garrifon  in 
it ;    but  they   could  never  bring  it  to  be  a  place  of 
trade  as  before  :  however,  it  is  the  key  of  the  Perfjan 
Gulph,  as  well  on  account  of  the  importance  of  the 
place,  as  the  commodioufnefs  of  the  harbour.     It  is 
now  almoft  deferted,  for  it  produces  nothing  but  fait, 
which  fometimes  is  two  inches  deep  upon  the  furface 
of  [he  earth.     E.  Long.  ^6.  25.  N.  Lat.  27.  20. 

ORNICUS  LAPIS,  a  name  given  by  f,>me  authors 
to  the  fipphire  of  the  ancients,  which  is  a  peculiar 


ORMOND,  the  northern  diviuon  of  the  county  of   fpecies  ot  the  lapis  lazuli,  in  v/hich  the  gold-coloured 
:_  .1  :  i-iv,T.,_.,i.__  ■_  T.  1      ,     T,       matter  is  n.  t  difpofed  in  veins,  but  in  feparate  fJDotF,  of 

the  form  of  a  ft.^r.  It  was  firft  called  ormifcus  andon'ww, 
by  corruption  from  aurinus,  "  golden ;"  and  thence 
came  at  length  the  word  oniiciis. 

ORNITHINE,  a  name  given  by  the  ancients  to  cer- 
tain winds,  which  ui'ually  blew  in  the  fpring,  at  the  time 
when  the  biids  of  paffage  came  over  to  them.  Pliny 
fays,  that  thefe  winds  blew  from  the  weft,  and  that  by 
fome  the  Etefian  winds  were  called  by  this  name. 
Others  fuppofe  that  they  blew  from  the  north,  or  north- 
weft. 

ORNITHOGALLUM,  Star  of  Bethlehem: 
A  genus  of  the  mcnogynia  order,  belonging  to  the 
hexandrla  clafs  c^f  plants  ;  and  in  the  natural  method 
ranking  under  the  loth  ordei,  Coronar'uv.  The  corol- 
la is  hexapetalous,  ereft,  perfifting,  and  patent  above 
the  middle  ;  the  filaments  alterdilated  at  the  bafe. 
There  are  feven  fpecies  ;  all  of  them  herbaceous  per- 
ennials, rifing  from  fix  inches  to  three  feet  high,  ha- 


Tlpperary,  in  the  province  of  Muntler  in  Ireland.  For 
a  longtime  it  gave  the  title  o^  earl,  and  afte  waids  of 
viarqiih  and  duke,  to  the  noble  fam.ily  of  Butkr,  de- 
fcended  from  a  fifter  of  Thomas  a  Becket  archbifiiop 
of  Canterbury  ;  till,  at  the  acceffion  of  Genrge  I.  the 
laft  duke  was  attainted  of  high  treafon,  and  died  abroad. 
In  that  part  of  the  country  the  family  had  great  pre- 
rogatives and  privileges  granted  by  Edward  III. 

ORMSIDE,  a  town  of  England,  near  Appleby,  in 
Weftmoreland,  with  a  church  and  parifli,  bu:  fmall.  A 
great  number  of  velfels  of  brafs,  fome  of  which  feemed 
to  have  been  gilt,  were  ddcovered  near  the  manor- 
boufe,  by  the  water  walhing  away  the  foil.  The 
manor-houfe  is  built  caftleways. 

ORMSKIRK,  in  Lancailiire,  in  England,  is  a 
handfome  town,  with  a  good  inland-ttade  By  the 
late  inland  navigation,  it  has  communication  with  the 
rivers  Merfey,  Dee,  Ribble,  Oufe,  Trent,  Darwent, 
Severn,  Humber,  Thames,  Avon,  &c.  which  naviga- 
tion, including  its  windings,  extends  above  500  miles, 
in  the  counties  of  Lincoln,  Nottingham,  York,  Lan- 
cafter,  AVeftmoreland,  Stafford,  Warwick,  Leicefter, 
Oxford,  Worcefter,  fee.  There  is  a  bituminous  eartli 
about  this  place,  from  which  oil  of  amber  is  extrafted, 
that  preferves  raw  fleOi,  and  ferves  the  poor  people  in- 
ftead  of  candles. 

There  is  nothing  remarkable  at  Ormflcirk,  but  the 
monuments  of  fome  of  the  ancient  family  of  the  Stan- 


ving  ftalks  terminated  with  long  fpikes  of  hexapeta- 
lous, ft.ir-lhaped,  white,  and  yellow  flowers.  Sk 
of  the  fpecies  are  very  hardy,  and  will  profper  in  any 
fituation  ;  but  one,  named  the  ca/fn/J,  a  native  of  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  requires  the  ailiftance  of  artifi- 
cial warmth  to  preferve  it  in  this  country.  They  are 
all  eafily  propagated  by  otf-fets  from  the  roots.  '  The 
bulbous  roots  of  all  the  fpecies  are  nutritious  and 
wholefjme. 
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Rnithology  is  a  fcience  which  treats  of  birds  ; 
delcribes  their  form,  external  and  internal;  and 
teaches  their  osconomy  and  tlieir  ui'es. 

A  bird  is  an  animal  covered  with  feathers ;  furnifli- 
ed  with  a  bill ;  having  two  wings,  and  only  two  legs  ; 
vith  the  faculty,  except  in  a  very  few  inftances,  ot  re- 
moving itfelf  from  place  to  place  through  the  air. — 
But  before  proceed'ng  to  analife  the  charadlerlltic 
parts  of  birds,  it  will  be  proper  to  premife  an  expla- 
nation of  the  terms  ufed  by  naturalifts  in  defcribing 
them.  t 


12.  Coverts  of  the  fail 

Uropy'j^ium. 

13.  Vent-fcall.tcis 

14.  The  tail.   Reprices 

15.  Scapular  feathers 

16.  Nucha 

17.  RoJlru7Ji  fubulalum 


1 8 .  Pes  amlulaiorius 

19.  Pes grajjcirhis 


EXPLANATION  of  fome  Technical  Terms  in  Or 
nithology  nfed  by  Pennant  and  Linn^us. 

Fig. 

1.  Cere.     Cera  The  naked  fkin  that  covers 

the  bafe  of  the  bill  in  the  hawk     20.  Pes fcanfor'nts 
kind. 

2.  Capyintm  A  word  nfed  by  Linnsus  to 
exprefs  the  ihort  feathers  on  the 

la 


forehead  juft  above  the  bill 
crows  thefe  fall  forwards  over 
the  noftrils. 

The  fpace  betw^een  the  bill 
and  the  eye,  generally  covered 
with  feathers  ;  but  in  feme  birds 
naked,  as  in  the  black  and  white 
grebe. 

The  fkin  that  furrounds  the 
eye,  which  is  generally  bare  ; 
particularly  in  the  heron  and 
parrot. 

A  bill  is  called  roflrum  emar- 
giiiatum  when  there  is  a  fmall 
notch  near  the  end  :  this  is  con- 
fpicuous  in  that  of  butcher-birds 
and  thrufties. 

I'ihrejja:  ped'tnalif,  ftifF  hairs 
that  grow  on  each  fidethemoutb, 
formed  like  a  double  comb,  to 
be  feen  in  the  goatfucker,  fly- 
catcher, &c. 

A  fmall  joint    rifing  at  the 
end  of  tlie  middle  part  of  the 
wing,  or  the  ciiliius  ;  on  whicli 
are  three  or  five  feathers. 
Lejfcr  coverts  tf  the     The  fmall  feathers  that  lie  in 
•wiri^s. 
TeSrkes  prima 


L 


4.   Qrlis.      Orlila 


5.  Emarginatum 


6.   Fibreffa 


Bajlard  ivin'r 


2  I .  Finned  foot.      Pes 

cobatus 
22.  Scolloped  foot.    Pes 

pinnalus 


Alula  f pi 


23.  Pes tryda^ylus  'jd 
curjorius 

24.  Pes  didiiSlylus 


25.  Semipalmitted.  Pes 
femipalmalus 

26.  U iigue pojlico fe0e 


27.   Digilis  4   omnibus 
palmatis 
Roftrttm  cult  rat  um 


28.  Un^uiculatum 


29.  Lingua  ciliata 

30.  Integra 

3  t.  Lumbricifonnis 


9.   Greater  coverts 


10. 


feveral  ro\^s  on  the  bones  of  the 

wings.     The  under  coverts  are     Pedes  compedes 

thofe  that  line  the  infide  of  the 

Winers. 

The  feathers  that  lie  imme- 
TeP.rices  fecunda  diately  over    the  quill  feathers 
and  fecondary  feathers. 

The    largeft  feathers  of  the 
vings,   or  tliofe  that  rife  from     33.  Lmarginata 
the  firft  bone. 

Thcfe  that  rife  frcm  the  fe- 
cor.d. 


^lill fathers 
Primores 

Sccoinlary  feathers 
Secur.darij: 


32.  Nares  Lineares 


Thofe  that  cover  tlie  bafe  of 
the  tail. 

Tiiofe  that  lie  from  the  vent 
to  tlie  tail.      Criffum  Linniei, 

That  rife  from  the  (houlders, 
and  cover  the  fides  of  the  back. 

The  hind  part  of  the  head. 

A  term  LinnsEus  ufes  for  a 
llraight  and  flender  bill. 

All  the  toes  divided  to  the 
bottom. 

The  outer  toe  more  or  lefi 
united  to  the  middle  one,  par- 
ticularly confpicuuus  in  the  feet 
of  the  kingsfilher. 

The  foot  of  the  woodpecker 
formedforclimbing.  Climbing 
feet. 

Such  as  thofe  of  the  grebes. 

The  webs  indented  in  the 
fides,  as  in  the  coots  and  fcol- 
loped-toed  fandpipers. 

Such  as  want  the  back  toe. 

In  which  the  foot  is  compo- 
fed  of  two  toes,  obfervcd  only 
in  theoftrich. 

When  the  webs  reach  only 
half  way  of  the  toes. 

When  thehind-claw  adheres 
to  the  leg  without  any  toe,  as 
in  the  petrels. 

All  the  lour  toes  conneifted 
by  webs,  as  in  the  corvorants. 

When  the  edges  of  the  bill 
are  very  fliarp,  fuch  as  in  that 
of  the  crow. 

A  bill  with  a  nail  at  the  end, 
as  in  thofe  of  the  goofeanders 
and  ducks. 

When  the  tongue  is  edged 
v'ith  fine  biillles,  as  in  ducks. 

When  plain  or  even. 

When  the  tongue  is  lone-, 
round  and  flender  like  a  worm, 
as  that  of  the  woodpecker. 

When  the  legs  are  placed  fo 
far  behind  as  to  make  the  bird 
walk  with  difficulty,  or  as  if  in 
fetters;  as  is  the  cafe  with  the 
auks,  grebes,  and  divers. 

When  the  noftrils  are  very 
narrow,  as  in  fea-gulls. 

With  a  rim  round  the  nof- 
tiilt,  as  in  the  ftare. 

Sr.CT. 
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Sect.  I.    Exterr.al  parts  of  Birds. 

A  Bird  may  be  divided  into  head,  body,  and  limbs. 
I.     H  E  A  D. 

1.  Bill  (rnjlrum),  is  a  li:ird  horny  fubftance,  con- 
fining of  an  upper  and  under  part,  extending  from  the 
head,  and  anlwering  to  the  mandibles  in  quadrupeds. 
Its  edges  generally  plain  and  iharp,  like  the  edge  of  a 
knife,  cultrakd,  as  are  the  bills  of  crows  ;  but  fome- 
t\mes  fsrm.'cd,  as  in  the  toucan  ;  or  j-ig^cd,  as  in  the 
gannet  and  fome  herons;  o\- pcalntited,  as  in  the  duck  ; 
or  diiilunlakd,  as  in  the  nicrganlers ;  but  always  de- 
llitute  of  real  teedi  immerfed  in  fockets. 

The  bafe  in  falcons  is  covered  with  a  naked  flun  or 
cere  (^cera);  in  fume  birds  with  a  carneous  appendage, 
as  the  turkey  ;  or  a  callous,  as  the  curallb. 

In  birds  of  prey,  the  bill  is  hooked  at  the  end,  and 
fit  for  tearing :  in  crows,  ftraight  and  ftrong  for  pick- 
ing: In  water-fowl,  either  long  and  pointed,  for  (Iri- 
king  ;  or  {lender  and  blunt,  for  fcarching  in  the  mire; 
or  flat  and  broad  for  gobbling.  Its  other  ufes  are  for 
building  nells  ;  feeding  the  young  ;  climbing,  as  in 
parrots ;  or,  laftly,  as  an  inftrument  of  defence  or  of- 
fence. 

2.  Nostrils,  {naves'),  the  nice  inftruments  of  dif- 
cerning  their  food,  are  placed  either  in  the  middle  of 
tlie  upper  mandible,  or  near  the  bafe,  or  at  the  bafe, 
as  in  parrots ;  or  behind  the  bafe,  as  in  toucans  and 
hornbills :  but  fome  birds,  as  the  gannet,  are  dellitute 
of  noftrils.  The  noftrils  are  generally  nuked  ;  but 
fometimes  covered  with  brilllcs  reflected  over  them,  as 
in  crows,  or  hid  in  the  feathers,  as  in  parrots,  &c. 

The  fore-part  of  the  head  is  called  xh^  front  {capi- 
Jlriim);  the  fummit  [v:rtex),  or  the  c/oiun.-  the  hind 
part,  with  the  next  joint  of  the  neck  {nucha),  the  rmpe: 
the  fpace  between  the  bill  and  the  eyes,  which  in  he- 
rons, grebes,  &c.  is  naked  {lora),  the Jbaps:  the  I'pace 
beneath  the  eyes  {gcn^r),  the  cheeks. 

3.  Orbits  {orl/ita),  the  eye-lids;  in  fome  birds 
naked,  in  others  covered  widi  (hort  foft  feathers. 

Birds  have  no  eye-brows  ;  but  the  grous  kind  have 
in  lieu  a  fcarlet  naked  fkin  above,  which  are  called _/7'- 
percil'ia;  the  fame  word  is  alfo  applied  to  any  line  of 
a  different  colour  that  palfes  from  die  bill  over  the 
eyes. 

4.  Ei\RS.  Birds  are  deftitute  of  auricles  or  exter- 
nal ears,  having  an  orifice  fur  admifllon  of  found;  open 
in  all  but  owls,  whofe  ears  are  furniihed  with  valves. 

5.  The  Chin,  die  fpace  between  the  parts  of  the 
lower  mandible  and  the  neck,  is  generally  covered  with 
feathers ;  but,  in  the  cock  and  fome  otliers,  has  car- 
neous appendages  called  "wattles  fpalearia);  in  others, 
is  naked,  and  furi.iflied  with  a  pouch,  capable  ot  great 
dilatation  (facculus),  as  in  the  pelican  and  corvorants. 

6.  Neck  {co'ltim),  the  part  that  conneifls  the  head 
to  the  bod/  is  longer  in  birds  than  in  any  other  animals; 
and  longer  in  fuch  as  have  long  legs  than  in  thofe  that 
have  lliort,  eidier  for  gathering  up  their  meat  from  the 
ground,  or  ftriking  tlicir  prey  in  the  water,  except  in 
web-foc  ted  fowl,  which  are,  by  reverfing  their  bodies, 
deftiiied  to  fearch  for  food  at  die  botcom  of  waters,  as 
fwans,  and  the  like.  Birds,  efpecially  thofe  that  have 
a  long  neck,  have  the  power  of  retraiSing,  bending,  or 
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ftretching  it  out,  in  order  to  change  tlieir  centre  of   Extrmal 
gravity  from  their  legs  to  ti:eir  wings. 

II.    BOD  y. 

1.  Confifts  of  the  Back  {dorfum),  which  i«  flat, 
ftraight,  and  inclines :  terminated  by  die 

2.  Rump  {uropy^ium),  iiirnillied  wiUi  two  gland', 
fecreting  a  fatlilh  liquor  from  an  orifice  each  has,  which 
the  birds  exprefs  with  their  bills  to  oil  or  anoint  the  dif- 
cnmpofcd  parts  of  their  fe,ithers.  Thcfe  glands  are  par- 
ticularly large  in  moll  web-footed  water-fowl ;  but  in 
the  grebes,  which  want  taiU,  they  are  fmaller. 

2.  Breast  (pe3us),  is  ridged  and  very  mufcular, 
defended  by  a  forked  bone  {daweuLi),  the  merry- 
thought. 

The  (hort  winged  birds,  fuch  as  grous,  &c.  have 
their  breafts  m''ft  flediy  or  mufcular ;  as  they  require 
greater  powers  iji  flying  than  the  long-winged  birds, 
fuch  as  gulls  and  lienns,  which  are  fpecifically  lighter 
and  h  ive  gre.iter  extent  of  fail. 

4.  Belly  (abdomen),  h  covered  with  a  (Irong  (kin, 
and  contains  the  entrails 

5.  The  Vent,  or  vent-feathers  {cnjfum),  which  lies 
between  the  thighs  and  the  tail.  The  anus  lies  hid  in 
thofe  feathers. 

III.     LIMB  S. 

I.  Wings,  {ah),  adapted  for  flight  in  all  birds 
except  the  dodo,  oftriches,  caifowary,  great  auk,  and 
the  pinguins,  whofe  wings  are  too  (hort  for  die  ufe  of 
flying  ;  but  in  the  dodo  and  oftrich,  when  extended, 
ferve  to  accelerate  their  motion  in  running;  and  in  the 
pinguins  perform  the  oince  of  fins,  in  fwiniming  or 
diving. 

The  wings  have  near  their  end  an  appendage  cover- 
ed with  four  or  five  feathers,  called  the  laflard  iving, 
{all!  twlha),  and  alula  fpiiria. 

The  lelfer  coverts  {te:lrices,)  are  the  feathers  which 
lie  in  the  bones  of  the  wings. 

The  greater  coverts  are  tliofe  which  lie  beneath  the 
former,  and  cover  the  quill-feathers  and  the  feconda- 
ries. 

'I'he  quill-feathers  (primorcs),  fpring  fiom  the  firft 
bones  {digiti  and  mctacarpi)  of  the  wings,  and  are  10 
in  number. 

Quill-feathers  are  broader  on  their  inner  than  exte- 
rior iides. 

The  fecondaries  (fecrmdaria),  are  dio.'e  that  rife 
from  the  fecond  part  {cubitus),  and  are  about  18  in 
number,  are  equally  broad  on  both  fic^es.  The  primary 
and  fieond.iry  wing-feathers  are  called  remiges. 

A  tuft  of  feadiers  placed  beyond  the  fecondaries 
near  the  jun(flion  of  the  wings  with  the  body.  This 
in  water-fowl  is  generally  longer  than  the  fecondaries, 
cuneiform,  and  may  not  unaptly  be  called  the  tirtia'.s. 

The  fcapulars  are  a  tuft  of  long  feathei-s  arifing  near 
the  junflion  of  the  wings  {Irachia)  with  the  body,  and 
lie  along  the  fides  of  the  back,  but  may  be  ealily  dif- 
linguillied,  and  raifed  widi  one's  finger. 

Tile  inner  coverts  are  thofe  that  clothe  tlie  under 
fide  of  the  wing. 

The  fiibaxiilary  are  peculiar  to  the  greater  Paradife. 

The  wings  of  fome  birds  are  inflrumeiits  of  offence. 

The  anhima  of  Marcgrave  has  two  (Irong  (pines  in  die 

front  of  each  W'ing.  A  fpecies  of  plover,  Edw.  tab.  47. 
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and  280.  Ii;is  a  fingle  one  in  each;  the  whole  tribe  of  generally  a  finull    web,    reaching  as  far  as  the  fiift 

jacana,  and  the  gambo,  or  fpur-winged  goofe  of  Mr  joint. 

Willoiighby,  the  fame.  The  toes  of  birds  that  fwim  are  either  plain,  as  in 

2.  The  Tail  is  the  direftor  or  rudder    of  birds  in  the  fingle  inftance  of  the  common  water-hen  or  galli 


tlieir  flight;  they  rife,  fink,  or  turn  by  its  me:ins;  for 
when  the  head  points  one  way,  the  t.iil  inclines  to  the 
other  fide  :  it  is,  befides,  an  equiliorium  or  countcr- 
poife  to  the  other  parts  ;  the  ufe  is  very  evident  in  the 
kite  and  fwallows. 

The  tail  confifts  of  ftrong  feathers  {rearhei),  10 
in  number,  as  in  the  woodpeckers,  See;  12  in  the 
liawk  tribe,  and  many  others;  in  the  gallinaceous,  the 
merganfers,  and  the  duch  kind,  of  more. 

It'^is  either  even  at  the  end,  as  in  mod  birds,  or  fork- 
ed, as  in  fwallows;  or  cunealed,  as  in  magpies.  Sec;  or 
rounded,  as  in  the  purple  jackdaw  of  Catefby.  The 
grebe  is  deftitute  of  a  tail,  the  rump  being  covered 
with  down  ;  and  that  of  die  caifowary  with  the  lea- 
thers of  the  back. 

Immediately  over  the  tail  are  certain  feathers  that 
fpring  from  the  lower  part  of  the  back,  and  are  called 
the  coverts  of  the  tail  [uropyginm.) 

3.  Thighs  ( femora ),;\.xe.  covered  entirely  with  fea- 
thers in  all  land-birds,  except  the  buftards  and  the 
oftriches;  the  lower  part  of  thofe  of  all  waders,  or 
cloven-footed  water-fowl,  are  naked;  that  of  all  web- 
bed-footed fowl  the  fame,  but  in  a  lefs  degree ;  in  ra- 
pacious birds,  are  very  mufcular. 

4.  LtGs  {crura);  thofe  of  rapacious  fowls  very 
ftrong,  furniihed  with  large  tendons,  and  fitted  for 
tearing  and  a  firm  gripe.  The  legs  of  fome  of  this 
genus  are  covered  with  feathers  down  to  the  toes,  fuch 


nule  ;  or  pinnated,  as  in  the  coots  and  grebes  ;  or  en- 
tirely webbed  or  palmated,  as  in  all  other  fwimmers. 

All  the  plover  tribe,  cr  eharadrii,  want  the  back- 
toe.  In  the  fwimmers  the  fame  want  prevails  among 
the  albatrolfes  and  auks.  No  waterfowl  perch,  except 
certain  herons,  the  corvorant  and  the  fliag. 

7.  Clav/s  (ungues).  Rapacious  birds  have  very 
ftrong,  hooked,  and  ftiarp  claws,  vultures  excepted. 
Thofe  of  all  land-birds  that  rooft  on  trees  liave  alfo 
hooked  claws,  to  enable  them  to  perch  in  fafety  while 
afieep. 

The  gallinaceous  tribe  have  broad  concave  claws  for 
fcraping  up  the  ground. 

Grebes  have  flat  nails  like  the  human. 

Among  water-fowl,  only  the  fkua,  Br.  Zool.  II. 
p.  529.  N°  243.  and  the  black-toed  gull,  Br.  Zool.  II. 
p.  532.  N°  244.  have  ftrong  hooked  or  aquiline  claws. 
All  land-birds  perch  on  trees,  except  the  ftruthious 
and  fome  of  the  gallinaceous  tribes.  Parrots  climb  ; 
woodpeckers  creep  up  the  bodies  and  boughs  of  trees; 
fwallows  cling. 

All  water-fowl  reft  on  the  ground,  except  certain 
herons,  and  one  fpecies  of  ibis,  the  fpoonbill,  one  or 
two  fpeeies  of  ducks  and  of  corvorants. 

IV.    FEATHERS. 

Feathers  are  defigned  for  two  ufes;  as  coverings 
from  the  inclemency  of  the  weather,  and  inftruments 


as  the  golden  eagle;  others  to  the  very  nails;  but  thofe  of  motion  through  the  air.  They  are  placed  in  fuch 
of  moft  other  birds  are  covered  with  fcales,  or  with  a  a  manner  as  to  fall  over  one  another  (tcgulatim),  fo  as 
ikin  divided  into  fegments,  or  continuous.  In  fome  of  to  permit  the  wet  to  run  off,  and  to  exclude  the  cold; 
the  pies,  and  in  all  the  palferine  tribe,  the  ikin  is  thin  an  J  thoie  on  the  body  are  placed  in  a  quincuncial  foi  m; 
and  membranous :  in  thole  of  web-iooted  water-fowl,  moft  apparent  in  the  thick-fkinned  water-towl,  parti- 
ftrong. 

The  legs  of  moft  birds  are  placed  near  the  centre  of 
gravity:  in  land-birds,  or  in  waders  that  want  the  back 
toe,  exaflly  fo ,  for  they  want  that  appendage  to  keep 
them  eredl.  Auks,  grebes,  divers,  and  pinguins,  have 
their  legs  placed  quite  behind,  fo  are  neceflitated  to 
fit  ereft  :  their  pace  is  uukward  and  difficult,  walking  one  fide,  naiTow  on  the  other ;  each  vane  confifts  of 
like  men  in  letters:  hence  Linnaus  ftyles  their  feet  a  multitude  of  thin  lamince,  ftiff,  and  of  the  nature  of 
pedes  cotupedes.  a  I'plit  quill.     Thefe  laminae  are  clofely  braced  toge- 

The  legs  of  all  cloven-footed  water-fowl  are  long,  ther  by  the  elegant  contrivance  of  a  multitude  of  fmall 
as  tliey  niuft  wade  in  fearch  of  food:  of  tiie  palmated,  briftles  ;  thofe  on  one  fide  hooked,  the  other  ftraight, 
fhort,  except  thofe  of  the  flamingo,  the  avolei,  and  the     which  lock  into  each  other,  and  keep  the  vanes  fmooth. 


cularly  in  the  divers. 

1 .  The  parts  of  a  feather  are,  the  ftiafts ;  corneous, 
ftrong,  light,  rounded,  and  hollow  at  the  lower  part ; 
at  the  upper,  convex  above,  concave  beneath,  and 
chiefly  compofed  of  a  pith. 

2.  On  each  fide  the  Ihafts  are  the  vanes,  broad  on 


courier. 

"  5.  Feet  (pedes),  in  all  land-birds  that  perch,  have 
a  large  back  toe :  moft  of  them  have  three  toes  forward, 
and  one  backward.  Woodpeckers,  parrots,  and  other 
bitds  that  climb  much,  have  two  forward,  two  back- 
waid  ;  but  parrots  have  the  power  of  bringing  one  of 
their  hind  toes  forward  while  they  are  feeding  them- 
felvcs.  Owls  have  alio  the  power  of  turning  one  of 
their  fore  toes  backward.  AH  the  toes  of  the  fvft 
turn  firwards,  which  is  peculiar  among  land-birds: 
the  trida<51ylous  woodpecker  is  alfo  anomalous,  having 
only  two  toes  forward,  one  backward  :  the  ollrich  is 
another  having  but  two  toes. 

6.  Tots  (digili).      The  toes  of  all  waders  are  di- 
vided ;  b;.t,  bstween  the  exterior  and  middle  toe,  is 


compact,  and  ftrong. 

The  vanes  near  the  bottom  of  the  fliafts  are  foft, 
unconnefted,  and  downy. 

3.  Feathers  are  of  three  kinds  :  (1.)  Such  as  com- 
pofe  inftruments  of  flight;  as  the  pen  feathers,  or  thofe 
■which  form  the  wings  and  tail,  and  have  a  large  ihaft. 
The  vanes  of  the  exterior  fide  bending  downward,  of 
the  interior  upward,  lying  dole  on  each  other,  fo  that 
when  fpread  not  a  feather  mi  lies  its  impulfe  on  the 
air.  The  component  parts  of  thefe  leathers  are  de- 
fcribed  before. 

(3.)  The  feathers  that  cover  the  body,  which  may 
be  properly  called  the  phi»iage,  have  little  fhaft,  and 
much  vane;  and  never  are  exerted  or  relaxed  iinlefs  in 
anger,  fright,  or  illnefs. 

(3) 
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riiglit.         {3.)  The  Down  (phms),  wlildi  is  difperfed  over 

V*—  V the  whole  body  amidft  the  plumage,  is  fhort,  foft,  uii- 

conneifled,  confifts  of  lanuginons  vanes,  and  is  intend- 
ed foi'  excluding  that  air  or  water  which  may  penetrate 
or  efcape  through  the  former.  This  is  particularly  ap- 
parent in  a(juaiic  birds,  and  remarkably  fo  in  the  an- 
ferine  tribe.  Tliere  are  exceptions  to  the  lorms  of 
feathers.  The  vanes  of  the  fubaxillary  feathers  of  the 
Paradiie  are  unconnefted,  and  the  kimincE  dillant, 
looking  like  hei-ring-bo»e.  Thofe  of  the  tail  of  the 
oltrich,  and  head  of  a  fpecies  of  curadb,  curled.  Thofe 
of  the  caifowary  confill  of  two  (hafts,  priling  from  a 
common  ftem  at  the  bottom :  as  do  at  the  approach 
of  winter  (-jfler  moulting)  thofe  of  the  ptarmigans  of 
arflic  countries.  The  feathers  of  the  pinguins,  par- 
ticularly thofe  of  the  wings,  confift  chiefty  of  thin  flat 
(hafts,  and  more  refemble  fcales  than  feathers  ;  thofe 
of  the  tail,  like  fplit  whale  bone. 

Sect.  II.     Flight  of  Birds. 

The  flight  of  birds  is  various  ;  for,  had  all  the  fame, 
none  couM  elude  that  of  rapacious  birds.  Thofe  which 
are  much  on  wing,  or  flit  from  place  to  pb.ce,  often 
owe  tiieir  prefervation  to  tliat  caufe  :  thofe  in  the  wa- 
ter, to  diving. 

Kites,  and  many  of  the  falcon  tribe,  glide  fmoothly 
through  the  air,  with  fcarce  any  apparent  motion  of 
the  wings. 

Moft  of  the  order  of  pies  fly  quick,  with  a  frequent 
repetition  of  the  motion  of  the  wings.  The  Paradife 
floats  on  the  air.  Woodpeckers  fly  aukwardly,  and  by 
jerks,  and  have  a  propenfity  to  fink  in  their  progrefs. 

The  gallinaceous  tribe,  in  general,  fly  very  (Irong 
and  fwiftly  ;  but  their  courfe  isfeldom  long,  by  reafon 
of  the  weight  of  their  bodies. 

The  columbine  race  is  of  fmgular  fwiftnefs  ;  witnefs 
the  flight  of  the  carrier-pigeon.  See  Carrier  Pi- 
geon. 

The  pafTerine  fly  with  a  quick  repetition  of  ftrokes  ; 
their  flight,  except  in  migration,  is  feldom  diftant. 

Among  them,  thefwallow  tribe  is  remarkably  agile, 
their  evolutions  fudden,  and  their  continuance  on  wing 
long. 

Nature  hath  denied  flight  to  the  ftruthious  ;  but 
flill,  in  running,  their  fhort  wings  are  of  ufe,  when 
ereft,  to  colkifl  the  wind,  and  like  fails  to  accelerate 
their  motion. 

Many  of  the  greater  cloven-footed  water-fowl,  or 
waders,  have  a  flow  and  flagging  flight ;  but  mofl:  of 
the  leffer  fly  fwiftly,  and  moft  of  them  with  extended 
legs,  to  compenfate  the  (hortnefs  of  their  tails.  Rails 
and  !»allinuks  fly  with  their  legs  hanging  down. 

Coots  and  grebes  with  difficulty  are  forced  from 
the  water  ;  but  when  they  riie,  fly  iViftly.  Grebes  and 
alfo  divers  fly  with  their  hind  parts  downwards,  by 
reafon  of  the  forwardnefs  of  their  wings. 

Web-footed  fowl  are  various  in  their  flight.  Several 
have  a  failing  or  flagging  wing,  fuch  as  gulls.  Fin- 
guins,  and  a  fmgle  auk,  are  denied  the  power  of  flight. 
Wild  geefe,  in  their  migrations,  do  not  fly  pell-mell, 
but  in  a  regular  fisure,  in  order  to  cut  the  air  with 
greater  eafe ;  for  exam.ple,  in  long  lines,  in  the  figure 
of  a  >  ,  or  fome  pointed  form  or  letter,  as  the  ancients 


report  that  the  cranes  afliimcd  in  their  annual  migra- 
tions, till  their  order  was  broken  by  ftorms. 

Strymona,^f  gelhhiin,  briima  pdlcnie,  rilinqtiun!, 
Poturx'  /.•,  Nile,  Gv.vv.s,  primo'jur  vo'ata 
Efflnguiit  -varios,  cafu  7li'mjlraiilc,fguras. 
Max  ubi  percujfil  tenfas  Notus  allior  alas, 
Conftifos  I  evil  re  immiJLc  ^Inmcrantur  in  orbes, 
Et  turbata perlt  clijperjls  litera* /f«;/;/. 

I.ucan.  Hh.  v.  /. 
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From  obfervation  it  appears,  that  the  flight  of  birds 
is  much  alllfted  by  their  being  endowed  with  the  pecu- 
liar faculty  of  enlarging  their  bulk  at  will  ;  and  from 
this  circumflance  the  animal  is  enabled  to  buoy  itfclf 
np  the  eafier  in  the  air,  its  fpecific  gravity  being  lef- 
fened  in  proportion  as  the  bulk  is  incrcafed. 

This  arifes  from  certain  air  veffels  communicating 
with  the  lungs,  and  difperfed  over  various  parts  of  the 
body,  even  to  the  bones  ;  whereby  the  bird,  by  filling 
or  emptying  thefe  velfels,  has  the  power  of  contraiSing 
or  dilating  itfelf  according  to  the  occafion  it  may 
have  for  the  change.  See  CoMPAH/iTiye  Analomy-, 
n*    121 — 123. 

Sect.   III.      Of  the  Nuptials.,  Nidificatlori,  and  E^gs  of 
Birds. 

I.  Most  birds  are  monogamous,  or  pair  ;  in  fpring 
fixing  on  a  mate,  and  keeping  conftant  till  the  cares 
of  incubation  and  educating  the  young  brood  is  pafl:. 
This  is  the  cafe,  as  far  as  we  know,  v/ith  all  tlie  birds 
of  the  firft,  fecond,  fourth,  and  fifth  orders. 

Birds  thatlofe  their  mates  early,  alfociate  with  others  ; 
and  birds  that  lofe  their  firft  eggs  will  pair  and  lay 
again.  The  male,  as  well  as  the  female,  of  feveral,join 
alternately  in  the  trouble  of  incubation,  and  always  in 
that  of  nutrition  ;  when  the  young  are  hatched,  both 
are  bufied  in  looking  out  for  and  bringing  food  to  the 
nettlings ;  and,  at  that  period,  the  mates  of  the  melo- 
dious tribes,  who,  before  were  perched  on  fome  fprig, 
and  by  their  warbling  alleviated  the  care  of  the  fe- 
males confined  to  the  neft,nowjinn  in  the  common  duty. 
Of  the  gallinaceous  tribe,  the  greatefl;  part  are  po- 
lygamous, at  le.ift  in  a  tame  fl;ate  ;  the  pheafant,  many 
of  the  grous,  the  patridges,  and  buftards,  are  mono- 
gamous ;  ef  the  grous,  the  cock  of  the  wood,  and  the 
black  game,  aflemble  the  females  during  the  feafon  of 
love,  by  their  cries, 

Et  venerem  incerlam  rapiujit. 

The  males  of  polygamous  birds  negledl  their  young  ; 
and  in  fome  cafes,  would  deftroy  them,  if  they  met 
with  them.  The  oeconomy  of  the  ftruthious  order,  in 
this  refpeft,  is  obfcure.  It  is  probable  that  the  birds 
which  compofe  it  are  polygamous,  like  the  common 
poultry,  for  they  lay  many  eggs  ;  the  dodo,  however, 
is  faid  to  lay  lj>ut  one. 

All  waders  or  chiven-footed  fowl  are  monogamous  ; 
and  all  with  pinnated  feet  are  alfo  monogamous,  ex- 
cept the  ruffs. 

The  fwimmers  or  web  footed  fowl  obferte  the  ftime 

order,  as  far  as  can  be  remaikcd  with  any  certainty  ; 

but   many   of  the  auks  alfemble  "i  the  rocks  in  fuch 

numbers,  and  each  individual  fo  contiguous,  that  it  is 
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determine  their  metlioJ  in  this  ar 


Sea.  III. 


not  pofllble    to 
tide. 

It  may  be  remarked,  that  tlie  affeaion  of  birds  to 
tl'.cir  young  is  very  violent  during  tlie  whole  time  of 
nutrition,  or  as  long  as  they  continue  in  a  hclplefs 
Hate;  but  as  foon  as  the  brood  cau  fly  and  lliii't  for 
itfelf,  the  parents  negleft,  and  even  drive  it  irom  their 
haunts,  the  affefiion  ceaiing  with  the  neceflity  of  it : 
but  during  thi-t  period, 

The  mothers  nurfc  it,  and  the  fires  defend. 
Tl-ie  young  dlfmifs'd.to  wander  earth,  or  air. 
There  ftops  the  inftina,  and  there  ends  the  cure  : 
The  link  diflblves;  each  feeks  u  frefh  embrace; 
Another  love  fucceeds,  another  race. 


vellous  inftinfl  implanted  in  them  for  tlic  prefer\'atiou 
of  their  young.     See  Oriolus. 

All  of  the  gallinaceous  and  ftruthious  orders  lay 
their  eggs  on  the  ground.  The  oRrich  is  the  only 
exception,  among  birds,  of  the  want  of  natural  af- 
feftion  :  "  Which  leaveth  her  eggs  in  the  earth,  and 
warmeth  them  in  the  dult,  and  forgetteth  that  the 
foot  may  crufh  them,  or  the  wild  bcafl  may  break 
them." 

The  columbine  race  makes  a  niofl  artlcfs  neft,  a  few 
(licks  laid  acrofs  may  fuffice. 

Moll  of  the  palierinc  order  build  their  nefts  in 
flirubscr  buflies,  and  fome  in  holes  of  walls  or  banks. 
Several  in  the  torrid  zone  arc  penfile  from  the  boughs 
of  high  trees  ;  that  of  the  taylor-bird,  a  wondrous  in- 


Niaifi. 

cation. 


2.  TheNEs-  of  a  bird  is  one  of  thofe  daily  miracles    fiance  *.     Some  of  this  order,  fuch  as  larks,  and  the  *  See  Mo- 
that  from  its  familiarity,  is  pafTcd  over  without  regard,    goatfucker,  on  the  ground.     Some   fvvallows  make  a  «a:<:illa,n» 
We  flare  with  wonder    at  things  that  rarely  happen,    curious   plafter-neft  beneath  the  roofs  ofhoufes;  and  •5- 
and  nee-leit  the  daily  operations  of  nature  that   ought    an  Indian  fpccles,  nefts   of  a  certain  glutinous  matter, 
firft  to^  excite  our    admiration  and  claim  our  atten-    which  are  collcifled  as  delicate  ingredients  for  foups  of 
j-jQjj^  Chinele  epicures.     See  the  article  .5;kd3  Nejis. 

Each  bird,  after  nuptials,  prepares  a  place  fuited  to         Moft  of  the  cloven-footed  water-fowl,  or  waders, 
its  fpecles,  for  the  depofiling  its  eg'ii^s  and  ilielterlng    lay  upon  the  ground.     Spoonbills  and  the  common 

■   '""  '"  heron   build   in    trees,  and  make  up  large  nefts  with 

flicks,  &c.     Storks  build   on  churches,  or  the  tops  of 
houfes. 

Coots  make  a  great  neft  near  the  water  fide. 
Grebes,   in  the  water,  a  floating  neft,  perhaps  ad- 


its httle  brood  :  different  genera,  and  different  fpccles, 
fet  about  the  taflc  in  a  manner  fuitable  to  their  feveral 
natures  ;  yet,  every  individual  of  the  fame  fpecies  col- 
lefts  the  very  fame  materials,  puts  them  together  in 
the  fame  form,  and  choofes  the  fame  fort  of  lltuation 
for  placing  this  temporary  habitation.  The  young 
bird  of  the  laft  year,  which  never  faw  the  building  ot 
a  neft,  direfted  by   a   heaven-taught  fagacity,  purfues 


heringto  fome  neighbouring  reeds 

Web  footed  fowl  breed  on  the  ground,  as  the  avo- 
fet,  terns,  fome  of  the  gulls,  merganfers,  and  ducks  : 
the  fame  plan  in  the  ftruflure  oflt,  and  felcfts  the  the  laft  pull  the  down  from  their  breafts,  to  make  a 
fame  materials  as  its  parent  did  before.  Birds  of  the  fofter  and  warmer  bed  for  their  young.  Auks 
fame  fpecies,  of  dlfierent  and  remote  countries,  do  the  and  guillemots  lay  their  eggs  on  the  naked  fhelvcs  of 
iame.  The  fwallows  of  Britain,  and  of  the  remoter  high  rocks  ;  plnguins,  in  holes  under  ground  :  among 
partscf  Germany,  obferve  the  fame  order  of  archltec-  the  pelicans,  that  which  gives  name  to  the  genus, 
ture ;  and  in  many  inftances  have  been  knowTi  to  re-  makes  its  neft  in  the  defart,  on  the  ground.  Shags, 
turn  to  the  fame  places  in  which  they  had  reared  their  fometimes  on  trees;  corvorants  and  gannets,  on  high 
voun^T  the  year  before.  rocks,  with    flicks,  dried  algx,  and   other  coarfe  ma- 

The  nefts  of  the  larger  rapacious  birds  are  rude,    terials. 
made  of  flicks  and  bents,  but  often  lined  with  fom.e-        3.  Rapacious  birds  '«  general,  lay  few  eggs  ;  eagles 
thing  foft ;  they  generally  build  in  high  rocks,  ruined    and  the  larger  kinds,  fewer  than  the  lelTer.     The  eggs 
towers,  and  in  dcfolate  places :  enemies  to  tlie  whole    of"  fialcons  and    owls   are   rounder  than  thofe  of  moft 
feathered  creation,  they  fceni  confcious  of  attacks,  and    other  birds ;  they  lay  more  than  fix. 
feek  folitude.     A  few  build   upon  the  ground.  The  order    of   pies    vary  greatly  in  the  number  of 

Shrikes,  allied  to  the  rapacious  birds,  build  their    their  eggs. 


Parrots  lay  only  tvro  or  three  whit;  eggs. 
Crows  lay   fix  eggs,  greenllh,  mottled  with  dufky. 
Cuckoos,  as  far  as  we  can  learn,  two. 
Woodpeckers,  wryneck,  and   kingsfiflier,  lay  esgs 
of  a    clear  white  and  femitranfparent  colour.     The 


nefts  in  bufhes,  with  mofs,  wool,  &c. 

The  order  of  pies  is  very  irregular  in  the  ftrufture 
of  their  nefts.  Parrots,  and  in  faft  all  birds  with  two 
toes  forward  and  two  backward,  lay  their  eggs  In  the 
hollows  of  trees.     And  moft  of  this  order  creep  along 

the  bodies  of  trees,  and  lodge  their  eggs  alfo  within    woodpeckers,  lay  fix,  the  others  more, 
them.  The  nuthatch  lays  often  in  the  year,  eight  at  a  tim 

Crows  build  in  trees:  among  them,  the  neft  of  the    white,  fpotted  with  brown, 
mao'pie,  compofed  of  rude  materials,   is  made  with        The  hoopoe  lays  but  two  cinerous  eggs 
much  art,  quite  covered  with  thorns,  and  only  a  hole 
left  for  admittance. 

The  nefts  of  the  orioles  are  contrived  with  wonder- 
ful fagacity,  nnd  are  hung  at  the  end  of  fome  bough, 
or  between  the  forks  of  extreme  branches.  In  Eu- 
rope, orJy  three  birds  have  penfile  nefts ;  the  common 


The  creeper  lays  a  great  number  of  eggs. 

The  honeyfucker,  the  leaft  and  moft  defencelefs  of 
birds,  lays  but  two  :  but  Providence  wifely  prevents 
the  extlniftion  of  the  genus,  by  a  fvviftnefs  of  flight 
that  eludes  every  piirfuit. 

The  gallinaceous   order,  the  moft  ufcful  of  any  to 


oriole,  tiie  parus  pendulinus  or  hang  neft  tltmoufe,  mankind,  lay  the  moft  eggs,  fiom  8  to  20.  Bemgna 
and  one  more.  But  in  the  torrid  zone,  where  the  circa  hoc  nalura,i}micua  vi  cfiulciitaaiumaliafterunda^e- 
birds  fear  the  fearch  of  the  gliding  ferpent  and  inqui-  neia%nt,\s  a  fine  nbfervatlon  of  Pliny.  With  excep- 
fitive  monkey,  the  inftances  are  very  frequent  5  a  mar-   tion   to    the    buftard,  a    bird    that   hangs   between 

the 
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Eggs.      the    gallinaceous    and   the    waders,    which  lay  only 

>^— —  two. 

The  columbine  order  lays  but  two  white  eggs ;  but 
the  domeilic  kind  breeding  alnioft  every  month,  fuji- 
ports  llie  remark  of  llic  Roman  naturalill. 

All  of"  the  pallerinc  order  lay  from  iour  to  fix  eggs; 
except  the  titmoufo  and  the  wren,  whicli  lay  15  or  18, 
*     and  the  goatfucker,  which  lays  only  two. 

The  ftruthious  order  difaf^rees  much  in  the  number 

o 

of  eggs  :  the  oilrich  laying  many,  as  far  as  50 ;  the 
dodo  but  one. 

The  cloven-footed  water-fowl,  or  waders,  lay,  in 
general,  four  eggs :  The  crane  and  the  Norfolk  plo- 
ver feldom  more  than  two.  All  th.ofe  of  the  fnipe  and 
plover  genus  are  of  a  dirty  white,  or  olive  fpotted 
■with  black,  and  fcarce  to  be  diftinguifhed  in  the  holes 
tliey  lay  in.  The  bird  called  the  Land  Rail  (an  am- 
biguous fpecies),  lays  from  15  to  20.  Of  birds  with 
pinnated  feet,  the  coot  lays  feven  or  eiglit  eggs,  and 
Ibmetimes  more.  Grebes,  from  four  to  eight,  and 
thofe  white. 

The  web-footed,  or  fwimmers,  differ  in  the  number 
of  their  eggs.  Thofe  which  border  en  the  order  of 
waders,  lay  few  eggs  ;  the  avoi'et  two  ;  the  flamingo 
■three ;  the  albatrofs,  the  auks,  and  guillemots,  lay 
only  one  egg  a-piece:  the  eggs  of  the  two  laft  are  of 
a  fize  ftrangely  large  in  proportion  to  the  bulk  of  tlie 
birds.  They  are  commonly  of  a  pale  green  colour, 
fpotted,  and  ftriped  fo  varioufly,  that  not  two  are 
alike  ;  which  gives  every  individual  the  means  of  di- 
flinguilhing  its  own  on  the  naked  rock  where  fuch 
multitudes  alfemble. 

Divers  only  two. 

Terns  and  gulls  lay  about  three  eggs,  of  a  dirty 
olive,  fpotted  with  black. 

Ducks  lay  from  eight  to  twenty  eggs ;  the  eggs  of 
all  the  genus  are  of  a  pale  green,  or  white,  and  un- 
fpottcd. 

Pinguins  probably  lay  but  one  egg. 

Of  the  pelican  genus,  the  gannet  lays  but  one  egg ; 
the  fhags  or  corvorants,  fix  or  feven,  all  white ;  the 
laft,  the  moft  oblong  of  eggs, 

A  minute  account  of  the  eggs  of  birds  might  occupy 
a  treatife  of  itl'elf.  This  is  only  meant  to  flicw  the  great 
conformity  nature  obferves  in  the  fliape  and  colours  of 
the  eggs  of  congenerous  birds;  and  alfo,  that  Ihe  keeps 
the  fame  uniformity  of  colour  in  the  eggs  as  in  the 
plumage  of  the  birds  they  belong  to. 

Zinnani  publilhed,  at  Venice,  in  1737,  A  Treatife 
on  Eggs,  illuftrated  with  accurate  figures  of  106  eggs. 
Mr  Reyger  of  Dantzick  publilhed,  in  1766,  a  pollhu- 
mous  work  by  Klein,  with  21  plates,  clegai^tly  co- 
loured :  but  much  nmains  for  future  writers. 

Sect,  IV.     Syftem. 

Considering  the  many  fyftems  that  have  been  of- 
fered to  the  public  of  late  years,  Mr  Pennant  gives 
the  preference  to  that  compofed  by  Mr  Ray  in  1667, 
and  afterwards  publiPiied  in  1678;  but  obferves,  at 
the  fame  time,  that  it  would  be  unfair  to  conceal  the 
writer,  from  whom  our  great  coui.iiyman  took  the 
original  hint  of  forming  that  fyftem  which  has  proved 
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the  foundation  of  all  ihut  has  b;cn    compofed  fmcc    Syftcm. 
that  period.  '       ''       ' 

He  was  a  Frenchman,  Balon  of  M.ms,  who  firft  at- 
tempted to  range  birJi  according  to  their  natures;  and 
performed  great  matters,  confidcring  the  unenlightened 
age  he  lived  in  ;  for  his  book  was  publiflied  in  1555. 
His  arrangement  of  rapacious  liirds  is  as  judicious  as 
that  of  the  lateft  writc-rs.  For  his  fecond  chapter  treats 
of  vultures,  fal;ons,  fiirikcs,  and  ov,'ls  :  in  the  two 
ne;:t,  he  palfes  over  to  th.o  v.eS-footed  waterfov/1,  and 
to  the  cloven-footed  :  in  tho  fifth,  he  includes  the  gal- 
linaceous and  ftiuthious  ;  but  mixes  with  them  the 
plovers,  buntings,  and  luks:  in  the  fjxth  are  the  pies, 
pigeons,  and  thrufhes  ;  and  the  fjventh  takes  in  the 
reft  of  the  palferine  order. 

Notwithltanding  the  great  defeats  that  every  nztti- 
ralift  will  at  once  fee  in  ll'.e  armngement  of  the  leflcr 
birds  of  this  writer,  yet  he  will  obferve  a  reftitude  of 
intention  in  general,  and  a  tino  notion  of  fyftem,  wJiich 
was  left  to  the  following  age  to  mature  and  bring  to 
perfcaion.  Accordingly  Mr  Ray,  and  his  illuftrious 
pupil  the  honourable  Francis  Willoughby,  afTumed  the 
plan  :  but  with  great  judgment  flung  into  their  pro- 
per ftations  and  proper  genera  thofe  which  Belon  had 
confufedly  mixed  together.  They  formed  the  great 
divifion  of  terreftrial  and  aquatic  birds ;  they  made 
every  fpecies  occupy  their  proper  place,  confulting  at 
once  exterior  form  and  natural  habit.  They  could'not 
bear  the  affefted  intervention  of  aquatic  birds  in  the 
midft  of  terreftrial  birds.  They  placed  the  laft  by 
themfelves;  clear  and  diftincl  from  thofe  who.'e  haunts 
and  occonomy  were  fo  different. 

The  fubjoined  fcheme  of  arrangement  by  Mr  Pen- 
nant, is  introduced  widi  the  following  obferva'ions. 

"  Mr  Ray's  general  plan  is  fo  judicious,  that  to  me  Pennant's- 
it  feems  fcarce  polhble  to  make  any  change  in  it  for  ^en>:ra  of 
the  better:  yet,  notwithftanding  he  was  in  a  manner  ^"■''='- 
the  founder  of  fyftcmatic   zoology,    later  difcoveries 
have  made  a  few  improvements  on  his  labours.     My 
candid  friend  Linnaeus  did  not  take  it  amifs,  that  I, 
in  part,  negleifl  his  example :  for  I  permit  the  land- 
fowl  to  follow  one  another,  undivided  by  the  water- 
fowl, the  grails,  and  anferes  of  his  fyftemf ;   but,  in  f  See  Zoo-- 
my  generical  arrangement,  I  moft  punilually  attend  '"gy- 
to  the  order  he  has  given  in  his  feveral  divifions,  ex- 
cept in  thofe  of  his  anferes,  and  a  few  of  his  grallse. 
For,  after  the  manner  of  Mr  Brillon,  I  make  a  diftiaft 
order  of  water-fowl  with  pinnated  feet,  placing  them 
between  the  waders  or  cloven-footed  water-fowl  and 
the  web-footed.      The    oftrich,   r»nd  land-birds    with 
wings  ufelefs  for  flight,   I  place  as  a  d:ftini5t  order. 
The  trumpeter  (pfophia  LinnaiJ,  and  the  buftards,  I 
place  at  the  end  of  the  gallinaceous  tribe.     All  are 
land-birds.     The  firft  multiparous,  like  the  generality 
of  the  gallinaceous  tribe  ;  the  laft  granivorous,  fwift 
runners,  avoiders  of  wet  places ;  and  botli  have  bills 
fomewhat  arched.      It   muft  be  confeUed,  that  both 
have  legs  naked  above  the  knees ;  and  the  1  'ft,  like 
the  waders,  lay  but  few  eggs.     They  i'eem  ambiguous 
birds  that  have  a-Tinity  with  each  order;  and  it  is  hoped 
that  each  naturalift  may  be  indulged  the  toleration  of, 
placii'-g  them  as  fuits  his  own  opinion," 
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TABLE  of  Pennant's  Arranolmtnt,  with  the  cor- 
rcfpondent ORDERS  and  GEiN'ERA  in  theSys- 
TEMA  Natur*  oi  L'mnieus, 
Division  I.    LAND-L^lRDS.     1)it.  II.     WATER-FOWL; 
fOrJerl.  Rapacious.     JcdfUnsLittn/ct. 
II.  Pies  7'/V.f. 

III.   Gallinaceous,   GnHiiia. 
Dlvif.  I.  \  IV.  Cohimbine.      Paffms. 

V.  PalFerine.  FaJJcrcs. 

,,T     r.        1  •  \Gall'wa- 

\  I,  Struthious. 


f  Gallina, 
I  GralU. 


f  Order  VII.  Cloven.rooted|  ^^^^/^^ 
or  Waders.    J 


Divif.  II.  < 


VIII.  Pinnated  feet. 
IX.  Web-footed. 


D  I  V.     I. 


1  Vulture 

2  I'alcon 

4  Slirike 

5  Parrot 

6  Toucan 

7  Motmot 
S  Hornbill 
9  Beefeater 

10  Alii 

11  Wattle 
1  2  Crow 

13  Roller 

14  Oriole 

15  Grakle 

16  Paradife 


RAPACIOUS. 
3  Owl 


Ord.  I, 

Fiillnr 
Falo 


Ord.  II.     PIES 

Latiius 

Pjitlacus 

Ramphaflos 

RamphajUs 

Biuercs 

Bnphaga 

Crotophaga 


f  Aiifres. 
\  GrnlU. 
f  yliifrrcs. 
\  Gralla. 


Sirix 


Cori'us 

Coracias 

Orioliis 

Gracula 

Paradifaa 


17  Ciiriicui 

18  Barbet 

19  Cuckoo 

20  Wryneck 

21  Woodpecker 
21  Jacamar 

23  Kingsfiflier 

24  Nuthatch 
2j  Tody 

26  Bee-eater 

27  Hoopoe 
2'A  Creeper 

29  Honeyfucker 


Trogon 

Bucco 

Cuculus 

J  Unix 

Piciis 

Alcedo 

Alcedo 

Sitla 

Todus 

Merops 

Upupa 

Cerlhia 

Trochilus 


Ord.  III.     GALLINACEOUS. 


30  Cock 

31  Turkey 

32  Pintado 

33  CuralTo 

34  Peacock 


40  Pigeon 


41  Staie 

42  Thnifh 

43  Chatterer 

44  Coly 

45  On  (beak 

46  Bunting 

47  Tanagar 

48  Fincli 


57  Dodo 


Phafianus 

Meleagiis 

Numida 

Crax 

Pw-jo 

Ord.  IV. 

Columba 


35  Pheafant 

36  Grous 

37  Partridge 

38  Trumpeter 

39  Budard 

COLUMBINE. 


Phafianus 
Telrao 
Tel  to 
Pfophia 
Otis 


Ord.  V.  PASSERINE. 


Slurnus 

llirdus 

Ampclis 

Loxia 

l.oxia 

Emheriza 

Tanagra 

t'ringitla 


49  Flycatcher 

jO  Lark 

51  Wagtail 

52  Warblers 

53  Manakin 

54  Titnioufe 

55  Swallow 

56  Goatlucker 


73  Rail 

Ralliis 

Arrsiige 

74  Shcathbill 

mciu. 

75  Gallinulc 

Fulica 

'— '» 

69  Plover  Charadrlus 

70  Oy(lereatcliei/y.r;«<»/o/)«/ 

71  Jacana  Parra 
7  J  Partincole      Hinindo 

Cud    VIII.     PINN'.^TED-FEET. 

76  Phalarope      Tihga  7*  Grebe  Colymbut 

77  Coot  Pulica 


19 
80 


Avofelta 
Courier 

81  Flaininant 

82  Albatrofs 

83  Auk 

84  Cjuillemot 
8^   Diver 

86  Skiniiner 

87  Tern 


Ord.  IX.     WEB-FOOTED. 
Recufvirojlra  88  Gull 
Currha  liaissSg  Petrel 
Pkcnkopterus  90  Merganfer 
Diomedia 
Alca 


Colymbii! 
Colymhtis 
Rhyncops 
Sicrna 


9' 
<)->■ 
93 


Duck 

Pinguin 

Pelican 


94  Tropic 

95  Darter 


Larus 

Pi-'Aellaria 

Mirgus 

Anai 

J  Diomedia 
X  Pbaion 

Pelicanus- 

Phaeton 

Plotus 


To  die  above,  we  have  thought  it  neceffary  to  fub- 
join  an  extrail  of  the  orders  and  genera  as  they  (tand 
in  the  Imlrx  Ontithologiciu  and  General  Synoplis  of bii  ds 
as  publidied  by  Mr  Latham ;  as  from  the  copious 
manner  in  v.hich  he  has  treated  the  fubjeifl,  and  from 
a  very  great  addition  he  has  been  enabled  to  make  to 
tliis  blanch  of  natural  hiflury,  fome  deviations  from 
the  plan  of  preceding  authors,  as  well  as  the  forma- 
tion of  fome  new  genera,  have  neceilaiily  arifen. 

TABLE    of    the    ORDERS    and    GENERA    of 
BIRDS,  according  to  Mr  Latha!«. 


Ind.  Orn. 
AVIUM  ORDINES. 
Div.  I. 
I.  Accipitres. 
II.  Picz. 

III.  PaHeres. 

IV.  CoUumbae. 
V.   Gallinx. 

VI.   Struthiones. 
Div.   IL 
VII.  Grallx 
VIII.  Pinnatipedes 
IX.  Palmipedes 


Syn.  of  Birds. 
ORDERS    OF    BIRDS. 

Div.  I. 
Rapacious 
Pies 

Pajferine 
Columbine 
Gallinaceous 
Struthious 

Div.  IL 
Waders 
Pinnated  feet 
Webfooted 


AVIUM  GENERA.    GENERA   OF  BIRDS. 


Ord.  yi.     STRUTHIOUS. 
Didus  58  Oftrich 

D  I  V.     II. 


Mufcicapa 

Atauda 

Mo:acilla 

Motacilla 

Pipra 

Par  us 

hinindo 

Caprimulgns 


Struthio 


Div.   L 

AFES  TERRESTRES 

Ordo  I. 

ACCiPITRES. 

1  Vulture 

2  Falco 
%  Strix 


Ord.  VII.     CLOVEN-FOOTED,  or  WADERS. 


59  Spoonbill 

i'laialea 

64  Umbre 

Scopus  nv.\ii 

60  ^Creauler 

Palame:lea 

65  ibis 

Tanaliis 

61  Jabiru 

Myderia 

66  Curlew 

Scolopax 

62   Boatbill 

Cancroma 

67  Snipe 

Scolopax 

%i  Heron 

At  de» 

68  Sandpiper 

Tringa 

Ordo  IL 
PIC^. 
Lanius 
Pfittacus 
Ramphaftos 
Moraotus 
Scythrops 

9  Buceros 

10  Buphaga 

1 1  Crotophaga 

12  Callasas 

13  Corvus 

14  Coiacias 


Div.  I. 
LAND  BIRDS. 

Order   I. 
RAPACIOUS. 

Vulture 

Fallon 

Owl 

Order  II. 
PIES. 


Shrike 
Parrot 
Toucan 
Monmt 

Hornbill 

Beefeater 

Ani 

Wattle-Bird 

Cro'zv 

Roller 


15  Oriolus 
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Iiid.  Oat. 
15  Oriolus 
''16  Gracula 

17  Paradifiea 

18  Trogon 

19  Bucco 

20  Cuculus 

21  Yunx 

22  Picus 

23  Galbula 

24  AlceiJo 

25  Sitta 

26  Todus 

27  Merops 

28  Upupa 

29  Certhia 

30  Trochilus 

Ordo  III. 

PASSERES. 

3 1  Sturnus 

32  Turdus 

33  Ampelis 

34  Colius 

35  Loxia 

36  Emberiza 

37  Tanagra 

38  Fringilla 

39  Phytotoma 

40  Mufcicapa 

41  Alauda 

42  Motacilla 

43  Sylvia 

44  Pipra 

45  Parus 

46  Hirundo 

47  Caprimulgus 

Ordo  IV. 

COLUMB^. 

48  Columba. 

Ordo  V. 

GALLING, 

49  Pavo 

50  Meleagris 

51  Penelope 

52  Numida 

53  Crax 

54  Phafiaiius 
^^  Tinamus 
^6  Tetrao 

57  Perdix 

58  Pfophia 

59  Otis 

Ordo  VI. 

STRUTHIONES. 

60  Didus 

61  Struthio 

62  Cafuarius 
62   Rhea 


O  R  N  I  T 

Syn.  0/  Birch. 
Oriole 
GriiLle 

Piinidifc  Bird 
Ciiriicui 
Barlet 
Cuckoo 
Wryneck 
Woodpecker 
yacamar 
KingsfiJJjcr 
Nuthauh 
Tody 
Bee-eater 
Hoopoe 
Creeper 
Hutnining  Bird 

Order  III. 

PASSERINE. 
Slar/ing 
ThruJIi 
Chatterer 
Co!y 

Grojbeah 
Bunting 
Tallage  r 
Finch 

Flycatcher 

Lark 

Wagtail 

Warbler 

Manaki?t 

Titmnufe 

Siualloiv 

Goatfucker 

Order  IV. 

COLUMBINE. 

Pigeon 

Order  V. 

GALLINACEOUS, 

Peacock 
Turkey 

Pintado 

Citraffh 

Pheafant 

Tinamon 

Groiis 

Partridge 

Trumpeter 

Bujlard 

Order  VI. 

STRUTHIOUS. 

Dodo 

/Ifrican  OJlrich 
Cajj'owary 
Avisrican  OJlrich 


H  O  L  O  G  Y. 

Iiiil.   Orn. 

DIV.  II. 
AVES  A^ATICM. 

Ordo  VIL 

GRALLiE. 

6j.  Platalea 
6j   Palamedea 

66  Myaeiia 

67  Cancroma 

68  Scapiis 

69  Ardea 

70  Tantalus 

7 1  Numenius 

72  Scolopax 

73  Tringa 

74  Charadrius 

75  Curforius 

76  Hxmatopus 

77  Glareola 

78  Rallus 

79  Parra 

80  Gallinula 

8 1  Vaginalis 

Ordo  VIIL 

PINNATIPEDES. 

82  Phalaropus 

83  Fulica 

84  Podicepo 

Ordo  IX. 

PALMIPEDES. 

*   Pedibus  longiaribus 

85  Recurviroftra 

86  Corrira 

87  Phoenicopterus 

ff  Pedibus  brevioribus 

88  Diomedea 

89  Alca 

90  Uria 

91  Colymbus 
62  Rynchops 
93   Sterna 

93   Larus 

95  Procellaria 

96  Mergus 

97  Anas 

98  Aptenodytea 

99  Pelicanus 
300  Phaeton 
101   Plotus 
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Syn.  of  Birds. 

DIV.  II. 
WATER  BIRDS. 

Order  VIL 

WADERS. 

Spoonbill 

Screamer 

jfaliru 

Boatbill 

Umbra 

Heron 

Ibis 

Curlew 

Snipe 

Sandpiper 

Plover 

Oyjler-catcher 

Pratincole 

Rail 

Jacana 

Gallinule 

Sheath-bill 

Order  VIII. 

With  PINNATED- 
FEET. 
Phalarope 
dot 
Grebe 

Order  IX. 

WEB-FOOTED. 

*  With  long  legs 

Avofet 

Courier 

Flamingo 

ft  Withjhort  legs^ 

Albatrofs 

Auk 

Guillimot 

Diver 

Skimtner 

Tern 

Gull 

Petrel 

Merganfer 

Duck 

Pinguin 

Pelican 

Tropic  Bird 

Darter 


In  the  latter  arrangements  of  birds,  although  it  can. 
not  be  fdid  that  the  authors  have  loft  fight  of  their 
great  predeceflbr  Linnxus,  yet  the  necefllty  of  deviating 
from  him  muft  feem  obvious,  when  the  very  great  num- 
ber of  fpecies  which  have  come  to  our  knowledge  of 
late  years,  fufficient  to  juftify  fuch  alteration,  and 
fatisfy  the  moft  fcrupulous  advocates  of  this  great  man, 
is  confidered.  In  his  laft  edition  of  the  Syjlema  Na- 
turae, Linnsus  enumerates  about  930  birds  only ;  but 
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in  the  Iiukx  an  J   Synojifes  of  Mr  Latham,  they  have  How  far   we  have  already  exceeded  this  number   in 

been  increaleJ  to  very  near  /j.coo,  a  number  never  every  dcpartnitnt  tlie  naturalifl;  can  teflify  ;   but  how 

inia<rined    by  former  writers  on  ine  fubjedl  to  exilt  much  farther  the  liit  may  be  increaf.-d,  no  one  will 

in  nature.  pietend  to  toretel,  whilll  the  ardour  and  indefatigable 

M     Biberg,  in  his  excellent  treatifc  Oeconomin  Nu-  indullry  of  the  prcfcnt  race  of  naturaliibs,  added  to  the 

tura  ammn.  acad.  vol.  2,  calculates  the  probability  of  the  tad.:  lor  pollelling  new  acquifitions,  and  exploring  new 


vegetable  kingdom  lurnilhing  as  far  as  io,coofpecies  ;    countries,  fhall  continue. 

that  of   the   vermes    2000;   infe<fls    10,000  j  amphi-  For  Liuneus's  Arrangement.     See 

bia  300  ;  fillies  2000 ;  birds   2000  ;  quadrupeds  200. 
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Arrange, 
incnt. 


■©rnitl'.o- 
ii.aiicy 

II. 
Orobio. 


o    R    o 

ORNITHOMANCY,  a  fpecies  of  divination  per- 
formed by  means  of  birds;  being  the  fame  with  au- 
gury.    See  Divination  and  Augury. 

ORNITHOPUS,  in  botany:  A  genus  of  the  dc- 
candria  order,  belonging  to  the  diadelphia  clafs  of 
plants  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  r.mking  under  the 
3 2d  order,  PapU'ion.icex.  The 
cylindrical,  and  bent  in  the  form  of  a  bow. 

ORNU6  FRAXiNue,  is  that  fpecies  of  the  afh  tree, 
in  the  Linnssan  fytlem,  which,  according  to  Dr  Ci- 
rillo  of  Naples,  produces  the  manna.  It  is  the  aih- 
tree,  whofe  fmallcr  leaves  are  lawed,  with  flowers  ha- 
ving petals.  In  order  to  obtain  the  manna,  thofe 
■whofe  bufinefa  it  is,  in  July  and  Augull,  make  an  ob 
long  incifion,  and  take  off  i'rom  the  bark  of  the  tree 
about  three  inches  in  length  and  two  in  breadth  :  they 
leave  the  wound  open,  and  by  degrees  the  mam, a  runs 
out,  and  is  almolt  fuddenly  thickened  to  its  proper 
confillence,  and  ib  found  adhering  to  the  bark  of  the 
tree.  This  is  collected  in  balkets,  aud  called  manna 
orajfa.  When  they  want  fine  manna,  they  apply  to 
the  incifion  of  the  bark  thin  ftraw,  or  fmall  bits  of 
flirubs  ;  fo  that  the  manna  in  coming  out  runs  upon 
thefe  bodies,  and  is  colleited  in  a  fort  of  regular  tubes, 
which  gave  it  the  name  of  manna  in  cannoli. 

OROBANCHE,  in  botany:  A  genus  of  the 
angiofpermia  order,  belonging  to  the  didynamia  clafs 
of  plants  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under 
the  40th  order,  Perjoimt^.  Thi  calyx  is  bifid  ;  the 
corolla  rlngent ;  the  capfule  unilocular,  bivalved,  and 
polyfpermcus ;  there  is  a  glandule  under  tLe  bafe 
of  the  germen. 

OROBIO  (Don  Bchhafar),  a  cdebrated  Jew  of 
Spain.  He  was  carefully  educated  in  Judaifm  by  his 
parents  who  were  Jews,  though  they  outwardly  pro- 
felfed  themftlves  Roman  Catholics;  abftaining  from 
the  praiftice  of  their  religion  in  every  thing,  except 
only  the  obfervation  of  the  fall  of  expiation,  in  the 
month  Tilri  or  September.  Orobio  (ludisd  thefcho- 
laRic  philofophy  ufual  in  Spain,  and  became  fo  (killed 
in  it,  that  he  was  made  profefibr  of  metaphy  fics  in  the 
nniverfity  of  Salamanca.  Afterwai'd',  h'wever,  ap- 
plying himfclf  to  the  lludy  of  phyfic,  hepraflifed  that 
art  at  Seville  v/ith  fuccefs,  till,  accufed  of  Judaifm,  he 
was  throv;n  into  the  inquifition,  and  fulftred  the  mofl 
dreadful  cruelties,  in  order  to  force  a  confeifon.  He 
himfelf  tells  us,  that  he  was  put  into  a  dark  dungeon, 
fo  (Irait  that  he  could  fcarce  turn  himfeif  in  it; 
and  fufFered  fo  many  hardfliipj,  that  his  brain  began 
to  be  dillurbed.  He  ttilkcd  to  himfelf  often  in  this 
Way:  "  Am  I  indsed  that  Don  Baltbafar  Orobio  who 
■walked  freely  about  in  Seville,  who  was  entirely  at  eafe, 
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and  had  the  bleffings  of  a  wife  and  children  ?"  Some- 
times, fuppofing  that  his  pail  life  was  but  a  dream, 
and  that  the  dungeon  where  he  then  lay  was  his  true 
birth  place,  and  which  to  all  appearance  would  alfo 
prove  the  place  of  his  death.  At  other  times,  as  he 
had  a  very  metaphyfical  head,  he  firll  ibrmed  argu- 
ments of  that  kind,  and  then  refolved  them;  perform- 
ing thus  the  three  different  parts  of  opponent,  re- 
fpondent,  and  moderator,  at  the  fame  time.  In  this 
whimfical  way  he  anmfed  himfclf  ticm  time  to  time, 
and  conlhintly  denied  that  he  was  a  Jew.  After  .ha- 
vii.g  iippeared  twice  or  thrice  before  the  inquifitors, 
he  was  uled  as  follows  :  At  the  bottum  of  a  fubterra- 
neous  vault,  lighted  by  two  or  three  fmall  torches,  he 
appeared  before  two  perions,  one  of  whom  was  judge 
of  the  inquifition,  and  the  other  fecretaiy  ;  who,  aid- 
ing him  whether  he  would  confefs  the  truth  ;  proteft- 
ed,  tliat  in  cafe  of  a  criminal's  .  enial,  the  holy  oftice 
would  not  be  deemed  the  caufe  of  h;S  death  if  he 
Ihould  expire  under  tlie  toiments,  but  that  it  mud  be 
imputed  entirely  to  his  own  obftinacy.  Then  the 
executioner    ftript  off   his  clothes,  tied    his  feet  and 
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hands  with  a  ftrong  cord,  and  fet  him  upon  a  little 
ftool,  while  he  paifed  the  cord  through  feme  iron 
buckles  which  were  fixed  in  the  wall;  tlien  drawing  away 
the  ftool,  he  lemained  hanging  by  the  cord,  which  the 
executioner  ftill  drew  harder  and  hardsr,  to  make  him 
conlefs,  till  a  furgeon  allured  tlie  court  of  examinants, 
that  he  could  not  polfibly  bear  more  without  expiring. 
Thefe  cords  put  him  to  exquifite  tortures,  by  cutting 
into  the  flefli,  and  making  the  blood  burtl  from  under 
his  n-ails.  ^s  there  was  certainly  danger  that  tlie 
cords  would  tear  of  his  flefh,  to  prevent  the  worfl, 
care  was  taken  to  gird  him  with  fome  bands  about  die 
breaft,  which  however  were  drawn  fo  very  tight,  that 
he  would  have  run  the  rilk  cf  not  being  able  to 
breathe,  if  he  had  not  held  his  breatlt  in  while  the 
executioner  put  the  bands  round  him ;  by  which  de- 
vice his  lungs  had  room  enough  to  perform  their 
funftons.  In  the  feverell  extremity  of  his  fufferings 
he  was  tcld  that  this  was  but  the  beginning  of  his 
torments,  and  that  he  v\'ould  better  confefs  before 
they  proceeded  to  extremities.  Orobio  added  further, 
that  the  exectitioner,  being  on  a  fmall  ladder,  in  order 
to  frighten  him,  frequently  let  it  fall  againtl  the  fhln- 
boncs  of  his  legs  ;  fo  that  the  flaves  b;ing  fiiarp,  crea- 
ted exquifite  pain.  At  lad,  after  three  years  confine- 
ment, finding  themfelves  baffled  by  his  perfeverance  in 
denying  his  religion,  they  ordered  his  wounds  to  be 
cr.red,  and  difch.irged  him.  As  foon  as  he  had  got 
liberty,  he  refolved  to  quit  the  SpaniOi  dominions  ; 
tind,  going  to  France,  was  made  profefibr  cf  phyl.c  at 
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Orobus,  Tliouloiife.  The  thefcs  which  he  made  as  candidate 
Orodes.  for  this  place  were  upon  putrefaiaion  ;  and  he  main- 
"  '^  tained  them  with  ib  much  metaphyfic.il  lliblilcty,  as 
embarraired  all  his  competitors.  He  continued  in  this 
city  i"nr  i'omc  time,  (til;  outv.ardly  profefling  popery : 
but  at  lall,  weai-y  ot'd;llcmhling,  he  repaired  to  Arn- 
llerdam,  where  he  was  circnmcilcd,  to..k  the  name  ot' 
Ilaac,  and  prof'eHed  Judailin  ;  llill  coiitinuini^,  how- 
ever, to  piaiflilephylic,  in  wliich  he  was  much  elleeni- 
ed.  Upon  the  pui^lication  of  Spinoza's  boo!;,  lie 
defpifed  a  lyflem  tlie  f'alfenefs  of  which  he  quickly 
dii'covered ;  and  when  Bredenbourg's  anfvver  to  it 
came  to  his  handb ;  Orobio,  being  perfu.ided  that  the 
writer,  in  refutir.g  Spino/,-.i,  had  alio  admitted  lime 
principles  which  tended  to  Atheilm,  look  up  his  pen 
againfl:  them  both,  and  publillied  a  piece  to  that  pur- 
pofe,  intituled,  Ccrtamcn  pbUof'jphtcum  adxvrfus  J.  3. 
Fr'mcifia..  But  the  difpute  which  he  held  wilh  the 
celebrated  Philip  Limborch  againfl  the  Chriftian  reli- 
gion made  the  greateft  node.  Here  he  exerted  the 
lUmoll  force  of  his  mutapiiyl'lcal  geuius,  and  carried 
himfclf  with  great  temper.  The  thres  papers  wh.ich 
he  wrote  on  the  occafion  were  afterwards  pnmed  by 
his  aKtagor.ill,  in  an  account  whicli  he  publillied  of 
the  controveify,  under  the  title  of  Annca  Cuiuuio  cum 
Jurliio.     Orobio  died  in  1687. 

OROBITS,  BITTER  vetch:  a  genus  of  the  de- 
candria  order,  belonging  to  the  di.idelphia  clafs  of 
plants;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the 
3  zd  order,  Papilhnaces.  The  ftyle  is  linear  ;  the  calyx 
obtufe  at  the  bale,  with  the  upper  fegraents  deeper 
and  ihorter  than  tlie  reft.  There  are  nine  fpecies.  All 
of  them  have  fibrated  roots,  whicli  are  perennial,  but 
are  annual  in  iLilk,  riling  early  in  ipring  and  decaying 
in  autumn.  They  are  very  hardy  plant.'.,  and  profper 
in  any  common  full  of  a  garden.  Moit  of  the  forts 
are  very  florifertms,  and  the  ilowers  ccnfpicuoas  and 
ornamental  for  adorning  the  flower  crinpanments. 
The  flowers  are  univerf  lily  of  the  papilionaceous  or 
butterfly  kind,  confiltnig  each  oi  lour  irregular  petals, 
i.  e.  a  ftandard,  two  wmgs,  and  a  keel ;  and  are  ail 
fucceeded  by  long  taper  fe^'d-pods,  furniihing  plenty  of 
ripe  feed  in  aiUuran  ;  by  wiiith  the' plants  may  be  pro- 
pagated abundantly,  as  alfo  by  paniiig  the  roots. 

The  Scotch  Highlanders  h.ive  a  great  eiteem  lor  the 
tubercles  of  the  roots  of  the  tuberofus,  or  Ipccies 
ibmctimes  called  ivood-pea.  They  dry  and  chew  them 
in  general  to  give  a  better  relilh  to  their  liquor ;  they 
alfo  affirm  that  thev  are  good  againft  m-  ill  difordtrs  of 
the  breaft,  and  that  liy  the  ufe  ot  them  they  are  enabled 
to  refill  hun'jer  and  tliii  It  for  a  lon!:r  time.  In  Bread- 
albane  and  Rol'slh  .t,  tliey  fometimes  braife  and  lleep 
them  in  water,  and  make  an  agreeable  fermented  hquor 
with  them.  They  li.ive  a  Iweet  talte,  ibmcihmg  like 
the  rojts  of  llqu  rice  ;  and,  when  boiled,  we  are  told, 
they  are  nutritious  and  well  flavoured  ;  and  in  times  of 
fcarcity  they  have  ferved  as  afubllitute  for  bread. 

ORODES,  a  prince  of  P.irtida,  who  murdered  his 
brother  Mithridates,  and  alceiiJed  his  throne.  He 
defeated  Crallus  the  Roman  triumvir,  and  poured 
jnelted  gold  down  the  throat  of  his  fallen  enemy,  to 
reproach  him  for  his  av.irice  and  ambitii  n.  He  fol- 
lowed the  interell  of  Callias  and  Brutus  at  Philippi. 
It  is  laid,  that  when  Orodes  became  old  and  infirm, 
his  30  children  applied  to  him,  and  difputcd  in  his 
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prefence  their  right  to  che  fuccefflon.     Phiaates,  t?ie  Orontiuw 
eldell  of  them,  obtained  the  crown  from  his  father ;         H 
and,  to  haften  him  out  of  the  world,  he  attempted  to    Qt'""*'^ 
poifonhim.     The  poifon  had  no  efleel;  and  Phiaates,         "      ' 
fiill  determined  on  his  father's  death,  Rrangled  him 
with  his  own  hands,  about  35  years  before  the  Chrif- 
tian  era.     Orodes  had  then  reigned  about  50  years. 

ORONTIUM,  in  botany  :  A  genus  of  the  mono- 
gynia  order,  belonging  to  the  liexandria  clal's  of 
plants  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the 
iecond  order,  Piperita:.  The  fpadix  is  cylindrical 
covered  with  florets  ;  the  corolla  hexapetalous  and 
naked;  there  is  no  Ilyle  ;  the  follicles  are  mcnofper- 
mous. 

OROONOKO,  a  gieat  river  of  terra  firma,  in 
South  America,  which  riles  in  Popayan,  and  falls  into 
the  fea  with  16  mouths. 

OlvPIiAN,  a  f'atherlefs  child  or  minor;  or  one 
that  is  deprived  b  th  of  father  and  mother. 

ORPHEUS,  a  celebrated  post  and  mufician  of  an- 
tiquity.  His  reputation  was  ellablilhed  as  early  as 
the  time  of  tlie  Argonautic  expedition,  in  which  he 
was  himfelf  an  adv,.nturer ;  and  is  faid  by  Apollonius 
Rhodius  not  only  to  have  incited  the  Argonauts  to 
row  by  the  found  of  his  lyre,  but  to  have  vanquifiied 
and  put  to  filence  the  firens  by  the  fuperiority  of  his 
flrains.  Yet,  notwithftanding  the  great  celebrity  he 
had  fo  long  enjoyed,  there  is  a  palfage  in  Cicero, 
which  fays,  that  Ariftotle,  in  the  third  book  of  his 
Poetics,  which  is  now  loft,  doultcd  if  fuch  a  p:rfon  as 
Orpheus  ever  exijied.  But  as  the  work  of  Cicero,  in 
which  this  pafl'age  occurs,  is  in  dialogue,  it  is  not 
eafy  to  difcover  v.diat  was  his  own  opinion  upon  the 
fubjee^,  the  words  cited  being  put  into  the  mouth  of 
Caius  Cotta.  And  Cicero,  in  other  parts  of  his  wri- 
tings, mentions  Orpheus  as  a  perfon  of  whofe  exill- 
ence  he  had  no  daubts.  Tiiere  are  levcral  ancient  au- 
thors, among  whom  is  Suidas,  who  enumerate  five 
perfons  of  the  name  of  Orpheus,  and  relate  fome  par- 
ticu'ars  cf  each.  And  it  is  very  probable  that  it  has 
fared  with  Orpheu;  as  with  Hercules,  and  that  wri- 
ters have  attributed  to  one  the  aftions  oi  many.  But, 
jiowever  that  may  have  been,  we  fhall  not  attempt  to 
colleftall  the  fables  that  poets  and  mythologifts  have 
invented  concerning  him  ;  they  are  too  well  known  to 
need  infertion  here.  We  fhall,  therefore,  in  fpeak- 
ing  of  him,  make  ufe  only  of  fuch  materials  as  the 
bell:  ancient  liiftorians,  and  the  moft  refpectable  w\-\.- 
ters  among  the  moderns,  have  furnilhed  towards  his 
hiftory. 

Dr  Cudworth,  in  his  lutdhBual  Svflem*,  after  exa-  •  'Pr<a\  i. 
mining  and  confuting  the  objections  that  have  bsenSeil.  17. 
made  to  the  being  of  an  Orpheus,  and  with  his  ufual 
learning  and  abilities  clearly  eftablifliing  his  exift- 
ence,  proceeds,  in  a  very  ample  manner,  to  f'peak  of 
th.e  opinions  and  writings  of  our  bard,  whom  he  re- 
gards not  only  as  the  firll  mufician  and  poet  of  anti- 
quity, but  as  a  great  mythologill,  from  whom  the 
Greeks  derived  the  Thracian  religious  rites  and  my- 
fteries. 

"  It  is  the  opinion  (fays  he)  of  fome  eminent  phi- 
lologers  of  later  times,  that  there  never  was  any  fuch 
perfon  as  Orpheus,  except  in  Fairy-land ;  and  that 
his  whole  hiftory  was  nothing  but  a  mere  romantic  al- 
legory, utterly  devoid  of  trutji  and  reality.  But  there 
3  T  is 
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Orpheus.  IS  nothing  allcjj:ecl  lor  this  opinion  from  antic]iiitv,  ex- 
~'~^  cept  the  one  palHige  of  Cicero  concerning  Ariftotle  ; 
who  feeins  to  h;ive  meant  no  more  tli;in  this,  that 
there  was  no  fuch  poet  as  Orpheus  aiilerior  to  Plomer, 
or  that  the  verles  vulgarly  called  Orphirnt  were 
rot  written  by  Orpheus.  However,  if  it  lliould  be 
granted  that  Ariftotle  had  denied  the  exigence  of  fuch 
a  man,  there  feenis  to  be  no  reafon  why  his  fingle  tef- 
t'mony  (liould  preponderate  againfl  the  univerf^d  con- 
fcnt  ot  all  antiquity  :  which  agrees,  that  Orpheus  was 
the  fon  of  CEager,  by  birth  a  Thracian,  the  father 
or  chief  founder  of  the  mythological  and  allegorical 
theology  aniongll  the  Greeks,  and  of  all  their  moil 
facred  religious  rites  and  myfleries ;  who  is  commonly 
fuppofed  to  have  lived  before  the  Trojan  war,  that 
is,  in  the  time  of  the  Ifraelitilh  juds^es,  or  at  lead  to 
have  been  fenior  both  to  Hefiod  and  Homer  ;  and  to 
have  died  a  violent  death,  mod  affirming  that  he  was 
t-irn  in  pieces  by  women,  becaufe  their  hufbands  de- 
ierted  them  in  order  to  follow  him.  For  which  reafon, 
in  the  vifion  of  Herus  Pamphilius,  in  Plato,  Orpheus's 
ibul  palling  into  another  body,  is  faid  to  have  chofen 
that  of  afwan,  a  reputed  mufical  animal,  on  account  of 
the  great  havred  he  had  conceived  for  all  women,  from 
t!ie  death  which  they  had  inriifted  on  him.  And  the 
hillorlc  truth  of  Orpheus  was  not  only  acknowledged 
by  Plato,  but  alio  by  Ifocrates,  who  lived  before 
Ariftotle,  in  his  oration  in  praife  of  Builrls ;  and  con- 
firmed by  the  grave  hiftorian  Diodorus  Siculus,  who 
fays,  that  Orpheus  diligently  applied  himfelf  to  litera- 
ture, and  when  he  had  learned  i-a  /xi/9»?,o>5i//«va,  or  the 
mythological  part  of  theology,  he  travelled  into  E- 
gypt,  where  he  foon  became  the  greatefl  proficient 
among  the  Greeks  in  the  myfteries  ot  religion,  theolo- 
gy, and  poetry.  Neither  was  his  liiflory  of  Orpheus 
contradifled  by  Origen,  when  fo  juftly  piovoked  by 
Ceifus,  who  had  preferred  him  to  our  Saviour ;  and, 
according  to  Saidas,  Orpheus  the  Thracian  was  the 
firll  inventor  of  the  religious  myReries  of  the  Greeks, 
and  that  religion  was  thence  called  efurnua  Threjhe'ia, 
as  it  a  Thracian  invention.  On  account  of  the  great 
antiquity  of  Orpheus,  there  have  been  numberlefs  fables 
iatermingled  with  his  hillory ;  yet  there  appears  no 
reafon  that  we  Ihould  difbelieve  the  exiftence  of  fuch  a 
man." 

Cudworth  is  alfo  of  opinion,  that  the  poems  afcribed 
to  Orpheus  were  either  written  by  him,  or  that  they 
were  very  ancient,  and  contained  his  doftrines.  He 
farther  argues,  that  though  Orpheus  was  a  polytheift, 
and  allerted  a  multiplicity  of  gods,  he  neverthelefs 
acknowledged  one  liipreme  unmade  deity,  as  the  ori- 
ginal of  all  things;  and  that  the  Pythagoreans  and 
Platonifts  not  only  had  Orpheus  in  great  efleem,  be. 
ing  commonly  called  by  them  the  Thieloger,  but  were 
alfo  thought  in  great  meafure  to  have  owed  their  theo- 
logy and  philofophy  to  him,  deriving  it  from  his  prin- 
ciples and  traditions. 

The  bilhop  of  Gloucefler*  fpeaks  no  more  doubt- 
fully of  the  exiftence  of  Orpheus  than  of  Homer  and 
Hefiod,  with  whom  he  ranks  him,  not  only  as  a 
poet,  but  alfo  as  a  theologian,  and  founder  of  reli- 
gion. 

The  family  of  Orpheus  is  traced  by  Sir  Ifaac  New- 
ton for  feveral  generations :  "  Sefac  paffing  over  the 
Hcllefpont,  conquers  Thrace;  kills    Lycurgus,  king 
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of  that  country ;  and  gives  his  kingdom   and  one   f/f  Orjiheni. 
his  hnging-women  t'>  CEigrus,  the  i'.-ia  of  Tharops,  and         f—'. 
father  of  Orpheus  ;  hence  Orpheus  is  faid  to  have  had 
the  nmfe  Calliope  for  his  mother." 

He  is  .lUowed  by  moll  ancient  authors  to  have  cx« 
celled  in  poetry  and  mufic,  particularly  the  latter :  and 
that  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  he  is  reprefented  as  taming 
the  moll  ferocious  animals,  changing  the  courfeof  the 
winds  by  his  melody,  and  as  caufmg  the  trees  of  the 
foreil  to  dance  in  concert    with  his  lyre.     This  ac- 
count, though  we  mull  fuppofe  it  fabulous,  yet  proves 
his  excellence  to  have  been  great  before  it  could  have 
given  rife  to  fuch  fiftions.     He  is  faid  to  have  early 
cultivated  the  lyre,  in  preference  to  every  other  inftru- 
ment :  fo  that  all  thofe  who  rame  after  him  were  con- 
tented to  be  his  imitators ;   wh.ereas,  according  to  Plu- 
tarch, he  adopted  no  model  ;  for  before  his  time  no 
other  mufic  was  known,  except  a  fev/  airs  for  the  flute. 
Mufic  was  fo  clofely  conneded   in  ancient  times  with  Burney'» 
the  mofl  fublime  fciences,  that  Orpheus  united  it  not  hKK  of 
only  with  philofophy,  but  with  theology  and  legill.uion.  Mufic, 
He  abftained  from  eating  animal  food  ;  and  held  eggs  ?•  3'o« 
in  abhorrence  as  aliment,  being  perfuaded  that  die  egg      ' 
fublifted  before  the  chicken,  and  was  the  principle  of 
all  exiftence  :  both  his  knowledge  and  prejudices,  it  is 
probable,  were  acquired  in  Egypt,  as  well  as  thofe  of 
Pythagoras  many  ages  after. 

With  refpeft  to  his  abftaining  from  the  flefh  of 
oxen,  Gefncr  I'uppofes  it  may  have  proceeded  from 
the  veneration  fhownto  that  animal  fo  ufeful  in  tillage, 
in  the  Eleufinian  myfteries  inftituted  in  honour  of 
Ceres,  the  goddefs  of  agriculture.  He  might  have 
added,  that,  as  thefe  myfteries  were  inftituted  in  imi- 
tation of  thofe  eftablilhed  in  Egypt  in  honour  of  Ofiris 
and  Ills,  this  abftinence  from  animal  food  was  of  the 
like  origin,  and  a  particular  compliment  to  Apis. 
But  Abbe  Fraguier,  in  an  ingenious  diftertation  upon, 
the  Orphic  Life,  gives  ilill  more  importance  to  the  pro- 
hibition ;  for  as  Orpheus  was  the  legiflator  and  huma- 
nizer  of  the  wild  and  favage  Thracians,  who  were  ca- 
nibals,  a  total  abolition  of  eating  human  flefh  could 
only  be  eftablilhed  by  obliging  his  countrymen  to  ab- 
flain  from  every  thing  that  had  life. 

With  refpect  to  theology,  Diodorus  Siculus  tells  pj^j  g. 
us,  that  his  father  OEagrus  gave  him  his  firft  inftruc- cuius',  lil>, 
tions  in  religion,  imparting  to  him  the  myfteries  ofiv.  cap,  15 
Bacchus,  as  they  were  then  praclifed  in  Thrace.  He 
became  afterwards  a  difciple  of  the  Idai  Daflyli  in 
Crete,  and  there  acquired  new  ideas  concerning  reli- 
gious ceremonies.  But  nothing  contributed  fo  much 
to  his  fkill  in  theological  matters,  as  his  journey  into 
Egypt ;  where  being  initiated  into  the  myfteries  of 
Ills  and  Ofiris,  or  of  Ceres  and  Bacchus,  he  acquired 
a  knowledge  concerning  initiations,  expiations,  fune- 
ral rites,  and  other  points  of  religious  worfliip,  farfu- 
perior  to  any  one  of  his  age  and  country.  And  being 
much  connected  with  the  defcendants  of  Cadmus,  the 
founder  of  Thebes  in  Boeotia,  he  rel'olved,  in  order  to 
honour  their  origin,  to  tranfport  into  Greece  the 
whole  fable  of  Oliris,  and  apply  it  to  the  family  of 
Cadmus.  'I'he  credulous  people  eafdy  received  this 
tale,  and  were  much  flattered  by  the  inllitution  of  the 
ceremonies  in  honour  of  Ofiris.  Thus  Orpheus,  who 
was  held  in  great  veneration  at  th-e  Grecian  Thebes,  of 
which  he  was  become  a  citizen,  admirably  adapted 
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Orpheus   this  Aible,  and  rendered  it  refpeiHable,  not  only  by  his 

>— V ■  beautilul  verfes  and  manner  of  finging  them,  but  by 

the  reputation  he  had  acquired  of  being  profoundly 
ikilled  in  all  religious  concerns.  Diodorus  Siculus  alio 
fays  that  he  was  a  moft  attentive  (Indent  in  all  kinds 
of  literature,  whether  facred  or  profane. 

At  his  return  into  Greece,  according  to  Paufanias, 
he  was  held  in  the  higheft  veneration  by  the  people,  as 
they  imagined  he  had  difcovered  the  fecret  of  expia- 
ting crimes,  purifying  criminals,  curing  difeafes,  and 
appeafing  the  angry  gods.  He  formed  and  promul- 
gated an  idea  of  a  hell,  from  the  funeral  ceremonies 
of  the  Egyptians,  which  \vas  received  throughout 
all  Greece.  He  inflituted  the  myfterles  and  worlliip 
of  Hecate  among  the  Eginites,  and  that  of  Ceres  at 
Sparta. 

Juflin  Martyr  fays,  that  lie  introduced  among  the 
Greeks  near  360  gods  ;  Hefiod  and  Homer  purfued 
his  labours,  and  followed  the  fame  clue,  agreeing  in 
the  like  doftrines,  having  all  drank  at  the  fame  Egyp- 
tian fountain. 

Profane  authors  look  upon  Orpheus  as  the  inventor 
of  that  fpecies  of  magic  called  evocation  of  the  manes, 
or  raifing  ghofts  :  and  indeed  the  hymns  which  are  at- 
tributed to  him  are  moftly  pieces  of  incantation,  and 
real  conjuration.  By  all  accounts  he  was  an  admirable 
mufician  :  he  is  faid  to  have  received  a  lyre  from 
Apollo,  or  according  to  fome  from  Mercury,  upon 
which  he  played  with  fuch  a  mafterly  hand,  that  even 
the  moft  rapid  rivers  ceafed  to  flow,  the  favage  beufts 
of  the  foreft  forgot  their  wildnefs,  and  the  mountains 
came  to  liften  to  his  fong.  All  nature  feemed  charmed 
and  animated,  and  the  nymphs  were  his  conftant  com- 
panions. Eurydice  was  the  only  one  who  made  a 
deep  imprelllon  on  the  melodious  mufician,  and  their 
nuptials  were  celebrated.  Their  happinefs,  however, 
was  but  (hort :  for  Ariftsus  became  enamoured  of  her; 
and  as  fhe  fled  from  her  purfuer,  a  ferpent  that  was 
lurking  in  the  grafs  bit  her  foot,  and  ihe  died  of  the 
poifoned  wound.  Her  lofs  was  feverely  felt  by  Or- 
pheus, and  he  refolved  to  recover  her  or  periih  in  tlie 
attempt.  With  his  lyre  in  his  hand,  he  entered  the 
infernal  regions,  and  gained  an  eafy  admiflion  to  the 
palace  of  Pluto.  The  king  of  hell  was  charmed  with 
the  melody  of  his  ftrains ;  and  according  to  the  beau- 
tiful expredlons  of  the  poets,  the  wheel  of  Ixion  ftop- 
ped,  the  ftone  of  Sifyphus  flood  ftill,  Tantalus  forgot 
his  perpetual  thirft,  and  even  the  Furies  relented. 
Pluto  and  Proferpine  weie  moved  with  his  forrow, 
and  confented  to  reftore  him  Eurydice,  provided  he 
forbore  looking  behind  him  till  he  had  come  to  tlie  ex- 
tremeft  borders  of  hell.  The  conditions  were  gladly 
accepted,  and  Orpheus  was  already  in  fight  of  the  up- 
per regions  of  the  air,  when  he  forgot  his  promifes, 
and  turned  back  to  look  at  his  long  loft  Eurydice. 

All  dangers  paft,  at  length  the  lovely  bride 
In  fafety  goes,  with  her  melodious  guide ; 
Longing  the  common  light  again  to  fliare, 
And  draw  the  vital  breath  of  upper  air : 
He  firft,  and  rlofe  behind  him  followed  (he ; 
Fir  inch  was  Proferpine's  fevere  decree. 
When  ftrongdedresth' impatient  youth  invade; 
By  little  caution,  and  much  love  betrayed: 


A  (auk  which  eafy  pardon  might  receive,  Orphcm. 

AVerc  lovers  judges,  or  could  hcli  forgive.  ' "^ ' 

For  near  the  confines  of  etherial  light. 
And  longing  for  the  glimmering  of  a  fight, 
Th'  unwary  lover  call  a  look  behind, 
F"orgetfiil  of  tlie  law,  nor  m^ifter  of  his  mind. 
Straight  all  his  hopes  exhal'd  in  empty  ("moke; 
And  his  long  toils  were  forfeit  for  a  look. 

Drydln's  Virgil, 

He  faw  her,  but  fhe  inftantly  vanithed  from  his  eyes  \ 
He  attempted  to  follow  her,  but  he  was  refufed  ad- 
million  ;  and  the  only  comfort  he  could  find  was  to 
footii  his  grief  at  the  (bund  of  his  mufical  inftrumcnt 
in  grottoes  or  on  the  mountains.  He  totally  fepa- 
rated  himfelf  from  the  fociety  of  mankind  ;  and  the 
Thracian  women  whom  he  had  offended  by  his  cold- 
nefs  to  their  amorous  paihon,  or  according  to  others, 
by  his  unnatural  gratifications  and  impute  indulgen- 
cies,  attacked  him  while  they  celebrated  the  origies  of 
Bacchus ;  and  after  they  h;id  torn  his  body  to  pieces, 
they  threw  his  head  into  the  Hebrus,  which  (lill  ar- 
ticulated the  words  Eurydice  !  Eurydice  !  as  it  was 
carried  down  the  ftream  into  the  iEgean  fea.  Others 
think,  that  as  he  attempted  to  conjure  his  wife  from 
the  dead,  which  they  underftood  by  the  ftory  of  his 
going  down  to  hell,  he  thought  he  faw  her,  and  when 
afterwards,  on  looking  back  he  mKfed  her,  he  died  of 
grief.  There  is  certainly  fome  reafon  for  fuppofing 
this  to  be  the  cafe  :  for  there  were  perfons  and  tem- 
ples publicly  appointed  for  the  piirpofe;  and  Paufanias 
really  fpeaks  of  that  temple  which  was  in  Thefprotia, 
and  where  Orpheus  went  to  call  up  the  ghoft  of  Eu- 
rydice. Poets  often  mention  this  fubjedl ;  and  in- 
ftances  of  it  occur  in  hiftory  both  facred  and  pro- 
fane. The  witch  of  Endor  is  well  known  to  thofe 
who  read  the  hiftorical  part  of  the  Bible.  But  to 
particularife  inftances,  whether  facred  or  profane, 
would  be  endlefs.  Some  maintain  that  he  was  kill- 
ed  by  a  thunder-bolt.  He  was  buried  at  Pieria 
in  Macedonia,  according  to  Apollodorus.  The  inha- 
bitants oi  Dion  boalled  that  his  tomb  was  in  their 
city,  and  the  people  of  Mount  Llbethrus  in  Thrace 
claimed  the  fame  honour  ;  and  farther  obferved  that 
the  nightingales  which  built  their  nefts  near  his  tomb, 
fang  with  greater  melody  than  all  other  birds.  Or- 
pheus, as  fome  report,  after  death  received  divine 
honours  ;  the  mufes  gave  an  honourable  burial  to  his 
remains,  and  his  lyre  became  one  of  the  conftellations 
in  the  heavens. 

Tzetzes  explains  the  fable  of  his  drawing  his  wife 
Eurydice  from  hell,  by  his  great  (kill  in  medicine,  with 
which  he  prolonged  her  life,  or,  in  other  words, 
fnatched  her  from  the  grave.  jEfculaplns,  and  other 
phyficians,  have  been  faid  to  have  raifed  from  the 
dead  thofe  whom  they  had  recovered  from  dangerous 
difeafes. 

The  bifhop  of  Gloucefter,  in  his  learned,  ample, 
and  admirable  account  of  the  Eleulinian  myfterics, 
f  lys,  "  While  thefe  myfteries  were  confined  to  Egypt 
their  native  country,  and  while  the  Grecian  lawgivers 
went  thither  to  be  initiated,  as  a  kind  of  defignation 
to  their  office",  the  ceremony  would  be  naturally  de- 
fcribed  in  terms  highly  alhgorical.  The  way  of 
3  T  2  (peaking 
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Oiijhiua.  fpeatifig  was  ufed  by  Orpheus,  Bacchus,  and  others  : 
*~~^' '  and  continued,  even  after  the  myfteries  were  introdu- 
ced into  Greece  as  appears  by  the  tables  of  Hercules, 
Caftor,  Pollux,  and  Thefeus's  defcent  into  hell ;  but 
the  allegory  was  fo  circumftanced,  as  to  difcover  the 
truth  concealed  under  it.  So  Orphet's  is  laid  to  get 
to  hell  by  the  power  of  his  harp  : 

Thrc'ula  frcius  c'lthara,  Jul'ihufqm  car.oris. 

Vip.G.  jEn.  vi.  ver.  119. 

That  is,  in  quality  cf  lawgiver ;  the  harp  being  the 
known  fymbol  of  his  laws,  by  which  he  humanized  a 
Tude  and  barbarous  people. — Had  an  old  poem,  un- 
der the  name  (li  Orpheus,  intillcd  A  defcnt  into  Hell, 
been  now  e.xtant,  it  would  perhaps  have  iliown  us, 
that  no  more  was  meant  than  Orpheus's  imtialion." 
See'MYSTERiES. 

Many  ancient  writers,  in  fpeaking  of  his  death,  relate, 
that  the  Thracian  women,  as  hinted  at  above,  enraged 
at  being  abandoned  by  their  hufbands,  who  were  difci- 
pies  of  Orpheus,  concealed  themfelve^  in  the  woods,  in 
order  to  fatiate  their  vengeance;  and,  notwithftanding 
they  poftponed  the  perpetration  of  their  delign,  fome 
time  through  fear,  at  length,  by  drinking  to  a  degree 
of  into.xication,  they  fo  far  fortified  their  courage  as  to 
put  him  to  death.  And  Plutarch  aifures  us,  that  the 
Thraciaiis  ftigmatized  their  women,  even  in  his  lime, 
for  the  barbarity  of  this  aiflion. 

Our  venerable  bard  is  detended  by  the  author*  of 
the  Divine Lrgatk>/i,irom  fcmeinfinuations  to  his  difad- 
vantage  in  Diogenes  Laertius.  "  It  is  true  (fa>s  he), 
if  uncertain  report  was  to  be  believed,  the  myileries 
■were  corrupted  very  early  ;  for  Orpheus  himfelt  is  laid 
to  have  abufed  them.  But  this  was  an  ait  the  de- 
bauched my  ftse  of  later  times  employed  to  varnifh  their 
enormities  ;  as  the  detefted  pwdcrafts  of  after-ages 
fcandallzed  the  blamelefs  Socrates.  Befides,  the  If  ory 
is  fo  ill  laid,  that  it  is  detefted  by  the  fureft  records 
cf  antiquity  :  for  in  confequence  of  what  they  fabled 
of  Orpheus  in  the  myfteries,  they  pretended  he  was 
torn  in  pieces  by  the  women  ;  whereas  it  appeared 
from  the  infcription  on  his  monument  at  Dium  in 
Macedonia,  that  he  was  ftruck  dead  with  lightning,  the 
envied  death  of  the  reputed  favourites  of  tlie  gods." 

This  monument  at  Dium,  confiding  ot  a  marble 
urn  on  a  pillar,  was  ftill  to  be  feen  in  the  time  of  Pau- 
fanias.  It  is  faid,  however,  that  his  fepukhre  was 
removed  from  Libethra,  upi mi  Mount  Olympus,  where 
Orpheus  was  born,  and  from  whence  it  was  transfer- 
red to  Dium  by  the  Macedonians,  after  the  ruin  of 
Libethra  by  a  fudden  inundation  which  a  dreadful 
ftorm  had  occafioned.  This  event  is  very  minutely 
related  by  Paufanias. 

Virgil  beftows  the  firft  place  in  his  Elyfium  upon 
the  legiflators,  and  thcfe  ivho  brought  mankind  from  a 
Hale  of  na  Jure  into  foci.  ty. 

Magnanlmi  hirc'es,  nati  meliorihus  nnnis. 

At  the  head  of  thefe  is  Orpheus,  tfe  moft  renowned 
of  the  European  lawgivers,  but  better  known  imder 
the  charafter  cf  a  pcet:  for  the  firft  laws  being  written 
in  mca.^ure,  to  al'.ure  men  to  learn  them,  and,  when 
learnt,  to  retain  them,  the  fable  would  have  it,  that 
by  the  force  of  harmony  Orpheus  foftened  the  favage 
iiihabitants  of  Thiace; 
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Threidu!  longa  cum  vefle  farerJot  Orp.heut. 

Olluquiiur  numjris  fjite?/t  Jifcrimiiia  vocuin  : 
Javique  eadcm  digilis,jam  peaiiie Indfu  ehurno. 

Jiin.  lib.  vi.  ver.  64J. 

The  feven  ftrings  given  by  the  poet  in  this  palTage 
to  the  lyre  of  Orpheus,  is  a  circumRance  fomewhac 
hiftorical.  The  firft  Me.curean  lyrv  had,  at  moll, 
but  four  ftrings.  Others  were  afterwards  added  to  it 
by  the  fecond  Mercury,  or  Amphion  :  but,  according 
to  feveral  traditions  pre.'erved  by  Greek  hiftorians,  it 
was  Orpheus  who  completed  the  fecond  tetrachordj 
which  extended  the  fcale  to  a  heptachord,  or  feven 
founds,  implied  by  the  fp.'cm  difriudria  -vocum.  For 
the  alfertion  of  many  writers,  thiat  Orpheus  added  two 
r.ew  ftrings  to  tiic  lyre,  which  before  had  feven,  clafhes 
with  the  claims  of  Pythagoras  to  the  invention  of 
the  oflachord,  or  addition  of  the  found  prnflamlano- 
m.nos  to  the  heptachord,  of  which  almoft  all  antiqui- 
ty allows  him  to  have  been  tlie  inventor.  And  it  is 
not  eafy  to  fuppofe,  that  the  lyie  fliould  have  been 
reprefented  in  ancient  fculpture  with  four  or  five  ftrings 
only,  if  it  had  had  nine  fo  early  as  the  time  of  Or- 
pheBS,  who  flouriftied  long  before  fculpture  was  knov/n 
in  Greece.     See  the  article  Lyre. 

With  re.'pea  to  the  writings  of  Orpheus,  he  is  men- 
tioned by  Pindar  as  author  of  the  Argonautics,  and 
Herodotus  fpeaks  of  his  Orpliics.  His  hymns,  fays 
Paufanias,  were  very  ftiort,  and  but  few  in  number  : 
the  Lycomides,  an  Athenian  family,  knew  them  by 
heart,  and  had  an  exclufive  privilege  of  finging  them, 
and  thofe  of  their  old  poets,  Mufseus,  Onomacritus, 
Pamphus,  and  Olen,  at  the  celebration  of  the  Eleufi- 
nian  myfteries  ;  that  is,  the  priefthood  was  hereditary 
in  this  family. 

Jamblicus  tells  us,  that  the  poems  under  the  name 
of  Orpheus  were  written  in  the  Doric  dialed,  but 
have  iince  been  tranfdialecfed,  or  modernifed.  It  was 
the  common  oplEion  in  antiquity  that  they  were  ge- 
nuine ;  but  even  thofe  who  doubted  of  it,  gave  them 
to  the  earlieft  Pythagoreans,  and  fome  of  them  to  Py- 
thagoras himfelf,  who  has  frequently  been  called  the 
jolloiver  of  Orpheus,  and  has  been  fuppofed  to  have 
adopted  many  of  his  opinions. 

Of  the  poems  that  are  ftill  fnbfifting  under  the 
name  of  Orpheus,  which  were  collefted  and  publiih- 
ed  at  Nuremberg  1702,  by  Andi.  Chrift,  Efchen- 
bach,  and  which  have  been  fince  reprinted  at  Leipfic 
1764,  under  the  title  of  0P*Eiii.  ahantA,  feveral  have 
been  attributed  to  Onomacritus,  an  Athenian,  who 
flouriflied  under  the  Pyfiftratlda;,  about  500  years 
before  Chrift.  Their  titles  are,  i.  The  Argonautics, 
an  epic  poem.  2.  Eighty-fix  hymns;  whuh  are  fo 
full  of  incantations  and  magical  evocation,  that  Daniel 
Heinfius  has  called  them  -veram  Sataiix  liturginm,  "  the 
true  liturgy  of  the  devil."  Paufarias,  who  made  no 
douiit  that  the  hymns  fubfifting  in  his  time  were  com- 
pofed  by  Orpheus,  tells  us,  that  though  Icfs  elegant, 
they  had  been  preferred  for  religious  purpcfes  tu  thofe 
of  Homer.  3.  Delapidihus,  a  poem  on  precious  ftones. 
4.  Fragments,  collected  by  Henry  Stevens.  Orpheus 
has  been  called  the  inxenior,  or  at  leaft  the  propagator, 
of  many  arts  ard  dcflrines  among  the  Greeks,  i.  The 
coir.binaticn  of  letters,  01  \ht  a.rt  cf  writing.     2.  Mufic, 
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Orpheus,  the  lyre,  or  ciihara,  of  fcven  firings,  adding  three  to 

Orpiniciit.  that  of  Mercury.       3.   Hexameter  -verfe.     4.   Myflerks 

~*  and  theology.      5.   Mcdlchie.      6.   Mitg'ic  and  divination. 

7.  AJlrology.  Servius  upon  the  fixth  jEnciil,  ]>.  450, 
fays  Orplicus  firll  uidituted  the  harmony  of  the  fplicres. 

8.  He  is  frtid  likevvife  to  have  been  the  farll  who  ima- 
gined a  plurality  of  worlds,  or  that  the  inoon  and  pla- 
nets were  inhabited. 

Orphevs,  in  ichthyology,  thenameof  a  fifli  caught 
in  the  Archipelago.  It  is  of  a  broad  and  flat  figure, 
and  of  a  fine  purple  colour  ;  its  eyes  are  large  and 
prominent,  and  its  teeth  ferrated ;  it  has  only  one 
fin  on  the  back,  and  the  anterior  rays  of  that  are 
prickly,  the  others  foft  to  the  touch  ;  its  anus  is  fmall, 
and  is  faid  to  have  no  paflage  ior  the  femen. 

This  was  the  fifh  called  orpheus  by  the  ancients,  but 
the  modern  Greeks  call  another  fifli  by  that  name. 
It  is  a  fpecies  of  the  fparus,  of  a  flat  figure,  but  veiy 
thick,  has  a  fmall  mouth,  and  is  covered  with  fmall 
but  very  rough  fcales,  which  adhere  very  firmly  to 
the  flefli ;  the  tail  is  not  forked  ;  it  has  flelhy  lips,  and 
very  fmall  teeth  ;  its  back  and  fides  are  black  ;  its 
belly  white ;  it  has  a  large  black  fpot  at  the  root  of 
the  tail ;  its  head  is  reddilh,  and  its  fins  are  very 
elegantly  diverlified  with  various  colours;  it  has  only 
one  back-fin,  and  that  has  the  anterior  ray  prickly, 
the  hinder  ones  not  at  all  fo.  It  grows  fometimes 
to  20  pounds  weight,  and  is  much  efteemed  among 
the  modern  Greeks. 

ORPIMENT,  aur'ipigmentum,  in  natural  hiftory,  a 
bitumini'Us  mineral  compofed  of  fulphur  and  arfenic, 
■fometimes  artificially  produced,  but  found  alfo  native 
in  the  earth,  and  conftituting  one  of  the  ores  of  ar- 
'fenic.  It  is  of  two  kinds,  red  and  yellon,  the  former 
generallyfound  in  an  indurated  Itate;  though  Cronlledt 
fuppofes  that  it  may  alfo  be  met  with  in  l.jofe  fcaly 
powder,  as  it  is  fometimes  met  with  in  the  Ihops.  It 
is  commonly  found  in  ihapelefs  maffes,  very  feldv)m 
cryftallifcd ;  though  Baron  Borne  once  f';und  it  in  a 
polyhedral  form  on  a  blue  cluy  in  Hungary.  The 
name  red  orpiment  has  been  given  by  the  more  judi- 
cious to  fandarach,  and  by  the  vulgar  to  red  arfe- 
nic ;  but  it  is  to  be  reftrained  only  to  this  folTile, 
which  is  of  a  fine  bright  red,  and  of  the  regular  tex- 
ture of  the  orpiments,  and  anfwering  all  their  cha- 
rafters.  It  is  a  very  beautiful  fubltance  ot  a  fine 
bright  red,  very  gloify,  and  a  little  tranfparent,  and 
is  found  in  the  Turkilh  dominions,  in  the  iflands  of 
the  Archipelago,  and  even  in  Great  Britain,  Dr  Hill 
having  received  fome  of  it  from  Cornwall,  under 
the  name  of  red  mitr.ilic.  The  yellow  kind  is  met  with 
commonly  of  fliining  flexible  lamellx  like  mica,  the 
fpecific  s;ravity  about  5515.  It  burns  with  a  blue  flame, 
and  contains  about  one  tenth  ot  its  weight  of  ful- 
phur. It  is  found  native  in  Hungary,  and  in  many 
parts  of  Germany  and  the  Turkilh  dominions!  it  is 
the  common  orpiment  of  the  fli'ips.  Sv^me  are  of 
opinion,  that  the  noxious  qualities  ot  the  arfenic  are 
fo  much  counteracted  by  the  fulphur  with  which  this 
fi.bftance  is  mixed,  that  it  may  be  fwalh.wed  with 
f^ifety  ;  but  Macquer  pofitively  afl'erts  the  contrary, 
and  very  ferioufly  cautions  againfl  its  ufe,  even  though 
we  be  certain  that  the  orpiment  is  native.  There  is 
l^tfides  a  broad-flaked,  gold-coloured  kind,  well  known 
li.'iiov.g  the  ancients,  as  is  plain  from  the  defci  iption 
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of  it  left  us  \,v 


>y  Diofcorides,  and  much  cdccmcd  at 
prefent  by  our  painters.  This  is  found  in  feveral 
places,  as  in  the  iflands  of  the  Archipelago,  in  the 
muics  of  Goiflaer  in  Saxony,  in  fome  parts  of  Tur- 
key, and  the  Eaft  Indies,  and  in  its  utmoft  purity 
about  Smyrna;  this  makes  tlie  fined  of  all  yellows  in 
painting.  Ti:e  fmall-flaked,  yellow  kind,  which  is  the 
common  orpiment  of  the  ihops,  is  alfo  ,a  fine  colour, 
though  greatly  inferior  to  tlie  former.  The  Indians 
ule  orpiment,  corrcifted  with  juice  of  lemons,  v.-itU 
go'-.d  fu.ccl's  againft  fevers. 

The  red  arfenic,  or  realgar,  is  likewife  found  in  an 
indurated  Hate,  and  in  regular  or  ftalacTtitic-al  malfes. 
It  is  eitlicr  opaque  or  femitranfparcnt ;  fometimes  it 
IS  found  quite  tranfparent,  and  regularly  cryflallifed 
in  oftoedral  priims  or  pyramids;  in  which  lall  form 
it  is  called  rtihy  of  arfenic.  Its  fpecific  gravity  is  about 
3225;  it  contains  id  per  cent,  of  fulphur;  and  its  red 
coLmr  i^eafily  deilrnyed  by  the  nitrous  acid.  In  or- 
der to  analyfe  thefe  two  kinds  of  orpiment,  they  ought 
to  be  diverted  in  marine  acid,  adding  tlie  nitrous  by 
degrees  to  aififl  the  folution.  The  fulphur  is  then  lelt 
on  the  filter,  while  the  arfenic  remains  in  the  folution, 
from  which  it  may  be  precipitated  in  its  metallic  form 
by  zinc,  adding  I'piiit  of  wine  to  the  folution. 
ORPINE,  in  botany.  SeeSEouM. 
ORRERY,  a  curious  machine  for  reprefentin^  the 
motions  or  phafes  of  the  heavenly  bodies.  See  Astro-. 
NOMY,  n°  13,  487,  488,  and  490. 

The  realbri  of  its  being  called  an  Orrery,  was  this  : 
Mr  Rowley,  a  mathematical  inftrument-maker,  having 
got  one  from  Mr  George  Graham,  the  original  inven- 
tor, to  be  fent  abroad  with  iomeofhis  own  inllruments, 
he  copied  it,  and  made  the  firll  for  the  earl  oi  Orrery. 
Sir  Richard  Steel,  who  knew  nothing  of  Mr  Graham's 
machine,  thinking  to  do  julHce  to  the  fird  encoura"-er, 
as  Well  as  to  the  inventor,  of  fuch  a  curious  inftrument, 
called  it  an  Orrery,  and  gave  Mr  Rowley  the  praifc  due 
to  Mr  Graham. 

It  would  be  too  great  an  undertaking  here  to  "ive- 
an  .account  of  the  inechanifm  of  the  larger  fort  of  or- 
reries, which  reprefent  the  movements  of  all  the  hea- 
venly bodies  ;  nor  indeed  can  it  be  done  either  by 
diagram  or  defcription,  to  render  it  intelligible  to  the 
molt  difcernii.g  reader:  but,  inftcad  of  that,  we  fliall 
exhibit  an  idea  of  the  theory  and  llruiSure  of  an  ufe- 
ful,  concife,  and  portable  planetarium,  which  any 
gentleman  may  have  made  for  a  fmall  expence,  and 
will  exhibit  very  jullly  the  motions  of  all  the  pri-. 
mary  planets  about  the  fun,  by  wheel-work ;  and  tliofe 
that  have  fecondaries,  or  moons,  may  have  them 
placed  about  their  primaries  moveable  Ijy  the  hand,  fo 
that  the  whole  Ihall  be  ajull  reprefentation  of  the  fclar 
fyilem,  or  true  Hate  of  the  heavens,  for  any  given  time 
cf  the  year. 

In  order  to  this  we  mud  compare,  and  find  out  the 
proportion,  which  the  periodical  times,  or  revolutions 
of  the  primary  planets,  bear  to  that  of  the  earth:  which, 
with  refpedl  to  the  Georgium  Sidus,  are  not  as  yetfuf- 
ficiently  afcertained;  but  thofe  of  the  other  planets  are 
fuch  as  are  expielfed  in  the  table  below,  where  the 
firft  column  is  the  time  of  the  earth's  period  in  days 
and  decimal  parts  ;  the  fecond,  that  of  the  planets ;  the 
third  and  fourth  are  numbers  in  the  fame  propor:ion  to 
each  other :  as, 


Orj'ine, 
Otrcry, 
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Phte 

CCCLKIX, 


i^S'-5 

83 

9  ■• 

•■  83  ■• 

20,  for  Mercury. 

365.25 

234,7 

9  : 

■•  52 

32,  for  Venuf,. 

365.25 

686,9 

6  : 

:  40 

75,  for  Mars. 

365.25 

4332.5 

11  : 

■-   7 

83,  for  Jupiter. 

365.25 

•  10759,3 

h  : 

■    5 

148,  for  Saturn. 

If  we  now  fuppofe  a  fpindk  or  arbor  with  fix 
wheels  iixed  upon  it  in  an  horizontal  pofition,  having 
tlie  number  of  teeth  in  each  correfponding  to  the 
numbers  in  the  third  column,  viz.  the  wheel  AM 
of  83  teeth,  BL  of  52,  CK  of  50  (for  the  earth), 
DI  of  40,  EH  of  7,    and  FG  of   5  ;    and  another 
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ORSATO  (Sertsrio),  a  celebrated  antiquarian, 
hillorian,  and  poet,  was  born  at  Padua  in  1617,  and 
early  difcovercd  a  tafte  for  literature  and  the  fciences. 
He  applied  hinuelf  to  fearching  out  antiquities  and 
ancient  infcriptions ;  for  which  purpofe  he  travelled 
throiigh  all  the  different  parts  of  Italy,  and  in  the 
mean  time  poetry  was  his  amufement.  When  ad- 
vanced in  age,  he  taught  natural  philofophy  in  the 
univerfily  of  Padua.  He  was  aUb  a  member  of  the 
academy  of  the  Ricovrati.  Having  prefented  to 
the  doge  and  fenate  of  Venice  the  hiflory  of  Pa- 
dua, which    he    had   dedicated  to  them,  he  made  a 


fct  of  wheels  moving  freely  about  an  arbor,  having  j^ng  fpeech,  during  which  he  flruggled  with  a  na- 
the  number  of  teeth  in  the  fourth  column,  viz.  AN  jural  want,  and  died  of  fuppreflion  of  urine,  on  the 
of  20,   BO  of  32,  CP  of   50  (for  the   earth),  DQ_  ^d  of  July  1678.     He  wrote  a  great  number  of  books 

"  ■    ■     •    — —     ^yjjj^j^    ^jg    efiecmed,    fume   in  Latin,  and  others  in 

Italian. 

He  ought  not  to  be  confounded  with  ^o/.n  Bap- 
I'tjl  Orsato,  an  able  phyfician  and  antiquary,  who 
was  born  at  P..idua  in  1673,  and  wrote,  i.  D'ifferlatio 
tf'iflolaf'is  de  Lacerms  ant'iqu'ts.  2.  A  Dilfcrtation  De 
palera  anttqtuirum.  3.  A  fmall  treatife  De  Jlcrnis  vc- 
Urwn  s  and  fome  other  works. 

ORSI  (John  Jofeph),  an  ingenious  philologer  and 
poet,  was  born  at  Bologna  in  the  year  1652;  and 
ihidied  polite  literature,  philof  jphy,  the  civil  law,  aud 
mathematics.  His  houfe  was  a  kind  of  academy, 
where  many  perRns  of  literature  regularly  affembled. 
He  wrote  many  ingenious  fonnets,  paftorals,  and  other 
works  in  Italian,  and  died  in  1733. 

ORTEGAL  CAPE,  the  moft  northern  promontory 
of  Spain,  where  there  is  alfo  a  caftle  of  the  fame  name. 
W.  Long.  8.  20.     N.  Lat.  44.  o. 

ORTELIUS  (Abraham),  a  celebrated  geogra- 
pher, born  at  Antwerp,  in  1527,  was  well  (killed  in 
the  languages  and  the  mathematics,  and  acquired  fuch 
reputation  by  his  fkill  in  geography,  that  he  was  fur- 
named  the  Ptolomy  of  his  time.  Julius  Lipfius,  and 
molt  of  the  great  men  of  the  i6th  century,  were  Or- 
telius's  friends.  He  refided  at  Oxford  in  the  reign 
of  Edward  VI.  and  came  a  fecond  time  into  England 


ol  75,  ER  of  83,  and  FS  of  14S;  then,  if  thofe  two 
avb.irs  of  fixed  and  moveable  wlieels  are  made  of  the 
fize,  and  fixed  at  the  diftance  from  each  other,  as  here 
reprefented  in  the  fcheme,  the  teeth  of  the  former  will 
take  thofe  of  the  latter,  and  tunl  them  very  freely  when 
the  machine  is  in  motion. 

Thefe  arbors,  with  their  wheel,  are  to  be  placed  in 
a  box,  of  an  adequate  fize,  in  a  perpendicuLir  p  .fi- 
tion  ;  the  arbor  of  fixed  wheels  to  move  in  pivots  at 
the  top  and  bottom  of  the  box  ;  and  the  arbor  of  move- 
nble  wheels  to  go  through  the  top  of  the  box,  to  a 
proper  height,  on  the  top  of  which  is  to  be  placed  a 
round  ball  gilt  with  gold  to  reptefent  the  fun.  On 
each  of  the  moveable  wheels  is  to  be  fixed  a  foc- 
ket,  or  tube,  afcending  above  the  top  of  the  box, 
and  having  on  the  top  a  wire  fixed,  and  bent  at  a 
proper  diftance  into  a  right  angle  upwards,  bearing 
on  the  top  a  fmall  round  ball,  reprefenting  its  proper 
planets. 

If  then  on  the  lower  part  of  the  arbor  of  fixed 
wheels  be  placed  a  pinion  of  fcrew-teeth,  a  winch  turn- 
ing a  fpindle  with  an  endlefs  fcrew,  playing  in  the  teeth 
of  the  arbor,  will  turn  it  with  all  its  wheels;  and 
thefe  wheels  will  move  the  others  about,  with  their 
pl.anets,  in  their  proper  and  refpedive  periods  of  time, 
very  exactly.  For  while  the  fixed  wheel  CK  moves 
its  equal  CP  once  round,  the  wheel  AM  will  move 
AN  a  little  more  than  four  times  round,  and  fo  will 
nearly  exhibit  the  motion  of  Mercury  ;  and  the  wheel 

FG  will  turn  the  wheel  FS  about round,  and  fo 

29.5 

will  truly  reprefent  the  motion  of  Saturn :   and  the 

fame  is  to  be  obferved  of  all  the  reft. 

Orrery  (Earls  of).     See  Boyle. 

OR  RICE.     See  Iris. 

ORRUS,  in  butany,  a  name  by  which  many  of 
the  ancients  called  the  cultivated  pine-tree,  trom  its 
being  remarkably  full  of  juice. 

The  firft  perfon  who  has  given  us  the  name  is  The- 
ophraftus;  but  he  is  followed  in  it  not  only  by  the 
other  Greeks,  but  alfo  by  the  Latins,  who  have  call- 
ed the  fame  tree  for  the  fame  rcafon  fapinus,  a  con- 
traftion  or  abbreviation  of  the  word  fapapinus,  tlie 
juicy  pine,  Pliny  tells  us,  that  this  laft  was  the  name 
of  the  manured  pitch-tree;  but  in  this  he  eiTs ;  for 
Vitruvius,  and  others,  tell  us,  that  the  pine-nuts, 
7iuces pin:,!:,  which  were  e.iten  and  ufed  in  medi.ine, 
were  the  fruit  of  xhz  fapapinus,  or  fapimis ;  and  it  is 
evident,  that  thefe  muft  be  the  produce  of  a  pine-> 
tree,  not  of  a  pitch-tree,  or  any  thing  of  tiie  fir 
•kind. 


in  1577.  His  Theatrum  Orhis  was  the  completeft 
work  of  the  kind  that  had  ever  been  publiihed,  and 
gained  him  a  reputation  equal  to  his  immenfe  labour 
in  compiling  it.  He  alfo  wrote  feveral  other  excel- 
lent geographical  works  ;  the  principal  of  which  are 
his  Thifaurus,  and  his  Synonyma  Gengraphica.  The 
world  is  likewife  obliged  to  him  for  the  Bnlannia, 
which  he  perfuaded  Cambden  to  undertake.  He  died 
at  Antwerp  in  1598. 

ORTHEZ,  a  city  in  the  province  of  Beam,  and 
perhaps  the  meaneft  in  all  France.  It  was,  however, 
till  the  Revolution,  a  bilhop's  fee.  The  cathedral  is 
a  wretched  edifice,  very  ancient,  built  in  a  barbarous 
ftyle,  and  almoft  in  ruins.  The  remains  of  the  caftle 
of  Oitliez  are  very  noble,  and  its  fituation  is  fine,  on 
a  hill,  which  commands  tlie  town  and  a  great  extent 
of  country.  The  people  call  it  Le  Chateau  de  la  Reine 
Jjime,  becaufe  that  queen  refided  in  it  during  many 
years,  in  preference  to  the  caftle  of  Pau.  Some  of  the 
apartments,  thoush  in  ruins,  maj'  yi't  be  entered.  The 
princefs  Blanche,  daughter  to  John  king  of  Arragon 
and  Navarre,  was  ihut  up,  and  died  here,  in  1464. 
Her  brother  being  dead,  the  became  heirefs  to  the 
crown  of  Navarre  ;  but  her  father  having  delivered  her 
into  the  hands  of  her  younger  filter  Leonoia  countefs 

of 
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Orthodox  of  Foix,  fhe  confined  the    unhappy  Blanche   ia   the 
il  caftle  ot  Ortliez,  and,  after  an  impriiounicnt  of  two 

^Ortygia.    yg^^s,  caufed  her  to  bepoifoned. 

ORTHODOX,  in  church  hiftory,  an  appell:uion 
given  to  thofe  who  are  found  in  all  the  aniclei  ot  the 
Chrinianfiith. 

ORTHOGRAPHIC  i  rojection  t/ //;<?  Sphere, 
that  wherein  the  eye  is  fuppofed  to  be  at  an  infinite 
diftance ;  fo  called,  becaufe  the  perpendiculars  from 
any  point  of  the  fpheie  will  all  fall  in  the  common 
interleftion  of  the  fphere  with  the  plane  of  the  pro- 
jeiflion.  See  Geography,  n°  63,  &c.  and  Projec- 
tion. 

ORTHOGRAPHY,  that  part  of  grammar  which 
teaches  the  nature  and  affeflions  of  letters,  andthejuft 
method  ot  fpelling  or  writing  words,  with  all  the  pro- 
per and  necelfary  letters,  making  one  of  the  four  great- 
eft  divifions  or  branches  of  grammar.  See  Grammar. 
Orthography,  in  geometry,  the  art  ot  drawins; 
or  delineating  the  fore  right  plan  of  any  object,  and  of 
expretllng  the  heights  or  ekvaiions  of  each  part.  It 
is  called  Orthogruphy,  tor  its  determining  thiiigs  by 
perpendicular  lines  tHlling  on  the  geometrical  plane. 

Orthography,  in  architefture,  the  elevation  of  a 
building. 

Orthography,  in  perfpeflive,  is  the  fore-right 
fide  of  any  plane,  /.  e.  the  tide  or  plane  that  lies  pa- 
rallel to  a  ftraight  line,  that  may  be  imagined  to  pals 
through  the  outward  convex  poults  of  'die  eyes,  conti- 
nued to  a  convenient  lenffth. 

ORTHOPNOEA,  a'fpecies  or  degree  ofafthma, 
where  there  is  fuch  a  difficulty  of  refpiration  that  the 
patient  is  obliged  to  fit  or  fiand  upright  in  order  to 
be  able  to  breathe.     See  Medicine,  n'^  291. 

ORTIVE,  in  aftronomy,  the  fame  with  eaftem. 
The  ortive  or  eaflern  amplitude,  is  an  arch  of  the  hori- 
zon intercepted  between  the  place  where  a  ftar  riles,  and 
the  ealt  point  of  the  horizon,  or  point  where  the  ho- 
rizon and  equator  interfeft. 

ORTOLAN,  in  ornithology.  See  Emberiza. 
ORTNAU,  a  county  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of 
Siiabia,  lying  along  the  Rhine,  and  teparating  it  from 
Alface.  It  is  bounded  on  the  foutb  by  Breilau,  on 
she  north  by  the  margravate  of  Baden,  and  on  the 
eaft  by  the  duchy  of  Wirtemberg.  It  contains 
three  imperial  towns ;  namely,  Ollenburg,  Gegen- 
bach,  and  Zell.  It  belongs  partly  to  the  houfe  of  Au- 
ibia,  partly  to  the  billiopric  of  Spire,  and  partly  to 
the  county  ofHannau. 

ORTYGI A,  the  birth-place  of  Diana,  was  a  beau- 
tiful grove  of  trees  of  vaiious  kinds,  chiefly  cyprelfes, 
near  Ephefus ;  on  the  coaft,  a  little  up  from  the  lea. 
This  place  was  filled  with  fkrines  and  images,  l^he 
priet^s  of  the  goddefs  were  eunuchs,  and  exceedingly 
refpecled  by  the  people.  A  general  affembly  was  held 
thei'e  yearly,  and  fplendid  entertainments  were  provid- 
ed, and  mylfic  facrifices  folcmnized.  The  Cenchrius, 
probably  a  crooiced  river,  ran  through  it ;  and  above 
it  was  a  mountain  Solrailfus,  on  whicli,  it  was 
tabled,  the  Curetes  flood,  and  rattled  on  their  (hiclds, 
to  divert  the  attention  of  Juno.  The  improved  face 
of  a  country  is  perithable  like  human  beauty.  Not 
only  the  birth-place  of  Diana  and  its  fanclity  are  tor- 
gotten,  but  the  grove  and  buildings  which  adorned 
it  appear  no  more ;  and  perhaps,  foys  Dr  Chandler, 


the  land  has  encroached  on  the  fea,  and  the  valley,  in    Orvirtn, 
whicli  Arvifia  is,  was  once  Ortygia.     See  E.^titsus      Orym. 

and  Diana,  &c.  ' "^ ' 

ORVIETO,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  patrimony  of 
St  Peter,  with  a  biiiiop's  fee,  and  a  magnificent  pa- 
lace. It  is  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Orvietano, 
in  the  ecclefiaftic  ftate,  in  E.  Long.  13.  Lat.  43.  It: 
is  a  large  ftrnng  town,  lituated  at'the  conflax  of  the 
Tiber  and  the  Ciiiane,  on  a  flcep  hrll,  furroundcd  on 
every  fide  with  rocks  and  precipices.  To  this  fitua- 
tion  it  is  owing  that  it  has  no  Iprings ;  but  there  is  a 
very  liirprifing  well  cut  into  the  rock,  to  fupply  ;t 
with  frelh  water.  The  mules  which  bring  up  tJie  wa- 
ter on  their  backs,  go  down  by  a  ftaircafe  of  150 
fteps,  and  60  windows,  and  come  up  by  another, 
without  meeting.  The  architeft  of  this  lingular 
building  was  the  famous  Antonio  da  San  Gallo,  cm- 
ployed  by  Clement  VII.  At  the  entrance  is  this  in- 
fcription,  ^lod  natura  munimm'o  invidtrat,  indujlrta  ad- 
jecit.  This  city,  called  Herbarium  by  Pliny,  and  Ur- 
bevcta.uwt  by  Procopius,  is  the  fee  of  a  bilhop  fuffra- 
gan  of  Rome.  The  cathedral,  which  is  of  Gothic  ar- 
chiteiflure,  is  a  handlbme  building,  which  was  beG;un 
in  1260  by  Nicolo  Pilano.  The  front  is  adorned 
with  fine  (tatues,  among  the  reft  the  Virgin  Mary 
and  the  four  Evangelifts,  with  a  batfo  relievo  of  the 
laft  judgment,  by  the  faid  Nicolo  Pifano,  and  others 
reprefenting  fome  hiftories  of  the  old  teftament.  The 
other  half  of  the  front  Is  a  furprifing  work  in  Mofaic, 
by  Scalzi,  expreffing  the  hiflory  of  the  new  teftament. 
In  the  church  there  is  a  very  fine  organ,  and  a  baifo- 
relievo  of  Raphael  da  Monte  Lupo.  Here  is  alio  a 
chapel,  which  was  begun  to  he  painted  by  F.  Angelo, 
a  dominlcan,  and  finiftied  by  Luke  Signorelli,  w'here 
you  fee  a  very  beautiful  reprefentation  of  the  laft  juds;- 
ment.  Orvieto  was  once  a  potent  and  populous  city, 
but  is  now  much  upon  the  decline. 

ORYZA,  RICE,  in  botany:  A  genus  of  the  digy- 
nia  order,  belonging  to  the  hexandi  ia  clafs  of  plants  ; 
and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  4th  or- 
der,Gnmiina.  The  calyx  isabivalved  unifiorousglume; 
the  corolla  bivalved,  nearlv  equal,  and  adhering  to  the 
feed.  There  is  but  one  fpecies,  namely  the  lativa  or 
common  rice.  This  plant  is  greatly  cultivated  in 
moll  of  the  eaftern  countries,  w'here  it  is  the  chief 
fupport  of  the  inhabitants;  and  great  quantities  of  it 
are  brought  into  England  and  other  European  coun- 
tries every  year,  where  it  is  much  efteemed  for  pud- 
dings, &c.  it  being  too  tender  to  be  produced  in  thcQ; 
northern  countries  without  the  aiTiftance  of  artificial 
heat ;  but  from  fome  feeds  which  were  formerly  fent  to 
Carolina  there  have  been  great  quantities  produced, 
^nd  it  is  found  to  fucceed  as  well  there  as  in  the  eail-- 
ern  countries. 

This  plant  grows  upon  moift  foils,  where  the  ground 
can  be  flowed  over  with  water  at'ter  it  is  come  up.  3a 
that  whoever  would  cultivate  it  in  this  country  thould 
low  the  feeds  upon  a  hot-bed  ;  and  when  the  plants 
are  come  up,  they  ihould  be  removed  into  pots  filled 
with  light  riih  earth,  and  placed  in  pans  of  water,  which 
iliould  be  plu'.iged  into  a  hot  bed ;  and,  as  the  water 
waftes,  it  muft  from  time  to  time  be  renewed  again. 
In  July  thele  plants  may  be  fet  abroad  in  a  warmVitu-. 
ation,  ftill  preferving  the  water  in  the  pans,  clher- 
wife  they  will  not  thrive ;  and,  tow.^rd  the  latter  end . 
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Oryza.  of  Augf.ll,  llicy  will  produce  tlieir  grain,  which  will 
~ — " ripen  tolerably  v/ell,  provided  the  autumn  proves  fa- 
vourable. Tlie  leaves  of -.ice  are  long,  like  the  reed, 
and  flcfliy  ;  the  flowers  blow  on  the  lop  like  barley  ; 
but  the  feed  v/hith  follows  is  difpofed  .a  clallcrs,  each 
of  which  is  inclofed  in  a  ■ycU'^w  huflc,  ending  ii  a 
fpiral  thread.  The  feed  is  oblong,  or  la'.lier  cval,  and 
white. 

Rice  is  the  chiei  commodity  and  riches  of  Damieta 
in  Egypt.  Dr  HalTclquill  gives  the  following  dt.- 
icriplion  of  the  manner  in  which  they  drefs  and  fepa- 
rate  it  from  the  hu(ks.  "  It  is  pounded  by  hollow 
iron  peilles  of  a  cylindrical  form,  lifted  up  by  a  wheel 
worked  by  oxen.  A  perfoa  filing  between  the  two 
pelHes,  puflies  forward  the  rice  when  the  peftles  are 
riling  ;  another  fdb,  winnows,  and  lays  it  under  the 
peftles.  Ill  this  manner  they  continue  working  it  un- 
til it  is  entirely  free  frc^m  chaff  a'ld  hu(ks.  When 
clean,  they  add  a  30th  part  of  fait,  and  pound  them 
together;  by  which  the  rice,  lormerly  grey,  becomes 
white.  After  this  purification,  it  is  palled  through  a 
fine  ficve  to  part  the  fak  from  the  rice  ;  and  then  it  is 
ready  for  fale."  Damieta  fells  every  year  60,800  facks 
of  rice,  the  greatell  part  of  which  goes>  to  Turkey, 
feme  to  Leghorn,  Marfeilles,  and  Venice. 

Rice,  according  to  Dr  CuUen,  is  preferable  to  all 
other  kinds  of  gr.^in,  both  for  largenefs  of  produce, 
quantity  of  nouiilhment,  and  goodnefa.  This,  he  l.iys, 
is  plain  from  macerating  the  diiTcrent  graii.s  in  water; 
foi-,  as  the  rice  fwells  to  the  largeft  fize,  fo  its  parts  are 
more  intimately  divided.  R^ice  is  faid  to  affect  the 
eyes  ;  but  this  is  purely  prejudice.  Thii'>  it  is  alleged  a 
particular  people  of  Alia,  who  live  on  this  grain,  are 
blind-eyed  ;  but  if  the  foil  be  faudy,  and  not  much 
covered  with  herbage,  and  as  thefe  people  are  much 
employed  in  the  fiela,  thii  affeflion  of  tlieir  eyes  may 
be  owing  to  the  flrong  refle(5lion  of  the  rays  of  light 
from  this  fandy  foil ;  and  our  auihor  is  the  more  in- 
clined to  this  opinion,  becaufe  no  fuch  effeft  is  ob- 
ferved  in  Carolina,  where  rice  is  very  commonly 
ufed. 

Dr  Percival  informs  u:;,  that  as  a  wholefome  nourifli- 
ment  lice  is  much  inferior  to  falep.  He  digepLed  feveral 
alimeritarymixtares  prepared  ofmutton  andwater,  beat 
tip  with  bre.td,  fea  bifcuit,  f  ilep,  rice  flour,  fago  pow- 
der, potato,  old  cheefe,  Sec.  in  a  heat  ei^u  il  to  that  of 
the  human  body.  In  48  hou. s  ihey  had  ail  acquired  a 
vinous  fmell,  and  were  in  briik  fermentation,  except 
the  mixture  with  rice,  which  did  not  emit  many  air- 
bubbles,  and  was  but  little  changed.  The 'hird  day 
feveral  of  the  mixtures  were  fweet,  and  continued  to 
ferment ;  others  had  loft  their  inteftine  m.olioii,  and 
were  four ;  but  the  one  which  contained  the  rice  was 
becnme  putrid.  From  this  experiment  it  appears  that 
rice,  as  an  aliment,  is  flow  of  fermentation,  and  a  very 
weak  corrector  tf  putrefaction.  It  is  therefore  an  im- 
proper diet  for  hofpital  palient«,  but  more  particularly 
forfailor?,  in  long  voyagef,  becaufe  it  is  incap.ible  of 
preventing,  and  will  not  contribute  much  to  check  the 
progrefs  of,  that  fatal  difeafe  the  fiafcurvy.  Under 
certain  circumitances,  rice  feems  difpofed  ot  itfelt,  with- 
out mixtnre,  to  become  putrid.  For  by  long  keeping 
il  fometimes  acquires  an  offenfive  fjetor.  Nor,  accord- 
ing to  our  author,  can  it  be  confidered  as  a  very  nutri- 
tive kind  of  load,  oa  account  of  its  difficult  folubili- 
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ty  in  the  ftomacli.     Experience  confirms  the  truth  of  Ory/lvcra. 
tliii   conclu'iin;  for  It  is  obferved  by  the  planters  in     Olbuni. 
the  Weit  Indies,  tha'  the  negroes  grow  thin,  and  aie       ~ 
l.-fs  able  'o  woik,  whiUl  they  fubfilt  upon  rice. 

ORYZIVERA,  c.iUcd  the  rice-bird  of  Catefby. 
It  is  about  the  fize  of  a  fparrow,  being  fix  inches 
three  quarters  long,  with  the  head,  and  whole  under 
fide  of  the  body,  black  ;  hind  part  of  the  neck  in 
fome  pale  y.'llow,  in  others  white;  coverts  of  the 
wings  and  primaries  black  ;  the  lait;  edged  with  white  ; 
pait  of  the  fcapulars,  lelfer  coverts  of  the  wings,  and 
rump,  v.'hite ;  back  black,  edged  v.'ith  dull  yellov/ ; 
tail  of  the  fime  .olours,  and  each  feather  fliarply  point- 
ed ;  the  legs  are  red.  The  head,  uppsr  part  of  the 
neck,  and  back,  of  the  feciale  is  yellowiih  brown,  fpot- 
ted  with  black;  under  part  of  a  dull  yeiiov/ ;  fides 
thinly  flreak:  d  with  black.  Thefe  birds  i.ih  b't  in  raft 
numbers  the  ifland  <.f  Cuba,  where  they  commit  great 
ravages  among  the  eni/  crops  of  rice,  wjiich  precede 
thofc  of  Carolina.  As  foon  as  the  crops  of  that  pro- 
vince  are  to  their  palate,  they  quit  Cuia,  and  pafij 
over  the  fea,  in  numerous  flints,  direiflly  Horlb,  and 
are  very  olten  heard  in  their  palfage  by  failors  frequent- 
ing that  courfe.  Their  appearance  is  in  September, 
while  the  rice  is  yet  milky  ;  and  they  commit  iiich  de- 
vaflations,  thalforty  .-icresiif  tha'.  gralnhavebeentotally 
ruiiud  by  them  in  a  fin.dl  tiuie.  They  airive  very  lean, 
but  f  Jon  grow  fo  f.it  as  to  fly  with  difficulty  ;  and 
when  fliot  often  burfl;  with  the  fall.  They  continue 
in  Caioliha  no:  much  above  three  weeks,  and  retire  by 
the  time  the  rice  begins  to  harden,  going  on  to  other 
parts,  and  (laying  in  each  only  fo  long  as  the  rice  con- 
tinues green.  They  come  in:o  Rhode  Ifland  and 
New  York  at  the  end  of  April,  or  the  fecond  week 
in  M.iy,  frequenting  the  borders  of  fields,  and  live  on 
infects,  &c.  till  the  maize  is  fit  for  theT  palate,  when 
they  begin  by  pecking  holes  in  the  fides  of  the  huflcs, 
and  after  fitiatiog  thcmf-'Ives  go  on  to  another,  which 
leaves  room  for  the  ram  to  get  in,  and  eifectually  fpoila 
the  plants.  They  continue  there  during  the  fummer, 
and  breed,  returning  as  autumn  approaches  to  the 
fouthward.  The  males  and  females  do  not  arrive  to- 
gether; the  females  come  firft.  Thty  a^eefteemed  to 
be  the  moll  delicate  birds  of  thofe  pai  ts,  and  the  male 
is  faid  to  have  a  fine  note.  This  fpecies  is  known  in 
the  country  by  the  names  of  Bob  Linco'n  and  Con- 
queJk  ;  likewife  called  by  fome  the  White-backed  Maize- 
thief. 

OSBORl'>J  (Francis),  an  eminent  Englifh  writer 
in  the  17th  century.  He  was  educated  in  a  private 
manner;  and  at  ripe  years  frequented  the  court,  ai'.d 
wao  mafterof  the  horfe  to  William  earl  of  Pembroke. 
Upon  the  breaking  out  cf  the  civil  wars,  he  adhered  to 
the  parliament  party,  and  had  feveral  public  employ- 
ments conterred  upon  him.  In  the  latter  part  of  his 
life  he  lived  at  Oxford,  in  order  to  print  feveral  books, 
and  to  look  after  his  fon,  for  whom,  by  the  favour 
of  the  parliament,  he  procured  a  fellowfliip  in  All- 
fouls  college.  His  Advice  to  a  fon,  fo  foon  as  it  was 
publilhed,  being  complained  of  to  Dr  John  Tenant, 
vice  chancellor  of  O.vford,  as  of  irreligious  tendency, 
there  was  a  proptfal  made  to  have  it  puhhcly  burnt; 
but  that  taking  no  elFeet,  it  was  ordered  that  no  book- 
feller  or  others  fhould  fell  it,  which  only  made  it  fell 
the  faller.     He  wrote  alio  hiftorical  Memoirs  of  the 
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■Ofchoptio-  rclgn.5  cf  queen  Elizabetli  and  king  J^imcs  I. ;  A  Dif-    out  of  ;i  notion  tliat  ih'j  countcninc;  cf  this  goj  gave     Ofciicy, 

"^<        couiTe  on  the  greatnefs  and  coriuption  of  the  cluirch     felicity  to  thcmfi;lvcs,  and  fertility  to  their  vinoyaids.      '->(■"■' 
^Of.illa,     of  Rome  ;  a  Difcourfc  upon  Machiavcl,  &c.    He  died     An  alhifion  tn  this  opinion  and  culloin  is  alfo  found  in  " 

in  1 659.  Virgil,  (]eo.  ii.  3C8. 

OSCHOPHORIA,  a  fcRival  obfcrvcd  by  t];e  OSENEY-island,  in  England,  is  formed  by  the 
Atlicnians.  It  receives  its  name  »t»  toi.  tf^f^n  ra;  o;^*!,  river  Ifis  in  the  meadows  near  Oxi'ord,  v.!ierc  a  ina"- 
•'  from  carrying  boughs  hung  up  with  grapes,"  c.dled  nificent  abbey  was  ere^ed,  at  the  inftigation  of  a  con- 
dXof-  Its  original  mllitntion  is  tlnis  mentioned  by  cubine  of  King  Henry  I.  to  atone  for  licr  fins;  and  t!:c 
jh'iiit.  in  The/.  Thefeus,  on  returning  from  Crete,  faid  king  built  a  palace  there,  wherein  Kinc  Richard 
forgot  to  hang  out  the  white  fail,  by  which  liis  father  I.  was  born,  which  Edward  II.  converted  into  a  mo- 
was  to  be  apprized  of  his  fuccefs.   This  nrgleift  proved    naftery. 

fatal  to  TEgcus,  for  he  threw  himfclf  irto  t!ie  fea,  and         OSiRIS,  in  mythohigy,  one  of  the  gods  of  anci.nt 
periflicd.     Thefeus  no  fooncr  reached  the  land,  than    Egypt,  and  very  generally  believed  to  have  b'.en  tl  e 
he  fcnt  a  herald  to  inform  his  father  of  his  fafc  return,    fun,  or  at  leaft  the  mind  a<fluatini>'  that  himin;jry. 
and  in  the  mean  lime  he  began  to  make  the  facrificcs         Tlie  Egyptians  derived  all  things  from  two  rrin- 
■which  he  had  vowed  to  make  when  he  firft  fet  fail  from    c'ples,  an  aa'.ve  and  a  paffij-.      'I'heir  acflive  principle, 
Crete,      The  herald,    on  his  entrance  into  the  city,    according  to  the  learnea  J.lblon^^ii  *,  was  an  ir.finitc  '  IVudi. 
found  the  people  in  great  agitation.     Some  lamented    and  eternal ^/r//;  and  their  pallivc  principle  v/as  w/o-yi/.  ■'•iiyr'-- 
the  king's  death,  while  others,  elated  at  the  fudden    This  fpirit  they  conlidcred  fometimes  as  a  m^ile,  foinr- 
news  of  the  viftory  of  ^I'hefeus,  crowned  the  herald    times  as  afcmah,  divinity,  and  ocafionally  they  atlri- 
with  garlands  in  token  of  their  joy.     The  herald  car-    buted  to  it  lio:h  fixes;  but  it  does  not  aiipear  to  have 
ried  back  the  garlands  on  his  llatf  to  the  fea  flrore  ;    been  the  object  of  their  worfhip.     It  ihall  be  Ihown 
and,  after  wailing  till  Thefeus  had  finilhed  his  facri-    elfewhere  (fee  Polytheism),  that  the  earlkfl,  objef.s 
fice,  he  related  the  melancholy  account  of  the  king's    of  pagan  adoration  were  the  fun,  moon,  and  rlariCts  • 
death.     Upon   this  the  people  ran  in  crowds  to  the    and  that  the  philofophers  and  priefts  of  ancient  Egypt 
city,  fhowiiig  their  grief  by  cries  and  lamentations. —    worfliipped  the  fnn  by  the  name  of  Ofirh,  may    hz 
Eroni  this  circumllance,  therefore,  at  the  feaft  of  Of-    proved  by  numberlefs  teilimonies  from  the  mcft  au-* 
chophoria,  not  the  herald  but  his  ftaff  is  crowned  with    thentic  records  of  antiquity.     Dio'^encs  Laertius  af- 
garl.-inds,  and  all  the  people  that  are  prefent  always     firms,  th^t  they  held  the  fun  and  moon  for  divinities 
exclaim  sXiXff,  /a,  is,  the  tirft  of  which  exprclles  hafte,     and   that  they  called  the  latter  IJis;  and  Macrobius- 
andthe  others  a  conllcrnation  or  deprelhon  of  fjiirits.    fays  exprefsly,  "  Nee  in  occulto  eft,  neque  aliud  efle 
The  hiftorian  further  mentions,  that  Tliefeus,  when     O/uin  quam  Solent,  nee   IJim  aliud  elfe  quam  terram." 
ht  went  to  Crete,  did  not  take  with  him  the  ufual     The  fame  writer  informs  us,  that  in  the  hieroglyphic 
number  of  virgins,    but    that    in    the  place  of   two     writings  of  ancient  Egyj)!,  "  Ofiris  was  reprefented 
of  them,    he    took  two  youths  of   his  acquaintance,     by  a  fceptre  and  an  eye,"  to  denote  that  this  god  was 
wliom  he  caufed  to  pafs  for  women,    by  difguifing     tlie  _/;;;j  looking  down  from  heaven  on  all  thiu'i-s  upon 
their  drd's,  and  by  accul^oming  them  to  the  ointments    earth. 

and  perfumes  of  women,  as  well  as  by  a  long  and  fuc-         It  mud  not,  however,  be  concealed,  that  fome  of 
cdslul  imitation  of  their  voice.     The  impofition  fuc-    the  ancients,  and  a  few  of  the  molt  learned  moderns 
seeded;   their  fex  was  not  difcovered  in  Crete;  and    have  contended,  that  by  Ojirij  the   Eo-yptiaixs  uuder- 
vhen  Thefeus  had  triumphed  over  the  Minotaur,  he    flood  the  Nile  or  fpirit  of  the  Nile,  whilfl;  others  have 
witli  thefe   two   young    men    led  .a  procellion,    with    confounded  him  with  the  Grecian  Bacchus.     Scali'^er 
branches  in  their  hands,  in  the  fame  habit,  which  is    and  Selden  have  adopted  the  former  of  thefe  opinions 
ftill  ufed  at  the    celebration    of    the    feftival.      The    and  Servius  on  Virgil  has  given  his  countenance  to  the 
bmnches  which  were  carried  were  in  honour  of  Bacchus    latter.     But  that  they  are  all  miftaken,  has  been  evin- 
or  Ariadne,  or  becaufe  they  returned  in  Autumn,  when    ced  by  Jablonlki  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  enforce  the 
the  grapes  were  ripe.     Befides  this  proceffion,  there    fulleft  convidlion ;   "  Wh:n  the  Egyptians,   in  their 
was  alfo  a  race,  in  which  young  men  only  whofe  pa-    facred  books,  fometimes  give  the  name  of  O/lris  to  the 
rents  were  both  alive  were  permitted  to  engage.  It  was    Nile  and  its  wonderful  increafe  during  the  heat  of  fum- 
cuftomMry  for  them  to  run  from  the  temple  of  Bacchus    mer,  they  mean  nothing  more  (fiys^'he)  but  to  attri- 
to  that  of  Minerva,  which  was  on  the  fea-lhore     The    bute  to  their  god  Ofiris  the  gift  which  fertilizes  their 
place  where  they  Hopped  was  called  ox°9'f' »»,  becaufe    country."     This  they  would  die  more  readily  do  that 
the  boughs  which  they  carried  in  their  hands  were  de-    they  believed  the  Nile  to  have  its  fource  in  heaven, 
pofited  there.     The  rewards  of  the  conqueror  was  a    Hence  Eufebius  tells  usf ,  Osr/p,?  sffr/.  i  Nwjic:,  hi  ??  c^pa-  f  Prcpar. 
cup  called  *ivTaTXo«  "  five-fold,"  becaufe  it  contained  a    vit  KaT»9tft5-9ai  o/ovt»/,  Ofiris  is  she  Nil',  because  !ht\<  €i\ni  Eran^cl. 
mixture  cf  five  different  things,  wine,  honey,  cheefe,    it  isfnt  down  from  heaven. — In  one  fenfe  OVirisVnl^ht 
meal,  and  oil.  be  Bacchus,  becauft  the  original  Bacchus  was  himfelf 

OSCILLA,  fmall  images  of  wax  or  clay  made  in  the  fun  (fee  Mysteries  n^  12);  but  that  the  Eevp- 
thclhape  of  men  or  women,  and  confccrated  to  Saturn,  tian  god  could  not  be  worfliipped  as  tlie  inventor  of 
to  render  him  propitious.  The  word  is  fometimes  ufed  wine  is  indeed  undeniable,  ir,  as  J.iblonfki  1  .hours  to 
to  lignify  a  kind  of  maiks  fcooped  from  the  bark  of  prove,  the  primitive  religion  of  the  country  iriculcated 
trees,  and  worn  by  the  performers  of  comedy  in  the  upon  its  votaries,  that  wine  v.-as  the  gift,  not  of  a  be- 
ruder  ages  of  Rome.  In  this  feni'e  we  find  it  in  nevolent  god,  but  of  an  evil  genius,  the  enemy  of  the 
Virg.  Geo.  ii.  5S6.  It  alfo  figni'."es  little  heads  or  human  race.  In  fupport  of  this  op-nion  our  Ie:^rncd 
images  oi  Bacchus,  which  the  countrymen  of  eld  author  quotes  a  pafF.ige  from  Plutarch,  from  whicli  it 
hung  upon  tr^ees,  that  the  face  might  turn  every  w.iy,  appears,  that,  beftre  the  a;ra  of  Promm-tichus,  t"  e 
'^*^'--'^'"-  '  3U  Egyi^tiaas 
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C.P.rU.  E^'r|^ti.,ns  neither  dnmk  vine  tlicmfdves  nor  offered  it 
"  in  !i!va'.ioii;  to  die  goJs  ;  liecaufe  they  believed  that 
the  firft  vine  fprung  from  the  e  irrh  that  was  impreg- 
nated b)'  the  blood  of  thofe  gi.ints  who  perilhed  in  tlie 
w.ir  vvi:h  t''e  gods.  It  is  iiideed  true,  tliat  the  Grseks, 
vho  borrowed  their  religion  as  well  :i:  the  fi  (t  prin- 
ciples I  f  fcience  from  Egypt,  iittrihtited  to  their  Bac- 
chus many  of  the  aiftions  of  Oliris;  but  it  is  iik-ev.-ile 
true,  that  they  gave  him  other  attribtire',  which  the 
Egyptv;n  god  c  uld  not  poii'efs  conl.itently  with  the 
known  fupcrfli.ions  of  that  country.  Salniafuis,  how- 
ever,  attempts  to  ppve,  from  the  import  (  f  the  name, 
that  the  OJiits  cf  Egypt  mult  have  been  the  I'acchns 
of  Greece.  2).f,  or  2ifi,  he  fay;,  fienities  tyi«  in  the 
I'.gyprian  largna^^^e  ;  and  hence  he  concludes,  thatilie 
goi  was  by  that  people  caU-d  OJiri.',  for  the  f  .rr.e  reg- 
ion that  by  ihe  Greclcs  he  was  cil'ed  Kotpoc,  ar.d  by 
the  Romans  Lb  r.  I5u:  this  frems  all  to  be  a  mi- 
ft.ike.  S'!rj!  m  ikes  a  part  of  many  Ev^yptian  proper 
names,  as  Bu-frr,  Tcrir.o  f.ris,  Topo-fuis.  &c  and  i^  in 
all  probability  derived  Irom  the  Hebrew  word  Sar, 
Stir,  or  Sir,  which  lignitics  a^/-;«ff ,  poieritnle,  or  gran- 
iht.  As  the  n:ime  of  the  gfid  was  in  Egyrt  not  Ofirh, 
but  Jfi  is  or  TJirh,  it  was  probably  made  up  of  S'lr  or 
Sh  i:,  and  the  Hebrew  prefix  /  or  Ij^,  imoXmgJlr(ng:h ; 
fo  that  the  whole  w  ird  will  fignify  the  Jfrong  or  mi^k'y 
prince.  If  fo,  we  cannot  doubt,  as  Diodorus  Siculus, 
Eufcbiin-,  Scxtus  Empiricus,  Sic.  allaffiim,  th.at  the 
Egyptians  worihipped  the  fun  by  the  name  of  O/;-  i  , 
but  that  by  this  name  they  mear,t  the  p^n-er  or  govcrn- 
j".^  m'nd  of  the  fun,  as  the  Greeks  and  Romans  feem 
to  have  done  by  their  Phiihus  and  ylj-ollo. 

But  though  the  original  Ofiiis  wa<  undoubtedly  tlie 
fun,  or  the  intelligence  aftuating  the  I'un,  yet  there  is 
rcafon  to  believe  that  there  was  ■g.fcomlary  Ofiris,  who 
at  a  very  early  period  reigned  in  Egypt,  and  was  dei- 
fied aft?r  bis  death  for  the  benefits  he  h^A  rendered 
to  his  country  (fee  Polytheism).  This  is  indeed  fo 
generilly  admitte  1,  as  to  have  occafioncd  great  con- 
troverfies  among  the  learned  refpecling  the  time  when 
he  floiiriflicd,  and  vi'hethcr  he  was  the  civi'iizcr  of  rude 
l-arbarians  or  th?  vi(ftcrious  ft  vcreign  of  a  polillied  na- 
tion. The  illuftrious  Ncv.'ton,  it  is  well  known,  has 
adopted  th^  buter  ophiion  ;  and  vith  much  plaufib'li- 
ty  endeavoured  to  prove,  that  Of:r'u  was  the  lame  with 
^rfojf.is  or  Si^fac:  bat  it  mult  be  confelfed,  that  his 
conclulion  is  contrary  to  a'l  tlie  moll  authentic  records 
of  antiq'iiiy;  and  that  it  would  be  eal'y,  by  the  fame 
,  mode  of  arguirg,  to  give  a  fliew  of  identity  to  two 

perfons  univer.iilly  known  to  have  flouii.'hed  in  very 
dillant  ages  (a).  The  annals  of  Egypt,  as  may  be 
fcen  in  the  writings  of  Herodotus,  Diodorus  Siculus, 
Ktrabo,  Plu'arch,  and  oih;rs,  wlio  copied  from  thoie 
annals,  exprefsly  afferted  the  diainfl  perfcmality  of  O- 
firis  and  Sefoilris,  and  placed  them  in  aeras  vailly  di- 
ftant  from  each  other.  Ofuis,  if  any  credit  be  due  to 
thofe  hift:  rians,  was  the  founder  of  the  Egyptian  mo- 
narchy ;  and,  as  was  cufl  >mary  in  thofe  days,  havii  g 
cither  received  the  name  of  the  fun,  or  communicated 
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his  own  to  that  lum.inary,  was  after  his  death  deified  Ofmnndi, 
for  the  ben  fi  s  \\hic;i  he  !i  'd  rciidere  i  to  his  coun'r)-:  Of|'-»^•ur(,'. 
auJ.  b  iiig  at  first  worfl,-c,ped  only  as  a  demigo.:,  was  " 

in  j.r  cef,  ol  t'me  adv..!?-cd  to  f:;ll  divinity,  and  con- 
foun  led  with  his  luavenly  godftiher.  The  Greeks, 
who,  Uiough  original  in  notlung,  were  always  prompt- 
ed liy  their  vanity  to  hold  theniiclves  out  as  the  firft 
of  the  nations,  laimed  this  Oiiris  as  their  own,  and 
pretended  that  he  was  the  fon  of  Jiipit°r  and  Niobe, 
He  leigne  !,  fiy  iher,  over  the  Argi\  es;  but  afterwards 
de.ivered  his  kingdrm  to  his  brother  Algiaku  ,  and 
Vok  a  v'.yage  into  Egypt,  f  winch  he  made  himfelf 
mailer,  <.nd  married  lo  or  Ifis.  He  eUabliflied  good 
laws  there;  and  they  were  both  after  their  deaths 
worihipped  as  gods.  That  this  is  a  ridiculous  fiflion 
needi  n)  proof;  fine?  ev-ry  one  know=,  tliat  good 
laws  were  ellablilhed  m  Egypt  1  .ng  b.fcre  'he  Argives 
had  any  ki  -g,  or  indeed  c.\iRei  either  as  a  tribe  or 
nat  on. 

OSMUND.\,  moonwort;  a  genus  of  the  order  of 
filice',  belonging  to  the  cryptogamia  clafs  of  plants. 
There  are  ft veralfpecies;  the  molt  remarkable  of  which 
is  the  regalis,  ofmund  royal,  or  flowering  fern.  This 
is  a  native  of  Britain,  growing  in  putrid  marfhes.  Its 
leaf  is  doubly  winged,  bearing  bunches  of  flowers  at 
the  ends.  The  root  boilid  in  v-fater  is  very  flimy  ; 
and  is  ufed  in  the  north  to  ftilFen  linen  inflead  of 
ilar.;h.     S^me  ot  the  leaves  only  be.ir  flowers. 

OSNABURG,  a  bifliopric  of  Germany,  fitualcd  in 
the  centre  of  the  circle  of  Weflphalia,  between  the 
Wefer  and  the  Em.,  having  Mindcn  on  the  eaft, 
Munller  on  the  v.'eil,  Diepholt  on  the  north  eaft,  and 
Ravenfburg  on  the  louth-weft.  It  is  about  45  miles 
long  and  25  broad,  producing  fome  rye,  feveral  forts 
of  turf,  coals,  maible,  and  good  pafturage.  The  in- 
habitants, who  are  a  mixture  cf  Pioteftants  and  Ro- 
man Catholics,  breed  a  confider.ible  number  of  cattle, 
efpecially  hogs  of  which  they  make  excellent  bacon 
and  hams  :  but  a  great  part  of  the  country  confitls  cf 
heaths.  By  the  treaty  concluded  here  in  1648,  the 
bilhopric  was  to  be  an  alterrative  between  the  Roman 
Catholics  and  Lutherans  ;  an  1  the  Lu-hcr.an  bifh'  p 
was  to  be  a  younger  prince  cf  tlie  hou^e  of  Brun'wic 
Lunenburg,  cr,  on  failure  there  f,  of  Brunfwic  Wol- 
fenbut'le.  In  con'.equjnce  of  this  fettlement,  it  has  been 
twice  h  Id  by  a  Britilh  prince  fince  tie  a,-c?fTi.  n  of  the 
family  of  Han  .ver.Tlie  bifhopisab!etoraife25COon;en, 
his  revenue  being  between  20,000  and  30,000!.  The 
chief  inanuiaclures  of  the  country  are  a  coarse  kind  of 
linen  cloth  and  yarn,  which  are  f.ii  J  to  bring  into  it  an- 
nually about  1, 000,000  ot  rix-dcllars.  There  are  alio 
fonie  woollen  nianufa(fturcs  m  Oinaburg  and  Bramfchc» 
The  land  elf  ites  of  tlie  bilhopric  are,  the  chapter,  the  ' 
knights,  and  the  four  towns  The  diets  are  held  at 
Oiiiaburg,  when  called  together  by  the  b'fhop.  The 
count  of  Bar  is  hereditary  fenefchal  or  fteward,  and 
prefident  of  the  college  of  knights.  The  bilKop  is  a 
prince  ( f  the  em',  ire  ;  and  in  the  matricula  is  rated  at 
6  horfe  and  36  foot,  or  216  florins  monthly,  in  lieu  of 

The 


(a)  This  has  been  in  fafl  done  by  Warb'.irtrn  ;  who  employs  Newton's  mode  of  re:ifonii  g  with  equal 
plaufibility,  and  perhaps  liiperior  force,  to  prove  the  identity  of  King  Arthur  and  William  the  Conqueror. 
See  Dhvlne  Lcgauon  of  Mofei,  Vol.  1H.  Bv  ok  iv.  Sect.  3. 
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Ofnaburg.  i]iem.     To  the  chrtnibcr  of  die  cir.piic  Ls  coiuribiics 
''"~"^'         each    term   8i   rix  dulhrs,    14  kruilzevs    anj  u  liiiU'. 
The  ciipltdl  ot  this  billiopi  ic  is 

OsNABURG,  or  Ofr.nhruch.  It  was  foiiTiCi!)-  nn  Im- 
perial city,  and  one  ot'  the  riaifetovvn!.;  but  is  now 
ilibjefl  to  the  biihcp,  th'Uigh  it  I'till  cnji'js  many  pri- 
vileges, and  a  revenue  of  about  Hooo  or  9000  rix-dul- 
lars.  It  has  its  name  fi cm  a  biit'gc  ovci  the  rivtr 
Plafe,  or  Ofc,  which  divides  it  into  ilie  Old  and  New 
Town,  and  hands  75  miles  well  of  Hanover,  and  30 
">  noitheall  ot  Mimfler,  being  furroiinded  wi:h  walls  and 
ditches,  but  commanded  l-^ya  mountain  vviihin  cannon 
ihct.  It  (lands  in  a  fine  plain,  and  is  adorned  with 
i'everal  good  building?,  and  on  the  mountain  there  is 
an  abbey.  The  magiilracy  ol  this  city,  which  is  rc- 
chofcn  yearly  on  the  zd  of  January,  is  Lutheran  ;  and 
the  churches  belong,  fome  to  the  Luthcians,  and  fonie 
to  the  Papifts.  Both  panics  have  the  full  and  free 
cxercife  of  their  religion,  whether  the  bifliop  be  Pio- 
tellant  or  Paplft.  'I'he  b'flioi)'s  palace,  called  Fderf- 
lurg,  was  built  by  Bilhop  Krneft- AuguQu'-,  brother  to 
King  George  I.  It  is  well  fortified,  andfcparated  from 
the  town  by  a  bridge.  It  is  a  hexagon,  with  a  court 
in  the  middle,  and  at  each  corner  a  tui  ret.  In  the 
tovvn-houfe  are  Hill  prefcrved  the  pielures  of  the  ple- 
nipotentiaries that  aflilled  at  the  conlerenccs  there  lor 
the  famous  treaty  of  Vv'ellphal  a.  In  the  trealure  of 
the  catliedra!  are  [till  to  be  feen  fome  ornaments  given 
by  Chailemagne,  as  alio  his  crown,  which  is  only  ot 
filver  gi'.t,  and  his  comb  and  batoon,  fix  feet  in  length, 
both  of  ivory;  together  with  other  curiofities.  Char- 
lemagne is  faid  to  have  erefted  here  a  fchool  for  Latin 
and  Greek,  which  the  Jefuits  in  1625  converted  into 
an  academy.  They  have  the  bell  bread  and  beer  that 
is  to  be  met  with  in  all  Weftphalia,  and  have  a  pretty 
good  trade  in  bacon  and  linen;  as  alfo  by  brewing  a 
palatable  thick  fort  of  beer  called  bufc.  This  city  is 
noted  for  a  treaty  betwixt  the  emperor  and  the  king 
of  Sweden  in  .'648,  wherein  the  alF.iirs  of  the  Piotell- 
ants  weie  regulated,  which  was  a  branch  of  the  treaty 


then  biflu  p  and  prince  of  the  place;  .iiui  ir.ie  .I'.iu  i-.c 
died  in  the  night  of  the  loth  of  June  1737.  a.;'.d,  as 
fome  lay,  in  the  very  room  in  which  he  was  ijarn.  "Vltfi 
b.lhopric  is  fituaied  in  tlie  centre  of  tlie  circle  ;  t^c 
north  part  of  it  is  m  irihy,  but  at  the  fouih  extlk^- 
mity  of  it  arc  fome  mojntains.  Tiie  inh.ibitau'.s  hav,: 
confidcrab'.e  manufaiflures  of  linen,  and  a  .  ooj  breed 
of  cattle  ;  and  of  their  hogs,  f.,r  v.h  i  h  they  are  re- 
markable, is  made  the  bell  Wcllphalia  bacon.  N^'t 
tar  fiom  this  city  are  to  be  feen  tlie  ruins  of  an  ol.l 
church  and  caflle,  calk-d  Be-'.em,  which  fome  lay  wai 
built  by  King  Witekind  upon  his  coavi-ifion  ;  anJ 
about  two  miles  from  it  lies  the  monaflery  of  RuUc, 
on  the  bank  of  a  lake  lb  deep,  that  report  lays  it  coalil 
never  yet  be  fathomed.  T'liis  was  the  liril  town  iij 
Weflphali.i  which  received  the  I.uth-ran  dochine. 

GsNAEVRG  Ijland,  one  of  the  1  (lands  in  the  'io.uh  S.-a, 
dixovered  by  Caplain  Wa.hs  in  1767.  It  is  a  high, 
round  illand,  not  above  a  league  in  circuit  ;  in  ibnio 
parts  covered  with  trees,  in  oihers  i.  naked  rock. 
S.  Lat.  22.  W.  Long.  141.  34. 

OSORIUS  (Jeiom),  was  burn  of  a  noble  family  at 
Lifbon,  1500.  He  was  educated  at  the  U'iverlitv  of 
Salamanca,  and  aflei  wards  (iudied  at  Paris  and  Bo- 
logna. On  his  return  to  Portugal  he  gradually  rofe 
to  tlK  billiopric  of  Sylves,  to  which  lie  was  appuint«d 
by  Catherine  of  Au:lria,  regent  of  the  kingdom  in  the 
minority  of  Sebaliim.  At  the  requeil  of  carJind 
Henry  of  Portugal,  he  wrote  his  hlilory  cf  King  E- 
manuel,  and  the  expedition  of  Gama ;  which  his 
great  contemporary  Camoens  inade  at  the  fame  time 
the  fubjeifl  of  his  imortal  Lufiad  ;  a  poem  which-has 
at  length  appeared  w.tlr  due  ln[lre  in  our  language, 
being  tranflated  with  great  fpirit  and  elegance  by  Rlr 
Mickle.  It  is  rcmai  kable  that  the  hiilory  of  Ol'oiius, 
and  the  epic  poem  of  Camoens,  were  publiflied  in  the 
f  ime  year,  1572:  but  the  fate  of  ihefe  two  great  au- 
thors were  very  different;  tke  poet  was  fuffered  to 
perilli  in  poverty,  under  the  reign  of  that  Henry  who 
patronized  the  hlftorian :  yet  allowing  for  the  dilfe- 


of  Weftphalia.  The  town,  with  the  reft  of  the  prin-  rence  of  their  piofeffions,  they  poffeffed  a  fimlh.rity  of 
cipality,  is  fubjeil  to  its  bifliop,  who  is  a  count  ol'  the  mind.  There  appear  many  traces  of  that  high  heroic 
empire,  and  by  the  treaty  of  Weftphalia  mull  be  al-  fpirit  even  in  the  piieft  Oforius,  which  animated  the 
ternalely  a  Protefiant  and  Papift.  The  Popilh  bifliop  foldier  Camoens:  particularly  in  the  pleafure  wich 
is  fuffragan   to  the  archbifhop  of  Cologne  ;  but  the     w  hich  he  iz^m^  to  deferibe  the  mart'al  manners  of  liis 

luel.     "  In  that 

'  manly  work), 

principality  of  Halbeiftat,  wliich  was  taken  from  this    poverty  and    fadnefs  were    banilhed  from  P.juuual. 


Prcteftant  tiifliop  is  indeed  a  temporal  prince,  and  al-    countrymen  under  the  reign  of  Emanue 
ways  of  die  houieof  Brunfwic,   in  coniideration  of  the    age  (fays  the  hiftorian  in  the  clofe  of  his  i 


houfe,  and  conferred  upon  the  elccftor  of  Brandenburj^ 
Frederick  duke  of  York,  fecond  fon  of  his  majelly 
George  III.  is  die  prefeiU  bifhop.  The  cathedral  is 
in  the  hands  of  die  Ri^man  Catholics,  with  the  church 
and  monaftery  of  the  Dominicans  in  the  eld  city,  and 
the  collegiate  ehurch  of  St  John  in  die  new.  The 
Protcftants  are  mafters  of  the  gieat  parochial  church 
of  St  Mary  in  the  old  city;  ai,d  both  rcligi  ns  have 
a  voice  in  the  eleiflion  of  the  m.agiftrates.  Of  zj  c.i- 
nons  belo'.^ging  to  the  cathedral,  i8  are  Roman  Ca- 
tliolics,  and  the  Revenues  of  4  more  are  enjoyed  by  the 
Jefuiis  for  the  fupport  of  the  college  ;  fo  that  there 
are  but  3  Prnteflant  cau'-ns,  who  have  no  vf  ice  in  the 
election  of  the  Roman  Catholic  bilhop,  when  it  is  his 
turn  to  fucceed.  The  bifii  p's  palace  is  fnrdfied  like 
ii  caftle  :  here  it  was  that  George  I.  was  b.rn  on  the 
28±  of  May  1660,  his  father  EincilAuguftLU  b'.inj 


Complaints  were  never  heard;  but  every  place, from  the 
court  to  the  cott-ge,  refounded  with  mirtli  and  mufic. 
Illicit  love  was  unknown  ;  nor  would  die  ladies  liften 
to  the  moft  honourable  addrelFes  of  fuch  youths  as  had 
not  fignalized  thcmfelves  in  war.  No  young  man  about 
court,  however nible  by  birth,  was  permitted  to  wear 
the  drefs  of  manhood  till  Le  had  paifed  over  into  A- 
frica,and  thence  brought  back  with  him  fome  auim:'.l 
cftcenied  for  its  rarity  ;  and  fuch  '.--as  the  hardy  edu- 
cation of  the  nobility  in  that  age,  that  many  ot' them 
travelled  every  where  in  quell  of  adventures."  Tliis 
is  a  ftj-iking  picture  of  the  manners  of  chivalry,  tj 
which  Portugal  owed  much  of  its  g'ory  in  that  fplen- 
did  period.  There  is  one  particular  in  the  character 
of  Ofcrius,  which,  confidering  his  age  and  country, 
defer  ves  the  hii^heft  encomium;  and  that  is  his  tcL- 
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fpeaks  of  Emanuel's  cruel  perfecution  of  die  Jews  in 

tlic  iollowliig  generous  ;in:l  exalted  iangua-e:  "This 
(i'ays  he)  was  auihoiiied  neiJicr  by  law  ncr  by  reli- 
gion. Can  men  be  compell-d  to  believe  what  they  re- 
jeft  with  abhorrence  ?  Do  you  tal<e  upon  ycu  to  re- 
Ih-aiu  the  liberty  of  the  will,  or  to  fetter  the  under- 
Ihinding  ?  Such  an  attempt  inufl  be  uufuccefsliil ;  and 
is  not  accf.-tablc  to  Chiilt,  who  expci.T;s  Ironi  ma-.i  die 
devotion  of  the  heart,  and  not  th:it  formal  worlliip 
which  is  the  oflspriiig  of  pains  and  penalties.  He 
willies  them  to  (ludy  his  religion,  .ind  adopt  it  from 
conviction,  net  from  terror:  tor  who  does  not  fee  that 
forced  belief  is  mere  hypocrify  ?"  Oforias  is  faid  to 
have  ufed  many  arguments  to  dilfuade  Sebaftian  irom 
his  unfortunate  expedition  into  Africa,  and  to  have 
felt  lb  deeply  tlie  niiferies  which  befel  the  Portuguefe 
after  diat  fatal  event,  that  his  grief  was  fuppofed  to 
accelerate  his  deaUi.  He  expired  in  1580,  happy, 
fays  De  Tlmu  (who  celcbr  av-s  h'm  as  a  mode!  of  Chri- 
flian  virtue),  that  he  died  juH  before  the  Spanilh  army 
entered  Portugal,  and  thus  efcaped  being  a  witnefs  to 
the  defolacioncfliis  country. — His  various  v.-orks  were 
publilhod  at  Rome  in  1592,  by  his  nephew  Oforius, 
in  four  volumes  folio,  with  a  life  of  their  author.  A- 
mong  thefe  are  twrvyemarkable  produiflions  ;  the  firft. 
An  Admonition  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  exhorting  her 
to  return  into  the  Church  tf  Rome;  the  fecond.  An 
Effay  on  Glory,  written  with  fuch  clafFical  purity,  as 
to  give  birdi  to  a  report,  that  it  was  not  the  compo- 
fition  of  Oforius,  but  the  laft  work  of  Cicero  on  that 
fubiea. 

OSPREY.     SetpALco,  fp.  17. 

OSSA,  a  lofty  mountain  of  Theffaly,  near  die  Pe- 
neus,  which  runs  between  this  mountain  and  Olympus; 
famous  in  the  fabulous  (lory  of  the  giants  (Homer, 
Virgil,  Horace,  Seneca,  Ovid).  The  bending  and 
unbending  of  its  pines,  on  the  blowing  of  a  ftrong  north 
wind,  formed  a  clafh'Ug  found  like  thunder  (Eucan). 
It  was  once  the  rt.fidence  of  the  Centaurs,  and  was  for- 
merly joined  to  mount  Olympus ;  but  Hercules,  as 
feme  report,  feparated  them,  and  made  between  them 
the  celebrated  valley  of  Tempe.  This  feparatiou  of 
the  two  mr  untains  was  more  probably  effefled  by  an 
eanliquaki  which  happened  about  1883  years  before 
the  Chrillian  er.t.  Its  greateft  celibrity  arifes  from  its 
being  ore  of  thofe  mount/iins  which  die  giants  in  their 
Tva.rs  aTainfl  the  gods  heaped  up  one  on  the  other  to  fcale 
the  heavens  v/ith  moref.icility.    A  town  of  Macedonia. 

OSSAT  (Arn.'.uld  de),  born  in  the  diocefeof  Auch 
!P-  1536,  of  mean  parentage,  was  taken  notice  of  by  a 
gent':eman  in  the  dicccfe,  who  made  him  fludy  with 
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his  ward  the    Lord  of  Caflknau  de 


Magnoac. 


He 


lludied   the  law  at   Dijon  under  Cujace,  and  applied 
himfclf  to   the   bar  at  Palis.     He   was  fccrctary  at 


Rome  to  M.  de  Foiy,  archbifliop  of  Thf'uloufe;  to  car- 
duial  I'.de;  and  afterwards  to  candlnal  de  Joyeufe,  by 
the  Trench  king's  cxprels  command.  After  riling  to 
thehighelt  d)gni;ies  both  in  church  and  ftate,  in  1599 
he  was  created  a  cardinal  by  pO(C  Clement  Vlll.  He 
died  :n  1604.  An  cnili.ent  Piench  writer  gives  him 
the  lollowing  charaifler :  "He  w.is  a  mm  of  prodi- 
gious penetration  ;  applied  hlmfcll  fo  clolely  toafi'airs, 
and  el[)ecially  was  fo  juiicifus  in  f  imhig  his  rtfohi- 
tii  ns,  that  it  is  almod  in)poUible  10  find  f  ut  ■  ne  falfe 
(lep  in  the  many  negociations  in  which  he  was  con. 
cerred."  His  works,  and  efpoc  ally  lii^  letters,  have 
been  much  efteemed  in  the  learned  world. 

OSSIAN,  the  fon  of  Flngal,  a  celebrated  Celtic 
poet,  who  fii  uiilhed  about  the  end  oi  the  fee  nd  and 
beginning  of  the  third  century.  Several  incidents  in 
his  poens  pi^int  out  this  as  his  a;ra :  paiticularly  the 
engitgement  of  Pineal  with  Caicul,  orCaricalla,  the 
ion  of  the  emperor  Severus,  Styled  by  Oflian,  Th  Sort 
nf  tie  King  of  the  World.  M.  Tellen;oni  fixes  the  ele- 
vation of  Caracalla  to  afiiarein  the  goven  nier.t  to  the 
year  198,  and  the  alf(;ciation  of  his  brother  Geta  to 
208.  About  which  time  Gibbon  fixes  die  Caledonian 
war,  and  fpeaks  thus  upon  the  fubjeift :  "  This  Ca- 
ledonian war,  neither  marked  by  decifive  events,  nor 
attended  with  any  important  confequences,  would  ill 
deierve  our  attention  ;  but  it  is  fuppofed,  not  without 
a  confiderable  degree  of  probability,  that  the  invaficn 
of  Severus  is  conneifled  with  the  moli:  fh  ning  period 
of  the  Britifh  hillory  or  fable.  Fingal,  who.e  fame, 
with  that  of  h's  heroes  and  bards,  has  been  revived  in 
our  Language  by  a  recent  publication,  is  faid  to  have 
commanded  the  Caledonians  in  that  memorable  junc- 
ture, to  have  eluded  the  power  of  Severus,  and  to 
have  obtained  a  fignal  victory  on  the  banks  ot  the  Ca- 
run,  in  which  the  ion  oi  the  Ki"g  of  the  World,  Cara- 
cul, fled  from  his  arms  along  the  fields  of  his  pride*. 
Something  of  a  doubtful  mill  Hill  hangs  over  thefe 
Highland  traditions  ;  nor  can  it  be  entirely  difpelled 
by  the  moft  ingenious  refearches  of  modern  criti- 
cil'm  (a):  but  if  wc  could  with  fafety  indulge  the 
pleating  fuppofition,  that  Fingal  lived  andthrt  OGian 
i'ung,  the  llriking  contrafc  of  the  fituation  and  manners 
of  the  conteiid'ng  nations  might  aniuf'e  a  philofoplilc 
mind.  The  parallel  would  be  little  to  the  advantage 
of  tiie  more  civilized  people,  if  we  compared  the  un- 
relentin^r  revenge  of  Severus  vith  the  generous'  cle- 
mency of  Fingal  ;  the  timid  and  brutd  cruelty  of  Ca- 
racilla,  with  the  bravery,  the  tendernels,  the  elegant 
genius  of  Oihan  ;  the  mercenary  chiefs  who,  from  mo- 
tives of  fear  or  intereft,  ierved  under  the  Imperial 
ftandard,  with  the  free  born  warriors  who  ftarred  to 
arms  at  the  voice  of  the  king  of  Morven  :  if,  in  a 
word   we    contemplated  the    untutored  Caled>  nians 
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(a)  "  That  the  Cnracul  of  OlH  m  is  the  Caricnl'a  of  the  Roman  hillory,  is  perhaps  the  only  point  of 
Brililh  antiquity  in  which  Mr  Macpherfon  and  Mr  Whitaker  nre  of  the  firne  opinion;  and  yet  tlie  opinion 
is  not  widiout  ditHculty,  In  the  Caledonian  war,  the  ion  of  Severu";  was  known  only  by  the  appellation  of 
.iiiionlnus ;  and  it  may  fcem  (Irange,  that  the  Highland  b.ard  Ihould  dcictibe  him  by  a  nickname,  invented 
four  years  afrerwards,  fcarcely  ufed  by  the  Remans  till  after  tlie  death  of  that  emperor,  and  feldom  employed 
by  the  mod  ancient  hiftorians.  See  Dion,  l.lxxvii.  p.  131  7.  Hill,  Angull.p.  89.  Aurel.  Viacr.  Eufeb.  ifl 
Chron.  ad  ann.  z  14. 
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glowing  \\it]i  the  warm  virtues  of  nature,  and  tlie  de- 
generate R'lm.i.is  poUulcJ  wiili  thi;  mean  vices  of 
wcalrh  and  flavery." 

The  dute  of  tliis  aflion,  if  the  poems  be  true,  is 
rather  confounding:  for  the  next  expedition,  which  is 
produced  to  hx  the  lime  in  which  Oflian  flourilhcd, 
was  conducted  by  Ofc.ir  (ag  linft  the  ufurper  Caran- 
fius,  the  Cari  s  of  Oflian),  who  did  not  aflume  the 
purple  t'll  fo  late  as  the  year  287.  This  account 
indeed  correfponds  pretty  well  with  the  account  gi- 
ven by  Ir  Ih  hiftories,  wliich  place  the  death  of  Fin- 
gal in  the  year  283,  and  that  of  Oi(;ar,  (who  died 
rnany  ycar^  before  his  father  Oflian)  in  the  year  296. 
Thefe  hints  are  not  thri.wn  out  becauie  we  tliinlc  they 
militate  againit  the  authenticity  of  the  poems;  fnr 
difvant  tliough  ihefe  dates  be,  it  is  yet  poflible  to  re- 
concile tliem.  Old  ;'.ge  was  and  is  very  comn-on  in 
thofe  rcglcsns  ;  and  Oliian  himlcU,  we  are  to'd,  was  an 
inflance  of  great  longevity.  Indeed  atliich  a  diilance  of 
time  it  I  annot  be  expciiled  that  we  Ihould  give  either 
a  very  particular  or  a  very  exaifl  account  c  f  Oflian  and 
his  heroes.  W  ere  there  no  doubts  remaining  of  the 
truth  of  the  faAs,  it  is  ftill  natural  to  fuppofe  that 
they  muft  hqve  fufFeied  ohfcurity  through  the  rull 
of  time,  and  above  all  through  the  neglect  of  the 
poem«,  which  lately  were  unknown. 

The  firft  expedition  on  which  Ollian's  father  fent 
him  was,  to  raife  a  Hone  on  the  banks  of  Crona,  to 
perpetuate  the  memory  of  a  vidtnry  which  ;he  king  of 
Morven  had  obtained  at  that  place.  The  Higlilanders 
talk  of  this  as  being  emblematical  of  tliat  immortality 
which  heroes  were  to  receive  trom  his  luuire  compoli- 
tions.  In  this  expedition  he  was  accompanied  by 
Tofcar,  father  of  the  beautiful  Malvina,  the  amiable 
companion  of  his  grief,  after  tLe  death  of  her  beloved 
Ofcar,  his  fon.  It  appears  from  his  poem';,  that,  in 
one  of  his  early  expeditions  to  Ireland,  he  hud  fallen 
in  love  with  and  married  Evirallin,  daughter  to  Bran- 
no,  petty  king  of  X^ego.  "  I  went  in  fuit  of  the  maid 
of  Lego's  fal  le  furge ;  twelve  of  my  people  were 
there,  the  fons  ot  Itreamy  Morven.  We  came  to 
Branno,  friend  of  ftrangers  ;  Branno  of  the  founding 
mail. — '  From  whence  (he  faid)  are  the  arms  of  Reel  ? 
Not  cafy  to  win  is  the  maid  tliat  hasdeitied  the  blue- 
eyed  fons  cf  Erin.  But  bleil  be  thou,  O  fon  ot  Fin- 
gal !  happy  is  the  maid  that  waits  thee.  Though 
twelve  daughters  were  mine,  thine  were  the  choice, 
tliou  fon  of  fame.' — Th.n  he  opened  the  hall  of  the 
maid  ;  die  dark  haired  Evirallin*."  This  Evirallin 
was  the  mother  of  his  fon  Ofcar,  whofc  exploits  he 
ccLbrates  in  many  of  his  poems,  and  whofc  death  he 
laments  in  the  firft  book  cf  Temora.  Evirallin  died 
fojnetime  before  Ofcar  (Fi>;gal,  B.  iv.);  who  f;ems 
to  have  been  her  only  child  ;  and  OlTiin  did  not  marry 
afterwards  :  fo  that  his  polterity  ended  in  the  death 
cf  Ofcar  ;  who  fcems  to  have  died  as  he  was  abotjt  to 
be  married  to  Malvina,  tlio  daughter  of  Tofcar.  Se- 
veral of  her  lamentations  i"or  her  lover  are  recoi  ded  by 
Oflian,  which  paint  hergiiel  in  ihc  ftrongefl  and  moll 
beautiful  colours.  "It  is  the  voice  of  my  love  !  few 
are  his  viiits  to  my  dreams. — But  thou  dwelleft  in  the 
foul  of  Malvina,  :on  of  mighty  Ofliaa.  My  fighs  arife 
with  the  beams  of  the  eaft  ;  my  tears  defcend  with 
the  drops  of  night.  I  wiis  a  lovely  tree  in  thy  prc- 
fence,  Oi'car,  with  all  my  brauclies   round  me  :  but 
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thy  death  came  like  a  blall  from  the  dcfart,  and  laid     Offia 
my  green   head    low ;    the    liiring  returned  with  its  ^ 

Ihowers,  but  no  green  leaf  of  mine  arofe."     Poem  of 
Croma. 

Tlie  principal  reiidence  of  Oflian  was  in  tlic  vale  of 
Cona,  nowGlcrco,  in  Argylelliiic.     See  Fingal. 

Kis  ijoems  relate  niaiiy  of  liis  expeditions  to  Ire- 
land, Scandinavia,  Clyde,  and  Tweed  or  Teutha. 
His  exploits  on  tlielt:  occafior.s,  after  making  a  large 
allowance  for  poetical  exaggeration,  fliow  him  to  have 
been  no  lefs  a  warrior  than  a  pne:  :  (^See  Ossian's 
Works,  in  the  poems  Calibon  and  Colmal,  Lnlhmoj:, 
Bcnathim,  &c.  By  thefe  expeditions,  which  were  al- 
wiys  undertaken  f .  r  the  relief  of  the  diflrefled,  tlie 
mind  <-i  Oflian  feems  lo  have  be.-n  cultivated  and  en- 
larged beyond  what  is  nfuady  to  bq  met  vvitli  in  fo 
rude  a  jiericd  01  foeiety  as  that  in  whi  h  he  lived.  His 
poems  breatlie,  throughout,  fuch  a  fpirit  of  gcncrofity 
and  tendLrnefs,  elpeeially  tov  ards  the  fair  le.t,  as  is 
feldom  or  never  to  be  met  wi.h  in  tlie  compofr.ions  of 
other  poets  who  lived  in  a  more  atlvanced  ilate  of  civi- 
lifation.  He  lived  to  an  extreme  old  ape;  having  fur- 
vived  all  his  family  and  friends,  many  of  whom  perifh- 
ed  by  a  fatal  accident,  recorded  in  one  of  his  poems 
called  Khz  fall  ojrura  *.  Malvina,  ahne,  the  love  of  '^'i"^""'" 
liis  ion  Oicar,  remained  wi;h  him  till  wiiliin  a  few 
years  t'f  his  death,  and  paid  him  every  attentiim  that 
could  be  expected  irom  the  tender  relation  in  which 
(he  flood  to  him.  To  her  lie  addreffes  many  cf  his 
poems,  which  feem  to  liave  been  comjofed  for  the  motl 
part  in  his  old  age.  Her  death  is  pathetically  la- 
ii:ented  by  him  in  the  poem  of  Bsmithon:  towards  the 
clofe  of  which,  he,  gives  the  prcfages  of  his  own  de- 
parture ;  an  event  which  he  often  wifhes  for,  under  tlie 
bliiidnefs  and  other  calamities  of  his  declining  years. 
"  Roll  on,  ye  dark  brown  years,  for  yc  bring  no  joy 
on  your  courfe.  Let  th.e  tomb  open  to  OlTian,  fur 
his  llrength  has  failed.  The  fons  of  the  for.g  are  gone 
to  reft  :  my  voice  remain':,  like  a  blaft,  tliat  roars 
lonely  on  the  fea  furrounded  rock,,  after  tlie  winds 
are  laid.  The  dark  mofs  wliiflles  there,  and  the  di- 
ftant  mariner  fees  the  waving  trees  -j-.'' — "  But  Oflian  f  Poem  of 
is  a  tree  that  is  withered.  Its  branches  are  blafled  i.'cnathon. 
and  bare  ;  no  green  leaf  covers  its  boughs.  From 
its  trunk  no  young  ihoot  is  feen  to  fpring.  The 
breeze  whillles  in  its  grey  mofs  :  the  blaft  iliakes  its 
head  of  age. — The  ftcrm  will  f-ion  overturn  it,  and 
flrew  all  its  dry  branches  witli  thee,  O  Dermid  !  and- 
with  all  the  reft  of  ^he  mighty  dead,  in  the  green 
winding  vale  of  Cona  :(;."  tGalicAn- 

It  is  not  certain  at  ^vhat  age  Oflian  died  ;  but  from  tiqu^ties, 
his  having  been  long  blind  with  years,  and  from  the  T'""'  "• 
many  contrails  between  his  prefent  and  pall  fitiiations, 
in  poems  compoled,  as  it  would  appear,  at  a  conlidera- 
ble  diltance  of  time  from  each  other,  it  ii  mofl  likely  he 
lived  to  an  extreme  old  .age.  Tiic  current  tradition  \%, 
that  he  died  in  the  houfe  of  a  Culdee,  called  the  Son  of 
yllpin,  with  whom  he  is  faid  to  h.avc  held  fevcral  con- 
ferences about  the  doiftiines  ct  Chi-iflianity.  One  of 
thefe  dialogues  is  Hill  preferved,  and  bears  the  genuine 
marks  of  a  very  remote  antiquity  ;  ( DiJJlrlian  pre- 
fi,\ed  to  Ojfum's  Works).  Several  cf  Ofiian's  poems  arc 
addreflbd  to  this  fon  of  Alpin,  who  was  probably  one  of 
thofe  Chriftians  whom  the  perfeciition  under  Dioclellaa 
had  driven  beyond  the  pale  of  the  Roman  empire. 
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The  prems  cf  Oni;in,  thoiif;li  iilwnys  litlj   in  the 
liij^hcll  eRccm  by  thofe  who  knew  them,  were  ullowcd 
to  icmain  in  the  obllurity  ol  their  original  Gaelic,  tilF 
Mr  M.Ri'hcrfun,  ab-ut  30  years  ago,  tiar.flated  a  col- 
ledion  ot'  ilum  into  Englilh,  wl  iih  immediately  at- 
traiflcd  ihe  attention  of  eveiy  perlbn  who  had  a  true 
talle  fur  poetry.  Dr  Blair,  in  particular,  introduced 
thefe  poems  ir.to  the  world  with  tlio/'e  ciitical  remarks 
which  do  no  lefs  honour  to   himlilf  than  to  the  poet. 
According  to  that  eminent  crit'c,  the  two  preat  cha- 
laifterillics  of  Oflian's  poetry  arc   tcndernefs  and  lub- 
limity.     Offian   i--,  perhaps,  the  only  poet  who  never 
relaxes,  or  lets   hin:felf  down  intotlie  light  and  amu- 
fmg  flrain.     He  moves  perpetually  in  the  high  regi>  n 
of  the  grand  and   pathetic.     The  events  which  he  re- 
cords are  all  feriiius  and  grave  ;  the  fcenery  wild  and 
rcmuntic.     We  find  not  in  him  an   imagination  that 
J'ports  itfelf,  and  drefTes  out  gay  trifles  to  pleafe  the 
fancy.    His  poetry,  more  perhaps  than  that  of  any 
other,  deferves  to  be  ftyled  the  Podryof  die  hvart.      It 
is  a  heart  penetrated  with  noble  fentiments,  with  fub- 
lime  and  tender  palFions  ;  a  heart  that  glows  and  kin- 
dles the    fancy  ;  a  heart  that  is  full,  and  pours  itfelf 
forth.  Of  all  the  great  poets,  Homer  is  the  one  whofe 
manner  and  whofe  times  corns  the  neareflto  Offian's. 
Homer's  ideas  were  more  enlarged,  and  his  charaflers 
more  div:rlified.    Ollian's  ideas  fewer,  but  of  the  k'nd 
fittefl:  for  poetry  ;  the  bravery   and  generi  fity   of  he- 
roes, the  lendemefs  of  lovers,  and  tlu  atlachniint  of 
friends.     Homer  is  ditfufe  ;  Offian  abrupt  and  concife. 
His  images  are  a  blaze  of  lighliiing,  which  Halh  and 
vanifli.     Homer  has  more  of  impeiuofity  and  fire  ; 
Oifian  cf  a  folemn  and  awiul  grandeur.    In  the  pathe- 
tic, Homer  has  a  ^reat  power  ;  but  Offian  exerts  that 
power    much    oftner,  and  has  the  character  of  tcn- 
dernefs   more    deeply  impiinted  on  his  works.     No 
poet  knew  better   how  to   feize   and   melt    the  heart. 
With  regard  to  dignity  of  fentiment,  we  muR  be  fur- 
priled   to   find   tluit  the  pre  eminence  mull:  clearly  be 
given  to  the  Celtic  bard.    This  appears  nowhere  more 
remarkal;le  than  in  the  fentiments  which  he  expreffes 
towards  his  enemies.     "  Uthal  fell  beneath  my  fword, 
and  the  f  )ns  of  Berrathon  fled. — It  was  then  I  faw 
him   in  his   beauty,  and  the    tear  hung   in   my   eye. 
Thou  art  falkn,  young  tree,  I  faid,  with  all  thy  beau- 
ty  round    thee.     Thou  art  fallen  ©n  thy  plains,  and 
the  field  is  bare.     The  winds  come  from  the  defarr, 
and  there  is  no  found  in  thy  leaves  !   Lovely  art   thou 
in  death,  fon  of  car-borne   Larthmore  f."     His  fup- 
polition,   th;-it  all  the  little  feuJs  and   differences   of 
this  life  fhculd  be  forgot  in  a  future  Hate,  and  tliut 
thcfe  who   had  cr.ce   been  foes  would  "  flietch  their 
arms  to  the  fame  fliell  in  Loda,"  gives  us  the  higheft 
idea  of  the  man  as  well  as  of  the  poet.     "Daughter 
of  beauty,  thou  art  low!    A  flrange  Ihcre  rece'ves  thy 
corfe.     But  the  ghclls  of  Morven  wi;l  open  th^ir  halls 
wlien  thy  fee  thee  coming.     Heroes  around  the  feall 
of  dim  111  -jI?,  in  the  mid:l  of  clouds,  ihall  admire  thee  ; 

and  virgins  fhall  touch  the  h.irp  of  niift:|;." "  The 

feuds  ot  other  years  by  the  mighty  dead  are  foi  gotten. 
The  v.arriors  now  meet  in  pe.-ice,  and  ride  together 
on  the  tempeft's  wing.  No  clans;  of  the  flii -Id,  no 
noife  of  the  fpear,  is  heard  in  their  peaceful  dv^cll- 
ings.  Side  by  fide  they  fit,  who  once  mixed  in  battle 
their  fled.  There,  Lochlia  and  Morven  meet  at  the 


mutual  feafl,  and  lilltn  together  to  the  fong  of  th.ir 
bards  <i." 

liutlhe  fubllmi^y  of  moral  fentiments,  if  they  want- 
ed the  foftening  of  the  tender,  would  be  in  lui/.ard  of 
giving  a  ftifl'air  to  poetry.  It  is  not  enough  that  we 
admire.  Admiration  is  a  cold  feeling  in  comparifja 
ot  that  deep  intcrell  the  htarl  takes  in  tender  and  pa- 
thetic fcenes.  With  fc^nes  of  tliis  kind  Ollian  abounds  ; 
and  his  high  me: it  in  thefe  is  incon'eftable.  He  may- 
be blamed  for  drawing  tiars  too  often  (rom  our  eyes ; 
but  that  he  has  the  power  of  commanding  then),  r.o 
man  who  has  the  Lali  fenfibility  cm  queili^  n.  His 
P' ems  awake  the  tcndcrclt  f)mjatl-.ies,  and  inspire  the 
moll  generous  emotions.  No  re:;dcrcan  ri;e  fiom  him 
without  being  warmed  with  th;  fcnlimcntb  of  huiiiani- 
ly,  virtue,  and  honour. 

But  the  excellency  cf  thefe  poems  occafioned  in 
many  peribns  a  doubt,  cf  their  auduntici-y.  Their 
genuinenefs,  however,  has  been  very  ably  defended  by 
UrElair  and  Lord  Kamss,  andwiumly  fupporled  by 
the  autlior  of  the  Gaelic  AnUquit'es,  who  has  given  the 
public  feme  more  remains  of  OfTian's  pcctry. 

As  the  nature  of  our  work  will  not  allow  us  to 
treat  this  matter  at  full  length,  we  ihall  only  give  a 
biitf  view  of  the  argument-,  t  ffered  in  fupport  of  the 
authenticity  ot  theie  poems,  referring  our  readers  to 
the  authors  jufl  now  mentioned  ..nd  others,  for  fuller 
fati^faflion. 

"  In  every  period  offociety  (f  lys  Dr  Blair),  human 
manners  are  a  curious  fpeftucle  ;  and  the  moil  natural 
piiSures  of  ancient  manners  are  exhibited  in  llie  an- 
cient poems  ot  nations.  Thefe  make  u>  acquainted 
with  the  notions  and  feelings  cf  our  fellow-crcatuies 
in  the  moll  artlefs  ages  ;  dilcovering  what  obj-.ifts  tliey 
admired,  and  what  pleafur-is  they  purfued,  befrc 
thole  refinements  cf  fociety  had  taken  place,  which 
enlarge  indeed,  and  diverfify  the  tranfaitions,  but  dif- 
guife  the  manners  of  mankind. 

"  Befidcs  this,  ancient  poems  have  another  m.erit 
withperfcns  c  f  tulle.  They  promife  Ibme  of  the  highefl 
beauties  of  poetical  writing.  That  flate,  in  which 
human  nature  llioots  wild  and  free,  though  unfit  for 
other  improvements,  certainly  encourages  the  high 
exertions  of  fancy  and  pailion. 

"  In  the  infancy  cf  focicdes  the  paffions  of  men  have 
nothing  to  reftrain  them  :  their  imagination  has  no- 
thing to  check  it.  And  as  their  feelings  are  ftrong, 
fo  their  language  of  itfelf  affumes  a  poetical  turn. 
Men  never  have  ufed  fo  many  figures  of  flyle,  as  in 
thofe  rude  ages,  wljen,  beiid^s  a  warm  imagination 
to  fuggell  lively  images,  ilie  want  ot  proper  and  pre- 
cifi  terms  for  the  ideas  they  would  exprefs,  obliged 
them  to  have  recourle  to  circumlocution,  met.iphor, 
comparif  n,  and  all  thofe  I'ubllituted  forms  of  cxpref- 
fion,  which  gave  a  poetical  air  to  language.  An  A- 
merican  chief,  at  tliis  d.iy,  harangues  at  the  head  cf 
his  tribe  in  a  more  bold  mctaphoiical  flyle  than  a 
modern  European  would  .xdventure  to  ufe  in  an  epic 
poem. 

"  Poetry  L-as  been  faid  to  be  more  anci  .nt  than  profc, 
wh'ch,  in  a  qualified  fenf?,  is  tru:.  Mufic  or  fong 
has  been  found  coKval  wi.h  feci  ty  among  the  molt 
barbarous  nations;  and  tlie  only  fuhj;.ds  v\hich  could 
prompt  men,  in  th.ir  firll  rude  Rate,  to  utter  their 
thoughts  i".i  compofitions  of  any  length,  were  fuch  as 
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OCian,     natural!)' affiimcd  tlie  tdie  of  poetry ;  praifes  of  their        BefiJts,  his  compofitions,  when    viewed  in  them-    OITud 

""^^         gods,  or  of  their  anceftors  j  comincmor.itions  f^i  their  felves,  have,  ve  are  told,  all  the  internal  marks  ofanti-         "^ 

own  waili'Ke  exploits;  or  lamentations  over  their  mil-  quityfo  ftrongly  imprc/fed  upon  them,  that  no  reader 

foi-tunrs.     And  belore  wi:ing  was  invented,  no  olhjr  ol   ta!le    and   judgme.  t  can  deny  their  claim  to  it. 

conipofnions,  except  fongs  or  poems,  could  take  luch  They  exhib  t  fo  lively   pifturc  of  cuflomi  which  have 

hold  '  f  the  imwj-inati  'H  and  niemi  ry,  as  to  lje  pre-  dii'appeared  for  ag's,  as  could  be  drawn  only  fri.m 

fcr.ed  by  oral  tiaJiti  .n,  a'..d  hanJed  down  fioni  one  nature    and    real  life.     Tlie  feacurei  are  fo  di.tirft, 

race  to  another.  that  few  portrait?  of  the  life   c'iniinually  paffing  be- 

"  lience  we  may  expcift  to  find  poems  among  the  an-  fore  us  are  found  to  be  drawn  with  fo  nuich  lil<enefs. 

tiqnities  of  all  nation-i.     It  is  probable,  too,  tliat  an  The  manners  uniformly   rel.ite   to  a  very  early  dage 

exteitlve  fearch  would  di'covra  ccrt.iin  degree  of  re-  of  fociety  ;    and    ni?  liinf,    no    aliufion    to    the    arts, 

femblanic   among   all   the  moik  a  tient  poetical  pro-  culloms,  or  manners,  of  a  more  advanced  period,  ap- 

dufflions,  from  whalcver   country    they  have  proceed-  pea'S  through  lut  the    poems.      To  tlrat  dillncf  on  of 

ed.     In  a  finrilar  fta^e  of  manners,  hmilar  objeiSs  and  ranks,  whicli  is   always  found  in  adidt  focie  ie?,   the 

pallions  op  rating  upon  the  imat;ina!iinis  (/t  men  will  poet  appears  to  have  been  a  peife^T   llraij^cr.     The 

ftainp  ih-'ir  produdions  ^';ith  the  fime  gen.ral  char.ic-  fir, I  heroes  prepare  their  own  repalls,  and  indifcrimi- 

ter.    JSome  diverfity  will,  no  dou't,  be  occafioned  by  natcly  condefcend  to  t;>e  moQ  meni.il  feivices.     The'r 

climate  and  genius.     But  mankind  nevtrbear  inch  re-  quarrels  aril'e  from  c  luf.i  gen  rally  flight,  but  in  fuch 

fcnb'nig    ifauires  as  they  do  in  the  begiiinings    of  a  period  extremely   natural.     A  rivallhip  in  love,  an 

Ibciety.     What    we    call  the  (ir'en'al  iivin  of  poetry,  omilhon  at  a  feail,  or  an  aJront  at  a  tournament,  are 

becaufe  the  earliell  poetical  productions  have  come  to  often  the  foundation  of  a  quarrel  am-ng  fingle  heroes, 

us  irom  the  ealt,  is  probaHlv    no  more  orun'.ul  ihwvioc-  And  the  wars  ia  which  whole  tribes  ar^  engaged,  are 

cidtnial;   it  is  charat^erifllcal   of  an   age  rather  than  a  carried  on  with  a  view,  not  to  enlarge  their  territory, 

country;  and  belongs,  in  fome  meafure,  to  all  naions  but  to  revenge  perhaps  tlie  killing  of  a   few  deer  on 

at  a  certain  period.     Of  this  tise  works  of  OlFian  feem  thcr  mountains,  or  the   taking  forcibly  away  one   of 

to  furi.iih  a  remarkable  proof.  their  women.     Th;ir  occupation  was  war  and  hunt- 

"  He  appears  clearly  to  have  lived  in  a  period  which  ing  ;  and  the'r  chief  ambition  was  to  have  their  fame 

enj  lyed  all  the  benefit  I  have  jull  now  mentioned  of  in  the  fongs  of  the  bards. 

traditionary  poetry.     The  exploits  of  Trathal,  Ti-en-        The  nations    of  a  future  flate,  exhibited  in  thefe 

mor,  and  the  other  anccflors  if  Fingal,  are  ipoken  of  poems,  are  likewife  flrongly  marked  with  the  chaiac- 

as  familiarly  known.  Ancient  bards  are  frequently  al-  ter  of  antiquity.   A  creed  fo  uncommon  that  the  ima- 

luded  to.     In  one  remarkaWle  paff.ige,  Offian  defcribes  gination  of  a  modern  could  not  be  fuppofed  to  grafp 

himfelf  as  living  in  a  fort  of  cl,iliical  age,  enlightened  fo  ffrong  an  idea  of  it  from  mere  fancy,  is  un  formly 

by  the  memorials  of  former  time',  conveyed  in  the  fupported  throughout.  This  creed  is  extremely  fimple, 

fongs  of  bards,  and  plants  at  a  period  of  ignorance  but  admirably  iuiteJ  to  the  times, 
wliich  lay  beyond  th,'  reach  of  tradition.     Olhan  him-        The  language  to  ^,  and  the  flruifture,  of  thcfe  poems, 

felf  appears  to  have  been  endowed  by  nature  with  ex-  bear  the  moft  Itriking  char.nffirs   of  an'.iquity.     The 

quilite  fenlibility  ;    prone  to  that  tender  melancholy  language  is  bold,  animated,  and  metaphorical,  fuch 

which  is  fo  often  an  a't  nJant  on  great  genius;  and  as  it  is   found   t  >  be   in  a'l  infant  ftates ;  where  the 

fufceptible    equally    cf  ftrong  and  of  loft  emotions,  words,  as  well  as  the  ideas  and  objclft^,  muff  be  few; 

He  was  not  only  a  profeffed  bard,  but  a  warrior  alfo,  and  wh?re  the  lan^u  igo,l  kc  the  imaginat'on,  is  ffrong 

and  the  Ion  cf  the  molt  ren  wned   hero  and  prince  of  and  undifciplined.    No  ribllrafl,  and  few  geirera!,  terms 

his  age.     This  formed  a  conjunifion  of  circumllancca  appear  in  the  poems  of  Ofuan.     IfobJe(5ts  are  but  in- 

uncommonly  favourable  towards  exal  ing  the  imagi-  tro.luced  in  a   linrilie,  they  are  always  particularized, 

nation  of  a  poet.  It   is  "the  young  pine  of  Inilhuna  :"  it  is  "the  bow 

"  The  manners  of  OiTian's  a~e  were  favourab'e  to  of  the  fliowery  Lena."     This  chara(5fer,  fo  C'  nfpicuous 

a  poetical  genius.     Covetou.'n.ls  and  effeminacy  were  iii  tl-,e  poems  of  Oilian,  is  a  tlriiiin^^- feature  in  the  ian- 

vmknoun.    The  cnrcs  of  men  were  few.    The  groat  guage  of  all  early  ftates  ;  whole  objefls  and  ideas  are 

objed  puifued  by  herioc  fpirits,  wa?,  '  to  receive  thtir  few  and  part'cirlar,  and  whofe  ordinary  coiiverfation  is 

fame,'  that  is,  to  become  worthy  of  being  celebrated  of  co'.irfe   highly  flgurat  ve  and   poetic.Vl.    A  pi>5fure, 

in  tlie  forgs  cf  bards;  and  '  to  have  their  names -n  therefor?,  marked  wiih  fuch  linking  features,  could 

the  four  gr-ey  ftones.'     To  die  unlamented  by  a  bard,  not  be  drawn  with.nrt  an  original. 
was  deemed  fo  great  a  n.i  fortune  as  even  to  dilUirb        The  whole   texture  of  the  compofuion   is  alfo,  liks 

their  ghofls  in  another  fl:  ite      In  fuch  times  as  tnel'e,  the  language,  bold,  n/rvous,  and  conci  e  ;  yet  always 

in  a  coirntry  where  poe'ry  hid  been  lo  long  cultivited,  pl^in  and  artlefs  ;  without  any  thing  of  that  m.odern 

and  fo  highly  honoured,  is  it  any  wonde:  that  among  refinement,  or  elab.'iate  djcoration.  vhich  attend  the 

the  race  and  fucce'lion  of  bards,  one  Homer  ihruld  advancement  of  literature.     No  foreign  orniments  arc 

ai-jf  ■  :    a  man    w.  o,  endowed  with  a  natural  happy  hunted  after.     The  wild  and  grand  nature  which  lay 

genius  favoured  by  pecu'iar  advantages  of  birth  and  within  the  poet's  vi^w,  is  the  only  fou  ce  fiom  which 

c  indition  :  and  mee  ing  in  the  cour  e  of  his  life,  with  he  draws  his  oiniments.     Beyond  this  circle,  his  ima- 

a   variety  of  inc'dents  proper  to  fire  his  imagination,  gination,  thou_,h  quick  and   r..pid,  feld"m  made  any 

and  to  touch  his  heart,  fhru'd  att.dn  a  degree  of  emi-  excurfion.     We  p:-rceive  his-  language  alivays  to  be 

nence  in   poetry,  worthy  to  draw  the  admiration  of  that  of  a  perfon  who  law  and  felt  what  he  delcribes  ; 

mure  refined  ages  l"  who  bore   a  part  in  the  expeJitioiis  which  he  cele-- 

brates,, 
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brites,  and  who  fought  in  tlie  h:\ttk5  v>']i!t-li  lie  (ings. 
Such  is  the  naliire  ol'  the  internal  proof  adcluceJ  in  the 
prefcut  cafe,  which  unf|iiell;ion;ibly  h.is  weiglu,  and 
that  not  inconfidcrable  ;  but  unfuppcrtcJ  by  external 
proof,  or  contrary  to  facis,  however  Ibrciblc  it  may 
lie  in  itfelf,  when  cnnfidertd  in  this  cnnneiHion,  and 
found  wanting,  it  will  neither  filence  the  cjuernlous 
fcspt'.c,  nor,  in  all  probability,  will  it  ever  convince 
thofe  who  have  truth  for  thuir  obje<a,  and  who  wilh 
to  inveftigate,  and,  if  poflible,  difcovcr  it  on  furer 
grounds.  Internal  proof  is  of  the  greutelt  feri'lce  iu 
a  vaiiety  of  excellent  caules ;  but  it  conisrs  in  rather 
ns  a  fuccedaneum  than  as  direct  evidence;  and  without 
fomething  move  to  tlie  purpofe,  it  may  eicite  admi- 
ration, but  will  fcldom  enforce  belief.  Of  the  culloms 
snd  manners  of  ancient  times,  we  know  but  little, 
and  ot  that  little  we  have  often  but  a  cjufufed  notion. 
There  is  therefore  room  for  genius  and  ability  to  exert 
itfelf  in  deceiving;  and  in  proprrton  to  the  darknefs 
iu  which  the  fubject  is  involved,  die  deception  will  ge- 
nerally be  the  more  complete,  and  the  fecret  wi;idings 
of  error  lefs  eafy  to  be  developed. 

Deftitute  of  external  proofs,  authenticity  may  appear 
to  be  probable,  but  cannot  he  certain  ;  and  in  fuch 
circumllanccs,  on  many  occafion;:,  and  efpecially  witli 
refptift  to  ancient  writings,  we  may,  wiiliout  any  of- 
fence to  truth  or  to  Ibimd  reafoning,  give  them 
up  as  fpurious.  In  the  prcfent  inftance,  therefore, 
it  is  juft  and  proper  to  add  to  wh.;t  has  been  al- 
ready laid,  the  more  external  and  pofitive  proofs  of 
the  authenticity  of  the  poems  in  queftion,  by  the 
flrength  or  we:-knefs  of  which  the  fnbjeit  muft  be 
finally  determined.  It  is  obferved,  therefoie.  That 
there  have  been  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  for  fome 
ages  back,  a  vail  many  poems  afcriiaed  to  Ollian  : 
That  thefe  po;ms  have  been  held  in  the  higheil:  vene- 
ration, repeated  by  almoll  all  per'ons,  and  on  all  oc- 
cafions.  Thefe  are  fafts  fo  well  known,  that  no- 
body as  yet  has  l)een  hardy  enough  to  deny  them. 
There  is  not  an  old  man  in  the  Highlands,  v.-ho  will 
not  declare,  that  he  heard  fuch  poems  repeated  by  his 
father  and  grandfather,  as  pieces  of  the  moft  r.^mote 
antiquity.  There  is  not  a  difl:ri(fl  in  the  Highlands 
where  there  are  not  many  p'aces,  waters,  ifles,  caves, 
and  mountains,  which  from  time  immemorial  are 
called  after  the  names  of  Offian's  heroes  — There  is  not 
a  lover  of  ancient  tale  or  poetry,  however  illiterate, 
who  is  not  xvcll  acquainted  with  almoft  every  fmgle 
name,  charadler,  and  incident,  mentioned  in  thoie  tranf- 
lations  of  Offian's  poems,  wliich  he  may  have  never 
heard  of, — Bards,  who  are  themfelves  feveral  centuries 
old,  quote  thofe  poems,  imitate  them,  and  refer  to 
them. — I'he  ordinary  convention  and  comparifons  rf 
the  Highlanders  frequently  allude  to  the  culkms  und 
charafters  mei.tioned  in  them  ; — and  many  of  their 
mod  common  proverbs,  eftabliihed  by  the  n-.olt  ancient 
life,  are  lines  bonov.-ed  from  the  poems  of  Oflian.* — 
The  moll  ancient  of  the  clans  boaft  of  deriving  their 
pedigree,  each  from  fome  one  of  OlHan's  heroes; — .-ind 
many  of  ihc  figns  armorial  alfumed  by  them,  are  drawrk 
from  the  fe.-.ts  afcribod  to  their  prcdecelfors  in  thofe 
poemsf.— ^Manv.fcripts  are  mentioned,  in  which  foirie 
of  thofe  have  been  prelervcd  for  feveral  centuries  J  ; 
and, a  lift  of  living  names,  in  diiterent  parts  cf  the 


Highlands,  is  appealed  to,  as  pcrfons  vsho  ftlll  repeat 
a  part  ol'  thele  poems  y. — Whilll  Mr  Macpherfon  was 
engaged  in  the  tranflation,  many  refpcdtablc  perfons, 
gentlemen  and  clergymen,  avowed  to  the  public,  that 
thefe  were  Olfian's  poems,  with  which  they  had  long 
been  acquainted,  and  that  the  tranflation  was  literal  }. 
This  appears  alfo  from  the  large  fpecimens  cf  the  ori- 
ginal publilhed  and  compared  by  proper  judges.  Tlie 
or'ginals  lay  a  confideiable  tiri  e  in  the  hanc's  of  the 
booklcller,  lor  the  infpcftion  of  the  curious ;  tliey  have 
been  afterxvard^  iiiown  frequently  to  many  of  the  b-'ft 
judges,  and  offjrcd  tor  publication  if  the  editor  had 
been  favoured  witli  fubfcriptinns.  Th.e  editor  of 
the  pamphlet,  in  which  their  aitthenlicity  is  alteil- 
ed  by  niany  rcfpeclable  names  of  undonlited  veracity, 
obferves,  by  way  of  concluiion,  "  that  more  tcfti- 
monies  might  have  been  produced  by  a  more  enlarged 
correlpondence  with  the  Highland  courties:  But  I 
apprehend,  if  any  appology  is  neceifary,  it  is  for  pro- 
ducing fo  many  names  in  a  quellion  v/here  the  con- 
fenting  fdencc  of  a  whole  country  was,  to  every  un- 
prejudiced perfon,  the  ftrongell  proof  that  fpurious 
compolitions,  in  the  name  of  that  country,  had  not 
been  obtruded  upon  the  world."  It  is  likewife  ar- 
gued in  fupport  of  tlie  authenticity  of  the  -hcle  poems, 
that  candid  fceptics,  on  hearing  f  me  of  them  r-e- 
peated  by  illiterate  perfrn^,  who  had  never  fccn  the 
tranflation,  cau.ed  tlicm  to  give  the  meaning  of  vchat 
they  repeated,  by  an  e.vternpore  tranflation  iiito  En- 
glifli,  and  by  this  means  had  all  their  doubts  of  the 
authenticity  of  OiFian  removed*.  They  urge  fur- 
ther,, that  fuch  paliages  of  Oflian's  works  as  are  ftill 
repeated  by  ibme  old  men,  are  amc  ng  the  moll  beau- 
tiful parts  ol  Olllan's  poems  ;  fuch  as  the  battle  of 
Lora,  the  moll  aifedling  parts  of  Carthon,  Berrathon, 
the  death  of  Ofcar,  and  Darthula,  or  the  children  of 
Ufnoth,  f{.c."  :  which  gives  a  credibility  to  his  being 
equal,  to  the  other  parts  of  the  collection,  none  of  it 
being  fuperior  to  thefe  in  merit. 

To  thefe  and  the  hke  arguments  advanced  in  fup- 
port of  the  authenticity  of  the  poems  afcribed  to 
Offian,  many  o  jeftions  have  been  urged-  Thofe  of 
Johnfon  and  his  triend  Shaw  are  univerfally  known. 
A  later  writer  objefls  to  thsm  in  the  following 
manner  :  No  fragments  of  Britilh  poetry  in  Scotland 
are  to  be  found.  Many  fpecimens  of  Iriih  poetry  in 
Scotland  have  been  publilhed  :  but  none  older  than  a 
century  or  two.  Tranflations  have  alfo  appeared  ; 
but  in  general,  of  no  fidelity.  Thofe  of  the  poems 
afcribed  to  Ollian,  in  particular  have  defervedly  drawn 
much  of  the  public  attention  ;  but  they  wdl  only, 
miflead  any  reader  who  wilhes  to  form  an  idea  of  Cel- 
tic poetry.  He  that  believes  OlTian  to  have  flourifhcd 
about  the  year  300,  and  his  writings  prefe;  ved  by  oral 
tradition  for  1460  years,  large  ;•:  his  faith,  and  he 
might  move  mountains  !  Gent'ernen  of  die  Highlands 
ofScotl.md,  with  v/hom  our  author  convened  on  the 
f'.bjedl,  alfuied  him,  that  they  leaked  upon  nine- 
tenths  of  Mr  Macpherfon's  work  as  his  own  ;  and  up- 
on the  other  tenth,  as  fo  nmch  changed  by  him,  that 
all  might  be  regarded  as  his  own  compofition.  There 
are  pofitive  evidences,  he  fays,  which  convince  him 
that  not  one  of  the  paems  given  to  OlFian,  and  pro- 
b.ibly  not  oi-e  palfagc  nt  them,  is  older  than  the   15th 

century. 
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"Dfilan'  century.  Tie  very  firfl  luulicr  wc  know  wlio  men- 
"~~~  tions  I'ingal  is  Jjiirbiiur,  ;i  iicotcli  pnct,  who  wrote 
in  1375.  l'"uig:il  was  an  Irilli  hero  :  and  one  Good, 
u  ichoolmaltcr,  of  Liniciie,  i'cnt  fome  account  of  Ire- 
land to  Camden,  in  1566,  in  which  mention  is  made 
of  fonie  (Irange  fable:.,  that  tlie  peoiile  anuife  them- 
felvcs  with,  abont  tlie  '*  giants  F'ln  Mac  Htiyh,  and 
Ot!;cr  Mac  OJhln,"  of  which  wc  Ihall  fpeal;  more  largely 
^jrefenlly.  In  the  mean  lime,  to  thefe,  and  fuch  like 
cKjeftions,  it  has  been  anfwered.  That  poetry  has  been 
cultivated  with  moll  fuccefs  in  the  earlieft  rtages  of  fo- 
ciety  ;  that  in  Greece,  Orpheus,  Linus,  Heliod,  and 
Homer,  wrote  their  admiral  poems  fome  ages  before 
•any  thing  had  been  written  in  jirofe  in  the  Greek  l.in- 
yuage  ;  t.'iat  the  book  of  Job,  written  in  a  very  early 
period  of  foci ety,  is  highly  poetical ;  that  among  the 
tribes  of  Lapland  and  yimcriea,  tliere  have  been  found, 
in  the  eariicll  ftate,  fome  excellent  pieces  of  poetry. 
'J^hat  the  Calcdmians,  in  particular,  had  fona:;  ))ec"iiliar 
inftitutions,  which  tetidcJ  to  improve  ikeir  poetry: 
their  druidr.  w,re  among  the  moil  learned  philofophers 
xvhich  perhaps  any  age  or  country  produced  ;  their 
bards  or  poets  were  the  difciples  ot  thofe  drnids,  and 
were  always  a  Handing  order,  to  which  none  but  the 
moft  promifmg  geaiules  v\'erc  admitted.  This  (land- 
ing college  ol  poets  was  furnifoed,  not  only  with  the 
fruits  of  tlieir  own  long  r.ady  and  obfcrvation,  but  al- 
io with  as  much  as  merited  to  be  preferved  of  the 
compofitions  of  their  predecellbrs  in  office,  fince  the 
"  light  of  the  fong"  tirft  dawned.  They  had  the 
advantage  of  one  another's  converfation  ;  which  v/ould 
excite  their  emiiLition,  and  make  them  afpire  to  emi- 
nence :  They  were  always  prefeiiJ,  and  generally  en- 
Ijaged,  in  every  grand  operation  that  was  tranfaiSed^ 
which  could  not  fail  to  inlpire  their  mufe  with  the 
trutft  poetic  fire. 

The  cafe  of  Offian  was  particularly  favourable.  He 
lived  in  an  age  when  manners  came  to  a  confiderable 
degree  of  rerinement  under  the  care  of  the  bards  and 
druids.  Poetry  in  his  day  was  confiderably  advanced^ 
and  the  language,  though  (irong  and  figurative,  had 
imdergone  fome  degree  of  cultivation,  and  learned  to 
flow  in  regular  numbers,  adapted  to  the  harp,  the  fa- 
vourite inftrument  of  llie  limes.  As  a  prince  and  a 
"warrior,  his  mind  mull;  have  been  expanded  and  much 
enlarged  by  his  excurllons  to  other  countries.  At 
home  lie  had  Ullin,  Alpin,  Carril,  and  Ryno,  to  con- 
verfe  with  ;  all  of  them  poets  of  eminence,  who  would 
have  advanced  him  greatly  by  their  example  and  con- 
verfation. All  thefe  advantages,  meetinE:  with  a  ni- 
tive  fire  and  enthufiafm  of  genius,  as  in  the  cafe  of  Of- 
fian,  may  well  be  fuppofed  to  have  produced  poems 
that  might  challenge  the  veneration  of  ages. 

But  It  is  not  to  their  merit  alone  tJiat  we  owe  the 
prefervation  of  thefe  poems  fo  long  by  oral  tradition. 
Other  circumd.ances  concurred;  of  which,  the  iiilli- 
tution  of  the  Bards  deferves  particular  notice.  In  a 
country,  the  only  one  perhaps  in  the  world  in  which 
there  was  always,  from  the  carlleil  period  almoll  to 
the  prcfent  age,  a  ftanding  order  of  poets,  we  cannot 
reafonably  be  furprifed,  either  at  linding  excellent 
poems,  compoftd,  or,  after  being  compofed,  care- 
I'ully  preferved  from  oblivion.  A  great  part  of  the 
bulinefs  of  this  order  was  to  watch  over  the  poems 
of  Oflian.  In  every  family  of  dIftinSion  there  was 
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always   one   principal    bard,    and  a  number  of  tl'f- 
ciples,    who    vied    wiilj    each  other  i«  having  thtfe  ' 
poems  in  the  grealcd  pcrfeaion-     Should  the  infliiu- 
tion  of  the  bards  lall  for  ever,  ili«  poems  of  Ofliaa 
could  never  pt'iilh. 

Nor  were  ihey  only  the  bards  of  great  families  whf> 
took  an  intercll  in  tlicfe  poems;  the  vafi'al,  eciually 
fond  ol  tlie  fong  with  his  fupericr,  cnteitained  hiin- 
felf  In  the  fame  manner.  This,  with  a  life  free  from 
care,  a  fpirit  unbroken  by  labour,  and  a  fpace  cf  time 
unoccupied  by  any  other  eiii[iloynicut  o-r  divcrfjo;', 
conttibuted  to  render  the  Highlanders  a  nation  cf 
fingers  and  pcets.  From  fuch  a  people,  tlie  fupcvii  t 
merit  pf  Cdian's  poems  Vv'ouUl  naturally  procure 
every  encouragement,  v/hich  they  always  retained 
as  long  us  the  manners  of  the  people  rer/iained  lui- 
chnnged. 

M  tny  other  renfons  confplred  to  preferve  the  poem* 
of  OCian.  The  mailj.d  aud  intrc|>id  fpi'.it  A\Licli  llity 
breathed,  made  it  the  interell  of  the  chl.-ftains  to  i>rev 
ferve  them  :  the  llrain  cf  julHce,  genen^fu) ,  ar.d  hu- 
manity, which  runs  through  tliem,  recon;mended  llicni 
to  the  fuperlntendanls  of  religion,  vrho  well  kiicv,;  liow 
jnuch  the  morals  of  a  people  mufl;  be  tin(5tured  with 
th  ife  fongs  which  they  are  continually  rcpeatintr,  and 
Vi'hich  have  ail  the  advantages  oi  pocliy  and  cf  mulic. 
In  fuperftliious  ages,  the  people  revered  thefe  poemf, 
from  their  being  addreifed  generally  to  forre,  "  fen  of 
the  rock,"  fuppofed  to  be  live  tutelar  faint  cf  the 
place,  or  the  great  Irlfli  apoflle  St  Patrick.  Befides, 
every  hill  and  dale  vrhich  the  natives  of  the  Highlands 
walked  over,  was  clalhc  ground.  Every  mountain, 
rock,  and  river,  v.'as  imniortalifed  in  the  fong.  This 
fong  would  naturally  be  fuggeded  by  the  figlit  cf  the!"e 
objeds,  ai-id  every  body  would  hum  it  as  he  walked 
along.  All  the  proverbs  and  culloms  to  which  tiief: 
poems  gave  rife,  would  operate  in  the  fame  manner. 
The  fon  would  afk  what  they  meant,  and  the  father 
woul  repeat  the  fong  from  which  they  were  taken. 
The  dilllnft  and  unfubdued  ftate  in  which  the  High- 
landers remained  lor  fo  long  a  courfe  cf  ages,  every 
clan,  one  generaticn  after  another,  Inhabitiiigthe  fami 
valley,  till  towards  the  prefent  century,  conlrlbuted 
much  to  preferve  their  Iradirions  and  their  posms ; 
and  the  conftantand  general  cuftom  of  repealing  thefe 
in  the  winter-nights,  kept  them  always  alive  in  their 
remembrance. 

To  thefe  caufes  and  ciillonis  die  prefervation  of 
Ollian's  poems,  for  fo  many  ages,  has  been  afcribed. 
But  thefe  caufes  and  cuHomshave  ceafed  10  exiil;  and 
the  poems  of  Ollian,  of  courfe,  have  ceafed  to  be 
repeated- — 'Within  a  century  back,  the  Highlands  of 
Scotland  have  undergone  a  greater  revolution  tliaii  it 
h.rd  done  for  ten  before  that  period.  With  a  quickei- 
pace  the  feudal  fyllem  vaniihed  ;  property  flufruated  ; 
new  laws  and  new  culloms  ftept  in,  and  fupplantej 
tl;e  old;  and  all  this  witir  fuch  fudden  and  fuch 
violent  convulfions,as  may  well  account  iur  the  fliaking 
of  a  fabric  which  had  flood  fo  nrany  ages,  that  it 
feemed  to  have  bidden  defiance  to  all  the  injuries  of 
time.  Even  lince  Mr  Macpherfon  gathered  tlie  poems 
in  his  colleftion,  the  amufements,  employments,  and 
tafte  of  the  Highlanders  are  much  altered.  A  greater 
attention  to  commerce,  agriculture,  and  paflurage,  has 
quite  engrolTed  that  partial  attention  which  was  paid, 
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CCTian.    even  then,  to  ilie  fonc;  of  the  barJ.     Iniwcniy  yews 

~~~^ hence,  it  manners  cuntinue  to  change  ib  faft  as  they 

do  at  prefent,  the  faintcft  traces  will  fcarce  be  found 
orthofc  tales  ar.d  poems.  "OQlan  hiinlelf  is  the  lall 
(it  his  race ;  ant!  he  too  fiiall  foon  be  no  more,  for 
his  grey  branches  arc  already  (Irewed  on  all  the 
winds," 

Among  the  caufes  \\liifh  make  tliefe  poems  vanifh 
fo  rapidly,  poverty  and  the  iron  rod  iaould  come  in 
J  or  a  large  lliare.  From  the  baneful  ihade  cf  thofe 
v:urderers  of  ihf  mvfe,  the  light  of  the  fong  mnlt  laft 
retire.  No  other  rcafon  needs  be  given  v.hy  the  pre- 
fi.nt  HiohLinders  nealcdl  fo  much  the  fongs  of  their 
fathers.— Once,  the  liumblc,  but  happy  vaifai,  fat  at 
his  eafe,  at  the  foot  of  his  grey  rock  or  green  tree. 
Few  were  his  wants,  and  fewer  IliU  his  cares  ;  for  he 
beheld  his  herds  fporting  around  him,  on  his  then  un- 
meafured  mountain.  He  hummed  the  carelels  U.n-j, 
and  tuned  bis  harp  with  joy,  while  his  foul  in  hleuce 


blelfed  liis  children.- 
comparilbn : 


-Now,  we  were  g^'^S  ^^  draw  the 


—/!•./  Cyn'.hius  cunm 


VclUt  et  adtiionu'it . 

It  is  more  agreeable  to  remark,  as  another  caufe  for 
th.e  ncglcft  of  ancient  poems  and  traditirns,  the 
growth  of  induftry,  which  fills  up  all  the  blanks  of 
lime  to  mere  advantnge,  and  cfpccially  the  increafe 
of  more  ufeful  knowledge. — But  above  all,  the  ex- 
tinftioB  of  the  order  of  the  bards  iiaftened  the  cata- 
llrophe  of  Ollian's  poems.  By  a  happy  coincidence 
JNIacpherfon  overtook  the  very  lall  that  remained  of 
this  Older,  (Macvurich,  b?rd  to  Clanronald),  and 
got  his  treafure.  This  fact  (with  the  red  book  fur- 
jiitlied  by  Mr  Macdonsld  of  Croidart,  and  fome  other 
MSS.)  accounts  for  Mr  Mucpherfon's  having  found 
thefe  poems  in  greater  number  and  perfcdion  than 
they  could  ever  fince  be  met  v/ith.  The  fragments, 
howsver,  which  have  fmce  been  gathered,  give  a  cre- 
dibility to  every  thing  that  has  been  laid  cf  the  ori- 
ginal grandeur  of  the  building. 

Although  this  difquifition  has  already  extended  to 
a  length  which  readeis  not  partial  to  Scottiili  antiqui- 
ties v^iil  perhaps  thing  too  great,  we  cannot  difmifs 
j:  without  obfer\  ing,  that  Fingal  and  Ofiian  have  been 
claimed  by  the  Irilh  as  well  as  by  the  Caledonians. 
On  this  double  claim,  as  well  as  on  the  controvcrfy 
.concerning  the  authenticity  of  the  poems,  there  is 
fo  much  candour  and  good  fenfe  in  the  following  re- 
marks of  T.  F.  Hill,  pubhlhed  in  the  53d  volume  of 
the  Gentleman's  Magazine,  that  we  cannot  deny  our- 
ftlvcs  the  pleafure  of  making  them  conclude  the  ar- 
ticle. 

Mr  Hill  travelled  through  the  Highlands  of  Scot- 
land during  the  fummer  months  of  1780.  He  feems 
to  have  been  very  ardent  in  his  inquiries  concerning 
Ofilan,  and  to  have  conducted  thofe  inquiries  with 
great  judgement.  The  confequcnce  was,  that  he  re- 
ceived different  accounts  in  '  different  places,  and 
picked  up  various  fongs  relating  to  Fingal  and  his 
heroes. 

"  From  tills  colleflion,  it  is  evident  (he  fays)  that 
there  are  many  traditional  fongs  preferved  in  the  High- 
lands relating  to  Firgal  and  his  heroes,  as  well  as  to 
feveral  other  fubjiifts.     It  is  alfo  evident,  that  thefe 


fongs  contain  portions  of  the  very  poems  publidicd  by     0!Da. 

Mr  Macpherfon  and  Mr  Smith,  under  the  name  of  ""  ' 
OJJian.  We  may  therefore  jurtly  concluJe,  that  lliofe 
poems  are  not  wholly  the  forgery  cf  lltcir  editors,  but 
compiled  at  lead  from  original  fongs.  I  by  no  uiean? 
think  it  worth  my  while  to  notice  the  various  conccf- 
(ions  in  favour  of  this  conclufion,  which  the  minor 
antagonids  of  Oifian  have  of  late  been  furced  to  make. 
I  myieU  have  given  proofs  of  it,  which  need,  I  hope, 
no  external  cimlirmation.  To  thefe  proofs  might  be 
added,  that  1  met  with  many  traditional  prefcrvers 
of  thefe  fongs,  in  every  different  part  of  the  High- 
lands  ;  fome  of  whom,  cfpecially  in  Argylefiiire,  Lo- 
chubar,  and  on  the  re'l  of  the  v/cdcrn  coaft,  were 
faid  ta  p;)(i'e!s  various  poems  attributed  to,  Oiliaii,  al- 
though I  had  neither  leifure  nor  opportunity  to  col- 
lect copies  from  them. — But  enough  has  already 
been  faid  on  this  fubjeA,  if  my  tefliiiior;y  deferves  re- 
gard. 

"  Thefe  principles  being  efiabliflied,  it  remains  to  be 
confidercd  how  fir  the  poems  publiflied  by  Macpher- 
ion  and  Smith  deferve  to  be  confidercd  as  the  woiks 
of  Olllan. 

"  The  fongs  attributed  to  tliat  bard,  which  contaia 
patriiges  of  the  Ollian  of  Macpherfon  and  Smith,  are 
by  no  means  unifonnly  confiilent  with  the  poems  in 
wliich  the  parallel  palfages  iic  found,  but  frequently 
relate  to  different  events,  and  even  contain  different 
circumftanccj.  From  hence  it  feems  moll  probable, 
that  Mr  Macpherfon  and  Mr  Smith  rorr-.pded  their 
publications  from  thofe  parts  of  the  Highland  fongs 
which  they  mofl  approved,  conib'uing  them  into  fuch 
forms  as  according  to  ilieir  ideas  were  moft  excellent, 
and  preferving  the  old  names  and  the  leading  events. 
In  this  procels  llicy  were  fupported  and  encouraged 
by  the  variety  of  fongs  preferved  in  the  Highlands 
upon  the  fame  fubjefl,  and  by  the  various  modes  in 
which  the  fame  event  is  related.  Mr  Macpherfon 
irjay  indeed  have  MSS.  of  all  the  poems  he  has  pub- 
lifhed  ;  which  MSS.  may  either  have  been  compiled 
by  himfeif,  or  by  fome  former  collector;  or  tliey  may 
pollibly  contain  entire  poems  really  ancient.  But  Mr 
Smith  has  honeftly  acknowledged,  that  he  himfeif 
compiled  his  Offian  in  the  manner  above  defcrlbed. 
'After  the  materials  uere  colleiffed  (fays  he),  the 
next  labour  was  to  compare  the  diffei-er.t  editions;  to 
flrikc  off  feveral  parts  that  were  manifeflly  fpurious  ; 
to  bring  together  fome  epifodes  that  appeared  to  have 
a  relation  to  one  another,  though  repeat; dleparately; 
and  redore  to  their  proper  places  fome  incidents  that 
feemed  to  have  run  from  one  poem  into  another : — 
and  hence  it  was  unavoidably  neceffary  to  throw  in 
fometimes  a  few  lines  or  fentences  to  join  fome  of 
the  epifodes  together. — I  am  fenfible  that  the  form 
of  thefe  poems  is  confiderable  altered  from  what  is 
found  in  any  one  of  the  edit'ons  from  which  they 
are  compiled.  They  have  affumed  fomevvhat  more  of 
the  appearance  of  regularity  and  art — than  that  bold 
and  irregular  manner  in  which  they  are  originally 
delivered,' 

"  Mr  Smith  alfo  fpeaks  of  the  Offian  of  Mr  Macpher- 
fon in  a  fomewhat  fimilar  manner :  '  That  we  have 
not  the  whole  of  the  poems  of  OlTian,  or  even  of  the 
coUecfion  tranflated  by  Mr  Macpherfon,  we  allov.' : 
yet  Hill  we  have  many  of  ihsm,  and  of  almoft  all  a 
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OWin.     part.     The  btiild!ng  is  not  eiulre,  but  we  h.ive  ftiU    fore  we  may  rcaftiti  from  a  part  to  the  whole,  it  h     0(»in, 

the  grand  ruins  of  it.  jull  to  conclude,  that  ;ill  tlie  other  fongr,  prcf'-rvcd  iii    — ^'— 

"  What  portion,  therefore,  of  tlic  Ollian  of  Mac  the  HlL-hlands  relative  to  the  Fingalians  arc  alfo  Irilh 
ph.erfon  and  Smith  is  original,  no  man  can  determine  'I'iiey  a"re  wholly  confined  to  tlie  weftern  coa'l  of  the 
except  themlelves.  Smith  indeed  fays,  that  he  has  Highlands,  oppofitc  Ireland;  and  the  very  traditioii-i 
mentioned  all  his  material  alterations,  tranlpofitions,  of  the  country  t.hcmfelves  acknowledge  the  rinTj-liaiu 
and  additions,  in  his  notes;  and  that,yir  them<ij}pa;ty  to  be  originally  Iriih.  Tlie  geni^alo^y  of  Tinsal  was 
he  was  guided  in  them  by  the  Sgeulaciids,  or  tradition-  there  given  me  as  follows  :  l-'ion  "Mac  Coul,  Mac 
(iry  tales  accompanying  the  fongs ;  but  there  are  few  '^■'  •'  ^  •»•  .  ^  .^.  .  — 
Aich  notes  in  liis  bcok,  ard  perhaps  as  yi-wSgcu- 
lachds  in  the  mouths  of  the  Highlanders.  In  Mac- 
phcr.'bn  and  Smith  alfo  we  fee  tiiele  poems  diverted  of 
tlieir  idiomatic  peculiarities  and  fabu  ouS  cvnaments  ; 
\\liich  renders  it  inipoffible  to  dii'cover  what  manners 
and  opinions  are  really  ancient,  and  what  are  of  mo- 
dern invention.  Yet  it  is  remarkable,  that  in  fpite  of 
all  the  obje^icns  to  their  authenticity,  necelF.'.rlly  pro- 


Trathal,  Mac  Arflit  Rlogh  Erin,  or  king  of  Ireland  ; 
thus  attributing  the  origin  of  his  race  to'  the  Iriili.  1 
am  intlmed  to  believe  tliat  thefc  notions  about  Tinp'al 
were  conim.on  to  the  Sciits  in  tlie  in^.ft  ancient  tinie.', 
and  brought  by  them  from  Ireland  to  Scotland,  tlie 
hereditary  fuperllitlon  of  |,oth  races;  ibr,  notwitli- 
(laiKllng  itmay  appear  mofl  probable  that  Ireland 
(liould  receive  colonies  from  Scotland  than  the  con. 
trary,  we  have  ilired  hiftoric  evidences  that  Scotland 


duced  by  fuch  a  treatment  of  them,  they  Hill  polfefs  received  thc/.i  from  Ireland;  and  no  bare  thVoretic 
an  internal  evidence  of  originality  which  has  enabled  probability  deferves  to  be  oppofed  to  the  pofi'tivc  .ii- 
them  hitherto  to  xvithfland  all  the  torrent  of  oppoh-    iertions  of  hiftory. 

^''^••-  "  With  regard  to  the  Erfe  manufcripts,  about  whicli 

"  The  Offian  of  Macphcrfon  and  Smuh  appears  fo  much  has  been  faid,  it  becomes  me  to  acknowledge 
therefore  to  be  a  mutilated  work,  even  thoug^h  we  that  I  liave  never  feen  enough  of  lliem  to  give  sny 
fhould  fuppofe  that  the  fongs  they  originally  compiled  decided  opir.ion  :  thofe  wJiich  I  h  ive  izzn  induce  "ne 
from  were  the  undoubted  works  of  that  celebrated  to  think  they  pancipally  owe  their  exillencc  to  Ire. 
bard.     But  this  is  far  from  being  the  cafe;  for  even    land. 

allowing  that  an  Oflian  ever  eiilled  and  wrote,  yet  «  I  (hall  not  repeat  what  others  have  faid  to  prove 
tmie  muft  have  introduced  fuch  material  clianges  in  his  the  Fingalians  Irilh  ;  though  the  connexion  of  Fingai 
works,  if  preferved  merely  by  tradition  during  fo  long  witli  Ireland  has  been  already  warmly  afllrted. 
a  period,  that  their  own  author  would  hardly  kniw  "  But  an  unnoticed  though  curious  palfa'^e  \'\ 
them  again.  I  think  it  however  doubtful,  whether  Camden  aifords  us  the  moft  reniarkablc,  and  perhaos 
fuch  a  being  as  Oflian  -ever  appeared  in  the  world,  tiie  moft  convincing,  proof  that  Fincal  is  an  Iriih  hero'' 

"  All  the  fongs  which  I  met  with  in  the  Highlands  which  dcmonllrates  at'leaft  that  he  was  indifpufablv 
relative  to  the  Feinne  or  Finga'.ians  were  attributed  to  claimed  by  the  Irilh  2co  years  ago.  It  is  rontained  ii'i 
Offian  :  his  name  feems  merely  a  common  title,  which  an  extrai5l  (already  mentioned )  made  by  Camden,  from 
is  afcril;ed  to  all  the  poetic  annals  of  his  race.  an  accouin  of  the  manners  of  the  native  Irilh    w'rittcii 

"  From  thefe  confiderations,  we  feem  aulhorifed  by  one  Good,  a  fchoolmafter  at  Limeriik,  'in  I'GG. 
finally  to  conclude,  that  the  Olhan  of  Macpherfon  and  '  They  think,'  fays  he,  fpeaking  of  Ireland  and  its 
fimith  is  a  mutilated  compilation  from  Highland  fongs,  inhabitants,  «  the  fouls  of  the  cieceafed  are  in  com- 
afcribed  indeed  to  that  bard,  yet  very  little  likely  to  munlon  with  famous  men  cf  thofe  Dlaces,  of  whom 
be  his  compofiticn.  Out  of  thefe  they  feleifted  the  they  retain  many  ftories  and  fonnets  ;'  .-;&  of  the  f^iants 
beft  parts,  and  rejected  fuch  as  they  thought  miglit  Fin-Mac-Huyle,  Ollier-Mac-Oi^hln,'  or  OAhir^Mac- 
difcredit  the  chiraacr  of  Highland  antiquity  ;  attri-  Owim  ;  and  they  lay,  through  illufum,  that  thev  often 
butiiig  them  to  later  times,  and  the  ignorant  baids  of    fee  them.'  ' 

ihe  fiiteenth  century.  Perhaps  even  the  works  of  "  The  very  material  importance  of  this  curious  p;if- 
Homer  himfelf,  which  had  fo  many  diilerent  editions,  f  ige,  with  relation  to  the  prefent  fubjecT",  it  is  unne. 
very  confiderably  varying  from  each  other,  were  com-  celfary  to  urge ;  for  every  eye  muft  fee  it.  We  alfo 
piled  by  a  fornewhat  fimlkir  procefs  from  the  ancient    obtain  from  it  new  information  in  refpefl  to  the  laft 


Greek  fongs 


part  of  the  hiftory  of  Fingal  and  his  heroes;  as  it 


"  Another  queftion  remains  to  be  confidercd  :  Whe-  ables  us  to  determine  who  they  were,  with  a  jirecifion 
ther  thefe  fongs  are  the  compofitions  of  the  Highlands  which  muft  otherwlfe  Iiave  been  wanting,  to  complete 
or  of  Ireland  ?  and,  Whether  OlFian  was  an  Irifli  or  a  thefe  remarks  on  the  Highland  foncs. 
Caledonian  Scot?  It  is  my  opinion,  that  the  fongs  in  «  The  lingular  agreement  of  this  palTage  with  the 
•this  coUeflion  evidently  manifeft  a  connecllou  with  accounts  of  Ollian  which  were  taua-ht  me  m  Scotland 
Ireland,  though  their  traditional  prefervation  in  Scot-  is  worthy  particular  remark;  it  confirms  them  even 
Jand  has  f  metimcs  introduced  the  name  of  Scotland  in  the  moll  novel  and  peculiar  inftances.  T!ie  Fin-Ta- 
in its  (lead.  One  of  their  principal  perfonages  is  St  Hans  were  generally  reprefenteJ  as  giants;  but  the 
•Patrick,  the  peculiar  apoftle  of  Ireland,  which  alone  moft  remarkable  concurrence  is  in  the  mylho'logic  cha- 
isems  iafncient  to  mark  their  origin  (a).     If  there-  racier  attributed  by  both  to  Fingal,  Ofcar,  and  Ollian. 


3X  2 


lu 


(a)  "  The  Scots  indeed  lay  claim  to  the  birth  of  St  Patrick,  and  boaft  alfo  his  burial  place.  Camden,  edit. 
'Glbfon,  1695,  pp.  921,  1014.  And  fo  alfo  do  the  Britons,  ;'/;.  p.  631,  1014;  but  his  life  and  miracles  all 
agree  to  attribute  to  Ireland.  lu  Cough's  edition  of  Camdeii,  the  account  of  St  Patrick  is  in  vol.  iii  t>, 
«i2,  618.     See  Patrick  (St).  '^ 


o 


532     J  OSS 

OfCan.     1:1  proof  of  tlii=,  I  have  to  obfiiv.-,  tliat  M.ic  Nab  added  to  die  flicrg'.i  and  brilliancy  of  genius  wliieli  oniiicaiiaa, 

._  , defcribed  Finp-il  as  the  Odin  of  the  Scof;,  and  that  a  frequenlly  appear  in  it,  have  enabled  mc  to  read  it  "       ' 

fin  J-  called    Urm«h  Ojliau  evidently  fpeaks  of  him  as  vith  mora  delight,  and  to  return  K>it  more  frequently, 

f'lch.      This    curious    pafi"age  rcirefcnts  him  exaclljr  than  alnioft  any  other  work  of  modern  time?.     And 

in  the  fatne  charafter  ;  a  hero  with  whom  the  fpirits  let  it  be  regarded  in  what  I'ght  it  may,  the  praife  of 

cf  th."  dcceafed  are  in  communion,  who  is  their  cliicf-  elegant  feleiftion  and  compofiiioa  cert. linly  belongs  to 


The  gods  of  all  the 


tain,  and  the  lord  of  their  fcalls- 

n''>ithern   nations  feem   to  have  been  of   this    clafs  ; 

niiglity  heroes,  cfteemcd  once  to  have  been  invincible 


its  editor.  If  I  had  not  entei  tained  thcfe  opinions  of 
its  merit,  I  ihnnld  never  have  taken  fo  much  pains  to 
invelligate  its  authenticity  ;  nor  indeed  can  I  believe, 
if  the  general  tpinion  hid  not  concurred  with  mine, 
that  tlie  world  wiuld  ever  have  wailed  fo  much  time 


on^eartli,  though  peihips  net  ever  ftrictly  men,  nor 
yet  conllantly  regarded  as  giants.     Such  are  Odin, 

Thrr,  and  the  other  Teutonic  gods  ;  fuch  are  Fingal,  in  d'fput  ng  about  it." 

Ofcar,  and  the  rell  of  the  Fingalians  among  the  an-  OSSIFICATION,    in  the  animal  (ccnnomy,    the 

cient   Scots;    fuch   alfo   are  Hercules,  Bacchus,  and  form-aiinn  of   die   bones,    but  more  particulaily  the 

even  Jupiter  himfelf,  with  all  his  fons  and  daughters,  converfion  of  paits  naturally  foft  to  tlie  hirdnefs  and 

amou;.;  the  original  Greeks,  a  people  who  agree!  in  confiftency  of  bones.     Bones,  Dr  Drake  contends,  are 

many  pariirulars  with  our  own  anccft.ivs  in  norlhern  formed  out  of  the  moll  comminuteorbrukenpartscf  the 

2urope.     The  notions  entertained  aboul  ghoft?,  as  an  blood;  fince  we  fee  that  the  blood  of  old  men,  which 


Europ 

intermediate  order  of  beings  between  men  and  divini- 
ties, endowed  witli  fome  Ihare  of  power  to  do  evil,  is 
alfo  remaikably  congruous  with  this  mythology. 

"  As  fingal  v>'as  a  divine  hero,  fo  Olfian  leems  to 

Some  of  the  gods  of 


have   been    a    divine    bard. 


by  a  long  courfe  of  circulation  becomes  in  a  manner 
unfit  lor  the  common  office  of  nutrition,  will  however 
odify,  and  convert  into  bones,  rrany  of  the  tendons 
and  ligaments,  and  even  the  coats  of  the  ve(ii;U  them- 
felves,  whofe  fubdance  being  next  to  the  bones  the 


the  Teutons  were  bards  in  like  manner:  the  goi.J  moft  compaft,  admits  only  of  the  fraallefl;  particles  of 
•Niord  and  his  wife  Skada  quarrelled  in  elegant  verfe  the  blood,  which  therefore  foonell  become  olfeous,  as 
of  ihcir  own  compofition;  and  Odin  is  the  relator  of    they  are  frequently  found.     Dr  Nelbit's  opininn  of  of- 


his  own  Edda.  Apollo,  the  poetic  deity  of  Greece, 
likewife  fung  the  hitlory  of  his  feilow-deities  to  men 
on  earth,  as  wd!  as  Orpheus  his  fon.  The  bards  and 
traditional  prefervers  of  fongs  in  Scotland  and  Ire- 
land have  e^'er  been  fond  cf  aferibing  all  ancient  po- 


fincalion  is,  that  in  the  blood,  or  a  iluld  fecrctcd  from 
it,  there  is  an  oihfying  juice,  having  part'cles  which 
are  not  apparent :  that  whenever  nature  defigns  an  of- 
(iflcation  between  membrane';,  or  within  a  cartilage, 
fhe  occafions  a  more  than  ufual  afilux  cf  this  fluid; 


cms  to  this  Olllan,  and  efpecially  thoje  relating  to  his  which  fo  much  diftends  the  veifels  which  were  before 

own  race  ;  and  from  thi-s  caufe  the  poems  afcribed  to  invifible,  as  to  make  them  capable  of  receiving  the  red 

OiTian  are  become  fb  voluminous.    The  ancient  Egyp-  globules  of  blood,  which  is  always  to  be  feen  near  to 

tians  had  a  fmiilar  cuftom  of  aferibing  their  works  to  the  place  where  offification  is  be   un.     In  this  blood, 

Hermes:   o;  s^sTsfo;  ^fif^tai  th  xurm  T)ic  (Tocf/of  et,f»,«aTa  gritty  bony  particles  may  be  felt  by  the  point  of  a  knife, 

t/vru  aviT;»9s3-uv  tp^ou  c-avra  ia  ftxitu  truryfitfjy.itTu  sirovo-  which  have  !  ecn  formed  by  the  attrailion  and  cohefion 

««*fovT!;,  fays  Jamblichus,  S.  I.  c.  I.  which  rendered  cf  the  particles  of  the  oflifying  Juice  obftrufted,  along, 

the    Hermetic    writings    equa'ly   voiumnou';.      The  with  the  ether  grOiTer  fluidr,  in  the  beginning  cf  the  vef- 

Egyptians,  who  polfelFed  the  art  of  writing,  depcfted  fels  prepared  to  receive  refluent  juices.     The  blood  be- 

their  works  in  the  aJyta  of  their  temples ;  as  the  Ara-  ing  capable  of  forming  fine  mcm.branes,  the  membra- 

bians  depofited  their  poems  cf  old  in  the  temple  of  nous  parts  of  a  Ijone,  which  aifl  as  a  gluten  to  keep  thefe 

Mecca  :  but  becaufe  the  Egyptians  affixed  to  them  no  particles  and  fibres  together,  if  there  be  any  fuch,  that 

author's  name,  except  th;i:  of  Hermes,  to  him,  as  to  do  not  arife  fiom  the  coats  of  its  velFels,  are  produced 

the  Scottifir  Ofilan,  almoll  ail  the  national  literature  by  a  cohefion  round  the  cretaceous  particles  of  a  part 

was  attributed  by  religious  flattery.  of  the  fluid,  in  which  they  were  generated  and  con- 

"  I  fincerely  wilh,  that  fome  gentleman  poffefTed  of  tained.     Thus  the  membranes  of  cartilages  ferve  as  a 

adequate   abilities   and  acquaintance    with    the    Erfe  bed  between  or  within  which  the  bony  particles  are 

language,  would  undertake  to  colleft  thefe   Offianic  depofited,  or  ihoot ;  but  without  any  intermixture  of 

iongs  in  their  fimple  original  ftate  ;  as  they  undoubf-  die  particles  cf  the  bone  and  cartilage,  or  continuation 

edly  con*ai^  much  curious  knowledge,  accumulated  in  of  the  fibres  of  the  one  fubflance  to  thofe  of  the  other  ; 

the  various  ages  through  which  they  have  defcended  as  is  evident  in  cartilages  containing  bones  kept  long 

to  us,  and  would  probably  affiord  much  new  informa-  enough  in  water,  and  then  flit ;  for  the  bone  will,  as 

tion  on  fubjecls  at  prefent  very  ill  underftood.     I  own,  foon  as  the  large  veifels  that  enter  its  fuljftance  aie  di- 

however,  that  I  Ihould  rather  choole  to  fee k  for  them  divided,  flip  asealily,  and  pcihaps  eafier,  frcmit  than 

in  Iv:land  than  in  Scotland ;  but  neither  country  fhould  an  acorn  does  out  ot  its  cup :  and  there  is  a  fm~otlinefs 

be  unexplored.  and  poliih  of  the  parts  of  both   caitilige  and  bone, 

•    "  After  having  thus  freely,  though  I  hope  not  un-  which  fliow  there  is  no  conjanftion  of  the  fiiiresof  the 

candidly,  delivered  my  fent  ments  on   the  Oihan  of  two  iiibftances.     While  the  bones  are  increafing  with- 

Mr  Macpherfon,  it  becomes  me  to  acknovdedge  myfelf  in  cartilages,  the  cartilages  are  extended  and  fpread 

("eeply  indebted  to  it  for  the  pleafure  in  perufal  it  has  out ;  by  which,  with  the  prcffure  which  they  fuflFer, 

frequently  afforded  me.      I  am  willing,   and  indeed  and  the  great  influx  of  vaiious  fluids,  and  the  nutri- 

h-appy,  thus  publicly  to  declare  myfelf  a  warm  ad-  tious  matter  being  hindered  to  flow  freely  into  them,, 
mircr  of  it  as  a  literary  compofition.     The  novelty  of    they  decreafe  continually,  and  at  lall  may  truly  be  faid 

its  n-anner,  of  its  ideas,  and  of  the  objedls  it  defcribes,  to  be  entirely  deftroyed.     Dr  Euddeus  endeavours  to 

prove. 
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prove,  tluit  the  preternatural  odification;,  wliidi  ate 
cpmmonly  fnid  to  be  iuimed  in  diflcrcnt  parts  of  tlic 
bodv,  do  not  ilcfcrve  that  name;  for  that  thcfc  liard 
fiibllanccshave  I'carce  any  other  propel  ties  of  bone  ex- 
cept wjiitcnefs  and  hardncfs. 

OSSIFRAGUiM,  in  botany,  a  name  !;iven  by  Dar- 
thohnus,  and  fomc  other  writers,  to  a  kind  of  grafs 
which  grows  in  fome  parts  of  Norway.  It  comes  up 
early  in  the  fpring,  before  any  other  grafs,  and  the 
cattle  are  tempted  to  ei'.t  it ;  but  it  emaciates  them, 
and  renders  them  fickly  :  their  back  bones  become 
protuberant  If  they  iced  on  it  for  any  time  ;  and  their 
legs  fo  r/cak  that  they  can  hardly  go.  The  remedy 
among  the  coinitry  people,  which  is  a  very  cuiious 
one,  is  this  :  They  colled  the  bones  of  dilTercat  ani- 
mals, and  break  them  into  fmail  pieces.  The  cattle 
greedily  devour  this  fort  of  food  when  offered  them  in 
this  difeafe,  and  there  follows  a  f  irt  of  drivelling  at  the 
mouth  for  aconfuierablelime,  ai'terwliich  they  become 
perfed>ly  well.  It  is  pc.liible  there  may  be  much  abfiir- 
dity  in  this  ftory.  The  kingdom  of  Norway  is  full  of 
mines,  and  the  effluvia  of  thefe  may  be  the  occafion  of 
tlic  catties  ilhiefs,  and  the  ceafing  of  tliefe  eflluvia 
their  cure  ;  for  it  is  not  probable  that  either  ot  thefe 
efteiflsdiould  be  owing  to  the  grafs  or  the  bones. 

OSSOIIY,  the  welt  divillun  of  Queen's-county  in 
Ireland . 

OssoRY  (B.ile  billiop  of).     See  Bale. 

OSSUNA,  an  ancient ;'.nd  crnfiderable  town  of  An- 
dalufia  in  Spam,  with  an  univerfity,  an  hofpital,  and 
the  title  of  a  duchy.  N.  Latiiud';  37.  8.  W.  Lonp-. 
4.  iS. 

OSTADE  (Adrian Van),  an  eminent  Dutch  painter 
born  at  Lubec  in  1610.  He  was  a  difcitjle  of  Francis 
Hals,  in  whofe  fchool  Brouwcr  was  cotemporary  with 
him,  where  they  contracted  an  intimate  trien'cifhip. 
Tlie  fuhjeds  of  his  pencil  were  always  of  a  low  kind, 
he  having  nearly  the  fame  ideas  as  Teniers  ;  diverting 
himfelf  with  clowns  and  drunkards  in  ilables,  ale- 
houfes,  and  kitchens.  His  pictures  are  fo  tranfparent 
and  highly  fiuifhsd,  that  they  have  the  polilh  and  InRre 
ofenciniel:  they  have  frequently  a  force  fupeiiorto 
Teniers  ;  yet  it  were  to  be  willied  tliat  he  I.ad  not  de- 
figned  his  figures  fo  fliort.  He  is  perhaps  one  of  the 
Dutch  matters  who  bed;  underftood  the  chiaro  ohfturo  ; 
and  he  was  often  employed  to  paint  figures  for  the  beft 
landfcape-painters  of  his  countrymen.  He  died  in 
1685.  His  works,  efpecially  thefe  of  his  bell:  time 
and  manner,  are  very  fcarce  ;  fo  that  when  they  are  to 
be  purchafed,  no  price  is  thought  too  much  for  them. 
Kis  prints  etched  by  himfelf,  large  and  fmall,  coufill 
of  54  pieces. 

OSTALRIC,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Cat;ilonia.  It 
liad  a  ftrnng  callle,  but  was  taken  by  the  French  and 
demolifhed  in  1695.  It  isfeated  on  the  river  Tordera, 
in  E.  Long.  2.  45.  N.  Lat.  24.  /14. 

OSTEND,  a  very  ftrong  fea  port  town  of  the 
Netherlands,  in  Auftrian  Flanders,  wiili  a  good  har- 
bour and  a  magnificent  town-hcnfe.  It  is  not  very 
large,  but  it  is  well  fortified.  It  was  much  more  con- 
fiderable  before  the  long  liege  of  the  Spaniards,  which 
continued  from  1601  to  1604,  when  it  was  almoll  en- 
tirely reduced  to  allies.  The  Dutch  loft  50,000  men, 
and  the  Spaniards  8o,coo.     Ifabella  Eugenia,  gover- 
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rante  of  the  Netherlands,  made  a  vow  fiic  would  not  0:1ci>cn!la. 

lliift  litrfmock  before  Oflcnd  furrcndered;  but  before         "       ' 

t!ie  town  was  taken  it  had  greatly  changed  its  colour. 

However,  the  ladies    of  the  court,    to   keep    her  in 

countenance,  had  theirs  dved,  that  they  miglit  be  like 

that  of  their  miftrefs.     Tills  place  was  taken  by  the 

Dutch  in  1706,  but  reftored  to  the  emperor  in  J 724, 

when  an  Eatl  India  company  was  ellabliihcj  here,  but 

entirely  fupprcifed  by  treaty  in  1731.     It  was  taken 

l>y  the  French  in  Auguft   174;,  after  ten  days  liege, 

bin  rendered  back  by  the  treaty  of  Ai);-!a-Chapcl!e. 

It  «a' lately  over-run  by  the  Fiench  Republican?,  wit!i 

Du/nourier  at  their  head,  but  was  quickly  recovered 

by  thejunftion  of  the  allies ;  it  is  now  again  in  the  hands 

of  the  French  ;  and  wiiat  may  be  its  fate  in  the  ilfue  of 

the  prefe.it  war  cannot  as  yet  be  determined.     It  is  ten 

miles  \N.  of  Bruges,  eight  N.    E.  of  Newport,   22 

N.  E,  of  Dimklrk,  and  60  N.  W.  of  Brulfcls.    E. 

Lon^.  3.  I.  N.  Lat.  51.  14. 

OSTEOCOLLA,  s5£i»o>7.«,  in  natural  hiftory,  a 
white  or  alh-coloured  fparry  fubilance,  in  lliape  like  a 
bone,  and  by  lome  fiippofed  to  have  th.e  quality  of 
uniting  brokens  bones,  on  which  account  it  is  ordered 
in  fome  plallers  ;  a  fuppofition  v.-e  fear  which  is  not 
warranted  by  experience.  It  is  fcjund  in  long,  thick, 
and  irregularly  cylindric  pieces,  which  are  in  general 
hoUoY,',  but  are  foiiietime'»  filled  up  with  a  marly  tarth» 
and  fometimes  contain  within  them  the  remains  of  a 
Hick,  round  which  the  olleocolla  had  been  formed  ; 
but  though  it  is  plain  from  thence  that  many  pieces  of 
olleocolla  have  been  formed  by  incruftations  round 
ftieks,  yet  the  greater  number  are  not  fi,  but  are  ir- 
regularly tubular,  and  appear  to  be  formed  of  a  flat 
cake,  rolled  up  in  a  cylindric  fliape.  The  crufts  of 
which  thefe  areconipofcd  do  not  form  regular  concen- 
tric circles  round  the  internal  cavity,  as  mull  have  been 
the  cafe  had  they  been  formed  by  incruflation.  Oa 
the  other  hand,  they  plainly  {how  that  they  were 
once  fo  many  thin  ftrata,  compofmg  a  flat  fiirface, 
which  has  afterwards  been  rolled  up,  as  one  might  do  a 
paper  three  or  four  times  doubled,  into  two,  three,  or 
more  fpiral  lines  ;  in  which  cafe,  each  fmc'le  edge  of 
the  paper  would  be  every  v.-herc  a  regular  point  of  a 
continued  fpiral  line  drawn  from  a  given  point ;  but 
the)  would  by  no  means  be  fomany  detached  concen- 
tric circles.  The  olleocolla  is  found  of  difterent  fizes,, 
from  that  of  a  crow-quill  to  the  thicknefs  of  a  man's 
arm.  It  is  compofed  of  land  and  earth,  which  may 
be  feparated  by  walliing  the  powdered  olleocolla  wit:i 
water,  and  is  found,  both  in  digging  and  in  feveral 
brooks,  in  many  parts  of  Germany,  and  elfevvhere.. 
It  is  called  hammolleus  in  many  parts  of  Ger- 
many. It  has  this  name  in  thefe  places  from  its  always 
growing  in  land,  never  in  clay,  or  any  f  lid  foil,  nor 
even  in  gravel.  Where  a  piece  of  it  any  where  appears 
on  the  furface,  they  dig  down  for  it,  and  find  the 
branches  run  ten  or  twelve  feet  deep.  They  ufually  rua 
ftreight  dov,-n,  but  fometimes  they  are  found  fpreadlng 
into  many  parts  near  the  furface,  as  if  it  were  a  fnb. 
terraneous  tree,  whofe  main  Hem  began  at  12  feet 
depth,  and  thence  grew  up  in  a  branched  mann-?r  till 
met  by  the  open  air.  The  main  trunk  is  iifuaily  as 
thick  as  a  man's  leg,  and  the  branches  that  grow  out 
from  it  are  thicksft  near  the  trunk,  and  thinner  as- 
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they  f.pnratc  from  It.  Ths  thinned  arc  about  the  fize 
of  a  man's  finger.  The  people  employed  to  coUedl: 
it,  wh-'n  they  cannot  find  any  mark  of  It  on  tlie  fur- 
face,  fearch  after  the  f|ecks  of  white  or  hltlelumpsof 
v.hitifli  foft  matter,  \Vhich  they  find  lying  in  various 
parts  on  the  top  of  the  fand.  Thefe  always  lead 
them  either  to  a  bed  of  perl'cd:  oftcocolhi,  or  to  feme 
in  the  foriTiavion.  If  they  mifs  of  it,  they  Hill  find  a 
fubflance,  like  rotten  wcod  ;  whlcli,  when  traced  in 
its  courfe,  is  found  to  proceed  from  a  main  trunk,  at 
the  depth  cf  tlriit  of  the  ofteocolLi,  and  to  fpread  it- 
i'elf  into  branches  in  the  fame  manner.  The  diggers 
call  this  fubftance  the  fluwer  of  oftcocolla  or  ham- 
tno  ileus. 

The  ofteoColla  found  in  the  earth  is  at  fird;  foft  and 
tluflire;  but  in  half  an  hour's  time,  if  expofed  to  the 
air,  it  becomes  as  hard  as  wx:  find  it  in  the  fllops. 
The  method  to  take  up  a  perfeft  piece  for  a  fpecimcn 
15  to  open  the  ground,  clear  away  the  fand,  and  leave 
it  fo  for  an  hour  or  thereabdUs:  in  this  time  it  will 
liarden,  and  may  be  taken  out  whole.  It  is  certain, 
that  the  ofteocolla  is  produced  at  this  time  ;  for  if  a 
pit  be  cleared  of  it,  there  will  more  grow  there  in  a 
year  or  two,  only  it  will  be  fofier,  and  will  not  harden 
ib  eafily  in  the  air  as  the  other.  What  the  rotten  fub- 
Ihmce  refembling  the  decayed  branches  ot  trees  is,  we 
Cannot  determine,  unlefs  i:  really  be  fuch  ;  but  the  opi- 
nion of  ths  common  people,  that  it  is  the  root  of 
fomething,  is  abfurd,  becaule  its  thickeft  part  always 
lies  an  the  greatell  d^pth,  and  the  branches  a'.l  run  up- 
wards. Theofteocolla  is  amarlyfpar,  which  concretes 
round  this  matter  ;  bat  what  it  is  that  determines  it 
to  concrete  nowhere  on  the  fame  ground  but  about 
thefe  branches,  it  is  difficult  to  fay.  The  rottennefs 
of  this  fubftance,  which  forms  the  bafis  of  the  rfteo- 
coUa,  renders  it  very  liable  to  moulder  and  full  away  ; 
and  hence  it  is  that  we  ufual'y  fee  the  ofteocolla  hol- 
low. Sometimes  it  is  found  folid  ;  but  in  this  cafe 
there  will  be  found  to  have  been  a  vegetable  matter 
ferving  as  it?  bafis,  and  inftead  of  one  branch,  it  will 
be  found  in  this  cafe  to  have  concreted  about  a  num- 
ber of  fibres  the  remiins  of  wh'ch  will  be  found  in 
it  on  a  clofe  txammation*     See  Ph:!of.  Tranf.  n"  59. 

OSTEOLOGY,  that  part  of  ariatomy  which  treats 
of  the  bones.     See  Anatomy,  P,irt  I. 

OSTERVALD  (John  Frederick),  a  famous  Pro- 
teftant  divine,  was  b<  rn  at  Neufchattel  in  1663  ;  and 
made  fuch  rapid  progrefs  in  his  fiudies,  that  he  be- 
came mafter  of  arts  at  Saumur  before  he  was  16  years 
of  age.  He  afterwards  ftudied  at  Orleans  and  at  Pa- 
ris At  his  return  to  Neufchattel  in  i'6g(),  he  be- 
came paltor  of  the  church  there ;  and  contrafted  a 
(tricf  friendlliip  with  l1ie  celebrated  John  Alphonfus 
Turrctin  (f  Geneva,  and  the  iiluftrious  Samuel  We- 
renfels  of  Bafil.  The  union  'of  thefe  three  divines, 
vhich  was  called  the  Trhwnnra't;  cf  the  divines  of 
Sqvifferland,  lifted  till  his  dea'b.  Mr  Oilervald  ac- 
quired the  higheft  reputation  by  his  virtues,  his  zeal 
in  inftructing  his  difciples,  and  refloring  ecclefiafiiical 
diicip'ine.  He  wrote  many  hooks  in  French  ;  the 
principal  of  which  are,  I.  A  Treatife  concerning  the 
.Sources  of  Corruption,  which  is  a  good  moral  piece. 
■2.  A  Catechifm,  or  Infl;ni(fHon  m  the  Chriftian  Reli- 
gion ;  whiLh  has  been  tranflated  into  German,  Dutch, 
iind  Englilh  ;  and  the  Abridgment  of  the  Sacred  Hi- 


ftory,  which  he  prefi>:ed  to  it,  was  tranf!  itsd  and  print- 
ed  in  Arabic,  in  ord  r  to  be  fent  to  the  Eaft  Indies, 
by  the  car;  of  die  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the 
Gofpel;  and  that  Society,  eftablilhed  in  London,  paid 
him  a  high  compliment,  by  aimitting  him  an  honorary 
member.  3.  A  tre.uife  againftlmpurity.  4.  An  edi- 
tion of  the  Fiench  Eible  of  Geneva,  with  Argu- 
ments and  Refleiftions,  in  folio,  5.  Ethka  Chr'ijiianu. 
6.  Theohp^':  ComlicvJ'mm,  Sec.  He  died  in  1747,  re- 
gretted by  all  who  knew  him. 

OSTIA  is  a  borough  fituated  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Tiber,  about  12  miles  to  the  weflward  of  Rom.e.  It 
was  built  by  Ancus  M  srtius,  the  fourth  king  of  Rome, 
and  was  called  Qji'ui  Tiher'ina^  in  the  plural  number, 
;.  c.  the  two  mouths  of  the  Tyber,  which  were  fepa- 
rated  by  the  Holy  Ifland,  an  equilateral  tria.'lgle,  whofe 
fides  were  each  of  them  computed  at  about  two  miles. 
The  colony  of  Oftia  was  founded  immediately  beyond 
the  left  or  fouthern,  and  the  port  immediately  beyond 
the  right  or  northern,  branch  of  the  river ;  and  the 
dilhmce  between  their  remains  meafures  fmething 
more  than  two  miles  on  Cingolani's  map.  In  the  time 
of  Stiabo,  the  fimd  and  mud  depofited  by  the  Tyber 
had  choakcd  the  harbour  of  Oftia  ;  the  progrcis  of 
the  fame  caufe  has  added  much  to  the  fize  of  the  Holy 
Ifland,  and  gradually  left  both  O.lia  and  the  port  at  a 
confiderable  diftance  from  the  fliore.  The  dry  chan^ 
nels  (fiuim  tnoru),  and  the  large  elluaries  (Jiagno  di  Po- 
7i:nte,  de  Levnntr),  mark  the  changes  of  the  river,  and 
the  efforts  of  fea.  Its  port  was  one  of  the  moil 
Rupendous  works  of  Roman  magnificence,  and  it  was  a 
long  time  one  of  the  bed  towns  on  the  coall  ;  but 
having  been  deftroyed  by  the  Saracens,  and  the  har- 
bour choaked  up,  as  mentioned  ab'ive,  it  has  not  been 
able  fince  to  recover  itfelf.  Though  it  bs  an  inconfi- 
derable  place,  and  but  poorly  inhabited  by  reafim  ol 
the  badnefs  of  the  a'r,  yet  it  is  the  fee  of  abilhop, 
who  15  ahvavs  deacon  of  the  cardinals,  and  crowns 
the  Pope.  The  old  Odia,  where  you  fee  the  rains  of 
the  ancient  harbour,  is  beyond  New  Oftia,  towards 
the  fea  ;  the  latter  is  but  a  1  ttle  duller  of  h'  iifes, 
with  a  fmall  cadle.  It  is  12  miles  S.  W.  of  Rome. 
E.  Long.  12.  24.  N.  Lat.  41.  44.  There  were  falt- 
works  in  Oftia,  called  Salina:  OJlicnfes,  as  early  as  the 
times  of  Ancus  Martlus  (Livy;  from  which  the  Via 
S.daria,  which  led  to  the  Sabines,  took  its  name, 
( Varro).  It  gave  name  to  one  of  the  gates  of  Rome, 
which  was  called  OJVunfu  ( Ammian). 

OSTIACKS,  a  people  of  Siberia  in  Afia.  They 
live  upon  the  banks  of  tlie  rivers  Oby  and  Jenlfay,  and 
on  thofe  of  fome  other  rivers  whicli  fall  into  tliefe. 
Thefe  people  are  very  poor,  and  very  lazy,  and  in  the 
fummer-time  live  moftJy  upon  fifh.  They  are  of  a 
middle  fize,  with  broad  faces  and  nofes,  and  yellowilh 
or  red  hair.  All  their  garments  from  top  to  toe  are 
made  of  filh  fkins,  for  they  have  neither  linen  nor 
woollen  ;  and  indeed  they  might  almoft  as  well  go 
naked.  Their  greateft  diverfion  is  hunting  :  and  they 
go  together  in  crowd?,  with  a  weapon  like  a  large 
knife  taftened  in  a  ftick.  In  fummer  they  take  and 
dty  the  fiih  which  fcrves  tlfcm  in  winter;  and  when 
that  feafon  begins,  they  go  into  the  woods,  with  theit 
bows  and  arrows,  their  dogs  and  nets,  to  kill  fiibles, 
ermines,  bears,  rein-deer,  elks,  martens,  and  foxes. 
P.irt  of  the  furs  of  thefe  is  paid  as  a  tax  to  the  emprefs 
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OQiacks.   of  RulTu,  and  the;  r^ft  are  fold  at  a  dated  price  to  tlie 
•****""  Ruflian  governors,  but  Ibmetimes  ihey  are  allowed  to 

dilpiife  of  them  to  private  perfuns. 

Tlu'ych'efly  live  upon  vcuiibn,  wild  fowl,  fifli,  and 
roots,  ibr  they  have  neidicr  nee  nor  bread.  They  drink 
for  the  moft  p.irt  water,  and  it  is  fiid  tiiey  can  very 
well  relilh  a  draught  of  train  oil.  They  are  immode- 
rately fund  of  tobacco,  and  of  fwallowmg  tlie  fmoke, 
which  foon  intoxicates  them.  In  the  winter  they  build 
their  huts  in  woods  and  forefls,  where  ihey  find  the 
greatell.  plenty  of  game,  and  dig  deep  in  the  eaith  to 
iecure  themfelves  irom  the  cold,  bying  a  roof  of  bark 
or  ruflies  over  their  huts,  which  are  foon  covered  witli 
fnow.  In  fummer  they  baild  above  ground  on  the 
banks  of  the  rivers,  to  enjoy  the  convenience  of  fiih- 
ing,  and  make  no  diflicuUy  of  forfaking  their  habita- 
tions. They  have  a  fort  of  princes  among  them,  in 
one  of  whoi'e  houfes  fome  European  travellers  found 
four  wives  (a).  One  of  thcfehad  ared  cloth  coat  on, 
and  was  fet  otF  with  all  forts  of  glafs  bead;.  There 
was  no  other  furniture  than  cradles  and  elicits,  made 
of  the  bark  of  trees  fewed  together.  Their  beds 
confuled  of  wood-fliavings,  almolt  as  foft  as  feathers, 
and  their  children  lie  naked  upon  them  in  cradles. 
They  can  neither  read  nor  write,  nor  do  they  culti- 
vate the  land  ;  and  feern  totally  ignorant  of  times  paft. 
They  have  neither  temples  nor  priefts ;  and  their  boats 
are  only  made  of  tire  bark  of  trees  fewed  together. 
Their  religion  is  P.igan  ;  and  they  liave  fome  little 
brazen  idols,  tolerably  well  caft,  reprefenting  men  and 
animals,  made  of  wood  and  earth,  all  of  which  are 
drclfed  in  filks,  in  the  manner  of  Rufuan  ladies.  In 
general,  however,  they  are  ill  made,  every  man  be- 
ing his  own  carver.  They  place  them  on  the  tops  of 
hills,  in  groves,  and  in  the  pleafantcil  places  their 
country  affords,  and  fometimes  before  their  huts ;  yet 
they  have  no  fet  time  for  perlorming  religious  worihip, 
but  apply  to  their  gods  for  fuccefs  in  all  their  under- 
takings. As  they  have  no  regular  prielh,  every  old 
man  may  devote  himfelf  to  thatfervice,  and  the  office 
is  frequently  performed  'gy  the  mafters  and  heads  of 
families.  Strahlenberg  fays,  that  when  he  was  among 
them  he  faw  one  of  their  temples,  which  was  built  of 
wood  in  an  oblong  form  like  a  great  barn,  covered  at 
the  top  with  birch-bark.  At  the  end  of  the  wall  fup- 
porting  the  g.able  was  a  kind  of  altar,  made  of  timber, 
on  which  were  placed  tivo  idols,  reprefenting  a  man 
and  women  dreded  in  all  forts  of  rags ;  and  round 
thefe  were  other  fmall  figures,  as  deer,  foxes,  and 
haref,  all  which  were  roughly  carved  in  wood,  and  al- 
.  fo  clothed  in  rags.  They  did  not  appear  to  have 
much  devotion,  wor  any  great  reverence  for  their  idols. 
When  they  offer  facrlfices,  they  prefent  the  bead  to 
the  idol ;  and  having  bound  it,  an  old  man  puts  up 
the  petitions  of  thofe  who  brought  the  offering ;  he 
then  lets  fly  an  arrow  at  the  beaft,  and  the  people  af- 
lift  in  killing  it.     It  is  then  drawn  three  times  round 
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the  idol;  a'ld  the  blood  being  received  Into  a  vcfTcl,  OC.Iaiks 
tliey  fprinkk-  it  on  their  lioufc-s ;  tliey  aflcwards  di  cfs 
the  ilelh  and  eat  it,  rijoiting  and  linging  their  country 
fongs :  tliey  alio  befmear  the  idol  with  the  blood  of 
the  facrilrce,  and  greafe  their  mouths  with  the  fat. 
What  they  cannot  eat  they  carry  liome  to  their  fami- 
lies, and  maks  prcfents  of  it  to  their  neighbours :  they 
as  often  facritlce  a  full  as  a  bcalt.  At  the  conclufion 
of  the  feall  they  fliout,  to  fliow  their  gratitude  to  th.' 
idol  for  his  attending  and  accepting  their  devotion?;  f  .'r 
they  are  perfuadcd  that  the  faint  or  liero  rcpref.nted 
by  the  image  always  attends  their  ficriti:es,  v/Lidi 
v.-hcn  over,  he  returns  to  his  abode  in  the  air.  There 
is  nothing  more  furprifing,  nor,  if  properly  improved, 
is  there  any  thing  more  indrucling,  than  the  hiftory 
of  liirperllitiun.  It  is  with  this  view  th.:t  we  have  given 
fo  enlarged  a  view  of  the  Olliacks,  longer,  fome  miy 
imagine,,  than  their  importance  demands.  It  would, 
however,  in  our  opinion,  be  impn.pcr  to  let  futh  an 
opportunity  flip  of  exhibiting  tlie  extreme  Vfeaknefs  of 
unadiiled  reafon,  and  the  confequent  necefHty  of  a  di- 
vine revelation.  That  the  religion  of  thefe  ignorant 
and  mifguided  Pagans  is  the  corruption  of  a  primitive 
icvelation,  we  think  at  leaft  probable  ;  nor  do  v.-e  fee 
any  way  of  fo  f.itisfaiftorily  accounting  for  the  univerfal 
ul'e  of  facrifices.  The  Oftlacks  are  oljligod  to  t.ike  an 
oath  of  fidelity  to  tlie  Ruffian  government ;  and  on 
thefe  occalions  they  uTe  the  following  ceremony.  Af- 
ter laying  down  a  bear  fkin  and  an  axe,  and  holding 
over  it  a  piece  of  bread  on  a  knife,  they  f.iy,  "  In 
cafe  I  do  not  to  my  life's  end  prove  true  and  faithful 
to  the  fupreme  government  of  the  country,  or  if  I 
knowiiigly  and  willingly  break  ihrough  my  allegiance, 
or  be  w.mting  in  the  duty  I  owe  to  the  faid  fupreme 
government,  may  the  bear  tear  me  to  pieces  in  the 
wood;  may  the  bread  I  eat  flick  in  my  thioat,  and 
choak  me ;  may  the  knife  flab  me,  and  the  ax  cut  otF 
my  head."  The  like  ceremony  is  ufed  among  them 
in  the  depofition  of  a  \\-itnefs. 

OSTRACION,  in  zoology,  a  genus  of  the  amphi- 
bia nantes  clafs.  It  has  ten  long  cylindrical  cbtufe 
teeth  in  each  jaw ;  the  aperture  is  linear ;  the  body  is 
covered  with  a  bony  fubftance,  and  it  has  no  belly- 
fins.  There  are  nine  fpecies  ;  principally  dli^inguiflied 
by  the  angles  of  their  bodies,  and  number  of  fins  near 
their  tall. 

OSTRACISM,  in  Grecian  antiquity,  denotes  the 
banilliment  of  fuch  perfons  whofe  merit  and  influence 
gave  umbrage  to  the  people  of  Athens,  left  they  lliould 
attempt  any  thing  againft  the  public  liberty.  This 
punifhment  was  called  oftrac'ifm,  from  the  Greek  word 
cs-faiim,  which  properly  fignlfies  a  "  fliell ;"  but  when 
applied  to  this  objeft,  it  is  ufed  for  the  billet  on  which 
the  Athenians  wiote  die  names  of  the  citizens  whom 
they  intended  to  banifli.  The  learned  are  divided  with 
regard  to  the  fubftance  of  which  this  billet  was  form- 
ed ;  fome  inlift  that  it  was  a  fmall  fFone,  or  a  piece  of 
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(a)  They  may  have  as  many  wives  as  they  pleafe,  and  make  no  fcruple  of  marrying  their  neareft  relation;^ 
They  pnrchafe  a  wife  of  her  relations  for  three  or  four  rein-deer,  and  take  as  many  as  they  pleafe,  returning  them 
again  if  they  do  not  like  them,  oidy  loling  what  they  gnve  for  the  purchafe.  Upon  the  birth  of  their  chlU 
dren,  fome  give  them  the  name  of  the  firfi  creature  they  happen  to  fee  afterward.  Thus  the  child  has  fie- 
qucntly  the  name  of  an  animal,  and  you  hear  a  man  call  liis  fon  perhaps  Salatjki,  or  my  little  dog  ;  othe.tSi 
call  their  children  according  to  the  order  of  their  birth  as  Ftrf,,  Second,  Third,  6cc. 
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6fti»:lfni.  hx'ck;  feme  tii;U  It  was  a  ])iece  of  bark  ;  and  others 

■' all'crt,  that  it  was  a  Ihell.     The  word  admits  moll  of 

thefe  interpretations.  But  what  delermines  its  true 
feafe,  is  the  epithet  given  it  by  ancient  authors,  of 
ceramlti  inn/lix  ;  wliich  words  !igulfy,  "  The  punilh- 
inent  of  potter's  clay ;"  and  this  exprefilnn  feems  to 
us  a  proof,  that  the  word  oypiuov,  when  applied  on  this 
occalian,  fignlfics  a  "  piece  of  baked  earth,  in  the  form 
of  a  Ihell ;"  and  undoubtedly  tlic  Latin  authors  had 
this  idea  of  the  word  heic,  for  ihey  tranflatcd  it  by 
i?jlH'a. 

The  ancients  are  llkewife  divided  with  regard  to  ih.e 
tlrne  when  ortracifm  was  inftltuted.  But  they  aU  agree, 
thit  the  perfon  who  moved  the  law  was  its  firft  vic- 
tim. But  as  to  the  name  of  its  patron,  and  the  time 
cf  its  Cilabhfliment,  they  dliler  extremely.  Many  are 
of  opinion,  that  oftr.-'.cilm  owes  its  origm  to  very  re- 
hiote  times. 

However  that  be,  the  punifhmcnt  of  oflracifm  was 
ii.fll(5ted  by  the  Atlienians  when  their  liberty  was  in 
danger.  If,  for  inlVance,  jealoufy  or  ambition  had 
lowed  difcord  among  the  chiefs  of  the  republic  ;  and  if 
different  p;irties  were  formed,  vhlch  tlneatened  fome 
revolution  in  the  ftate  ;  the  people  iUiemb'ed  to  propt  fe 
meafures  proper  to  be  taken  in  cr^ier  to  prevent  the 
coufequcnces  cf  a  dlvifion  which  In  the  er^d  might  be 
fatal  to  freedom.  0:lracifm  was  the  remedy  to  which 
they  ufaally  had  recourle  on  thefe  occalions  ;  and  the 
tonfultations  of  the  people  generally  terminated  with  a 
decree,  in  which  a  day  was  fixed  for  a  particular  af- 
fembly,  when  they  were  to  proceed  to  the  fentence  of 
oftracifm.  Then  they  who  were  threatened  with  ba- 
nllhment,  omitted  no  aHid'.iity  or  art  which  might 
gain  them  the  favour  cf  the  people.  They  made  ha- 
rangues to  evince  their  innocence,  and  the  great  injuf- 
ticethat  would  be  done  them  if  they  were  banilhed. 
They  follcited,  in  perfon,  the  Intei-eft  of  every  citizen  ; 
all  their  party  exerrod  themfelves  in  their  behalt ;  they 
procured  informci-s  to  viUify  the  chiefs  of  the  oppoiite 
faftion.  Some  time  before  the  meeting  of  the  allem- 
bly,  a  wooden  inclofure  was  ralfed  in  the  forum,  with 
ten  doors,  /.  e.  v.-ith  as  many  as  there  were  tribes  In 
the  republic  ;  i-nd  wlien  the  appointed  day  was  come, 
the  citizens  cf  each  tribe  entered  at  th:ir  refpefllve 
door,  and  threw  into  the  middle  of  the  Inclofure  the 
fmid!  brick  on  which  the  citizen's  name  was  written 
wbofe  banifhment  they  voted.  The  archons  and  the 
fenate  prefided  at  this  aflembly,  and  counted  the  bil- 
lets. He  who  was  condemned  by  6000  of  his  tellow- 
c'tizens  was  obliged  to  quit  the  city  within  ten  days  ; 
J'or  6000  voices,  at  leaft,  were  i-equifite  to  banifti  an 
Athenian  by  oftrach'm. 

The  Athenians,  withoiit  doubt,  forefaw  the  incon- 
veniences to  which  this  law  was  fubjeift ;  but  tliey 
chofe  rather,  as  Cornelius  Nepos  hath  remarked,  fome- 
tlircs  to  exptfe  the  innocent  to  an  unjuil  ccnfure,  than 
to  live  Iti  continual  alarms.  Yet  as  they  were  fenfible 
that  the  Ir-juftice  of  confounding  virtue  and  vice  would 
have  been  too  flagrant,  they  foftened,  as  much  as 
they  could,  the  rigour  cfoixracifm.  It  was  not  ag- 
gravated with  the  circumftances  which  were  moft  dif- 
lionourable  and  ihocking  in  the  ordinary  mode  of 
exile.  They  did  not  confifcate  the  goods  cf  thofe 
"who  were  banilhed  by  oflracifm.  They  enjoyed  the 
4>ro<iucc  of  (heir  effeds  In  the  places  into  which  they 
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were  baniflicd ;   and  they  were  baniiheJ  oniy  fur  »  OCricifm. 
certain  time.     But  in  the  c.  mraoji  bauiilinient,  the         ^    "* 
goods  of  the  exiles  were  always  contifcatcd,  and  no 
hopes  were  given  them  of  ever  returning  to  Athens. 

The  fcholiaft  of  Arlllophanes  informs  us  of  a  third 
difference  betwixt  oflracifm,  and  the  common  banilli- 
ment.  He  fays,  that  a  particular  place  of  retirement 
was  alflgucd  to  thofe  who  were  banilhed  by  ollracifiii, 
which  was  not  appointed  to  the  other  exiles.  We  f'uf- 
pcct,  however,  Ihe  truth  of  this  obfervationj  for  The- 
miltocles  was  certainly  not  limited  in  his  barilhment. 
That  great  man  as  we  are  told  by  Thucydides,  the* 
his  chici  rehiicnce  was  at  Argi,  travelled  over  all  the 
Pclopornelus. 

This  punilliment,  far  from  conveying  the  idea  of 
infamy,  becam;  at  Athens,  a  pi-oof  of  iiii;rit,  by  the 
objtcli  on  which  it  was  inf!;rted  ;  as  AriUides  tlie  fo- 
plull  juftly  obfervis,  ia  his  fecond  declamation  againft 
the  Gorgias  of  Plato,  where  he  fiys,  that  oitracifm 
was  not  an  elfed  cf  the  vindictive  iplrlt  of  the  people 
againft  thofe  whom  it  condem.ned;  that  the  law,  whe- 
ther good  or  b;id  (for  he  enters  not  into  an  examina;- 
tlon  of  the  qaellion),  was  only  meant  to  prune  the 
luxuriant  growth  ot  tranfcendent  merit ;  that  it  con- 
demned tu  an  exile  of  ten  years,  only  tlmfe  illullrious 
men  who  were  accufed  of  being  exalted  fur  above 
other  citizens  by  their  confpicuous  virtue;  and  that 
none  of  that  public  indignation  was  fliov.-n  to  the  exiles 
by  oflracifm,  which  commonly  breaks  out  againll  cri- 
minals. 

Such  werethe  mitigations  with  which  this  law  was 
introduced  among  the  Athenians  ;  and  by  them  we  fee 
that  they  were  Icnfible  of  all  the  inconveniences  to 
which  it  was  fubje<5t.  They  were  indeed  too  enlight- 
ened a  pet  pie  nut  to  forefee  the  many  inftances  of  in- 
jultice  which  it  might  produce  ;  that  if  in  fome  re- 
fpefts  it  would  be  favourable  to  liberty,  in  others  it 
would  be  its  enemy,  by  condemning  citizens  without 
allowing  them  a  previous  defence,  and  by  making  .1 
capricious  and  envious  people  arbiters  of  the  fate  of 
great  men ;  that  it  might  even  become  pernicious  to 
the  flatc,  by  depriving  It  of  its  beft  fubjeds,  and 
by  rendering  the  adminiftration  of  public  atfairs  an 
odious  eraploym.ent  to  men  of  capital  talents  and 
vlitae. 

However  great  the  inconveniences  of  oflracifm 
were,  it  would  not  have{been  impolable  to  avoid  them  ; 
and  we  may  add,  that  this  law  would  have  been  of 
fervice  to  the  ftate,  if  the  people  by  whom  it  was  in- 
ftltuted had  always  had  diicernment  enough  only  to 
give  it  force  on  fuch  occafions  as  endangered  liberty. 
But  its  fate  was  like  that  of  ahr.cfl  all  other  laws  which 
the  wifeft  leglilators  have  planned  for  the  good  of  com- 
munities, l>ellln€d  by  their  inftitution  to  maliitain 
order,  to  reprefs  ii.judlce,  and  to  protect  innocence, 
men  have  found  way ;  to  pervert  their  application,  and 
have  made  them  inftruments  to  gratify  their  private 
paflions.  Thus  oflracifm  was  ellablithed  to  prevent 
the  dangeroHs  enterprifes  or  the  great,  and  toprcftrve 
the  vigour  of  the  democracy ;  but  the  people  of 
Athens,  naturally  jealous  and  envious,  exerted  that  law, 
to  remove  men  of  eminent  merit  from  the  ftate,  by 
whofe  preftnce  they  were  reproved  and  intimidated. 
The  fear  of  tyranny  was  commonly  but  a  fpecious 
pretext  with  which  they  veiled  their  malignity.     The 
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■Oflrocltes,  repeated  vidVories  which  they  liad  gahicd  over  the  Per- 
^<)flri:3,  fmns,  haJ  renciereJ  ihein,  iays  Plutarch,  proud  and 
iniblent.  Iiitoxicited  with  their  proliicrity,  tliey  arro- 
gated all  its  glory  to  thcmfelves  ;  they  were  jealous  of 
thofe  citizens  whofe  political  and  military  talents  were 
the  fubjcAs  of  public  enlogium.  They  thouglit  tlie 
glory  acquirctl  by  great  men  diminifhed  their  own  re- 
putation. An  Athenian  no  fooner  dillinguiflied  hiznfelf 
by  a  fplendid  adion,  than  he  was  marked  out  as  a  viftim 
by  public  envy.  His  reputation  was  a  fufticient  reaibn 
for  his  banilhment. 

OSTRACITES,  in  natural  hiaory,  a  name  ufcd 
for  the  foffile  oyllers,  common  in  many  parts  of  Eng- 
Jand.  They  are  of  various  ihapes  and  kinds ;  and 
the  name  is  by  fome  authors  made  to  fignify  the  ihsll 
itfelf;  when  preferved  in  its  native  (late  and  condition  ; 
as  is  the  cafe  with  thofe  about  Woolwich  and  Black- 
Jieath  ;  and  by  others  the  ftones  call  or  formed  in 
thofe  Ihells,  or  in  c?.vities  from  whence  they  have  been 
viifhed  away  and  dilfolved  :  in  both  thtfe  cafes  the 
floiie  carries  the  exafl  refemblance  of  the  (hell,  evoa 
in  its  niceft  lineaments;  in  the  firO;  cafe,  bearing 
every  mark  of  the  infide,  in  the  other  of  the  outer  fur- 
face.  1'his  (lone  is  in  great  plenty  in  many  parts 
of  England  ;  and  it  is  very  famous,  in  fome  places, 
for  its  virtues  in  cafes  of  the  gravel,  and  the  like  com- 
plaints. 

OSTREA,  the  oyster,  in  zoology,  a  genus  be- 
longing to  the  order  of  vermes  teftacea.  The  fhell  has 
two  unequal  valves ;  the  cardo  has  no  teeth,  but  a  fmall 
hollowed  one  with  tranfverfe  lateral  (Ireaks.  There  are 
31  fpecies,  principally  diftinguilhed  by  peculiarites 
I'late  j^  their  (hells.  The  common  oyller  is  reckoned  an 
excellent  food ;  and  is  eaten  both  raw  and  varioufly 
prepared.  The  charaifter  of  the  genus,  in  the  words 
■of  Barbut,  is,  "  The  animal  a  tethys ;  the  fliell  bivalve, 
imequivalve,  with  fomething  like  ears;  the  hinge 
void  of  teeth,  with  a  deep  oval  hole,  and  tranfvcrle 
ftreaks  on  the  fides.  There  is  no  womb  nor  anus  " 
The  genus  i«  divided  into  four  families,  of  whlcTi 
oftrea  is  the  latl.  See  Pectens.  The  fame  author 
gives  us  the  following  enlarged  account  of  the  oyfter. 
"  This  fea-filli  occupies  in  the  fcale  of  nature  one 
•of  the  degrees  the  mod;  remote  from  perfedtion ; 
deftitute  of  defenfive  weapons  and  progrelfive  mo- 
tion, williout  art  or  indultry,  it  is  reduced  to  mere 
vegetation  in  perpetual  imprifonment,  though  it  every 
day  opens  regularly  to  enjoy  the  element  necelfary  to 
its  prefervation.  The  animal  figure,  and  the  fprings 
of  its  organization,  are  fcarce  difcernible  through  the 
courfe  and  fliapelefs  mafs ;  a  ligament  placed  at  the 
fummit  of  the  flrellferves  as  an  arm  to  its  operations, 
■'©yfters  are  reputed  to  be  hermaphrodites  ;  the  (pawn 
which  they  call  in  May  adheres  to  the  rocks  and 
other  matters  at  the  bottom  of  the  fea  ;  and  in  the 
■fpace  of  24  hours  is  provided  with  fliells,  in  which 
are  contained  other  oyllers,  that  never  leave  the  fpot 
on  which  they  were  fixed,  till  the  greedy  filherman 
tears  them  from  the  element.  The  green  oyfters  eaten 
at  Paris  are  commonly  brought  from  Dieppe.  Their 
colour  is  owing  to  the  care  taken  to  bed  th;m  in 
creek?,  encompalled  with  verdure,  v/hence  they  ac- 
■quire  their  delicacy.  Common  oyllers  (hould  be  i^re(h, 
tender,  and  moid.  The  moft  edeemed  are  thofe 
caught  at  the  mouth  of  rivers,  and  in  clear  water. 
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(ireat  account  Is  made  of  oyders  from  Brittany,  bnt  O.lrtj. 
(till  greater  of  thofe  that  come  from  Mareiincf  in  fiain.  '  '"^  ^ 
trnge.  Preference  is  given  to  the^f.;  lliat  arc  cd^"cd  witli 
fmall  brown  fringe,  or  board,  which  epicures  call  fecun- 
dated oyders;  but  that  thofe  are  females  is  a  mif- 
take.  The  want  of  frelh  water  renders  oyfters  hard, 
bitter,  and  unpalatable.  Mud  and  fea-wcsds  dcllioy 
them  in  their  very  birth  ;  galangal  root,  mufclos,  fcol- 
lops,  fca-ftars,  and  crabs,  are  formidable  enemies  to  the 
Older.  There  are  found  in  Spain  red  and  rnlfct  co- 
loured oyders;  in  lilyria,  brown  coloured,  with  the  P^dn 
black;  and  in  the  Red  Sea,  of  tlie  colour  <,f  tjie  Iris-. 
Oyders  of  the  mangle-tree  are  of  Iwo  Cons;  thofe  cf 
St  Domingo  are  delicate,  adhering  to  the  dumps  of  the 
trc-es  that  ilip  in  the  water.  The  negro  divers  cut  them 
o(r  with  a  bill,  and  they  are  ferved  upon  table  with  the 
roots." 

Britain  has  been  noted  for  oyfters  from  the  time  of 
Juvenal ;  who,  fatyii/.ing  Montanus  an  epicure,  fays, 

C!rc£u  natafcrcn',  an 
J.urr'inum  ail fd>.v.m,  Refulnnnve,  edita  fundo, 
OJirea,  caUchat  prhno  J.fr.iidere  morfu. 

He,  whether  Circe's  rock  his  oyfters  here. 

Or  Lucrinc  lake,  or  dillant  Richborough's  (Lord, 

Knew  at  firfl  tafle. 

The  luxurious  Romans  were  very  fond  of  this  firti,  P.-miant'i 
and  had  their  layers  or  ftews  (or  oyfters  as  we  have  at  ^^''it.  Zool. 
prefent.     Sergius  Orata  was  the  firll  inventor,  as  early  "     '"• 
as  the  time  cf  L.  Cra(ru3  the  orator.    He  did  not  make  ^'  ^°*' 
them  for  the  fake  of  indulging  his  appetite,  but  through 
avarice,  and  made  gi'eat  prodts  from  them.    Orata  got 
great  credit  for  his  Lucrine  oyfters ;  for,  fays  Pliny, 
the  Britilh  were  not  then  known. 

The  ancients  eat  them  raw,  having  them  carried  up 
unopened,  and  generally  eating  them  at  the  beginning 
of  the  entertainment,  but  fometimes  roafted.  They 
Lad  alfo  a  cuftom  of  ilevving  them  with  mallows  and 
duciis,  or  with  fifli,  and  edeemed  them  very  uourifli- 

ing- 

Britain  flill  keeps  its  fuperlority  in  oyfters  over 
oilier  cocntries.  Moft  of  tlie  coafts  produce  them 
naturally  ;  and  in  fuch  places  they  are  taken  by  dred- 
ging, and  are  become  an  article  of  commerce,  both 
raw  and  pickled.  Tlie  very  ihells,  calcined,  become 
an  ufcful  medicine  as  an  abforbent.  In  common  with 
other  (hells,  they  prove  an  excellent  manure. 

Stews  or  layers  of  oyfters  are  formed  in  places 
v,'hich  nature  never  allotted  as  habitations  for  them. 
Thofe  near  Coichefterhave  been  long  famous ;  at  pre- 
fent there  are  others  that  at  leaft  rival  the  former,  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Thames.  The  oyfters,  or  their  fpats, 
are  brought  to  convenient  places,  where  they  improve 
in  talle  and  fize.  It  is  an  error  to  fuppofe,  that  the 
fine  green  obfcrved  in  oyfters  taken  from  artificial  beds, 
is  owing  to  copperas;  it  being  notorious  hoft  deftruc- 
tlve  the  fubftance  of  the  folution  of  it  is  to  all  fifh.  Wc 
cannot  give  a  better  account  of  the  caufe,  or  of  the 
whole  treatment  of  oyfters,  than  what  is  preferved  in 
tJie  learned  bifhop  Sprat's  hiftory  of  the  Royal  So- 
ciety, from  p.  307  to  309. 

"  In  the  month  of  May,  the  oyfters  caft  tlieir  fpawn, 

(which  the  dredgers  call  their  ^u/j-^;  it  is  like  to  a 

drop    of   candle,    and  about  the  bignefs  of   a  half- 
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Oflrfa,    penny.     The  fpat  cleaves  to  ftones,  fUi  "yfic"  ilieiis, 

'~'~^' pieces   of  woo  J,  and  fuch  like  things,  atthebotum 

ol  the  fea,  vhich  they  call  ctillch.  It  is  probably 
conjeilured,  that  the  fpat  in  34'  hours  begins  to  have 
a  (liell.  In  the  month  of  May,  the  dredgers  (hy  the 
law  of  the  admiralty  court)  have  libsity  to  catch  all 
manner  of  oyllers,  of  what  fixe  foever.  When  they 
hive  taken  them,  with  a  knii'e  they  gently  raife  the 
Ihiall  biood  from  the  cukch,  and  then  they  throw 
the  cukch  in  again,  to  preferve  the  ground  (vr  the 
future,  unlefs  they  be  fo  newly  fpat,  that  they  can- 
not be  fafely  fevered  from  the  cultch  ;  in  that  cafe 
they  are  permitted  to  take  the  flone  or  (hell,  Sec.  that 
the  fpat  is  upon,  one  fliell  having  many  t^mes  20 
fpats.  After  the  month  of  M.iy,  it  is  felony  to  carry 
away  the  clutch,  and  punilhable  to  take  any  other 
oyfters,  unlel's  ic  be  thole  of  fize,  (that  is  to  fay)  about 
the  bignefs  of  an  half-crown  piece,  or  when,  the  two 
fiicUs  being  Ihut,  a  fair  Ihiliing  will  rattle  bctv.-een 
them. 

"  The  places  wlierc  thefe  oyders  are  chiefly  patch- 
ed, aie  c.illed  the  Ptid-Burnknm,  MaUhn,  and  Co'ni- 
•zujttrs  ;  t!ie  latter  taking  its  name  from  the  rivtr  of 
Calne,  which  paifeth  by  Colchefter,  gives  name  to 
that  town,  and  runs  into  a  creek  of  the  fea,  at  a 
place  called  the  Hylle,  being  the  fuburbs  of  the 
town.  This  brood  and  other  oyfters  they  carry  to 
the  creeks  of  the  fea,  at  Brickelfea,  Merfy,  Langno, 
Fiagrego,  Wivenho,  Tolcfbury,  and  Sal'.coafe,  and 
there  throw  them  into  the  channel,  which  they  call 
their  beds  or  layers,  where  tliey  grow  and  fatten ;  and 
in  two  or  three  years  the  fmalleR  brood  will  be  oytters 
of  the  fize  aforefaid.  Thofe  oyllers  which  they  would 
have  green,  they  put  into  pits  about  three  feet  deep 
in  the  fait  marlhes,  which  are  overflowed  only  at 
fpring  tides,  to  which  they  have  fluiccs,  and  let  out 
the  falt-water  until  it  is  about  a  foot  and  a  half  deep. 
'I'hefe  pits,  from  fomi  quahty  in  the  foil  co-operating 
with  the  heat  of  the  fun,  will  become  green,  and 
communicate  thdr  colour  to  the  oyfters  that  are  put 
into  them  in  four  or  five  days,  though  they  commonly 
let  them  continue  there  fix  weeks  or  two  months,  in 
which  time  they  will  be  of  a  dark  green.  To  prove 
that  the  fun  operates  in  the  greening,  Tolefbury  pits 
will  green  only  in  fummer  ;  but  that  the  earth  hath 
the  greater  power,  Brickelfea  pits  green  both  winter 
and  fummer  ;  and  for  a  further  proof,  a  pit  within 
a  foot  of  a  greeningpit  will  not  green;  and  thofo 
that  did  green  very  well,  will  in  time  lole  their  qua- 
lity. The  oyfters,  when  the  tide  comes  in,  lie  with 
their  hollow  ihell  dow-nwards  ;  and  when  it  goes  out, 
they  turn  on  the  other  fide :  they  remove  not  from 
their  place,  unlefs  in  cold  weather,  to  cover  themfeives 
hi  the  oufe.  The  reafon  of  the  fcarcity  of  oyfters, 
and  confequently  of  their  dearnefs,  is,  becaufe  they 
are  of  late  years  bought  up  by  the  Dutch. 

"  There  are  great  penalties  by  the  admiralty  court 
laid  upon  thofe  that  filh  out  of  thofe  grounds  which 
the  court  appoints,  or  that  deftroy  the  cultch,  or  that 
take  any  oyfters  that  are  not  of  fize,  or  that  do  not 
tread  under  their  feet,  or  throw  upon  the  (hore,  a  fidi 
which  thu-y  call  ■A.  Jive  Jinger,  refembling  a  fpur-rowl, 
becaufe  that  filh  gets  into  the  oyfters  when  they  gape, 
and  fucks  them  out. 

"  The  reafon  that  fuch  a  penalty  is  fst  upon  any 


that  lliall  deftroy  the  cultch,  is,  becaufe  they  find 
that  if  that  be  taken  away,  the  oufe  will  incrcaic, 
and  the  mufcles  and  cockles  will  breed  there,  and  de- 
ftroy  the  oyfters,  they  having  not  wheicon  to  itick 
their  fpat. 

"  The  oyfters  are  fick  after  they  have  fpat ;  but  in 
June  and  July  they  begin  to  mend,  and  in  Auguil 
they  are  pertcflly  well ;  the  Diale  oyfter  is  black-lick, 
having  a  black  liibftancc  in  the  fin  ;  the  female  white- 
fitk  (as  they  teini  it),  having  a  iniiky  fubftance  in  the 
fin.  They  are  liilt  in  the  pits,  falter  in  the  layers,  but 
falteft  at  iea." 

The  oyfter  affords  the  curious  in  microfcopic  obfer- 
vations  a  very  plealing  entertaininenr.  In  the  clear  li- 
quor many  little  round  living  anmalcules  hav;  beeix 
found,  wliofe  bodies  being  conjoined,  form  fphencal 
figures,  with  tai'.?,  not  changing  their  place  olherwife 
than  by  finking  to  the  bottom,  as  being  heavier  tliaii 
the  fluid  ;  thele  have  bfen  feen  frequcnily  leparatiiig, 
and  then  coming  together  again.  In  other  oyfters, 
animalcules  ot  the  fame  kind  were  found,  not  conjoin- 
ed, but  fwimming  by  one  another,  wlience  they  leciti- 
ed  in  a  more  perfect  ftate,  and  were  judged  by  Mr 
Leeuvenhoek  to  be  the  animalcules  in  tlteroe  or  femen 
of  the  oyfter. 

A  female  oyfter  being  opened,  incredible  multitudes 
of  fmall  embryo  oyfters  were  i'cen,  covered  with  little 
(hells,  perfectly  tranfparent,  and  fwimming  along  flow- 
ly  in  the  liquor ;  and  in  another  temale,  the  young 
ones  were  ioundof  a  browner  colour,  and  without  any 
appearance  of  life  or  motion. 

Monlieiir  Joblot  alio  kept  the  water  running  from 
oyfters  three  days,  and  it  appeared  full  of  young  oy- 
fters fwimming  about  nimbi)  in  it;  thefe  increafed  in 
fize  daily  ;  but  a  mixture  of  wine,  or  the  vapour  of  vi- 
negar,  killed  them. 

In  the  month  of  Auguft  oyfters  are  fuppofed  to  breed, 
becaufe  young  ones  are  then  found  in  them.  Mr  Leeu- 
wenhoek,  on  the  .^th  of  Auguft,  opened  an  oyfter,  and 
took  out  of  it  a  prodigious  number  of  minute  oyfters, 
all  alive,  and  fwimming  nimbly  about  in  the  liquor, 
by  means  of  certain  exceeding  Imall  organs  extending 
a  little  way  beyond  their  ihells;  and  thele  he  calls  their 
beards.  In  thefe  little  oyfters,  he  could  difcover  the 
joinings  of  the  ftiells  ;  and  perceived  that  there  were 
fome  dead  ones,  with  their  fliells  gap'ng.  Tliefe,  tho' 
lb  extremely  minute,  are  feen  to  be  as  like  the  large 
oyfters  in  form  as  one  egg  is  to  another. 

As  to  the  fize  of  them  he  computes,  that  120  of 
them  ia  a  row  would  extend  an  inch ;  and  confe- 
quently that  a  globular  body,  whole  diameter  is  aa 
inch,  would,  if  they  were  alfo  round,  be  equal  to 
1,728.000  of  them.  He  reckons  3000  or  4000  are 
in  one  oyfter,  and  found  many  ct  the  embryo  oyfters 
among  the  bairds ;  fome  faftened  thereto  by  llender 
filaments,  and  others  lying  loofe :  he  likewife  found 
animalcules  in  the  liquor  50c  times  lef$  than  the  em- 
bryo oyfters. 

It  is  not  very  uncommon  to  fee  on  oyfter-fliells, 
when  in  a  dark  place,  a  ftiining  matter  or  bluilh  light, 
like  a  flame  of  brimftone,  which  fticks  to  the  fingers, 
when  touched,  and  c  nlinues  fliining  and  giving  light 
for  a  confiuerable  time,  though  without  any  fenfiblc. 
heat.  This  ihining  matter  being  examined  with  ami- 
crofcope,  was  lound  to  confiil  oi  three  forts  of  animal-. 
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0nles(  t!i8  (Irll  wliltilli,  and  kiivlng  t.\.  or  ZJ  logs  on 
A  (|do,  I'oiked,  a  black  fpeck  on  one  piirt  of  the  head, 
■  the  back  like  an  eel  with  the  flcin  llripped  off.  Tlic 
fecond  fort,  red,  refembling  the  common  glow-worm, 
wi;h  folds  on  its  back,  but  legs  like  the  former  ;  a 
rofe  like  a  dog's,  and  one  eye  in  the  head.  The  third 
fort,  fpecklcd^with  a  head  like  a  fole,  with  many  tuits 
of  vvhicilli  hairs  on  the  fides  of  it.  Some  much  la.ger 
and  greyiili  mi^ht  be  fccn,  having  great  heads,  two 
Jiorns  like  a  fnail's,  and  I'lx  or  eight  whitilh  feet;  but 
thefc  did  not  fccrn  to  iliine. 

OSTRICH,  in  zoology.     See  Stuuthio. 

OSTROVIZZA,  in^Ualmatia  (fee  Dalmatia), 
•which  fome  would  have  the  fame  as  Arau/.ona,  and 
tJthers  the  Stlupi  of  the  ancients,  thor.gh  probably  it 
•has  no  connection  with  either  the  one  or  tlie  other. 
It  was  purchafed  in  1410  by  the  republic  of  Venice, 
for  5000  ducats,  and  fome  pieces  of  land  befides.  Its 
fortiefs,  which  was  feated  on  a  rock,  perpendicularly 
cut  all  round,  and  dcfervedly  reckoned  impiegnable 
before  the  life  of  artillery,  was  taken  by  Solinian  in 
1524,  but  foon  after  returned  under  the  dominion  of 
Venice  At  prefent,  no  tiacc-s  of  its  fortific-ition  ve- 
■jnain,  and  it  is  only  a  bare  and  ifolatcd  mafs.  There 
are  fome  natural  curiofities  about  the  place. 

OSTUNI,  a  town  of  Itiily,  in  tlie  kingdom  of 
Naplc!;,  and  i-n  the  Terra  di  Otranto,  with  a  bilUop's 
Ice.  Its  teiritory  is  well  cultivated,  and  abounds  with 
olives  and  almonds.  It  is  feated  on  a  mountain  near 
the  Gulph  of  Venice,  in  E.  Long.  1 7.  49.  N.  Lat. 
49.  59. 

OSWEGO,  a  fort  of  North  America,  feated  on  the 
foulh  fide  of  the  lake  Ontario,  in  W.  I..ong.  70.  35. 
N.  Lat.  45.  15. 

OSWEIZEN,  a  town  of  Poland,  in  the  palatinate 
•of  Cracovia,  v.'ith  the  title  of  a  duchy.  It  carries  on 
a  great  trade  in  fait,  and  is  feated  on  the  river  Viftula. 
E.  Long,  19.  47.  N.  Lat.  50.  i. 

OSWESTRY,  in  the  county  of  Salop,  in  England, 
172  miles  from  London,  is  a  very  old  town,  with  a 
caille,  a  wall,  and  a  ditch,  and  was  anciently  a  borough. 
It  is  a  place  celebrated  in  Saxon  hillory  and  legendary- 
piety.  On  this  fpot,  Augull  5.  642,  was  fought  the 
battle  between  the  Chriftian  Ofwald  king  of  the  North- 
umbrians and  the  pagan  Penda  king  of  the  Mercians,  in 
which  Ofwald  was  defeated,  and  loft  his  life.  The 
barbarian  vidor  cut  the  body  of  the  flain  prince  in 
pieces,  aiid  ftuck  them  on  (lakes  difperfed  over  the 
field  as  fo  many  trophies ;  but,  according  to  otliers, 
his  head  and  hands  only  were  thus  expofed.  A  prince 
fo  dear  to  the  church  as  Ofwald,  and  fo  attached  to 
the  profefTors  of  the  monaltic  life,  received  every  poft- 
humous  honour  they  could  beftow.  lie  was  raifed  to 
the  rank  of  a  faint,  and  his  faniftity  coi.firnied  by 
inimberlefs  miracles,  which  are  too  numerous  and 
too  trifling  to  admit  of  particular  defcription.  Its 
church,  which  is  of  no  great  antiquity,  was  formerly  a 
jnonaftery,  and  was  called  Blancminfter.  It  is,  hovs-- 
ever,  fpacious,  and  has  a  handfome  plain  tower.  In 
the  years  1542  and  1567,  this  town  futfered  much  by 
nfire.  It  is  governed  by  two  bailiffs,  burgeifes.  Sec. 
and  once  drove  a  great  trade  in  Wellh  cottons  and 
flannels,  which  is  now  very  much  decayed.  Inhere  is 
iiow  fcarce  a  tolerable  honfe  for  travellers.  15ut  be- 
fides a  good  grammar  fchool,  it  is  noted  for  an  excel- 


lent charityf-hool  fjr  40  boys,  befides  girls,  w'liril 


has  the  beft  methods  for  exciting  the  emulation  of  the 
children  In  their  learning ;  for  20  of  the  boys  are  fi;t 
to  llrive  againft  20  others  for  (hoes,  anil  the  20  who 
perform  their  tafk  beft  have  fhocs  fiift;  then  10  <■( 
the  boys  are  fet  asrainft  10  otliers  for  the  like  prcn;ium, 
and  fo  on  till  they  are  all  (liod  :  fo  in  tlie  girls  fchool 
a  lliift  is  put  up  for  the  beft  fp'nner,  a  head-drcfs  for 
the  beft  fempftrefs,  a  pair  of  ftockings  for  llie  beft  knit- 
ter, a  bible  for  the  beft  reader,  and  a  copy-book  for 
the  beft  writer.  In  the  wall  with  wliich  ll:e  town  v/as 
fortilicd  there  were  four  gates.  That  c:i.lled  the  Bloc/:- 
^au-  is  demoliihcd  ;  tlie  Neu'-gatc,  Willow-gate,  and 
the  Beatrice-jjate,  Hill  remain.  The  laft  is  a  handbm: 
building,  wiih  3  guard-room  on  both  fides.  There 
are  only  two  fragments  of  t.'ie  caft'.c  remaining.  It 
Rood  on  an  aitificial  mount,  furrounded  by  a  fofle, 
extending  to  the  Willow-gate, 

CSVMANDES,  a  famous  king  of  Egypt,  wa?:, 
according  to  fome  authors,  the  firft  monarch  who  col- 
lected a  great  i.umber  of  books  for  the  purpofe  of 
forming  a  library.  To  this  curious  colleiStion  he  gave 
the  title  of  pharnuiry  of  the  Swl.  Of  all  th;  monu- 
ments of  the  kings  of  Thebes,  that  of  Ofymandes  is 
one  of  the  moft  magnificent.  ''  He  appears  (fays  an  Brnmley'j 
elepant  aiuhor)  to  f.ave  been  a  prince  of  great  elegance  '^.'■^-  °f '''c 
and  tafte  in  this  day.  Diodorus  Siculus  defcribes  F'f"=.A«5' 
many  fumptuous  edifices  erected  by  him  ;  among  thofe  *°  ' '' 
edifices  his  palace  or  maufolcum,  whichfoever  it  was, 
has  been  eminently  diftinguilhcd  for  the  paintings  and 
fculptures  with  which  it  was  adorned.  When  we  look 
to  the  fubjeds  of  thofe  works,  we  fiiall  have  reafon  to 
think  that  no  man  in  any  age  could  difcover  a  fairer 
and  more  enlightened  judgment  than  he  did  in  the 
employment  of  the  genius  around  him,  which  was  not 
timely  devoted  to  dull  or  contrafted  objefls,  nor  la-, 
vilhed  on  fcenes  of  favage  life,  nor  wholly  enti-rolfed  in 
allufions  to  himfelf,  but  fenfibly  enlarged  to  a  variety 
of  contemplation  which  might  become  a  great  fove- 
reign ;  and  in  each  of  thofe  parts  tlie  fubjecl  was 
characferiftically  great. 

•"  *   In  one  place  was  reprefented,  in  a  multitude  'Dlod.  Sir, 
of  fculptures,  his  expedition  againft  the  Baflrians,  a  •■  '•  !'•  4J. 
people  of  Afia,  whom  he  had  invaded  with  400,000  ^''"-  ^""'* 
foot,  and  30,000  horfe,  and  whom  he  conquered.     In     '^* 
another  part  was  difplayed  the  variety  of  fruits  and 
produciions,  with  which  Pan,  the  great  fource  of  all 
things,  had  enriched  the  fertile  land  over  which  Ofy- 
mandes   reigned.      A    third  group  of  figures  repre- 
fented  the  monarch  him.feli,  as  the  high-prieft  of  the 
country,  offering  to  the  gods  the  gold  and  filver  which 
he  drev/  every  year  from  the  mines  of  Egypt.     In 
another  part  of  the  edifice  was  exhibited,  in  an  infinite 
number  of  figures,  an  affembly  of  judges,  in  the  midil 
of  a  great  audience  attentive  to  tlieir  decifions ;  the 
prefident,    or   chief  of  thoie  judges,    furrounded  by 
many  books,  wore  on  his  breaft  a  piflure  of  truth  with 
her  eyes  fliut — thofe  emphatic  emblems,  beyond  which 
no  age  could  go  fm-  the  imprelfion  of  that  wifdom  and 
impartiality  which  ought  Co  prevail  in  adruiniftrative 
juftice." 

In  ihort,  we  cannot  without  aftonifhment  read  the 

account  which  Diodorus  Sieulus  gives  of  the  almoit 

incredible  magnificence  of  this  prince,  and  of  the  im- 

menle  fums  wlfich  he  ipent  upon  thofe  grand  works. 
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:'l  a  vaiiity  of  other  Ibrprifiiig  curioutlcs,  w;u 

c:i  ;i  Ititue   in  rhe  attitude  ol'  fitiiiig,  v'hich 

^1  ,    ,,         ^  :ii-  iav'^L-fl  !..  all  Egypt,  the  length  of  one  of  the 

l^lll^jjj'  isi:i    being    ("even    cubits.      Not   only  llie  art  of  the 

Iculptor,  but  alio  the  beauty  of  the  Hone  wliich  was 

p'iiictft  in  its  k'nd,  contributed  to  render  this  a  maller- 

j-.iece  of  fculptiire.     It  bore  tlie  iollowing  in.cripiion: 

/am  OSTMJNDES,  Has  0/ iini;s  ;    ivllevcf  luid  dif- 

piie  rvlth  me  this  t'ule.  Id  hhii  fiirpafs  nu  in   any  of  try 

Indeed  (to  ufe  the  words  of  the  fame  elegant  ai:thcr 
quoted  above)   "  the  palace  or  niauft'leum  ot  this  ac- 
connplillied  prirxe  inull  give  us  a  ftrlking  affurance  of 
the  progrefs  which  had  been  made  in  the  arts  at  that 
•f  See  Rol    time;  whether  he  was,  as  fome  have  thougluf,  the 
lin'Ti  Ai:c,    immediate   fuccelTor   of  the  fiifi;  Biil'iris,   which  was 
ma.  foniewhat   later   than  the  pcitod  of  Semiraniis  ;   or, 

* '^  ,    ^"\-is  others   have  conceived  f,    fubfequcnt  to  SefoRris, 
Oot^u'ct,     which  would  be  4G0  years  later.     Diodorus  Siculus, 
-1-1,1.  ii.    '     who  defcribes  that  edifice,  fays  nothing  of  the  age  in 
J).  i4£.        which  Ofymandes  lived;  every  opinion  tliorcfore  on 
that  point  mull  be  conjecture.     V/e  lliall  only  remark, 
that  there  is  nothing  in  the  works  cif  art  in  that  edi- 
fice which  (li'^uld  appear  too  much  for  the  earlieft  age 
in  which  that  monarch  has  been  placed,  when  we  look 
back  to  what  was  done  in  thc.fe  works  in  a  period 
full  as  early  by  Seniiramis  in  Alfyria." 

OTACOUSTIC  INSTRUMENT,  Or  Auriculiir  Tube, 
an  inflrurnent  to  facilitate  the  hearing.  See  Acous- 
tics, i\°  2;. 

OTAHEITEE,  a  celebrated  ifland  of  the  South 
Sea,  fituated  in  W.  Long.  149.  13.  S.  Lat.  17.  46. 
It  was  difcovered  by  Captain  Wallis  in  1767  ;  after- 
v.-ardsMr  Bougainville  couched  here;  and  it  was  vifited 
by  Captain  Cook  in  1773  and  1774,  who  had  in  1769 
failed  round  the  ifland  in  a  boat  to  obferve  the  tranfit 
of  Venus. 

The  ifland  conllfts  of  two  diain<5t  kingdoms,  which 
are  united  by  a  narrow  neck  cf  land  ;  the  larger  be- 
ing called  by  the  natives  Tiarrabou,  or  0-Tiiheitee  Niie  ; 
the  fmaller  one  Opourconoti,  or  O-Tahcitee-Ete.  The 
circumference  of  both  illands  is  about  40  leagues ;  the 
J  larger  kingdom  being  divided  into  43  diftricfs.  The 
Appear-  country  has  a  delightful  romantic  appearance.  The 
ame  i.f  the  coaft,  viewed  from  the  fea,  prefents  a  moll  beautiful 
touiury.  pi-ofpeift,  being  elevated  like  an  amphitheatre.  The 
ifland  is  fkirted  with  a  reef  of  rocks,  and  towards  the 
fea  is  level,  being  covered  with  fruit-trees  of  various 
kinds,  particularly  the  cocoa-nut.  At  the  diftance  of 
about  three  miles  from  the  fliore,  die  country  rifes  in- 
to lofty  hills  that  are  covered  wiih  wood,  and  termi- 
nate in  peaks,  frcm  which  large  rivers  are  precipitated 
into  the  {q.a.  The  ftones  every  where  appear  to  have 
been  burnt,  not  one  being  found  which  did  not  give 
manifell  figns  of  fire  ;  fo  that  there  is  great  reafon  for 
fuppofing  that  this  and  the  neighbouring  illands  are 
either  the  fliattered  remains  of  a  continent,  or  were 
torn  from  rocks,  which  froni  the  creation  of  the  world 
have  been  the  bed  of  the  fea,  and  thrown  up  in  heaps 
to  a  height  which  the  waters  never  reach.  What  is 
further  extraordinary,  the  water  does  not  gradually 
grow  (hallow  as  we  approach  the  fliore,  but  is  of  im- 
mcnfe  depth  clofe  by  the  land  ;  and  the  illands  in  this 
neighbourhood  are  ulmoft  everywhere  furrounded  by 
^ecfs,,  which    app;ar  to  be  rude  and  broken  la  the 


manner  that  fr.me  violent  concufTii-n  v/cnld  naturally  Ctsl.c!:;.-. 

leave  the  folid  fnbliancc  of  the  earth  ;  and  Mr  I'crller  ' k>— — » 

faw  a  rock  with  prcjffting  longitudinal  angles  of  black 
ccmpa<ft  bafaltcs.  The  exterior  ranges  of  hills  arc 
foiiietimes  entirely  barren,  and  contain  a  great  quan- 
tity of  yel'.owiih  chiy,  mixed  with  iron  ochre;  but 
others  are  covered  with  mould  and  wood  like  the  moun- 
tains in  the  interijal  parts  of  the  country.  Pieces  of 
quartz  arc  fomctimes  met  with  here  ;  but  no  indica- 
tions of  precious  minerals  or  metals  of  any  kind  have 
been  oLlcrved,  iron  only  excepted.  2 

The  air  is  extiemely  liealthy  and  pleafmt ;  the  heat  Cliniitt., 
is  not  tioublefi  me  ;  and  frefli  meat  will  keep  very  well 
for  tv.'o  days,  and  fifli  one  day.  The  winds  do  not 
blow  conftantly  from  the  eaff,  but  ge-^ierally  a  little 
breeze  from  call  to  fouth  fouth-eaft.  The  tide  riles 
very  little  ;  and,  being  governed  by  the  winds,  is  very 
uncertain.  "  The  climate,"  fays  M.  Bougainville,  "  is 
fo  healthy,  that  notwithRanding  the  hard  labour  cf  tlie 
iliips  companies  A-hile  on  liiorc,  though  the  men  were 
continually  in  the  water,  and  expofed  to  the  meridian 
fun,  though  they  flept  upon  the  bare  foil,  and  in  the 
open  air,  none  of  them  fell  fick ;  thofe  who  were  af- 
fliifled  with  the  fcurvy,  and  were  fcnt  on  Ihore,  regain- 
ed their  flrength  :  although  they  were  obliged  to  alnll 
in  the  ereciing  cf  a  fort,  and  had  fcarce  one  uninter- 
rupted night,  yet  they  were  fo  far  recovered  in  the 
iliort  fpace  of  time  they  continued  there,  chat  they 
were  afterwards  perfedlly  cured  on  board."  3 

Notwithflanding  the  great  height  of  the  inland  High 
mountains  of  Otaheitee,  none  of  their  rocks  have  the  """•"""'n*'' 
appearance  of  bai rennefs,  every  one  of  them  being  co- 
vered with  woods.  "  We  hardly  believed  our  eyes," 
fays  M.  de  Bougainville,  "  when  he  faw  a  peak  cover- 
ed with  woods  up  to  its  highefl  funimit,  which  rifes 
above  the  level  of  the  mountains  in  the  interior  parts 
of  the  fouthern  quarter  of  this  ifland.  Its  apparent 
fize  feemcd  to  be  mere  than  30  toifcs  in  diameter,  and 
grew  lefs  in  breadth  as  it  rofe  higher.  At  a  diilance 
it  might  hive  been  taken  for  a  pyramid  of  iiHmenfc 
height,  which  the  hand  of  an  able  fculptor  had  adorn- 
ed with  garlands  and  foliage."  One  of  the  males  of 
the  Dolphin,  with  a  party  of  marines  snd  feamen,  pe- 
netrated into  the  interior  parts  cf  tlie  ifland;  and  ha- 
ving afcended,  with  great  difficulty,  a  mountain  which 
they  fuppofed  to  be  a  mile  high,  they  difcovered 
mountains  before  them  fo  much  higher,  that  with  re- 
fpcdt  to  them  they  feemed  to  be  in  a  valley :  towards, 
the  fea  the  view  was  enchanting,  the  fides  of  the  hills, 
were  beautifully  clothed  with  wood,  villages  were 
everywhere  inteifperfed,  and  the  valleys  between  them 
afforded  a  Hill  rich:r  profped;  th:  houfes  Itood  thicker,, 
and  the  verdure  was  more  luxuriant ;  and  Mr  Forller,, 
with  other  gentlemen,  afcended  to  the  funirnit  cf  one 
of  the  higheft  mountains  in  the  illand,  !rom  whence 
they  had  a  profpert  of  the  ifland  of  Huahine,  and 
fome  others  lying  at  the  diflance  of  40  leagues  ;  from 
which  we  may  form  fome  judgment  of  the  prodigious 
height  of  that  mountain.  The  view  of  the  fertile  plain 
below  them,  and  of  a  river  making  innumerable  me- 
anders, was  delightful  in  the  highelt  degree.  The  ve- 
getation on  the  upper  part  of  the  mountains  was  luxu- 
riant, and  the  woods  confifled  of  many  unknown  forts 
of  trees  and  plants.  ^ 

The  foil  of  this  ifland  is  a  rich  fat  earth,  of  a  black-  Soil  and- 
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Otah'.'itce.  iili   colour.     It  produces  Ipontaneoufly,  nr  with  tlic 

^  """ '  iligliteit    culture  iniiig'tiable,    a  gre;it  variety  of  the 

moll  excellent  fruits  ;  i'ucii  as  bread-fruit,  cocoa-nuts, 
bananas  of  13  f^rts,  plantains,  potatoes,  yams,  a  fruit 
known  here  by  the  name  o{  jumbit,  and  reckoned  moll 
delicious  ;  fugar-canes,  which  the  inhabitaats  eat  raw  ; 
ginger;  tiirmeiic  ;  a  root  of  the  falep  kind,  called  by 
the  inhabitants /£><•!  ;  a  plant  called  cihcc,  of  which  the 
root  only  is  eaten  ;  a  fruit  that  grows  in  a  pod  like 
that  of  a  large  kidney  bean,  by  the  natives  called  ahn ; 
a  tree  called  ■iv'aura,  which  produces  tru't  fometliing 
like  tlie  pine-apple,  and  which  is  known  in  the  Ealt 
Indies  by  the  name  oi pandancs  :  a  llirub  called  noiw  ; 
the  morinila,  which  alfo  produces  fruit ;  a  fpecics  of 
fern  ;  a  plant  called  th(.^c  ;  and  the  Cliinefc  papcr- 
mt'lberry,  of  the  bark  cf  which  they  make  their  cloth  ; 
an  herb  wliich  the  inhabitants  eat  raw,  its  flavour 
fomewhat  refembling  that  of  the  Well:  India  fpinage 
called  calkloon,  but  its  leaf  very  different ;  a  plant 
which  the  natives  call  ava  or  cava,  from  the  rout  of 
which  they  exprefs  a  liquor,  which,  it'drank  to  excefs, 
intoxicates  like  v.'ine  or  diililled  fpivits.  H^re  are  a 
fort  of  lliady  trees  covered  with  a  dark-green  ioliage, 
bearing  golden  coloured  apjiles,  which,  in  juicinefs 
and  fl.ivour,  ref;mble  the  anginas  or  pine-apple.  One 
of  the  molt  beautiful  trees  in  the  world  received  here 
the  name  cf  Barringioma  ;  it  had  a  great  abundance 
of  flowers  larger  than  lilies,  and  perfeflly  white,  ex- 
cepting the  tips  of  their  numerwus  chives,  which  were 
of  a  deep  crimfon.  Such  a  quantity  uf  thefe  flowers 
were  feen  dropped  off,  that  the  ground  und^-rneath  the 
tree  was  entirely  covered  with  them.  The  natives 
called  the  tree  htiddiv  ;  and  faid,  that  the  fruit,  which 
is  a  lar^e  nut,  when  bruifed  and  mixed  up  with  fome 
fhell-filh,  and  tlirown  into  the  fea,  intoxicates  thefiih 
for  fome  time,  fo  that  they  come  to  the  furhice  ot  the 
water,  and  fuffer  themfelves  to  be  takea  with  people's 
hands.  Several  otlier  maritime  plants  in  tropical  cli- 
mates are  found  to  have  the  fame  quality.  Mr  DaU 
rymple  defcribes  the  method  ot  catching  filli  v.'ith  thefo 
plants  as  follows:  The  plant  is  thrull.  under  the  coral 
rocks  or  hollows  where  the  hill  haunt ;  the  effe^fl  is 
moll  fenfible  in  ftill  water,  though  it  is  effectual  in 
the  open  fea  ;  for  the  fame  gentleman  fays,  he  has  [zca 
filh  (bon  after  float  oh  the  furface  of  the  water  half 
dead,  and  fome  totally  without  life  ;  and  where  the 
effeff  is  lefs  violent,  the  filh  will  be  feen  under  the 
water  to  have  loll  their  poife,  without  coming  up  to 
the  furface.  Filh  caught  in  this  manner  are  not  in  the 
leall  noxious  or  ill  tailed. 

In  this  ifland  they  have  domeftic  poultry  exaflly  re- 
fembling thole  of  Europe  :  befides  which  there  are 
wild  ducks  ;  alfo  beautiful  green  turtle-doves ;  large 
pigeons  of  a  deep  blue  plum.age  and  excellent  talle  ; 
a  fmall  fort  of  paroquets,  veiy  lingular  on  accoimt  of 
the  various  mixture  of  red  and  blue  in  their  feathers  ; 
alfo  another  fort  of  a  greenifh  colour,  with  a  fevv'  red 
fpots  ;  the  latter  are  frequently  tamed,  and  are  valued 
on  account  ot  their  red  leathers.  Here  is  a  king- 
filher  of  a  dark  green,  with  a  collar  of  the  fame  hue 
round  his  white  throat;  a  large  cuckoo,  and  a  blue 
heron.  Small  birds  of  various  kinds  dwell  in  the  fhady 
trees  ;  and,  contrary  to  the  generally  received  opinion 
that  birds  in  warm  climates  are  not  remarkable  for 
tha  r  fong,  have  a  very  agreeable  note.     There  were 
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no  quadr;;pcus  but  dogs,  hogs,  and  rats ;  and  fc  rtliefc  Otaheire*. 
Jaft  the  nali\es  v.-ere  faid  to  have  ;'.  fcrupulous  regard,  v— ^ 
infomuch  that  they  would  by  no  me.ms  kill  them  ; 
however,  Captain  Cook,  in  1773,  turned  about  14 cats 
on  the  ifland,  which  have  probably  reduced  the  num- 
ber of  ihefe  vermin.  No  frogs,  toads,  fcorpionr,  cen- 
tipedes, or  any  kind  of  fcrpcnt,  have  been  iound  here: 
the  ants,  however,  are  troublefomc,  but  notveiy  nu- 
merous. 'Wheii  the  Endeavour  firll  arrived  liere  in 
1769,  the  flies  were  found  e\ccflively  troublelbme  ; 
but  mufquetto  nets  and  fly-flaps  in  fon)c  meafure  re- 
moved the  inconvenience.  Sydney  Paikinfcn,  in  hi'S 
journal,  fays,  that  notwithRanding  thcfc  flics  are  fo 
great  a  nuifance,  the  natives,  from  a  religious  prin- 
ciple, will  not  kill  them.  But  there  is  a  Itrange  dif- 
agrcement  in  the  accounts  of  different  voyagers  con- 
cerning thfs  matter.  For  M.  Bougainville  fays,  "  tin's 
ifland  is  not  infclled  by  ihofe  myriads  of  troublefome 
inlefts  that  are  the  plague  of  other  tropica!  countries." 
And  Mr  Fcjriler  fays,  "  not  a  gnat  or  muf<iuetto  hum- 
med unpleafantly  about  us,  c)r  made  us  apprehcnfivc 
ot  its  bite."  This  inccnveniencc  mufl  therefore  be  felt 
at  certain  faafons  of  the  year,  and  in  certain  dilbicts 
of  the  country,  more  ienlibly  than  at  1  thertimes  and 
places.  There  is  great  variety  of  excellent  flih  ;  and, 
according  to  Aitouruu,  a  native  who  embarked  with 
M.  de  Bougainville,  there  arc  fea-fnakcs  on  the  fiiore 
ofOtaheitee,  whole  bite  is  mortal.  6 

The  inhabit.ants  of  Otaheitee  are  a  fl:out,  well-made,  Dcfcriptlon. 
aftive,  and  comely  people  The  fliature  of  the  m.en,  oftheinha- 
in  general,  is  from  five  feet  feven  to  five  feet  ten  inch- '"'^""'  * 
es  ;  the  tallefl:  man  feen  by  Captain  Wallis  mcafured 
fix  feet  three  inches  and  a  half;  and  Captain  Cook, 
in  his  fecond  voyage,  defcribes  O-Too,  the  king  of 
Otaheitee,  to  be  of  that  height.  "  In  order  to  paint 
an  Hercules  or  a  Mars,"  fays  M.  de  Bougainville, 
"  one  could  nowhere  find  uich  beautiful  models." 
Tihey  are  of  a  pale  brown  comple\ion ;  iu  general  their 
hair  is  black,  and  finely  frizzled  ;  they  have  black 
eyes,  flat  nofes,  large  mouths,  and  fine  white  teeth  ; 
the  men  wear  their  beards  in  many  fafliions,  all  of  them 
plucking  out  a  great  part,  and  have  prominent  bellies. 
Mofl:  of  them  fmell  llrong  of  the  cocoa  nut  oil.  The 
women  in  general  are  mucli  fmaller,  cfpeciallj  thole 
of  the  lower  rank  or  tawtows,  which  is  attributed  to 
their  early  and  proinii(:ucus  inlcrcourfe  with  the  men; 
whilfl;  the  better  fort,  who  do  not  gratify  their  paf- 
fions  in  the  fame  unbridled  manner,  arc  above  the- 
middle  flature  of  Europeans.  Their  flcin  is  moll  de- 
licately fmooth  and  fofc ;  they  have  no  colour  in  their 
cheeks  ;  their  nofeis  generally  fomewhat  flat,  but  their 
eyes  are  full  of  exprelTlon,  and  their  teeth  beautifully 
even  and  white.  "  The  women,"  fays  M.  de  Bou- 
gainville, "  have  features  not  Icfs  agreeable  than  the 
generality  of  Europeans,  and  a  fymmetry  of  body  and 
beautiful  proportion  of  limbs  which  might  vie  with  any 
of  them.  The  complexion  of  the  men  is  tawny  ; 
but  thofe  who  go  up.n  the  water  are  much  more  red 
than  thofe  who  live  on  fhore.  Same  have  their  hair 
brown,  red,  or  flaxen,  in  which  they  are  exceptions 
to  all  the  natives  of  Afia,  Allien,  and  America,  who 
have  their  h.iir  bl.ickuniverfally  ;  here,  in  the  children 
of  both  fexes,  it  is  generally  flaxen.  The  ftronge(t_ 
exprefllon  is  painted  in  the  countenances  of  thefe  peo- 
ple ;  their  walk  is  graceful,  ai'.d  ;ill  their  motions  are 
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r)\jlir'tef  piiforme'.W'-ltli  great  vigour  and  cafe."  "  Incv^-rbe- 
**"'"*'  helJ  ft.rcliir  m;n,  (iViys  Sicinc)'  Piirkinftn.)  The  men 
of  confei;uencc  on  the  illand  wear  the  nails  of  their 
fingers  lone;,  wliich  th.eyconlkler  as  a  very  honourable 
biidge  of  diiUnclion,  fmce  only  fuch  ])eopk  as  have  no 
«ccafio!»  to  work  cun  fuffer  them  to  grow  to  that 
length.  This  cudoiii  they  have  in  common  with  the 
Chinefe  ;  but  the  n;iil  of  the  middle  finger  on  the  right 
hand  is  always  kcptihort,  the  meaning  ior  which  pe- 
culiarity could  not  be  learned.  Only  the  fingle  cripple 
wai  met  with  aniontj  them,  and  he  a)>peared  to  have 
been  maimed  'oy  a  fall.  The  women  always  cut  their 
liair  ihort  round  their  lieads.  JJoth  fsxes  have  a  cu- 
ilom  of  Uaining  their  bodies,  which  they  call  tatto-Ji- 
itig ;  both  men  ^nd  women  have  the  hinder  part  of 
their  thighs  and  loins  marked  very  thick  with  black 
lines  in  various  forms ;  thefe  nrarks  are  made  by  llri- 
king  the  teeth  of  an  inihument  iomcwhat  like  a  comb 
juft  through  the  Ikin,  and  rubbing  into  the  punAures 
a  kind  of  pafte  made  of  foot  and  oil,  which  leaves  an 
jndeiible  (lain.  The  boys  and  girls  under  twelve  years 
of  atje  are  not  marked  ;  a  lew  of  the  men,  whole  legs 
V/-ere  marked  in  chequers  by  the  i,\mz  method,  ap- 
jjeared  to  be  perfons  of  fuperior  rank  and  authority, 
Mr  Banks  faw  the  operation  of  tattowing  performed 
iipon  the  backfide  (jf  a  girl  about  thirteen  years  old. 
The  inftrument  ul'ed  upon  this  occafion  had  thirty 
teeth;  and  every  ftroke,  of  which  at  leafl;  a  hundred 
were  made  in  a  minute,  drew  an  ichor  or  fet  um  a  little 
tinged  with  bl'od.  The  girl  bore  it  with  moll  lloical 
refolution  for  aljout  a  quarter  of  an  hour  ;  but  the 
pain  of  fo  many  iiundred  punclures  as  llie  had  received 
in  that  time,  then  became  intolerable.  She  firft  com- 
plained in  marmurs,  then  wept,  and  at  Lift  burll  into 
loud  lamentations,  earntllly  imploring  the  operator  to 
defift.  He  was,  however,  inexorable  ;  and  when  Ihe 
began  to  ftruggle,  flie  v.a3  held  down  by  two  women, 
who  fometimes  foothed  and  fometimes  chid  her  ;  and 
now  and  then,  when  flie  was  mod  unruly,  gave  her  a 
fmart  blow.  Mr  Banks  ftaid  in  a  neighbouring  houfe 
an  hour,  and  the  operation  was  not  over  when  he 
went  away  ;  yet  it  was  but  performed  upon  one  fide, 
the  other  having  been  done  fome  tlmeb-fore;  and  the 
arches  upon  the  Ic.-ins,  in  whicl;  they  mcft  pride  them- 
selves, and  wliicli  give  more  pain  than  all  the  reft,  were 
ftill  to  be  done.  B<th  men  and  women  are  not  only 
decently  but  gracefully  clothed,  in  a  kind  of  white 
cloth  tiiat  is  made  of  the  bark  of  a  fhrub,  and  very 
much  refcnibles  coarfc  China  paper.  Their  drefs  con- 
fdls  of  two  pieces  of  this  cloth  ;  one  of  them,  having 
a  hole  made  in  the  nnddle  to  put  the  head  through, 
Langs  from  the  flioulders  to  the  mid  leg  before  and 
behind  :  anotlier  piece,  which  is  between  four  and  five 
yards  long,  and  about  one  yard  broad,  they  wrap 
round  tJie  body  in  a  very  eafy  manner :  This  cloth  is 
not  woven  ;  but  is  made  like  paper,  of  the  macerated 
fibres  of  the  inner  bark  fprcad  out  and  beaten  toge- 
tlier.  Their  -ornaments  are  feathers,  flowers,  pieces  of 
ihell,  and  pearls ;  the  pearls  are  vi'orn  chiefly  by  the 
women.  In  wet  weatiier  they  wear  matting  of  dilFe- 
Tent  kinds,  as  their  rloth  will  not  bear  wettii-'.g.  The 
tirefs  of  the  better  fort  of  women  confifts  of  three  or 
four  pieces :  one  piece,  about  two  yards  wide  and 
*leven  long,  they  wrap  feveral  times  round  their  waift, 
lb  as  to  hang  down  like  a  pe:ticoat  as  low  as  the 


middle  of  tlie  leg;  and  this  they  call  jiardH,  Tl'i*  Oult«lt»«t 
fimple  drapery  ali'ords  the  fex  an  opportunity  ol  dif.  •'—* 
playing  jin  elegant  figure  to  the  greateft  advantage,  ac- 
cording to  tJie  talents  and  tafte  of  the  wearer :  no  ge- 
neral iaihions  force  them  to  disfigure  inftead  of  adorn, 
ing  therni'elves,  but  an  innate  gracefulnefs  is  the  com- 
panion of  fimplicity.  To  this  cloth  they  give  a  very 
ftron'T  perfume.  -j 

The  chief  ufe  which  they  make  of  their  houfes  is  to  Of  their 
fleep  in  them  ;  for  unlefs  it  rains,  they  eat  in  the  open  huufc*. 
air  under  the  (hade  of  a  tree.  I'hefe  houfes  are  no  other 
than  fiieds,  all  built  in  tiic  wood  between  the  fca  and 
the  mountains  ;  they  are  creftcd  on  an  oblong  fqunre; 
their  width  is  nearly  half  of  their  length ;  they  arc 
nothing  mne  than  a  roof,  not  quite  four  feet  from  tlie 
groui  d,  railed  on  three  rows  of  pillars,  one  row  on 
each  fide,  and  one  in  the  middle.  The  roof  refembles 
the  thi'tched  houfes  in  England,  and  c  mfifts  of  two 
flat  fid^s  inclining  to  each  ■ither.  Thtir  thatch  con- 
fifts of  palm-leaves.  The  floor  of  their  dwelling  is 
covered  with  hay,  over  which  they  fpread  mats.  Some 
of  thefe  ereiTiions  are  furniftied  with  a  ftool,  which  is 
appropriated  folely  to  the  ufe  of  the  mailer  of  the 
family  :  tliey  confift  of  no  other  furniture  except  a  few 
blocks  of  wood,  which  being  fqu.ire,  one  fide  is  hol- 
lowed int'  •  a  curve ;  and  thefe  they  ul'e  as  pillows,  and 
with  the'r  apparel  they  c  ver  themfelves.  In  thtfe 
open  dwe!ll!!gs  the  whole  family  refo'e  themfelves  at 
night.  The  lize  of  the  houfe  is  proportioned  to  the 
number  that  conftitutes  the  family.  Tiie  eftabliftied 
order  in  thefe  dormitories  is,  for  the  mafter  and  his 
wife  to  fleep  in  the  middle ;  round  them  the  married 
per  pie ;  in  the  next  circle  the  unmarried  women  ;  and 
in  the  next,  at  the  fame  diftance,  the  unmarried  men  ; 
and  the  fervants  at  the  exfeniity  of  the  fhed ;  but  in 
fair  weather  the  latter  fleep  in  the  open  air.  Some 
few  dwellings,  however,  c^nftrufted  t'>r  greater  pri- 
vacy, are  entirely  inclofed  with  walls  of  reeds,  connec- 
ted together  with  tranfverfe  pieces  of  wood,  fo  as  to 
appear  f  mewliat  like  large  bird  cages  clnfely  lined  ;  in 
thefe  houfes  there  is  commonly  a  hole  left  for  the  en- 
trance, which  can  be  clofed  up  with  a  b  >ard. 

Their  candles  are  made  of  the  kernels  of  a  kind  of 
oily  nut,  which  they  ftick  one  above  an^  ther  on  a 
fkewer  that  is  thruft  through  the  middle  of  them  ;  the 
upper  one  being  lighted  burns  to  the  fecond,  at  the 
lame  timeconiuming  that  part  of  the  ikewer  that  goes 
through  it ;  the  fecond  taking  fire  burns  in  the  fame 
manner  down  to  the  third,  and  fo  to  the  latt;  they 
bum  a  confiderable  time,  and  afford  a  pretty  good 
light.  The  natives  generally  retire  to  reft  about  an  hour 
after  it  is  dark.  g 

The  food  of  the  common  people  entirely  confifts  of  Food,  me- 
vegetables.     Thefe  are,  the  bread-fruit,  with  bananas,  thod  of 
plantains,  yams,  apples,  and  a  four  fruit,  wlii.:h,  though  cooKery, 
not  pleafant  liy  itfelf,    gives  a'-    agreeable  reliih  to  *■  "^^ 
Toafted  bread-fruit,  with  which  it  is  frequently  b.-aten 
up:    (See  the  article  £i£.iD-7V<f),     The  ilelh,  which 
is  referved  ior  the  tables  of  the  ;;reat,  is  either  poultry, 
hogs,  or   dogs ;  the  flelh  of  their  fowls   is  not  weil- 
tafted,  but  that  ol  dogs  is  eftecmed  by  the  natives  be- 
yond pork.     The  fmaller  fifh  are  generally  eaten  raw, 
as  Vfe  eat  oyfters:  every  thing  that  can  be  procured 
from  the  fea  is  made  an  article  of  their  food ;  for  they 
will  eat  not  only  fea-infeifis,  but  what  the  feamen  call 

llujlcrs. 
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Otalieitee.  lluhlcrs,  though  fome  of  iliem  arc  fo  toii9;h  that  they 

' ■^         are  obliged  to  iuilcr  thein  to  l)econie  putriu  before  tliey 

can  be  chewed.  A  very  liirgc  Ihark  being  caught  by 
the  Dolphin's  people  was  given  to  the  natives ;  who 
ioon  cut  it  to  pieces,  and  curried  it  away  with  great 
fatisfadioii. 

They  kill  the  animals  they  intend  for  food  by  fuffo- 
cating  them,  which  is  done  by  (topping  the  mouth 
and  nofc  with  their  hands ;  they  then  iinge  off  tho 
hair,  by  holding  the  animal  over  a  fire,  and  ii;raping 
bim  with  a  Ifiell ;  with  th's  inftrunient  they  cut  him  up, 
and  take  out  the  entrails ;  vi'hich  are  walhed,  and  put 
into  cocoa-nut  ihells,  together  with  the  blood.  Dogs 
are  eateu  that  are  fed  wlioliy  upon  bread-fruit,  cocoa- 
nuts,  yarns,  and  other  vegetables,  and  are  never  fuf- 
fered  to  taite  any  animal  t'ood  ;  and  thofe  who  have 
tailed  the  lltih  of  a  d(,g  thus  led,  have  declared  it  to 
be  little  inierior  to  Engliih  lamb.  In  order  to  drefs 
their  food,  they  kindle  a  lire,  by  rubbing  tlje  end  of 
one  piece  of  dry  wood  upon  the  fide  of  anotlier,  in  the 
manner  as  a  carpenter  with  us  whets  a  chifel.  They 
then  dig  a  pit  about  half  a  foot  deep,  and  two  or 
three  yards  in  circumference;  they  pave  Uie  bottom 
with  large  pebble  ftcaes,  which  they  lay  dov.n  very 
fmooth  and  even,  and  then  kindle  a  fire  in  it  with  dry- 
wood,  leaves,  and  the  huiT^s  ot  cccoa-nuts.  When  the 
flones  are  fuillcienlly  heated,  they  take  out  the  embers, 
and  rake  up  the  allies  on  every  fide  ;  they  then  cover 
the  ftones  with  a  layer  of  green  cocoa-nut  leaves,  and 
wrap  up  the  animal  that  is  to  be  drelled  in  the  leaves 
of  the  plantain.  If  it  is  a  I'niall  hog,  they  wrap  it  up 
whole  ;  if  a  large  one,  they  fplit  it.  When  it  is  placed 
in  the  pit,  they  cover  it  with  the  hot  embers,  and  lay 
upon  them  bread-fruit  and  yams,  which  are  alio  wrap- 
ped up  in  the  leaves  of  plantain.  Over  thefe  they 
fpread  the  remainder  ot  the  embers,  mixing  among 
them  fome  of  the  hot  ftones,  with  more  coc.a-nut-tree 
leaves  upon  tliem,  and  then  clofe  up  all  with  earth,  fo 
that  the  heat  is  kept  in  ;  the  oven  is  kept  thus  cloied 
a  longer  or  fliorter  time  according  to  the  liz,e  ot  the 
meat  that  is  dreifed.  The  meat,  when  taken  out,  is 
faid  to  be  better  dreifed  than  any  other  way.  They 
ufe  fhclls  for  knives  ;  and  carve  very  dextemufly  with 
them,  always  cutting  from  themfclves.  One  ot  the 
principal  attendants  on  Oberea,  attempting  the  ule  of 
the  knife  and  fork,  could  not  feed  himfelt  therewith  ; 
but,  by  the  mere  force  of  habit,  liis  hand  came  to  his 
mouth,  and  the  viiluals  at  the  end  ot  his  fork  went 
away  to  his  ear. 

They  are  quite  unacquainted  with  the  nocthod  of 
boiling  water,  as  they  have  no  veffels  among  them  that 
will  bear  the  fire.  Whilli  the  noble  Oberea  was  one 
morning  at  breakfaft  with  Captain  Wallis  on  board 
the  Dolphin,  the  furgeon  filled  the  tea-pot  by  turning 
the  cock  of  a  vafe  that  ftood  upon  the  table.  One  of 
the  lady's  attendants  oblerved  this  praiilice  very  atten- 
tively, and  foon  after  turning  the  cock  himfelf,  re- 
ceived the  w.iter  upon  his  hand  ;  he  no  fooner  felt 
himfelf  fcalded,  than  he  roared  and  danced  about  in  an 
extravagant  manner.  The  other  Indians,  unapprii'ed 
of  the  caufe  ot  thefe  emotions,  ftood  gazing  at  him  in 
amazement,  and  not  without  fome  mixture  of  terror  : 
but  the  gentlemen  in  company,  who  foon  perceived 
the  cdufe  of  the  outcry,  difpelled  the  apprehenfious  of 
their  vifitants ;  and  fome  ointment  being  applied  to 


the  fi  aid,  good  Jmmour  and  confidcnc3  were  again  re.  Ouhfite 
Itored.  The  gunner  of  the  fliip,  who  was  app'-intjd  "^ 
comptroller  of  the  market  wiiich  was  e  lablilhcd  <m 
liiore  with  the  natives,  uf-d  to  dine  on  the  fpot ;  the 
alh)nilhmcr,t  ol  thefe  people  w.is  very  great  to  fee  him 
drefs  liis  pork  and  poultry  in  a  pot ;  at  length  an  old 
man,  who  was  extremely  frviceable  in  brin.'ing  down 
provilions  to  be  exchanged,  was  put  into  polL-ilion  of 
an  iron  pot,  and  from  that  time  he  and  his  friends  ate 
boiled  meat  every  day.  .S:verHl  iion  p'lts  were  iike- 
v.-ife  given  to  01>erea  and  foms  of  the  chiefs;  which 
v;cre  in  conltant  ufe,  and  drew  every  body  to  fee 
them;  but  although  the  particulars  of  two  fuccetlive 
voyages  of  Captain  Cook  to  this  iflmd  are  circuni- 
ft.intially  related,  we  hear  no  more  of  thisimproveinent 
in  the  culinary  art,  or  of  the  f.irtlier  adllLmcc  which 
has  been  rendeied  tliofe  people  in  I'lipplyiug  them  with 
pots  for  boiling  ;  hut  however  dclirous  the  na'ivci  - 
might  be  to  eat  boiled  meat,  it  was  not  advifable  tn 
have  fuch  an  article  of  barter  as  iron  kettles,  when  a 
few  fpike  nails,  or  a  common  hatchet,  would  prccuru 
one  oi  the  largeft  hogs. 

Salt  water  is  the  ufual  fauce  1 1  their  food  ;  thnfc 
who  live  near  the  fea  have  it  fuinillied  as  it  is  wanted, 
others  at  a  diftance  keep  it  in  large  bamboos.  The 
kernels  of  the  cocoa-nuts  furniili  them  with  another 
fauce:  thefe  made  into  a  pafte  fumething  of  the  con-- 
fiftence  of  butter,  are  beat  up  with  fait  w.iter,  which 
has  a  very  ftrong  flavour  ;  but  though  at  firllit  feemcd 
very  naufeous,  yet  when  the  talle  became  familiar,  it 
was  much  rclilhed. 

Their  general  drink  is  water,  or  the  milk  of  the 
cocoa-nur.  They  Ihowed  in  general  an  averfion  to 
ftrong  liquors ;  and  whenever  any  one  of  them  hap- 
pened to  drink  fo  freely  with  any  of  the  fliip's  com- 
pany as  to  be  intoxicated,  he  refilutely  lefufed  to 
tafte  any  thing  that  was  like  to  produce  the  fime 
effedt  again  ;  but  they  have  a  plant  which  they  call 
ava  ava,  trura  the  root  of  which  they  procure  a 
liquor  wnich  has  an  inebriating  quality.  Their  man- 
ner ot  preparing  this  ftrong  drink  is  as  fimple  as  it  is 
difguUlng  to  an  European,  Several  of  the  people 
take  fome  of  the  root,  and  chew  it  till  it  is  foit  and 
pulpy  ;  they  then  fpit  it  out  into  a  platter  or  other 
velfcl,  every  one  into  the  fame  :  into  this  general  re- 
ceptacle  water  is  poured  according  to  the  quantity 
prepai-ed.  The  juice  thus  diluted,  is  ftrained  through 
lorae  fibrous  ftuff  like  fine  lliavings,  after  which  it  is 
fit  for  drinking,  and  it  is  always  prepared  for  prefent 
ufe :  it  has  a  pepperifti  tafte  ;  drinks  flat,  and  rather 
infipid;  and  though  it  intoxicates,  yet  Captain  Cook 
law  bat  one  inftance  where  it  had  that  eftecT-,  as  the 
natives  generally  drink  it  with  great  moderation,  and 
but  litlk  at  a  time.  Sometimes  they  chew  this  root 
as  Europeans  do  tobacco,  and  fometimes  they  will  eat 
it  wholly. 

I'hey  eat  alone,  or  at  leaft  only  in  company  with  a 
gueil  that  happens  to  call  in  ;  and  the  men  and  women 
never  lit  down  togetherto  a  meal:  the  ihadeof  a  fpreact^ 
ing  tree  ferves  them  for  a  parlour;  broad  leaves  fpre.id 
in  great  abundance  ferve  for  a  table  cloth;  and  if  a 
perfon  of  rank,  hs  is  attended  by  a  number  of  fervants, 
who  feat  themfelves  rouad  him  :  before  be  begins  his 
meal,  he  vvalhes  his  mouth  and  hands  very  clean,  and 
repeats  this-  feveral  tiir.;s  %-Lili1  be  is  eatia?-     The 
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'<l!alie!tfe.  quaiultj-  of  fooj  which  thefe  people  eat  at  a  meal  is 
>—-v—  prodigious.  Captain  Cook  lays,  he  has  feen  on.;  man 
devour  two  or  three  lilhes  as  big  as  a  pearch  ;  ihree 
bread-f;  uitr;,  each  bigger  than  two  tilts ;  14  or  1 5  plan- 
tains, or  bananas,  each  tix  or  levcn  inches  long  and 
tour  or  live  round,  and  near  a  quart  ot  tlie  pounded 
bread-fruit.  Men  01  rank  are  conlhintly  fed  by  their 
women  ;  aud  one  of  the  chiefs  who  dined  on  board  the 
Ihips  in  1769,  Ihowsd  fuch  reluftance  to  feed  himfelf, 
that  one  of  the  fervants  was  obliged  to  feed  him  to 
■prevent  his  returning  without  his  meal.  In  one  of 
the  excurlions  which  the  gentlemen  of  the  fliips  made 
into  the  country  in  1773,  they  arrived  at  a  neat  houfe, 
where  a.  very  fat  man,  who  feemed  to  be  a  chiet  oi  the 
diilrift,  was  lolling  on  his  wooden  pillow ;  before  him 
tv.-o  fcrvants  were  preparing  his  d^iert  by  beating  up 
with  water  fome  bread-fi  uit  and  bananas  in  a  large 
wooden  bowl,  and  mixing  with  it  a  quantity  of  fer- 
mented four  palle  called  muhif.  Winle  this  was  duing, 
u  woman,  who  fat  down  near  liim.,  crammed  down  his 
throat  by  liandfuls  the  remains  of  a  large  l>aked  filh, 
and  feveral  bread-fruits,  which  he  fwallowed  with  a  vo- 
racious appeiite  ;  his  countenance  was  the  picture  of 
plilegmatic  infjnllbility,  and  feemed  to  tcllify  that  all 
his  thouglits  centered  in  the  gratilicalion  of  his  appe- 
tite. He  fcarcc  deigned  to  look  at  the  ftrangers  ;  and 
•a  few  monofyllables  which  he  uttered  were  extorted 
from  him  to  remind  his  ieeders  of  their  duty,  when  by 
gazing  at  them  they  grew  lefs  attentive  to  him. 

That  tlieC->  people,  who  are  remarkably  fond  of  fo- 
ciety,  and  particularly  th.U  of  their  women,  Ihould  ex- 
clude its  ple.ifures  from  the  table,  where,  among  all 
other  nations,  whether  civil  or  lavage,  they  have  been 
principally  enjoyed,  is  truly  inexplicable.  How  a  meal, 
which  every  where  elfc  brings  families  and  triends  to- 
gether, comes  to  feparate  them  here,  was  a  fmgula- 
rity  much  inquired  about,  but  never  accounted  for. 
"They  ate  alone  ^they  laid),  beraufe  it  was  right;" 
but  why  it  was  right  to  eat  alone,  they  never  attempt- 
ed to  explain.  Such,  however,  was  the  force  of  habit 
in  this  inilance,  as  it  is  In  every  other,  that  they  ex- 
preifed  the  ftrongeft  dillike,  and  even  difgulf,  at  their 
vifitants  eating  in  fociety,  efpecially  widi  women,  and 
of  the  lame  victuals.  "  At  firft  (fays  Captain  Cook) 
we  thought  this  llrange  iinguLirity  arofe  from  fome 
iuperflitious  opinion  ;  but  they  conltantly  affirmed  the 
contrary.  We  oblerved  alio  fome  caprices  in  the  cuf- 
trm  ;  for  which  we  could  as  little  account  as  the 
cul^om  itfelf.  We  could  never  prevail  with  any  of  the 
women  to  partake  ot  the  victuals  at  our  table,  when 
we  were  dining  in  company ;  yet  they  would  go  five 
or  fix  together  in  the  lervants  .apartments,  and  there 
tat  very  heartily  of  whatever  they  could  find :  nor  were 
they  in  the  leaft  difconcerted  if  we  came  in  while  they 
were  d'iing  it.  When  any  of  us  have  been  alone  with 
u  woman,  Ihe  has  fometimes  eaten  in  our  company  ; 
but  then  fiie  has  exprelfed  great  unw-illingnefs  tliat 
it  iliould  be  known,  and  always  extorted  the  llrongeft 
pn  miifes  cf  fecrecy.  Among  themfelves,  even  two 
brothers  and  two  lifters  have  each  their  feparate  baf- 
kets  cf  provifions,  and  the  apoaratus  of  their  meal. 
When  they  firlf  vifited  us  at  our  tents,  each  brought 
his  balls.et  with  him  ;  and  when  we  fat  down  to  table, 
they  would  go  out,  fit  down  upon  the  ground,  at  two 
or  three  yards  diftance  from  each  other,  and  turning 
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their  faces  dilTercnt  ways  take  their  repaft  without  Otsheiee^ 
exchanging  a  tingle  woid.  The  women  not  only  ab-  —-•^—^ 
(tain  from  ei^tir.g  with  the  men,  and  of  the  fame  vie- 
tuals,  but  even  liave  their  viiluals  feparately  prepared 
by  boys  kept  for  that  purpole,  who  dcpofit  it  in  a  fc- 
p.nate  llied,  and  attend  them  with  it  at  their  meals. 
But  though  they  would  not  eat  with  us,  or  with  each 
other,  they  have  often  aflced  us  to  eat  with  them, 
when  we  have  vilited  thofe  with  whom  we  were  i)arti- 
cularly  acquainted  attlieir  houfes  ;  and  we  have  often 
upon  fuch  occafions  eaten  out  of  the  fame  balket, 
and  drank  out  of  the  fame  cup.  The  elder  women, 
however,  always  appeared  offended  at  this  liberty  ; 
and  if  we  happened  to  touch  their  viftuals,  -or  even 
the  ballcet  that  contained  it,  they  would  throw  it  a- 
way." 

After  meals,  and  in  the  heat  of  the  day,  the  middle- 
aj^ed  people  ot  tiie  better  f.rt  generally  iltep.  They 
are  indeed  txlremely  indolent;  and  lleeping  and  eat- 
ing are  alraoH  all  that  they  do.  Thofe  that  are  older 
are  lefs  drowfy,  and  the  boys  and  girls  are  kept 
awake  by  the  natur.al  aftivity  and  Iprighllinefs  of 
their  age.  ^  ^ 

Thefe  Iflanderr,  who  Inhabit  huts  expofed  to  all  the  Difcalct. 
winds,  and  hardly  cover  the  earth,  which  ferves  tliem 
for  a  bed,  with  a  layer  ot  leaves,  are  remarkably  healthy 
and  vigorous,  and  live  to  an  old  age  without  enduring 
any  ot  its  infirmities  ;  their  feni'es  are  acute,  and  they 
retain  their  beautiful  teetli  to  the  lalL  M.  de  Bougain- 
ville defcribes  an  old  man,  whom  they  law  on  their 
landing,  who  had  no  ether  charafter  of  old  age,  than 
that  refpeiftable  one  which  is  ii;. printed  on  a  fine  figure. 
His  head  was  adorned  with  white  hair,  and  a  long 
white  beard  ;  all  his  body  was  nervous  and  flefliy  ;  he 
had  neither  wrinkles,  nor  fnowed  any  other  tokens  of 
decrepitude.  This  venerable  man  feemed  dilpleafed  at 
the  arrival  of  thefe  ftrangers  ;  he  even  retired  without 
making  any  returns  to  the  courtefies  they  paid  to  him; 
but  he  gave  no  figns  either  of  fear,  aftoniifiment,  or 
curiofity:  very  far  from  taking  any  part  in  the  rap- 
tures which  the  multitude  exprelfed,  his  thoughtful  and 
fufpicious  air  feemed  to  indicate,  that  he  feared  the  ar- 
rival of  a  new  race  of  men  would  interrupt  ilehappi- 
nefs  he  had  fo  long  enjoyed.  From  whence  it  may  be 
inferred,  that  his  mind  was  not  a  whit  more  impared 
than  his  body.  TJiere  are,  however,  feveral  forts  of 
leprous  complaints  on  this  Illand,  which  .appear  in  cu- 
taneous eruptions  of  tJie  fcaly  kind;  fome  were  feen 
that  had  ulcers  upon  oiiferent  parts  of  their  bodies: 
yet  they  feemed  little  regarded  by  thofe  wlio  were  af- 
flicl<?d  with  tbcm,  and  no  application  whatever  was 
ufed  to  them,  not  fo  much  as  to  keep  oft  the  flies. 
But  in  fiances  of  them  are  rare,  as  the  excellency  of 
their  climate,  and  the  fimplicity  of  their  vegetable  food, 
prevent  aimoft  all  dangerous  and  deadly  drforders. 
They  are  fometimes  affli<5ted  with  the  cholic,  and 
coughs  are  not  unknown  among  them  ;  and  tl>e  chiefs, 
who  fare  more  fumptuoufiy,  as  a  punifhment  for  their 
voluptuoufnefs,  are  tbmetimes  attacked  with  a  diforder 
fimilar  to  the  gout,  in  which  the  legs  are  fwelled  and 
exceffively  painful.  M.  de  Bougainville's  furgeon  af- 
fured  him,  that  he  had  feen  many  with  marks  of  the 
fniall-pox. 

The  Ui'ual  method  employed  here  to  rcftore  the  fick 
to  health,  is  by  pronouncing  a  fet  form  of  words ;  after 
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OiaVieitee.   wliicli  tl:e  exorcift  applies  tlia  leaves  of  tlic  cocoa-tree 
•^       '  plaited  to  the  lingeis  and  Iocs  of  llic  (ick;  fo  that  na- 

ture is  left  to  confiift  wirli  the  difcafe,  without  t>:ing 
allilted  with  any  i'alutary  ajipHcaticn  of  art.  But  the' 
they  feem  utterly  deflitute  of  medical  knowledge,  they 
appear  to  be  no  inconliderable  proficients  in  inrgery, 
which  they  had  an  opportnnily  of  proving  wliile  the 
Dolphin  lay  here.  One  of  ihc  feamen,  when  on  Ihorc, 
ran  a  large  fplinter  into  iiis  foot;  and  tlie  furgeon  not 
being  at  hand,  one  of  liis  comrades  endeavoured  to 
take  it  out  with  a  penknife  ;  but  after  putting  the 
jioor  fellow  to  a  great  deal  of  pain,  he  was  obliged  to 
yive  it  over:  an  old  native,  who  had  been  very  adive 
;ind  fiiccefsful  in  eftabilliing  a  good  underflanding  be- 
tween the  (liip's  company  and  his  countrymen,  hap- 
pening to  be  pvefcnt,  citlle'd  a  man  from  the  other  (Ide 
of  the  river,  who  having  examined  the  lacerated  foot, 
fetched  a  fliell  from  the  beach,  v/hich  l.e  broke  to  a 
point  with  his  teeth  ;  with  which  inftrument  he  laid 
open  the  wound,  and  extratfled  the  fplinter.  Whilll 
This  operation  was  performing,  the  old  man  went  a 
little  way  into  the  wood,  and  returned  with  fome 
gum,  which  he  applied  to  the  wound  upon  a  piece  of 
the  cloth  that  was  wrapped  round  him,  and  in  two 
■days  time  it  was  perfeiSly  healed.  This  gum  was 
produced  by  the  apple-tree;  the  furgeon  of  the  Ihip 
procured  fome  of  it,  and  ufed  it  as  a  vulnerary  balfam 
with  great  fuccefs.  Captain  Cook,  in  1769,  faw 
many  of  the  natives  with  dreadful  fears;  one  man,  ia 
particular,  whofe  face  was  almoft  entirely  deftroyed  : 
his  nofe,  including  bone,  was  perfectly  Hat ;  anci  one 
cheek  and  one  eye  were  fo  beaten  in,  that  the  luillow 
Mould  almoft  receive  a  man's  fift ;  yet  no  one  ulcer 
remained. 

The  venereal  difeafe  is  faid  to  have  been  entailed  up- 
on thefe  people  by  the  crew  of  M.  de  Bougainville's 
fhips,  who  vifited  this  iiland  a  ftiort  time  after  Cap. 
tain  Wallis  had  left  it.  In  i  j6g,  more  than  one  half 
of  the  crew  in  Captain  Cook's  fliip  had  contraded  it, 
during  a  montlj's  (lay  here.  The  natives  diftinguillied 
it  by  a  name  of  the  fame  import  with  rottennefs,  but 
•of  a  more  extenfive  fignification.  They  deferibed,  in 
the  moft  pathetic  terms,  the  fufferings  which  the  firft 
viiflims  to  its  rage  endured ;  and  told  him  that  it  caufed 
the  hair  and  the  nails  to  tall  off,  and  the  fleih  to  rot 
from  the  bones;  that  it  fpread  an  unlverfal  terror  and 
conftcrnatlon  among  the  inhabitants,  fo  that  the  fick 
were  abandoned  by  their  neareft  relations,  left  the  ca- 
lamity Ihould  fpread  by  contagion,  and  v/ere  left  to 
perifli  alone  in  fuch  mifery  as  till  tlien  had  never  been 
known  among  them.  But  there  feems  to  be  fome  rea- 
fon  to  hope  that  they  had  found  out  a  fpecific  cure  for 
it,  as  none  were  feen  on  whom  it  had  made  a  great 
progrefs ;  and  one  who  went  from  the  fliip  infefted, 
returned,  after  a  fliort  time,  in  perfedl  health.  Botli 
Captain  Cook  and  Mr  Forfter,  in  their  relations  of 
their  voyage  in  the  Kefolution,  endeavour  to  eftablilli 
the  opinion,  that  tliis  fcourge  of  licentioufnefs  was  felt 
in  the  South  Sea  iflands,  previous  to  any  of  the  mo- 
dern voyages  that  have  been  made  tliither,  and  that  it 
was  an  indigenous  difeafe  thoe.  But  if  tliat  conclufion 
is  well-founded,  how  comes  it  that  at  all  the  places 
where  the  Refolutlon  touched  in  1773,  which  had 
been  before  vihted  by  the  Endeavour  in  1769,  fuch  as 
New  Zealand  for  inftance,  the  crew,  more  or  lefs,  be- 
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came  infe51ed  by  tlieir  commerce  with  tli:  women,  and   Culicltcc. 
not  at  all  fo  at  places  which  they  vifitcd,  for  tl/c  liill  >/-— ' 

lime,  in  the  Refolulion  ?  i^ 

Tlic  principal  manufaiflure  among  the  Otah;ite;ins  Manufac 
is  tlieir  cloth.  This  is  made  of  the  bark  ol  trees,  ti-n-s. 
which  arc  of  three  kinds,  v!r,.  the  Ciiinefe  mulberry- 
tree,  or  a 'jut  a ;  the  bread-fruit  tree,  or  oora-j;  and  one 
that  is  deferibed  by  Dr  Hawkefuorth  a>  refcmbliiig; 
the  wild  fig-tree  of  the  Wcft-InJi:?.  Of  all  thef:  the 
jiaper  mulberry  affords  the  bed  doth  ;  what  is  made 
from  that  being  both  liner,  f  ifier,  whiter,  and  belter 
fuited  to  take  a  colour  ;  the  loroo  produces  cloth  much 
interior  in  contexture;  and  the  hill  is  very  coar.e,  in 
colour  rcfembling  the  darkcft  bi  ov.'n  paper ;  b'.it  '.'-.is 
hill  is  tlie  only  kind  that  witliftands  water:  (See  the 
article  Bap.k.) — They  likewife  prepare  a  red  dye; 
which  is  made  by  m'xing  the  yellow  jui.;e  of  a  fmill 
fpeci.'s  of  fig,  which  ll:e  natives  call  tmiUie;  with  the 
greenilh  juice  (fa  fort  of  fern  or  bindv.ee. 1^  or  of  fe- 
veral  other  plants,  which  produce  a  bright  crimfon: 
and  this  the  women  rub  with  tlieir  hands,  if  the  piece 
is  to  be  uniformly  of  a  colour  ;  or  they  make  ufe  of  a 
bamboo  reed  if  the  piece  is  to  be  marked  or  fprinklej 
into  diifcrent  patterns.  The  colour  fades  ver/  fDon, 
and  becomes  of  a  dirty  red  ;  but  notwithftanding  thij 
defed,  and  its  being  liable  to  be  fpoiled  by  rain,  the 
cloth  thus  ftaincd  is  highly  valued,  and  is  worn  only 
by  the  principal  inhabitants  of  the  country.  The  in- 
habitants perfume  their  clothes  wi;h  certain  plants; 
concerning  wliich,  Mr  Forfter  made  all  pofllble  in- 
quiry. Tahea,  a  friendly  native,  Ihowcd  him  feveral 
plants  wh.ich  are  fometimes  ufed  asfubftitutes;  but  the 
moft  preciou;  fort  he  either  could  not,  or  would  not, 
point  out :  and  from  the  account  of  Omai  it  appears, 
that  there  are  no  lefs  than  14  difterent  forts  of  plants 
employed  for  this  purpofe. 

Matting  is  another  Otaheitean  manufaflure:  and  in 
this  they  are  fo  dexterous,  that  tliey  produce  finer  mats 
than  any  made  in  Europe.  Ruihes,  grafs,  the  bark 
of  trees,  and  the  leaves  of  a  p'ant  called  tuharrou,  are 
the  materials  which  they  woik  up  ior  this  purpofe. 
Their  matting  is  applied  to  various  ufes :  the  coarfer 
kind  is  employed  for  lleeping  on  in  the  night,  or  fit- 
ting on  through  the  day;  the  finer  fjrt  is  converted 
into  garments  in  rainy  weather,  their  cloth  being  foon 
penetrated  by  wet.  They  are  very  dexterous  m  m.i- 
king  bafket  and  wicker-work :  their  balkets  are  of  a 
vaft  number  of  different  pattern?,  many  of  them  ex- 
ceedingly neat ;  and  the  making  them  Is  an  art  prac- 
tifed  by  every  one,  both  men  and  women. 

Inftead  of  hemp,  they  make  ropes  and  lines  cf  the 
bark  of  a  tree  ;  and  thus  they  are  provided  -v.ith  filh- 
ing  nets;  the  fibres  cf  the  cocoa-nut  furnilli  them  with 
thread,  with  which  they  f.iPcen  the  different  parts  of 
their  canoes,  S:c.  The  bark  of  a  nettle  which  grows 
in  the  mountains,  and  is  called  orawa,  fupplies  them 
with  excellent  filhing-lines,  capable  cf  holding  any 
kind  of  filh;  and  their  hooks  are  made  of  mother-of- 
pearl,  to  which  they  fix  a  tuft  of  hair,  made  to  rc- 
iemble  the  tail  of  a  filli.  Inftead  of  making  them 
bearded,  the  point  is  turned  inwards.  They  make  alfo 
a  kind  of  feine  of  a  coarie  broad  grafs,  the  blades  of 
which  are  like  flags.  Thefe  they  twift  and  tie  toge- 
ther in  a  Inofe  manner,  till  the  net,  which  is  about  as 
wide  as  a  large  fact,  is  from  60  to  80  fathoms  long. 
3  Z  Tf3i$ 
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Weapons. 


Oiahcltee.  TIiw  they   L.iul  in   fmooth  (hoal  water  ;  ;inJ   its  own 
"  weight  keeps  it  fo  clole  to  the  grounJ,  lh;it  Icarcely  a 

riUL;lc  lilh  cm  cJcape.  They  m.ike  liarpoons  of  cane, 
and  point  them  with  hard  wood  ;  wltli  which  they  can 
ill  ike  tilh  move  eilectiuUy  than  an  European  can  with 
one  headed  wiili  iron. 

The  tools  ui'ed  by  the  Otaheiteans  for  all  their  pur- 
pofes  are,  an  adze  made  of  Hone  ;  a  chifel  or  gouge 
made  of  bone,  generally  the  bone  of  a  man's  arm  be- 
tween the  wrift  and  elbow ;  a  rafp  of  coral,  and  the 
ikin  of  afting-ray  ;  alio  coral  andfand,  as  a  tile  or  po- 
lilher:  and  with  thefe  they  fell  timber,  cleave  and  po- 
lilh  it,  and  hew  ftone.  The  ftone  which  makes  the 
bla-.'e  of  their  adzes  is  a  kind  of  bafaltcs,  of  a  grey  or 
blackifh  colour,  nut  very  hard,  but.  of  confiderable 
toughnefs :  they  are  firmed  of  different  fizes ;  fome 
that  arc  intended  for  felling,  weigh  from  fix  to  ciglit 
pounds  ;  others  that  are  ufej  for  carving,  not  more 
than  as  many  ounces :  but  it  is  necefhiry  to  fharpen 
thele  rude  tools  almoft  every  minute  ;  for  which  pur- 
pofe  a  cocoa-nut  fliell  full  of  water  and  a  (lone  are 
always  at  hand.  Willi  fuch  tools  they  generally  take 
up  fevcral  days  in  felling  a  tree  ;  but  after  it  is  down, 
and  fplit  into  planks,  they  fmooih  them  very  dex- 
teroufly  and  expeJitloufly  with  their  adzes,  and  can 
take  off  a  thin  coat  from  a  whole  plank  without  mif- 
fmsr  a  (Iroke. 

Their  weapons  are  Ding?,  which  they  ufe  with  great 
dexterity  ;  pikes  headed  with  the  fkins  of  fting-rays ; 
and  clubs  of  about  fix  or  feven  feet  long,  made  of  a 
very  hard  wood.  Thus  armed,  they  are  faid  to  fight 
•with  great  obftinacy  ;  and  to  give  no  quarter  to  man, 
woman,  or  child,  who  happens  to  fall  into  their  hands 
during  the  battle,  nor  for  fume  time  afterwards,  till 
tlieir  paffion  fublides.  They  have  likewife  bows  and 
.irrows;  but  the  arows  are  good  for  nothing  except  to 
bring  down  a  bird, being  headed  only  witli  ftone,  and 
none  of  them  pointed.  They  have  targets  of  a  feml- 
circularform,  made  of  wicker-work,  and  plaited  firings 
of  the  cocoa-nut  fibres,  covered  with  gloffy,  bluilk- 
green  feathers  belonging  to  a  kind  of  pigeon,  and  or- 
namented with  many  fhark's-teeth,  arranged  in  three 
concentric  circles. 

Their  boat?  or  canoes  are  of  three  different  forts. 
Some  are  made  cut  of  a  fmgle  tree,  and  hold  from 
two  to  fix  men.  Thefe  are  principally  employed 
in  fifliing  ;.  the  others  are  conftruiSed  of  planks  very 
dexterouny  fcwed  together ;  they  are  of  different 
fizes,  and  will  hold  from  i  o  to  40  men  :  they  gene- 
rally lafh  two  of  thefe  together,  and  fet  up  two  marts 
between  them  ;  or  if  they  are  fmgle,  they  have  an  on- 
trigger  on  one  fide,  and  only  one  mail  in  the  middle  ; 
and  in  thefe  vedels  tliey  will  fail  far  beyond  the  fight 
of  land.  The  third  fort  feems  to  be  principally  de- 
figned  for  pleafurc  or  fliew.  Thefe  are  very  large,  but 
have  no  fail  ;  and  in  fhape  refemble  the  gondolas  of 
Venice.  The  middle  is  covered  with  a  large  awning  j 
and  fome  of  the  people  fit  upon  it,  and  fome  under  it. 
The  plank  of  which  thefe  vefiels  are  confirutfled,  is- 
made  by  fplittlng  a  tree,  with  the  grain,  into  as  many 
thin  pieces  as  poffible.  The  boards  are  brought  to  the 
thicknefs  of  about  an  inch,  and  are  afterwards  fitted 
to  the  boat  with  the  fame  exa<finefs  that  might  be  ex- 
peifled  from  an  evpert  joiner.  To  faften  thefe  planks 
Vgctlier,  holes  are  bored  with  a  piece  of  bone,  fixed 
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into  a  flick  for  that  purpofc.     1'hrough  thefe  holes  a  Ota!irite»„ 
kind  of  plaited  cordage    is  palled,  fo  as  to  hold  the  '     "^       ' 
planks  llrongly  together.     The  feams  are  caulked  with 
dry  ruihes  ;  and  tlie  whol;  outfide  of  the  velfel  is  paint- 
ed over  with  a   kind   of  gummy  juice,  v.hich  fapplies 
the  place  of  pitch.  14 

The  Otaheiteans  arc  a  very  induflrious  people,  and  Clnrailcr, 
friendly  in  ihcir  difpofilions  ;  but  like  all  other  nations  manners, 
not  fully  civilized,  their  pailions  are  extremely  vio-     '"' 
lent  and  they  are  very  fickle.     The  manner  of  fing- 
ling  out  a   man  here  for  a  diofen  friend  is  by  taking 
off  a  part  of  your  clothing  and  putting  it  upon  him. 
Their  ufual  manner  of  expreffing  their  rcfpeifl  to  ftran- 
gers,  or  to  their  fuperiors,  at  a  firlt  meeting,  is  by  un- 
covering themfelves  to  the  middle.     They  have  a  cii- 
ftom   of  fainting  tliofe  who  f.icezc,  by  faying  evaro'-ia- 
t-eatmia,    "  May  the   good    catoua  awaken  you,"  or 
"  May  not  the  evilealoua  lull  you  adeep  !" 

Their  propenfity  to  theft  is  very  great,  infomuch, 
that  M.  Bougainville  fays,  "  even  in  Europe  irfelf  one 
cannot  fee  more  exp:rt  filchers  than  the  people  of  this 
country  ;"  and  indeed,  in  all  the  voyages  m:uJe  by 
Captain  Cook  and  ethers,  they  had  abundant  expe- 
rience of  this  difpofition  of  the  natives,  which  often 
produced  quarrels,  and  fometimes  even  fatal  effeds.  Ii\ 
their  behaviour  they  are  extremely  lafcivious,  almoft 
beyond  credibility.  A  woman  of  dillindlion  who  vi- 
fited  Mr  Banks  ufed  the  following  ceremony  on  her 
firll  approach  to  the  ftranger..  Alter  laying  down  fe- 
veral  young  plantain  leaves,  a  m;in  biought  a  large 
bundle  of  cloth  ;  which  having  opened,  he  fpread  ic 
piece  by  piece  on  the  ground,  in  the  fpace  between 
Mr  Banks  and  his  villtants.  There  were  in  all  nina 
pieces :  having  fpread  three  pieces  one  upon  ano- 
ther, the  lady  came  forward,  and,  ftepping  upon 
them,  took  np  her  garments  all  around  her  to  her 
waift;  file  then  turned  three  times  round,  after  which 
ilie  dropped  the  veil :  when  other  three  pieces  were 
fpread,  (he  pradlifed  the  fame  ceremony  ;  and  fo  the 
third  time,  when  the  lad  tliree  pieces  were  laid  out; 
after  which  the  cloth  was  again  rolled  up,  and  deliver- 
ed to  Mr  Banks  as  a  prefent  from  the  lady,  who  with 
her  attendirg  friend  came  up  and  fainted  him.  From 
llie  unbridled  licentioufnefs  of  thefe  people,  the  French 
gave  tliis  ifland  the  name  of  the  New  Cylhera.  Nay, 
to  fuch  a  degree  do  they  carry  their  libidinous  exceffes, 
that  a  number  of  the  principal  people,  it  is  related,  have 
formed  themfelves  into  a  fociety,  in  which  every  woman 
is  common  to  every  man.  This  fociety  is  diftinguiflied 
by  ^the  name  of  Arreoy,  the  members  of  which  havs 
meetings  from  which  all  others  are  excluded.  At  thefe 
meetings  the  paffions  are  excited  by  a  ftudied  courfs 
of  fenfuality,  and  the  coarfeft  and  moll  brutal  plea- 
fures  are  enjoyed  by  the  whole  company.  If,  however, 
notwithllanding  thefe  exceffes,  any  ot  the  female  mem- 
bers of  lhis,community  Ihould  prove  with  child,  luilefs 
(he  can  procure  fome  man  to  adopt  the  child  as  his 
own,  not  all  the  flrong  affections  of  a  mother,  if  fuch 
are  not  entirely  eradicated  by  a  courfe  of  life  fiibver- 
five  of  the  feehngs  as  well  as  die  mod-efty  of  nature, 
can  fave  the  life  of  the  precondemned  innocent;  but 
the  cliild  as  foon  as  born  is  fmothered,  and  tlie  mo- 
ther is  left  at  liberty  to  renev/  her  former  courfe  of  ex- 
ecrable proftitution.  Should  any  man  be  found  to  co- 
operate with  a  woman  in  favlng  the  life  of  a  child,  they 
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Otrthdtec.  arc  botli  excluded  for  ever  from  tlie  nrivoy,  auj  are 
•*""•  conlidcred  as  man  and  wiff.  The  woniau  ironi  lli.ic 
time  is  dillinj^uillicJ  by  the  term  whiiimniu-no'w,  "  tlie 
bearer  ol  cliildren;''  wliich  in  this  part  of  the  world 
■only  is  confidered  as  a  term  of  repioach;  and  fo  de- 
praved are  thofe  jieople,  that  being  a  member  ot  fu<;h 
a  focieiy  is  boafted  of  as  being  a  privilege,  inllead  of 
being  ftigmatized  as  the  foulell  crime.  The  arreoys 
enjoy  fevcral  privileges,  and  are  greatly  rcl'peded 
throughout  the  Society  Iflands,  as  well  as  at  Ota- 
lieitee  ;  nay,  they  claim  a  great  Jhare  ot  honour  from 
the  circunillance  of  being  childleft.  Tupia,  one  of  the 
iriofl  intelligent  natives,  v,'hen  be  heard  that  the  king 
of  England,  had  a  numerous  offsprincr,  declared,  that 
lie  thought  hmfelf  much  greater,  becaufe  lie  belonged 
to  the  arreoys.  That  this  fociety  indulge  thenilelves 
an  promifcuous  embraces,  and  that  every  women  is 
common  to  erery  man,  is  contradifled  by  Mr  Forfter. 
He  fays,  that  thefe  arreoys  choofe  their  wives  and 
miftrelies  from  among  the  pirollitutcs ;  and  from  this 
circumftance,  as  well  as  their  extreme  voluptuoufnefs. 
tliey  have  feldi  151  ajiy  reafon  to  dread  the  iiurufion  of 
children.  He  had  the  following  circumllances  related 
to  him  by  Om  il  or  Omiah,  one  of  tlie  natives,  who 
"Was  brought  to  England.  He  faid  that  the  pre-emi- 
nence and  advantages  jvhich  a  man  enjoyed  as  aneoy 
were  fo  valuable  as  to  urge  him  agaiiiJl  his  own  feel- 
ings to  deftroy  his  child  ;  that  the  mother  was  never 
•willing  to  coni'ent  to  the  murder;  but  that  her  hulband 
and  other  arreoys  perfuaded  her  to  yield  up  the  child; 
and  that  where  en::reaiies  vvei-e  not  fufficient,  force  was 
fometimes  made  ufe  of.  But,  above  all,  he  added,  that 
this  aiSion  was  always  pei-petra'.ed  in  fecret;  infomuch, 
that  not  even  the  totvio'-jus  or  attendants  of  the  houfe 
were  prefent ;  becanfe,  if  it  were  feen,  the  murderers 
would  be  put  to  death. 

Both  men  and  women  coiiftantly  wafli  their  whole 
bodies  three  times  aday  in  running  water,  and  are  re- 
markably cleanly  in  their  clothes.  They  are  moil  ex- 
pert fwimmers,  being  accuftomed  to  the  water  from 
their  infancy.  Captain  Cook  relates  the  following  re- 
markable inllance  of  their  expertnefs.  On  a  part  of 
the  fhore  where  a  tremendoully  liigh  furf  broke,  info- 
much  tliat  no  European  boat  could  live  in  it,  and  the 
•bell  European  fwimmer  he  was  perfuaded  would  have 
been  drowned,  as  the  Ihore  was  covered  with  pebbles 
and  large . (tones,  yet  here  were  10  or  12  Indians  fwim- 
ming  for  their  amufement.  Whenever  a  furf  broke 
near  them,  they  dived  under  it,  and  rofe  again  on  the 
other  fide.  The  Hern  of  an  old  canoe  added  much  to 
their  fport.  This  they  took  out  before  them,  and 
fwam  with  it  as  far  as  the  outermoft  breach;  when  two 
or  three  getting  into  it,  and  turning  the  fquare  end  to 
the  breaking  wave,  were  driven  in  towards  the  ihore 
with  incredible  rapidity,  fometimes  almoll  to  the  beach : 
hut  generally  the  wave  broke  over  them  before  they 
^ot  half  way  ;  in  which  cafe  they  dived,  and  rofe  to 
the  other  fide  with  die  canoe  in  their  hands,  and  f«  im- 
jning  out  with  it  again,  were  again  driven  back.  This 
amazing  expertnefs  drew  the  Captain's  attention  for 
more  than  half  an  hour;  during  which  rime  none  of 
the  fwimmers  attempted  to  ccme  alliore,  but  ftemed  to 
«njoy  the  fport  in  the  highell  degree.  At  another 
time,  one  of  the  officers  of  the  quarter-deck  intending 
to  dmp  a  bead  into  a  canoe  for  a  little  boy  of  lix  years 
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of  age,  it  .iccidentally  miifed  the  lioat,  and  fell  ir.t'i  Otali' itc«. 
the  le.i ;   but  the  child  immediately  leaped  overboard,  "       ' 

dived  alter  it,  and  recovered  it.  To  rt'.vard  liim  for 
this  teat,  Ibmc  more  beads  were  drop|)ed  to  him ;  whidj 
excited  a  number-  of  men  and  women  to  amule  the  of- 
ficers with  their  amazing  i'catr,  oi"  agility  in  the  water, 
and  not  only  fetched  up  feveral  beads  fcattcred  :Lt  once, 
but  likevvife  large  nails,  which,  tVom  their  v.-eijlit,  dc- 
fcended  quickly  to  a  confiderable  depth.  Some  of 
thefe  people  continued  a  conlidcrabie  time  under  wa- 
ter ;  and  the  velocity  with  which  tlicy  were  lecu  10  go 
dnvn,  the  water  being  extremely  clear,  was  very  .'•u.-- 
jrifmg.  Here  a  green  branch  of  a  tree  is  ufed  as  an 
emblem  of  peace,  in  cxa'5t  ccniforniity  to  the  cudom  of 
the  ancient  nations.  We  lliall  add  an  cxlrjft  here 
from  Capta'n  Cook's  la  (I  voyage  to  the  Pacillc  Ocean. 

*'  Nothing  could  make  a  llronger  impre  J;(;n  at  firlt 
fight,  en  our  arrival  here,  thaii  the  remarkable  con- 
trail between  the  robull  make  and  dark  colour  of  the 
people  of  Tongataboo  *,  and  a  Ibrt  cf  delicacy  and  •  Oi;e  o( 
whilenefs  which  dillinguilh  the  inhabitants  of  Otr.-  the  tncn*. 
lieitee.  It  was  even  fome  time  before  that  difference  ')'  "l"*"!*- 
could  preponderate  in  favour  of  the  Otahciteans  ;  and 
then  only,  peihaps,  becaufe  wc  became  accullomcd  to 
them,  the  marks  which  had  recommended  tlie  others 
began  to  be  forgotten.  Their  women,  however,  fbruck 
us  as  fupei-ior  in  every  refpeft  ;  and  as  poffelling  all 
thofe  delicate  charafteriftics  which  dilllnguldi  ihera 
fiom  the  other  fex  in  many  countries.  The  beard 
which  the  men  here  wear  long,  and  the  hair,  whic.i 
is  not  cut  fo  thort  as  is  the  fadiion  at  Tongatabo, 
made  alfo  a  great  difference  ;  and  we  could  not  help 
thinking  that  on  every  occafion  they  ihevved  a  greater 
degree  of  timidity  and  ficklenefs.  The  mufcular  ap- 
peai-ance,  fo  common  amongft  the  Friendly  Iflanderi, 
and  which  Hems  a  confequence  of  their  being  accuf- 
tomed to  much  adion,  is  loll  here,  where  the  fuperior 
fertility  ot  their  country  enabhs  the  inhabitants  to 
lead  a  more  indolent  life  ;  and  its  place  is  fupplied  by 
a  pluTiipnefs  and  fmoothnefs  of  the  flcin ;  which  though 
perhaps  more  confonant  with  our  ideas  of  beauty,  is 
no  real  advantage,  as  it  feenis  attended  with  a  kind 
of  languor  in  all  their  motions,  not  obfcrvable  in  the 
others.  This  obfervation  is  fully  verified  in  their 
boxing  an-d  wreftling,  which  may  be  called  little  bet- 
ter than  the  feeble  etl'orts  of  children,  if  compared  to 
the  vigour  with  which  thefe  exercifes  are  performed 
at  the  Friendly  Iflands. 

"  Perfonal  endowmentsbclngin  great  eflecm  amcngll 
them,  they  have  recourfe  to  feveral  methods  of  im- 
proving them,  according  to  their  notions  of  beauty. 
In  particular,  it  is  a  prailice,  efpecially  amongll  the 
Arreoy,  or  unmarried  men  of  fome  confequence,  to 
undergo  a  kind  of  phyfical  operation  to  render  tLeni 
fair.  This  is  done  by  remaining  a  month  or  two  iu 
the  houfe;  during  which  time  they  wear  a  great  quan- 
tity of  clothes,  eat  nothing  but  bread  fruit,  to  whicli 
they  afcribe  a  remarkable  property  in  whitening  them. 
They  alfo  fpeak,  as  if  their  corpulence  and  coloui, 
at  other  times,  depended  upon  their  food ;  us  they  are 
obliged,  from  the  change  of  feafons,  to  ufe  diffirent 
forts  at  different  times. 

"  The  graceful  air  and  firm  (lep  with  which  thefe 

people  v/alk  are  not  the  lead  obvious  proof  of  their 

perfonal  accomp'.ifhments.     They  confider  this  as  a 
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Otali<.itee  .  tl.iii;^  Co  n,ltur;il,  or  To  iiccefl'uy  trt  be  ;icquirsil,  that 
^"^  **  '  nothing  ufed  to  excite  their  liuightcr  fooner,  than  to 
kc  us  frcqu:nt!)'  (hinibiiiig  upon  the  loots  of  tree?-,  or 
other  inequalities  of  the  ground. 

"  Their  countenances  very  remzihahly  exprcfs  tlie 
abundant  miklnd's  or  good  nature  wliich  they  poffell;, 
■and  are  en'iiely  tVe3  from  tliat  favagc  kecnncfs  which 
marks  nations  in  a  barhartnis  (late.  One  would,  ir.- 
dced,  be  apt  to  fancy  that  they  had  been  bred  up  un- 
der the  fevereft  rellriftions  to  acquire  an  afpee^  io  fet- 
tled, ;ind  fiich  a  command  of  their  p.illlons,  as  well  as 
fleadlnefs  in  condue'l.  But  they  are  at  the  fame  tinic 
frank,  checrhil,  and  good-humoured,  though  fomo- 
times,  in  the  prcfence  of  their  chiefs,  they  put  on  a 
degree  cf  gravity,  and  fuch  a  ferious  a'r,  as  becomes 
ftiff  and  aukward,  a;'d  has  an  appearance  of  refervc. 

"Their  peaceable  d'fpofition  is  fufliciently  evinced 
from  the  friendly  reception  all  ftrangers  have  met  with 
who  have  vifited  them.  Inftead  of  off.-ring  to  attack 
them  openly  or  clande.linely,  as  has  been  the  cafe 
\\i;li  moll  of  the  inhabitants  of  tliefe  fea»,  they  have 
never  appeared  in  the  fmalleft  degree  holtile,  but  on 
the  contrary,  like  the  rnofl  civilized  people,  have 
courted  an  interccurfe  with  their  vifitors  by  bartering, 
which  is  the  only  medium  that  unites  all  nations  in  a 
fort  cf  friendlliip.  They  underlland  barter  (which 
they  call  fukLitou)  fo  perfe>5lly,  that  at  firtl  we  ima- 
gined they  mi^'ht  have  acquit  ed  this  knowledge  of  it 
by  commercial  intcrcourie  with  the  neighbouring 
iliands  ;  but  we  were  afterward-;  alfurcd,  that  they  had 
little  or  no  traffic  except  with  Feejee,  trom  which  they 
get  the  red  feathers,  and  fome  few  other  articles  which 
tliey  eftcem.  Perhaps  no  nation  in  the  workl  traffic 
with  more  hcnelly,  and  Icfs  diftruft.  We  could  al- 
ways fafely  perm.it  the.m  to  exaniine  our  goods,  and  to 
haiiti  them  about  one  to  another ;  and  they  put  the 
f:tme  confidence  in  us.  If  either  party  repented  of 
the  bargain,  the  goods  were  re-exchanged  with  mutual 
confent  and  good  humour.  Upon  the  whole,  they 
fcem  poffeired  ofmany  cf  the  moil  excellent  qualities 
that  adorn  the  human  mind,  fuch  as  indullry,  inge- 
nuity, perfevercnce,  affability,  and  perhaps  other  vir- 
tues which  our  Iliort  ftay  w  ith  them  might  prevent  our 
cbferving. 

"  The  only  defect  fuUying  their  charafler,  that  we 
VnoTO  cf,  is  their  propenfiry  to  thieving,  to  which  we 
found  thofe  of  all  ages  and  both  fexes  addicted,  and 
to  an  uncomm.on  degree.  It  fliould,  however,  be  con- 
fidered,  that  this  exceptionable  part  of  their  conducS 
fcemed  to  exifl  merely  with  refpeft  to  us  ;  for  in  their 
general  intercourfe  with  one  another,  I  had  reafnn  to 
be  of  cpnion,  that  thefts  do  not  happen  m:re  frequent- 
ly (perhaps  lefs  fo)  than  in  other  countries,  the  dii- 
honeft  pradices  of  whofe  worthlefs  individuals  are  not 
fuppofed  to  authorife  any  indifcriminate  cenfure  on 
the  whole  body  of  the  people.  Great  allowances 
Ihould  be  made  for  the  foibles  of  thefe  poor  natives  of 
the  Pacitic  Ocean,  whofe  minds  we  overpowered  w'lli 
the  glare  of  ohjc>51s,  equally  new  to  them  as  they 
were  captivating.  Stealing, amongft  the  civilized  and 
enlightened  nations  cf  tlie  world,  may  well  be  confi- 
dered  as  denoting  a  charaifler  deeply  llalned  with  mo- 
ral turpitude,  with  avaiice  unrellrained  by  the  known 
rules  of  right,  and  with  profligacy  producing  extreme 
ijQd'gencc,  and  neglcfting  the  means  of  relieving  it. 


Cut  at  iLe  Friendly  and  other  iflands  which  wc  viilted,  Oi-iln-itc* 
the  thefts  fo  frequently  committed  by  the  natives,  of  """*' 
what  wc  had  brought  along  with  us,  may  be  fairly 
tmced  to  lefs  culpable  motives.  They  feemcd  to  ariii; 
folcly  from  an  intcnfe  cui iofity  or  defire  to  polfefs  fome- 
thing  which  they  had  not  been  accuftomcd  to  before, 
and  belonging  to  a  fort  of  people  (b  ditft^rent  from 
thcmf-rlves.  And  perhaps,  if  it  were  polfible  that  :i 
fctcf  beings  feeraingly  as  fuperior  in  our  judgment  a> 
we  are  in  theirs  fliuuld  appear  amongft  us,  it  might 
be  doubted,  whether om-  natur:;!  regard  tojuftice  would 
be  able  to  lellrain  many  from  failing  into  the  fame  er- 
ror. I'hat  I  hiavc  alligned  the  true  motive  for  their 
propenfity  to  this  praftice,  appears  from  their  dealing 
every  thing  indifc7-iminati:ly  at  fird  fight,  before  they 
could  have  the  lead  conception  of  converting  their 
prize  to  any  one  ufeful  prrpofe.  Bnt  I  believe,  with 
us,  no  perfon  would  forfeit  bis  reputation,  or  expofc 
himfelt  to  punilhinent,  wilhoat  knowing  beforehand 
how  to  employ  the  ftolen  gor  ds.  Upon  the  whole, 
the  pllfeiing  difpofiiion  of  ihefe  iflanders,  though  cer- 
tainly difiigiecable  and  troublefome  to  llrangers,  w.is 
the  means  of  affording  us  fome  information  as  to  the 
quicknefs  of  their  intelleifts.  For  tlieir  fmall  theff; 
were  committed  with  much  dexterity  ;  and  thofe  cf 
greater  confequence  with  a  plan  or  fcheme  fuited  to 
the  importance  of  the  objects.  An  extraordinary 
inftancc  of  the  lafl  fort  W'as,  in  their  attempts  to 
carry  away  one  of  the  Difcovcry's  anchors  at  mid- 
day. 

"  Their  common  diet  is  made  up  of  at  Icaft  nine-tenths 
of  vegetable  food  ;  and  I  believe  mere  particularly  the 
mahet,  or  fermented  bread  fruit,  which  makes  part  al- 
moft  of  every  meal,  has  a  remarkable  efFeft  upon  them, 
preventing  a  coftive  habit,  and  producing  a  very  fen- 
fible  coclnefs  about  them,  which  could  net  be  percei- 
ved in  us  who  fed  on  animal  food.  And  it  is,  perhaps, 
owing  to  this  temperate  com  fe  of  life  that  tlieyhave  fo 
few  difeafes  among  diem.     See  n"  8. 

"  They  only  re  -  kon  five  or  fix  which  might  be  called 
chronic,  or  national  diforders  ;  arrongil  which  are  the 
dropfy,  and  the  f-fni,  -^r  indolent  fwellings  before 
mentioned,  as  frequent  at  Tongataboo.  But  this  was 
before  the  arrival  of  tlie  Europeans ;  for  v/e  have  add- 
ed to  this  fhort  catalogue  a  difeafe  which  abundantly 
fupplies  the  place  of  all  the  ethers,  and  is  now  almotl 
univerfal.  For  this  they  fcem  to  have  no  effeiftual  re- 
medy. The  pri^fts,  indeed,  fometimes  give  them  a 
medley  of  fimples,  but  they  own  that  it  ntver  cures 
them.  And  yet  they  allow  that  in  a  few  cafes  nature, 
without  the  adiltance  of  a  phyflcian,  exterminates  the 
poifbn  of  this  fatal  difeafe,  and  a  perfe(ft  recovery  is 
produced.  They  fay,  that  if  a  man  is  infedted  with  it 
he  will  often  communicate  it  to  others  in  the  fame 
houfe,  by  fcding  out  of  the  f;;me  utenlils,  or  handling 
them,  and  that,  in  this  cafe,  they  frequently  die,  while 
he  recovers  ;  though  we  fee  no  reafon  why  this  fhould 
happen.     Seen"  g. 

"  Their  behaviour  on  all  occafions  feems  to  indicate  a. 
great  irpennefs  and  generofity  of  difpofition.  Omai, 
indeed,  who,  as  their  countryman,  fliould  be  fuppofeel 
rather  witling  to  conceal  any  of  their  defeifts,  h-as  of- 
ten faid  that  they  are  lomttimes  cruel  in  punilliing  their 
enemies.  According  to  his  reprefentation,  they  tor- 
ment them  very  deliberately  ;  at  one  lime  tearing  out 
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Otalicitef,  fm.ill  pieces  of  iledt  from  different  parts;  at  another 
•f—^y—  triking  out  the  eyes;  then  cutting  off  the  nole  ;  anil 
lalHy,  killing  thern  by  opening  the  belly.     But  this 
only  happens  on  particular  occaiions.     It  chcerlulncfs 
argues  a  confcitnis  innocence,    one  would  fuppofe  tl-at 
their  VA'e  islehioni  lallied  by  crimes.     This,  however, 
I  rather  impute  to  their  feelings,  which,  thougli  lively, 
icem  in  no  cafe  permanent;    for  I  never  iaw  them 
in  any  misfortune  labour  under  the    appearance    of 
anxiety  after  the  critical  moment  was  part.   Neither  does 
care  ever  fecm  to  wrinkle  their  brow.  On  tlie  conti  ary, 
even  the  approach  of  death  does  not  appear  to  alter 
their  ufu.tl  vivacity.     I  have  iecn  them  when  brought 
to  the  blink  of  the  grave  by  dircafc,  and  when  prepa- 
ring to  go  to  battle  ;  but  in  neither  cafe  ever  obferved 
their  countenances  ovevclonJed  with  melanclioly  or  fe- 
lious  refleftion.     Such  a  dilpofition  leads  them  to  di- 
reift  all  their  aims  only  to  what  can  give  them  pleafurc 
and  eafe.     Their  amnfcnients  all  tend  to  ex'cite  and 
continue  their  amorous  palfions ;  and  their  fongs,  ot 
which  they  are  immoderately  fond,  anfwcr  the   fame 
purpofc.     But  as  a  conftant   fuccedion  of  fenfual  en- 
joyments mufl  cloy,  we  found  that  they  frequently  va- 
ried them  to  more  refined  fubjeds,  and  had  much  plea- 
fure  in  chanting  their  triumphs  in  war,  and  their  oc- 
cupations in  peace  ;  their  travels  to  <.ther  illands  and 
adventures  there;  and  the  peculiar  beauties,  and  fupe- 
rior  advantages  of  their  own  ifland  over  the  reft,  or  of 
different  parts  of  it  over  other  lefs  favourite  diRri<5ls. 
This  marks  that  they  receive  great  delight  from  mufic; 
and  though  they  rather  exprelfed  a  diilikc  to  our  com- 
plicated compotitions,  yet  were  they  always  delighted 
with  the  more  melodious  founds  produced  fingly  on 
our  inltrumcntP,  as  approaching  nearer  to  the  fimpli- 
city  of  their  own.     Neither  are  they  (Irangers  to  the 
foothing  effedl  produced  by  particular  forts  of  motion, 
which  in  fome  c.fes  feem  to  allay  any  perturbation  of 
mind  with  as  much  fuccefs  as  mufic.     Of  this  I  met 
v>ith  a  remarkable  inftance.     For,  on  walking  one  day 
about  Matavai  Point,  where  our  tents  were  ereited, 
J  faw  a  man  paddling  in  a  fmall  canoe  fo  quickly,  and 
looking  about  with  fucli  e.agernefs  on  each  fide,  as  to 
command  all  my  attention.     At  firft  I  imagined  that 
he  had  ftolen   fomediing  from   one  of  the  Ihips,  and 
wai  purfued  ;  but  on  waiting  patiently  faw  him  repeat 
his   amufement.     He  went  out  from  the  fliore  till  he 
Was  near  the  place  where  the  fwell  begins  to  take  its 
rife;  and,  w-atching  its  firll  motion  very  attentively, 
paddled  befoie   it  with  great  quicknefs  till  he  found 
that  it  overtook  him,  and  had  acquired  futficicnt  force 
to  carry  his  canoe  before    it,  without  palling  under- 
neath.    He  thenlijtmoticnlefs,  and  was  carried  along 
at  the  fame  fwift  rate  as  the  v/ave,  till  it  landed  him 
upon  the  beach.     Then  he  llarted  out,  emptied   his 
canoe,  and  went  in  fearch  of  another  fwelL     I  could 
not  help  concluding,  that  this  man  felt  the  moll  fu- 
.preme  pleafurc,  while  he  was  driven  on  fo  faft  and  fo 
fmoodily  by  the  fea;  efpecially  as,  though  the   tents 
and  (liips  were  fo  near,  he  did  not  feem  in  the  leaft  to 


envy,  or  even  to  tal;c  any  notice  of,  the  crowds  of  his  Otaheilec» 
countiymcn  colleded  to  view  them  as  objcfts  wliich  " — '~~^ 
were  rare  and  curious.  During  my  flay,  two  or  three 
of  the  natives  came  up,  who  fecmcJ  to  fliarc  his  fell- 
tity,  and  always  called  out  when  there  was  an  appear- 
ance of  a  favourable  fwcU,  as  he  fometimes  miU'ed  ir, 
by  h.is  back  being  turned,  and  looking  about  lor  it. 
By  thcni  I  underllood  that  this  exercife,  which  is  call- 
ed ih'rooe,  w.i'i  frequent  amongft  them  ;  and  they  liavc 
proixibly  more  amufen-.ents  of  this  fort,  which  i-fford 
them  at  leaft  as  much  pleafurc  as  fkaiting,  which  is 
the  only  one  of  curs  with  whofe  effe<5ts  I  could  com- 
pare it."  j^ 

Thelanguagi:  of  thefe  iflanders  is  foft  and  melodi-  I.angiiage, 
ous  :  it  abounds  with  vowels,  and  the  pronunciation  of  •'^^. 
it  is  ealily  acquired  :  but  it  was  found  exccflively  dif- 
ficult to  teach  the  natives  to  pronounce  a  fingle  Ene- 
glifh  word  ;  probably  not  only  from  its  abounding  with 
confonants,  but  from  fome  peculiarity  in  its  ftni'iiuro  ; 
lor  Spanilh  and  Italian  words,  if  ending  in  a  vowel, 
they  pronounced  with  the  greatetl  cafe.  A  fuflrcient 
acquaintance  has  not  been  formed  with  it  to  determine 
whether  it  is  copious  or  not ;  but  it  is  certai-.ily  very 
impei-fefl,  being  totally  without  infleciion  either  of 
nouns  or  verbs.  Few  of  the  nouns  have  more  than 
one  cafe,  ai;d  few  of  the  verbs  more  than  one  tenfe. 
It  was  impofliljle  to  teach  the  iflanders  to  pronounce 
the  names  of  their  guefts.  They  called  Captain  Cock 
Too/e  ;  Mr  Hicks,  the  firfb  lieatenaut,  J/c/e,  &c.  and 
in  this  manner  tliey  formed  names  for  almoft  every 
man  in  the  fhip.  In  fome,  however,  it  was  not  eafy 
to  find  any  traces  of  the  original;  and  they  vrere  per- 
haps  not  mere  arbitrary  founds  formed  upon  the  occa- 
fion,  but  fignified  words  in  their  own  language  ;  and 
it  feems  that  they  could  perfectly  remember  thefe  ap- 
pellations at  the  diftance  of  four  years,  by  their  inqui- 
ries after  fuch  gentlemen  as  were  abfent  on  the  fecond 
voyage  by  name.  Mr  Monkhoufe,  a  niidlhipman, 
they  called  Matte,  which  in  their  language  fignifies 
dead;  becaufe  he  commanded  a  party  that  killed  a  man 
for  ftealing  a  mull-,.et.  The  neareft  imitation  they^ 
could  i-each  of  king  George,  was  by  calling  him  K-hi- 
argo.  We  have  the  following  obfervations  or  this 
fubjefl,  in  vol.  ii.  of  Cook's  laft  voyage  to  the  Pacific 
Ocean  :  "  The  language  of  Otaheitee,  thouo-h  di  ub:-. 
lefs  radically  the  fame  widi  that  of  New  Zealand  and 
the  Friendly  Illands,  is  deftitutc  of  that  guttural  pro- 
nunciation, and  of  f  ime  confonants,  with  which  thofe 
latter  diale<5ts  abound.  The  fpecimcns  we  have  al- 
ready given  ar-e  fufficient  to  mark  wherein  the  varia- 
tion chiefly  confifts,  and  to  fliow,  tlrat,  like  the  man-, 
ners  of  the  inhabitants,  it  has  become  foft  and  footli- 
ing.  During  the  former  voyage,  I  had  colleiSed  a  co- 
pious vocabulary,  which  enabled  me  tlie  better  to  com- 
p,4re  this  dialei5t  with  th.it  of  the  other  illrnds ;  and 
during  this  voyage  I  took  every  oportunity  of  im- 
proving my  acquaintance  with  it,  by  converiing  with 
Omai  before  we  arrived,  and  by  my  daily  intercourfe 
widi  ilie  natives  while  we  now  reraamed  there  (a).     It 

abounds 


(a)  See  this  vocabulary  at  the  end  of  the  fecond  volume  of  Captain  Cook's  fecond  voyage.  M.iny  correc- 
tions and  additions  to  it  w.?re  now  made  bv  this  indefatigable  inquirer;  but  the  fpecimens  of  the  language.  p;5" 
Otah«:tee,  already  in  the  hands  of  tlie  public,  feem  llnflicient  for  every  ufeful  purpofe. 
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ab'Mintl:;  willi  beautiful  and  figurjitive  cxprtfjlons, 
whicli,  were  it  perfectly  known,  would  1.  h;ive  no 
doubt  put  it  upon  ;i  level  with  many  of  the  languages 
tliat  lire  moll  m  elleem  for  tlielr  warm  and  bold  images. 
For  infl.uice,  the  Otalieiteans  exprefs  their  notions  of 
deatli  very  emphatic. dly,  by  f.iying,  "  that  the  foul 
goes  into  darknefs ;  or  rather  into  night."  And,  it 
you  feem  to  entertain  any  doubt,  in  afking  the  qaef- 
tion,  "  if  fuih  a  perfon  is  their  mother  ?"  they  tmme- 
di.itcly  reply  with  fiirprife,  "  Yes,  the  mother  thai 
bore  me."  They  luve  one  e.^preffion  that  corre- 
fponds  exaflly  with  tlie  phrafeology  of  the  fcriputures, 
"where  we  re.id  of  the  "  yearning  of  the  bowels." — 
They  ufe  it  on  all  occafions,  when  the  paffions  give 
them  une.ifinefs,  as  they  conllantly  refer  pain  fioni 
g'"ief,  anxious  defire,  and  other  afleeiions,  to  the 
bowel-;,  as  its  feat ;  v/here  they  likewife  fuppofe  all 
o,  eratioHS  of  the  mind  are  perform -d.  Their  language 
ailmits  of  that  inverted  arn-ngement  of  words  which 
fo  much  dillinguilln-s  the  Latin  and  Greek  from  mi  It 
of  our  modern  European  tongues,  \\hoie  imperfeiftions 
require  a  more  orderly  conftru.5tion,  to  prevent  ambi- 
guities. It  is  fo  copious,  that  for  the  bread-fruit  alone, 
in  its  different  ftatcs,  they  have  above  20  names ;  as 
in.iny  for  the  taro  root ;  and  about  i  o  for  the  cocoa- 
nut.  Add  to  this,  thai,  befiJes  the  common  dialee^, 
they  often  expollulate  in  a  kind  of  ftanza  or  recitative, 
vliich  is  anfwtred  in  the   fame  nanner." 

A  map  of  Otaheitce,  engraved  for  Captain  Cook's 
firll  voyage,  was  taken  out,  and  laid  before  Tuahow 
tlie  high  admiral,  wthout  in'orming  him  of  what  it 
was  ;  however,  he  immediately  found  it  out,  and  was 
overjoyed  to  fee  a  rtprefentation  of  his  own  country. 
He  pointed  out  all  the  diftriifls  of  it,  naming  every  one 
cf  them  in  their  order. 

Thefe  people  have  a  remarkable  f.igacity  in  foretel- 
ling the  weather,  particularly  the  quarter  from  whence 
the  wind  will  blow.  In  their  long  voyages  they  (leer 
by  the  lun  in  tlie  day  and  in  the  night  by  the  ftars  ; 
all  of  which  they  diftinguifh  by  different  names,  and 
know  in  what  part  of  the  heavens  they  will  appear  in 
any  of  the  months  during  which  they  are  vifible  in 
their  horizon.  They  alio  know  the  times  of  their  an 
nual  appearing  and  difappeaiing,  with  more  preciiion 
than  would  ealily  be  believed  by  an  European  aflrono- 
mer.  Thsir  time  they  feem  to  reckon  by  moons,  13 
of  which  make  a  year.  The  day  they  divide  into  fix 
parts,  and  the  night  into  an  equal  number.  They 
judge  of  the  time  of  the  day  by  the  height  of  the  fun, 
but  they  cannot  afcertain  the  time  of  the  night  by  the 
flais.  In  numeration,  the  greareft  length  they  can  go 
is  200  ;  that  is,  "when  they  have  counted  each  of  their 
fingers  and  toes  ten  times  over.  When  they  take  the 
diltance  from  one  place  to  another,  they  exprefs  it 
by  tlie  time  which  is  required  to  pafs  it. 

The  government  of  the  Otaheiteans  feems  greatly 
to  rtfemble  the  early  ftate  of  the  European  nations 
under  die  feudal  fyllem.  Their  orders  of  dignity  are 
tarce  rahie^  which  arfwers  to  king;  earec,  baron; 
mcnahouni.,  vaffa!  ;  and  ton.vto'zu,  villein.  There  are 
two  kings  in  the  illand,  one  being  the  fovereign  of 
each  of  the  peninfulas  of  v/hich  it  confifts-  E  ich  of 
them  is  treated  with  great  refpcft  by  all  ranks,  but 
does  not  appear  to  be  invefted  with  fo  much  power  as 
is  e.vercifed  by  tlie  earees  in  their  own  diftriiSs.     When 


the  k'ng,  whom  they  called  O-Ta,  made  a  vifit  to  OtaSititet. 
Captain  Cook,  the  cliicis  who  haipoicd  to  be  there  —^j—— 
belore  him,  nnmediately  ftiipped  llicmlclves  in  gieat 
hallc.  Captain  Cook  took  notice  of  it  ;  upon  which 
they  faid  eone,  earee,  fignifying,  that  it  was  on  ac- 
count of  O-too  being  prelent  ;  but  this  was  the 
only  outward  token  of  refpc(5t  they  paid  him,  (or  tliey 
never  rofc  from  their  feats,  or  made  any  other  obci- 
fance. 

The  enrees  are  lords  of  one  or  more  of  the  diftriifls 
into  which  each  of  the  peniniiilas  is  divided,  and  of 
which  there  are  43  in  the  larger  one.  Thefe  parcel 
out  their  territories  to  the  manahuimis,  who  fuperin- 
tcnd  tlie  cultivation  of  the  giound.  The  loweft  claf?, 
called  towioius,  feem  to  be  neaily  under  the  fame  cir- 
cumllances  with  the  villeins  in  feudal  governments. 
They  do  all  the  laborious  work,  cultivate  the  land, 
catch  Hlh,  fetch  wood  and  water,  &c.  Each  of  the 
earees  keeps  a  kind  of  court,  and  has  a  great  number 
of  attend.ants,  chiefly  the  younger  br-.thers  of  their 
own  tribe  ;  and  among  tliele  iome  h.  Id  particular  offi- 
ces, but  of  which  little  more  is  known  than  fbme  of 
their  names. 

In  this  country  ti  child  fuccecds  to  his  father's  titles 
and  authority  as  foon  as  he  is  born;  and  thus  the  king 
no  fboner  has  a  fon  born,  than  his  fbvereignty  ceafes. 
A  regent  is  then  chofen  ;  and  the  father  generally  re- 
tains his  power  under  tl-at  title,  until  his  child  be- 
comes of  age.  The  child  of  the  baron  lucceeds  to  the 
titles  and  honors  of  his  father  as  foon  as  it  is  born, 
as  well  as  the  fon  c  f  the  king  ;  fo  that  a  baron  who 
was  yellerdy  called  earee,  and  was  approached  with 
the  ceremony  of  lowering  their  garments,  fo  as  to  un- 
cover the  upper  part  of  the  body,  is  to  day,  if  his  wife 
happens  to  be  delivered  of  a  child,  reduced  to  the  rank 
of  a  private  man  ;  all  marks  of  refpeet  being  transfer- 
red to  the  child  if  it  is  fuffered  to  live,  though  the 
father  flill  continues  polTciror  and  adminiftrator  of  his 
eftate.  Bnt  tlie  acquiefcence  which  the  lower  clafs  of 
people,  or  toivt-j-vjs,  yield  to  the  command  of  their 
chiefs,  is  very  remarkable.  They  are  not  fuffered  to 
tafte  any  animal  food,  although  they  are  employed  in 
feeding  it  for  their  lords.  They  endure  patiently  very 
fevere  blows,  if,  when  colledfed  into  a  large  body, 
they  in  any  manner  prels  upon  or  annoy  the  king  or 
a  chief  in  his  progrefs ;  and  all  this  palTive  fpirit  is 
preicrved  without  any  power  being  lodged  in  the  hands 
of  the  king  to  exadl  it ;  for  he  ufes  no  military  force, 
nor  is  even  attended  with  body  guards. 

There  are  but  few  aftions  which  are  reckoned  crimes 
aminig  the  Otaheiteans.  Adultery,  hov.ever,  is  fome- 
tim^s  punilhed  with  death  :  but  in  general,  the  wo- 
man efcapes  with  a  fevere  beating,  and  the  gallant 
paffes  unnoticed.  The  regulation  of  public  juftice  is 
not  confined  to  the  magiltrate;  for  the  injured  party 
redreffes  his  own  wrong  by  inflidfing  whatever  punifh- 
ment  he  can  upon  the  offender  :  but  in  m.atters  of  no- 
torious wrong,  the  chiefs  f.metimes  interpofe.  The 
nobility  have  livery  for  their  f;rvants  ;  and. in  propor- 
tion as  the  mafter's  rank  is  more  or  lefs  elevated,  thefe 
fafhes  .ire  worn  higher  or  lower,  being  faftened  clofe 
under  the  arms  of  the  ii;rvants  belonging  to  the  chiefs, 
and  going  round  the  loins  rf  thofc  belonging  to  the 
loweft  clals  of  nobility.  Several  parts  of  the  iflind 
Icem  to  be  private  property,  which  defcend  to  the  heir 
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0«a>ieitcc.   of  the  pofTcffor  on  liis  death,  and  the  Jefcent  fcems 

■^~"'' to  fall  inciificrcnlly  on  nuin  or  woman.   Captuin  Conk 

■was  of  opinion,  that  the  number  ol  inhabitants  on 
the  whole  iiland  amounted  to  204,000,  including 
women  and  children. 

The  religions  language  of  the  Otaheiteans,  like  th.-it 
of  the  Gento  Bramins,  is  different  from  what  is  ufod 
in  common  difcourfe  ;  but,  according  to  the  accounts 
wc  have  of  their  notions  conceining  the  origin  of  the 
world,  nodiing  can  be  more  ridicfiilous.  Tlicy  ima- 
gine that  the  Supreme  Deity,  bolides  a  great  many 
female  defcendants,  has  one  fon  named  Tatie;  and  to 
liim  they  direct  their  worlhip,  though  they  do  not  be- 
lieve that  the  good  or  bad  conduft  of  mankind  here  on 
earth  makes  ihem  more  or  Icfs  acceptable  to  this  divi- 
nity. They  believe  the  exiftcnce  ot  the  foul  after 
death,  and  of  a  gi'eater  or  leifer  degree  of  happinefs  to 
be  then  enjoyed;  but  they  fcem  to  liave  no  conception 
of  a  ftatc  of  punilhnient  or  of  fuffering  hereafter.  The 
Ihare  of  happinefs  which  they  imagine  every  individual 
will  enjoy  in  this  future  ftate,  will  be  alligncd  to  him 
according  to  the  rank  he  holds  on  earth.  We  are  not, 
however,  t  Id  wherein  they  fuppofe  the  happinefs  of 
tliis  future  (late  to  confill ;  but  it  is  moft  probably  a 
pretty  exaft  imitation  of  a  Moliammedan  paradlfc, 
for  thefe  voluptuaries  can  hardly  be  fuppofcd  capable 
of  imagining  any  plealurc  independent  of  the  inter- 
courfe  of  the  fexes. 

The  priellhood  feems  to  be  hereditary  in  one  family 
or  tribe  ;  and  as  it  is  faid  to  be  numeroiis,  probably 
thofe  of  that  order  are  reftrained  from  becoming  mem- 
bers of  the  Arreoy :  but  whether  or  not  any  peculiar 
decorum  is  necellary  to  be  obferved,  hath  not  yet  ap 
peared.  Thefe  priefts  are  profell'edly  the  men  of 
fcience  ;  but  their  knowledge  is  altogether  frivolous 
and  ufelefs,  for  it  confifts  in  being  converlimt  with  the 
names  of  their  different  divinities,  and  fuch  abfurd  tra- 
ditions as  have  been  handed  down  among  them  from 
one  generation  to  another.  Their  religious  notions  be- 
ing depofited  in  an  unknown  tongue,  they  are  refpeft- 
ed  becaufe  they  are  not  imderftood  ;  and  as  the  cure  of 
the  foul  is  no  objeifl  of  regard,  the  moll  important 
concern  to  thefe  people,  the  cure  of  their  bodies,  is 
committed  to  the  priefts,  and  much  parade  i.-^  ufed  in 
their  attempts  to  recover  the  fick,  though  their  reme- 
dies conlift  of  ridiculous  ceremonies  and  enchantments 
ratlier  than  any  thing  elfe. 

The  marriages  of  thefe  people  are  merely  fecular 
contrafts  ;  but  no  one  has  a  right  to  perform  die  ope- 
ration of  tattowing  except  the  priefts  ;  and  this  being 
a  cullom  univerially  adopted  by  the  natives,  it  i<iay  be 
fuppofcd  that  the  performing  it  is  a  very  lucrative  em- 
ployment. The  males  in  general  undergo  a  kind  of 
circumcifion,  which  it  Is  difgraceful  not  to  comply 
with,  and  which  is  likewife  the  exclufive  privilege  of 
tlie  priefts  to  perform.  But  what  moll  eftablllhes  the 
credit  of  this  order  of  men  is  their  Ikill  in  aftronomy 
and  navigation. 

Captain  Cook,  who  had  fome  reafon  to  believe  that, 
among  the  religious  cuftoms  cf  this  people,  human 
facrifices  were  foraetimes  offered  up  to  their  deitie?, 
•went  to  the  moral,  cr  place  of  worfliip,. accompanied  by 
Captain  Furneaux,  having  with  them  a  failor  who 
fpoke  the  language  tolerably  well,  and  feveral  of  the 
Batiyes.     In  il^c  moral  was  a  tupapow,  a  kind  of  bier, 


with  a  {lied  ereiflod  over  it,   on  which  luy  .1  corpfc  Ofa'^sitfr. 
and  fome  provifions.     Captain  Cook  tlien  a/kcd  if  the  ^— ' 

plantain  were  for  the  Eatiia  ?  If  they  facriliced  to  the 
Eatua  hogs,  dogs,  fov/ls,  &c.  ?  To  all  of  which  an 
iiitel'.ia'ent  native  aiifwercd  in  the  affirmative.  He  theu 
afked  if  they  ficrificcd  rnen  to  the  Eatua?  He  was  an- 
fwered,  taatacn-;  "  bad  men  they  did  ;  inii  lipurrahy, 
beating  them  till  they  '*-ere  dead."  He  then  alked  if 
good  men  were  put  to  death  in  this  manner?  His  an- 
fwer  was  no,  only  taaio  cm.  Tiie  Captain  then  a(l-.ed 
if  any  Earees  were  ?  The  native  replied,  they  h;td 
hogo  to  give  the  Eatua,  and  again  rcpe.ited  tanio  an. 
He  was  then  afl^ed  if  towtow^,  wlio  had  no  h'.igs,  dogs, 
or  fowls,  but  yet  were  good  men,  weic  ever  facriticed 
to  the  Eatua?  The  anfwer  lllU  was  no,  only  bad 
men.  Many  other  queftions  were  put  to  him  ;  all  his 
anfwcrs  to  which  feeined  to  conlirm  the  ideas  that  men 
for  certain  crimes  were  condemned  to  be  facrificcd  tf> 
the  gods,  provided  they  did  not  poilefs  any  property 
which  they  might  give  for  their  redemption.  Hov.-., 
ever,  in  purfuing  fuch  inquiries  as  thefe,  no  certain  in- 
formation could  be  obtained,  on  account  of  the  iiiiht 
knowledge  which  had  been  acquired  of  the  l.mguage 
of  the  country  :  but  according  to  further  accounts 
which  Capiain  Cook  received  from  Om  li,  It  fecms  to- 
reft  witli  the  hlgh-prleft  to  (ingle  out  the  vicflms  for 
farrifice ;  who,  when  the  people  arc  alfemblcd  on  any 
folemn  occalion,  retires  alone  into  the  houfe  of  God, 
and  ftays  tliere  lor  fome  time;  when  lie  comes  out,  he> 
informs  the  alfembly  that  he  has  feen  and  converl'ed 
with  the  great  god  (the  high  prieft  alone  having  that 
privilege,  and  that  ho  has  aiked  for  a  human  facri- 
fice  ;  and  tells  them  he  has  defired  fuch  a  perfon, 
naming  a  man  prefent,  who  has  moll  pi-obably,  on 
f  me  account  or  other,  rendered  himfe'f  obnoxious  to 
this  ghoftly  father.  The  words  are  no  f  loner  gone  out 
of  his  moiuh,  than  the  devoted  wretch  is  put  to  deaths 
but  his  guilt  cannot  be  doubted,  after  the  oracle  has 
pronounced  his  doom. 

On  this  illand  was  feen  the  figure  of  a  man  con- 
ftruded  of  bafket-w-oric,  rudely  made,  but  not  ill  de- 
ligned  :  it  was  fomething  more  than  feven  feet  high, 
and  rather  too  bulky  in  proportion  to  its  height.  This 
wicker  fkeleton  was  completely  covered  with  feathers, 
which  were  white  where  the  (kin  was  to  appear,  and 
black  in  the  parts  which  it  is  their  cuftom  to  paint  or 
ft:ain,  as  well  upon  the  head,  which  was  deftgned  to 
reprefent  hair.  Upon  the  head  alfo  were  fuiir  protu- 
berances ;  three  in  front,  and  one  behind,  which  the 
Indians  called  tate  etc,  little  men.  The  image  was 
called  Manioe;  it  was  a  reprefentation  of  Mauwc,  one 
of  their  Eatuas,  or  gods  of  the  fecond  clafs,  and  was 
faid  to  be  the  only  one  of  the  kind  on  Otaheitee. 

Thefe  people  pray  at  funrlfe  and  fun-fet.  They 
have  alfo  a  number  of  fuperftitious  praiftices,  in  order 
to  conciliate  tlie  influence  of  evil  genii.  E-Tce,  a 
chief,  who  feemed  to  be  the  king's  prime  minifter  in 
1774,  ■v^ry  fcrioufly  afked  Mr  Forfter  whether  they 
had  a  god  (Eatua),  in  their  country,  and  whether  they 
prayed  to  him  {^epoon?)  When  he  told  them  that 
they  acknowledged  a  Divinity  who  h;id  made  every 
thing,  and  was  invifible,  and  that  they  were  accu- 
ftomed  to  addrefs  their  petitions  to  him,  he  feem- 
ed to  be  highly  pleafed,  and  repeated  his  words 
with  comments  of  his  owi,  to  feveral  pcrfcns  who  fat 
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Ofalic'tc".  rAut'.J  him;  foeming  thereby  to  intimate,  tli.it  the  ideas    confainiag  it  few  pieces  of  bread-fruit  ready  roadtd,  Oulii-itef, 

»         of  his  countrymen  correfponded  with  theirs  in  this  re-    which  had  not  been  put  in  all  at  one  tin)c,  fome  being  '— v— — ' 

jpc^.  fitili,  and  others  Hale.     'Ihis  minute  examination  cf 

Tiicir  morals  are  ufed  both  as  burying-grounds  and    tlie  manner  of  treating  their  dead,  fwcrned  to  be  very 
places  of  wovdilp;  ihey  are  approached  with  the  moll    unwelcome  to  the  natives.     Tiic  food  fo  placed  by  the 
wonderriil'-'iipreirionsofrcverenceandhumilityjandthis,    corpl'e  is  defigned  as  an  offering  to  their  gods.     They 
it  Ihould  feem,  not  becaulc  any  tiling  there  is  crtecnied    call  in,  near  the  body,  fnuiU  pieces  of  cloth,  on  which 
facred,  but  becanle  they  there  worlliip  an  iuviliblc  be-    the  tears  and  blood  of  tlie  mourners  liave  been  fhed; 
in'.',  for  whom  they  entertain  the  moll  reverential  re-    for  in  their  paroxyfnis  of  giief  it  is  an  univcilal  cuftom 
ipii\,  allhough  not  excited  by  the  hope  of  reward  or    to  wound  tiiemlclves  witli  a  (hark's  tooth.  Thcmourn- 
the  dread  of  punilhnient.     Though  they  do  not  ap-    er  is  always  a  man;  and  he  is  dreilcd  in  a  very  fingular 
pear  to  have  any  viilble  object  of  worlhip,  yet,  iays    habit.     When  the  bou'-s  are  ilripped  of  iheir  (lelh,  and 
Captain  C'lok,  tliis  ifland,  and  indeed  the  rell  that  lie    become  dry,  they  are  buried.     This  regard  to  their 
near  it,  have  a  particular  bird,    fome  a  heron,  and    dead  is  very  remarkable  :  one  of  the  (liip's  company 
others  a  k  ngsfifhcr,  to  wh  ch  they  pay  a  particular    happening  to  pull  a  flower  from  a  tree  which  grew  oa 
regard,  and  concerning  which  they  have  fomc  fuper-    one  of  their  fepulchral  inclofures,  an  Indian  came  fud- 
nitioQS  notions,  refpefling  good  or  bad  fortune,  as  we    denly  bcltind  him  and  (truck  him  ;    and  a  party  of 
I'.ave  of  the  fv.-iillow  and  robin  rcdbreaft,  and  will  on    failors,  who  weie  fcnt  to  get  fome  flones  for  ballaft  for 
>io  account  molell  or  kill  them.      One  of  tliefe  ceme-    the  lliip,  had  like  to  have  been  embroiled  with  the  ns- 
teries,  or  places  of  worlhip,  was  known  to  Captain    tives,  by  pulling  down  fome  part  of  an  inclofure  of 
Cook,  on  his  firll  voyage,  by  the  name  of  Toolahah's    this  kind.     This  fliade  under  wbich  their  dead  are  laid 
Vnorai,  then  the  regent;  but  when  on  his  fccond  voy-    ja called  luja/ioiv;  the  inclofure  in  which  their  bones  are 
aae,  after  the  death  of  that  chief,  he  called  it  by  that    depofited  is  called  m.rai ;  thefe  latter  as  has  been  al- 
Ti  ime,  Marutata,  a  chief  that  accompanied  the  party,    ready  related,  are  alfo  places  of  worihip.     As  foon  as 
interrupted    hiin,    intimating,  that  it  w<is  no  longer    a  native  of  Otaheite  is  known  to  be  dead,  the  houfe 
Tootahah's  after  his  death,  but  was  then  known  as  O-    is  filled  with  relations,  who  deplore  their  lofs;  fome  by 
Too's  moral,  the  then  rci^jning  prince.    A  fine  moral    loud  lamentations,  and  fome  by  Icf-  clamorous,  but 
for  princes !   daily  reminding  them  of  mortality  whilll    more  genuine  expreflions  of  grief.     Thofe  who  are  in 
they  live,  and  teaching  them,  that  after  de.ith  they    the  neareft  degree  of  kindred,  and  are  really  affedled 
cannot  call  even  that  ground  their  own  which  their     by  the  event,  are  filent ;  the  reft  are  one  moment  ut- 
dead  corpfe  occupies  !   The  chief  and  his  wife,  on  paf-    tering  paflionate  exclamations  in  a  ch  rus.  a;id  the  next 
■fingby  it,  took  their  upper  garments  from  their  Ihoul-    laughing  and  talking  without  the  Icaft  appearance  of 
ders.     From  hence  it  Ihoidd  feem  that  the  royal  fa-    concern.     In  this  manner  the  remainder  of  the  day  on 
mily  have  a  particular  moral,  and  that  it  always  bears    which  they  alTemble  is  fpent,  and  all  the  fucceeding 
iS         the  name  of  the  reigning  prince.  night.     On  the  next  morning  the  body  is  flirouded  in 

Tuneruls.  An  Indian,  who  had  fnatched  away  a  mufket  from  their  cloth,  and  conveyed  to  the  fea-fide  on  a  bier, 
a  centry  whilll  on  duty,  was,  by  the  inhumanity  of  a  which  the  bearers  fuppoit  upon  their  fhoulders,  at- 
midftipman  who  commanded  the  guard,  puriued  and  tended  t.y  the  prieft,  who  having  prayed  over  the  body 
fhot.  The  unhappy  fate  of  this  poor  fellow  gave  an  repeats  his  fentences  during  the  procelfion.  When  it 
opportun  ty  for  feeing  the  manner  in  which  thefe  arrives  at  the  water's  edge,  it  is  fet  down  upon  the 
people  treat  their  dead.  They  placed  the  corpfe  in  the  beach  ;  the  prieft  renews  his  prayers,  and  taking  up 
(pen  air  till  the  bones  became  quite  dry  :  a  Ihed  was  Jbme  of  the  water  -^n  his  hands,  fprinkles  ittow.irds  the 
erected  clofe  by  the  houfe  where  the  deceafed  had  re-  body,  but  not  upon  it.  It  is  then  carried  back  40  or  50 
fided;  it  was  about  15  feet  long,  and  eleven  broad ;     yards;    and  foon  after  brought    again  to  the  beach. 


one  end  v>'as  left  quite  open ;  the  other  end,  and  the 
tv/o  fides,  were  partly  inck:fed  with  a  furt  of  wicker- 
'Aork.  The  bier  was  a  frame  of  wood,  like  that  on 
which  the  fea-beds,  called  cols,  are  placed,  with  a  mat- 


where  the  prayers  and  fprinkling  are  repeated.  It  is 
thus  removed  backwards  and  forwards  feveral  times ; 
and  while  thefe  ceremonies  have  been  performing,  a 
houfe  has  been  built,  and  a  fmall  fpace   of  ground 


ted  bottom,  and  fupported  by  four  pofts,  at  the  height    railed  in.     In  the  centre  of  this  houfe,  or  tupaponu,  as 


t)f  about  four  feet  from  the  ground.  The  body  was 
«:overed  firfi;  with  a  mat,  and  then  with  white  cloth  ; 
by  the  fide  of  it  lay  a  wooden  mace,  one  of  their 
w  capons  of  war ;  and  near  the  head  of  it,  which  lay 
next  to  the  clofe  end  of  the  ihed,  lay  two  cocoa-nut 
Jhells  :  at  the  other  end  a  bunch  of  green  leaves,  with 
fome  dried  twigs,  all  tied  together,  were  Ituck  in  the 
ground,  by  which  lay  a  ftone  about  as  big  as  a  cocoa- 
nut.  Near  thefe  lay  one  of  the  young  plantain-leaves, 
that  are  ufed  for  emblems  of  peace,  ar.d  clofe  by  it  a 
iione  ax.  At  the  open  end  of  die  Ihed  alio  hung,  in 
feveral  ftrings,  a  great  number  of  pilm-nuts ;  and 
without  the  ihed  was  ftuck  up  in  the  ground  a  ilem  of 


they  term  it,  pofts  are  fet  up  to  fupport  the  bier, 
which  is  at  length  conveyed  thither,  and  p'aced  upon 
it;  and  here  the  body  remains  to  putrify,  till  the 
flefli  is  wholly  wafted  from  the  bones.  Thefe  houfes 
(f  corruption  are  of  a  fize  proportioned  to  the  rank 
of  the  perfon  whofe  body  they  are  to  contain.  Thofe 
allotted  to  the  lower  clafs  aie  jnft  fuflicient  to  cover 
the  bier,  and  have  no  railing  round  them.  The 
largeft  that  was  feen  was  1 1  yards  long ;  and  fuch 
are  ornamented  according  to  the  abilities  and  inclina- 
tion of  the  furviving  knidred,  who  never  fail  to  lay 
a  profufion  of  good  cloth  about  the  body,  and  fome- 
times  alnioft  cover  the  outfide  of  th«  houfe.      Gar- 


a  plantain-tree,  about  fix  feet  high,  upon  the  top  of  lands  of  the  fruit  of  the  palm-nut,  or  pandanus,  and 

V'hich  was  placed  a  cocoa-nut  Ihell  full  of  frffh  water;  cocoa-Jeaves,  twifted  by  the  priefts  in  myfterious  knots, 

•.-^gainll  the  fide  of  one  of  the  pofts  hung  a  fmall  bag,  with  a  plant  called  by  them  etliee  no  morai,  which  is 
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Otalwitee.  particularls  confecrated  to  funeral  fclemnities,  are  de- 
'~—^'——  pofited  about  the  place  ;  provifiin  and  water  are  alfo 
left  at  a  little  dlllance.  As  foon  as  the  body  is  de- 
pofited  in  the  tupapow,  the  mourning  is  renewed.  The 
women  affemble,  and  are  led  to  the  door  by  the  near- 
eft  relation,  wha,>ftrikes  a  fiiark's  tooth  fcveral  times 
into  the  crown  of  her  head  ;  the  blood  copiaufly  fol- 
lows, and  is  carefully  received  upon  pieces  of  linen, 
which  are  thrown  under  the  bier.  The  reft  of  the 
women  follow  this  example ;  and  the  ceremony  is  re- 
peated at  the  interval  of  two  or  three  days,  as  long 
as  the  zeal  and  forrovv  of  the  parties  hold  out.  The 
tears  alfo  which  are  (hed  upon  thefe  occafions,  are  re- 
ceived upon  pieces  of  cloth,  and  offered  as  oblations 
to  the  dead.  Some  of  the  younger  people  cut  off  their 
hair,  and  that  is  thrown  under  the  bier  with  the  other 
offerings.  This  cuftom  is  founded  on  a  notion,  that 
the  foul  of  the  deceafed,  which  they  believe  to  exift  in 
a  feparate  ftate,  is  hovering  about  the  place  where  the 
•"  body  is  depofited ;  that  it  obferves  the  aftions  of  the 

furvivors,  and  is  gratified  by  fuch  tellimonies  of  their 
atfeiflionate  grief.  Whilft  thefe  ceremonies  are  car- 
rying on  by  the  women,  the  men  feem  to  be  wholly 
infenfible  of  their  lofs ;  but  two  or  three  days  afier, 
they  alfo  begin  to  perform  a  part.  The  neareft  rela- 
tions take  it  in  turn  to  alTume  the  drefs,  and  perform 
the  offices. 

The  chief  mourner  carries  in  his  hand  a  long  fiat 
ftick,  the  edge  of  which  is  fet  with  fhark's  teeth  ;  and 
in  a  frenzy,  which  his  grief  is  fuppofed  to  have  in- 
fpired,  he  runs  at  all  he  fees,  and  if  any  of  them  hap- 
pen to  be  overtaken,  he  ftrikes  them  moft  onmerci- 
fully  with  his  indented  cudgel,  which  cannot  fail  to 
wound  them  in  a  dangerous  manner.  The  proceffions 
continue  at  certain  intervals  for  five  moons ;  but  are 
lefs  and  lefs  frequent,  by  a  gradual  diminution,  as  the 
end  of  that  time  approaches.  When  it  is  expired, 
what  remains  of  the  body  is  taken  down  from  the  bier ; 
and  the  bones,  having  been  fcraped  and  wafhed  very 
clean,  are  buried,  according  to  the  rank  of  the  perfon, 
either  within  or  without  a  morai.  If  the  deceafed  was 
an  earee,  or  chief,  his  fkuU  is  not  buried  with  tlie  reft 
of  his  bones,  but  is  wrapped  up  in  fine  cloth,  and  put 
in  a  kind  of  box  made  for  that  purpofe,  which  is  alfo 
placed  in  the  mcrai.  This  coffin  is  called  etvharre  no 
te  oremeiua,  "  the  houfe  of  a  teacher,  or  mafter." 
After  this  the  mourning  ceafes,  exxept  fome  of  the 
women  continue  to  be  really  afHided  at  the  l"fs,  and 
in  that  cafe  they  will  fudderaly  wound  themfelves  with 
the  fhaik's  tooth  wherever  they  happen  to  be.  The 
ceremonies,  liowever,  do  not  ceafe  with  tlie  mourn- 
hig  ;  for  prayers  are  ftill  faid  by  the  prieft,  and  offer- 
ings made  at  the  morai.  Some  of  the  things,  which 
from  time  to  time  are  depofited  there,  are  emblemati- 
cal:  a  young  plantain  is  fiid  to  leprcfent  the  decea- 
fed, and  a  bunch  of  feathers  the  Deity  who  is  invo- 
keJ.  The  prieft  places  himfelf  ovcragainft  the  fym- 
bol  of  the  god,  accompanied  by  fome  of  the  rela- 
tions, who  are  furnifhed  with  a  fmall  ofF;ring  :  he  re- 
peats his  orifcn  in  a  fet  form,  conllfting  (.f  feparate 
fentences ;  at  the  fame  time  weaving  the  leaves  of 
the  cocoa-nnt  into  different  foim;,  which  he  after- 
wards depofits  upon  the  ground  where  the  bones  have 
been  ir.terred  :  the  Deity  is  tlien  addrclfed  by  a  (liii'l 
fcreech,  whirh  is  ufed  only  upon  that  occafion.  Vv'hen 
Vol.  XIII. 


the  prieft  retires,  the  tuft  of  feathers  is  removed,  and  Otahcitce. 

the  provifions  are  left  to  putrify,  or  be  devoured  by  """"* 

the  rats. 

This  ceremony  of  mourning,  as  defcribed  above,  was 
performed  by  Tirope,  one  of  the  wives  of  Tubourai 
Tamaide ;  who,  when  the  bleeding  from  the  wounds 
which  fhe  had  thus  given  hcrfelf  cc.ifevi,  looked  up 
with  a  fmile  on  the  company  round  her,  and  who  had 
before  inquired  of  her,  very  earneftly,  the  caufe  of 
her  behaviour,  without  receiving  any  anlwer,  or  ha- 
ving been  at  all  noticed  by  her.  She  then  be:j;an  to 
pick  up  fome  f.dall  pieces  of  cloth  which  (he  had 
fpread  to  catch  the  blood  ;  and  having  got  them  all 
together,  fhe  went  to  the  fliore,  and  threw  them  into 
the  fea.  She  then  plunged  into  the  river  ;  and  having 
wadied  her  whole  body,  returned  to  the  company  as 
cheerful  as  ever.  To  add  to  the  fingularlty  of  this 
conducT:,  the  Indians  who  ftood  round  her  all  the  time 
that  this  frantic  diftrefs  was  performing,  converfed 
with  great  indifference  and  jocularity. 

There  is  not  a  more  ancient  cuftom  handed  down  to 
us  than  that  of  cutting  the  body  to  exprefs  grief  and 
diftrefs  of  mind.  In  the  code  of  laws  delivered  by 
Mofes  to  the  Ifraelites,  1400  years  before  the  Chrif- 
tian  era,  this  praftice  is  exprefsiy  forbidden  to  that 
people :  "  Ye  fhall  not  cut  yourfclves,  or  make  any 
baldnefs  between  the  eyes  for  the  dead,"  Deut.  xiv.  i. 
Hence  it  may  be  fuppofed  that  this  rite  prevailed  in 
Egypt,  from  whence  the  Jews  derived  moft  of  thofe 
propenfities  which  were  inhibited  by  their  great  legif^ 
lator.  We  are  told  likewife  in  the  book  of  Kings,  of 
the  priefts  of  Baal  wounding  themfelves,  after  they 
had  long  waited  in  vain  for  the  fupernatural  interven- 
tion of  their  idol.  D'Arvieux  informs  us,  that  the 
modem  Arabs  retain  tlie  fame  cuftim,  and  that  the 
part  they  chiefly  wound  is  their  arms.  The  difference 
in  the  practice  as  now  prevailing  in  O-Taheitce  and 
Arabia  feems  to  be,  t''at  in  the  firft  none  but  the  wo- 
men make  ufe  of  it,  and  in  the  latter  it  is  confined  to 
the  men,  andgeneially  ufed  to  exprefs  their  defperate 
paffion  for  fome  favourite  miftrefs. 

The  mourning  vvhich  is  worn  here  is  an  head-drefs 
of  feathers,  the  colour  of  which  is  confecrated  to  death, 
and  a  veil  over  the  face.  This  drefs  is  called  eeva. 
The  whole  nation  is  faid  to  appear  thus  on  the  death 
of  their  king.  The  mourning  for  fathers  is  very  long. 
The  women  mourn  for  their  hufbands,  but  not  the 
hufbands  for  their  wives. 

We  (hall  conclude  this  account  of  Otaheltee  with 
the  hiftory  of  07>iai,  or,  as  he  is  improperly  called  0- 
miah,  who  v/as  brought  over  to  England.  He  was  a 
native  of  Ulietea,  or  Raietea;  and  embarked  at  Hua- 
hine  with  Captain  Furneaux,  on  board  the  Adventure, 
in  September  1773;  and  the  two  fliips  feparating  in 
a  ftorm  on  the  coaft  of  New  Zealand  a  few  months 
afterwards,  the  voyage  of  the  Adventure  was  bronj;ht 
to  a  much  earlier  conclufion  than  that  of  the  Refolu- 
tion,  for  fhe  arrived  at  Spithcad  the  14th  of  Ju'v  fol- 
lowing. This  youth  is  f  lici  to  have  had  fome  pr-'per- 
ty  in  his  native  foil,  rf  which  he  was  du'p^lfeifed  by 
the  people  of  Bolabol  i :  but  be  was  not  one  of  the 
earees,  or  gentry  of  that  cour.try,  but  of  the  middling 
clafs  of  peojile.  He  was  eminent  neither  for  fig'jre, 
ihape,  nor  complexion  ;  his  colour  beint;  of  a  deep 
hue,  refembliDg    a   towtov^',  or  one  of  tlie  com-mon 
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Otalaite*.  people  ;  anJ  both  Captain  Cook  and  Mr  Forfter  agree 
■'  ^  in  tjiinking  him  no  proper  fample  of  the  Inhabitants  of 
thofe  iflands,  in  rcfpcft  of  perfoiial  beauty.  However, 
they  are  both  of  opinion,  that  the  qualities  of  his 
heait  and  head  refernbled  thofe  of  his  countrymen  in 
general,  and  that  no  one  of  the  natives  would  have 
given  more  general  fatisfaftion  by  his  behaviour  wliilft 
he  remained  in  England.  He  h  defcribed  as  p^fR-ffing 
a  good  underftanding,  quick  parts,  and  h'r.eft  prin- 
ciples:  not  an  extraordinary  genius  like  Tupi.i ;  yet 
not  at  all  deficient  In  intelligence,  which  appe  irs  Irom 
his  knowledge  of  the  game  of  chefs,  in  which  he  made 
an  amazing  proficiency.  His  principal  patrons,  whilll 
in  England,  were,  the  E  irl  of  Sandwich,  Mr  Banks, 
and  Dodor  Solander.  His  noble  patron  introduced 
him  to  his  Majctly  at  Kew ;  and,  during  his  II  ly  in 
England,  he  was  careffed  by  many  of  the  pri.icipal  no- 
bility. He  naturally  imitated  that  cafy  and  ele  art 
p- 1  tenefi  which  is  prevalent  amone  tlie  great,  and 
which  is  one  of  the  ornaments  of  civilized  foci-^ty.  In- 
deed he  adapted  the  manners,  the  occupation^,  and 
amufements  of  his  companiims  in  general,  and  gave 
many  pr  ofs  of  a  quick  perceptii  n  aiid  a  lively  fancy. 
He  appears,  however,  to  have  be-n  treated,  whilft  he 
refided  here,  rather  as  a  faflii.nable  exhibition,  than 
as  a  rati  .nal  being.  No  attention  feems  to  have  been 
paid  to  the  enriching  h  s  mind  with  ufeful  knowledge, 
fuch  as  might  have  rendered  him  a  valuable  acquifition 
to  his  country  on  his  return  thither;  no  means  were 
Tifed  to  inllrudl  him  in  agriculture,  or  any  mechanical 
art  or  uleful  manufaflure ;  and,  above  all,  to  poffefs 
him  with  a  moral  fenfe  :  to  teach  him  the  exalted  ideas 
of  virtue,  >rid  the  fublin.e  principles  of  revealed  reli- 
gion. After  a  ftay  «f  two  years  in  England,  a:  id  ha- 
ving been  inoculated  for  the  fmall  p  'x,  he  embarked 
with  Captain  Cook  on  board  the  Refolution,  on  his 
return  home,  loaded  with  a  prufufi  in  of  prefents.  At 
parting  with  his  friends  here,  his  tears  fl.)wed  plenti- 
fully, and  his  whole  beh.iviour  befpoke  him  to  be  fin- 
oerely  afFefted  at  the  feparati  n:  but  th  ugh  he  lived 
in  the  midft  of  amufements  during  his  refidc:nce  in 
England,  his  return  to  his  native  country  was  always 
in  his  thoughts ;  and  tho'  he  was  not  impatient  to  go, 
he  expreffed  a  fatisfaition  as  the  time  of  his  rctui  n  ap- 
proached. 

Such  is  the  account  of  this  people  which  our  limits 
pern:it  us  to  give.  In  'h^  hillory  of  mankind  it  is  not 
without  importance;  and  in  the  hands  of  the  philofo- 
pher,  the  moralift,  or  the  divine,  it  may  be  ufeful.  The 
fubjcft,  becaufe  but  new,  has  been  much  agitated,  and 
is  pretty  generally  known.  Such  of  our  read.-rs  as 
make  men  and  manners  their  peculiar  lludy,  will  be 
anxious  for  further  informai  n;  w_-  muft  refer  them, 
however,  to  thofe  au'h'^rs  who  have  written  particularly 
and  copinufly  on  the  fubjedl.  Cock  and  other  voyagers 
of  eminence  will  at  lea!t  command  attention.  We  may 
juft  remark,  that  there  muft  furely  be  fomething  ex- 
tremely fafcinating  in  the  perfons,  manners,  or  cuf- 
toms  of  the  inhal-.itants,  or  in  the  foil  and  appearance 
of  the  count  y,  that  could  tempt  the  greater  part  of  a 
flilp's  crew  to  refift  authority,  and  forcibly  to  return 
to  Otaheltce ;  yet  fuch  we  know  was  the  cafe :  and 
the  futferings  if  the  con)mander,  and  thofe  who  re- 
fufed  to  join  in  this  vile  confpiracy,  and  who  were 


therefore  expofed  in  an  open  boat,  were  indeed  fliock- 
ing.     An  acount  ot  it  ha*  been  lately  publilhcd. 

OTALGIA,  the  Ear-ach,  in  medicine.  See  there 
n°  So.  and  364. 

OTELANDS,  or  Oatlanos,  in  England,  in  the 
county  oi  Surry,  near  Weybnd^e,  was  formerly  a  royal 
palace,  wherein  Henry  duke  of  Gloucefter,  third  fon  to 
king  Charles  I.  was  born;  and  had  a  deerpa'k,  which 
in  the  late  civil  wars  was  by  the  parliamentaiians  laid 
open,  and  the  houfe  demoliihed.  In  if)73  there  was  a 
brick-wall  remaining,  which  eiicompalfed  ten  acres;  but 
there  were  then  fmall  traces  ot  the  chief  pile,  befides 
the  gardener's  1'  dge,  wherein  was  the  filk-worm  room 
raifed  by  Kin?  James  I.'s  queen.  It  is  now  a  moft 
magnificent  building,  and  commands  a  moft  extenfive 
profpeft,  which  words  cannot  defcribe.  In  the  park 
there  was  a  paddock,  where  Queen  Elizabeth  ufed  to 
flioot  with  a  crols  bow.  It  is  now  the  pr^  p  rty  of 
his  royal  lii,'hnefs  the  Duke  of  Y  rk,  who  puichafed 
it  for  43,000 1.  of  tlie  duke  of  Newcalll^,    17S9. 

OTFORD,  in  England,  in  the  county  of  Kent,  by 
the  Darent,  at  the  bottom  of  a  hill.  Ii  793  h-re  was 
a  battle  at  this  place  between  the  two  Sixon  kin^s,  Of- 
fa  of  Mercia  and  Altick  of  Kent,  who  was  killed  by  Of- 
fa  ;  and  another  in  1016,  wherein  the  Danfli  king  Ca- 
nute was  routed  by  King  1'  dniund  Ironfide.  The  faid 
Ofla,  to  atone  for  the  blood  lie  had  fhed  in  that  battle, 
fitft  gave  this  place  to  Chrift  ihurch,  Canterbury  (as 
the  i'ecd  fays),  in  p'ljcua  panoium,  "  for  the  fupp'-rtof 
the  archbilliop's  h  gs ;"  and  fo  it  remained  in  the 
archbifhop's  lioeny,  till  exihaaged  with  King  Henry 
VIII.  for  other  lands.  There  was  a  chantry  founded 
at  the  Ryehi^iife  in  this  parifti.  The  church  was  once 
a  chapel  to  Shoreham. 

OTHNIEL,  in  facred  hiftory,  the  fon  of  Kenaz, 
of  the  tribe  of  Jadah.  We  are  toll  (Jofh.  xv.  17.), 
that  Othniel  was  brother  to  Caleb  ;  and  (Judges  i.  13.) 
it  is  exprefsly  faid,  that  he  v\as  Caleb's  yoimver  bro- 
ther. There  are,  however,  fome  difficulties  in  this; 
for  if  Caleb  and  Othniel  had  been  brothers,  the  latter 
C'uld  not  have  mairied  his  niece  Achfah  the  daughter 
of  Caleb.  Seco.ndly,  the  fcripture  never  affigns  to 
Caleb  and  0th  "iel  the  fame  father:  it  a'ways  names 
Kenaz  as  father  to  O  hnitl,  and  J'phunneh  as  the  fa- 
ther of  Caleb.  Lartly,  Ca'cb  muit  be  muc>,  older  than 
Othniel,  fince  h-  gave  0:hniel  his  daughter  Achfah 
in  marriage.  Thus  it  feems  much  better  to  fuppofe 
Kenaz  and  Jepbunneh  to  be  two  brothers,  and  t!'-t 
Othniel  and  Caleb  were  coufin  gerfnans,  and  in  this 
fenfe  t)  be  nearly  rehited,  or  brothers  according  to 
the  language  of  fcripture.  Thus  Achfah  being  but 
fecond  coufin  in  refpefl  to  Othniel,  he  mi^-ht  marry 
her  without  doing  any  thing  contrary  to  the  letter  of 
the  law. 

Caleb  having  received  his  portion  in  the  mountains 
of  Judah,  in  the  midft  of  a  c<'Untrythat  was  poffefTed 
by  giants  of  the  r.ice  of  Anak,  after  he  had  taken 
the  city  of  Hebron,  he  advances  towards  Debir, 
otherwlfe  cal'cd  Kirjath-f p' er,  and  declares  that  he 
would  give  his  d  uii:ht'r  Achfah  in  marriage  to  him 
that  fliould  take  Kirj.ith-fL-pher.  Othniel  took  it,'and 
h.id  Achfah  to  wife 

After  the  death  of  Jofhua,  the  Ifraelites  not  giving 
themfclves  the  trouble  to  eitferminate  the  Canaanl-es 

that 
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Otho.  that  were  then  in  the  land,  and  not  liaving  continued 
'~~^'  '  in  their  fidelity  to  the  Lord,  lie  delivered  them  over  lo 
Chulh.inrulhath.iim  king  of  Mefopotamia  (Judges  iii. 
4,  &c.),  to  wh'im  they  contained  in  fuhjetllon  lor 
eight  years.  Then  they  cried  to  the  Lord,  who  raifed 
them  up  a  deliverer  in  ihe  pcribn  oiOlh.iiel  the  fon 
of  Kenaz,  who  was  filled  with  the  fpirit  of  God,  and 
judged  Ifrael.  He  can-ie  into  the  ti.-lJ,  and  gave  b.ittle 
to  Chuni:tn-rufhathaim,  beat  him,  and  delivered  Ifr.icl 
in  the  year  of  the  world  2599  ;  and  the  country  was 
at  reft  for  40  years.  A.tter  this  Otiiniel  died  ;  but  the 
f  iccife  year  of  his  death  is  not  known. 

OTHO  (M.  Salvias),  a  Roman  emperor,  horn 
A.  D.  32,  of  a  family  defcended  from  the  ancient 
kings  of  Etruria.  He  was  among  the  number  of 
Nero's  favourites,  and  accordingly  was  raifed  to  the 
higlieft  offices  of  the  ftate,  and  made  governor  of  Pau- 
nonia  by  the  intereftof  Seneca,  who  wilhed  to  remove 
him  from  Rome,  left  Nero's  love  lor  Popptea  (hotild 
prove  his  ruin.  Alter  Ner  j's  death  Otho  conciliated 
the  favour  of  Galba  the  new  emperor;  but  when  lie 
did  not  gain  his  point,  and  when  Galba  refufed  to 
adopt  him  as  his  fuccelTor,  he  refolved  to  make  himfelf 
abfolute,  without  any  regard  to  the  age  or  dignity  of 
his  friend.  The  great  debts  which  he  had  contraifled 
encouraged  his  avarice  ;  and  he  procured  the  affairina- 
tion  of  Galba,  and  made  himfelf  emperor.  He  was 
acknowledged  by  the  fenate  and  the  Roman  people  ; 
but  the  fudden  revolt  of  Vitellius  in  Germany  rendered 
his  fituation  very  precarious,  and  it  was  mutually  re- 
folved that  their  refpeflive  right  to  the  empire  fhould 
be  decided  by  arms.  Otho  obtained  three  viflories, 
but  in  a  general  engagement  near  Brixellum  his  forces 
were  defeated,  and  he  ftabbed  himfelf  when  all  hopes 
of  fuccefs  had  vanilhed.  This  happened  about  the 
37th  year  of  his  age,  after  a  reign  of  about  three 
months.  It  has  been  juftly  obferved,  that  the  laft 
moments  of  Otho's  life  were  thofe  of  a  philofopher. 
He  comforted  his  foldiers  who  lamented  his  fortune, 
and  he  expreffed  his  concern  for  their  fafety  when 
they  earneftly  folicited  to  pay  him  the  laft  friendly 
offices  before  he  ftabbed  himfelf;  and  he  obferved, 
that  it  was  better  that  one  man  fhould  die  than  that 
all  Ihould  be  involved  in  ruin  on  account  of  his  obfti- 
nacy.  His  nephew  was  much  affeifted,  and  feared 
exceedingly  the  anger  and  haughtinefs  of  the  conque- 
ror; but  Otho  comforted  him,  and  obferved,  that  Vi- 
tellius would  be  kind  and  alTeftionate  to  the  friends 
and  relations  of  Otho,  hnce  Otho  was  not  afhamed  to 
fay,  that  in  the  time  of  their  greateft  enmity  the  mo- 
ther of  Vitellius  had  received  every  friendly  treatment 
from  his  hands.  He  alfo  burnt  the  letters  which,  by 
falling  into  the  hands  of  Vitellius,  might  provoke  his 
refentment  againft  thofe  who  had  favoured  the  caufe 
©f  an  unfortimate  general.  Thefe  noble  and  humane 
fentiments  in  a  man  who  was  the  alfociate  of  Nero's 
ihameful  pleafures,  and  who  had  ftained  his  hand  in 
the  blood  of  his  mafter,  have  appeared  to  fome  won- 
derful, and  have  paffed  for  the  features  of  policy,  and 
not  of  a  naturally  virtuous  and  benevolent  heart.  His 
father  was  a  favourite  of  Claudius. 

Otho,  a  triiiune  of  the  people,  who,  in  Cicero's 
confulfliip,  mad^-  a  regulation  to  permit  the  Roman 
knights  at  public  fpedacles  to  have  the  14  firll  rows 


after  the  feats  of  the  fcnal')]  s.     This  was  oppofcd  \s  ilh 
virulence  by  fome,  but  Cicero  ably  defended  it,  &c. 

Or  HO  (Venius),  a  very  telcbraled  Dutch  painter. 
He  was  di-fccnded  ol  a  confiderable  family  in  Leydcn, 
and  was  born  in  1556.  He  was  careiully  educated  by 
his  parents  in  tlie  be'les  letlres,  and  at  the  fame  time 
learned  to  dcfign  of  Ifaac  Nicli'.las.  He  was  but  15 
wlien  the  civil  wars  obliged  him  to  leave  his  country. 
He  retired  to  Liege,  finilhed  his  lludies,  and  there 
pave  the  firft  proofs  of  tlie  excellence  of  his  mind. 
He  was  well  known  to  Cardinal  Groofbeck,  who  gave 
him  letters  of  recommendation  when  he  went  to  Rome, 
where  he  was  entertained  by  Cardinal  Maduccio. 
His  genius  was  fo  adive,  that  he  applied  himfelf  to 
phHofophy,  poetry,  mathematics,  and  painting,  all  at 
once.  He  became  a  great  proficient  in  dcfigi.ing  un- 
der Frederico  Zuchero.  He  acquired  an  excellence 
in  all  the  parts  of  painting,  efpecially  in  the  kiiow- 
ledge  of  the  claro-obfciuo  ;  by  which  means  he  came 
to  be  accounted  one  of  the  moft  ingenious  men  of  his 
age.  He  lived  at  Rome  feven  years,  duiing  which 
time  he  performed  feveral  rare  pieces ;  and  then  paf- 
fmg  into  Germany,  was  received  into  the  fervice  of 
the  emperor.  After  this  the  duke  of  Bavaria  and  the 
eleiftor  of  Cologne  employed  him  ;  but  all  the  advan- 
tages he  got  from  tlie  courts  of  foreign  princes  could 
not  detain  him  there.  He  had  a  defire  to  return  into 
the  Low  Countries,  of  which  Alexander  Farnefe, 
prince  of  Parma,  was  then  governor.  He  drew  the 
prince's  pifture,  armed  tap-a-pce,  which  confirmed  his 
reputation  in  the  Netherlands.  After  the  death  of 
that  prince,  Venius  returned  to  Antwerp,  where  he 
adorned  the  principal  churches  witli  his  paintings. 
The  archduke  Albert,  who  fucceeded  the  prince  of 
Parma  in  the  government  of  the  Low  Countries,  fent 
for  him  to  Bru/fels,  and  made  him  mafter  of  the  mint; 
a  place  which  occupied  much  of  his  time,  yet  he  found 
fome  time  for  the  exercife  of  his  profeftion.  He  drew 
the  archduke  and  die  infanta  Ifabella's  portraits  at 
large,  which  were  fent  to  James  I.  of  Great  Britain  ; 
and,  to  fhow  his  knowledge  of  polite  learning  likewife, 
he  pablifhed  feveral  treatifes,  which  he  embellifhed  with 
cuts  of  his  own  defigning.  Louis  IIL  made  him  very 
great  offers  to  tempt  him  into  his  fervice  ;  but  he  would 
never  leave  his  own  country,  fatisfying  himfelf  with 
the  charadter  and  employments  he  held  there.  He 
was  the  firft,  after  Polydore  Caravaggio,  who  reduced 
the  claro-obfcuro  to  a  principle  of  the  art  of  painting. 
Rubens  perfected  what  he  began,  and  the  whole 
Flemifh  fchool  learned  it  of  him.  Ver.ius  died  at 
BrufTels,  1634,  in  his  78th  year.  He  had  two  bro- 
thers, Gilb.ert,  who  was  a  graver,  and  Peter  a  painter. 
He  had  alfo  the  honour  of  breeding  up  the  famous 
Rubens  in  his  art. 

OTHONNA,  in  botany :  A  genus  cf  the  poly- 
gamia  neceffaria  order,  belonging  to  t'ne  fyngenefia 
clafs  of  plants ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking 
under  the  49th  order,  Comp'jfi'je.  The  receptacle  is 
naked  ;  there  is  almoft  no  p.ippus  ;  the  calyx  is  mono- 
phyllou?,  mnltifid  and  nearly  cylindiicl. 

O THRYADES,   one  of  the    300   Spartans  who 

fought  againft  300  Argives,  when  thofe  two  nations 

difputed    their  refpeflive    i-ight  to    Thyreata.     Two 

Argives,  Alcinor  and  Cronlu",  and  Othryadc!,iurvived 
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the  battle.     Tlie   Argives   went  home  to  carry  the  This  manor  was  given  by  Athelftan  to  the  fee  of  York, 

news  of  their  vi(flory  ;  but  Othryades,  who  had  been  whofe  archbiftiop  had  a  palace  here,  with  feveral  exlen- 

reckoned  among  the  number  of  the  flain  on  account  five  privileges.    Theie  is  a  free  grammar-fclioril  in  this 

of  his  wounds,  recovered  himfelf,  and  carried  fome  of  place,  founded  by  Mr  Cave,   161 1,  called /"r/Vc //i/i- 

tlie  fpoils  of  which  he  had  (liipped  the  Argives  into  ry''s  School.     In  1673,  '"^  iuffered  much  by  an  inu  ida- 

the  camp  of  his  countrymen  ;  and  after  he  had  raifed  a  tion  ;  which  carried  away  feveral  biidges,  mills,  &c. 

trophy,  and  had  written  with  his  own  blood  the  word  as  well  as  much  corn,  &c. 

vhi  on  his  Ihiel  J,  he  killed  himfelf,  unable  or  unwilling         OTODINI,  ancient  Britons,  feated,  as  fome  fuppofe, 

to  hirvive  the  death  of  his  c  unirymen.  to  the  north  eaft  of  the  Bigantes,  in  tlie  countries  now 

OTIS,  in  oroiihology,  a  genus  of  birds  belonging  called  Northunineiland,  Merfe,  and  the  Lnthians.  As 

to  the  order  ofgral;ae.     There  are  tour  fpecies,  pnn-  the  Otodini  are  not  mentioned  by  any  ot  the  Roman  h'f-Henry'i 

c  pa  ly  dillinguilhed    by    their  colour.     One  of   the  torians,   but  only  by  P.olemy,  it  is  uurertain  whether  Hid  Gr. 

fpecies,    the  torda,  or  buftard,  is  the  largeft  of  the  they  formed  a  dirtinft  independent  ft  ue,  or  were  united  ""'g"^'* 

Britilh  land-iovvl;  the  male  at  a  medium  weighing  with  the  Brigantes.     They  were,  hi.wever,  a  conli- "^ 

25  pounds;  there  are  inftances  of  fome  very  old  ones  derable  people,  and  polfdied  a  1  ng  faft  of  the  fea- 

wcighing   27:    Tiie    breadth   nine  feet;    the    length  coaft,    from  the    river  Tyne  to  the   F^rih  of  Forth, 

near  f  ur.      Beildes  the  fize  and  difference  of  colour.  Their  name  is  derived  by  Baxter  from  th-  old  Bri  ifh 

tlie  male  is  dillinguilhed  trom  the  female  by  a  tuft  of  wi  rds    Ot  0  d'meu,  which  fij;nify  "  a  high  and  rocky 

feathers  about  five  inche-  long  on  eacli   fide  of  the  Ihore ;"  defcrijitive  enough  of  their  country.      Tliey 

lower  ma.'.dible.     Itsliead  and  neck  are  alh  coloured  :  were  probably  reduced  by  Agricola  at  the  fame  time 

the  back  is  bprred  tranlvcifely  with  black  and  bright  with  their  more  powerful  neighbours  the   Brigantes; 

rull  col  ur  :  the  greater  quill  feathers  are  black  :  the  but  as  they  lived   without  the   wall  of  Severus,  they 

belly  white ;  the  tail  is  marked  with  broad  red  and  were,  like  the  rell  o  the  Mxatse,   engaged  in  frequent 

black  bars,  and  confills  of  twenty  feathers:  the  legs  rev  Its.     In  the  mnft  perf;a  ftate  of  the  R.  mm  go- 

dufliy.  vernment  in  this  ifland,  the   country   of  the  Otodini 

The  female  is  about  half  the  fize  of  the  mile:  the  made  a  part  of  the  Roman  province  called  Valeitia; 

crown  of  the  head  is  of  a  deep  orange,  traverfed  with  which  comprehended  all  that  1  irge  tra<51   between  the 

black  lines;  the  reft  of   the    head    is   brown.     'I'he  two  walls.     As  this  province  was  never  long  to;:;ether 

lower  part  of  the  fore  fide  of  the  neck  is  afti  coloured  :  in  the  pea  cable  poirelIi..n  of  the   Romans,  they  had 

in  (thei  refpedts  it  refembles  the  male,  only  the  colours  but  few  ftati^  ns  in  the  coun'ry  (f  the  Otodini,  except 

of  the  back  and  wings  are  far  more  dull.  thofe  on  the  line  of  the  wall  of  Severus. 

Thei'e  biids  inhabit  moft  of  the   open  countries  of        Various  authors  have    derived  the    name    of  this 

the  fouth  and  eaft  part   of  this  ifland,  from  Doifet-  pe'iple  in  various  ways,  and  it  is  very  differently  fpel- 

fliire,  as  far  as  the  Wolds  in  Yoikfhire.     They  are  led  ;  and  various  opinions  ftill  feem  to  be  entertained 

exceeding  fhy,  and  difficult  to  be  fhot ;  run  very  faft,  among  the  learned  refpe>fling  iheir  real  fituation  :  and 

and  when  on  the  wing  can  fly,  though  flowlv,  many  it  is  even  doubtful  whether  their  country  was  in  Eng- 

niiles  without  refting.     It  is  faid  that  they  take  flit^ht  land  or  in  Scotland.     The  celebrated  Drummcnd  of 

with    difficulty,    and  are  fometinies  run  down   with  Ha'.hornden  contend   f-r  the  la'ter. 
greyhounds.    They  keep  near  their  old  haunts,  feldom         OTRANTO,  or  Terra  d'Otranto,  a  province  of 

wandering  abo\e  zo  or  30  miles.     Their  f'od  is  corn  Italy  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples ;  br,u;.ded  on  the  north 

and  other  vegetables,  and  thofe  large  earth-worms  that  by  the  Terra  di  Baii  and  by  the  gulph  of  Venice,  on 

appear  in  great  quai  titles  on  the  downs  before  fun-  the  eafl  by  the  lame  gulph,  and   on  the  fouth   and 

rifing  in  the  fummer.    Thefe  are  replete  with  moifture,  weft  Ly  a  great  bay  which  is  between  that  and  the  Ba. 

anfwer  the  purpofe  of  liquids,  and  enable  them  to  live  filicata.     It  is  a  mountainous  country,  abounding  in 

long  without  drinking    on    thofe  ex'enfive    and  dry  figs,  olives,  and  wine.     It  is  often  vifited  by  locufts. 

tracts.     Befides  this,  nature  hath  given  the  males  an  aiid  by  Alperine  pirates,  who  carry  offal  the  people 

admirable  magazine  for  their  fecurity  againft  drou-jht,  they  can  catch  into  £1  ivtry.     But  to   keep  tliem  iff, 

being  a  pouch,   whofe  entrance  lies  immediately  under  there  area  great  many  f  irts  on  thecoafts. 
the  tongue,    and   which  is  cipaMe   of  holding  near         Otranto,    a  citv    of   I"a!y,    in   the    kingdom  of 

feven  quarts:   and  t  hi '^  they  probably  fill  with  water,  Naples,  and  capit.il  o!  the  province  of  the  fame  name, 

to  fupply  the  hen  when  fitting,  01  the  younc;  before  wiih  a  commodious  harhour,  an  archbilhop's  fee,  and 

they  can  fly.     Buftaids  lay  only  two  eags,  of  the  fize  a  ftrong  citadel  wlitre  the    archbilh"p    refides.     Mr 

of  thofe  of  a  gooie,  of  a  pale   olive  brown,  marked  Swinburne*  gives  thi-.  account  of  it  :   "  It  iv  (iays  he)  *  Travds 

with  fpots  of  a  dark  ci  lour  ;  they  make  no  neft,  only  fmall,  ftands  on  a  hill,  and  contains  only  30CO  inhabi  j."  'f'^  '"■" 

fcrape  a  hole  in  the  ground.      In  autumn  they  are  (in  tants.     Its  l.ttle  harbour  is  not  fo  bad   but  it  might ^^?  '  "' 

Wiltlhire)  generally  fund  in  large  tuinip-fields  near  induce  more  pc'^ple  to  fettle  here,  as  no  p<  rt  0.1  the 

the  D>.'wns,  and  in  flocks  of  jo  or  more.  coaft  lies  fo  convenient  for  t'.ifEc  with  Greece.     The 

OTLEY,  a  town  of  Eny-land,  in  the  Weft  Riding  Adriatic  gulph  is  here  but  60  mile;,  wide.      I  climbed, 

of  Yorkfliire,  under  a  clilf  called  CL-vin,  on  the  fouth  to  the  top  of  a  tower,  to  get  a  fight  of  the  Aciocerau- 
fide  of  the  river    Wlierfe.     The  adj  cent    parts  are    nian  mountains ;  but  a  vap  ur  haiging  over  the  fea, 

al^ng  the  h.  ri^on,  hid  them  from  my  view  :  in  a  clear 
mnining,  their  fnowy  tops  are  faid  to  be  very  vifibk. 
The  ca'heilral  of  O  r.mto  is  G.nhic,  and,  acci  rding  to 
the  Puglian  falh'on,  has  its  fuhterraneous  faniluary. 
The  columns  are  of  bsautiiul  marble  and  granite ; 

the 


reckoned  the  moft  del  ghtful  in  England.  Its  church 
has  lately  been  elegantly  fitted  up,  in  which  are  feve- 
ral good  old  monuments.  T  .e  adjacent  country  is 
much  improved,  and  from  tl x  Chevin  is  a  moft  beau- 
tiful view  of  an  cxtenfive  fcope  of  undefcribed  manfions. 


Orber^ 
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Otraiito     the  pavement,  a  rude  fpecies  of  mofaic,  commonly 
II         called  Saracenic :  As  it  is  to  be  met  with  in  all  ciiurthes 
Ottarj.     founded   by  the  Norman  kings  of  6icil/,  ihe  artiih 
^      "         who  laid  it  were  probably  Saracens,  or  at  leall  Greeks, 
their  Icholars.     Theie  mol'aics  are  composed  of  piecLS 
tf  porphery,  i'erpentine,  and  cubes  of  gii^  glafs, — Jif- 
poled  in   Itars,  ciicles,  or  cheqaers.       'i'he  comijart- 
ments  of  the  Ualls  are  bordered  with  thciii  ;  and   the 
fniall  twilied  columns,  which  Ibpport  the  pulpits  and 
can.  pies,  are  ornamented  with   a  fpiral  Ui  ipe  of  the 
fanie  work.     It  is  a  piiy  fo  much  durability,  compaC^- 
nefs,  .ind  beauty  of  materials,  iht^uld  have  been  laviihed 
on  luch  barbarous  defi^ns.     Otranto  was  a  Roman 
colony,  as  is  certified  by  an  inftription,  alniolt  the  on- 
ly monument  ot  antiquity  lett  theie  (a).     In  the  loih 
century  it  w.is  made  an  archbilhop's  lee.     In   1480, 
L.iurcnce   de  Meuicl,  to  deliver  himfelf  frum  the  at- 
tacks of  the  king  ot  Naples,  perluaded  Mahomet   II. 
to  i  ivade  ih;  re,.lm  ;  and  Otramo  was  the  untortun.ite 
place  where  the  I'ui  ks  landed.   It  was  i  veiled,  it^rm- 
ed,  awd  pi.lagcd.     Its  prelate  was  flain  at  the  door  of 
h  s  churi  h ;  8co  principal  citizens  dragged  out  of  the 
gates  and  butchered;  their  bodies  lelt  12  months  un- 
buiied,  till  the  duke  of  Calabria  letook  the  city,  and 
committed  tiiem  to  hallowed  earth.     About  100  years 
after  a  devout  perlon  affirmed,  that  th-fe  bones  had 
aj  peaied  to  him  in  a  dream:  and,  upon   the  lirength 
ot  1.1s  viiion,  they  became,  for  the  vulgar,  objetl--  of 
alniolt  equal  veneration  writh  the  relicks  ofthe  primitive 
martyrs." 

O  TRICOLI,  a  fmall  town  of  Italy,  in  the  scclefirff- 
tic  Hate,  and  in  the  duchy  vf  Spi  letr,  in  E.  Long.  13. 
15.  N.  Lot.  42.  25.  iituat-wd  on  a  riling  ground  on  the 
frcintiers  ol  the  patiim  ny  ot  St  Peter,  liom  this 
town  is  feen  a  fine  plain,  and  iome  of  the  windii.gs  of 
the  famous  river  Tiber.  The  ruina  tliit  are  Icattered 
here  and  theie  at  the  entrance  ofthe  plain,  deKending 
from  Otrico.i,  are  thought  te  be  the  remains  oi  the 
allege  it  Olriculum;  they  conlill  ot  fome  ihapelefs  frag- 
ments ot  columns,  cornices,  and  other  pieces  ot  marbie. 
In  the  middle  oi  the  gieal  Itreet  ol  Olricoli,  there  is 
a  marble  pedcltal,  up. .11  whch  you  lee  an  inlcnption, 
Ihowing  they  liad  erefted  a  ftatue  t^  Ju  la  Luclli, 
who  had  built  1  ublic  baths  at  Oiiici.li  at  her  own  ex- 
pence. 

OTTER,  in  eool  gy.     See  Mustela. 

Ctti-m  f  J\eft' .     See  Roses. 

O'I'TERLIjkN,  in  England,  in  the  county  of  N^r- 
thumbeiland,  iie  .r  Lllelu.  u.  It  was  the  held  ol  battle 
between  the  Lnglilh  a..d  Scots  in  1388,  v.  herein  Hen- 
ry Percy,  call.  d/AZ/^'ar,  was  taken  priloner,  andDi  ug- 
lafs  the  Scotch  gencial  was  killed.  On  this  battle  was 
founded  the  delightiul  <  Id  ballad  of  Chevy-ehale  ;  the 
village  being  fituateo  by  the  rivei  Rhead,  on  the  fouih 
tide  I  f  the  Cheviot  hills.  I'he  entre.  chnunts  are  Itill 
viable  ;  and  a  number  of  tumuli  leal  ered  over  the  ad- 
jacent ground  maik  to  luture  ages  the  llaughter  made 
there. 

OTTERY,  St  Marv's,  a  market  town  in  Devnn- 
fhire,  (uuated  159  nilcs  wtlt  01  London,  and  10  i:.iies 
ealt  of  Exeter.     Its  inaiket  is  on  Tuelday,  and  it  has 


two  fairs.     The  church  is  very  ancient,  and  fnmewhat    Otiray. 

reiiimbles  a  cathedral.    A  very  extciiiive  woollen  mauu- "" 

factory  was  lately  ellabliilied  here  by  Sir  Geo.  Yonge 
andSir  J  .hnDuntze,  bans.  It  has  no  corporation.  It 
derived  its  name,  as  tome  fuppoie,  from  the  river  Ot- 
ter, and  tnat  Irom  the  otters  formerly  ibund  in  it.  This 
town  was  given  by  k  ng  Edward  the  Conlelfor  to  the 
church  ot  St  Mary  at  Riuen  in  Normandy ;  but  was  af- 
terwards bou^iht  by  Graiidifon  bilhop  of  Exeter;  who 
made  of  it  a  quarter  college  in  10  Edward  III.  and 
therein  placed  fe^ular  priefts,  with  other  minilters  to 
whom  he  gave  the  wh;  le  manor,  parilh,  tythes,  fines, 
fpiritual  profit?.  Sec.  which  amounted  to  L.  304  :  2  :  10 
yearly. 

Oi'WAY  (Thomas),  an  eminent  tragic  poet,  was 
the  ion  of  Mr  H.iinphry  Otway,  reiitor  of  Wolbeding 
in  Sulfex;  and  was   born  at  Trottin  in  that  county 
on  th?  3d  ot  March  1651.     He  was  educated  at  Ox- 
tord  ;  wlien,  leaving  the  univerfity  without  a  de.;ree, 
he  retired  to  London,  where  he  commenced  player, 
but  with  mdiiFerent  fuccels.     However,  the   prightli- 
ncl     ot    his    converliition  gained  him  the  favour  of 
Charles  Eitz  Charles  earl  of  Plymouth,  who  procured 
him  a  cornet's  couimilfion  in  one  ol'the  new-raifed  re- 
giments  lent  into    Flanders;   but  he  retuined  from 
thence  in  very  necellit.ius  circumllances,  and  applied 
himfeli  again  to  writing  for  the  Itage.     In  comedy  he 
has  been  deemed  too  licentious;  which,  however,  was 
no  great  objection  to  his  pieces  in  the  profligate  days 
ot  Charles  II.     But,  in  tragedy,  few  Englilh  poets 
have  ever  equalled  him  ;  and  perhaps  n  ne  ever  ex- 
celled him  in  touching  the  pain.ns,  particularly  the 
tender  paffion.     There  is  generally  foniething  lamiliar 
and  domettic  ni  the  fable  ot  his  tragedies,  and  there  is 
amazing  energy  in  his  exprelTien. — The    heart  that 
doth  not  melt  at  the  diltrelfes  of  his  Orphan  muft  be 
hard  indeed  !   But  though  Otway  pofleifed  in  fo  emi- 
nent a  degree  the  rare  talent  of  wi  iting  to  the  heart, 
yet  he  was  not  very  tavcura'^ly   regarded  by  Ibnie  of 
his  cotemporary  poets,  nor  was  he  always  luccefsful  in 
hib  drama. ic  conipolitions.     After  experiencing  many 
r.verics  of  toitune  in  regard  to  his  circumllances,  but 
generally    changing    for    the  worle,   he  at  lalt  died 
wretchedly  in  a  public  houfe  on  Tower-hill;  whi  her, 
it  is  fupp.  led  he  had  retired,  in  order  to  avoid  the 
pielfure  ol  his  even  ors.     Some  have  laid,  that  down- 
right hunger  compelling  him  to  fall  too  eagerly  on  a 
piece  of  bread,  ol  which  he  had  be  n  for  Ctme  time  in 
want,  the  lirlt  mouthful  chi  aked  him,  and  iniiantly 
put  a  period  to  his  days.     Dr  Johnfon  gives  rhis  ac- 
count of  the  matter :  "  He  died  in  a  manner  which  I 
am  unwilling  to  mention.    Having  been  compelled  by 
his  necelhtie-  to  contract  debts,  and  hunted  as  is  fup- 
poie.1,   by  the  .erriers  ot  the  law,  he  retired  to  a  pub- 
lic houfe  on  To'.\erhill,  waere  he  died  of  want;  or, 
as  It  is  related  by  one  of  his  b:ographers,  by  fwallow- 
iiig,  atter  a  long  tall,  a  piece  ot  biead  which  charity 
hod  luppiied.     He  went  out,  as  is  r, ported,  almoti 
n.iked,  in  the  rage  oi  hunger,  and  finding  a  gentleman 
in  a  neij^hbouiing   coftee  houfe,  afke     him  lor  a  ihil- 

and  Ot- 
way 


''iJ- 


'I'he  gentleman  gave  him  a  guinea  ; 


(a)  *'  Num.  Hydr. — JEr^  Caput  bwb.  &  laureat.  rAPONTiNiiN.=:Tridens,  cum  duobus  delphinibus.' 
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Oval      wriy  going  away  bought  a  roll,  and  was  choakcd  with 

ll         the  firft  inoatliful.     All  this  I  hope,  is  not  true  ;  but 

Oudcnarde.  jj^^j.  indigence,  and  its  concomitants  forrow  and  def- 

pondency,  brought  him  to  the  grave,  has  never  been 

denied." 

Johnfon  fpeaks  of  him  in  nearly  thefe  terms  :  Ot- 
way  had  not  much  cultivated  verlincation,  nor  much 
repleiiilhed  his  mind  with  general  knowledge.  His 
principal  power  was  in  moving  the  paffions,  to  which 
Dyrden  in  his  latter  years  left  an  illuftrloui  tellimony. 
He  appears,  by  fon'.e  of  his  verfes,  to  have  been  a  zea- 
lous royaliii  ;  and  had  what  was  in  thofe  times  the 
common  reward  in  loyalty  ;  he  lived  and  died  ne- 
glecfled. — His  dramatic  writings  are  nine  in  number  ; 
the  moll  admired  of  which  are.  The  Orphan  and  Fe- 
nice  Preferved.  He  had  alfo  made  fome  tranflations, 
and  wrote  feveral  mifcellaneous  poems.  His  whole 
works  are  printed  in  two  pocket  volumes.  He  wrote 
four  a<5ls  of  a  play  which  are  loft. 

OVAI^,  an  oblong  curvilinear  figure,  otherwife 
called  ell pfis.  (See  Ellipsis).  However,  the  pro- 
per oval,  or  egg-lhape  differs  confiderably  from  that 
of  the  ellipfis,  being  an  irregular  figure,  narrower  at 
one  end  than  at  another;  whereas  the  ellipfis,  or  ma- 
thematical oval,  is  equally  broad  at  each  end  :  though 
it  muft  be  owned,  thefe  two  are  commonly  confounded 
together  ;  even  geometricians  calling  the  oval  a  falfe 
elTipJu. 

OVARY,  in  anatomy,  that  part  of  a  female  animal 
wherein  the  ova  or  eggs  are  formed  or  lodged.  See 
Anatomy,  n°  108.  p.  740. 

OVARIUM,  in  botany,  a  name  by  which  botanifts 
who  arc  fond  of  afflmilating  the  animal  and  vegetable 
kingdoms  have  diftinguilhed  the  germen  or  feed-bud, 
as  containing  the'rudiments  of  the  future  feed. 

OVATION,  in  the  Roman  antiquity,  a  lefler  tri- 
umph, allowed  to  commanders  for  viflories  won  with- 
out the  effufion  of  blood  ;  or  for  defeating  a  mean  and 
inconfiderable  enemy.  The  fhow  gener.illy  began  at 
the  Albanian  mountain,  whence  the  general  with  his 
retinue  made  his  entry  into  the  city  on  foot,  with 
many  flutes  or  pipes  founding  in  concert  as  he  parted 
along,  and  wearing  a  garland  of  myrtle  as  a  token  of 
peace.  The  term  ovatinn,  according  to  Servius,  is 
derived  from  ovis,  a  "  fteep  ;"  becaufe  on  this  occafion 
the  conqueror  facrificed  a  iheep,  as  a  triumph  he  fa- 
c.'iticed  a  bull.  The  fenate,  knights,  and  principal 
plebeians,  affifted  at  the  procelTion  ;  which  concluded 
at  the  Capitol,  where  rams  were  facrificed  to  Jupiter. 
The  firft  ovation  was  granted  to  Publius  Pofthumius 
the  conful  for  his  viflory  over  the  Sabines  in  the  253d 
yeir  of  Rome. 

OUDENARDE,  a  rich  and  ftrong  town  of  the 
Auftrian  Netherlands,  in  the  province  of  Flanders,  in 
E.  Long.  3.  30.  N  Lat.  ^o.  54.  fifteen  miles  fouth  of 
Glient,  and  eighteen  from  Tournay.  It  is  a  large 
■well  fortified  town,  having  a  very  confiderable  fort  in 
the  middle  of  it,  fituated  on  the  river  Scheldt,  which 
divides  it  into  two  parts.  It  is  almoft  encompaffed  by 
meadows,  only  there  is  a  hill  which  commands  it  on 
the  fouth  fide.  The  buildings  are  pretty  good,  and 
the  ftreets  wide  and  handfome.  The  market-place  is 
adorned  with  a  beautiful  town-houfe,  and  a  fine  large 
fountain.  There  arc  feveral  good  churches  and  mo- 
nalleries  well  worthy  of  the  notice  of  travellers.     Tlie 


town  has  a  very  flouriiliing  trade  in  fine  linen  and  ta-  Oudr;, 
paftry,  and  is  the  capital  of  a  caftellany  which  contains  Q""'-'"' 
33  villages.  The  French  laid  fiege  to  it  in  l/cS, 
which  brought  on  an  obftiuate  engagement,  wherein 
tliej  were  defeated  by  the  ailies  under  the  command 
of  the  duke  ot  Marlborough.  It  was  befieged  by  the 
French  again  in  1744,  and  taken  in  a  few  days;  but 
they  reft^  red  it  at  the  la(t  general  peace. 

OUDRI  (Jean  Baptifte),  a  painter,  was  born  at 
Paris,  and  died  tf.ere  May  i.  1755,  aged  about  74. 
He  acquired  the  principles  of  his  .irt  under  the  cele- 
brated Largillicies  ;  and  from  this  mafter  he  had  ihofe 
Aire  principles  of  colouring  wh'cli  he  communicated 
at  a  meeting  of  the  academy  of  painting,  of  which  he 
was  a  member,  and  one  of  the  profcifors.  Oudri's 
fuperior  talent  for  painting  anim..'.ls  is  well  known  :  his 
compofitions  of  this  kind  are  full  of  truth,  and  are 
admirably  handled.  The  Fables  of  la  Fontaine  have 
been  engraved  in  4  vols,  folio  from  his  etcliings  ;  but 
thofe  who  finilhed  them  poffeffed  not  equal  abilities. 
He  paiited  feveral  hunting-pieces  {or  the  king,  which 
adorn  fome  of  the  royal  caltles,  among  others  that  of 
La  Mcute.  Oudri  was  fo  well  acquainted  with  the 
magic  of  his  art,  that  he  frequently  pleafed  himfelf 
with  painting  white  objefts  on  white  grounds  ;  and 
thefe  pidures  have  a  good  efFei5>.  He  would  likewife 
have  Succeeded  in  hiftury-painting,  as  v/e  may  eafily 
infer  from  feveral  pieces  which  do  him  hononr.  He 
fuperintended  the  manufaftory  of  Beauvais,  where 
pieces  of  tapeftry  were  produced  equally  brilliant  with 
the  pictures  which  had  fcrved  for  their  model.  The 
king  gave  him  a  penfion,  and  apartments  in  the 
Louvre. 

OVERALL  (John),  a  celebrated  Englilh  bilTiop, 
was  born  in  1559;  and,  after  a  proper  foundation  in 
grammar  learning,  was  fent  to  St  John's  college,  Cam- 
bridge, and  was  elefted  a  fcholar  of  that  fociety  :  but 
afterwards  removing  to  Trinity,  was  chofen  fellow  of 
that  college.  In  1596  he  was  made  regius  profeffor 
of  divinity,  when  he  took  the  degree  of  D.  D.  and 
about  the  fame  time  was  eleded  mafter  of  Catherine- 
hall.  In  1601  he  was  raifed  to  the  deanry  of  St 
Paul's  London,  by  the  recommendation  of  his  patron 
Sir  Fulk  Greville,  and  Queen  Elizabeth  ;  and  in  the 
beginning  of  King  James  reign,  he  was  chofen  pro- 
locutor of  the  lower  houfe  of  convocation.  In  1612 
he  was  appointed  one  of  the  firft  governors  of  the 
Charter-houfe  hofpital,  then  juft  founded  by  Thomas 
Sutton,  Efq.  In  April  i6i4he  was  made  bifhop  of 
Lichfield  and  Coventry;  and  in  J1618  he  was  tranf- 
lated  to  NiTwich,  where  he  died  in  May  1619,  aged, 
as  it  is  reported,  60  years.  He  was  buried  in  that 
cathedral,  wliere  he  hay  unnoticed  and  lorgrttcn  till 
fome  time  after  the  reftoration  cf  Charles  II.  when 
Cofin,  bifliop  of  Durham,  who  had  been  hi-s  fecretary, 
erefted  a  monument  in  1669,  with  a  Latin  inicrip- 
tion,  in  which  he  is  faid  to  be,  "  Vir  undequaque  doc- 
tinimus,  ct  omni  encomio  major." 

Wood  obfervc;,  that  he  had  the  charaifter  cf  being 
the  beft  fcholaft'c  divine  in  England;  and  Cofin,  who 
perhaps  may  be  thought  to  rival  him  in  that  fort  of 
learning,  calls  himfelf  his  fcholar,  and  abfoluCely  fays 
that  he  derived  all  his  knowledge  from  him.  He 
is  alfo  celebrated  by  Smith  for  his  diftinguifhed  wif- 
dom,  erudition,  and  piety.     In  the  controverfy  which 
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Ovrall,  in  his  time  divided  the  rtfoimed  churches  about  pre- 
lOverbury.  di--(bnatiiin  and  grace,  he  held  a  middle  opinion,  in- 
'~~^'  dining  perhaps  to  A)  me.'iianifm.  He  feems  indeed  to 
have  paved  die  way  tor  the  reception  of  that  doitritie 
in  England,  where  it  was  generally  embraced  a  lew 
years  afterwards,  chiefly  by  the  authoiity  and  influ- 
ence of  Archbilh  ip  Laud.  Overall  cuUivated  a  parti- 
cular frieiidflnp  with  Gerard  Volfiusand  Gr.<tius;  and 
was  nnich  grieved  to  fee  the  love  of  peace,  and  the 
pr'  jeCts  <if  ihis  iall  great  man  to  obtain  it,  fo  ill  repaid. 
He  lab  lurcd  heartily  himfelf  to  fettle  the  diligences 
in  H  Hand,  upon  what  ii,  known  by  the  name  of  the 
^inquur  icular  conirovcrfy ;  as  appears  in  pait  by  his 
letLcis  to  the  two  learned  correfpondents  jull  mention- 
ed, fome  <it  which  are  printed  in  tlie  Ep'ijio  a  prajlan- 
tium  'DirO'  ••»i,  &c. 

The  biihi  p  is  known  in  Engl  ind  chiefly  by  his 
Cowv  c.ii.on  huok,  of  whicn  JBilh  ip  Burnet  gives  the 
fi.ilowi.ig  account :  "  Thib  book  was  wrote  on  the 
fubjeift  oi  government,  the  divine  inlli iution  of  which 
was  very  puiitively  alFei  ted.  It  was  read  in  convoca- 
tion, and  palled  by  tliat  body,  in  order  to  the  publilli- 
ing  of  it  ;  in  oppofition  to  the  piinciples  laid  down  in 
the  f..mous  boot;  of  Paifons  the  Jefuit,  publilhed  un- 
der the  name  of  Duleman.  But  King  James  did  not 
like  a  convocation  entering  into  Inch  a  tlieory  ot  po- 
litics; fo  he  uifcouraged  the  printing  of  it,  eipecnlly 
fince,  in  order  to  juliily  the  owning  ot  the  United 
Provinces,  wh  >  had  la;clj  thrown  i  IF  the  Spanilh 
yoke,  to  be  a  lawful  guveinment,  it  was  laid  down, 
that  when  a  cl  ange  ot  government  was  brought  to  a 
thorough  fei'.lcment,  it  was  tiitn  to  be  owned  and  f  ib- 
mitted  to  as  a  work  of  the  providence  of  God.  H^re 
it  flept,  till  Archljithop  Saucrolt,  who  had  got  the 
book  into  hij  own  hands,  aid  not  oblerving  the  lalt- 
mentioned  pallage  in  it,  refolved  to  publilh  it  in  tlie 
beginning  oi  King  William's  regn,  as  an  auihenuc 
declaration  the  chuich  of  England  had  made  in  tlie 
point  of  non-retlitance.  Acv-Oidmgly  it  was  publilh- 
ed in  4iO,  as  well  -.a  hcenled,  by  him,  a  veiy  tewdajs 
before  he  wa^  under  lufpenfion  for  not  taking  the 
oaths." 

OVEREURY  (Sir  Thomas),  alearned  and  wor'hy 
E  gnln  gentie.i.an,  was  born  m  1581  ;  and  lUidied  at 
Qto^en's  cell  t,e,  OxK-rd,  alter  which  he  removed  to 
the  Middlc-tcnij>ie,  London.  He  afterwards-  travelled 
for  fome  time,  and  returned  a  m  11  accomplilhed  per- 
lop  ;  wl,eii  le  coi.tiaiflcd  an  intimate  acquaintance 
with  Sh  Robert  Carr,  knight  of  the  bath,  who'  be- 
ing loon  alter  taken  into  his  majefty's  favour,  had  JVIr 
Overbury  knighted  at  Greenwich.  Sir  Tin  mas  per- 
ceiving the  lannliarny  whiLh  fubfilted  between  his 
patr  n  Carr,  now  made  vifcount  Rochefter,  and  the 
lady  Fr  inces,  the  wi  e  of  Robert  enrl  of  ElFex,  was  fo 
rnuch  .iil'i  lealcd  at  it,  that  he  endeavouied  to  diifuade 
hiinlrom  keeping  her  company,  and  from  proceeding 
in  ihe  bafc  delign  he  had  formed  of  having  her  tint 
divorced  trom  her  hutban  ',  and  then  marrying  her. 
The  vilLount,  relenting  thib  hoiicll  advice,  told  what 
he  had  laid  t.i  the  lady,  who  was  as  rcm.irka.de  lor 
her  wickednels  as.  fi;r  her  beauty  ;  on  wiiich  they  im- 
niedi.itely  refolved  on  his.  deilruifluin.  Ab;  ut  this 
time,  the  king  wanting  to  fend  an  am  >all"adur  abroad, 
til  ■  vifioount  recommended  Sir  Thi  mas  Oerbury. 
His  majclly  approving  the  choice,  the  vilcount  im- 
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parted  the  king's  intentions  to  Sir  Thomas ;  but,  Ovcr'oury 
under  a  treacherous  tliow  of  friendlhip,  dilTuaded  him 
from  accepting  of  that  employment,  as  it  might 
ilindcr  him  from  a  better  way  of  advancement ;  pro-  _ 
mifiiig  that  he  would  prevent  his  majc-fty  lr<)m  being 
dilpleaied  at  his  refufal.  The  vifcount  then  went  to 
tlie  king,  and  artfully  incenfing  his  maj.-lly  againft  Sir 
Thomas  for  refniing  to  (.bey  his  commands,  that  gen- 
tleman was  committed  to  the  Tower  for  his  contempt, 
on  the  21II  of  A,.ril  1613,  where  he  continued  till  he 
was  dilpatched  by  poifon  on  the  15th  of  S-pt.mber 
following,  and  his  body  was  interred  in  the  Tower- 
chapel  the  fame  day.  About  two  years  alter,  the 
whole  contrivance  of  his  death  was  dilcovered.  On 
this  leveral  perfons  were  condemned  and  executed  ; 
but  though  Carr,  earl  of  Somerfet,  and  the  lady 
Frames  his  countefs,  were  condemned  to  death  for 
contriving  the  murder,  and  hiring  the  perfons  who 
were  concerned  ia  it,  the  king  only  banilhed  them 
from  court,  and  afterwards  pardoned  them.  Sir  Tho- 
mas Overbury  wrote  feveral  poems,  &c.  and  an  account 
of  his  travels. 

His  charafter  is  reprefented  by  an  hiflorian  of  thrfe 
times;  who,  after  relating  ihe  occalion  and  circum- 
flances  (f  his  death,  proceeds  in  the  folio .ving  terms  : 
"  In  this  manner  fi.ll  Sir  Thomas  Overbury,  worthy 
of  a  longer  life  and  a  better  fate  ;  and,  if  I  may  com- 
pare private  men  with  princes,  like  Germanicus  Cx- 
far,  both  by  poifon  procured  by  the  malice  of  a  wo- 
man, both  ab  ut  the  33d  year  of  their  age,  and  both 
celebrated  tor  their  Ikill  and  judgment  in  p  etry,  their 
learning,  and  their  wifdom.  Overbury  was  a  gentle- 
man of  an  ancient  family,  but  had  f  me  blemilhes 
charged  upon  his  character,  either  through  a  too  great 

ambition,  or  the  infolence  of  a  haughty  temper. 

After  the  return  from  his  travels,  the  vifcount  Ro- 
cheiler  embraced  him  with  fo  entire  a  friendlhip,  that, 
ext;rciling  by  his  niajelly'b  fpecia'  favour  the  office  of 
fecretary  provillonally,  he  not  only  communi  ated  to 
Sir  Thomas  the  fecie;s,  but  many  times  gave  him  :he 
packets  and  letters  unopened,  before  th;y  had  been 
perufed  by  the  king  himlelf;  which,  as  it  prevailed 
too  much  upon  lis  early  year,,  i"u  as  to  m^ke  him,  in 
the  1  pinion  of  f  ;me,  thought  high  and  ambiti  ms  ; 
yet  he  was  fo  tar  from  vi  .lating  his  truft  and  confi- 
dence, that  he  remains  now  one  example  among  others 
who  have  fuffered  in  their  pet  Ions  or  their  forcunes  for 
a  fi  eed.  m  ot  advice,  which  none  but  iincere  friends 
will  give,  and  whi-  h  many  are  fuch  ill  friends  to  theni- 
felves  as  not  to  receive." 

OVEN,  a  kind  of  domellic  furnace,  ufed  for  baking 
bread,  pie^  tarts,  &c.  of  a  circular  lb  uoture,  with  a 
very  low  ro  -f,  well  lined,  both  on  the  t.'p,  bottom, 
arid  fides.,  with  Itone ;  it  ha<  a  fmall  entrance  in  the 
front,  W'hich  is  exaftly  ticted  by  a  kind  ot  dooi',  wh  ch 
being  clappe  :  to  t"e  mouth  of  the  oven  confines  the 
heat,  while  bread,  pics,  .r  pudding?  are  baking.  Over 
this,  pallry-coo^s.  Sec.  have  anothe"-  oven  built  much, 
in  the  fame  uiai.ner,  whicn  is  ulld  for  Inch  things  as 
require  a  lefs  degree  ot  heit.  Ovens  are  heated  by 
burning  diy  wood,  faggots,  &c.  in  them,  t-11  all  the 
parts  are  eoually  h.it. 

OVER  MAULING,  the  afl  of  opening  and  extending 
the  leveral  pans  of  a  tackle,  or  other  alfem  .lage  of 
ropes,  commuiiicacing  with  blocks  or  dead  eyes.     It  is 
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ufed  to  remove  thofe  blocks  to  a  fufficient  diftance  from 
each  other,  that  they  may  be  again  placed  hi  a  Hate  of 
adiion,  fo  as  to  pioduce  the  effedl  required. 

OrF.R-HauIiitj;,  is  alfo  vulgarly  expreffed  of  an  exa- 
mination or  inlpccftlon  into  the  condition  ot  a  perfon  or 
thing. 

OyER-Rake,  among  feamen:  When  a  ftiip  riding  at 
anchor  fo  oveibeats  herfelf  into  an  high  fea,  that  (he  is 
waflied  by  the  waves  breaking  in  upon  her,  they  fay 
the  waves  over-rake  her. 

Oi'ER-Reach,  in  Farriery.     See  there,  J  xl.  2. 

OVERSMAN,  in  Scots  law,  a  perfon  appointed  by 
arbiters,  or  by  the  parties  fubmitters,  to  determine  the 
matter  fubmitted,  in  cafe  the  parties  difagree  in  their 
opinion. 

OVERT,  the  fame  with  Open  :  Thus  an  overt  aft 
fiirnifies  an  ■a.&.  which,  in  law,  mull  be  clearly  proved  ; 
and  fuch  is  to  be  alleged  in  every  indiiflment  for  high 
treafon. 

OVERTURE,  or  Ouverture,  opening  01  pre- 
luding :  a  term  ufed  for  the  folemnities  at  the  begin- 
ning of  a  public  aft  or  ceremony  ;  an  opera,  tragedy, 
comedy,  concert  of  mufic,  &c. — The  overture  of  the 
theatre  or  fcene,  is  a  piece  of  mufic  ufually  ending 
with  a  fugee :  the  overture  of  a  jubilee  is  a  general 
proce'Jion,  &c. 

OVE  R  YSSEL,  fo  i;amed  from  its  fituation  beyond 
the  river  Ylfel,  one  of  the  Seven  United  Prf>vinces; 
bounded  on  the  eaft  by  the  billiopric  of  Munfter,  on 
the  north  by  Frieflind  and  the  territory  oi  Gronin- 
gen,  on  the  weft  by  the  river  Yffel,  and  on  the  fouth 
by  the  county  of  Zutphen  and  the  biflinpric  of  Mun- 
fter. It  is  divided  into  three  diftimfl  parts  ;  which  are 
the  territories  of  Drenfe,  Twente,  and  Salland.  There 
are  many  moralfes  in  this  province,  and  but  few  inha- 
bitants, in  comparifon  of  the  reft.  Its  greateft  riches 
confift  in  turfs ;  which  are  dug  up  here,  and  fent  to 
the  neighbouring  provinces,  particularly  Holland.  It 
extends  near  60  miles  in  length  from  north  to  fouth, 
and  40  in  breadth  from  eaft  to  weft.  The  who'e 
country  is  low  and  marfliy  ;  but  it  produces  a  tolerable 
quantity  of  corn.  It  was  formerly  a  dependence  of 
the  bifhnpric  of  Utrecht,  before  Henry  of  Bavaria, 
biftiop  of  that  fee,  transferred  the  fovereignty  of  it  to 
the  emperor  Charles  V. 

OVIEDA,  in  botany :  A  genus  of  the  angiofper- 
mia  order,  belonging;  to  the  d\dynamiaclafs  of  plants ; 
and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  4orh  or- 
der, Pcrfonatx.  The  calyx  is  quinquefid  :  the  tube  cf 
the  corolla  almoft  cylindrical  above,  and  very  long ; 
the  berry  globofe  and  difpermous. 

OVIEDO,  a  town  of  Spain,  and  capital  of /Vftu- 
rias  d'Oviedo,  with  a  bifh-rp's  fee,  and  an  univerfity ; 
feated  at  the  confluence  of  the  rivers  Ove  and  Deva, 
■whichform  the  Afta,  30  miles  north- weft  of  Leon,  and 
208  north- weft  ot  Madrid.     W.  Long.  5.  47.  N.  Lat. 

43-  23- 

OUGHTRED  (William),  an  eminent  mathemati- 
cian, was  born  at  Eton  in  1573,  and  educated  in  the 
fchool  there,  whence  he  was  e'efled  to  Kiiig's-college 
in  Cambrid  ,  e,  of  which  he  afterwards  became  fellow. 
Being  admitted  to  hrly  orders,  he  left  the  univerfity 
about  the  year  1 603,  and  was  prelented  to  the  reftory 
of  Aldbury,  near  Guildford  in  Surry  ;  and  about  the 
year  1628  was  appointed  by  the  earl  of  Arundel  to 
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inftrufl  his  fon  in  the  mathematics.     He  kept  a  corre-  Onghtred, 

fpondence  by  letters  with  fome  of  the  molt  eminent     Ovid. 

fcholars  of  his  time,  upon  mathematic^il  fubjefts ;  and 

the  moft  celebrated  mathematicians  of  that  age  owed 

mcft  of  their  ikiU  to  iiim,  whofe  hcnfe  was  full  of 

your.g  gentlemen  that  came  from  all  parts  to  receive 

his  inftru<flion.     It  is  faid,  that,  upon  hearing  the  news 

ot  the  vote  at  Weftminftcr  lor  the  reftoration  of  King 

Charles  II.  he  expired  in  a  fudden  tranfport  of  joy, 

aged    88.      He   wrote,    l    Clavis  Malhema.iia ;    which 

was  afterwards  publilhed  ia  Engliih.    2.  A  defcripiion 

of  the  double  horizontal  dial.     3.   Opufcula  Matheina- 

tica  ;  and  feveral  other  work!>.    Hsleit  alfo  behind  him 

a  great  number  of  papers  upon  mathematical  fubjecls, 

which  are  now  in  the  mufeum  of  William  Jones,  Efq; 

F.  R.S. 

David  Lloyd,  in  his  Memoirs,  has  given  the  follow- 
ing fliort  chara<fter  of  him  ;  "  That  he  was  as  facetious 
in  Greek  and  Latin,  as  folid  in  arithmetic,  geometry, 
and  the  fphere  of  all  meafures,  mulic,  &c.  exaifl  in  his 
ftyle  as  in  his  judgment;  handling  his  tube  and  other 
inftruments  at  So  as  fteadily  as  others  did  at  30  ;  ow- 
ing this,  as  he  faid,  to  temperance  and  archery  ;  prin- 
cipling  his  people  with  plain  and  folid  truths,  as  he 
did  the  world  with  great  and  ufeful  arts ;  advancing 
new  inventions  in  all  things  hut  religion,  which,  in  its 
old  order  and  decency,  he  maintained  fecure  in  his 
privacy,  prudence,  meeknefs,  limplicity,  refolution,  pa- 
tience, and  contentment," — He  had  one  fon,  whom 
he  put  an  apprentice  to  a  watchmaker,  and  wrote  a 
book  of  inftruftions  in  that  art  for  his  ufe. 

OVID,  or  Pidlius  Orinws  Nafo,  a  celebrated  La- 
tin poet  of  the  Auguftan  age,  was  a  Roman  knight 
born  at  Sulmo,  in  the  43d  year  before  the  Chriftiaa 
era.  He  ftudied  rhetoric  under  Aurelius  Fufcus,  and 
for  fome  time  frequented  the  bar.  His  progrefs  in 
the  ftudy  of  eloquence  was  great,  but  the  father's  ex- 
peiftations  were  fruftrated  ;  his  fon  was  born  a  poet, 
and  nothing  could  deter  him  from  purfuinghis  natural 
inclination  to  write  poetry,  though  he  was  often  re- 
minded that  Homer  lived  and  died  in  the  greateft  po- 
verty. Every  thing  he  wrote  was  expreffed  in  poeti- 
cal numbers,  as  he  hinifelf  fays,  Et  quod  tcnlalam 
fcr'tbtre  verfus  erat.  A  lively  geni'is  and  a  fertile  ima- 
gination foon  gained  him  admirers :  the  learned  be- 
came his  friends ;  Virgil,  Propertius,  Tibullus,  and 
Horace,  honoured  him  with  their  correfpondence, 
and  Auguftus  patronized  him  with  the  moft  unbound- 
ed liberality.  Theie  favours,  however,  were  but  mo- 
mentary ;  for  after  having  obtaired  the  efteem  of  Au- 
guftus, he  incurred  his  difpleafure,  and  was  banilhed 
to  Tomos,  a  city  oa  the  Pontus  Euxinus,  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Danube,  when  he  was  50  years  of  age. 
The  true  caufe  of  this  fudden  exile  is  unknown.  Some 
attribute  it  to  a  Ihameful  amour  with  Livia  the  wife  of 
Auguftus,  while  others  fuppofe  that  it  arofe  from  the 
knowledge  whicli  Ovid  had  of  the  unpardonable  inceft 
of  the  emperor  with  his  daughter  Julia.  Thefe  reafons 
are  indeed  merely  conjeilural ;  the  caufe  was  of  a  very 
private  and  very  fecret  nature,  of  which  Ovid  himfelf 
is  afraid  to  fpeuk.  It  was,  however,  l(imethlng  im- 
proper in  tlie  tamily  and  court  of  Auguftus,  as  thefe 
lines  feem  to  indicate  : 

Cur  al'iqitld  vidi  ?   Cur  nox'ia  lum'wa  pet  ? 
Cur  iniprttdetiil  cognila  euli.a  tmhi  ejl  ? 

hjclus 
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OviJ.  Itrchis  AB^on  'oulifine  vejle D'uuiam, 

'     *  Pradafiii!  canibus  not!  mi/i:ij  ilk  Juts, 

Again, 

lufcia  quod  crimen  •v'ulertml  lum'uin pl:nor, 
Pccca:umqiic  ocuhs  ejl  htilitije  meiim. 

And  in  anotlier  place, 

Perdidcnint  ciu'i  me  duo  cr'imina,  carmen  ly  error, 
yilter'ws  futli  culpa filenda  vnhi  ejl. 

In  his  banifliment,  Ovid  betrayed  his  pufillanimity 
in  a  great  degree  ;  and  however  afFefted  and  diltreffed 
his  fituation  was,  yet  the  fla  teiy  and  impatience  which 
he  (liGwed  in  his  writings  are  a  difgrace  to  his  pen,  and 
lay  him  more  open  to  ridicnle  than  to  pity.  Though 
he  proftitutSJ  his  pen  and  his  time  to  adulation,  yet 
the  emperor  proved  deaf  to  all  intreaties,  and  reiui'ed 
to  liften  to  his  mod  ardent  iViends  at  Rome  who  willi- 
cdfor  his  return.  Ovid,  who  really  wifhcd  for  a  Brutus 
to  deliver  Rome  of  her  tyrannical  Augullus,  ftill  con- 
tinued his  fl.Utery  even  to  meannefs ;  and  when  the  em- 
peror  died,  he  was  fo  mercenary  as  to  confecrate  a  fmall 
temple  to  the  departed  tyrant  on  the  ihore  of  the 
Euxine,  where  he  regularly  offered  frankincenfe  every 
morning.  Tiberius  proved  as  regardlefs  as  his  pre- 
deceffbr  to  the  intreaties  which  were  made  for  the 
poet,  and  he  died  in  the  feventh  or  eighth  year  of  his 
bantihment,  in  the  57th  year  of  his  age.  He  was  bu- 
ried at  Tomes.  In  the  year  1508  of  the  Chriftian  era, 
the  following  epitaph  was  difcovered  at  Stain,  in  the 
modern  kingdom  of  Auftria. 

Ji'tcjittis  eji  -vat^s  qitejii  D'lvi  Citfar'is  ira 
Augujli  pafria  cedere  jujfu  humo. 

Sape  niifir  tiolmt  patri'is  occumhcre  lerris, 
Sedfnijlra!  Hum  illi faia  dedere  lociivi. 
This,  however,  is  an  impofition  to  render  celebrated 
an  obfcure  corner  of  the  world,  which  never  contain- 
ed the  bones  of  Ovid.  The  greateft;  part  of  his  poems 
are  remainining.  His  Alelamorphofes,  in  15  books,  are 
extremely  curious,  on  account  of  the  great  variety  of 
mythological  i'afts  and  traditions  which  they  relate,  but 
they  can  have  no  claim  to  epic  honours.  In  compo- 
fnig  this  the  poet  was  more  indebted  to  the  then  exift- 
ing  traditions,  and  to  the  theogony  of  the  ajicient«, 
than  the  powers  of  his  own  imagination.  His  Fajli 
■were  divided  into  1 2  books,  like  the  conftellations  in 
the  zodiac,  but  of  thefe  fix  are  loft  ;  and  the  learned 
world  have  reafon  to  lament  the  lofs  of  a  poem  which 
muft  have  thrown  fo  much  light  upon  the  religious 
rites  and  ceremonies,  feftivals  and  facrifices,  of  the  an- 
cient Romans,  as  we  mayjudge  from  the  fix  that  have 
furvived  the  ravages  of  time  and  barbarity.  His  Trif- 
tta,  which  are  divided  into  five  books,  contain  much 
elegance  and  foftnefs  of  cxpreffion  ;  as  alfo  his  Elegies 
on  different  fubjedls.  The  Hsro'ides  are  nervous,  Ipi- 
rited,  and  diffufe ;  the  poetry  is  excellent,  the  lan- 
guage varied,  but  the  expreffions  are  often  too  wan- 
ton and  indelicate,  a  fault  which  is  very  common  with 
him.  His  three  books  Amorum,  and  the  fame  num- 
ber de  Arte  Amandi,  with  tlie  other rtV  Remedio  Atnoris, 
.are  written  with  peculiar  elegance,  and  contain  many 
flowery  defcriptions  ;  but  the  doflrine  which  they  hold 
forth  is  dangerous,  and  they  are  to  be  read  witli  cau- 
tion, as  they  feem  to  be  calculated  to  corrupt  the 
heart,  and  to  fap  tlie  very  foundations  of  virtue  and 
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morality.  His  lot:,  whicli  is  written  la  Imitation  of 
a  pncm  of  Callimarhus  of  the  fame  name,  is  a  faty- 
rical  performance,  licfidcs  thefe,  there  are  extant  fome  ^ 
fragnunts  of  other  poem-:,  and  among  ihcfe  part  of 
a  tragedy  called  Medea.  The  talents  ofOvid  as  a  dra- 
matic wiiter  have  been  difputed,  ami  fome  have  re- 
marked  that  he  who  is  fo  often  void  of  fcntiment  was 
not  born  to  ihine  as  a  tragedian.  He  has  attempted, 
perhaps,  too  many  forts  ot  poetry  at  once.  On  what- 
ever he  has  wiitten,  he  has  totally  exhaufted  the  fub- 
jeifl.  He  everywhere  paints  natuie  with  a  mafteily 
hand,  and  adds  ftrength  even  to  vulgar  expreffions.  It 
has  been  judicioufly  obferved,  that  his  poetry  after  his 
banilliment  fiom  Rome  was  dcllitute  cf  that  fpiritand 
vivacity  which  we  admire  in  tliofe  wh'ch  v/ere  written 
before.  His  Fajri  are  perhaps  the  bell  written  of  all 
his  poems  ;  and  after  them  we  may  fairly  rank  his 
love  veifes,  his  Herold.s,  and  after  all  his  Metamor- 
Jihofcs,  which  were  not  totally  i\nifiied  v/hen  Auguftus 
banifhed  him.  His  Epif.lis  from  Fortius  are  tlie  lan- 
guage of  a  weak  and  fordid  flatterer.  However  critics 
may  have  caufe  to  cenfure  the  indelicacy  and  the  inac- 
curacies of  Ovid,  it  is  to  be  acknowledged  that  his 
poetry  contains  great  fweetnefs  and  elegance,  and,  like 
that  of  Tibullus,  charms  the  ear  and  captivates  the 
mind. — Another  perl'on  of  the  name  of  Ovid  accom- 
panied his  friend  Ca;fonius,  when  banifhed  from  Rome 
by  Nero. 

OVIEDO  (John  Gonfalvez  de),  born  at  Madrid 
about  the  year  1478,  was  educated  among  the  pages 
of  Ferdinand  king  of  Arragon  and  Ifabella  queen  of 
Caftile  ;  and  happened  to  be  at  Barcelona  in  1493, 
when  Chriflopher  Columbus  returned  from  his  firft 
voyage  totheifland  Haiti,  which  he  called  Hifpaniola, 
and  which  now  goes  by  tlie  name  of  St  Domingo.  He 
formed  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  Columbus  and 
his  companions,  and  was  at  pains  to  inform  himfelf  of 
every  thing  relating  to  the  new  difcoveries.  He  ren- 
dered fuch  efFenlial  ferrice  to  Spain  during  the  war  of 
Naples,  that  Ferdinand  determined  to  fend  him  to  the 
ifland  of  Haiti,  as  intendant  and  infpefior  general  ot 
tlie  trade  of  the  New  World.  The  ravages  wliich  the 
venereal  difeafe  had  made  during  that  war,  induced 
him  to  inquire  into  what  were  the  moft  efficacious  re- 
medies for  this  malady,  which  was  fuppol'ed  to  have 
come  from  the  Weft  Indies.  His  inquiries  were  ex- 
tended to  every  tiding  which  regards  tlie  natural  hiftorv 
of  thefe  regions;  and,  on  his  return  to  Spain,  he 
publifhed  Swnmario  de  ia  Hijlor'ia  general  y  natural  de 
Idi  Indias  Oc.  identales,  which  he  dedicated  to  Charles  V. 
He  afterwards  made  fome  additions  to  this  work, 
whicli  he  publiflied  under  the  title  of  La  Hiftoria  ge- 
neral y  natural  de  las  Indias  Occtdentales ;  Salamanca, 
1535,  folio.  It  was  tranflated  into  Italian,  and  af- 
terwards into  French  ;  Paris,  1556,  folio.  In  this 
work,  Oviedo  fays  tliat  tlie  French  pox  is  endcmical 
in  the  ifland  of  Haiti,  and  that  it  has  pafled  from 
thence  into  Europe.  He  greatly  extols  the  ufe  of  the 
wood  of  guiacum  for  the  cure  of  this  difeafe  ;  but 
whetlier  the  difeafe  is  now  become  more  obftinate,  or 
the  remedy  does  not  poffefs  that  efficacy  which  is 
afcribed  to  it,  it  is  at  preftnt  in  little  eftimation. 

OV I  LI  A,  or  Septa,  in  ancient    Rome,  a  place  in 

the  Campus  Martins,  at  firft  railed  in  like  a  fheep-pen, 

whence  its  name.     Afterwards  it  was  mounted  with 
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0»!f orous,  rnnrblc,  and  bcautificJ  with  walks  nnd  c;:i11crics,  as  ;ilfo 
Ovit.  ^vith  ;i  trlbuiKil,  or  feat  of  jullice.  Within  tills  pre- 
"  "^  cinifl  or  iiiclofiKc,  the  people  were  called  to  give  their 
fiifiVages  for  the  elcftion  of  mugillraies.  The  afceiit 
into  tlie  ovilia  was  not  by  Hairs,  but  by  pontes,  or  nar- 
row boards,  laid  there  for  the  occafion  ;  on  which  ac- 
count de  ponte  i/ijici,  figniticd  "  to  be  deprived  of  the 
privilege  of  voting;"  and  perfons  thus  dealt  with  were 
called  ilijio::tani. 

OVIPAROUS,  a  term  applied  to  fuch  animals  as 
bring  fortli  their  young  from  eggs ;  as  birds,  lnl'e<fts,  &c. 
OVIS,  the  Shehp,  in  zoology  a  genus  of  the  mam- 
rnalla  clafs,  and  of  the  order  of  Pccora  ;  the  cliarac- 
ters  of  which  are  ihefe;  The  horns  are  concave,  turn- 
ed  backwards,  and  full  of  wrinkles  ;  there  are  eight 
fore  teeth  in  the  under.jiw,  and  no  dog-teeth.  The 
wool  of  thefe  animals  is  only  a  congeries  of  very  long 
and  ilcnder  hairs,  oddly  twifted  and  contorted,  and 
varicufly  interwoven  with  one  another.  This,  as  tar 
as  it  is  yet  kiiown,  is  a  clothing  peculiar  to  the  flieep 
kind,  no  other  animal  having  been  feen  to  polFcfs  it. 
It  is  not,  however,  the  clothing  of  all  the  fpecies  of 
Iheep,  fome  that  are  found  in  dillunt  natisns  having 
ihoit  ha'r  like  that  of  Uie  goat. 

LinuEUs  enumerates  three  fpecies,  which  are  perhaps 
only  varieties,  viz.  i.  The  ovis  aria,  or  ram  iheep,  the 
horns  of  which  are  fhaped  like  a  halt  moon,  and  com- 
prelTed.  2.  The  wis  Guimcvi/is,  or  Guinea  fheep, 
which  has  pendulous  ears,  lax  hairy  dewlaps,  and  a 
prominence  on  the  hind  part  of  the  head.  The  wool 
is  fhort  like  that  of  the  gout.  It  is,  as  its  name  imports, 
a  native  of  Guinea.  And  3.  The  ovis  Jlrepficeros,  or 
Cretan  flieep,  which  has  llraight  cariated  horns,  twiited 
in  a  fpiral  manner,  and  is  a  native  of  Mount  Ida. 
According  to  Mr  Penniuit,  the  lall  two  are  to  be 
reckoned  only  varieties. 

The  Iheep,  unqneftionably  a  mild  and  gentle  crea- 
ture, is  alfo  reprefcnted  by  BulTon,  as  the  moll  ftupid, 
defencelefs,  and  timid  of  all  quadrupeds;  infomuch 
that,  without  the  affiftance  of  man,  it  could  never,  he 
thinks,  h.ave  fubfiued  or  continued  its  fpecies  in  a  wild 
ftate. 
Euff.  Nat.  "  The  female  is  abfolutely  devoid  of  every  art  and 
Hid.  vol.  of  every  mean  of  dotence.  The  arms  of  the  nm  are 
fi'-P-  4<'3-  feeble  and  aukward.  His  courage  is  only  a  kind  of 
petulence,  which  is  ufelefs  to  himielf,  incommodious 
to  his  neighbours,  and  is  totally  deifroyed  by  caftra- 
tion.  The  wedder  is  flill  more  timid  than  the  ram. 
It  is  fear  alone  that  makes  (Keep  fo  frequently  affemble 
in  troops :  upon  the  fmalleft  unufual  noife,  they  run 
clofe  together;  and  thefe  alarms  are  always  accompa- 
nied viith  the  greatefl  llupidity.  They  know  not  how 
to  fly  from  danger,  and  leem  not  even  to  be  confcious 
of  the  hazard  and  imi  nvenience  of  their  fituation. 
Whereevcr  they  are,  there  they  remain  obttinately  fix- 
ed ;  and  neither  rain  nor  fnow  can  make  them  quit 
their  Ihition.  To  force  them  to  move  or  to  change 
their  rout,  ih.ey  mufl  be  provided  with  a  chiaf,  who 
is  taught  to  begin  the  march  :  the  motions  of  this 
chief  are  followed,  ftep  by  ftep,  by  the  reft  of  the 
flock.  But  the  chief  himfelf  would  alfo  continue  im- 
moveable, ii  he  were  not  pufhed  off  by  the  fliepherd, 
er  by  his  dog,  an  animal  which  perpetually  watches 
OTcr  their  fafety,  which  defends,  diic>5fs,  feparates,  af- 


fembles,  and  in  a  word,  communicateJ  to  ihem  every       Ov'i. 
niovement  nece^i"ary  to  their  prefcrvation.  ~       v— -' 

"  Of  all  quadruped'.,  therefore,  flieep  are  the  mod 
ftupid,  and  derive  the  fnialleft  refourccs  from  ii.flinifj. 
The  goat,  who  fo  greatly  refembles  the  flieep  in  other 
refpects,  is  endowed  with  much  more  fagacity.  He 
knows  how  to  condufl  himfelf  on  every  emergency; 
he  avoids  danger  wi.h  dexterity,  and  is  eafily  recrn- 
ciled  to  new  objeiSs.  But  the  flieep  knows  neither 
how  to  fly  nor  to  attack:  however  imminent  her  dan- 
ger, (lie  comes  not  to  man  for  affilbmce  fo  willingiy 
as  the  goat;  and,  to  complete  the  piifture  of  timidity 
and  want  of  fentimcnt,  flie  allows  her  lamb  to  be  car- 
ried off,  without  attempting  to  defend  it,  or  fliowing 
any  marks  of  refentment.  Her  grief  is  not  even  ex- 
prelfed  by  any  cry  different  from  that  of  ordinary 
bleating." 

The  annotatrr  upon  this  article  in  the  Edin- 
burgh tfanilation  of  BufFon,  denies  the  above  to  be  the 
natural  character  of  the  animal.  "  All  tame  ani-  il,;,l.p.464. 
mals  (he  obferves)  lofe  a  portion  of  that  figacity,  nju&. 
dexterity,  and  courage  which  they  are  obliged  to  em- 
ploy againft  their  enemies  in  a  wild  tlate ;  becaufc 
they  have  been  long  accuftomed  to  rely  upon  the  pro- 
tection of  man.  Sheep,  when  enflaved  by  men,  tremble 
at  the  voice  of  the  fhcpherd  or  his  dog.  But,  en  thofe 
extenfive  m.ountains  where  diey  are  allowed  to  range 
without  conlroul,  and  v.'heie  they  feldom  depend  on 
ih^  aid  of  tlie  fliepherd,  ther  affumc  a  very  different 
mode  of  behaviour.  In  this  fituation,  a  ram  or  a 
wedder  boldly  attacks  a  fmglc  dog  and  often  comes 
off  viftoriou  .  But  when  the  danger  is  of  a  more 
alarming  nature,  like  n.'.m,  they  ttuft  not  to  the 
prowefs  of  individuaL,  but  have  recourfe  to  the  col- 
leifted  il'ength  of  th;  whole  flock.  On  inch  occafions, 
they  draw  up  into  one  compact  body  ;  they  place  the 
young  Ii  A  the  females  in  the  centre  ;  and  the  flirongell 
m.ales  take  the  forLmoit  ranks,  kecjiing  clofe  by  each 
others  lldes.  Thus  an  aimed  iior.t  is  pref.-nted  on  all 
quarters,  which  cannot  be  at:a.ked  without  the  greateft 
Jiazard  of  deftruflion.  In  thii  manner,  they  wait,  with 
firmncfs  and  intrepidity  the  approach  of  the  en:ray. 
Nor  does  their  cour.age  fail  them  in  the  moment  of  at- 
tack. For,  if  the  at,-greffoi  advances  with.in  a  few- 
yards  of  the  line,  the  ram  darts  upon  him  with  fuch 
impetuofity,  as  la)'s  him  dead  at  their  feet,  unlets  he 
fives  himfelf  by  flight.  Againft  the  attacks  of  (mgle 
dogs,  or  foxes,  they  are,  when  in  this  fituation,  per- 
fectly feciire.  Befides,  a  ram,  regardlefs  of  danger, 
often  engages  a  bull,  and  never  fails  to  conquer  him ; 
for  the  bull,  by  lowering  his  head,  without  b;ing  fen- 
fible  of  his  defencelefs  condition,  receives  between  his 
horns  the  llroke  of  the  ram,  which  uitially  brings  him 
to  the  ground. 

"  In  the  felei5licin  of  food  few  animals  difcover 
greater  fagacity  than  the  flieep;  nor  does  any  domeftic 
animal  fliow  more  dexterity  and  cunning  in  its  attempts 
to  elude  the  vigilance  of  tiie  Ihepherd,  and  to  Ileal  fuch 
delicacies  as  are  agreeable  to  its  palate.  When  perfeiftly 
tamed,  and  rendered  domeftic,  the  fportive  gambols 
and  troubleibme  tricks  of  the  animal,  are  too  well 
known  to  require  any  defcription." 

As  to  the  accufations  contained  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  charadler  above  quoted,  every  perfon,  it  is  obfer- 
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Ovij.  ve4  who  has  attended  to  thofg  auim;'ls,  at  le:i(l  in  this 
*"  "-^  '  country,  nuift  know  ihat  they  are  not  altogether  jiift. 
ll>i<l  p  j{66  "  Individuals,  in  a  ftatc  of  i'ubjciSion,  fecni  toh.iveno 
iiDtei.  idea  of  ixiiRin;^  the  altucks  of  an  enemy.      But   they 

foon  learn  tliat  their  protedtion  lies  in  the  flicphcrd  or 
his  dog:  (or,  when  it  becomes  necclfary,  in  Britain, 
to  watch  tlic  folds,  in  order  to  prevent  alfauks  from 
foxes  or  dogs,  upon  tlie  firft  alarm  the  wiiole  Hock 
run  with  violence  to  the  place  where  the  watchmen  are 
ftationed  ;  fo  that,  when  they  clrance  to  flcep,  they 
are  often  hurt  by  the  iheep  trainpling  upon  them.  On 
oilier  occafions,  they  never  choofe  to  make  a  v  ery  clofe 
approach  either  to  men  or  dogs ;  but  the  fenfe  of  im- 
mediate danger  makes  them  forget  their  ufual  timidity, 
and  their  i'agacity  teaches  them  where  their  fafety  lies. 
AVhen  the  female  is  robbed  ot  her  lamb,  fhe  bleats  in 
a  manner  that  llrongly  marks  the  anguifh  llie  feels.  In 
the  eagernefs  of  lier  fearch,  her  eye-balls  feem  to 
ftart  from  their  fockets  ;  and  her  irregular  and  di- 
itracled  motions,  joined  to  the  violence  and  conllancy 
of  her  bleatings,  are  evident  indications  of  the  moll 

„  • ,        r    pungent  grief."' 

f3)ul.  p. 40;       (.  '■phj.fe  animals   (continues    the  count  in  the  fame 
''  captious  llyle  as  before),  fo  fimple  and  dull  in  their 

intclleil,  are  likewie  very  feeble  in  their  conftitution. 
They  cannot  continue  long  in  motion.  Travelling 
weakens  and  extenuates  them.  When  they  run,  they 
panr,  and  foon  loofe  their  breath.  The  ardour  of  the 
iwn  is  equally  incommodious  to  them  as  moillure,  ffoft, 
and  fnow.  Tliey  are  fubje.51  to  many  difeafes,  molt 
(.if  which  are  contagious.  A  redundancy  of  fat  often 
tills  them,  and  always  renders  the  ewes  barien.  They 
bring  forth  with  difficulty;  frequently  mifcarry,  and 
require  more  care  than  any  other  domellic  animal." 

!bid,p.  468  To  wh'ch  the  annotator  anfwers,  "  This  is  unqueftion- 

Botes.  n]^\y  another  exaggeration.      The  iheep,  when  nearly 

in  a  wild  ftate,  is  a  robuft,  aflive  animal,  and  capable 
of  enduring  much  fatigue  without  injury.  But,  when 
immerfcd  in  luxury  and  pampered  in  rich  paftures, 
like  creatures  of  a  higher  nature,  the  llieep  becomes 
overloaded  with  fat,  and  contrails  difeafes  which  are 
not  natural  to  him  :  befides,  no  tamed  animal  requires 
or  receives  lefs  affiftance  in  bringing  forth  its  young, 
for  in  thofe  parts  of  Britain  where  the  befl  Iheep  are 
bred,  they  are  never  houfed,  nor,  during  the  lamb- 
ing feafon,  have  any  thing  adminiftered  to  them  but 
tlieir  ordinary  pallure.  Wheir  in  health,  iheep  have 
no  occafion  for  water ;  in  our  northern  climates,  it  is 
even  injurious  to  them." 

On  the  whole,  many  of  BufFon's  obfervations  and 
aflertions  on  this  article  appear  to  be  hafty,  and,  we 
prefume,  very  ill  foimded.  Refpeifting  Iheep,  the  learn- 
ed Count  feems  to  have  been  ftrangely  mifniformcd, 
or  grofsly  prejudiced.  We  elleem  him  as  a  great  and 
an  ingenious  man,  but  we  do  not  think  that  the  ce- 
lebrity of  a  name  can  add  ftrength  to  weakneis,  or 
make  that  be  taken  for  granted  on  a  bare  alfertion 
which  wants  proof,  or  which  is  contrary  to  expe- 
rience, the  boafted  guide  of  modern  philofophers. 
The  oljeffions  and  accufalions  of  tliis  great  naturalift 


are  well  obviated  by  his  learned  tranflator.  The  great  Cvlj 
error  of  Buffon  ftems  to  lie  in  his  confidjring  liieep  ~~^'— 
in  a  domellic  (late,  and  as  they  exiil  among  U:.,  willi- 
out  any  reterence  to  them  in  a  (late  of  nature,  and  with- 
out iiippolnig  or  allowing  their  cxiflence  in  iuch  a 
(fate  (a  J.  Tlrat  he  was  v/rong  in  this  ref])cel,  a  very 
little  relleifliou  would  convince  us;  and  indeed  hii 
trandator  has  iliewn  it  in  a  very  ample  manner,  by  re- 
curring to  fails,  which  is  the  only  legitimate  v.-ay  ol' 
rcafoning  upon  this,  or  any  fubjecl  of  this  nature. 
To  fet  this  matter  in  a  IHU  llrouger  point  cf  vie\', 
however,  we  ihall  give  the  following  account  of  the 
tiiberian  argali,  or  wild  iheep,  as  it  appeared  in  tlie 
1 6th  volume  of  a  periodical  work  entitled  ihc  Be:\ 
being  exLraifled  by  a  correfpondent  from  the  works  of 
the  celebrated  naturalill  Dr.  Pallas,  who  has  paid  par- 
ticular attention  to  this  part  of  his  profedion. 

Tin's  accurate  obfcrver  "  found  the  ovis  fira, 
or  wild  iheep,  in  all  its  native  vigour,  boldncfs, 
and  aflivity,  inhabiting  the  vaft  chain  of  mour. tains 
which  run  through  the  centre  of  Afia  to  the  cailern 
fea,  and  the  branches  which  it  fends  off  to  great 
Tartary,  China,  and  the  Indies.  This  wild  animal, 
which  our  learned  natuialiil  declares  to  be  the  miifi- 
mon  of  Pliny,  and  the  ophk/i  of  the  Greeks,  is  called 
argati  by  the  Siberians,  which  means  wild  fheep ;  and 
by  the  Rullians  kameimoi  bcirar.n,  or  iheep  of  the 
rocks,  from  its  ordinary  place  of  abode.  It  delights 
in  the  bare  rocks  of  the  Afiatic  chain  juft  men- 
tioned, where  it  is  conllantly  found  bailcing  in  tlie 
lun  ;  but  it  avoids  the  woods  of  the  mountains,  and 
every  other  object  that  would  intercept  the  direft  rays 
of  the  glorious  luminary.  Its  food  is  the  Alpine- 
plants  and  Ihriibs  its  finds  amongft  the  rocks.  The 
argali  prefers  a  temperate  climate,  although  he  doe? 
not  difdain  that  of  Afiatic  Siberia,  as  he  there  finds 
his  favourite  bare  rocks,  funfliine,  and  Alpine  plants ; 
nay,  he  is  even  found  in  the  cold  eallern  extremity  of 
Siberia  and  Kamtfchatka,  which  plainly  proves  that 
nature  has  given  a  moll  extcnfive  range  to  the  flieep 
in  a  wild  (late,  equal  even  to  what  ihe  has  given  to 
man,  the  lord  of  the  creation  ;  a  fafl  that  ought  to 
make  us  flow  in  believing  the  aifertions  not  uncom- 
mon, which  tend  to  prove  the  fheep  a  local  animal  ; 
or  at  leaft  that  it  mull  be  confined  to  certain  latitudes, 
to  polfcfs  it  in  all  its  value. 

"  The  argali  loves  iblitude,  or  pofflhly  perfeifl  li- 
berty, and  therefore  flees  the  haunts  of  all-fubduing 
man  ;  hence  it  gradually  abandons  a  country  in  pro- 
portion as  it  becomes  peopled,  if  no  luifurmountable 
obflacle  obftiufts  its  flight ;  infomuch  that  Dr  Pallas 
thinks  that  nothing  but  the  furrounding  fea  can  ac- 
count for  the  wild  Iheep  being  found  in  an  inhabited 
ifland,  as  is  fometimes  the  caie.  The  ewe  of  the  ar- 
gali brings  forth  before  the  melting  of  the  fnow.  Pier 
lamb  refembles  much  a  young  kid ;  except  that  it 
has  a  large  flat  protuberance  in  place  of  horns,  and 
that  it  is  covered  with  a  woolly  hiir,  frizzled,  and 
of  a  dark  grey.  There  is  no  animal  fo  fhy  as  the  ar- 
gali, which  it  is  almofl  impoihble  to  overtake  on  fuch 
4  B  2  ground 


(a)  In  his  account  of  Iheep  this  is  literally  true,  though,  for  the  purpofe  of  fupporting  a  favourite  hypo- 
thefis,  he  does  mention  the  argali,  or,  as  he  calls  it,  tnoiiflon  ;  and  alferts  that  it  is  the  parent  of  all  the  domeft^ic 
varieties:  but  this,  in  our  opinion,  only  makes  his  obfervations  iu  this  place  more  unaccountable  at  Icafl,  il" 
Bot  inconiiftent.     See  below  note  (c). 
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Ovis,  irrounJ  as  it  keeps  to.  Wli'jn  piirfiieJ,  it  docs  not 
""**  Vun  Ih-aiglu  forward,  but  tloubles  ami  turns  like  a  hare, 
at  the  fame  time  that  it  fcrambles  up  and  over  the 
rocks  with  wonderful  agility.  In  the  fime  propor- 
tion that  the  adult  argali  is  wild  and  untanieabie,  the 
lamb  is  ealily  t.iincd  when  taken  young,  and  ted  firft 
rn  milk,  and  afterwards  on  fodder,  like  the  domeftic 
Jlieep,  as  has  been  found  on  numerous  experiments 
made  in  the  Ru(han  fettlemcnts  in  thefe  parts. 

"  This  animal  formerly  frequented  the  regions  about 
the  upper  Irtilli,  and  feme  other  parts  of  Siberia, 
•where  it  is  no  longer  feen  fince  colonies  have  been 
fettled  in  thofe  countric?.  It  is  common  in  the  Mon- 
galian,  Songarian,  and  Tartarian  mountains,  where 
it  enjoys  its  favourite  folitude  or  liberty.  The  argali 
is  found  likewife  on  the  banks  of  the  Lena,  up  as 
high  as  60  degrees  of  norih  latitude,  .ind  it  propa- 
gates its  fpecies  even  in  Kamfthatka,  as  noticed  be- 
fore. The  argali  is  alfo  found  in  the  mountains  of 
Perfia,  and  is  faid  to  obtain  in  the  Kurd  iilands  in  great 
lize  and  beauty.  It  purges  itfelf  in  the  fpring,  (like  all 
the  domeftic  varieties  <:^t  the  fneep  when  left  at  liberty 
to  follow  their  inllinft)  with  acrid  plant?  of  tlu  ane- 
monoide  kind,  till  milder  plants  f])rlng  up,  and  ihnibs 
begin  to  Iprout,  which  with  Alpice  plants  conltitute 
its  ufual  food.  It  likewife  frequents  the  fait  marlhes 
which  abound  every  where  in  S  beria ;  and  even  licks 
the  fait  efllorefccnce  that  rifes  on  the  ground,  a  re- 
gimen that  fattens  them  up  very  quickly,  and  fully 
reftores  the  health,  vigour,  and  flelh,  they  had  loft;  du- 
ring winter,  and  during  the  purging  courfe,  which,  to- 
gether witlt  the  reftorative,  is  by  the  Alm-ghty  fo 
ivonderfuHy  diiftated  to  the  Ihecp  fpcvies,  whedier  in  a 
wild  or  tame  ftate,  if  left  to  roam  at  large  where  the 
necellary  plants  are  to  be  found."  Here,  th.n,  we 
have  a  variety  of  the  fheep  fpecies,  which  by  fome  in- 
deed, and  by  Dr.  Pallas  among  others,  is  thought  to 
be  the  parent  of  all  our  domellic  varieties,  and  which 
lives  and  propagates  without  any  aid  from  man,  and 
which  on  all  occafions  carefully  Ihuns  him.  That  it  is 
the  parent  flieep  we  are  not  convinced  ;  that  being  an 
opinion  which  requires  proof,  and  better  proof  than  we 
prefume  the  abettors  of  it  are  .able  to  produce. 
•  Having  given  .1  figure  of  thij  animal  (fee  Plate 
CCCLXXI),  we  (hall  add  the  following  defcription  of 
it,  taken  likewife  from  the  Bee.  The  argali  is  about  the 
lieight  of  a  fmall  hart,  but  its  make  is  much  more  ro- 
buil  and  nervous.  Its  foim  is  lei's  elegant  than  that  of 
the  deer,  and  its  neck  and  legs  ihorter.  The  male 
is  larger  than  the  female,  and  every  way  ftouter.  Its 
-head  lefembles  that  of  a  ram,  with  long  ftraggling 
hairs  about  the  mouth  ;  but  no  beard.  Its  ears  are 
rather  fmaller  than  thofe  of  a  ram.  The  horns  are 
cxaiflly  reprefented  in  the  plate  :  th:y  weigh  in  an 
adult  fometimes  16  pounds.  The  tail  is  very  fhort. 
The  fummer  coat  confifls  of  fhort  hair,  fleek,  and  re- 
fembling  that  of  a  deer.     The  winter-coat  confifts  of 


wool  like  down,  mixed  with  hair  every  v.'here  an  inch 
and  an  half  long  at  leaft,  concealing  at  its  roots  a  ' 
fine  woolly  down,  generally  of  a  white  colour.  Tlie 
colour  of  its  coat  was  in  general  of  a  dark  greyifii 
brown,  with  white  tips  to  the  longer  hairs,  and  con- 
fifted  of  hair  mixed  v.ith  wool,  of  a  dirk  iron  grey. 
Byaccour.ts  lately  received  from  the  Tfhutiki,  the  ar- 
gali is  found  of  a  white  colour  on  the  continent  of 
America,  oppofite  to  dieir  country.  It  is  likewife  of 
a  whililh  colour  at  Kamtfchatka. 

But  independent  of  its  manners  or  its  mental  qua- 
lities, this  animal  is  of  tlie  moll  extenfive  utility  to 
man.  We  are  clothed  by  its  fleece.  The  flcih  is  a  de- 
licate and  v.holcibme  food.  The  fkin,  drelfed,  forms 
ditferent  parts  of  our  apparel :  and  isufed  for  covers  of 
books.  The  entrails  properly  prep  ired  and  twifted, 
ferve  for  firings  for  vaiious  mullcal  inftrument;.  The 
bones  calcined  (like  other  bones  in  general),  form  ma- 
teri.ds  for  tefts  for  the  refiner.  The  milk  is  thicker 
than  that  of  cows,  and  confequently  yields  a  greater 
quantity  of  butter  and  cheefe  :  and  in  fome  places  is  fb 
rich  tliat  it  will  not  produce  the  cheefe  without  a  mix- 
ture of  water  to  make  it  part  from  the  whey.  The 
dung  is  a  remarkably  rich  manure  ;  infomuch  that  the 
folding  of  fheep  is  become  too  ufeful  a  branch  of  huf- 
bandry  for  the  farmer  to  negleft.  Nature,  in  fhort, 
has  given  this  animal  nothing  that  does  not  redoimd 
to  our  benefit. 

The  ram  is  capable  of  generation  at  the  age  of  18 
months  ;  and  the  ev»'e  can  be  impregnated  when  a  year 
old.  One  ram  is  fufficient,  according  to  BnfFon,  for 
25  or  30  ewes ;  they  have  often  been  known  indeed 
to  beget  100  lambs  in  a  fingle  fcafon.  He  ought 
to  be  large  and  well  proprrtioned  ;  his  head  fhould 
be  thick  and  ftrong,  his  front  v.ide,  his  eyes  black, 
his  ncfe  fl.it,  his  neck  tl,ick,  his  body  long  and 
tall,  his  tefticles  mad;.-,  and  his  tail  long  (b).  White 
is  the  heft  colour  for  a  ram.  The  ewes  whofe  wool 
is  moft  plentiful,  bulfiy,  long,  fof't,  and  white,  are 
moft  proper  for  breeders,  efpecially  when  at  the  fame 
time  they  are  of  a  large  fiie,  ha^-e  a  thick  neck,  and 
move  nimbly. 

In  this  climate  evrcs  fed  in  good  pailures  admit  the 
ram  in  July  or  Augull ;  but  September  or  October  arc 
the  months  when  the  ireatefl  part  of  the  ewes,  if  left 
to  nature,  take  the  ram.  They  go  with,  young  about 
five  months,  and  generally  bring  forth  but  one  at  a 
time,  though  frequently  two;  in  warm  climates,  they 
may  bring  forth  twice  in  a  year;  But  in  Britain, 
France,  and  moft  parts  of  Europe  only  once.  They 
give  milk  plentifully  for  feven  or  eight  months.  They 
live  from  10  to  ij  years:  they  are  capable  of  bringing 
forth  as  long  as  they  live,  when  properly  managed  ; 
but  are  generally  old  and  ufelefs  at  the  age  of  feven 
or  eight  years.  The  ram,  thongh  he  lives  12  or  14. 
years,  becomes  unfit  for  propagating  when  eight  years 
old. 

\Vhcn 
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(b)  BufTon  fays  "  he  fhould  be  garnifhed  with  horns;  for  hornlefs  animals,  of  which  there  are  fome  in 
our  climates,  are  lefs  vigorous  and  lefs  proper  for  propagating."  On  this  the  annctator  obferves,  that  "  there 
are  many  breeds  of  fheep  in  which  both  males  and  female  want  horns  ;  yet  they  are  ai  vigorous  as  any 
of  the  fptcies.  The  largeft  and  '^.nefl  llieep  in  England  have  no  horns.  In  fome  counties,  the  inhabitants 
are  peifcftly  unacquainted  with  horned  fheep;  in  other  places,  a  flieep  without  horns  is  as  great  a  rarity 
as  one  wuU  four  or  fix  herns." 
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Ovis.  When  the  male  lambs  are  mt  intended  to  be  kept  '<  In  tlie  flicep,  the  talk  of  tlic  fldli,  the  finenef!,  of 
"  for  propagation,  but  fittened  for  food,  they  ought  to  the  wool,  the  quantity  of  fuct,  and  even  the  fr/e 
be  caftratod  at  tlie  age  of  rive  or  fix  months.  This  of  tlie  body,  vary  grea'ly  in  dilFcrcnt  countries.  In 
operation  is  performed  two  ways :  in  the  one,  an  inci-  France,  the  province  of  Bcrri  abounds  moft  in  Iheep. 
fion  is  made,  and  the  tefticks  taken  out;  in  the  other,  Thofe  about  Bcauvais,  and  in  fume  other  parts  of 
a-  ligature  is  tied  tight  round  the  fcrotum,  above  the  Normandy,  arc  fatter  and  more  char-^td  with  fuct. 
tefticles,  which  foon  deftrnv!  t!ie  vedels  whicli  nourilh  They  aro  very  good  in  Burgundy  ;  bu^t  the  belt  are 
them.  After  callration  they  are  called  v.vMers.  fed  upon  the  fandy  downs  ot  our  maritime  provinces. 
The  ram,  ewe,  and  weddcr,  when  one  year  old,  The  Italian,  Spanilh,  and  even  the  Er.ghdi  wools,  arc 
lofe  the  two  fore-teeth  of  the  undcr-jaw ;  fix  months  finer  than  the  I'Voncli  wcol.  In  Poitou,  Provence 
afterward;,  they  lofe  the  two  fore-teeth  next  to  thcfe  ;  the  environs  ot'  Bayonne,  and  feveral  other  parts  of 
and  at  the  age  cf  three  years,  the  teeth  are  all  re-  France,  there  is  a  race  of  Iheep  which  have  the  appcar- 
placed.  The  age  of  a  ram  may  likewife  bedifcover-  ancc  of  being  foreign.  They  are  larger,  fironffcr,  and 
ed  by  his  horns,  which  always  ajipear  the  firll  year,  better  covered  wit!i\vool  than  Ll:e  common  kind.  They 
and  frequently  as  foon  as  he  is  brought  forth.  Thefe  are  like\\ife  more  prolific,  pioduciag  frequently  two 
liorns  uniformly  acquire  an  additional  ring  every  lambs  at  a  time.  The  rams  of  this  race  en'^ender  with 
year,  as  long  as  the  creature  lives.  The  ev.'cs  common-  the  con'.mon  ewes,  and  produce  an  intermediate  kind, 
ly  have  no  horns,  but  a  kind  of  long  protuberances  in  In  Italy  and  in  Spain,  there  arc  a  "-reat  variety  of 
place  of  them  :  however,  fome  of  them  have  two  and  races ;  but  they  ought  all  to  be  regarded  as  of  the 
Ibme  four  horns.  _  fame  fpecies  with  our  common  flieep,  which,  thour^h 
Hbid.p.481.  "  II  has  been  remarked  by  the  ancients  (fiys  Buf-  fo  numerous  and  diverfiiied,  extend  not  beyond  Eu- 
';c.  fon),  that  all  ruminating  animals  have  fuet :  But  this  rope.  Thofe  animals  with  a  long  broad  tail,  fo  corn- 
remark,  Itriftly  fpeaking,  holds  only  with  regard  to  mon  in  Afi.i  and  Africa,  and  wliich  are  called  Bar- 
the  iheep  and  goat :  The  fuet  of  the  wedder  is  more  Ir.ry  Jli^cp  by  travellers,  appear  to  be  a  fpecies  different 
copious,  whiter,  drier,  firmer,  and  belter,  than  that  from  the  ordinar-/  kind,  as  well  as  from  the  Paces 
of  any  other  animal.     Fat  or  greafe  is  very  different  and  Lama  of  America. 

from  fuet ;  ihe  former  being  always  f)ft,  while  the  latter  "  As  white  wool  is  mod  valued,  black  or  fpotted 
hardens  in  cooling.  The  greatell  quantity  of  fuet  is  lambs  are  genci  ally  ;=!aughtered.  In  fome  place--,  how- 
found  about  the  kidneys  ;  and  the  left  kidney  furnlih-  ever,  almolt  all  the  flieep  ai-e  black  ;  and  black  lambs 
cs  more  than  the  right.  There  are  alfo  confidcrablc  are  often  proiuced  by  the  commixture  of  white  rams 
quantities  in  the  epiploon  or  web,  and  about  tlie  in-  with  «hite  ewes.  In  France,  there  are  only  white, 
teftines  ;  but  it  is  not  near  fo  firm  or  good  as  that  of  brown,  black,  and  fpotted  flieep  ;  but  in  Spain, 
the  kidneys,  the  tail,  and  other  parts  of  the  body,  there  is  a  reddifli  kind  ;  and  in  Scotland  there  are 
Wedders  ha.ve  no  other  greafe  but  fuet;  and  this  mat-  fome  of  a  yellowifii,  colour.  But  all  thefe  varieties 
ter  is  fo  prevalent  in  their  bodies,  that  their  whole  of  colour  are  more  accidental  th  in  thofe  produced  by 
flefli  is  covered  with  it.  Even  the  blood  contains  a  different  races  ;  which,  however,  proceed  from  the  in- 
confiderablc  quantity  of  fuet;  and  the  femen  is  fo  fluence  of  climate,  and  the  dillerence  of  nourilhment."' 
charged  with  it,  as  to  give  that  liquor  a  dilFerent  ap-  Refpc-ftlng  the  varieties,  or,  as  fome  will  have  ir, 
pearance  from  that  of  other  animals.  The  femen  cf  the  different  fpecies  of  flieep,  there  has  been  a  ireat 
men,  of  the  dog,  horfc,  afs,  and  probably  oi  every  difference  of  opinion  amongil  the  learned.  Buffon,  wc 
animal  which  affords  not  fuet,  diffolves  witli  cold;  or,  find.  In  the  above  extraift,  if  we  nnderfland  him  right, 
when  expofed  to  the  air,  becomes  m.ore  and  more  fluid  regards  the  variety  of  races  in  Italy  and  in  Spain  as 
from  tlic  moment  it  efcapes  from  the  body.  But  the  of  the  {-Mne.  fpecies  with  our  common  llieep  :  but  he 
femen  of  the  ram,  and  perhaps  of  every  animal  that  confiders  the  Barbary  flieep  as  a  diftinci  fpecies  (c). 
has  fuet,  hardens  and  lofes  its  fluidity  with  its  heat.  Dr  Pallas,  the  learned  naturalifl;  already  quoted,  in 

very 


(c)  How  confiflent  this  opinion  is  with  that  which  makes  the  argali  the  parent  flieep,  we  (hall  not  pre- 
tend to  determine.  This  hypothcfls  he  brings  forward  in  the  end  of  the  7th  volume  of  his  natural  hlftory  *,  •  rain. 
and  as  much  of  it  as  concerns  the  prcfent  fubjeft  we  fliall  here  infert.  He  eoncludcs  from  a  ftraln  of  rea-  edit.  i/Soi 
foning,  (Irong  and  plaufible  at  leall,  if  not  abfolutely  convincing,  that  "  the  temperature  c\i  the  climate, 
the  quality  ot  the  food,  and  the  evils  produced  by  flavery,  are  the  three  caufes  of  tlie  changes  and  dege- 
neration of  animals.  The  effefts  of  each  merit  a  feparate  examination  ;  and  their  relations,  when  viewed  in 
detail,  will  exhibit  a  piclure  of  Nature  in  her  prcfent  condition,  and  of  what  ihe  was  before  her  degra- 
dation. 

"  Let  us  now  compare  our  pitiful  flieep  with  the  niouflon,  from  whom  they  deiived  their  origin.  The  mou- 
fion,  which  is  the  fame  with  the  argali,  is  a  large  animal.  He  is  fleet  as  a  flag,  armed  with  horns  and 
thick  hoofs,  covered  with  coarfc  hair,  and  dreads  neither  the  inclemency  of  the  flcy  nor  the  voracity  of 
the  wolf.  He  not  only  efcapes  from  his  enemies  by  the  fwiftnefs  of  his  courfe,  but  he  refifts  them  by  the 
ftrength  of  his  body,  and  the  fi.'.idlty  of  the  arms  with  which  his  head  and  feet  are  fortified.  How  diffe- 
rent from  our  flieep,  who  fubfiil:  with  difficulty  in  flocks,  who  are  unable  to  defend  themfelves  by  their  num- 
bers, who  cannot  endure  the  cold  of  our  winters  without  Ihelter,  and  wlio  would  .all  perirti,  if  man  withdrew 
his  protection  ?     In  the  warmeR  climates  of  Afia  and  Africa,  tlie  mouflon,  who  is  the  common  p.arent  of-" 
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very  extenfive  truvds  in  the  RulTun  <:mi)ire,  moi-e  par-    dilllnguidieJ  by  their  tails,  the  form  oftheir  heads,  their      Ovl», 
ticulaily  in  Siberia,  and  amonglt  the  ralloriil  nati;>n5    cnrs  and  fl;ec;.  So  that  he  condonini  as  unfounded  and    "      ^~ 
of  great  Tartary,  found  what  he  retjiirJs  as  only  one    fanciful  the  erroneous  idea  of  making y^fc/^fc  Jilferen- 
fpecics  of  Ihcep  fubdivided    into  fo'ur  varieties,  and    ces  of  the  accidcntdl  varieties,  which,  in  his  opinion, 
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all  the  races  of  this  fpccics,  appear  to  be  leis  degenerated  than  in  any  other  region.  1  hough  reduced  to 
a  domellic  ftate,  he  has  prei'.rvedliis  Itature  and  his  h;iir  ;  liut  the  fizeofhis  horns  are  diminiihcd.  Of  all 
dnmellic  ihcep,  thofe  of  Ssnegal  and  India  are  the  largeft,  and  their  nature  has  fufil-red  lead  degradation. 
I'hc  (heep  of  Barbary,  Egypt,  Arabia,  Perfia,  Culmuck,  &c.  have  undergone  greater  changes.  In  rela- 
tion to  m  m,  they  are  improved  in  fome  articles,  and  vitiited  in  others :  But,  with  regard  to  nature,  im- 
provement M-.d  degeneration  are  the  fame  thing;  for  they  both  imply  an  alteration  of  original  conllitution. 
I'heir  coafe  hair  is  changed  into  fine  wool.  Their  tail,  loaded  with  a  niafs  of  fat,  has  acquired  a  magni- 
tude fo  incommodious,  that  the  animals  trail  it  with  pain.  While  fwollen  with  fuperfluous  matter,  and 
adorned  with  a  beautiful  fleece,  their  ftrength,  agility,  magnitude,  and  arms,  are  diminilhed :  Thc.'e 
long-tailed  Ihcep  are  only  half  the  fize  of  the  mouflon.  Tliey  can  neither  fly  from  d;ing:r,  nor  refifl  the 
cTicniy.     To  prcferve  and  mul'iply  the  fpecics,  they  require  the  conftant  care  and  iupport  of  man. 

"  Tiie  degeneiiition  of  the  original  fpecies  is  Hill  greater  in  our  climates.  Of  all  the  qualities  of  the  mou- 
flon, our  ewes  and  rams  hive  retained  nothing  but  a  fmall  portion  of  vivacity,  wliich  y-elJs  to  the 
crook  of  the  fliephjrd.  Timidity,  weaknefs,  refignation,  and  ftupidity,  are  the  only  melancholy  lemains 
uf  their  degraded  nature.  To  reftore  their  original  fizc  and  ftrengih,  our  Flander-i  flieep  Ihould  be  united 
villi  the  moufliin,  and  prevented  from  propagatl.ig  with  infeiior  races  ;  and,  if  we  would  devote  th.c  fpecies 
to  the  more  ufeiul  purpofes  of  affording  us  good  mutton  and  wool,  we  Ihould  imitate  fome  neighbouiing  na- 
tions in  propagating  the  Barb.-<ry  race  of  flieep,  which,  alter  being  tranfported  into  Spain,  and  even  into 
Britain,  have  lucceeded  very  well.  Strength  and  magnitude  are  male  attributes;  plumpnefs  and  beauty  of 
Ikin  arc  female  qualities.  To  obtain  fine  wool,  therefore,  our  rams  Ihould  hive  Barbary  ewes  ;  and  to  aug- 
ment the  fize,  ('ur  ewes  fliould  be  ferved  wiih  the  male  mouflon." 

The  learned  Count  feems  to  fpeak  with  more  certainty  upon  thi;  fubjeiS  than  the  circumflances  of  the  cafe, 
or  the  nature  of  the  fafts  (as  yet  far  fnvm  being  fully  afcertained,  or  completely  authenticated),  wid  admit. 
The  editor  of  the  Bee,  who  is  well  known  to  have  devoted  much  time  and  attention  to  this  fubjecl, 
thus  ably  expofes  the  ur.ility  of  thofe  arguments  which  are  brought  in  fupport  of  an  hypothefis,  which 
he  thinks  extremely  abfurd,  or  at  lead  premature.  "  Buflbn  (fays  he),  who  is  the  leaft  fcrupulous  of 
all  modern  natural' lis,  has  been  the  moft  forward  to  decide  in  tliis,  as  in  many  other  cafcd.  He  does 
not  fo  much  as  conieicend  to  admit  that  there  can  be  a  doubt  in  this  cafe;  but  on  all  occafions  af- 
fumes  it  as  a  certainty,  that  all  the  varieties  cf  one  fpecies  have  been  derived  from  one  parent ;  and 
boldly  raifes  upon  that  fuppofition  many  pradical  inferences,  which,  it  his  theory  (hould  prove  to  be  unfound- 
ed, might  lead  to  very  important  errors  ;  fo  that  it  is  not  a  matter  of  idle  curiolity  to  inveftigate  this  que- 
iiion."  He  then  goes  on  to  fliow  by  fome  particular  ir.llances  the  grofs  abiiirdity  of  Buffon's  opinion. 
"Were  (continues  he)  thtfe  divernties  only  cafual,  and  apt  to  vary,  it  might  be  more  eafy  for  us  to  givg 
fai.h  to  the  hypothefis  ;  but  this  is  not  the  cafe.  Experience  hath  fully  proved,  that  any  one  breed  may 
be  kept  perfe<5lly  uncontaminated  for  any  length  of  time,  with  all  its  diftinflive  peculiarities  entire,  merely 
by  preventing  an  intermixture  by  copulation.  Nor  is  this  all  ;  it  is  alfo  known,  that  if  fuch  an  intermixture  be 
permitted,  the  defcendants  will  undoutbedly  be  a  mixed  breed,  evidently  participating  of  the  qualities  and 
iippearances  of  both  their  parents.  Between  a  hound  and  a  greyhound,  a  mongrel  breed  is  obtained  which 
polieifes  the  fer.fe  of  fmelling,  though  in  a  l;fs  degree  than  the  one,  and  the  faculty  of  fleetnefs  in  a  lefs 
■degree  than  th;  other,  of  its  parents  ;  and  its  Vi'hole  external  appearance  evidently  indicates  at  firft  fight 
the  compound  of  the  fi:ock  whence  it  has  def:ended.  But  let  a  fmall  lap  dog  and  a  large  maftifF  by 
fed  with  the  fame  foot  and  tended  with  the  fame  care,  the  one  difcovers  no  fymptoms  of  increafing  in  fize 
or  dimirilhing  it  more  than  the  other.  Let  tliem  be  carried  from  one  country  to  another,  tliey  equally  pre- 
ferve  their  original  diftindtive  qualities,  without  any  farther  change  than  the  climate  may  perhaps  produce; 
which  equally  iie;ms  to  aff^il:  ail  the  varieties  of  this  animal.  Never  was  there  adopted  an  hypothefis  more 
truly  abfurd  than  thvt  of  Bulfi'n  in  this  rcfpefl.  Nor  was  there  ever  made  fuch  a  barefaced  attempt  to  try  how 
•far  the  credulity  of  mankind  could  lead  them  aftray  in  deference  to  a  great  name,  in  dircfl  crntradidion  to  i'a&s 
which  fall  immediately  under  the  cognizance  of  every  man  who  pleafes  but  to  open  his  eyes,  and  look  right  be- 
fore him,  as  in  thofe  bold  and  unfounded  aflenions  which  he  has  been  pleafed  to  make,  with  regard  to  the  tranf- 
formaiion  of  dogs  from  one  variety  into  another.  Yet  thefe  opinions  have  been  inadvertently  tr  mfcribed 
many  times  by  learned  nr.turalifls,  -without  one  fymptom  of  doubt  or  hefitation.  But  can  any  thing  he  more 
contrary  to  reafon,  experieuce,  and  facts  that  every  man  has  before  his  eyes  every  day  in  his  life,  than  fuch 
opinions  ?  It  is  indeed  humiliating  for  the  pride  of  man,  who  plumes  himfelf  onttie  fuperiorty  of  reafon,  to  re- 
mark this.  And  it  is  mortifying  for  modern  pliilofophy,  which  affeifts  to  be  founded  on  experience  and  accurate 
•obfervation  of  fafts  alone,  to  point  out  fuch  things ;  but  truth  ought  in  all  cafes  to  be  adhered  to."  Though  this 
note  has  already  extended  to  an  undue  length,  we  cannot  omit  the  following  obfervations  by  the  fame  patriotic 
Vriter  :  "  In  regard  to  llieep,  the  varieties  ot  this  ufeful  clafs  of  animals  feem  to  be  confiderablc,  and  their  natural 
propenfities  fo  difcriniinated  as  to  be  admirably  calculated  for  adapting  them  to  different  fituations  on  this 
,globe,  fo  as  to  make  them  a  very  univeriiil  inhabitant  of  it :  and  thefe  are  fo  diverfificd  as  to  habits  and  inflinds. 
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Ovis.       education  or  mode  of  life,  clim:it;,  food,  and  eroding  tlic 

— ■ breed,  liave  produced  in  ih.'cp,  us  in  other  animals;  and, 

ill  conformity  to  this  opinion  he  conliders,  not  orJy 
thofc  varieties  found  in  Europe,  but  alio  thofc  of  other 
quarters  of  the  globe,  as  only  accidental  varieties  of 
vlic  fime  fpecies;  and  his  opinion  is  confirmed,  by  find- 
ing that  they  produce  a  prolific  race  thoui^h  ihe 
breed  be  ever  fo  much  eroded;  which  he  thinks  would 
not  be  the  cafe  were  they  different  fpecies.  Tlie  va- 
rieties which  Dr  Pallas  examined,  which,  as  wc  have 
already  faid,  are  four,  arc  as  Ibllovv.  The  firll  is 
named  both  by  the  Tartars  and  lluliians  Tf.herkrjj'tan 
llicep,  and  by  Pallas  doitckm\i  or  long-tailed:  it  is  the 
(i-vis  longlcaiuhi  ol  authors. 

The  iecf.nd'is  called  the  Ruflian  fhecp  by  the  natives, 
and  by  Pallas  hiachhira  or  (hurt-tailed  :  it  leems  to  be 
the  ovis  I/lj.vdiius  of  authors,  wilh  fmaller  horns. 

The  third  has  no  fixed  trivial  name,  as  its  appella- 
tions are  as  various  as  the  provinces  where  it  is  reared; 
■Pallas  has  called  it  flemopyga  or  iat-tailed :  it  is  the 
ovis  LitiC'Hulnta  of  authors. 

The  fourth  has  likewife  no  fixed  trivial  name,  but 
Pallas  has  called  it  biickanan,  from  finding  it  reared  by 
the  Bucharian  Tartars  in  immenfe  fiocks.  The  Tfcher- 
keflian  iheep,  or  firfi  variety,  is  a  handfomc  animal, 
■witli  a  noble  air,  iii  its  native  country  and  the  fouih  of 
Ruffia,  relembl  ngin  its  habits,  horns,  fleece,  and  length 
of  tail,  the  Span ith,  but  moie  particularly  the  Eng- 
lifhlheep.  Its  head  is  well  proportioned,  and  of  an 
elegant  form;  ears  Ihaight;  horns  large,  even,  round- 
ed in  the  angles,  tapering  to  a  point,  and  bending  in- 
wardly towards  the  back.  The  rams  are  feldom  with- 
out  horns,  and  the  ewes  have  them  often  bent  in  a  lu- 
nar form.  The  wool,  though  coarfe,  is  witliont  ad- 
mixture uf  hair,  whicli  is  perhaps  bui  an  accidental 
■  diftinftion,  and  prcmifes  to  be  much  meliorated  by 
crolTing  the  breed,  and  rearing  the  animal  with  more 
care  and  Ikill,  It  is  even  known  to  become  much  finer 
without  the  alFiitance  of  art,  merely  from  the  influence 
of  a  temperate  climate,  as  on  mount  Caucafus.  The 
tail  of  the  ram  is  covered  with  fine  long  wool,  like  the 
Indian  iheep  defcribed  by  Buffon,  which  trails  on  the 
ground,  fo  as  to  efface  the  prints  made  by  the  animal's 
feet  on  f.md,  and  it  contains  often  20  joints  or  verttbrs. 
In  padlng  from  the  ftate  of  nature  to  that  of  ferviuide,  it 
feems  to  have  lolf  its  native  ferocity,  together  with  its 
coarfe  fleece.  Dr  Pallas  f  lys  it  is  a  mild  gentle  animal, 
and  is  lefs  ilegcnci\ited  in  form  from  the  arguli,  which, 
according  to  his  fylT;em,  is  the  parent  fpecies,  than  the 
fteatopyga,  which  on  the  other  hand  has  preferved 
much  more  of  its  wildnefs  than  the  Tltherkelfian;  per- 
haps becaufe  it  is  allowed  to  range  with  little  reflraint 
on  the  wide  extended  plains  ot  Great  Tartary.  The 
Tfcherkelfian  is  reared  in  all  the  European  regions  of 
the  Rulfian  Empire,  lituated  on  this  fide  the  river  Occa, 
in  the  nearer  Poland,  and  by  the  palloral  people  of 


mount  Caucafus ;  and  they  .ire  commonly  of  a  white 
colour. 

The  fame  variety,  we  are  tolj  by  Ruffe!,  in  his  na- 
tural hillory  of  Aleppo,  is  reared  under  the  name  of 
JSrJouinJht:phy  the  /u'abs,  and  in  the  wclTern  parts  of 
Mauritania,  with  a  trifling  difference  in  tlie  lcn;;th  and 
thicknels  of  the  tail.  1'here  are  likcwife  flieep  in  Mo- 
rocco, which  belong  to  this  variety,  on  account  of  tl.? 
diitingulflfmg  charadcr  of  it,  a  1  ng  tail,  idtliough 
othcrwi.'e  ditfeient,  in  having  an  ugly  look,  head  co- 
vered entirely  with  hair,  little  hanging  ears,  and  re- 
markably long  wool. 

Tlie  Indian  and  Guinea  fliecp,  fo  v.-ell  defcribed  by 
Buffi  n,  refemble  the  Tfcherkelfian  only  in  the  Icnjth 
of  their  tail,  whilit  in  other  refpeifts  ihey  come  neaur 
the  lleatopyga  or  fat-rumped  flieep  of  Pallas  in  fizc, 
form,  and  Heece  mixed  with  hair.  The  learned  natu- 
ralill  is  of  opinion,  that  the  arid  burning  deferts  pro- 
duce  this  change  on  the  wool;,  but  hisVearoning  on 
this  head  Is  to  us  at  leall  as  li-.tle  filislaaory  as  that  by 
which  he  endeavours  to  prove  the  .arg.ili  to  be  the  pa- 
rent fpecies.  The  inhabitants  of  Ukraine  and  Padolv 
carry  on  an  extemlve  and  valuable  trafSc  with  the  flcins 
ot  Tfcherkeflian  flieep,  the  beauty  of  which  they  height- 
en in  a  very  curious  manner. 

The  byarli'mn:,  Ihort-tailed,  or  fecond  v.ariety  which 
Dr  Pallas  examined  in  his  travels,  is  reared  tlirou'di- 
out  all  the  north  of  KulTia,  and  refemble's  that^of 
Iceland  in  fize,  tail,  and  coarf;i:efs  of  fleece;  but 
th.  ugh  this  be  the  cafe  in  thefe  few  rcfpcffs,  yet 
it  differs  from  it  in  a  very  ellVntial  charafter,  that 
of  /."orn/,  which  are  much  fmailer,  and  have  nothing  of 
that  exuberance  which  Buffon  and  others  attribute  to 
the  (beep  of  that  ifiand.  It  refembles  the  Tfcher- 
kefllian  iheep  in  the  form  of  its  head,  ffraiaht  upright 
ears,  and  in  thicknefs  of  fleece ;  but  the  quality  of  the 
two  fleects  are  very  different,  this  v.niety  havin"- 
wool  almoft  as  coarfe  as  dog's  hair  :  but  the  "reat 
diftingu  filing  charafter  between  them  is  the  tail, 
which  is  almoft  a  quarter  of  a  yard  Ihorter  than  that 
of  the  Tfcherkeflian.  The  brachiura,  or  fhort  tailed 
(lieep,  is  reared  not  only  by  the  northern  Ruflians,  but 
likewife  by  the  Fins  and  other  neighbouring  nations. 
Some  of  this  variety  have  been  tr,infported  into  Sibe- 
ria, where  they  have  fapported  themfelves  on  fome 
palhires,  though  in  poor  condition ;  but  througli  all 
the  fouthern  countries  they  are  in  lefs  elfimation  than 
the  long-tailed  and  fat-tailed  varieties,  which  are  much, 
fuperior  to  them  for  fize,  fat,  and  good  eating.  Tlie 
ewe  of  this  fhort-tailed  variety  couples  readily  with 
the  ram  of  the  fteatopyga  or  fat-tailed  breed,  and 
produces  an  animal  nobler  and  larger  than  its  mother, 
with  a  tail  fwelled  at  the  bafe  witli  fat,  but  meagre 
towards  the  end  like  that  of  the  mixed  breed,  whtch 
makes  Dr  PalJas's  fourth  and  Lift  variety  of  domeftic 
Iheep.     The  ev.e  alio  couples  claudeftinely  with   the 

domeftic 
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as  to  preferve  the  principal  breeds  very  diftiniS,  if  left  to  a  ftate  of  nature.  The  argali,  flron'^,  aiflive, 
iiimile,  delights  to  live  among  rocks  and  inaccefllble  places  ;  while  the  large  fltigglifh  breed  of  fheep,  fuch 
as  thofe  that  h.ave  been  taken  into  keeping  by  our  countryman  Bakewell,  could  never  afcend  thefe  fteeps 
but  are  well  calculated  to  confume  the  produce  of  the  fertile  plains ;  there  is  therefore  no  chance  that  thefe 
two  breeds  would  ever  intermingle,  if  left  entirely  to  themfelves.  The  lall  of  thefe  two  varieties  has  indeed 
been  long  domeftieated  by  man,  as  being  utterly  incapable  of  withdrawing  itfelf  from  his  fwav,  thou"h  the 
firft  hae  been  able  to  preferve  its  independence  till  the  piefent  hour  in  fome  of  the  mo  mtainous  and  leoft 
-inhabited  difttifls  on  the  globe.'^  He  then  goes  on  to  mark  the  lelfer  diftiaclions,  in  wliich,  however,  v^« 
caanot  follow  him.  •  .      - 
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'(>vi..     aonieaic  he-f^ont,  and  produces  an  animal  much  re-  See  A  fig.  16.  plate  CCCLXXT.     The  uyopygium  or 

—^ '  fcnibling  ihc'iiiolher,  bi.t  with  a  lleece  oi' wool  and  fat-rump,  which  is  made  up  of  this  oily  fpecies  of  fit, 

hair.  The  latter  is  a  f.iift  of  the  truth  of  which  we  is  fo  very  large  as  to  incommode  the  animal  in  walk- 
have  fome  doubt.  The  Doctor  may  -eafily  have  been  ing  ;  but  when  the  fame  flieep  are  carried  into  the  in- 
mifled,  and  may  have  adopted  his  opinion,  merely  from  teriur  parts  of  Ruffia,  the  tail  lofes  half  its  fize  and 
the  fliae^y  appearance  of  the  fleece  of  fome  breeds  of  weight,  nay  fometimcs  niore,  from  a  ch  mge  in  their 
lliecp,  \vhich  much  rcfembles  tJie  hair  of  a  goat ;  but  fond  and  mode  of  life.  'J'his  variety,  befides  the 
thcle  are  found  as  well  in  countries  where  no  goats  characters  mentioned  above,  liave  (lender  legs  in  pro- 
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cxift,  as  in  ihofe  wh^-re  they  abound.  The  fad  has  portion  to  their  bodies,  a  liigh  cheft,  large  hang- 
not 'then,  we  think,  been  fufficiently  afcertained.  ing  tellicles,  a  large  prepuce,  and  tolei ably  fine  wool 
Tins  variety  fupports  extiemely  well  the  fcvcrity  of  a  mixed  with  hair.  Such  are  the  great  charaae- 
■northern  c'imale;  and  Dr  Pallas  doubts  not  but  it  riltic  marks  by  which- the  flocks  of  all  the  Tartar 
mii-ht  pafs  the  winter  in  the  plains  of  mountainous  hordes  refemble  one  another;  but  clim.ite,  foil,  &c. 
northern  countries  where  there  is  not  fo  much  iiiow  ;  produce  fome  fmall  difT.'rence  on  this  variety,  whether 
nay,  he  even  thinks  it  might  augment  their  hardinefs  reared  by  the  'J'artars  or  the  Ruffians,  in  the  weftcrn 
and'  ftren"-th,  if  we  are  to  judge  from  the  habits  deferts  of  Great  Tartaiy,  from  llie  river  Volga  to  the 
and  treitmcnt  of  the  Iceland  tlocks,  fo  well  defcribed  Irtilh,  and  the  Altaic  chain  of  mountains.  In  all  tliat 
by  Anderfon  in  his  account  of  that  ifland.  trait  of  country,  the  patturage  is  moilly  arid  ;  and  it 

Dr  Pallas  remarked,  that  on  mountainous  pafturcs  abounds  in  acrid  and  hli.iceous  plants  infpring,  whllft 
expofed  to  the  fun,  fuch  as  on  the  achvity  of  d^  in  fummer  it  pr. duces,  at  leall  in  the  open  fpots  where 
Ourahc  chain,  the  Ruffian  or  ihort-tailed  flieep  were  flieep  delight  to  feed,  befides  gramen,  bitter  and  aro- 
lareer,  fatter,  and  had  a  finer  fleece.  matir  plants,  artemi  ]a,  c.imphorofna,  and  many  fpeces 

Cro'ffing  the  breed  with  the  Tfcherkeffian  or  long-  of  fallola,  abounding  in  juices  and  .alts.  There  is 
tailed  fheeplikcwife  mends  both  the  (lature  and  fleece  likewife  found  everywhere  an  elllorefceiice  of  natron, 
of  the  brachiura ;  whereas,  in  its  own  natural  Hate,  with  fea  or  glaubers  ialt ;  nay,  even  the  waters  of 
without  admixture  of  ether  varieties  of  flieep,  it  is  the  defert  contain  in  geneial  the  fame  falts.  Now  it 
but  fmallj  lean,  and  produces,  in  the  northern  parts  of  is  almoll  unnecellkry  to  inform  European  fliepherds, 
Ruffia,'a'wool  fo  extremelv  coarfe  as  only  to  be  tit  for  that  fuch  pallurage  has  the  effeft  of  augmenting  the 
the  cloth  of  peafants  in  a  ftate  of  vaflalage.  f'ze  of   Iheep,  if  it  produces  no  other  change  upon 

Whether  coarfenels  of  wool  and  le^nnefs  be  Indeed  them  ;  io  that  we  lee,  in  this  inftance,  h'jw  fome  kind 
tharaaeriftical  marks  of  this  fpecies,  is,  we  think,  ex-  of  difference  may  arife  amongft  Ihcep  of  the  fame 
tremely  doubtful :  we  are  rather  inclined  to  conlider  breed  merely  from  accidental  caufes,  without  the  leaft 
them  as  meie  accidental  differences.  admixture    of   heterogeneous    blood.     This    variety 

The  Dodor's  third  variety,  or Jlnilopyga,  which  has  changes  greatly  in  iize  and  in  other  incidental  cir- 
a  difierent  name  in  almoft  every  country  v.-here  it  is  cumllances,  according  to  the  method  of  raifmg  or  of 
reared,  is  both  the  moll  abundant  and  largefl  breed  of  treating  them  in  different  places  and  by  different 
Iheep  in  the  world.  It  is  reared  throughout  all  the  '' 

temperate  regions  of  Afia,  from  the  frontiers  of  Eu- 


rope to  thofe  of  China,  in  the  vaft  plains  of  Tartary. 
All  the  Nomade  hordes  of  Afia,  the  Turcomans,  Kir- 
ruife,  Calmucks,  and  Mongal  Tartars,  rear  it ;  and 


people. 

The  fourth  variety,  raifed  by  the  Boucharian  Tar- 
tars and  Perfians  in  great  numbers,  Dr  Pallas  regards 
as   a  mixed  breed,  arillng,   as  he    fuppofes,  from  the 
union  of  the  firft  and  third  varieties,  i.  e.  of  the  long 
Tiie  Doflor  does  not  think  that 


indeed    it    conllitutes  their  chief  riches,  the  number  and  fat  tailed  Iheep. 

ihey  poffefs  being  enormous.     The  Perfians  alfo  rear  they  ever  attain  to  the  Jize  of  either  of  their  parents  ; 

it  hi  abundance  ;  as  likewife  the  Hottentots,  as  we  are  though,  as  he  never  faw;  any  full  grown,  he  docs  not 

informed  by  Kolbe  in  his  Travels  to  the  Cape  of  Good  fpeak  pofitively  upon  the  fubjeft.   The  head  of  this 

Hope  ;  whilfl  Olheck.in  his  Journey  loChma,  alferts,  variety  is  like  that  of  the  Kirguife  ;  but  the  muzzle 

{hat  die  fat-tailed  fhecp  are  reared  through  that  whole  is    fharper,    refen  bling    die    Indian  of  Baffon  :  the 

empire.     We  are  told  alfo  by  Shaw  a"nd  the  Abbe  body  is  rather  Imaller  than  that  of-the  Kirguife  fheep : 

Demaiient,  that   the    fame    breed    obtains  in  Syria,  the  ears  are  large  and  pendant :  they  have  a  fmall 

Miur'it mil,  and  the  otler  regions  of  Afiica,  under  uropygium,  like    that    of    the    Tartar   fheep  on  the 

fome  modifications  of  form,  from  difler.nt  caufes;  fo  Jenily,  elpecially  when  begotten  by  a  Kirguife  ram; 

ihat  Dr  Pallas  thinks  diere  is  fufficient  evidence  that  but  in  general  they  have  a  tail  fat  and  broad  at  the 

the  fteatopYe;a,  cr  fat-rumped  fheep,  is  the  mofl  uni-  bafe,  with  a  long  narrow  appendage,_^'hich  refembles 


I'erfally  reared  and  multiplieJ  of  any  breed  in  the 
world.  The  flocks  of  all  the  Tartar  hordes  refemble 
one  another  by  a  large  yellov.'ifh  muzzle,  the  upper 
jaw  often  projeahig  beyond  the  lower  ;  by  long  hang- 
ing ears  ;  by  the  horns  of  die  adult  ram  being  large 
fpiral,  wrinkled,  angular,  and  bent  in  a  lunar  form. 
The  body  of  the  ram,  and  fomeiimes  of  the  ev.-e, 
fwells  gradually  with  fat  towards  die  pofteriors  :  where 
a  folld  mats  of  fat  is  formed  on  the  rump,  and  falls 
over  the  anus  in  place  of  a  tail,  divided  into  two  hemi- 


the  tail  of  the  Tfcherkeffian  fheep.  The  Boucharian 
Tartars  have  a  very  valuable  traffic  vixxh  die  furs  of 
the  lambs  of  this  variety,  which  are  e.xqaifitely  fine 
and  beautiful.  This  fame  variety  is  likewife  raifed  in 
great  numbers  by  the  Perllans  ;  and  it  is  more  than 
probable.  If  we  are  to  give  credit  to  authors  ancient 
and  modern,  diat  this  very  variety  obtains  in  Syria, 
Paleftine,  and  divers  countries  of  Africa,  known  to 
them  by  the  name  of  ovis  macrocereas .  It  differs  in 
all  thofe  countries  from  the  fat-tailed,  or  fteatopygaof 


fpheres,  which  fake  the  fo>m  or  the  hips,  with  a  little    P.illas,  in  having  a  long  tail,  fat  and  broad  above, 
buttonofatailinthemiddle,  to  b:  felt  with  the  finger,   with  a  long  narrow  appendage,  which  is  exadly  the 
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Ovls.     gveat  marked    cliaraiflcr   of  die    Boucliarian  breed. 

— Pliny  tells  us,  that  the  Syrian  (lieep  have  long  fat 

tails,  and  carry  wool ;  and  by  Rulfcl's  account  of 
them,  in  his  Natural  hillory  of  Aleppo,  they  refcmbls 
the  Kir.;iiife  flic-p  in  the  head,  face,  and  cars  hang- 
ing on  the  cheeks;  but  the  tail  is  th.it  of  the 
Boucharian,  fat  above,  with  a  long  lean  append- 
age. He  adds,  that  they  are  covered  \vi:h  a  foft 
wool,  which  is  another  trait  of  refeniblancc  with  our 
prefent  variety  ;  and  thiL  ihey  weigh  fomelimes  150 
pounds,  one  third  of  which  is  the  weii;'ht  of  the  tail. 
Gefner,  in  his  work  on  quadrupeds,  te'.l;>  us,  that  the 
Arab  Iheep  of  Kay  have  nearly  the  fame  characfleriftic 
marks,  efpecially  with  regard  to  the  tail. 

Shaw  relates  in  his  Travels,  that  flieep  with  fuch  a 
compound  tail  are  common  in  Mauritania,  and  ia  all 
the  Eaft ;  whilil  Kolbe  aii'cres  us,  that  the  fheep 
which  arc  brought  on  board  the  fliips  at  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  have  tails  weighing  25  or  30  pounds,  fat 
above,  with  a  bony  appendage  hanging  from  it;  and, 
laftly,  the  Abbe  Demanent,  in  his  new  Hiftory  of 
Africa,  fays,  that  iheep  are  f  mnd  in  Africa  covered 
with  wool,  and  with  fu^rh  a  tail  as  we  have  been  de- 
fcribing ;  whilit  at  C.ipe  Guirdia,  in  the  fouth  of 
Africa,  all  the  ihccp  are  white,  with  rather  fmall  black 
heads,  otherwife  a  large  handfome  breed,  with  broad 
fat  tails,  fix  or  eight  inches  long. 

The  Doftor,  however,  does  not  entirely  clofe  his 
proofs  here;  for  ha  quotes  feveral  paflages  from 
Mofes  in  confirmation  of  what  he  has  advanced,  i'i-z. 
that  the  Boucharian  Iheep  obtain  in  Syria,  P.deftine, 
and  divers  countries  of  Atrica.  The  paliages  he 
quotes  are  thefe :  Leviticus  viii.  25.  ix.  19.  But 
whether  thefe  verfes  prove  what  the  Doiflorhas  quoted 
them  as  proving,  we  will  not  determine. 

Thefe  ace  the  four  varieties  which  Dr  Pallas  faw 
and  exaniined  in  his  extenfive  travels.  The  account 
is,  we  think,  curious  ;  to  naturalifts  interefting  ;  and 
to  larmers  it  may  be  ufeful.  If  it  only  excite  further 
refearch  and  minuter  inquiry,  it  will  anfwer  fo-me 
purpofe.  Indeed,  the  man  of  fcience  will  not  reft 
fatisfied  with  what  our  prefcribed  bounds  have  per- 
mitted us  to  bring  forward,  but  will  recur  to  the  ori- 
ginal work  ot  the  learned  author  to  whom  we  are 
prinjarily  indebted  for  the  above  account.  We  refer 
fuch  readers,  then,  to  his  ^/>;i//Vi;;'.i  Zoologica,  fafdcuhts 
uiidechavs,  printed  at  Berlin  in  1776. 

It  may  not  be  improper  to  delcribe  the  figures  of 
thefe  f  >ur  varieties.  They  are  a'.l  contained  in  Pl.ite 
CCCLXXI.  fig.  16  of  which  is  the  argali.  Fig.  17. 
is  a  fide  and  back  view ;  letters  A.a  of  the  ram  of 
the  fteatopyga,  or  fat-rumped  variety,  in  its  greateft 
purity  pf  bned,  as  obtaining  among  the  Kirguife  Tar- 
tars in  the  vaft  pla'us  of  S  uithern  Tartary.  Tlie  po- 
fition  of  the  animal  marked  with  a  ihows  the  uropy- 
gium  or  fat  rump.  Letter  i  is  a  reprefentation  of  the 
head  rf  the  f;'.nie  animal,  with  a  couple  of  noneola 
hanging  Irom  the  neck,  called  by  the  Ruffi.ins  ear- 
rings. Letter  C  is  a  drawing  of  another  Kirguife 
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ram  with  five  hon».s,  fliowing  at  fame  time  the  hanging      Ovi*. 

polilion  of  the  ears  of    this  variety.     Fig.   18.  is  :i  ' "^ 

drawing  of  a  degenerate  breed  of  the  fteatopyga 
variety  of  rticep,  reared,  on  the  l>;mks  of  the  J.'iiify 
and  Volga,  without  horns,  and  with  the  uropygami 
or  fat  runip  greatly  diminiflied,  and  one  no.-.eola. 
Letter  l>  (iig.  ig.)  is  a  drawing  of  a  ram  of  t!ic  .Cimc 
variety  of  Ihecp,  from  the  flocks  of  the  j.-nify  Kirguife, 
with  hair  horns  f)  mmetrically  arranged  by  nilure,  as 
is  frequently  the  cafe  with  this  Ijreed. 

In  a  fupplement  to  his  arllcU;  Shc:p,  BufT.jn  l:-.-, 
thefe  words  refpi^ing  the  (beplicer  )S  :  "  I  h;re  give  iJufTon,  as 
figures,"    foys    the    Count    (fee    Plate    CCCLXXI.  above, 
fig.  14.  and  I  J.)   "  of  a  ram  and  ewe,  of  which  drav.'- P  4"4  ic- 
ings were  fent  me  by  the  late  Mr  Colinfon,  fellow  of 
the   Royal  Society  of  London,  under  the  names  of 
the  IViilach'ian  ram  and  cvjc.     As  this  'earned  narura- 
lift  died  loon  afterwards,  I  could  not  difoovcr  v.-hether 
thefe  Iheep,  v.hofe  horns  are  ex-.rcmely  different  fro.m 
thofe  of  the  ordinary  kind,  b:  commcn  in  Vv'alichia, 
or  whether  they  are  only  an  accidental  variety  (d). 

"  In  the  northern  parts  of  Europe,  as  Denmark 
and  Norway,  the  flieep  are  not  good  ;  but,  to  improve 
the  breed,  rams  are  occafionally  imported  from  Eng- 
land. In  the  iflands  adjacent  to  Norv;ay,  the  Iheep 
remain  in  the  fields  during  the  whole  year;  and  they 
become  larger  and  produce  finer  wool  thur  thofe 
which  are  under  the  care  and  direil'on  of  men.  It  is 
alleged,  that  thofe  fheep  which  enjoy  perfeS  liberty 
always  fleep,  during  the  night,  on  that  fide  of  the 
ifland  from  whence  the  wind  is  to  blow  next  day. 
This  natural  indication  of  the  weather  is  carefully  at- 
tended to  by  the  mariners  *.  •  Ponti- 

"  The  rams,  ewes,  and  wedders  of  Iceland,  differ  piJd^n's 
chiefly  from  ours  by  having  larger  and  thicker  horn?.  ^^'-  '^'■^■ 
Some  of  them  have  three,  four,  and  even  five  horns.  °^^"'^"'^^' 
But  this  peculiarity  of  having  more  horr.s  than  two, 
muft  not  be  confidercd  as  common  to  the  whole  race 
of  Iceland  fheep  ;  for  in  a  flock  of  four  or  five  hun- 
dred, hardly  three  or  four  wedders  can  be  found  with 
four  or  five  horns,  and  thefe  are  fent  to  Copenhagen 
as  rarities.     As  a  farther  proof  of  their  being  fcarce, 
they  give  a  higher  price  in  Iceland  than  the  common 
kind^"    _  SHift. 

In  Spain  and  the  finithern    parts  of  Europe,  the  Gen.  des 
flocks  of  iheep  are  kept  in  fluid;s  or  llablcs  during  the  Voyages, 
night:  but  in  Britain,  where  there  is  now  no  danger'""'"  '^' 
from  wolves,  they  are  allowed  to  remain  without,  both  ^'   '•'' 
night  and  day  ;  which  makes  the  animals  more  healthy, 
and  their  flefh  a  more  wholefomc  f  :od.  Dry  and  moun- 
tainous grounds,  where  thyme  and  Ihcep's  Jefcue  grafs 
abound,  are  the  bell  for  the  pafturing  Iheep. 

The  fheep  is  fahje-fl  to  many  difeales  :  fome  arifing 
from  infecfVs  which  depofit  their  e^gs  in  different  parts 
of  the  animal :  others  are  caufed  by  their  being  kept 
in  wet  pallures  ;  for  as  the  Iheep  requires  but  little 
drink,  it  is  naturally  fond  of  a  dry  foil.  The  drcpfy, 
vertigo  {'Am.  pcndro  of  the  Welfli),  the  phthifis,  jaun- 
dice, and  worms  in  the  liver,  annually  make  great  ha- 
4  C  vock 


(d)  Dr  Pallas  thinks  it  very  probable  that  the  ftrepficercs  variety  of  llieop  were  ptoduced  bv  propagating 
a  particular  configuration  of  horns.  He  alludes  to  the  animal  which  BcUonius  firll  difcovered  on  Mount  Ida 
in  Crete,  and  which  he  fuppofes  the  ilrepliceros  of  the  ancients. 
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voci  among  our  flocks ;  lor  tl;e  firfl  difeafe,  the  (heep- 
Jieid  finds  a  remedy  by  luniiiig  the  infeifled  into  fields 
of  broi  m  ;  which  plant  has  been  alio  found  to  be  very 
efficacious  in  the  ianje  dil'order  among  the  human  Ipe- 
cics  — The  (heep  is  alio  iufelled  by  ditFcrent  forts  of 
infedls ;  like  the  liorfc,  ii  has  its  peculiar  cellrus  or  gad- 
fly, which  depolitsitb  e)7gs  above  the  nofe  in  the  hon- 
tal  liiiul'es  (fee  Oestrus)  :  when  thole  turn  into  mag. 
got!-,  they  become  ex cellively  painful,  and  caufe  thole 
violent  agitations  that  we  fo  often  fee  the  animal  in. 
The  French  Ihcpherds  make  a  common  pradice  of 
eafmg  the  fhe  p,  by  trepanning  and  taking  out  the 
ma  got;  this  praflice  is  fometinjes  ufcd  by  the  Eng- 
lilii  Uki  h:rds,  but  not  always  with  the  fame  fnccefs. 
Belldes  theie  infefls,  the  llieep  is  troubled  vviih  a  kind 
of  lick  and  loul'e,  which  ma.'pies  and  Itarlin^is  contii- 
bute  to  eafe  it  of,  by  lighdng  on  its  back,  and  picking 
the  ii  fi.(Ss  off. 

We  had  in' ended  to  have  intioduced  into  this  article 
fomc  oblervations  from  Pennant;  but  it  has  alrc.u'y 
extended  beyond  its  iull  limits,  and  we  dare  not  ven- 
tuie  to  exterd  it  luither.  Under  the  article  Wool, 
which  is  intimately  conneftcd  with  the  prefent,  ve 
may  perhaps  have  an  opportunity  of  introducing  lome 
additional  remarl  s  not  v  ithout  importance.  At  all 
events,  we  Irult  by  that  time  to  be  able  to  give  a  la- 
vourable  leport  of  that  tiuly  patriotic  fociety  which 
las  been  lately  intlituted  in  the  northern  part  ot  Great 
Erltain,  for  meliorating  the  breed  of  fhcep,  and  in 
confequence  the  nativre  and  quality  oi  the  ivool.  From 
the  adive  and  indelatii'able  exert'ons  of  Sir  John 
Sinclair,  bari  net,  tie  prefidert  of  that  fociety,  we  have 
evc.y  thing  to  hope  from  well  ccndufled  experiment;, 
and  noti  ii  g  to  tear  from  groundlef^  hypoth;les. 

OUNCE,  a  little  weight,  the  i6th  p.ut  ot  a  pound 
avoirdupois,  aitd  the  I2lh  part  of  a  pound  Troy.  Th.e 
word  is  derived  from  the  I^atii  ,  un.-ia,  "  the  twelitli 
part  of  any  whole,"  called  <?/ ;  particularly  m  geome- 
trical mealures,  an  inch,  or  the  12th  part  ot  a  foot. 
See  Inch  and  As. 

Ounce,  in  z  ology.  PeeFsLis. 
OVOLO,  or  Ovum,  in  architecture,  a  round  mould- 
inc:.  whofe  profi  e  or  iVe^p,  in  the  ionic  ana  Ci  mj  o- 
i;te  capitals,  is  ufui.lly  a  quadrant  <.f  a  ciicl;;:  whence 
it  is  alfo  commonly  calleel  the  quart, r-rouiul.  It  is 
ufually  cut  with  ref  refeiitatit  ns  of  eggs  and  arrow- 
heads or  anchors  placed  alternately. 

OU-POEY-TSE,  a  name  given  by  the  Chinefe  to  a 
kind  of  nefts  made  by  certain  infe<5fs  upon  the  leaves 
and  branches  of  the  tree  called  jw.';/oh-//?.  Theie  nefts 
are  much  ufed  in  dyeing,  and  the  phyficians  employ 
them  for  rurirg  many  dift  mpers.  Some  of  thefe 
nefts  were  bi  ougbt  t>  Eur  pe,  and  put  into  the  hands 
of  the  celebrated  Mr  GeotiVoy.  Alter  having  ex- 
amined them  with  the  utmoft  attenii  n,  this  learned 
acaviem'ciaii  thon;  ht  he  perceived  fonie  conformity  in 
ihem  to  thole  rxcrelcenccs  vhich  grow  on  the  leaves 
of  the  elm,  and  wh-ch  the  vulgar  <-!\\  elm-llaJdcrs  :  he 
found  thefe  nclts  fo  Iharp  and  ailringent  to  the  lalle, 
that  he  confulered  them  as  far  fupeiiur  to  every  other 
fpecies  ofg.il'sufed  by  the  dyers.  According  t' h'm, 
they  are  the  llrongeft  aftringents  exilting  in  the  vege- 
table kingdom. 

It  is  certain  that  there  is  n  great  atfiu'ty  between 
the  oupocytfe  and  the  elni-biaddcrs.     Ti.'e  form  of 


1  o  u  s 

both  is  unequal  and  irregular;  they  are  covered  on   Ou  poejr- 
tl  e  outfide  with  a  fh ort   down,  which  renders  them       'f*^' 
lofi  to   the  touch:   within  thev  are  full  ofa  whiiilli-  '"'    . 

grey  dull,  in  whieh  may  be  obferved  the  diied  remains 
of  imall  ii, feels,  uitli^ut  difcovering  aiy  aperture  thro' 
which  they  might  have  palfed.  'I'hefe  nclls  or  blad- 
ders harden  a  they  grow  old  :  and  tbeir  lubllance, 
whieh  appears  refinous,  I  ecomes  brittle  anJ  tr.mlpa- 
rent ;  however,  t  e  Chinele  do  not  conlider  the  ou- 
poey-lfe,  notwit!  ftanding  their  relemblmce  to  elm- 
bladders,  as  excreicences  ot  the  tree  yen  foutfe,  upon 
V  hieh  they  are  found.  They  are  p  rfnaded,  that  in- 
leds  pr<  duce  a  km  a  of  wax,  and  conflruft  for  them- 
felves  on  tl  e  branches  and  leaves  of  this  tree  (thefap 
of  which  is  pr.  per  for  their  nourilhmcnt)  little  re- 
treats, where  they  may  wait  for  the  time  of  the'r  me- 
tam  ri-h  fis,  (T  at  lea'l  depofit  in  fafety  their  eg;:S, 
which  compofe  that  fi  le  dull  with  whicli  the  ou-poey- 
tfe  are  filled.  Seme  ot  the  ou  pi  ey  tic  are  as  large  as 
one's  fill  ;  but  thefe  are  rare,  and  are  generally  pro- 
duced  by  a  worm  of  extraordinary  ftrength,  or  which 
has  air  ciated  with  an  ther,  as  two  lilk-worms  are 
fon.etimes  fecn  fhut  np  'n  the  fame  ba'l.  The  fmalleft 
ou  poey  tfe  are  tf  he  iV/e  ot  a  chelfiu' ;  the  greater 
part  ot  them  are  round  and  o:  1  'ng ;  liut  tliey  feldom 
refemble  one  another  entirely  in  their  exterior  ci  1  fi- 
guratic  n.  At  firft,  tliey  are  of  a  dark  t;rtcn  co'our, 
wlach  alierwards  changes  to  yellow;  and  the  hufk, 
thoiij.h  pretty  firm,  becorrc'-  then  very  brittle. 

The  Chinefe  peafants  coileift  theie  (.upoey-tfe  be- 
fore the  fitll  hoar  Irolls.  They  t,«.ke  care  to  kill  the 
worm  inclofed  in  the  hufks,  and  to  expofe  them  for 
fome  time  to  the  Ifeani  of  boiling  water.  Wiih  ut 
this  precautio'  ,  the  wr  rm  might  fo  n  break  th'ou.h 
its  weak  pril'  n,  whieh  wi  uld  imme  .iaie^y  liurfl  and 
be  ufeltfs.  The  t  u-p'  ey-tfe  are  ufed  at  Pekin  for 
givirg  pa|er  a  dura!  h  and  deep-black  colour;  in  the 
piovincts  of  Kiang-nan  and  Tche  kiang,  where  a  great 
deal  ot  beautiful  latin  is  made,  they  are  tm^iloyed  for 
dyeing  the  filk  before  it  is  put  on  the  loom.  Tlis 
Cliinefc  liteiati  alfo  blacken  their  beards  with  them 
when  they  become  white. 

The  medicinal  pro]  erties  of  the  ou  p-iey-tfe  are  very 
numerous.  The  Chinefe  y.hyfici  ins  introduce  them 
into  the  comprfkion  of  many  ■  f  their  lemed'es.  They 
recommend  them  for  flopping  bloodings  (  f  every  kind ; 
they  crnfider  them  as  an  excellent  fpec.nc  fi  r  curing 
infiammati.  ns  and  ulcers,  and  for  countcracling  the 
efftiSs  of  polfon  ;  and  they  employ  them  with  fnc- 
cefs in  the  droply,  phthifis,  epilepfy,  catarrhs,  l^ck- 
niT,  fluxions  of  the  eyes  and  ears,  and  in  many  other 
difbrders. 

GRtATEa  OUSE,  a  liver  which  rifes  nearFitwell  in 
Oxlord!hiie,and  proecedstn  Buckingham, Stony-Strat- 
ford, and  Newp'  it  Pjgnel,  in  Buckingharr.fhire;  from 
thence  it  proceeds  to  Bedford,  and  turning  north-eaR  it 
p.ilfes  on  to  Huntingelcn  and  Ely,  till  at  length  it  ar- 
rives at  Lynn-Regi;  in  Notfclk,  and  falls  into  the  fea. 
It  is  navigable  to  fome  difrance  above  D.Avnham,  where 
there  is  a  good  harbi'ur  for  barges ;  and  a  confiderable 
trade  is  carried  on  by  it  to  Lynn  and  other  towns. 

Sinalltr  Olwf.  rifes  in  Suffolk,  and,  feparjting  that 
county  from  Norfolk  on  the  foiuh-wefl,  dil'chargcs 
itlelf  into  the  Great  Oufe  near  Dov^nham.  There  is 
Hill  another  of  the  fame  name  \vh:ch  rifes  in  the  weif- 
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north-weft  fide  of  Yorkftiire,  and  cl.icfly  running  to 
the  fouth-ealt,  at  length  falls  into  the  Humher. 

OUSTEK,  or  Di'spoisEssioN,  in  la\v,_  an  injury 
which  carries  with  it  the  amotion  ofpoifcirion;  lor 
by  means  of  it  tlic  wrong  doer  gets  into  the  afliial 
poircffion  ot  the  land  or  hereditament,  and  oblige,  him 
that  hath  a  right  to  (eek  a  legal  remedy,  in  order  to 
gain  pollcihon,  together  with  damages.  Tliis  ouller 
niay  either  be  of  tlie  freehold  by  abatement,  intrii- 
fion,  dilftifin,  diicontmuance,  and  deforcement ;  or  of 
chattels  real,  as  an  ellate  by  ftatute-merchant,  ftatule- 
ttaple  or  elegit,  or  an  eftate  for  years 

OusTrH  le  uu.in,  amoinre  mamim,  in  law,  denotes  a  li- 
very ot  lands  out  of  the  lying's  hands  ;  or  a  judgment 
given  for  him  that  traverled,  or  fued,  a  montra}is  le 
droit.  When  it  api'.eaied,  upon  the  matter  being  .lii- 
culled,  that  the  king  had  no  right  or  title  to  tiie  land 
leized,  judgment  was  given  in  chancery  that  the  king's 
hand  be  amoved  ;  and  tnjlcr  le  viii'in,  or  amoveas  >naiiu?ii, 
was  therefore  awarded  to  the  eicheator,  to  reltcre  the 
land,  &c.  All  wardiuips,  liveries,  oujltr  k  mams,  &c. 
are  now  taken  away  and  dii'eharged  by  ftatue  12. 
Car.  II. 

OUSTIOUG,  a  town  of  the  Ruffian  empire,  and 
capital  of  a  province  ci  the  fame  n.ime,  with  an  arch- 
bilhop's  fee  and  a  calUe ;  feated  on  the  river  Suchan, 
over-agaifill  the  mouth  of  the  Jug,  in  E.  Long,  43.  2  j. 
N.Lat.  61.48. 

OusTiouG,  a  province  of  the  Ruffian  empire,  bound- 
ed on  the  north  by  Dwina,  on  the  eall  by  the  forell 
ct  Zirani,  on  the  fouth  by  Wologda,  and  on  the  weft 
by  Carg  ipol  and  Waga.  It  is  divided  into  two  parts 
by  the  river  SuchaBa ;  is  full  ofiorells;  and  the  rivers 
yield  plenty  of  iiili,  which  the  inhabitants  dry  in  the 
fun,  and  which  make  their  principal  nourilhment. 

OUT- POSTS,  in  a  mil.tary  fenfe,  a  body  of  men 
pofted  beyond  the  grand  guard;  czWid  out-pojls,  as  be- 
ing the  rounds  or  limits  of  the  camp. 

OUTLAW,  fignifies  one  that  is  depiived  of  the  be- 
nefit of  the  law  ;  and  therefore  held  to  be  out  of  the 
king's  prote'ftion. 

brafton  afferts  that  an  outlaw  forfeits  all  he  has ; 
and  that,  from  the  time  of  his  outlawry,  he  wears  a 
wolPs  head;  and  any  body  may  kill  him  with  im- 
punity, eipecially  if  he  defend  himfelf  or  fly.  But  in 
Edward  Ill's  time  it  wa^  refolved  by  thejudges,  that 
it  flrould  not  be  lawful  for  any  man,  but  the  IheriiF 
alone  (having  fufficient  warrant  for  it),  to  put  to  deiith 
a  man  that  was  outlawed. 

OUTLAWRY,  the  punifhment  of  a  perfon  wl.o, 
being  called  into  law,  and  lawfully,  according  to  the 
ufual  forms,  fought,  docs  contemptuoufly  r efufe  to  ap- 
pear. 

The  effeift  of  being  outlawed  at  the  fuit  of  another, 
in  a  civil  caufe,  is  the  lurieltuie  of  all  the  perlun's 
goods  and  chattels  to  the  king,  and  the  profits  of 
his  land,  while  the  outlawry  remains  in  force.  If  in 
ireafon  or  felony,  ail  the  lands  aud  tenements  vhich 
he  has  in  fee,  or  for  life,  and  all  his  goods  and  chattels, 
are  alfo  forfeited  :  and  belides,  the  law  interprets  his 
abfence  as  a  fufficient  evidence  of  guilt;  and  without 
requiring  farther  procif,  account  the  perfon  guilty  of 
the  faft,  on  which  enfues  corruption  of  bluod,  &c. 
And  then,  according  to  Bradon,  he  may  perifii  with- 
out law,  &c.  However,  to  avoid  ihhuniaaity,  no  man 
is  intitled  to  kill  him  wantonly  or  wilfully;  but  in  fo 


doing  he  is  guilty  of  murder,  uiihfs  it  happens  in  en- 
deavouring to  apprehend  him  :  tor  any  b'lJy  nity  ar- 
rc(t  an  outlaw,  eitiier  of  his  own  head,  or  by  writ  or 
w.irrant  of  capias  utlagntum,  in  order  to  bring  him  to 
execution. 

It  after  outlawry,  in  civil  caf.'S,  th.c  dcfend.int  pub- 
licly appear,  he  is  to  l)e  arrciled  by  a  v/rit  v( iaj/l'is 
ullagaium,  and  committed  till  th-:  riutlawry  be  rever- 
fed  :  which  reverfal  may  be  h;id  by  the  defendant's 
appearing  in  court  (and  in  the  king's-bench,  by  fend- 
ing an  attorney,  according  to  ftatute  4  and  5  W.  and 
M.  cap.  18.),  and  any  plaui.ble  circumilance,  how- 
ever  trifling,  is  in  general  fuflicient  Vj  reverfe  it  ;  it 
being  conlidered  only  as  a  procefs  to  force  appear- 
ance. The  deleiidant  mult,  however,  pay  f'ull  coils, 
and  muft  put  the  plaintiff  in  tlie  fame  condition  as  if 
Ire  had  appeared  before  the  writ  ot  exloi  facins  was 
awarded.  It  ii  appointed  by  magna  charta,  that  no 
freeman  fhall  be  outlawed,  but  according  to  the  law  of 
the  land.     A  minor  or  a  woman  cannot  be  outlawed. 

In  Scotland  outlawry  anciently  took  place  in  the 
cafe  ot  refufal  to  fulfil  a  civil  obligation,  as  well  as  in 
criminal  cafes.  At  prefent,  however,  it  only  takes 
place  in  the  two  cafes  of  flying  fi-om  a  criminal  profe- 
cution,  and  of  appearing  in  court  attended  by  too 
great  a  number  of  followers.  But  the  defender,  upon 
appearing  at  any  dilliuce  cf  time  and  offering  to  ifand 
trial,  is  intitled  dejure  to  havetheoutlawryreverfed,  and 
to  be  admitted  to  trial  accordingly,  and  even  to  bail  if 
the  offence  be  bailable.     See  Waive. 

OVUM  ANGuiNL'M.     See  Anguinum. 

OUTWORKS,  in  fortification,  all  thofe  works 
made  without-llde  the  ditch  of  a  fortified  place,  to  co- 
ver and  defend  it.     See  Fortification. 

OUZEL,  in  ornithology;  a  fpeeies  of  Motacil- 

LA. 

OWEN  (Thomas),  a  judge  of  the  common-pleas, 
fon  of  Richard  Owen,  Elq;  of  Condover,  in  Shrop- 
ihire,  was  educated  at  Oxford,  and,  as  is  generally 
fuppofed,  at  Chrift-church  college.  Having  taken 
a  degree  in  arts,  he  left  die  univerfity,  and  enter- 
ed himfelf  of  Lincoln's-inn  in  London,  where  in 
procefs  of  time  he  became  an  eminent  counfellor. 
In  1583  he  was  eleded  Lent  reader  to  that  f  iciety.  In 
1590  he  was  made  fergeantat  law,  and  queen's  fercreant 
foon  after.  He  arrived  at  length  it  the  dignity  of 
judge  of  the  common-pleas ;  which  office  he  is  I'nid  to 
have  executed,  during  five  years,  w'ith  great  abilities 
and  integrity.  He  died  in  1598;  and  was  buried  on 
the  Ibuth  fide  of  the  choir  in  Weftmin.ler  abbey,  where 
a  monument  was  erected  to  his  memory.  He  had  the 
reputation  of  a  learned  man,  and  a  patron  of  literature. 
He  was  the  author  of"  Reports  in  the  common-pleas, 
wherein  are  mnny  choice  caies,  moil;  of  them  thorough- 
ly argued  by  the  learned  fergeants,  and  after  argued 
and  refolved  by  the  grave  judges  of  thofe  times,  with 
many  cafes  wherein  the  difference  of  the  year-books 
are  reconciled  rnd  explained."     Lond.  1656,  lolin. 

Owen  (Dr  John),  an  eminent  anu  learned  diifen-- 
ing  minilter,  was  born  in  1616,  at  Hadham,  in  Ox- 
fordlhire,  ai  which  place  his  father  was  vicar.  He 
made  fuch  furpriiing  proficiency  in  learning,  that  at 
twelve  years  of  age  he  was  admitted  into  (Vncen's- 
collcge,  Oxford,  and  in  163  J  was  made  mafter  of  arts  : 
but  loon  after,  difap^iroving  the  new  regulations  niai'e 
by  ArclibiiTiop  L.iud  their  chancellor,  with  which  he 
4  C  2  refukd 
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Owen,    refiifid  to  comply,  he  was  obliged,  in  1637,  10  leave 

-^ the  unlverfily ;  when,  ttiking  orders,  he  became  chaplain 

10  Sir  Robert  Diirmer  ot  Afcot  iii  OxtorJIhire,  and 
vas  at  the  lame  time  tutor  to  his  cklclt  fon.  He  was 
afterwards  chaplain  lo  Jol'.n  Lord  Lovelace  of  Huiiey 
in  Berklliire  ;  vheii  the  civil  war  broke  out,  he 
openly  avowed  the  caufe  of  the  parliament ;  which 
was  f)  lefented  by  an  uncle,  whi  had  intended  to 
leave  h'ra  hii  clhite,  that  he  difearded  him,  and  left 
it  to  another.  Yet  th  ugh  L  rd  L:)volace  iiJed  with 
the  king,  he  treated  his  chaplain  with  great  civility  : 
but  on  Ills  going  to  jo!n  tlie  r.>yal  arni;,  Mr  Owen 
went  to  L'lndon,  and  i'onn  after  joined  the  non-c^n- 
fiumills.  In  1 6/1.2  :.c  publilhed  his  book,  intitled..  ji 
Difplay  of /Ini.iiiianlj'in,  v\hich  laid  the  tnundrtti' n  (if 
his  luturc  advanccmer.t:  foi  the  committee  for  pure;!  g 
the  chur.  h  of  fcandalous  niiniltets  were  fo  plealed  with 
it,  thai  Mr  White  their  chairman  lent  him  a  nreleii- 


aiid  Dr  Barlow  bifhop  of  London.     He  died  at  Eal-  Ovrhyliec. 

ing  in  1683.     His  works  are  printed  in  feven  volumes    ^-^-' 

folio. 

Wood,  after  renfuring  him  in  many  refpeiSts,  fays 
nevcrihf  lefi,  that,  "  to  fpeak  imp  inially,  he  was  a. 
penon  well  fk:  lied  in  the  tongues,  Rabimcal  learning, 
and  Jcwilh  rites  and  cnfttn.s;  that  lie  had  a  great 
command  of  his  Engiifh  pen,  and  was  one  of  the  gen« 
teeleft  and  faireU  writers  who  ever  appealed  agaiuft 
the  chiiicli  if  England." 

OWHYHEE,  the  eafternm'  ft,  and  liy  far  the  lar- 
gcll,of  the  Sandwich  ulai.ds.  It^gieat^ft  Iti  gih  !rom 
nor.li  to  louth  is  28t  le 'gucs,  i'.s  bre.ullh  24,  and 
its  circiimiercnce  nearly  300  Englilh  n.iles.  It  is  di- 
vidcdii.to  fiK  laige  diftiiil'-.;  two  if  which  on  the  north- 
ell  fuie  are  iej  arated  ly  a  mninlain,  that  lifes  in 
three  pe.cks,  which  is  pei  peiu.dly  c  vercd  wiih  inow, 
;nJ  may  be  fern  clearly  at  40  leagues  tlidance.     To 
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he  had  been  there  about  a  year  and  a  hah,  the  jiatron 
lieariiig  th  it  the  fequellred  incumbent  was  ..ead,  pre- 
fentcd  another  to  the  living  ;  upon  which  the  earl  of 
Warwick  cave  Mr  Owen  the  living  of  Coggclhal.  He 
had  not,  h  wevcr,  been  long  at  that  town  belore  he 
left  the  Prcfbyterians  ;  and  joining  ihe  Independents, 
formed  a  chu  ch  there.  He  was  now  fent  tor  feveral 
times  to  pieach  bcfire  the  parji.iment ;  and  among  the 
reft  on  the  2iih  of  February  164.S  9,  the  day  <  f  hu- 
miliati'in  for  the  intended  expedition  to  Ireland.  Cr^im- 
well  who  was  prefent  at  this  lalt  difc  urfe,  and  had 
never  heaid  him  before,  was  extremely  pleafed  with  ir, 
and  defiredliiscompany  int(>  Ireland,  and  that  he  would 
refide  in  the  college  of  Dublin.  This  he  did  ;  but  re- 
turned in  about  half  a  year.  S.)on  after  Cromwell  fent 
him  into  Scotland  ;  but  he  alio  returned  from  thence 
^after  about  half  a  year's  (lay  at  Edinburgh.  He  was 
then  promoted  to  the  deanery  ot  Chrilt-church,  Ox- 
ford, wliither  he  w^nt  in  1651  ;  and  Cronswell,  being 
now  chancellor  of  the  univerfity  nominated  him  his 
vice  chancellor.  The  next  year  he  was  ere  ited  doctor 
■of  diviniiy  by  diploma.  Dr  Owen  enjoyed  the  poft 
of  vice-chancellor  five  years;  during  which  he  behaved 
with  the  greateft  moderation  :  for,  rhough  otten  foli. 
cited,  he  never  molelted  th.e  meeting  of  the  r.  y.il  lis 
at  the  houfe  of  Dr  Willis  the  phyficlan,  where  divine 
i'ervicc  was  performed  according  :o  the  hturgy  (  f  the 
church  oi  England  ;  and  thi  ugh  he  was  a  commi.Ti  n- 
cr  for  ejecting  fcandalous  minifters,  he  frequently  over- 
ruled his  brethren  in  favour  of  thofe  royahfts  wlio  were 
riiftinguilhed  by  tlieir  merit.  At  the  death  of  Crom- 
well, he  was-  removed  Irom  the  vice-chancellorthip: 
and  at  the  Reftoratii  n  was  ejcifted  from  his  deanery  (<f 
Ciriil-church.  But  he  had  prcv'ded  hinifelt  a  com- 
fortable retreat  at  an  ellate  he  bad  purchafed  at  Had- 
Iiam.  He  now  emplf^yed  himlel:  in  preaching  as  oft- 
en as  he  had  an  opp('rtunitv,  and  in  writin'j;  books; 
'One  of  V  h  ch,  intiiled  Fiat  Lux,  falling  into  the  hands 
of  Lord  Clarendon,  he  \^as  fo  pleafed  with  it,  rr  (as 
is  faid)  irom  pcilioy  pretended  to  he  f  >,  that  lie  fent 
for  Dr  Owen,  and  acknowledging  the  fervice  he  had 
dene  by  it  to  the  ProtcRant  neligiun,  offered  to  prefer 
him  in  the  church,  if  he  would  conform  ;  bnt  he  de- 
fired  to  be  excufed. — Hia  moderation  drew  him  refpefl 
from  perf  ns  (.f  oppofite  prii  clples;  ard  in  the  nnm- 
'ber  of  his  friends  were  Dr  Wilkins  billiop  of  Chelter, 


and  Uecp  cliff-,  d'  wn  which  fall  many  beaulilul  caf- 
cades  oi  vaster.  The  win  le  country  is  covered  with 
Ci  coa  nut  and  breadfruit  tiees.  The  peaks  of  the 
muuntuin  on  the  north-eall  fide  appear  to  be  about 
half  a  mile  in  height,  and  entiiely  covered  with  fi.ow. 
To  the  f  uih  ot  this  moun'ain,  the  coall  prclents  a 
piofp.dl  '  f  the  molt  dreary  kind,  the  whole  country 
appealing  t  ■  have  undergone  a  total  cliangeby  means 
ol  fi  nie  dreadtul  convulhon,  TLe  gicunJ  is  every 
where  c.  vered  with  cinders,  and  inrcnecSed  in  many 
places  with  black  iireaks,  which  fecm  to  mark  the 
courfe  of  a  lava  that  has  lie  wed  not  n.any  ages  fmce 
frrm  the  moun'ain  to  the  fli  -re.  The  fouthern  pro- 
mortoiy  looks  like  the  mere  aregs  of  a  volcano.  The 
pi  ojcfting  headland  is  compofed  of  broken  and  craggy 
n  ck  ,  piled  irregularly  upon  one  another,  and  ter- 
minating in  fharp  points ;  yet  amidll  thefe  rums,  tl>ere 
nre  many  pieces  of  rich  foil,  which  are  carefully  laid 
out  in  plantations,  and  the  neighbiHirinc;  fca  afioros  a 
vaft  variety  of  excellent  fifh ;  fo  thit  this  quarter  is 
much  better  inhabited  than  thrfe  which  are  more  ver- 
dant. The  firlds  aie  incl 'fed  with  ft  nie  fences,  and 
are  ii.teriperled  with  gr  ves  of  coc  a  nut  trees.  We 
are  told  indeed  by  fome  i-f  Ccck's  people  who  walked 
through  a  cor.fuierable  part  of  it,  that  they  did  not 
obler^e  a  ipot  of  gn  u.d  that  was  fufcepcible  t  f  im- 
prcvement  .eft  implanted;  and  indeed  the  couniry, 
from  their  acc(  unt,  ci>u!d  fcarcely  be  cultivated  to 
greater  advant;ige  f  r  the  iAirpofes  of  the  natives. 
They  were  furprifed  «t  feeing  feveral  fields  o!  hay; 
and  upon  their  inquiry,  to  what  particular  lift  it  r.as 
applied,  they  were  informed,  that  it  was  intended  to 
ci  ver  the  grounds  w'eie  the  young  laro  grew,  in  or- 
der to  pefeive  them  from  being  fcoiched  by  t'.-^e  rays 
of  the  fun.  Tiuy  rbferved  amfng  the  p'antations  a 
few  huts  fcattered  about  which  aff.>ided  occafirnal 
flicker  to  the  l.iboniers;  but  they  did  not  fee  any  vil- 
latfcs  at  a  I'reater  tiiftance  from  the  fea  thin  h  ur  or 
five  miles.  Near  one  of  them,  vhich  vv;:s  fituated 
about  four  miles  fro.Ti  the  bay,  ihey  difcovercd  a  c.ive, 
forty  lathonis  in  length,  three  in  breadth,  and  ol  the 
fame  height.  It  was  open  at  each  end  ;  its  fides  were 
fluted  as  if  wr.  ught  wiih  a  chiiel;  and  the  liirf  ce 
was  glazed  ovtr,  perhai:s  by  the  aiflion  of  fire.  Tiiere 
are  luppufed  10  be  on  tbia  ifland  about  150.COQ  iiiii.i- 
bitaniE.     So  long  as  the  nhme  of  Captain  Cook  ihall 
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Owhyhcc.  be  remenibeied,  tliis  Ifland  will  not  be  forffo'.tcn  ;   for 
'^—^^—~'  he  here  fell   a   vi'iim  to  a  lirangc  coiu.iuiution  of 
events.     S=c  Cook. 

We  have  tlie  f. allowing  account  of  the  inhabitants 
of  this  ifl;inJ  in  Ellis's  Authentic  N  irralive,  &c. 
"  The  men  are  al)ove  the  midi'.le  fizc,  ftout,  well 
made,  and  flelliy,  but  not  fat.  Corpulency  is  not  al- 
together fo  great  a  mark  of  diftinflion  in  tliefe  as  in 
the  Society  Ifles ;  and  tallncfs,  for  which  the  Oi«hei- 
tcai  s  have  great  pa' tiality,  is  alfo  overlooked.  Th;ir 
colour  is  ill  general  brown  olive.  The  'Aomen  are  in 
general  malculine,  thou;^h  there  are  f  me  de'icately 
made,  and  tlie  voice  ot  them  all  is  folt  and  fcminii  e- 
'l"he  hah-  botli  of  the  head  aii-d  beard  is  black  ;  that 
ot  the  head  the  men  wear  in  the  toim  of  a  helmet, 
th;it  is,  a  long  iri/z'ed  ri  it;e  from  the  forehead  to  the 
neck,  the  fide>  being  nituh  lliorttr.  Thii  ialhii  n  fc  ms 
tr-  prevail  only  among  the  pi  incipal  people,  that  ol  the 
inferirr  fort  being  (  t  an  equal  length  in  tverv  part. 
Moft  oi  them  were  very  defiious  cf  patting  with  their 
beardf,  which,  they  faid,  *vere  difagreeable  and  Irou- 
bleiome,  and  were  fond  of  being  iliaved  iiy  cur  people. 
Some  of  the  priefts  wore  their  be,:rds  long,  and  would 
ni>l  on  any  account  part  with  them.  The  women  \\  ear 
their  hair  hnia  befoic,  but  very  iliort  behind,  which  is 
not  the  moft  becoming  mode  ;  and,  like  tlr  fe  of  the 
Fiiendly  Ifle'?,  they  have  a  way  of  rendering  it  of  dif- 
ferent col'  urs,  red,  y  Hi  w,  and  brown.  The  leatures 
cf  both  fexes  are  good,  and  we  i'aw  fome  of  the  fe- 
males who  niight  reall;  be  called  fine  women.  I'heir 
tee  h  are  even  and  pcrfecftly  white.  In  general,  tliey 
fetm  to  De  very  healthy,  and  we  obferved  feveral  who 
appeared  to  be  of  great  .age.  As  to  difcafc^,  we  faw 
none  who  laboured  under  any  during  otir  Hay  except 
the  veneieal  Comj  laint  ;  coughs  and  colds  indeed  were 
pretty  general,  and  <  nc  man  died.  Fiom  what  we 
ci  nld  learn  oi  his  dif  rder  ircm  the  natives,  it  was  a 
vii  lent  giiping  or  co'ic. 

"  B'  th  men  and  women  appeared  to  be  of  a  good 
difpoht'on,  and  bcliaved  to  eaeh  tither  with  the  ten- 
deleft  regaid:  wh.enthe)  did  iall  out,  which  fome- 
times  was  tie  cafe,  occafioned  by  the  upfetting  of  a 
caroe,  or  fome  fuch  trifling  actident,  they  only  fcold- 
cd  a  little,  and  this  was  foon  over  and  forgotten.  AVe 
never  law  tl.cm  ftrike  each  other  upon  any  occafion. 
Thjy  are  all  thieve",  from  the  aree  to  the  towtow, 
but  rot  quite  fo  expert  at  it  as  our  Otahcitee  iViei  ds. 

"  Tne  cuitom  of  tattooing  prevails  greatlv  am.^ng 
thefe  people,  but  the  men  have  a  much  larger  (hare  ef 
it  than  the  women:  many  (particularly  f  me  of  the 
natives  ot  Mow'whfe)  have  one  half  their  body,  fiom 
head  to  foot,  marked  in  this  manner,  which  pives  them 
a  moft  ftii!;ing  appearance.  It  is  done  wah  great  re- 
g'.r.;iri::y,  and  loo'-.s  remiirk.iblv  neat:  ionie  h  ive  oily 
:;n  arm  marked  in  tliis  manner,  others  a  leg  ;  lonje 
again  have  h.oth  arm  and  leg,  .tnd  oithersonly  the  hand. 
The  wi  men  arc  the  moft  part  marked  upon  the  hand, 
and  fome  upon  ihe  tip  of  their  tongue;  but  of  thefe 
we  faw  but  ♦cw.  Both  lexes  have  a  particular  mark 
according  to  the  fil!  iifl  in  which  they  live;  or  it  is 
ra'hcr  the  mark  i  f  :lie  aiee,  or  principal  mai:,  under 
vvlofe  jurif-idlion  they  more  immeo.iately  :;re.  We 
never  i'aw  the  <  pera'ion  of  tattov^■ing  performed,  i.'  r 
could  we  procure  a  fight  cf  the  inftrumenis  uicd  v.jicn 


tliis  occafion  ;  but  it  is  likely  they  are  much  th:  fame  OwliyKce. 
as  th  >fe- of  the  Friendly  and  .S^ciet)   Il]-:s.  "*"' 

"  Both  men  and  women  aic  very  cleanly  in  the'r 
perfons;  the  latter  walli  th-ir  wlioie  b  >d'es  in  i'lelh 
water  twi  e  and  I'ometimcs  three  times  a-d  ly  ;  hut  the 
women  of  Otahsilee  have  the  advantage  of  them  in  one 
1  o  nt  of  clea'jl  nefs,  which  is  er.iJicating  the  liairs 
ii om  under  the  arm-pits.  Tiiis  is  a  cuftom  we  ob- 
ferved nowherv.-  but  at  the  S  >ciety  111  s. 

"  There  are  no  p;op;e  in  the  world  who  indulge 
themfelves  more  ni  their  fenfual  appetite  than  thefe : 
in  fafl,  they  carry  it  to  a  moft  fcandal  ais  and  lliime- 
iul  degree,  and  in  a  manner  not  proper  to  be  men- 
tioned. The  ladies  are  very  lavilh  of  their  favours ; 
l>ut  are  far  from  beincr  fo  mercenary  as  thofe  of  the 
Friendly  or  S  iciety  Ifl:s,  and  fime  of  the'r  attach- 
mer.ts  ieemeJ  purely  tlie  efF.'ift  of  aiFeetion.  Tney  are 
initiated  into  this  way  of  lii'c  at  a  very  early  peri  id  ; 
wc  faw  fome  who  could  not  be  more  than  ten  years 
old. 

"  Their  clothing  confifts  of  cloth  of  difF^rent  kinds : 
that  w()rn  by  fh.e  m;n,  which  is  called  marro,  is  about 
hall  a  ya  d  wide,  and  four  yards  long  ;  that  of  the  wo- 
men, three  quirters  of  a  yard  wid;,  and  of  the  fame 
leiiifth  as  the  mens:  this  they  call  {>jh-o'oiiwa  ;  they 
both  wear  it  niund  their  mid  ^le,  but  the  man  pafs  it 
between  thei"-  legs.  This  is  the  gener.il  drcfs  of  b  'th 
fexes ;  but  the  better  iort  fometimes  throw  a  large 
P'ece  looiely  over  their  (If-iulders.  Befid  s  tlie  mirro, 
the'y  have  feveral  other  kinds  of  cloth,  wh  ch  derive 
their  names  eiher  from  the  different  ufcs  they  are  ap- 
plied to,  or  their  different  texture  and  partem;  a'l, 
however,  as  far  as  we  could  learn,  are  made  from  the 
Chinefe  p.iper  mulberry  tree.  The  principal  of  thefe 
is  the  cappa,  which  is  about  lo  or  12  feet  long,  and 
nearly  as  many  wide,  and  is  thick  and  warm  ;  they 
wrap  themfelves  up  in  this  when  they  retire  to  fleep. 
Tney  have  another  kiad,  which  is  whae,  and  much 
thinner  ;  this,  as  has  been  before  obferved,  they  lhro\T 
looiely  over  their  fli  adders;  it  ii  fometimes  20  or  30 
yards  long,  and  wide  in  proportion.  The  marro  and 
)>ah-o'ouwa  are  curioufly  painted  of  various  pa'ternf, 
but  the  others  are  generally  v.hite,  or  dyed  red,  black, 
and  Vrll  nv. 

"  The  principal  ornaments  of  the  men  are  thi 
feather-cip?  and  cloaks ;  ionie  of  the  latter  reach  down 
to  their  li^iels,  and  have  a  moft  magniticent  appear- 
ance, I'liey  are  made  for  the  moft  part  of  red  and 
yellow  feathers,  whi.h  aie  tied  upon  file  net-v%'ork. 
The  caps  are  compofed  of  the  i'a:n^  kind  ot  feathers, 
which  are  fometimes  in:ermi;:ed  with  black;  they  are 
fecured  up  in  a  kind  of  bafl-:tt-work,  made  in  the  form 
ol  a  helmet.  Bith  caps  and  cloaks  a'-e  made  of  va- 
rious p  tttcrns  and  fizes.  The  cloaks  are  not  all  com- 
poied  of  th.e  fame  kind  of  fea'hers,  btit  are  f  metimes 
varied  with  the  long  tad-fe.-ithers  cf  the  cock,  w'th  a 
boid.r  of  yell  )w  or  red,  and  f  m.etimes  with  thofe  of 
the  tropic  bird.  Both  c.ips  and  cloaks,  however,  are 
only  to  be  feen  in  the  poiTetii  ^n  of  the  principal  people. 
Tney  have  a'fo  a  kind  of  fly  flap,  made  of  a  bun  h  of 
i'eithers  fixed  to  the  <nd  <f  a  thin  piece  of  fmooth 
and  pililhed  wood:  they  are  gei-;erally  made  o{  the 
tail-lea'"hers  of 'he  cock  but  'he  better  fo:t  o.f  people 
have  them  of  ihe  tn  pic  bird;  f.*<iihcrs,  or  thofe  beloi.g- 
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Owliyhc     ing  to  a  blue];   and   yellow  bird  cilled   tnoho .     The 

H.        handle  is  very  Irequeiitly  made  of  one  ol  the  bones  of 

^OwUm;.    jj^g  jjj.j^  jjj.  jgg  jjj-   jijj,ie  vi'hom  they  Iiiive   killed   in 

battle,  curioufly  inlaid  wiih  tortoifefliell :  thefe  they 
deem  very  valuable,  and  will  not  part  with  them  un- 
der a  great  price.  This  ornament  is  common  to  the 
fuperinrs  of  both  fexcs. 

"  The  women  too  have  their  fliare  in  the  ornamen- 
tal way  :  that  which  they  value  moll  is  the  orai.  Tliis 
is  a  kind  of  niff  or  necklace,  made  of  red,  green,  black, 
and  yellow  feathers,  curioufly  put  together,  and  in 
moft  elegant  patterns,  which  really  do  honour  to  the 
fancy  ol  the  ladies,  wliofe  bufmefs  it  is  to  make  them. 
They  never  think  themfelves  drefl'ed  without  one  or 
two  of  thefe  round  their  necks,  and  thole  who  can 
afford  it  wear  many.  Others  again  arc  compofed  of 
fmall  variegated  Ihells,  dilpoled  in  a  very  neat  manner; 
and  fome  confill  of  feveral  rows  of  twifted  hair,  with 
a  piece  of  carved  wood  or  bone,  highly  polilhed,  the 
bottom  part  forming  a  curve.  The  hiuher  the  qua- 
lity of  the  wearer,  the  greater  is  the  fize  of  the  wood 
or  bone,  and  the  quantity  of  the  twilled  hair.  The 
next  thing  is  the  poo-ren!ah  or  bracelet ;  the  mod  va- 
luable are  made  of  boar's  tulks  faflencd  together  fide 
by  fide  with  a  piece  of  firing,  by  means  of  a  hole  drill- 
ed through  the  middle  ;  the  larger  the  tufks,  the  great- 
er the  value.  Sometimes  two  lliells  tied  round  the 
wrills  with  twilled  or  braided  hair,  ferve  the  purpofe  of 
bracelets ;  but  even  in  this  cafe  they  (how  great  nice- 
ty, being  particularly  careful  to  match  them  as  near  as 
polTible.  They  were  prodigioufly  fond  of  thofe  we 
gave  them,  which  were  only  a  few  beads,  fecured  by 
thread  upon  a  flrip  of  fcarlet  cloth,  and  made  to  but- 
ton round  the  wrill.  So  much  did  they  at  firll  value 
them,  that  a  fmall  hatchet  and  one  of  thefe  would  pur- 
chafe  a  hog,  which  without  it  could  not  have  been 
bought  for  three  large  hatchets.  The  women  were 
perpetually  teazing  the  men  to  difpofe  of  their  various 
articles  for  thefe  bracelets  ;  at  lead  one  of  them  was 
always  to  make  a  part  of  the  price."  W.Long.  156.0. 
S.  Lat.  19.  28. 

OWL,  in  ornithol -gy.  See  Strix. 
OWLING,  fo  called  from  its  beii.g  ufually  carried 
on  in  the  night,  is  the  offence  of  tranl'p  rting  wool  or 
iheep  out  of  England,  to  the  detriment  of  its  flaple 
manufadure.  Ibis  was  forbidden  at  common  law, 
and  more  particularly  by  llatute  11  Edw.  IIL  c.  i. 
when  the  impiTtai.ce  of  our  woollen  manufafture  was 
firft  attended  to  ;  and  there  are  now  many  later  fla- 
tutes  relating  to  this  offence,  the  moft  ulVful  and  prin- 
cipal of  which  are  thole  enafled  :n  the  re;gn  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  and  lince.  The  ftatute  8  Eliz.  c.  3.  makes 
the  tranfportation  of  live  Iheep,  or  embarking  them  on 
board  any  fliip,  for  the  firll  oflence  forfeiture  of  goods, 
and  imprifi  ninent  for  a  year,  and  that  at  the  end  of 
the  year  the  left  hand  Ihall  be  cut  off  in  fome  public 
market,  and  Ihall  he  there  nailed  up  in  the  opened 
place;  and  ihe  fecnd  offence  is  felony.  The  llatutes 
12  Car.  IL  c.  32.  and  7  and  8  Will.  III.  c.  28.  make 
the  exportation  of  wool,  fheep,  or  fuller's  earth,  liable 
to  pecuniary  penalties,  and  the  forfeiture  of  the  inter- 
ed  of  the  lliip  and  cargo  by  the  owners,  if  privy  ;  and 
confilcation  of  goods,  and  tliree  years  imprifonment  to 
the  mailer  and  all  the  mariners.  And  the  llatute  4 
Geo.  I.  c.  II.  (amended  and  farther  enforced  by  12 


Geo.  II.  c.  21.  and  19  Geo.  II.  c.  34),  makes  it  Oxalii, 
tranfportation  for  feven  years,  it  the  penalties  be  not  OxfofJ, 
paid.  ' 

OXALIS,  wooDsoRREL. :  A  g'-nus  of  the  pcnta- 
gynia  order,  belongi;ig  to  the  decandiia  clafs  of  plants ; 
and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  Under  the  14th  or- 
der, Gruinahs.  The  calyx  ib  pentaphyllous  ;  the  petals 
conneifled  at  the  heels  ;  the  capfulc  pentagonal,  and 
opening  at  the  angles.  Tli':re  are  feven  Ipecies  ;  of 
which  the  only  remarkable  is  the  acetolella,  or  corn- 
mi  n  woodforrel.  This  grows  naturally  in  moid  fhady 
woods,  and  at  the  lides  of  hedges  in  many  parts  of 
Britain,  and  is  but  felJom  idniitted  into  gaidens.  The 
roots  are  compofed  cf  many  fcaly  joints,  which  pro- 
pagate in  great  plenty.  The  leaves  arife  immediately 
from  the  roots  upon  liiigle  loug  foot-lialks,  and  are 
compof.'d  of  three  heart-lliaped  lobes.  They  are  grate- 
fully acid,  and  of  ufe  in  the  fcurvy  and  other  putrid 
diforders. 

OXFORD,  the  capital  of  a  county  of  the  fame  name 
in  England,  celel^rated  for  its  univerfity,  and  pleafant- 
ly  fituated  in  a  plain,  with  a  fine  frutful  country  all 
around.  Thee  mpofition  ot  the  name  is  obvious.  In 
the  Britilh  times  it  feems  to  have  b:en  a  plice  of  ftudy. 
"  The  wifdom  ol  our  anceltors  (laysCamden), as  ap- 
pears in  our  hid  ry,  c</nlecrated  even  in  the  Britifh 
times  this  city  to  the  mules,  iranflating  them  from 
Greeklade  (new  a  fmall  town  in  Wilts)  hither,  as  to 
a  more  frtiiful  nurfery.  For  Alexander  Necham  *,  •  De  Nj. 
writes,  '  Italy  claims  fuperior  knowledge  of  civil  law  ;  tun  Re- 
but  the  dudy  of  divinity  and  the  liberal  arts  prove, 'un',  lib.  2. 
that  the  univerfity  of  Paris  deferves  the  preference  of 
all  others.  Agreeable  alf  1  to  Merlin's  pr.iphecy,  Wif- 
dom has  flourifhed  at  the  Ford  of  Oxen,  and  will  in  its 
due  time  pafs  over  alfo  into  Ireland.'  But  in  the  fol- 
lowing Saxon  age,  when  fo  many  critics  were  dedroy- 
ed,  it  underwent  the  conimon  late,  and  for  a  long 
wliile  was  famous  only  tor  the  relicks  of  Fridefwide, 
who  was  ranked  among  the  faints  for  her  holy  life, 
merely  becaufe  fhiJ  had  folenmly  devoted  herfelf  to 
God  ;  and  prince  Algar,  foliciting  her  in  marriage, 
was  miraculoufly,  as  they  fay,  deprived  of  his  eye- 
fight." 

Perhaps  the  following  additional  extracl  from  Cam- 
den will  be  more  to  the  purpofe  in  developing  the 
ancient  date  of  learning  in  this  city,  than  any  thing 
which  we  could  bring  forward  of  our  own.  "  When 
the  dorm  of  the  Danifh  war  was  over,  the  mod  reli- 
gious prince  Alfred*  rellored  their  retreats  to  the  long  , .  rv  ooi; 
exiled  mufes,  by  founding  three  colleges,  one  f  )r 
gr.immarians,  another  lor  philofophy,  and  a  third  for 
divinity.  This  will  be  more  fully  explained  by  tlie  fol- 
lowin.;  palfage  in  the  old  annals  ot  the  New  MnaUery 
at  Wiacheller.  '  In  the  year  of  our  Lord  806,  tlie 
fccond  year  of  the  arrival  ot  St  Grymbold  in  England, 
the   univerfity  of  Oxlo.d  was  begun;    the  firll  who 


prefided  and  read  divinity  lectures  in  it  being  St  Neovh, 
an  abbot  and  able  divine ;  and  St  Grymbold,  a  moll 
eminent  profelfor  cf  the  incomparable  fweetnefs  of  the 
facred  pages  ;  All'cr  the  monk,  an  excellent  fcholar, 
profelhng  grammar  and  rhetoric  ;  J'^hn  monk  of  the 
church  of  St  David  giv.ng  lecftuies  in  logic,  mufic, 
and  arithmetic  ;  and  John  the  nicnk,  colleague  of  St 
Grimbald,  a  man  of  great  parts,  and  a  univerfal  fcho- 
lar, teaching  geometry  and  adronomy  before  the  moft 

glo- 
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Oxfonl.    glorious  and  invincible    King  Airred,_  whofe  memory     taken  by  William  tlic  Conqueror. 


—  Will  dwell  like  honey  in  the  mouths  of  all."     Soon  af- 
ter, as  we  tinJ  in  an  excellent  MiS.  of  the  faid   Alier, 
who  was  at  that  time   profcHor  liere,  '  broke  ou,  a 
iharp  and  fatiil  quarrel  between  Grymbold  and  thofe 
very  leain  d  men  whom  lie  had  brought  thitlier  with 
h:m,  and  the  oldlcholars  whom  he  f  .und  there  ;  who, 
on  his  coming,  unaiiimoufly    reinied  to    receive  fhe 
ruUb,  method-,  and  forms  of  lecturing,  that  Grymbnl 
introduced.    Three  years  had  palled  without  any  gicat 
ditlerence  between  them  ;   bnt  tiie  lecret  averfiun  alter- 
wards  broke  out  with  the  utmoll  violence.     In  order 
to  qued  it,  the  invincible  King  Alired,  as  foon  as  he 
hc.ird  ot  It  by  tlie  mclfages  and  complaints  from  Grym- 
bold, went  in  perion  to  Oxtord  to  put  an  end  to  tiie 
difpute,  and  he  took  the  gieatell  pains  to  hear  the 
caufes  and  complaints  on  both  fides.     The  foundation 
oi'  the  difference  was  this :   The  old  fcholars  maintain- 
ed, that  before  Grymbold   came  to    Oxford   leanii.  g 
had  riourilhed  there,  tiiough  the  Ichrlars  at  that  time 
Were  fewer  than    in  more   ancient    times,  the  greater 
part  being  driven  out  oy  the  cruelty  and  opprelii  n  of 
the  Pagans.      They  alio  proved  and  lliowed,  and  that 
by  the  und  'ubied  teltlmony  i  f  ancient  chronicles,  that 
the  ordinances  and  regulations  ol  tiie  place  were  elta- 
bl'lhed  by  certain  religious  and  !e  rned  men,  fuch  as 
Gilda-,  Melkinus,    Ninmu;,    Keiuigern,    and  others, 
who  had  all  lived  to   a  good  old  age  m  thele  Ittidies, 
having  fettled  matters   there  in  peace  and  liarmoiiy  ; 
and  alfo  tliat  Sr  Geimanuscame  to  Oxford,  and  Itaid 
there  hilf  a  }eai  in  his  journey  over  Britain  to  preach 
againlt  the  Palagiani, ere  lies,  and  wonderfully  approved 
their  plan  and  inititution.     The  king,  wit.    unheard- 
ot  condelce   fi   n,  j;ave  b.  th  (-arries  attentive  hearing, 
and  repeated  his  pi. us  and  iealc  uible  advice  to  main- 
tain mutual  union  and  concord,   and  left  them  with  the 
pr.  fpe>5t  that  both  part  es  W'  uld  lollovv  his  advice  and 
emiMace  his  iiiltiuuions.      Bit  Grymbold,  oiF^nded  at 
this  proceeuiii!'',  immediately  retired  to  the  moiialttry 
at  Wincheder  lately  f  unded  by   King  Al.ied.     He 
alio  cauftd  h'S  tomb  lo  be  removed  to  Wiiuhelter,  iii 
which  he    had    intended  to  lay  his  bones    w!,en  his 
courie  ot  I'fe  was>.nded,  in  tke  vault  uiidjr  the  chan- 
cel o.  St  Peter's  churih  at  Oxford,  which  church  him- 
felt  l,ao  built  ironi  the  ground  ol  l.one  poliihed  in  the 
miif  coltly  man.-.er." 

"  This  happv  reilor.Htion  of  learning  was  followed 
in  a  few  year^  by  v.inous  calanoitie- .  The  D.mes  in 
the  reign  of  Edward  phindeied  and  burnt  the  place; 
and  iiion  alter  Harold  Harctoot  pracliied  the  nioit  in- 
human baibarities  here  in  revenge  ior  ionieol  his  men 
who  weie  klLed  in  an  aifray  ;  fo  that  the  mod  melan- 
choly remove  of  the  lludeuts  eniued,  and  the  univer- 
fity  remained  almoli  extiirdl,  a  lamentable  i'peftacle  till 
the  time  of  William  the  Norman.  Some  have  laliely 
iuppoitd  this  prince  took  the  city,  milL-nu  by  a  wrong 
reading  in  f  ime  copies  of  Ox-.nia  for  Exnn.a.  At  that 
tine,  however,  it  was  the  icat  ot  an  iiiiiverfity,  as  we 
learn  from  theft  \  ords  .  f  Intjulp'nis,  who  lived  at  that 
time.  '  I  Ingulphus  fettled  fii  it  at  Weitmiiiller,  was 
aiterward-.  fent  c.  lliidy  at  Oxford,  havin:;  made  great- 
er proiieiei.cy  than  many  of  my  i  wn  age  in  Aiiltotle, 
&c.'  Wiiat  we  call  an  umvnfity.,  they  in  that  age 
called  ■a.Jiiiily"  M<iny  are  of  opinicai  taat  it  was  de- 
ferted  tiii  about  the  year  i  '  29,  and  that  this  delertion 
was  in  confequence  of  its  having  been  bafiegej  aad 


About  tliis  year, 
however,  Robert  Pulen  began  to  lead  le-jJures  in  divi- 
nity, or  as  it  is  exprclFed   in  the  Chronicle  of  Ofeney 
abbey)  the  Holy  Scriptures,  which  had  fallen  into  ne- 
gka  in  Englai.d  ;  and  fuch  was  the  refort  of  (ludeiits 
to  It,  tliat  in  tlie  reign  of  Kin;;  John  there  were  not 
fewer  than  3000.      Robei  t  d'Uily.a  Norman,  to  whom 
William  the  Conqueror  had  given  the  greatell  part  of 
it,  built  a  callle  on  the  well  fide  in  1701  ;  and  he  is 
alio  llippofed  to  have  furrounded  it  with  wills.     In  a 
palace  built  by   Heniy   1.  was  horn  Richard  I.  com- 
monly  called  cxiir  tie  Lion.     About  the  t;i.th  oi  King 
John,  there  happened  a  quarrel  between  the  citizens 
ana  fluJents  ;  in  confequence  of  vvhich  many  of  the 
latter  quitted  it,  but  returned  agiin  a  few  years  after- 
wards.    Here  Henry  III,  helu  a  parliament  to  fettle 
the  diiferences  betwixt  him  and  his  barons;  when  he 
confirmed  the  privileges  granted  to  the  univerfity  by 
his  pred  ccilbrs,  and  added  others  oi  his  own.     In  ti)is 
re'gn  the   Undents  are  faid  to  have  been  30, coo,  who 
were  all  excommunicated  by  the  pope  fjr  lome  rude- 
nei's  to  his  legale.      In  the  time  of  Duns  Scotus,  we 
are   told   t'lat   30,000  ich  lars  attended   his  leftures. 
Matthew  Paris  itybs   tlie  univerlity  of  Oxford,  '  the 
fecond  fchool  of  the  church  after  Paris,  and  the  very 
foundation  of  the  church.'      The  popes  had   before 
this  honoured  it  with  the  title  of  Unlverfty,   which 
they  had  conferred  by  th_-ir  degrees  on   no  other  but 
that  oi   Paris,  this   of  Oxfird,  and  thofs   of  Boloyna 
and  Salamanca.     It  was  decreed  by  the  counfel  of  Vi- 
enne,  that  •  fchools  f  .r  the  Ifudy  of  the  Hebi'ew,  Ara- 
bic, and  Chaldee  languages,  lliould   be  ereded  in  the 
Itudies  ot  Palis,  Oxford,  Bologna,  and  Salamanca  (as 
the  moft  confideiable),  that  the  kn^iwledge  of  thefe 
languages   might  prevail  by  their  being  thus  taught  ; 
and  that  Catholic  peri'ons  be  chi  len,  futiicentlv  verfed 
therein,  two  in  each  language.     For  th  iie  in  Oxford, 
the  biihops,  monarteries,  chapters,  convents,  colleges, 
exempt  and  not  exempt;  and  the  rei5tor»  of  churclies 
thro'out  I' ngland,  Scotland,  Ireland,  and  Wales,  were 
to  provide  a  competent  maintenance."    In  Edw.  III.'s 
time,  the   fchi  lars    were  iplit  into  two  factions,   call- 
ed the  northern  znd  foiitbcrn  mm;  a  divifion  which  was 
attended  with  many  diiorders  and  much  violence,  but 
in  aihnrttime  concoid  and  harmony  again  prevailed. 
As  eoUeyes  began   about  tliis   time  to  be  founded 
and   endowed,   we  fhall  here  prefeat  our  readers  with 
a  lift  of  them,  together  with  the  time  when,  and  the 
perfons  by  whom,  they  were  founded. 
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FonnJey 


Fdwardl, 


Kings  reigr.s. 
Kinj:  Alfred.  Alfred- 

C.SirJolin  Daliol,  father  to  the  kin2  ?  ,,  ,,, 

l     .>!■  Sects  -^HtnryllT. 

Waiter  Merton,    lord     ihrincilloF)  „ 
and  bifbop  of  Rocr.tfltr.  \     ^ 

F.ilward  II.  Idw.  II. 

V.'.iltcr   Staplctnii,  lilfhop.  tiiw.  II. 

kohirt  I-gltsfi.  Id,  B.  U.  tdiv,  HI. 

.,         ,-,   ,,  CW'i'iam     of  Wuliham,  b  lllnp    nf )  ,   ,        ,,, 

o       l      WiniheRcr,  lord  chjnctiior.        ^ 
S  Richard    i'kmJn^,  lilliop   of  l.in-  ?  ,, 
i      coin.  '  (  Henry  \1. 

i  ■  luLjh     I  hicbclcy,    arclibtih'  p  of  ^  ,,  _,, 

■1      .'  1  f  Henry  YI, 

\  William  W..uiflect,  Mfhr  p  of  Win-  ■; 
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\  William  Smith,  hifhop  of  Lincoln, >  , 
\      and  Richard  ^"'Utton,  r.f  I ;  ^ 

C'crpu*. 
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All-Souls 
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I'eThrokc 
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over  EnghinJ.  It  was  ni.ide  an  cplfcopal  fee  in  I5'4r, 
when  Robert  King,  the  lull  ;ibbot  of  Ol'.-ney,  was' 
ekifted  Billuip.  It  is  governed  by  a  majxr,  higii-ftew- 
ard,  recorder,  four  ;\ldernien,  eight  afli;l;ints,  two 
baillfis,  a  town-clerk,  two  chamberlains,  all  that 
have  borne  the  ollice  of  bailiff  and  chaniberlain,  and 
tw,;r.ty-four  comnion-courcil  men  :  bat  thefe'are  iub- 
jcd  to  the  chancelioi  cr  vice-chancellor  of  the  uni- 
verliiy  in  all  aif.iirs  cf  inomer.t ;  and  not  rnly  the  may- 
or, but  the  principal  citizens,  and  Ihejiff  of  the  coun- 
ty, take  an  oath  to  maintain  the  privilege;  of  the  uni- 
vcrfly.  The  city,  including  the  colleges,  is  a  place  of 
conlidcrabh  magnitude,  having  13  parilh-ch-urches, 
befides  the  cathedral,  well  builr,  clean,  and  regular. 
At  the  entrance  of  the  town  from  tlij  Wood  lb  ck  and 
All  th.efe  are  richly  endowed,  and  have  fine  garden?,  Banbury  rnadj,  a  neat  hofpital  ba:h  been  lately  ere A- 
libraries,  chapels,  &c.  The  halls  in  which  the  flu-  cd  by  th^-  tnillccs  of  Dr  llalcliife's  beneficlivn,  out 
dents  maintain  themlelves,  except  a  lew  th.it  have  ex-  of  the  furphis  inoney  remaining  after  delrayingthe 
hibitions,  are  thefe  :  St  Edmund's,  belcngir.g  to  expcnceol' his  library.  The  mak  line  of  the  f.imily  of 
Qu:en's  college  ;  Magdalen,  to  Magdalen  college  ;  St  Vere,  to  whom  the  city  had  given  the  title  of  earl  for 
Alban's  to  Merton;  bt  Mary's  to  Oriel  ;  New  Inn,  to  ^00  years,  filling  in  Aubrey  de  Vere,  who  was  twen- 
New-co'ilege.  Several  perlims  have  been  great  bene-  tieth  earl,  Queen  An!;e  conferred  llie  title  up~.n  Robert 
factors  to  particular  ccUeges,  as  Dr  Ratclilfe  to  L'ni-  Harley,  a  defcendant  of  the  Veres,  in  \\hole  family  it 
verfity  college  ;  Colonel  Codrington  and  Dr  Clarke,  Rill  continues.  The  chief  trade  or  the  city  is  in  malt, 
to  All-fouls ;  Queen  Caroline,  to  Queen's  ;  the  be.ore-  conveyed  in  barges  to  London.  It  is  imp  fli^de,  in  tlie 
mentioned  Dr  Clarke  and  Mrs  Eaton,  to  Worceller  ;  narrow  bounds  neceliarily  prefctibed  to  this  article,  to 
Dr  Wal:e,  archbllhop  of  Canterbury,  to  Chriit-church.  give  fo  pii ticular  an  account  of  this  celebrated  place 
The  moif  coniiderable  of  thefe  colleges  are  Magdalen's  as  its  importance  demands:  but  we  ihall  refer  our 
and  Chrill-church,  which  areas  noble  foundations  as    readers  to  the  article  Univexsity,  when   this   femi- 


5  Sir  Thomas  White,  nicTchant  of 
i      I.oudoa. 
Qucm  Llizahclh.  Elizabeth. 

Nicholas  tnd  MorDthy  Wiidham.    James  1, 
J'lhcm.as  'nrdalc,  £Jii;    and    Dr?  . 
I      Richard  Whitwick.  S  ^' 

WiirccJler  was  called  GtoucEsrER- 11  all  til  lately,  that  it  was 

endowed  by  Sir  Thorass  Coke,  and  made  colh-fjiatb-. 
H.ir:fiird  was  HAsr-uALt,  till  1740,  that  it  was  ertfted  into  a 
college  by  Dr  Richard  Newton. 


nary,  am  mgll  others,  liiall  be  more  particularly  de- 
fcribed. 

OXFORDSHIRE,  which  made  part  of  the  terri- 
tory of  the  ancient  Ddwtii,  a  county  of  England, 
bounded  on  the  weft  by  Gloucelferfhire ;  on  the  fouth, 
where  it  is  broadeft,  the  river  Ills  divides  it  from  Berk- 
fhire;  on  theeail,  it  is  b  unded  by  Buckinghamlhire, 


any  in  the  world.  The  church  of  the  latter  is  the  ca- 
thedral, and  has  a  dean,  eight  c?.nons,  eight  chaplains, 
eight  linging  men,  eight  chorillers,  a  teacher  of  nin- 
iic,  and  an  organift.  Each  of  the  colleges  has  its  vi- 
fitor  appointed  by  its  flatutes,  except  Chrill-church, 
which  is  fubjeiS  to  the  vifitation  of  the  Sovereign  alorx. 
The  other  remarl^able  buildings  belonging  to  the  uni- 

verfity  arc,  firif,  t!ie  public  fchools  ;  fecondly,  the  Bod-  and  on   the  north,  where  it  terminates  in  a  narrow 

leian  or  public  library  ;  thirdly,  RatcliiTe's  library,  a  point,  it  has  on  the  one   fide  Northamptonfhire,  and 

molt  elegant    (Irudure,    for  building  and  furniflnng  on  the  other  Warwicklliire.     It  extends  50  miles  from 

which,  Dr  Ratcl'ife  left  4o,ocol ;  fourthly,  the  theatre,  north   to   fouth,  and    35    from  eaft   to  weft,  making 

built  by  Sheldon,  archbilhop  of  Canterbury  ;  fifthly,  about    130   in  circumference :   within  which  are  con- 

the  mul'eum,  in  which  is  an  elaboralory  and  a  repoti-  tained  one  city,   15   market-towns,   2S0   parifhes,   14 

tory  for  natural  and  artificial  rarities  and  antiquities ;  hundreds,  534,000  acres,  and  about    120,000  fouls. 

fixthly,  tlie  Clarendon  printing  houfe,   fo  called  be-  The  air  is  fwect  and   pleafaht,  and  the   foil  rich  and 

caufe  it  was  built  partly  with  the  money  arifing  to  fertile.     The  lower  parts  conf'ift  cf  meadows  and  corn- 

the  univerfity  by  the  fale  of  L'  rd  Clarendon's  hiftory.  fields,  and  the  higher  were  covered  with  woods  till  the 

To  the  fouth  of  Magdalen  college  lies  the  phyfic  gar-  civil  wars;  in  which  they  were  fo   entirely  deftroyed, 

den,  inllituted  by  the  Earl  of  IJanby,  aed  much  im-  that  wood  is  now  extremely  fcarce  and  dear,  except  in 

proved  by  Dr  Sherrard.     It  contains  five  acres,  in  what  is  called  the  chiltern,  and  fo  is  coal ;  of  confe- 

wbich  is  a  complete  feries  of  fuch  plants  as  grow  natu-  quence  fuel  bears  an  exorbitant  price.     The  county  is 

rallv,  difpofed  in  their  refpeftive  clafTes  ;  together  with  extremely  well  watered;  for  befides  the  Ifis,  Tame, 

two  neat  and  convenient  green-hcufes,  Rocked  with  a  Cherv.-ell,  Evenlode,  and  Windrufh,  there  is  a  great 

■  valuable  collection  cf  exotics,  and  a  hot-houfe,  where  number  of  lelkr  rivers  and  brooks.     One   of  the  four 

varirus  plants  brought  from  tho  waim.er  climates  are  great  Roman  ways  paffes  qu'te  thro'  this  county,  cnter- 

laifed.     The  whole'^brdy  ot  the  univerfity,  including  Ing  at  the  parifh  cf  Chinner,  and  going  tut  at  that  of 

profeflbrs  fellows,  and   lludents  of  all  f"rts,  exceeds  Goring.     There  is  another  I^iTer  one,  that  extends  be- 

3CC0.     Each  college  has  its  particular  ftatutes  and  tween  Colnbrook  and  Wallinford,  called  Gnviefuke. 

rules  for  government.     There  are  four  terms  in  the  The  county  lends  nine  members  to  parliament,  viz. 

year  fcr  public  exercifts,  &c.  and  pavrcuhtr  days  and  two  for  the  fhirc,  two  for  the  city,  two  for  the  univer- 

hours  for  public  kifluics  by  th.e  feveral  profeifors.    The  fity,  two  for  rew  Wocdilock,  and  one  lor  Banbury, 

tmiverfity  is  governed  by  a  chanccll  r,  high  Reward,  OXGAiJG,  or  Oxgate,  is  geneially  taken,  in  cur 

vice-chancellor,  two  prcdors;  a  public  orator  (fee  Pub-  eld  law-books,   for  15  acres,  or  as  much  ground  as  a 

Ik  Oratuf);    a    keeper    cf   the  archives,  a  reglRcr,  fingle  ox  can  pb  ugh  m  ayear.  _ 

three  efquire-beatlles,  and  three  yeoman-beadles.     As  OXUCLiii,  in  natural  hlRory,   the  name  of  a  ge- 

to  the  city,  it  has  had  the  fame  privileges  granted  to  nuv  of  loflils  of  the  clafs  cf  felenita-,  but  of  the  coluni- 

it  as  London,  particularly  an  exemption  from  toll  all  nir,  not  therh.omboidal,  kind.    Of  this  f.-jnus  there  are 
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only  two  1tnoT^-n  fpecics :  i.  A  fine  kind  wiih  thin 
fiakcs  unJ  cranlvi;rle  filaments,  found  in  the  clayey 
banks  of  tlic  river  Nen,  near  Petcrborongh  in  Norlh- 
anipion!lure  ;  anJ,  2.  A  Jull  Ivind  with  thick  plates 
and  iongitULlinal  lilaments.  This  is  not  nncommon  in 
Yorkfliire,  and  lies  fometimes  in  a  yellow  and  fome- 
time:>  in  a  blue  clay. 

OXU6,  or  JiHUN,  a  large  river  of  Afia,  much 
taken  notice  of  in  Ancient  hill'.ries,  but  does  not  rife 
in  the  north  of  Indin,  as  moft  authors  affirm  ;  for, 
iicooi  ■-  ing  to  the  bcft  and  lateft  maps  made  by  ihofe 
who  have  been  upon  the  tpot,  it  ran  a  courfe  of  about 
260  miks  from  the  Cafpian  Sea  to  the  lake  Aral, 
whole  dimcnfions  have  lately  been  difci  vered,  and 
is  but  very  lately  known  to  the  Europeans  ;  but,  as 
it  pall'es  tlirough  a  defcrt  countr  abounding  with 
fanJs,  the  inhabitants  fo  diverted  iis  courfe,  that  the 
old  channel  can  hardly  be  difcovered. 

OXYCRATE,  in  pharmacy,  a  mixture  of  vinegar 
and  water,  proper  to  afluage  coul  and  refrtlh.  The 
ufual  propoi:lcn  is  one  fpoouful  of  vinegar  to  five  or 
fix  ipoonfuls  of  water. 

OXYD,  is  the  term  ufed  in  the  new  chemical  no- 
incnclature  to  exprefs  a  very  numerous  clafs  of  bodies 
formed  by  the  union  of  certain  bafes  with  a  fmaller 
proportion  of  oxygene  than  v\hat  is  necelfary  for  their 
converfion  into  acids.  (See  Oxygen e).  The  molt  re- 
markable ot  thife  bodies  are  wh.it  were  formerly  call- 
ed met. 11  lie  cakes,  and  have  for  their  bafe  fome  me- 
tallic I'ubftance.  It  is  in  this  fl.-.te  tliat  metals  are  con- 
tained in  their  ores,  from  which  they  are  extraifted, 
and  converted  into  the  reguline  or  meiallic  form,  by 
the  proceis  called  nd-Mion.  Metals  are  converted  in- 
to oxyds  by  combufiion,  and  by  iolution  in  acids;  and 
many  of  them  alfume  this  form  from  the  aftion  of  the 
atmofphere  alone,  but  more  readily  when  this  is  af- 
fifted  by  moifture.  Daring  their  converfion  into  oxyds, 
metals  lo.e  their  fplendor,  and,  acquiring  a  confider- 
able  increafe  of  ahfoUiie  weight,  put  on  an  earthy, 
pulverulent  appearance.  It  has  of  late  been  fuppofed 
that  all  earths  are  metallic  oxyds,  and  that  all  of  them 
would  be  capable  of  reduiSlion,  were  we  poifefTed  of 
any  body  for  which  oxygene  had  a  ftronger  eleflive 
attraftioic  than  that  by  which  it  is  kept  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  bafes  of  ihefe  fuppofed  oxyds.  Bht  this 
opinion,  being  perfe^itly  nnfupported  by  experiment, 
cannot  be  admitted  in  a  kience  v/hich,  like  the  che- 
miftry  of  the  prelent  day,  afpires  to  demonftration. 

The  term  oxyd,  however,  is  not  confined  to  the 
combinations  of  m.etals  with  oxygene,  but  exprefles 
that  firll  degree  of  oxygenation  in  all  bodies  which, 
without  converting  them  into  acid.i,  caufes  them  to 
approach  to  the  nature  of  fults;  and  of  thefe  there  is  a 
prodigious  variety;  as  the  oxyd  of  phofphorus,  which 
is  the  white  concrete  fubftance  into  which  that  body 
is  converted  by  combnftion;  the  oxyd  of  azote,  or 
nitrous  air  of  Dr  Piieftley  ;  and  a  great  many  others. 
Molt  of  the  oxyds  from  the  vegetable  and  animal  king- 
doms have  bales  compounded  of  different  fimple  com- 
bufubk  bodies.  Th-js  fugar,  all  the  gums,  mucus, 
and  ftarch,  are  vegetable  oxyds ;  the  bafes  of  which 
are  hydrogene  and  c/.rbonne,  combined  in  various  pro- 
portions. We  find  accordingly,  that  all  thele  bodies 
are,  by  farther  additions  of  oxygene,  convertible  into 
acids;  and  it  is  probable  that  thcfe- acids  diifer  from 
Vol.  Xilk 


eacli  otlier  only  in  the  proportion  of  the  liydiogsnc  Oxydation, 
and  carbonnc  in  their  bales.     The  bafes  of  the  animal  0'')KC"'^^- 
oxyds  arc  ftill  more  complicated;  all,  or  moft  of  them, 
confining    of   various    combinations  of   a/.r.te,    phof- 
phorus,   hydrogene,    carbonnc,    and    fulphur.       See 
Calx,    Chemistry,    and  Table  of  Chlmkal  no- 

MENCLATUP^E. 

OXYDATION,  is  a  term  employed  by  the  later 
chemifts  to  exprefs  the  proccfs  by  which  bodies  are 
converted  into  oxyds  ;  and  it  i=  allowed  on  all  hands 
to  be  exaflly  fimllar  to  cornlnillinn.  The  nature  of 
this  procefs  has  been  much  I'ifputed;  and  tloe  qutition 
on  this  fubjefl  involves  in  Itl'clf  great  part  of  the  con- 
troverly  between  the  followers  of  the  immortal  Stahl 
and  the  juftly  celebr.ited  Lavoifitr,  the  founders  oi 
the  phlogiftic  and  aniiphlogillic  theories,  which  liave 
for  fome  years  divided  the  chemical  world.  A  view 
of  this  queftion,  fuflicici.tly  dillinft,  may  be  taken 
from  the  c.ife  of  met.ils  and  their  oxyds.  Metallic 
calces  {oxrds  fay  th.e  plilog'lli;;ns)  are  fimple  bodies, 
which,  when  united  with  i>iil  gillon,  form  metals. 
The  procefs  of  rediUlio:i  confills  in  expofing  the  ores 
of  metals  to  an  mtenfe  heat  in  contafl  with  fom« 
inSammable  body,  moll  commonly  charcoal.  Du- 
ring this  operation,  fay  they,  the  charcoal  being  in- 
flamed, parts  with  its  phlogiftim,  which  is  immediately 
abforbed  by  the  calx  and  a  metal  is  formed.  La- 
voifier  and  h's  followers,  on  the  contrary,  contend  that 
metals  are  fimpie  bodies;  but  that  in  the  fiate  of 
oxyds,  that  is,  as  they  commonly  exiil  in  their  ores, 
they  are  combined  with  oxygene.  But  as  oxygene  at 
a  high  temperature  is  moie  Itrongly  attrafled  by  char- 
coal than  by  moll  m.etals,  during  the  procefs  of  re- 
duiflion  the  oxyd  is  decompounded,  and  the  oxygene 
unites  with  the  charcoal  to  form  carbonic  acid,  leaving 
the  rcgulus  or  metal  free.  On  this  point  hinges  the 
great  queftion,  the  decilicn  of  whicli  mull  materially 
affeifl  aimoft  every  part  of  chemical  theory.  With- 
out prefuming  to  decide  between  thefe  two  opinions, 
the  former  of  which  is  flill  fupported  by  one  or  two 
chemifts  of  the  firft  lank,  we  agree  with  Dr  Black 
in  thinking  that,  though  there  ftill  remain  a  few  facls 
which  have  not  been  thoroughly  explained  on  anti- 
phlogiftic  principles,  this  theory  is  much  more  fimple, 
and  better  fupported  by  fails,  than  any  that  preceded 
it.  It  has  this  great  advantage  over  the  doflrine  cf 
Stahl,  that  it  requires  not  the  fuppohtion  of  an  ar- 
bitrary body,  which  does  not  afl'eft  our  fenfes,  and 
of  the  exiftence  of  which  we  have  not  even  a  fliadow  of 
proof.  Perhaps  we  may  farther  venture  to  affert,  that 
though  it  may  be  extremely  difficult,  or  even  impof- 
iible,  to  refute  the  phlogiftic  theory,  influenced  as  we 
have  all  been  by  a  llrong  prejudice  in  its  f avonr ;  yet 
had  it  been  brought  forward  tor  the  firft  time,  when 
our  knowledge  had  arrived  at  a  point  which  it  now 
holds,  it  would  never  have  generally  been  received. 
See  Calcination,  Chemistry,  Comblstion,  In- 
flammation. 

OXYGENE,  a  term  adopted  in  the  new  chemical 
nomenclature  to  exprefs  the  acidifying  principle  ;  from 
cjuc"  acid,"  and  jivcjuju  "  to  generste."  It  is  not 
found  naturally  in  a  feparate  ftatc,  but  aUvars  combined 
or  mixed  with  feme  other  fubftance.  In  its  aerifcnii 
or  claftic  ftate,  it  is  called  by  the  French  chemifts  c.iy>- 
^envus  2<'u  an'i  's  the  fame  as  the  J^^hhji (iicatrd  r.'r  of 
4  D  '        Pdeftl^-y 
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Prkftiey  and  Cavendifli,  Uie  empyreal  ah-  of  Schcck,  folTile  oyftcrs  is  ih.U  near  Reading  in  Berkdilre.  They     Ojfter. 

ihc  ■vital  fiir  and  pure  air  of  other  modern  chemifts.  are  entirely  fliapcd,  and  have  the  fame  fuhltance  with  " >'— ^ 

J  t  WHS  ca'lcd  (/('//;.'o;fi/?/Mto/ by  the  followers  of  Stahl's  the   recent  oyller-fhells  ;  and  yet   fince  the  oldeft  hi- 

doftrine,  who  imagined  it  to  be   air  deprived  ol  phlo-  /lories    that    mention    the  place  give  an  account  of 

t'ifton  ;   the  epithet  of  ^my))i/W  v/as  given  to  it  by  Mr  them,  we    muft    fuppofe  they  have  lain  there  lor  a 

tjcheele,  whofirftdifcoveredit  tobe  theonly  conllituent  long  time.  They  extend  over  no  Icfs  than  fix  acres 

part  of  the  atmofphere  which  contributes  to  fupport  of  ground  ;  and  jull  above  them  is  a  large  (Iratum  of 

inflammation  or  cnmbullion.  He  made  many  curious  a  greenifli  loam,  which  feme  v.-riters  c.ill  a  green  earth, 

experiments  on  inflammation,  and  was   the   tiift   who  and  others  a  green  fand.    It  is  compofed  of  a  crumbly  phil. 

completely  anahfed  common  air,  fhowing  it  to  confill  marie,  and   a  large  portion  of  fand.     Under  them   is  Tranf,  n" 

of  27  parts  of  empyreal,  72  of  foul,  and   i   of  fixed  ;i  thicl;  Ibaluin  of  chalk.   They  all  lie  in  a  level  bed  ;  »''"•!'• 

air.     He  found,  that  thefc  27    parts  only  were   con-  and  the  llrata  above  the  Ihells  are  natural,  a:id  app^nr  '•*''• 

fumed  by  a  burning  body  ;  and  that  thefe,  during  the  never  to  have  been  dug  through  till  the  lime  of  tind- 

acl  of  (Tombullion,  were  united  and  combined  with  ing  the  fliclls. 

the  inrtammable  body  burnt  in  them,  fo  as  to  foiin  a         The  oyilcr  tliclls  and  a  green  earrh  united  make  a 

compo\nid  no  longer  conibuilible.     Lavoiher  extend-  (Iraiuni  of  about  two  feet  thick;  and  over  this  there 

in!'-  thefe  experiments,  found  that  the   body,  tlius   pro-  is  a  mucli  thicker  Itratum  of  a  bluilh  and  a  vtry  brittle 

duced  by  eu'pyveal  air,  being  combined  with  the  mat-  clay  ;  hut  neitlier  lus  this  ever  been  d  Jg  through,  ex- 

tcr  of  the  inflammable  body  burnt  in  it,  was,  in  many  cept  where  the  (hells  are  found.     This  is  vulgarly  de- 

cafcs,  an  acid  ;  in  confequence   of  which  prrperty,  he  nominated /i;Vn7-<:/c;_j',  and  is  efteemed   iKelefs.     Tliis 

gave    this    air    the  name  of  oxygene,  i.  e.  "  the  ge-  clay-bed  is  about  a  yard   deep,  and  above  it  is  a  ftra- 

nerator    of    acidity."     He    was    perhaps    too   halty  turn  of  fidler's  earth,  about  two  feet  and  a  half  deep  ; 

in  adoptin"-  this  name  ;  for  the  fame  air  is   found    in  it  is  extremely  good,  and    is  ufed  by  the  clothiers, 

combination  with  inflammable  matter,  forming  com-  Over  this  there   lifs   a   ftratum  of  a  fine  wliite  fand, 

pounds  tiiat  are  by  no  means  acid.ofv.hich  we  fhall  con-  unmixed  either  with  the  clay    or  fuller's   earth:  thi.i 

tent  ourfeives  wl;h  producing  only  one  example,namely  is  near  feven  feet  deep,  and  above  it  is   a  ftratum  of 

■7i.'<7,Vr,  which  is  the  compound  rcfulting  from  the  com-  a  ftitf  red  clay,  of  which  tiles  are  made.      Th.s  is 

bination  of  this  air  with  inflammable  air.  See  Water,  again  covered  with  a  little  vegetable  mould ;  the  depth 

Common  atmofpheric  air  was  found  by  Sch;ele  to  however  of  this  ftratum  of  tile-clay  cannot  be  afcer- 

promote  animal  life  in  a  manner  fomev.-hat  fimilar  to  tained,  on    account    of   the    unevennefs  of  the  hi'.l. 

its   promoiiuiT   com,buftion.     He  extended  his  cxperi-  Thefe  oyllers  are  occafirna'dy  found  whole,  but   mod 

inents  to  this'^fubj^a  alfo  ;  and  he  concludes,  that  this  frequently  in  fmgle  (lieils.     When   they  are  in  pairs, 

empyreal  air  is  the  only  part  of  the  atmofphere  which  there  is  generally  fome  of  the  green  fand  found  wich- 

is  car  able  of  fupportiiig  animal  life,  and  that  no  ani-  in  them  :    they    feldom    (\ick  very  fall  together  ;  fo  ■ 

mal  can  exiiT:  a  minute  without  it.     In  confequence  that  unlcfs  very  c  irefully  taken  up,  it  is  not   eafy  to 


of  tliis  property  it  has  been  called  z'':tal  air.     Since,     preferve  them  in  pairs, 
liowever,  it  is  ab'folutely  necelTary  for  the  fupport  both         GrsTFs-Shellj,  an  alkali  far  rr 
of  combnftion  and   of  animal  life,  and  hnce  neither  of    generally    allowed,  and  are  in 


more  powerful  tlian  is 
all  probability  much 

thefe  can  exill  without  it,  both  the  terms  empyreal  and  better  medicines  than  many   of  the  more  coftly  and  ^ 

lital  are  deficient,  exprclihig  only  certam  properties  of  pompcus  alkalis  of  the  fame  clafs.  ^  The  proof  of  al-  ^ 

this  elaftic  fluid  ( uhich  may  be  alfo  faid  cf  the  word  kalis  is  in  their  folution  by  acid  fpirits  ;  and  Mr  Hom- 

cxype'nej;  and  hence  fome  later  chemifls  have  fugged-  berg  found,  that  they  dilfolved  far  eafier  in  acids  of 

ed  the  propriety  of  defigning  it  by  tlie  name  of  pure  nitre    and  fea  fait  than  either  pearls   or  coral,  or  in- 

air.  See  Combustion,  iNrLAMMATiON,  Chemistry,  deed  than  ar,y  of  the  reft;.     This  he  fuppofcs  to  be 

Air    W\teh.  owing  to  their  containing  in  the  body  or  the  fliell  a 

OXYGLYCU,  a  fpecies  of  drink  prepared  of  the  large  portion  of  fal-falfus,  which  is  eafily  perceived 

fweetefthcncy-combs  macerated  and  bc.iled.Thecombs,  upon  the  tongue,  and    which    keeps  the_  whole  fub- 

from  which  all  the  honey  has  been  exprciied,  are  put  ftance    cf  the  Ihell  in  a  fort  of  half  diffolved  ftale. 

into  a  pntwi^h  pure  water,  and  boiled  till  they  feem  Thefe  fticlls  are  found   to  produce  very  fcnfible  eilefts 

to  have  depofited  all  their  contained  honey  in  the  wa-  on  the  ftomach,  when  it    is  injured  by  acid  humours  ; 

ter.     This' liquor  is   to  be  kept ;  and,  when  diluted  and  Mr    Homberg  thinks,  that  this  eafmefs  of  foln- 

with  cold  water,  is  to  be  drank  in  the  fummer-time,  tion   is    a  great  argument^ for  their  good  eflTecIs,  and 
in  order  to  remove  ihii  ft. 

OXYMEL,  in  pharmacy,  a  compofitlon  of  vinegar 
and  honey.     Sec  Pharmacy. 

OYER,  in  law-books,  feems  to  have  been  anciently 
uf'd  for  what  ii  now  called «,^'j-.     See  Assise. 

O  Yej,  a   corrupti  n  <  f  "the   French  Ovez,  Kar  the  body  of  it,  in  the   feme  manner  as  the  nitron;  and 

jr  formula  freoue-itly  ufed  by  the  criers  odier  falts  of  the  earth  ceafe  to  be  nitrous,  &c.  when- 


iVTem. 
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that  the  quantity  offalfalfus  which  it  contains,  con- 
tributes rot  a  little  tovv-ards  it ;  for  we  are  not  to  look 
upon  that  as  a  fait  merely,  but  as  a  fak  of  a  pecu- 
liar nature,  formed  of  fea-falt  by  the  organs  of  the 
animal,  and  the  feveral  fermentations  it  undergoes  in 


ye;  a   term    or   lormula  Ireque-itiy  ulca  by 

in  our  courts   on  making  proclamations,  or  to  enjoin 

filencc. 

OYSTER,  in  7.0-ilogy.     See  Ostrea. 

OrsTfR-Catc/jcr.     See  Kjematopus. 

Or STER  Fi/hery.     See  Oy/ler-FisuEhr  nnd  Ostrea. 

Or  TIRS,  Fojf.k.     The    largcft  that    is   known    cf 


ever  they  become  blended  with  the  juices  of  plants 
and  form  with  them  a  fait  pecuhar  to  that  plant ; 
which  is  evidently  the  cafe  as  far  as  reipefls  this  fait, 
it  being  plainly  of  a  more  penetrating  tafte,  and  of 
a  different  fmell,  from  the  fait  left  by  the  feawarer 
between  the   feveral  external  fcales  or  flakes  of  the 

fliell. 
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Orxiia     fliell.     OyHer-flieHs  htxw-s,  ihus  foancl  by  Mr  Hom- 
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berg  to  be  a  very  valuable:  medkiiic,  ant!  as  one  ot 
the  common  meilioils  of  prep.irlng  them  is  by  calci- 
nation, which,  he  obferves,  c oniiderably  impairs  their 
virtues,  he  gives  the  following  method  cf  preparing 
them  for  taking  inwardly,  v.-hich  he  hinifclf  always 
ufeJ.  Take  ihe  hollow  fliells  of  the  oyilers,  throw- 
ing away  the  flat  ones,  as  not  fullieicntly  good  :  make 
tliem  pevfevftly  clean,  and  then  dry  them  in  the  fun ; 
whvn  they  appear  dry,  beat  them  to  pieces  in  a  maible 
mortar:  they  will  (lill  be  found  to  contain  a  large  quan- 
tity of  moillure;  lay  them  therefore  again  in  the  fun 
till  pcrfeiflly  dried,  and  then  finifh  the  powdering 
them,  and  fift  the  powder  through  a  line  fieve.  Give 
20  or  30  grai-.-.s  of  this  powder  every  morning,  and 
continue  it  three  weeks  or  a  month.  See  Chemi- 
stry, n°  1087. 

OZ7ENA,  a  foul  and  malignant  ulcer  of  the  nofe, 
diitingnilhed  by  its  foctor,  and  often  accompanied  with 
a  caries  of  the  bones  of  the  nofe. 

OZANAM  (James),  an  eminent  French  mathe- 
imtieian  born  at  Boligneux  in  Breife,  in  1640,  of  a 
wealthy  family.  His  father  gave  him  a  good  educa- 
ticn,  and  defigned  him  for  the  church  :  but  feme  ma- 
thematical books  falling  into  his  hands,  inl'pired  him 
with  a  love  for  that  fcience ;  and  tlrough  he  had  no 
mailer  to  inftruift  him,  he  made  fuch  progrefs  in  it, 
that,  at  15  jrears  rf  age,  he  wrote  a  piece  in  mathe- 
matics, which  he  thought  proper  to  infsrt  in  the  worJ.s 
he  afterwards  publilhed.  He  at  length  taught  that 
fcience  at  Lyons;  and  his  mathemaiical  lelfons  brought 
him  in  a  confiderable  revenue,  till  the  year  1701  :  at 
which  period  a  war  breaking  out  on  the  fucceflion  to 
the  crown  of  Spain,  he  loft  almoft  all  his  fcholars,  and 
was  reduced  to  a  very  melancholy  fituation  ;  and  his 
wife  dying  the  lame  year,  he  was  fo  afBiiEled,  that  he 
never  perfeftly  recovered  it.  In  1702  he  was  admit- 
ted into  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences ;  and  died 
of  an  apophxy  in  17 17. — He  was  of  a  niilJ  and  fe- 
rene  temper,  of  fingular  generofity,  and  of  a  cheerful 

difpofition. He  would  not  allow  himfclf  to  know 

more  of  religion  than  the  common  people.  He  ufed 
to  fay,  that  "  it  w;is  the  bulinefs  of  the  d'  i5lors  of  the 
Sorbonne  to  difpute,  of  the  Pope  to  decide,  and  of  a 
mathematician  10  go  to  heaven  in  a  perpendicular  line." 
His  works  are  very  numerous  and  have  met  with  the 
approbation  of  the  learned.  The  principal  are,  i.  Prac- 
tical geometry,  i2mo.  2.  A  mathematical  diftionary. 
3.  A  courfe  of  mathematics,  5  vols,  8vo.  4.  Mathe- 
maticiland  philofophical  recreations, the  mcftcomplete 
edition  r:f  which  is  that  of  1 72.1,  in  4  vols  8vo.  5.  An 
t-afy  method  o!^  furveying.  6.  New  elements  of  alge- 
b:-a,  a  work  much  commended  by  Monf.  Leibnitz.. 
7.  Theoretical  and  praftical  pe^fpeflive,  &;c. 

OZELL  (John),  a  well-known  tranflator,  edu- 
cated in  Chrilt's  Hofpital,  was  pofRHed  of  a  com- 
petent fortune,  and  alw..ys  enjoyed  good  places,  be- 


ing auditor-ger.cral  of  the  city  and  bridge  accou'-t', 
oi"  St  Paul's  cathedral,  and  of  St  Thomas's  hofpital. 
Notwithilanding  his  attention  to  bufinefs,  he  (li.l  re- 
tained a  love  for  polirc  literature  ;  and  though  he  did 
not  appear  as  an  original  author,  yet  having  made 
himfclf  matter  of  moll  of  the  living  languages,  he  fa- 
voured the  world  \i  ith  many  trandations  from  thefc,as 
well  as  from  the  Luin  and  Greek;  which,  if  they  arc 
not  the  moft  elegant,  are  generally  faitliful  and  true 
to  the  originals.     He  died  in  tlie  year  1743. 

OZIAS,  in  facrcd  hiftory,  the  fon  of  Micah,  of 
the  tribe  of  Simeon,  one  of  the  governors  of  Bethu- 
lia  when  it  was  beficged  by  Holofernes.  He  vigo. 
roufly  fupported  the  fiege  againfl  this  general,  and 
received  Achior  into  his  houfe,  when  he  had  been 
driven  from  the  Alfyrian  camp.  Finding  however  at 
length  that  the  city  was  reduced  to  great  necelllty 
for  water,  and  that  the  people  mutinied  againft  him, 
lie  promifed  to  furrender  the  place  in  five  days,  if  in 
that  time  God  did  not  lead  them  relief.  Judith  (vi. 
vii.viii.  ix.  and  x.)  being  informed  of  this  refolution, 
fcnt  to  fpeak  v/ilh  O/.ias  and  the  other  leading  men 
of  the  city  ;  made  a  prudent  remonftrance  upon  their 
Iceming  to  prefcfibe  a  time  to  the  Lord  in  v.-hlch  hs 
mull:  liiccour  them;  encouraged  them  to  patience; 
and  without  difcovering  her  delign,  told  them  that 
Ihe  would  go  out  in  the  night.  O/.ias  being  at  the 
gate  of  the  city  when  Judith  departed,  opened  it  to 
her  and  waited  in  the  city  f  ^r  the  fuccefs  of  her  un. 
dertaking,  pr.aying  with  her  people  to  god  that  he 
would  be  pleafed  to  deliver  them.  See  the  article  . 
Judith. 

OZLEWORTH,  in  England,  in  Gloucefterftilrc, 
about  1 8  miles  from  Gloucefter.  It  is  remarkable  for 
nothing  but  that  in  one  year,  during  the  reign  of 
Queen  Elifabeth,  there  were  no  lefs  than  231  foxes 
killed  at  it. 

OZOLiE,  or  OzoLi,  a  people  who  inhabited  the 
eaRern  parts  of  ./Etolia  which  were  called  Ozo.'ca.  This 
trafl  of  territory  lay  at  the  north  of  the  bay  of  Co- 
rinth, and  extended  about  12  m.iles.  They  received 
their  name  from  the  bad  ftench  (o.Jb)  of  their  bo- 
dies and  clotlies,  which  were  ihe  raw  hides  of  wild 
hearts.  Some  derive  it  from  tlie  llench  of  the  ftag- 
nated  water  in  the  neighbouring  lakes  and  marfhcs. 
According  to  a  fabulous  tradition,  they  received  their 
name  from  a  very  different  circumftance  :  During  the 
reign  of  a  fon  of  Deucalion,  a  bitch  brought  into 
the  world  a  ftick  inftend  of  whelps.  The  ftick 
was  planted  into  the  ground  by  the  king,  and  it  grew 
lip  to  a  large  vine,  and  produced  grapes,  from  v.liieli 
the  inhabitants  of  the  counti-y  v^\'re  called  Ozc/.-c,  not 
from  oifs.v,  "  to  fmell  bad,"  but  from  i  Joe,  "  a  branch 
or  fprout."  The  name  Oio\r,  on  account  of  its  in- 
delicate fignification,  was  highly  difagrecable  to  the 
inh.abitant.-;  they  therefore  exchanged  it  iocn  for  that 
^Etolians. 
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the  15th  letter  and  nth  confonant  of  the  al- 
j  phabct ;  the  found  of  which  is  formed  by  ex- 
preffing  the  breatli  fomewhat  more  fuddenly  than  in 
ibrming  the  found  of  l ;  in  other  refpeifls  thefe  two 
founds  are  pretty  much  alike,  and  are  often  confound- 
ed one  with  another.  When  p  (lands  before  /  ory; 
its  found  is  loft  ;  as  in  the  vford.?.  pfahns,  pfycholo^y,  [)to- 
hfitak,  pl'ifan,  &c.  When  placed  before  />,  they 
both  together  have  the  found  f;  as  in  philofophy,  phy- 
Jic,  &c. 

P  and  B  are  fo  like  each  other,  that  Quintilian  de- 
clares, that  in  the  word  ohiinuH,  his  realcn  required 
him  to  put  a  b,  but  that  his  ears  could  hear  nothing  but 
a  p,  optwuit :  hence  in  ancient  infci  iptien^,  and  old 
glollaries,  it  appears  that  thcfe  two  letters  have  often 
been  confounded.  Several  nations  ftill  pronounce  one 
for  the  other,  the  Welch  and  Germans  particularly, 
who  fay,  ponum  vinum,  for  lonum  vintini.  Plutarch 
obferves,  it  was  ufual  for  thofe  of  Delphi  to  fay  /2«ts/» 
for  aaT£;v,  ^;xfov  for  -riKfcv;  and  among  the  Latins,  as 
often  as  an  s  lollowed,  the  b  was  changed  into  a/",  as 
Jcnho,fcnpfi. 

As  an  abbreviation,  P  ftands  for  Pji/AW,  Pomlo,Sic. 
P.  A.  DIG.  for  Pntrida  Di^mtas ;  P.  C.  for  Palres 
Conf:ripti ;  P.  F.  fnr  P,Mi  Fi/ius  ;  P.  P.  for  PropoJ- 
turn,  or  Prapofilum  piiblice;  P.  R.  for  Populus  Romaiius ; 
P.  R.  S.  {ov'Pratorhfenteittla,  P.  R.  S.  P.  for  Pr^fa 
prm'iiit  iix; 

P.  M.  among  aftronomers,  is  frequently  ufed  for 
foj}  m:rid:em,  or  "  afternoon ;"  and  fometimes  for 
poj}  mane,  "  after  the  morning,  i.  e.  after  midnight." 
P  was  alfo  ufed  among  the  ancients  as  a  numeral  let- 
ter, fignifying  the  fame  with  the  G,  viz.  a  hundred  ; 
according  to  the  verfe  ot  Ugutio, 

P Jimikm  cum  G  iwmcrum  monjlratur  habere. 

Though  Baronius  thinks  it  rathei  ftood  for  feren. 

When  a  dafh  was  added  a  top  of  P,  it  ftood  for 
four  hundred  thfufuid. 

St  Jerome  obferve?,  on  Daniel,  that  the  Hebrews 
had  no  P ;  but  tliat  the  ph  fervcJ  them  inftead  there- 
of; adding  that  there  is  bat  one  word  in  the  whole 
Bible  read  with  a  P,  viz.  apadno.  The  Greek  tt  fig- 
nified  80.  On  the  French  coins,  P  denotes  thofe 
that  were  ftruck  at  Dijon. 

In  the  Italian  miific,  F  (lands  for  piani,  or  "  foft- 
ly  ;"  an.l  P.  P.  P.  inr p]an}ffimo,  or  "  very  fofily." 

Amon^  phyficians,  Pftandsfor  pu^i',  or  the  eighth 
part  of  an  handful;  P.  M,.  paries  itquales,  or  equal 
parts  of  the  ingredients  J  P.  P.  figmdes  piihis /kitrum, 
or  Jefuit's  bark  in  powder ;  and  ppt.  prcparaius  or 
prepared. 

PABULUM,  among  natural  philofophers,  the  fame 
with  Fuel. 

Paca,  fee  Mus,  p.  465. 

PACE,  a  meaiuxe  t.iken  from  the  fpacc  bstv.-een 
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the  two  feet  of  a  man  in  walking;  ufually  reck'-ned 
two  feet  and  a  half,  and  in  fome  men  a  yard  or  three 
feet.  The  geometrical  pace  is  live  feet;  and  6o,ODO 
fuch  paces  make  one  degree  on  the  equator. 

Pace,  in  the  manege,  is  of  three  kinds,  viz.  walk, 
trot,  and  gallop  ;  to  which  may  be  added  an  amble, 
becaufe  fome  horfes  have  it  naturally. 

Horfes  which  go  {huffling,  or  with  mixed  paces  be- 
tween the  walk  and  amble,  are  for  tlie  moft  part  of  no 
value  ;  which  commonly  proceeds  from  their  fiery  tern-, 
per,  but  fometimes  from  a  weaknefs  in  their  reins  or 
legs. 

Pace  (Richard),  a  learned  Engliftiman.born  about 
the  year  1482.  He  was  educated  at  the  charge  of 
Thomas  Langton  biftiop  of  Wincheller,  whom  he 
ferved  as  an  amanuenfis,  and  afterwards  entered  into 
the  fervice  of  cardinal  Bainbridgc.  His  accomplifli- 
mcnts  rendered  him  fo  acceptable  to  Henry  VIII.  that 
he  made  him  fecretary  of  ftate  ;  and,  entering  i-^to  or- 
ders, he  was  admitted  prebendary  in  the  church  of 
Ynrk,  archdeacon  of  Dorfet,  and  dean  of  St  Paul's, 
Sec.  which  preferments  were  conferred  on  him  during 
his  abf.nce  on  foreign  embaffies.  In  1524  he  was 
fent  to  Rome  en  the  death  of  Pope  Leo  X.  to  folicit 
the  papal  chair  for  cardinal  W^lfey  ;  but  a  new  pope 
was  eleifled  before  his  arrival,  a  circumftance  that  pro- 
ved theepocha  of  his  troubles.  He  fell  under  the  dif- 
pleafure  of  the  difappointed  cardinal  ;  and  being  foon 
after  employed  as  ambaffador  at  Venice,  he  vi-as  fo  ne- 
glected and  hardly  ufed,  that  he  was  leized  with  a 
frenzy :  upon  which  the  king  ordered  him  home ; 
and  being  carefully  attended  by  the  phyficians  at  the 
king's  command,  he  was  in  afhort  time  reilored  to  the 
ufe  of  hisreafon,  and  then  applied  himlelf  to  the  ftu- 
dy  of  die  Hebrew  tongue.  Being  now  introduced  to 
his  Majefty,  he  remonftrated  againft  th"  cardinal's 
cruelty :  who  being  ordered  to  clear  himfelf,  fummoned 
Pace  before  him,  fitting  in  judgment  with  tlie  duke 
of  Norfolk  and  others  ;  who  condemned  Pace,  and  fcnt 
him  to  the  Tower  ;  where  he  remained  two  years,  till 
he  was  difcharged  by  the  king's  command. — When  he 
was  enlarged,  he  refigned  his  deaneries,  and  died  in 
retiremert  at  Stepney  in  1532  ;  after  having  wrote  fe- 
vsral  works.  There  is  an  elegant  and  juft  characfler 
of  him  by  Leland,  written  up?;n  his  return  from  Ve- 
nice. He  was  much  efteemed  by  the  learned  men  of 
h-s  time,  efpecially  Sir  Thomas  More  and  Erafmus. 
1'he  latter  had  a  great  opinion  of  Pace  on  account  of 
his  candour  and  fweetnefs  of  temper ;  fo  that  he  was 
much  aflli.Sed  at  his  misfortunes,  and  could  never 
forgive  the  man  that  caufed  them.  Stow  gives  him 
the  character  of  a  light  worthy  man,  and  one  that 
fjave  in  council  faithful  advice :  learned  he  was  alfo, 
iays  that  antiquary,  and  endowed  with  many  excel- 
lent parts  and  gifts  of  nature  ;  courteous,  pleafant, 
and  delighting  in  mufic  ;  higlily  in  die  king's  favour, 

and 
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fachamac  and  well  heard  in  matters  of  weight.  There  is  ex- 
I  tant  a  rcmarkaMe  letter  of  liis  to  the  king,  written 
,  in  1527,  wherein  he  very  honeflly  gives  his  opinion 
concerning  the  divorce ;  and  FidJcs  ohferves,  that 
he  alw;iys  ufed  a  faithful  liberty  to  the  caidinal, 
which  brought  him  at  laft  to  confinement  and  diflrac- 
tion. 

PACHAMAC,  a  valley  of  Pern,  in  South  Ame- 
rica, ten  milc<  fouth  of  Lima  ;  celebrated  for  its  plea- 
fantncfs  and  fertility,  but  more  on  account  of  a  m  ig- 
nificent  temple  built  by  the  Incas  of  Peru,  to  the  ho- 
nour of  their  god.  When  the  Spaniards  conquered 
Peru,  they  found  immenfe  riches  therein. 

PACHODECARHOMBIS,  in  natural  hiflory, 
the  name  of  a  genus  of  fofllls,  of  the  clafs  of  fcLniu. 
The  word  is  derived  from  the  Greelc  tarax"!:  thick,  Jtxx 
ten,  and  ps^Coc  a  rhombus,  and  exprelfes  a  thick  rhom- 
boidal  body  compofed  of  ten  phines.  The  char.i(5ters 
of  this  j'cnus  are,  that  the  felenitce  of  it  conhll  of  ten 
planes;  hut  as  the  top  and  bott  >ni  in  the  kptodeca- 
rhombes,  or  moil  common  kind  of  the  felenitac,  are 
broader  and  larger  planes  th.in  any  of  the  reft,  the 
great  thicknefs  ot  this  genus,  on  the  contiary,  makes 
its  four  longer  planes  in  all  the  bodies  of  it,  meeting 
in  an  obtufe  angle  from  its  fides,  its  largeft  places. 
There  are  four  fpecies  of  it 

PACHSU,  afmallilland  in  the  Mediterranean  fca  ; 
near  the  coaft  ot  Epirus,  and  in  European  Turkey. 
It  lies  ibuth  ef  Corfu,  and  is  fubjeftto  Venice. 

PACIFIC  OCEAN,  that  vaft  ocean  which  feparates 
Afia  from  America.  It  is  called  Pacif.c,  from  t)ie  mo- 
derate weather  the  firft  mariners  wl.o  faileJ  in  ic  met 
with  between  the  tropics:  and  it  was  called  South)  Sea, 
bccaule  the  Spaniards  croifed  the  illhmus  of  Darien 
fr.m  north  to  fouth  when  they  firft  difcovered  it ;  tho' 
it  is  properly  tiie  Weftern  ocean  with  regard  to  Ame- 
rica. 

Geographers  call  the  South  Sea  Man  Pac'Jicum, 
"  the  Pacific  Ocean,"  as  bei'.;,;  lefs  infefted  with  itoiTns 
than  the  Atlantic  ;  but  M.  Frezier  afiirms  it  does  not 
def'erve  that  appellation,  and  th.at  he  has  fecn  as  vio- 
lent ftorms  therein  as  in  any  other  fea ;  but  Magellan 
.happening  to  have  a  very  favourable  wind,  and  not 
meeting  with  any  thing  to  ru'.He  him  when  he  firft 
traverfed  this  vaft  ocean  in  153c,  gave  it  the  nanie 
which  it  lias  retained  ever  fmce.  Maty,  however, 
adds,  that  tlie  wind  is  fo  regular  there,  that  the  veifels 
would  frequently  go  from  Acapulco  to  the  Philippine 
Iflands  without  lliifiing  a  fail. 

PACK,  in  commerce,  denotes  a  quantity  of  goods 
made  up  in  loads  or  bales  for  carriage.  A  pack  of 
wool  is  I  7  ftone  and  2  pounds,  or  a  horfe's  load. 

PACKAGE,  is  a  imall  duty  of  one  penny  in  the 
pound,  paid  for  all  goods  not  particularly  rated. 

PACKET,  or  P  ■ck.-.t  Boat,  a  velfel  appointed  by 
the  government  ;o  carry  the  mail  of  letters,  p.ickets, 
and  expreifes  from  orie  kingdom  to  another  by  fea 
in  tlie  moft  expeditious  manner.  Thus,  the  packet- 
boats,  under  the  diredtion  of  the  poft-mafter-general 
of  Great  Biitain,  carry  the  mails  from  Dover  to  Ca- 
lais, from  Falmouth  to  Liftjon,  frrin  Harwich  to 
Helvoetiluys,  and  from  Parkgate  to  Dublin.  See 
Post. 

PAC03,  in  zoology,  a  name  given  to  a  fpecies  of 
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camel,  comma. ily  ihoiijjh  improperly  reckoned  a  fpe-    Pafloha 
cies   of  fhiep;  and  known  among  ronny  by  the  name  ' 

of    the  Indian  JJxcp    or  Peruwan  peip.      hti  Came-        '"'^  "  ". 
Lus,  p.  60, 

This  creature  has  been  accounted  a  fheep,  becaufe 
its  hair  is  fo  long  as  to  rcfemblc  wool,  and  it  is  prodi- 
gioufly  thick,  its  head  ;ind  neck  alone  having  more  wool 
on  ihcmthan  the  wiiole  body  of  ourlargcit  fliecp.  Its 
body  is  clothed  in  the  fame  proportion  with  a  woolly 
hair  equally  fine. 

PACTOLUS  (and.  geog.),  a  river  of  Lydia,  call- 
ed CI}ryf(jrrl.'oas,  ftom  its  rolling  down  golden  fand, 
according  to  Herodotus,  Plutaicli,  Pliny,  and  Strabo  ; 
rifuig  in  mount  Tmclus  (Stiabo).  From  this  river 
Ciu'lHS  is  th'  uglu  to  have  had  all  his  riches.  In  Stra- 
bo'.^ tim.e  it  ceafod  to  roll  down  any.  It  ran  through 
Sardes;  after  which  it  fell  into  the  Hermus,  and  both 
togctlicr  into  the  jEgean  fca  at  Ph.ocsea  in  Ionia.  A 
river  celebrated  by  Virgil,  Ovid,  Lucon,  Lycophron, 
Hoi  ace,  Apollonius. 

PACUVIUS  (Marcus),  of  Brundufium  in  Cala- 
bria, a  tragic  poet  in  high  reputation  about  the  year 
of  Rome  600.  Fie  was  nephew  of  Ennius  ;  publiihed 
feveral  theatrical  pieces,  though  we  have  only  fome 
fragnie'.its  of  his  poetry  remaining;  and  died  at 
Tarentum  at  above  90  years  of  age. 

PADAN  ARAM  (Bible),  literally  the  pliins  of 
Aram,  or  Syria;  tranilalcd  by  the  Seventy  fimply 
Mef/otainla,  or  Mejopoiam'm  of  Syria  ;  by  the  vulgate, 
Syriic  i  tlie  Syrians  on  this  and  on  ihe  other  fide  of  the 
iEuphratcs,  not  differing  remarkably  from  each  other 
in  language  and  manners,  as  Jofephus  allows. 

PAL-DOC,  or  P.iDDoc-Courfe,  a  piece  of  ground 
encompailed  with  pales  or  a  wail,  and  taken  out  of  a 
park,  for  ex.fibiting  races  with  greyhounds,  lorplates, 
wagers,  or  the  like. 

A  paddoc  is  generally  a  mile  long,  and  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  broad  :  at  the  one  end  is  a  little  houfe  where 
the  dogs  are  to  be  entered,  and  whence  they  are  flip- 
ped ;  near  which  are  pens  to  inclcfe  two  or  three  deer 
fi^r  the  f;;Ort.  Along  the  coaft  are  feveral  pofts,  viz. 
the  low  poll:,  whicn  is  160  yards  from  the  dog-houfc 
and  pens  ;  the  quarter  of  a  mile  port,  half-mile  poft, 
and  pinching  poll:  befides  the  ditch,  which  is  a  place 
m.ide  to  receive  tiie  deer,  and  preierve  them  from  far- 
ther purfuit.  And  near  tliis  place  are  fcals  for  the 
jud.'Cs  chofen  to  decide  the  wager. 

'i'lie  keepers,  in  cuder  to  ilip  the  dogs  fairl)',  put  a 
falling  coUar  upon  eaih,  fiipped  round  a  ring  ;  and  the 
deer  being  turned  looie,  .and  put  forward  by  a  teazer, 
:-sfoon  as  he  is  arrived  at  the  low-poft.  the  dog-houfe 
door  is  thrown  open,  and  the  dogs  flipped.  If  now  the 
deer  fwerve  fo  much,  as  that  his  head  is  judged  nearer 
the  djg-hou.'e  than  tliC  ditch  before  he  anived  at  the 
pinching-poft,  it  is  no  match,  and  muft  be  run  over 
again  tliree  days  after :  but  il  the  deer  runs  flralght 
beyond  the  pinching-poft,  then  lh.it  dog  which  is 
neareft  when  he  fwerve«,  or  is  blanched  by  any  acci- 
dent, wins  the  nii.tch  ;  but  if  no  fuch  fwerve  happenr,. 
then  the  match  is  won  by  the  dog  who  urfi,  leaps  the 
ditch. 

PADERBORN,  a  duchy  of  Germany  in  the  circle 
cf  VVeftphalia,  has  the  county  of  Lippe  on  the  north 
and  weft;  HefTe  Caffel  ar,d  Waldeck,  en  the  fouth  ;, 
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I'alerbcrn  and  Munftcr,  Muh  ihe  duchy  of  Wel?iplialia,  on  ilic 
^""^  well.   Its  greatclt  length  i'roni  eaft  to  well  is  about  40 
miles,  and  its  breadth  v.-here  wideft  30.     Sonic  parts 
of  it  yield    good    p:»(Uite  and    breed    abundance   of 
'  cattle;  but  ii  is  not  Vtry  fruitful  in  corn.     There  is 

a  heath  called  the  Some  or  Seudf,  of  great  ext.n  ,  but 
very  brtrren  and  defolate.  There  are  however,  good 
iri^.n  mines  in  the  country,  with  fait  and  medicinal 
fprings,  plenty  of  deer  and  other  game  ;  and  it  is  wa- 
tered %vi;h  fcveral  rivers,  abounding  with  fiih,  as  the 
Wefer,  the  Dimer,  the  Bever,  the  Ne;te,  the  great 
limmcr,  the  Lippe,  the  Alrne,  and  the  Pader.  It 
cmtains  54  parilhes,  in  which  are  2  j  market-towns  and 
16  monafteries.  The  Roman  Catholic  Is  the  predo- 
minant religion  of  the  country,  yet  there  are  alfo  many 
Proteftants  in  it.  I'he  bilhopric  was  ereifted  by 
CharleiTsgne,  towards  the  clofe  of  the  eighth  century; 
and  the  cathedral  was  confecral^ed  by  Pope  Leo  in 
per.on,  anno  796.  The  biihop  is  f  jvereign  of  the 
country,  a  prince  of  the  empire,  and  fuffragan  of  th.e 
arcl'.bilhop  of  Mentz.  His  revenue  is  about  30,000 
pounds  a  year,  and  he  is  able  to  raifc  3000  men.  In 
•tlie  matriciila,  hi-,  afleli'ment  is  18  horl'c  and  34  foot, 
or  352  florins  monthly  in  lieu  of  them.  Towards  the 
charges  of  th-  fovereign  courts  of  the  empire,  he  pays 
for  each  term  162  rix  dollars  and  29  kruitzers.  The 
chapter  confifls  of  24  capitiilar  cancns,  who  muft  prove 
their  noble  cxtraiiion  by  four  defcents.  The  arms  of 
the  bifhnpric  arc  a  cro.s  or,  in  a  field  gi'.les.  For 
the  government  of  it,  and  the  adminiftralion  of  judic-, 
there  are  feveral  councils  and  colleges  un  ier  ihe  bilhop. 
Here  are  alfo  a  hereditary  marfli.il,  fewer,  cup-bearer, 
ahamberlain,  ftewarJ,  and  purveycr.  It  was  in  this 
bifliopric  that  Quintilius  Varus,  wiih  the  Roman  army 
under  his  command,  was  routed  by  the  Germans  undsr 
Arminius. 

Paderborn,  the  capital  of  the  above  bilhopric. 
It  ftands  40  miles  north-weft  of  Cafiel,  50  louth-eall 
of  Munfter,  and  60  fouth-wcft  of  Hanover ;  being  a 
large,  populous,  well-built,  and  well-fortified  city.  Its 
name  is  compounded  of  padcr,  a  rivulet,  which  riles 
juft  under  the  high  altar  of  the  carhedral,  and  born, 
1.  e.  a  fprlng.  It  was  one  of  the  Hanle-tovvnj;  and, 
till  1604,  an  imperial  city.  The  cathedral  is  a  grand 
fabric,,  inferior  to  few  in  the  empire.  There  i^  a  gold 
crucifix  in  it  of  60  pounds  weight,  prefented  by 
Otho  II.  The  nniveriity,  t  f  which  the  Jefuits  have 
'the  direclion,  was  founded  in  1592,  and  the  walls 
•were  built  in  the  beginning  of  the  nth  century.  In 
1530  an  attempt  was  made  to  iniroduce  Luther.mifm; 
but  1-6  of  the  principal  ciiizens  who  had  embia'.ed  it 
v/eie -executed,  and  the  reft  obliged  to  abjure  it.  Duke 
Chrlftian  of  Brunfv^-ick  carried  off  from  henee,  in 
1692,  the  filver  imagi-s  of  the  twelve  apoftles,  and  the 
filver  coffin  of  St  Lotharius ;  and  had  them  coined 


"ito  nione'v:,    wi:h  this  iafcriptlon,   God'i 


r.d,  the 


Prhfls  Enemj.  The  trade  of  this  town,  though  for- 
racrly  great,  is  now  inconfiderable  ;  and  the  inhabi- 
tants fubfift  moftly  by  agriculture  and  breeding  of 
cattle.  Though  tlie  bilhop  has  a  palace  in  the  city, 
he  refidcs  (wh.'n  he  vouchl'afes  to  vifit  this  cou:'.try, 
which  is  feldom,  having  other  and  more  valuable 
l)cn-efices)  at  Neiihaus,  fevcn  miles  <  fF,  where  he  has 


mac;nii:icent  calllc. 


Chi'rlcraagne  and  other  em 


peers  fometimes  refided  here,  and  held  diets  of  the     Vadogl 
empire.  || 

PADOGI,  a  punillimcnt  ufed  In  P.uffla.  'i'he  |^''"»- 
body  of  the  criminal  is  llripped  to  the  waill,  and  then  ^ 
laid  upon  the  ground;  one  llave  holds  the  iicad  of  ilie 
perfon  to  be  puuifli  d  between  his  knees,  and  anoliier 
the  lower  pare  of  the  b  idy;  then  rods  are  appll.'d  to 
the  back  till  feme  pcrion  gives  notice  to  denlt,  by- 
crying  out,  enough.  This  punilhment  Is  confidcrcd 
in  RuiFM  merely  as  a  corr^iftion  of  the  police,  exercifed 
on  the  foldici  by  military  difcipllnc,  by  the  nobility 
on  their  fervants,  and  by  peri'cns  in  authf.rity  over  all 
fuch  as  are  under  their  command.  After  the  acccirion 
of  Elizabeth  to  the  thr  .ne  of  Pudia,  the  punilhtnenls 
were  reduced  to  two  kinds,  viz.  the  pad-  gi  and 
Knout. 

PADUA,  an  ancient,  l.ir^c,  and  celeljr.tted  city  of 
Italy,  with  an  univerfity  and  a  billiop's  lee.  It  is  alfo 
capital  of  tiie  Pudi.aiio  ;  but  is  much  Ids  conllderable 
than  it  was  formerly:  for  it  now  contains  no  more  than 
30,000  inhabitants,  where.is  it  formerly  had  100,000, 
and  many  ot  the  houlcs  are  gone  to  ruin  :  however, 
the  hall  where  ju'Hce  is  admimftercd  is  a  fuperb  ftruc- 
ture.  The  cahcdral  church,  and  the  college  of  the 
univerfity,  are  In  '.hat  part  called  the  Old  To'-mh;  and 
there  are  piazzas  under  all  the  houfcs,  where  perfons 
may  walk  without  being  e;;pofed  to  the  weather.  The 
garden  of  the  univerlity  Is  curious,  on  acci  unt  of  the 
numb;r  of  plants.  Here  a  ftudent  may  take  his  de- 
grees, let  hinri  be  ofwh.it  fed  of  Chriltianity  he  will; 
nay,  though  he  (hould  be  a  Jew  or  a  Turk.  The  pa- 
tron cf  tills  city  Is  St  Anthony,  who  lies  in  the  ca- 
thedral; they  have  luch  a  veneratiim  for  him,  that  the 
beggars  do  not  afk  charity  in  the  name  of  God,  but 
for  the  love  cf  St  Anthony.  The  Jews  live  in  a  di- 
ftir.ft  part  of  the  city  ;  and  th;  neighbouring  moun- 
tains produce  excellent  wine  and  o  I,  with  delicious 
fruit.  It  was  taken  by  the  Venetians  in  1706.  It  Is 
feated  on  the  rivers  Brentac  and  Bachl^llone,  in  a 
fine  plain  ;  and  is  about  feven  miles  in  circumference. 
E.  Long.  I  r.  55.  N.  Lat.  45.  24. 

PADUAN,  among  the  medalifts,  a  modern  medal 
ftruck  in  imitation  of  the  antique,  or  a  new  medal 
ftnick  with  all  the  marks  and  charailers  of  antiqultv. 
This  name  is  properly  applicable  to  thofc  medals  only 
that  were  ftruck  in  the  I'eventh  centuiy  by  an  Italian 
painter  born  at  Padua ;  who  fucceeded  fo  well  in 
the  irapofture,  that  the  beft  judges  are  at  a  lofs  to 
dillingu'ih  his  medals  from  the  genuine  ones.  Though 
it  is  fitquer.tly  uftd  in  geneial  ior  ail  medals  of  this 
kind. 

PADUANO,  a  fmall  pro\ince  of  Italy,  in  the  ter- 
ritory of  Venice,  bounded  on  the  eaft  by  the  Dogado, 
on  the  fouth  by  the  Pokfmo  di  Rovigno,  on  the  w^ell 
by  the  Veronefe,  and  on  the  north  by  the  Vicentino. 
Its  fell  Is  well- watered  ;  and  is  one  of  the  moft  fertile 
in  Italy.  The  province  is  .ibout  40  miles  in  lengtli, 
and  35  in  breadtli.     Padua  is  the  capital  town. 

PADUS,  anciently  called  Eridanus,  efpeclally  by 
the  Greeks  ;  a  river  tamous  tor  the  fable  of  Pi'aeton, 
(Ovid).  It  riles  in  mount  Vefulus,  in  the  Alpes  Co- 
thiff,  froin  three  fprings,  dividing  the  Cifalpine  Gaul 
into  the  Tranfpadana  and  Ciipadana,  (Strabo)  ;  and, 
fwcUed  by  other  rivers  failing  into  it  on  etch  fide  from 
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the  Alps  anJ  Apenniuc;,  it  difclra-.gcs  itfclf  with  a 
courfe  from  welt  to  caft,  ut  fevcn  mouths,  into  the  A- 
tlri:itic  (Mehi).  The  Like  thro'  wliich  it  dil'charges  it- 
Iblt"  into  tlie  Tci,  is  called  by  the  natives  ilv:  Scvi/i  Sens. 
Now  the  Pu. 

PADUS,  in  botany.     See  Prunus. 

PjEAN,  among  the  ancient  pagrins,  was  a  fong  of 
rejoicing  T'lng  in  honour  of  Apollo,  ch'erty  ufedonoc- 
tafions  ol  victory  and  tiiumph.     See  Apollo. 

P;ean,  in  an^-ient  poetry,  a  foot  confilling  of  four 
fyllables ;  of  which  there  arc  lour  kinds,  th;  pasan  pri- 
mus, fecundus,   S:c. 

The  fsan  primus  confifts  if  one  long  fyjlable  and 
three  (hurt  ones,  or  a  trochseus  and  pyrrhichius,  as 
t-'/i/tcrHiu ;  thi  pxan  fecundus  ccnTills  of  a  Ihort  fyl- 
Lible,  a  long,  and  two  ihort,  or  an  iambus  and  a  pyr- 
ihichius,  as  /o.'infii;;  the  pxan  tertius  confifls  of  two 
llioit  I'yllalilcs,  a  long  and  afliort  ons,  or  a  pyrrliichius 
and  a  trothceiis,  as  anima:us;  the  pwan  quartus  confifts 
ot  three  Ihort  fyllables  and  a  long  one,  or  a  pyrrhichius 
and  iambus,  as  cel.r'ilas. 

PiEDEROTA,  in  b  .tany  :  A  genus  of  the  mo- 
nogynia  order,  belonging  to  the  pentandria  clafs  ot 
plants;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranldng  under  the 
3o:h  order,  Contortd:,  The  berry  is  empty,  brittle, 
and  di  permous  ;  the  ftyie  b  fid. 

PjEDO  baptism  ;  infant  baptlfm,or  that  conferred 
on  children  ;  f^om  -ram  infant,  and  ^avTi<r[j.i,(  hapt:fn 


MoHtanban,  wh;re  lie  loR  liis  left  eye  by  a  mnfkct- 
ih  .t.  At  this  fiege  he  had  another  lofs,  which  equally 
afHiited  him,  vi/.  th.it  of  the  coiulable  of  Luyne-., 
who  died  there  of  a  fcarlet  fever.  The  conPtable  wa; 
a  near  i elation,  and  had  been  his  patron  at  court.  He 
did  not,  liowever,  fink  under  the  misfortune,  but  on 
the  contrary  took  fre(h  fpirits  from  the  necedity  he' 
was  now  in  oftrufting  l^.lely  to  himfelf.  Accordingly 
there  happened  after  this  time  neither  fiegc,  bat;lc, 
nor  any  other  occafion,  in  which  he  did  not  fignalize 
himfelf  by  f'.mc  e.Ton  of  conr.ige  and  ccndiift.  At 
the  padage  of  the  Alp?,  and  the  bariicade  of  Su/a,  l.-i 
put  himfelf  at  the  head  of  the  forlorn  hopc„co.-.f;;tin;; 
of  the  braved  youths  among  the  guards  ;  and  under- 
took to  arrive  the  firfl;  at  the  attack,  by  a  private  way 
which  was  extremely  dangerous  ;  when,  having  gained 
the  top  of  a  very  tleep  mountain,  he  cried  out  to  his 
followers,  "  See  the  way  to  glory  !"  IIx;  flipt  along 
this  mountain  ;  and,  h  s  companions  foilowinc;  Idm, 
they  came  firft  to  the  attack,  as  they  wlilu-d  to  do. 
They  immediately  began  a  iurious  aifuult ;  and,  the 
army  coming  to  affift,  they  forced  the  barricades.  He 
had  afterwards  the  pleafure  of  Randing  on  the  left 
hand  of  the  king,  when  his  m:'jefty  lelatcd  this  h.roic 
adlion  to  the  duke  of  Savoy  with  the  deferved  com- 
mendati.;us,  in  tlie  prcfence  (fa  very  full  court.  When 
the  king  laid  fiege  to  Nancy  in  1633,  cur  hero  hr-d 
the  honour  to  attend  his  fovereign,  in  drawing  the 
This  has  been  the   lubjec^  of  great  controverfy  in  the    lines  and  forts  of  circumvallation.     In  1642  his  ma- 


chnrch.     See  Anabaptists,  Baptists,  &c 

P.iEONIA,  PioNY  :  A  genus  of  the  digynia  order, 
belonging  to  the  polyandria  clafs  of  plants ;  and  in  the 
natural  method  ranking  under  the  26th  order,  Mul- 
I'lfi'.'iqua.  The  cilyx  is  pentaphyllous  ;  the  petals  five  ; 
there  are  f.o  ftyles  ;  the  capfules  are  polyfpermoiis. 
There  are  tv.'o  fpecies,  both  of  them  very  hardy,  and 
will  flourilh  in  an/  common  f -il.  They  are  large  her- 
baceous flowery  perennials,  with  tuberous  roots,  fend- 
ing up  llrong  annual  ftalks  from  one  to  tkree  feet   in 


jerty  fcnt  him  to  tlie  ftrvice  in  Portugal,  in  the  poft  of 
lield  marfp.al.  In  this  fame  year  he  unfortunately  loft, 
his  eye  fight  by  a  diRemper.  But  though  he  was  t]iu.<? 
difablcd  fn.m  ferving  his  country  with  his  condacS  and 
courage,  he  reaiTumed,  with  greater  vigour  than  evei, 
the  (lady  of  the  m  ithematics  <ind  fortification  ;  and,  ia 
1645,  gave  the  public  a  treatile  on  this  latter  fubjecl. 
It  was  allowed  by  all  v.ho  underlloDd  the  fcience,"tliat 
nothing  had  then  appeared  th  it  was  preferable  to  it  ; 
and  indeed  whatever  improvements  have  been  made- 
height ;  terminated  by  very  large  flowei's  1  f  a  beauti-  iince,  they  have  perhsps  been  derived,  chiefly  from- 
tul  led  colour,  and  much  larger  than  any  rofe.  The  this  treatife,  as  conclu.Gons  from  their  principles.  In- 
common  officinal,  or  mtrle  piony,  alio  is  remarkable  for  1651  he  published  his  Geometiical  Theorems,. whicli 
its  capfules  turning  backward,  opening  and  difpl.iying  fhow  a  perfeifl  knowledge  of  all  the  parts  of  the  ma- 
their  red  infide,  together  with  the  numerous  feeds,  in  thematics.  In  1655  he  printed  A  Paraphrafe,  in- 
a  fingularly  agieeable  order,  appearing  very  ornamen-  French,  of  the  Account,  in  Spanifii,  of  the  River  of 
tal  after  the  flcwtr  is  part.  The  plants  may  be  propa-  the  Amazons,  by  Father  de  R.ennes,  a  Jefult;  and, 
gated  either  by  parting  the  roots  or  by  feed.  This  plant  we  are  allured,  that,  though  blind,  he  drew  th.e  chart 
w'as    formerly  celebrated  in  nervous  dillempers,  but    of  that  river  and  the  p.ar'ts  adjacent,  which  is  feen  i-i 


the  pre  cut  pra^-Tice  pays  very  little  regard  to  it. 

PiESTU-Vl,  chilled  Pojirloiuj  by  the  Greeks,  a  town 
of  Lucania,  on  the  Sinus  Psftinus ;  an  ancient  colony 
prior  to  the  firft  Punic  v,-ar,  according  to  Livy  ;  but 
later,  according  to  Velltius.  Pxjlanit  lofx  were  in 
great  ellceni,  and  produced  twice  a-year  (Virgil. 
Ovid). 


this  work.  In  1657  lie  pub;ilhed  The  Theory  ci 
the  Planets,  cleared  from  that  multiplicity  ofeccentiic 
circles  and  epicycles,  which  the  aftrcnoraers  had  in- 
vented to  explain  tlieir  Motions-  This  work  diflin- 
gulllied  him  among  aftronomers  as  much  as  that  ci 
tonificatton  did  among  engineers  ;  and  he  printed,  in 
1658,  his  Aftronomical  Tables,  which  are  very   fuc 


PAGAN  (Blaife  Francois  Ccmpte  de),  an  eminent  ciiiifl  and  plain.  Few  great  men  are  -without  feme 
French  mathematlcitm,  was  born  at  Avignon  in  Pm-  foible:  Pagan's  was  that  of  a  prejudice  in  favour  of 
vence,  March  3.  1604;  .and  took  to  the  profefllon  of  judicial  aflrology;  and  though  he  is  mere  rcfcrvcd  than 


a  foldier  at  fourteen,  having  been  bred  to  it  with  the 
gre.iteft  care.  In  1620  he  was  engaged  at  the  fiege 
o{  Caen,  in  the  battle  of  Pont  de  Ce,"and  the  redufllon 
of  the  N  ivareins  and  tlie  reft  of  Beam  ;  where  he 
figraii/ed  himfilf,  and  acquired  a  reputation  far  far- 
pafllng  his  years  He  was  prefent,  in  1621,  at  the 
fiege  of  St  Johnd'Angeh,  as  alfo  that   of  Clurac  and 


mofl  others,  yet  we  cannot  put  what  he  did  i  n  that 
fubjeift  among  thofe  produciions  which  do  iionour  to 
his  underllanding.  He  v.'as  beloved  and  refpeCied  by 
all  pcrf.^.ns  Illuflrious  for  rank  as  well  as  fcience  ;  and 
his  houfe  was  the  rendezvous  of  all  the  polite  ar.,1 
worthy  both  in  city  and  ccnrt.  He  died  at  Paris 
ITov.  18.  1665;  and  was  never,  married.     I'he  kir.g; 

ovdcreji. 
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crdtTi-d  his  fird  pliyficlan  to  attend  liim  in  liis  illnefs, 
and  gave  feveril  marks  ot"  the  extriioidin;<ry  elkcm 
which  he  had  for  his  merit. 

H:  ha^l  an  univetlal  genius;  and,  having  turned 
hinifclf  entirely  to  the  art  of  war,  and  p;inicularly  to 
the  branch  of  fortification  he  made  extraordinary  pro- 
"■rcfs  in  it.  He  underlU.od  niatliematics  not  only  l;et- 
ter  than  is  ufual  for  a  gentlcmn.n  whofc  viev.-  is  to 
pulh  his  fortune  in  the  army,  but  even  to  a  degree  of 
perfcr;ion  fapcrior  to  that  of  the  ordinary  malleris  who 
teach  that  fcience.  He  had  fo  particular  a  genius 
for  this  kiad  of  learning,  that  he  obtained  it  more 
readily  by  meditation  than  by  reading  authors  upon 
it ;  an.d  accordingly  fpent  lels  time  in  Ibch  books  than 
he  did  in  thofe  of  hillory  and  geography.  He  had 
a"fo  made  morality  and  politics  his  particular  ftudy ; 
h^  that  he  may  bs  faid  to  have  drawn  his  own  cbaraiJter 
in  his  Hc!t:me  Ileroique,  and  to  have  been  one  of  the 
completeft  gentlemen  of  his  lime.  Louis  XIII. 
■was  heard  to  fay  feveral  times,  that  the  Count  de 
Pa"-an  was  one  Oi  the  mod  worthy,  bell  turned,  moll 
adroit,  and  mod  vaHant  men  in  the  kingdfm — i'hat 
branch  of  his  family,  wliich  removed  irom  Naples  to 
Trance  in  1552, became  cxtinfl  in  his  perfon. 

Pagan,  a  heathen,  gentile,  or  idolater;  one  who 
adores  falfe  gcds.     See  Mythology. 

PAG  ANAL  [A,  certain  feliivals  obferved  by  the 
ancient  Romans  in  the  month  of  January.  They  were 
iiilfituted  by  Ssrvius  Tullius,  who  appointed  a  certain 
number  of  villages  (pas'iJ,  in  each  of  which  an  altar 
was  to  be  raiftd  for  annnal  facrifices  to  their  tutelar 
cods  ;  at  which  all  the  inhabitants  were  to  afliil, 
and  give  prefents  in  money  according  to  iheir  fex 
and  a^e,  by  which  means  the  number  of  count! y- 
people  was  known.  The  fervants  upon  this  occafion 
offered  cakes  to  Ceres  and  Telia-:,  to  obtain  plentiful 

harvefls. 

PAGANELLUS,  in  ichthiology.     See  Gobi  us. 

PAGANISM,  thi  religious  v.-or(hip  and  dilcipiine 
of  pagans  ;  or,  the  adoration  cf  idols  and  ialfc  g:  ds. 
See  Idolatry,  Mythology,  and  Polytheism. 

PAGEANT,  a  triumphal  car,  chariot,  anh,  or 
other  like  pompous  decoratio;-,  varioully  adr.rned  with 
colours,  fl-ags,  &c.  carried  about  in  public  thows,  pro- 
cefTion":,  &c. 

PAGI  (Antony)  a  very  famo'JS  Cordelier,  and  one 
of  the  abkib  critics  of  his  time,  v/as  born  at  Rogne  in 
Provence  in  1624.  He  took  the  habit  in  the  convent 
at  Aries  in  1641,  and  was  at  length  four  times  pro- 
vincial of  his  order;  but  bis  religious  duties  did  not 
prevent  his  vigorous  application  to  the  ftudy  of  chio- 
nology  and  ecclcriadical  hiftory,  in  which  he  excelled. 
Ilis  mifl  confidera'i.le  work  is,  A  Critique  upon  the 
A.nnais  of  Earonius  ;  where  following  the  learned  car- 
dinal year  by  year,  he  has  rcvlilieJ  an  infinite  number 
of  miltakes  both  in  chronology  and  in  tlie  reprefenta- 
tion  of  faifls.  He  publlihed  the  firft  volume  in  1689, 
dedicated  to  the  clergy  of  France,  who  alllowed  him  a 
penfion  :  the  whole  was  printed  after  his  death,  in 
4  vols  folio,  at  Geneva,  in  1705,  by  the  ca'-e  of  his 
licphcw  Francis  Pagi,  of  the  fame  order.  He  wrote 
fome  othrr  things  before  his  death,  which  happened  in 
1699  ,  and  had  the  chara-fler  of  an  able  hillorian  as 
•well  as  of  4t  learned  and  candid  critic.  His  nephew 
Francis,    abovemtnaoaed,    vnote    A    Chronological 
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Abridgment  of  the  Hidory  of  the  Popes,  in  Latin,  Pau"'""!' 
3  vols  4:0.     I'l.mcis  had  alio  a  nephew  Antony  Pagi,  '^~~' 

who  added  three  more  volumes  to  the  Hillory  of  the 
Popes  ;  of  which  two  more  were  intended,  if  not  exe- 
cuted. 

PAGNINUS  (San-ftes),  an  Italian  Dominican,  emi- 
nent for  his  /kill  in  Oriental  languages  and  biblical 
learning,  was  born  at  Lucca  in  1466,  and  became  af- 
terwards an  ecclehaltic  of  the  order  cf  St  Dominic. 
He  was  deeply  and  accur.itely  flciilcd  m  Lai  in,  Greek, 
Hebrew,  Chaldcc,  and  Aiabic;  but  he  was  particu- 
larly excellent  in  the  Hebrew.  He  apj-licd  himfelf  to 
examine  the  vulgar  tranllation  of  :hc  Sciiptures;  and 
believing  it  to  be  either  not  ot  Jerome,  or  greatly  cor- 
rupted, he  undertook  to  mal:e  a  new  one  from  the 
preltnl  Hebrew  text ;  in  which  he  meant  to  imitate 
bt  Jerome,  who  let  about  making  a  new  tranflaticn 
at  a  time  when  die  church  would  admit  po  other  but 
the  Septuagint.  This  defign  of  Pagninus  fo  early 
alter  (he  reiteration  of  letters,  Teemed  a  bold  one ;  yet 
fuch  was  the  reputati:  n  of  tho  man,  that  it  was  ap- 
proved by  Pope  Leo  X.  who  promifed  to  fumifh  him 
with  all  neccffary  expences  for  carrying  on  the  work  : 
and,  befides,  we  find  at  the  beginning  of  this  tranfla- 
tion,  which  wa-  prip.ted  iit  Lyons  in  1527,  twj  letters 
of  the  fucceeding  pupes,  Hadrian  VI.  and  Clement 
Vil.  which  liceni',;d  the  printing  of  it.  Pagninus,  in 
his  Letters  to  Pope  Clement,  lor  the  printing  of  this 
tranflaticn  openly  declares,  tliat  the  Vulgar  edition, 
as  it  is  at  prcicnt,  is  rot  .S:  Jerome's  ;  yet  adds,  that 
he  has  retained  in  his  tranflaii.n  as  much  of  it  as  he 
could,  it  appears  by  a  letter  ot  Picus  Miranduia  to 
Pagniaus,  that  he  had  fpent  25  years  upon  this  tranf- 
laticn. It  is  ihe  firll  modern  tranflation  of  the  Bible 
from  the  Hebrew  text;  and  the  Jews  who  read  it  af- 
firmed, tliat  It  a  ;rced  exactly  with  the  Hebrew,  and 
was  in  fome  rcfpefts  liipeior  to  the  ancient  tranfla- 
tions.  The  great  fault  of  Pagninus  was,  that  he  ad- 
hered with  tco  great  f.-rvility  to  the  original  text;  and 
this  Tcrupulous  attachment  made  his  tranllation,  fays 
Fatlter  Simon,  "  oblcure,  bar'.iarous,  and  full  of  fole- 
cifms.  He  imagined,  that  to  make  a  faithful  tranfla- 
ticn of  the  Scriptures,  it  was  neceifary  to  follow  ex- 
aftly  the  letter  according  to  tie  Itrictnefs  of  grammar. 
This,  however,  is  quite  contrary  to  hii  pretended  ex- 
aftnefs,  becaufe  two  languages  feldom  agree  in  their 
ways  of  fpeaking;  and  therefore,  inflead  of  exprefling 
the  original  in  its  proper  purity,  he  defaces  and  robs 
it  of  all  its  ornaments."  Father  Simon  neverthelefs 
allows  the  great  abilities  and  leaniiug  of  Pagninus ; 
and  all  the  later  commentators  and  tranflators  of  the 
Scriptui-es  have  agreed  in  giving  him  his  ju(l  piaife. 
Huetius,  though  he  thinks  Father  Simon's  criticifm  of 
him  juft  and  well  i;rounded,  yet  propoies  his  manner  as 
a  model  for  all  tranflator":  of  the  llicred  books:  S.r'iptura 
inierprelaridj:  rtitioKis  uliU  noh'u  exemplar  propofmt  ScnUuT 
Pagwtiu!.  He  alfo  tranflated  the  New  Teftament  frf:m 
the  Greek,  as  he  had  done  the  Old  from  the  Hebrew, 
laying  die  Vulgar  all  the  while  before  him;  and  dedi- 
cated it  to  Pope  Clement  VII.  He  was  author  of  an 
Hebrew  Lexicon,  and  an  Hebrew  Grammar :  v.hich 
Buxtorf,  who  calls  him  vir  Kiiguarum  Orisiallum  pen- 
t'lftmus,  made  g-cat  ufe  of  in  corai  iling  his.  He  died 
1536.  aged    70.      Luther  fpoke  of  him   and   his 


tninilations  in  terms  of  the  high:d  applaufe. 
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ttt%o,  PAGO,  an  in.uid  in  t^e  pilpl)  of  Venice,  Hrpiira- 

>"■  ^—^  l^i\  from  the  c.-i;inine:it  of  M'lrlicliia  by  a  niiirow 
ch;inr,e!.  The  ancient  }r;i''g!'^plic''s  h;ive  left  ui  no 
-defcription  (if  it  ;  "  tliougli  (:is  I'oitis  obfcrvci)  its 
form  (a),  exteiit,  and  rich  produce,  unqueftionahly 
<defcrverl  it."  And  this  is  the  more  unaccountable, 
as  we  know  the  R.om;ins  were  yell  acquainted  with 
it;  and  on  the  other  iil.uids  adjoining  to  it  are  many 
vefliges  of  buildings,  infcriptions,  tiles,  and  hewn 
ftones,  all  fure  figns  of  Roman  habitations.  Its  ancient 
nnme  was  in  all  probability  Pjrfiinala.  <'  This  illand 
•Travels  (fays  Mr  Fortis* )  is  extended  from  north  to  fonth  over 
into  Dal-  aq;:un!l  maritime  Croatia,  or  the  mountain  Mnrlaccn. 
nutia.  jj  J3  aV,ont  JO  miles  long;  its  breadtli  is  unequal. 
One  particular  circumftance  diftingiiill'ies  it  from  all 
the  otiier  iflands  ol  the  Adriatic,  and  is  a  large  inter- 
nal fdt-v/:itcr  lake  15  miles  long  from  fouth  to  north, 
into  ^vhich  the  fea  enters  by  a  canal  not  above  a  quar- 
ter of  a  iiiile  broad  in  fomc  places.  This  lake  is  fre- 
quented by  the  tunny  filh,  which,  when  once  in,  can- 
not return  again  to  the  fea.  Theie  are  alfo  two 
fmaller  lakes  on  the  iiland  ;  one  near  Vlaflich,  aboi^id- 
ing  in  filh,  particularly  eels ;  and  one  near  the  ham.let 
of  Slabine. 

"  In  this  iCand  the  winter  is  dreadfully  cold,  and 
the  fummer  fcorchingly  hot.  Thofe  who  have  been 
there  in  the  winter  time  fpeak  of  it  as  a  Siberia  quite 
covered  with  fnow  and  ice,  and  always  expofed  to 
the  colJ  north  wind  ;  I,  who  was  there  in  the  hot 
feafon,  thought  it  equal  to  the  molf  fcorching  parts 
of  the  world.  The  naked  rocks,  which  not  only  form 
the  organization,  but  alfo  the  fuperScies  of  almoll  nil 
the  illand ;  the  narrovrnefs  of  the  valleys ;  the  rever- 
beration of  the  water  of  the  lake,  generally  quite  calm 
in  fummer;  multiply  the  heat  fo  prodigioully  among 
thofe  ftones,  that  the  vines,  which  are  planted  all 
round  the  lake,  rrpen  the  grapes  by  the  beginning  of 
Auguft:  and  the  few  other  produds  that  grow  there 
anticipate  theufjal  time  cf  maturity  in  the  fame  man. 
ner.  The  meteors  are  exceedingly  irregular  in  the 
fummer  time  ;  fudden  wliirlwinds  are  frequent,  and 
heavy  fhowers  of  rain  :  the  laft  are  hurtful  to  the  inha- 
bitants of  one  part  of  the  illand,  and  favourable  to  the 
cultivation  of  the  oppoiite  end. 

"  They  cultivate  neither  corn  nor  oil  on  this  illand  ; 
but  it  produces  plenty  of  wine,  and  an  immenfe  quan- 
tity of  fait.  The  other  produfls  are  wool,  honey,  and 
a  httle  fait  fiih.  Tlie  quantity  of  wine  amounts  an- 
nually, on  a  medium,  to  40,000  Venetian  barrels ; 
Vol.  XIII. 
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and  from  the  hu.1;<  tliey  d'ffil  2000  barrels  of  ralh 
or  brandy.  The  fait,  in  1663,  amounted  to  rioo,oco 
Venetian  yA/r.",  The  falt-works  are  well  contrived 
and  well  kept:  tliey  extend  along  a  fh  illow  pool, 
which  forms  the  eallern  cxtrciriity  of  the  fiks  within 
for  four  miles  in  length  and  about  ha'f  a  mile  in 
breadth.  On  the  fides  of  this  fsn  the  bcfl  part  cf  th-: 
vines  lis  ;  but  the  upper  part  of  the  hills  on  each  fide 
is  altogether  naked  and  barren  ;  there  is  not  evin  ;i 
fufficiency  of  iire-wood,  and  th:  inhabitants  are  ob- 
liged to  provide  them,le;lves  elfcv.-hcrc.  The  foil  at 
the  foot  of  the  hills,  where  the  vines  are  planted,  is 
full  of  gravel  and  finall  flones ;  and  hence  the  v,-ir.e  is 
of  good  quality.  The  rir  is  not  unhealthful,  iiotwi'.li- 
ftanJing  the  vicinity  of  the  falt-pits ;  but  the  frequent 
high  winds  carry  off  the  noxious  exhalations.  The  mod 
confiderable  produd  of  the  ifiand  is  the  fait.  Tlie  great- 
cfl  part  of  the  people  of  Pago  live  by  working  in  the 
fait  pits,  ar:d  have  a  comfortable  fubfillence  r.-gularly 
paid  by  the  government :  it  is  therefore  a  very  im- 
portant circumftance  for  the  inhabitants  cf  the  ci  y  tu 
have  a  dry  fummer;  and  hence  the  ignorant  vulgar 
look  upon  rain  as  a  mifchief  brought  upon  the  coun- 
try by  the  force  of  witchcraft.  In  confequer.ce  of 
this  idea,  they  eleft  a  friar  to  exorcife  the  meteors, 
and  keep  the  rain  oft  the  ifl  md.  If,  nctwithftanding 
the  poor  friar's  endeavours,  the  fummer  happens  to 
be  rainy,  he  lofes  his  reputation  and  his  bread ;  but 
if  two  or  three  dry  feafons  follow  fucceffively,  he 
meets  with  great  reverence  and  advantage.  Part  of 
the  falt-works  belongs  to  the  government,  and  the 
reft  to  private  proprietors ;  they  are  meliorated  every 
year  ;  and  for  that  end  the  public  lends  money  to 
thofe  proprietors  who  want  it,  and  v.'ho  without  that 
aflidance  could  not  make  the  requifite  improvements. 

"  Many  vefliges  of  ancient  habitations  flill  remain 
on  the  ifland  of  Pago,  as  well  as  of  walled  places, 
which  either  have  been  diflroyed  by  the  incurfions  of 
enemies  or  by  time.  Hiftorians  fay,  that  the  ifland 
was  often  abandoned  by  its  inhabitants ;  and  indeed 
it  is  rather  to  be  wondered  at  how  men  ever  could 
refolve  to  fettls  in  fo  w-retched  a  country.  The  fmall 
number  of  inhabitants,  after  fo  many  years  of  peace 
,ind  tranquillity  under  the  Venetian  government,  evi- 
dently proves  how  little  the  ifland  is  really  habitable. 
The  town  ol  Pago  was  built  by  the  Venetians  about 
300  years  ago  ;  and  contains  upwards  of  2000  inhabi- 
tants, and  all  the  reft  of  the  illand  fcarcely  goo.  The 
difficulty  of  accefs  to  the  city  ci  Pago,  and  the  ill  ac- 
4  E  commodation 
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(a)  Its  figure  is  indeed  remarkably  irregular,  its  breadth  being  in  no  proportion  to  its  length  ;  for  one  of 
the  extremities,  called  Punta  di  Loni,  is  above  ten  miles  long,  and  lefs  than  one  broad.  Almoft  all  the  circum- 
ference is  difmal,  without  trees  or  any  kind  of  vifible  plants  or  grafs,  fleep,  craggy,  and  uninhabited.  On 
entering  the  lake  through  the  channel  that  communicates  with  the  fea,  nothing  is  to  be  fecn  either  on  the  right 
or  left  but  bare  hanging  rocks,  fo  disfigured  on  the  outfide  by  the  violent  percuflion  of  the  v,-aves,  that  the 
ftratification  is  hardly  diftinguifli.ible.  In  general,  the  Hone  of  the  itland  is  of  tlie  fame  kind  a-  the  Illrian, 
or  lireccia  ;  and,  belides,  there  arc  large  ftrata  of  blue  and  yellov.'iih  fand-ftone.  The  channel,  or  inward  bay 
of  Pago,  is  not  a  harbour;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  a  very  dangerous  ftation,  and  even  inacceftlble  in  winter, 
vhen  the  boreal  wind  blows  with  fuch  fury,  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  dare  not  ftir  out  of  their  hcule^, 
and  much  lefs  the  few  that  are  fcattercd  over  the  country.  The  fky  appears  always  cloudy  in  tliat  feafon,  bv 
the  thick  mift  that  rifes  from  the  repercuffion  of  tlie  waves  on  that  long  cliain  of  rough  and  hcJlow 
ffocks. 
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cnmmodatlon  ns  ftrangers  met   with,  make  it  very  \y  out  of  a  level  plain  of  great  extent,  naturally  en- 

little  frequented.     Hence  the  inliabitants  are  as  wild  giolTes   the  attention  of  the  eye.     It   conlilh  chiefly 

and  tnipolifhcd  as  if  they  lay  at  the  greatell  diftance  of  a  Tingle  Hone;  and  in  its  flwpe  (which  is  fingular 

from  the  fea  raid  the  cunimercc  of  polite  people.   Tiie  and   romantic),  in  a  diltant  view,  it  has  the  appear- 

"entry,  who  pretend  to  Ihow  their  manners  ditFerent  ance  of  an  antique  and  lotty  edifice.     Works  of  image- 

from  lliofe  of  the  vulgar,  are  truly  grotel'que  figures,  ry  and   fculpture  crowd   thicker  upon  the  eye  on  a 

hoth  in  tlieirdrefs,  behaviour,  and  infilent  pretenlions.  nearer  approach,  and  at  llrfl  fight  at  leaft  favours  the 

"J^.e  it;norance  of  their  clergy  is  incredible;  a  pried  idea  of  a  petrified  town,  which,  through  the  creduli- 

of  the  greatell  confequence  there,  and  who  was  thought  ty  of  travellers*,  has  been  believed  to  exift  in  various  , 

a  man  of  learning,  did  not  know  how  Pago  was  called  parts  of  the  world,     "  Fioceeding  on  by  the  foot  of" 

in  Latin.     There  are  two  convents  of  friars  in  Pago  the  hill  0,1  the  fide  facing  the  Ccd,  there  is  a  pagoda 

and  one  of  nuns  ;  and  feveral  churches,  all  in  very  bad  rifing  out  of  the  gruund  of  one  folid  flone,  about   i6 

order  and  ill  lerved.     At  Terra  Vecchia  alio  there  is  or  18  feet  high,  whicli  i'eems  to  have  been  cut  upon 

a  convent  of  Francifcan  monks  ;  a  race  of  men  who,  the  fpot  out  of  a  detached  rock  that  has  been  found 

wider  various  names  and  dilgnifes,  infeft  every  place  of  a  proper  fize  for  that  purpole.     The  top  is  arched, 

where  credulous  ignorance  can  be  perfuaded  to  main-  and  the  ftyle  ot  architecture  according  to  which  it  is 

tain  the  idle  and  fu'perltitious.  Onefuperllitiouscuftom,  formed,  different  from  any  now  ufed  in  thofe  parts." 

amongft  a  variety  of  others,  ejills  among  their  women.  Beyond  this  a  nnmerous  group  of  human  figures  in 

and  particularly  among  thofe  wlio  have  been  mairied  bafs  relief,  confiderably  larger  than  life,  attradt  atten 

lit  a  iliort  time,  if  their  hufband  happens  to  die,  they  tion.     They  reprefent  conii 
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derable  perfons,  and  their 
exploits,  many  ot  which  are  now  vcrj  indiHin<5t  thro' 
ths  injuries  ot  time,  athlted  by  the  corroding  nature 
of  the  fea  air  ;  while  others  proteifled  from  that  cle- 
ment, are  as  frefli  as  when  recently  finilhcd. 

The  hill,  which  is  at  firft  of  eafy  afcent,  "  is  in 


but 

tear  their  hair  out  in  good  earned,  and  fcatter  it  on 
the  coffin  ;  and  this  ceremony  is  fo  much  confecrated  by 
cuftom,  that  no  woman,  even  though  fhe  had  notori- 
oufly  hated  her  hulband,  would  fail  in  performing  it." 

PAGOD,  or  Pagoda,  a  name  given  by  the  Eaft 

Indians  to  the  temples  where  tliey  worlhip  their  gods,  other  parts  rendered  more  fo,  by  very  excellent  fteps 

We  (hall  not  in  this  place  enter  into  a  full  detail  of  cut  out  in  Icveral  places,  where  the  communication 

the  feveral  pagodas  of  different  nations,  and  their  pe-  would  be  difficult  or  imprafticable  without  them.     A 

culiar  circumftances.     Thefe  matters  feem  to  come  in  winding  flair  of  this  fort  leads  to  a  kind  of  temple 

more  properly  under  the  re/i^iori,  or,  as  others  will  cut  out  of  the  folid  rock,  with  fome  figures  of  idols 

call  it,  the  fuprrjVtt'wn,  of  the  people  to  whom  they  be-  in  high  relief  upon  its  walls,  very  well  finiihed,  and 

Ion"-.     We  fhall  therefore  content  ourfelves  in  the  pre-  perfeftly  fiefh,  as  it  faces  the  well,  and  is  therefore 

fent  article  with  an  account  of  a  paper  in  the  Afiatk  Iheltered  from  the  fea  air."     This  temple  our  author 

Refaxrches,  concernins;  the  fculptuies,  &;c.  at  Mavali-  conjeflures  to  have  been  a  place  of  wotlh.p  appertain- 

puram,  a  few  miles  north  of  Sadras,  and  known  to  fea-  ing  to  a  palace  ;  fome  remains  of  which  ff  ill  exift,  and 

men  by  the  name  oi  \he  fcven  pn«odas.  to  which  there  is   a  paffage  from  the  temple  by  an- 

The  monuments  which  Mr  Chambers  (who  com-  other  flight  of  fleps    This  conjeflure  (lor  it  is  brought 

municated  the  paper)  def'cribes,  appear,  he  fays,  to  be  forward  as  merely  fnch)  is  in  fome  meafnre  favoured 

the  ruins  of  fome  great  city  decayed  many  centuries  by  feveral  ruins  flill  remaining,  and  by  the  tradition 

aoo.     "  They  are  fituated  clnfe  to  the  fea,  between  of  the  bramins  who  inhabit  the  place.     This  fjnifhes 

Coveloncr  and  Sadras,  foniewhat  remote  from  the  high  the  objefts  "  on  that  part  of  the  upper  furface  of  the 

road  that  leads  to  the  different  European  fettlements.  hill,  the  afi:ent  to  which  is  on  the  north  :  but  on  de- 

And  when  vifited  in  1776,  there  was  ftill  a  native  vil-  fcending  from  thence,  you  are  led  round  the  hill  to 

lageadjoiningto  them  which  retained  the  ancient  name,  the  rppofite  fide,  in  which  there  are  fleps  cut  from 

and  in  which  a  number  of  brnnwis  refided  that  feemed  the  bottom  to  a  place  near  the  fummit,  where  is   an 

p:rfs-fHy  well  acfjuainted  with  the  fubjeifls  of  mofl  of  excavation  that  feems  to  have  been  intended  for  a  place 

the  fculptures  to  be  feen  there. — The  rock,  or  r.ither  cf  worlhip,  and  contains  various  fculptnres  of  Hindoo 

hill  of  flone,  on  which  great  part  <.i  thefe  works  are  deities.     The  mofl  remarkable  of  tlicfe  is  a  gigantic 

executed,  is  one  of  the  principal  marks  for  mariners  as  figure  of  Viflmott  (a),  atleep  on  a  kind  oi  bed,  with  a 

they   approach   the   coafl,  and   to  them  the  place  is  huge  fnake  wound  about  in  many  coils  by  way  of  pil- 

Inown  by  the  name  of  the  Sevai  Pagodas,  pofllbly  be-  low  for  his  head ;   and  thefe  figures,  according  to  the 

caufe  the  fummits  of  the   rock  have  prefented  them  manner  of  this  place,  are  all  of  one  piece  hewn  from 

with  that  idea  as  they  pafTed  ;  but  it  mufl  be  con-  the  body  of  the  rock."     Thefe  works,  however,  al- 

feffed,  that  no  afpf  .5t  which  the  hill  alFunies  as  viewed  though  they  are  unqueflionably  ftupendius,  are,  in  our 

on  the  fhore,  feems  at  all  to  authorife  this  notion  ;  and  author's  opinion,  furpalfed  by  others  about  a  mile  and 

there  are  circumftances  which  will  be  mentioned  in  a  half  to  the  fouthward  of  the  hill.     "  They  confifl  of 

the  fequel,  that  W3uldlead  one  to  fufpeft,  that  this  name  two  pagodas  of  about  30  feet  long  by  20  feet  wide, 

has  arifen  from  fome  fuch  nuniher  of  pagodas  that  for-  and  about  as  many  in   height,  cut  out  of  the  folid 

nierly  flood  here,  and  in  time  have  been  buried  in  the  rock,  and  each  confifling  originally  of  one  lingle  flone. 

waves."     Tiie  rock  here  mentioned,  as  it  lii'es  abrupt-  Near  thefe  alfo  Hands  an  elephant  full  as  big  as  life, 

and 


(a)  See  a  figure  of  r^'Z-;;9«  in  the  Plate  of  Indian  gods,  with  its  defcription,  under  the  article  Poly- 
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PsgoJ.    and  a  lion  much  larger  than  the  natural  fizc,  but  very 

""""^ '  wel!  executed,  each  hewn  aUb  out  of  one  Hone.     None 

of  the  pieces  that  have  fullen  off  in  catling  thefe  ey- 
traordinary  fculptures  arc  now  to  be  luund  near  or 
anywliere  in  the  neighbourhood  of  them,  Jo  tliat  there 
is  no  means  of  afcertaiaing  the  degree  of  hibour  and 
time  that  has  been  i'pent  upon  tliem,  nor  the  fi?e  of 
the  rock  or  rncLs  iVom  which  they  have  been  hewn  ; 
a  circu.-nftance    wliich  renders    tlitir  aj-pearance  the 
more  ftriliing  and  fmguhir.     And  thougli  their  litua- 
tion  is  very  near  the  feabeach,  they  have  not  fulfered 
at  all  by  the  corrofive  air  of  tliat  element,  which  has 
provided  them  with  a  defence  againlt  iift.ll',  by  throw. 
ing  up  before  them  a  high  bank  that  completely  Ihel- 
ters  them.  There  is  alfo  great  lymmetry  in  their  foim, 
though  that  of  tlie  pagodas  is  different  from  the  llyle 
of  architCiSure  accorduig  to   which  idol  temples  are 
HOW  built  in  that  country.     The  latter  relembles  the 
Egyptian  ;  for  the  towers  are  always  pyramidical,  and 
the  gates  and  roofs  flat  and  without  arches  ;  but  thefe 
fculptures  approach  nearer  to  the  Gothic  talle,  being 
formounted  by  arched  roofs  or  domes  that  are  not  fe- 
micircular,  but  compofed  of  two  fegments  of  circles 
Rieeting  in  a  point  at  top."     Our  author  obl'erves,  that 
the  lion  in  this  group,  as  well  as  one  on  a  ftone  couch 
in  what  he   took  to  be  a  royal   palace,  are  perfedly 
juft  reprefentations  of  the  true  lion,  and  the  natives  there 
give  them  tlie  name  which  is  always  underhood  to 
nean  a  lion  in  the  Hindoo  language,  towit,7?«^;  but 
the  figure  which  they  have  made  to  reprcfeut  that  ani- 
mal in  their  idol  temples  for  centuries  pall,  though  it 
bears  the  fame  appellation,  is  a  diftorted  monller  to- 
tally unlike  the  original;  infomuch   that  it  has  from 
hence  been  fuppofed,  that  the  lion  was  not  anciently 
known  in  this  country,  and  thatyfn?-  was  a  name  given 
to  a  monfter  that  exifted  only  in  Hindoo  romance. 
But  it  is   plain  that  that  animal  was  vv'ell  known  to 
the  authors  of  thefe  works,  who  in  manners  as  well  as 
arts  feem  to  have  differed  much  from  the   modern 
Hindoos. 

"  There  are  tv-^o  circuraftances  attending  thefe  mo- 
puments  which  cannot  but  excite  great  curiofity,  and 
on  which  future  inquiries  may  polhbly  throw  fome 
light.  One  is,  that  on  one  of  the  pagodas  laft  men- 
t'loned,  thereisan  infcriptionof  a  fingle  line,  in  a  cha- 
racter at  prefent  unknown  to  the  Hindoos.  It  refem- 
bles  neither  the  Deyva-nagre,  nor  any  of  the  various 
eharadters  conne^fled  with  or  derived  from  it,  which 
have  come  to  the  writer's  knowledge  from  any  part 
of  Hindoftan-  Nor  did  it,  at  the  time  he  viewed  it, 
appear  to  correfpond  with  any  charailer,  Ahatic  or 
European,  that  is  commonly  known.  He  had  not 
then,  however,  fecn  the  alphabet  of  the  Balic,  the 
learned  language  of  the  Siamefe,  a  fight  of  which  has 
fmce  raifed  in  his  mind  a  fufpicion  that  there  is  a  near 
atlinity  between  them,  if  the  character  be  not  identi- 
cally the  fame.  But  as  thefe  conjeiSures,  after  fuch  a 
lapfe  of  time,  are  fomewhat  vague,  and  the  fubjed  of 
them  is  perhaps  yet  within  the  reach  of  our  refearches, 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  fome  method  may  be  fallen  upon 
of  procuring  an  exadl  copy  of  this  infcription. 

"  The  other  circumftance  is,  that  though  the  out- 
ward form  of  the  pagodas  is  complete,  the  ultimate 
■dcfign  of  them  has  manifeftly  not  been  accomplilhed, 
•but  feems  to  have  been  defeated  by  fome  extraordi- 
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nary  convulfion  of  nature.     I'or  the  weftcm  fide  of  the     Vnfioi. 

molt  northerly  one  is  excavated  to  tlie  depth  of  four  ' 

or  five  feet,  and  a  row  of  pillars  left  on  tlie  outfide  10 
lupport  the  roof;  but  Jiere  tli;  v\ork  has  been  flopped, 
and  an  unifcini  rent  of  about  four  inches  breadtli  lias 
been  made  throughout  the  folid  rock,  and  appears  to 
extend  to  its  foundations,  which  aic  probably  at  a  pro- 
digious depth  below  the  fuiface  ot  the  ground.     That 
Uub  rent  has  li.ippened  fince  the  work  began,  or  while 
it  was  carrying  on,  cannot  be  doubled  ;  lor  the  marks 
of  the  malon's  tools  aie  perfectly  vifible  in  the  excava- 
ted part  on  both  lidos  of  the  rent,  in  fuch  a  man- 
ner  as  to  ih-ow  plainly  that  they  have  been  divided  by- 
it.     Nor  is  it  reafimable  to  fuppofe,  tliat  fuch  a  work 
would  ever  have  been  defigned  or  begun  upon  a  rock 
that  had  previoufly  been  rent  in  two.     Notliing  lefs 
than  an  earthquake,  and  that  a  violent  one,  could  ap- 
parently have  produced  fuch  a  fiffure  in  the  folid  rock  ; 
and  that  this  has  been  tlie  cafe  in  point  of  faJt,  may  be 
gatheied  irom  other  ciicumllanccs,  which  it  is  nccella- 
ry  to  mention  in  an  account  of  this  curious  phice. 
Tiie  great  rock  above  defcribed  is  at  fome  fmall  dlf- 
tance  irom  the  fea,  perhaps  50  or  Jooyards,  andin  that 
place  the  Hindoo  village  before  mentioned  ftood  in 
1776.     But  clofe  to  tlie  fea  are  the  remains  of  a  pago- 
da built  of  brick,   and  dedicated  to  Sib,  the  greatell 
part  of  wliich  has  evidently  been  fwallowed  up  by  tliat 
element ;  for  the  door  of  the  innermoft  apartment,  in 
which  the  idol  is  placed,  and  before  which  there  areal- 
ways  two  or  three  fpacious  courts  furrounded  with 
walls,  is  now  waihed  by  the  waves,  and  the  pillar  ufed 
to  difcover  the  meridian  at  the  time  of  founding  the  pa- 
goda   is    feen  handing  at  fome  diftance  in  the  fea. 
In  the  neighbourhood  of  this  building  there  are  fome 
detached  rocks,  wafhed  ,alfo  by  the  waves,  on  which 
there  appear  fculptures,  though  now  much  worn  and 
defaced.     And  the  natives  of  the  place  declared  to  the 
writer   of  this  accoui.t,  that  the  mure    aged  people 
among  them  remembered  to  have  feen  the  tops  of  feve- 
ral  pagodas  far  out  in  the  fea,  which  being  covered  with 
copper  (probably  gilt)  were  particularly  vifible  at  fun- 
rife,  as  their  fhining  Ibrface  ufed  then  to  refledl  the  Inn's 
rays,  but  that  now  that  effea  was  no  longer  produced, 
as  the  copper  had  fmce  become  incrufted  with  mould 
and  verdcgris." 

From  thefe  crrcumftanccs  our  author  conjccflures, 
and  we  drink  reafonably,  that  the  magnificent  city 
of  which  thefe  appear  to  be  part  of  the  ruins,  has 
been  deftroyed  partly  by  an  earthquake  by  which 
the  rock  was  rent,  and  partly  by  a  Hidden  inunda- 
tion  of  the  fea  occafioned  by  this  commotion  of  the 
earth.  The  bramins  give  an  account  of  this  matter 
peculiar  to  diemfelvcs,  filled  with  extravagance,  fable, 
and  folly  ;  from  which,  however,  with  the  aihftancc 
of  ancient  monuments,  coins,  and  infcriptlons,  fome 
probable  conje<Sures  at  leafi,  if  not  important  dif- 
coveries,  may,  it  is  hoped,  be  made  on  thofe  fu''jei3s, 
whioh  are  far  from  being  uninterelling  to  us  eitlier  as 
men,  philofbphers,  or  Chritttans.  Our  author  thinks, 
therefore,  that  the  infcription  on  riie  pagoda  men- 
tioned above  is  an  object  which  merits  confiderable 
attention  ;  and  he  defends,  by  very  reputable  autho- 
rities, the  conjedure  which  places  it  among  the  Inn- 
guages  of  &i7»i ;  but  which  it  is  unnecellaryfor  us  either 
to  abridge  or  to  tranfcribe.     In  the  courfe  of  this 
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I'apod.     inquiry,  our  .author  remaiks  a  very  near  refenihlance 
'       "       '  btlW;;eil   Sommonacodoiit,   the   iilol  ot  the  S'uimefe,  and 
the    great    idnl    Buddou,    held  lacred  by  the   ClAn- 
ge!ays ;    and    tliis    releiublancc  exrends  alfo  to  their 
prielts.     But  from  the  detail  of  circuniftanccs  which 
our  author  brings  forward,  and  to  whicli  we  refer, 
he  thinks  this  a  iyftein  of  religion  diflerent  fiom  that 
of  the   Veils,  and  fome  of   them  totally  inconhftent 
with  the  principles  and  praftice  of  the  Braniins  ;  none 
•f  Hifl.  of    of  whom,  as  far  as  we  can  recollect  from  Mr  Knox  f, 
fcyloii.       gj^if[.  among  the  Chingclays  whofe  religion  is  totally 
dilFerent  from  that  of  the  prcfcnt  Hindoos.  The  only 
part  in  which  there  fecms  to  be  any  agreement  is  in 
the  worfliip  of  the  Debtahs,  which  has  probably  crept 
in  among  them  from  th:ir  Tamulian  neighbours,  but 
that  is  catried  on  in  a  manner  very  different  from 
the  braminical  fyilcm,  and  appeals  to  be  held  by  the 
nation  at  large  in  very  great  contempt,  if  not  abhor- 
rence.     Knox's  account  of  it  is  this;   "  Tlieir  temples 
(;.    e.    thofe    cf   the    Debtahs)    are     called    covels," 
■•  which  is  tlie  Tamulic  word  for  pagoda.     He   then 

goes  on  to  fay,  "  a  man  pioufly  dil'po.Q;d  builds  a 
ifm,iil  houfe  at  his  own  charge,  which  is  the  temple, 
and  himfclf  becomes  prieft  thereof.  This  houfe  is 
feldom  called  God's  Houfe,  but  molt  ufually  Jacco  the 
DivlL."  But  of  the  pievailing  religion  he  fpeaks 
in  very  dlfTerer.t  terms,  and  defcrlbes  it  as  carried  on 
with  much  parade  and  fplendour,  and  attended  with 
marks  of  great  antiquity.  '•  The  pagodas  or  temples 
of  their  gods  (fiys  he)  are  fo  many,  that  T  cannot 
number  them.  Many  of  them  are  of  rare  and  ex- 
quifite  work  built  of  hewn  ftone,  engraven  with  images 
and  figures,  but  by  whom  and  when  I  could  not  at- 
tain to  know,  the  inhabitants  thcmfelves  being  ig- 
norant th.^rein.  But  fare  I  am  they  were  built  by 
far  more  ingenious  artificers  than  tlie  Chingelays  tliat 
now  are  on  the  land.  For  the  Portuguefe  in  their  in- 
vafions  have  defaced  fome  of  them,  which  there  is 
none  found  that  hath  fkiU  enough  to  repair  to  tlils 
day."  In  another  place,  he  fays,  "  here  are  fome  an- 
cient writings  engravenupcn  rockswhich puzzle  all  that 
lie  them.  There  are  divers  great  rocks  in  divers  parts  in 
Caide  Uda,  and  in  the  rorthem  parts.  Tliefe  rocks 
are  cut  deep  with  great  letters  for  the  fpace  of  fome 
yards,  fo  deep  that  they  may  laft  to  the  world's  end. 
Nobody  can  read  them,  or  make  any  thing  cf  them. 
I  have  atked  Malabars  and  Gentoos,  as  well  as  Chin- 
gclays and  Moors,  but  none  of  them  underllood  them. 
There  is  an  ancient  temple,  Goddiladenni  in  Yatta- 
nour,  (lands  by  a  place  where  there  are  of  thefe  let- 
ters."' From  all  v  hicli  the  antiquity  of  the  nation 
snd,  their  religion  is  fufficienlly  evident,  and  from 
other  pailages  it  is  plain,  that  the  worfliip  of  Bud- 
dou, in  pal  tkular,  has  been  from  remote  times  a  very 
eminent  part  of  their  religion  ;  for  the  fame  author, 
fpeaking  of  the  tree  at  Anurodgburro,  in  the  north- 
ern J "  t  of  the  ifland,  whicli  is  facred  to  Buddou, 
fays,  "the  due  perfc/imanccof  this  woiihip  they  reck- 
on not  a  little  merit 'rious;  ir.fomuch  that,  as  they 
report,  50  kings  have  reigned  there  fjccelFivcly,  where, 
by  the  ruins  that  Ui'.'i  remain,  it  appears  they  fpared 
neither  pains  nor  labour,  to  build  temples  and  high 
monuments  to  the  honour  of  this  god,  as  if  they  had 
been  b  -rn  to  hev/  rocks  and  great  {tones,  and  lay  them 
up  iu  heaps.     Thefe    kings    are    now   Iiappy  fpiiits 


having  merited  it  by  thefe  labours."  And  again  he 
fayf,  "  For  this  god,  above  all  others,  they  Icem  to 
have  an  high  rcfpiiS  and  devotion,"  &c. 

Such  is  the  nature  oi  Mr  Chambers's  communica- 
tion, as  far  as  it  rcfpec^s  pigodas ;  a  fubje(;t  to  which 
the  jiftalic  S'/chty  will  doubtlcfs  again  direct  their  at- 
tenti'jn  ;  and  from  the  penetration  and  affiduity  of  its 
members  we  have  much  to  expeft.  Other  parts  of 
this  paper  ihall  be  brought  forward  under  other  ar- 
ticles, to  which  we  refer.  Few  refearches  ate  ol  more 
fervice  to  true  religion,  than  thofe  which  give  us  a, 
corred  view  of  the  falfe  and  i'eperftitious  modes  o£ 
worlliip  pr.;iflifed  by  men  whf)  have  had  no  light  but 
reafon,  or  weak  and  corrupted  traditions.  They  arc 
ufeful  likcwife  to  the  philofophcr,  as  they  always  tend 
to  give  us  a  minuter  view  ot  the  real  nature  of  man 
as  he  is  in  himlilf,  and  fliow  with  fufficient  flrength 
the  imbecillity  of  the  human  intellect  withc;ut  fome 
fupcrnatural  aid.  The  external  pomp  of  all  Pagan 
religious  feems  to  hnve  been  their  elfence  ;  a  ciicutn- 
Aance  wlvch  al  uie  ihows  the  nectffi'.y  of  that,  the  in- 
tention of  which  is  to  reform  the  heart,     bee  SiaM» 

SOMMONACODON,  TeMPLE,  &:C. 

Pagod,  or  Piigoda,  is  alio  the  name  of  a  gold  and 
filver  coin,  current  infeveral  parts  of  the  Ealt  Indies. 

PAIN,  an  uneafy  lenfation,  arifing  from  a  fudden 
and  violent  folution  of  continuity,  or  otiier  accident 
in  the  nerves,  membranes,  velfels,  mufcles,  £cc.  of  the 
body.  Pain,  according  to  fome,  confills  in  a  motion: 
c  t  the  organs  oi  fenfe ;  and,  according  to  ethers,  it 
is  an  emotion  of  the  foul  occai;oned  by  thofe  organs. 

As  the  brain  is  the  feat  of  fenlation,  fo  it  is  of  pain.. 
Boerhaave,  and  m^ft  other  authorson  this  ftibjefl,  alligrv 
a  ilretchi;  g  ol  the  nerves  as  the  only  immediate  caufc 
of  pain  :  hut  as  the  nerves  do  not  appear  to  coniift  of 
fibres,  this  caufe  of  pain  does  not  fecm  to  be  ivell 
founded  ;  nor  indeed  will  it  be  eafy  to  treat  this  fubjedt 
clearl) ,  but  in  proportion  as  the  means  ot  fenfation  are 
underit  od. 

Many  kinds  of  pain  are  met  with  in  authors:  fuch  as» 
A  gravitative  pain  ;  in  which  there  is  a  fenfe  of  weight 
on  the  part  ailefted,  which  is  always  fome  flelliy  one, 
as  the  liver,  &c.  1\.  puliati-.-e  rain;  wh'ch  Galen  fays, 
always  fucceeds  fome  rem-arkabie  infi.immation  in  the 
coiuaining  parts,  ar  d  Is  obfesved  in  abfteires  v.hilefup- 
purating.  A  lenfive  pa  n,  wliich  is  alfo  calhd  a  dtftend^ 
"■S  P"*'"  '  it  is  excited  by  the  difter.fion  of  fome  ner- 
vous, mufcular,  or  membiai.ous  part,  either  from  fome 
humour,  or  fron'  fljtulence.  An  acute  pain  is,  when. 
great  pain  is  attended  with  quick  and  lively  fcfations  ; 
A  dull  pain  i',  when  a  kind  ot  numbnefs  is  as  much 
complained  of  as  the  pain  is. 

The  medi.iie  and  moie  remote  caufes  of  pain  are  ge- 
nerally obvious ;  and  when  f.-,  tlie  cure  will  condft  for 
the  moft  part  in  removing  them:  for  though  in  many 
inftances  the  chief  complaint  Is  very  dllLmt  from  the 
feat  of  thefe  caufes,  yet  their  removal  is  the  proper  me- 
thod of  relief     See  Medicine, /^ij^v/a. 

Perhaps  all  pains  may  be  included,  with  Irritation,  In 
thofe  thL^t  have  fpafm  or  ir.fi.im.mation  for  t.'ieirfource., 
When  pain  is  owing  to  ii.fiammatin,  tlie  pulfe  is 
quicker  th.m  in  a  natural  (late  ;  it  is  alio  generally  full, 
hard,  and  tenfe:  the  pa'U  is  equal,  throbbing,  and  un- 
remitting. If  a  fpafm  is  the  caufe,  the  pulfc  Is  rarely 
ailefled  j  at  intervals  tlie  pain  abates,  and  then  returns. 
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Pain      with  fome  degree  of  aggravation  ;  gentle  morion  fomc- 

^~^ '  times  ab.ites,  or  even  cures,  in  fonie  inlhmces :  but  in 

inflammatory  ciCes  no  inch  eft's^ls  are  ever  experienced. 
See  Dr  Lob'.j's  Trea/if^-  on  Painful  Dlfl^mpers. 

The  pain  lb  frequently  attendant  on  women  in  child- 
bed, called  nfier-paws  (from  their  happening  only 
iifcer  being  delivered  of  a  child),  are  often  occafioned 
by  Icooplng  to  fetch  away  coagulated  blood,  which  is 
a  needlefs  endeavour.  When  no  improper  treatment 
in  delivering  the  feciindines  can  be  fufpefled,  the  ini- 
tability  of  the  uterus  alone  is  to  be  confidered  as  the 
eaufe.  Care  lliould  be  talcen  not  to  confound  tliefe 
alter-pains  with,  or  miilake  the  piins  attending:  ptier- 
peral  levers  for,  the  colic.  After-pains  come  by  fits,  and 
foon  go  (^ff ;  but  return  at  different  intervals,  v.'hich  are 
longer  each  day,  and  alter  twd  or  three  days  are  ufu- 
ally  at  an  end,  thouf';h  fomctimes  they  continue  fcven 
or  eight :  notwithUanding  thefe  pains,  the  lochia  flow 


liropcrly,  and  generally  mnrc  abundantly  after  the  ccf- 
fation  of  each  fit ;  this  does  not  happen  in  colicky  com- 
pl  lints,  nor  is  the  belly  lb  free  from  tumefaction  v/hen 
the  puerperal  fever  is  attendant. 

As  thefe  pains  are  of  ilie  i'pafmodic  kind,  anodynes 
and  gentle  opiates,  Vifith  frctjuent  drau-^^hts  of  warm 
candle,  camomile  tea,  &c.  are  all  that  are  re'.juired  in 
order  to  th-ir  relief. 

Among  the  various  caufes  of  pain,  a  fmgul.u  "^ne  is 
related  in  the  third  vol.  of  the  Lo'id.  M.-d.  Obf.  nnd  In-j. 
p.  2.}  I,  fee.  Some  perfons  v.-ho  had  taken  cold  durint' 
their  he'n:";  falivat?d,  were  ailliflej  with  pains  whiclj 
refilled  all  the  ufual  methods  of  relief.  At  hngth  the 
au'hor  of  the  narrative  leferred  t-i,  la;jgefled  the  caufc  : 
and  by  exciting  3  frelli  falivation  the  pains  abated  : 
the  fpittin'4  was  kept  up  a  little  while,  and  permitted 
to  abate  with  fome  caution  ;  and  tlius  the  cures  were 
completed. 


I'ala. 
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^AINTING  is  the  art  of  reprefenting  to  the  eyes, 
by  meaub  of  figu-es  and  cnlotirs,  every  cbjefl  iii 
nature  that  is  difcernible  by  the  fight;  and  of  fome- 
times  exprefliBg,  according  to  the  principles  of  phyfi- 
ognomy,  and  by  'lie  attituiks  rf  the  body,  'he  various 
emotions  of  the  mind.  A  fmooth  furface,  by  means 
of  lines  and  colours,  reprefents  objefts  in  a  ftate  of 
projeiflion  ;  and  mav  rcpefent  them  in  the  m^ft  plea- 
iant  diefs,  and  in  a  manner  moll  capable  of  enchanting 
the  fenles.  Sidl  farther  the  objefls  which  delisjht  us 
by  their  animation  and  lively  colours,  fp^ak  to  the 
foul,  by  giving  us  the  image  of  what  we  iv^ld  moft 
dear,  or  by  indicating  an  aftion  wliich  infpires  us 
vith  a  taftf  lor  innocent  pleafures,  with  C'tirage,  and 
■with  elevated  feiitimenrs.  Such  is  the  definition,  and 
fuel:  are  the    ff.:i5ls  of  pairing. 

By  an  admirable  eflbrt  of  human  genius,  painting 
offers  to  rur  eyes  every  thing  wh'ch  is  moil  valuable 
in  the  uni\erfe.  Its  empire  extends  over  e^erv  age 
and  country.  It  prefents  to  as  the  herioc  deeds  of 
ancient  tim;;s  as  well  as  the  f  ifls  in  whii  h  we  are 
more  convcrf inr,  and  diftint  objecfls  as  well  as  thofe 
which  we  daily  fee.  In  this  refpeft  it  mtiy  be  confi- 
dered as  a  fupplemcnt  to  nature,  which  gives  us  only 
a  view  of  prefcnt  objc^ls. 

The  art  of  naint'sig  is  extremely  difficult  in  the 
execution;  and  its  merit  can  only  be  appreciated  by 
thofe  who  prcfefs  the  art. 

The  painter  \(ho  invents,  compofes,  and  colours 
conceptions  which  are  only  agreeable,  and  which  fpeak 
merely  to  the  eye  of  the  fpei5>att>r,  may  be  reckoned 
to  pofTefs  the  firil  merit  in  the  ftyle  of  cmlellilhmer.t 
and  decoration. 

The  painter  who  is  diftiiiguiilied  for  noble  and  pro- 
found conceptions ;  who,  by  means  of  a  peneft. deli- 
neation, and  colours  more  capable  of  fixing  the  a'ten- 
tlon  than  dazzling  the  eye,  coi.veys  to  the  fpcf^tors 
the  fentiments  with  whicli  he  hin.felf  was  infpired  : 
who  anima'es  them  witli  his  genius,  and  makes  alaft- 
ing  imprelaon  on  their  minds;  this  artill  Is  a  poet, 
;>iid  worthy  to  fiiare  even  in  the  glories  of  Homer.. 


It  is  in  forming  this  great  idea  of  his  art  that  the 
painter  becomes  himfelf  great. 

But  if  he  feek  only  to  plsafe  or  adonifh  by  the  il- 
Infion  of  colours,  he  muft  red  contented  with  the  fe- 
condriry  merit  of  flattering  the  eye  with  the  variety 
and  oppofition  of  tints,  or  of  making  an  indulfrious 
alfemblage  of  a  great  multiplicity  of  objedli.  It  is 
in  pilntln^  as  it  is  in  poetry.  The  man  who  clothes 
tr'v  a'  or  common  ideas  in  verfe,  exercilcs  the  prnfcfilon 
of  twiftirg  fyllab'es  into  a  certain  meafure.  The  poet; 
who  clothes  in  good  verfe  ideas  and  fentiments,  that 
are  merely  agreeable,  profelfes  an  a'^ireeable  art.  But 
he  who,  bv  the  magic  of  verfe,  of  ideas,  of  imagery, 
or  of  ccli)urs,  adds  fublimity  to  the  fublime  objeils 
of  nature,  is  a  great  poet  and  a  great  pairv':er.  He 
d^ferves  the  crown  which  the  nations  have  decretd  to 
Homer,  Virgil,  Milton,  Raphael,  and  the  flatuary 
who  modelled  the  ancient  Apollo.  It  is  reafonable 
to  place  in  the  lame  clafs  thofe  who  have  expreifed  the 
fame  ideas,  whether  it  be  in  verfe  cr  in  colours,  on, 
brafs  or  on  marble,  llie  pa  nter  and  flatuary,  who 
excel  in  their  profeffions,  deferve  all  the  refpecft  due 
to  genius:  they  are  of  the  number  of  thofe  men 
whom  nature,  fparing  of  her  heft  gilts,  grants  but  oc-- 
calinnallyto  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth.  If  they  are 
fublime,  they  elevate  the  human  race;  if  they  are 
agreeable  only,  they  excite  thofe  fweet  fenfations  ne- 
ceirarj"  to  ourhappinefs. 

In  laving  before  our  readers  a  fuccinft  account  of 
this  noble  art,  we  fliall,  firll  give  the  hillory  of  paint- 
ing, including  its  rife,  progrefs,  and  decline,  in  ancient 
and  mo  lem  times  ;  an  account  of  the  fchools,  aRd 
of  the  dllFerent  merits  of  painters  ;  and  a  comparifon 
between  the  ancient  and  modern  painting.  Secondly, 
we  fhall  lay  down  the  principles  of  the  art,  and  ths 
order  in  which  the  artill  conduiSls  liis  ftndies.  Third- 
ly, we  fhall  enumerate  the  different  clalfes  of  painting, 
with  obfervations  on  each.  And,  Fouithly,  we  fhali 
trsat  of  oeconcmical or houfepaintlng. 
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Sect.  I.      R/fr,   Progrefs,  and  Decline  of  Painting  In 
yliu'unt  and  Mud(^rn  Times. 

It  is  to  be  imagined  thnt  men  mud  natiirallj', 
and  very  early,  have  conceived  an  idea  of  the  firit 
principles  of  the  art  of  painting;  the  fliadow  of  each 
plant  and  animal,  and  of  every  object  in  nature,  mull 
have  afforded  them  the  means  of  conceiving,  and 
pointed  out  the  polllbility  of  imitating,  the  figures  of 
all  bodies.  Thus  the  favage  nations,  an  emblem  of 
what  men  were  in  the  infancy  of  fociety,  poffefs  the 
fiift  rudiments  of  this  art,  even  before  thofe  which 
are  ufeful  and  almoll  necelfiry  to  exiftence;  their  na- 
ked bodies  are  covered  with  pu\i(5tures  of  various  forms, 
into  which  they  infufe  mdelible  colours.  The  next 
•demand  for  this  art,  is  topreferve  the  memory  of  war- 
like exploits.  It  is  more  natural  to  form  fome  repre- 
fentation  of  an  aflion,  than  to  give  an  account  oi  it 
by  means  of  arbitrary  charaders.  Hence  the  picture- 
writing  of  the  Mexicans,  and  the  more  artful  hiero- 
glyphics of  Egypt. 

Painting  confifted  of  fimple  outlines  long  before  the 
expreflion  of  relievo  or  the  application  of  colour. 
It  was  fimply  drawing  ;  and  the  nialfer-pieces  of  paint- 
ing in  that  rude  period  were  not  fuperior  to  thefports 
of  children.  Although  occupied  about  a  fingle  point,  it 
v-as  not  brought  to  perfe>?tion ;  for  conftant  expe- 
rience inftrufls  ur,  that  men  never  excel  in  the  interior 
parts  of  an  art  till  they  are  capable  of  carrying  the 
whole  to  perfeiSion. 

After  employing  for  a  long  time  thofe  fimple  out- 
lines, the  next  ftep  in  the  art  of  painting  was  to  make 
the  ii-pitation  more  complete,  by  applying  colours  ; 
this  was  firft  accomplillied  by  covering  the  different 
parts  of  the  figure  v.'ith  different  colours  in  the  fame 
way  that  we  colour  maps ;  and  I'everal  nations,  as  the 
EgypLians,  the  Chinefe,  and  the  different  nations  of 
India,  have  never  painted  in  a  better  manner.  Other 
nations,  more  ingenious  and  more  attentive  to  the  arts, 
obferving  that  the  objeds  of  nature  have  relievo,  have 
invented  what  is  called  i'/iT/vj-oi/caro.  The  Greeks,  the 
moft  ingenious,  penetrating,  and  delicate  of  all,  in- 
vented this  part  antecedent  to  colours ;  than  which  there 
cannot  be  a  greater  proof  of  their  exquifite  tafte,  as 
the  glare  of  colours  withotit  judgment  excites  more  ad- 
jniration  in  the  minds  of  the  vulgar  and  ignorant,  than 
the  camaieu  or  drawings  of  one  colour  executed  by  the 
Tnoft  (kilful  arlift. 

Thefe  general  obfervations  concerning  the  gradual 
improvement  of  this  art,  will  be  beft  illuftrated  by  a 
more  particular  attention  to  the  ancient  uations  in 
■which  it  flourilhed. 

Prato,  who  li\ed  4C0  years  before  the  Chriftian  era, 
informs  us  that  painting  had  been  praclifed  in  Egypt 
for  ten  thoufand  years  ;  that  fome  of  the  produffions  of 
that  high  antiquity  were  in  exillence;  and  that  they 
bore  an  exact  relemblance  to  tliofe  v.'hich  the  Eg)p- 
tians  executed  in  his  time.  Without  regarding  the 
period  of  ten  thoufind  years  mentioned  by  Plato, 
it  is  reafonable  to  confider  it  as  an  indeterminate  pe- 
riod, which  carries  us  buck  to  very  remote  antiquity. 


as  to  have  nothing  fimilar  to  it  as  a  whole  in 
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The  figures  either  in  the  painting  or  fculpture  ofHifc,  I'ro. 
Egypt  were  extremely  (lilT;  llie  legs  were  drawn  to.  ErcU,  an4i 
gether,  and  their  arms  were  patted  to  their  tides.  It  '^"'''"' 
appears  that  their  only  model  was  their  mummies, 
and  that  their  fliill  in  anatomy  was  derived  from  em- 
balming them.  They  were  extremely  incorrefl  in 
every  part  of  the  head  ;  they  placed  the  ears  much 
higher  than  the  nofe.  Befides,  they  gave  the  face  the 
form  of  a  circle  inftead  of  an  oval  ;  the  chin  was  fhort 
and  rounded;  the  cheeks  excellively  fo ;  and  they 
turned  upv.'ards  the  corners  of  the  mouth  and  eyes. 
Many  of  thele  faults  may  be  afcribed  to  the  for- 
mation of  the  human  face  in  Egypt;  but  tlie  placing 
of  the  ears  could  only  be  founded  in  caprice  or  igno- 
rance. 

The  exai5inefs  of  the  Egyptian  proportion  is  much 
celebrated  ;  but  although  we  grant  that  they  obferved 
the  proper  length  of  the  different  parts  of  the  human 
body,  they  were  ftill  detective  artilts,  tince  they  did 
not  obfcrve  the  breadth,  and  were  moreover  ignorant 
altogether  of  the  fliape  and  fize  of  the  mufcles. 
Works  converted  to  rel-gious  purpofes  chiefly  occu- 
pied the  Egyptian  painters.  They  had  figures  for  imi- 
tation  from  which  they  would  not  depart,  and  thofe 
figures  were  monflrous ;  the  bodies  of  animals  with 
the  heads  of  men  ;  the  bodies  of  men  with  the  heads 
of  animals ;  or,  if  the  figure  was  more  agreeable  to 
nature  in  its  parts,  yet  it  was  fo  deformed  and  ima- 
ginary, 
the  creation  of  God. 

The  monuments  of  Egyptian  painting  with  which 
we  are  beft  acquainted  (fays  Winklemann)  are  the 
cherts  of  mummies.  Thefe  works  have  refilled  the  in- 
juries of  time,  and  are  flill  fubmitted  to  the  exami- 
nation of  the  curious.  The  white,  made  of  white 
leadv  is  fpread  over  the  ground  of  the  piece;  the  out- 
lines of  the  figure  arc  traced  with  black  ftrokes,  and  the 
colours  are  four  in  number ;  namely,  blue,  red,  yel- 
low, and  green,  laid  on  without  any  mixture  or  llia- 
ding.  I'he  red  and  blue  prevail  mofl ;  and  thofe  co- 
tiurs  feem  to  have  been  prepared  in  the  coarfefl  manner. 
The  light  is  formed  by  leaving  thofe  parts  of  the 
ground  where  it  is  necelfary,  covered  with  the  white 
lead,  as  it  is  formed  by  the  white  paper  in  fome  of  our 
drawings.  Tliis  defcription  is  fufficient  to  convince  us 
that  th.e  whole  art  of  painting  in  Egypt  coufilled  in 
colouring;  but  every  perfon  kno.vs,  that  without  tints 
and  the  mixture  of  colours  painting  can  never  arrive 
at  great  pel  le<51ion. 

in  Upper  Egypt  there  feems  to  have  exifted  a  kind 
of  cololiian  painting,  which  has  never  been  examined 
except  by  travellers  who  were  no  great  critics  in  the 
art.  WinklcraaiiT)  had  fome  reafon  to  exprefs  a  de- 
fire  that  thofe  remains  of  antiquity,  with  regard  to  the 
manner  of  working,  the  ftyle,  and  the  character,  had 
been  accurately  explored.  Walls  of  24  feet  in  height, 
and  pillars  of  32  feet  in  circumference,  are  wholly  cove- 
red with  thofe  coloffian  figures.  According  to  Norden 
they  are  coloured  in  the  fame  manner  with  the  mum- 
mies :  the  colours  are  applied  to  a  ground  prepared 
in  manner  of  frefco ;  and  they  have  retained  their 
frelhnefs  for  many  thoufand  years.  Winklemann  adds, 
that  all  the  elloxts  of  human  llcill  and  induflry  could 
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Rife,  Pro-  make  as  little  impreffion  on  them  as  the  injuries  of 
prefs,  and    time.     His  entiiuliam  lor  ?intiquity  has  perhaps  led 
Decline.      J^jfn  into  this  evtr.ivagant  exaggeration. 
^  ""*'  It  appears  tha'.  the  great  employment  of  the  Egyp- 

tian painters  was  on  earthen  velfels,  on  ilrinking-cuj)s, 
in  ornamenting  barges,  and  in  covering  with  Kgures 
the  chelts  of  mummies.  They  painted  alio  on  cloth  ; 
but  painting,  as  an  induftrious  occupation,  fuppofcs  a 
•workman,  not  an  artill :  the  decoration  of  temples, 
houfe-painting,  and  that  of  the  figures  relative  to  re- 
Itgion,  are  to  be  confidered  only  la  this  point  of  view. 
The  workmen  in  Ruffia  xAw  paint  our  Saviour  iiolding 
the  globe  in  one  h^.nd,  and  bletllng  the  people  with  the 
other,  are  not  members  ol  the  imperial  academy  oi  line 
arts. 

Pliny  informs  us  that  the  Egyptian  artifts  painted 
alfo  the  precious  metals;  that  is  to  lay,  th:y  vaniiihed 
or  enamelled  them.  It  is  doubtiul  \\  hat  this  art  was, 
but  moll  probably  it  confifted  in  covering  gold  or  lilver 
with  a  fingle  colour. 

The  Egyptians  arc  fuppofed  to  have  continued  this 
coarfe  ftyle  till  the  reign  ot  the  Ptolemies 
J.  p*jj  The  Perfians  were  fo  far  from  excelling  in  the  arts, 

that    the    paintings  of  Egypt  were  highly  efteemed 
among  them  after  they  had  conquered  that  country. 

The  carpets  of  Perfia  were  ot  great  value  in  Greece, 
even  in  the  time  ol  Alexander  the  Great,  and  thele 
were  adorned  with  various  figures ;  but  this  is  no  proof 
that  they  were  wed  executed,  any  more  than  a  demand 
for  feveral  of  the  Chinele  produdions  is  at  prelent  a 
proof  of  the  lafte  of  that  people  in  the  arts.  It  was 
the  fabrication  of  the  filk,  and  not  tlie  truth  of  the  re- 
prefentatinn,  which  made  the  Greeks  admire  the  car- 
pets of  Perfia. 

The  Perlians,  as  well  as  the  Arabians,  had  fome 
knowledge  of  M.  laic  work.  This  is  only  valuable 
when  it  copies,  in  a  manner  that  cannot  be  dellroy- 
ed,  the  worlcs  of  a  great  mailer ;  but  it  the  Perfians  had 
no  good  pitftures  to  copy  into  Mofaic,  it  v\'as  of  no  con- 
fequtnce  to  be  able  to  arrange,  in  a  folid  manner,  p:e- 
ces  of  flint  one  befide  another. 

There  is  only  one  Perfian  painter  whofe  name  hasde- 
fcended  to  polterity;  and  he  ispieferved,  not  becaufehe 
was  a  painter,  but  becaufe  he  accommodated  tlie  anci- 
ent doflrine  of  the  tw.  principles  to  the  Chiilliau  reli- 
gion. Befides,  it  is  doubted  whether  M.mcs  was  a  Per- 
lian  or  a  Greek,  and  it  is  ft  ill  lefs  known  wlieiherhe  was 
a  painter.  He  is  praifed  in  Afia  for  drawing  llraight 
lines  without  a  ruler. 

The  modern  Perfians  have  made  no  kind  of  progrefs 
in  the  arts.  The  emperor  Schah-abbas,  wilhnig  from 
caprice  to  be  inftruifted  in  drawing,  was  obliged  to 
have  recourfe  to  a  Dutch  painter  who  happened  to  be 
in  his  dominions. 
In  India  '^^^  modern  Perfians  paint  on  cloth,  and  the  ar- 

JuidThibet.  t'fts  in  India  are  their  rivals  in  this  branch  of  induf- 
try  ;  but  their  paintings  are  puiely  capricious.  They 
reprefent  plants  and  flcwers  which  have  no  exiftence 
in  nature ;  and  their  only  merit  ctiniiils  in  the  bright- 
refs  and  the  ftrength  of  their  colours. 

Befides  this,  the  art  in  India,  as  it  was  in  the  moft 
remote  aiitiquity  is  confined  to  monllrous  figures  con- 
nefted  with  their  religion,  animals  not  to  be  found  in 
the  world,  and  idols  with  a  multitude  of  arms  and 
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head.".,  wliich  have  neither  exadlnefs  in  tlieir  forms  nor  R''«.  ''■"• 
proportions.     See  Polytheism.  grcfi.,  snj 

Tl,c_  paintings  of  Thibet  difcover  great  patience  in""''"^'  . 
the  artill,  and  are  remarkable  for  the  finenefs  of  tlie'r 
flrokcs.  Their  painters  might  dilputc  witli  Apeiles 
and  Protogenes  for  extreme  tenuity  of  pencil;  but  it 
is  in  this  alone,  without  any  regard  to  the  art,  in 
v.hich  their  merit  conlills. 

Some  of  the  idols  in  'Ilnbet  are  executed  in  a  cer- 
tain rtyle  of  relievo  ;  but  tliofe  produaions  are  not 
only  imperfea,  tliey  are  alio  lb  dellitute  of  beauty 
as  to  forbid  every  hope  of  excellence  in  the  art.  The 
fame  thing  may  be  obferved  with  regard  to  many  of 
the  eallern  nations;  they  feem  to  have  tliat  want  of 
llyle  wliich  would  ever  condemn  them  to  mediocritv, 
even  if  tliey  fhould  happen  to  arrive  at  it. 

An  ol)lcure  Italian  painter,  named  G'wvani  Ghirar-'^'^Chini, 
ilini,  who  travelled  into  China,  whofe  judgment  is 
more  to  be  depended  on  in  an  art  which  he  pradifed 
than  that  of  other  travellers,  declares  that  the  Chinefe 
have  not  the  leafl  idea  of  the  fine  arts ;  and  this  opi- 
nion is  confirmed  by  every  thing  whicli  we  know  of 
that  people. 

The  Chinefe  feem  not  to  have  the  fmalleil  concep- 
tion of  perlpedlive.  Their  landfcapes  have  no  plan, 
no  variety  in  the  appearance  of  the  clouds,  and  no  di- 
minilhing  of  the  objects  in  pri'portion  to  their  dif- 
tance. 

The  great  object  of  their  painting  fcems  to  confifl  in 
making  their  figures  as  unlike  nature  as  poflible  :  it  is  a 
ferious  caricature  of  the  human  figure. 

To  make  the  art  flourilh,  it  is  neceilary  tliat  the  artifl 
be  efteemed  and  rewarded.  In  China,  there  is  noartift 
lo  poorly  paid  as  the  painter. 

The  ignorant  admire  the  brightnefs  and  purity  of 
their  colours ;  but  fimple  colours  appear  always  bright 
and  pure:  The  difficulty  of  the  art  confilh  in  melt- 
ing them  into  one  another  in  fuch  a  manner  that  the 
mixLure  fhail  not  be  perceived.  It  mult  at  the  fame 
time  be  confelfed,  that  their  natural  colours  are  more 
brilliant  dun  ours ;  but  if  their  be  any  merit  in  this, 
it  is  to  be  alcribedto  their  climate,  not  to  their  ability. 
A  Jefuit  miflionary,  who  in  liis  youth  had  been  a 
grinder  of  coLairs,  was  railed  to  the  greateft  emi- 
nence  as  a  painter  in  the  Imperial  cf)urt  of  China, 
and  Raphael  himfelf  was  never  fo  much  refpefled. 
The  Chinefe  battles  fent  from  that  country  to  Paris 
to  be  engraved,  are  the  works  of  the  Jcfuits ;  and  ex- 
cept they  were  done  by  the  Chinefe  themfelves,  it  is  im-. 
polfible  to  conceive  that  they  could  be  worfe  executed. 
The  Chinefe,  like  other  eaftern  nations,  have  a 
few  fimple  ftrokes  which  they  repeat  in  all  their  va- 
riety of  figures.  In  the  figures  on  tlie  earthen  ware, 
they  difcover  no  knowledge  of  forms,  no  expreffion 
of  the  moft  confpicuous  mufcles,  and  no  idea  of  pro- 
portion. And  in  all  the  paintings  of  China,  anatomy- 
feems  to  bear  no  relation  to  the  art.  Some  heads  done 
by  a  Chinefe  painter  have  a  fort  of  refemblance  to  na- 
ture, but  they  are  in  a  low  and  vicious  tafte :  The 
fulnefs  of  the  drapery  conceals  the  parts  in  fuch  a 
manner  that  tliey  do  not  feem  to  exift  under  it. 
Sculpture  in  China  is  in  a  Rate  of  no  great  perfeclion, 
but  at  the  fame  time  it  is  better  executed  than  their 
paintings. 
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TI'.«  a-icitnt  ialul-ifiints    of   Etniri:i,   now  calleii        In  the  Iliad,  Helen  is  rsprclc-nttd  a?  woiklnp;  at  a  B-'fti  Pro. 


Tiifcimy,  were  iIk  full  who  conin-fted  th:  arts  with    tap«[lry,  vhereon  (lie  figured  the  nunierou-i  ccml.ats  E"''''  ^^^ 

the  lUiJy  of  nature.     In  fonnc  of  tlieir  rnoinim^-nts    cf  vh'ch  (li^  was  ih-;  caul'e.      Wh^-n    Androrrache  ^"^  '"^" 

5         which  R'U  remain,  there  is  to  be  obferved  a  fuft  Hyle,     was  informed  of  her  hufband's  deatli,  ihj  was  occu. 

la  Etruria.  whicli  Ihows  the  art  in  its  infancy;  and    a   fecond,     pied  in  reprcfenting  en  lapellry  flowers  of  vaiious  co- 

frhich,  hke  the  worlds  of  the  Florentine  artilh,  ihows     lours.     From  theie  fads,  it  is  certain  that  paintirj» 

more  of  greatnefs  and  exaggeration  in  the  charader    was  not  confined  to  fimple  ftrolics,  nor  even  to  rhi 

than  precjdon  or  beauty.  camaieu  ;    and    hence    it  is  reafonablc  to  cor.clude, 

Pliny  fays  that  painting  wa-s  earned  to  great  per-    that  what  is  called  lineary  pni.tin;^  w;is  pra-Hifed  lonj:; 

before  the  time  of  Homer,  P(  lygnote  of  I'hafos,  who 
lived  about  420  years  before  the  Oir  flian  era,  w?s 
the  tirll  painter  of  any  emin  nee  in  Greece.  Pliny 
inlorms  us  that  he  was  the  firfb  who  clo"hcd  his  female 
figures,  who  varied  the  colours  of  the  diilcteiH  i-arts  of 


feftion  in  Italy  before  the  foundation  of  Rome ;  per- 
haps he  means  in  comparif  ^n  with  the  infancy  of  the 
art  in  Greece  at  that  period,  but  it  appears  that  even 
in  his  time  the  painters  of  Etruria  were  held  in 
great  reputation 


The  only  Etrurian  paintings  vhich  rema'n,  have     their  drefs,  or  who  cpentdtl-.eir  mouths  in  fuch  a  man 


been  found  in  the  tombs  of  the  T.ircjuins.  They  con- 
fill  of  long  painted  frizes,  and  pilalters  adorned  with 
liuge  figures,  which  occupied  the  whole  fpice  from 
the  bafe  to  the  cornice.  Thefe  paintings  are  executed 
en  a  ground  of  thick  mortar,  and  many  of  ihem  are 
in  a  ftateofhigh  prefervatiju. 

Winklemann  is  of  opinion  that  the  Greek  colo- 
nies eftablifiied  at  Naples  and  Noht,  had  at  a  very  early 
period  cultivated  the  imitative  arts,  and  taught  them 
to  the  Campnniar.s,  eftablilhed  n  the  middle  of  the 
country.  This  learned  aniiquiirian  confiders  as  works 
puiely  Campanian,  certain  medals  of  Capua  and  Tea- 
num,  cities  of  Campania  into  which  the  Greek  c-  lo- 


ner as  to  ihow  th.cir  teetli.  Arillotle,  who  fl  urifiied 
in  a  fubfequent  period,  allows  this  painitr  to  have  ex- 
ccDtd  in  cxprefi^on.  liut  the  art  ot  painting  may  be 
full  coiifidered  in  its  infai.cy  in  Greece,  till  about  4C0 
years  before  the  Chrifiian  era,  when  Zcuxis  and  Par- 
rhafius  flouriflied.  )n  the  conteft  between  thefe  emi- 
nent painters,  Zeu\is  declared  h  m!clf  to  be  over- 
conrc,  becaule  in  a  tlufler  of  grapes  wh'cli  he  painted 
he  h.ad  deceived  the  birds;  whereas  Parrhafiu?  in  a 
curt.;in  which  he  executed  deceived  his  rival.  The 
principal  works  of  Zeuxis  are  his  Peneh  pe,  in  which, 
accoiding  to  Pliny,  he  appears  to  have  exprelfed  the 
manners  cf  that  princefs ;    a  Jupiter  furrounded  by 


nies  never  penetrated.  The  head  of  a  youn^r  Hercules?,  the  gods ;  a  Hercules  ftrangling  the  ferpents  in  the 
and  the  head  of  a  Jupiter,  according  to  Winklemann,  pi'elence  cf  Ampliitrion  and  Alcmene ;  an  Helen  and 
are  executed  in  the  finc;l  mmner.  It  is  ftill  a  <:}!ief-  n  Marlyas  bound.  From  this  enumeration  of  thefe 
tion,  however,  in  the  learned  world,  whether  thefe  works,  and  from  the  fame  which  they  have  acquired, 
medals  owe  their  exillnece  to  Carthage  or  to  Cam-     it  is  evident  that  the  difiicult  parts  of  the  art,  and 

thofe  which  in  the  execution  render  it  elllmable,  were 
now  hefjnn  to  be  ftudied.     By  Appellcs,  Protogenes, 


pania. 

"  But  there  have  been  difcovered  (adds  Winkle- 
mann) a  great  number  of  Campanian  vafes  cover- 
ed with  painting.  The  defign  of  the  greateft  part 
of  thefe  vafes  (fays  he)  is  fuch,  that  the  figures 
might  occupy  a  dillinguilhed  place  in  a  work  of 
Raphael.  Thofe  vafes,  when  we  confider  that  this 
kind  of  work  admits  of  no  corredion,  and  that  the 
ftroke  which  forms  the  outline  mull  remain  as  it  is 


and  E'jphranor,  it  was  carried  to  the  greatcft  height 
of  perleflion.  Grace,  and  fymmetry,  and  propor- 
tion, and  illufron,  were  now  added  by  the  greateft 
maflers  to  the  noblefl  objects  of  nature. 

■\Ve  have  already  fcen,  that  before  the  foundation  y\mongt!« 
cf  Rome  the  arts  were  cultivated  in  Etruria.     They  Roman*, 
were  alfo  early  introduced  in  Eatium  ;   but  whether 


I^monf^  th 
■Greeks. 


originally  traced,  are  wonderful  proofs  of  the  perfec-  that  country  employed  its  cwn  artift;s  or  thofe  of  E- 
tlon  of  the  art  among  the  ancients."  Winklemann  truria,  remains  altogether  uncertain.  One  need  not 
had  an  opportunity  of  examining  a  very  fine  Campa-  be  aftonifhed,  that  at  a  period  when  the  arts  were  in 
nian  vafe,  on  which  was  painted  a  burlefque  reprefen-  their  intancy  in  Greece,  they  were  raifing  ftatutes  to 
tation  of  the  loves  of  Jupiter  and  Alcmene.  But  their  kings  in  Rome:  but  at  that  period  all  their  ar- 
as  this  mufl  have  been  derived  from  fomc  fragment  of  tills  were  Etrurians  or  Latins ;  and  when  they  con- 
a  Grecian  comedy,  the  Count  de  Caylus  is  perfuaded  quered  Italy,  they  made  all  the  nations  of  it  as  bar- 
that  the  Campanian  vafcs  are  of  Greek  origin.  barous  as  they  were  themfelves. 

:      Although  the  hiftory  of  Greek  painting  be  more  In  the  year  259 -fnm  the  building  of  the  city  of 

fully  known  tlian  that  of  the  fame  art  among  the  b;ir-  Rome,  and  494  years  before  the  Chi  iftian  era,  Ap- 

barous  nations,   it  is  neverthelefs  involved  in  much  plus  Claudius  confecrated  a  number  of  iliields  in  the 

obfcurity.     Pliny  is  almoll  the  only  autlior  who  has  temple  of  Bellona,  which  contained  in  baflb  relievo 

preferved  the  matet  ials  ofitshillory;  and  he  complains,  the  portraits  of  his  famjly.     This  example  was  fol- 

that  on  this  occaficn  the   Greek  writers  have  not  dif-  lowed  ;  and  in  procefs  cf  time  it  was  comn-ion  among 

covered  their  ufual  exaflncfs.     They  place,  fays  he,  the  Romans  to  place  thofe  images  in  private  houfes. 

the  firll  painter  of  whom  they  fpeak  in  the  90th  Olym-  'Phe  execution  in  bafib-rclicvo  is  a  proof  that  thef 

piad,  420  years  before  the  Chriftian  era.     It  is  cer-  had  an  idea  of  painting,  at  leaft  with  one  colour.    As 

tain  thit  painting  in  dry  colours  exifted  at  the  time  of  long  as  the  Romans  employed  artifis  cf  other  nations, 

the  fiege  of  Troy,  or  at  leall  when  Homer  wrote  the  they  had  little  defire  to  cultivate  the  arts;   but  to- 

account  of  it.     The  buckler  of  Achilles  is  a  fuffici-  wards  the  year  of  Rome  450,  and  303  years  before 

ent  proof  that  the  Greeks  were  then  acquainted  with  Chrill,  one  of  the  Fabii  thought  it  no  difcredit  to  a 


the  balfo-relievo,  a  kind  of  fculpture  which  bears  a 
■ccar  aflinity  to  painting. 


noble    family    to    employ    himfelf  in  painting.     He 
painted  the  temple  of  Safety  j  and  his  works  remain- 
ed 


Hiaoiy. 
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Rife,  I'm-  ed  tul  that  tcmpk  was  deftroyeJ  by  fire,  in  the  reign 
pnfs,  and    of  Chiudius.     It    is  worth)  of  remark,  that  the  fame 
Dcci'i^e^^  man  was  the  firft  painter  and  the  firll  liiltorian  in  lils 
country. 

Tlie  example  of  Fabius,  furnamed  PiSur  from  Iiis 
profeflion,  did  not  excite  his  fellow-citizens  to  imita- 
tion. A  century  and  a  half  elapfed  before  the  tra- 
gic poet  Pacuvius,  nephew  of  Ennius,  painted  the 
temple  of  Hercules  in  the  forum  laarium.  The 
glory  which  he  had  acquired  by  his  dramatic 
works  ilied  fome  luftre  on  the  art,  which  he  conde- 
fcended  to  exercife  ;  but  did  not  confer  on  it  that  re- 
fpeft  whicli  could  r-commcnd  it  to  general  pracftice. 
The  paintings  of  Fabius  were  the  works  or  rather  the 
recreations  of  his  youth;  tliofe  of  Pacuvius,  the  a. 
mufements  of  his  old  age:  but  painting  is  a  diliirult 
art,  which  requires  the  whole  attention,  and  wlilcli 
can  never  be  pri'feculed  with  fuccefs,  except  thufe 
who  love  it  are  folely  devoted  to  the  performance. 

It  appears  that  tliere  were  no  eminent  painters  at 
Rome  till  the  time  of  the  emperors ;  but  as  the  na- 
tional fpirit  was  changed,  the  profelficn  of  the  fine 
arts  acOjUired  more  refpsftahility.  The  Romans,  du- 
ring the  time  of  the  republic,  were  anitrated  with 
the  fpirit  of  liberty  and  the  defire  tor  conqusft.  When 
thefe  two  paffions  were  weakened,  the  love  of  the 
arts  obtained  among  them.  As  a  proof  of  this  it  is 
fufiicient  to  fay,  that  Nei-o  himfclf  gloried  in  being 
an  artift.  A  Colofllan  piflure  of  120  feet  was  painted 
at  Rome  by  ihe  command  of  this  emperor,  which  was 
afterward  deftroyed  by  lightening.  The  name  of  the 
painter  is  not  recorded,  and  there  are  various  opinions 
concerning  the  merit  of  the  performance ;  but  the 
thing  chicHy  worthy  of  obfervation  is,  that  this  is  the 
only  painting  on  cloth  mentioned  by  ancient  authors. 

The  paintings  of  the  ancient  artifts  were  either 
moveable  or  on  the  ceilings  or  compartments  of  build- 
ings. According  to  Pliny,  the  molt  eminent  were 
among  the  thofc  who  pa'nted  moveable  pidures.  The  latter  were 
ancients,  gijj^gr  on  fir-wood,  larch,  boxwood,  or  canvas,  as  in  the 
coloilian  pifture  mentioned  above,  and  fcmetimes  on 
marble.  V/hen  they  employed  wood,  they  1  lid  on  in 
the  firll  inftance  a  white  ground.  Among  the  anti- 
quities '.  f  the  Fierculaneum  are  four  paintings  on 
white  marble. 

Their  immoveable  paintin-js  on  walls  were  either  in 
frefco  or  on  the  dry  ftucco  in  diftemper.  Indeed 
all  the  ancient  paintings  may  be  reduced  \.q,  firjl,  fref- 
co painting  ;y?^-oW/v,  water-colour  or  diftemptr-paint- 
ing  en  a  dry  ground  ;  and,  thirdly,  encauftic  painting. 

The  ancient  frefto-pairitings  appear  to  have  been 
always  on  a  white  ftucco-ground,  the  colours  inlaid 
very  deep,  and  the  drawing  much  more  bold  and  free 
than  any  fimilar  perform.-ince  of  modern  art.  The 
outlines  of  the  ancient  paintings  on  frefco  were  pro- 
b;#)'y  done  at  once,  as  appears  irom  the  depth  of  the 
incifion  and  the  boldi?efs  and  freedom  of  the  defign, 
equal  to  the  care  and  fpirit  of  a  pencilled  outline. 

In  general  the  ancients  pointed  on  a  dry  ground, 
even  in  their  buildings,  as  appears  from  the  Hercu- 
lanean  arliqnities,  moft  of  which  are  executed  in 
this  manner.  At  Rome  and  Naples,  the  firll  (deeped) 
coat  is  of  true  Puzzolana,  of  the  fame  nature  with 
the  terras  now  uled  in  mortar,  required  to  keep  out 
■«vct,  about  one  finger  thicir;  the  next  of  ground 
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marble  or  alabafter,  and  fomeiimes  of  puic  lirrc  or  R'^.  I'ro- 
Ihicco,  in    thickuel's  about  one  third  ot  ilic  f.Tmer.  K'''^''.  =""1 
Upin   this    they  appear  to  have  laid  a  coat  of  black,     "''  '"'"    . 
and  then  anotlier  of  red  paint ;  on  which  lall  tlie  fuS- 
jeifl  itlelf  was  executed.  Sudi  fecms  io  have  been  their 
method  of  painting  on  walls ;  but  in  their  moveable 
piiSures,  and  in   the   performance  of  their  firft  artills, 
and  where  efl>.dl  of  fhadc   and  light  were  ncccflUry, 
they  doubtlefs  ufed  white. 

Tiie  colours  employed  they  feem  to  have  mixed  up 
with  fize,  <  f  -which  they  preferred  tl:at  made  by  toil- 
ing the  ears  and  genitals  of  bulls.  This  appears  to 
have  made  the  colours  fo  durable  and  adheli\'e,  tliat 
the  ancient  paintings  lately  found  bear  wafliing  with 
a  foft  cloth  and  wal.T  j  and  fomctimes  even  diluted 
aquafortis  empl.iyed  to  clean  thvir  p.iintings  on  fref- 
co. Pliny  fays  that  glue  dillclved  iu  vinegar  and  then 
dried,  is  not  again  foluble. 

What  the  encaullic  painting  of  the  ancients  was, 
has  been  much  difputcd.  From  the  v.-orks  of  Vitru- 
vius  and  Pliny,  it  appears  evidently  that  it  was  of  thiee 
kinds. 

Fiijl,  where  a  picture  painted  in  tlie  common  way, 
was  covered  with  a  varnilli  of  wax  melveJ,  diluted 
with    a    little    oil,  and  laid  rn  warm  with  a  brulli. 

Secondly,  where  the  colours  thenifelves  were  mixed 
up  with  melted  wax,  and  tlie  mixture  uled  while 
warm.     And, 

Thirdly,  v  here  a  painting  was  executed  on  ivory 
by  means  c^f  the  ccjlrum  or  vir'iculnm. 

Somee.-periiiients  on  this  laft  method  by  Mr  Cole- 
brook  may  be  found  in  the  Phil.Tranf.  vol.  51.  and 
more  particular  diredtions  in  Muntz's  Treatife  on  En- 
caullic Painting. 

It  appears  from  ancient  writings  of  the  bed  autho- 
rity, that  in  the  earliefl  and  purell  times  of  this  art, 
the  painters  ufed  lew  colours,  perhaps  not  more  than 
four.  "  The  paintings  of  the  ancients  (Says  Dicny- 
fius  Halicarnaiieus)  were  fimpleand  unvaried  in  their 
colouring,  but  correfl  in  their  drawing,  and  diftin- 
guillied  by  their  elegance.  Thofe  which  fucceeded, 
lefs  correfl:  in  their  drawing,  were  more  finifhed, 
more  var'ed  in  their  light  and  (hades,  trufting  their 
effeift  to  the  multitude  of  their  colours."  But  no 
certain  conclulion  can  be  dr.iwn,  that  the  more  early 
among  the  great  painters  of  the  ancients,  fnch  as  A- 
pollodoru5,  Zeuxis,  Timanthes,  &c.  had  no  more  co- 
lours than  four  to  ufe,  merely  becaufe  they  did  not 
ufe  tlicm.  On  the  contrary  it  may  be  conjeftured  with 
fome  degree  of  probability,  from  their  chaft.nefs  in 
dt-fign,  and  from  the  complaints  Pliny  makes  of  the 
gaudy  tafte  of  the  Roman  painters,  that  the  Greeks 
m  general  were  d-.Jignedly  challe  in  their  colouring,  and 
not  fo  merely  from  necelfity,  at  leaft  about  the  time  of 
Zeuxis  and  Apelles  ;  for  tjie  foriner  could  not  have 
paintid  grapes  fo  naturally  as  he  is  faid  to  have  done 
with  four  colours  only  :  and  the  rebuke  given  by  the 
latter  to  one  of  his  fcholars  who  had  painted  an  He- 
len very  gaudil/,  is  a  confirmation  of  thefe  obferva- 
t-ons,  "  Young  man  (fays  Apel'es), not  be'ng  able  to 
make  her  beiUtifid,  you  have  made  her  rich."  to 

Of  white  colouring   fiibilances,  the    ancients  had  ^''^ Z^""  , 
white  lead  varioully  prepare!,  a  white  from  calcined '.""'J^^J-^_ 
egg  fh  lis,  and  preparations  from  cretaceous  and  ar^j^.^j^j'" 
gdlaceous  eart'is.     The  moderns  in  addition  have  ma- 
4  t"  S'''e'"y 
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Rife,  I'ro-  jridei-y  of  bifmiuli,  little  ukd  ;  and  ougk  to  have  the 

>;rtlB,  ail  J  calces  oi'tin  and  zinc. 

f'"''"'^'  Of  I'/dcls,  the  ancients  had   preparations  fimilar  to 

lamp,  ivory,  blue,  and  Francktort  black  ;  alfo  to  In- 
dian ink  and  cummon  writing  ink  ;  and  they  ufeJ, 
what  vi'e  do  not,  the  precipitate  of  the  black  dyers 
vats. 

The  ancients  pofibfled  a  fpecies  of  ■vertuilion  or  fine 
cinnabar,  a  coarier  cinnabar,  red-led,  various  earths 
burnt  and  unburnt,  apparently  fimilar  to  our  red  ochre  ; 
Venetian  red,  Indian  red,  Spanilh  brown,  burnt  ter- 
la  de  Sienna,  and  fcarlet  ochre  ;  they  had  alfo  a  fub- 
ftance  alike  in  colour  and  in  name  to  our  dragon's 
blood. 

The  yellow  pigments  of  the  ancients  were  generi- 
cally  the  fame  with  our  orpiment?,  king's-yellow, 
Naples-yellow,  &c.  They  did  not  poifefs  turbeth- 
mineral,  mineral-) ellow,  or  gamboge;  nor  do  they 
appear  to  have  known  of  gall-done  as  a  pigment. 

Of  blue  paints  they  had  preparations  from  the  lapis 
fyanus  and  lapis  armenus.  Indigo  they  had,  and  per- 
liaps  bice  and  fmelt ;  for  they  made  blue-glafs,  but 
whether  from  fome  ore  of  cobalt  or  of  wolfram  muft  be 
uncertain  :  they  had  not  Prufllan  blue,  verditer,  nor 
litmus,  which  we  have.  We  do  not  ufe  the  blue  pre- 
cipitate  of  the  dyers  vats,  nor  mountain  blue,  which 
lliey  ccrtainl)  employed. 

Of  green  colouis,  they  had  verdigrife,  terra  vert, 
.  and  malafliite  or  mountain  green.  The  latter  is 
not  in  ufe  among  us.  Sap  green,  green  verditer,  and 
Scheele's  green,  appear  to  have  been  unknown  to  them  : 
like  us,  they  procured  as  many  tints  as  they  pleafed 
from  blues  and  yellow  vegetables. 

We  have  no  original  purple  in  ufe  :  that  from  gold 
by  means  of  tin,  though  very  good  when  well  pre- 
pared, is  too  dear  peihaps,  and  unneceffary.  Their 
purple  was  a  tinged  earth.  Their  orange  or  fandarac 
^red  orpiment)  we  alfo  poflefs.  Hence  tliere  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  any  great  want  of  pigments, 
or  any  very  material  difference  between  the  colours 
they  ufed  and  fuch  as  we  generally  employ.  Perhaps 
the  full  effed  of  colouring  may  be  obtained  without 
the  ufe  of  the  exceeding  brilliant  pigments,  depending 
chiefly  on  the  proportion  and  oppofition  of  tints. 

The  ancients  could  not  know  any  thing  about  the 

theancientsf)  irit  varniflics,  dillillation  being  a  modern  invention  ; 

painted  in    but  they  were  undoubtedly  acquainted  with  the  ufe 

"''•  of  the   better  oil  varnilhes,  that  is  with  the  ufe   and 

effefl;  of  refmous  gums  diliblved  in  boiling  infpiifated 
oils. 

One  of  tlie  beft  preferved  mummies  in  the  Biitifh 
mufeum  has  an  aftoniftiing  brightnefs  of  colours  on 
the  outfide  of  the  coffin.  Thoufimds  of  years  have 
not  impaired  them ;  they  are  as  frefh  as  if  they  had 
been  laid  on  yefterday. 

The  chalk  ground,  and  the  excel'ency  of  the  co- 
lours, fome  of  which  imply  a  good  deal  of  chemical 
and  metallurgical  knowledge,  do  mt  fufficiently  ac- 
count for  their  fpkndour  and  frefhnefs  :  it  mull  be 
owing  to  other  circumftances  ;  either  to  the  mixture 
of  fhining  colours,  or  to  a  hard  glolTy  ikin  which  vifi- 
bly  covers  them  all  over. 

From  an  accurate  examination  of  one  of  thofe  mum- 
mies belonging  to  the  univerfity  of  Cambridge,  it  ap- 
peared, tliat  the  varnilli  which  covered  the  colours 
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could  not  be  diflolved,  or  in  the  lead  affeified  by  com-  Rif'-,  fro- 
mon  water  ;  and  that  it  equa'ly  refilled  the  dilfolving  -■'■'^'^'  -'"^ 
power  of  the  ftrongetl  fpirits  :  hence  it  is  reafonable 
to  conclude,  that  the  coffins  ofthe  muirimics  were  not 
covered  with  fize,  whites  of  eggs,  fimple  gums,  or  any 
preparation  of  wax,  but  with  a  fine  ti  anfparent  oil 
varnilh.  It  was  difcovered  at  the  fame  time,  that  the 
colours  themfelves  were  not  prepared  or  mixed  with 
oil ;  for  where  the  external  glolfy  (kin  was  damaged, 
broken  or  rubbed  off,  even  common  water  would  walh 
the  colours  away,  and  affeifl  the  chalk  ground  under 
them. 

Pliny  has  defci iued  the  general  and  particular  efFefts 
ofthe  v.irnifh  of  Apclles,  under  tlie  name  of  airament, 
fo  dilUnflly,that  nobody  canmiftakc  the  thing  or  the 
mixture  he  is  fpeaking  of.  He  has  mentioned  the 
lliini'.ig  glolfy  Ikin  of  the  vaniifh  which  excites  the 
brightnefs  ot  the  colours,  and  pieferves  tli^m  againft 
dull;  he  obferved,  that  this  (kin  was  laid  on  fo  thin,  that 
it  could  not  be  difcerned  at  any  diftince:  nor  was  he  lefs 
accurate  in  reporting  the  particular  effects  of  that  mix- 
ture which  Appelles  made  uie  of;  it  harmonized  and 
lowered  the  tone  of  the  brighteft  florid  colours  in  an 
imperceptible  manner,  and  the  whole  appeared  as  if  it 
hac  been  feen  through  ifmglals.  The  chemifts  and 
connoiffeurs  are  fully  of  opinion,  that  no  liquid  fub» 
ifancc  o.'  mixture  of  any  kind  is  fit  to  p'oduce  thefe 
effedls  befides  the  oil  varnilhes  ;  and  if  there  are  not, 
Apelles  and  the  Greeks  were  certainly  acquainted  with 
thole  varailhes ;  a  fa<5l  which  might  be  (Irongly  urged 
in  behalf  of  their  knowledge  of  oil  c.Jours. 

The  black  ou  lines  of  the  figures  on  tlie  mod  an- 
cient Greek  painiings  yet  extant,  that  is,  on  Etrufcan 
vafes,  are  fo  (harp,  f  >  thick  and  drawn  in  fo  eafy  and 
mallerly  a  manner,  that  one  cannot  help  looking  up^n 
them  as  having  been  drawn  in  oil  colours.  Had  they 
been  in  diltemper  or  water  colours  on  the  red  clay 
ground  on  which  they  are  applied,  they  would  have 
been  Imbibed  and  foaked  into  it.  Our  china  and  ena- 
mel pairters  prepare  and  apply  their  colours  with 
fpike  or  other  liquid  oils  ;  and  the  Greek  mailers  feem 
to  have  done  the  fame,  unlefs  they  fhould  appear  to 
have  burnt  their  vales  before  they  painted  them,  or  to 
have  ufed  a  mixture  of  diffolved  wax  ir  gum  for  gi- 
ving a  body  to  their  coK  urs,  which  might  have  an- 
fwered  the  lame  end  as  oils.  And  this  is  the  more 
prt  bable,  as  there  is  fome  reafon  to  believe  that  thefe 
vafcs  went  through  two  different  fires,  that  of  baking 
them,  and  tliat  of  fmelting  or  burning  in  their  co- 
lours. 

Tlie  Greek  and  Roman  paintings  that  have  been 
preferved  or  diicovered  at  Rome  and  Herculaneum  do 
not  countenance  the  fuppofition  of  oil  colours;  at  lead 
Turnbull  and  the  academills  at  Naples,  who  have  de- 
fci ibed  tlie  royal  colleift  on  at  Portici,  Couchin,  and 
many  other  authors  who  have  feen  and  defcribed  tliem, 
do  not  hipt  any  ti  ing  of  that  nature.  On  the  fther 
hand,  Vitruvius,  who  has  left  u^  fo  many  valuable  no- 
tices <  f  the  ancient  arts,  acquaints  us,  tbat  there  was 
a  kind  of  painting  which  abfolutely  required  a  mixture 
of  oil:  And  Pliny,  to  the  fame  purpo'e,  exprefsly 
fay>,  "  Sun  and  moon  (hine  are  inimical  and  obnoxious 
to  red  lead.  The  remedy  i-,  to  apply  the  red  wax 
when  h(it  and  melted  ivit/)  fcne  oil  on  the  Wvl.-dried 
walls,  which  is  to  be  duae  with  brulhes." 
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From  thefe  o'ofervations,  the  evidence  which  the  an- 
cients have  given  us  in  behalf  of  themfclves,  and  of 
their  knowledge  of  oil  painting,  may  be  funinied  up  in 
few  words. 

Their  having  been  acquainted  vs'ith  the  white  chalk 
ground,  which  many  nioiJern  mafters  have  ufcd  for  oil 
painting  on  boards,  proves  no  more  than  that  the  an- 
cients might  have  done  the  fame. 

The  oil  varniflies  ufed  by  the  Egyptians  and  by  A- 
pelles  might  have  brought  them  to  the  difcovery  of 
oil  painting ;  but  as  it  appears  both  from  mummies 
and  from  the  works  of  Pliny,  that  their  colours  vixre 
not  prepared  and  mixed  with  that  varnifh,  and  as  it 
is  plain  ravlier  that  this  varnifli  was  externally  laid  over 
tlie  finifhed  piiflures ;  no  other  conclufion  can  be  drawn, 
except  that  they  were  within  fight  of  the  difcovery, 
and  that  i:  is  a  matter  of  wonder  that  tliey  (liould  not 
have  laid  hold  of  it. 

The  outlines  of  the  old  Greek  or  Etrufcan  vafesare 
merely  fallacious  appearances. 

The  old  Greek  and  Roman  paintings  on  walls  and 
ftones  are  either  painted  in  diftemper  and  frefco,  or 
they  have  not  been  fufficiently  examined. 

The  oil  ufed  in  the  coarfer  wax  and  wall  paintings, 
proves  at  moft  that  experiments  had  been  tried  with 
oils  ;  but  we  have  no  dired  proofs  of  oil  painting  ha- 
ving been  imderllood  or  ufcd  by  the  Egyptians, 
Greeks,  or  Romans  ;  and  that,  however  great  their 
fkill  or  ingenuity,  they  might  very  well  have  been 
■within  fight  and  reach  of  die  difcovery,  and  neverthe- 
lefs  have  milled  it. 

The  art  of  painting  was  revived  in  Europe  about 
the  end  of  the  13th  or  beginning  of  the  14th  century. 
The  human  mind,  however,  plunged  in  profound  ig- 
norance, was  dellitute  of  every  principle  of  found  phi- 
lofopliy  which  might  enable  it  to  determine  on  the 
objeifls  ot  the  arts ;  and  of  confequence  the  painters 
contented  themfelves  with  works  adapted  to  the  gene- 
ral tafle,  without  beauty  and  without  proportion.  In 
Italy,  where  the  firfi:  attempts  were  made,  they  were 
employed  in  reprefenting  the  myfteries  of  the  pajjlon, 
and  fubjedls  of  a  fimilar  nature,  on  the  walls  of  chapels 
and  churches.  Their  labours  were  direfted  to  a  vafl 
number  of  figures,  rather  than  to  the  beauty  and  pcr- 
feflion  of  evxh ;  and  the  art  in  more  modern  times  has 
always  prefcrved  fomewhat  of  this  abfurd  fault  which 
it  contrafled  at  that  early  period.  The  artifl  in  our 
times  is  not,  like  thofe  in  Greece,  at  liberty  to  devote 
his  talents  only  to  men  of  knowledge  and  difcei  nment ; 
he  is  conftra  ned  to  pleafe  thofe  who  are  rich,  and 
•very  frequently  thofe  who  are  ignorant.  Inftead  ot 
propofing  to  himfelf  the  perfedtion  of  the  art  as  the 
great  objedl  of  his  puifuit,  he  muft  reft  his  fuccefs  and 
charaifler  on  the  facility  of  his  operation  and  the  abun- 
dance of  his  works. 

Painting  did  not  long  continue  in  the  iniperfecl  con- 
dition in  which  it  was  left  by  thofe  who  firil  cultiva- 
ted it  among  the  moderns.  It  was  natural  that  their 
fucceffors  fliduld  endeavour  to  furpafs  them  by  joining 
fome  degree  cf  theory  to  the  barharous  praftice  they 
had  adopted.  The  firft  thing  which  they  difcevtred, 
or  rather  which  they  revived  after  tlie  manner  cf  the 
ancients,  was  perlpe<ftive.  Tliis  made  the  artifts  ca- 
pable of  expreffing  what  is  cA^.ed  fire/Jiortenlng,  and  of 
giving  mcr:  cffe<ft  and  more  truth  to  their  works. 
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Dominique  Ghirlandaios,  a  Florentine,  was  the  firft  R-'fe,  '''■'>- 

who  enriched  the  ftyle  of  hi?  compofition  by  grouping  ^     ' 

liis  figures,  and  wlio  gave  depth  t  >  his  piflures,  by   '   ^  "    . 

dilVmguifliing,  by  cxiiX  gradations,  the  fpaces  which 
his  figures  occupied  :  but  his  fucceliurs  have  far  fiir- 
paffed  him  in  bolilnefs  ot"  compofition. 

Leouard  da  Vinci,  Michael  Angelo,  Giorgion,  Ti- 
ti.in,  Bartholomew  de  St  Marc,  and  Uaphacl,  flourifli- 
cd  about  the  end  of  the  14th  century.  I^eonard  di 
Vinci  was  the  inventor  of  a  great  many  details  in  the 
art:  Michael  Angelo,  by  ftudying  the  ancients  and 
by  his  knowledge  of  anatomy,  arrived  at  great  ele- 
gance in  drawing  the  outlines  of  his  figures :  Gior- 
gion  enriched  the  art  in  general,  and  gave  greater 
brilliancy  to  his  colours  than  his  predecelFord:  Titian, 
by  a  careful  imitation  of  natuie,  made  great  proficiency 
in  tlie  truth  and  perfedion  of  his  tones:  Bartholemcw 
de  St  Marc.lludied  particularly  the  part  of  drapery, 
and  difcovered  the  claro-obfcuro,  the  btfl  manner  of 
giving  drapery  to  his  figures,  and  of  making  the  naked 
to  be  felt  even  where  they  were  covered  :  Raphael, 
endowed  with  a  fuperior  genius,  began  with  ftudying 
careiuUy  all  his  predecefFors  and  all  his  contemporaries. 
He  united  in  himfelf  all  the  excellencies  which  they 
poflelfed  ;  and  formed  a  ftyle  more  perfect  and  more 
unlverfal  than  any  painter  who  went  before  or  who  has 
fucceeded  him.  But  while  he  excelled  in  every  part 
of  the  art,  he  was  chiefly  fuperior  in  thofe  of  invention 
and  of  compofition.  It  is  probable  that  the  Greeks 
themfelves  would  have  been  filled  with  admiration  if 
they  had  beheld  his  chief  pieces  in  the  Vatican,  where 
to  the  greateft  abundance  of  paintings  is  joined  fo 
much  perfeftion,  and  purity,  and  eafe. 

After  painting  had  arrived  at  the  greateft  perfcflion 
among  the  Greeks  by  the  exertions  of  Zciixis  and 
Parrhafius,  Apelles  found  nothing  to  add  to  the  art 
except  grace;  in  the  fame  manner  among  the  moderns, 
after  Raphael  had  appeared,  grace  was  tlie  only  thing 
wanting  to  the  art,  and  Correggio  became  the  Apelles 
of  Europe.  Painting  was  by  him  caried  to  the  high- 
eft  degree  among  the  moderns ;  the  tafte  of  the  beft 
critics  and  the  eye  of  the  vulgar  were  e'-iually  grati- 
fied. 

After  thefe  great  mafters  a  confiderahle  Interval 
elapfed  till  the  time  of  the  Cararci.  Thofe  artifts,  born 
at  Bologna,  by  ftudying  the  works  of  their  predece!- 
fors  with  great  care,  and  particularly  ihofe  of  Corregio 
became  the  firft  and  the  moft  celebrated  of  their  imi- 
tators. Hannibal  podcfled  a  very  correA  defign,  and 
united  fomewhat  of  the  ancient  ftyle  to  that  of  Lewis 
his  brother;  but  he  neglefled  to  inquire  into  the  in- 
tricate principles  and  philofophy  of  the  art.  The  pu- 
P'ls  of  the  Carracci  f  irmei  afchool  after  their  manner; 
but  Guido,  a  painter  of  an  eafy  and  happy  t:iknt, 
formed  a  ftyle  altogether  graceful,  and  rich,  and  eafy 
Guerlhen  formed  after  Carravaggio.  or  invented  him- 
felf a  particular  ftyle  of  the  claro-ob-turo,  compofed  ot 
ftrong  Ihades  and  vivid  oppofitions. 

Peter  de  Cortone  fucceeded  thofe  great  imitators  of 
their  predeceffors  and  of  nature  ;  who  finding  it  diftl- 
cult  to  fucceed  in  that  kind  of  painting,  and  liaving  be- 
fides  great  natural  abilities,  applied  himfelf  chiefly  to 
compoltion  or  arrangement,  and  to  what  the  artifts 
call  tafte.  He  diftingniflied  invention  from  compofi- 
tion ;  appeared  not  to  have  attended  to  tlie  former, 
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Rife,  Pro  but  chiefly  to  thofe  parts  wheh  are  mod  prominent  in 
frcfs.aiiJ  tije  piifturc,  and  60  the  cnnftrafling  of  groups.  It  was 
P'-''^*'""' tlien  th:it  the  prii<5Hce  was  introduced  of  L>ading  pic- 
tures with  a  great  number  o!  figures,  without  examining 
whether  or  not  they  agreed  to  the  fubjeft  of  tlie  hi- 
flory.  The  ancient  Gieeks  employed  a  very  fmall 
mamber  of  figures  in  their  worko,  in  order  to  make  the 
perfeclion  of  ihofe  which  they  admitted  more  evident. 
The  difciples  or  imitators  of  Cnrtona,  on  the  other 
hand,  have  fought  to  conceal  their  imperfciflions  by 
multiplying  their  figures.  This  fchool  of  Cortona  is 
divided  into  many  branches,  and  has  changed  the  cha- 
raiftcr  of  the  art.  The  multiplication  of  figures,  with- 
out a  judicious  and  proper  choice,  carried  back  the  art 
of  painting  to  that  point  where  the  firll  reftorcr*  of  it 
among  the  moderns  had  left  it ;  while  .it  the  fame  time 
the  difciples  of  Cortona  weie  enabled  to  give  to  this 
firft  condition  of  the  art  a  greater  de^^ree  ol  perfeiSion 
than  the  firft  artills. 

AboLit  ihe  middle  'f  tl^e  17th  century  flouriflied  at 
Rome  Carlo  Marattii,  who,  aiming  at  the  greateil 
perfection,  carefully  lludied  the  W'  rks  of  the  tirft 
painters,  and  particularly  thofc  ot  the  fchiol  of  the 
Caracci.  Although  he  had  already  ftudied  nature, 
he  difcovered  by  the  works  r f  theie  ariifts  that  it  is  not 
always  proper  to  imitate  her  v.itli  a  fcrupulous  exact- 
nefs.  Tnis  f  rincip'e,  wh'ci.  he  extended  to  every  part 
of  the  art,  gave  to  his  fchool  a  certain  fly  e  ot  care- 
fulnefs,  which  however  is  confiderably  d-  generated. 

France  has  alfo  produce.^  great  mall:ers,  pai  ricularly 
in  the  part  of  conipofition  ;  in  which  Poullin,  after 
Raphael,  is  the  belt  imitator  of  the  itylc  of  the  ancient 
Greeks.  Charles  Le  Brun  and  many  others  diliin- 
guiihfld  themfelves  for  great  fertility  of  genius;  ad 
as  long  as  the  French  ichool  departed  not  irom  the 
principles  of  the  Italian  Ichool,  it  produced  mailers  of 
great  m.erit  in  the  different  branches  of  the  art. 

Mengs,  from  whom  this  account  is  taken,  is  not 
deceived  when  he  dec'ares  the  art  of  p-.;inting  10  have 
degenerated  in  France  after  Le  Brun  ;  but  he  feems 
to  be  millaken  in  giving  the  imitation  of  the  works 
of  Rubens  found  at  Paris  as  the  caufe  of  tliis  decay. 
It  appears  from  this  opinion,  that  the  recent  French 
fchool  was  not  well  known  to  him.  The  French,  in- 
deed, if  we  may  believe  their  own  authors,  were  never 
much  occupied  in  the  imitation  of  Rubers  ;  and  they 
have  for  a  long  time  defpifed  him.  But  the  perfeftinn 
of  the  dramatic  art  in  France,  the  drefs  of  their  actors, 
the  magnificence  and  manners  of  the  court,  have  con- 
tributed very  much  to  the  decay  of  painting.  Inftead 
of  forming  their  tafte  on  the  beautiful  fimplicity  of 
nature,  their  painters  ftudied  the  geftures  and  the  at- 
titudes of  comedians,  the  fopperies  of  women  of 
faihion,  the  affcfled  airs  of  con:  tiers,  the  pageantry  of 
Verfailles,  and  the  magnificence  of  the  r  pera.  Mengs 
fays,  "  that  the  French  have  formed  a  national  ftyle, 
(jf  vi'hich  ingenuity  and  what  they  call  efprit  ar.'  the 
drifcriminating  qualities :  that  they  have  ceafed  to  in- 
troduce Greek,  Egyptian,  Romi.n,  or  barbarian  per- 
fonages  into  their  paintinsys ;  and  that,  after  the  ex- 
ample of  Pouffin,  they  content  themfelves  with  figures 
altogether  French,  as  if  it  were  th;ir  ititention  to 
l;and  down  to  poftcrity  that  fuch  a  nation  once 
eiilled." 

Since,  according  to  the  confeffion  of  Mengs,  tlieir 
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figures  ara  altogether  Frenoh,  there  is  no   reason   to  Kifc,  Vio- 
believe  that   the  French    painters  luve    imitated  Ru- K''^'- j^i"! 
bens,  whofe  works  are  marked  mucn  mote  ftrongly    ■^'^'^'"''•^ 
than  thofe   of  his  mafter  .il-ncus  with  his  Flcmiih  cha- 
rader.     The    truth    is,  that   iheir  pain'crs,  like  Cor- 
tona and  Maratti,  have  crowded  their  pidarf  s  wilIi  a 
great  number  of  fi;;urcs;    ba\e  grouped  them  in  a 
manner  mod    calculated  to  llrikc  the    fenfes ;    have 
been   more   mtent  on  agreeable  artifices  than   expref- 
fion  and  beauty;  and,  finally,  that  ihey  have  borrowed 
the  manners  of  the  court  and  'he.itre. 

The  firft  mafters  of  the  gre.it  Ich  'ols  of  painting, 
with  the  ancients  ,ind  nature  for  tiieir  guiJes,  and 
tli^ir  genius  for  their  fupport,  catried  every  part  of 
the  art  to  the  griateil  he  g-,t  of  perfefton.  Thofe 
who  f(/llowed  them,  and  v  ho  had  the  txamj.le  of 
their  predec.  ilors  in  adeiilie;n  to  the  firft  lources  of 
truth  ana  beiuty,  did  by  no  means  ai live  at  the  Tame 
cxce  leuce.  Fhe  Cara  cis  in  their  fchool,  Paul  Vero- 
ne;e,  and  all  tiie  painters  <f  iiis  time,  Va.idyk-,  and' 
all  th  i<i  wlio  exercifed  the  art  in  Italy,  in  Flanders, 
and  in  Frat.ce,  f  ippuned  It  with  great  liriiliancy. 
But  fnon  arter  the  n.imber  of  artiits  was  multiplied; 
and  ilavilhly  cO(iying  men  of  infeiior  talents,  they 
produced  works  of  an  inferior  nature.  JSomc  wanting, 
to  be  colouriRs,  their  pieces  were  exa-geiateel ;  others 
aiTeiftMg  iimphcity  liecame  cold  and  iufipid.  At 
t..is  perioel  o,  the  art,  men  of  r.  al  al>iliti;s,  and  co- 
vetous of  fame,  wo  wifhed  to  rife  fuperior  to  the 
mediocrity  ■  t  the  times,  feem  net  to  have  t.iken  the 
road  ol  truth  and  nature.  They  affected  a  ftyle  of 
pomp.'us  prcparatin  I,  and  annexed  a  kind  of  merit 
to  die  expci  t  mmageme,  t  of  tlie  pencil.  The  affected 
forma  oi  Cortona  ana  of  hi:,  pupils,  the  fantaltical  at- 
titudes and  the  poignant  effect .  of  Piazette,  and  in  (liort 
the  inge  .ions  contrivances  ot  the  laft  m.afters  of  the 
French  fchool,  are  decided  proois  of  this  increafing 
b.id  tafte. 

It  appears,  that  for  fome  lime  paft  greater  pains 
hai  been  taken  to  form  men  for  the  art  tlian  to  en- 
courage thofe  who  polfefs  the  talent.  In  confequence 
ot  this  ruinous  praftice,  fe-hools  for  drawing,  very  dif- 
ferent trom  thofe  formed  by  able  painters,  h';ve  lieen 
exceedingly  multiplied  ;  and  thefe  give  the  elements 
according  to  an  unilorm  fyllem,  by  which  the  mind  ^s 
laid  under  a  regul  r  reltra  nt  at  the  very  thr^fh  Id  of 
the  profefflon.  This  evil  is  produdtive  of  two  incon- 
veniences ;  it  gives  middling  painters,  and  it  multiplies 
them  to  that  degree,  as  to  haften  the  downfal  and 
bring  into  contempt  the  art  itfelf. 

Ihe  particular  reputation  of  the  Italian  painters 
furnilhes  another  reafon  for  the  decline  of  the  art. 
The  firft  paintersof  that  country  were  few  in  number  ; 
they  were  horour.'d,  and  they  deferved  to  be  honour-' 
ed.  'i'heir  diuinguiihed  reputation  has  conferred  a 
value  on  the  general  paintings  of  their  countrymen. 
The  d-fire  of  polfelling  tafte,  or  of  being  thought  to 
polfefs  it,  has  led  the  rich  and  the  ignorant  of  all  na- 
ti'ais  to  give  a  preference  to  the  Itali.in  market.  Ne- 
ceillty,  in  thi>  caf:,  would  multiply  the  painters;  and 
their  abi'.itiis  muft  bear  a  pretty  exa<5l  pn, portion  to 
the  difcriniin.ition  of  thofe  wiio  give  the  price. 

The   decline   of  painting  has   alfi  arifen  from  the 
dcfpotifm  wni..h  lor  fome  time  reigned  in  the  acade- 
mic focieties.     In  fad,  thefe  have  often  been  ruled  hy- 
men 
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men  who  would  force  cveiy  exertion  of  genius  Into 
th  ir  peculiar  trail  of  operation.  If  they  required 
fuch  or  fuel)  merit  of  exicution,  the  firft  prlncip!e>  cf 
the  art  were  negh-fteJ  fir  that  peculiar  excellency. 
In  this  manner  the  i'chooh  were  ablblute  in  behalf  ot 
defign  as  long  a?  llatu.iry  was  h-Ad  in  chief  cllimition. 
The  artift,  whofe  aMIitics  and  inclin  itioa  led  him  to 
colouring,  was  obliged  to  abandon  a  purfuit  w'li^h 
could  be  of  ro  fcrvi.-c  ti  h.m,  and  dev  tc  himfelf  to 
that  for  which  he  was  n^-t  qiialifu'd  by  n.iture.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  the  inilruit'ons  of  the  fchools  be 
confined  to  colouring,  a  mind  difpofed  to  the  choice 
and  e>a51nefs  of  forms  v  ill  find  no  encouragement, 
and  be  for  ever  loft  tn  the  art.  In  this  manner  the 
ignorance  of  th'  fe  who  wilh  t"  be  cor.noilfeuis,  and 
the  narrow  views  of  th-^fe  who  |  retend  to  dircft  the 
general  tafte,  have  equal: y  contributed  to  the  decline 
of  the  arts. 

Sfct.  II.      Of  '.he  Schiols. 

A  School,  in  the  fine  arts,  denominates  a  clafs  of 
artiils  who  have  U.irr.ed  iheir  art  In  m  a  CLrtain  nuati;r, 
ei'her  by  receiving  his  i  luuiftion?,  i^r  by  lli'ic)ihg  his 
works  ;  ai  d  wlio  of  i.on:equence  dilcover  moie  (r  ids 
cf  his  manner,  from  he  dciirc  ot  mutation,  or  from 
the  hab't  of  adopting  his  piiiicipies. 

All  the  painters  whicli  Europe  has  produced  fince 
tlic  renovatK-n  it  th.e  arts  a^e  ciaileu  under  the  ti.l- 
1(  wing  fchools :  the  fcho  1  of  Florence,  tiie  icnool  of 
Kcme,  the  ;chool  of  Vence,  the  Lomb.rd  khool, 
the  Fr^n'.h  fchool,  the  Gerni.m  ichcol,  the  Flemidi 
fcho'  I,  the  Dutch  fchool,  and  the  Enghih  fchool. 

This  ich  111  i.-  remarkable  for  grea.neis;  ioraititudes 
feemi'gly  in  mot  on  ;  for  a  ceitain  dark  feverity ;  for 
ancxpiellion  of  ftrength ;  by  which  grace  perhaps  is 
excluded  ;  and  for  a  char.ifter  of  defign  approaching 
to  the  gigantic.  The  productions  of  this  ichool  may 
be  conlidered  as  overcharged;  but  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  they  polf.fs  an  ideal  majeily,  which  elevatei  hu- 
man nature  above  mu.tailty.  The  Tufcan  anills, 
fatisficd  V  ith  commanding  die  admiration,  ieem  to 
have  conli^xred  the  art  ot  pleafn  g  as  bcneaih  their 
notice. 

This  fchool  has  an  indifputable  title  to  the  venera- 
tion of  all  the  lovers  of  the  arts,  as  the  finl  in  Italy 
which  cultivated  them. 

Painting,  which  had  languiflied  from  the  deftruc'lion 
of  the  R(  man  empire,  was  revived  by  Cimabue,  born 
of  a  noble  family  in  Florence  in  the  year  1240.  This 
painter  tranll.itcd  the  p^'Or  remains  of  the  art  from  a 
Greek  artiif  or  two  into  his  ov\n  cour.try.  His  works, 
as  may  eafdy  be  imag  ned,  were  in  a  very  ordinary 
ftyle,  but  they  received  the  applaufe  and  admiration 
of  his  fellow-citizens;  and  it  Cimabue  had  not  found 
admirer  ,  Florence  in  all  probability  would  not  have 
been  honoured  witli  Michael  Angelo.  The  num.ber 
of  painters  became  foon  fo  confiderable  in  Florence, 
that  in  the  year  1350  tliey  eaablifned  a  ibciety  under 
the  protection  of  St  Luke. 

MailMiiia,  towards  the  beginning  of  the  :5th  cen- 
tury, gave  more  grandeur  to  )ii-.  figures,  adjulled  tlieir 
drefs  better,  and  lh;d  ever  them  a  kind  of  life  and 
e.\pre(non.  He  was  furpalfed  by  Maffacio  his  pupil; 
■who  firll  gave  force,  animation,  aud  relievo  to  his 
works. 
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Andrew   Caftagna    was    tlie    firR  Florentine  wlio    Sct^ol.. 

pamted  in  oil.     But  Leonardo  da  Vinci  and  Micha-1 

Angelo,  cotcmporary  painters,  were  the  glory  of  the 
tchool  o  Florence.  Mxhael  Angelo  was  iupcrior  to 
Leonardo  in  grandeur,  in  boldncfs  of  co-.cci-tion,  and 
in  knov/leJge  ot  defign ;  but  Leonardo  was  fimerior 
to  him  m  all  the  <imia,.le  parts  of  the  art.  Leonardo, 
polieiied  ot  a  fine  imagination,  and  full  of  fcnfibility, 
devoted  hinrdcll  in  painting  to  .xprefs  the  aflcdlions  of 
the  foul;  and  if  in  this  fubiime  branch  of  the  art  he 
was  atterwarus  furpailed  by  Raphael,  he  had  at  leait 
the  glory  not  only  ot  exceeding  all  the  painters  who 
V  ent  beiore  him,  but  ot  purftiing  a  path  which  none 
ot  them  had  attLnipted.  His  defign  was  pure  and 
neat,  and  not  wholly  dcuitr.te  of  greatnefs.  He  never 
went  beyond  nature,  and  he  made  a  good  choice  of 
objects  tor  imiiation. 

Michael  Angelo,  lefs  formed  to  experience  Aveet 
affecti  ns  than  vehement  paflions,  fought  in  nature 
wiiat  the  Itrength  ot  man  might  accompliih,  n-H  that 
which  conxcituies  beauty.  He  delighted  in  bein" 
great  and  leruble,  n.ore  than  in  gra.eful  and  phafant 
at'.iudei.  Weil  acquainted  with  anatomy,  he  knew 
more  cxaflly  than  any  other  artilt  in  what  manner  to 
exprels  the  joining  ot  tlie  bones  of  the  body,  and  the 
oaice  and  inleition  of  the  mu/cles;  bu:  too  eager  to 
dilplay  h.s  knowLdge  of  anatomy,  he  fccms  to  have 
toi  gotten  that  the  mufcies  are  foftened  by  the  fkin 
whicli  covers  them  ;  and  tliat  they  are  lefs  vifible  in 
ciiiidren,  ,n  women,  and  in  young  men,  than  in  con- 
tinued and  vigorous  manhood,  ""in  liis  fi-'ures  (fays 
Mengs)  the  ai  ticuiations  of  the  mufcles  are  fo  eafy 
and  tree,  that  they  appear  to  be  made  for  the  attitude 
in  which  he  repreknts  them.  The  flefliy  parts  are  too 
much  rounaed,  and  the  nmfcles  aie  in  general  too 
large  and  of  too  equ  il  ftrength.  You  never  perceive 
in  hi,  hgures  a  mulcle  at  relt ;  and  although  lis  knew 
admirably  weil  how  to  place  them,  tlieir  action  is 
very  frequently  inconfillent  with  their  fitua^ion  " 

"  He  did  not  poliefs  (fays  Sir  Jolkia  Reynolds) 
fo  many  delightful  pairs  of  the  art  aS  Raphael;  but; 
thofe  wrudr  he  liad  acquired  were  of  a  more  fubiime 
nature.  He  law  in  painting  little  more  than  what 
might  be  attained  in  iculpiurc;  and  he  confined  it  to 
exaiitnels  of  t\.rm  and  the  exprcfiion  of  paffions." 

He  informs  us,  in  one  of  his  letters  that  he  model- 
led in  earth  or  wax  all  the  figures  which  he  intended 
to  paint.  This  method  was  familiar  to  the  great 
painters  of  his  time,  and  ought  never  to  be  abandoned. 
It  appears  that  in  repreleming  them  in  this  manner 
m  relievo,  the  painter  can  imi  ate  them  much  more 
exactly  than  when  they  are  drawn  with  a  crayon  or 
pencil  on  a  plane  furface. 

"  Michael  Angelo  (continues  Sir  Jolhua  Reynold';) 
never  attempted  tne  leilLr  elegancies  and  graces  in 
the  art.  Vaiari  fays,  he  never  painted  but  one  pifluie 
in  oil;  an  1  relolved  never  to  paint  another,  faying  it 
was  an  empl  lyment  only  tic  for  women  and  children, 

"  If  any  man  had  a  right  to  look  down  upon  tlie 
lower  acc-impliihmer.ts  as  beneath  liis  attention,  it  was 
certainly  Micnael  Angelo;  nor  can  it  be  thought 
ftrange,  that  fuch  a  mind  fhonld  have  fl  ghteJ,  or 
have  been  wi;h-held  from  raying  due  ater.ti  n  to 
all  thofe  graL  -s  and  embel  ilhineiUs  or  art  which  have 
diltufcd  fuch  luitre  over  the  woi  ks  of  otl:er  p.iiiiters  " 

Ancient 
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Ancient  R(/?ii'J,  rich  wiih  the  works  brought  from 
Greece,  or  finilhed  in  its  own  bolbm  by  Grecian  artills, 
handed  down  in  its  ruins  the  remuins  of  that  glory- 
to  ^vhich  it  had  been  elevated.  It  was  by  the  Itudy 
ol'thefe  reiu.iins  that  the  modern  artills  were  firmed: 
they  derived  from  them  the  knowledge  of  defign, 
the  beauty  of  ex(iuifite  forms,  grcatnefs  of  llyle,  and 
juftnefs  v{  expreffion,  carried  to  that  length  only 
which  did  not  affefl  the  beauty  of  the  figure.  From 
them  alfo  they  derived  the  principles  of  the  art  of 
drapery  ;  and  they  followed  thel'c  principles  even  while 
they  made  the  drapery  of  modern  paintings  more  large 
and  flowing  than  what  was  praftifed  by  the  ancient 
iculptors.  The  Roman  Ichool  was  altogether  devoted 
to  the  principal  parts  of  the  art,  to  thofe  which  re- 
quire genius  and  vaft  conceptions  ;  and  was  no  farther 
occupTed  with  colours  than  what  was  nccellary  to 
elhiblifli  a  dilFerence  between  painting  and  fculpture, 
or  rather  between  painting  varied  with  coLurs  and  in 
claro-obfcuro. 

Raphael  Sanzio,  bom  at  Urbino  in  1483,  and 
fcholai  to  Pietro  Perugeno,  was  the  undoubted  foun- 
der of  this  fchool.  Hib  firft  manner  was  that  of  Pe- 
rngeno  his  mailer  ;  but  he  travelled  twice  to  Florence 
to  lludy  the  great  artills  who  floiirilhed  in  that  city. 

It  was  fortunate  for  Raphael,  fays  Mengs,  that  he 
was  born  in  what  he  terms  the  infancy  of  the  art, 
;uid  that  he  formed  himfelf  by  copying  nature  before 
he  had  accefs  to  fee  the  works  of  any  great  mailer. 
He  began  by  Undying,  with  great  exadnefs,  the 
fmiple  truth  in  his  figures.  He  was  then  ignorant 
that  any  choice  was  necelfary  ;  but  he  faw  the  works 
of  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  of  Malfacio,  and  of  Michael 
Angelo,  which  gave  his  genius  a  new  direcflion.  Af- 
ter this  he  perceived  that  there  was  fomething  more 
in  the  art  of  painting  than  a  fimple  imitation  of  truth. 
But  the  works  of  thofe  mailers  were  not  fufhciently 
perfect  to  point  out  the  bed  choice  to  make  ;  and  he 
continued  in  uncertainty  till  he  faw  at  Rome  the 
■works  of  the  ancients.  Then  he  perceived  that  he 
had  found  the  true  models  which  he  wanted  ;  and  in 
imitating  them  he  had  only  to  follow  the  natural  im- 
pulfe  of  his  genius. 

Habituated  by  his  firft  manner  to  imitate  nature 
■with  prscifum,  it  vas  not  difiicult  to  carry  the  lame 
exailncfs  into  the  imitation  of  the  ancients  ;  and  it 
■was  a  great  advantnge  to  him  that  he  flourifhed  in  an 
age  wherein  the  artills  were  not  arrived  at  iacility  of 
execution,  at  the  expence  of  rigorous  exaiflnefs.  He 
never  loft  fight  cf  nature  ;  but  he  was  inftruifted  by 
the  ancients  in  what  manner  flie  lliould  be  ftudied. 
He  perceived,  that  the  Greeks  had  not  entered  into 
jiiinute  details,  that  they  had  f'.lected  what  -was  great 
or  beautiful,  and  that  one  of  the  chief  caules  of  the 
beauty  of  their  works  was  the  regularity  of  their  pro- 
portions :  he  began,  therefore,  by  carefully  Undying 
this  part  of  the  art.  He  faw  alfo  that  the  joinings 
of  the  bones,  and  the  free  play  of  their  articula- 
tions, are  the  caufes  of  all  graceful  movement:  he 
therefore,  after  the  example  of  the  ancients,  jrave  the 
greatell  attention  to  this  part,  and  was  led  by  the:"e 
obfervations  not  to  be  conten-icd  with  tl)e  fimple  imi- 
tation of  nature. 

His  defign  is  excellent,  but  neither  fo  perfcdl  nor 
fo  finilhed  as  that  of  the  Greeks.    He  excelled  in  re- 


prefenting  the  charaifler  of  philofophcrs,  apoftles,  and 
other  figures  cf  that  kind  ;  but  he  did  not  equal  tlie 
Greeks  in  ide;il  figure;;,  which  ought  to  carry  the  Im- 
preffion  of  divinity.  His  tafte  for  defign  was  mere 
Roman  than  Greek,  bccaufe  he  formed  it  chiefly  on 
the  badb-relievos  which  he  found  .at  Rome.  On  this 
account  he  had  the  habit  of  marking  llrongly  the  bones 
and  the  articulations,  and  labouring  the  ficlhy  parts 
lefs  ;  but  as  thefe  balfo-relievos  are  very  exact  witli 
regard  to  the  reciprocal  proportions  of  every  member, 
he  excelled  in  tbi^  part,  -while  at  the  fame  time  he  did 
not  give  to  Ins  figures  all  the  elegance  of  the  Greek 
artifts,  nor  the  flexibility  of  articulation  which  is  ad- 
nurcd  in  the  Laocoon,  in  the  Apollo  (>f  Bclvidere,  and 
in  tlie  Gladiator. 

Tlie  manners  and  fpirit  of  his  age,  and  the  fubjecls 
which  he  moft  commonly  treated,  prevented  him  from 
reaching  the  ideal  of  the  ancients.  Having  ftldom  oc- 
Cfifion  to  reprcfent  figures  altogether  ideal,  he  devoted 
himfelf  to  purity  of  expreffion.  He  knew  that  the 
expreffion  of  the  pafiions  of  the  foul  is  abfolutely  nc- 
cefiary  in  an  art  which  reprefents  ths  aflions  of  men, 
fince  from  thofe  afFcftions  the  actions  may  be  faid 
truly  to  originate.  To  make  figures  a<5t,  and  yet  ne- 
gleiS  the  interior  fprings  of  aiflicn,  is  nothing  more 
than  a  reprefentation  of  automata.  The  attitudes  and 
adion  are  evident ;  but  they  appear  not  to  aft  of 
thenifelves,  becaufe  they  are  void  of  thofe  principles 
from  which  tilone  men  are  fuppoied  to  afl.  An  artilt 
who  negledls  exprefiion,  gives  nojull  reprefentation  of 
charaifler,  even  though  he  llrould  take  nature  for  hii 
model. 

Raphael's  firft  care,  when  he  wanted  to  compofe  a 
piece,  was  to  we'gh  the  expreffion  ;  that  is  to  iay,  to 
eftablilh,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  fubject,the 
paffions  which  were  to  animate  the  charadlers.  All 
the  figures,  all  the  accefibries,  all  the  parts  of  the  com- 
pofition,  were  moulded  to  the  general  expreffion. 

As  he  had  not  found  examples  in  the  ancient  fta- 
tues  of  claro-obfcuro,  he  was  comparatively  weak 
in  this  part ;  and  if  there  was  any  thing  remarkable  in 
his  diftribtuion  of  light  and  ihade,  he  owed  it  to  the 
works  of  the  Florentine  painters.  It  cannot  be  faid, 
however,  even  -with  regard  to  the  claro-obfcuro,  that 
he  imitated  nature  without  tafte.  He  delighted  in 
what  are  called  mafcs  of  hght  ;  and  difpnfeJ  the  great 
lights  in  the  moft  confpicuous  places  of  his  figures, 
whether  naked  or  in  drapery.  If  this  method  did  not 
produce  effeifls  highly  illufive,  it  gives  his  works  that 
dirtiitdnefs  which  makes  his  fissures  confpici-ious  at  a 
diftance  ;  and  this  mull  bft  allowed  to  be  an  elfential 
part  of  the  art  of  painting.  He  did  not  proceed  be- 
yond this ;  and  content  with  th  it  kind  of  claro-ob- 
fcuro which  comprehends  imitation,  he  never  attempt- 
ed that   which  is  ideal. 

The  compolitionand  the  er.femlk  of  his  fieures  were 
the  chief  excellences  cf  Raphael.  His  philolbphical 
mind  could  i-iot  be  affefted  wi'h  cbjcfts  which  had  not 
exprelFion.  He  had  too  high  an  idea  of  painting  to 
confider  it  as  a  mute  ait;  he  made  it  fpeak  to  the 
heart  and  foul ;  and  he  could  only  do  this  in  fubjeifls 
-which  required  expreffion.  If  Raphael  did  not  reach 
tlii  Greek  excellence,  if  he  did  not  pcffefs  the  art  of 
embellifhing  nature  in  the  fame  high  degree,  he  faw  at 
leaft,  and  imitated  her  in  whatever  was  expreffive  and 
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"  The  Greeks  failed  with  niiijeRy  (fays 
Mengs)  between  earth  and  liedven  :  Raphael  walked 
with  propriety  on  the  earth." 

"  Compofiiion  is  in  p;encral  (fays  the  fame  author) 
of  two  kinds :  Raphael's  is  the  expreliive  kind  ;  tlie 
ddicr  is  the  theatriol  or  piiflarefque,  which  confilU  of 
;m  agreeable  dlfpofition  ol  die  figures.  Lanfranc  was 
the  invcntot  of  this  laft,  and  after  him  Pieiro  de  Cor- 
tona.  I  give  the  preference  to  Rapiiael ;  becaufe  rea- 
fon  pref.desover  all  his  works,  or  at  Icail  the  greatell 
p.irt  of  them.  He  never  allowed  liinifelf  in  common 
ideas,  and  was  never  allured  to  give  any  thing  in  his 
HccelFory  figures  which  might  turn  the  attention  from 
the  principal  vhjeA  of  the  piece." 

A  hillory  of  the  fchools  is  nothing  more  than  a  hi- 
ftory of  the  painters  who  founded  them.  In  thofe 
two  which  we  have  already  given,  Michael  Angelo  and 
Raphael  come  readily  forward  to  claim  our  attention; 
and  therefore  we  cannot  do  better  than  conclude  the 
account  by  the  mallerly  contrail  of  thefe  eminent 
painters  given  by  Sir  Jolliua  Reynolds.  "  If  we  put 
thofe  great  artifts  (fays  he)  in  a  light  of  comparifon 
with  each  other,  Raphael  had  more  tafte  and  fancy, 
Michael  AngaLi  more  genius  and  imagination.  The 
one  eicclled  in  beauty,  the  other  in  enjrgy.  Michael 
Angelo  has  more  of  the  poe.ital  in  operation  ;  his 
ideas  are  va.'\  and  fubhme  ;  his  pe  'ple  are  a  fuperior 
order  of  beins;  there  is  nothing  about  them,  no- 
thing in  tlie  air  of  their  afti-ms,  or  their  attitudes,  or 
the  llyle  and  caft  of  their  limbs  or  features,  that  puts 
one  in  mind  of  their  belongiiig  to  our  fpecie^..  Ra- 
phael's imagi.iation  is  not  fo  elevated;  hi';  tij^ures  are 
not  fo  much  disjointed  from  our  own  diminutive  race 
of  beings,  though  his  ideas  are  chalte,  noble,  and  of 
great  conformity  to  their  fubjefls.  Michael  Angelo's 
works  have  a  ftrong,  peculiar,  and  marked  chara(Ser : 
they  feem  to  proceed  from  his  own  mind  entirely;  and 
diat  mind  fo  rich  and  abundant,  that  he  never  needed, 
or  feemed  to  difdain,  to  look  abroad  ror  foreign  help. 
Raphael's  materials,  are  generally  borrowed,  though 
the  noble  ftruflure  is  his  own.  The  excellency  of  this 
extraordinary  man,  lay  in  the  propriety,  beauty,  and 
majerty  of  his  chara^ers :  his  judicious  contrivance  of 
compofition,  correftnefs  of  drawing,  purity  of  tafte, 
and  the  fkilful  accommodation  of  other  mens  concep- 
tions to  his  own  parpofe." 

This  fchool  is  the  child  of  nature.  The  Venetian 
painters,  not  having  under  their  eyes  like  the  Roman 
the  remains  of  anti  uity,  were  delf  i  ute  of  the  means 
of  forming  a  juft  idea  of  the  beauty  of  forms  and  of 
exprefllon.  They  copied  without  choice  the  forms  of 
nature ;  but  they  were  chiefly  delighted  with  the 
beauties  wliich  prefented  themfelves  in  the  mixture 
and  the  variety  of  na'ural  c  lours.  Their  attention 
not  being  detached  Irom  this  part  by  any  thing  of 
great -r  importance,  colouring  was  their  chief  olijeft, 
and  they  fvicceeded  in  it.  Tiiey  did  not  reft  content- 
ed with  chara(ft.-rizing  the  objeils  by  comparifon,  in 
making  'he  colour  proper  fo'-  one  of  more  value  by  the 
colour  more  proper  for  another;  but  they  endeavoured 
ftill  farther,  by  the  agreement  and  oppofition  of  the 
colo  ired  objeifls,  and  by  the  contiaft  of  light  and 
fliade,  to  pr  duce  a  vi  ;orous  efFeift,  to  demand  and  fix 
tlie  attention.  Dominic,  who  was  faid  to  have  pe- 
rilhcd  at  Florence  by  the  jealoufy  of  Andre  Caftagna, 
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and  who  was  the  fecond  Italian  artift  who  painted  in    Schoih. 
oil,  had  educated,  before  he  quitted  Venice,  his  native  ^— - 

country,  Jacques  Bcllin,  who  was  remarkable  for  no- 
thing but  the  pii5turef(|ue  education  which  he  gave  to 
Gen.tcl  and  John  his  twf<  fons. 

Gcntel,  who  was  the  eldeft,  painted  chiefly  in  water 
colours.  John  contributed  1.  ch  to  the  progrefs  of  Iiis 
art  in  painting  conftantly  in  oil,  and  after  n  iture.  Al- 
though he  always  retained  great  ftiffuefs  in  his  manner, 
he  had  lefs  than  his  father  or  brother.  Great  neatneft 
of  colouring,  and  an  approach  to  harmony,  are  evi- 
dent in  his  works.  His  taftc  in  defign  is  Gotliic,  th; 
air  of  his  heads  is  fufficiciuly  noble,  his  attitudes  are 
without  judgment,  and  his  figures  witliout  expreftion. 
He  had  for  fcholars  Giorgion  and  Titian,  who  de- 
ferve  to  be  confidercd  as  the  founders  of  die  Venedan 
fchool, 

Giorgion  diftinguifhed  himfelf  by  a  defian  of  a  bet- 
ter tafte  than  that  of  his  mafter ;  but  he  chiefly  fur- 
palfed  him  in  colouring.  Ho  died  in  his  3zd  year: 
and  excited  the  emulation  of  Titian,  who  foon  grcatly 
excelled  him. 

Tiziano  Vecelli,  known  beft  by  die  name  of  Titian, 
was  inilruiled  to  copy  nature  in  the  moft  fervile  man- 
ner in  the  fchool  of  Jolm  Bcllin;  but  when  he  had 
feen  the  works  of  Giorgion,  he  began  to  ftudy  the 
ideal  in  colouring. 

The  truth  of  hiftory  is  not  to  be  expefted  in  his 
hiftorical  paintings,  or  in  thofe  of  the  artifts  of  the 
fame  fchooh  He  feems  to  have  paid  little  attention 
to  the  confiftence  of  fcene,  to  the  coftume,  to  ex- 
prefllon adapted  to  the  fubje>5t,  or,  finally,  to  die  ac- 
commodation of  parts  which  charafterife  the  works  of 
thole  who  have  ftudied  the  ancients.  He  was  in  fliort 
a  great  painter,  and  nothing  more. 

But  although  he  dcferves  not  to  be  placed  among 
the  moft  diftinguiftied  artifts  in  point  of  judgment, 
yet  he  is  by  no  means  deftitute  of  great  and  noble 
concepti..ns.  There  is  often  to  be  found  among  his 
male  figures  a  confiderable  deiree  of  grandeur:  but  if 
he  has  fometiines,  like  Michael  Angelo,  overcharged 
his  defign,  it  was  more  discovered  in  the  fwelling  of 
the  foft  and  flefliy  parts,  dian  in  vigour  and  mufcular 
ftrengdi. 

Almoft  entirely  devoted  to  fimple  imitation,  he  had 
fcarcely  greater  choice  in  the  claro-obfcuro  than  in  de- 
fign. He  cannot  be  juftly  reproached  at  the  fame 
time  for  weaknefs  in  this  particular ;  becaufe  in  en- 
deavouring to  imitate  the  colours  of  nature,  he  was 
obliged  to  obferve  the  degrees  of  light.  And  in  pro- 
portion as  he  fucceedid  in  the  imitation  of  natural  co- 
lours, he  muft  be  Ids  defcflive  than  the  claro  obfcuro  ; 
but  it  is  not  in  the  knowledge  of  this  part  of  the  art 
that  we  are  to  feek  for  the  beauties  of  his  Wvirks. 
Thefe  are  to  be  fliund  in  the  happy  difpofitions  of  co- 
lours b  th  proper  and  local,  and  he  carries  this  t  j  the 
higheft  poi.it  ot  perfeflion. 

The  ar.ifts  in  the  Florentine  and  Roman  fchof.ls 
painted  moft  commonly  in  water  colours  or  in  frefco  ; 
and  in  the  exerci.e  of  their  profeiTion,  inftead  of  na- 
ture, they  finifhed  their  works  from  their  firft  Iketches. 
Titian  pamted  in  oil,  and  fiailhed  from  the  objeifis  in 
nature  ;  and  this  practice,  joined  to  his  exquJite  ta- 
lents, gave  the  greateft  truth  to  his  colours.  His  be- 
ing a  portrait  paiuter  was  alio  of  advantage  to  him  as 
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a  colonrift.  In  this  department  lie  was  accuflomed 
10  ilii;  colours  of  nature  in  carnaiions  and  draperies. 
Kc  was  a  landfcapc-painlcr  ;  and  here  al.'o  he  took  the 
colours  from  nature. 

"  As  Titian  perceived  (lays  Mcngs)  that  the  oS- 
jcdts  which  are  beautilul  in  nature  have  often  a  bud  ef- 
i'cSt  in  painting,  he  Ibundit  nceelfary  to  make  a  choice 
in  the  objeds  of  imitation  ;  and  be  obferved,  that 
thefe  were  objeils  of  which  ti::e  local  colours  were  ex- 
tremely beautil'nl,  which  neverchelefs  were  in  a  great 
mcal'ure  deltroyed  by  llie  refieflion  of  lij^ht,  by  the 
porolity  of  the  body,  and  by  different  luininous  tints, 
&c.  He  peiceived  alfo,  that  in  every  objeiSl  there 
was  an  infinit'i  number  of  half  tints,  which  conducted 
to  the  knowledge  of  harmony.  In  Ihort,  he  obferved 
in  the  objeds  ot  nature  a  particular  agreement  of 
trani'iiarency,  of  opacity,  of  rudenefs,and  ofpolilh,  ai.d 
that  all  objefis  diifered  in  llie  degrees  of  their  tints 
and  their  Ihades.  It  was  in  this  diverfity  he  fought 
the  peifeetion  of  his  art ;  and  in  tlie  executl'^n  he  mo- 
derated the  effed  of  natural  colours.  For  example,  in 
a  carnation  which  had  many  demi-tints,  he  confined 
himfelf  to  one  ;  and  he  employed  even  lefs  than  a 
dcmi-iii'it,  where  there  v\'ere  ti.-w  in  the  natural  objeifl. 
By  this  means  he  obtained  a  colouring  exquil'itely  fine; 
and  in  this  part  he  was  a  great  mafter,  and  de- 
ferves  to  be  carefully  fl:udicd." 

Titian  has  in  general  little  expreflion  in  his  pictures, 
and  he  fometimts  introduces  figures  which  augment 
the  coldncfs  of  the  piece;  for  if  it  be  true  that  the 
heads,  even  in  hiiforical  painting,  ought  to  be  ftudied 
after  nature,  it  is  true  alfo  that  an  individual  nature 
ought  not  to  be  prefented,  but  one  general  and  ideal. 
It  is  neceffary  that  they  fliould  be  men,  wh'rle  they 
refemble  not  men  we  are  accuftomed  to  fee.  The 
painter  fails  in  the  effed  which  he  ought  to  produce, 
if,  when  he  reprefents  Achilles,  Hecior,  and  Cnefar, 
his  perfonages  are  fimiliar  to  our  obfervation. 

The  colours  of  his  paintings  are  fo  mingled  toge- 
ther, as  to  give  no  idea  of  the  colours  on  his  pallet; 
which  dilHnguIfhes  him  from  Rubens,  who  placed  his 
colours  one  at  the  fide  of  another.  It  is  impoiTible  to 
fay,  on  the  n  irrnweft  infpedion,  v>-ith  what  colours 
he  produced  his  tints.  This  pracftice,  v.-hich  enabled 
him  to  imitite  fo  exaiflly  the  colours  of  nature,  gives 
a  maiked  diltindion  to  hi-  manner  of  painting.  In 
the  examination  of  his  works,  the  critics  lofe  an  ordi- 
nary fource  of  pleafure  which  arifes  from  marking 
the  freedom  of  hand  ;  but  they  may  confole  them- 
felves  with  the  natural  and  exquifite  touches  of  this 
ii'tift. 

He  is  of  hiftorical  painters  one  of  thofc  who  have 
fucceeded  in  landfcape.  His  fituations  are  well  cho- 
I'-'n;  h:s  trees  are  varied  in  their  forms,  and  their  fo- 
liage well  conceived.  He  had  a  cnftom  of  reprefent- 
ing  lome  remarkable  appearance  in  his  landfcapcs  to 
r.:nJer  them  more  ftriking. 

The  diftingui filing  characleri.llcs  of  this  fchool  are, 
grace,  an  agreeable  tatle  for  defign,  without  great  cor- 
reflicn,  a  mcliowncfs  of  pencil,  and  a  beautiful  mix- 
ture of  colours. 

Antonio  AUegri,  called  Corrcgio,  was  the  father 
and  greateft  ornament  of  this  fchool.  He  began  like 
the  painters  of  his  time  to  imitate  nature  alone  ;  but, 
as  he  was  chiefly  delighted  with  the  graceful,  he  was 
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Careful  to  purify  his  defign  from  all  flir>rt  turnings  and    SihooU. 

unnecell'ary  angles.  He  perceived  that  largencis  contri-   ^ — 

buted  to  grace ;  and  therefore  he  not  only  rcjeifled 
all  fhi-.'.U  figures,  but  enlarged  as  much  as  poilible  the 
outlines,  avoided  acute  angles  and  ilrait  iincs,  and 
by  thefe  means  gave  an  eaiy  grandeur  to  his  delign. 
He  made  his  figures  elegant  and  large  ;  he  varied  the 
outlines  by  frequent  undulations ;  but  he  was  not  al- 
ways pure  and  corrcft. 

Coiregio  painted  in  oil,  a  kind  of  painting  fufcep- 
tible  of  the  greateft  delicacy  and  fwcetncfs;  and  as 
his  charadcr  led  him  to  cultivate  the  agreeable,  he 
gave  a  pleafing  captivating  tone  to  all  liis  pidures. 
He  fought  traniparcnt  colours  to  repreicnt  fliaues  con- 
formable to  nature,  and  adopted  a  manr.jr  of  glazing 
which  actually  rendered  his  fliadows  more  oblcure. 
Oblciirity  in  painting  cannot  be  fully  oijtained  without 
tranfparcut  colours;  for  thefe  abforb  the  rays  of  liglit, 
and  of  confequence  give  lels  reHedion.  He  laid  his  co- 
lours very  thick  on  the  brightelt  parts  of  his  pictures,  to 
make  them  capable  of  receiving,  by  a  proper  touch,  the 
greateft  degree  of  light.  He  perceived,  that  the  rcHec- 
tiors  of  light  correfpond  with  the  coloiu-  of  the  body 
from  which  t';ey  are  reflefted  ;  and  on  thefe  principles 
he  founded  his  theory  of  colours  with  i elpeiit  to  light 
and  fhade  and  relleifion.  But  it  is  chiedy  in  tiie  co- 
lour of  his  fhades  that  he  defcrves  to  be  imated  ;  for 
his  lights  are  too  clear,  and  fomewhat  heavy  ;  and  iiis 
flelhy  parts  are  not  fuiticientiy  tr  mfparent. 

Harmony  and  grace  are  connected  together ;  and 
on  this  account  Lorregio  excelled  alfo  in  liarmony. 
As  the  delicacy  cf  his  tafte  lulrtred  him  not  to  em- 
ploy ftrong  oppofitions,  he  i.atui  ally  became  a  great 
niafter  in  this  part,  which  chiefly  confifts  of  ealy  gia- 
dations  from  one  extreme  to  another.  He  wa.  liar- 
monioui  in  his  delign,  by  making  the  lines  which 
formed  the  argles  of  the  contour  arched  and  undula- 
ted. Both  in  the  lights  and  fhades,  he  placed  always 
between  the  two  extremes  a  fpace  which  icrved  to 
unite  them,  and  to  form  a  paiiage  from  the  one  to 
the  other.  The  delicacy  of  his  organs  made  him  pei-- 
ceive,  better  than  any  other  artilt,  what  relief  was 
neceliary  to  the  eye  after  a  violent  exertion ;  an  J  he 
was  therefore  caret ul  to  follow  a  bold  and  prevailing 
colour  with  a  demi-tint,  and  to  conduct  the  eye  of 
the  fpcctator,  by  an  invifibie  gradation,  to  its  ordi- 
nary Itate  of  tenfion.  In  the  fame  manner  (ays 
Mengs)  dies  agreeable  and  melting  mufic  pull  one  fo 
gently  out  of  ll^ep,  that  the  awaking  refenibles  in- 
chaniment  more  than  the  dillurbmg  of  repofe.  A  de- 
licate tafte  in  colours,  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  claro 
obfcuro,  the  art  of  uni:ing  light  to  light,  and  fhade 
to  ihade,  together  with  that  of  detaching  the  obj.-cts 
from  the  ground,  inimitable,  gr.ave,  and  pei-fe<fl  h  ir- 
mo::y,  v,'ere  the  quahties  wiiich  diflinguifhed  Corre- 
gio  from  all  the  painters,  and  placed  hira  near  the  head 
of  his  profeffinn. 

The  Carracci,  Lewis,  Augnilin,  and  Hannibal, 
formed  what  is  called  ihs  f-ronj  Lcmhard fchod.,  which 
is  frequently  diltinguifhed  by  the  name  of  the  f.kod 
of  Bologna. 

Lev.is  was  the  mafter  of  the  other  two ;  he  had 
ftudied  the  works  of  Titian  and  raul  Veronefe  at  Ve- 
nice, thofe  of  Andre  del  S  trte  at  Florence,  thofe  of 
Corregio  at  Parma,  and  thofe  of  jtiles  Romaeu  at 
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Schools.  Mantua  ;  Init  he  chiefly  eiiilc;ivoureJ  to  imitnte  the 
^  manner  of  Corregio.  Hunnlhal  llmfluatcd  between  Cor- 
yegio  and  Titian.  Aiiguftin  llicir  rival  in  painting 
had  his  mind  cultivated  hy  learning,  and  devoted  pait 
of  his  time  to  poetry  and  niulic,  to  dancing  and  to  otlicr 
manly  exercifes.  Thefe  tlirce  painters  often  employ- 
ed their  talents;  on  the  lame  jiiece  ;  and  it  w;is  admi- 
rable that  their  united  labours  fecmed  to  be  animated 
with  the  fame  fpirit. 

They  eftablilhcd  an  academy  at  Bologna,  which 
their  zeal  for  the  advancement  of  their  art  made  them 
call  /'  JiuJc'wia  a'cgH  Defdsroft  ;  but  it  was  afterward 
called  the  Acadauy  of  the  Carracci,  becaufe  the  reputa- 
tion wluch  thefe  artills  acquired,  peimitted  not  a 
more  illuftrious  name  to  be  given  to  an  eftab:illimcnt  ot 
which  they  were  ihe  founders.  In  this  fchool  were 
taught  the  art  of  conilruding  models,  perlpedive, 
and  anatomy  ;  lefibns  were  given  on  the  beautiiul 
proportions  of  nature,  en  the  bell  manner  ot  ufiug 
ci'!(.)urs,  and  on  the  principals  ot  liglit  and  fliade. 
Tl.ey  held  frequent  ci  nfereiices,  in  which  not  only 
artiiti,  but  men  of  general  kr:owledge,  were  permit- 
ted to  elucidate  points  relative  to  the  art  oi  painting  ; 
but  they  v.ere  feparated  upon  Hannibal's  going  to 
Rome  to  adorn  ihe  gal. cry  oi  the  cardinal  Farnefe. 

The  woiks  of  the  Carracci  are  often,  from  the  re- 
icmblance  of  their  manner,  confounded  together  : 
cfpecially  thofe  which  were  finifhed  previous  to  the 
refidence  of  Hannibal  at  Rome.  Meanwh.k  each  of 
them  has  a  decided  charaifier  diftinift  fiom  the  other 
two.  Lewis  had  lefs  fire,  but  more  of  gracefulnel's 
and  grandeur  ;  Auguftin  had  more  fpirit  in  his  con- 
ception, and  moie  pleafantnefs  in  his  execution  :  Han- 
nib;il  is  cli.iraderized  by  boldnefs,  by  a  defign  more 
profound,  by  an  exprefllon  more  lucky,  and  by  an  exe- 
cution more  folid. 

Sir  Joiliua  Reynolds,  who  faw  the  works  of  Lewis 
at  Bi  logna,  holds  him  out  in  his  difcourfes  as  the  bell 
model  for  what  is  called  /?v/t'  in  painting  ;  which  is  the 
faculty  ofdiipofing  colours  in  luch  a  manner  as  to  e»- 
prefs  ourfeniments  and  ideas.  "  Lodovico  Carracci." 
fays  he,  "  (I  mean  in  his  bed  works)  appears  to  me  to 
approach  the  neareft  to  perfeflion.  His  unafF^ifted 
breadth  <  flight  and  fliadow,the  fmplicity  of  colouring, 
which,  holding  its  proper  rank,  docs  not  draw  afide 
tJie  lead  part  of  the  attention  from  the  fubjeft,  and 
the  folcmn  elfed  of  that  twilight  which  feems  difFufed 
over  his  pi.5tures,  appears  to  mc  to  correfpond  with 
grave  and  dignified  lubjeifis  better  than  the  more  ar- 
tificial biilliancy  of  funlliine  which  enlightens  the  pic- 
tures ofTilian. 

Hannibal  is  efteemed  by  the  bed  judges  as  a  model 
for  beauty  and  defign.  'Ihofe  wlip  blame  him  for  be- 
coming lefs  a  colourift  at  Rome  than  he  was  at  Bo- 
logna, ought  to  recollect  that  it  is  his  performances 
at  Rome  which  have  chiefly  fecured  his  reputation. 
Severe  critics  have  maintained  th.it  his  defign  is  too 
little  varied  in  his  figures  ;  that  he  excels  only  in  male 
beauty  ;  that  in  imitating  ancient  tlatucs,  he  excites 
feme  refemblance,  but  without  arriving  at  the  fublimi- 
ty  oi  ideas  and  of  ft)le  which  charafleri/e  the  ancients  ; 
or,  in  other  words,  that  he  hath  iuccefifuUy  imitated 
the  exterior  of  their  manner,  but  that  he  was  incapable 
c;f  reaching  the  interior  and  profound  reafonings  vdiich 
determined  tli;,fc  admirable  arlifts. 

The  fuccefs  of  Hannibal,  and  the  reputation  which 
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he  acquired  have  been  pernicious  to  the  i<rt.  His  fuccei'. 
fors,  deluded  by  thei'e  confideralions,  have  made  Irm 
the  t)Ijje^t  oitheir  infilalion,  without  afccnding  to  the 
fources  from  which  he  deiived  his  knowledge-,  and 
which  he  never  culd  fcpial.  The  rtfult  has  been, 
that  infiead  of  becomiig  equal  to  Hannibal,  they  have 
olten  copied  his  imperfections.  17 

This  fchool  has  been  fo  different  under  diiTerent  Tlichr-mh 
mailers,  that  it  is  diflicult  to  charadcri/.e  it.  Some  of  fi-'-""'- 
its  artills  have  been  formed  on  the  Florentine  and  Lom- 
bard manner,  others  on  the  Roman,  others  on  tl.e 
Venetian,  and  a  few  of  them  have  dillinginlhtd  them- 
fclves  by  a  manner  which  may  be  ca'le.l  tlieir  owi;. 
In  fpeaking  in  general  terms  of  ihls  fchool,  it  ap- 
pears to  have  no  p=ctiliar  ch.iraLlcr;  and  it  can  only 
be  diilingullhcd  by  its  aptitude  to  imitate  eafily  any 
impreffion  :  and  it  may  be  added,  fpeaklng  Hill  i.i 
general  terms,  that  it  unites,  ia  a  moderate  degree, 
the  different  parts  of  the  art,  without  e-tcelling  in  any 
one  of  them. 

It  is  equally  diflicult  to  determine  the  progrefs  c." 
painting  in  France.  Miniature  painting,  and  paint- 
ing on  glafs,  were  early  cultivated  in  that  country  ;  and 
in  thtle  two  kinds,  the  Italians  had  often  r^courfc 
to  the  French  artills.  When  Francis  I.  encouraged 
Rolfo  a  Florentine,  and  Primatice  a  Bolognian,  th,; 
painters  in  France  were  not  remarkable  for  any  fupe- 
rior  talent ;  but  they  were  capable  of  working  under 
thefe  foreign  artills. 

Coufin,  a  painter  on  glafs  and  portrait-painter,  was 
the  firfl:  who  eflabliihtd  any  kind  of  reputation  in 
France.  He  was  corre»a,  but  pofieired  very  little  ele- 
gance of  defign. 

Painting,  for  fome  time  encouraged  by  Francii  I. 
fell  into  a  (late  of  languor,  from  v.-hich  it  was  not  re- 
covered till  the  reign  of  Louis  XIII.  Jacques  Blan- 
chard,  formed  at  the  Venetian  fchool,  and  called  ih^ 
French  Titian,  fiouriflied  about  this  period.  But  as 
he  died  young,  and  without  educating  any  pupils  dj 
perpetuate  his  manner,  he  mud  be  regarded  as  a  fingL- 
good  artid,  and  not  as  a  founder  of  the  French 
Ichool.  > 

In  the  fiime  manner  Pouflin,  one  of  the  gveated 
French  painiers,  and  whom  they  call  the  Raphael  of 
France,  educated  no  pupils,  nor  formed  any  fchool. 
His  dyle  and  character  of  painting  are  defcrlbcd  b/ 
Sir  Jofhua  Reynolds  as  limple,  careful,  pure,  and 
correcft.  No  works  of  any  modern  (adds  Uie  fame 
author)  have  fo  much  of  the  air  cf  antique  painting 
as  tboie  of  Pouifin.  His  bed  peiformances  have  a  re- 
markable, drynefs  of  n.anner,  whli.h  thoug.h  by  no 
means  to  be  recommended  for  imitation,  yet  feems 
perfectly  correipondent  to  that  ancient  iimplicity  which 
diftinguifiies  his  dyle. 

In  the  latter  part  of  his  life  he  changed  from  this 
manner  to  one  much  fofter  and  richer  ;  where  there 
is  a  greater  union  between  the  figures  and  the  ground. 
His  favouritc/ubjeds  were  ancient  fables ;  and  no  paint- 
er was  ever  better  qtralined  to  p.nnt  fucii  fubjails,  nc 
only  from  his  being  eminently  ikllled  in  the  knowledge 
of  the  ceremonies,  cudom«,  and  habits  of  the  ancients, 
but  from  his  being  fo  well  acquainted  w-ith  the  dide- 
rent  characters  which  thofe  wlio  inverted  them  gavs 
their  allegorical  figures. 

If  Pouilin,  in  the  imitation  of  the  ancients,  repre- 

fents  Apollo  daiving  his  chariot  out  of  the  fca  by  way 
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of  repvefentiug  tlie  fan  rifing,  if  he  pcifoniCeu  Uikes 
•.md  rivers,  it  is  no  way  oiTenfive  in  him,  but  fcems 
pcifcL^ly  of  u  piece  with  the  general  air  ol  the  piftiire. 
On  the  contrary,  if  the  figures  whicli  people  his  pic- 
tures had  a  modern  air  or  countenanec,  if  they  appear- 
ed like  our  countrymen,  if  the  draperies  were  liki 
clo'ih  or  filk  of  our  manufuiflure,  if  the  landfc  ipe  had 
the  appearance  of  a  modern  view,  how  lidiculons 
would  Apollo  appear  ?  ir.flead  of  the  fun,  nn  old  man  ; 
or  a  nymph  with  an  urn,  inftead  of  arivcr  or  a  lake. 

Poullln,  however,  more  admired  than  imitated, 
had  no  manner  of  influence  in  forming  tlie  French 
flhool.  Simon  Vouet,  his  enemy  and  pcrfecutor,  had 
this  honour,  bccaufe  his  pnpils,  in  the  happy  age  oi 
the  aits  in  France,  conferred  on  it  the  greateft  fplen- 
dor.  Vouct  was  a  man  of  dillinguilhed  abilities ; 
but  the  fchool  which  he  erected  vvi.iild  have  had  no 
co\inten;ince  if  his  fcholarr.  had  purfucd  his  manper  ct 
painting.  He  had  a  kind  of  grandeur  and  facility  ; 
but  his  defign  was  falfe  with  regard  to  colours,  and 
without  any  idea  of  expreffion.  It  was  f.iid  ot  him, 
that  lie  only  needed  to  take  the  pencil  in  his  hand  to 
finiih  with  one  Ifroke  the  fubjeifl  which  he  had  con- 
ceived ;  and  on  this  account  one  is  tempted  to  be 
pleafed,  becaufe  he  is  aftor.iihed.  He  had  the  merit 
cf  deftroying  the  inf;pid  nr.mner  which  reigned  in 
France  ami  of  pointing  the  way  to  a  better  tafte. 

If  Vonet  laid  the  foundation  of  the  French  fchool 
Le  Brun  nnillied  the  editicc.  When  Le  Brun  w.is  placed 
under  the  tuition  of  Vouet,  he  aftonifhcd  his  mailer 
arid  the  rell  of  his  pupils  with  the  rapidity  of  his  pro- 
grefs.  At  the  age  of  26  he  finillied  his  piece  called 
the  hcrfcs  of  EicineJc  which  gaii'.ed  a  place  in  the  pa- 
lace royal  (aI,  bcfide  thof;of  the  moil  eminent  pain- 
ters. He  was  afterwards  reccmneiidcd  to  PouOin  ;  but 
the  young  artiif  was  more  difpofed  by  It's  natural  in- 
clinations to  that  moderi  part  of  the  art  which  is 
sailed  \.\\zgrcat  mach'inf,  than  to  the  profound  and  ftu- 
died  manner  of  the  Greek  artiil.  Pouliin  at  the  fame 
time  was  of  great  fervice  to  him,  in  recommending  to 
his  (ludy  the  monuments,  the  cuiloms,  the  drefs  cf 
the  ancients  ;  their  architeclurc,  their  rites,  their  fpec- 
tacles,  their  cxcrcifcs,  their  combats,  and  their  tri- 
umphs. 

Lc  Brun  had  a  noble  ccncepllnn  and  a  fruitful 
imagination.  He  was  on  no  occallon  iufeiior  t'>  the 
vail  compoiitions  which  he  undertook,  and  he  chiefly 
excelled  in  rigous  collume  and  exaift  likenelies. 

Few  painters  have  united  ^n  great  a  number,  of  ef- 
feniial  qualities  and  accelfories  of  the  art  :  and  if  he 
had  faperiors,  it  confided  in  this,  that  they  po(li;ired 
iome  paiticular  quality  in  a  more  eminent  degree. — 
He  was  a  good  drav.-er,  but  his  defign  was  far  from 
bcinx  fo  eltgant  as  that  of  Raphael,  or  fo  pure  as  that 
of  Domenique,  and  it  was  lefs  lively  than  that  of  Han- 
nib, d  C;:rracci,  whom  he  had  taken  for  a  model. 
Jn  drapery  he  followed  the  Roman  fchool ;  the  clothes 
which  he  gave  to  his  figures  were  not  like  thofe  of 
the  Venetian  fchrol,  of  fuch  and  fuch  a  ftuff;  they 
were  drapeiies  and  nothing  n;ore,  and  this  n^anncr 
agreed  with  tlie  heroic  iiy'e  of  his  works,  but  in  this 
part  hs  was  not  equal  to  the  painter  of  Urbino. — 
He  had  Iludied  the  exprefiion  of  the  aiFeclions  of  the 
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foul,  as  is  evident  from  his  trcatifeon  the  charafter  cf    .Stlmolfc. 
the  paliion.s  ;  but  alter  obferving  the  general  charac-  -'— ^ 

tcrs,  and  ellablilliing  the  principal  (lr..kes  ofexprc!- 
fion,  he  thought  ho  reached  the  whole  extent  of  thi'-. 
fnlveifl,  which  is  fo  infinitely  extended.  He  always 
employed  the  few  charadlers  which  he  had  once  found 
out,  ami  neglcfled  to  (ludy  the  prodigious  variety  of 
gradations  by  which  the  interior  affedions  arc  niaui- 
felled  in  the  c;;tciior  afpenrance.  He  fell  then  into 
the  manner  of  repeating  always  ;  and  poiitifl'cd  neither 
the  delicacy,  nor  the  depth,  nor  the  extreme  jufinsf«, 
of  Raphael's  exprcillon.  He  loved  and  poifelied  in  :i 
high  degre:  the  grand  machine  of  the  art ;  he  was  de- 
lighted with  great  coinpofitions  ;  and  he  gave  them 
life,  and  animation,  and  variety;  but  he  wanted  thi 
vigonrand  infpiration  of  Raphael  His  compofition? 
are  formed  on  pliilofophical  principles,  but  thofe  of 
Riiphicl  are  created.  Le  Brun  thought  well ;  Ra- 
phael, Pouffin,  Lc  Sueur,  thought  mod  pri  fnundiy. — . 
I.e  Brun  had  elevation,  but  he  was  not  eleva.eu  lik^» 
Raphael,  to  the  fublime. 

In  colouring,  Le  Brun  did  not  imitate  the  painters 
of  the  Venetian  I'chool.  The  fwect  attiaftions  and 
llrong  and  folid  colours  of  the  fchocls  of  Rome  and 
I^omhardy  feem  rather  to  have  been  the  objeft  of  his 
imitatiin  ;  and  from  them  alto  he  learned  an  eafy, 
agreeable,  and  bold  management  of  the  pencil. 

As  Le  Brun  polfefled  a  great  ihare  of  lively  imagi- 
nation, he  dcliglued  in  allegory,  which  gives  the 
greatell  fcope  fur  ingenlcus  invention.  The  f:c\in- 
dity  and  refources  of  his  imagination  appeared  (1111  f  ir- 
ther,  in  his  inventing  fymbols  for  his  allegorical  fi- 
gures, witlioiit  refting  contented  with  thofe  employed 
by  the  ancients.  But  f  urcll'ul  reprefcntations  of  tiiis 
kind  are  dillant  from  the  operations  of  true  genius. 
Spirit  and  thought  in  the  arts  are  very  different  from 
fp  rit  and  thouglit  in  literary  produjftion?.  A  paint- 
er cf  moderate  abilities  may  introduce  into  his  works 
a  great  deal  of  the  invention  vvhich  belongs  to  poetry 
without  enriching  his  peculiar  art.  The  true  fpirlt 
cf  painting  conlilts  in  making  the  figures  appear  in 
the  very  circumdances  and  attitudes  in  which  they 
arc  fuppofed  to  aft,  antl  penetrated  with  the  fenti- 
ments  with  which  they  ought  to  be  atFefled.  By 
thefe  means  the  fpeftator  is  more  certainly  interedeil 
than  if  the  aflicns  and  thoughts  were  reprefented  by 
allegorical  fymbols.  Pouilin  appears  to  have  leis 
v.'ade  cf  fpirlt  and   imagination  than  Le  Brun,  while 


gives    more  deli 
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at  the  fame  time  he 
fpirlt  and  imagination. 

Euftach  le  Sueur  was  the  comporary  and  rival  of 
I,.e  Brun  ;  and  no  painter  approached  nearer  to  Ra- 
phael in  the  art  cf  drapery,  and  dii'pi  fing  the  folds 
in  the  mod  artful  and  the  nobled  manner.  His  de- 
fign was  in  general  more  flenderthan  thatof  Raphael^ 
but,  like  his,  it  was  formed  on  ti  e  model  cf  the  an- 
cients. Like  Raphael  he  reprefented  v.idi  ait  and 
precilion  the  atfeiflions  of  the  foul  ;  like  him  he  va- 
ried the  .lir  ( f  the  head,  ace  rding  to  the  condiii<  n, 
the  age,  and  the  charafterof  his  pcrf  .nagcs  ;  and,  like 
him,  he  made  the  different  parts  rf  every  figure  con- 
tribute to  the  general  cffefts.  His  intention  in  com- 
ponng  was  to  expiefs  his   fuojeft,  not  to  make  fi;lnlng 
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(a)  V/hore  it  may   nov/ bo  is  uncertain.     Perhaps  it  ha;  p. 'ri*!: 
elegance,  a_;^aind  which  French  democracy  ha?  v.-i;;  !  ;\        -   -■      ■  '^ 
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BcJiodIs.  contj'fiAs  or  l>cautifnl  gioup",  of  fi;-j;\u'es,  not  lo  a(ln.  Urs  of  eminence,  when  t!io  :iit,  cmergaig  from  its  b.ir- 
f"^  niHi  and  bewilcJi  the  fpciftuior  by  ih;  deceitful  pomp  buroiis  flat?,  fiWl,  began  to  be  culltvaied  with  fucccfs 
of  a  thciiliic.il  fceiic,  or  the  fplcndor  of  the  j^reiii  m:i.  inEurjpe.  As  they  were  totaMy  tinacquaiiiteii  with 
thine.  His  tones  :i\e  dehcatc,  his  tints  hannoniou?,  the  ancients,  and  h;)d  fcarccly  accefs  to  ihi  worlc?  of 
and  his  colours,  though  not  (o  ^itraaive  as  thofe  of  tlicir  contemporaries  in  Italy,  they  copied  n-iture  alone, 
the  fchooli  of  Venice  and  I'T.indeis,  arc  yet  engaging,  withtlic  exception  of  fomcwijat  of  thit  lliffnefi  whicli 
'i'hey  Ileal  peaceably  on  the  foul,  and  fix  it  wiiliout  forms  the  Gothic  manner.  ]t  is  this  manner,  if  we 
<liftraflioii  on  the  parts  of  the  art,  fuperior  to  that  of  fpc:ik  of  the  early  (icrnian  pai 'tcrs,  whieli  characte- 
colouring.  ri/cs  their  fchool.     ]Uil  tliis   is  by  no  means  the  cale 

His  preaching  of  Rt  Paul,  and  the  jii.lure  which  witli  th.eir  fuccelfr-rs,  part  of  v.-hom  were  educated  ii« 
Jic  painted  at  t>t  Gcrvais,  which  the  cri.ics  compare  I  landers  and  part  in  Italy  ;  For  if  Meni's  or  l)ie- 
wiih  the  bed  produclirns  of  the  Roman  fchool,  and 
the  22  piiftures  which  he  piinlcd  for  the  Carthufjan 
laonallery  at  I'aiis,  and  which  were  lately  in  poileilion 
of  the  king,  are  edeemed  his  bcft  pieces.  Hi.s  contem- 
jioraries  atiiviii,  tlr.it  lie  confidercd  as  Iketciies  merely 
thofe  excellent  performanifes  which  are  the  g\  ry  of 
the  French  fchool. 

11  Lc  Kueur  had  lived  longer,  or  if,   like  Le  Brun, 
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trich  were  comprehended  in  this  fchool,  liiere  would 
b;  nothing  p-culiar  to  its  m inner  dlfjovercd  in  th.-ir 
works.  And  it  is  theicfore  r.ccclfiry  to  confine  our 
oblcrva'ions  to  tlie  more  ancient  German  pa;nters,  in 
whom  the  Gothic  flyle  is  confpicuous. 

Albert  Durer  was  the  fift  German  who  corredlej 
the  bid  talle  of  his  coun'rymen.     He  excelled  in  cn- 


gr-iving  as  well  as  piinting.  His  genius  was  fertile, 
l:e  had  been  employed  under  a  court,  fond  of  the  arts  his  conipofidims  varied,  his  thoughts  ingenious  and 
and  of  harning,  10  e.\ecute  tlie  great  works  cf  the  his  colours  brilliant.  His  works,  though  numerous, 
iige,  the  French  Ichool  would  have  adopted  a  different  were  finilhed  with  great  exailnefs  ;  but  as  lie  owed 
and  a  belter  manner.  The  noble  beauty  of  hij  heads,  every  thing  to  his  genius,  and  as  wo.'ks  of  inferior 
the  limple  mvijelty  of  liis  draperies,  th.e  fuhtnefs  ol  his  merit  were  by  tlic  falfe  tafle  of  tJu  time  preferred  to 
.defign,  ilie  piopristy  cf  his  ctprellion  and  attitudes,  his,  it  was  impoOibleforhim  altogether  to  avoid  the 
iind  the  fuTiplicity  of  liis  general  difpofition-  would  faults  of  his  predecedl'irs.  Me  Is  blamed  for  ftiifnefk 
liave  formed  the  eliarailer  of  this  fchool.  The  deceit-  and  aridity  in  his  outlines,  for  little  tafte  or  "-nmchur 
iul  prmp  of  ihji'.irical  decoration  would  have  b°cn  in  liis  exprelhon, /or  ignorance  of  the  collumeofaeri.il 
mere  lately  i.itroduced,  or  perhaps  would  never  have  peripeflive  and  of  gradations  of  colours:  but  he  liad 
•appeared,  and  Paiis  might  have  been  the  counter-  caiefully  ftudi;d  lineal  perfpedive,  architecture,  and 
part  to  Rome.     Bat  as  Le   Brun,  by  an  accidental    lortification. 

concurrence  cf  favourable  circumftances,  was  the  fa-  John  Holbccn  or  Holbein,  nearly  contemporary 
iliiorab'.e  painter,  to  be  employed  or  rewarded  it  was  with  Albert  Durer  painted  in  oil  and  water  colours. 
necelJary  to  imitate  his  manner;  and  as  his  imitators  He  excelled  chiefly  in  hiftoryandin  portrait  painting, 
poifeifed  not  his  gonius,  his  faults  became  not  only  His  colours  are  iVelh  and  brilliant,  and  his  works 
current  but  more  deformed.  are  highly  finilhed  ;  but  in  his  hill  irical  fubjiifts,  his 

The  French  fchool  not  long  ago  changed  its  prln-    di-.iperies  are  not  of  fo  good  a  talle  as  thofe  of  Albert, 
^iples ;  and  if,  when  peace  Ihall  be  reltored  to  this  un-    Durer. 

happy  nation,  they  continue  to  follow  the  road  which.  The  Flemifh  fchool  is  recommended  to  the  lovers -ph 
■while  the  ai  ts  flourilhed  among  ihem,  they  marked  out  of  the  art  by  the  difcovery,  or  a:  leall  the  fineif  prao-  milh 
foi  themftlvc-,  they  have  the  chance  of  becoming  the  tice  of  oil  painting.  Van  Mandcr  gives  us  the  ac- 
moil  rigid  obfervcrs  of  the  laws  inijjofed  on  the  Greek  count  of  this  wonderful  difcovery  in  tlie  following- 
artifts.  The  Count  de  Ccylea,  pujjil  of  Bouchardion,  words:  "  John  Van  Eyck  was  fo  excellent  a  che- 
who  by  his  rank  and  fortune  had  the  means  ofencou-  mift,  that  he  difcovered  a  method  of  v.irniihina;  Ifs 
raging  the  imitators  of  the  ancients,  ;'.nd  of  the  ma-  diltemper  colours  with  a  varnifh,  which  was  made  ot 
liers  of  the  15th  century,  firll  iormed  the  dellgn  of  fome  oils,  and  was  very  pleafing  on  account  of  the 
reiloring  a  pure  talle  to  the  art  of  painting.  He  was  glofs  and  luftre  it  gave  them.  Klany  artills  in  Italv 
feconckd  by  the  talents  tfM.  Vien,  an  artift  who  had  had  vainly  attempted  to  find  out  that  fecret ;  tlirv 
only  occafion  to  have  his  leifons  and  his  example  laid  never  hit  on  the  true  method.  Ithtippened  once  that 
before  him. — In  this  manner  coinmenccd  a  revolution,  John  in  his  ufual  manner,  having  highly  finiflied  one 
fomueh  the  more  v.-onderful,  as  it  was  fcarcely  ever  of  hispiftures  on  boards,  and  having  varniOied  it  with 
known  that  any  nation  fiibllituted  a  fyRem  of  limple  his  new  invented  varnifli,  expofed  it  to  dry  in  the  fun; 
and  rigid  excellence  in  place  of  a  lalfe  and  glittering  but  whether  the  boards  were  not  well  joined,  or  whe- 
taftc.  The  liiilory  of  all  nations,  on  the  contrary,  ther  the  heat  of  the  fun  was  too  violent,  the  boards 
difcovcrs  a  gradual  progtefs  from  a  rude  begnining  to  fplit  afunder  and  opened  in  the  junctures.  John  faw 
perfcetion,  and  aiterward;,  to  irremediable  decay.  Tjie  with  concent  that  his  woi  k  was  fpoilcd,  and  rcfolvej 
French  liad  tlie  )-.rofpeft  of  Hopping  Ihovt  in  this  or-  to  contrive  fomething  againit  future  accidents  of  tl:e 
dinary  courl'e.  'I'liey  began  in  a  manner  which  pro-  fame  kind.  Being  difgulled  at  d'llemper  paintincj, 
mlfed  fucccfs  ;  and  the  bell  confequences  may  be  ex-  and  varnilliing,  he  thought  of  a  vani'lh  tliat  might 
peeled,  it  the  internal  commotions  of  France  do  not  dry  without  funlliine  ;  and  having  tried  many  oils  and 
deftroy  the  tall:e  for    tlie  arts,  the  exercifc  of  winch    fubRances,  he   found  that  lintfeed    and  nut  oil  dried 
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they  have  fufpcndcd. 

In  Germany    there  can    hardly    be  fiid    to  be  a 
man  fchool  fchool,  as  it  is  a  continuation  of  fingle  artifts,  v.-ho  de- 
rived their  manner  from  different  fources  of  origina- 
lity and  imitation.     There  were  fome  German  pain- 


better  than  any  other.  He  boiled  them  with  fome 
other  drugs,  and  produced  the  beft  varnifli  in  tlie 
world.  Ever  bent  on  improvement,  lie  found  after 
much  inquiry,  that  colours  mixed  with  thefe  oils  work- 
ed and  dried  extremely  well,  and  whni  dried  would 
4  G  2  be 
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Schools,    be  water  proof.     He   obferved  likewife,  that      ll.ercmore  harmonlnus.     In  this  part,  the   fu ft  excites  the 

attention,  the  feccnd  fixes  it.  The  carratinns  of  Ti- 
tian refemble  the  Uu(h  of  nature  ;  thofc  of  Rubens  are 
brilliant  and  polilhed  like  fatin,  and  fometimes  his 
tints  are  fo  ftrong  and  feparated  as  to  appear  like 
fl)Ots. 

'Rubens(fays  Sir  Jofhua  Reynolds)  is  a  remarkable 


oils  would  anirrjate  and  give  they  a  glofs  and  luftre 
without  any  farther  varnilhing."  The  truth,  hou-evcr, 
of  this  account  is  now  very  much  queftioned  ;  and  it 
is  even  proved  by  the  manufcripts  of  Theophihis  Pref- 
byter,  and  alfo  by  fome  old  oil  paintings  in  England, 
that  this  method  of  painting  was  difcovered  long  be- 
fore the  time  of  John  Van  Eyck.  At  the  fame  time 
we  admit,  that  John  and  his  brother  Hubert  may 
have  been  the  firll  who  brous>ht  oil  painting  into  ge- 
neral jirafticc,  not  only  by  Ihowing  the  excellence  of 
wliich  it  was  fufeeptiblc,  but  alfo  by  making  ieveral 
improvements  on  the  art.  And  this  is  the  more  |)ro- 
Ivable,  from  the  great  reputation  which  their  piiSlures 
acquired  over  all  Europe  by  the  foftnefs  and  delicacy 
<  f  their  colours.  The  attention  of  the  Italian  paint- 
ers was  chiefly  excited,  infomuch  that  Antoine  de 
Medina  performed  a  journey  into  Elanders  for  the  ex- 
prefs  purpofe  of  acquiring  the  confidence  of  John  Van 
Eyck,  and  of  difcovering  the  fecrct. 

John  de  Bruges  was  the  founder  of  painting  as  a 
profeffion  in  Flanders  ;  Peter  Paul  Rubens  was  the 
founder  of  the  art.  This  extraordinary  perfon  pro- 
duced an  immenfe  number  of  works.  He  excelled 
equally  in  hiftorical,  portrait,  and  landfcape  painting  ; 
in  fruits,  flowers,  and  in  animals.  He  both  invented 
and  executed  with  the  grcatell  facility;  and  to  fliow 
the  extent  ofhis  powers,  he  Irequently  miide  a  great 
number  of  llcetches  of  the  fame  fubjeifl  altogether  dif- 
lerent,  without  allowing  any  time,  to  elapfe  between 
them.  The  works  of  Reubens  were  deftitute  of  that 
foft  infpiration,  prodnflive  of  fweet  and  pleafant  ef- 
fefts,  fb  confpicuous  in  the  works  of  Raphael  ;  but  he 
pofTelfed  that  fprightlinefs  of  genius  and  flrength  of 
mind  which  is  ever  ready  to  burlt  forth  in  wonderful 
and  aftoninrmgefFcc5fs.  His  figures  appear  to  be  the 
cxaft  counter-part  ofhis  conceptions,  and  their  ci-ea- 
tion  nothing  more  than  a  finiple  aft  of  the  will. 

His  talent  for  defign  is  unjullly  cenfured,  for  on 
every  occafion  his  deli^n  is  noble  and  eafy.  He  had 
great  knowledge  of  anatomy,  but  he  was  harried  away 
by  the  impetiiofity  of  his  imagination  and  the  ardour 
for  execut'on  ;  he  preferred  Ijjlendor  to  the  beauty 
of  forms,  and  facriliced  correcfnefs  of  delign  too  often 
to  the  magic  of  roh.urs.  In  fliort,  his  qualities  fup- 
pofe  a  mind  full  of  tire  and  vigour,  rather  than  accu- 
racy or  profound  thought.  His  drapery  may  be  con- 
i'ldered  rather  as  fine  than  properly  adapted  to  his  fi- 
gures :  for,  in  the  language  of  the  art,  to  clothe  and  to 
give  drapery  are  not  fynonymous  terms.  A  portrait 
painlei*  may  excel  in  clothing  his  perfonages,  while 
he  is  totally  incapable  of  giving  good  drapery  to  an 
hiftorical  painting.  His  chief  met  it  confifts  in  co- 
louring ;  though  in  this  branch  of  the  art  he  has  not 
equalled  Titian.  He  is  the  tirft  among  painters  emi- 
nent for  pomp  and  majefty  ;  the  firft  among  thofe  who 
ipeak  to  tlie  eye,  and  the  power  of  the  art  is  oftea 
carried  by  him  almoft  to  inchmtment. 

It  is  evident  from  the  works  of  Rubens,  that  liis 
method  of  painting  was  to  lay  the  colours  in  their 
place,  one  at  the  fide  of  another,  and  mix  them  after- 
wards by  a  flight  touch  of  the  pencil.  Titian  mingled 
his  tints  as  they  are  in  nature,  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to 
make  it  impoQible  to  difcover  where  they  began  or 
terminated  ;  the  efTeft  is  evident,  the  labour  is  con- 
cealed.    Thus  Rubens  is  more  dazzling,  and  Titian 
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inftance  of  the  fame  mind  being  feen  in  all  tfic  vatioiij 
parts  of  the  arts.  The  whole  is  io  much  of  a  piece, 
that  one  can  fcarce  be  brought  to  believe  but  that  if 
any  one  of  them  had  been  more  corre(!l  and  pericft, 
his  works  would  not  be  fo  complete  -jj,  they  appear. 
If  we  fhould  allow  a  greater  purity  and  correclnefs 
of  drawing,  his  want  of  fimplicity  in  comp.jfition, 
colouring,  and  drapery,  would  appear  more  grofs." 

In  his  compofition  his  art  is  too  apparent.  His  fi- 
gures have  expreflion  and  aft  with  energy,  but  with- 
out fimplicity  or  dignity.  His  colouring,  in  which 
he  is  eminently  fkilled,  is  notwithlfanding  too  much 
of  v\hat  we  call  tinted.  Throughout  tlie  whole  of 
his  works  there  is  a  proporlionalde  want  of  that  nice- 
ty of  dillinftion  and  elegance  of  mind,  which  is  re- 
quired in  the  higher  walk  of  painting  ;  and  to  this 
want  it  may  be  in  fome  degree  alcribed,  that  ihofi 
qualities  which  make  the  excellency  of  this  fubordi- 
nate  llyle  appear  in  him  with  their  greatelt  lultre. — 
Indeed  the  facility  with  which  he  invented,  the  rich- 
nefs  of  his  compofition,  the  luxuriant  harmony  and 
brilliancy  of  his  colouiing,  fo  dazzle  the  eye,  that 
whilft  his  works  continue  before  us,  we  cannot  help 
thinking  that  all  his  denciences  are  fully  fupplied. 

The  Flemilh  fchool,  of  which  Rvdiens  is  the  greateft 
mafter,  is  remarkable  for  great  brilliancy  ot  colours 
and  the  magic  of  the  claro-obfcuro.  To  thefe  may  be 
joined  a  profound  defign  which  is  yet  not  founded  on 
the  moft  beautiful  forms  ;  a  compofition  poffeffed  of 
grandeur,  a  certain  air  of  noblenefs  in  the  figures, 
itrong  and  natural  expreffions  ;  in  lliort  a  kind  of  na- 
tional beauty,  which  is  neither  copied  from  the  an- 
cients nor  from  the  Roman  nor  Lombard  fchools,  but 
which  defeives  to  pleafe,  and  is  capable  of  pleafing.  ^^ 

To  fpeak  in  general  terms,  and  without  regarding  The  Dutch 
a  great  number  of  exceptions,  the  Dutch  fchool  fchool. 
carries  none  ot  the  above  qualities  to  gieat  perfeftion, 
except  that  of  colouring.  Far  from  excelling  in  the 
beauty  of  heads  and  forms,  they  feem  chiefly  to  de- 
light in  the  exaft  imitation  of  the  loweft  and  moft  ig- 
noble. Their  fubjefts  are  derived  from  the  tavern, 
the  fmiths  ihop,  and  from  the  vulgar  amuiements  of 
the  1  udeft  peafants.  The  expreffions  are  fufficiently 
marked  ;  but  it  is  the  exprelllon  of  pafTions  which  de- 
bafe  inlfead  ot  ennobling  human  nature.  One  would 
think  that  tliey  praftifed  the  art  of  degrading  the  bo- 
dies and  loulsofmen. 

It  nuift  be  acknowledged,  at  the  fame  time,  that 
the  Dutch  painters  have  fucceeded  in  feveral  branches 
of  the  art.  If  they  have  chofen  low  objefts  of  imita- 
tion, they  have  reprefented  them  with  great  exaftnefs  ; 
and  truth  muft  always  pleafe.  If  they  have  not  fue- 
ceeded  in  the  moft  difficult  parts  of  the  claro-obfcuro, 
they  at  leaft  excel  in  the  molt  ftriking,  fuch  as  in  light 
confined  in  a  narrow  fpace,  night  illuminated  by  the 
moon  or  by  torches,  and  the  light  of  a  imiths  forge. 
The  Dutch  underft.nd  the  gradations  of  colours  ;  and 
by  their  knowledge  of  coiuralt  they  have  arrived  at 
the  art  of  painting  light  itielf.   They  have  no  rivals 
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Schools,     in  limdCcape  painting  confideved  as  the  faithful  reprc- 
■  '^  fentatlon  or  pifluie  of  a  p;irticahir  fcenc  ;  but  they  arc 

far  from  equalling  TitiAn,  Poullin,  Claude  Lorrain, 
&c.  who  have  carried  to  ihc  grcatell  ptrledion  the 
ideal  landfcapc,  and  wlinfe  piflures,  indead  ot  being 
the  topographical  reprefcntation  of  certain  places,  are 
the  combined  reiult  of  every  thing  beautiiul  in  their 
imagination  or  in  natuic.  The  Dutch,  however,  di- 
llinguilh  themfelvcs  by  their  perfp  ftive,  by  their 
clouds,  il-a-fcene?,  animals,  f:  uits,  flowers,  and  infefts  ; 
(ind  they  excel  in  miniature  painting.  In  fhort,  every 
thing  which  requires  a  faithful  imitati  >n,  colour,  and 
a  nice  psncil  is  well  executed  by  Dutch  p  linters. 

Holland  has  alfo  produced  hiftory  painter';,  as  Oc- 
tavius  Van  Been,  and  Vandc-r  Hilft  the  rival  of  Van- 
dyke, and  perhaps  his  fuperior  :  but  it  is  not  in  ihe 
works  of  thofe  artifts  that  ^^e  find  the  charader  of 
the  Dutch  fchnol. 

Neither  is  the  origin  of  their  (lyle  to  be  derived 
from  the  works  oi  Lucas  of  Leyden,  thougli  from  the 
lime  he  flourilhed,  viz.  about  the  end  of  the  15th 
century,  he  may  be  conlidered  as  the  patriarch  of  the 
Dutch  Ichool.  Lucas  painted  in  oil,  in  water  co- 
lours, and  on  glafs ;  and  the  kinds  of  his  painting 
were  hill"ry,  landi'cape,  and  portrait.  His  pidlure  of 
the  Laft  Judgment  is  preferved  in  the  Hotel-de-ville 
of  Leyden  ;  it  pofleifes  vaft  merit  in  point  of  compo- 
fition,  and  a  great  variety  of  figures. 

If  miniature  painting  be  cimfidered  as  a  charac- 
teriftic  of  the  Dutch  fchool,  Cornelius  Polemburg 
may  be  regarded  as  the  father  of  it.  He  poflelfed 
the  c(ilour,  delicacy  ot  touch,  and  difpofition  of  th.c 
claro-obfcuro,  which  chiefly  diftinguiih  this  fchool  ; 
and  if  any  thing  is  to  be  added,  it  is  want  of  correclnefs 
in  his  defign. 

Jjut  ii  the  choice  of  low  figures  is  its  chief  cha- 
raiflerift'c,  this  is  to  be  found  in  thegreateflperfedion 
in  the  wi.rks  of  the  celebrated  Rembrandt  Vanryn  ; 
and  it  is  the  more  ofFenfive  in  this  artift,  as  his  compo- 
fition,  frequently  required  anoppofite  choice  of  figures. 
As  his  father  was  a  miller  near  Leyden,  his  education 
muft  altogether  have  depended  on  the  exertion  of 
great  ta'ents  on  the  ftudy  of  nature.  He  Ihidicd  tlie 
grotefque  figure  of  a  Dutch  peafant,  or  die  fervant  of 
an  inn  with  as  much  application  as  the  greateft  malkrs 
of  Italy  would  have  ftudied  the  Apollo  of  Belvidere  or 
the  Venus  de  Medicis.  This  was  not  the  mannner  of 
elcvatinghimf  If  to  the  noble  conceptions  of  Raphael; 
but  it  was  acquiring  the  imitation  of  truth  in  vulgar 
painting. 

"  Rembrandt  (fays  M.  Defcamps)  may  be  com- 
pared to  the  great  artifts  for  colour  and  delicacy  of 
touch  and  claro-obfcuro.  It  appears  that  he  would 
have  difcovcfed  the  art,  though  he  had  been  the  firft 
perfon  that  ever  attempted  it.  He  formed  to  himfelf 
rules  and  a  method  of  colouring,  together  with  the 
mixtuie  ot  colours  and  the  effeifl  of  the  different 
tones.  He  delighted  in  the  great  oppofitions  of  light 
and  (hade  ;  and  he  feems  to  have  been  chiefiy  atten- 
tive to  this  branch  ff  the  art.  His  workfliop  was 
occafionally  made  dark,  .and  he  received  the  light  by 
a  hole,  which  fell  as  he  cliofe  to  diredl  it  on  the  place 
which  he  defired  to  be  enlightened.  On  particular 
occalions  he  palfed  behind  his  model  a  piece  of  cloth 
of  the  fame  colour  with  the  ground  he  wanted  ;  and 
this  piece  of  cloth  receiving  the  fame  ray  wbich  en- 
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lightened  the  head,  marked  the  difference  in  a  fenfiblc    Mw-\ 

nuiuier,  ami  allowed    the  pair.ter   the  power  of  aug-  ' " 

nieniii.g  it  according  to  his  piiatiples. 

"  Rembrandt's  manner  (f  painting  is  a  kind  (f 
magic.  No  artilt  knew  better  the  cffe'fls  of  different 
colouis  mingled  together,  nor  could  better  diUinguifli 
thofe  vhich  did  not  agree  from  thofe  which  did. 
He  jilaceJ  every  tone  in  its  place  with  fo  much  ct- 
aiftnelb  and  harmony,  that  he  needed  not  to  mix  them, 
and  fo  deltroy  what  may  be  called  the  flower  anil 
frelhnefs  of  the  colours.  He  made  the  firll  drangln 
ot  liis  pidureu  with  great  precifion,  and  wi  h  a  mix- 
ture of  colours  altogether  particular  ;  he  proceeded  on 
his  firll:  (ketch  wilh  a  vigorous  application,  and  fome- 
times  loaded  his  lights  wiih  fo  great  a  quantity  of  co- 
lour, that  he  leemed  to  mocL-l  rather  than  to  paint. 
One  of  his  heads  is  faid  to  have  a  nofc  nearly  as  much 
projefledas  the  natural  nofc  which  he  copied." 

Such  is  the  power  of  genius,  that  Rembrandt,  with 
all  his  faults,  and  they  are  enormous,  is  placed  amorg 
tlie  greateft  artiils  by  M.  Defcam.ps,  who  faw  bis 
works,  and  was  hlmftlf  an  artifl.  It  is  necelfary  to  ob- 
ferve,  that  if  Rembrandt  was  ignorant  of  the  elfential 
parts  of  his  art, or  -.icgleiffed  them, he  wasyetacquainted 
with  exprefllon,  which  alone  wascap.ibleof^givinganima- 
tion  to  his  works.  Hiscxprefllons  arenot  noble,  but  they 
are  juft,  lively,  and  executed  with  great  judgment. 

John  de  Laer,  a  miniature  painter,  and  who  made 
choice  of  his  fulijefls  from  common  life,  doferr^s  a 
diftinguilhed  place  in  the  Dutch  fchool.  lie  paintetl 
huntlng-icenes  the  attacks  of  robbers,  public  feftiva's, 
landlcai)es,  and  fea  views  ;  and  he  ornamented  his  pic- 
tures witli  old  ruins,  and  enriched  them  with  figures 
of  men  and  animals.  He  had  a  correct  defign,  and 
employed  vigorous  and  lively  colouring. 

Van-Oftide,  although  born  at  Lubcck,  Gerard 
Dow,  Metzu,  Miri-,  Wouwevmans  Berghem,  and  the 
celebrated  painter  of  flowers  Van  Huyium,  belong  to 
the  Dutch  fchool. 

The  greater  part  of  the  fchools  of  which  we  have 
treated  have  no  longer  any  exiftence.  Italy  alone 
had  four  fchools,  and  there  only  remain  at  prefect  a 
very  few  Italian  artifts  known  to  foreigners.  The 
fchool  of  Rubens  is  in  vain  fought  for  in  Flanders. 
If  the  Dutch  fchool  ftill  exifts,  it  is  not  known  be- 
yond the  precinfts  of  Holland.  Mengs  a  German  ar- 
tift has  made  himfelf  famous  in  our  days ;  but  it  was 
in  Italy  that  he  chiefly  improved  his  talents  and  exer- 
cifed  his  art.  M.  Dietrich,  another  German,  has  made 
himfelf  known  to  ftrangers  ;  but  two  folitary  artifts 
do  not  form  a  fchool.  ^^ 

A  new  fchool  is  formed  in  our  times  and  in  The  £ng-- 
Great  Britain,  called  the  Eu^lifi  fchool.  It  is  connefled  lift  fchcof*. 
with  the  academy  in  London  inftituted  in  1766  by 
letters  patent  from  the  king,  and  formed  only  in  1769. 
Sir  Jofhna  Reynolds  is  the  undoubted  founder  of  it^ 
His  works  give  him  a  diftinguilhed  rank  among  the 
artifts  of  the  prefcnt  age,  and  exhibit  a  genius  in  their 
author  which  has  feldom  been  furpaffcd  :  but  the 
effcifts  which  he  has  contrived  to  give  to  them  by  the 
formation  of  a  new  fchool,  and  by  the  good  prin- 
ciples which  his  difcourfes  to  academicians  and  his 
example  as  a  painter,  have  dilfeminated,  wi  Ifecure  his 
reputation  as  long  as  England  fhall  efteem  the  ad- 
vantages and  the  worth  of  great  abilities.  The  Eng- 
lilb  tafte  appears  tc  be  formed  on  the  great  mafters 
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Kfinnls,  of  ilu'  It:ui<in  anJ  the  riernifli  A;hools.  Sir  Jolluia  was  a 
**"  •'^-"^  I  i-e.it  admirer  t;t"  Miciiacl  Angcln,  :iiid  pailicul  ir'.j-ie- 
trinimcnjs  liim  to  the  attenlion  n{  tlic  ;ic;id;.-miei  tns. 
•'  I  feel  (fuys  Sir  JoUiuii)  a  fef-congrntuLuion  in 
frnowir.g  myfclf  capable  ot' fucii  fonfations  :is  he  in- 
tcnJed  to  excite.  I  rcfleift,  not  wi.hout  vaiii'.)',  thiit 
thcfc  dil'courfes  bear  teftimony  of  my  luliiiiration  ol 
that  truly  divine  man  ;  and  I  Ihoul  J  defire  that  the  laft 
words  which  I  ftiould  pron  unce  in  this  academy, 
:'.nd  from  this  place,  iiiiglit  be  the  name  of — Michael 
4'ij7  lo."  13ut  thougli  he  thus  enthulialtically  admired 
ihii  veryq;rcatman,ycthe  allows,  wlut  cannot  indeed  Ue 
dt'n'ed,  that  he  was  capricious  in  his  ii.ventions ;  "  and 
this  (fays  he)  may  make  fome  circumfpeftion  nccelfary 
In  lludying  his  \s'crks  ;  for  though  thcv  appear  to  be- 
toniehim,  an  iniitition  of  them  is  always  d.mgerous, 
and  will  piove  fomstimcs  ridiculous.  '  In  tliat  dread 
circhn'jr.e  durll  tread  but  he.'  To  me,  I  conf.fs,  his  ca- 
price docs  not  lower  the  eftimarion  of  his  yenius,  even 
though  it  is  fomc'.imes,  I  acknowlcdi;e,  carried  to  the 
c):trcnie  ;  and  however  thofe  ecccnlri:  cxcurfions  are 
confidered,  we  mull  at  the  fame  time  recollect,  that 
thofe  faults,  if  they  are  fault;,  are  fuch  as  never  coiild 
occur  to  a  mean  and  vu':g;Hr  mind  ;  that  they  flowed 
ircm  the  fame  fourcc  whicn  produced  his  greateft  beau- 
ties ;  and  were  therefore  fuch  as  none  but  himfelf  was 
mpable  of  committing;  they  were  the  powerful  im- 
])ulfe?  oi"a  mind  unufed  to  fubjecrionof  any  kind,  and 
tco  high  to  be  cnntvouled  by  cold  criticifm." 

TliecJefl  of  Sir  Jolliua's  difcourfes  is  vifible  in  the 
pi.?lures  of  this  fcliool.  The  Death  of  General  wolf,  tiie 
Departure  of  Rcgulus  for  Carthage,  the  Arrival  of 
A!>-iippina,  and  lomc  other  fubjccls,  arc  decided  prtiofs 
tliat  the  Engllfli  fchnol  is  acrjuainted  with  grcatnefs  of 
ilyle,  boldnds  of  expredlon,  and  the  art  of  managing  a 
•.;reat  number  of  figures.  It  will  be  fortunate  tor  the 
^.ahitcrs  of  this  fchool,  if  more  rigid  with  regaid  to 
their  forms  than  ambitious  of  poignant  and  allonilliing 
tiTefls,  they  fupport  the  character  which  they  have 
already  acquired.  But  although  England  had  not 
enjoyed  tliis  brilliant  fuccefs  iu  painting,  (he  would 
liuve  imm.ortalized  heifelf  by  the  excellency  of  her  en- 
gravings. 

It  is'^eafy  to  perceive  in  all  thofe  fchools  the  caufe 
of  the  charaftcr  which  diitinguilhes  them.  In  the  Re- 
man fchool,  it  is  the  excellent  education  ci"  its  firll 
mafters,  together  with  the  precious  remains  of  an- 
tiquity found  in  the  rui'iis  of -ancient  Rome.  Inlhe 
Venetian  fchool,  the  magnificence  derived  from  the 
commerce  of  the  eafl,  the  frequency  of  feails  and 
mafqtierades,  and  the  necelVity  of  painting  to  the  rich 
;ind  kixuriou?,  who  were  accuftomed  to  behold  thefe 
magnificent  objeiJb,  were  thecaufes  of  its  gaudy  tafte. 
In  the  Dutch  fchooj,  the  peculiarity  of  its  grovelling 
manner  may  be  accounted  for  from  the  habits  of  the 
artifts.  Accuftomed  to  vifit  taverns  and  workOiops, 
5uid  having  moft  commonly  expofcd  to  their  view 
low  and  grottfquc  figures,  th:y  reprefcnt  in  their  pic_ 
nves  theobjeifts  wh  ch  were  moll  lamiliar  to  them  in 
life. 
•E'lcyclou.  "  Re-auty  (!nys  a  French  writer  *)  ought  to  be 
Bisux  Arts  the  chara(5ieriilic  of  the  Englilh  fcIiool,  becanfo  the 
toiu,  i.  artilts  have  it  cften  expoftd  to  tlieir  view.  If  this 
beauty  i;  not  precilely  fimilar  to  that  amoiig  the  an- 
cients, it  is  not  interior  to  it.  The  Englilh  fchool 
ihould  aUb   diilinguifa  itfclf  for  truth  of  cxpreffiou  : 
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becaufc  the  liberty  enjoyed  in  that  country  gives    to  '  riii.|ijri- 
every  p.'.3icn  its  natural  and  unbiadca  oj  cra.ion.     It '""  '"•" 
will  jirobably  long  prtfcrvc  itii  fimphcity  uiipoUuieJ  by  '^^,"[,'^ 
the  )5oiiip   of  theatiical  t  iflc   aad  the  conceit  of  faifc  juj  [.^jo. 
graces,  becaiile  the  Engliih  manners  will  long  prcfervc  dcrn. 
their  fimplicily.  ^ 

"  Examine  the  pi^'lure  of  a  French  woman  (con- 
tinues he)  painted  by  an  artiil  of  that  nation  and  you 
will  geieraily  find,  in  ];lace  of  exprelfion,  a  forced  grin, 
in  which  die  eyes  and  the  forehead  does  not  partake, 
and  V. hich  indicates  no  afle(?tion  of  the  ibul.  Exa- 
mine the  picture  of  an  Englilh  woman  done  by  oae 
of  tlieir  painters,  and  you  obr;rve  an  eieg.iut  and 
liinple  cxpreffion,  wliijh  makes  you  at  once  acquainted 
with  the  chara(5tcr  of  the  peri.br.  reprciented." 

Sect.  III.      Coi;i/>ar'for! k'lzi.ecii  the  AitcLnl  and 
MoJern  Pahiting. 

No  pcrfon  of  judgment  ortafle  hefilates  to  give  the 
fiqi.riority  to  the  ancient  fculpture  ;  but  llie  moderns 
comfort  themfclves  with  refufhig  the  fimic  fu pel  iority 
lo  the  Greek  artills  in  the  art  of  paiii'.ing.  The  fmall 
mimber  of  their  piodudions  which  vcmain,  and  the 
probable  conjeifturcs  which  may  be  formed  concern- 
ing thofe  which  have  perilhed,  go  the  length  to  prove 
that  the  Greek  painters  conduced  ihemfclvcs  on 
other  principles  than  thofe  which  have  received  the 
faniSion  of  cuftom  and  the  force  ot  huvs  in  our  fthools. 
But  this  cenfure  might  be  applied  with  cjual  julHce  to 
Homer  as  aa  epic  poet,  and  to  Sophocles  and  Euri- 
pides as  writers  of  tr:igedy. 

The  principal  difference  between  the  ancient  and 
modern  manner  of  painting  confifts  in  th:  complica- 
ti  m  of  figures  and  the  pompous  decoration  of  Jcenery 
which  prevails  in  the  modern,  when  compared  with 
the  uriity  and  fimplicily  of  the  ancient  painters. 
This  fimplicily,  however  does  not  teem  to  aril'e  from 
the  want  of  capacity,  but  from  a  choice,  as  Polyg- 
notus,  one  of  their  motl;  anci?nt  painters,  reprelents  in 
one  of  h  s  pieces  the  fiege  of  Troy,  and  in  an- 
other the  dcOient  of  Ulylles  into  hell  ;  but  they  foon 
decided  in  favour  of  limplicity,  and  their  pieces  ge- 
nerally contain  one  or  two  figures,  and  very  rarely 
more  than  three  or  four. 

Pi'Ctry  in  this  particular  is  conduifled  on  very  dif- 
ferent principles.  A  poet  may  with  great  propriety 
multiply  his  charavflirs,  and  enter  into  details  of  a 
variety  of  aiftions,  b;cat;le  the  whole  of  his  characters 
and  ailions  do  not  occupy  the  mind  of  his  reader  at 
the  fame  lime.  The  whole  of  his  art  confifts  in  ma- 
king one  naturally  fucceed  another;  but  every  part 
of  the  po.-m  which  contains  a  ieparate  tranfuflion 
would  make  a  picture  capable  of  fixing  tlie  attention. 
In  painting,  the  eye  takes  in  tlie  whole  t  and  it  is  by 
no  means  llitisfied  if  20  or  30  figures  are  prefented  to 
it,  wliieh  it  cannot  poflib'y  comprehend.  It  is  in 
vain  to  group  the  figures,  or  to  call  the  attention  to 
the  principal  objefl  by  a  greater  degree  of  hght ;  the 
fpeclator  is  anxious  t"  examine  evtry  object  v.'bich  is 
preienied  to  him  ;  and  if  they  are  not  lo  lie  e.-^amined 
for  whatrcafiin  are  they  painted.  An  excellent  piece, 
at  the  fm.e  time,  conlUl;iiig  of. a  great  -nimber  of  fi- 
gures, will  give  plealure  ;  iKit  it  is  accompanied  with 
that  fatigue  which  one  experiences  when  he  runs  over 
a  ga'lery  funiifhed  with  a  great' variety  of  excellent 
pictures, 
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ThoH;  obfcrvuions  on  the  nttcntion  of  tl;c  fpei^iit'  r 
led  the  Greeks  to  m:ike  liniil;ir  ones  0!i  the  rtttcnlion 
of  the  artilh  Tl-.ey  pcrh.ips  thought  that  the  p;iliner 
who  had  to  execute  :t  gieat  varitty  oF  iigiires  in  the 
fame  work,  could  not  lUidy  each  of  them  with  equal 
■  accuracy  and  care  ;  and  of  cc nfequence  that  he  might 
produce  fcinicihing  allonilhing  hi  the  extent,  and  yet 
dilgnfting  in  the  dctalh 

I'his  difference,  however,  between  ancient  and  mo- 
dern panning,  cannot  give  any  decided  principle  to 
determine  on  their  comparative  merit.  V.'"c  are  ac- 
culVmcd  to  behold  aircmdila;  e.i  in  nature  :  and  it  is  a 
fafl,  that  even  in  alT'cifiing  fccnes  a  great  number  of 
iigarcs  may  not  only  be  brought  together,  but  that 
tliey  may  heighten  the  dillrefs.  It  is  fuppofmg  a 
piiflurc  to  have  little  cfFcfl,  to  imagine  that  we  can 
coolly,  and  with  the  f  .me  kind  of  attention,  examine 
the  principal  and  the  aL-ccffory  tigiuc;.  If  it  is  highly 
finilhed,  our  \\ hole  f  ul  mult  be  ablbibed  in  thit  ob- 
jcift  which  the  artill  intended  to  be  molt  c  nlpiciious  ; 
and  if  vre  give  any  attention  to  the  fcirrounding  ngures, 
we  fliall  ctaifidci  litem  as  fpciftators  c  f  the  fame  fcene, 
and  derive  frtimthem  an  atldition  of  fympathy  and  of 
feeling.  The  whole  qucllion  in  this  particular  point 
cf  view  amounts  to  this,  tint  the  mod^.-rns  have  cholisn 
a  more  difikultpart ;  and  if  they  have  executed  it  with 
fuccefs,  their  merit  is  greater.  And  this  c.bfervation 
v\'ill  hold  good,  unlefs  it  can  be  proved  that  it  is 
utterly  impofllble  to  make  an  airemblago  of  figures 
lead  to  one  general  and  comxcn  efFe<fl. 

The  proper  manner  of  deciding  the  comparative 
merit  of  the  ancients  and  moderns,  is  to  conlider,  as 
far  as  we  have  fufficicnt  data  to  go  upon,  to  whit  de- 
gree the  ancients  excelled  in  the  particular  departments 
of  this  art.  There  are  two  fources  from  which  we 
can  derive  information  ;  namely,  from  the  moifrls  cf 
antiquity  which  yet  remain,  and  from  what  the  an- 
cient v/ritcrs  have  faid  on  the  fubjeifl  cf  painting,  both 
of  which  are  extremely  delciTtivc.  It  is  allowed,  how- 
ever, by  every  fkilful  perfon  who  has  viewed  the  re- 
mains of  ancient  paintings,  that  none  of  them  appear  to 
be  the  performances  of  In  periorartills,  not  with  Handing 
much  met  it  in  the  deligu  and  accuracy  in  th.c  drawing, 
which  indeed  feems  to  have  been  habitual  to  almoll 
every  arcicnt  artiih  Tlie  be!!  amrng  thcl'e  paintings 
(accordhig  to  Sir  Joflttui  Reynolds),  "  the  fuppoied 
marriage  in  ihe  Aldrobr.ndine  palace,"  is  evidently 
far  Ihort  of  tliat  degree  of  excellence  undoubtedly  im- 
plied in  the  defcriptions  of  ancient  authors,  and  which 
from  them  we  are  fiirly  led  to  expec5t. 

Still  more  dcfeflive,  if  pollible,  is  this  laft  fpecies 
of  evidence  :  for  we  have  no  dirccfl  treatlfe  remaining 
on  the  fabjeift  by  any  of  the  ancients,  alth.ough  many 
were  compofed  by  their  artifts.  The  paliages  from 
which  we  are  to  decide  are,  either  the  curfory  remarks 
of  writers  not  exprefsly  treating  on  the  fubjeft  of 
painting,  or  the  defcriptions  of  thofe  who  at  beft  can 
rank  but  -ds  amatturs  ot  a  falhionable  art.  From  thefe 
indeed  we  may  pretty  fafely  allert  the  degree  of  ex- 
cellence whicli  the  paliages  Imply  ;  but  wt  ihcnld  rea- 
fcn  very  inconclulively,  weie  we  to  deny  them  any 
higher  or  any  other  merit  than  appears  to  be  firiiSly 
contained  in  thefe  fcattered  obfervaiions.  Let  any 
one  tor  a  moment  place  the  modti-n  painters  in  his 
mind  in  the  fame  fituation  as  the  ancients,  and  he  will 
quickly  decide  en  the  truth  cf  thefe  remarks. 
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Ncverthelcfs,  it  is  niceifary  on  t!:i;  ftibjc(5l  to  derive  Ootvpari 
fome  conclulions  from  the  information  which  is  i  cc;i-  ^""  '"•'■, 
fionally  given  In  ancient  autlu.rs.     That  the  ancients  '.^^''ci",);  " 
paid  a  particular  attention  to  defign,  would  be  evident  3„j  m'o- 
from  the  manner  In  which  tliey  Ipeak  of  this  depart-  cjirn. 

men',  ot  the  gra|  liic  art,  even  though  the  moderns  wcr.-    ' ' 

not  in  polI'eOii.n  of  fucli  remaining  proofs  of  thdr  c-;- 
ctllence  herein  (tliougli  by  aitlfts  of  an  inferior  clif,), 
as  to  place  this  point  beyond  the  reach  cf  doubt. 

Ir.deed,  wh;n  it  is  cinfidcred  tl'.at,  with  refpeiTl  to. 
fiecdom  and  corrednefscf  outline,  painting  and  fculp- 
ture  are  very  nearly  conneaed ;  that  Phidias  and  A- 
pelk-5  were  nearly  contemporaries;  ih.il  many  of  tho 
ancient  painters,  fudi  as  Zeuxls,  Pro:ogenes,  Apclk*, 
&c.  were  accullomed  to  modelluig  for  the  purpofe  of 
fctdpcure  or  of  calling  ;  that  the  extreme  elegance  of 
dcfign  in  the  ancient  Ihitues  ii  fo  notorious  as  to  be 
the  acknowledged  model  even  ft.r  modern  artift.^  ;  and 
that  titefe  o:n;imjnts  of  llult  tare  v/ere  wcil  known  and 
V-v.ivcrfally  admired  among  the  ancientj — we  111  dl  have 
httle  liclitation  lu  admitting  their  eciuailty  v/ith  th-: 
moderns  fo  far  as  delign  is  concerned.  But  lliould 
any  doubt  remain  on  this  point,  the  drawings  from 
the  antiquities  of  Hcrculaneum  will  be  ftriking  proofs 
that  trutw,  elegance,  and  fpirit,  in  a  degree  rardy  to 
be  met  with  among  the  moderns,  were  habitual  even 
to  the  common  run  of  arlills  In  the  declining  age  of 
ancient  painting. 

The  ancients  excelled  moreover  not  merely  In  the 
common  an.i  obvious  parts  of  dcfign  ;  but  they  appear 
to  have  had  no  inconliderable  degree  of  ik'dl  In  the  ait 
o'ifirijhoytcning.  The  performance  of  Paufias  Is  a  proof 
of  this:  Fecit  autem  grandes  tabu'js  ficut  fp.clatai.'i  in 
Pompeii  porticibus  lo.im  immijlati-mevi.  Earn  enim  pifni- 
r.im  primus  invaiit, quam p;JL-a  im'uit'i  fan:  ma'ti,  cj-iaTi: 
nemo.  Ante  omiiio,  cmn  long'tudiiiein  hovi;  "JleniLrc  -j.i- 
i:t,  aJverfuin  cumpi/ixi',  non  trar.fveifuiu,  ct  abunds  inlel- 
lighitr  a7tiplitu(!o.  De'itt  cum  omne:  qui  vAiint  cminauia  vi- 
dcri,  candua'itia  factant,  cr-loremque  condant,l:ic  iotuiribo- 
vem  atri  coloris  fecit ;  umbr.tqiis  corpus  ex  ipfo  dedit ;  mag' 
713  prarfus  arte  in  ^quo  extjiitia  oJl;ndins  et  in  cotifvaiiu  fo- 
lida  omnia. 

Ncr  will  it  \>i  difficult  to  fhow,  that  the  ancient 
paintersv/ere  not  inferior  to  the  moderns  in  expreficn. 
The  ihite  of  fculpture  alone  among  tlie  ancients  would 
almoll  furniih  adecifive  proof  thatthe  iilterart  of  pair.t- 
ing  could  not  be  dehcient.  Aniong  the  ancient  ll.i- 
tues  which  yet  remain,  expreffion  is  carried  to  a  won- 
derful height  ;  not  m-"rely  the  features  ofthef.ice, 
but  almoll  every  mnllle  (.f  the  body,  ccmbining  to  en- 
force the  idea  Intended  to  be  conveyed. 

MrWeblv*  very  pn  perly  observes,  that  "the  ancients  •on  Po;.^^- 
thought  charaiflers  and  manners  fo   elfential  to  paii.t-  irgand  ;  r... 
ing,  that  they  exprefsly  tei'm  piciure  an, art  defcriptive  ttiy.j'.u;. 
of  manners.     Arillotle  in  his  Po;lict  fays  of  Polygno- 
tus,  that  he  was  a  painter  of  the  manners :  and  objects 
to  Zeuxis,  his  weakne.'s  in  this  pait."     Vfe  have   in 
Philollratus  the  following   defcription    ofa  piifture  : 
"  We  may  in'.lan'ly  (fays  he)  dillinguKJi   Ulylfcs  by 
his  I'everity  and  vigilance  ;  Menelaus  by  his  mildnefs  ; 
and  Agamemnon  by  .1  kind  of  divine  m.ajeily.     In  th; 
fon  of  Pydeus  is  cxprelll'd  anair  of  freedom  ;  Ajax  is 
known  by  his  fallen  liercenefs :  and  Antllocluii  by  his 
alertnefs.    To  give  to  thefe  Inch  fentiments  and  a^iiions 
as  are  confequential  from  thtir  peculiar  characters,  is 
the  etbie  of  panning. " 
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Anclher  inR;mce  of  excellcnrc  in  expreflion  among 

the  ancient  paintings  was  the  McJea  of  Timomachus. 

She  was  painted  about  to  kill  her  intunts.     Aiilonias 

fpcaks  with  aiimiration   of  the  mingled  exprelhon  ot 

aiver  and  maternal  fondnefs  in  her  face  and  manner, 
o 

Immanen  e:<ha!ifit  rerum  in  d'nvrfa  laborcm 
F'ino;ret  njftfium  tnatris  ut  amliguiim, 
Ira  fiib'Ji  lachrymis,  mrjeratio  noti  caret  ira, 
yll  erutrum  viikas  ut  Jil  in  alttrutro. 

It  may  net  be  amifs,  however,  at  this  period  of  our 
iacjuiry,  to  make  foine  obfervations  on  the  tellimonies 
of  ancient  authors  refpcfting  this  iubj.cl:. 

I:  is  certainly  true,  that  when  the  woiks  rf  an  an- 
lient  artilt  are  praifcJ  for  any  real  or  fuppofed  meri>, 
the  ccmmendalions  will  b3  r-.lative  to  the  degree  ol 
perfeffion  to  which  the  art  had  ari.en  at  the  lime,  and 
to  the  opporti'.nities  of  information,  the  talle,  and 
judgment  of  the  pcrfon  who  bellows  them.  Excel- 
lence will  always  be  afcribed  to  him  who  leaves  Lis 
totemporaries  far  behind  ;  and  thofe  performances 
will  often  be  confidered  as  fupremely  beautiful  which 
exceed  in  be.iuty  all  that  have  gone  before. 

In  lik£  manner,  a  pcrfon  of  natural  fenfibility,  but 
who  has  been  accuftomed  all  his  life  to  perfo.mances 
of  an  inferior  (lamp,  will  be  in  raptures  at  any  which 
much  exceed  the  beft  he  has  heretofore  been  taught  to 
admire  ;  anl  whatever  opportunities  of  information  he 
may  have,  his  evidence  will  not  be  of  much  weight, 
if  he  do  not  polTefs  a  fufhcient  degr.:e  of  talk  and 
judgment  to  ufe  them  properly. 

In  alcertaining  therefore  the  degree  of  credit  due  to 
the  praifes  beftowed  on  any  performance  in  a  branch 
of  the  fine  arts,  we  mufl  take  into  confideration  the 
general  ftate  of  the  art  at  the  time,  and  the  compe- 
tence of  the  perfon  who  beftows  the  praife. 

No  fliirht  degree  of  probability,  however,  may  be 
attained  ^n  both  thefe  points,  by  attending  to  a  cir- 
cumftance  not  generally  noticed,  v'fz,.  tliat  in  an  ad- 
vanced ftate  of  the  art,  and  when  the  obferver  is  ac- 
quainted with  h's  fubjecl,  the  praife  will  feld^m  be 
given  in  loofe,  general,  and  comprehenfive  exprelhons ; 
but  the  terms  in  which  it  is  conveyed  will  be  charafte- 
lillic  and  determinate,  and  often  technical  ;  they  will 
frequently  faov.-  ihe  ftate  of  the  art,  by  markihg  the 
iubduifions  and  the  fkill  of  the  obferver  by  judicious 
difcriminaiion.  Wlien,  added  to  thefe,  the  la.ter  can 
refort  for  comparifou  to  any  exiftent  ftandard  ot  per- 
I'eflion,  his  pr,iile  may  f.ilr'y  be  adopted  in  its  full 
extent,  and  regarded  as  evidence  upon  the  point  in 
tjueftion. 

To  apply  thefe  obfervations  to  painting,  it  is  clear, 
with  refpecl  to  the  moft  difficult,  the  molt  fundamen- 
tal, and  the  higheft  in  rank  among  the  departments  of 
the  art,  tiz.  deiign  and  expreffion,  that  the  ancients 
were  fully  equal  to  the  moderns  ;  and  their  exprelTions 
of  praife  mult  be  allowed  to  imply  an  equal  degree  of 
ablolute  Ikill,  with  fimilar  expreinons,  if  applied  to  the 
great  mailers  of  modern  art.  It  is  alio  clear  that 
j)ainting  was  extremely  cuhivated  among  the  ancients, 
and  that  their  good  painters  were  more  cfteemed  than 
artifts  of  equal  merit  in  modern  times ;  that  what  we 
ihould  t"rm  gentlemen  artifts  were  l.equent  with 
them,  ( a^uii  R(,ii:anos  qtiorjuc  borws  mature  Lir.c  arti  on- 
t'lglt);  and  tliat  the  expreffion  of  the  ancient  connoilfeurs 
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evince  mucli  theoretical  and  technical  knowledge  of  Compari- 
the  art,  and  difplay  a  dittribuiion  of  its  parts  alinoft  f""  '"- 
as    minute,  compleie,    and   kientific,  as  the   prelcnt  '2"^";"     "■ 
ite  of   It  can  boaft.  ^,„,  ^o. 

With  regard  to  colouring,  the  praifes  of  the  an-  dern. 
cient  authors  chiefty  relate  to  the  ftyle  of  it  as  ex-  "— -v— ' 
erttd  upon  fingle  figures  or  particular  tints.  It  may 
therefure  be  doubted  whether  the  ancients  were  pof- 
felfed  of  the  art  of  diftributing  their  colours  tlirough 
the  whole  of  a  pidlure,  <o  as  to  produce  an  harmony 
and  general  tone  of  colouring  fmnlar  to  that  which  we 
admire  in  the  Lombard  and  Flemiih  fchools.  The 
prcf.-nt  remains  of  aucitut  paintings  do  not  appear  to 
warrant  any  fuch  conclufious ;  b  Jt  being  undoubtedly 
the  works  of  inferior  hands,  their  authoiity  is  very 
fmall  wlicn  alleged  againft  ihe  general  or  particular 
meiit  oi  the  ancient  artifts.  The  following  extracn 
will  be  fuflicicnt  to  evince,  thit  the  anci;nts  did  at- 
tend to  thi-.  technical  branch  of  colouring. 

Indeed  the  modern  technical  exprellions  appear  bor- 
rowed from  the  following  paffage  of  Pliny,  wliitli  may 
be  regarded  as  decifivc  on  the  fubjed.  Tan/tan  fife 
ars  ipfti  liijlmxit,  el  imtinit  lumen  atque  umbras,  diffc 
rill! til  colurum  alterna  -ttkc  fefe  escit-^iite.  Dein  adjtOus  ejl 
fplendur;  aHus  h'tc  quam  lumen;  quern  quia  inter  hoc  et 
umLram  ejpt,  app.-Havi-runt  tunon.  Commijfuras  v<ro  colo- 
rum  et  tranjitus,  h.irmogen.  The  lumcr.  atque  iimlrai 
of  this  pailage  might  have  been  regarded  as  merely  de- 
fcripiive  of  the  light  and  ihade  necellary  to  relieve 
fingle  figures,  if  it  were  not  for  the  fubfeq-ient  defini- 
tion of  tone.  The  karmogm  of  Pliny  means  the  hand- 
ling or  fkilful  blending  and  fofttning  colours  into  one 
another,  rather  than  what  we  now  call  hirniony. 

Lucianf ,  in  his  fine  defcripiionof  that  fp:rited  paint-  f  fn  his 
ing  by  Zeuxisof  the  male  and  female  centaurs,  after  Zeuxis. 
relating  the  treatment  of  the  fubjedt  itfelf,  proceeds 
to  notice  the  technical  execution  of  the  piflure  ;  and 
he  praifes  particularly  the  truth  and  delicacy  of  the 
drawing,  the  perfed  blending  of  the  colours,  the  fkil- 
ful fhading,  the  fcientific  prcfervation  of  llze  and  mug- 
nitiidf,  and  the  equality  and  harmony  of  the  propor- 
tions throughout  the  whole  piece. 

Painters,  fays  Plutarch,  increafe  the  eileifV  of  the 
light  and  Iplendld  parts  of  apiiffureby  the  neighbour- 
hood of  dark  tints  and  fliades.  And  MariimusTyrius 
obfci  ves,  that  bright  and  vivid  colour:  ai  e  always  plea- 
fant  to  the  eye  ;  but  this  pleafure  is  always  lellened  if 
you  omit  to  accompany  them  with  fomewhat  dark  and 
gloomy.  Thefe  pafTages  feem  to  imply  a  knowledge 
of  the  ufe  of  cold  and  dark  tints  even  where  a  bril- 
liancy of  tone  is  required.  The  bell  among  tlie  an- 
cient painters,  however,  feem  to  have  preferred  a  chafte 
and  fober  flylc  of  colouring  to  the  gaudinefs  and  flut- 
ter of  the  Luer  artifts. 

Upon  the  whole,  therefore,  with  refpeft  to  colour- 
ing as  employed  upon  fingle  figures,  as  the  ancients 
were  fully  as  competent  to  judge  of  excellence  h -rein 
as  the  modems  ;  as  the  exprelfions  of  the  ancient  con- 
noKfeurs  are  very  v/arm  in  praife  of  the  colouring  of 
many  of  their  painters  ;  as  tliey  appear  alfo  to  have 
attended  very  much  to  the  art  of  colouring  ;  and, 
moreover  as  probable  evidence  can  be  adduced  tjiat 
they  attended  to  miniature  painting — a  confiderable 
degree  of  merit  may  be  allowed  them  in  the  ufe  of 
the  colours  they  pofleired. 
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Cht;u-o-fcuro,  or  the  art  of  placing  and  proportioning 
light  andfhade  infiich  a  manner  astoproduce  a  plealhig 
'  efleft.indepenendtly  of  any  olhercircunr.ftancc  conneift- 
ed  with  the  pifture,  has  been  commonly  deemed  a  clia- 
rafteriftic  difference  between  the  knowledge  of  ancient 
•  and  modern  painters.  On  this  fubjc(5l  the  works  of  the 
ancients  now  remaining  give  little  or  no  information  ; 
hence  Sir  Jolhna  Jle)nolds  obferves,  "that  this,  which 
makes  fo  conliderable  a  part  of  the  modern  art,  was 
to  them  t'  tally  unknown.  If  the  great  painters  had 
poflelfed  this  excellence,  fome  portion  of  it  would 
have  infallibly  been  diffufed,  and  have  been  difcovered, 
in  the  works  of  the  inferior  rank  of  artill.s  which  have 
come  down  to  us,  and  which  may  be  confidered  as  on 
the  fame  rank  with  the  paintings  that  ornament  our 
public  gardens."  But  the  accounts  of  the  places 
where  thefe  paintings  have  been  found,  make  it  evident 
that  they  were  thus  ornamented  at  a  very  incon(id;r- 
able  expence.  The  generality  oi  them  confifl;  of  fingle 
figures  ;  lome  of  tiiem  of  two  or  tiiree  figures,  gene- 
raUy  relieved  by  an  uniform  ground  ;  and  except  in 
a  few  inflances,  evidently  defigned  as  mere  reliefs  to 
a  compartment,  and  anfwering,  as  near  as  may  be, 
the  Itnccoed  ornaments  in  our  modern  rooms ;  nor  do 
any  of  them  feem  the  works  of  artifts  equal  in  their 
day  to  thofe  at  prefent  employed  en  the  painted  ciel- 
ings  of  private  houfes. 

The  Abbe  du  Bos  maintains,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  what  Pliny  and  other  ancient  writers  fay  con- 
cerning the.Claroobfcuro,  and  the  delightful  dillribu- 
tion  of  light  and  lliade,  is  altogether  decifive  ;  and 
that  their  writings  are  full  of  fo  many  probable  cir- 
cumftances,  tliat  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  ancients 
atleaft  equalled  the  moll  celebrated  of  the  moderns  in 
this  part  of  the  art. 

On  the  examination  of  the  greater  part  of  the  paf- 
fages  from  antiquity,  it  is  evident  that  they  may  re- 
late to  the  light  and  Ihade  of  iingle  tdgures,  without 
involving  what  is  now  called  the  icience  of  the 
claro-obfcuro.  The  p.iflage  of  Pliny,  however,  al- 
ready quoted,  and  fcveral  others,  go  very  near  to 
prove  that  this  branch  of  painting  was  undcrftood 
among  the  tmcients.  The  dark,  the  light,  and  mezzo- 
tint are  evidently  and  accurately  defcribed  in  that 
paffage. 

Equally    ftrong    is  that  expreflion  in  Quintilian  : 
Zeuxis  lumitium  umlrarumque  ranondiu  irtveniiJe  imditur. 
This  cannot  well  be  otherwife  tranflaled  than  by  the 
fhr.ce  of  light  and  flrade. 

That  fome  technical  knowledge  of  the  effeifl  pro- 
ducible by  majfes  of  light  and  fliade  was  polieli'ed  by 
the  ancients,  appears  i'lidubitable  from  tne  palfages 
adduced  :  to  what  extent  it  was  carried  cannot  now 
be  afcertained.  In  ail  proh.ability  they  were  much 
inferior  in  this  refpeil  to  the  moderns ;  otherwii'e,  al- 
though much  fcience  of  this  kind  could  hardly  be 
expefted  from  the  trifling  perfoimances  that  remain, 
much  more  would  have  occurred  on  t!ie  fubjeft,  it 
would  have  been  more  largely  dwelt  on,  and  more  pre- 
cifely  expreiied  among  the  obfervations  of  anciert  au- 
thors on  the  bed  jjaintings  of  the  anLient  matters. 

Neither  is  iheie  fufficient  evidence  that  the  ancients 

"iveie  eminent  in  that  important  branch  of  the  compo- 

fition  of  a  picture,  which   confifts  in  dillributiiig  the 

ii<j  ures  and  objcfts  in  groups  or  mailes.     There  are  few 
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examples  of  this  diniciiU  branch  of  the  nrtamopj;  the  CompaW. 
remaining  antiquities  ;  and  ind;.ed,  from  the  paucity  '""  ■"• 
r.fihc    figures  introduced  in  the  g.r.eraliiy  of  ihe/e '^^"." '^"^ 
ancient  paintings,  tliere  is  little  room  to  cxpefl  thorn.  ^„j'^m". 
But  \:hat  makes   it  Hill   more  doubtful  whether  t!*o  dcrii. 

ancients  attained  any  dej'.ree  of  eminjncc  in  grnu])ing    — ' 

is,  tliat  among  tlie  many  paintings  of  thefe  great 
mailers  enimurated  by  Pliny,  Lucian,  or  Philodiatu'., 
there  is  none  of  them  prai.'cd  for  this  fpcties  of  excel- 
lence. ^  This,  however,  it  mud  le  confellcd,  may  as 
well  arife  from  want  of  knowledge  in  the  writer  as  of 
(kill  in  the  artift  ;  for  in  a  piaure  found  in  Hcrcula- 
neum,  which  r.-prefents  in  all  probability  the  education 
of  Achilles,  the  figure  of  an  old  man  holding  a  cliild 
on  his  knees,  together  with  that  of  a  woman  behind 
him,  form  a  very  agreeable  group.  A  work  ofth. 
fame  colledion,  painted  in  one  colour  on  marble,  ccn- 
fifts  of  five  figures  grouped  very  much  after  tlic  mo- 
dern idea,  if  it  were  not  that  three  of  the  heads  arc  .it 
the  fame  height.  It  is  extremely  prob.iblc,  that  tliis 
morfel  had  been  the  copy  of  a  piauie  finidied  in  the 
pureft  times  of  the  art.  But  although  it  were  proved 
that  the  ancients  did  not  attempt  grouping  their  fi- 
gures, it  is  dill  uncertain  whether  this  might  not  arife 
Irom  their  peculiar  and  pcrh.ips  excellent  tade  in  the 
arts.  Wifhing  to  enjoy  in  the  fulled  manner  their 
painted  figures  as  they  enjoyed  the  afpcft  of  a  datue, 
they  took  care  that  every  figure  Ihould  bi  detached 
from  another  in  the  fame  pifture,  which  permitted 
them  to  give  their  objefts  more  relief,  and  to  render 
them  more  didinft  to  the  eye  of  a  diftant  fpeflator. 

We  are  not  therefore  to  conclude,  that  they  were 
entirely  ignorant  of  grouping  on  the  one  hand  ;  or  that 
they  declined  the  execution  of  it  from  want  of  {kill,  on 
the  other.  Indeed  it  aiflually  appears  to  have  been  tech- 
nically attended  to  by  them,  whatever  might  be  their 
comp.irative  excellence  in  it  ;  for  AppeUes  is  exprcAly 
alfertcd  by  Pliny  to  have  been  infericr  to  Melanthius 
in  compolition  (dc  ciifpafiilone):  and  one  of  their  paint- 
ings, mentioned  by  the  fame  author,  is  faid  to  have 
contained  one  hundred  figures  ;  but  this  unwieldy 
number  mud  have  been  olfenfive,  if  they  v/ere  not 
grouped  with  fome  fkill. 

Trom  the  conneftion  between  the  fitter  arts  cl 
poetry  painting,  and  fculpture,  and  tlie  admirable 
performances  of  the  ancients  in  the  other  two  dspai  t- 
ments  of  the  fine  aits,  it  is  reafonafcle  to  conclude, 
that  the  ancient  painters  were  not  dericitnt  in  inven- 
tion. Many  indances,  were  it  neceffary,  might  be 
coliefled  in  fupport  of  their  well-founded  claim  to  this 
branch  of  the  art :  but  it  will  be  fufficient  to  obferve, 
that  as  invention  is  ratlier  a  natural  endowment  than 
an  acquired  talent,  and  as  the  ancients  univerfally  feem 
to  be  at  had  equal  to  the  moderns  in  the  gifts  of 
genius  and  g<  od  fenfe,  we  cannot  but  admit,  en  their 
j'art,  an  equality  with  curfelves  fo  far  as  invention  is 
concerned. 

\"ery  nearly  connefted  with  the  fiibjeftcf  invention 
is  that  of  the  (Ts////™.' ,•  by  which  is  meant  anatterlion 
to  probability  with  rcfpefl  to  times,  places,  o!  jefts, 
perlons,  and  circumftauces  in  the  tr.uifaction  repre- 
fented. 

The  ancient  paiit'ngs  now  remaining,  fo  far  from 

exhil/iling  any  proofs   of  attention   to  this  i.-.ipirtant 

branch  ol  the  art,  arc  full  c  f  grofs  violations  of  pro- 

4  li  ^  Lability, 
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b:ibiiity,  :'.nJ  rcprcknlaiioiis  of  impofTiblo  conne^Hon. 
But  very  little  (irefs  is  to  be  l;iid  on  thcle  ind.mces  : 
firft,  bscaufe  they  are  evidently  the  performances  of 
artifts  of  rH)  reputation  ;  fcconJly  beraul'e  none  of 
them  to  which  this  objeftion  can  be  made  are  regular 
thirdly,  becauL',  as  they  were  (for  the  moft  part)  ma- 
nifeft'y  intended  as  ornaments  to  apaitments,  the  tads 
of  the  owner,  and  not  of  the  artiit,  would  of  courfe 
be  chiefly  confulted.  Nothing, however,  can  be  more 
clear  than  that  the  ancients  required  an  attention  to 
piobability  in  the  works  of  their  artifts  ;  and  from  the 
manner  in  which  their  wi  iters  exprcfs  thcmfe'.ves  on 
tlieJubj:.5k  (not  fn  much  reccmmi-nJing  ih:  practice  of 
it  as  talsir.g  it  for  granted  ,  we  may  reafonably  con- 
clude, that  their  bell  painters  were  f,'ld<m  guilty  of 
anygrofs  violation  of  the  collume.  Sint  fidui  JivrJ.lima 
veil  was  an  apophthegm  generally  known,  and  when 
known  mull  have  been  univerfally  aJm:tted. 

The  principles  of  thecoftume  are  well  expreffcd  and 
illuftrated  by  Horace  in  the  firll  lines  of  his  Art  of 
Poetry  ;  and  Vitruvius,  lib.  vii.  chap.  5.  fays,  tli.it  no 
piiflures  can  be  approved  of  which  h.ive  not  a  refcm- 
blance  to  truth  and  nature.  Whether  the  ancient 
painters  put  in  praflice  a  greater  (h  ire  of  good  fenfe 
with  refpeft  to  the  coftume  than  the  moderns,  cannot 
now  be  accurately  determined  ;  the  advantage  feems 
to  be  in  favour  of  the  former :  for,  as  we  fh  ill  have 
occafion  more  particularly  to  obfervc  afterwaids,  the 
moll  celebrated  of  modern  painters  from  Raphasl  to 
Sir  Jcfliua  Reynolds  have  been  guilty  of  fuch  flagrant 
breaches  of  probability,  a?  would  appear  aftonilliing  to 
thofe  who  are  not  in  the  habit  of  expeifling  them. 

It  has  been  doubted  whether  the  ancients  were  ac- 
quainted with  the  fcience  oi pevfpeftl'je  ;  and  if  the  re- 
mains of  ancient  painting  were  alone  to  decide  the 
quellion,  it  mud  be  determined  againft  them  ;  for  the 
works  of  the  ancient  painters  now  in  pofledlon  of  the 
moderns  afford  no  proof  of  attention  to  the  rules  of 
reprefentations  of  any  perf  )n  or  tranfaftion  ;  and 
perfpi-iftive  equal  to  the  performance  of  a  modern 
!i  ;n  painter.  The  piiSlure  of  die  facrifice  among  the 
Herculanean  antiquities,  and  the  fourth  of  the  prints 
which  Bellori  h:is  publillied  and  defcribed,  taken  from 
the  paintings  in  tlie  fepulchre  of  the  Nafonii,  are  barely 
tolerable;  but  the  other  landfcapes  (almod  the  only 
remaining  antique  paintings  which  admit  of  perfpec- 
tive)  are  grofsly  defedive  in  this  particular  ;  fo  much 
fo  indeed,  that  confidering  the  late  period  when  land- 
fcape-painting  was  introduced  among  the  ancients,  to- 
gether with  this  maijifeft  imperfection  in  point  of  per- 
ipeiflive  of  fuch  as  are  yet  extant,  we  cannot  help  fuf- 
pefting  the  inferiority  of  the  ancients  in  this  refpeil. 
In  perfpeflive,  as  in  tlie  chiarofcuro,  had  gnod  prailice 
becti  common,  fome  traces  would  have  been  difcover- 
od  in  the  works  of  their  lowed  artids. 

And  yet  fome  general  knowledge  of  the  principles, 
.ir.d  fome  degree  of  attention  to  the  praiflice,  of  per- 
I'peflive,  cannot  well  be  denied  to  the  ancients.  They 
were  good  mathematicians,  they  were  excellent  archi- 
tcfts,  and  fome  of  them  are  celebrated  f  r  their  fklU 
in  fcene-painting.  Geminus  the  Rhodian,  contempo- 
rary v.'ith  Cicero,  was  the  author  of  an  exprefs  trealife 
on  perfpeftive  ;  and  Euclid,  Hcliodorus,  Larilfeus, 
Agatharcus,  wrote  alfo  on  the  fame  fubjed.  It  is 
well  known,  befides,  that  the  ancients  praittfed  the 


art   of  painting  in  perfpeiHivc  on  walls  in  the  fame  Compari- 
way  that  it  is  nov/  done  by  the  moderns  ;  and  Pliny  f°"  ''«- 
(Nat.    Hid.  lib.  XXXV.   c.  4.)   fiy-:,     that  one  of  the ',^_'J,'^  |''« 
walls  ofthetheitre  of  Claudius  Pulcher,  reprefenting  g^j  jvi,,. 
a  roof  covered  with  tiles,  wasfinifhed  in  fo  mafteily  di;rn. 

a  manner,  that  the  rooks,  birds   of  no  fmall  fagacity,   ^ — 

t.iking  it  for  a  real  roof,  attempted  to  light  upon  it. 
We  are  likewife  told  th.it  a  d'  g  was  deceived  to  fuch 
a  degree  bv  certain  fteps  in  a  perfpeiftive  of  Dantos, 
that  expeiling  to  Hud  a  free  palfage,  he  made  up  to 
them  in  full  fpeed,  a'  d  dallied  out  his  brains.  But 
what  is  IliU  more,  Vitruvius  tells  us  in  exprefs  terms 
by  whom  and  .it  what  time  this  art  was  invented.  It 
was  firll  pradlifed  by  Agatharcu;,  a  contemporary  of 
./Efchylu!,  in  the  theatre  of  Athens  ;  and  afterwards 
reduced  to  certain  principles,  and  treated  as  a  fcience, 
by  Anaxagorjs  and  Demociitus  ;thus  faring  like  other 
arts  which  exided  in  praiftice  before  they  appeared  in 
theory. 

Por.rait-pa'nting  feems  to  have  been  a  principal 
employmer.t  of  thefird  artid  v.hom  the  ancients  have 
to  boallof,  (ince  Alexander  is  faid  to  have  permitted 
no  painter  but  Appcllcs,  and  nofculptor  but  Phidias, 
to  take  his  likenefs.  Pliny  particularizes  feveral  in- 
ftances  of  Apelles  as  a  portrait-painter. 

In  the  drawing  and  colouring  of  llngle  fig'ires,  to 
which  the  ancients  p  .id  peculiar  atten:ion,  they  mufl; 
be  allowed  tj  be  equal,  if  not  fuperinr,  to  the  mo- 
dems. That  fpirit  a-nd  animation,  eafe  and  dignity, 
were  common  to  the  performances  of  ancient  artids,  the 
ancient  datues  and  paintings  dill  remaining  mod  evi- 
dently evince  ;  and  as  they  podeifed,  therefore,  all  the 
requilltes  to  excel  in  portrait- painting,  a  branch  of 
the  art  at  all  times  much  in  requed  ami.ng  them,  there 
is  good  reafon  to  in'er,  in  favour  of  the  ancients,  ati 
lead  an  equality  with  tlie  moderns  in  this  refped. 

On  the  whole,  all  the  principal  parts  of  the  art,  as 
purity  of  defign,  and  beauty  and  expreffion  in  the  forms, 
were  not  only  to  be  found  in  the  ancient  datues,  but 
were  aiSually  the  foundation  of  excellence  in  modem 
painting  ;  and  hence  we  may  conclude,  that  their 
painters,  formed  on  tlie  fame  models,  and  very  often 
the  fame  men  who  excelled  in  fculpture,  were  not  in- 
ferior in  thofe  branches  of  the  art.  But  with  regard 
to  the  inferior  parts,  the  allurement  of  colouring,  the 
ingenuity  ot  the  claro-obfcuro,  the  fplendor  of  com- 
polition,  the  art  of  grouping  figures,  and  the  nice 
har.dUng  of  the  pencil,  the  moderns  are  fuperior  to 
thofe  ancient  painters  who  have  mod  deferved  the  no- 
tice of  their  contemporary  writers.  It  is  ilill  to  be 
obferved,  however,  that  the  progrefs  cf  the  arts 
among  the  ancients,  from  the  principal  parts  to  the 
more  fplendid,  was  fomewhat  (imilar  to  that  among 
the  moderns  ;  and  as  the  painters  of  the  firll  rank 
were  more  immediately  tlie  o!'jt£ls  of  criticilrn  and 
delight  to  authors  of  genius,  it  is  impofiible  at  this 
didance  of  time  to  date  any  accurate  comparifon 
between  the  ancients  and  moderns  in  what  may  be 
termed  the  decay  of  the  art.  This  \i  par;icularly  the 
cafe  with  regard  to  colours,  there  being  in  ancient  as 
well  as  in  modern  times  two  epochs  ;  the  one  compre- 
hending Polygnntus  and  his  immediate  fucceilbrs,  and 
the  other  the  painters  botli  of  Greece  and  Rome  after 
the  art  began  to  decay.  I'he  colouring  of  Polygno- 
tus  was  hard,  and  liis  manner  had  lomething  of  vvild- 

nefe; 
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/inatoniynefs;  but  liis  tl.fign  was  in  llic  higliefl  (lylc  of  per-  morj  brilliant  pi.^urcs  orUicir  lacco.Tirs , 

'      -         fcaion.      In  the    llicccejing  ages  tlic  colouring  was  (hitcmcnt  oi  faifts  it  is  abiinJantly  cvideiit,  that"frori 

more  varied,  more  brilliant,  more  harmonious,  and  the  the  ancient  authors  wc  cm  form  fornc  com-^arif  jn  be- 

liandling  more  agreeable;  but  the  design  was  lefs  ele-  iween  the  bed  ancient  and  modern  i)ainten  in  thofe 

gant  and  exaa.     And  the  true  connoilleurs  continued  things  which  are  moft  excellent   in  the  art ;  wliiL-  in 

to  prefer  the  works  of  the  ancient  fchool,  in  the  fame  tJie  inferior  parts,  from  t!ie  fiknce  of  authors,  and'the 

manner  that  the  belt  writers  in   our  times  prefer  the  lofs  of  jniintings,  we  have  no  grounds  upon  which  a 

works  of  the  Roman  and  Venetian    mailers  to  the  comparifon  ca"!!  be  accurately  made. 
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Nor  is  it,  as  fome  may  be  apt  to  imagi.ie,  merejy 
to  reprefent  athletic  and  vigorous  bodies,  in  vWiIch 
the  parts  are  moft  bold  and  determined,  that  anatomy 
i^  requilite  j  it  ihould  be  underftcxjd,  to  reprefent 
perfons  of  the  moll  delicate  frame  and  condition,  even 
women  and  children,  whofe  members  are  fmoothelland 
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WE  have  joined  thefe  together,  becaufc  they  are  rather  tend  to  lead  him  aftray,  and  make  him  loll-  fight 

like  caufe  and  efi'edi  and  comprehend  both  on  o;  truth  and  nature,  by  exhibiting  the   very  rjverio  of 

what  parts*!n  the  execution  of  the  art  the  painter  is  what  is  required,  or  at  lead  exhibiting  it  in  a  very  faint 

to  employ  his  chief  attention,  and  aifo  die  mynner  in  and  imperfeft  manner.    In  livimr  nuidels,  we  often  bs- 

which  he  is  to  employ  it.     We   fhall  not  therefore  be  hold  thofe  pans  (low,  whidi  llioufd  be  very  quick;  thofi 

confined  to  the  dry  and  abflraft,  and  as  it  were  unem-  cold  and  torpid,  whieh  (liould  liave  ihe  greiteil'  Ihiu'e 

bodied  principles,  but  conned  them    with  the  ufeful  of  life  and  fpirit  in  tliem. 
and  agreeable  branches  <.f  the  ait,  in  that  order  in 
which  it  appears  to  us  they  flruld  be  lludied. 

Sect.  I.     Of  An  loviy. 

To  a(k  if  the  ftudy  of  anatomy  is  reqtiifite  to  a 
painter,  is  the  fame  thing  as  to  aik  if,  in  order  to  learn  roundell,  though  the  parts  made  kmwn  by  it  are  not 
anyjcience,  a  mart  mult  firft  make  himfelf  acquainted  to  be  (Irongly  exprelfed  in  fuch  obie^5^^  ;  j  jII  as  Iootc 
with  the  principles  of  it.  It  would  be  an  ufelefs  walle  is  equally  requifite  under  the  polilhed  infinuations 
of  time  to  cite,  in  confirmation  of  this  truth,  the  au-  of  the  orator  and  the  rough  arguments  of  the  plu- 
thorities  of  the  ancient  mailers,  and  the  moll  celebrated    lofopher. 

fchools.  A  man,  who  is  unacquainted  with  the  form  But  it  is  needlefs  to  fpend  much  time  in  proving 
and  conftruiftion  of  the  feveral  bones  which  fupport  and  that  a  painter  Ihould  be  acquainted  with  an  uomy  ;  or 
govern  the  human  frame,  and  does  not  know  in  what  in  Ihowing,  how  far  his  acquaintance  with  it  Ihould 
manner  the  mufclcs  moving  dieie  bones  are  fixed  to  extend.  For  inftance,  it  i-;  unnecelfiry  for  hlrft  to 
them,  can  make  nothing  of  what  appears  of  them  thro'  enter  into  the  different  fyflems  of  the  nerves,  blood- 
the  integuments  with  which  (hey  are  covered  ;  and  velfels,  bowels,  and  the  like  ;  parts  which  are  re- 
which  appearance  is,  however,  the  nnblell  object  of  the  moved  from  the  fight,  and  which  therefore  may  be 
pencil.  It  isimpoffible  for  a  pain:er  to  copy  faiihfully  left  to  the  furgeon  and  the  phyfician,  as  being  a 
what  he  fees,  unlefs  he  thoroughly  underftand  it.  Let  guide  in  the  operations  of  the  former  and  in  the  pre- 
him  employ  ever  fo  much  time  and  ftudy  in  the  at-  Icriptions  of  the  latter.  It  is  enough  for  the  painter, 
tempt,  it  cannot  but  be  attended  with  many  and  great  to  be  acquainted  with  the  fkeleton  ;  in  other  werds, 
miftakes  :  juft  as  it  mufl  happen  to  a  man,  who  under-  with  the  figure  and  connet'lion  of  the  bones,  which 
takes  to  copy  fomething  in  a  language  which  he  does  are,  in  a  manner,  the  pillars  and  props  of  the  human 
not  underftand  ;  or  to  tranflate  into  his  ovi^n,  what  has  body ;  the  origin,  progrefs,  and  /liape,  of  the  mufcles 
been  written  in  another,  upon  a  fubjeft  with  which  which  cover  thefe  bones  ;  as  alfo  the  different  dto-rees 
he  is  not  acquainted.  in  which   nature  has  clothed  the  mufcles    with  fa:. 

It  feldom  happens,  that  nothing  more  is  required  for  this  fubftance  lies  thicker  upon  them  in  fome 
of  a  painter  than  to  copy  exaflly  an  obje<5l  which  he  places  than  in  others.  Above  all,  he  fliould  know 
has  before  hirh.  In  ftill  and  very  languid  attitudes,  in  in  what  manner  the  mufcles  efftdl  the  various  mo- 
whicli  every  member  is  to  appear  mutionlefs  and  dead,  tions  and  geftures  of  the  body.  A  mu  cle  is  compofej 
a  living  model  may  no  doubt,  yield  for  a  long  time  a  ot  two  tendinous  and  flender  parts,  one  called  theicda', 
faithful  image,  and  prove  an  ufeful  pattern  to  him.  the  other  the  tad,  both  terminating  at  die  bones  ;  and 
But  in  regard  to  geftures  any  way  fudden,  motions  any  of  an  intermediate  part,  called  the/r/;'.  The  aftion 
way  violent,  or  thofe  mr^mentary  attitudes  which  it  is  of  a  mufele  confifts  in  an  extraordinary  fwelling  of 
more  frequently  the  painter's  bufinefs  to  expref^,  the  this  intermediate  part,  while  the  head  remains  at  reft, 
cafe  is  quite  different.  In  thefe  a  living  model  can  hold  fo  as  to  bring  the  tail  nearer  die  head,  and  confe- 
but  one  inllant  or  two;  it  foon  grows  languid, and  fettles  quently  the  part,  to  wliich  tlie  till  of  the  mufele  is 
into  a  fixed  attitude,  which  is  produced  by  an  inftan-  fixed,  nearer  to  that  part  intj  which  the  head  is  iu- 
taneous  concourfe  of  the  animal  fpirits.     If,  therefore,    ferted. 

a  painter  poifefs  not   fo  thoroughly  all  the  principles        Tiure  are  many  motions,  to  effe>fl:  which  feveral  of 
of  anat.my,  b-s  to  be  at  all  t  mes  able  to  have  imme-    tlie  mufcles  (for  thi-.  reafon  called  to  cferaling  mufcl.s,) 

mull  fweli  and  operate  together,  while  th  -fe  calculated 

toeffeft  a  contrary  motion  (and  therefore  called  anta- 

p'.ay,  according  to  their  various  pofitions  ;  living  mo-   gnii'J}  mtiftles )  appear  foft  and  fla.-cid.     Thus,  for  ex- 


diate  recourfc  to  them  ;  if  he  know  not  the  various 
manners  in  which  the  feveral  parts  of  the  human  body 


dels,  far  from  proving  an  ufeful   pattern  to  him,  will    ample,  the  bxeps 


md  the  brachia 
4H2 


us  internum  iaoour 
whea 
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y  when  dicarm  is  to  be  hcnt,  ar.d  becomes  more  prcmi- 
nent  than  n[uA  ;  while  ihe  gemelUis,  the  brachiaeus 
externus,  and  llio  anconr.zciis,  whofe  office  i'i  to  extend 
the  arm,  continue,  as  it  were,  fiat  and  idle.  The 
fame  happens  rel'pcaively  in  all  the  other  motions  ot 
ihe  body.  Wlicn  the  nntagoniff  mufcles  of  any  part 
<iperat°  at  one  :in<i  the  iUmc  time,  fach  part  becomes 
rigid  and  nutionkTs.  This  afllon  of  the  mukle  is 
caikd  tstiic. 

Michael  Angelo  intended  to  give  the  public  a 
complete  treatifc  upon  this  fuhjed ;  and  it  is  no 
fnr.ill  misfortune,  that  he  never  actomplilhed  fo  ul'etul 
a  defign.  This  great  man,  having  ob  erveJ,  as  we 
are  told  in  his  lile  by  ConJivi,  that  Albeit  Durer  was 
deficient  on  the  fubj-v';,  estreating  only  i.i  the  various 
meafures  and  forms  of  l'Oi.lie«,  without  faying  a  word 
cf  their  attitudes  and  geftuves,  though  things  ot  much 
grea'er  importance,  rcfolved  to  c<  mpofc  a  theory, 
founded  upon  his  long  (  raflice,  i<  r  the  fervice  ■  f  all 
future  painters  and  llatuaries.  And,  certaii.ly,  no 
one  could  be  better  qua'iftjJ  to  give  anatomical  pre- 
cepts for  that  purpofc,  than  he  vho,  in  competition 
wiih  D  >  Vinci,  dellgncd  that  famous  cartoon  ot  na- 
ked bodies,  which  was  ftud.ed  by  Raphael  himfelf, 
and  afterwards  obtamed  the  approbation  of  the  Va- 
tican, the  greateft  fchool  of  the  art  we  are  now  lr;at- 
ing  of. 

The  want  of  Michael  Angela's  precept'  may,  in 
fame  mcafurc  be  lupphed  by  other  books  v.  ri  ten  on 
the  fame  fubjecl  by  Moro,  Cefio,  and  Tortebat;  and 
lately  by  Boucherdon,  one  of  the  moft  famous  llatu- 
aries in  France.  But  nothing  can  be  of  equal  ieriice 
to  a  young  painter,  with  the  Icffuns  of  iomc  able  diiiec- 
tor  ;  under  whom,  in  a  ftw  months,  he  may  make 
himfelf  mailer  of  every  branch  of  an -.tomy  which  he 
need  to  be  acquainted  with.  A  cour.eof  olleology  Is_ 
of  no  great  length  :  and  of  the  inhuite  number  ot 
mufcles  difcovered  by  curious  my  logiits,  there  are  not 
above  80  or  90,  with  which  nature  fenfibly  operates 
all  dicfe  motions  which  he  can  never  haveoccalion  to 
imitate  or  exprefs.  Theie,  inde;d,  he  (l^ould  clofely 
fludy,  thefe  he  Ihould  carefully  Itore  up  in  his  memory, 
fo  as  never  to  be  at  the  lealt  lofs  for  duir  proper  figure, 
fituation,  office,  and  mot  on. 

But  tliere  is  another  thing,  befules  the  diifeflion  of 
dead  bodies,  by  which  a  young  paiater  may  profit 
greatly;  and  that  is  anatomical  calls.  Of  tliefe  we 
have  numb  ;rs  by  fever.d  authors  ;  nay  fome  which 
pafs  tinder  the  name  of  Buonarroti  himfelf.  But  there 
is  one  in  which,  ab;'ve  ail  tha  reil,  the  parts  are  moft 
diftina'.y  and  lively  exp  eiled.  This  i.  the  perfor- 
mance of  Hercules  Leili,  who  has  perhaps  gone 
greater  lengths  in  this  kind  of  ftudy  than  any  other 
mafter.  We  have,  befides,  by  the  lame  ab  e  hand, 
fome  cafls  of  particuhii  parts  of  the  human  bod\,  fj 
curioudy  coloured  loi  the  ufe  of  youn^  pa  nters  as  to 
reprcfent  thefe  parts  exaiJlly  as  they  appear  on  re- 
moving the  integuments  ;  and  thus,  by  tne  difference 
in  their  colour  a>  well  as  configuraiion,  render  the 
tendinous  and  the  flelhy  parts,  the  belly  and  the  ex- 
tremities, of  every  mufcle  furprifingly  ditlinft  ;  at  the 
fame  time  iha'.  by  the  various  direction  ot  the  fibres, 
the  motion  and  play  of  thele  muic'.es  become  very 
obvious  ;  a  work  of  the  gi  eateil  ufe,  and  never  enough 
to  be  commended  !    Perhaps  ijideedj  it  would  be  aa 


improvement,  to  give  the  mufcles  various  tints  ;  thofe  Aiiitomy. 
mufcles  elpecially  vvhih  the  pupil  might  be  apt  to  '  ^^  ' 
miilake  for  others.  For  ex..mi-.le,  th  ugh  the  malloi- 
dcs,  the  deltoiJei,  thj  firc.irius,  the  f  ilcia  lata,  the 
gafterocnemii,  are  of  themielvcs,  iufliciently  diltm- 
gtiilhable,  it  is  not  io  with  regaid  to  tlie  mufcles  of 
the  arm  and  of  the  back,  the  right  mufcles  of  the 
belly,  and  fome  others,  wlich  either  on  account  of 
the  many  par:s  into  wlilch  tf.ey  branch,  '  r  cf  their 
being  inte:  woven  one  with  another,  do  nut  fo  clearly 
and  fairly  ptefent  thcmfe.ves  to  the  eye.  But  let  ihe 
caufe  ofconluficn  to  y  ung  hcginn<r  be  what  it  will, 
it  may  be  eifedtualiy  removed,  l-.y  giving,  as  already 
hinted,  d'ff  rent  colours  to  the  dilierent  miifcies,  and 
illumining  an.itomical  Hgures ;  in  the  lame  11. .inner  tliat 
maps  are  coloured,  in  order  to  enable  Us  readdy  todi- 
llinguifli  the  Icveral  prnviices  of  every  kingdom,  aud 
the'evcral  de.minions  ot  every  prince. 

The  better  to  underfta  d  the  g.neral  efFcfl,  and 
remember  the  number,  fituation,  and  play  of  'he 
mufcles,  it  will  be  proper  to  cimp  ire,  now  and  then, 
the  anatomical  cafts,  and  even  t:ie  dead  body  it  elf, 
with  the  living  body  covered  with  its  lat  and  (km  ; 
anJ  above  all  things,  with  the  Gicek  ftatues  Hill  in 
being.  It  was  the  pecuh.ir  happinefs  <  f  the  Greeks, 
to  be  able  to  rharae^eri/.e  and  exprefs  the  I'everal  parts 
of  tne  human  body  much  bettei  than  we  can  pretend 
to  do;  and  th  s,  on  accou  t  of  their  particular  a;  pli- 
cation to  the  ftu.ly  (f  naked  figuies,  Ipecially  thi 
fine  living  ones  which  they  had  continually  before 
their  eyes.  It  is  well  known,  that  the  mufcles  iiiofl 
uTed  .Tre  likewi'e  the  moft  protuberant  and  conspi- 
cuous ;  fuch  as,  in  thofe  who  dance  much,  the  muf- 
cles of  the  legs  ;  and  in  hoatn  en,  tie  mufcLs  of  the 
back  and  arms.  But  the  bodies  of  the  Grec  an  youth, 
by  means  of  their  conftant  exertion  ot  them  in  all  the 
gymnaftic  fports,  were  fo  thoroughly  exercifed,  as  to 
fupply  the  ft.itiary  with  much  more  perfeiS  models 
tlian  ours  can  pretend  10  be. 

There  are  a  great  many  exercises,  which  a  young 
painter  Ihould  go  through  while  engaged  in  the  ftudy 
of  anatomy,  in  order  torrake  himfelf  more  th'. roughly 
mafter  of  that  fcience.  For  extmple  :  The  thighs  of 
any  figure,  a  Laocoon  for  inftance,  being  given,  he 
ihould  add  to  them  legs  fuitable  to  that  Hate  in  which 
the  mulcles  of  ihe  thiglis  are  rcp-efen  ed,  that  is,  the 
mufcles  which  ferre  to  bend  and  extend  the  legs,  and 
to  effeifluate  in  them  fuch  a  pr.xife  pofit  on  and  no 
other.  To  the  fimple  conlouis  ofan  ana-ome,  ora 
ftatue,  he  fhjuld  add  the  parts  inc  uded  by  it,  and 
^iveitafyftem  of  mufc'es  conformable  to  the  quality 
of  that  panicul.ir  contnur;  for  eve  y  cont 'ur  den  tes 
fome  one  certain  attitude,  motion,  exeriion,  and  :io 
other.  Exerciies  of  this  kind  would  fc  on  eftablith 
him  in  the  moft  fundamental  principles  of  p  iinting, 
efpecially  i;  he  had  an  opportunity  of  comparing  h.s 
drawings  wi'h  the  ftatue  or  caft  fromwhi.h  the  parts 
given  I  im  to  w..rk  upon  were  taken,  and  iherebv  dif- 
covering  and  correi'Ving  Ijismiftakes.  This  method  is 
very  like  that  ufed  by  tho.e  wlio  teach  the  La'.in 
tongue  ;  when  h.iving  given  their  fchol-irs  a  palfige 
of  Li vy  or  Cjefar  already  tranfla  ed  into  their  mother- 
tongue,  to  tranfla  e  back  in  o  Luin,  they  make  them 
compare  tDeir  work  with  the  oiiginal  te.\t.. 
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Thf  ftudy  of  perfpetllvc  (houlJ  go  hand  in  hand 
Tnth  that  of  a:  utomy,  as  not  lels  fundanicntal  and 
ncceiiary.  In  fatt,  the  contour  of  an  objeft  drawn 
upon  paper  or  canvas,  rcprcllnts  noihing  moie  than 
fuch  an  iiUciledion  of  tha  vii'ual  rays  lent  from  the 
extreiiii.ics  c.f  it  to  the-  eye,  as  nouki  aviie  on  a  glafi 
put  in  the  place  of  the  p^iper  or  canvas.  Now,  the 
fitiiation  of  an  oh!cifl  at  tlie  other  fide  of  a  glafs  hSwv^ 
sivtn,  the  dechnation  of  it  on  th.e  ghifs  itfelt  depends 
entirely  on  the  fituation  of  the  eye  on  this  fide  ot  the 
glafs ;  that  is  to  fay,  en  the  ruies  of  perfpeflivc  :  a 
fci.;nce  tvhicli,  contrary  to  the  opintoa  of  moftpeop'.e, 
extends  much  far  her  than  the  painting  of  fccnes, 
flcois,  and  what  g  n^rally  goes  under  the  name  ot 
quod.alura.  Feilpeiflive,  accorJing  to  that  gre:it 
mafter  da  VinJ,  is  to  be  confidcreil  as  the  reins  and 
rudder  of  painting.  It  teaches  in  what  proportion 
the  parts  fly  from,  and  Iclfen  upon,  the  eye  ;  how 
figures  are  to  be  niarlhalled  upon  a  pla'n  fuiface,  and 
fore-fl-.ortened.  It  contains,  in  Ihort,  the  vhole  ra- 
tionale of  defign. 

Such  are  the  terms  which  the  mailers  befl  ground- 
ed in  iheir  pvofeilion  have  employed  to  define  and 
commend  perlpediive  :  fo  tar  v.ere  they  from  cailing 
it  a  fiilladoiis  art,  and  an  rjid.oiu  guide ;  as  fome 
amongft  the  moderns  have  not  blulhed  lo  do,  infilling 
that  it  is  to  be  followed  no  longer  than  it  keeps  the 
high  road,  or  leads  by  eafy  anJ  pleafant  paths.  But 
thele  writers  plainly  (how,  that  they  are  equ<dly  ig- 
norant of  the  nature  cfpcripeiftire,  v\hii.h,  founded  as 
it  is  on  geometrical  pruuiples,  can  never  lead  its  vo- 
taries aftray  ;  and  of  the  nature  of  their  art,  which, 
without  thcalTillanceol  perfp.dive,  cann  t,  in  rigour, 
expeifl  t  I  make  any  progie.s,  nay,  not  lb  much  as  to 
delineate  a  I'lmple  contour. 

When  a  painter  has  formed  a  fcene  in  his  mind, 
and  fuppofed,  as  it  is  cuflomary,  that  the  capital 
figures  (  f  this  i'cene  lie  clofe,  or  almoit  clofe,  to  the 
back  of  his  canvas,  he  is,  in  the  next  place,  to  fix  up- 
on fome  point  on  this  fide  oi  the  cunva-.,  irom  which 
he  would  choi  fc  his  piece  fliould  be  ieen.  liut  in 
choofmg  this  point,  whicii  is  called  iht  point  oj  Jight, 
regard  Ihould  be  had  to  its  fituation  t  •  the  right  or 
left  of  the  middle  of  the  canvas  :  but  above  all  things, 
to  its  dillante  and  its  heig^^t  with  refpefl  to  the  lower 
edge  ot  the  canvas  ;  which  edge  is  called  the  bafe  line, 
and  is  paral.el  with  the  hcri/ontal  line  that  palfes 
through  the  eye.  For  by  a'luming  ti  e  point  of  tight, 
and  ct-nfequently  the  horizon  al  line,  too  low,  the 
planes  upon  which  the  figures  iland  will  appear  a  great 
d  al  too  fhallow;  a-,  by  aiiuming  it  too  high,  they 
will  a:  pear  too  lleep,  fo  as  to  render  the  piece  far  lei's 
li.ht  and  airy  than  it  ought  to  be.  In  like  manner,  if 
th  •  point  ot  light  is  taken  at  too  great  a  dillance  from 
the  canvas,  tire  figur.s  wid  not  admit  of  degradation 
enough  to  b  f;en  wi  h  ludici'-nt  didinflnels;  and  if 
taken  too  near  it,  the  degradation  will  be  too  fjuick 
and  precipitate  to  have  an  agree 'ble  effect.  Thus, 
then,  it  appears,  that  no  fmall  attention  is  requilite  iri 
tile  choice  of  his  point. 

When  a  pi^hiri;  is  to  be  placed  on  high,  the  point 
of  fight  lliould  be  alFumed  lov/,  -.uid  vice  verjd;  in  or- 


der that  the  horizontal  line  of  the  pi.liir"  may  hs,  as 
near  as  poilible,  in  the  fame  horizon. al  plane  with  ihut 
of  the  fpeftator ;  for  this  difpofition  has  an  ama'.iii'j 
etfca.  When  a  piflurc  is  to  be  placed  very  higi-,  as, 
amongft  many  others,  thi-.tof  the  Purification  by  Pao- 
lo Vennefe,  engraved  by  Le  Fcvrc,  it  will  he  proper 
toaliunie  he  poii.t  of  light  In  low,  that  it  may  lie 
quiteunder  the  piilure,  no  p  .rt  of  whofe  ground  is,  in 
that  cafe,  lo  be  vifible  ;  for,  were  the  p  iiit  of  light  to 
be  taken  above  the  piaure,  the  hoii/ontal  ground 
of  it  would  appe.ir  llrp.iiig  to  the  eye,  and  both 
figures  and  buildings  as  ready  to  tumble  head  fortmolt. 
It  is  true,  indeed,  that  there  is  feldom  any  neceliity 
lo-r  fueh  extraordinary  exadlne's  ;  and  thas  unlcfs  ia 
fome  p.irticuhir  cafes,  tlie  point  of  fight  had  better  be 
rather  liigii  than  low  :  the  rea.bn  of  which  is,  that,  as 
we  are  more  accuft'.med  to  behold  people  on  the  fame 
plai.e  vvi.h  ouriclves,  tli.in  eitlier  higher  or  lower,  the 
figures  of  a  piece  mull  (Irike  us  moll  when  Handing 
on  a  plane  nearly  level  with  that  upon  which  we  our- 
fclves  Hand.  To  this  it  may  be  added,  that  by  placc- 
ing  the  eye  low,  and  greatly  llwrtening  tl'e  plane, 
the  h:els  ofthe  back  figures  will  feem  to  bearag.iinft 
the  lieads  of  the  foremoit,  fi  as  t"  rc.der  the  diitance 
between  them  far  lefs  perceptible  than  otherwife  it 
would  be. 

The  point  of  fight  being  fixed  upon,  according  to 
the  fituation  in  which  the  piflure  is  to  be  pla-  ed,  the 
point  of  diftance  is  n.-xt  to  be  determined.  In  doing 
this,  a  painter  lliouldcareluljy  attend  to  three  thin,  s: 
fird,  that  the  fpeflator  may  be  able  to  ta!;e  in,  at  "r,e 
glance,  the  whole  and  every  [art  ofthe  lompofi  ion; 
fecrndly,  that  he  may  fee  it  diftinftly  ;  and  thir.lly, 
th.itthe  degradaion  of  tlie  figur  s  and  o:her  objecls 
of  the  pidure  be  luffi  iently  fenfible  It  would  take 
up  to'i  much  time  to  lay  down  certain  and  precife 
ruLs  for  doing  all  this,  confidering  the  t;rca'  varie- 
ty in  .he  fizes  and  fhapes  of  pifturcs  ;  for  which  rea- 
fo  we  mull  leave  a  gieat  deal  to  the  dilcretion  of  die 
painter. 

But  there  is  a  pnint  (lill  rcmainir.g,  wh'ch  will  not 
adnni  of  the  leall  iatituJe.  This  is,  the  delineation  of 
the  pidure,  when  once  the  p  in'  of  fi  ht  has  been  fi<c. 
ed  upon.  The  figures  of  ,i  pidure  are  to  be  c  >nfider- 
ed  as  fo  many  columns  ereded  on  different  fpots  of 
the  fime  plai  e;  and  the  painter  mu.t  not  think  of  de- 
figning  any  thing,  till  he  has  hrd  down,  in  per  pcc- 
tive,  all  thof  columns  which  are  to  entei  h  s  compo- 
fiti  m,  witli  the  mull  fcrupul  us  cxactnefs.  By  pro- 
ceeding in  this  mai  ner,  he  may  n  't  only  be  fure  ■  f 
lot  c  mniittng  any  millake  in  the  diminution  of  h's 
figures  ,iccording  to  their  dhfcrent  dillances,  but  m  ly 
tla-ter  hiailelf  with  the  ihougi  ts  of  treading  in  the 
(leps  of  the  greateil  millers.  It  is  t  >  ihepunduil 
obfervance  of  thei'e  laws  th  it  we  are  to  attribute  the 
grand  cffed  of  fome  pa  U'ings  by  Caroazio  and  Mm- 
tegna,  fo  carelels  m  other  refp;c^s  ;  whereas  a  ling'e 
fault  againll  them  is  often  f itfi-ien:  entirely  to  fpo  1 
the  works  of  a  Guido,  in  fpite  of  the  fubiimity  and 
be.anty  tjf  his  fuprri  r  ityle. 

Now,  as  the  d  monllntion  of  the  rnhs  of  perfpec- 
tive  depends  on  tlie  dodrine  of  proportions,  on  tiie 
properiies  of  fimilar  triangles,  and  on  the  in'erfedion 
of  planes,  it  will  be  proper  to  pit  an  abridgement  c.f 
Euclid  into  the  hands  of  die  young  jiaiiuer,  tli.-.r  he 

may 
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iVrfpcc-  riiiy  unJcrRanJ  il.efc  iuIjs  funJament;ill7,  ::nd  nr;t 
'''"-  fliind  coi'idne.1  to  a  lilind  pr.iiftice  of  them:  but,  then, 
*  ^  there  i^notl;iiig  in  this.iuthoi  relative  to  thedit  o!'p;ii.it- 
ing,  which  may  not  eafily  be  acqair<:d  in  afcw  mouths. 
I'or,  as  it  would  be  oi  no  ufe  to  a  painter  to  launch 
out  into  the  anatomical  depths  of  a  Monro  or  an  Al- 
Linus,  it  wou'.d  l.-e  equally  fuperfiucus  to  perplex  him- 
lelf  wiih  the  intricacies  of  she  hi^^her  geomc.ry 
with,  a  Taylor,  who  has  handkd  peripoijtive  with  tliat 
rich  pr.  foundnefs,  which  we  cannot  help  thinking 
docs  a  gr^at  deal  niore  honour  to  a  rruithemali- 
tian,  thai!  it  can  polfibly  bring  advantage  to  a  finij-k 
iinilt. 

But  ihough  a  Tnuch  lor.ger  time  were  reiuifite  to 
Ijecome  a  pe;  fed  mailer  of  perfpcctive,  a  painie-,  iurc- 
ly,  ought  not  to  grudge  it  ;  as  no  time  can  be  too 
long  to  acquire  that  knowledge,  without  which  he 
cannot  pollibly  cxpcifl  to  fucceed.  Nay,  we  may 
boldly  affirai,  that  the  ihortell  road  in  every  ait  is 
that  whicli  leads  through  theory  to  practice.  From 
Iheory  aiifesthat  great  facility,  by  means  of  which 
a  man  advances  the  quicker,  in  proportion  as  he  is 
furer  of  not  taking  a  wrong  (lep :  whilft  thofe,  who 
are  not  grounded  in  the  fcicnce,  labour  on  in  perpe- 
tual doubt ;  obliged,  as  a  certain  auihor  exprelfes  it,  to 
feel  out  iheir  way  with  a  pencil,  jull  as  the  blind,  with 
their  ilicks,  feel  for  the  Itrccts  and  turnings,  with 
which  they  are  not  acquainted. 

As  praflice,  therefore,  ought  in  every  thing  to  be 
built  upon  pi  iiiciple,  th.-  ftudy  of  Optics,  as  tar  as  it 
i'i  requifite  to  de'Lt-rmine  tlie  degree  in  which  ol^jecls 
are  to  be  illnmin  ited  or  Ihaded,  iliould  proceed  hand 
in  hand  wiih  that  of  perfpeciive  :  And  this,  in  order 
that  the  fhades,  call  by  tigures  upon  the  planes  on 
^^hich  they  ftand,  may  fall  properly,  and  be  neither 
too  llrong  nor  too  light ;  in  a  word,  that  thofe  moll 
beautiful  eff;(fls  of  the  chiaro-fcuro  may  run  no  rifk 
of  ever  receiving  the  lie  from  tru.h,  which  fooner  or 
later  difcovers  itfell'to  every  eye. 

S-iCT.  III.      Of  Syvnidry. 

The  ftudy  of  fymmetry,  it  is  obvious,  fhouM  im- 
mediately follow  that  o{  anatomy  ;  for  it  would  avail 
us  litt'e  to  be  acquainted  with  the  different  part^  of  the 
human  body,  and  tlieir  feveral  oirijes,  were  we  at  the 
fame  time  ignorant  of  the  order  and  proportion  of 
thofe  parts  in  regard  to  the  whole  in  general,  and  to 
each  other  in  particular.  The  Greek  llatuaries  diftin- 
guifted  themlelvcs  above  all  others,  as  much  by  the 
juft  fymmetry  of  ihcir  members,  as  by  their  ikill  in 
anatomy  ;  but  Polycletes  furpalfed  them  all  by  a  ftatue, 
liinli  called  \.'he.  R.ii'e,  from  which,  as  from  a  moft  accurate 

Kat  Hid.  pattern,  other  artills  might  take  meafures  for  every  part 
ill),  ix.iiv.  of  the  human  body.  Thcfe  meafures  to  fay  nothing 
'   ^'  of  the  b 'oks  which  treat  profelfediy  of  them,  may  now 

be  deiived  irom  tlie  Apollo  of  Belvedere,  the  L  lO- 
coon,  the  Venus  of  Medicis,  tlie  Fannus,  and  parti- 
cularly the  Aiitinous,  wluch  laft  was  the  rule  ot  the 
learned  Poullin. 

It  is  the  g-U-Tal  opinion  of  painters,  thnt  the  an- 
cieat?  were  not  as  happy  i  i  re;  refentlng  the  bodies  cl 
children,  as  iliey  are  allowed  to  liave  been  in  repre- 
leuting  thcfe  ot  wom:n  and  m;n  ;  efpecially  thofe  cf 
ili^ir  gods  ;  in  which  they  excelled  tj  fuch  a  degree, 
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that  with  thcfe  gods  wcr:  often  worfliijiped  the  artlils  Symmttrjr. 

"ho  had  caivcd  them.     Yctthe  Venus  of  Gnidus  by   '      ^ 

Praxiteles  Was  not  more  famous  tli/in  her  Cupid,  in 
V.  hole  account  alone  people  flecked  to  'Ihcfpiae  y.     To  §  Cic.  in 
children,  tay  they,  the  ancients  knew  not  how  to  im-  Vcrr-.ni, de 
part  that  iofmefs  and  efleminacy  which   Fiammingo  ^'~"'' 
has  fiixe  contrived  to  give  them,  by  repreknting  their  \,^  j^  ' 
cheeks,  1  ands,  and   feet,  Iv.clicd,  their  Leads  large,  yWa   fj.t. 
and  with  fcarceany  belly.     But  fueh  critics    f:em  to  Hift.  lib. 
forget,  that  ihefe  firft  Iketchcs  of  i  aturc  very  icidom ''='»'''•  f.  5- 
con.c  in  the  i.aintcr's  way,  and  that  thii  puny  and  de- 
licate ilate  has  not  in  its  I'o.m  even  the  l.ait  glimmer- 
ing of  perfedii  n.     1  he  ancients  never  undcnook  to 
repreient  children  lefs  than  four  or  five  years  old  ;  ac 
which  age  the  iuperduou^  humours  of  the  body  being 
in    tome    meafure    digcilcJ,    th.ir    members    begi.i 
to  alfunie  fu.h  a    contour  and    proportion    as  may 
fcrve  to  point  out  what  they  are  afterwards  l.kely  to 
be.     This  obfjivation  is  confumcd  by  the    children 
which  we  meet  with  in  ancient  balfo-relievos  and  paint- 
ings :  for  they  are  all  doing  one  thing  oranothci  ;  like 
th'  fe  moft  b.-aulillil  little  Cupids  in  a  piclure  at  Ve- 
nice, who  are  playing  with  the  arms  c^f  Mars,  and  lift- 
ing up  the  ponderous  fword  ot  that  deity  ;  or  that 
little  urchin  in  the  Dan'aj  of  Caracci,  wh  )  empties  a 
quiver  of  its  tirrow.  in  ord.-r  to  fill  it  with  the  golden 
Ihov/er.     Now,  \s  hat  can  be  a  greater  blunder  in  point 
of  collume,  than  tJ  attribute   actions,  which  require 
fome  degice  ot  llrength  and  judgment,  to  infancy,  to 
that  raw  and  tender  age  lb  totahy  untiblc  to  govern 
and  fupport  itfel;  ? 

Let  a  young  p.iinter  confider  the  Gree'<  ftatucs  ever 
fo  often,  of  whatever  chataeleror  age  they  may  be  re- 
prefented,  it  is  impo3'.b!e  he  lliould  ever  confider  them 
without  dii'covering  new  beauties  in  them.  It  is  tlrere- 
fore  impoifible  he  can  copy  them  too  often,  accor- 
ding to  that  judicious  motto  placed  by  Maratti  on  his 
print  c. tiled  The  fchool.  This  truth  was  acknowledged 
by  Rubens  himliilf ;  for  thouglr,  like  one  bred,  as  he 
was  in  the  foggy  climate  of  the  Low  Countries,  he 
generally  painted  from  the  life  ;  in  fome  of  his  works 
he  coi  ied  the  ancients  ;  nay,  he  wrote  a  treatife  on  the 
excellency  ot  the  ancient  Itatues,  and  on  the  duty  of  a 
painter  to  ftudy  and  imilate  them.  As  to  the  fatirical 
print,  or  rather  pafquinade,  of  the  great  Ti.ian,  in 
which  he  has  rcprefentcd  a  parcel  ot  young  monkeys 
aping  the  group  of  Laocoon  and  his  fons  ;  he  intend- 
ed nothing  more  by  it  than  to  lafh  the  oullnefaand  po- 
verty of  thofe  aitills,  v.ho  cannot  i^  much  as  draw  a 
figure  without  having  a  ftatue  before  tliem  as  a  mo- 
del. 

In  fact,  reafon  require'^,  that  an  artift  fhould  be  io 
much  mailer  of  his  art,  as  feld.m  to  ftand  in  need  of 
a  pattern.  To  wh.^t  other  purpofe  is  he  to  fweat  and 
toil  from  his  infancy,  and  fpend  fo  many  days  and 
nights  in  ftudying  and  copying  the  beft  models  ;  efpe- 
ci  illy  the  lineit  laces  cf  antiquity,  which  we  are  ftiU 
polJelfed  ot ;  iuch  as  the  two  Niobes,  mother  and 
daUiihter  ;  the  Ariadne,  the  Alexander,  tlie  young 
Nero,  the  Silenus,  the  Nile  :  and  likewife  the  iineit 
figures  ;  for  inftance,  the  Apollo,  the  Gladiator,  the 
^  cnus,  and  o  hers  ;  all  which  {aswa.  laid  of  Pietro 
Fella',  he  ihould  have,  as  it  were,  perleitly  by  heart? 
^^  ith  a  ftpck  of  excellencies  like  thefe,  treaiuied  up  in 
his  memory,  he  may  one  day  hope  to  ptoduce  fome- 
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Symmetry,  thing  of  Ijis  own  without  a  mo  Jl-I  ;   form  a  right'u  Jg'i- 

^~      ment  of  thofe  natural  beauties  which  fall  in  liis  way; 

and  when  occaiiou  oilers,  avail  hinifelf  properly  i^f 
them. 

It  is  very  injuJiLicus  to  fend  hoys  to  an  academy  lo 
draw  after  naked  rtgiircs,  before  ihey  have  iinl  ibid  a 
proper  rciilh  fnr  beautiful  pvoporttcns  and  have  beea 
wtll-grounded  in  the  irue  principles  of  fynimetry. 
They  Ihould  firPi:  learn,  by  lludying  tiic  prciious  re- 
mains, of  antirjuity,  to  improve  upi  n  lite  ;  and  difccrii 
whsrea  natural  figure  isfauUy  through  RilFnefsiu  tlie 
membprs,  or  clunifniefs  in  the  trunk,  cr  in  any  other 
rcfpedl ;  f.i  as  to  be  able  to  coriedl  the  fau'ty  put, 
and  reduce  it  to  its  proper  bounds.  Painting,  in  this 
branch,  is,  like  medieiue,  the  a,  t  of  taking  aw.ty  and 
adding. 

Itiruift  rot,  however,  be  diiFerr.Wed,  th.it  the  rr:e- 
thods  hitherto  laid  down  are  attended  with  fonie  dan- 
ger ;  fv  r  by  too  fiavifn  an  attention  to  11  itues,  the 
young  painter  may  contrafl  a  h.irj  and  dry  manner  ; 
and  by  lludying  anatomies  tno  ftrvilely,  a  habit  of  re- 
prefenling  living  bodies,  as  ftri|  ped  of  thtir  fkin  ;  for 
after  all,  there  is  nothing  but  what  is  natural,  that, 
befides  a  certain  peculiar  grace  and  livclintfs,  poilelles 
that  fimplicity,  eafe,  aad  foftikfs,  wliich  is  not  to  be 
cxfCifted  in  the  work.>of  art,  or  even  in  thole  of  n?iture 
when  deprived  of  lile.  P.  ulfin  himfelf  has  now  and 
then  given  into  one  of  thefe  extremes,  and  Michael 
Angelo  very  often  into  the  other :  but  from  this 
we  can  only  infer,  that  even  the  greatefl  men  are 
not  infallible.  It  is,  in  ihort,  to  be  confidered  as 
ose  inllance,  among  a  thoufand,  of  the  ill  ufe  thofe 
are  wont  to  make  of  the  belt  tilings,  who  do  not  know 
how  to  temper  and  qualify  them  properly  with  their 
contraries. 

But  no  fuch  danger  can  arife  to  a  young  painter 
from  confining  himfelf  for  a  long  lime  to  mere  defign, 
fo  as  not  to  attempt  colouring  tdl  he  lias  made  him- 
felf mailer  of  that  branch.  If,  according  to  a  great 
mailer*,  colours  in  painting  are  in  regard  to  the  eye 
what  numbers  in  poetry  are  in  regard  to  the  ear,  fo 
by  BUlon.  ^m,y  charms  to  allure  and  captivate  that  fenfe  ;  may 
we  not  affirm,  tliat  dcfijjn  is  in  the  fame  art  what  pro- 
priety ol  language  is  in  writing,  and  a  juft  utterance 
of  founds  in  niufic  ?  Whatever  i'.me  people  may  think, 
a  picture  detigned  according  to  the  rules  of  perfpeftlve 
and  the  principles  of  anatomy,  will  ever  be  h.^ld  in 
higher  elleem  by  gfiod  judges,  tl),-;n  a  pidure  ill  do- 
figned,  let  it  be  ever  lb  well-coloured.  Hannibil 
Caracci  let  fo  great  a  value  upon  the  art  of  con- 
tour, that,  accordli  g  to  fome  cxprellions  of  his  which 
have  readied  us,  he  conlidered  almi  ft  every  thing  elfe 
as  nothing  in  comi-arifi  n  with  it.  And  thi^  his  judge- 
ment may  be  jultified.  by  confidering,  that  nature, 
though  fhe  forms  men  of  various  colon:  s  and  complec. 
tions,  never  operates  in  the  motions  contrary  to  the 
mechanical -principles  of  anati  mv,  r.or,  in  exhibiting 
thefe  motions  to  the  eye,  againll  tile  geometrical  laws 
of  perfpeftive  ;  a  plain  pr.jof,  th.it  in  point  of  deiign, 
no  miilakc  is  to  be  deemed  trifling.  Hence  we  are  c!:- 
abled  to  feel  all  the  we'ght  of  thofe  words  in  whiih 
Michael  Angelo,  after  he  conlidered  a  piciure  drawn 
by  a  prince  of  the  Venetian  fch.  tj,  addreil^d  V.ifari  : 
"  What  a  pity  it  is,"  faid  he,  "  that  this  man  did  not 
fet  outhy  ftudying  dcfign  !"  As  the  energy  cf  naiure 


•  PoulTin, 
in  hisl.ife 


fliines  moft  in  the  fmallcft  fubjccls,  fo   the   energy  of  .'n.itaiion. 
art  Ihinei  moft  in  iniiuiinj  them.  " 

Sect.  IV.     Oflm't.alion. 

WuF.N  you  confi  Jer  art  ;r.  the  imitation  of  nature 
(fays  Mcngs),  it  is  not  to  be  underUcod  that  nature 
which  i,  the  oljjeft,  is  more  perfei;!  than  art  which 
iniitates  it.  N.itur;-,  it  is  confelfed,  offers  fome  views 
ol  which  the  imitation  muft  for  ever  remain  imperfcA, 
as  in  iho  inflante  of  the  claro.obfcuro  ;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  in  every  thhig  relative  to  beauty  of  form, 
imitation  may  even  furpafs  nature.  Nature,  in  her 
produiflions,  is  nibje.51  to  many  accidents.  Art,  la- 
bouri-igon  pillive  and  obedient  materials, renders  per- 
fcvft  the<  bj:ifls  of  its  creation,  choofes  every  thing  in 
nature  the  moll  excellent,  and  collets  the  different 
parts  and  the  diiFerent  beauties  of  many  individuals  int'> 
one  wh'-le.  It  is  feldoin  that  we  find  in  the  fame- 
man  grtatnefs  of  foul  and  the  due  proportions  of  bo- 
dy, vigour,  fupjjlencfs,  firmnefs,  and  agility,  joined  to- 
gether. Art  conllantly  repiefents  v.-hat  is  i-aiely  or 
never  to  be  met  with  in  human  nature  ;  regularity  in 
the  outlines,  grandeur  in  the  forms,  grace  in  the  atti- 
tudes, beauty  in  the  mendiers,  force  in  the  breaft,  agi- 
lity ill  the  limbs,  addrefs  in  the  arms,  franknefs  in  thi 
forehead,  fpirit  in  the  eyes,  and  affability  over  the 
whole  countenance.  Let  an  artift  give  force  and  ex.- 
prefflon  to  all  the  parts  of  his  fubjeft,  let  him  vary 
this  f.jrce  and  exprelfion  as  different  circumftances 
make  it  necefiary,  and  he  will  foon  perceive  that  art 
may  furpafs  nature.  But  althougli  this  be  granted, 
the-artilt  is  not  to  imagine  that  art  is  ailual'y  arrived 
at  this  fupreme  degree  of  perfvflion,  and  can  proceed 
no  larther.  The  moderns  feem  never  to  have  percei- 
ved the  traifl  pointed  out  by  the  ancient  Greeks  ;  for, 
fmce  the  revival  ol  painting,  the  true  and  the  agree- 
aljle,  inftead  of  the  beautiful,  have  been  the  objefts 
cf  cultivation.  Still,  however,  imitation  is  the  firft 
part  c  f  the  art  of  p.'uuting,  though  not  the  moft  ex- 
cellent or  beautiful.  It  is  a  neceflary  ftcp  in  the 
progrefs  which  leads  forward  to  greater  perfeiflion. 

A  painter  ought  attentively  to  confider,  compare 
together,  and  weigh  in  tlie  b.dancs  of  reafon  and  truth, 
all  the  dilTtient  ilyles  ol  the  great  mafters  ;  but  he 
ought  likewife  carefully  to  guard  agairift  too  great  a 
fondniifs  for  any  one  of  them  in  particular  that  he 
may  think  proper  to  adopt  ;  o  herwife,  to  ufe  the  e.'i- 
prefuon  t  f  a  firll-rate  mailer*,  inftead  of  the  chdd,  he  *  ^'^  Vinci 
would  become  the  grand  ch  Id  of  nature.  .""  ''-'"'" 

Bdlidcs,  his  imitation  muft  be  of  generals,  and  not  cf '  ^" 
particulars.  Whatever  a  yountj  painter's  natural  dif- 
polltion  may  be,  M'hether  to  paint  boldly  and  freely  like 
'lint,  ret  and  Rubens,  or  to  labour  his  w  rks  like  Ti- 
tian or  Da  Vinci,  let  him  follow  it.  This  kind  of  iml- 
taiion  is  very  commeudable.  It  is  hus  that  Daote, 
at  the  fame  t  me  that  he  caretully  avoided  adop:ing  the 
particular  expreilions  oi  Virgu,  ende.ivoure  i  to  lei/e 
his  b  Id  and  free  ■nan;  er,  and  at  laft  caught  from  him 
that  elegance  oi  ftyle  which  has  done  him  fo  mucli 
honour. 

As  to  the  reft,  nothing  (hould  hinder  an  able  mailer 
from  making  ufe  n*  iw  and  then  vi  any  anticue,  rr 
even  mideni  li.;ure,  whi  h  he  m  ly  find  his  accoun:  in 
emphyirg.     Sanxio,  in  a  it  Paul  at  J.^lra,  fcrupled 

not 
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Iiiitatioii.  not  to  avail  hlmrelf  of  an  ancient  f,icrifice  in  baffo-re-    tain,  which  alone  is  inexhauftible  ;  and  from  which  all  Colouring. 


licvo  :  nor  did  liu'iniirroti  hinil'sU'dirdain  to  uf;,  in  his 
ji.iinling',  of  tlitf  Kcxiine chapel,  a  hguie taken  from  that 
kimous  cornelian  v.  hich  tradition  tells  us  he  wore  on 
hisfingers,  and  which  was  lately  in  the  poUelHon  of  the 
mnii;  Chrillian  king.     Men  hke  thefe  avail  themiclves 


excellencies  muft  originally  flow. 

"  Thj  great  ufe  of  (ludying  our  predeccfTors  is  to 
open  the  mind,  to  (horten  our  labour,  and  to  give  us 
the  refult  of  tlie  feleftion  made  by  thofi  great  minds 
of  what  is  grand  or  beautiful  in  nature  :  her  ri  ch  (lores 


of  theproduiSions  ofothers  in  fuch  amauneras  tomake    are  all  fpieidout  before  us  ;  but  ir  is  aa  art,  and  no 


us  apply  to  them,  what  La  Bruyere  faid  of  Del'preaux, 
that  one  would  imagine  the  though'.s  of  other  men  had 
been  of  his  own  creation. 

In  general,  a  painter  fhnuld  have  his  eye  conftantly 
fixed  on  nature,  that  inexha\irtible  and  varied  fource  ot 


eafy  art  to  know  how  or  what  to  ch^ofe,  and  how  to 
attain  and  fecure  ihe  oljecl  of  otir  choice. 

"  Thus  the  higlicft  beauty  of  form  muft  be  taken 
from  nature  :  but  it  is  an  art  of  long  deduftion  and 
great  experience   to  know  how  to  find  it.     I  cannot 


every  kind  of  beauty  ;  and  flviuld  Uudy  to  imitate  her  avoid  mentioning  here  an  error  which  Rudents  are  apt 

in  her  moR  fingular  cffefls.     As  beauty,  fcattered  over  to  fall  into. 

the  whole  univ;;rfe,  rtiines  brighter  in  fome  objcifts  than         "  He  tliat  is  forming  himfelf  muft  look  with  great 

in  others,  he   llioiiid  never    be  without  his   little  book  caution  and  warinefs  on  thofc    peculiarities  or  pro- 

and  crayon,  in  order  to  make  drawings  of  every  bean-  niinent    parts    which    at    firft    f'.rce    themfelves    on 

tifal  or  uncommon  object  that  may  happen  to  prefent  view,  and  are  the  marks,  or  wljat  is  commonly  call- 

itfelf ;  and  take  {ketches  of  every  tine  bailding,  every  cd  die  manner,  by  which  that  individual  artift   is  di- 

fituation,   every  etiefl  of  light,  every  flight  ol  cl  uds,  ftinguiflied. 

every  flow  of  drapery,  every  ^ttituJe,  every  exprethon        "Peculiar  marks  I  hold  to  be  generally,  if  not  al- 

of  the  paffions,  that  may  happen  to  (Irike  him.     He  ways,,  dcfefts,  however  difHcult  it  may  be  wholly  to 

may  afterwards  employ  thtfe  things  as  occadon  offer  ;  efcape  them. 

and  in  the  mean  time  will  have  the  advantage  of  acqui-         "  Peculiarities  in  the  v.-ork  of  art   are  like  th' fe  in 

ring  a  grand  ftate.  the  lium-.n  figure  ;  it  is  by  them  tliat  v.e  are  cogni- 

it  isby  carefidly  ftudyingthebeft  mafters,  and  imi-  zable  and  diUinguifhed  one   from  another  ;  but  they 

ta'ing  nature,  that  a  painter  arrives  itl  the  fiyleofper-  are  always  fo  many  blcmifl'.es,  which  however,   both 

feiflion  which  the  Italians  call  gujlo  grarido,  the  French  in  the  one  cafe  and  in  the  other,  ceafs   to  appear  de- 

le  lean  idea',  and  the  Engliih  the  great J}yle.  formities  to  thofe  who  have  them  continually  before 

"  A  mind  (^faysSir  Jofliua   Rynolds),  enriched  by  their  eyes.     In  the  works  of  art,  even  the  moft   cn- 

an  affemblage  of  all  the  treafures  of  ancient  and  mo-  liglitened  mind,  when  warmed  by  beauties  of  the  high- 

dernart,  will  be  more  elevated  and  fruitful  in  refources  eft  kind,  will  by  degrees  find   a   repugnance  within 

in  proportion  to  the  number  of  ideas  which  have  been  him  to  acknowledge  any  defefts  :  nay  his  enthufiafm 

carefully  collected  and  thoroughly  digelled.  v.ill  carry  him  fo  far  as  to  transform  them  into  beauties 

"The  addition  of  other  mens  judgment   is   fo   far  and  objefls  ot  imitation, 
from  weakening,  as  is  the  opinion  of  many,  our  own,         "  It  muft  be  acknowledged,  that   a  peculiarity  of 

that  it  willfaihion  and  conlolidate  thofe  ideas  of  excel-  fiyle,  either  from  its  novelty,  or  by  feeming  to  pro- 

lence  which  lay  in  their  birth  feeble,  ill  fliaped,  and  ceed  from  a  peculiar  turn  of  mind,  often  eicapes  blame  ; 

confufed  ;  but  which  are  finilhed  and  put  in  order  by  on  the  contrary,  it  is  fometimes  ftriking  and  pleafing  ; 

the  authority  and  piaftice  of  thofe,  whofe  works  may  but  it  is  vain  labour  to  endeavour  to  imitate  it,  becaufc 

be  faid  to  have   been  coufecrated  by  having  ftood  the  novelty  and  peculiarity  being  its  only  meiit,  when  it 

teft  (  f  a"-es.  ceai'es  to  be  new,  it  ceafes  to  have  value. 

"  When  we  fpeak  of  the  habitual  imitation   and         "  A  manner,  therefore,  being  a  defed,  and  every 

continued  ftudy  of  mafters,  it  is  not  to  be  underftood  painter,  however  excellent,  having  a  manner,  itfeems 

that  I  advife  any   endeavour  to  copy  the  exaft   pe-  to   follow,  that   all  kinds   of  faults  as   well  as  beau- 

culiar  colour  and  complexion  of  another  man's  mind  ;  ties  may  be  learned  under  the  fanclion  of  the  greateft 

the  fuccefs  of  inch  an    attempt  muft  always  be  like  authorities." 


his  who  imitates  exactly  the  air,  manners,  and  gefture, 
of  him  whom  he  admires.  His  model  may  be  excel- 
lent, but  he  liimfelf  will  be  ridiculous  ;  arid  this  ridi- 
cide  arifes  not  from  his  having  imitated,  but  irom  his 
not  having  chofcn  tlie  right  mode  of  imitation. 


Sect.  V.     Cf  Coh-aring. 

Colouring,  though  a  fubjefl  greitly  inferior  to 
many  others  which  the  painter  muft  ftudy,  is  yet  of 

"  It  is  a  necelfary  warrantable  pride    to  difdain  fufficient  importance  to  employ  a  confiJerable  (hare  of 

to  walk  fervilely  behind  any  individual,   however  ele-  his  attention  ;  and  to  excel  in  it,  he  muft  be  well  ac- 

vated  his  rank.     The  true  and  liberal  ground  of  imi-  quaintcd  with  tl;at  part  of  optics  which  has  the  nature 

tation  is  an  open  field,  where,  though  he  who  pre-  of  light  and  colours  for  its  objeft.Light.however  fimple 

cedes  has  had  the  advantage  of  ftarti.:g  before  you,  and  uncc-mpounded  it  may  appear,  is  nevcrthelefs  made 

vet  it  is  enough  to  purfue  his  courfe :  you  need  not  up,  as  it  were,  of  feveral  diftin(5t:  fubftances  ;  and  the 

tread  in  his  footfteps  ;  and  you  certainly  have  a  right  number,  and  even  dofe,  of  thefc  ingredients,  ha.'  been 

to  outrtrip  himifyoucan.  happily  difcovered   by     the   moderns.     Every  undi- 

"  Nor,  >vhilft  I  recommend  ftudying  the  art  from  vided  ray,  let  it  be  ever  fo  fine,  is  a  Utile  bundle  of 

artifts,  can  1  be  fuppofed  to  mean  that  nature  is  to  be  red,  orange,  yellow,  green,  azure,  indigo,  and  vioiet 

neglefled  :  I  take   this  ftudy  in   aid,  and  not  in  ex-  rays,  which,  wliilecrmbined,  are  not  to  be  diftingui'.hed 

dufion  of  the  ether.     Nature  is,  and  muft  be,  the  foun-  one  from  another,  and  form  that  hind  cf  lij^ht  called 

3  kK'.s; 
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'whiu  ;  To  iliat  white  Is  not  a  colour  perfe,  as  the  learn- 
ed Da  Vinci  (fo  far,  it  feems,  the  prccuribr  of  New- 
ton) cxprefsly  ilffirins,  but  an  a(remliUi(;e  of  colours. 
.  Now,  thcfe  colours,  which  conij-oic  li;;ht,  although 
immutable  in  thcmrclv;.b,  an  J  endued  wiih  various  (jua- 
lities,  are  continually,  however,  feiiaratin;(  iiom  each 
other  in  their  refiei^i'.  n  from  and  pail.i9;e  tlirough 
other  fubflanccs,  unJ  tiuis  become  m-.inilc(t  to  tr.c  eye. 
Grafs,  for  example,  rcfleiits  only  gicen  rays,  or  rather 
reflefts  green  rays  in  greater  number  than  it  does  ihofc 
of  any  other  colour;  one  kind  t.f  wine  tranlmits  red 
rays,  and  another  yellowilh  rays  ;  and  from  this  kind 
offenaration  ariles  that  variety  of  colours  with  which 
nature  has  divevfuicd  iier  various  produflions.  Man, 
too,  has  contrived  to  fspaiate  tlie  rays  of  light  by  ma- 
king a 'portion  of  the  fun's  beams  pafs  through  a 
glafs  prlfm  ;  for  after  palfuig  thro'igh  it,  they  aj  pear 
divided  into  feven  pure  and  primitive  colours,  placed 
in  fuccedion  one  by  the  otlier,  like  fo  many  colours  on 
a  painter's  pallet. 

Now,  though  Titian,  Corrcgio,  and  Vandyke,  have 
been  excellent  colourills,  without  knowmg  ariy  tiling 
of  thefe  phyilcal  fub'.leties,  that  is  no  reaion  why 
others  fliould  n'gleft  them.  For  it  cannot  but  be  ot 
great  fervice  to  a  painter  to  be  well  ac(juainted  with  the 
nature  of  what  he  is  to  imitate,  and  ol'  thole  c  iours 
with  which  he  is  to  give  life  and  perfcdion  to  his  de- 
figus  ;  not  to  f[>eak  of  the  pleafure  .here  is  in  being  able 
to  account  truly  and  folidlyibr  the  various  effetfts  and 
appearances  of  light.  From  a  due  tempering,  for  ez- 
ample,  and  degrading,  of  the  tints  in  a  tindure  ;  from 
making  colours  partake  of  each  otlier,  acccording  to  the 
relledion  of  light  from  one  objeft  to  another  :  there 
arifes,  in  fome  meafure,  that  fublime  harmony  which 
may  be  confiJcrcd  as  the  true  mufic  of  the  eye.  And 
this  harmohy  has  its  foundation  in  tlie  genuine  prin- 
ciples  of  optics.  Now  this  could  not  happen  in  the 
fyllem  of  thofe  philofophers,  who  h;ld,  that  coloui  s  did 
not  originally  exift  in  light,  but  v,'cre,  on  the  contra- 
ry, nothing  elfe  than  fo  many  modiHcation>  which  it  un- 
deiwentin  being  reflected  from  other  fubflances,  or  in 
palViiig  through  them  ;  thusfubjcifl  to  altcr-itinns  widi- 
out  end,  and  every  moment  lialile  to  perilh.  Werethat 
the  cafe,  bodies  could  no  more  receive  any  hues  one 
from  another,  nor  this  body  partake  of  the  colour  of 
that,  than  fcarlet,  lor  example  ;  becaule  it  h.as  the 
power  of  changing  into  red  all  the  rays  of  the  fun  or 
(ky  which  immediately  fall  upon  it,  has  the  power  of 
changing  into  red  all  the  other  rays  reflefled  to  it  from 
a  blue  or  any  other  colour  in  its  neighboiu"hood. 
Whereas, allowing  that  colours  are  in  tlieir  own  nature 
immutable  one  into  another,  and  that  every  body  re- 
flei5ts,moreorlef:,  every  fort  of  coloured  rays,  though 
thofe  rays  in  the  greatell  number  v,hich  are  of  the  co- 
lour it  exhibits,  there  muil  neceffarily  arife,  in  colours 
placed  near  one  another,  certain  particular  hues  or 
temperaments  of  colour  :  nay,  this  iiifluence  of  one  co- 
lour upon  another  may  be  fo  far  traced,  that  three  or 
four  bodies  of  different  colours,  and  likewife  the  in- 
tenfenefs  of  the  light  falling  upon  each,  being  affign- 
ed,  we  may  eafdy  determine  in  what  fituatii  n^  and 
how  much  they  would  tinge  each  otlier.  We  m.iy 
thus  too,  by  the  ftme  principle  of  optics,  account  for 
fever.al  other  things  pra»ftifed  by  painters  ;  infom'ach 
that  a  perfon.  who  has  carefully  obferved  natural  ef- 
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fefls  Willi  an  eye  direded  by  fo'.id  Ic.irning,  {liall  be  C»Iouriitg.. 

able  to  f«rn>  general  ru'cs,  where  another  can  only  " ' 

dilliiiguilh  pai  ticular  caies. 

But  alter  all,  the  piaures  of  the  bed  cojouiillj  are, 
it  is  uuiverfally  allowed,  the  books  in  which  a  young 
painter  mud  chivily  look  for  the  rules  of  colouring  ; 
that  is,  of  that  branch  of  painting  which  contributes  10 
much  to  exprefs  the  beauty  of  objcch,  and  i-,  fo  rcqui- 
lite  to  rcprefent  them  as  what  they  really  are.  Gior- 
gio and  Titian  fcem  to  have  difcovered  circumRaiices 
in  nature  which  others  have  entirely  overlooked;  and 
the  laR  in  particular  has  been  happy  enough  to  exprefs 
th^m  witli  a  pencil  as  delicate  as  hii  eye  was  quick  and 
piercing.  In  his  works  we  behold  that  fA-eetncfs  of 
colouring  whicli  is  produced  by  union  ;  that  beauty 
vvhicii  is  ccnfillent  with  truth  ;  and  all  tlie  infenliblc 
tianfmutations,,  all  the  foft  tranfiiions,  ia  a  word,  all 
the  pleafing  modulations,  of  tints  and  colours.  When 
a  young  painter  has,  by  clofe  application,  acquired 
irom  I'itian,  whom  he  can  never  iufficiently  dwell  up. 
on,  that  art  which,  of  all  painters,  he  lias  bc'.l  contri- 
ved to  hide,  he  would  do  well  to  turn  to  B.ilfano  and 
Paolo,  on  account  of  the  beauty,  boldnefs  and  ele- 
gance of  their  touches.  That  riclinefs,  foftuefs,  and 
trt;ihnefs  of  colouring,  for  which  the  Lombard  fchool 
is  fo  juftly  cried  up,  may  likewife  be  of  great  fervice 
to  him.  Nor  will  he  reap  lefs  benefit  by  Undying  tha 
prinaples  and  praftice  of  the  Fleniilh  fchool  ;  which, 
chiefly  by  means  of  her  varnilhes,  has  contrived  to  giva 
a  moll  enchanting  luftre  and  tranfparency  to  her  co- 
lours. 

But  whatever  piftures  a  young  painter  may  choofc 
to  ftudy  the  art  of  colouring  upon,  he  muft  take  great 
care  that  they  are  well  preferved.  There  are  very  few 
pieces  which  have  not  fuffered  more  or  lefs  by  the 
length,  r.ot  to  fay  the  injuries,  of  time  ;  and  perhaps 
that  precious  patina,  which  years  alone  can  impart  t» 
pauitings,  is  in  fome  meafure  akin  to  that  other  kind 
which  ages  alone  impart  to  medals ;  inalmuch  as,  by 
giving  tellimony  to  their  antiquity,  it  rc-nders  thern 
proportion  .bly  beautiful  in  the  fuperltitious  eyes  of  the 
learned.  It  mull  indeed  be  allowed,  that  if,  on  the 
one  hand,  this  patina  bellows,  as  it  really  does,  an 
extraordinary  degree  of  harmony  upon  the  colours  of  a 
piaure,  and  dellroys,  or  at  leaft  greatly  lelfens  their 
original  rawnefi,  it,  on  t'.e  other  hand,  equally  im- 
pairs the  frethnefs  and  life  of  them.  A  piece  feeii  ma- 
ny years  alter  it  has  been  painted,  appe.ars  much  as  it 
would  do,  immediately  after  p\inting,  behind  a  dull 
glafs.  It  is  no  idle  opinion,  tliat  Paolo  Veronefe,  at- 
tentive above  all  things  to  the  beauty  of  his  colours, 
and  what  is  called  _y?n^;/,5,  left  entirely  to  time  the  care 
of  harmMiii/.lng  them  perfeaiy.and  (as  we  mayfiy) 
mellowing  them.  But  moll  of  the  old  mailers  took  that 
talk  upon  ihemfelves  ;  and  never  expofed  their  works 
to  the  eyes  of  the  piibhc,  until  they  had  ripened  and 
finilhed  tliem  with  their  own  hands  And  who  can  fay 
whether  the  Chr'J}  oi"M>meta,  or  tl  e  Nati-v'ity  of  Baf- 
fano,  have  been  :iiore  improved  or  injured  (it  we  mavf  i 
fpeak)  by  the  t'-uchings  and  retouchings  rf  time,  in 
the  courfe  of  m -re  than  twv)  centuries?  It  is  indeed 
impollible  to  be  d.term-ncd.  But  the  ftndious  pupil 
may  make  hiitif-'.f  ample  amend<:  for  any  injuries  which 
his  oiiginals  nviy  have  received  from  the  hand  of  time, 
by  turning  to  irutli,  and  to  Nature  which  never  grows 
4.  I  old. 
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old,  but  conftantly  retiiins  its  prlmiiive  flower  of  youth, 
and  was  itfelf  the  model  of  the  models  before  him.  As 
foon,  therefore,  as  a  young  painter  has  laid  a  proper 
foundalion  for  a  good  colouring,  by  (htdying  the  bed 
mailers,  he  fiiould  turn  all  hia  thoughts  to  truth  and 
nature.  And  it  would  perhaps  be  well  worth  while  to 
liave,  in  the  academies  ot  painting,  models  for  colour- 
iiigas  well  as  defigning  ;  th;'.t  as  from  the  one  the  pu- 
pils  learn  to  give  their  due  proportions  to  the  feveral 
members  and  mufcle?,  they  may  learn  from  the  oth:r 
to  make  their  carnations  rich  and  warm,  and  faithfully 
copy  the  different  local  hues  which  appear  quite  dif- 
tinifl  in  the  different  parts  of  a  fine  body.  To  illuftrate 
fti'.l  farther  the  ufe  of  fuch  a  model,  let  us  fuppofe  it 
jilaced  in  different  lights  ;  now  in  that  of  the  iun,  now 
in  that  of  the  fky,  and  now  again  in  that  of  a  lamp  or 
candle  ;  one  time  placed  in  the  {hade,  and  another  in 
;i  refleifted  light.  Hence  the  pupil  may  learn  all  the 
different  cffefis  of  the  complexion  in  different  circum- 
ifances,  whether  the  livid,  the  lucid,  or  tranfparent ; 
and,  above  all,  that  variety  of  tints  and  half  tints,  oc- 
lafioned  in  the  colour  of  the  fkin  by  the  epidermis  ha- 
ying the  bones  immediately  under  it  in  fome  places, 
s\nd  in  others  a  greater  or  Icfs  number  of  blood-veffels 
or  quantity  of  fat.  An  artill  who  had  long  fludied 
fuch  a  model,  would  run  no  rifk  of  degrading  the  beau- 
ties of  nature  by  any  particularity  of  Ityle,  or  of  giving 
into  that  prepofterous  fulnefs  and  floridnefs  of  colour 
which  is  at  prefent  fo  much  the  tafle.  He  would  not 
feed  his  figures  with  rofes,  as  an  ancient  painter  of 
Greece  fhrewdly  expreffed  it,  but  with  good  beef;  a 
■Web.  Dial,  difference,  \\hich  the  learned  eye  of  a  modern  writer 
.■i-  could  perceive  between  the  colouring  of  Barocci  and 

that  of  Titian.  To  pradile  in  that  manner,  is,  ac- 
cording to  a  great  mailer,  no  better  than  inuring  one's 
felf  to  the  commiffion  of  blunders.  What  ftatues  are 
in  defign,  nature  is  in  colouring  ;  the  fountain  head  of 
that  perfci5fion  to  which  every  artifl,  ambitious  to  ex- 
cel, Ihould  conftantly  a'pire  :  and  accordingly  the  Fle- 
mifli  painters,  in  confequence  of  their  aiming  folely  to 
copy  nature,  are  in  colouring  as  excellent  as  they 
are  wont  to  be  aukward  in  defigning.  The  beft 
model  for  the  tone  of  colours  and  the  degradation 
of  ihades  is  furnilhed  by  the  means  of  the  canitra 
e':fcura.     See  Dioptrics,  Std.  6th  and  9th. 

Sect.  VI.      Of  Drapery. 

Drapery  is  one  of  the  moft  important  branches  cf 
the  whole  art,  and  accordingly  demands  the  great;ft  at- 
tention and  ftudy.  It  feldom  happens  that  a  painter 
has  nothing  but  naked  figures  to  reprefent  ;  nuy,  his 
lub;ei5ls  generally  confil^  of  figures  clothed  from  liead 
to  foot.  Now  the  flowing  of  tlie  folds  in  every  gar- 
ment depends  chiefly  upon  the  relief  of  the  parts  that 
lie  under  it.  A  certain  author,  we  forgot  his  name, 
obferve-:,  that  as  the  inequalities  of  a  fui  face  are  dif- 
coverablc  by  the  inequalities  in  the  water  that  runs  over 
it,  fo  the  prillure  and  (hape  of  the  members  mull  be 
jJifccrnible  by  the  folds  of  the  garment  that  covers 
them.  Thofe  idle  windings  and  gatherings,  with 
whieh  fome  painters  have  affeded  to  cover  their  figures, 
make  the  clothes  made  up  of  them  look  as  if  the  body 
b^d  fled  from  u.ider  them  and  left  nt tiling  in  its  place 
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but  a  heap  of  empty  bubbles,  fit  emblems  of  the  brain  Drapery. 

that  conceived  them.     As  from  the   trunk   ci  a  tree  '"^■^ 

there  iliue  here  and  there  boughs  of  various  forms,  fo 
from  one  mifirefs  fold  there  always  flow  many  leifer 
ones:  and  as  it  is  on  the  quality  of  the  tree  that  the 
elega'.ice,  conipaflnefs,  or  opennvfs  of  its  branches 
cliicfly  depei.ds  ;  it  is,  in  like  manner,  by  the  quality 
of  t)ie  lluffof  wl'.ich  a  garment  is  made,  that  the  num- 
ber, order,  and  fize  ot  its  folds  raw^  be  determined. 
To  fum  up  all  in  two  words,  the  drapery  pught  to  be 
natural  and  eafy,  fo  as  to  fliow  what  fluff  it  i?,  and 
wliat  parts  it  covers.  It  ought,  as  a  certain  author 
expr.lies  it,  to  cover  the  body,  as  it  were  merely  to 
Ih  wit. 

It  wa-  formerly  the  cuflom  with  fome  of  our  maflers 
to  draw  all  their  figures  naked,  and  then  drape  them: 
from  the  fame  principle  that  they  firft  drew  the  Itele- 
tons  of  their  figures,  and  afterwards  covered  them  with 
mufcles.  And  it  was  by  proceeding  in  this  manner 
that  they  attained  to  fuch  a  degree  of  truth  in  expref- 
fing  the  folds  of  their  drapery,  and  the  ji.ints  and  di- 
region  of  the  principal  members  that  lay  under  it,  fo 
as  to  exhibit  in  a  mofl  linking  manner  the  attitude  of 
the  perfon  to  whom  they  belonged.  That  the  ancient 
fculptors  clothed  their  flatues  with  equal  truth  and 
grace  appears  from  many  of  them  that  are  fli'l  in  be- 
ing ;  particularly  a  Flora  lately  dug  up  in  Rome,  wliofe 
drapery  is  executed  with  fo  much  judgment,  and  in  fo 
grand  and  rich  a  llyle,  that  it  may  vie  with  the  fineft 
of  their  naked  llatues,  even  with  the  Venus  of  Mcdicis. 
The  Itatues  of  the  ancients  had  fo  much  beauty  when 
naked,  that  they  retained  a  great  deal  when  clothed. 
But  here  itmufl  be  confidered,  that  it  was  ufual  with 
them  to  fuppofe  their  originals  clothed  with  wet  gar- 
ments, and  of  an  extreme  finenefs  and  delicacy,  that 
by  lying  clofe  to  the  parts,  and  in  a  manner  clinging 
to  them,  they  might  the  better  fhow  what  thefe  parts 
were.  For  thisreafona  painter  is  not  to  confine  him- 
felf  to  the  fludy  of  the  ancient  ftatues,  left  he  ihould 
contraift  a  dry  ftyle,  and  even  fall  into  the  fame  faults 
with  fome  great  mafters  who  accuftomed  to  drape  with 
fuch  light  fluffs  as  fit  clofe  to  the  body,  have  after- 
wards made  the  coarfeft  lie  in  the  fame  manner,  fo  as 
plainly  to  exhibit  tlie  mufcles  underneath  them.  It  is 
therefore  proper  to  lludy  nature  herfelf,  and  thofe  mo- 
dern mafters  who  have  come  neareft  to  her  in  this 
branch  ;  fuch  as  Paolo  Veronefe,  Andrea  del  Sarto, 
Rubens,  and  above  all,  Guido  Reni.  The  flow  of 
their  drapery  is  foft  and  gentle  ;  and  the  gatherings 
and  pla'ts  are  fo  contrived,  as  not  only  not  to  hide  the 
body  but  to  add  grace  and  dignity  to  it.  There  gold, 
filk,  and  woollen  ftutfs,  are  fo  diftinguifhable  one  from 
another,  by  the  quality  of  their  feveral  luftres,  and  the 
peculiar  light  and  ihade  belonging  to  each,  but  above 
all  by  the  form  and  flow  of  their  folds,  that  the  age 
and  fex  of  their  figures  are  hardly  more  difcoverab'e 
by  their  faces.  Albert  Durer  is  another  great  mafter 
in  this  branch,  infomuch  that  Guido  himfelf  was  not 
aihamed  to  ftudy  him.  There  are  ftill  extant  feveral 
drawings  made  with  the  pen  by  this  great  man,  in 
which  he  has  copied  whole  figures  from  Albert,  and 
fcrupuloufiy  ret.iired  the  flow  of  his  drapery  as  far  as 
his  own  peculiar  II)  le,  lefs  harfli  and  Iharp,  but  more 
eafy  and  graceful,  would  allow.     It  may  be  faid  that 

he 
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he  made  die  fame  ufc  of  Albert  that  our  modern 
writers  ought  to  make  of  the  bell  authors  of  the  13th 
century. 

To  drape  a  figure  well,  it  is  necefrary  that  the  K-lds 
be  large  and  few  in  number ;  becaufe  large  ftilds  pro- 
duce greai  mafies  of  hght  and  Ihadow,  while  fmall 
ones  rauaiply  the  objefls  of  view  and  dillrail  the  at- 
tention. But  if  the  charaaer  of  the  drapery  or  kind 
nf  (luff  require  fm.iU  folds,  they  ihould  at  leaft  be 
diftributcd  in  ^rnups,  in  fuch  a  manner  lh.it  a  great 
number  of  fmall  folds  Ihall  be  fubordinate  to  an  equal 
nuis  lormed  by  a  princip.il  fold. 

It  is  alfo  proper  to  obferve,  that  the  colour  of  the 
drapery  contributes  to  the  harmony  of  the  whole,  and 
produces  effcfls  which  the  claro-obfcuro  cannot  do 
alone.  At  the  fame  time,  the  principles  of  the  claro- 
obfcuro  Ihould  prefide  over,  or  at  leall  regulate,  the 
art  of  drapery.  If  the  folds  of  the  Huff  which  cover 
the  memlicrs  expofed  to  the  light  are  too  ftrongly 
(haded,  they  will  appear  to  enter  into  the  members, 
and  cut  them. 

Drapery  contributes  to  the  life,  to  the  charafler,  to 
the  expieflion  of  the  figures,  provided  all  the  move- 
ments of  the  folds  announce  the  lively  or  more  tran- 
quil movement  of  thofe  figures.  The  colour,  and  the 
kind  of  Huff  concur  alfo  to  promote  the  general  ex- 
preffion  ;  brilliant  or  hue  drapery  cannot  be  properly 
intiodnced  in  a  mournful  fubjeJl,  nor  the  oppofite  in 
a  gay  one. 

The  drapery  mull  alfo  agree  with  the  age  and  cha- 
radler  of  the  figures  :  And  if  nature  in  any  inftance  is 
found  to  contradift  thofe  principles,  it  is  becaufe  they 
relate  to  the  ideal  of  the  art ;  and  it  is  this  ideal  which 
carries  it  to  the  gieateil  perfeiftion. 

Great  attention  is  alfo  necelfary  to  the  fituation  in 
which  the  figures  are  placed,  and  the  aflions  about 
which  they  are  employed.  If  they  are  in  the  a<5l  of 
afcending,  a  column  cf  air  weighs  down  the  drapery  ; 
if,  on  the  contrary,  they  are  defcending,  the  drapery 
is  fupported  and  fpread  out.  The  iolds  placed  on 
every  member,  and  the  general  play  of  the  drapery, 
fliould  indicate  whether  the  figure  is  in  aiflion  or  about 
to  be  fo  ;  whether  adion  be  beginning  or  ending  ;  and 
whether  it  be  flow,  or  quick,  or  violent.  All  this  is 
agreeable  to  nature  ;  but  it  alfo  partakes  of  the  ideal, 
fmce  nature  never  can  be  copied  in  fuch  fluiluating 
fituations.  The  pradlice  cf  the  Roman  fchoois,firft  to 
draw  after  nature,  and  then  to  paint  after  the  drawing, 
cannot  be  adopted  by  colourills  ;  becaufe  nature,  ac- 
cording to  the  kind  of  the  fluffs,  produces  tones  and 
lights  which  give  nwre  perfection  and  truth  to  the 
work.  Meanwhile  Raphael,  who  followed  this  prac- 
tice, enjoys  the  tirll  reputation  for  giving  play  to  his 
drapery,  and  difpofmg  the  folds  in  the  bell  order.  In 
this  part  he  has  even  attained  the  height  ot  ideal  beau- 
ty. He  is  the  greateft  painter  of  drapery,  as  the  Ve- 
netians are  the  greateft  in  painting  Huffs. 

Raphael,  fays  Mengs,  imitated  at  firll  his  mafler 
Perugin's  manner  of  drapery  ;  and  he  brought  this 
manner  to  perfection,  by  lludying  the  works  of  Ma- 
faceio  and  of  Bartholomev/ :  but  he  departed  en- 
tirely from  the  tafte  of  the  fchool  in  which  he  was 
educated  when  he  had  feen  the  works  of  the  ancients. 
It  was  the  baffo-relievo  of  antiquity  which  pointed  out 
10  him  the  true  flowing  of  drapery,  and  he  was  not 


backward  to  introduce  it.  He  diP;overcd,  by  attend-  D: 
ing  to  the  princi[)leiof  the  ancienf^,  that  the  naked  I*  ** 
the  principal  part ;  that  dr.ipery  is  to  be  regarded  al- 
together as  an  acceffory,  and  that  it  is  intended  Ici 
cover,  not  to  conceal :  that  it  is  employed  from  re- 
celTity,  not  caprce ;  that  of  confcqucnce  the  clothes 
fliould  not  be  fo  narrow  as  to  conftraia  the  members, 
nor  fo  ample  as  to  embarrafs  them  ;  but  tliat  tha 
artift  (hould  adapt  them  to  the  fize  and  attitude  of  th-j 
figures  intended  to  v.'car  them. 

He  luiderllcod  that  the  great  folds  fliould  lie  pla:ed 
at  the  large  places  of  the  body  ;  and  wlierc  the  natui''^ 
of  the  drapery  required  fmall  folds,  th:it  it  was  neccf- 
fary  to  give  them  a  projeftion,  which  indicates  a  (ub- 
ordination  to  the  principal  parts. 

He  made  his  ample  draperies  without  ufelcfs  folds, 
and  with  bendings  at  the  articul.uions.  It  was  th:; 
form  of  the  naked  figure  which  pointed  out  to  him  th  ; 
form  of  his  fcilds,  and  on  the  great  mufcles  he  formed 
great  maffes.  Wh^n  any  pait  required  to  be  forc- 
fliortened,  he  covered  it  with  the  fame  number  of 
folds  as  if  it  had  been  llraight ;  but  then  he  crowded 
them  in  proportion  10  tlie  forcihorten^ng. 

He  frequently  difcovered  the  border  of  his  drapery, 
to  fliow  that  his  figures  were  not  dreifed  in  a  fimple 
fack.  The  fin-m  of  the  princip.il  parts,  and  the  fpc- 
cific  weight  of  the  air,  were  always  the  caufes  of  his 
folds.  It  was  eafy  to  d  fc  iver  in  his  works,  by  the 
folds  of  his  drapery,  the  attitude  of  the  figure  pre- 
vious to  the  one  in  which  it  was  placed  :  and  whether,  ' 
for  example,  the  arm  was  extended  or  oiherwife,  im- 
mediately before  the  aflion.  This  was  an  expredloH 
which  he  had  carefully  ftudied  on  all  cccalions,  be- 
caufe he  found  it  in  natuie. 

When  the  drapery  was  to  cover  the  leg  or  arm  but 
half,  or  in  an  imperfe^  manner,  he  made  it  cut  ob- 
liquely the  member  v.-hich  was  partly  to  be  covtied. 
Hts  folds  were  of  a  triangular  torm.  The  rcafon  of 
this  form  is  in  nature:  for  all  drapery  has  a  tendency' 
to  enlarge  itfelf  and  be  extended  ;  and  as  at  the  lame 
time  its  own  weight  obliges  it  to  fall  back  en  itfelf,  it 
is  naturally  fi  rmed  into  triangles. 

He  knew  perfectly,  that  the  movements  of  the  bodv 
and  of  its  members  are  the  caufes  of  tlie  aelunl  fitua- 
tion of  drapery,  and  ot  the  foundation  of  its  folds.  All 
his  praflice  is  nothing  elfe  but  the  unfolding  and  de- 
monftrating  of  this  theory  ;  and  drapery  executed  iu 
any  otlier  manner  muft:  be  in  a  falfe  and  vicious  talle. 

Sect.  VIII.     Of  LanJpape  and  Architeaurc. 

When  our  young  painter  has  made  a  fufiScientpro- 
grefs  in  tliofe  principal  branches  of  his  art,  die  defign- 
ing,  perfpecSive,  colouring,  and  drapery  of  human 
figures,  he  fliould  turn  li.s  thoughts  to  landfcape  and 
archite<fture :  for,  by  lludying  them,  h^  will  render 
liimfelf  univerfal  and  qualified  to  undertake  any  tub- 
jei5l  ;  fo  as  not  to  referable  certain  literati,  who,  though 
great  mailers  in  fome  articles,  are  mere  children,  in 
every  thing  elfe. 

The  molt  eminent  landfcape-painters  are  PouiTIn, 
Lorenefe,  and  Titian. 

Pouilin  was  remarkable  for  his  great  diligence.   His 

pieces  are  quite  exotic  and  uncomnio.i ;  bcin^   fet  off 

with  buildings  in  a  beautiful  but  liugukir  llyle ;  and 
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Lamiftaiie  with  learned  cplfojes,  fuch  as  poets  reciting  their 
and  Archi-  verfes  to  the  v.'Oods,  und  youths  exercifing  thenifelves 
in  the  fevenil  gyninallic  games  of  antiquity  ;  by  which 
it  plainly  appears,  that  he  was  more  indebted  for  his 
lubjefls  to  tl:e  deferiptioiti  of  Paufanias  than  to  nature 
and  truth. 

Lorenefe  applied  himfelf  chiefly  to  exprcfs  the  va- 
lious  phxnoniena  of  light,  efpecially  thofc  perceivable 
in  the  heavens.  And,  thanks  to  the  happy  climate  ot 
Rome,  where  he  Ihidicd  and  cxercifeJ  his  talenis,  he 
has  left  us  the  brighteft  ikies,  and  the  richeft  and  moll 
glorioully  cloud-tipt  horizons,  that  can  be  well  con- 
ceived. Nay,  the  fun  himfelf,  which,  like  the  A\- 
mighty,  can  be  rcprefented  merely  by  his  cifefls,  lias 
fcarce  efcaped  his  daring  and  ambitious  pencil. 

Titian,  the  great  confident  of  nature,  is  the  Ho- 
mer of  landfcape.  His  fcenes  have  fo  much  trutli,  fo 
much  variety,  and  fucli  a  bloom  in  them,  that  it  is 
impoffible  to  behold  them,  witliout  wifliing,  as  if  they 
were  real,  to  make  an  excurfion  into  th;m.  And  per- 
haps the  finell;  landfcape  that  ever  iifued  from  mortal 
hands,  is  the  back  grounds  of  his  Martyrilom  of  St  Pe- 
ter;  where  by  the  difference  between  the  bodies  and 
the  leaves  of  his  trees,  and  the  diipofition  of  their 
branches,  one  immediately  difcovers  the  difference  be- 
tween the  trees  themfelves ;  where  the  different  foils  are 
fo  well  exprcffed,  and  fo  exquilitely  clothed  with  tlieir 
proper  plants,  that  a  botanlft  has  much  ado  to  keep 
his  hands  from  them.     See  Part  II.  Seifl.  ii. 

Paolo  Veronefe  is  in  architecture  what  Titian  is  in 
landfcape.  To  excel  in  landfcape,  we  muft,  above  all 
things,  ftudy  nature.  To  excel  in  architei5lure,  we  muft 
chieHy  regard  the  finell  works  of  art ;  fuch  as  the  fronts 
<if  ancient  edifices,  and  the  fabrics  of  thofe  modems 
who  have  bell  ftudicd  and  bed  copied  antiquity.  Next 
to  Brunellefchi  and  Albeui,  who  were  the  firll  revivers 
of  architecture,  came  Bremante,  Giulio  Romano,  San- 
fovino,  Sanmicheli,  and  lalUy  Palladio,  whofe  works 
the  young  painter  fhould  above  all  the  reft  diligently 
Ihidy  and  imprint  deeply  on  his  mind.  NorisVignola 
to  be  forgot ;  for  fome  think  he  was  a  more  fciupulous 
copier  of  antiquity,  and  more  exaft,  than  Palladio  him- 
felf, infomuch  that  moft  people  confider  him  as  the  firft 
architecfl  among  the  moderns.  For  our  part,  tofpeak 
of  him,  not  as  fame,  but  as  truth  feems  to  require,  we 
cannot  help  thinking,  that  rather  than  break  through 
the  "-enerality  of  the  rules  contrived  by  him  to  facili- 
tate praiftice,  he  has  in  fome  inllances  deviated  from 
the  moft  beautiful  proportions  of  the  antique,  and  is 
rather  barren  in  the  diftribution  and  difpofition  of  cer- 
tain members.  Moreover,  the  extraordinary  height  of 
his  pedertals  and  cornices  hinders  the  column  from 
Iho^sin!"-  in  the  orders  dcfi^ncd  and  employed  by  him, 
as  it  does  in  thofe  of  Palladio.  Amongft  thr'.t  great 
variety  of  proportions  to  be  met  with  in  ancient  ruins, 
Palladio  has  been  extremely  happy  in  choofing  the  beft. 
His  profiles  are  well  contrafted,  yeteafy.  All  the  parts 


of  his  buildings  \:m<r  well  together. 


Grandeur, 


ele- 
gance, and  beauty,  walk  hand  in  hand  in  them;  In 
ihort,  the  very  blcmifhes  of  Palladio,  who  was  no  Have 
■to  conveniency,  and  fometimes  perhaps  was  too  profufe 
in  his  decorations,  are  piiflurefque.  And  we  may  rea- 
fonably  believe,  that  it  was  by  following  fo  great  a 
mafter,  v.hof:  works  he  had  continually  before  his  eyes, 
that  Paolo  Vcroneic  formed  that  hue  and  maftejly  tafte 


which  enabled  him  to  ctnbcllifli  Ills  conlpofitions  with  Eiprtflioi 
fjcli  beautiful  ftruflures.  of  the 

The  ftudy  of  architeflure  cannot  fail,  in  another   _^j|^"">»- 
refpedl,  of  being  very  ufeful  to  th4  young  painter,  in-  " 

afmueh  as  it  will  bring  hini  acquainted  v.'ith  the  form 
ot  the  temples  thermae^  bafilics,  theatres,  and  other 
buildings  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  Befides,  from 
the  balfo-relievos  wiih  which  it  was  cuftomary  to  adorn 
thefe  buildings,  he  may  gather,  with  equal  delight  and 
profit,  the  nature  of  their  facridces,  aims,  military  en- 
llgns,  and  drefsi  The  ftudy  of  landfcape,  too,  v/ill 
render  familiar  to  him  the  form  of  the  various  plants 
peculiar  to  each  foil  and  climate,  and  fuch  other  things 
as  ferve  to  charaifferife  the  different  regions  of  the 
earth.  Thus  by  degrees  he  will  learn  what  we  call  cof- 
iunic,  one  ri  the  L-hief  requifites  in  a  painter  ;  fincc  by 
means  of  it  he  may  exprcfs  with  great  precifion  the 
time  and  place  in  which  his  fcenes  are  laid. 

Sect.  VIII.     Of  the  Exprefion  of  the  Pajtons. 

That  language  Which  above  all  others  a  painter 
fliould  carefully  endeavour  to  learn,  and  from  nature 
herftlf,  is  the  language  of  the  pallions.  Without  it 
the  fineft  works  muft  appear  lifelefs  and  inanimate.  It 
is  not  enough  for  a  painter  to  be  able  to  delineate  the 
moft  exquifite  forms,  give  them  the  moft  graceful  at- 
titudes, and  compofe  them  well  together :  it  is  not 
enough  to  drefs  them  out  with  propriety,  and  in  the 
moft  beautiful  colours;  it  is  not  enough,  in  fine,  by 
the  powei-ful  itiagic  of  light  and  fhade,  to  make  the 
canvas  vanifii.  No;  he  mull  like  wife  know  how  to 
clothe  his  figures  with  grief,  with  joy,  with  fear,  with 
anger  ;  he  mull,  in  fome  fort,  write  on  their  faces  vvhat 
they  think  and  what  they  feel ;  he  muft  give  them  life 
and  fpeech.  It  is  indeed  m  this  branch  that  painting 
truly  foars,  and  in  a  manner  riles  fuperior  to  itfelf ;  it 
is  in  this  branch  Ihe  makes  the  fpeiflator  apprehend 
much  more  than  what  Ihe  expreiies. 

The  means  employed  in  her  imitations  by  painting, 
are  the  circumfcription  of  terms,  the  chiaro-fcuro,  and 
colours  ;  all  which  appear  folely  calculated  to  ftrike  the 
vifual  faculty.  No:\\ithltanding  which,  Ihe  contrives 
to  reprefent  hard  and  foft,  rough  and  fmooth  furfaces, 
which  are  objects  of  the  touch  ;  and  this  by  means  of 
certain  tints,  and  a  certain  chiaro-fcuro,  wliich  has  a 
different  look  in  marble,  in  the  bark  of  trees,  in  downy 
and  delicate  fubltances.  Nay,  Ihe  contrives  to  exprefs 
found  and  motion,  by  means  of  light  and  fhade,  and 
certain  particular  configurations.  In  foxe  landfcapes 
of  Diderich,  we  almolt  hear  the  water  murmur,  and 
fee  it  tremble  along  the  fides  of  tlie  river  and  of  the 
boats  upon  it.  In  the  Battle  of  Burgogne,  we  are 
really  apt  to  fancy  that  the  trumpet  founds  ;  and  we 
fee  the  horfe,  who  has  thrown  his  lider,  fcamper 
along  the  plain.  But  what  is  ftlll  more  wonderful, 
painting,  in  virtue  of  her  v.irious  colours  and  certain 
particular  geftures,  expreiies  even  the  fentiments  and 
moll  hidden  affections  of  the  foul,  and  lenders  her 
vifible,  fo  as  to  make  the  eye  not  only  touch  and  hear, 
but  even  kindle  into  pafflon  and  reafon. 

Many  have  written,  and  amongll  the  reft  the  fa- 
mous Le  Brun,  on  the  various  changes  that,  accordinsj 
to  the  various  palTions,  Irappen  in  the  mufcles  of  the 
iiZi,  whicli  is,  as  it  were,  die  dumb  tongue  of  the  foul. 

They 
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They  obferve,  for  example,  that  in  fits  of  anger  the 
face  reddens,  the  mufclcs  of  the  lips  pufl' out,  the  eyes 
fparkle  ;  and  that  on  the  contrary,  in  fits  of  melan- 
choly, tlie  eyes  grow  mutionlcfs  and  dead,  the  face 
pale,  and  the  lips  fink  in.  It  may  be  of  fervice  to  a 
painter  to  read  tliefe  and  fuch  other  umaiks ;  but  it 
will  be  of  infinitely  more  fervice  to  Itudy  them  in  na- 
ture itfelf,  from  which  they  have  been  borrov/ed,  and 
which  exhibits  them  in  that  lively  manner  which  nei- 
ther tongue  nor  pen  can  cxprcfs. 

Upon  Le  Lrun's  Treatife  on  the  Paffions,  we  have 
the  following  julh  though  fevere,  criticilm  by  Winckle- 
man.  "  Exprellion,  though  precarious  in  its  nature 
(lays  he),  has  been  reduced  into  a  fyftem,  in  a  Trea- 
tife  on  the  Paflions  by  Cliarles  Le  Brun,  a  work  gene- 
rally put  into  the  hands  of  young  artills.  The  plates 
which  accompany  this  tieatile  do  not  only  give  to  the 
face  the  affcdtions  of  the  foul  in  to  >  high  a  tone,  but 
there  are  many  of  the  heads  in  which  the  paflions  are 
reprefentcd  in  an  outrageous  manner.  He  appears  to 
give  inftrudtions  in  exprellion,  as  Dingenes  gave  ex- 
amples  of  morality  :  1  ad  like  muficians,  iaid  that  cy- 
nic, who  give  a  high  tone,  in  order  to  indicate  a  true 
one.  But  the  fervour  of  youth  has  naturally  more  in- 
clination to  feize  the  extreme  than  the  middle  ;  and 
hence  it  is  diflicult  for  the  young  artift,  in  copying 
after  Le  Brun,  to  feize  the  true  tone.  Youth  in  ge- 
neral may  be  fuppofcd  to  liave  that  regard  for  the 
calm  and  moderate  in  the  arts,  which  they  have  for 
the  precepts  of  wifdom  and  virtue." 

Other  French  writers  have  given  Inflruflious  re- 
fpe<fting  the  exprcffion  of  the  paliions,  equally  excep- 
tionable with  thole  of  Le  Brun.  All  of  them  whom 
we  have  confulted  make  fo  many  divifions  and  fubdi- 
vifions  of  paflions,  tliat  a  philofopher  cannot  follow 
them  in  metaphyfical  theory,  nor  a  painter  exhibit  their 
etfecis  upon  canvafs.  Nature  therefore  mull  be  his 
guide  particularly  in  treating  thofe  very  minute  and 
almolt  imperceptible  differences,  by  which,  however, 
things  very  different  from  each  other  are  often  ex- 
prefled  This  is  particularly  the  cafe  with  regard  to 
the  paffions  of  laughing  and  crying  ;  as  in  thele,  how- 
ever contrary,  the  mufcles  of  the  fice  operate  nearly 
in  the  fame  manner.  As  the  famous  Pietro  de  Cor- 
tona  was  one  day  finilliing  the  face  of  a  crying  child 
in  a  reprefentdtion  of  the  Iron  Age,  with  which  he 
was  adorning  the  floor  called  the  Hot-la:h  in  the  royal 
palace  of  Pitti,  Ferdinand  II.  who  happened  to  be 
looking  over  him  for  his  amufcment,  could  not  forbear 
exprefling  his  approbation,  by  crying  out,  "  Oh  how 
well  that  child  cries  !"  To  whom  the  artift, — "  Has 
your  majefty  a  mind  to  fee  how  cafy  it  is  to  make  chil- 
dren laugh  ?  Behold,  I'll  prove  it  in  an  inllant :"  And 
taking  up  his  pencil,  by  giving  the  contour  of  the 
mouth  a  concave  turn  downwards,  inilead  of  the  con- 
vex upwards  which  it  before  had,  and  with  little  or  no 
alteration  in  any  other  part  of  tlie  face,  he  made  the 
child,  who  a  little  before  feemed  ready  to  burfi;  its 
heart  with  crying,  appear  in  equal  danger  of  burfting 
its  fides  with  immoderate  laughter  ;  and  then  by  re- 
ftoring  the  altered  features  to  their  former  pofition,  he 
foon  k\.  the  child  a-crying  again. 

The  diff^-rent  exprellions  Kf  laughter  and  weeping 
are  thus  defcribed  by  L"  Brun.  "  The  movements  of 
laughter  arc  exprelFed  by  the_  eye  brows  ekvated  to- 
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wards  the  middle  of  the  eye,  and  lowered  towards  llie  Hxprefilon 
fides  of  the  nofc  ;  the  eyes  almoft  ihut,  appear  fome-  "f  '^"= 
times  moiftened  with  tears  :  the  mouth  a  little  open, 
allows  the  teeth  to  be  feen  :  the  exlvcmiliis  of  the 
mouth  drawn  back,  make  a  dimple  in  the  cheeks, 
which  appear  to  be  fwclled  ;  the  noftrils  are  open : 
and  the  face  becomes  red.  The  changes  wliich  weep- 
ing occafions  aie  equally  viHble.  Tne  eye-brow  is 
lowered  on  the  middle  of  th.e  forehead  ;  the  (eyes  are 
almoft  ihut,  moillencd  and  lowered  toward  the  fides  of 
the  checks  :  the  noftrils  are  fwelled,  and  the  veins  of 
the  forehead  very  apparent ;  the  mouth  fhut,  by  the 
lownefs  of  its  fides,  occafions  wrinkles  in  the  cheeks; 
the  under  lip  is  turned  down,  and  prelfes  at  the  fame 
time  the  upper  lip :  the  whole  countenance  is  wrink- 
led and  becomes  red ;  efpecially  the  eye-brows,  the 
eyes,  the  nofe,  and  the  cheeks." 

According  to  Leonardo  dt  Vinci,  \\\i  beft  mafters 
that  a  painter  can  have  rccourfc  to  in  tiiis  branch  are 
thofe  dumb  men  who  have  found  out  the  method  of 
expreflhig  their  fentiments  by  the  motion  of  their  hands, 
eyes,  eye-brows,  and  in  fhort  every  part  of  the 
body.  If  this  advice  be  at  all  proper,  fuch  geftures 
mull  be  imitated  with  great  fobriety  and  moderation,, 
left  they  ihould  appear  too  ftrong  and  exaggerated  ; 
and  the  piece  fliould  Ihow  nothing  but  i)antomimes, 
when  fpeaking  figures  alone  are  to  be  exliibited  ;  and. 
fo  become  theatrical  and  fecond-hand,  or  at  beft,  lock 
like  the  copy  of  a  theatrical  and  fecond  hand  nature. 

The  artift  will  reap  greater  benefit  from  ftud)  ing 
fuch  fine  ancient  heads  as  thofe  of  Mithridates,  Sene- 
ca, Alexander  dying,  Cleopatra,  Niobe,  &c.  and  above 
all,  from  aUentively  obfcrving  fuch  movements  of  na- 
ture as  we  daily  meet  with  in  the  world.  But  let  him 
chiefly  confult  his  looking  glafs,  and  ftudy  after  his 
own  lace,  what,  in  certain  exprellions,  are  the  mufcles, 
the  lineaments,  the  tints,  and  the  accident.^!  circum- 
ftances  which  charaflcrife  the  fituatii  n  of  the  foul. 
It  rarely  happens  that  a  model,  which  is  affefled  wiih 
no  fentiment,  prefents  that  to  us  which  we  ourfelves 
feel,  and  which  we  are  capable  of  exprefling  when  we 
are  our  own  model.  Puget  executed  the  legs  of  his 
Miio  after  his  own  ;  and  many  ingenious  artiits  have 
had  recourfe  to  a  fimilar  expedient.  In  fliort  to  be 
affeifted  ourfelves  is  the  true  feciet  of  affefling  the 
fpcftator. 

We  muft  not  negled,  at  the  fame  time,  to  fecure 
the  fleeting  characters  which  nature  prefents  to  us  on 
a  thoufand  occafions.  We  muft  diftruft  our  me- 
mory, and  all  the  refources  which  are  not  eafily  em- 
ployed \shen  we  happen  to  ftand  in  need  of  them.  It- 
is  necelfary  to  watch  the  circumftancesfrom  which  we 
can  derive  any  ufeful  hint :  to  feizs  them  when  they 
prefent  themfelves  ;  and  to  be  careful  never  to  lofe, 
by  an  irreparable  negligence,  the  fruit  of  a  happy  in-. 
cident. 

Let  us  alfo  endeavour  to  polTefs  the  feeling  of  what- 
we  are  to  exprefs  ;  whether  it  be  by  forming  the 
image  of  a  thing  abfent  as  if  it  were  prefent,  cir  by 
being  affected  with  the  lively  idea  of  a  lituation  which 
we  have  either  experienced,  or  with  which  we  h.ave 
fe«n.  another  perfon  remarkably  affecfted.  We  muft. 
never  forget,  that  all  the  terrible  or  agreeable,  the 
violent  or  flight  movements,  are  to  be  treated  in  a  na- . 
tural  manne}-,  and  bear  a  lehuioa  to  the  ;'.ge,  condi- 
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KxprelTum  don,  fex,  nnd  dignity  of  the  perfon.      Tiiofe  graJa- 
"f  the     tions,  which  art  varies  according  to  the  nature  of  the 

^rallioiis.  fim^;^;^]-,^  and  the  charaiftcr  of  men,  conipofe  the 
principal  ingredients  df  dilcernmcnt,  knowledge,  and 
talle.  They  have  b:en  the  objeds  of  attention  and 
inquiry  to  the  moil  eminent  painters  of  every  age; 
and  they  were  of  the  lail  importance  in  alFilfing  them 
to  arrive  at  that  degree  of  excellence  to  which  they 
have  carried  expredion. 

We  are  told  llrangc  things  of  the  ancient  painters 
of  Greece  in  regard  to  exprelhon  :  efpecially  of  Ari- 
Itides  ;  who  in  a  pi>.^ure  of  his,  reprcfeiiting  a  woman 
wounded  to  death  at  a  fiege,  wiih  a  child  crawling  to 
her  bread,  makes  her  appear  afraid,  Ull  the  child, 
when  Ihe  was  dead,  ihould,  fi  r  want  of  milk,  fuck  her 
blood.  A  Mc'Jca  mitrdcring  her  chiidren,  by  Ti'.iioma- 
chus,  was  likcwife  much  cried  up,  as  the  ingenious 
■artift  contri^'ed  to  exprefs,  at  once,  in  her  countenance, 
both  the  fury  that  hurried  heron  to  the  eommilfion  cf 
fo  great  a  crime,  and  the  tendernefs  of  a  mother  that 
fcemed  to  with-hold  hir  from  it.  Rubens  ;it'cmpted  to 
exprefs  fuch  a  double  effed  in  the  face  of  Mary  of  Me- 
dicis,  llill  in  pain  from  her  paft  labour,  and  at  the  fame 
time  full  of  joy  at  the  birtli  cf  a  Dauphin.  And  in 
the  cou.ttenance  of  Sancla  Polonia,  painted  by  Tie- 
polo  for  St  Anthony's  church  at  Padu,  one  may 
clearly  read  a  mixture  of  pain  from  the  wound  given 
her  by  the  executii  ner,  and  of  pleafure  from  the  pro- 
fpe<fl  of  paradife  opened  to  her  by  it. 

Few,  to  fay  the  truth,  are  the  examples  of  ftrong 
expreffion  afforded  by  the  Venetian,  Flemilh,  or  Lom- 
bard fchools.  Deprived  of  that  great  happinefs,  the 
happinefs  of  being  able  to  contemplate,  at  leifure,  the 
works  of  the  ancients,  the  pureft  fources  of  pertedlion 
in  point  of  dellgn,  expeffion,  and  charafler  ;  and  ha- 
ving nothing  but  nature  conftantly  before  their  eyes  ; 
they  made  llrength  of  colouring,  blooming  complec- 
tions,  and  the  grand  effects  ot  the  chiaro-fcuro,  their 
principal  ftudy  ,  they  aimed  more  at  charming  the  fen- 
ies  than  at  captivating  the  undei  Handing.  The  Ve- 
netians, in  particular,  feem  to  have  placed  their  whole 
glory  in  fetting  otT  their  pieces  widi  all  that  rich  va- 
riety of  perfonages  and  drefs,  which  their  capital  is 
continmlly  receiving  by  means  of  its  extenfive  com- 
merce, and  which  attracT:s  fo  much  the  eyes  of  all  thofe 
who  vifit  it.  It  is  much  to  be  doubted,  if  in  all  the 
pictures  of  Paolo  Veronefe,  there  is  to  be  found  a  bold 
and  judicicus  exprelhon,  or  one  of  thofe  attitudes 
which,  as  Petrarch  expreifes  it,  fpeak  without  words; 
nnlels,  perhaps,  it  be  that  remarkable  one  in  his 
Marriage  Feajl  if  Cana  of  Galilee.  At  one  end  of 
the  table,  and  directly  oppofjte  to  the  bridegrocm, 
v^hofe  eyes  are  fixed  upon  her,  there  appears  a  woman  in 
red,  holding  up  to  h  m  the  ikirt  of  her  garment  ;  as 
much  as  to  fay,  we  may  fuppofe  that  the  wine  mira- 
culoufly  produced  was  exadlly  of  the  colour  of  the 
fluff  on  her  back.  And  in  fact  it  is  red  wine  we  (ae.  in 
the  cups  and  pitchers.  But  all  this  while  the  faces  and 
attitudes  cf  moll  i.f  tlie  company  bc;ray  not  the  leall; 
fign  of  wonder  at  fo  extraorduiary  a  mirac!e.  They  all, 
in  a  manner,  appear  intent  upon  nnh  ng  but  eating, 
drinking,  and  making  merry.  Such  in  general,  is 
the  flyle  of  the  Venetian  fchool.  The  Florentine,  over 
\i'hich  i^.Iichael  Angelo  prehded,  above  al'  things  curi- 
'ous  of  defign,  was  moll  minutely  and  fcrupuloufly  ex- 


ai5l  in  point  of  anatomy.    On  this  flie  fet  her  heart,  and  EiiprcOion 
took  fingu'ar  pleasure  in  difplaying  it.     Not  caily  elc-      "'  '^ 
gance  of  form  and  noblcnefi  of  invention,  but  likewife  '""*•, 

ftrength  of  cxprefTion,  triumph  in  the  Jloman  fchool, 
nurfed  as  it  were  amongfl  the  works  of  the  Greeks, 
and  in  the  bofom  of  a  city  which  had  once  been  the 
feminary  of  learning  and  politencfs.  Here  it  was  that 
Domenichino  and  Pouffin,  b  )th  great  mailers  of  ex- 
prenion,refinedlhcmfelves,asappearb  more  particularly 
by  the  Si  ''Jirmne  of  the  one,  and  the  dealh  of  Gcrmani- 
cm,  and  the  Slaughter  of  the  Irwocenh,  by  the  other. 
Here  it  was  that  Raphael  arofe,  the  fcv, reign  mafler 
of  ihcm  all.  One  v/ou!d  imagine,  that  piftuics,  which 
are  generally  ctmfiiered  as  the  books  of  the  ignorant, 
and  of  the  ignorant  only,  lie  had  undertaken  to  make 
the  inflruft;  rs  even  of  the  learned.  One  would  ima- 
gine, that  he  intended,  in  fome  meafure,  to  jutlify 
(^lintiiian  *,  who  aflirm.s  that  painting  has  more  power  *  Inftit. 
over  us  than  all  the  arts  of  rhetoric.  There  is  not,  ''b.  «•• 
indeed  a  fingle  pifture  of  Raphael's,  from  the  Hudy  of  "t  *' 
which  thofe  who  are  curious,  in  point  of  exprelhon  may 
not  reap  great  benefit ;  particularly  his  Martyrdom  cf 
St  l'\-!i:ila.i,  his  Transfigurations,  his  fofpli  explaining 
to  Phiiroah  his  dream,  a  piece  fb  highly  rated  by 
Poulhn.  YWiSchod  <f  Aihnis,  in  the  Vatican,  is,  to 
all  intents  and  purpofes,  a  Ichool  of  expreiHon.  A- 
mong  the  many  miracles  of  art  with  which  this  piece 
abounds,  we  Ihall  fingle  out  that  cf  the  four  boys  at- 
tending on  a  mathematician,  who  Hooping  to  the 
ground  with  his  compallifs  in  fiis  hand,  is  giving  them 
the  demonflration  of  a  theorem.  One  of  die  boys, 
recolkifting  within  himfelf,  keeps  back,  with  all  the 
appearance  of  profound  attention  to  the  reafoning  of 
the  mailer  ;  another,  by  the  bi  ill^nefs  of  his  atdiude, 
difcovers  a  greater  quicknefs  of  apprehenlion  ;  while 
the  third,  who  has  already  fei/.ed  the  conclufion,  is 
endeavouring  to  beat  it  into  the  fourth,  who  Handing 
motionlefs,  with  open  arms,  a  flaring  countenance,  and 
an  unfpeakable  air  rf  llupidity  in  hi  looks,  will  never 
perhap-;  be  able  to  make  any  thing  cf  the  matter.  And 
it  is  probably  from  this  new  group  that  Albani,  who 
ftudied  Raphael  fo  clofely,  drew  the  following  precept 
of  his:  "  That  it  behoves  a  painter  to  exprefs  more 
circumftances  than  one  by  every  attitude  ;  and  fo  to 
employ  his  figures,  that,  by  barely  liseing  what  they 
are  actually  about,  one  may  be  able  to  gucfs,  both  what 
they  have  been  already  doing,  and  are  next  going  to 
do."  This  is  indeed  a  ditlicult  precept ;  but  it  is  only 
by  a  due  obfervance  of  it  that  the  eye  and  the  minj 
can  be  made  to  hang  in  fufpenfe  on  a  p-iinted  piece  of 
canvals.  It  is  exprelhon  that  a  painter,  ambitious  to 
fear  in  his  profelhon,  mufl,  above  all  things,  labour 
to  perieft  hlmfclf  in.  It  is  the  lall  goal  of  his  art,  as  Xenoph. 
Socrates  proves  to  Parrhalius.  It  is  in  exprellion  that  Mcmorab. 
dumb  poetry  co;. fills,  and  what  the  prince_of  our  poets  ''''•  '"• 
calls  a  vifible  language. 

Sect.   IX.      Of  Invention. 

As  the  operations  of  a  general  fliould  all  ulti- 
mately tend  to  battle  and  conquell,  fo  fhouid  all  the 
th'iughts  of  a  painter  to  perfecft  invention.  Now,  the 
flu'lies  wiiich  we  have  been  h'therto  recommending, 
will  prove  fo  many  wings  by  which  he  nray  raife  him- 
fell,  as  it  were,  from  the  ground,  and  foar  on  high, 
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Invention  when  clefirons  of  trying  hh  flicngth  this  way,  and  pro- 
^~~^'  '  ducing  rometliingtVoni  his  own  fund.  Invcnticin  is  llie 
finding  out  pi  obablc  things,  not  onlyfuch  as  aiv  adap- 
ted to  the  iubjct'l  in  lumd,  but  Aich,  bcfides,  as  by 
their  fnbl'mlty  and  beauty  arc  nioft  capable  cf  exciting 
Ailtable  feutiments  in  the  f|)C(51ator,  and  of  making 
him,  wlicn  they  happen  to  be  well  executed,  fancy  tliat 
it  is  the  fubjcd  itfclf  in  its  greattll  peifeelion,  and  not 
a  mere  rcprelentation  of  it,  tliat  he  has  befure  him.  We 
do  not  fay  true  things,  but  probable  things  ;  be-aufe 
probability  or  vcrili»iilitude  is,  in  f.ift,  the  truth  cf 
thofe  arts  which  have  the  fimcy  ibr  their  objeJl.  It 
is,  indeed,  the  bufincfs  and  duty  of  both  na'uralifts 
and  hiftoii.ms  to  draw  objefls  as  they  find  them,  and 
rcprefent  them  with  all  thore  imperfcclions  and  ble- 
millies,  to  which  as  individuals,  they  are  fubje(fl.  But 
an  ideal  painter,  and  fuch  alone  is  a  true  painter,  re- 
fenibles  the  poet:  inllead  of  copying,  he  imitates; 
that  is,  he  works  with  his  fancy,  and  reprefents  ob- 
jefts  endued  with  all  that  perleetinn  which  belongs  to 
the  fpecies,  and  may  be  conceived  in  the  archetype. 

" 'Tis  nature  all,  but  nature  methodis'd  ;" 

fays  an  emiuent  poet,  fpeakii^g  (  f  poetry  :  And  the 
fame  may  befaid  of  painting:  it  is  nature  methodized, 
and  inade  perfect.  Infon.uch,  that  the  circumltances 
of  the  action,  exalted  and  fublimed  to  the  highell 
degree  of  be;mty  and  boldnefs  they  are  fufceptible  of, 
may,  though  poflible,  have  never  happened  exaftly 
fuch  as  the  painter  fancies  and  thinks  proper  to  re- 
piefent  them.  Thus,  the  piety  of  ^neas,  and  the 
anger  or  Achilles,  are  things  fo  perfcfl  in  their  kind, 
as  to  be  merely  probable.  And  it  is  for  this  reafon 
that  poetry,  which  is  only  another  word  for  invention, 
is  more  philofophical,  more  inftru-flive,  and  moie  en- 
tertaining, than  hillory. 

Here  it  is  proper  to  obferve,  whit  great  advantages 
the  ancient  had  over  the  modern  painters.  The  hiftory 
of  the  times  they  lived  in,  fraught  with  great  and  glo- 
lious  ev.nts,  was  to  them  a  rich  mine  of  the  moft 
noble  fubjecls,  which  befides  often  derived  no  fmall 
lublimity  and  pathos  from  the  mythology  upon  which 
their  religion  was  founded.  So  far  were  their  gods 
from  being  immaterial,  and  placed  at  an  infinite  di- 
Ilance  above  their  worlhippers  ;  fo  far  was  their  reli- 
gion from  recommending  humility,  penance,  and  felf- 
denlal,  that,  on  the  contrary,  it  appeared  calculated 
merely  to  flatter  the  fenfes,  inflame  the  paffions,  and 
poifon  the  fancy.  By  making  the  gods  partake  of 
our  nature,  and  fiibjefling  them  to  the  fime  pafluins, 
k  gave  man  hopes  of  being  able  to  m;x  with  thofe 
who  though  greatly  above  him,  refembled  him,  not- 
■wilhftandmg  in  fo  many  refpeds.  Behdes,  thofe  dei- 
ties of  theirs  were  in  a  manner  vifible,  and  to  be  met 
at  every  llep.  The  fea  was  crowded  with  Tritons  and 
Nereids,  the  rivers  with  Naiads,  and  the  mountains 
with  Dryads.  The  woods  fwarmed  with  Fauns  and 
Nymphs,  who,  in  thefe  obfcure  retreats  fought  an 
afylum  for  their  ftolea  embraces.  The  molt  potent 
empires,  the  moft  noble  families,  the  moft  celebrated 
heroes,  a;l  derived  their  pedigree  from  the  greater  di- 
vinities. Nay  gods  interefted  themfelves  in  all  the  con- 
cerns of  mankind.  A|(illo,  the  god  of  long  arrows, 
flood  by  the  fide  of  Hector  in  the  fields  of  Troy,  and 
infpired  him  with  new  ftrengthaad  courage  to  batter 


down  the  walls  and  burn  the  fliips  of  the    Greelis.  fnvcmio.'i. 
'J'hefe,  on  the  other  hand,  were  led  on  to  ih;  figbi  «—— ' 

;ind  animated  by  Minerva,  preceded  by  Terror, and  fol- 
lowed by  Death.  Jove  nods,  his  divine  locks  fliake 
on  his  immortal  head;  Olympus  trembles.  With  that 
countenance,  which  allays  the  tempeft,  and  reftorcs 
iiircnity  to  the  heavens,  he  gatlurs  kilfes  from  the 
mouth  of  Venus,  the  deliglitol  gods  and  of  m'.n.  A- 
mong  the  ancients,  every  thing  .'ported  v  ith  the  fan- 
cy ;  and  in  thofe  works  which  depends  entirely  on  the 
imagination,  fome  of  our  greateft  m.dkrs  have  thought 
they  could  not  do  belter  than  borrow  from  the  Pag  in-,, 
if  we  may  be  allowed  to  lay  it,  their  pilules  of  Tar- 
tarus in  order  to   render  their  own  drawings  of  hell 


more  ftrikins. 

After  all,  there  have  not  been  wanting  able  inven- 
tors in  painting  among  the  moderns.     Michael  An-- 
gelo,  notwitlillanding  the  depth  and  boldnefs    of  his, 
own  fancy,  is  not  alhamed,  in  fome  nf  his  compofi- 
tions,  to  Dantize ;  as   Phidias  and  Apelles  may    be 
faid  formerly  to  have  Hom':r'rxe.t.     Raphael,  too,  tutor- 
ed   by  the  Greeks,  has  found  means,  like  Virgil,  to. 
extraifl  the   quintelfence   of  truth  ;    has   leafoned   his 
works  with  grace  and  noble, efs,   and  exalted  nature, 
in  a  manner  above   herfelf,   by  giving  her    an  afpecl; 
mora  beautiful,  more  animating,  and  more  fublime, 
than  fhe  is  in  reality  accuaomed  to  wear.     In  point  of 
invention,  Domenichino  and  Hannibal  Carracci  come 
very  near  Raphael,  efpeeially  in  the  pieces  painted  by 
them   in   Rome;  nor   does  Pcuflin  fall  very   Ihort  of' 
him  in  fome  of  his  pictures,  particularly  in  his  EJihcr 
before   Ahajueriu,    and    his  Death    oj  Gennamcus,  the 
richeft  jewel    belonging  to  the  Barberine  family.     Of' 
all  the  painters  who  have  acquired  any  extraordinary 
degree  of  reputation,  no  one  ftudied  Icfs  to  fet  off  his 
pieces   by  bold    and  beautiful  circumftances,  or  was 
more  a  ftranger  to  what   (s  called  poetical  perfca'wn, 
than  Jacopo  Baiiano.       Among    the  numberlefs  in- 
ftanccs  we  could  produce  of  his   carelelfnefs  this  way, 
let  it  fuffice  to  mention  a  Preaching  of  St  Paul  painted 
by  him  in  a  place,  near  that  of  his  birth,  called  Ma- 
roflcga.     Inftead  of  reprefenting  the  apoftle  fnll  of  a 
divine  enthufiafm,  as  Raphael  has  done,  and  thunder- 
ing againft  the    fuperftitions  of    the    heathen    in  an 
ailembly  of  Athenians;  inftead  of  exhibiting  one  of 
his  auditors  fti-uck  to  tlie  quick,  another  perfuaJed,  a: 
third  inflamed  ;  he  makes  him  hold  forth,  in  a  village 
of  the  Venetian  ftate,  to  a  parcel  of  poor  peafants  and 
their  wives,  who  take  not  the  leaft  notice  of  h!m  ;  the 
women  efpeeially,  who  feem  to  mind  nothing  but  the 
country    labours,  in  which  he  had  found  them  em- 
p'oyed. 

With  regard  to  invention,  painting  and  poetry  re- 
femhle  each  other  fo  much  in  many  other  refpecis,  be- 
fides that  of  combining  in  every  a^flion  all  the  beauty 
and  elegance  it  will  admit,  that  they  well  dcferve  the 
name  ot  Jijhr  arts.  They  dirler,  however  in  one 
point,  and  that  too  of  no  fmall  importance.  It  is  tliis. 
The  pret,  in  the  repreientation  of  his  ftory,  relates 
what  has  already  happened,  prepares  that  which  is  ftill 
to  come,  and  fo  proceeds,  ftep  by  ftep,  tlirough  all 
the  circumftances  of  the  action  ;  and,  to  produce  the 
greater  effect  on  his  hearers,  avails  himfelt  cf  the  fuc-i 
ceffion  of  time  and  place.  Tlie  painter,  on  die  con-, 
trary,  deprived  of  fuch  helps,  muft  be  content,  to  de-N 
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Invention    pen  J  upon  cnc  finglc  mortient.     But  whatamriment ! 

'  "^  '  A  monienr,  in  whicli  he  may  conjure  up,  at  once,  to 
the  eyes  cf  the  fpeiTator,  a  thoulUntI  objcfts ;  a  mo- 
ment, teeming  with  the  mofb  beautii'ul  circumlhmces 
that  can  attend  the  afticm  ;  a  moment,  eijiiivaicnt 
to  the  fuccefiivc  hiliours  oC  the  poet.  This  the  works 
of  the  greateft  manors,  which  are  everywhere  to  be 
feen,  fufti:icntl\-  evince;  among  others,  the  Si  Paul 
gl  Lyftra,  by  Raphael,  v/hom  it  is  impolfible  not  to 
praiil'  as  often  as  this  piftureis  mentioned.  In  order 
to  give  the  fpeiflator  a  thorcngh  infight  into  the  fub- 
jed  of  this  piece,  the  painter  has  placed,  in  the  front 
of  it,  the  cripple  already  reflored  to  his  limbs  by  the 
apoftle,  fired  with  gratitude  towards  his  b^neiador, 
and  exciting  his  countiymen  to  yield  l.im  all  kinds  of 
honour.  Round  the  cripple  are  feme  figures  lilting 
uptheikirts  of  his  coat,  in  order  to  look  at  the  legs 
reduced  to  their  proper  ftiape,  and  acknowledj^ing  by 
gefturc  full  of  allonilhment  the  reality  of  the  m-racle  ; 

.'A\'ebb,ili«!.  an  invention,  fays  a  certain  author,  a  profelFed  admirer 

k-  of  antiquity,  which  might  have  been  propofed  as  an 

example  in  the  happleft  age  of  Greece. 

We  have  another  lhin;ng  inftance  of  the  power  of 
painting  to  introduce  a  great  variety  of  objeiSs  on  the 
tcene  at  the  fanu  time,  and  the  advantage  it  has  in 
this  refpe-5t  over  poetry,  in  drawing  by  the  celebrated 
La  Fiip-e.  This  drawing  repreientsthedefcentof  jTLneas 
into  hell.  The  field  Is  the  dark  caverns  of  Pluto's 
kingdom,  through  the  middle  of  which  creeps  {lowly 
the  muddy  and  melancholy  Acheron.  Nearly  in  the 
centre  of  the  piece  appears  jEneas  with  the  golden 
bough  in  his  hand,  and  with  an  air  of  aftonifhment  at 
what  he  fees.  The  Sybil,  who  accompanies  him,  is 
anfwering  the  queftions  which  he  atks  her.  The  per- 
fonage  there  is  the  ferryman  of  the  pitchy  lake,  by 
which  even  the  gods  themfelves  are  afraid  to  fwtar. 
Thofe  who,  crowding  in  to  the  banks  of  the  river, 
numbirlcfs  as  the  leaves  fliaken  off  the  trees  by  autum- 
nal blafls,  exprefs,  with  outftretched  hands,  an  impa- 
tience to  be  ferried  to  the  oppofite  fliore,  are  the  un- 
happy manes,  who  for  want  of  burial,  are  unqualified 
for  that  happincfs.  Charon,  accordingly,  is  crying 
out  to  them,  and  with  his  lifted  up  oar  driving  them 
from  his  boat;  which  has  already  taken  in  a  number 
ofthofe  who  had  been  honoured  with  the  accuftomcd 
funeral  rites.  Behind  iEneas  and  the  Sybil  we  difcover 
aconfufed  group  of  wretched  fouls,  lamenting  bitterly 
their  misfortune  in  being  denied  a  palfage  ;  two  of 
them  wrapped  up  in  their  clothes,  and,  in  a  fit  of  de- 
fpair,  funk  upon  a  rock.  Upon  the  firft  lines  of  the 
piece  ftanJs  a  third  group  of  uninhumed  lliades,  Land- 
fcapes,  Orontcs,  and,  in  the  niidll  of  them,  the  good 
old  Palinurus,  formerly  mailer  and  pilot  of  the  hero's 
own  vefl'el,  who  with  joined  hands  niofl  earneftly  de- 
fn-es  to  be  taken  along  v.-ith  him  into  the  boat,  that, 
after  death,  at  leaf!,  he  may  find  fome  repofe,  and  his 
dead  body  no  longer  remain  the  fport  of  winds  and 
waves.  Thus,  what  we  fee  fcattered  up  and  doivn  in 
many  verfes  by  Virgil,  is  here,  as  it  were,  gathered 
into  a  focus,  and  concentered  by  the  ingenious  pencil 
of  the  painter,  fo  as  to  form  a  fubjeil  well  worthy  of 
being  expofed,  in  more  ifiapes  than  one,  to  the  eyes 
of  the  public. 

When  a  painter  takes  a  fubjecl  in  hand,  be  it  hifto- 
rtcal  be  it  fabulous,  he  fiiould  carefully  perufe  the 
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bocks  wjiidj  treat  of  it,  impiint  well  on  his  mind  all 
the  circain;t;.nces  chat  attend  it,  the  pcrfons  couC'.-ni- 
ed  in  it,  and  the  pairinni  with  which  they  muft  have 
been  feverally  animated;  not  omiiting  the  particulars 
of  time  and  place.  His  next  bufincfs  is  to  create  it, 
as  it  were,  anew,  obferving  the  rules  already  la'd  down 
for  that  purpoie.  From  what  is  true,  choofing  riiat 
which  is  moil  Ihiking  ;  and  clothing  his  fibjeci  v.-ith 
fuch  acceifory  circumltances  and  actions,  as  may  render 
it  mure  confpicuous,  pathetic  and  noble,  and  bcft  dif- 
play  the  powers  of  the  inventive  faculty.  But,  in  co- 
ing  this,  great  difcretion  is  rcquifite;  for,  let  his  ima- 
gmation  grow  ever  fo  w.irm,  his  liand  is  never  to  exe- 
cute any  thing  that  is  not  fully  approved  by  liis  judge- 
ment. I  Ccthinf;  low  or  vulgar  fliould  appear  in  a  lofty 
and  noble  argument ;  a  tank,  of  which  fome  of  the 
greatell  mafters,  even  Lampieri  and  Poaflin,  have  been 
now  and  then  gui;ty. 

The  at'tion  mull  be  one,  the  place  one,  riie  time 
one.  We  need  not  fay  any  thing  of  thefe  painters, 
who  like  the  writers  of  the  Chinefe  and  Spanifh 
theatre,  cram  a  variety  of  actio.is  together,  and  fo 
giveui,  at  once,  the  wliole  life  of  a  man.  Such  blun- 
ders, it  is  prefumed,  are  too  grofs  to  be  feared  at 
prefent.  The  politenefs  and  learning  of  the  age  feem 
to  demand  confidcracions  of  amorerefined  nature;  fuch 
as,  that  the  epiibdes  introduced  in  the  drama  of  a  pic- 
ture, die  better  to  fill  and  .id^rn  it,  ih  :uid  be  not  on- 
ly beautiful  in  themfelves,  but  indifpenfably  requifite. 
The  games  celebrated  at  die  tomb  of  Ancliifes,  in  Si- 
cily, have  a  greater  variety  in  them,  and  more  fources 
of  delight,  than  thofe  that  had  been  before  celebrated 
at  the  tomb  of  Patrochis  under  the  walls  of  Troy. 
'The  arms  forged  by  Vulcan  for  vEneas,  if  not  better 
tempered,  are  at  leall  better  engraved,  than  thofe 
which  die  fame  god  had  forged  feveral  ages  before  for 
Achilles.  Neverthelefs,  in  the  eyes  of  judges,  bodi  the 
games  and  the  arms  of  Homer  are  more  pleaungthan 
thofe  of  Virgil,  becaufe  the  former  are  more  neceiTary 
in  the  Iliad  than  the  latter  in  the  ^neid.  Every 
part  (hould  agree  with,  and  have  a  relation  to,  the 
whole.  Unity  fiiould  reign  even  in  variety  ;  for  in  this 
b.  auty  conlifts  This  is  a  fundamental  maxiin  in 
all  the  arts  whofe  object  it  is  to  imitate  the  works  of 
nature. 

Pifiures  often  borrow  no  fmnll  grace  and  beauty 
from  the  fictions  of  poetry.  Albani  has  left  us,  in  fe- 
veral of  his  works,  fufficient  proofs  of  the  great  fliarc 
the  belles  lettres  had  in  refining  his  talle.  But  Ra- 
phael, above  all  others,  may  in  this  branch  too  be 
confidered  as  a  guide  and  mafter.  To  give  but  one 
inllance  out  of  many  ;  what  a  beautiful  thought  was  it 
to  reprefent  the  river  Iiimfelt,  in  a  Paff'igf  of'j'jrdan, 
fupporting  his  waters  widi  his  own  hands,  in  order  to 
open  a  way  to  the  army  of  the  Ifraelites  !  Nor  has  he 
difpiayed  lefs  judgment  in  reviving,  in  his  defigns  en- 
graved by  Agoftino  cf  Venice,  the  little  loves  of  Ae- 
tius  playing  widijhe  arnis  of  A'.eiander,  conquered 
by  the  beauty  of  Roxana. 

Among  the  ancients,  Apelles  and  Parhafius  were 
thofe  who  diftinguilbed  themfelves  moll  in  allegorical 
fubjeds,  in  which  the  inventive  faculty  fliows  itfelt  to 
the  greatell  anvantage  :  the  firfl  by  his  picture  of 
Calumny  *  ,  the  fecond  by  th'it  of  the  Genius  ofth: 
yltlxiiiuns  f .     The  ancient  painter  called  Gulaton  gave 
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*  See  Lu- 
cian  upon 
Calumny  ; 
an!  Car'o 
D«ti,  in  the 
Life  of 
Apelles, 
note  20. 
t  C.  niinii 
Nat.  H:<i. 
ub.  i-txv. 
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InviptloH.  lil;a\virp  f\,  fine  proof  of  liis  genius  (ij  this  branch,  hy    coiichod  under  them  ;  ar.d  Jikcv.-ifc-  i!;o  /.',neis,  vhoueh 
•       '         j-eprefentins!;  ^  gre;it  number  of  poets  greedily  quench,    all  do  not  comprehend  the  aliufjons  p.nd  douW?  ifUeiK 

jng  their  tliiriT;  in  the  waters  g'j/Wn,^  trom  tlie  mouth     of  the  poet, 

of  the  fublinie  Humcr.     And  to  thi?   allegnry,  ;ic, 
pllnli  Nat.  cording  to  Guigni,   Pliny  *  has  an  ^Cye,  when  he  calls  Bect.  X. 

Jlift.hl).      ()^^j   prince  of  poets   \\\q.  founts':)!    nf  wits.      j5ut  it  is, 
*"■'"■ '^"P' ^' after  all,    no  way  furpriiing    that  we    Ijiouul    often 

nieet  fuch  fine  fliglits  of  fancy  in  the  ancient  artilb. 
V^'A,  I'hey  were  not  guided  in  their  woiks  Ijy  a  blind  prac- 

♦ii»i.  4.       tice;  they  were  men  of  polite  cilucation  ;  converiant 

wiih  the  letters  cf  the  age  in  which  they  lived;   and 

the  companions,  rather  than  the  fcrvants,  of  thep,rcat 


Bo  mucli  for  invention,  Difir^fuon,  wl.id;  may- 
he  conhdercd  as  a  branch  of  invenLicm,  conhlls  in  ths 
proper  llatloning  v(  what  the  inventive  facu'ty  hn'^ 
inriglned,  fo  as  to  cx-prcfs  the  fubjeit  in  the  mod  live!-/ 
manner.  The  chief  merit  cf  difpofiticn  may  hj  faid 
to  conlifl;   in   that  diforder,  which,  wcarinsr   ihe   ap. 


mtn  who   employed    them,     'J'he    iineil:    allegorical  pearance  of  meic  chance,  is  in  lacl  the  moft   (hi -.ied 

painter  among  the  modertis  wns  Rubens  ;  and  he  was  cifedt  of  art,      A  painter,    ther.'fore,    is    cqudllv'  f^ 

accordingly  much  celeliratedfor  it.     The  bell  critics,  avoid  the  drynefs  of  thofe  ancients  who  r.lways  p'lant- 

however,  find  fault  with  his  uniting  in  Uic  Luxemburg  ed  iheir  figures  like   fo  inany  couples  in  "a  procelllon' 

gallery,  the  queen  mother,  in  cotrncil,  with  two  car-  and  the   alfeaation  of   thoic    moderns    who   jum!)!' 

dinals  and  Mercury.     Nor  is  there  Icfs  impropriety  in  them   together  as   if  they  were    met   .iicrely  to  fi^Jit 

his  making  Tritons  and  Nereids,  in  anoth.er  piece  of  .ind  fqua'bble.     In    th!;;  branch   Raphael  was   hrfpy 

the  fame  gallery,  fwim  to  the  queen's  velfel  thiough  llie  enough  to  r hooi'e  th;  J  al  medium,  M\d  attain  per'tec- 

gallcyj  ol  the  kniglits  of  St  Stephen. _    ouch  freedoms  tion.     The  difpofiiion  of  Jiis  figures  is  always  exaaiy 

are  equallydilgullingwiththe  prophecies  (/fSarai.izaro's  fuch  .ts  the  fuhjeft   requires-     in   the  Cuiu'c  of  CoL 

Proteus,  concerning  the  myftery  of  the  incarn.uion,  or  J}a?vms,  they  are  conlufedly  cluilered  with  as  much 

the  Indian  kings  of   Camoens,    reafoning  with  the  art,  as  they  are  regularly  marlhalled  in  Chrift's  ro-v- 

Partaguele  on  the  adventures  of  Ulyifes.  mhment  of  the  keys  lo  St  PUer  and  conllituting  him 

The  belf  modern  performances  in  pifturefque  alle-  prince  of  tlie  apolUes. 


he  had  enriched  his  memory.     On  the  other  hand,  Le    may  be  effefted  various  ways,  as  by'^phcing  it  on  tli« 
Brun,  his  countryman,  has  been   very  unhappy  this    forcmoll   lines,  or  in  fome  other   conl"picuous  part  of 


,     ,  .  .  ,  ....  .    „      .  1 P^ft  ''» 

way.  Ambitious  to  have  every  thmglus  own,  mllead  tne  pscce  ;  by  exhibiting  it,  in  a  manner,  by  itfelf- 
of  Allegories,  he  has  filled  the  gnllery  of  Verfailles  by  making  the  principaT  light  fall  upon  it;'  by  n-ivln'^ 
with  enigmas  and  riddles,  of  which  none  but  himfelf  it  the  molt  refplendent  drapery  :  or,  indeed,  by  ieve'riri 
was  qualified  to  be  the  CEdipus.  Allegory  mud  be  of  theic  methods,  nay,  by  ail  of  them  to'^ether.  For 
ingenious,  It  is  true;  but  then  it  mult  be  equally  per-  being  the  hero  of  the  piclurefque  fable,  *'it  is  but  tuft 
fplcuous ;  for  which  reafon,  a  painter  ihould  avoid  all  that'it  lliould  draw  the  eye  to  itfelf,  and  lord  it  as  it 
vague  and  indeterminate  allufions,  and  likewife  thofe    were,  overall  the  other  objects. 

to  hlltory  and  heathen  mythology,  which  are  too  ab-         According  to  Leon  Batilla  Albertl,  painters  fliould 
ftrule  tobe  underftpod  by  the  generahty  of  fpeftators.    follow    the  example  of  comic   writers,  who  compofe; 
The  bed  way,  perhaps,  to  fymbolize  moral  and  ab-    their  fable  of  as  few  perfons  as  pollible.     For,  in  faft, 
ftracl  things,    is  to    reprefent    particular  events:    as    a  crowded  piaure  is  apt  to  give  as  much  paLi  to  the 
^See'^eHo-   Cariicci  did,  by  advice  of   Monfignore  Agucchi,   in    i'pcflator,  as  a  crowded  road  to  the  traveller. ' 
ri's  i.ilc  (if  the  Farnelian  palace.     For  example,  what  can  better         Some  fubjeas,  it  mull  be  granted,  require  a  num. 
Carracci.     gxprefs  a  hero's  love  towards  his  country,  than  the    ber,  nay,  a  nation,  as  it  were,  of  fi"-ue.-.     On  thefo 
vlituous    Decius    confecrating  himfelf  boldly   to  the    occafions,  it  depends  entirely  on  the^lkill  of  the  palnt- 
infcmal  gods,  in  order  to  fecure  vidory  to  his  coun-    cr  to  dilpofe  of  them  in  lufh  a  manner,  that  the  prin- 
tryincn  over  their  enemies?  What  finer  emblems  can    cipalones  may  always  make  the  principal  appearance 
we  defire  of  emulation,  and  an  inlatiable   third  for    and  contrive  matters  fo,  that  the  piece  be  nnt   over- 
glory,  than  Julius  Ca:fir  weeping  before  the  llatue  of    crowded,  or  want  convenient  refts  and  paufei.      He 
Alexander  in   the  temple  of  Hercules  at  Gades  ?  of    mull,  in  a  word,  Uike  care  that  his  piece  be  full,  but 
the  incoiiftimcy  of  fortune,  than  Marius  fitting  on  the    not  charged.     In  this  refpea,  the    BattL-s  of  Ahxan- 
ruins  of  Carthage,  and  receiving,  inftead  oi  the  ac-    dir  by  Le  Brun  are  mailer-pieces  which  can  never  be 
elaroations  of  an  army  joyfully  faluting  him  imperator,    lirfficiently   fludied  ;  whereas    nothing,  on    the  other 
orders  from  a  liaor  of  Sextilius  to  quit  Alrica;  of    hand,  can  be  more  unhappy  then  the'famous  ParaJifc 
indifcretion,_  than  Candaules,    who,  by  fiiowing   the    of  Timoret,  which  covers  one  entire  fide  of  the  o-rcat: 
naked  beauties  of  his  wife  to  his  friend  Giges,  kindled    council  chamber  at  Venice.     It  appears  no  hetter'than 
a  paffion  that  foon  made  him  repent  his  folly  ?  Such    a  confufed  heap  of  figures,  a  fwarm,  a  cloud,  a  chaos 
i-eprefentations  as   tliefe  require   r.o  comment ;    they    which  pains  and  fitigucs  the  eye.     What  a'  pity  it  is 
carry  dreir  explanation  along    with  them.     Befides,    that  he  did  not  difpole  the  fubjefl  after  a  model  -.f  his 
fuppofing,  and   it  is  the   word  we  can  fuppofe,  that    o\m,  now  in  the  gallery  of  Bevilacqua  at  Verona  !   In 
the  painter's  aim  in  them  fliotild  happen  not  to  be    this  lad,  the  fcveral  choirs  of  myrtyrs,  vire-ins,'  bi- 
underdood,  his  piece  would   dill  give  delight.     It  is    drops,  and  otJier  faints,  are  judicioufly  thrown"  into  fo 
ihus  that  the  fables  of  Ariollo  prove  fo   entertaining,    many  ckiders,  parted  here  .and  there  by  a  fine  fleece  of 
even  to  thofe  who  underdand  nothing  of  the  moral    clouds :  fo  as  to  exhibit  the  innumerable  hod  of  bea- 
Vot.  XIII.  4  K_  ^^ 
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nifponrlon  ven  ilrr.vTO  up  in  a  way  that  makes  a  moft  agreeable 
-"-v— '  and  .glorious  ai'pcarance.  There  g.  es  a  ftory,  to  our 
purpofe,  oF  a  <  el.  br.itcd  mailer,  who  in  a  drawhig  of 
the  Univerfal  Deluge,  the  better  to  exprel's  the  im- 
mcnfity  of  the  waters  that  covered  the  earth,  left  a 
corner  of  liis  paper  withi.ut  figures.  Being  aflced,  it 
lie  did  not  intend  to  fill  it  up  :  No,  faid  he  :  do  not 
yon  fee  that  my  leaving  it  empty  is  what  prcciiely 
conftitutcs  the  piiflure? 

The  reafon  for  breaking  a  ccmpofition  into  fevcral 
groups  is,  that  the  eye,  palling  freely  from  one  objea 
to  ar.oiher  may  the  better  comprehend  the  whole. 
But  the  painter  is  not  to  Hop  here  ;  for  thefe  groups 
are  befides,  to  be  fo  artfully  put  together,  as  to  form 
rirh  chillers,  give  the  whole  eompohtinn  a  fmgular  air 
of  grandeur,  and  afford  the  fpeclator  an  opportunity 
of  difccrning  the  piece  at  a  diftance,  and  taking  the 
whole  in,  as  it  were,  at  a  fmgle  glance.  Thefe  elfcLls^ 
lire  gr-atly  promoted  by  a  due  legard  to  the  nature  of 
colours,  fo  as  noc  to  place  together  thofe  which  are 
apt  to  pain  by  tktir  oppoftlon,  or  diuract  by  their 
variety.  They  ilinuld  be  fo  judiciouily  difpofed  as  to 
temper  and  qualify  edCn  other. 

A  proper  ufe  of  the  chiaro-fcuro  is  likewife  of  great 
fervicc  on  thi-;  occafion.  The  groups  are  eafily  part- 
ed, and  the  whole  I'ic^urc  acquires  a  grand  eiTea,  by 
introducing  ;bme  llrong  falls  ot  IKade,  and,  above  all, 
one  principal  beam  of  I'ght.  This  method  has  been 
followed  wi:h  great  fucceli  by  Rembrandt  in  a  famous_ 
picture  of  his,  reprefentirg  the  Virgin  at  the  foot  of 
the  crofs  on  Mount  Calvary  ;  the  principal  light  dart- 
ing upon  her  ihiough  a  bieak  of  the  clouds,  while  the 
reft  of  the  figures  about  her  ftand  more  or  lefs  in  the 
fhade.  Tintoret,  too,  acquired  gr  at  reputaticn,  as 
well  by  that  biilhnefs  with  v/hich  he  enlivened  his  fi- 
gures as  by  his  malterly  manner  of  fhading  them  ; 
and  Poliodro  de  Ca.ravagio,  though  he  fcarce  paint- 
ed any  thing  but  ballb  relievos,  was  particularly  fa- 
mous for  introducing  wii.hgre,;t  ikill  trie  elFefls  ot  the 
chiaro-fcuro,  a  thing  tint  attempted  by  Mantegi.aiil  his 
Triumph  of  Julius  Cxjar.  It  is  by  this  means  that  his 
compofirions  appear  fo  llrikingly  divided  into  different 
"■roups,  and,  aniorg  their  other  perletlions,  afford  fo 
much  delight  through  the  beautiful  difpofition  thit 
reigns  in  them. 

In  like  manner,  a  painter  by  the  help  of  perfpec- 
tive,  efpecially  that  culled  aria',  the  cppoiition  ct  lo- 
cal colours,  and  other  contrivances  which  he  may  ex- 
peft  to  hit  upon  by  ftudying  nature,  and  thofe  who 
jiave  bell;  ftudied  her  before  him,  will  be  able  not 
only  to  part  his  groups,  but  make  them  appear  at 
different  d: (lances,  fo  as  to  leave  futncient  paliages  be- 
tween them. 

But  the  greateft  caution  is  to  he  ufed  in  the  purfuit 
of  the  methods  here  laid  down  :  efpecially  in  the  ma- 
nagement of  thechiaro  fcuro,  that  the  effects,  attribu- 
ted to  light  and  fhade  and  to  their  various  concomi- 
tants, may  not-  run  coiiuter  to  trath  and  experience. 
This  is  a  capital  point.  For  this  purpofe,  a  pairter 
would  do  well  to  make,  in  little  figures,  as  Tintoret 
and  Fouffm  ulcd  to  do,  a  model  of  the  fubject  that  he 
intends  to  rcprcient,  and  then  illuminate  it  by  lamp 
fir  candle  light.  By  tliis  means  he  may  come  to  know 
with  certainty,  if  die  chiaro-fcuro,  wliiclihe  has  form- 
ed in  bis  mind,  does  not  elalli  with  the  reafon  of  tilings. 


By  varying  the  height  and  d!rcc!ion  of  his  light,  he  Difiicifitigtj 
may  ealily  difcover  I'uch  accidental  efi^ea?  as  are  moll  '~~~ 

likely  to  recommend  his  perfoimance,  andfo  cllablilh 
a  proper  fyftern  for  liie  illuminatirig  it.  Nor  will  he 
aftcrw.irds  find  it  a  difficult  matter  to  modity  the  qua- 
lity of  his  Ihades,  by  foftening  or  ftrengthcnlng  them, 
accoidiug  to  the  fituation  of  his  fcene,  and  tfie  quidity 
of  tl  c  liglit  falling  upon  it.  If  it  Ihaild  happen  to  be 
a  caudle  or  lamplij.ht  fcene,  he  would  then  have  no- 
thing to  do  but  conuder  his  model  well,  and  faithfully 
c'py  it. 

In  the  next:  place,  to  turn  a  gror.p  elegantly,  the 
befl  pattern  is  th;it  of  a  bunch  ot  grapes  adopted  by 
Titian.  As,  of  the  many  grains  that  compofo  a  bunch 
of  g-apcs,  fome  are  Itruck  direclly  by  the  light  and 
ihofe  opposite  to  them  are  in  the  (hade,  whilll  the  in- 
termediate ones  partake  of  both  light  and  fhadc  in  a 
greater  or  lefs  degree  ;  fo,  according  to  Tiuan,  the 
figures  of  a  group  ihould  be  lb  difpofed,  that  by  the 
union  oi  the  chiaro-fcuro,  feveral  things  may  appear 
as  it  were  but  one  thing.  And  in  \i.S\.  it  is  only  from 
his  having  purfued  this  method,  that  we  can  account 
for  the  very  grand  effect  ot  his  pieces  this  way,  in  whidi 
it  is  impofiible  to  ftudy  him  too  much. 

The  mannerills,  who  do  not  follow  nature  in  the 
track  of  the  mailers  juft  mentioned,  are  apt  to  commit 
many  faults.  The  reafonofcheirfigurcs  calling  their 
ihades  in  this  or  that  manner  fe'dom  appears  in  the 
pifture,  or  .it  lead  does  not  appear  fuihcionly  pro- 
b.ible.  They  are,  befides,  wont  to  trefpafs  all  bounds 
in  fpl.^!lling  their  pieces  with  light,  that  is,  in  enliven- 
m-y  tiiofe  parts  which  we  ufually  term  the  deafs  of  a 
piiflure.  This  method,  no  doubt,  has  fometimes  a 
very  fine  effect  ;  but  it  is,  however,  to  be  ufed  with 
no  fmtiU  difcretion,  as  otherwife  the  whole  lofes  that 
union,  that  paufe,  that  majellic  filence,  a5  Carracci 
ufed  to  call  it.  which  .ifFords  fo  much  pleafure.  The  Ho^arthV 
eye  is  not  lefs  hurt  by  many  lights  fcattered  here  and  Analyfis  uf 
there  over  a  picture,  than  ihe  ear  is  by  the  confufed  Beauij. 
nolle  of  different  perfonsfpeaking  all  together  in  an  af- 
femb'y. 

Guido  Reni,  v\ho  has  imparted  to  his  paintings  that 
gaiety  and  fplendor  in  which  he  lived,  feems  ena- 
moured with  a  bright  and  open  light ;  whereas  Michael 
Angel )  da  Caravagio,  who  was  of  a  Ihllen  and  favage 
difpolition,  appears  fondefl  of  a  gloomy  and  clouded 
ilcy  ;  fo  that  neither  of  them  were  quilified  to  handk 
indifferently  ^11  objefts.  The  chiaro  fcuro  may  like- 
wife  prove  of  great  fervice  to  a  painter  in  giving  his 
compoUtion  a  strand  effefl;  but,  neverthelefs,  the  Hght 
he  choofes  mull  be  adapted  to  the  fitu.ation  of  the  .fcene 
where  the  aiflion  is  laid  :  nor  would  he  be  lefs  faulty, 
who  in  a  grotto  or  cavern,  where  the  light  entered  by 
a  chink,  Ihould  make  his  Ihades  loft  and  tender,  tl:an 
he  whofliould  reprefent  them  (Irong  and  bold  in  an 
open  fl^y-liglit. 

But  this  is  by  no  means  the  only  fault  which  man- 
nerilts  are  apt  to  be  guilty  of  in  hillorical  pieces,  and 
particularly  in  the  difpofition  of  their  figures.  To  fa/ 
nothing  of  tlieir  favourite  group  of  ?.  woman  lying  on 
the  ground  with  one  child  at  her  brea.1,  and  another 
playing  about  her,  and  the  like,  which  they  generally 
place  on  the  firft  lines  of  their  pieces;  nor  of  thofe  half- 
figures  in  the  back  ground  peeping  out  from  the  hoi. 
lows  contrived  for  them  :  they  make  a  co.Timon  prac- 
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liifpyrcilon.  lice  of  niixlnj»  raked  with  clotlicd  figures ;  old  men 
~~"^^~~'  with  young  ;  placing  one  figure  with  its  lace  towards 
you  and  tmiahcr  vvi:h  iis  l);ick;  they  contnitl  violent 
motions  with  languid  attitudes,  and  ieeni  to  aim  at 
oppofition  in  every  thing  !  whereas  oppofitions  never 
jilcile  but  v.-heu  they  arile  naturally  froin  the  fubjeft, 
like  antithefes  in  adifcouife. 

As  to  forcdiortcncd  figures,  too  much  afTeftation  in 
Tifmg  or  avoiding  iheni  is  equally  blaniealilc.  The  at- 
titudes had  better  be  cornpoied  than  otherwife.  It 
very  i'eldom  hapj^cns  that  there  is  any  occalion  for  ma- 
kin,a;  them  lb  mipeiuous  as  to  be  in  danger  of  lofing 
vlu'i'rcqndibriuni  ;  s.  thing  too  rr.u.h  pracliL-d  by  fume 
painters. 

In  reoard  to  drapery,  equal  care  fli.iul  J  be  taken  to 
avoid  that  poverty,  wliich  makes  fome  mailers  look  as 
if  through  mcrej'enury,  they  giudged  clothes  to  iheir 
figures;  and  that  profufion  which  Albani  imputed  lo 
Ouido,  faying,  that  he  was  rather  a  tailor  ih.tn  a 
p  diiter.  The  ornaments  of  drcfs  Ihould  be  ufed  with 
(;reat  fobriety ;  and  it  Vvill.not  be  amifs  to  remember 
what  v.as  once  faid  to  an  ancient  painter  ;  "  I  pity  you 
greatly  ;  unable  to  make  H^.-leii  haudfoine,  yoa  have 
iTikencare  to  make  her  fine." 

Let  the  whole,  in  a  word,  and  all  the  different  parts 
of  the  dii'pofrdon,  poifefs  probabihty,  grace,  coftume, 
and  the  particular  thara(5ler  ci'what  is  to  be  reprcfeut- 
ed.  Let  nothing  look  like  unifoiniity  of  manner ;  which 
does  not  appear  lefs  in  thecompofiiion  than  it  does  in 
colouiing,  drapery  and  defign ;  and  is,  as  it  were, 
that  kind  of  accent,  by  which  painters  maybe  as  rea- 
dily diillnguiihed  as  toreigners  are,  by  proaouiicing 
in  the  ianie  manner  all  the  different  languages  tliey 
happen  to  be  acquainted  with. 

Sect.  XI.     Of  Unjun. 

Among  painters,  and  the  writers  on  painting,  there 
IS  one  maxim  univerfally  admitted  and  continually  in- 
culcated :  it  is,  thai;  muure  oti^ht  to  bt  iintiaicd,  and  ob- 
jeftsare  faid  to  be  reprefented  natuiaily,  when  they 
have  fuch  relief  tliat  they  may  feem  real.  If  we  in- 
quire to  v.-hat  degree  painting  may  carry  this  illufion, 
we  fliall  find  that  it  deceives  the  eye,  and  obliges  the 
fpeiftator  to  employ  the  touch  in  mouldings  and  in 
baffo-relievos  where  they  are  a  little  projec^ted  ;  but 
that  it  is  Vifeakened  and  the  effect  partly  deilroyed 
ivhere  the  projeiflion  is  one  or  two  feet.  It  is  poffible 
:dfo  to  make  it  in  the  higheft  degree  complete  in  pic- 
tures of  flowers,  fruits,  and  other  reprelentations  of 
flill  life,  provided  they  be  feen  in  a  certain  point  of 
view,  and  at  a  confider.able  diftance  ;  but  there  is  no 
example  of  a  pifcure  containing  a  number  of  figures, 
and  placd  in  a  proper  light,  being  millaken  for  real  life. 
We  are  told,  indeed,  of  a  bull  ot  an  abbe  painted  by 
CharlesCoypel,  which,  placed  in  a  certain  direclion  be- 
hind a  table,  and  in  a  certain  light,  deceived  feveral  per- 
fons  fo  completely  as  to  induce  them  to  filute  it ;  but 
without  admitting  any  thing  very  extraordinary  in  the 
projeflion  or  illufion  gf  this  painting,  it  is  evident, 
from  the  circumftances  attending  the  relation,  that 
the  deception  arofe  from  furprife  and  inattention, 
which  miyht  liappen  to  a  produftion  of  an  inferior 
Jirtift.  V\nd  hence  we  may  conclude,  that  it  is  vain 
lo  pretend  to  perfsft  the  illufion,  efpecially  in  pic- 


tures confifiing  of  a  number  of  iigurc,  ;ir.d  wiili  con-    IHurH.n- 
fiderable  dilVances  ihppof.'d  between  them,  ■— v 

Among  the  obflacks  v.hich  arc  oppofed  to  ll-,e  pcr- 
fccflion  of  this  branch  of  the  art,  we  fhall  chictly  at- 
teuii  to  this  which  naturally  proceeds  from  our  habits  of 
thinking  and  judging  on  all  occafions.  Thefe,  together 
with  tJie  experience  we  daily  liave  ofl'ghtona'.l  kinds 
of  furfaces,  and  of  all  coloais,  are  fufiicient  to  demon- 
flrate  the  want  of  reality  in  the  mere  reprefjniat'on  of 
any  fccncs. 

It  has  been  elfewhere  fliown,  that  diftance,  figure,  and 
magnitude,  arc  not  naturally  CibjeJts  of  perception  br 
tiie  feufe  of  fight ;  that  we  judge  of  thcfc  thing's  bv 
the  eye  only,  in  confeqtiencc  of  afibciations  early  form- 
ed between  the  perceptions  of  touch  and  the  corrc- 
fponding  impreihons  on  the  retina  and  optic  nerve  by 
the  rays  of  light ;  and  that  a  painter  makcj  his  pic- 
ture reiemhlo  the  original,  merely  by  laying  his  co- 
lours on  a  plain  furface  in  fuch  a  mauner,as  that  they 
refleift  the  fame  rays  of  light  with  the  convex  or  con- 
cave original,  when  the  fp:ctator  Hands  at  the  proper 
diitar.ce  (fee  Metaphysics,  n"  .'19,50,  51,  52,  and 
95;),  But  if  this  be  admitted,  illulion  in  pair-ting  can 
never  b-  made  pcrfcift,  on  account  of  the  inevitable 
falfity  of  the  fhades  which  mark  the  mofl  difiant  pans 
of  the  piifturc.  The  painter  can  only  imitate  thofe 
faades  by  obfciire  colours,  laid  on  a  plane  furface,  and 
fufceptible  of  retlefting  the  light  wi;h  a  degree  of 
force  relative  to  the  real  diftance.  Now  our  eyes  give 
us  the  true  plane  of  tliis  furlace,  oppofed  to  the  idea, 
of  deepening  which  the  painter  v.-ilhes  to  produce,  a 
contrariety  which  prevents  the  dccepton.  On  this 
account,  the  faults  found  in  the  works  of  the  grcatc.l 
mafters,  with  regard  to  the  elFefts  produced  by  th4 
whole,  n)oft  frequently  relate  to  their  manner  of  Ihad- 
ing,  which  is  fufficient  to  prove,  that  the  want  of  illu. 
fion  in  painting  depends  chiefly  on  the  i.aiperfedioa 
ot  the  fliddes. 

The  defeift,  though  it  cannot  be  wh-^lly  avoided, 
may  yet  be  rendered  lets  perceptil/.e  There  has  yet 
indeed,  been  no  painter  able  to  imitate  fliadow,  nor  is 
it  probable  that  anyone  will  ever  perfeilly  accomplilli 
this  tafl^.  Shadow  in  nature  is  not  a  body,  bat  the 
privation  of  light,  which  deftroys  colours  in  a  greater 
oriels  degree,  in  proportion  as  it  is  more  or  lefs  com- 
plete. Now  the  painter  can  orly  imitate  this  priva- 
tion and  real  darknefs,  by  colours  winch  muft  fiom 
their  very  nature  be  capable  of  reflefting  light — • 
The  colours  may  be  more  or  lefs  obfcure,  but  they 
preierve  always  fbniething  which  gives  a  mixture  of 
refleftion.  To  carry  the  imitation  c-f  the  fliadow  to  the 
highelt  degree  of  ])erfeition,  it  would  be  neceftary  to 
apply  a  colour  capable  of  darkening  all  others  more  or 
lefs  as  there  fhould  be  occafion,  and  which  might  have 
no  vifible  trace  of  its  exiltence,  that  is,  no  one  part  of 
it  which  re.leited  one  coloured  ray  more  ftrongly  than 
another.  Perhaps  this  kind  of  negative  colour  might 
be  loixnd  iapraftlce  to  be  of  fervice  to  the  art;  but  it 
would  not  render  the  furface  totally  invifible,  for  it 
would  be  necelfary,  farther,  that  it  fliould  have  the 
property  of  net  retlefting  a  fingle  ray  of  light  when 
cxpofed  to  it,  which  is  altogether  impolllble,  as  there 
is  no  colour  or  body  in  nature  without  reflciftioa  in 
fuch  a  fituation. 

AVe  lliall  be  farther  convinced  of  tlie  ImpofTibility 
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n''jRon.  of  p^llltIng  flrulow,  if  va  attend  to  ihs  pidlures  of 
"  the  jjrcHteLt  niafti^rs,  \vi:h  regard  to  the  imitation  of 
truth.  Every  p;irt,  wlien  taken  hy  itfeU,  conncfied 
v.ith  light,  or  with  demitints,  prelents  a  pcrfeift  imita- 
tir;n.  Even  the  diffsrent  degrees  of  light  or  tlic  ob- 
jects are  fuiTici^-ntly  exaft ;  but  notwithlbinding  this 
affeniWage  of  circuniHances  ccr^efponding  with  truth, 
and  of  which  the  refult  fho\ild  be  pcrfcfl  illitfon,  yet 
in  corJuieiing  the  whole,  ws  are  never  fo  complete- 
iv  deceived,  ;;s  to  take  a  piiflnre  fnr  a  reality;  f'.om 
\'.h''ch  we  may  conclude,  that  the  v/anc  of  illiifion 
proceeds  alnioft  entire' y  from  the  imperfedlon  of 
Ihading. 

lUuilon  in  the  ftrii^jfl  fenfe,  cannot  exift  in  paint- 
ing ;  but  there  is  another  kind  of  iliufion,  perhaps 
improperly  fo  called,  which  is  one  of  the  principal 
parts  of  the  art,  and  wortliy  of  the  greaieft  atten- 
tion :  It  is,  that  the  piifture  lli.ill  i-efcmble  truth  to  fuch 
a  degree  by  the  juftnefs  of  its  forms,  by  the  combina- 
tion of  colours,  and  by  all  its  general  effeds,  that  the 
image  Ihall  give  all  the  pleafure  to  be  expefled  from 
the  iniiiation  of  truth.  I'his  is  not  illufion  in  the  pro- 
per fenfe  of  the  word,  fince  it  exills  as  well  in  pictures 
on  a  fmall  fcale  as  in  thofe  of  equal  dimcniions  with 
the  original ;  but  it  is  that  truth  of  imitation  of  wliieh 
painting  is  fiii'ccptible,  even  in  piflurcs  containing 
any  number  of  figures  at  any  reafonable  diflance  from 
each  other. 

But  it  remains  to  be  eonfidcred  whether  this  imita- 
tion of  truth,  taken  by  itftll",  be  the  highcll  attainable 
perfection  in  painting.  It  is  generally  granted,  that 
I  e  greateil  beauty  is  that  whicli  not  only  pleafes  at 
firll  vi;w,  but  on  the  neareft  and  mod  critical  exa- 
mination. But  if  illufion,  fuch  as  we  have  dcfcribed 
it,  v.cre  the  fole  merit  of  the  art,  it  would  follow,  tliat 
the  perfon  wlio  was  lead  acquainted  with  its  beauties 
would  experience  the  fame  pleai'ure  as  he  who  had 
dudied  them  mod.  Farther,  in  examining  the  works 
of  the  a;reated  mafters,  it  is  eafy  to  perceive,  that  it 
is  not  their  illufion  wliith  has  excited  the  attention 
and  aJm  ration  of  the  critic.  Even  the  works  of  the 
divine  Raphael  do  not  deceive  the  eye  in  auy  point 
of  view  more  completely  than  thofe  of  an  ordinary 
painter.  R.'phael,  pure  in  his  character  and  defign,  is, 
viihout  doubt,  very  deficient  in  this  part  of  the  art. 
Meanwhile  the  grandeur  of  his  ideas  in  corapofition, 
and  the  choice  of  his  forms  :  the  beauty  of  his  heads, 
wherein  one  does  not  admire  fimply  the  imitation  of 
any  known  truth  ;  his  ingenious  and  nobie  manner  in 
drapery,  which  yet  does  not  referable  any  known  duff, 
or  the  garb  of  any  nation  ;  in  [hurt,  all  his  beauties  are 
fuperior  to  the  limple  imitation  of  truth,  and  contra- 
d  dl  the  fentiment  of  the  greated  pleafure  arifmg  irom 
illullcn. 

If  we  pafs  to  thoie  who  have  purfued  colouring  with 
the  greated  fuccefs,  we  fliall  find  them,  douLtlefs,  ap- 
proach nearer  to  illufion  than  thof;  who  have  neglecfted 
it ;  and  it  is  alfo  a  faft,  that  their  works  have  been  more 
iniiverfally  admired. 

At  the  fame  time  it  is  not  the  illufion  occafioned  by 
colours  which  has  altogether  excited  this  admiration. 
The  exquifite  demitints  and  the  fredinefs  of  Corregio 
and  Titian,  which  excel  the  ordinary  beauties  of  na- 
ture, and  even  imitate  her  mod  pcrfedl  produflions, 
r:;iay  perhaps  not  bt  confidered  as  dedroying  illufion  ; 
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but  it  is  IK)  lefs  a  fail,  that  weaker  and  lefs  precious    Mufion. 
colouring  would  carry  it  to  greater  perfcifUon.      Be-  "       ' 

fides  this  large,  eafy,  and  exqulfiie  manner  of  p.iint- 
ing,  this  harmony,  of  which  they  liave  give:)  us  tlie 
bed  examples,  are  oving  to  qualities  in  them  mucir 
more  excellent  th.in  what  would  be  fufiicient  to  pro- 
duce the  fimple  imitation.*  ot  truth.  GuiJo,  Ccr- 
tona,  and  feme  others,  appear  to  approach  nearer  to  il- 
lufion. But  even  thofe  madcis  prove  by  their  work':, 
that  the  mod  edim:ible  beauties  in  painting  do  not 
all  tend  to  this  branch  of  the  ait  ;  for  notwitldland- 
ing  the  high  charaetcr  which  they  have  gaine^l,  they 
ai-e  much  inferior  to  Raphael,  Corregio,  arid  I'^iti.in, 
although  ihe  fird  frlkd  in  colouring  and  in  the  knov.'- 
kdge  of  the  claro  obfcuro,  the  fecond  in  point  of 
correflacfs,  and  the  third  in  the  clioice  of  noble 
fuljjcifls. 

From  this  we  may  conclude,  that  the  neared  refem- 
blancc  to  truth  is  not  the  fole  objccl  in  painting  ;  that 
it  acquires  a  fuperior  degree  cf  elevation  by  the  art 
of  adding  beauty  and  perf;ftion  to  the  mod  exafl:  re- 
femblance  ;  and  that  it  is  this  art  which  diitinguifiies 
and  charaiflerizes  extraordinary  men. 

If  we  run  over  the  great  branches  of  painting,  we 
diall  find  a  number  of  elfential  beauties  different  from 
thofe  which  arc  capable  of  carrying  illufion  to  llie 
greated  poffible  height.  In  compofition,  we  princi- 
pally admire  the  extent  of  genius,  the  choice  of  pic- 
tursfque  and  graceful  attitudes,  the  ingenious  com- 
bination of  groups,  whetlier  in  uniting  tlie  light  and 
fhade  in  order  to  obtain  the  greated  effeift,  or  in  dif- 
pofing  a  whole  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  make  no  part 
fuperHiious  ;  and  finally,  that  kind  of  praftical  talent 
by  which  the  mind  takes  poffeffion  of  niture,  and 
forces  it  to  produce  all  the  beauties  of  wk  ch  the  art 
is  fafceptible.  In  this  enumeration  of  particulars  it 
is  eafy  to  peiceive  that  the  be^uties  of  compofition 
are  very  didant  from  thofe  of  illufion. 

To  obtain  illufion  in  defign,  there  is  no  occafion 
for  correcSnefs  nor  tade  beyond  yhat  is  perceived  in 
nature  by  the  mod  ignor.mt  ipcclator.  And  witli  re- 
gard to  colouring,  that  is  not  always  mod  admired 
which  is  mod  natural.  Whit  departs  widely  from 
truth,  indc'd,  is  not  of  confequence  beautiful,  but 
many  qualities  are  required  bcfitles  the  fimyle  imita- 
tion of  truth.  Frelhnefs,  eafe,  and  tranfpaiency  in 
certain  tones,  ai-e  deemed  abfolutely  requifite  ;  and  the 
mod  edeemed  co'ourids  have  carried  their  beauties  in 
all  thefe  re!'pe<51s  beyond  what  they  have  feen  in  na- 
ture. Iffome  tones  in  the  flefhy  p.irtshave  approach- 
ed towards  vermilion,  to  a  light  blue,  or  a  filver  grey, 
they  have  made  them  more  apparent,  nut  only  to 
point  them  out  to  the  fpeclator,  but  to  lliow  their 
knowledge  ir  the  difcovery  and  tlieir  art  in  painting 
them.  This  would  have  been  going  beyond  ilie  li- 
mits of  perfection,  if  thefe  had  confided  in  fimple  li' 
lufion. 

The  oppofitinn  of  colour,  of  light  and  of  fiiade,  would 
have  been  in  this  cafe  alfo  fuperBui  us ;  for  nature  is 
always  true,  without  any  pointed  attempt  to  makelier 
more  engaging.  The  fuppredlon  oi  ccrtai:t  lights, 
whicli  truth  would  require,  and  which  art  extinguilbes, 
in  order  to  augment  the  harmony  of  efFe.!t,  would  be 
alfo  worthy  of  ccnfurc,  whatever  pleafure  would  lefult 
from  it. 

Finally^ 
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Finallv,  one  of  the  grc.itcfl  beauties  of  the  art, 
namely,  the  peciiliav  manner  of  a  great  niaftcr,  has  no 
rehition  to  irufion.  Tliis  is  not  even  founded  in  n.i- 
turc,  but  depends  on  the  genius  or  lingular  ity  of  the 
artill.  It  is  this  manner  which  diftir.guilhes  the  ori- 
ginal of  a  great  nialkr  from  tlie  molt  exact  cojiy  ;  and 
which  charaiTierizes  tlie  talents  of  t!ie  avtills  fo  well, 
that  the  fmal'.cn.  part  of  the  pifture,  and  even  the  leaH 
intereding,  is  fufficient  to  difcover  the  painter.  The 
dillinclion  between  the  beautiful  and  illulive  in  paint- 
ing has  made  Sir  Jolhua  Reynolds,  in  exprefs  terms, 
recommend  a  perfedicn  fupcrior  to  the  imitation  of 
nature.  "  The  principle  now  laid  down  (fays  he),  that 
tlie  pcrftftion  of  the  art  does  not  confiit  in  mere  imi- 
tation, is  far  from  being  new  cr  fiugulav.  It  is,  in- 
deed, fupported  by  the  general  opinion  of  the  en- 
lightened part  of  mankind.  The  poets,  orator?,  and 
rhetoricians  of  antiquity,  are  continually  enforcing 
this  pofilion,  that  all  the  arts  receive  their  perl'eiSioa 
from  an  ideal  beauty,  fupeiicr  to  what  is  to  he  found 
in  individual  nature.  'I  hey  are  ever  referring  to  the 
prailice  of  the  pairiters  and  fculptors  of  their  times, 
particularly  Phi  iias  the  favouiite  artifl  of  antiqui- 
ty to  iiluftrate  their  alFertions.  As  if  they  could 
not  fufficiently  exprefs  their  admiration  of  his  genius 
by  what  they  knew,  they  have  recourfe  to  poeti- 
cal enthufiafm.  They  call  it  infpiralion  ;  a  gift  from 
heaven.  The  artilf  is  fuppofed  to  have  afcended  the 
celeftial  regions  to  furnilh  liis  mind  with  this  perfeft 
idea  of  beanty.  •  Ho  (fiys  Proclus)  who  takes  for 
his  model  fuch  forms  as  nature  produces,  and  confines 
himfelf  to  an  exaft  Imitation  of  ihem,  will  never  at- 
tain to  what  is  perfectly  beaiui;'ul.  F<ii'  the  vi-orks 
of  nature  are  full  of  dlfproportion,  an^i  fall  Itioit  of  the 
true  ftandard  of  Ije.iuty.  So  that  Phid  a",  when  he 
foriiicd  his  Jupiter,  did  not  copy  any  objecl:  ever  pre- 
fented  to  his  light  ;  but  contemplated  only  that  image 
which  he  had  conceived  in  his  nand  trom  Homer's 
defcription. 

"  It  is  net  eafy  to  define  in  what  this  great  ftyie  ccn- 
fifts,  nor  to  defcribc  by  words  the  proper  means  of  ac- 
qniring  it,  if  the  mind  of  the  iludent  Ihould  be  at  all 
capable  of  fuch  an  acquifuion.  Conld  we  teach  taite 
or  genius  by  rules,  they  would  be  no  longer  taile  and 
genius.  But  though  there  neither  are  nor  can  be 
any  precife  invariable  rules  for  the  exercife  or  the  ac- 
qiiilition  of  thefe  great  qualities ;  }  et  we  may  truly  lay 
that  they  always  oparate  in  proportiin  to  our  atten- 
tion in  oblerving  the  works  of  nature,  to  our  ikiU  In 
fele(fllng,  and  to  our  care  in  digeltlng,  methodiling, 
and  compaiing  onr  obfervations.  There  are  many 
beauties  in  our  art  that  f:em  at  iirft  to  lie  wiihout  the 
reach  of  precept,  and  yet  may  eafily  be  reduced  to 
pradlical  principles.  Experience  is  all  In  all  ;  but  it  is 
not  every  one  tliat  profits  by  experience  ;  and  moft 
people  err  not  fo  much  from  want  of  capacity  to  find 
their  objeft,  as  from  not  knowing  what  objed  to  pur- 
fue.  This  great  ideal  perlerftlon  and  beauty  are  not 
to  be  fought  in  the  heavens,  but  upon  the  earth.  They 
are  about  us,  and  upon  every  tide  of  ui :  But  the 
power  of  difcovering  what  Is  deformed  in  nature,  or,  in 
other  words,  what  is  particular  or  uncommon,  can  be 
acquired  only  by  experience;  and  the  whole  beauty 
and  grandeur  of  the  art  ctinlifts  la  beiiig  able  to  get 
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above  all  fnigular  forms,  local  cufloms,  pariicuUrklcs,    'Uyf 
and  details  of  every  kind."  '       ^^~~' 

Atier  thefe  opinions,  however,  derived  from  the 
pra(5lice  of  the  art,  and  this  high  authority,  it  may 
not  be  improper  to  hazard  a  few  olifervatl.ns.  Al- 
though illulion  can  bcdiflinguIllKd  from  many  of  the 
moft  excellent  parts  of  the  art  ta'-;en  feparatcly,  yet  it 
does  notiollow  that  it  fliall  not  add  in  every  pi^fturc 
to  the  beauty  of  the  whole.  It  is  impollible  to  ftate 
it  In  oppofition  to  defign,  to  compolition,  tr)  colour- 
ing, or  to  the  peculiar  manner  of  a  great  artift  ;  becaufe 
all  thefe  may  cxiil  where  there  alfo  exills  the  moil  per- 
fect illulion.  This  is  evident  from  the  works  of  art  ; 
which  have  real  relievo,  and  which  at  the  fame  time  ar;; 
capable  of  perfeiflicn  in  all  thofe  branches,  and  of 
fltowing  the  peculiar  manner  of  the  artilh  Again,  it 
appears  evident,  that  ilhif.ov.,  properly  fo  culled,  Ihould 
be  a  proper  object  of  attention  In  painting.  We  may 
rate  the  Ideal  beauty  very  high,  and  with  gre  it  jullice  ; 
but  it  ill'l  coulill-i  in  overcoming  the  dereifls  in  indi- 
vidual i,bj;<5ls  in  nature,  and  not  in  departing  from  th*,' 
truth  of  riprefer.tatiou.  And  perhaps  it  may  be  al- 
leged, that  ihe  impollibillty  of  giving  perfed  Illufion 
oil  a  plain  furfice  has  pulliod  the  greatefl:  mafters  too 
fir,  and  made  them  crowd  artificial  beauties  into  their 
pi.^ures  to  conceal  their  want  of  power  to  give  real 
ones.  It  is  not  improbable,  that  on  this  very  account 
the  art  is  hfs  perfeft  than  oth;rwife  it  might  have 
been:  For  in  all  iubjeas  thought  to  be  impoffible, 
there  is  not  only  great  room  lor  exertion,  but  tlie  per- 
fon  carries  the  art  to  greater  pcrfetftion  as  he  comes 
nearer  to  (how  that  it  may  not  be  impollible.  And  if 
the  works  of  Raphael,  in  point  of  illulion,  are  not  fit- 
perior  to  an  ordinary  artilt,  v/e  may  be  permitted  to, 
fay  that  there  Is  great  room  for  improvement  in  this. 
branch. 

SicT.  XII.     0/  th:  Cojiu-nc. 

The  coRume  In  painting  correfponds  with  the  uni- 
ties of  time,  place,  and  aftion,  in  tragedy  and  in  epic 
poetry.  It  is  chiefly  confined  to  hlif ory-painting ; 
and  regards  the  cuftoms  of  different  periods,  the  man- 
ners, tl.e  drefs,  and  the  colour,  of  different  nations. 
Great  exaflnefs  in  the  cofiume  is  fcarccly  praflicable ;. 
but  too  feniiblc  a  departure  fioni  it  denotes  unpardon- 
able negligence.  It  frequently  happens  that  a  piece; 
compofed  of  piflurefquc figures  derivcsconfiderablead-. 
vantage  from  certain  liberties  v/hlch  are  calculated  to 
pleafe  both  the  artilt  and  the  fpeftator  ;  for  the 
judges  of  painting  are  not  habitually  occupied  with 
the  details  of  ancient  and  modern  hiftory,  or  profound- 
ly verfed  In  all  the  circumftances  which  make  a  depar- 
ture from  the  coflume  confplcuous.  On  the  other 
hand.  If  they  were  fo  ignorant  as  not  to  underft.and, 
or  fo  IndifFerent  as  not  to  regard  thofe  circumftances, 
this  branch  of  the  art  would  be  altogether  arbitrary.. 
The  road  of  tlie  painter  Is  between  theie  two  extremes, 
not  to  defp'fe  beauty  on  the  oneliand,  nor  probability 
on  the  other.  But  in  purlulng  this  part  cf  the  art,  it 
is  in  vain  to  feek  for  perfeift  models  In  ancient  or  mo- 
dern painting. 

"  When  Raphael  in  his  cartoons   introduces  monks  Manclici^ 
and  Swifs-guards ;  when  he  puts  Into  a  boat  more  fi-  ^",  ^"1^"" 
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pnros  CvM  it  13  cvlJciU  tli«  bJUt  could  aftiuiUy  con- 
t.iiu;  when  in  ih;  chaRil'emcnt  of  lieliodjrus,  who 
uitempteJ  to  defpoil  the  temple  of  JeruCilem,  P.'p; 
Julius  II.  is  dcpifleJ  U3  bung  prd'ent ;  when,  in  the 
ilonMlion  of  Conll.mtine  in  the  Vatican,  a  n;iked  boy 
ii  placed  c">nrplcuous  in  the  fore-ground,  altridc  upon 
a  dog  in  the  immediate  pvcfence  of  the  pope  and  the 
emperor  ;  when  Venetian  fjuators  are  introduced  while 
Pope  Alexander  excommunieates  Barbarolfa  ;  when 
Arillotle,  Plato,  Dante,  and  Petranh,  are  brought 
together  in  the  fchool  of  Athens,  to  omit  tlie  lelier 
inrpropr^eties  of  Ihoelefs  apoltles,  &c. — every  perfon 
mud  aei<iu)wledgfi  that  fueh  offences  as  thefe  againfl 
truths  fo  ul)vious,  if  they  do  not  arife  from  a  deleft 
«'f  undcrllandin^;,  are  ia.'lanccs  of  inexcul'able  care- 
lelTn.-rs. 

"  In  like  manner,  when  llie  fame  great  mafler  paints 
the  diea;ns  of  Jofeph  and  his  iell  nv-prifoner  in  circles 
<.ver  (heir  heads  ;  when  fmiilar  contr.vance,  to  exprefs 
future  events  are  ufed  by  Albaai,  Pameggiano,  and 
irufcli — is  it  not  evident  that  no  poilibility  can  make 
the  fiftion  true  ;  and  that  real  and  feigned  e.xiik-nccs 
aie  unnaturally  introduced  in  oi-e  nanatiou  ? 

When  Polydore  CAOofes  to  reprcf^nt  the  death  cf 
Cat-?,  and  expofcs  to  the  fpeclators  the  hero  of  the 
piece  with  hib  bowels  gulhiiig  oat ;  wh;n  Paul  Vero- 
iiefe,  at  a  banquet  painted  with  his  ufual  magnidcence, 
places  before  us  a  dog  gnawing  a  bone,  and  a  boy  mak- 
ing water:  however  fuch  dilguiling  circum'ianres 
may  be  forgiven  in  the  cbcf  d'anvn  o!  a  Michael  An- 
gelo,  had  he  reprefcnted  thefe  inllead  of  the  horrible 
tigures  of  his  Day  of  Judgment,  the  performance  of 
iiu  inferior  artill  cannot  atone  for  them. 

"  So  aifo,  wlicn  one  of  the  firil  rate  among  the  mo- 
i,lern  painters,  we  mean  Paul  Ver'  nefe,  nUtoduccs  Be- 
nediflinc  monks  at  the  marriage  of  Cana  ;  when,  in  a 
jiidure  oi  the  crucifixion,  he  puts  the  Roman  foldicrs 
in  the  jerkins  of  the  i6:h  century,  and  adorns  their 
Leads  with  turbans;  when  Guido,  in  a  painting  of 
Jeflis  appearing  to  his  mother  after  his  refurreiition, 
places  St  Charles  Borrom.ee  in  a  kind  of  defli  in  tlie 
back  n-round  as  witnes  to  the  interview :  when  Tin- 
toret,  at  the  miraculous  tall  of  maina,  arms  the  If- 
iaelites  with  fufils :  and  Corregio  app  ints  St  Jerome 
as  the  inllruftor  af  the  child  Jefus — common  fcnfe 
jevolts  at  the  impropriety ;  and  we  are  compelled  to 
■exclaim,   ^I'.cqidd  kjimdas  mih!  fic,  Inc-tdiJus  odl! 

"  The  niytliological  tade  of  the  learned  PonfUn  is 
well  known  ;  but  Ruben-,  feems  to  claim  the  njcrit  of 
liavlng;  prefented  to  the  world  a  lliU  greater  number 
of  fupreme  abfurdities  in  this  learned  ilyle:  nor  i.->  it 
eafy  to  conceive  a  more  heterogeneous  mixture  of  cir- 
cumllar.ces,  real  and  imaginary,  facred  and  profane, 
than  the  Luxembourg  gallery,  and  the  other  works  of 
that  great  mafter,  perpetually  exliibit. 

"  When  lb  great  an  authority  as  Sir  JoQuia  Rey- 

*  Dif-       nolds  *  contends  for  the  rejeiStion  of  common  ienfe  in 

inuiies.Svo  fiivour  of  fomewhat  he  terms  a  higher  fenfe;  when  he 

P- *'-'^'        laments,  indireflly,  that  ait  is  not  in  fuch  high  elU- 

mation  with  us,  as  to  induce  the  generals,  lawgivers, 

and  kings  of  modern  times,  to  futl'er  themfelves  to  be 

reprefcnted  naked,  as  in  the  days  of  ancient  Greece  ; 

when  he  defends  even  the  ridiculous  aberrations  from 

iPoffibility,  which  the  extravagant  pencil  of  Ruiiens  has 

to  plentifully  produced— it  is  not  furpriling  that  the 
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artifts  of  the  piefent  day  fliovild  be  led  to  rejcft  the  Cofium<:. 
company  of  ccmiinon  fenfe  ;  or  that  Sir  Jofluia's  per-  •-      "■ 

formancei  lliould  lurnilh  examples  of   Lis  own  pre- 
cepts. 

"  Mrs  Siddons  is  reprcfented  by  Sir  Jofliua  in  the 
charafter  (as  it  is  faid)  of  the  tragic  mufe  :  She  is 
placed  in  an  old-falliiciucd  aim  chair,  this  armchair 
is  fupporied  by  clouds,  I'ulpended  in  the  air  :  on  each 
iide  of  her  head  is  a  figure  not  un  ipt  to  fugged  ilie 
idea  of  the  attendant  imjJk  of  an  enchantrefs  :  of  thefe 
figures,  one  is  fuppofed  to  reprefent  C'medy,  and  the 
otlicr  Tragedy  ;  Mrs  SiddoiiS  lienelf  is  decently  at- 
tired  in  the  fafliionable   habiUmcnts  of  20  or  30  years 

"  II  this  be  a  pifturc  of  the  tragic  mufe,  flic  ought 
not  to  appear  in  a  modern  drefs,  nor  ought  ilie  ti  be 
feated  in  an  old  arm  chair.  If  this  be  a  portraiture 
of  Mrs  Siddons,  Vwz  has  no  bulinefs  in  the  clouds,  nor 
has  ih;  any  thing  to  do  witli  aerial  attendants.  If  iliis 
be  Mrs  Siddons  in  the  charafler  of  the  trat^ic  mufe, 
the  fi:d  fet  of  objciili.  lis  apply  ;  for  (lie  is  placed  in  a 
hiuation  where  Mrs  Siddons  could  never  be. 

"  In  the  death  of  Dido,  Sir  Jofliua  Reynolds  in- 
troda:cs  her  liHer,  lamenting  over  tlie  corpfe  of  the 
uniortunate  c|ijeen.  'I'his  is  pollible  ;  but  he  has  alio 
introduced  Atropos  cutting  Dido's  hair  with  a  pair  of 
fjillars,  a  being  equally  leal  and  apparent  in  the  paint- 
ing with  Dido  or  her  filter.  Tl.is  (continues  our  au- 
thor) appears  to  me  a  grofs  offence  agai  id  mytholo- 
gical probabdiry ;  nor  is  it  the  only  odence  againd 
the  codume  with  which  that  pidure  is  chargeable. 

"  There  is  one  other  breach  of  the  codume,  how- 
ever c.  mmon  among  p.tintcrs,  more  grofs  and  of- 
leulivc  dian  any  C'f  the  indanccs  hitherto  alleged  ;  we 
mean  die  perpetu.il  and  unnecelfary  difplay  of  die 
naked  figure.  We  flull  not  flay  to  emiuire  whether 
more  ikill  can  be  Ihown  in  painting  the  human  body 
clothed  or  unclothed.  It  the  peifonages  introduced 
in  any  picture  are  more  naked  in  the  reprefentation 
than  I  an  be  juflified  by  the  probability  of  the  times, 
perfons,  places,  or  tircumdances,  it  is  a  breach  of  the 
codume  proportionate  to  the  deviation.  Th'is  fault, 
howevei",  is  lb  common,  as  hardly  to  be  noticed  ;  fo 
flight  indeed,  when  compared  with  that  general  tafte 
for  voluptuous   imagery  and  obfcene  reprefentation, 


which    has  fo 


long 


difgraced  the  art    of   painting 


in  every  dage  of  its  progreis,  that  fcience  and  mora- 
lity are  callous  to  ihtjlight  offence. 

"  This  depravity  ot  imagination,  this  proditution  , 
of  the  pencil  to  the  bale  purpofes  of  lafcivious  incli- 
nation, w.is  a  fubjcift  of  much  compliint  among  the 
ancients.  N^ir  is  there  lefs  reafon  to  complain  in  mo- 
dern  times,  that  this  delightful  art,  which  might  be 
employed  in  exciting  the  nobled  feiitiments,  and  be- 
come lubfervient  to  die  bed  interofts  of  fociety,  fliould 
lb  often  be  exercifed  upon  fubjeds  folely  calculated  to 
pleafe  the  eye  of  the  voluptuary  and  debauchee.  It  is 
hardly  polllble  to  pais  through  any  admired  colleflion 
without  meeting  with  fome  of  thefe  ;  of  which,  how- 
ever  excellent  the  periormance  may  be,  the  common 
feelings  of  decency  and  morality  (if  we  are  neither 
profeffed  artiUs  nor  connoilfeurs)  prevent  us  from 
viewing  them  without  a  mixture  of  difgud." 

Et  pudor  awrf(ji  i;xtt  velamtnc  vullus  *.  *  •^''1'^  ^^ 

^   Marly. 
It 


part  I. 

Coftamc. 


PAINTING. 


63  X 


It  is  impoiTlble  lo  cxprefs  liow  much  a  picture  ful- 
f'er'i  hj  I'uch  lorfenefs  of  fUiicy,  and  links  us  :i  b;ill,inJ 
of  the  ai-C  h\  the  elkcni  of  gooci  jiul;;es.  Soirie  people, 
inileed,  are  of  opinion,  that  fofcrupulous  anohiervance 
of  the  cellume  is  apt  to  hurt  pidlurcs,  by  depriving 
them  of  a  certain  air  of  truth  ariiing,  ihcy  thinly,  from 
thofe  features  and  habits  to  which  we  are  accullomed  ; 
and  which  arc  ih;refore  apt  to  m.^Ac  a  greater  im- 
prcllirn,  tlian  can  be  expei5ted  from  tilings  drawn  from 
the  remote  fources  of  antiquity  ;  adding  with;il,  that 
a  ccrttiin  degree  of  licence  has  ever  been  allowed  thole 
artifts  who  in  llieir  woiks  muii  make  fancy  their 
chief  guide.  See,  fay  they,  tlie  Greeks,  that  is,  the 
mtifters  of  Raphael  and  Poullln  tliemlllvjs.  Do  they 
ever  trouble  their  heads  about  fiich  niceties  ?  The 
Rhodian  llatuaries,  for  example,  have  not  fcrupled  to 
rcprefent  Laocoon  naked  ;  that  is,  the  priell  ot  i'l.poUo 
naked  in  the  very  ac^  of  facrlficing  to  the  gods,  and 
that  too  in  the  prefence  of  a  whole  people,  of  the  virgins 
and  matrons  of  Ilium.  Now,  continue  they,  if  it  was 
allowable  in  the  ancient  ftatuaries  to  negle(5l  probabi- 
lity and  decency  to  fuch  a  degree,  to  have  a  better  op- 
portunity of  difpiayinr  their  fkdi  in  the  an.itomy  of 
the  human  body  ;  why  may  it  not  be  allowable  in  mo- 
dern painters,  the  better  ti)  attain  the  end  oi  their  art, 
which  is  deception,  to  depart  now  and  then  a  little 
from  the  ancient  manners  and  the  too  rigorous  laws  of 
the  coftiime  ?  But  thef^  reaf  ns,  we  heg  leave  to  ob- 
ferve,  are  m -re  abfurd  than  they  arc  ingenious.  What ! 
are  we  to  draw  conclufions  from  an  example,  which, 
far  from  deciding  the  difpute,  gives  occafion  to  ano- 
ther? The  learned  are  of  opinion,  that  thoi'e  Rliodian 
maflers  would  hare  done  much  better  had  they  looked 
out  for  a  fubjeil  in  which,  without  offending  fo  much 
agaiiift  truth,  and  even  probability,  they  might  have 
had  an  equal  opportunity  of  difplaying  their  know 
ledge  of  the  naked.  A'ld  certainly  no  authority  or 
example  whatever  flvuld  tenipt  us  to  do  any  thing 
contrary  to  what  both  decency  and  the  reaf  n  of  things 
require,  unlefs  we  intend,  like   Carpioni,  to  r,-prexent 

Sogni  d'injernii,  efole  rli  roman'zi. 
The  dreams  of  fick  men  and  the  t.des  of  fools. 

No:  a  painter,  the  bitter  to  attain  the  eiid  of  his 
art,  which  is  deception,  ought  carefully  to  avoid  mix- 
ing the  antique  with  the  modern,  the  domeflio  with  the 
foreign  ;  things,  in  ihort,  repugnant  to  each  other,  and 
therefore  incapable  of  gaining  credit.  A  fpeclator  will 
never  be  brought  to  conlider  himfelf  as  actually  prc- 
fent  at  the  fcene,  the  reprefentation  of  which  he  has 
before  him,  unlefs  the  circumltances  which  enter  it 
perfectly  agree  among  themfelves,  and  the  field  of  ac- 
tion, if  we  may  ufe  the  expieffion,  in  no  Ihape  belies 
the  aflion  itfelf.  For  inftance,  the  circumflances,  or 
if  you  pleafe,  the  accedbrie',  in  a  Fimling  ofMofes,  are 
not,  furely,  to  reprefent  the  borders  of  a  canal  plant- 
ed with  rows  of  poppies,  and  covered  with  country 
houfes  in  the  European  tafte  ;  but  die  banks  of  a  great 


river  (liadcd  with  cinders  of  palm-trees,  with  a  . Sphinx     Proper 
or  an  Anubis  in  tlie  adjacent  fields,  and  here  and  there  I'"'''|*'  f"''* 
in  the  back  ground  a  towering  pyramid.    And  indeed  .    ■'"'"■^■^ 
the  painter,   before  he  takes  either  canvaf*  or  paper  in 
l;and,  lliould  on  the  wings  of  fancy  tranfport  liimfelf 
to  I'.gypt,  to  Thebes,  or  to  Ron)e  ;  and  fummonint:; 
to  his  imagination  the   phyfiognomy,  the   drefs,  the 
plants,  the  buildings,  fui^'jlc  to  his  fubjeifi,  with  the 
particular  fpot  wh.re  he  has  chofcn  to   lay  his  fcene, 
fo  mmage  the  pencil,  as,  Ky  the  magic  of  it,  to  make 
the  enraptured  Ipeiitators  fancy  themlelves  there  along 
with  him. 


Se 


ill.      Of  ^r(.pn  Booh  fjr  a  Faint:r. 


From  what  has  been  already  faid  it  may  be  eafily 
gathered,  that  a  painter  (hoiild  be  neither  illiterate 
ncr  unprovided  with  books.  f/Iany  are  ipt  to  imagine, 
that  the  Ic(.nologia  of  Ripa,  or  fome  fuch  colleitior, 
is  alone  fuilicient  i'or  this  purpofe  ;  and  that  all  the  ap- 
par.itushe  ftands  in  need  of,  may  be  reduced  to  a  lew 
calls  of  tlie  remains  of  antiquity,  or  rather  to  what 
Rembrandt ufed  to  calihi5i7;;;/t^!cfj,  beingnothing  more 
than  coats  of  mail, turbans,  Iherdsof  ftufl",  and  all  man- 
ner of  old  houfehold  trumpery  and  wearing  apparel. 
Such  things,  no  d;  ubt,  are  neceil'iry  to  a  painter,  and 
perhaps  enough  for  one  wI,o  wants  only  to  paint  half- 
lengths  ;  or  is  willing  to  confine  himfelf  to  a  few  low 
fubjeiSs.  But  they  are  by  no  means  fufficlent  for  him 
who  would  foar  higher  :  for  a  p^iiu'er  who  would  at- Algarnttl 
tempt  the  Univcrfe,  and  reprefent  it  ip  all  its  parts,  on  I'aint-. 
fuch  as  it  would  appear,  had  not  matter  proved  lefrac-  '"S- 
tory  to  the  intentions  of  the  foveieign  Artift.  Such 
a  painter  alone  is  a  true,  an  univerfal,  a  perfeift  pain- 
ter   No  mortal,  indeed,  muft  ever  expcc5l  to  rife  to 

that  fublimity  ;  yet  all  fhnuld  afpire  to  it,  on  the  pain 
of  oiherwile  ever  continuing  at  a  very  mortifying  di- 
ftance  fn  m  it :  as  the  orator,  who  wilhes  to  make  a 
figure  in  his  pnfelnon,  fhould  propofe  to  himfelf  no 
lefs  a  pattern  than  that  perfeft  or;  '.  r  defcribed  by 
TuUy  ;  nor  tliC  cou:  tier,  than  that  perfeft  crui tier  de- 
lineated by  C.iftiglione.  It  cannot,  therefore,  appear 
furpriling,  it  we  infill  on  the  propriety  of  reckoning  a 
good  collection  of  b  -oks  as  part  of  fuch  a  painter's 
implements.  The  B.ble,  the  Greek  and  Roman  hi- 
ftorians,  the  works  of  Homer  that  prince  of  poets,  anil 
of  Virgil,  are  the  moil  clallical.  To  thefe  let  him  add 
the  Metamoi  phofes  of  Ovid,  fome  of  our  bell  poets, 
the  voyage  ot  F.iufar.ias,  Vinci,  Vafari,  and  others,  up-v. 
on  painting. 

It  will  alfo  be  of  cor.fiderable  advanta^je  to  him  to 
have  a  well  chofen  collection  of  drawings  by  the  bed 
matters  (d),  in  order  to  trace  the  progr;fs  and  hiftory 
ot  his  art,  and  make  himfelf  acquainted  with  the  va. 
rious  ftyle;,  of  painting  which  have  been,  and  nov/  are, 
in  the  greateft  vogue.  The  prince  cf  the  Roman  fchool 
was  not  aiham.edto  hangup  in  his  ftudy  the  drawings, 
ot  Albeit  Durer  ;  and  fpared  no  pains,  or  expence  to 

acquire 


(d)  We   have  formerly  (fee  Anatomy,  p.  672.  column  2.)  mentioned  a  great  anatomical  work  carrying 
on  by  Andrew  Bell,  Efq  ;  in  Edinburgh,  of  the   figures  of  which,  as  they  are  engraved  under  the  infpec-. 
lion  of  fo  able  an  anatomiil  as  iVIr  Fyfe,  and  with  the  approbatif^n  of  I)r  Monro,  we  mar  at  leaft  foiQfi  a  fa- 
voiit^ble  opinion  ;  and  if  well  executed,  of  which  there  can  be  but  little  doubt,  thev  will  unciucilionably  be.ofe 
e.femi.ilfervicc  to  thepainteri 


6;,i 


PAIN 


I'rorcr  acquire  .ill  tl":  clT.T.i-ings  he  cculJ  mccLwitli  lhatw?rc 
E""'^'*  f'"" »  l;iken  iVom  buHb  rslievis  ;  things  which  the  ;irt  of 
w-^!!l!Iw  engraving  h.is  liiice  rendered  fo  c'lnimua  iv>  to  bs  in 
every  one's  hands.  This  art  of  multiplying  diHwii)gs 
by  means  of  the  graver  is  of  the  lame  date,  and  boaltii 
the  fame  advantages,  with  the  art  of  printing,  by 
mcar.s  of  which  the  works  of  the  mind  are  muliipiied, 
as  it  were,  at  one  flroke,  a'.!-.l  dilperlcd  over  the  whole 
world. 

The  fight  of  fine  fubjefls  treated  by  able  mafters, 
and  the  dift'crcnt  forms  which  the  lame  lubjeds  aliume 
in  ditferent  hand?,  cannot  fa  1  boUi  ot  eali^htning  and 
enllaming  th^  mind  of  the  young  painter.  I'he  lame 
may  be  laid  cf  the  perufal  of  goi.d  poL-ts  and  Inliori- 
ans,  with  the  particulars  aiid  pi  ools  cjf  v/liat  they  ad- 
var.ce  ;  not  to  mention  thofe  idea .  and  i'.igiit.,  cf  inven- 
tion, with  which  the  former  are  wont  to  cloihe,  bcan- 
tify,  and  exalt  every  thi;:gthey  take  in  liand.  Boucll- 
ardon  after  reading  Homer,  conceived,  to  ufe  his  ov.-n 
words,  that  miCn  were  tlircc  tinnes  taller  than  btlorc, 
and  that  the  world  was  enlarged  in  every  relpc^'t.  It 
is  very  probable,  itiat  the  beautiful  thought  oi  cover- 
ing Agamemnon's  face  with  the  ikirt  of  his  mantle  at 
tlie  facrifice  of  Iphigenia,  was  luggcHed  to  Timantes 
by  the  tragedy  of  i^uripides.  A-iJ  the  liibhmj  con- 
ceit cf  Raphael,  who,  in  a  CrealUn  of  liis,  reprefents 
God  in  the  immcnfe  Ipace,  with  one  liand  rcacliing  to 
tile  fun  and  the  i  ther  to  the  moon,  may  be  cciiilideied 
as  the  child  of  the  fuliowiag  words  of  the  Pialmiit : 
'7/v  heavens  declare  the  ghry  of  Go.l,  and  the  J.rmament 
Jhciv.th  hh  hiifdy-'a-ork. 

This  thought  of  Raphael  has  been,  indeed,  cenfured 
by  Mr  Webi>.  "  A  G.d  (fiys  this  gentleman),  ex- 
tending I  ne  hand  to  tlie  fun,  and  another  to  the  moon, 
dellroys  that  idea  of  imm.cnfity  wliich  Uiould  accom- 
pany the  work  of  creation,  by  leducing  it  to  a  world 
ofa  few  inches."  But  the  opinion  ol  Count  Algarotti 
is  very  ditferent.  "  For  my  part  (fays  that  elegant 
•cri.ic),  I  cannot  difcover  in  this  painting  a  world  ot 
a  few  inches,  h  i .  a  world  on  a  much  greater  fcaie  ;  a 
wT.rld  cf  millions  and  millions  of  miles  :  and  yet  this 
ib  immenfe  a  world,  by  means  of  that  aQ  ot  tlie  God- 
head, in  which  with  one  ha. id  he  reaches  to  the  fun, 
and  with  the  other  to  the  moon,  fkrinks,  in  my  imagi- 
nation, to  a  mere  nothing,  in  refpecl  to  the  immenlny 
-ni  God  himfelf.  Tl  is  ir.vention  is,  though  in  a 
coiilrary  fenie,  of  the  lame  kind  with  that  cf  Timan- 
tes,  who,  to  e.xprefs  the  enormous  fize  ot  a  fleeping 
Polyphemus,  placed  round  himfomefatiresmeaftiring 
the  monller's  thumb  with  a  thyrfus.  Hence  Pliny, 
v/ho  relates  the  fact,  takes  occallon  to  tell  us,  that  his 
woi-ks  always  imply  more  than  they  exprefs  ;  and  that 
Low  great  foever  he  may  be  in  execution,  he  is  lUU 
vreatcr  in  invention  :  Atqu;  m  oinKibus  ejus  opcribns 
inteiii^itur  pus  fiiupcr  quam  pin^^ilur  ;  et  cam  ars  jumma 
lit,  iii^enlum  tamen   ultra  artsm   ejl."     Nat.   Hill.  lib. 

iXXV.  C.   lO. 

The  perufal  of  good  authors  cannot  hut  be  very 
fctviceable  to  a  painter  in  another  refpeft ;  as,  among 
the  great  number  of  lubjei^s  afforded  by  hilfory  and 
poetry,  he  may  expeifl  to  mer;t  with  many  on  which 
■Jfis  talents  may  difp;ay  themfelves  to  the  greateft  ad- 
vantage. A  painter  can  never  be  too  nice  in  the  choice 


T    I    N    O.  rml. 

rf  his  arguments ;  for  en  the  hcaut^  of  ilicre,  ihr,t  cf  Prnptr 
l-is  piece  will  greatly  depend.  How  much  to  (jj  pir  t"(il!»f"r» 
tied,  therefofc,  were  our  firll  matiers,  in  being  fo  of-  t'-"'^'t'''-^ 
ten  obliged  to  receive  their  fubjcfts  front  the  hands  cf 
fimple  and  illiterate  perf  ns !  an<j  what  is  woifc,  to 
fpend  all  ihe  fichcs  of  their  art  upc;n  barren  or  unwor- 
thy fubjciSs!  Such  are  the  repreientations  of  thoU; 
faints,  wiio,  th'  ugh  they  never  had  tlie  lead  inter- 
courf.-  with  each  other,  and  perhaps  even  lived  in  dif- 
ferent ages,  are  notivithllanding,  to  be  introduced, 
ttti:  a  tele,  as  it  were  in  the  fame  pifture.  The  me- 
chanic of  the  art  may,  indeed,  difplay  itfelf  on  thefe 
occahons  ;  but  by  no  means  the  ideal,  The  difpofi- 
tion  may  be  good  and  praife-worti.y,  as  !n  the  wrks 
of  Cortoni  and  Lanfranc  :  but  we  arc  not  to  expcd 
in  ihcm  either  invention  or  cxpielfion,  which  icquire 
f(>r  their  balls  the  repieieiitation  of  lome  fact  capable 
of  producirg  fueli  etfefls,  Wlio  does  not,  on  the  bare 
ireution  tf  ihis  abufe,  immediately  recollect  m.my  faii 
inltances  of  it  I  fuch  as  the  famous  St  Cecilia  of  Ra- 
phael, furroundcd  by  St  Paul,  St  IMary  Magdalen,  St 
John,  and  St  Auguftin  ;  and  the  piciuie  it  Paolo  Ve- 
nnefe,  in  the  veltiy  ef  the  Nuns  ot  S:  Zachary  at  Ve- 
nice, in  w:ich  St  Fra;  cis  of  Aflizium,  St  Catherine, 
and  St  Jerome  richly  habited  in  his  cardinal's  robe?, 
to:m  a  ring  round  the  Virgin  fcated  oh  a  throne 
with  the  child  J.fus  ia  her  arms;  perhaps  th;.  mo'.l 
bcautilul  and  picturefque  ot  all  the  inhpid  and  i.'.ligni- 
ficant  pieces  w.t'.i  wliich  Italy  abounds.  It  is  very 
lliocking  to  tliink  that  young  painters  Ihculd  bo  ob- 
liged to  ftudy  their  art  from  fuch  wretched  compofi. 
tions. 

The  fubjecls  in  which  the  pencil  triumphs  mod, 
and  v.'ith  which  a  judicious  painter  may  tt;'ck  himfelf 
by  the  perufal  of  i;ood  books,  ars  no  doubt,  thofe 
wh-.ch  are  moll  univcriaily  known,  which  afford  tlie 
largefl  field  for  a  dil'play  of  the  paillons,  and  ci'ntain 
the  greateil  variety  of  incidents,  all  concurring  in  the 
fame  point  of  time,  to  form  one  piincipal  adion.  Of 
this  the  llory  of  Coriolanus  bificj^iug  Rome,  as  i elated 
by  Livy,  is  a  Ihining  example.  Niithing  can  be  ima- 
gined more  beautiful  than  the  fcene  of  a»Sion  it. elf, 
which  ought  to  take  in  the  prxtorium  in  the  camp  cf 
thj  Volfcians,  the  Tiber  behind  it,  and  the  feven  hill?, 
am.Mig  which  tlie  towering  Capitol  i,,  as  it  were  to 
lord  it  over  the  re(f.  It  is  impoillble  to  conceive  a 
greater  variety,  than  what  mntl  apear  in  that  crowd 
of  loldiers,  women,  and  children,  all  which  are  to  en- 
ter the  compofition  ;  uniels,  perhaps,  it  be  that  of  the 
different  patlions  with  which  they  are  feverally  agi- 
tated; fome  wilhing  that  Coriolanus  may  raife  the 
fiege,  othci-s  fearing  it,  others  again  fulpeifling  it. 
But  the  principal  gnjupe  forms  the  picturefque  part  of 
the  piece.  Coriolanus,  haftily  deicending  from  his 
tribunal,  and  iiurried  on  by  filial  aifeclion,  to  embrace 
his  mother,  (lops  fhort  through  Ihame,  on  her  crying 
out  to  him,  PIolJ  !  let  me  rirll  know,  it  is  a  fon,  or  Hvy.Dc.-. 
an  enemy,  I  am  going  to  embrace  ?  Thus  a  painter  II.  lib.  2. 
may  impart  novelty  to  the  moft  hackneyed  fubjecl,  by 
taking  lor  his  guide;  thofe  authors  who  pollefs  the 
happy  talent  ol  adding  grace  and  dignity,  by  their 
beautiful  and  fublime  delcriptions,  even  to  tlie  moll 
common  and  trifling  tranfafticwis. 
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Painter's 

Balance.  Sect.  XIV.     Of  th;  Pa'm'.er'i  Balance. 

The  celebrated  De  Pile';,  who  by  his  wiitiigs  has 
thrown  fo  much  light  upon  painting,  in  orJer  to  aflill 
young  painters  in  tbrming  a  ritijht  judgment  of  ih  fc 
maftirs  who  hold  the  firll  rank  in  the  profellion,  and 
to  reduce  iliLh  judgment  to  the  greater  precifion,  be- 
though';  liinile  f  of  a  piitorical  balance,  by  means  of 
which  a  painter's  merit  may  be  weighed  with  the 
grcateft  exai^tnefs.  This  merit  he  divides  into  Com- 
pofition,  Defign  Colouring,  and  Expreffion  ;  and  in 
each  of  ihefe  branches  he  has  afligned  to  every  paint- 
er that  ihare  to  which  he  thought  him  intided,  ac- 
cording as  he  approach;d  more  or  L'fs  the  higheft  de- 
gree ot  c;:cel:eijce  and  fummit  of  peifedlion  ;  fo  that, 
by  fumming  up  the  numbers  which,  ftanding  again!! 
each  mailer's  name,  exprefs  hij  lliare  of  mcricin  each 
of  thef-  branches,  v/e  have  his  total  merit  &x  value  in 
llie  art,  and  may  hence  gather  wliat  rank  one  painter 
holds  in  regard  to  another.  Several  objedions,  it  is 
true,  have  been  ftarted  to  this  method  of  calculation, 
by  a  famous  mathematician  of  our  days,  who,  among 
VAcaJ  "des  ^^^"^  things,  infills,  that  it  is  the  produft  of  the  above 
Sciences,  numbers  muldjilied  by  each  other,  and  not  the  fum- 
of  them,  that  gives  the  merit  ofthcartift.  But  this  is 
not  a  place  to  enter  into  fuch  niceties,  nor  indeed 
would  the  doing  of  it  be  of  any  fervice  to  the  art. 
The  only  thing  worth  our  notice  is,  whe.her  the  ori- 
ginal numbers,  {landing  for  the  painter's  merit  in  the 
feveral  branches  of  liis  art,  are  fuch  as  he  is  really  in- 
titled  to,  without  fuffering  ourfelves  to  be  biaffed  by 
any  partiality,  as  De  Piles  has  been,  in  favour  of  the 
prince  ol  the  Flemilh  fchool  ;  the  confequence  of 
which,  (Irange  as  it  may  appear,  is,  that  in  his  ba- 
lance Raphael  and  Rubens  turn  out  exaiflly  of  the 
fame  weight. 

The  idea  of  the  painter's  balance  is  doubtlefs  cu- 
rious, and  therefore  deferved  to  be  mentioned  ;  but  as 
the  merits  of  the  moft  eminent  painters  have  been  al- 
ready appreciated  under  the  fecond  feftion  of  the  hi- 
florical  part  of  our  article,  to  which  we  refer,  it  is 
needlefs  to  be  more  particular  here,  or  to  repeat  what 
lias  been  already  treated  of  atfufficientlengdi. 

Sfxt.  XV.      Praaical  Olfirvathns. 

Having  thus  laid  down  the  principles  of  the  art, 
and  ventured  to  give  the  lludent  fome  diredions  with 
refped  to  his  lludies,  we  (hall  conclude  this  part  of 
the  fubjeft  with  a  few  obfervations  relative  wholly  to 
prailice. 

'  And,  I,  The  young  painter  muft  be  c.\rerul  nnt  to 
he  led  aftray  by  the  ambition  of  compofmg  e  ifily,  or 
attaining  what  is  called  a  tiiajlerly  handling  of  the  chalk 
or  the  pencil  ;  a  pernicious  atterrjpt,  by  which  ftudents 
are  excluded  from  all  power  of  a  Jvancing  in  real  excel- 
lence. To  thi.^  attempt  however,  J  oung  men  have  not 
only  the  frivolous  ambitiin  of  being  thought  mafterly, 
mciting  them  on  the  one  hand,  but  alfo  their  natural 
lloth  tempdng  them  on  the  odner.  They  are  terrified 
at  the  profpe>fl  before  them,  and  of  the  toil  required 
10  obtal'n  exaflnefs ;  whiltl  the  lives  of  the  mod  emi- 
nent painters  furnifh  us  with  examples  of  the  moft  un- 
ceafing  induftry.  When  they  conceived  a  fubicft, 
Vol.  XIH. 
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they  firft  made  a  variety  of  fltetches  ;  then  a  finllljcJ    ''- 
drasving  of  the  whole;  after ijiat  a  more  correct  dr.nw-   <J 
iiig  of  every   feparate  part,  heads,  liandi,  fe.t,  and    _^ 
pieces  ol  drapery  ;  they  then  painted  the  picture  and 
after   all   retouched   it  from  the  Wii.     Tlie  pijl4r.s 
tlius  wnmght  with  fuch  care,  now  appear   li.ke   t!i^- 
effi.(fts  of  enchantment,  and  as  if  fome  mighty  pcni.i, 
had  (buck  them  olfat  a  blow. 

But  a  ftadent  is  not  always  advancing  becau'c  !)e  is 
employed  ;  he  mull  apply  his  (Irengih  to  that  part  of 
the  art  where  the  real  dhiieulti^fs  lie;  to  that  p,i:(. 
which  diftiugaiihes  it  as  a  liber.il  art,  and  not  by  mil- 
taken  induftry  lofe  his  time  in  that  which  is  merely 
ornamental.  The  Undents,  infte.'.d  of  vying  with  e.u  !i 
other  v.-ho  Ihal!  have  die  readioll  hand,!li.)uld  bctai:.:dit 
to  labour  vdio  (hall  have  the  purcll  and  moft  cor:^cit 
outline  ;  inllcad  of  fti-iving  who  fhaii  produc;  the 
brightell  tint,or  endeavouring  to  give  the  giofs  of  ftuf^s 
foas  to  make  th;m  appear  real,  let  their  ambidn  bedi- 
rcfled  to  contend,  who  ilial!  dii'pnfe  his  drapery  in  the 
moft  graceful  folds,  and  give  the  greateft  dignity  to 
the  human  form. 

He  who  endeavours  to  cnpy  accuraely  the  fig'jre 
before  him,  not  orly  acquires  a  habit  of  exaflnefs  a. id 
precifion,  but  is  condnually  advancing  in  his  know- 
ledge of  the  human  figure  ;  and  though  he  fjcmst) 
fuperficial  obferveis  to  make  a  ilovver  progrefs,  lie 
will  be  found  at  laft  capable  tf  adding  (without  run- 
ning into  capricious  wildnefs)  that  grace  and  beauty 
which  is  neceflary  to  be  given  to  his  more  finiihed 
works,  and  which  cannot  be  got  by  the  moderns,  as 
it  was  not  acquired  by  the  ancients,  but  by  an  atten- 
tive and  vvell-diredled  ftudy  of  the  human  form. 

2.  It  is,  in  the  next  place,  a  matter  of  great  impor- 
tance, that  the  drawings  on  which  the  youncf  artift 
firft  exercifes  his  talents  be  of  the  moft  excellent 
kind.  Let  the  profiles,  the  hands,  and  the  feet  given 
him  to  copy,  be  of  the  beft  mafters,  fj  as  to  brino-  his 
eye  and  his  hand  early  .^cquainted  with  the  moft  ele- 
gant forms  and  the  moft  beautiful  jnoportion.  A 
painter  who  has  early  acquired  a  fine  tafte,  finds  it  an 
eafy  matter  to  give  dignity  to  the  mcaneft  features,- 
while  even  the  works  of  a  Praxiteles  or  a  Glycon  are 
feen  to  fuffer  in  the  hands  of  another.  A  veflel  vcill 
ever  retain  the  fcent  which  it  has  firft  contra  5led. 

3.  It  would  be  proper  alfo  to  make  the  pupil  c>ip3 
fome  fine  heads  from  the  Greek  and  Roman  medals  ; 
not  fo  much  for  th?  reafon  juft  laid  Jo\vn,as  to  make 
him  acquainted,  if  we  may  ufe  the  expreftion,  with 
thofe  perfbnages  which  in  time  he  may  have  occafion 
to  introduce  into  his  pieces,  and,  above  all,  to  improve 
him  early  in  the  art  of  copying  from  relief.  Hence 
he  will  learn  the  rational-  of  light  and  Ihade,  and  tlic 
nature  of  that  chiaro-fcuro  by  which  it  is  properly 
fpeaking  that  the  various  forms  of  things  are  d.fti.;- 
guiftied. 

There  is  no  danger  of  ftudying  too  much  the  work-; 
of  the  greateil  mafters,  either  in  painting  or  fculpture; 
but  how  they  may  be  ftuJied  to  advantage  is  an  in- 
quiry of  great  rmporttmce.  "  Some  ;)ays  Sir  Jofl;ua 
Reynolds),  who  have  never  raifed  their  minds  to  the 
confideration  of  the  retd  dignity  of  the  art,  and  who 
rate  the  works  of  an  artift  in  ptopordon  as  thty  ex- 
cel or  are  defe<5dve  in  the  mechanical  part;,  look  on 
theorv  as  fom;thing  that  may  enable  ihem  to  talk, 
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Uit  iioL  to  paii.t  l)i.tlcr  ;  li  id,  coufiiiiii;;  themfclvcs  en.- 
tircly  to  nicch;mical  pr.iftice,  very  alHdiioufly  toil  in 
tlie  drudeicry  oi'  copying,  ;ind  thinic  they  make  a  ra- 
pid pi-ogrels,  while  they  t'uithluUy  exhibit  the  minu- 
tefl  purt  cf  a  favniirite  piJliue.  'i'his  appears  to  me 
a  very  tedious,  and,  I  thinic,  a  very  errnn:oi!S  method 
of  proceeding.  Ot  every  large  corrpoiition,  even  ot 
th  fe  -which  are  moil  admired,  a  great  part  may  be 
truly  fiid  to  be  common  place.  This,  though  it  trices 
up  much  time  in  c  py'ng,  conduces  little  to  improve- 
ment. I  conlider  genenil  copyin  r,  as  a  delu  ve  kind 
of  indullry  ;  the  lluJcnt  fatiblies  himfelf  w  th  the  ap- 
pearance of  doing  fomerjiing  ;  he  fa  Is  mto  the  danger- 
ous hahit  (f  irrii'jaiing  without  fel  iSing,  and  of  la- 
bouring with  >ut  any  detc  minute  ohjefl  :  as  it  requiies 
no  effort  cf  the  mind,  he  llceps  over  his  work  ;  and 
thofe  powers  of  invention  and  compolkiou  which 
ought  par  icularly  to  be  called  out,  and  put  in  ac- 
tion, lie  t.irpid,  and  lofe  their  energy  for  want  ot  ex- 
ercifi. 

"  However,  as  die  praftice  of  copying  is  not  entirely 
to  be  exchided,  fmce  the  mechanical  practice  ot  (laint- 
ing  is  learned  in  fome  moalure  by  it,  let  thofe  ch''ice 
parts  only  be  fvilefted  which  have  recommended  the 
wr.rk  to  notice.  If  its  exxellence  confuls  in  its  gene- 
ral efJec>,  it  would  be  proper  to  make  flight  (ketclus 
of  the  machinery  and  gene-al  management  cf  the  p'c- 
tf-.re.  Thofe  ftietchcs  (h  tild  be  kept  always  by  y^iu, 
for  the  rea,ulat'on  of  yfiur  ftyle.  Inftead  ot  copying 
the  t'uchesof  thofe  great  niafters,  copy  only  their 
conceptions.  Inllead  of  t  eading  in  their  footfteps, 
endeavour  only  to  keep  the  fame  road.  Labour  to 
invent  on  their  general  pr'nciples  and  way  of  think- 
ing. Poflcfs  yourfelf  with  their  fpirit.  Confider  with 
yourtelf  how  Michael  Angelo  or  a  Ra|ihael  would 
have  treated  this  fubjeft,  and  work  you  felt  into  a  be- 
lief that  your  piiflure  is  to  be  feen  and  crlticifed  by  them 
when  completed.  Even  an  attempt  of  this  kind  will 
loufe  your  powers." 

The  fame  great  mafler  recommends  to  Undents  to 
leep  the'r  minds  fixed  on  the  higheft  excellencies  — 
"  If  you  compafa  them,  and  compafs  nothing  more, 


y  u  are  lllil  in  the  firll  cl.fs.  We  may  regret  the  in- 
numerab'e  beauties  which  yru  may  want:  you  may 
be  very  impcrfei5l  ;  but  Ifiil  yi>u  are  an  imperl'ed  per- 
fon  of  the  highefl:  order. 

•'  I  ii  culcate  as  frequently  as  I  can  your  forming 
yourfelves  upon  great  principles  ai.d  great  models. — 
Your  time  will  be  much  mifpent  in  every  other  pur- 
fuit.  Small  ex  elleiic'.es  iiiould  be  viewed,  not  ftu- 
died  ;  tl:ey  ouglit  to  be  v  ewcd,  beta'ufe  nothing  ought 
to  ef.ape  a  painter's  obferv.ition,  bat  lor  no  other 
reafoii. 

"  Thire  is  another  caution  which  I  wifK  to  give  you. 
Be  as  f.leil  in  thofe  whom  you  en  leavour  to  pleafe, 
as  in  thofe  whom  you  endeavour  to  imitate.  With- 
ou.  the  love  of  fame  you  can  never  do  any  thing  ex- 
celieat :  but  by  an  excelfive  and  unJillinguilhin^  thi'll 
after  :t,  you  wi:l  c  ime  to  have  vulg  ir  view^  :  you  wiil 
degrade  your  ityle  ;  and  your  laite  wiil  be  entirely 
corrupted.  It  is  certain  that  the  loweil  ilyle  will  be 
the  nioit  popular,  as  it  falls  wit'. in  the  compafs  of  ig- 
noia  ce  i.fclf,  aad  the  vulgar  will  a  ways  be  pleafeJ 
wit!i  what  is  natural  in  the  conliiied  and  mifunjerftood 
fenfe  of  t  e  word." 

Ger.ius  he  confideri  as  an  improveable  talent,  never 
tobe  Jellroyed  by  tlic  moil  cxcelFiv. ,  if  well  direcled, 
applicauon,  and  difplaying  the  ekg  mcie^  of  die  art 
in  proporti  n  tn  the  number  ol  ideas  whiih  have  been 
carefully  colleft  d  and  digc-lted  in  the  mind. 

He  cautions  painters,  theiefoie  in  every  ftage  of 
their  pr'grels  to  beware  of  ;hat  fa'.le  opinion,  but  too 
prevalent  among  artills,  of  the  imaginary  power  of 
native  genius  •mJ  its  fifficiency  in  gr.at  works. 

This  opinion,  according  to  the  temper  of  mind  it 
meets  with,  almoft  always  produces,  either  a  vain  con- 
fidence or  a  lluggilli  defpa.r,  both  equally  fatal  to  all 
proficiency.  "  Study,  therefore,  the  gre.it  works  oi  the 
grept  matters  for  ever.  Study  as  nearly  as  yoa  can, 
in  the  order,  in  the  manner,  on  the  principles  on 
which  they  lluJied.  Study  nature  attentivi.ly,  but 
always  with  thole  mafters  in  your  company;  conilJcT 
them  as  models  whi'.  h  you  are  to  imitate,  and  at 
the  fame  time  as  rivals  whom  you  are  to  combat," 


PART   II.     Of  the  Different  Classes  of  Painting. 


Sect.   I.      General Fnumcrctlon. 

AS  all  the  objeds  in  n  itiire  are  ftifceptible  of  imi- 
tation by  the  pencil,  the  m.iftersof  this  art  have 
applied  themfe'vesto  different  fuiijecls,  each  one  is  his 
t.'ilents,  his  tafte,  or  incli  a'ion,  m;;y  have  led  him. — 
From'vhnce  have  ari.'cn  the  following  clalfes 

I.  Hijtoy  Pa'nt'in^^:  which  rep'efents  the  pi  ircipal 
events  in  hiltcry  facied  and  p-ofane,  real  or  faliu- 
lous  ;  and  to  this  cl.-.fs  belongs  ,  lle^;ricil  espnjjlr.n. 
Thefe  are  the  moft  fub'ime  productions  of  :he  art ;  and 
in  which  Raphael,  Guido,  Rubens,  Le  Brun,  &c  have 
excelled. 

II.  Ri'.rnlH Jlory;  or  the  reprefent '.tion  of  a  country 
life,  of  villages  and  hamlets,  and  their  inhabitants. 
This  is  an  inferior  clafs ;  and  in  which  Teniers  Breu^;- 
hel,  Watt.-au,  &c.  have  great  reputation,  by  rendering 
it  a<  once  pleafing  and  j^raceful, 


III.  Portrait  Painihig;  which  is  an  admirable  bva"ch 
of  this  art,  and  has  engaged  the  attention  cf  the 
grcateil  mailers  in  all  ages,  as  Apclles,  Guido,  Van- 
d'ke,  Rembrandt,  Regauds,  Peine,  Kneller,  La 
Tour,  &c. 

IV.  Grotffque  hif.ils  ;  as  the  noflurnal  meetings  of 
witches  ;  forceries  and  incantations  ;  the  opcr  ittons  of 
mountebanks,  &c.  a  fort  ot  painting  i  i  which  the 
younger  Breughel,  Teniers,  and  others,  have  excrcifed 
their  talents  wi:h  fuccef'^. 

V.  Bd:t'e piec  s;  by  v  hich  Huchtcmberg,  Wouwer- 
mai,&c.  have  rendered  themfclves  famous. 

VI.  ia/;.^rt/>;j;  a  charming  ip;cies  ofpiiniii'g  that 
has  been  treated  by  mailers  of  the  greatelf  genius  in 
every  nation. 

VII.  Landf  apes  diverfijicd  •with  tuaters,  as  rivei  s, 
lakes,  cataract'^,  &c.  ;  which  require  a  peculiar  ta- 
lent to  exprefs  the  water  fometlmcs  fmcolh  and  tranf- 
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parent,  and  al  oilicrt,  fnaming  and  riifliing  furicufl)- 
alon;^. 

VIII.  Sca-piices ;  in  which  are  reprefciitcd  die  ocean, 
harhours,  and  great  livers;  and  tlie  veilels,  biaf;, 
barges,  &c.  widi  which  they  are  covered  ;  fometinies 
in  a  calm,  fonietimes  witlj  a  i'rtih  breeze,  and  at  ollieis 
in  a  ftoirn.  In  thij  clais  B.ickhuyfen,  \'ar.dervelde, 
Blome,  and  many  others,  have  acquired  great  lepu- 
tation. 

IX.  Night  pieces;  which  rcprefent  all  forts  of  objedls, 
either  as'ilUuiiimated  by  torches,  by  the  flames  of  a 
conflagration,  or  by  the  light  of  the  moon.  Schalck, 
Vanderneer,  Vanderpool,  Sec.  have  here  excelled. 

X.  Lhiiig  Aiumah :  A  moie  difficult  l^ranch  of 
.painting  than  is  commonly  imagined  ;  and  in  which 
Rofa,  Carre,  Vandervelde,  and  many  others,  have  fuc- 
ceeded  marvelloufly  we'd. 

XI.  BirJs  of  all  hinds  ;  a  very  laborious  fpecles, 
and  which  require  extreme  patience  mintitcly  to  ex- 
prefs  the  infinite  variety  and  dehcacy  of  their  plu- 
muge. 

XII.  culinary  pieces ;  which  reprefent  all  forts  of 
provifions  and  animals  wiihout  life,  &c.  A  fp  ;cies 
much  inferi.jr  to  the  reft,  in  whi'rh  nature  never  ap- 
pears to  advantage,  and  which  requi.es  only  a  fervi'e 
imitation  of  objeifts  that  are  but  little  pleafing.  The 
painting  of  fifties  is  naturaly  referr.d  to  this  clafs. 

XIII.  Fruit-pieces,  of  every  kind,  in.itated  trcm  na- 
ture. 

XIV.  Floiver pieces  ;  a  ch.arming  cla.'s  of  painting, 
where  art  in 'the  hands  of  Huyzuni,  P.  Segerts,  Me- 
rian,  &c.  becomes  the  riv.il  of  Nature.     Plants  and  in- 

fcSs  are  ufuaUy  referred  to  the  painters  of  flowers,  who 
with  tliem  ornament  their  wor!;s. 

XV.  ple.^es  of  architLtliirc ;  a  kind  of  p.iinting  in 
which  the  Italians  excel  all  others.  Under  this  clafs 
may  be  comprehended  tlie  repre'entatior.s  of  ruins, 
fea-ports,  flreets,  and  public  places  ;  fuch  as  are  feen  in 
the  works  of  Canaletti,  and  other  able  ma.lers. 

XVI  I'ifirurncnts  of  iniflc,  pieces  of  furniture,  and 
other  inanimate  obJ£(fls :  a  trifling  fpecies,  and  in 
which  able  painters  only  accidei.tally  employ  their 
talents. 

XVII.  hnita'.ions  of  las  reliefs  ;  a  very  pleafing  kind 
cf  painting,  and  which  may  be  carried  by  .an  able  hand 
tu  a  high  degree  of  excellence. 

XVIII.  Iliin.ing  pieces  ;  thefe  alfo  require  a  pecu- 
liar talent,  as  they  xxaut  the  painting  cf  men,  horfes, 
d<  g':,  and  game,  to  that  of  landfcapes. 

Il  will  not  be  expected  that  we  fliould  here  give  the 
1  ules  that  the  paiaier  is  to  obfeive  in  handluig  each 
pailicuiar  fubjccft.  V\^h,it  has  been  faid  on  hiitorical 
painting  (Part  I.*)  may  throw  f'me  light  onthere.1, 
antl  the  p.iriicular  rule?  mull  be  learned  from  the  lludy 
()f  the  art  itfelf.  G  )od  mafters,  acadcmiej  of  reputa- 
tion, and  a  rational  praiSice,  ar^e  tlie  fources  from 
whence  the  young  painter  mufl  deriv;  the  detail  of  his 
art.  We  Ihall  however  infert  fjme  rules  and  obferva- 
tions  rclrtti^e  to  Lan  fc/pe  dr.d  Purl  rait ;  thefe,  with 
Uiflorypai:,ting  (,:lready  pretty  fully  treated),  l-orming 
the  priacip.il  branci.es  ol  the  art 

SiCT.  II.     'Of  La,ulf:.:p  s. 

L.lNDSCArE-painting  indside?  every  ohjcil  that  the 


country  prcfents ; 


Ian!- 


and  \.he  pafloral  or  rurat ;  of  which  indeed  all  other  ,  '-'I  -"■  _ 
(l)lcs  aie  but  mixtures.  Dcl'il  s  m 

The /'^ro/V^/t"  is  acompofition  of  objects,  whicli  in  I'jiminj;. 
tlieir  kinds  draw  both  from  art  and  nature  every  llniig 
that  is  gre.it  and  extraordinary  in  cither.  The  iitii  i- 
tions arc  perfedtly  agreeable  auJ  fuiprifing.  'I'he  only 
buildings  are  tcm|)!es,  pyramids,  aucient  p'accs  ot  bu- 
rial, altars  confecrated  to  tlie  diviuili.s,  pleafure-hoiifes 
of  regular  architeflure  ;  and  if  iiat  ire  appear  not  there 
as  we  every  day  cafnally  lee  her,  flie  is  at  lead  r.-pre- 
fcntcd  as  we  think  Ihe  ought  to  be.  Tliis  ftyle  is  an 
a^ireeable  illufion,  and  a  fort  of  enchantment,  wlu.n 
handled  by  a  man  of  fine  genius  and  a  good  Ui'idcr- 
ftanding,  as  Pouifin  was,  who  has  f)  happily  expre:lcd 
it.  But  if,  in  the  courfe  of  this  ftyle,  the  paint:r  lias 
not  talent  enough  to  maintain  the  fublime,  he  is  often 
in  danger  of  falling  into  the  childifti  maaner. 

The  rural  fyle  is  a  reprefentation  of  countries,  r.i- 
ther  abandoned  to  the  caprice  of  nature,  than  cultiva- 
ted :  we  there  fee  nature  fimple,  widiout  ornament,  and 
without  artifice;  b'lt  with  all  t'loi'e  gr.ices  wherewith 
fhe  adorns  herfclf  much  more  when  left  to  herfelf  thia 
when  conftrained  by  art. 

In  this  ftyle,  fituations  bear  all  forts  of  varieti.s: 
fom.etimes  they  are  very  extenlive  -ind  open,  t  1  conta'n 
the  flocks  of  the  lliepherds  ;  at  others  very  wild,  for 
the  retreat  of  folitary  perfons,  and  a  cover  fo.  wild 
beads. 

It  rarely  happens  that  a  painter  has  a  genius  extcn- 
five  enough  to  embrace  all  the  parts  of  painting  ;  there 
is  commonly  fome  one  part  that  pre-engages  our  choice, 
and  fo  fills  our  mind,  tliat  we  foiget  the  pains  that  are 
due  to  the  otlier  parts  ;  and  we  feldom  fad  to  f«e,  that 
th'jfe  whofe  inclination  l.nids  them  to  the  heroic  ftyl;, 
think  th;y  have  d'  ne  all,  when  they  have  introduced 
into  their  compofitions  fuch  noble  objefl  as  will  raife 
the  i;nagination,  without  ever  giving  thenifclves  the 
trouble  to  ftudy  the  efFefls  of  good  c.-.loun"g.  Thofe, 
on  the  other  hand,  who  praftife  the  pador.il,  apply 
clofely  to  colouring,  in  oider  to  reprefeit  truh  m.re 
lively.  Both  thefe  ftyles  have  their  feftaries  iind  par- 
lif.ius.  Thofe  vvho  follow  the  heroic,  fupply  by  their 
imaginat'on  what  it  w.ints  of  truth,  anj  they  loo!;  no 
fafther. 

As  a  counterb.ilance  to  heroic  Ian. Ifcape,  it  would 
be  proper  to  put  into  the  paft.ral,  befides  a  great 
c'araifter  of  tru.h,  fome  <ifFe>5ling,  extraordinary,  but 
probable  effeift  of  na'.ure,  as  was  Titian's  cudrm. 

There  is  an  inSn'ty  of  pi.ces  wherein  both  thefe 
ftyles  happily  meet;  and  wulch  ol'tlie  two  has  the  af- 
cendant,  will  appear  from  wh  .t  we  have  been  jud  ob- 
ferving  of  their  refpeflive  proptrties.  The  chiei  pjr'.s 
of  landfcapes  are,  their  openings  or  fituations,  acci- 
dents, flcies  and  clouds,  otfskip-,  and  mountains,  ver- 
dure or  turfing,  rocks,  grounds,  cr  lands,  terra.-es,  fa- 
brics, waters,  tore-grounds,  plants,  figuies,  and  tree'-  ; 
of  all  which  in  their  pl.ices. 

Cf  Openings  cr  Situct'ors.  The  woid  Ji e,  or  fi  'x- 
ation,  fignifies  the  "view,  prcfpcS,  or  ope  iug  ot  a 
country."  It  is  derived  fro.Ti  the  Itali  m  v/<.rdjito; 
and  our  painters  have  brought  it  into  ufe,  eilhir  be- 
caufe  they  were  ufed  to  it  in  Italy,  or  becau.'e,  as  we 
t'link,  they  fi;und  it  to  be  very  ex]:reihve. 

ijlt.'.adons  "uj,l:t  to  be  wcllpu.  togitb^r  j  ar.d  fo  d'f- 
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■  engaged  in  their  make,  that  die  coiijuniSion  of  giounils 
nay  not  i'eem  to  be  obllruifted  though  we  (hould  fee 
but  a  pai^t  of  them. 

Sitii'itions  are  various,  and  reprefented  according  to 
tlie'couutry  the  painter  is  thinking  of;  as  eitlier  open 
or  cl(  le,  mount.i'nous  orwMtery,  tilled  and  inhabited, 
or  wild  andloi:e!y  ;  or,  in  tine,  vaiiegited  by  a  prudent 
mixture  offcinie  of  tlufe.  But  iftac  painter  be  obli- 
ged to  imitate  nature  in  a  flat  regular  country,  lie 
rmill  make  l.t  ayreetble  by  a  good  difpofition  of  the 
c'iiro  olfcuro,  and  fnch  pleafmg  colouring  as  may  make 
one  foil  uni'.e  w'th  another. 

It  isceitain,  that  cxtraori-'inary  fituations  are  very 
pkafing,  and  cheer  the  imagination  by  the  novtlty  and 
beauty  of  their  makes,  even  when  the  local  colouring 
is  but  moderately  performed  ;  becaufe,  at  worit,  I'uch 
piftures  are  only  looked  on  as  unfinilhcd,  and  wanting 
to  be  completed  by  fome  ikillul  hand  in  colouring  ; 
whereas  common  filuations  and  objeils  require  good 
colonrirg  and  abfolute  finilliing.  in  order  to  pleafe. 
It  was  only  by  thefe  propei  ties  that  Claude  Lorrain 
hai  made  amende  for  his  iiifipid  chr  ice  in  moll  oi  his 
fituations.  Eut  in  whatever  manner  that  part  be 
e.iccuted,  en:  of  the  beft  ways  to  make  it  valuable 
and  even  to  multiply  and  vary  it  without  altering  its 
form,  is  properly  to  imagine  fome  ingenious  accident 
in  it. 

Of  Aec'idenU.  An  accident  in  painting  is  an  ob- 
ftruiflion  ot  the  fun's  light  by  the  interpofition  of 
■clouds,  in  fuch  manner,  that  fome  parts  ot  the  earth 
Ihall  be  in  light  and  otliers  in  Ihade,  which,  according 
to  the  motion  of  the  c'ouds,  fucceed  each  other,  and 
produce  fuch  wonderful  effc-<fls  and  changes  ot  the  clwo- 
cbfcuro,  as  feem  to  create  fo  many  new  lituation- .  This 
is  daily  obfeived  in  nature.  And  as  this  newnels  of  II- 
tuations  is  grounded  only  on  the  ftiapes  of  the  clouds, 
and  their  motions,  which  are  very  inconftant  and  un- 
equal, it  follows,  that  thefe  accidents  are  arbitrary;  .-.nd 
a  painter  of  genius  may  dilp'  fe  them  to  his  own  ad- 
van'  age  when  he  thinks  fit  to  ufe  them  :  Fur  he  is  not 
abfolutely  obliged  to  do  it ;  and  there  have  been  fome 
able  landfcape  painters  who  have  never  praflif  d  it 
either  through  fear  or  cuftom,  as  Claude  Lonain  and 
Ibme  others. 

Of  the  L  ky,  and  Clouds.  The  fky,  in  painters  terms, 
is  the  ethereal  part  over  their  heads ;  but  more  \  ar- 
ttcularly  the  air  in  whith  we  breath,  and  that  where 
clouds  and  [lorms  are  engendered.  Its  colour  is  bine 
growing  clearer  as  it  approaches  the  earth,  becaule  of 
the  interpofition  of  vapours  ariling  between  the  eye  and 
the  horizon  ;  which  being  penetrated  by  the  hght, 
communicates  it  to  objcifls  in  a  greater  or  lefler  degree, 
a^  they  are  more  or  lefs  remote. 

But  we  mull:  obili-ve,  tliat  this  light  being  either 
yellow  or  reddiih  in  the  evening,  at  funfet,  thefe  fame 
objefls  partake  not  only  of  the  light  but  of  the  co- 
lour :  thus  the  yellow  light  mixing  with  the  blue,  which 
is  the  natural  colour  of  the  fky,  alters  it,  and  gives  it  a 
tint  more  or  lefs  gretnilh,  as  the  yellownefs  of  the  light 
ii  more  or  lefs  deep. 

This  cbfcrvation  is  general  and  infallible :  but 
there  is  an  infinity  of  particidar  ones  which  the  pain- 
ter mud:  make  upon  the  natural,  with  his  pencil  in  his 
hand,  when  occafion  rfftrs  ;  for  there  are  very  fine  and 
fmgular  efieds  appearing  in  the  Iky,  which  it  is  diffi- 
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cult  to  make  one  conceive  by  phyfical  reafons.  Who 
can  tell,  for  example,  why  we  fee,  in  the  bright  part 
of  fome  ch  uds  a  fine  red,  when  tlie  fource  of  the  light 
which  plays  upon  them  is  a  moft  lively  and  diftinguiih- 
ing  yellow?  Who  can  account  for  the  ditFerent  redo 
fcen  in  ditl'erent  clouds,  at  the  very  moment  tlu'.t  thefe 
reds  receive  the  light  but  in  one  place  ?  for  thefe  co- 
lours and  lurpriling  appearances  feem  to  have  no  rela- 
tion to  the  rainbow,  a  phenon:enon  f<  t  which  the  phi- 
lofrpher  pretends  to  give  folid  reafons. 

Thefe  efi'efls,  are  all  f;en  in  the  evening  when  the 
weather  is  inchning  tu  change,  eit'her  before  a  llorm, 
or  alter  it,  when  it  is  not  quite  gone,  but  has  left  fome 
remaii-s  of  it  to  draw  our  attention. 

The  property  of  clcuds  is  to  be  thin  and  airy,  both 
in  fhape  and  colour  ;  their  (h^pes,  though  infinite, 
muft  be  ft udied  and  chofen  after  nature,  at  fuch  timeJ 
as  they  appear  fine.  To  make  them  look  thin,  we 
ought  to  make  their  grounds  unite  thinly  with  them, 
specially  near  tfeeir  extremities,  as  if  they  were  tranf- 
p.'.rent :  And  if  we  would  have  them  thick,  thtirrc- 
tledions  mull  be  fo  managed,  as,  without  dellroying 
their  thinnds  they  may  leem  towu'd  and  unite,  ifne- 
celTary,  with  the  clouds  that  are  next  t"  th.m.  Little 
clouds  otter  difcover  a  little  maiu'er,  and  feldom  have 
a  good  eitetSt  unlefs  when,  hf.y  '^  near  cchwther,  they 
feem  altogether  to  make  but    ne  i.bjeif. 

Inih.  rt,  the  charaifterol  t  le  iky  is  to  b.- luminous  ; 
and  as  it  is  even  ihef  urce  oi  li  ht,  every  thing  that 
is  upon  the  earth  muft  yield  to  it  in  b  igbtnefs  ,  If, 
how.  vet,  there  is  a-  ;^  thui^'  that  comes  near  it  in  li^  ht, 
it  n^uft  be  waters,  and  p  hlhed  bodie!>  whiih  are  i\xi~ 
ccptible  <  f  lumiiK-us  renecii  ns. 

but  whillt  the  painter  maVes  the  (ky  luminous,  he 
muft  not  rrprefent  it  idw,i)S  Ihining  t'lroughout. 

On  the  contrary,  he  nuift  conttive  his  light  Co, 
that  the  greattlt  part  of  it  r'lay  fall  only  upon  one 
piace  :  and,  to  make  it  more  apparent,  he  muft  take 
as  much  care  asp  (Tible  to  put  it  in  ppoliti  n  t.>  fome 
terreftrial  ob^edt,  that  may  render  ir  mc  re  'ively  by  its 
dark  colour  ;  as  a  tree,  tower,  or  fome  other  building 
that  is  a  li'tle  high. 

This  principal  light  might  alfo  be  heii^htened  by  a 
certain  diipolition  of  chuds  having  a  luppofed  light, 
or  a  hght  ingenioufly  inclofed  between  clouds,  whofe 
fweet  obfcuiity  Ipreads  itfelf  by  li.tle  and  little  on  all 
hands.  We  have  a  great  many  examples  of  this  in 
the  Flemilh  fchcol,  which  beft  underftood  landfcape  ; 
as  Paul  Bril,  Brugel,  S.iveri  :  And  the  Sadelers  and 
Merian's  prints  give  a  clear  idea  ol  it,  and  wonder  nlly 
awaken  the  genius  of  thofe  who  have  the  principal  of 
tlie  claro  olfcitro. 

Of  OffsLips  and Mounuiiis.  OfFskips  have  a  nearer 
affinity  with  the  fky  ;  it  is  the  fky  which  deter- 
mines either  the  force  or  faintnefs  of  them.  They  are 
darkeft  when  the  fky  is  moft  loaded,  and  brighteft 
when  it  is  miift  clear.  They  fometimics  intermix  their 
fliapes  and  lights  ;  and  there  are  times,  and  coun- 
tries, where  the  clouds  pais  between  the  mountains, 
whofe  tops  rife  and  appear  above  them.  Mountains 
that  aie  high,  and  covered  with  fnow,  are  very  proper 
to  produce  extraordinary  efFefls  in  the  ofFskip,  which 
are  advantageous  to  the  painter,  and  pleafmg  to  the 
fpeiffator. 

The  difpofition  of  ofFskips  is  arbitrary  ;  let  them 
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Lnn.l-      only  at^ee  with  the  whole  of  di-;  pidlurc  togstlicr,  ai.d 

fcapes.      t!ie  n:itu;e  it  th.' conntiy  w^  wouLi  reprclant.     They 

'^  are   ufually  hhie,  bec.iufj  cf  th?  interp' litioii   of"  ah- 

between  th^m  and  the  eye  ;   hut  they  la  e  this  cohiur 

by  degrees,  as  they  come  nearer  the  eye,  unJ  take  that 

which  is  natural  v>  ti'c  objeifts. 

In  diil.m.  ing  m'iuiiraii:s,  we  mud:  ohfervc  to  join 
them  ir.fenlibly  by  t'le  roundinris  otF,  which  the  leflfc- 
tions  make  probabl.- ;  and  mu.t,  among  other  things, 
avoid  a  '  eitain  edj^incA  in  thsir  extremities,  which 
makes  thrm  appear  in  flicef,  as  if  cut  with  fjilfurs, 
and  ftu'k  upon  the  cl  th. 

We  mull  further  obr.rve,  that  the  air,  at  the  feet 
of  mountai:;s,  being  charged  with  vr.pours,  is  more 
fufceptible  of  hght  than  at  thc'r  tops.  In  this  cafe, 
we  hipp  fe  the  main  iii;ht  to  be  fet  reafon.ibly  high, 
and  to  enhghten  the  mountai'.s  tqually,  or  that  the 
clouds  deprive  diem  of  the  light  of  the  fuu.  But  if 
we  fuppofe  the  main  lij.ht  to  be  very  low,  and  to 
ftrike  th.e  mountain-,  the.-i  their  tops  will  be  flrong'y 
enhghted,  as  well  as  e\ery  thing  tlfe  in  the  fame  de- 
degree  of  I'ght. 

Tboujh  the  forms  o'  thugs  diminifli  in  big:ief?, 
and  colours  1  fe  tlie;r  Itrength,  in  proportion  as  they 
recr-de  from  the  tiift  pl.n  if  the  piclure,  to  th.-  molt 
remote  ofFskip,  as  we  o'  ferve  i-i  nature  and  common 
practice  ;  yet  this  do^s  not  exclude  die  ufe  of  the  ac- 
ciiients.  Thefe  coacribate  great'y  to  ihe  w.-nderful  in 
la-.dicape,  when  they  are  pr.  prly  introduced,  and 
whin  the  artill  has  a  juit  idea  of  their  go  d  elfjfls. 

0,  V.riliire,  or  Turfing.  By  turhiig  is  meant  the 
greennefs  with  whuh  ihehe;bs  colour  the  ground  : 
T;.ib  is  doie  feveral  ways  ;  and  the  diveifity  proceeds 
not  only  fr^  m  tlie  nature  of  plants,  which,  for  the 
moll  part,  have  th^^ir  particular  verdures,  but  alfo 
from  the  thange  of  fea  on-,  and  the  colour  of  the 
earth  when  theh.rbs  are  but  thin  fown.  By  this  va- 
riecy,  a  painter  may  choofe  or  unite,  in  the  fame  traifl 
of  la  d,  feveral  Ibrts  of  greens,  intermixed  and  blend- 
ed iOLiether,  which  arc  often  of  great  fervice  to  th«  fe 
who  kni.vv  how  to  ufe  th.m  ;  becaule  this  diverfity  of 
greens,  as  it  is  often  lound  ur  nature,  gives  a  cha- 
raft'rr'  (f  trurh  to  th  fe  parts  where  it  is  properly 
iifed  There  is  .1  wondtifal  example  of  this  part  of 
landfcape,  in  the  view  of  Mechlin  by  Rubens. 

Of  Rocks.  Though  rotks  have  all  forts  at  fhapes, 
and  participate  of  all  colours,  yet  there  are,  in 
their  diverfity,  certain  char.«<flcrs  which  cannot  be 
well  expretfed  without  havi-ig  rec.  urfe  to  nature. 
Some  are  in  banks,  and  fet  otF  w  th  beds  of  (hrubs ; 
others  in  huge  blocks,  either  proJL<fling  or  falling 
back ;  others  confill  of  large  broken  parts,  conti- 
guous to  each  other  ;  and  others,  in  Ihorc,  of  an  enor- 
mous iize,  all  in  one  (lone,  either  naturally,  as  free- 
Ifone,  or  elfe  through  the  injuries  of  time,  which  in 
the  couife  of  many  ages  has  wo:n  away  their  maiks 
of  fep.iration.  But,  whatcv.r  their  form  be,  they  are 
ufually  fet  out  with  clefts,  breaks,  hollow-,  bulhes, 
mnl',  and  the  ftains  of  time;  and  thefe  paiticulars, 
well  managed,  crca'e  a  cer  aia  idea  of  truth. 

Rocks  are  if  thtmfclves  gioi  my,  and  o-  ly  proper 
for  f  litudes  :  but  where  ai-»-nnip  nied  with  bulhes, 
they  infpire  a  frelh  air;  jnd,  whe o  they  have  waters, 
either  proceeding  from,  or  w^iihing  them,  they  give 


an  infinite  pleafure,  and  feem  to  have  a  foul  which  a:,i-      T 
mates  them,  and  makes  them  liiciable.  '• 

Of  Grounds  or  Lands.  A  ground  "or  land,  in 
paiiitcis  terms  is  a  certain  diltinft  piece  of  land, 
which  is  neither  too  woody  nor  hilly.  Grounds  con- 
tribute, more  than  any  thing,  to  the  gradation  and 
d  ftancingoflan.ilcapc;  becaufe  they  follow  ore  ano- 
ther, either  in  (haje,  or  in  the  claro-obfcum,  or  in  their 
variety  of  colouring,  orbyfome  infenhble  conjundiou 
of  one  vi'ith  anr  then 

Multiplicity  of  grounds,  though  it  be  often  con- 
trary to  a  grand  manner,  does  not  quite  dellroy  it ;  for, 
belides  the  extent  of  country  which  it  exhibits,  it  is 
lufceptible  of  the  accidents  we  have  mentioned,  and 
which,  with  good  management,  have  a  fine  effeft. 

There  is  one  nicety  to  be  obferved  in  grounds, 
which  is,  that  in  order  to  charaderize  them  well, 
care  mud  be  taken,  that  the  trees  in  them  have  a  diife 
rent  verdui  e  and  diiferent  colours  from  thofe  grounds  ; 
though  this  difference,  withal,  mull  not  be  too  ap 
parent. 

Of  Terraces.  A  terrace,  in  painting,  is  a  piece 
of  ground,  either  quite  naked  or  havin:,:  very  little 
hcrbiye,  hke  great  roads  and  places  rfien  frequent- 
ed. They  are  of  ufe  chiefly  in  the  foregrounds  of  a 
piilure,  where  they  ought  to  be  vsry  fpacious  and 
open,  and  accomianied,  if  we  think  fit,  with  fome  ac- 
ciJen-al  verdure,  and  alio  with  fbme  ftones,  which,  if 
placed  with  judgment,  give  a  terrace  a  greater  air  of 
piobahility. 

0/  Buddings.  Painters  mean  by  buildics  any 
ftruiftures  they  generally  reprefent,  but  chi  Jyfuch  as 
are  of  a  regular  architeiflure,  or  at  leafl  are  m  .it  con- 
fpicuous.  Thus  building  is  not  fo  proper  a  name  for 
the  houies  of  country-people,  or  the  cottages  of  Ihep- 
herds,  which  are  introduced  in  the  rural  talh-,  as  for 
regular  and  fhowy  ed.fices,  which  are  always  brought 
into  the  heroic. 

Buildings  in  general  are  a  great  ornament  in  land- 
fcapes  even  when  they  are  Gothic,  or  appear  partly  in- 
habited .and  partly  ruinous  :  they  raile  the  imagination 
by  the  ufe  they  are  thought  to  be  dehgned  i  r\  as  ap- 
pears from  ancient  towers,  which  feem  to  have  been 
the  habitations  of  faiies,  andare  now  retreats  for  fhep- 
herds  and  owls, 

PoufTin  has  very  elegantly  handled  the  Roman  man- 
ner of  architeilure  in  his  works,  as  Bourdon  has  done 
the  Gothic  ;  which,  however  Gothic,  f.^ils  not  to  a;ive 
a  fublime  air  to  his  landfcapes.  Little  Bernard  has 
introduced  into  his  facred  hillory  what  may  be  called 
a  Babylonian  manner  ;  which,  extraordinary  as  it  is, 
has  its  grandeur  and  maguifi^ence.  Nor  ought  fuch 
pieces  of  architeiflurc  to  be  quite  rejeded  :  they  laife 
the  imagination  ;  and  perhaps  wmld  fucceed  in  th.e 
heroic  ftyle,  if  ihey  weie  placed  among  half  dillaut  ob- 
jev5l^,  and  it  we  kn»w  how  to  uf-  them  properly. 

Of  IV.uers.  Much  of  the  fpirit  (f  landfcape  is 
owing  to  the  waters  which  are  introduced  ill  it.  They 
appear  in  divers  manners  ;  fom-times  impetuous,  as 
wh-n  a  ftorm  makes  them  overflow  their  banks;  at 
other  times  rebounding,  as  by  the  fall  cf  a  rock;  at 
other  times,  thrOiigh  unufual  prcll'ire,  gulhing  out  and 
dividing  into  an  infinity  of  filver  ftreams,  whole  motion 
and   murmuring  agreeably  deceive  both  the  eye  and 
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e-.ir  ;  at  other  times  calm  and  pui'.iujj;  in  af.inJy  bed  ; 
at  oilier  tim?s  lb  dill  and   ft;indiii^,  as  to  bcc.rnc   a 

!■;  ch'ii.-^'ts 


f.ilthrul  loi'kiiig-gl.ifs,  which  dinililes  a'l  tl 
that  are  oppofite  to  it  ;  and  in  this  (late  they  have  more 
Hie  thai:  in  the  nioft  violent  agitation.  Confnlt  Btur- 
cion's  works,  or  at  lead  his  prints,  on  this  fulijccft  ;  he 
is  one  of  thofe  who  have  ircrated  ct"  wattrs  with  the 
grt'ateft  fp'rit  and  bed  genius. 

Waters  are  not  proper  tor  every  fitualion  :  but  to 
exprels  tlicm  well,  the  artill  ought  to  be  p;rteit  nader 
ot  the  exaflnefs  of  watery  reflei-'iions ;  becaule  they  only 
make  painted  water  appear  as  real  ;  fur  prailice  alone 
without  exaflnefs,  deftioys  the  effedt,  vind  abates  the 
pleafure  of  the  e)e.  The  rule  for  thefe  reHecti^  ns 
is  very  eafy,  and  therefore  the  painter  is  the  Icfs  par- 
donable for  n^gle«5t;ngit. 

Eut  it  mud  be  obl'erved,  that  though  water  be  as  a 
looking-glafs,  yet  it  does  ni  t  faithfully  represent  ob- 
jeds  bnt  when  it  is  ftlU  ;  for  i"  it  be  in  an)  motion, 
citlijr  in  a  natural  courfe  or  by  the  diiving  of  the 
wind,  its  fuilace,  becoming  uneven,  receives  on  its 
iur^es  fuch  li^ihts  and  ihaJes  as,  nilxing  with  the  ;.p- 
peaVance  of  the  objeflb,  confound  both  their  Ihapes  and 
colours. 

Of  the  Foreground  of  a  Plauri.  As  it  is  the  part 
of  the  I'oreground  to  uflicr  the  eye  into  the  piece,  gre.it 
cave  mud  be  taken  that  the  eye  meet  with  good  rectp- 
tion  ;  fometimes  by  the  opening  ol  a  fine  terrace,  wh  lo 
defign  and  workmanlhip  may  be  equally  curious ;  fome- 
times by  a  variety  of  well  didinguifhed  plants,  and 
thofe  fometimes  flowered ;  and  at  oiher  times,by  figui  es 
in  a  lively  tade,  or  other  cb,ecls,  eitlicr  adniirab.e  for 
their  novelty  or  introduced  as  by  chance. 

In  a  word,  tlieartift  cannot  too  much  dudy  his  fore- 
•rround  objjds,  fiiice  they  attraift  the  eye,  impref'.  the 
iird  character  of  truth,  and  gr.-atly  connibute  Uj  make 
the  artifice  of  a  piflurelu-ccfsiul,  and  to  anticipate  our 
cdecm  for  the  whole  work. 

Of  Plahts.  Plants  are  not  always  neceffary  in  fore- 
grounds, becaufe,  as  we  have  obfervcd,  there  are  ie- 
vc-ral  ways  of  making  thole  gr.unds  agreeable.  Lut 
if -we  rsfolve  to  d.aw  plants  there,  we  ought  to  paint 
them  exaCily  after  the  life ;  or  at  lead,  among  fuch  as 
we  paint  piailically,  there  ought  to  be  fome  more  fi- 
niflied  than  the  red,  and  whole  kinds  may  be  diAin- 
c;iiilhed  by  the  diiierence  if  defign  and -colouiing,  to 
the  end  that,  by  a  probable  fu|poiition,  they  Inay  give 
tiie  I  idlers  a  character  of  truth.  What  haa  been  laid 
I'.ere  of  plants  may  be  applied  to  the  bra..cl:es  and 
barks  ot  trees. 

Of fjiir^s.  In  compofmg  landfc.ipe,  the  and 
may  luve  intended  to  give  il  a  charaifl.r  agreeable  to 
ihefubje^the  has  ch  jfen,  and  which  his  figu  cs  ought 
toreprefen".  He  may  al;b,  and  it  common:y  happen-., 
liave  only  thouglit  of  his  figures,  alter  finilliiag  his 
Jandfcape.  1'he  ti  uth  is,  the  figures  in  mod  land:capes 
an  made  rather  t.j  accompany  than  to  fuit  them. 

It  is  tiue,  there  ar;  landlcapes  fo  difpoied  and  fitu- 
ated  as  to  rec]uire  only  pafling  figures;  which  leve- 
i.d  good  maftjrs,  each  in  his  Ityle,  have  intioduced, 
as  Po'iflin  in  the  heroic,  and  Fouquier  in  the  rural, 
v.'ith  al'  probability  and  grace.  It  is  true  alio,  that 
reding  fi.iures  have  been  made  ti)  appear  inwardly  ac- 
tive. And  tliefe  twodifFcreut  ways  of  treating  fii;U;os 
iic  no;  to  be  blan-e  J,  bccauf.  they  afl  cqii  dly,  though 


in  a  dilTerent  manner.  It  is  rather  inaflion  that  ouglit 
to  be  blamed  i  1  figures  ;  for  in  thi^  condition,  which 
lobb  them  of  all  connel'ion  with  the  1  indfcape,  they 
appear  to  be  palled  on.  But  without  obdiudiTjg  t^e 
p  .inter's  libeity  in  this  rtfpeft,  undoubteJl/  tlie  bed 
way  to  make  figures  valuable  is,  to  mike  them  fo  to 
agree  with  the  charadler  of  the  landfcape,  that  it  may 
leem  to  have  been  made  purely  for  tlie  figures.  We 
would  not  have  them  cither  infipid  or  inditferent,  but 
to  repreicnt  lime  little  fubjec^  to  awak.n  the  fpeft.i- 
to;'s  attention,  or  elfe  to  give  the  pidure  a  name  of 
didin(ftion  among  the  cuiious. 

Great  care  mud  be  taken  to  proportion  the  fi/e  of 
the  figures  to  the  bignefs  of  the  trees,  and  other  ob- 
jects of  the  landfcape.  If  they  be  too  large,  the  pic- 
ture wi'.l  difcover  a  little  manner  ;  and  it  too  fniall, 
they  will  have  th.:  air  of  pigmies  ;  which  will  de.troy 
tlie  worth  of  them,  and  make  the  landfcape  Icok  en  -r- 
mous.  There  is,  however,  a  greater  inconvenience  in 
making  figuics  t'lo  large  thin  loo  fmall  ;  becauf.-  the 
latte:  at  leall  gives  an  air  of  greatnefs  to  all  the  red. 
But  as  landfc.ipe  figures  are  gene,  ally  fma'l,  they  n.ult 
be  touched  v.  ith  ipirit,  and  fuch  lively  figures  as  will 
at'.raff,  and  yet  .preferve  iirof.abi'i.y  and  a  gei.eral 
union.  The  art  id  mil  ■,  in  fine,  icmemb^r,  that  as  tl^ie 
figures  chiedy  gie  hfc-  to  a  landfcape,  they  mud  be 
dlfperled  as  c  iwenieHtly  aspoflible. 

Of  Tne-:  T  e  be..ULy  '-f  trees  is  perhaps  one  of 
the  greated  ornament--  o;  landfcape  ;  on  account  of  ihe 
variety  ol  their  kinds,  and  their  frcfhneu,  but  ch  eny 
th-.irlightnefs,  w-hich  makes  them  feem,  as  being  ex- 
pofed  to  the  air,  to  be  always  in  motion. 

Though  diverfity  be  pleafing  in  all  the  objefls  of 
landfrape,  it  is  chiefly  in  trees  that  it  fli  .ws  itsgieated 
beauty.  Landlcape  confidei  s  both  thcli  kinds  and  their 
iorins.  Tlieir  kinds  require  the  painter's  particular 
dudy  and  at'.ent  on,  in  erdcr  to  didinguiOi  them  from 
each  other  ;  fur  we  mud  be  a')le  at  fiilt  fight  to  difco- 
ver which  are  oaks,  elms,  firs,  fycanrires,  poplari,  w  1- 
lows,  piues,  and  other  fuch  tr^e^,  which,  by  a  fpecilic 
colour,  or  touching,  are  did  nguidi.ible  from  all  other 
kinds.  Tl.is  dudy  is  too  large  to  be  acquired  in  all  its 
extent ;  and,  indeed,  few  painters  h.ive  attained  fuch  a 
competent  exaftnefs  in  it  as  their  art  requ  res.  But  it 
is  evident,  that  thofe  who  come  nearell  to  peifedfiori 
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in  it,  will  make  theii  wjiks  inti.alely  plcafuig,  and  gain 
a  great  name. 

Brfides  ijie  variety  wliich  is  f  u:nd  in  each  ki;.d  ol 
tree,  there  is  in  all  tiees  a  general  vaiicty.  This  is  ob- 
fei  ved  in  the  diflcient  manners  in  wliich  their  biancics 
are  dii'^fiofed  by  a  fportol  nature;  which  takes  delight 
in  making  fome  very  vigor .^us  and  thick,  others  moie 
dry  and  thin  ;  fome  more  greea,  others  nK>re  red  or 
yellow.  The  exceFeace  I'f  jiraiflJce  Tus  in  the  mis- 
tare  ol  thefe  varieties :  but  ii  the  arl.d  can  did'inguiih 
the  fcrts  but  indifferently,  he  ought  at  lead  to  vary 
their  makes  and  colours  ;  becjufe  repetition  in  land- 
fcape is  as  tircfome  tj  the  eye,  as  ni  n  tc-ny  ia  dif- 
courfs  is  to  the  ear. 

The  Variety  ol  their  makes  is  f)  great,  thjt  the  pain- 
ter would  be  inexcufable  n-it  1 1  put  it  in  praflicc  iip- 
<noccafion,  efpecially  when  he  finds  it  necelfary  i'.) 
awaken  the  fpeclatcr's  atter.tiun  ;  for,  among  trees, 
we  difcover  the  y.jUng  and  th.;  old,  the  open  and  clofe, 
tapeiing  and  fquat,  bcuJiiig  tfp.va;  drai.'j  dov.nw arcTs, 
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(lonpin^^  «nd  [liootiiig  :  \n  i'\oi-t,  tlie  varety  is  ratliT 
to  l)e  co-iccivcd  t!.un  expreir.d.  For  inlhmce  llio  clui- 
ra<5ter  of  yoviiig  trees  is,  to  h.-ive  long  llcnJer  brar.ches, 
few  in  mimber,  hut  well  fct  out  ;  boug;  s  well  divided, 
and  the  foliage  vigorous  and  welliliaped:  whereas,  in 
old  trees,  the  branches  are  Ihort,  (tocky,  th'clc,  and 
numerous  ;  the  lufs  blunt,  and  the  foliage  unequal  and 
ill  fli.iped:  butalittlei  b  ervati. 'Uand  genius  wiil  make 
us  peifeftly  fenlible  of  thefe  particulai  s. 

In  ihe  various  makes  of  tree-,  there  mull  alfo  be  a 
diftrihution  of  branches,  that  has  a  juit  relation  to,  and 
proi  able  connefli.  n  with,  the  boughs  or  tutt-,  fo  as 
mntuaUy  to  all'iil  each  o  her  in  giving  the  tr  e  an  :ip- 
peaianre  f  thicknefs  and  of  truth.  But,  whatever 
their  nature-,  or  manners  ;  f  branching  be,  kt  it  be  re- 
membered, ih -it  t'-ie  handhng  mull  be  lively  and  thin, 
in  Older  to  prefervc  the  fpirit  of  their  charailcrs. 

Trees  likcwife  \  ary  in  their  barks,  which  are  com- 
m>in'.y  grey  ;  but  this  grey,  which  in  thick  air,  and 
low  and  marlliy  places,  lo  iks  b  aekiili,  ap  eais  !igh:er 
in  a  clear  air  :  and  it  often  happen^,  ia  dry  pac^^s  that 
tlie  bark  gathers  a  thin  inv^K,  whicli  makes  it  look 
quite  yellow  ;  f  ■  that  ti  make  the  bark  of  a  tree  ap- 
parent, th;  p.tinter  may  luppcfe  ic  to  be  light  upon 
a  dark  ground,  and  dark  on  a  lig'  t  one. 

The  cbfervaMon  ol'  the  different  barks  merits  a  par- 
ticular attention  j  for  it  will  appear,  tha^  in  hard 
wt  ods,  age  chaps  them,  and  hereby  gives  them  a  f  rt 
of  embroidery  ;  and  tiiat  in  proportion  as  they  gr  av 
did,  thefe  ch.ips  grow  more  deep.  And  other  acci- 
dents in  bilks  may  aiile  either  from  moisture,  or  clry- 
nefs,  or  gre?n  molfes,  or  white  fta  ns  ot  feveral  trees. 

The  barks  (.f  white  wonds  will  al  o  afford  much 
matter  fo-  praiiice,  if  their  diverii'y  be  duly  Uudied  ; 
and  this  conlideration  leads  us  to  fay  fomething  ot  the 
ftuJy  of landicape 

Of  the  Slu,.'y  of  Li:n.'fcope.  The  (ludy  of  land- 
scape may  be  confidered  either  with  reipeifl  to  be- 
ginners, or  to  thole  v/ho  have  made  fome  advances 
in  it. 

Beginners  will  find,  in  pr.K^'ce,  tliat  the  chief 
trouble  of  Lindicape  lies  in  handling  tries  ;  and  It  is 
not  only  in  pradice,  but  alfo  in  fpetul.ition,  that  trees 
are  the  moll  ditticult  part  ot  landicape,  a^  they  are  its 
grealeft  rrnamcnt.  But  it  is  only  propoii^d  he:  e,  to 
give  begi'  ners  an  idea  of  irees  in  general,  and  t  fhow 
them  how  to  exprcls  them  wd'.  It  would  be  need- 
lefs  to  point  out  to  them  the  common  tfFe<5ts  of  trees 
and  plantsbe  <  aiife  they  are  obvii-us  to  every  cne  ; 
yet  there  are  fome  ihing^,  which,  though  not  un- 
kni  wn,  de  er\e  onr  reflcvftion.  We  know,  for  in- 
ftance,  that  all  trees  require  air,  fome  more,  fome  leA, 
as  the  ch  ef  caufe  of  iheir  vegetation  and  produdtion  : 
and  for  this  reafon,  all  tiees  (except  the  cyprefs,  and 
fome  others  of  the  lame  kintl)  fepaiate  in  their  growth 
fr(  m  one  another  and  from  other  llrange  1  odies  as 
much  as  potFible,  and  their  branches  and  foliage  do 
the  fame  ;  wherefore  to  give  them  (hit  air  and  t'lin- 
nefs,  wl  ich  is  their  pr'ncipal  cha  ac'ter,  the  branches 
boughs,  and  toli:ige,  mnft  appear  to  Hy  from  ea.h 
other,  to  pi  ore  d  from  0|  poire  parts,  and  he  well  di- 
vided. And  all  this  without  order;  as  it"  chance  aid- 
ed nature  in  the  f  mcifLil  divcrfity.  But  to  fay  parti- 
cularly l.ow  thefe  trunks,  branches,  and  foliages, 
ought  to  be  diftributcd,  would  be  needlefs,  and  only 


a  deferip'.ion  of  die  works  of  great  mafters ;  a  little 
reflciftiow  on  nature  will  be  of  more  fervice  than  all 
that  can  be  faid  on  this  head.  By  great  mailers  we 
mean  Inch  as  have  publillied  prints  ;  f(  r  thole  will 
give  better  ideas  to  young  copyiilsthan  even  the  paint- 
ings •.hemfclves. 

Amon_r  the  msny  gre.it  mailers  of  all  fchro's,  Da 
Piles  prefers  Tilians  woo.ien  pri'ts,  where  the  trees 
are  well  Ihaped  ;  and  thole  whiirh  Cornelius  Cort  anj 
Agollino  Cairacci  have  engraved.  And  he  allln?, 
that  beginners  can  do  no  better  than  contract,  above 
all  things,  an  habit  of  imi-atirg  the  touches  of  th-jfe 
great  mailers,  and  of  cor.fideiing  at  the  fame  time 
the  petfpeftive  of  the  branches  and  foliages,  and  ob- 
fcrvinghow  they  ap])ear,  either  when  riling  and  (een 
fr  m  below,  or  when  linking  and  feen  liom  ab-'ve, 
Ol  when  trouting  and  view  d  from  a  point,  or  wheii 
they  apear  in  profile  ;  :md,  in  a  word,  when  fet  ia 
the  various  views  in  vh  ch  nature prefents them,  with- 
out alterirg  thcT  ch.iraifl  rs. 

/^fter  liaving  (luded  and  copied,  with  the  pen  or 
crayon,  tirll  the  prints,  and  then  the  defigns  of  Titian 
and  Carracci,  the  (tuder.t  Ihould  iiiiitare  vriih  the 
pencil  thofe  touches  which  they  have  moft  dilVniftly 
Ipecified,  if  their  painti  gs  can  be  procured  :  but  lince 
they  are  fc  tree,  others  fliould  be  got  which  have  a  good 
character  for  their  touching  ;  as  thofe  of  Fouquier, 
who  is  a  moll  excellent  model :  Paul  Bril,  Breugel, 
and  Bourdon,  are  alfo  very  good  ;  their  touching  is 
neat,  lively,  and  thin. 

Ai'ter  having  duly  v.'eighed  the  nature  of  trees, 
their  ipread  and  ord:r,  and  the  difpolitioa  of  their 
branches,  the  artlll  mull  get  a  l.vely  idea  of  them,  in 
(  rder  to  keep  up  the  l'pi:it  of  them  throughout,  either 
by  making  them  appareiit  and  diftincft  in  tlie  fore- 
groimds,  or  obfcureand  ccnfufed  in  proportion  to  their 
diftar.ce. 

After  havins;  thus  gained  fome  knowledire  in  good 
manner,  it  will  next  be  proper  to  fludy  after  nature, 
ard  to  choofe  and  reiflify  it  according  t;-)  the  ide.t 
which  the  afrrefaid  great  mafters  had  of  it.  As  to 
perfeftion,  it  can  only  be  expecfled  from  !opg  practice 
and  perfeverance.  On  the  whole,  it  is  proper  for  thofe 
vho  have  an  incliiation  for  landfcape,  nbove  all  things 
to  take  the  proper  methods  for  beginning  it  well. 

As  ;or  thofe  who  have  made  fome  advances  in  litis 
part  of  painting,  it  is  pr  per  they  (hould  collect  the 
necelfary  materials  for  tlie'r  further  improvement,  and 
(Indy  thofe  objeifts  at  lead  which  they  Ihall  have  moH; 
frequent  occafion  to  reprefent. 

Pai::te-s  ffially  cr  mpiife.under  the  wordy^ti/)',  any 
thing  w!  a-ever  which  they  either  defign  or  paint  fe- 
parately  after  the  life  ;  whether  figures  heads,  feet, 
hands,  draperies,  an'ma^s,  m  untair.s,  trees,  phnts, 
flowers,  fruits,  or  whatever  may  confirm  tl  em  in  the 
juft  imi'ationofn.iture  :  the  e'rawings  (f  thefe  things 
is  whit  they  c.\\\  Jlujy  ;  v  he' her  they  be  fr  inilruc- 
llon  in  defign,  or  oidy  to  alfue  them  of  the  truth, 
and  to  perted  tlieir  work.  In  faft,  this  word  Jlit'y 
is  the  more  pr  pcrly  iifed  by  pahiter-,  as  in  the  di- 
verlity  (  f  narure  tliey  are  daily  making  new  diicove- 
ries,  and  confirming  themfelvcs  in  what  they  already 
know. 

As  tlie  landfcape-painter  need  only  fludy  fjch  ob- 
jects as  are  to  be  met  with  in  the  country,  we  would 
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Loud-  recomnicnJ  to  liirn  fom;  orJir,  tliathis  drawing-,  may 
fcapc8.  ],g  ;,l\r;iys  at  hand  wlien  he  wants  them.  For  inllance, 
he  (hould  copy  after  nature,  on  foparate  paper-^  the 
<hfl'ercnt  cfTe^fts  of  trees  in  gcn:r>;l,  and  the  diiferent 
efTeds  of  each  kind  in  particular,  with  their  trunks, 
foliage,  and  c  iLiurs.  He  (IjoulJ  alfo  take  the  fame 
jiicthod  wiih  fome  forts  of  plants,  hecaufe  th-fr  varit;ty 
is  a  great  ornament  to  terraces  onfore-gronnds.  He 
ou  ,ht  li'i-cwifc  to  ftiuiy  the  cflecSs  of  the  (ky  in  the 
feveral  times  of  the  day  and  f^^aibns  of  the  year, 
in  the  various  difijofitions  <  f  clouds,  both  in  f<-rene, 
thundering,  and  flormy  vreathcr  ;  and  in  llic  ofl'skip, 
the  feveral  forts  of  rocks,  wa'e;s,  and  other  principal 
objects. 

Thefe  drawings,  which  may  be  made  at  difFcrent 
times,  Ihould  be  collected  togellier  ;  and  all  that  relate 
to  one  matter  be  put  into  a  book,  to  whicli  the  artiil 
may  have  recourfe  at  any  time  for  what  he  wants. 

Now,  if  the  fineeflefls  of  natr.re,  whether  in  Hiape 
cr  colour,  whether  for  an  entire  pii5lure  or  a  part  of 
one,  be  the  artill's  ftudy  ;  and  if  the  difficulty  lies  In 
chofing  thofe  efTefls  well,  he  muR  fsr  this  purpofe  be 
born  \\\\.h  good  fenfe,  good  tadc,  and  a  hr.e  genius  ; 
and  this  genius  midl  l)e  cultivated  by  the  obfervations 
which  ought  to  be  made  on  the  works  of  the  beft  ma- 
ilers, how  they  chofe  nature,  and  how,  while  they 
correiled  her,  according  to  their  ait,  they  preferved 
her  charadler.  With  thefe  advantages,  derived  from 
jnature  and  perfefledby  art,  the  painter  cannot  fail  to 
make  a  good  choice  ;  and,  by  diflinguifhing  between 
the  good  and  the  bad,  muft  needs  find  gr.at  iaftrudion 
even  from  the  mod  common  things. 

To  improve  themfclvcs  in  this  kind  of  ftud'es,  pain- 
ters have  taken  feveral  methods. 

There  are  fome  artifts  who  have  defigned  after  na- 
ture, and  in  the  open  fields ;  and  have  there  quite  tinilh- 
I'd  thofe  parts  which  they  had  chofen,  but  without  ad- 
ding any  colour  to  them. 

Others  have  drawn,  in  oil  colonrs,  in  a  middle-tint, 
on  ftrong  paper;  and  found  this  method  convenient, 
hecaufe,  the  colours  finking  they  cou'd  put  colour  on 
colour,  though  different  from  each  other.  For  this 
purpofe  they  took  with  them  a  flat  box,  which  com- 
modioufly  held  their  pallet,  pencils,  oil,  and  colours. 
This  method,  v/hich  indeed  requires  feveral  imple- 
ments, is  doub'lefs  the  beft  for  drawing  nature  more 
particu!  irly,  and  with  greater  exa>Snefs,'  efpecially  if, 
after  the  work  be  dry  and  varnifhed,  the  artiil:  return 
to  the  p'ace  where  he  drew,  and  retouch  the  principal 
things  after  nature. 

Others  have  only  diawn  the  outlines  of  objedls,  and 
fiightly  waflied  them  in  colours  near  the  life,  for  the 
eafe  of  their  memory.  Others  have  attentiv-ly  obferved 
fuch  parts  as  they  had  a  m'nd  to  retain,  and  content- 
ed themfclves  wi;h  committing  them  to  their  memory, 
which  upon  cccafion  gave  them  a  faithful  account  of 
them.  Others  have  made  drawings  in  paftil  and  wafli 
together.  Others,  with  m^re  curiofity  and  patience, 
have  gone  feveral  times  to  the  places  which  were  to 
their  taflc  :  the  firft  time  they  only  made  choice  of  the 
parts,  and  drew  them  correctly  ;  and  the  other  times 
were  f,  ent  in  obferving  the  variety  of  colourii'ig,  and 
its  alterations  through  change  of  light. 

Now  thefe  feveral  methods  are  very  good,  and  each 
may  be  pra(flifed  as  beft  fuits  the  (Indent  and  his  tem- 


per :  but  they  require  the  r.cceiTaries  of  painting,  as 
colours,  pencils,  paftils,  and  le  fure.  Nature  how- 
ever, at  certain  times,  prcfents  extraordinary  but 
tranfient  beauties,  and  fuch  as  can  be  of  no  fiirvice  to 
the  artiil  who  has  not  as  much  time  as  ncceffary 
to  imitate  v.hat  he  admires.  The  beft  way  per- 
haps to  make  advantage  cffuch  momentary  occafuns 
is  this  : 

The  painter  being  provided  wi.h  s  quire  of  paper, 
and  a  black-lead  pencil,  let  him  quickly,  but  fliglu'iy, 
deign  what  he  fees  extraordinary  ;  and,  to  remember 
tlie  colouring,  let  him  mark  tl:e  principal  parts  with 
ch.iraflers,  which  he  may  explain  at  the  bottom  of  the 
paper,  as  far  as  is  ncce.'i'.iry  for  himfelf  to  underftanj 
them  :  A  cloud,  for  inilance,  may  be  marked  A, 
another  cloud  D,  a  light  C,  a  mountain  D,  a  terrace 
E,  and  fo  on.  And  having  repeated  thefe  letters  at 
the  bottom  <  f  the  paper,  let  him  vnite  agalnll  eacJi 
that  it  is  of  fach  or  iiich  a  colour;  or  for  gieatcr 
brevi;y,  only  iV<c,  nd,  i-io'ef,  gry,  &c.  or  any  other 
lliorter  abbreviation.  After  this,  he  muft  go  to 
painting  as  foon  as  pofiiblc  ;  otherwife  mod  of  what 
he  has  cbfcrved  will,  in  a  little  tiaic,  {lip  out  of  his 
mem.ory.  This  method  is  the  mere  ufeful,  as  it  not 
only  prevents  our  lofirg  an  infinity  cf  fudden  and  tran- 
fitory  beauties,  but  alio  helps,  by  means  of  tho  afore- 
faid  marks  Mnd  charafters,  to  perfect  the  other  methods 
we  have  mentioned. 

If  it  be  aHied,  Which  is  the  propereft  time  for  thefe 
ftudies  ?  the  anfw.r  is  That  nature  ihould  be  ftudied 
at  all  times,  becauf.-  iheis  to  be  reprefented  at  all  fea- 
fHiS;  but  autumn  yields  the  moft  plentiful  h^rvcft  for 
her  fine  elFefts :  the  milinef-;  of  tiiat  fiafon,  the  beauty 
of  tlie  fky,  the  richncfs  of  tlie  earth,  and  the  variety 
of  objefls,  are  powerful  indu;ements  wi'.h  the  painter 
to  make  the  proper  inquiries  for  improvi/.g  his  genius 
and  perfeding  his  art. 

But  ai  we  cannot  fee  or  obferve  every  thing,  it  is 
very  commendable  to  make  ufe  of  other  mens  fludies, 
and  to  look  upon  them  as  if  they  were  our  own.  Ra- 
phael fent  fome  young  men  into  Greece  to  defign  fuch 
things  as  he  thought  would  be  of  fervice  to  him,  and 
accordingly  made  ufe  of  them  to  as  good  a  purpofe  as  if 
he  himfe!f  had  defigned  them  on  the  fpot:  for  this, 
Raphael  is  fo  far  from  deferring  cenfure,  that  he  ought, 
on  the  contrary  to  be  commended;  as  an  example, 
that  painters  ought  to  leave  no  way  untried  for  im- 
proving in  their  proieffions.  The  Ian Jfcape-painter 
may,  accordingly,  make  ufe  cftl.e  works  of  all  thofe 
who  have  excelled  in  any  kind,  in  order  to  acquire  a 
good  manner  ;  like  the  bees,  which  gather  their  variety 
of  honey  from  different  flowers. 

Gtmrul  Remarks  on  Landfjepes.  As  the  general 
rules  of  painting  are  the  bat.s  of  all  the  feveral  kinds 
of  it,  we  muft  r.fer  the  landfcape-paintcr  to  them,  or 
rather  fuppofe  him  to  be  well  acquainted  with  thsm. 
We  fh.'.ii  he-e  only  make  fome  general  remarks  on  this 
kind  of  painting. 

I.  Landfcape  fuppofes  the  knowledge  an-Jpraftice 
of  the  principal  rules  m  p.rfpsSiTf,  in  order  to  maintain 
probability. 

II.  The  nigher  the  leaves  cf  trees  are  to  the  earth, 
the  larger  they  are,  and  the  greener ;  as  being  aptefl 
to  receive,  in  abundance,  the  fap  which  nourilhes 
them  :  and  the  upper  br.-tficlies  begin  tirft  to  take  the 
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I.aml-     reJiiefs  or  yellownefs  which  colours  tliem  in  autumn, 
fcapes.      But  it  is  otherwiie   in    plants;  for   their  ftocks  renew 
"         all    the    year    round,  and    their  leaves    iucceej  one 
-  another,  at  a  conllderable  dillance  ot'  time,  iniomuch 
that   nature,  employed  in  jiroducing   new  leaves   to 
adorn  the  flock  as  it  riles,  does  by  degrees  deliiit  the 
under  ones  ;  which,  having  firfl   performed  their  of- 
fice, arc  the  firO;  that  die  :  but  this  effcvfl  is  more  viii- 
ble  in  fome  than  in  others. 

III.  The  under  parts  of  all  leaves  are  of  a  brighter 
green  than  the  upper,  and  almolf  always  incline  to  the 
filvcrilh  i  and  thofe  which  are  wind-ihaken  are  known 
from  others  by  that  colour  :  but  if  we  view  them  from 
beneatli,  when  penetrated  by  the  fun's  rays,  they  dif- 
cover  fuch  a  fine  and  lively  green  as  is  far  beyond  all 
comparifon. 

IV.  There  ar«  five  principal  things  which  give  fpi- 
rit  to  landfcape,  viz.  figurd,  animals,  waters,  wind- 
fhaken  trees,  and  thinnefs  of  pencilling  ;  to  which  add 
fmokc,  when  there  is  occafion  to  introduce  it- 

V.  When  one  colour  predominates  throughout  a 
landfcape,  as  one  green  in  fpring,  or  one  red  in  au- 
tumn, tlie  piece  will  look  either  as  of  one  colour,  or 
elfe  as  untinifhed.  We  have  feen  many  of  Bourdon's 
landfcapes,  which,  by  handling  the  corn  one  way 
throughout,  have  loft  much  of  their  beauty,  though 
the  lltua"ions  and  waters  were  very  pleafant.  The  in- 
genious painter  muft  endeavour  to  correft,  and,  as 
they  fay,  redeem  the  harlh  unfightly  colouring  of 
winter  and  fpring  by  means  of  figures,  waters,  and 
buildings ;  tor  fummer  and  autumn  fubje<5ls  are  of 
themlelves  capable  of  great  variety. 

VI.  Titian  and  Caracche  are  the  befl  models  for  in- 
fpiring  good  talle,  and  leading  the  painter  into  a  good 
track,  with  regard  to  forms  and  colours.  He  muft 
ufe  all  his  endeavours  to  gain  a  juft  idea  of  the  prin- 
ciples which  thofe  great  men  have  left  us  in  their  works  ; 
and  to  have  his  imagination  filled  with  them,  if  he 
would  advance  by  degrees  towards  that  perfedfioa 
which  the  artift  fhould  alwiys  have  in  view. 

VII.  The  landfcapes  of  thefe  two  mafters  teach  us 
a  great  many  things,  of  which  difcourfe  can  give  us 
no  exacfl  idea,  nor  any  general  principle.  Which  way, 
for  example,  can  the  meafures  of  trees  in  general  be 
determined,  as  we  determine  thofe  of  the  human  bo- 
dy ?  The  tree  has  no  fettled  proportions ;  moft  of  its 
beauty  lies  in  the  contrail  of  its  branches,  an  unequal 
diftribiition  of  boughs,  and,  in  fhort,  a  kind  of  whim- 
fical  variety,  which  nature  delights  in,  and  of  which 
the  painter  becomes  a  judge  when  he  has  thoroughly 
reliflied  the  works  of  the  two  mafters  aforefaid.  But 
we  muft  fay,  in  Titian's  praife,  that  the  path  he  ftruck 
out  is  the  furert ;  bccaufe  he  has  exailly  imitated  na- 
ture in  its  variety  with  an  exquifite  tafie  and  fine  co- 
louring :  whereas  Caracche,  though  an  able  artift,  has 
not,  more  than  others,  been  free  from  manner  in  his 
landfcapes. 

VIII.  One  of  the  greateft  perfeflions  of  landfcape, 
in  the  variety  it  reprefents,  is  a  faithful  imitation  of 
each  particular  charafier  :  as  its  greateft  fault  is  a 
licentious  practice,  which  brings  us  to  do  things  by 
rote. 

IX.  Among  thofe  things  which  are  painted  prafli- 
cally,  we  ought  to  intermix  one  degree  after  nature, 
to  induce  the  fpedtator  to  believe  that  all  are  fo. 
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X.  As  there  are  ftyle;  of  thought,  fo  there  are  alfo  I'onr 

ftylcs  of  execution.  We  Inve  handled  the  two  relating  ' 

to  thought,  viz.  the  heroic  and  paftoral ;  and  find 
that  there  ar<  two  alfo  wrth  regard  to  ex  cution,  vi/.. 
the  firm  ftyle,  and  the  polillied  ;  thefe  two  concern  the 
pencil,  and  the  more  or  lefs  ingenious  way  of  conduc- 
ing it.  The  firm  llyle  gives  life  to  work,  and  excufe  for 
bad  choice  ;  and  the  polidied  finilhes  and  brightens 
every  thing  ;  it  leaves  no  employment  for  the  fpcvSa- 
tor's  imai;ini)tion,  which  pleafes  itfelf  in  difcovering 
and  finilhing  things  which  it  afcribes  to  the  artift,  tho' 
in  faifl  they  proceed  only  from  itfelf.  The  polifticd 
ftyle  degenerates  into  the  foft  and  dull,  if  notfanported 
by  a  good  opening  or  fituation  ;  but  when  thofi  twa 
charadiers  meet,  the  pidiire  is  fine. 

Sect.  III.     0/  Portrait un-. 

If  painting  be  an  imitation  of  nature,  it  is  doubly 
fo  in  a  portrait ;  v.'hich  not  only  reprefents  a  man  in 
general,  but  fuch  an  one  as  may  be  diftinguifhed  from 
all  others.  And  as  the  gre^iteft  perfeiSion  of  a  por- 
trait is  extreme  likencfs,  fo  the  greateft  of  its  faults  is 
to  refemble  a  perfon  for  whom  it  was  not  made  ;  fince 
there  are  not  in  the  world  two  perfons  quite  like  one 
another.  But  before  we  proceed  to  the  particulars 
which  let  us  into  the  knowledge  of  this  imitation,  -t  is 
neceftary,  for  (hortening  this  part  of  our  fubjcd,  t« 
attend  to  fome  general  propofitions. 

I.  Imitation  is  the  eifence  of  painting  :  and  good 
choice  is  to  this  eifence  what  the  virtues  are  to  a 
man ;  they  raife  the  value  of  it.  For  this  reafon,  it 
is  extremely  the  painter's  intereft  to  choofe  none  but 
good  heads,  or  fitvourable  moments  for  drawing  them, 
and  fuch  pofitions  as  may  fupply  the  want  of  a  fine 
natural. 

II.  There  are  views  of  the  natural,  more  or  lefs 
advantageous  :  all  depends  upon  turning  it  well,  and 
taking  it  in  the  favourable  moment. 

III.  There  is  not  a  fingle  perfon  in  the  world  who 
has  not  a  peculiar  charafter  both  in  body  and  face. 

IV.  Simple  and  genuine  nature  is  more  proper  for 
imitation  ;  and  is  a  better  choice  than  nature  much 
formed,  and  embellifhed  too  artificially. 

V.  To  adorn  nature  too  much  is  doing  it  a  violence  ; 
and  the  aiftion  which  attends  it  can  never  be  free  when 
its  ornaments  are  not  eafy.  In  fliort,  in  proportion 
as  we  adorn  nature,  we  make  it  degenerate  from  it- 
felf, and  bring  it  down  to  art. 

VI.  Some  means  are  more  advantageous  than  others 
to  come  at  the  fame  ead. 

VII.  We  muft  not  only  imitate  what  we  do  fee  in 
nature,  but  alfo  what  we  may  poffibly  fee  that  is  ad' 
vantageous  in  art. 

VIII.  Things  are  valuable  by  comparifon  ;  and  it  is 
only  by  this  we  are  enabled  to  make  a  right  judgment 
of  them. 

IX.  Painters  eafily  accuftom  themfelves  to  their 
own  tints,  and  the  manner  of  their  mafi.ers :  and  af- 
ter this  habit  is  rooted  in  them,  they  view  nature  not 
as  fhe  really  is,  but  as  they  are  ufed  to  paint  her. 

X.  It  is  very  difficult  to  make  a  pifture,  the  figures 
of  which  are  as  big  as  tlie  lile,  to  have  its  efFeft  near 
as  at  a  diftance.  A  learned  piiflure  pleafes  the  ig- 
norant only  when  it  is  at  fome  diftance;  but  judges 
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I'ortraiture  will  admire  its  artifice  near,  and  its  cfTeift  at  a  dif- 
^      ><         tancc. 

XI.  Knowledge  makes  work  pleafant  and  eafy.  The 
traveller  who  knows  his  road,  comes  to  his  journey's 
end  with  more  fpeed  and  certainty  than  he  who  in- 
quires and  gropes  it  out. 

XII.  It  is  proper,  before  we  begin  a  work,  to 
meditiitc  upon  it,  and  to  make  a  nice  coloured  flietch 
of  it,  for  our  own  fatislaflion,  and  an  help  to  the 
memory. 

We  cannot  too  much  rcfleil  on  thefe  propofitions  ; 
and  it  is  necefiary  to  be  well  acquainted  with  them, 
that  they  may  piefent  themfelvcs  to  our  mind,  of  their 
own  accord,  without  our  being  at  the  trouble  to  re- 
cal  them  to  our  memory  when  we  are  at  work. 

There  are  four  things  necefllity  to  make  a  portrait 
perfeifl ;  air,  colouring,  altitude  and  drefs. 

Of  Ah:  The  air  refpeifts  the  lines  of  the  face,  the 
head-attire,  and  the  fize. 

The  lines  of  the  face  depend  upon  exadnefs  of 
draught,  and  agreement  of  the  pans;  which  altoge- 
ther m.uft  reprefent  the  phyfiognomy  of  the  perfon 
]  aimed  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  the  pidure  of  his  body 
may  feem  to  be  alfo  that  of  his  mind. 

It  is  not  exaflnefs  of  defign  in  portraits  that  gives 
fpirit  and  true  air,  fo  much  as  the  agreement  of  the 
parts  at  the  very  moment  when  the  difp.-fition  and 
temperament  of  the  fitter  are  to  be  hit  off.  We  fee 
feveral  portraits  which, though  correiflly  defigned,  have 
a  cold,  languifhing,  and  ftupid  air ;  whilll  others,  lefs 
corrcfl  in  defign,  llrike  us,  however,  at  firft  fight  with 
the  fitter's  charafler. 

Few  painters  have  been  careful  enough  to  put  the 
parts  well  together:  Sometimes  the  mouth  is  fmiling, 
and  the  eyes  are  fad :  at  other  times,  the  eyes  are 
cheerful,  and  the  cheeks  lank  :  by  which  means  their 
■work  has  a  falfe  air,  and  looks  unnatural.  We  ought 
therefore  to  remember,  that,  when  the  fitter  puts  on  a 
fmiling  air,  the  eyes  clefe,  the  corners  of  the  mouth 
draw  up  towards  the  nollrils,  the  checks  fwell,  and 
and  the  eye  brows  widen  :  but  in  a  melancholy  air, 
thefe  parts  have  a  contrary  effe^^. 

The  eye  brows  being  raifed,  give  a  grave  and  noble 
air;  but  if  arched,  an  air  of  allonifliment. 

Of  all  the  parts  of  the  face,  that  which  contributes 
moll  to  likenefs  is  the  nofe  ;  it  is  therefore  of  great 
moment  to  fet  and  draw  it  well. 

Though  the  hair  of  the  head  fcems  to  be  part  of  the 
drefs  which  is  capable  of  various  forms  without  alter- 
ing the  air  of  the  face  ;  yet  the  head  attire  which  one 
has  been  moft  accuftonied  to,  creates  fuch  a  likenefs, 
that  we  fcarce  know  a  lamiliar  acquaintance  on  his 
putting  on  a  perriwig  fjmewhat  different  from  that 
which  he  ufed  to  wear.  It  is  necelFary  therefore,  as 
far  as  poffible,  to  take  the  air  of  the  head  ornament, 
and  make  it  accompany  and  fet  off  tliat  of  the  face,  if 
there  be  no  reafon  to  the  contrary. 

As  to  the  ft.iture,  it  contributes  fo  much  to  likenefs, 
tliat  we  very  often  know  people  without  feeing  their 
lace;  It  is  therelore  extremely  proper  to  draw  the  fize 
after  the  fitter  himfelf,  and  in  fuch  an  attitude  as  we 
think  fit;  v/hich  w.is  Vandyke's  method.  Here  let  us 
retiark,  that,  in  fitting,  the  ptrlon  appears  to  be  of 
a  Icfs  free  make,  through  the  heaving  of  the  flioulders; 
v/liercfore,  to  adjuft  his  fize,  it  is  proper  to  make  hinj 


(land  for   a  fmall    time,  fwaying  in  the   poAure   we  Colourini;. 
would  give  him,  and  then  make  our  obfervation.     But  -—>/—' 
here  occurs  a  difficulty,  which  we  Ihall  endeavour  to 
examine :  "  Whether  it  is  proper,  in  portraiture,  to 
corrcd  the  defefls  of  nature  V 

Likenefs  bemg  the  elFLnce  of  portraiture,  it  would 
feem  that  we  ought  to  imitate  detcifl,  as  well  as  beau- 
ties, fince  by  tliis  means  the  imitation  will  be  more 
complete:  it  would  be  even  hard  to  jirove  the  contrary 
to  one  who  would  undertake  the  defence  of  this  pofi- 
tion.  But  ladies  and  gentlemen  do  not  much  approve 
of  thofe  painters  who  entertain  fuch  fcntinients,  and 
put  them  in  pracflice.  It  is  certain  that  fonie  complai- 
fance  in  this  refpefl  is  due  to  them  ;  and  there  is  little 
doubt  but  their  pidtures  may  be  made  to  refemble, 
without  diipleadng  them;  for  the  cffeflual  likenefs  i 5 
a  jufl  agreement  of  the  parts  that  are  painted  with 
thofe  of  nature  ;  fo  that  we  may  be  at  no  lofs  to  know 
the  air  of  the  face,  and  the  temper  of  the  perfon,  whofe 
piiflure  is  before  us.  All  deformities,  therefore,  when 
the  air  and  temper  may  be  difcovercd  without  them, 
ought  to  be  either  correifled  or  omitted  in  women's  and 
young  men's  portraits.  A  nofe  fomewhat  awry  may  be 
helped,  or  a  ihrivellcd  neck,  or  high  (boulders,  adapted 
to  a  good  air,  witliout  going  from  one  extreme  to 
another.  But  this  muft  be  done  with  great  difcretion  : 
for,  by  endeavouring  to  correfl  nature  too  much,  v/e 
infenfibly  fall  into  a  method  of  giving  a  general  air  to 
all  our  portraits  ;  jull  as,  by  confining  ourfelves  too 
much  to  the  dcfeifts  and  littlenefs  of  nature,  we  are  in 
danger  of  falling  into  the  low  and  taftekfs  manner. 

But  in  the  faces  of  heroes  and  men  of  rank,  diftin- 
guiflied  either  by  dignities,  virtues,  or  great  qualities, 
we  cannot  be  too  exact,  whether  the  parts  be  beau- 
tiful or  not :  for  portraits  of  fuch  perfons  are  to  be 
ftanding  monuments  to  pollerity;  in  which  cafe,  every 
thing  in  a  pi(fluie  is  precious  that  is  faithful.  But  af- 
ter whatever  manner  the  painter  acquits  himfelf  in  this 
point,  1ft  him  never  forget  good  air  nor  grace  ;  and 
that  there  are,  in  the  natural,  advantageous  moments 
for  hitting  them  off. 

0/'  Colouring. — Colouring,  in  portraiture,  is  an  ef- 
fufion  of  nature,  difcovering  the  true  tempers  of  per- 
fons ;  and  the  temper  being  eli'ential  to  likenefs,  it  ought 
to  be  handled  as  exaflly  as  the  defign.  This  part  is  the 
more  valuable,  as  it  is  rare  and  dilEcult  to  hit.  A  great 
many  painters  have  come  to  a  likenefs  by  ftrokes  and 
outlines  ;  but  certainly  drey  are  few  who  have  (hown 
in  colours  the  tempers  of  perfons. 

Two  points  are  neccffary  in  colouring  ;  cxaflnefs  of 
tints,  and  the  art  of  fetting  them  off.  The  former  is 
acquired  by  praiflice,  in  examining  and  comparing  tlie 
colours  we  fee  in  life  with  thofe  by  whch  we  would 
imitate  it:  and  the  art  of  tho'e  tints  confifts  in  know- 
ing what  one  colour  will  produce  when  fet  by  another, 
and  in  making  good  what  eidier  diftance  or  time  may 
abate  of  the  glow  aud  frefhnefi  of  the  colours. 

A  painter  who  does  nothing  more  than  what  he  fees, 
will  never  arrive  at  a  perfeft  imitation  ;  foi  tliough  his 
wiirk  may  feem,  on  the  ealel,  to  be  good  to  him,  it 
may  not  appear  fb  to  odiers,  and  perhaps  even  to  him- 
fe'f,  at  a  dillance.  A  tint  which,  near,  appears  dif- 
jc'ined,  and  of  one  colour,  may  look  of  anothei  at  a 
diftance,  and  be  confounded  in  the  r'lais  it  belongs  to. 
If  you  would  have  your  work, therefore,  to  produce  a 
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Attitude,  good  ciifedl  in  die  plnce  where  It   is  to  hang,  both  ihc 

> — C'loiii  s  aiid  lights  mall  be  a  little  loaded ;  but  learnedly, 

and  with  dilliclion.  In  this  point  confult  Titian,  Ru- 
bens, Vandyke  and  Rembrandt's  methods;  i'or  in- 
deed their  art  is  vvouderhil. 

The  tints  u  ually  require  three  times  of  obfervation. 
The  tirft  is  ,.t  the  p.  rfon's  firft  fitting  down,  when  he 
■  has  more  fpirit  and  colour  than  ordinary  ;  and  thi  is  to 
be  noted  in  the  firli  iiour  of  his  (itting.  Ihe  fecond  is 
when,  being c<«rrpoled,  his  look  is  as  ufual  ;  which  is 
to  be  (.bferved  in  the  fcond  hour.  And  the  third  is 
vhcn,  througli  tireii>nienefs  by  fitting  in  one  pofture 
hU  i^oloiir  alters  to  whHt  wearinefs  ufually  creates.  On 
■which  actount,  it  is  beft  to  keep  to  the  litter's  ufual 
tint,  a  little  inijinn'ed.  He  may  alfo  life,  and  take 
fome  turns  about  the  room,  to  gain  fiefli  fpirits,  and 
(hake  otF  or  prevent  fome  tirefomenel's. 

In  drai  erics,  a'.l  foits  of  colours  do  not  fuit  all  forts 
of  perfons.  In  mens  portraits,  we  need  only  obferve 
great  truth  and  g:eat  fjrce  :  but  in  womens  there  mull 
alfo  be  charn.s  ;  whatever  beauty  they  have  muil:  ap- 
pear in  a  fine  li[';ht,  and  their  blemiflics  muft  by  feme 
means  or  other  be  foftened.  For  this  reaion,  a  white, 
lively,  and  biight  tint,  ought  never  to  be  fet  off  by  a 
fine  yellow,  which  would  make  it  look  like  plafter  ; 
but  rather  by  coluurs  inc'dning  tn  green,  blue,  or  grey, 
orfnch  others  as,  by  their  oppofition,  may  make  the 
tint  appear  more  fleihy  than  ufual  in  fair  women.  Van- 
dyke oiten  made  a  fillcmot-colouted  curtain  for  his 
ground  ;  but  that  colour  is  foft  and  brown.  Brown 
women  on  the  othor  hand,  who  have  yellow  enough 
in  their  tints  to  fupport  the  charafter  of  flelhinefs,  may 
very  well  have  yellowiih  draperies,  in  order  to  bring 
down  the  yellow  of  their  tints,  and  make  them  look 
the  frelher,  and  near  very  high-coloured  and  lively 
carnations  linen  does  wonders. 

In  grounds,  two  things  are  obfervable  ;  the  tone  and 
the  colour.  The  colour  is  to  be  confidered  in  the  fame 
manner  as  thofc  of  draperies,  with  refpedl  to  the  head. 
The  tone  mull  be  always  different  from  the  mafs  it 
fupports,  and  of  which  it  is  the  ground,  that  the  ob- 
jeds  coming  upon  it  may  not  feem  tranfparent,  bat 
folid  and  raifed.  The  colour  of  the  hair  of  the  head 
ufually  determines  the  tone  of  the  ground  ;  and  when 
the  former  is  a  bright  chefnut,  we  are  often  embarral-. 
fed,  unlefs  helped  by  nieans  of  a  currain,  or  fome  ac- 
cident of  the  claro-obfcuro,  fuppofed  to  be  behind,  or 
unlefs  the  ground  is  a  fky. 

We  rr.uft  further  obferve,  that  where  a  ground  is 
neither  curtain  nor  landfcape,  or  fuch  like,  but  is  plain 
and  like  a  wall,  it  ought  to  be  very  much  party-colour- 
ed, with  almoft  imperceptible  patches  or  ftains  ;  for 
befides  its  being  fo  in  nature,  the  piclure  will  look  the 
more  grand. 

Of  Aiutude,  or  Ppflure. — Attitudes  ought  to  fuit 
the  ages  ar.d  qualities  of  perfons  and  their  tempers. 
In  old  men  and  women,  they  Ihould  be  grave,  majeltic, 
and  fometimes  bold  :  and  generally,  in  women,  they 
ought  to  have  a  noble  fimplicity  and  modellchcerful- 
nefs ;  for  modtlly  ought  to  be  the  tharafler  of  women  ; 
a  charm  infinitely  beyond  coquecry  !  and  indeed  co- 
quettes themfelves  care  not  to  be  painted  fuch. 

Attitudes  are  o'i  two  kinds :  one  in  motion,  the 
other  at  reft.  Thofe  at  reft  may  fuit  every  perfon  ; 
but  thofe  in  motion  arc  proper  for  yotmg  people  only, 


and  are  hard  to  be  ey.prclTed  ;  bccaufe  a  great  part  of 
the  hair  and  draptry  mult  be  moved  by  the  aT  ;  mo- 
tion, in  painiing,  being  never  better  exprelfed  than 
by  fuch  agitations.  The  attitudes  at  leit  mull  not 
appear  fo  much  at  reft  as  to  fccm  to  reprcfent  an  in- 
adlive  petfun,  and  one  who  fits  fir  no  other  purj  oil 
but  to  be  a  copy.  And  though  the  figure  th  't  is  re- 
prcfented  be  at  rclt,  yet  the  painter,  if  he  tfiinks  fit, 
may  give  it  a  flying  drapery,  provided  the  feeiic  or 
ground  be  nor  a  chamber  or  clofe  place. 

It  is  above  all  things  njcelfary  that  die  figures  which 
are  not  employed  iliould  appear  to  fluibfy  the  fpefia- 
tor's  cu.  iofity  ;  and  for  this  purpofe  fhow  themfelves 
in  fuch  an  adionas  fuits  their  tempers  and  condidons^ 
as  if  they  would  inlorm  him  what  thty  really  were  : 
and  as  moll  people  pretend  to  fincerity,  honefty,  and 
greatrefs  of  mind,  we  muft  avoid,  in  altitudes,  all 
manner  of  afFciSation  ;  every  thing  there  muft  appear 
eafy  and  natural,  and  difcover  more  or  lefs  ipirit, 
noblenefs,  and  majefty,  in  proportion  to  the  perlon's 
chan.dler  and  dignity.  In  a  word  the  attitudes  are 
the  l.'-nguage  of  porti  aits  :  and  the  fkilful  painter  cue  ht 
to  give  great  attention  to  them. 

But  tlie  beft  attitudes  are  fuch  as  induce  thcfpefla- 
tor  to  think  that  the  fitter  took  a  favourable  opportu- 
nity of  being  feen  to  advantage,  and  without  afFeela- 
tion.  There  is  only  one  thing  to  be  obferved  with 
regard  to  womens  portraits,  in  whatever  attitude  they 
are  placed  ;  which  is,  that  they  fway  in  fuch  a  man- 
ner as  to  give  their  face  but  little  fhade  ;  and  that  wc 
carefully  examine  whether  the  lady  appear  moft  beau- 
tiful in  a  fmilling  or  in  a  ferious  air,  and  condudt  our- 
felves  accordingly.  Let  us  now  proceed  to  the  next 
article. 

0/  Pradke  in  Portraiture. — According  to  De  Pileb", 
portraiture  requires  three  different  fittings  and  ope^ 
rations  ;  to  wit,  dead-colouring,  fecond-colouring,  and 
retouching  or  finifliing.  Before  the  painter  dead- 
colour,  he  muft  attentively  confider  what  afp;ifl  will 
beft  fuit  the  fitter,  by  putting  him  in  different  pofi- 
tions,  if  we  have  not  any  fettled  dclign  before  us :  and 
when  we  have  determined  this,  it  is  of  the  laft  conie- 
quence  to  put  the  pans  well  together,  by  comparing 
always  one  part  whh  another ;  for  not  only  the  por- 
trait acquires  a  greater  likenefs  when  well  defigned, 
but  it  is  troublefome  to  make  alteradcns  at  the  iecond 
fitting,  when  the  artift  muft  only  diink  of  paindng, 
that  is,  of  difpofing  and  uniting  his  colours. 

Experience  tells  us,  thit  the  dead-colouring  ought 
ti  be  clean,  becaufe  of  the  flops  and  tranfparcncy  of 
the  colours,  efpecially  in  the  (hades  :  and  when  the 
parts  are  well  put  together  and  become  clammy,  they 
muft  be  judicioufiy  i'weetened  and  melted  into  each 
other;  yet  without  taking  away  the  air  of  the  pic- 
ture, that  the  painter  may  have  the  pleafure  of  finilh- 
ing  it,  in  proportion  as  he  draws.  But  if  fiery  geni- 
us's do  not  like  this  method  of  fcumbling,  let  lliem 
only  mark  the  parts  flightly,  andfo  far  as  is  necelFary 
tor  giving  an  air. 

In  dead-colouring,  it  is  proper  to  put  in  rather  too 
little  than  too  much  hair  about  the  forehead  ;  that,  iji 
finlfhing,  we  may  be  at  liberty  to  place  it  where  we 
pleafe,  and  to  paint  witli  all  poffible  foftnd's  and  de- 
licacy. \i,  on  the  contrary,  you  ihetch  upon  the  fore- 
head a  lock  which  may  appear  to  be  of  a  good  tafte, 
4  M  2  and 
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Pracftice  of  and  becoming  the  work,  yon  may  be  puzzled  in  fi- 
Vamljrkc.  nilliing  it,  and  not  find  the  hfe  exaaly  in  the  fame 
pofition  as  you  would  paint  it.  But  this  obfervation 
is  not  meant  for  men  of  ikill  and  confummate  experi- 
ence, wlio  have  nature  in  their  heads,  and  make  her 
fubmit  t9  their  ideas. 

Tlie  bufincfs  of  the  fecond  fitting  is,  to  put  the  co- 
lours well  in  their  places,  and  to  paint  them  in  a  man- 
lier that  is  fuitable  to  the  fitter  and  to  the  cfFeit  we 
jiropofe  :  But  before  they  are  made  clammy,  we  ought 
to  examine  afielh  whether  the  parts  are  rightly  placed, 
and  here  and  there  to  give  fome  touches  towards  like- 
nefs,  that,  when  we  are  alfured  of  it,  the  -work  may 
go  on  with  greater  fatisfaiftion.  If  the  painter  under- 
ftand  what  he  is  about,  and  the  portrait  be  juftly  de- 
figned,  he  ought  as  much  as  poHible  to  work  quick  ; 
the  fitter  will  be  better  pleal'ed,  and  the  work  will  by 
this  means  have  the  more  fpirit  and  life.  But  this  rea- 
dinefs  is  only  the  efTefl  of  long  (ludy  and  experience  ; 
for  we  may  well  be  allowed  a  conliderable  time  to  find 
out  a  road  that  is  eafy,  and  fuch  as  we  mull  often  tra- 
vel in. 

Before  we  retouch  or  'finifh,  it  is  proper  to  ter- 
minate the  hair,  that,  on  finiihing  the  carnations, 
*lve  may  be  abler  to  judge  df  the  efFeil  of  the  whole 
head. 

If,  at  tlie  fecond  fitting,  we  cannot  do  all  we  in- 
Tended,  Mhich  often  happens,  the  third  makes  up  the 
lofs,  and  gives  both  fpirit,  phyfiognomy,  and  cha- 
rafter. 

If  we  would  paint  a  portrait  at  once,  we  mufl  load 
'the  colouring  ;  but  neither  fweeten,  nor  drive,  nor 
'very  much  oil  it :  and  if  we  dip  the  pencil  in  var- 
iiifli  as  the  work  advances,  this  will  readily  enable  us 
to  put  colour  on  colour,  and  to  mix  them  without 
•driving. 

The  ufc  and  fight  of  good  pidures  give  greater 
light  into  things  than  words  can  exprefs.  What  hits 
•one  artift's  underftanding  and  temper  may  be  difa- 
•gi  eeable  to  another's  ;  and  almoft  all  painters  have 
taken  different'way^,  though  itheir  principles  were  of- 
•ten  the  fame. 

We  are  told  that  a  friend  of  Vandyke's  having  ob- 
ferved  to  him  now  little  time  he  beftowed  on  his  por- 
traits. Vandyke  anfweted,  "  That  at  firft  he  worked 
*hard,  and  took  great  pains,  to  acquire  a  reputation, 
andalfoto  get  a  fwift  hand,  againft  the  time  he  Ihould 
work  for  his  kitchen."  Vandyke's  cuflom  is  faid  to 
■have  been  this:  He  appointed  both  the  day  and  hour 
for  the  perfon's  fitting,  and  worked  not  above  an 
hour  on  any  portrait,  either  in  rubbing  in  or  finifliing  ; 
■fo  that  as  foon  as  his  clock  informed  him  that  the 
■hour'was  out,  he  rofe  up,  and  made  a  bow  to  the 
filter,  to  fignify,  that 'he  had  done  enough  for  that 
•day,  and  then  appointed  another  hour  fome  other 
-day  ;  whereupon  his  fervant  came  to  clean  his  pencils, 
'and  brought  a  frefh  pallet,  whilft  he  was  receiving 
another  iitter,  whofe  day  and  hour  he  had  before 
appointed.  By  tliis  method  he  worked  on  feveral  pic- 
■  tuvcs  the  fame  d.iy  with  extraordinary  expedition. 

•After  having  lightly  dead-coloured  the  face,  he  put 

the  fitter  into  iome  attitude  which  he  had  before  con- 

'trived:  nnd   on  a   grey  paper,  with  white. and  black 

-trayons,  he  defigncd,  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  his 

■fh^pe    acd    drapery,    wliich  he  difpolcd  in  a  grand 


manner, and  ancxquifite  ta[le.  After  thislje  gave  the  Judpnent 
drawing  tu  the  (liilful  people  he  had  -about  him,  to  of  I'o".^ 
paint  after  the  fitter's  own  clothes,  which  at  Van- 
dyke's Tequell,  were  fent  to  him  for  tliat  purpofe. 
When  his  difciples  had  done  what  they  could  to  ihefc 
draperies,  he  lightly  went  over  tPiem  again  ;  and  fo, 
in  a  little  time,  by  this  great  knowledge,  difplayed 
the  ai  t  and  truth  which  we  at  this  day  admh-e  in  tliem. 
As  for  hands,  he  had  in  his  houfe  people  ofbothfcxcB, 
whom  he  paid,  and  who  fervcd  as  models. 

This  conduft  of  Vandyke,  however,  is  raentioned 
rather  to  gratify  the  reader's  curiofity,  than  to  ex- 
cite his  imagination  ;  he  may  choofe  as  much  of  itas 
he  pleafes,  and  as  fuits  his  own  genius,  and  leave  the 
reft. 

Weinuft  obferveby  the  way,  that  there  is  nothing 
fo  rare  as  fine  hands,  either  in  the  defign  or  colouring. 
It  is  therefore  convenient  to  cultivate,  if  we  can,  a 
friendfiiip  widi  fome  woman  who  will  take  pleal'ure  in 
ferving  for  a  copy  :  The  way  to  win  them  is,  to  praife 
their  beauty  exceedingly.  But  if  an  opportunity 
ferves  of  copying  hands  after  Vandyke,  it  muft  not  be 
let  flip  :  for  he  drew  them  with  a  furprifing  delicacy, 
and  an  admirable  colouring. 

It  is  of  great  fervice  to  copy  after  the  manners 
■which  come  neareft  to  nature  ;  as  are  thofe  of  Titian 
,and  Vandyke.  We  muft,  at  fuch  times,  believe  thorn, 
to  be  nature  itfelf;  and,  at  lame  diftaiice,  confiJer 
them  as  fuch,  and  fay  to  ourfelves. — H^/jat  colour  and 
tintjhall  I  life  for  fuch  apart  ?  And  then,  coming  near 
the  pidure,  we  ought  to  examine  whetlier  we  are 
right  or  not ;  and  to  make  a  fixed  rule  of  what  we 
have  difcovered,  and  did  not  pradlife  before  witliout 
.uncertainty. 

It  is  recommended,  before  we  begin  colouring, -to 
catch  the  very  firft  moments,  which  are  commonly  the 
TTioft  agreeable  and  moft  advantageous,  and  to  keep 
them  in  our  memory  for  ufe  when  we  are  finiihing  : 
for  the  fitter,  growing  tired  witli  being  long  in  the 
fame  place,  lofes  thofe  fpirits,  which,  at  his  firft  fit- 
ting down,  gave  beauty  to  the  parts,  and  conveyed 
to  the  tint  more  lively  blood,  and  a  freftier  colour. 
In  iliort,  we  muft  join  to  truth  a  probable  and  advan- 
tageous poflTibility,  which,  far  from  ;ibating  iikenefs, 
ferves  rather  to  fet  it  off.  For  this  end,  we  oushi  to 
begin  with  obferving  the  ground  of  a  tint,  as  well 
what  it  is  in  liglits  as  in  fhades  ;  for  the  (hades  are 
only  beautiful  as  they  are  proportioned  to  the  light. 
We  muft  obierve,  if  the  tint  be  very  lively,  whetlier 
it  partake  of  yellownefs,  and  where  that  yellownefs  is 
placed  ;  becaufe  ufually,  towards  the  end  of  the  fit- 
ting, fatigue  diffufes  a  general  yellownefs,  which 
makes  us  forget  what  parts  were  of  this  colour,  and 
what  were  not,  inilels  we  had  taken  due  notice  of  it, 
before.  For  this  reafon,  at  the  fecond  fitting,  t.  e 
colours  muft  be  everywhere  readily  clapped  in,  and 
fuch  as  appear  at  the  firft  fitting  down  ;  for  thefe  are 
always  the  fineft. 

The  fureft  way  to  judge  of  co'ours  is  by  compa- 
rifon  ;  and  to  know  a  tint,  nothing  is  better  than 
to  compare  it  with  linen  placed  next  it,  or  elfe  pla- 
ced next  to  the  natural  objciff,  if  there  is  occafion. — 
We  fay  this  only  to  thofe  who  have  little  praiftifed 
nature. 

The  portrait  being  now  fuppoicd  to  De  as  much 
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Different  finifhed  as  ynu  are  able,  nothing  remains,  but,  at 
Methods  of  fonie  reafonable  diftance,  to  view  both  the  piflurc  and 
Painting,    f^^^^y  toj^ether,  in   order  to  determine  witli  certainty, 

whether  there  is  any  thing  ftill  wanting  to  peri'ed  the 

work. 

Sect.  IV.       0/  Theatric  Decorations  ;  the  Defigns  for 
Furniture,  Embroidery,   Carriages,  isfe. 

Of  Tiealrlca!  De:orations. — This  is  a  particular  art 
■which  unites  feveral  of  the  general  parts  of  painting 
with  I'.e  knowledge  of  architedure,  pei  fpedive,  &c. 
They  wlio  apply  themfclves  to  rt  would  do  well  to 
defign  their  decorations  by  day,  and  to  colour  them 
by  candle-light,  as  they  will  be  much  better  able  to 
judge  of  the  elleiS  of  a  painting  intended  to  be  viewed 
by  tliat  light.  It  is  proper  ahis  to  caution  the  young 
painter  to  avoid,  as  much  as  pofllble,  the  uniting  the 
imitations  of  nature  with  nature  itfcU  ;  that  is,  he  ihould 
jiot  introduce  with  his  decorations  living  horfes,  or 
other  animals,  real  fountains  or  cafcades,  trees,  orfta- 
tues,  &c.  For  fuch  combinations  are  the  effect  of 
ignorance  and  a  bad  ta(te;  they  are  the  refnurce  of 
painters  of  little  ability  ;  they  difcover  a  fterility  of  in- 
vention, and  produce  great  inconvenience  in  the  re- 
prefentation.  Thofe  pieces  which  they  call  moving 
piiflures,  where  the  painted  landfcape  remains  im- 
moveable, and  the  figures  move  by  me.ms  of  fprings, 
form  a  part  of  thefe  decoiatitms  ;  and  there  are  fome 
of  them,  as  thofe  of  Antwerp  and  Ghent,  that  have 
a  pleafing  efFe<S. 

The  defigns  for  furniture,  earriages,  porcelain,  and 
Otlier  branches  of  manutafture,  form  alfo  a  very  im- 
portant article  of  painting  in  general,  and  of  acade- 
my painting  in  particular.  This  is  a  diilinft  branch 
of  the  art ;  and  without  doubt  not  the  leaft  ufeful  of  its 
parts,  as  it  concurs  fo  eflentially  to  the  fuccels  of  ma- 
nufailures,  and  confeqoently  to  the  profperity  of  a 
ftate :  and  it  is  an  art,  to  which  it  were  much  to  be 
wifhed  that  youth  of  .ability  and  invention  would  ap- 
ply themfelv«s.     See  the  articles  Japanning  and  Po  r- 

fELAIN. 

:Sect.  V.  Enumeration  of  the  different  Methods  of  Paint- 
ing, or  the  different  Means  and  Materials  that  Puint- 
ers  make  ufe  of  to  imitate  all  •vifible  Objeds  on  a  plane 
Superficies . 

Those  now  in  pra<51ice  are, 

1.  Painting  in  oil  ;  which  is  preferable  to  all  other 
methods,  as  it  is  more  fufceptible  ot  all  forts  of  expref- 
fions,  of  more  perfe(5t  gradations  of  colours,  and  is  at 
tlie  fame  time  more  durable. 

2.  Mosaic  painting;  an  invention  truly  wonderful; 
jt  is  compofed  of  a  great  number  of  fmall  pieces  of 
marble  of  different  colours,joined  together  with  ftucco. 
The  works  of  this  kind  are  made  principally  at  Rome, 
where  this  art  has  been  carried  fo  far  as  to  refemble 
the  paintings  of  the  greatcft  mailers;  and  of  thefe  are 
made  monuments  for  the  lateft  pofterity. 

3.  Painting  in  fresco;  which  is  by  drawing,  with 
colours  diluted  with  water,  on  a  wall  newly  plaflered, 
and  with  which  tiiey  fo  incorporate,  tliat  the)  perilh 
only  with  the  ftucco  itielf.  This  is  principally  ufed 
pn  ceilings. 
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4.  Painting  in  vi^ater-colours  ;  that  is,  with  co- 
lours mixed  with  water  and  gum,  orpalle,  &c. 

5.  Miniature  painting;  which  differs  from  the 
preceding  as  it  reprefents  objc<fts  in  the  leaft  difcer- 
nible  magnitudes. 

6.  Painting  in  crayons  ;  for  wliich  purpofe  colours, 
either  fimple  or  comj^ound,  are  mined  with  gum.,  and 
made  into  a  kind  of  hard  p.ift;  like  chalk,  and  with 
which  tliey  draw  on  paper  or  parchment. 

7.  Painting  in  enamitl  ;  which  is  done  on  copp»r 
or  gold,  with  mineral  colourj  tbit  are  dried  by  lire, 
and  become  very  durable.  The  paintings  on  the 
PORCELAIN  of  China  and  Europe,  on  Dclpht  ware,  &c. 
are  fo  many  forts  of  enamel. 

.8.  Painting  in  wax,  or  encaustic  painting:  This 
is  a  new  or  rather  an  old  invention  renewed,  in  which 
there  are  in  France  performances  highly  pleafing.  It 
is  done  witii  wax  mixed  with  varnilli  and  c  ilour<. 

a  Painting  on  class  ;  of  which  there  are  various 
kinds. 

See  all  the  articles  here  enumerated,  explained  in  the 
order  of  the   alphabjl.     On   oac  of  them,  however,, 
foms  additional  ob.ervations  may  here  be  fubjoined. 

^   I .      Of  painting  in  Frefco. 

Of  all  kinds  of  painting  frefco  is  the  moft  ancient, 
the  moft  durable,  the  moil  fpeedily  executed,  and  the 
moft  proper  to  adoni  great  buddings.  It  appears,  that 
the  fragments  of  ancient  painting  hand.d  down  to  us 
by  the  Romans  are  all  in  frefco.  Norden,  quoted  by 
Winkleman,  fpeaks  of  the  ruins  of  Egyptian  palaces 
and  temples,  in  which  are  Colollian  paintings  on  walls 
80  feet  high.  The  defcription  which  thofe  authors 
have  given  of  thefe  paintings,  of  the  prepared  ground, 
and  of  the  manner  in  which  the  colours  have  been 
employed,  &c.  Ihows  plainly  that  tliey  have  been  e.x- 
excuted  in  frefco. 

The  rtability  of  frefco  is  demonftrated  by  the  exiftence 
of  tha:e  fragments  of  the  higheft  antiquity.  There  are 
no  odier  kinds  of  painting  which  could  equally  have 
refifted  the  injuries  of  the  vveather,  die  exceffive  ari- 
dity of  certain  elements,  the  moifture  of  fubterraneous 
fituations,  and  the  encroachments  of  barbariaas. 

There  are  different  opinions  concerning  th;  climate 
moft  proper  to  preferve  this  kind  of  painting.  "  It  is 
obferved  (fays  Felibien),  that  the  colours  ih/^v/ofade 
looner  in  Italy  and  Languedoc  than  at  Paris  ;  perhaps 
from  lefs  heat  in  the  l^ft  mentioned  place,  or  better 
lime."  M.  Falconet  contradifls  this  afferti  in  in  his 
notes  on  Pliny,  vol.  i.  p.  223.  of  his  mifcellaneous 
works,  publilhed  at  Paris  1787.,  Painting  in  frefco, 
according  to  this  author,  is  longer  prefer  ved  in  dry 
and  warm,  than  in  northern  and  moiJt  climates.  How- 
ever oppofue  the  fentiments  of  xhzii  two  author?  may 
appear  to  be,  it  is  poffible  to  reconcile  them,  when 
we  confider,  that  the  expofure  to  a  burning  fun  is  ca« 
pable  of  operating  a  great  change  of  the  colours  0:1 
the  one  hand,  and  tliat  the  iroft  in  a  cold  climate  ine- 
vitably deftroys  the  paintings  of  frefco  on  the  otlier. 
Froft  is  capable  of  burfting  ftones,  of  corroding  die 
petrified  veins  of  earth  in  the  heart  of  coloured  marble, 
and,  inlhort,  nothing  can  reliftits  deftrut^tive  operation 

Thefe  obfervations  on  frefco  painting,  lead  us  to 
conclude,  that  the  choice  of  place,  when  they  are  with- 
out  doors,  is  of  tlie  greateft  importance.     In  countries 
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wliere  tlicrc  is  little  or  no  fro.1,  an  etpofiire  to  the 
'  north  is  tlvc  moll  fiivourable  ;  and  in  cold  cliiintes  a 
weflcrn  expofure  (hoiild  be  made  choice  ot",  bccaufe 
the  lirll  rays  of  the  rifini!;  fun  have  a  very  pernicious 
eftcift  alt.r  frol>.  We  are  not,  however,  wholly  to 
adopt  tlic  fcntinient  of  M.  Falconet  with  legard  to  the 
pernicious  cfFifts  of  moillure  on  frefco  paintirgs  :  for, 

1.  The  ancient  paintings  recovered  from  moilt  p'aces, 
in  which  they  were  buried  for  many  ages,  liave,  un- 
der enormous  heaps  of  earth,  prelerved  al!  their  colours. 
Thofe  from  the  ruins  of  Herculaneum  have  been  ob- 
ferved,  on  the  contrary,  to  lofe  their  colours  in  a  ihort 
time  after  they  have  b;en  dried  by  the  exterior   air. 

2.  The  mortar  which  compcfes  the  ground  of  this 
painting  is  njt  deltroyed  in  our  rainy  climates.  It  is 
necefi'ary  frequently  to  ufe  powder  in  removing  pieces 
of  this  mortar,  which  are  now  found  to  obltruift  fome 
buildings  in  Paris. 

After  the  choice  of  place,  the  choice  of  mateiials 
is  the  next  thing  of  importance  in  executing  irefco. 
To  make  it  duraMe,  the  ground  is  the  objefl  of  chief 
attention;  and  to  make  this  perfefl,  the  mortar  ufed 
by  the  ancients,  now  unknown,  would  be  neceifary. 

It  is  eafy  to  perceive,  that  a  minute  detail  ot  f  ^rms, 
an  extenfive  mixtuie  and  gradation  of  tints,  and  the 
merit  of  a  delicate  and  gentle  touch,  can  make  no  pwt 
.of  the  excellencies  of  this  kind  of  painting.  It  can- 
not bear  a  clofe  examination  like  a  picture  in  oil. 
There  is  always  fomething  dry  and  rough  which  dif- 
pleafes.  An  artill  who  would  flatter  himfclt  with  fuc- 
cefs  in  a  frefco  placed  near  the  eye  would  be  grolsly 
deceived  :  a  conmion  fpeflator  would  find  it  coarfe  and 
badly  finilhed. 

Frefco  is  chiefly  employed  in  palaces,  temples,  and 
public  edifices.  In  thefe  vaft  places  no  kind  ot  paint- 
ing can  be  preferred  to  it;  large,  vivid  in  its  ftrokes, 
and  conftantly  frelh,  it  enriches  the  archiiedure,  ani- 
mates it,  and  gives  relief  to  the  eye  from  the  repetition 
of  the  fame  forms,  .and  the  monotony  i  f  colour  in  a 
•place  where  coloured  marbles  and  bronzes  are  not  em- 
ployed. Still  more  a  fine  frefco  gives  the  greateft 
■  effect  to  a  lofty  building,  fuice  this  building  ferves 
as  a  frame  and  fupport  to  this  enchanting  ait,  which 
•fixes  the  attention  of  every  perfon  of  fenfibility  and 
talle. 

We  Ihall  afterwards  have  occafion  to  fliow  the  man- 
ner of  executing  frefco,  as  well  as  fhe  nature  and  ap- 
plication of  the  colouis  employed  in  i; :  it  is  necellary 
to  demonftrate  here,  that  it  has  a  frelhnefs,  fplendor, 
and  vigour  not  to  be  found  in  oil  or  water  colours. 

A  known  principle  in  all  kind  of  painting  is,  that 
the  colouring  is  more  perfcift  in  proporption  as  it  ap- 
proaches to  the  lights  and  fhades  in  nature.  As  co- 
lours applisd  to  any  fubjed  can  never  reach  this  degree 
of  perfeflion,  the  alUifion  which  painters  produce 
confilts  in  the  cornparifon  and  oppofition  of  the  tones  of 
colours  among  themfelves. 

If  the  white  of  the  fined  and  pureft  ( il  appears 
heavy  and  grey,  compared  widi  great  lights  in  na- 
tural whites,  it  follows,  that,  in  order  to  copy  ihem 
with  fidelity,  the  tones  which  follow  the  firft  whtte 
niul^  be  degraded  in  an  exaft  proportion.  Thus  it  is 
iiecedary  that  the  (liades  of  a  picture  be  confidtrably 
deep-Tthan  thnfe  t.f  the  model;  efpccially  if,  from 
the  greatcrt  lights  to  the  browns,  one  hath  propor- 


tionally followed  the  diftance  which  is  found  between 
the  colours  on  the  pallet  and  the  tones  of  the  objeft 
copied. 

Now  if  the  white  of  frefco  be  infinitely  more  bright 
than  that  of  oil,  the  fame  etfeia  will  be  obtained  in  a 
brown  tone.  On  the  other  fid.-,  if  it  conftantly  hap- 
pens that  the  brown  tones  of  frefco  are  much  more  vi- 
gorous than  thofe  of  water  colours,  and  equal  even  to 
the  t-rowns  of  oil  itfrlf,  it  is  certnin  tliat  it  poffefles 
a  fplendor  and  vigour  more  exietfive  tlian  any  other 
kind  of  painting.  Thus  in  the  hards  of  an  artitl  wiio 
is  well  acquainted  with  the  colours  fit  for  frefco,  it  is 
more  fufceptible  of  the  general  eifedt,  and  more  ca- 
pable than  any  other  kind  of  giving  projection  and  the 
lemblance  of  life  to  the  figures. 

It  we  were  to  inquire  why  painting  in  frefco  is  now 
fcarcely  or  never  praiftifed,  we  thou'd  p.rhaps  afcribe  it 
to  the  great  talents  required  to  execute  it.  "  Many  of 
our  painters  (lays  Vafari  in  his  treatife  on  painting) 
excel  in  oil  and  water  colours,  and  yet  fail  in  frelco  ; 
becaufe  of  all  kinds  this  requires  the  greatelt  ftrength 
of  genius,  boldnefs  in  the  llrokes,  and  refolution." 
If  in  an  age  abounding  in  great  matters,  it  was  diffi- 
cult to  excel  in  this  kind,  it  mull  be  muvh  more  fo 
in  ours ;  but  we  Ihould  not  require  the  charafters  of 
fublimity  and  ftyle  to  which  men  were  accuftomed  ia 
the  time  of  Vafari. 

We  Ihould  execute  in  frefco  as  we  do  in  oils  ;  for 
Italy  heifelf,  along  with  Michael  Angelo  and  Zui- 
charo,  had  Cortonni  Giardano  and  Francifchini  as 
middling  frefco-painters.  And  in  France,  Lafolfe,  Bon 
Boulogne,  and  Perur,  performed  feveral  works  in 
irefco  which  might  be  imitated  by  the  pa  nters  of  our 
times.  But  let  us  proceed  to  the  real  caufes  for  aban- 
doning this  art.  Thefe  proceed  from  the  want  of 
knowledge  and  tafle  in  the  perfons  who  employ  the 
artifts,  and  from  the  manners  of  the  age.  As  a  plea- 
fant  or  licentious  conceit,  unfinifhed  colouring,  and 
bold  effeifls  of  fhade,  are  the  chief  objedls  of  confide- 
ration,  a  very  fmooth  painting  enlivened  by  gentle 
touches  completely  gratifies  the  perfon  who  pays  the 
price  ;  and  therefore  the  philofophical  principles  of  the 
art,  which  require  ftudy,  are  not  cultivated. 

We  Ihall  now  attend  to  the  mechanical  procefs  of 
this  ufeful  and  beautiful  kind  of  painting.  Before 
painting,  it  is  neceifary  to  apply  two  layers.  If  the 
wall  on  which  you  are  to  paint  is  of  brick,  the  layer 
is  eafily  applied ;  but  if  it  is  of  t'reellone  tlofely 
united,  it  is  neceifary  to  make  excavations  in  the  flone, 
and  to  drive  into  them  nails  or  pegs  of  wood  in  order 
to  hold  the  firll  layer. 

The  firll  layer  is  made  of  good  lime  and  a  cement 
of  pounded  brick,  or,  which  is  ftill  better,  river-fand: 
this  latter  forms  a  layer  more  uneven,  and  better  fitted 
t  J  retain  the  fecond  fmooth  and  polilhed  layer  applied 
to  its  furface. 

There  Ihould  be  experiments  to  difcover  a  layer 
ftill  more  compact,  and  more  independent  of  the  vari- 
ations of  the  air  ;  liich  for  example,  as  covers  the 
aquedufts  and  ancient  relervoirs  conllniiSed  by  the 
Romans  in  the  neighbourhood  ot  Naples. 

Before  applying  the  fecond  layer,  on  what  you  are 
to  paint,  it  is  neceifary  that  the  firtt  be  perfectly  dry  ; 
for  there  illues  from  the  lime,  when  it  is  moill,  a  Imell 
both  difagrceable  and  pernicious  to  the  artill. 
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When  the  firft  layer  !s  pcrfeflly  dry,  it  is  wet  with 
water  in  proportion  to  its  drynefs,  that  the  Iccond 
layer  may  the  more  eafily  incorpoiate  witli  it. 

Tlie  fecond  layer  is  commpoJcd  oi"  lime  llalced  in 
llie  air  and  expored  for  a  year,  and  of  nver-Iand,  of 
an  equal  grain,  and  moderately  fine. 

It  requires  an  aflive  and  intelligent  mafon  to  apply 
tliis  layer,  as  the  furface  mull  be  altogether  equaj. 
The  operation  is  performed  with  a  trowel ;  and  the 
operator  requires  to  have  a  fmall  piece  of  wood  to 
take  away  die  large  grains  of  fand,  which  remaining, 
might  render  the  furface  uneven. 

To  give  a  fine  polidi  to  this  layer,  one  ought  to 
take  a  Iheet  of  paper,  apply  it  to  the  wall,  and  pafs 
and  repafs  the  trowel  over  the  paper.  By  this  means 
the  little  inequalities  which  hurt  the  exaflnefs  ot  the 
ftroke,  and  which  produce  falfe  appearances  at  a 
tliftance,  are  entirely  fmoothcd. 

The  artill  muft  not  lay  more  than  the  painter  can 
finirh  in  a  day,  as  this  kind  of  painting  mull  be  exe- 
cuted on  a  trefh  ground. 

The  layer  being  thus  prepared,  the  painter  begins 
his  operation  ;  but  as  painting  in  frefco  mull  be  execu- 
cuted  rapidly,  and  as  there  is  no  time  to  retouch  any 
of  the  llrokes,  the  painter,  as  we  have  obfervcd  under 
the  article  Fresco,  takes  care  to  provide  hinifelf  with 
large  cartoons,  on  which  he  has  drawn,  with  exa<5l- 
nefs,  and  in  their  full  fize,  the  figures  which  he  is  to 
paint,  which  leaves  him  nothing  to  do  but  to  copy 
them  on  the  wall. 

The  cartoons  are  compofed  of  feveral  flieets  of 
large  paper  palled  one  on  another,  neither  too  thick 
nor  too  llender. 

The  painter  traces  the  tracks  of  the  figures  on  the 
plafler,  by  palling  a  Heel  point  over  the  tracks  in  the 
cartoons,  or  in  pricking  thtm. 

Having  in  this  manner  attained  an  exadl  and  fpeedy 
drawing,  it  now  remains  to  execute  the  painting. 

But  it  is  elfential,  when  one  wilhes  to  finilh  any 
fmall  work  of  this  kind,  in  the  fit  (I  place  to  be  in- 
formed of  the  proper  colours,  and  of  diofe  which  can- 
not be  ufed. 

In  general  the  colours  which  are  extra<5led  from 
e.irths,  and  thole  which  have  palled  through  the  fire, 
are  tlie  only  ones  which  can  be  employed  in  this  kihd 
of  painting. 

The  ccjlours  are  white,  made  of  lime,  the  white  of 
egg-lliel'.s,  ultramarine,  the  black  of  charcoal,  yellow 
ochre,  burnt  vitriol,  red  earth,  green  of  Verona, 
Venetian  black,  and  burnt  ochre. 

There  are  others  which  require  to  be  ufed  with 
great  precaution,  fuch  as  enamel  blue,  cinnabar,  and 
white  marble  dull. 

When  enamel  blue  is  ufed,  it  requires  to  be  applied 
inftantaneoufly,  and  when  the  lime  is  very  moill, 
otherwife  it  does  not  incorporate  with  the  plafler  ; 
and  if  one  retouch  with  this  colour,  it  mufl  be  done 
an  hour  or  more  after  the  firll  application,  to  increafe 
its  luff  re. 

With  regard  to  the  white  marble  dull,  it  is  fubjeifl 
to  turn  black  it  it  be  not  mixed  up  with  a  convenient 
quantity  of  wliite  lime. 

Cinnabar,  which  has  a  fplendor  almoft  fuperior  to 
all  other  colours,  lofes  it  almoft  entirely  when  mixed 
with  lime.     At  the  fame  time,  it  may  be  employed  in 
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a  little  degree  of 


places  not  expofed  to  the  air,  with 
care  in  the  preparation.  Reduce  a  qiiantity~of  the 
piireft  cinnabar  to  powder,  put  it  into  an  earthen  vef. 
fcl,  and  pour  lime-water  on  it  for  two  or  three  times. 
By  this  proccfs  the  cinnabar  receives  fome  imprefliou 
of  lime-water,  which  makes  it  capable  of  being  employ- 
ed in  frefco-painting. 

One  of  the  belt  colours,  and  the  one  mofl  ufed  in 
frefco  for  the  gradation  of  tints,  aiid  for  giving  the 
requifite  tone,  is  white  of  lime.  This  white  is  prepa- 
red by  mixing  lime  flaked  long  before  with  good 
water.  The  lime  depolits  a  fediment  at  the  boUom 
of  the  velfel ;  when  the  water  is  poured  off,  this  fedi-. 
mentis  the  white  of  lime. 

Another  kuid  of  wliite  might  be  ufed,  the  efFc(5ls 
of  which  would  be  known  by  experience,  namely,  tlie 
white  of  egg-lhells.  To  prepare  this  v.hite  one  mull 
take  a  great  quantity  of  Ihells  of  eggs,  which  mull  be 
pounded  and  boiled  in  water  along  with  a  quantity  of 
quickl  me  ;  after  this  they  are  put  into  a  ftrainer,  and 
walhed  repeatedly  with  fountain-water. 

The  Ihells  are  again  poundej  until  the  water  em- 
ployed  for  that  purpofe  become  pure  and  limpid  ;  and. 
\\>hen  they  are  in  diis  manner  reduced  to  powder,  this 
powder  is  giinded  in  water,  and  formed  into  fmall 
pieces,  and  dried  in  the  fun. 

All  die  different  kinds  of  ochres  make  excellent  co- 
lours for  frefco,  and  take  different  Ihades,  being  pre- 
vioully  burned  in  iron  chells. 

With  regard  to  the  Naples  yellow,  it  is  dangerous 
to  ufe  it  where  the  painting  is  much  expofed  to  the 
air.  1  he  bsacks  of  charcoal,  of  peach  ftones,  and  of 
vine  twigs,  are  good  ;  but  that  extraifted  from  bones 
is  of  no  value. 

Roman  vitriol  gathered  at  the  furnaces,  and  which 
is  called  burnt  vitriol,  grinded  afterwards   in   fpirit  of  ^ 
wine,  refills  the  air  extremely  well  when  employed  in 
lime      There  is  alfo  a  red  extraviled  from  this  prepara- 
tion fomewhar  like  that  produced  from  lac. 

This  colour  is  very  proper  for  preparing  the  layers 
to  be  coloured  with  cinnaoar  ;  and  the  draperies  paint-, 
ed   with  thele  two  colours  will  vis   in  fplendor  with 
thofe  painted  with  fine  a.  in  oil. 

The  ultramarine  is  the  molt  faithful  colour  ;  and  it 
not  only  never  changes,  but  it  communicates  this  pre- 
cious quality  to  tliole  colours  with  which  it  is  mixed. 

The  manner  of  employi-g  thofe  coL.urs,  is  to  grind 
them  in  water,  and  to  begm  by  arranging  them  into 
the  principal  tints  you  are  to  employ  :  thefe  are  after- 
wards  put  into  pots  ;  and  it  is  neceliary  to  ule  a  great 
many  pallets  railed  at  the  edges,  to  form  the  intcrme-  " 
diate  Ihades,  and  to  have  under  your  eye  all  the  (hades 
you  require. 

As  all  the  tints,  except  burnt  ochre,  violet  red,  and 
blacks  of  all  kinds,  are  apt  to  become  clear,  die  pain- 
ter muft  have  befide  him  fome  pieces  of  brick  or  new 
tile  very  dry.  A  dalh  of  the  colours  is  applied  to  one 
of  thefe  widi  the  pencil  before  uling  them  ;  and  as  tile 
inftantaneoully  imbibes  the  water,  one  perceives  what 
the  Ihade  will  be  after  the  frefco  is  dry. 

§  2.  Ely  dork  Paint'wg,  inventsd  by  M.  Vbicen:  of  Moni- 
pelit. 

This  new  kind  of  painting  is  little  know:i,  and  ca- 
pable of  great  improvement. 

Its 
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PAINTING. 


Part  II. 


tlyiloric 
Vuii  ti.i'T. 


Its  principal  advantages  arc,  that  the  urtlfl  is  able 
to  give  the  greatcft  finilhin.;  poffible  to  I'niall  figuies 
in  oil ;  and  to  add  to  the  mcllownels  of  oil  painting,  the 
greatell;  beauty  ot  water-colour.,  in  niin;:iiuie,  and  to 
do  it  in  fuch  a  manner  that  it  appc  us  like  a  large  pic- 
lure  leen  through  a  glals  which  diminilhes  ol>je(Jts. 

This  kind  of  painting  takes  its  name  i'rom  two 
Greek  words  expredlve  of  0// and  water;  becaufethere 
two  liquids  are  employed  in  the  execution.  The  iol- 
lowing  is  the  manner  of  proceeding  :  A  piece  of  very 
fine  linen  or  of  white  taffety,  is  fiv:ed  with  flarch,  in 
the  mod  equal  manner  poffible,  on  pieces  of  glai's  about 
two  inches  fquarc,  the  angles  of  which  are  blunted  in 
order  that  the  cloth  may  cover  them  neatly  and  with- 
out wrinkles. 

When  thefe  pieces  of  clotli  are  fufficiently  dry,  a 
layer  compofed  of  whitelead  finely  grinded,  and  oil  of 
pinks  or  of  poppies,  tlie  whiteft  tliat  can  be  found,  is 
applied  to  them  with  a  knife.  When  this  layer  is  dry 
enough  to  admit  of  fcraping,  more  may  be  applied  it 
neceifary. 

As  it  is  of  the  greatefl  importance  for  the  prefer- 
vation  of  this  kind  of  painting,  that  the  ditferent  lay- 
ers be  purged  oil,  in  order  tliat  they  may  imbibe 
the  colours  applied  to  them,  it  is  nccelfary  diat  their 
lurface  be  very  fmooth,  very  dry,  and  very  hard. 

The  artift  is  next  provided  with  a  circle  of  copper 
nearly  two  inches  in  diameter,  one-fourtli  of  an  inch 
in  height,  extremely  thin,  and  painted  on  the  infide 
with  black.  Tliis  circle  is  employed  to  contain  the 
water  on  the  furface  of  the  pidure. 

The  preference  is  given  to  water  diftilled  from  rain 
or  fnow  ;  becaufe  ordinary  water,  from  the  falts  which 
it  contains,  is  pernicious  to  this  kind  of  painting. 

It  is  neceffary  alfo  to  obferve,  that  the  colours  mud 
be  grinded  between  two  oiiental  agates,  moft  carelully 
preferved  from  duff,  and  mixed  with  oil  of  poppies,  or 
any  other  ficcative  oil  which  has  been  extraiSed  without 
fire,  and  pure  as  water. 

All  the  colours  being  grinded,  they  are  placed  in  a 
fmall  heap  on  a  piece  of  glafs  which  is  covered  with 
dillilled  water  in  a  tin-box. 


Wlien  the  m.aterials  are  thus  prepared,  the  fubjeift  tkdoric 
is  nightly  traced  on  one  of  the  pieces  of  cloili  above-  I'aintinj;, 
mentioned  with  a  lead  pencil.  "^ 

The  tiivlb  are  tonned  on  the  pallets  from  the  heaps 
cf  colours  under  the  water,  and  the  pallet  placed  as 
ufual  on  the  left  arm  with  the  thumb  through  the 
aperture. 

The  piiflure  is  held  before  the  thumb  and  fore- 
finger, iupported  by  the  middle,  and  the  necc(lar)  pen- 
oils  between  the  third  and  little  fingers.  The  hand  is 
iupported  on  the  back  of  a  ciiair,  that  there  may  be 
full  liberty  ol  biinging  the  work  near,  or  keeping  it 
at  a  diftancefrom  the  eye. 

The  pencils  are  cleaned  with  the  eflence  of  redified 
turpentine. 

After  having  made  the  rough  draught  with  the  co- 
lours ilill  frelli,  the  circle  cf  copper,  which  ought  to 
fiirround  the  piiflure  is  fitted  exactly  to  the  furface. 

The  diftilled  water  is  poured  within  this  circle  to 
the  height  of  one-eighth  part  of  an  inch  ;  and  the 
body  is  leaned  forward  till  the  fight  fall  perpendicularly 
on  the  cbje<a. 

The  third  finger  of  the  right  hand  muft  reft  on  the 
internal  right  angle  of  the  piflure. 

The  artill,  with  a  fine  and  firm  pencil,  runs  over 
the  firft  di^aught,  to  give  colour  to  the  weak  places, 
and  to  foften  thofe  which  appear  too  llrong. 

As  foon  as  the  oil  fwims  on  the  top,  the  water  is 
poured  off,  and  the  piifture  is  careiully  covered  with 
a  watch-glafs,  and  dried  in  a  box  with  a  gentle  heat. 

When  it  is  fufficiently  dry,  to  be  fcrapsd  almoft  to 
a  level  with  the  knife  :  the  above  operation  is  renewed 
till  tlie  artift  is  fatisfied  with  his  work. 

It  is  in  this  laft  work  that  the  artift  feels  all  the 
advantage  of  this  new  method  for  finilhing. 

The  water  poured  on  the  piifiuie  d.liiovers  all  the 
faults  of  the  pencil,  gives  facility  in  fearching  into  the 
bottom  of  the  fliades,  and  the  power  of  correifling  the 
work  and  rendering  it  perfeft. 

When  the  work  is  finilhed:  it  is  put  ujider  a  cryftal 
where  there  is  noadmifllon  of  external  air,  and  dried 
with  a  gentle  heat. 


Part  hi.     Or  Oeconomical  Painting. 


Of  the 


SECTION     III. 

T"^  HE  objeifl  of  this  Part  is  to  give  an  acconnt  of 
fome  mechanical  proceedings  in  certain  kinds  of 
painting,  c  ilculated  to  preferve  and  embellilh  the  walls 
of  houfes  and  furniture.  This  branch  of  the  art  ex- 
tends to  every  part  of  architeiflure.  The  whole  build- 
ing becomes  the  workfliop  of  the  artift  ;  the  ftairs,  the 
balluftrades,  the  fafhes,  the  doors,  and  the  railing  of  all 
kinds,  occupying  his  firft  care,  and  tlrcn  the  ceilings 
and  wainfcotting. 

The  artift  gives  to  all  his  fubjeifls  a  chofen  and  uni- 
form tint  ;  but  he  has  it  in  his  power  to  vary  the  co- 
lours on  different  parts  of  the  building  in  fuch  a  man- 
4*        ner  as  to  product  the  moft  pleifing  effeifl. 


^  Among  the  utcnfils  cf  the   painter,   it  is  needlefs, 

this  kind  of  '^"'  ^""^  rendering  the  article  complete,  to  mention  the 
piintiiig.     brulhes  and  pencils  of  all  fizes  as  abfolutely  necelfary. 


Thebruflies  are  made  of  boars  briftles,  or  of  hair 
with  a  mixture  of  briftles;  tliey  ought  to  be  ftraight, 
very  fmooth,  and  of  a  round  form.  Half  an  hour  be- 
fore they  are  ufed,  it  is  proper  to  foak  them  in  water, 
in  order  to  Iwell  the  wood  of  the  handle,  and  prevent 
the  hairs  from  falling  off;  after  this  they  maybe  ap- 
plied to  all  purpofes,  either  in  vi'ater  colours  or  in  oil  ; 
but  it  may  be  obferved,  tliat  tor  die  former  diey  require 
lefs  foftening. 

The  pencils  are  made  of  badgers  hair,  or  any  fine 
hairs  cnchafed  in  the  pipes  of  quills  of  all  fizes. 

The  veffels  wherein  the  pencils  are  cleaned  is  made 
of  copper  or  of  tin,  fmoodi  below,  rounded  at  the 
ends,  and  divided  into  two  parts  by  a  thin  p!atein  the 
midcle.  The  oil,  or  die  fubftance  with  which  tlie  pen- 
cil is  cleaned,  is  contained  in  one  of  the  divilions. 

The  pallet  is  made  of  the  wood  of  the  pear  or  apple 
tree,  of  an  oval  or  fquare  fhape,  very  (lender,  but 
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Part  rir. 


colour 


P     A     I  '"  N' 

Occonomi-  fon".e\vl)at  thicker  at  the  centre  tlnn  at  tlie  extrcmi- 
cdl  Paint-  t;j5_  y^  ],Q|g  j,  ni;iJc  in  one  of  its  fiJes  fuiTici.T.tly 
>    '''J'       J.i'ge  to  admit  tlic  ihunib  of  the  wcikman. 

When  the  pnllct  is  new,  it  is  civcred  with  oil  of 
walnuts  ;  and  as  often  a>  it  dries,  th:  operation  h  re- 
jie.ited,  till  it  be  fully  iin;"regn:ited  ;  it  is  afterwards 
j'oliihcd,  and  fiinlly  rubbed  with  a  piece  cf  linen 
dipped  in  oil  of  common  nuts, 

The  painter's  knife  is  a  thin  flexible  plate,  equally 
fender  on  both  fides,  rounded  atone  extren;ity,  ani 
the  cthei  fixed  into  a  handle  of  wood. 

All  t!ie  veflisls  employed  to  h'.'ld  the  olours  (linnld 

be  varniiiied  :  a  precaution  neceifary  to  prevent  their 

2^         I'ryinj;  too  quickly. 

Of  grind-       To  grind,  is  to  reduce  to  powder  the  fubflances  wliiili 

i;ig  and  di-  giyg  colours  on  a  piece  ff  marble  or  any  hard  (tone  by 

'''",'iL''^°    means  of  water,  oil  or  elFence. 

I'o  dilute,  is  to  impregnate  a  liquid  with  a  tint  in 
fuch  a  manner  as  to  make  it  capable  of  being  .-ipplied 
by  a  brulh. 

When  the  materials  are  giinded  in  water,  it  is  pro. 
per  to  dillute  them  in  fize  made  from  parchment.  If 
theyare  diluted  in  fpirit-of-wlne,  there  muft  be  no  more 
diluted  than  what  ferves  the  immediate  occafion,  as 
colours  prepared  in  this  manner  dry  very  rapidly. 

Colours  grinded  in  oil  are  fometimes  diluted  wi:h 
pure  oil,  more  frequently  with  oil  mixed  with  eflence, 
and  com.monly  with  the  pure  effence  of  turpentine  ; 
the  effence  makes  the  colours  eafy  to  work.  Thofe 
prepared  in  this  manner  are  more  folid,  but  they  re- 
quire more tiiue to  dry. 

When  colours  are  grinded  with  the  eflence  of  tur- 
pentine, and  diluted  in  varnifh,  as  they  require  to  be 
immediately  applied,  it  is  neceffary  to  prepare  a  fmall 
quantity  at  a  time.  This  preparation  of  colours  gives 
greater  brilliancy,  and  dries  more  fpeedily,  than  thofe 
prepared  in  oil ;  but  they  require  more  art  to  manage 
them. 

They  grind  colour  or  coloured  fubftances  v^'ith  a 
mtillet,  which  is  employed  on  the  ftone  till  they  be- 
come a  very  fine  powder.     The  operation  is  faciiitited 
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and  thofe  whicli  are  newly  mixed  are  more  vivid  and 
beautiful. 

2.  Hold  the  brudi  flraijht  before  y6uv  and  alow 
only  the  furface  to  be  applied  to  the  Mjed :  if  you 
liold  It  inclined  in  any  o  her  direaion.  you  will  run  the 
hazard  of  painting  unequally. 

3.  It  is  n;c;frary  to  lay  on  the  colours  boldly,  ai  1 
wiihgrea-.  faokes;  taking  care  at  the  fa:ne  tlnjjto 
ipread  them  equally  over  the  furface,  and  not  filling 
lip  the  moulding  and  c.irvcd  work.  Jf  this  acci  Je  .t 
fnould  happen,  you  muft  havi  a  li'.tle  brufli  to  cl^ia.'i 
out  the  colours. 

4.  St'r  them  frequently  in  the  vcfF.-l,  that  t'.ey  n.  r,- 
preferve  always  ihefane  tin^  and  th  tt  no  feJim  .■,■.■. 
may  remain  at  the  bottom. 

5.  Take  Care  not  to  overcharge  tli;  bruih  with  the 
col  5ur. 

^^  6.  Never  apply  a  fecond  layer  till  the  fi.  ft  or  prece- 
ding one  be  perfeflly  dry;  which  it  is  e  dily  known 
to  be  when,  in  bearing  the  hand  gently  over  it,  it  docs 
not  adhere. 

7.  In  order  to  render  tl.i^  drying  more  fpcedy  an.l 
uniform,  make  always  the  layers  as  thin  aj  poilible. 

8.  Before  painting,  it  is  neceffary  to  piime  the  fub- 
je^^  ;  that  is,  to  give  it  a  layer  of  fize,  or  of  v,'hit2  co- 
louring oil,  to  fill  up  tlie  poris,  and  renJer  the  furface 
fmoo'.h  ;  by  this  means  fewer  layers  of  colour  or  of 
varniih  are  afterwards  neceiTary. 

9.  Every  fubjed  to  be  painted  or  gilded,  ought  to 
have  firft  a  white  ground  ;  this  preferves  the  colours 
frefti  and  vivid,  and  repairs  the  damage  which  they  oc- 
cafiobally  receive  from  the  air. 

§  1.     0/  ptt'm'.irg  In  Water-colours. 

To  paint  in  water-colours,  is  to  do  it  in  thofe  which 
.-ire  grinded  in  water  and  diluted  in  fize.  There  are 
three  kinds  of  this  painting ;  namely,  commm,  the  -var. 
nified,  and  that  which  is  called  k'ng's  ivh'nc  ;  but  before 
entering  on  thefe,  it  is  neceffary  to  make  fome  preli- 
minary obfervations. 

I.  Take  care   that  there  be  no   greafe  on  the  fub- 
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by  moiftening    them    from   time  to  time  with  a  little  jed ;  and  if  there  be,  fcrape  it  olf.'or  clean  it  with  a 

water,  and  ^ by  colk-aing  them  under  the  mullet  with  lye,  or  rub   the  greafy  part  with   <^arlic   and  v>'orm'- 

the  knife.     They  are  afterwards  laid  in  fmall  heaps  on  wood.                                                     ^ 

a  ftieet  of  white  paper,  and  allowed  to  dry  in  a  fitua-  2.  Let  all  the  diluted  colour  fill  in  threads  from  t''e 

lion  not  cxpofed   to  duft.     Thofe  v/lio  grind  white  end  of  the  brulh  when  you  take  it  out  of  the   vclfel  • 

lead  have  a  ftone   for   the  purpofe,  as  this  colour  is  if  it  adheres  to  it,  it  is  a  proof  that  it  wmts  fize    "       ' 


very  eafily  tarnifhed.  In  executing  this  part  well,  it 
is  neceffary  to  grind  the  colours  equally  and  mode- 
rately ;  to  grind  them  fcparately,  and  not  Xii  produce 
a  tint  by  mixture  till  the  colours  are  vv'ell  prepared. 

Dilute  no  more  at  a  time  than  what  you  have  occa- 
fion to  employ,  to  prevent  them  from  growing  tliick. 

In  grinding  the  colours,  put  in  no  more  liquid  than 
v.hat  is  neceffary  to  make  the  folid  fubftances  yield 
eafily  to  the  mullet :  the  more  the  colours  are  grinded 
they  mix  better,  and  give  a  fmoother  and  more  agree- 
able painting. 

It  is  alfo  ntceffary  to  give  all  attention  to  the  grind- 
ingand  diluting  of  colours,  that  they  may  be  neither 
too  thick  nor  too  thin. 

Sect.  II.  AppUcalion  of  Colours. 

I.   Prepare  only   the   quantity   neceffary  for  the 
work  you  undertake,  bccaufe  t!»ev  do  not  keep  Ion;' ; 
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3.  Let  the  layers,  efpecially  at  the  beginning,  be 
laid  on  veiy  warm,  provided  that  the  liquid  be  not 
boiling,  which  wuuld  eifedtually  fpoil  the  fu'ijecl  ;  and 
if  on  wood,  expofe  it  to  crack.  The  1  ift  layer,  given 
immediately  before  the  varnifh,  is  the  only  one  which 
ought  to  be  applied  cold. 

4.  In  very  fine  work,  v.diere  it  is  neceifiry  to  hive 
beaiitiful  and  folid  colours,  the  fubjecls  are  prepared 
by  fize  and  proper  whites,  which  ferve  as  a  ground  to 
receive  the  colour,  and  render  the  furfice  very  equal 
and  fmooth. 

5.  Whatever  colour  is  to  be  laid  on,  the  white 
ground  is  the  heft,  as  it  aflimilates  moft  eaiily  with 
the  printing,  v.-hich  borrows  always  fomuhing  of  the 
ground. 

6.  If  knots  of  wood  are  found  in  the  fjjject,  it.  is 
neceffary  to  rub  tliem  with  garlic,  to  make  th?  fize 
adiicre.  ^ 
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To  m;  kc  the  following  i.lit,iiUfaiHciemly  phiin,  we 
liiall  take  the  meafiires  to  which  the  quantity  of  co- 
lours arc  applied  at  lai horns  :  that  is  to  fay,  fix  feet 
in  lieight  by  fix  feet  in  breadth.  We  (hall  afterwards 
fix  tlie  quantity  of  materials,  and  of  liquids  ucceffary 
to  cover  this  furface.  This,  however,  cannot  be  ex- 
aclly  defined  ;  as  forr.c  fubjcils  imbibe  the  colours 
much  more  than  others.  The  miniicr  of  employing 
them  alfo  makes  a  difference  ;  as  habit  enables  one  to 
manage  them  to  greater  advantage  than  another.  And 
it  is  alio  to  be  obfervcd,  that  the  firft  layer  will  con- 
fume  more  than  the  fecond  ;  and  that  a  prepared  fub- 
jcifl  requires  lefs  than  one  which  has  not  been  lo. 

When  wefpeak  of  a  fathom,  it  mull  be  uuderftocd 
of  a  fmooth  and  equal  furl  ace  ;  for  if  the  wood  is  va- 
ried with  mouldings  and  carving,  there  muit  be  a  dif- 
ference in  the  quantity  ol  colours.  In  general  it  re- 
quires about  a  pound  of  colours  to  paint  a  fquare  ia- 
thom  in  waler-cohuis.  In  making  up  tins  quaiitiiy, 
take  three  fourths  of  colours  grinded  in  water,  and 
one  fourth  pound,  or  fix  ounces,  of  llze  to  dilute  it. 

§  2.   Of  J'aiKl'.r.g  hi  common  lVdl:r-co'ours. 

Works  which  require  no  great  care  or  preparariin, 
as  cielings  and  llaircafcs,  are  generally  paintrd  in 
common  water  colours,  /.  e.  with  earths  inl'ulcd  in  wa- 
ter and  diluted  in  fize. 

For  a  common  white  kind  of  this  pai. ting,  fte-p 
Spanifii  white  moderately  pounded  in  w  te-  1  r  two 
hours.  Infufe  a  proper  quantity  of  the  black  of  char- 
choal  in  water  for  the  fame  fpace  of  time  ;  mux  the  black 
and  white  in  the  proportion  that  the  tint  requires  ;  af- 
terw,,rds  mix  them  up  with  a  pretty  ftrong  fize  fuf- 
ficicntly  diick  and  warm,  and  appf-  them  to  the  fub- 
je(S  in  as  many  layers  as  may  be  thought  neee'.fary. 
It  requires  about  two  pounds  of  white  in  a  pint  of 
water,  and  a  quantity  of  black  in  proportion  to  the 
tint,  together  with  apart  of  fize,  to  cover  a  fquare  fa- 
thom. If  this  be  em.ployed  on  old  walls,  they  mull  be 
ivell  fcraped,  the  dull  brulhed  off  with  a  hair  befom, 
and  wafhed  carefully  with  lime-water.  Ifonnewpla- 
fter,  the  colours  require  more  fize. 

All  kinds  of  ci.'lours  may  be  grinded  in  water  i  nly 
when  the  tint  i?  made  ;  and  when  they  have  been  in- 
fufed  in  v.'uter,  they  mull  be  mixed  up  with  fize. 

§  3.      Walls  done  •zvilb  the  White  Des  Carmes, 

The  white  des  carmes,  is  a  manner  of  whitening  in- 
terior walls,  whereby  they  are  rendered  extremely 
beautiful. 

1.  Procure  a  quantity  of  the  very  beft  lime,  and 
pafs  it  through  fine  linen  ;  pour  it  into  a  lar;/e  tub,  fur- 
nilhed  with  a  fpigot  at  the  height  equal  to  that  which 
the  lime  occupies  :  fill  tlie  tub  with  clear  fountain- 
water;  beat  the  mixture  with  ^reat  pieces  of  wood, 
and  then  all«jv/  it  to  fettle  for  24  hours. 

2.  Open  the  fpigot,  allow  the  water  to  run  off,  fup- 
ply  the  tub  withfvcfli  water,  and  continue  this  opera- 
tion for  feveral  days  until  the  lime  receives  the  greatell 
degree  of  whitcnef<;. 

3.  When  you  allow  the  water  finally  to  run  off,  the 
lime  will  be  found  in  the  confillency  if  pa'.le,  but  with 
the  quantity  you  ufe  it  is  neceffary  to  mix  a  littie  Pruf- 
f;aa  blue  or  indigo  to  relieve  the  brightnefs    of  the 


white,  and  a  finall  quar.tity  of  turpentine  to  give  it 
brilliancy.  Tie  fize  pi  "per  fir  it  is  made  of  glove- 
leather,  witli  the  addit'on  of  f  mie  alum  ;  and  live 
wh'^lc  ir.  aip'ied  with  a  ftrong  brufli  in  fi^c  or  fix 
layers  to  new  plader. 

4.  The  wall  is  llrongly  rubbed  over  v.'ilh  a  bruQi  of 
hogs  briil'e<  after  the  painting  is  dry  ;  which  give;  it 
its  luftre  and  value,  and  which  makes  it  appear  like 
marble  or  llucco. 

§  4.     Of  Badcgeon. 

Badeceon  is  a  pale  vellow  colour  applied  to  plafter 
to  m.ike  It  ai'pear  like  free  (lone.  It  gives  to  old 
hou.es  and  churches  the  exterior  of  a  new  builjing,  by 
alf.mlrgthe  toi<jur  of  (lones  newly  cut. 

1 .  Ta,kc  a  quantity  of  lime  newly  kill  :d. 

2.  Add  to  it  the  half  quantity  of  what  the  French 
C3.ii  faure  depier.e,  in  which  you  have  mixed  of  the 
ichiv;  1 1  rut,  according  to  the  colour  of  the  ftone  you 
intend  to  imitate. 

3.  .Sleep  the  whole  in  a  pail  of  water,  in  which  is 
mi-he^  a  pound  of  rock  alum.  When  the  fciure  de 
jiirre  cannot  be  obtained,  it  is  neceffary  to  ule  a  great- 
er quantity  ot  ochre  derue,  or  of  yrllow ochre,  i/r grind 
thelcalesot  the  ilonede  St  Leu;  pa  s  ii  through  aheve; 
and  along  with  the  lime  it  will  h.rm  a  cement,  on  which 
the  weather  will  fcarcely  make  any  imiaelfiju. 

J  5.      Of  Cielings  and  the  Roofs  of  Rooms. 

When  the  cielings  or  roofs  are  new,  and  you  wi(h 
to  whiten  them,  take  white  of  Bougival,  to  which  add 
a  little  of  tlie  black  of  charcoal  to  prevent  the  whte 
trom  growing  redddli :  intufe  them  feparately  in  wa- 
ter ;  mix  the  whole  with  half  v.ater  and  halt  lize  of 
glove  leather, wnich  being  llrong  would  make  the  layer 
come  <.ff  in  rolls  if  it  weie  m  t  redueed  will)  water. 
Give  two  layers  ot  this  tint  while  it  i-,  lukewarm. 

If  the  roof  has  been  formeily  whitened,  it  is  ne- 
celfriry  to  (crape  to  the  quick  all  the  remaining  uhite; 
then  give  it  two  or  tnree  layers  of  lime  to  ground 
and  whiten  it :  Brulh  it  carefully  over ;  and  give  it 
two  or  three  layers  of  itie  white  of  Bougival  prepared 
as  before. 

§6.      Of  Colouring  the  backs  ofChimri-ys  tvith  Lead  Oi  e. 

Clean  them  with  a  very  ftrong  brufh,  and  care- 
fully lub  off  the  duil  and  ruft  ;  pound  about  a  quarter 
of  a  pound  of  lead  ore  into  a  fine  powder,  and  put  it 
into  a  vclfcl  with  half  a  pint  of  vinegar ;  then  apply 
it  to  the  back  of  the  chimney  with  a  brulh  :  When  it 
is  made  black  with  this  liquid,  take  a  dry  brufh,  dip  it 
in  the  fame  powder  without  v!ne.;ar,  and  dry  and  rub 
it  with  this  brufh  till  it  become  fliining  as  glafs. 

§  7.      Of  VarnifJjed  ll'titer-colours. 

The  advantages  of  this  kinel  of  painting  are,  that 
the  col.'urs  do  not  fade;  th.ar  they  refieif  the  light; 
that  they  give  nooffenfive  fmell,  but  permit  the  places 
to  be  inhabited  as  foon  as  fini'lied  ;  and  that  the  varnifh 
pre'erves  the  wood  from  infers  and  moillure. 

To  make  a  fine  varnifh  on  water  colour.-i,  feven  prin- 
cipal operations  are  neccffa'v;  namely,  to  fize  the  wood, 
to  prepare  the  white,  t.i  foften  and  rub  the  fubje(fl',  to 
clean  the  moulding,  to  paint,  to  fize,  and  to  varnifh. 
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To  fize  the  wood  is  to  give  one  or  two  layers  of  fr/x 
to  the  fubjiid  which  you  inienJ  to  paint. 

Take  three  heads  of"  g.irhc  and  a  handful  of  worm- 
wood leaves  ;  boil  them  in  three  pints  of  walcr  till 
they  are  reduced  to  one  ;  pafs  the  juice  throu;fIi  a  li- 
nen clo'.h,  and  tr.in:  it  with  a  pint  of  parchment  fize  ; 
add  half  a  handful  of  fait  and  half  a  pint  of  vinegar; 
and  boil  the  whole  on  the  fire. 

Si/-e  tlie  wood  with  this  boiling  liquor  ;  allow  it  to 
penetrate  into  the  carved  and  hnooth  places  of  the 
wood,  but  take  care  at  the  fame  time  to  take  it  as 
cl:an  off  the  work  as  pofTible,  or  at  loafl  to  leave  it  at 
110  place  thicker  than  another.  Tiiis  firfl  fV/ing  fcrves 
to  fill  up  the  pores  of  the  wood,  and  to  prevent  the 
materials  afterwards  from  colleftiiig  in  a  body,  which 
would  caufe  the  work  to  fall  off  in  fcalcs. 

In  a  pint  of  ftrong  parchment  fize,  to  which  you 
have  added  four  pints  of  warm  water,  put  two  hand- 
fuls  of  white  Bougival,  and  allow  it  to  infufe  for  the 
fpace  of  half  an  hour. 

Stir  it  well,  and  give  a  Angle  layer  of  it  to  the  fub- 
jeft  very  warm  but  not  boiling,  equally  and  regularly 
laid  en,  and  dafhed  with  repeated  flrokes  of  the  brufh 
into  the  mouldings  and  carved  work. 

To  prepare  the  white,  take  a  quantity  of  ftrong 
parchment  fize,  and  fprinklc  lightly  over  it,  with  the 
hamd,  Bougival  white,  till  the  fi/.e  be  covered  with 
it  about  half  an  inch  in  thicknefs ;  allow  it  to  foak 
for  half  an  hour  as  near  the  fire  as  to  keep  it  milk 
warm  ;  and  then  (lir  it  with  the  brurti  till  the  lumps 
are  broken,  and  it  be  fufficiently  mixed. 

Give  feven,  eight,  or  ten  layers  of  this  white,  or 
as  many  as  the  nature  of  the  work  or  the  defecfts  in 
the  wood  fhall  render  neccfTary,  giving  more  white  to 
the  parts  which  require  to  be  foftened  ;  but  in  gene- 
ral, the  layers  mull  be  equal  both  with  regard  to 
the  quantity  of  the  white  and  the  ftrength  of  the  fize.- 

The  laft  layer  of  the  white  ought  to  be  dearer 
than  the  reft,  which  is  made  by  adding  water.  It 
muft  be  applied  more  flightly,  taking  care  with  fmall 
bruflies  to  cover  all  the  difficult  places  in  the  mouldings 
and  carved  vi-ork.  It  is  neceffary  alio,  between  the 
drying  of  the  different  layers,  to  fill  up  all  the  de- 
feiSs  with  white  maftich  and  fize. 

To  foften,  is  to  give  to  the  fubjeS  after  the  whiten- 
ing a  fmooth  and  equal  furface,  and  to  rub  it  over 
with  a  pumice-ftone. 

The  wood  being  dry,  take  little  pieces  of  white 
wood  and  of  pumice-ftone,  grinded  for  the  purpofe 
into  all  neceffary  forms,  either  for  the  p.mels  or  the 
moulding. 

Take  cold  water,  heat  being  deftruilive  of  this  kind 
of  work;  in  fummer  it  is  common  to  add  a  little  ice. 
Soften  the  wall  with  a  brufli,  but  only  as  much  at  a 
time  as  you  can  eafily  work,  as  the  water  might  di- 
lute the  white  and  f^oil  the  whole :  Then  fmooth 
and  rub  it  with  the  pumice  ftones  and  with  the  final! 
pieces  of  wood  :  Wafli  it  with  a  bruili  as  you  fmooth 
if,  and  rub  it  over  with  a  piece  of  new  linen,  which 
gives  a  fine  luftre  to  the  work. 

The  mouldings  and  carved  work  are  cleaned  with 
an  iron  ;  and  the  only  thing  to  be  attended  to  in  the 
operition  is  net  to  raile  the  grain  of  the  wood. 

The  fubjeifl  thus  prepared  i:;  ready  to  receive  the  co- 
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lour  you  intend  to  givo  it 
a  filvcr  colour. 

Grind  white  cerufe  and   Tougiva;  wliitc  f  paratcly        ^j" 
in  water,  of  each  an  equal  quantity,  and  mix  them  to-  rifih  vye 
gether. — Add  a  little  blue  of  indigo  and  a  very  fmall  r- t:<>n. 
quantity  of  black  of  charcoal  from  the  vi'.ic  tree  very 
fine,  grind.d  alfo  fcparatcly,  and   inv.atcr;  more  or 
lefs  of  the  one  or  other  gives  the  tint  you  require. — 
Dilute  this    lii.t    in    ftrong  parchment  fize;    pail  it 
through  a  bohiug  cloth  oi   filk  very  fine,  and  hiy  the 
tint  on    your    vvork,    taking    care  to  fj-,r:ad  it  very 
equally;  and  then  give  it  two  layers,  and  the  colour 
is  applied. 

Make  a  v,-eaV,  beautiful,  ;!nd  clean  fize  ;  fiir  it  till 
it  cools  ;  ftrain  it  through  a  fine  doth,  and  give  two 
layers  to  the  work  with  a  foft  painting  brufn,  which 
has  been  ufed,  but  which  ycu  have  been  careful  to 
clean.  Take  care  not  to  choak  up  the  mouldings 
nor  to  lay  on  the  fize  thicker  on  one  place  than  another, 
and  fpread  it  over  the  work  very  flightly,  othcrwiie 
you  will  dilute  the  colours,  and  eccafion  undulations 
in  the  painting. 

The  beauty  of  the  work  depends  on  this  laft  fizing  ; 
for  if  any  part  is  emitted,  the  varnlfh  will  penetrate 
into  the  colours  and  give  it  a  darker  fliade.  ,^ 

When  the  fizing  is  diy,  lay  on  two  or  three  layers  Seventh  o. 
of  i"pirit-of-wine  varnifli,  taking  care  that  the  place  on  peration. 
which  you  lay  it  be  warm,  and  the  work  is  finiflied. 

§  s.    0/./;.'  A'/V/o'/  m;/e. 

This  derives  its  name  from  the  ufe  of  it  in  the 
apartments  of  the  French  king.  It  is  in  all  refpefts 
conducted  like  the  former,  except  that  there  is  only 
a  fmall  quantity  of  indigo,  to  take  the  yellow  from 
the  white,  without  any  black  of  charcoal,  and  with- 
out varnifh. 

This  white  anfwers  extremely  well  for  apartments 
which  are  felJom  ufed  ;  but  otherwife  it  fpoils  eafily, 
efpecially  in  bed-chambers.  It  is  the  bcft  white  where 
there  is  any  kind  of  gilding ;  and  in  this  cafe  it  re- 
ceives a  little  varnifli. 

Sect.  III.      Of  Painting  in  Otl-cohurs. 

To  paint  in  oil  is  to  apply  to  all  forts  of  fubject:-:, 
as  walls,  wood,  cloths,  and  metals,  coloured  earths 
grinded  and  d-luted  in  oih  The  ancients  are  thoun-lit 
to  have  been  ignorant  of  this  art,  and  the  honour  of 
the  difcovery  is  generally  afcri'.)ed  to  John  Van  Eyck 
a  Flemifh  painter.  The  fecret  is  no'.liing  more  tlian 
fubftituting  oil  in  the  place  of  water  in  ininJi]]?- and 
diluting  colours. 

By  means  of  oil  the  colours  are  longer  preferred  ; 
and  not  drying  fo  fpeedily,  they  give  painters  longer 
time  to  fmo.th,  fini'h,  and  retouch,  their  works; 
the  colours  being  more  mn-ked,  and  mixing  better  to- 
gether, give  mere  diftinguKhable  tints,  and  more  vi- 
vid and  agreeable  gradations,  and  the  colouring  is 
more  fweet  and  delicate. 

The  painting  in  ci!  confifts  of  two  kinds,  nam:lv, 
of  that  in  fimple  oil  and  of  that  in  polifhed  oil  varnifii. 

^   I.      Ohfcrvati'jns  on  painting  hi  Oil. 

I .  When  bright  colours,  as  white  or  grey,  .ire  grind- 
ed and  diluted  in  oil,  it  is  neceftary  to  m.akc  v.k  of  the 
4  N  2  oil 
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raliuing  In  oil  of  walnut?  ;  bi  t  if  U  e  o  lours  be  d.ii  k,  fach   aJ 
Oil  coiturs  (.iiufp.ufj  (,,■  olive,  or  brown,  you  mull  niaLs  ufe  of 
'^         pare  linfeed  ci-'. 

2.  When  the  colours  are  crindeJ  and  diluted  in 
oil,  they  muil  be  l.iid  on  eld,  except  on  a  ne'.v  or 
moid  jilafler,  whiv-h  requires  them  to  be  boiling. 

3.  Every  cokur  diluted  in  p\ne  oil,  or  in  o:l  mixed 
wiih  ellcnce,  ought  to  iall  in  threads  trcm  the  end  of 
the  brufli. 

4.  Take  care  to  ft'r  from  time  to  time  your  colour 
befo;e  taking  it  up  on  the  brulh,  that  ii  may  preferve 
an  equal  tl;icknei>,  and  cor.f.qiiently  the  iiime  tone. 
Notwirh.ftandlng  the  f.  reoauiion  of  lUrring,  if  it  is 
found  to  be  thicker  towards  the  bottom,  it  will  be 
necelTary  to  j.our  in  from  time  to  time  a  little  oil. 

5.  In  general,  every  fubjcifl  which  is  painted  in  oil 
ought  fii  ft  to  receive  one  or  two  la)  ers  of  white  Ce- 
rule,  grjnded  and  diluted  in  oil. 

6.  When  the  painting  is  expofed  to  the  air,  as  in 
doors,  windov/s,  and  other  works,  which  cannot  be 
va-  niflied,  it  is  neceflary  to  make  thefe  layers  with  pure 
oil  of  walnuts,  mixed  up  wi'h  about  one  ounce  of  ef- 
fence  to  a  pound  of  coli  urs ;  more  would  make  the 
co'onrs  brown,  and  occafion  them  to  fall  ofl"  in  dull ; 
but  this  qua.:tity  prevents  the  fun  from  bliltering  the 
work. 

7.  In  fubjeels  on  the  infide  of  the  houfe,  or  wljen 
the  pain'.ing  is  vaniilhed,  the  firtt  layer  ought  to  be 
grinded  and  diluted  in  oil,  and  the  lalt  diluted  v\ith 
pure  elfence. 

8.  If  copper  or  iron,  or  other  hard  fubftanccs, 
are  to  be  painted,  it  is  necefiary  to  mix  a  little  ef- 
fence  with  che  fint  layers,  to  make  the-  oil  penetrate 
into  them. 

0.  When  there  are  many  knots  in  the  fubjefl,  as 
is  particularly  the  cafe  with  fir-wood,  and  when  the 
co'our  does  not  eafily  take  imprellion  on  thefe  parts, 
it  is  neceflary,  when  you  paint  with  fimple  oil,  to  lay 
on  a  little  oil  mixed  with  litharge  on  the  knots.  If 
you  paint  with  polilhed  oil  varni'h,  it  is  necelfary  to 
apply  a  hard  tint,  which  we  {hall  have  occafion  to 
fpeak  of  afterwards.  A  fmgle  layer  well  applied  is 
generally  fulHcient  to  give  a  body  to  the  v/ood,  and 
make  the  otlier  layers  apply  eafdy. 

10  There  are  colours,  fuch  as  what  the  French  call 
flh-c!s-grain,h\-a.ck  of  charcoal,  and  cipecially  bone  and 
ivory-blacks,  which  are  difficult  to  diy  when  grinded 
in  oil.  To  remedy  this  incouveniency,  the  following 
iiccatives  are  mixed  with  the  colours,  to  make  them 
dry,  viz.  litharge  both  of  the  filver  and  gold  colour, 
vitriol  or  copperas,  and  what  is  cdMcd/tccat'ive  oil. 

§  2.      Ohjcr':>attons  on  the  Siccatives. 

1.  Do  not  mix  the  ficcatives  with  the  colours 
till  tlrey  arc  to  be  employed,  otheiwife  it  will  thicken 
t'lem. 

2.  Mix  it  only  in  very  fmall  quantities  in  tin,  where- 
in there  is  white  lead  or  cerufe,  becaufe  thofe  colours 
are  ficcative  of  themfelvcs,  efpecia  ly  when  they  are  ", 
diluted  in  efience. 

3.  In  painting  which  is  to  be  varniflied,  give  the 
ficc^.tive  only  to  the  firft  layer,  and  allow  the 
other  layers,  in  which  there  is  elfence,  to  dry  of 
ihemfelves. 

4.  In  dark  colours  in  oil,  give  to  every  pound  of 
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colours  in  diluting  them  halt"  an  cur.ce  of  liJiarge  ;  raintinpiu 
to  bright  colours,  a  drachm  of  white  copperas  grind-  0^oit,»r» 
ed  in  walnut  oil.  ' 

5.  When  in  place  of  litharge  or  copperas  the  ficca- 
tive oil  ii  employed,  it  requires  a  quartern  of  this  oil 
to  every  pound  ai  colour. 

The  ficcative  oil  is  prepared  of  one  half  ounce  of 
11th  ,rge,  as  much  of  cakiricd  cerufe,  as  much  '  f /u/rr 
iVothbre,  a  ccLur  with  which  the  French  paint  (ha- 
dows,  and  as  much  of  talc  boiled  for  two  hours  ma 
fluw  and  equal  fire,  with  one  pound  of  linfeed  oil,  and 
iVared  tiie  whole  time.  It  mull  be  carefully  Ikimmed 
and  clarified,  and  the  older  it  grov.s  it  is  better. 

^  3.  Objcrialmis  on  the   ^lantiues    of  Su'Jlanccs    and 
Liquids. 

1.  Ochres  and  earths  require  more  liquids  both  in 
grinding  and  diluting  than  cerufe. 

2.  DitFcrent  quantities  of  liquids  are  required  in 
the  grinding  only  on  account  of  greater  or  lels  dry- 
neis  ;  but  in  diluting,  the  quantity  is  always  the 
fame. 

3.  For  the  firft  layer  after  the  priming,  which  has 
no  relation  to  the  colour*  laid  on  afterwards,  to  a  fquare 
fathom  give  fourteen  ounces  of  cerufe,  about  two 
ounces  ot  liquid  to  grind,  and  four  ounces  to  dilute  it. 
If  thw-re  is  a  fecond  layer  of  the  fame  materials,  the 
quantities  will  require  to  belefs. 

4.  It  will  require  three  pounds  of  colour  for 
three  la;  ers  of  a  (quare  fathom.  The  firft  may  con- 
fume  eighteen  ounces,  the  fecond  fixteen,  and  the 
third  fourteen. 

5.  To  compofe  thefe  three  pounds  of  colour,  take 
two  or  two  and  a  half  pounds  of  grinded  colours, 
and  dilute  tliem  in  a  pint  or  three  half  pints  of  oil, 
mixed  with  efience  or  pure  oil.  But  if  the  firft  layer 
of  ceruie  is  not  ufed,  there  will  be  a  neceility  for  a 
greater  quantity  of  colours. 

A'^.  B.  In  the  folio  wi  g  kinds  and  applications  of  oil 
painting,  we  are  to  hold  thofe  proportii  ns  in  our  eye. 

(J  4.      Painting  in  Jiihpie  Oil. 
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On  doors  and  windows  give  a  layer  of  cerufe  grinded  Of  doors, 
in  oil  of  walnuts  diluted  ia  the  f -.me  v\\,  together  with  windows, 
a  little  ficcative  ;  then  give  ant  ther  layer  of  the  *"'^  ™'*' 
iame  preparation  ;  to  which,  it  you  want  a  greyilli 
colour,  add  a  little  black  of  charcoal  and  Pruilian 
blue,  grinded  alio  in  oil  cf  walnuts.  If  to  thofe  you 
incline  to  add  a  third  layer,  grhid  and  dilute  it  in  pure 
walnut  oil ;  obferving  that  the  two  Lift  layers  be  lefs 
clear,  or  have  lefs  cil  in  them,  than  the  firft  ;  the  co- 
lour in  this  cafe  is  more  beauiil'ul  ai;d  lefs  apt  to  blifter 
with  the  fun. 

Walls  diat  are  to  be  painted  muft  be  very  dry  ;  and  of  Wills, 
this  being  fuppofed,  give  two  or  three  layers  ot  boiling 
linfeed  oil  to  hai-den  die  plaller  ;  then  lay  on  two 
layers  of  cerufe  or  ochre,  grinded  and  uiltited  in  lin- 
feed oil ;  and  when  thefe  are  dry,  paint  the  wall. 
;  To  paint  tiles  of  a  ll.ite  colour,  grind  feparately  of  Tifts. 
cerufe  and  German  black  in  linfeed  oil ;  mix  them  to- 
getlier  in  the  proportion  which  the  colour  requires, 
and  dilute  them  in  linleed  oil;  then  yive  the  tirlb 
layer  very  clean  to  prime  the  tiles ;  and  make  the  thtee 
next  layers  thicker  to  givefolidity  to  the  work. 

To  paint  arbours  and  all  kinds  of  garden  work, 

give 


iow-lhut- 
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PAINTING. 


PaiiititiR  in  give  a  layer  of  wliitc  cerufo  grinded  in  oil  of  walnut?, 
Oil-ioliiurs  ;,,-|j  JiluteJ  in  ihe  fame  oil,  with  the  addition  of  ;i 
,^  little  lithnrge,  then  give  two  laj'ers  of  green,  compofed 
Of  ari.ours,  ol  one  poun.t  ot  vcrdigrife  r.nd  two  [totinds  g{  white 
•Sec.  lead,  grinded  and  diluted  in  oil  of  walnuts.  N.B.  This 

green  is  of  gre;;t  fervice  in  the  country  for  doors,  win- 
dow lluitterf,  arbours,  gardens,  feat';,  rails,  either  of 
wood  or  ii-on;  and  in  fhorl  for  all  works  expoled  to 
^5         tlie  injuries  ot  the  weather. 
Of  lUtues        To  whiten  llatues,  vafes,  and  all  ornaments  of  ftone, 
and  vilcs.    cither  within  or  without  doi  rs :  firil  clean  the  fubjeft 
well,  then  give  one    or  two  layers  of  white  cerufe, 
j^rinJed  and  diluted  in   pure  oil   cf  pinks,  and  Rniih 
with  giving  one  or  many  layers  of  white  lead  prepared 
36         in  the  fame  manner. 
Painting  If  yon  wilh  to  paint  rn  walls  not  expoftd  to  the 

oiitliciii-    gjp^   oron  new  plalter,  give  one  or  two  layers  of  boil- 
h'uf-  '"S  l'"feed  oil,  and  continue  the  biufli  till  the   walls 

are  fally  foaked  ;  then  give  a  layer  of  white  cerufe, 
giinded  in  od  of  walnuts  and  diluted  with  three 
fourths  of  the  iame  oil  and  one  fourth  cllence ;  and 
laiUy,  give  two  layers  more  of  white  cei  uli?,  grinded  in 
oil  of  walnuts  and  diluted  in  oil  mixed  with  elfence, 
if  it  is  not  10  be  varnillied  ;  but  in  pure  eifence  if  it  is. 
It  is  in  diis  manner  that  wa^s  are  painted  w.iite.  If 
you  adopt  another  colour,  it  is  necelfary  to  grind  and 
^y  dilute  it  in  the  fame  quantities  of  oil  and  elfence. 
Chjlrs,  To  paint  chairs,  benches,  ftone,  or  plalter,  give  a 

benches,      layer  of  white  cerufe  grinded  in  oil  of  walnuts  and 
ftone,  and    jji^j^gj  j^  [jjg  ^.„-,g  qJ]^  j^^q  vvhich  you  liave  cait  a  little 
^     '  ■        litharge    to   make  it  dry  ,  then  apply  a  layer  of  the 
tint  you  fix  on,  grinded  in  oil  and  diluted  in  one  part 
oil  and  three  parts  eflence  ;  and  aftetwards  give  two 
more  layers  of  the  fame  tint  grinded  in  oil  and  diluted 
in  pure  eifence  :  This  may  be  varnifhed  with  two  layers 
,8         of  tpirit  of  wine. 
Steel.  To  make  a  lleel  colour,  grind  feparately  in  eflence, 

colo\ir  for  white  cerufe,  Pruffian  blue,  fine  lac,  and  vcrdegrife. 
The  tone  which  you  require  is  procured  by  the  pro- 
per mixture  of  thofe  ingredients.  When  you  have 
fixed  on  the  tone  of  colour,  take  about  the  fize  of  a 
walnut  of  the  ingredients,  and  dilute  them  in  a  fmall 
veffel  in  one  part  of  elL-nce  and  three  p.irts  of  white 
oily  varnifli.  N.B.  This  colour  Ls  generally  made  of 
white  cerule,  of  black  charcoal,  and  Pruifian  blue, 
grinded  in  thick  oil,  and  diluted  in  elfence,  which  is 
the  cheapcft  method  of  procuring  it ;  but  the  former  is 
the  moll  beautiful. 

For  painting  ballu.lrades  and  railings,  dilute  lamp- 
trulcs  and  black  with  varnilh  of  vermilion  ;  giving  two  layers 
railmj^s.      ^f  j,.^  ^^^j  afterwards  two  layers  of  Ipirit-of-wine  var- 
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nilli. 


Wainfcot-        Since  the   difcovery  of  oil  painting,  and  the  know- 

rmp  of  a-    ledge  that  wood  ib  prel  erved  by  it,  and  efpecially  fmce 

l-iMtrntuts.  ^-jjg  (iilcovery  of  a  vavnilh  without   fmell,  and  which 

even  takes  away  that  ol  oil,  the  painting  ofaparcments 

in  oil  ha    been  with  juilice  pi  ^ferred.  . 

In  iafl  the  oil  Hops  Bp  the  pores  of  the  wood  ;  and 
although  it  does  not  altogether  reliit  the  imprelfioii 
of  moilture,  yet  the  effect  is  fo  littin  perceptible,  that 
it  is  to  be  recommended  as  the  bell  method  of  pre- 
ferving  wood. 

To  preferve  wainfcotting  in  the  m  ft  effeiflual  mari- 
ner from  moilluie,  it  is  necelfupy  to  paint  the  vraii  be- 


hind  It  with  two  or  three  layers  of  common  red,  grind-  Taint  ng  in 
ed  and  diluted  in  linleed  oil.  Oil-.oU.urg 

To  paint  the  wainfcotting  itrelf,give  a  layer  of  white  '' 

cerufe  grinded  in  oil  of  walnuts,  and  diluted  in  the 
fame  oil  mixed  with  ellc;nce.  This  layer  being  dry, 
give  two  more  of  the  colour  you  have  adopted, 
grinded  in  oil  and  diluted  in  pure  elfe.xe.  If  yt.u 
Willi  tlie  mouldings  and  fculpture  to  be  painted  in 
a  difi'erent  colour,  grind  and  dilute  it  in  tlis  Ums 
manner. 

Two  or  three  days  after,  when  the  colours  are 
fully  dry,  give  two  or  tiiree  layers  of  your  white  varniih 
without  fmell,  and  which  alfo  prevents  the  oireiilive 
fmell  of  the  oil  colours.  N.B.  Thofe  who  begin  their 
operations  in  water  colours,  if  they  find  it  more  agree. 
able,  may  finifti  it  in  oil  colour.-  as  above. 

When  the  pores  of  the  wood  are  well  ftcpped  by 
the  prepared  wliite,  a  layer  of  wliite  cerufe  grinded  in 
oil  of  walnuts,  and  diluted  in  the  fame  oil,  mixed  vitli 
elfence,  may  be  applied.  This  will  be  fufficier.t,  I'l': 
woQd  being  previoufly  primed  ;  and  afterwards  lay  ou 
your  intended  colour  andvarnifh. 

§   5 .      Painting  i>i  Oil  •wilh  th.- polijhed  Varn'ijh. 

This  is  the  beft  kind  of  oil  painting,  owing  more 
to  the  care  it  requires  than  to  the  proceedings,  for 
they  are  nearly  the  fjme  with  thofe  of  limple  oil- 
painting  ;  1 1 te  difference  coniilliiig  only  in  tlie  prepa- 
ration and  manner  cf  finilhing,  ^ 

To  paint  wainfcottlngs  of  apartments  with  the  po- Wainfcot- 
lilhed  varnilh,  it  is  nect IJ'ary,  iir  the  firft  place,  that  tings, 
the  pannels  be  new.     Tiien, 

1.  Make  the  furface  of  the  fubjed  which  you  mean 
£0  paint  very  fmooth  and  level,  which  is  done  by  a 
layer,  which  ferves  to  receive  the  hard  tint  or  polithed 
ground  and  the  colours. 

This  layer  ought  to  be  of  wldte,  whatever  colour 
you  are  afterwards  to  apply.  It  co.ililts  of  Widte  ce- 
rufe grinded  vei  y  fine  in  linl'eed  oil,  with  a  little  li- 
tharge, and  diluted  in  the  fame  oil  m;xed  with  ef- 
fence. 

2.  Make  the  poiilhtd  ground  by  fcven  or  eight  lay- 
ers of  the  hard  tint.  In  painung  equipages,  a  dozen 
is  necelfary. 

Ihe  hard  tint  is  made,  by  grinding  pure  white  ce- 
rufe, which  lias  not  been  much  ca.cined,  very  fine- 
ly in  thick  oil,  and  diiutirg  it  with  ellence.  You 
muft  rake  care  that  the  layers  uf  the  hard  tint  be  not 
only  equal  as  to  the  application,  but  to  the  quantity 
of  the  white  ceruie  a>d  the  oil,  and  to  the  degree  o£ 
calcination.     Then, 

3.  Soften  this  griiimd  with  pumice-ftone. 

4.  Po  iih  it  moderately  with  a  piece  ot  ferge  foaked 
in  a  pail  of  watei-,  in  u  hicli  y>  u  have  put  fonie  pow- 
der of  pumice-lt-one  fine  y  grinded  and  paifed  through.- 
a  line  fieve.  Th.-re  is  xi  >  OLcalioii  to  fpare  waih- 
ing,  as  this  part  of  the  operation  will  not  fpoil  v.ith 
water. 

5.  Choofe  the  tint  with  which  you  intend  to  deco- 
rate  your  apartment ;  grind  it  in  oil,  and  dilute  it 
in  elfence  ;  pafs.it  through  a  piece  of  very  fine  filk,  give 
two  or  three  layers  carefully  and  thinly  fpread  over  the 
furface,  as  on  this  part  of  the  >  p  ration  depends  in  a  - 
great  meafure  tlie  beauty  of  the  colour.     All  1.  rts  of 

colours 
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Vaulting  ill  colours  may  bs  cmp'.oyeJ  in  tiiis  manner  in  oil  of  cf- 

"  6.   Give  tv.o  cr  three  l.iyers  of  a  fpirit  of  wine  var- 

nifli,  it  it  13  to  waiiifcotting  ;  if  to  the  body  I'f  a  coach, 
;i  varnifn  of  oil  ii  employed.  If  th?  vavniih  is  to  be 
);olinicd,  it  ii  necclikry  to  get  feven  or  tight  layers 
:it  Icall,  laidon  ec|ually  ani  with  great  precaution,  not 
lo  be  thicker  in  cnc  place  than  another,  which  occa- 
i'.ons  fpots. 

7.   It  is  again  po'illicd  viih  pumice-Rone  reduced 

1,0  powder,  and  water  ai'.d  a   piece  of  ferge.     It  the 

^vaill!'cottil1g  has  been  painted  before,  it  is  neceffary 

to  rub  oft'tlic  colour  till  you  come  to  the  hard   tint, 

vhichi';  done  v.ith  pumice  ilone  and  water,  or  vith 

J        a  piece  cf  linen  dipped  in  eifence. 

White  var-       There  is  a  white  painting  in  oil,  called '■a.'Z'.Vi'  Tnrn'Ji} 

luth  polifii  Jyoli/lj,  which  corrc'ponds  to  the  king's  white  in  water 

ill  oil.  colours,  and  is  equal   to  the    freiiinefs  and  gIof<  of 

r;arble  if  it  is  applied  to  wood.      To  paint  in   this 

manner, 

1 .  G  ive  a  layer  of  white  cerufe  grinded  in  oil  of 
walnuts,  with  a  little  calcined  copperas,  and  diluted 
in  ellence.  But  if  it  is  applied  to  (lone,  it  is  necef- 
iary  to  err.ploy  oil  of  walnuts  and  calcined  copperas 
alone. 

2.  Giind  white  cerufe  very  fine  in  ellence,  and  di- 
lute it  in  fine  white  oil  varniih  with  cop.il. 

3.  Give  feven  or  eight  layers  of  it  to  the  fubjeift. — 
'I'he  varniih  mixed  with  the  white  cerufe  dries  fo 
promptly,  that  three  layers  of  it  may  be  given  in  a  day. 

4.  Soften  and  polilh  all  the  layers  as  above. 

5.  Give  two  or  three  lasers  of  white  lead  grinded 
in  oil  of  walnuts,  and  diluted  in  pure  ellence. 

6.  Give  feven  or  eight  layers  of  white  fpirit  of  wine 
varniih,  and  then  polilh  them. 

§  6.     Of  painting  in  Varn'Jh, 

To  paint  in  varnifh,  is  to  employ  colours  grinded 
and  diluted  in  varnilli,  either  in  fpirits  of  W'ine  or  oil, 
on  all  forts  of  fubjefts.  Wainfcotting,  furniture,  and 
equipages  are  fainted  in  this  manner,  tliough  we  Ihall 
confine  ourfelves  to  the  firft. 

1.  Give  two  layers  of  white  of  Bougival,  diluted  in 
a  ftrong  lize  boiling  hot. 

2.  Give  a  layer  of  what  tlie  French  call  de  llanc 
apprit. 

3.  Fill  up  the  defects  of  the  wood  with  maftich  in 
water  ;  and  when  the  layers  are  dry,  fmooth  them  with 
ti;e  pumice-Hone. 

4.  When  the  wood  is  fmooth,  fuppofe  the  paint  a 
grey  colour,  take  one  pound  of  white  cerufe,  one 
drachm  of  Prudian  blue,  or  of  black  of  charcoal  or 
ivory  black  ;  put  the  white  into  a  piece  of  leather, 
fo  tied  tViat  the  colours  cannot  efcape  ;  fhake  them  till 
they  are  fufficiently  mixed. 

5.  Put  tv.o  ounces  of  colours  into  a  quartern  of 
\arnilh,  raix  them  carefully  ;  give  one  layer  above  the 
white. 

6.  This  layer  being  dry,  put  one  ounce  of  colours 
into  the  fame  quantity  cf  varnilli  as  above,  r^nd  give  a 
fecond  layer. 

7.  To  the  third  layer  give  half  an  ounce  of  colour 
to  the  fame  quantity  of  varniih. 

8.  As  each  of  thefe  layers  dry,  be  careful  to  rub 
tlicm  with  a  p'ece  of  new  coarfe  cloth,  in  fuch  a  man- 


ner, however,  as  not  to  injure  the  colour.     N.B.  The  I'ropcrrion 
three  layers  muy  be  given  in  one  day.  of  Lolours- 

9.  If  you  want  to  give  a  pcrfcd  lailre,  aJJ  a  fourth         " 
layer  prepared  as  the  third. 

All  other  colours,  as  blue,  Sec.  may  be  applied  in 
the  fame  m.inner.  This  mithod  is  the  only  one  by 
which  orpiment  can  be  employed  in  all  its  beauty,  but 
not  without  fome  of  ics  inconveniences. 

Another  manner  of  performing  this  kind  of  work, 
is  to  apply  the  colours  and  the  varniih  without  prc- 
vioufly  ufmg  the  fize  and  the  white  ground.  This  is 
extremely  evpeditious,  but  it  is  eafy  to  perceive  it  will 
w.mt  the  polilh  and  brilliancy  ol  the  other. 

SECTION      IV. 

We  cannot  perhaps  more  properly  conclude  this  ar- 
ticle, than  with  an  account  of  M.  dc  Morveau's  at- 
tempts to  rendermorepcrleift  the  proportion  of  colours, 
and  efpecially  of  w/;./.-,  employed  in  painting.  Thefe 
we  Ihall  extract  from  a  memoir  of  liis  read  in  the  aca- 
demy of  Dijon. 

"  White  (fays  the  ingenious  academician)  is  the 
moll;  important  of  all  colours  in  painting.  It  affords 
to  the  painter  the  materials  of  light,  which  he  diftri- 
butes  in  fach  a  manner  as  to  bring  his  objects  toge- 
ther, to  give  them  relief,  and  that  magic  which  is  the 
glory  of  his  art.  For  the.e  reafons  I  Ihall  confine  my 
a'.tention  at  prefent  to  this  colour. 

"  The  firll  white  which  was  difcovered,  and  indeed  Exau.liia- 
the  only  one  yet  known,  is  extraded  from  the  calx  of  tion  of 
lead.     The  danger  of  the  procefs,  and  the   dreadlul  known 
dillemper  with  which  thofe  employed  in  it  are  often  flutes, 
feized,  have  not  yet  led  to  the  difcovery  of  any  other 
white.     Lefs  anxious,  indeed,  about  the  danger  of  the 
artift  than  the  perfedion  of  the  art,  they  have  varied 
tlie  preparation,  to  render  the    colour  lefs  liable  to 
change.     Hence    the    different    kinds  of  white,  viz. 
white  of  crems  in  Auftria,  white  lead  in  fliells,  and 
white  cerufe.     But  every  perfon  converfant  in  colours, 
knows  that  the  foundation   of  all  thefe   is   the  calx  of 
lead,  more  or  lefs  pure,  or  more  or  lefs  loaded  with 
gas.     That  they  all  participate   of  this    metallic  fub- 
llancc,  will  indeed  appear  evident  from  the  following 
e.xperim.enr,  which  determines   and  demonftrates   the 
altcrabilily  of  colour;  by  the  phlogiiHc  vapour. 

"  I  poured  into  a  large  glafs  bottle  a  quantity  of  li- 
ver of  fulphar,  on  a  balls  of  alkali,  fixed  or  volatile,  it 
makes  no  difference;  I  added  fome  drops  of  diftillcd 
vinegar,  and  I  covered  the  mouth  of  the  bottle  witli  a 
piece  of  palleboard  cut  to  its  fize,  on  which  I  difpo- 
fed  different  famplts  of  crems,  of  white  lead,  and  of  ce- 
rufe, either  in  oil  or  in  water ;  I  placed  another  ring  of 
p.iftcboard  over  the  firft,  and  tied  above  all  a  piece  of 
bladder  round  the  neck  of  die  bottle  with  a  ftror.gpack- 
thread.  It  is  evident,  that  in  tliis  operation  I  took 
advantage  of  the  mtans  which  chemillry  offers  to  pro- 
duce a  great  quantity  of  phlogiftic  vapour,  to  accom- 
pliili  inltantaneoully  the  c:fcc"t  of  many  years  ;  and,  in 
a  word,  to  apply  to  the  colours  the  very  fame  vapours 
to  which  the  picture  is  neceffarily  expol'ed,  only  more 
accumulated  and  more  concentrated.  I  fay  the  fame 
vapour,  for  it  is  now  fully  eftabliihed,  that  the  fhaokc 
of  candles,  animal  exhalations  of  all  kinds,  alcalefccnt, 
odours,  the  ele.Sric  effluvia,  and  even  light,  furnilh 
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)'roiiortiun  coniiniuiUy  a  quaniity  rr.nr;  or  lefs  of  matter,  not:  only 
cjf  Colours,  analogous,  l)ut  idcnlicaily  the  lumc  with  the  vapour  ot" 
"         vitriolir  atid  mixed  with  liilihur. 

"  If  it  happens  that  the  fumples  of  colours  are  fen- 
fibly  altered  by  the  plilogiftic  vapour,  then  we  may 
conclude  with  certainty,  that  the  materials  of  which 
tJie  colours  are  compofed,  bear  a  great  affinity  to  that 
\':ipouri  and  fince  it  is  not  polTible  to  preferve  them 
entirely  from  it  in  any  fitiiation,  they  will  be  more 
or  lefs  elfcfted  with  it,  according  to  the  time  and  a 
variety  of  citcumilances. 

"  After  feme  minutes  continuance  in  this  vapour, 
I  exan;ined  the  fampLs  of  colours  fubmitted  to  its 
influei.ce,  and  found  ihern  wholly  altered.  The  ce- 
rufe  and  the  white  lead  both  in  v/ater  and  oil  were 
changed  into  black,  anJ  the  white  of  crems  into  a 
browniih  black  ;  and  hence  thofe  colours  are  bad,  and 
ought  lo  be  abandoned.  'J'hey  may  indeed  be  de- 
fended in  lome  meafure  by  varriilh  :  but  this  only  re- 
tards fur  a  time  the  contafl  uf  the  phlogillic  vapour  : 
for  .is  the  v.irnilh  lofes  its  humidity,  it  opens  an  infi- 
nite number  01  paliiiges  to  '.hi;  fiibtie  fluid. 

"  A  iter  liavng  afeeitained  the  inftability  of  the 
whites  in  comiiion  uie,  Ima-.le  feveral  attempts  todifco- 
ver  fuch  as  would  prove  morelafting;  and  tho' many 
©f  thefe  attempts  were  with'^ut  effedl,  I  iliall  give  a 
fuccindl  account  of  the  whole,  which  may  fave  a  great 
dealof  troubleto  thofe  who  wilh  to  tiavelovcr  the  lame 
field. 

"  There  arj  three  conditions  eifential  to  a  good  co- 
lour in  paintmg. 

"Firjl,  That  it  dilute  eafily,  and  take  a  body  both 
with  oils  and  with  mucilages,  or  at  leaft  with  the  one 
or  other  of  th.fe  fubftances,  a  circimiftance  which 
depends  on  a  certain  degree  of  affinity.  Where  this 
affinity  is  too  ftrong,  a  dill'olution  erjfues  ;  the  colour 
is  exiinguilhed  in  the  new  compofition,  and  the  mafs 
becomes  more  or  ie:s  tranfparent ;  or  elfe  the  fudden 
refradtion  abfrrbs  the  fluid,  and  leaves  only  a  dry  fub- 
ftance  which  can  never  again  be  foflened.  But  if  the 
affinity  is  too  weak,  the  particlestif  colour  are  fcarcely 
fufpended  in  the  fluid,  and  they  appear  on  th.e  canvafs 
like  fand,  which  nothing  can  fix  or  unite. 

"  The /(•co.';rf' condition  is,  That  the  materials  of  which 
colours  are  compofed  do  not  bear  too  near  an  affinity 
with  the  phlogiltic  vapour.  The  experiments  to  which 
I  fubmittcd  whites  from  lead,  is  an  infillible  means  of 
afcertaining  the  quality  of  co'ours  in  this  refpedl^, 
without  Vv'aiting  for  the  flow  impreffion  of  time. 

"  A  third  condition  equally  eifenti.il  is,  That  the  co- 
loitring  body  be  not  volatile,  that  it  be  not  connefted 
with  a  fubftance  of  a  weak  texture,  fufceptible  of  a 
fpontaneous  degeneracy.  This  conflderatinn  excludes 
tlie  greater  partoffubllances  which  have  received  their 
tint  frrm  vegetiible  organization:  at  lead  it  makes  it 
impoffible  to  incorporate  their  finer  parts  with  a  com- 
bination more  iblid. 

"  After  thefe  reflexions,  my  refearches  were  direft- 
ed,  firll,  to  the  five  pure  earths ;  next,  to  the  earthy 
compounds  ;  in  the  third  place,  to  th-.  earthy  falts, 
which  can  fcarcely  be  diifolved;  laftly,  to  the  metallic 
earths,  cither  pure  or  precipitated  by  Pruffian  alkali. 
M.  Wenzel  has  difcovered  a  fixth  earth,  which  I  call 
iburne,  and  which,  after  other  experiments  1  thought 
of  applying  to  the  purpofes  of  painting ;  but  I  foon 
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jxrccived  that  it  would  liave  the  fame  iault  with  other  rroj-mi'm 
kinds  of  earth,  and,  belidcs,  that  it  could  not  be  ob- o*^  CJolours. 
tained  but  at  a  very  confiderableexpcnce.  ^^— 

"  The  five  pure  earths  polief;  fixity  in  a  very  great 
degree,  and  at  the  fame  lime  are  little  afiecled  by  thi 
phlogiltic  vapour;  but  they  refufe  to  unite  with  oil 
or  mucilages,  and  the  white  is  totally  exlinguiflied 
when  they  are  grinded  with  tliefj  liquids.  I  mad-j 
feveral  attempts  on  earth  from  allum,  not  only  bccaufe 
M.  Beaume  recommended  the  ul'c  of  t  in  painting,  and 
becuufe  it  enters  into  the  compofition  of  Pruflian  blue, 
but  alfo  becaufe  it  is  a  chief  ingredient  in  ochres,  unii 
other  earths  of  that  nature,  wiiith  fuppc  fes  that  it 
fliould  unite  in  a  certain  degree  with  diluting  liqaurs  ; 
notwiihdanding,  in  whatever  manner  I  treate.t  it,  it 
would  not  yield  a  white  ;  but  one  would  be  Icls  furpri- 
fcd  at  this  want  oi  fuccefs,  when  he  confiders  that  iu 
the  ochres  and  Pruffian  blue,  the  earth  from  alum  is 
only  the  vehicle  of  the  colouring  body,  whereas  here 
it  is  the  colour  itfeU. 

"  To  be  convinced  of  the  truth  of  this  obfervation, 
it  is  only  necelTary  to  mix  equal  parts  of  ttiisearth,  or 
even  ot  clay  not  coloured,  with  cerufe  or  any  other 
white:  the  mixture  will  be  lufceptible  of  being  grind- 
ed in  oil  or  in  gum  without  being  extinguiihed  ;  it 
will  eafily  unite  with  any  C(jloured  fubftance,  and  be 
produdlive  of  no  bad  confequences  to  the  pure  earths. 

"  Nature  and  art  prefent  to  us  a  coifiderable  num- 
ber of  earthy  compolitions  fufficiently  white  for  thepur- 
pf)fes  of  painting  ;  filch  as  the  jafper  white,  the  feld- 
ipat  white,  the  fchiil  white,  &c.  But  all  thefe  fub- 
ftances, in  all  the  trials  which  I  made,  had  the  fault 
which  I  have  already  mentioned  ;  and  originating  from 
the  fame  caui'e,  they  wanted  a  fixed  colouring  body, 
which  would  not  change  vt-hen  it  is  pulverized,  nnr  be 
extinguilhed  when  it  is  diluted. 

"  The  ultramarine  blue,  which  is  extiaiSed  from  the 
blue  jafper,  and  known  by  the  name  of  lapis  lazuli, 
feemsat  firil  view  to  warrant  the  p  'Uibility  of  ap,  ro- 
prialing  to  painting  .all  the  opaque  half-vitritied  com- 
pofitions  of  the  nature  of  j  ifper. 

"  Prepolfolfed  with  this  idea,  I  conceived  the  hope  of 
producing  a  true  white  lapis  ;  but  I  foon  perceved 
that  the  experiment  confirmed  ihe  principle  which  I 
had  laid  down  from  my  obfervatioiis  on  pure  ea.  ths : 
fince  it  is  not  the  fubflance  peculiar  to  the  jafper 
which  conftitutes  the  ultramarine  blue,  but  the  metal- 
lic fubftance  which  accidentally  colours  this  p.riticuiar 
kind  of  j.ifpar. 

"  In  the  fame  manner,  art  in  this  imitation  of  na"ure 
fliould  have  for  its  o  jeil;  to  give  a  permanent  b  iic  :o  a 
colour  already  formed,  to  fix  it  without  tltcnng,  and. 
to  augment  perhaps  its  fplendor  and  iis  intenfity,  with- 
out attempting  to  produce  a  colour. 

"  In  e>.ceptingfrome;u-thy  anf  niet.allic  falts  all  thofe 
of  which  the  acid  as  not  completely  fatur.ited,  whick 
would  eafily  attract  the  humidity  of  the  air,  or  which 
would  be  eafily  diflblved,  yoti  have  but  a  very  fmall 
number  to  make  experiments  on. 

"  The  natural  and  artificial yf/fn;/^  gives  wiilr  oil  a 
pafle  without  colour,  and  tilting  fomewhat  like  ho- 
ney ;  its  white  is  bet.er  prefirved  .vich  a  gum,  but 
even  in  this  caii;  it  i  efembles  a  half  tranfparent  pap. 

"  The  natural  or  regenerate. ly^.;!'/.-.-^;;/  is  the  mod 
likely  fait  to  produce  white.     As  it  is  of  all  others  the 
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Mtlon  ir.oR  diili^ult  to  tlinbive,  it  apfcars  after  puvlcrization 
'"■>•  to  be  a  very  fine  white,  but  is  icarccly  touched  with 
(,il  wlien  it  hecoTTiCS  ijrey  aaJ  half  traPifparcnt  :  the 
mucilage  alters  it  a'.fj,  although  lei's  difLe.n'.biy  ;  anj 
it  doet  not  even  r:'furr.e  its  whit:  colour  aftn  it  Le- 
corrics  dry  en  the  canvafs. 

•■  The  f.tine  is  the  cafe  \kiI]\  c^^'carecus  i-^rax,  {arm- 
ed by  the  dl(ioluti(,ii  of  L(jrax  in  lin;c  water  ;  i.s  V.Lite 
i>  c.inplately  txtinguilljtd  with  oil,  \c{t  fo  with  gum  ; 
hilt  it  hardens  f >  iuflarilaneouCy  wiih  the  la:tei,  that 
it  ia  irnpofi:b/le  ever  to  dilute  it  again. 

"Calcareous  taitar,  obtained  by  calling  quick  I'me 
inilo  aboiii;!gdi(T(iluiion  of  creain  of  tariar,  isatfedied 
vith  oil  in  the  fame  iiianncr  as  felenit?  ;  btit  with 
inucilaainous  water  it  giv£s  a  pittty  good  white,  only 
)io{leil'<;d  of  little  lefleftiun,  and  appearing  l.ke  plafter  ; 
it  applied  very  well  to  the  canvafs,  and  r^iillcj  ll:e 
jihlogiftic  vapour. 

"  ^Vecording  to  M.Weben,in  l.is  w._>rlc  entl'Jed  F^j- 
h-'ihtn,nnd  Kuvf.e,  [loblidied  1781,  the  white  called  in 
Germany  Lrui/bfer  lukj's,  is  nothing  but  the  vitiiol 
of  leaJ,  prepared  by  clilftlving  lead  in  nitrous  acid, 
and  precipitating  in  it  vitriolic  acid  ;  and  forming  it 
;i!terwardsinto  lolid  tablets  by  means  of  gitm  water. 
It  is  certain  that  this  lefembles  in  no  Ihape  the  white 
oalled  in  France  the  wliite  of  cre.Ms ;  at  lealt  I  never 
found  tliat  it  ccjuI J  be  dilfolved  in  linegar  :  but  I  tii- 
fd  the  white  prepared  in  M.  Wcben's  manner,  and  the 
lefu'it  was  the  fame  as  above,  that  is  to  fay,  it  lurned 
completely  black. 

"  The  vitriols  of  lead  and  of  bifmu'.h  alter  more  fpee- 
dily  than  the  calces  of  tho:e  metals.  And  thus,  with 
the  excepti,  n  of  calcareous  tartar,  which  may  be  of 
fome  ufe  in  water-colours,  the  belt  earthy  l.alts  on 
which  I  have  made  experiments,  may  all,  <  r  the 
moH  of  them  give  a  bafs  to  fome  colours,  but  can- 
not conllituteby  themfclves  a  colour  uftiul  in  paint- 
ing. 

^"  Of  the  known  metallic  fubftances,  tliere  are 
nine  winch  yield  white  calces;  namely,  Hlver,  mer- 
cury, lead,  tin,  antimony,  lifmuth,  zinc,  arfenic,  and 
inanganefe. 

•■  Of  thefe  nine  fubftances,  we  may  almoft  pafs  over 
iilver  and  mercury  ;  becaufe,  though  they  yield  a  very 
ime  while,  precipitated  by  means  vi  cryfta^lized  ve- 
;;etjble  alkuli,  yet  it  is  ken  altered  when  cxpofed  to 
the  air  ;  that  from  f.lver  changing  into  black,  and  tliis 
from  mercury  into  yellow. 

"  It  is  well  known  that  lead  gives  a  very  good  white, 
and  one  v/h'ch  unites  eafily  with  oil  oriize  ;  but  that 
it  is  extremely  liable  to  change,  hris  been  my  principal 
objt^t  to  prove  ;  and  the  experiments  which  I  have 
made  place  it  boyvind  contrajiftlon. 

"  I  (hall  add,  that  if  theie  i«.  a  preparation  able 
to  coiTeft  this  i'ault,  it  Ihould  be  the  precipitation  of 
the  earth  of  this  metal  in  its  acetous  dilfolutiGn  by 
■  Prnfuan  alkali ;  but  the  white  which  refults  from 
this  preparation  becomes  fenfibly  browmilh  when  it 
is  expofcd  a  few  minutes  only  to  the  phlogiftic  va- 
pour. 

"  It  would  be  therefore  unreafonablc  to  perfevcrc  in 
the  ufe  of  tins  fubflance,  or  to  wilh  to  render  it  fixed, 
fmce  the  changes  which  it  undergoes  do  net  alter  its 
nature,  and  the  indeftru(fl.-'.blc  order  of  its  affinities. — 


Tliecalx  of  tin  is  easily  applied  to  any  purpofe,  and  l'ioporti,,n 
experiences  no  change  Iroiii  the  concentrated  phlogi-  of '-'oIkuiv. 
(lie  vapour.      Thef<.  coniiderati(j!:i  inJuced  me  to  en-  ""      ' 

deavour  to  obtain  the  ca'.x  perfectly  white;  and  here 
follows  the  refult  of  my  opcratijn^:  The  tin  of  cal-  ' 
ciried  7iiAac  gives  a  pretty  white  calx  ;  but  whatever 
attention  1  paid  to  take  cfTlhe  leJ  furfacj  which  the 
violence  of  the  fire  occafioned,  it  takes  always  a  fhade 
of  grey  when  it  ii  diluted.  Tin  calcined  by  nHre  i.i 
iufion,  gives  a  tarnila:d  and  grofs  calx,  which  mul- 
tiplied walkings  could  not  deprive  of  a  yellov-'illitinr. 

"Having  precipitated,  by  means  of  cryPialllied  ve- 
getalbc  alkali,  a  diffokiton  of  Engliili  tin,  which  ha  J 
been  n.aJe  in  the  muriatic  acid,  after  the  manner  cf 
M.  Baycn  to  extra^Tt  tlie  arfenic,  I  had  a  calx  of  th; 
grcatell  whitenefs,  lo  light  tliat  it  buoyed  up  to  the 
Uirfice  of  the  lijuor,  ai.d  fo  ihi.i  thattlie  greater  part 
of  it  paded  through  the  filler  ;  but  it  experiences  at 
the  fame  lime  a  kind  of  adherence  v.lt.i  the  falls, 
which  makes  the  part  of  it  retair.e  j  by  the  fitir  i.i- 
capabl:  of  beii'.g  pulverizeJ,  gummy,  h.df  tranfparsnt, 
and  even  a  little  changed  into  jcilow.  In  this  con- 
dition it  is  extinguiihed  when  diluted  ;  it  is  neceffary, 
iheiefore,  to  rnoiilea  it  in  boiling  water,  and  afterwards 
to  calcine  flightly  the  fediment  after  it  has  had  fafii- 
cient  time  lo  lettl;- 

"  I  have  tried  the  calcination  by  means  of  moiftuic, 
in  employing  the  tm  of  the  purell  melac,  and  a  refti- 
fied  nitrous  acid,  according  to  the  method  of  Mever. 
It  formed  a  very  Vvfhile  fparkling  calx,  which  re- 
mained in  the  filter  in  the  ccnfiltency  of  jelly. — 
M;anv.hile,  I  obferved  that  it  was  alv/ays  a  little 
yellow  by  the  mixture  of  a  portion  of  that  earth 
which  took  in  the  operation,  the  colour  of  turbith 
mineral. 

"  A  very  fi.ie  white  calx  is  extracted  from  antimony, 
calcined  by  nitre  infufion  ;  but  the  earth  of  this  femi- 
nieta!  mull  be  placed  in  the  number  of  thofe  which 
combine  too  eafily  widi  the  phlogiilic  vapour.  The 
diapkorelic  antimony,  grinded  in  oil,  took  in  ten  mi- 
nutes, in  my  phlogiilic  apparatus  a  colour  fomewhat 
like  fulphur. 

"  The  property  of  bifmutli  to  give  a  very  fine  white 
calx,  known  by  the  name  i<f  magj}ery,  or  white  land,  ■ 
is  generally  known  ;  it  is  eafil)  prepared,  fincc  it  is 
only  neceflary  to  diablve  the  bilmuth  in  nitrcus  acid, 
and  to  precipitate  the  dill'olution  by  pure  water:  it 
dilutes  perfeflly  with  oil  and  mucilages.  But  this  co- 
lo'ur  ought  to  be  rejected,  as  the  moll  ;dterable  by  the 
phlogiftic  vapour.  It  became  completely  black  in  ten 
minutes  in  my  apparatus ;  and  this  fadt  is  alio  proved 
from  v.'h.it  happens  to  women  who  ufe  this  colour, 
wlien  they  are  expofed  to  the  vapo.urs  of  fulphur,  of 
garlic,  or  of  any  putrid  fubftances. 

"  Zinc  furnilhes  by  all  the  procefles  of  calcination 
and  piecipitation  u  pretty  white  calx,  when  it  is  pure 
and  fep.^rated  from  iron  ;  otherwife  the  dilfclutions  of 
the  vitriol  of  zinc  will  becon;e  yellow  when  expofed  to 
the  air.  I  have  precipitated  thole  diffolutions  by 
lime-water,  by  cauftic,  and  efFervefcent  alkalis  ;  I  have 
calcined  this  femi-metal  alone  and  \\  ith  nitre  ;  and  in 
all  thofe  operations  I  have  obtained  an  earthy  fub- 
ftance  of  different  degrees  of  w-hitenefs,  which,  after 
it  was  dried  and  prepared,  mixed  readily  with  oil  and 
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Troportion  !iiucll;iges   witliont  lofing  its  colour  ;  and  wliicli  e\j)Cr 
fifCulourj  liciicetl  no/cniiblt."  clum^v  whgn  expoicj  to  tiic  j-.lilo- 
^  ^-illic  vapour. 

"  'i'hcle  YuUuihle  properties,  the  chief  objei5l  oC  my 
rcfearchcs,  enguged  me  to  multiply  my  experiments, 
•to  determine  ;u  once  the  molH-couomici\l  piocelV,  and 
the  moli  advantageous  and  infallible  prcparation.^- 
Thefe  attempts  have  convinced  me,  that  the  calcina- 
tion of  this  fcmi-metal  alone  in  a  crucible,  placed  ho- 
rizontally on  the  corners  of  a  reverberating-  furnace, 
l'}\ci  the  pureft,  the  whitcft,  and  the  leafl:  reducible 
calx  ;  and  th.it  to  make  an  excellent  colour,  it  isfufli- 
ticnt  to  feparate  the  parts  not  burned  with  water,  and 
«;i  ind  it  with  a  little  of  the  earth  of  alum  or  clialk  to 
give  it  a  body.  Zinc  precipitated  in  Pruilian  alkali, 
even  in  diililled  vinegar,  retains  always  a  ihade  of  yel- 
low, diies  not  unite  fo  well  in  oil,  and  takes  a  dcmi- 
tranfparent  conhftencelike  checle. 

"  White  aifenic  extinguilhes  much  lefs  in  diluting 
than  one  would  believe  Irom  its  faline  nature;  it  pre- 
fervcs  its  colour  bell:  in  gum-water  :  and  it  is  remark- 
able, that  inftcad  of  turning  black  in  the  phlogiftic 
vapour,  it  takes  a  very  dillinel  Ihade  of  yellow.  I'his 
property  is  fufficiently  hngular  and  conftant  to  fur- 
nilh  a  new  method  of  analyhng  arfenic,  lb  as  to  know 
it.  And  this  alteration  of  colour  makes  it  of  no  life 
in  painting,  altliough  its  deleterious  qualities  did  not 
forbid  the  pra£lice. 

"  The  femi-mctal  known  by  the  name  of  ma7!gar.:f3 
gives  alfo  a  white  calx.  I  had  at  firft  great  hopes 
from  this  colour,  as,  contrary  to  all  thole  extraifted, 
trom  the  other  metals,  it  became  white  by  the  phlogi- 
flic  vapour.  There  remained,  therefore,  but  one  dif- 
ficulty to  overcome,  viz  to  feparate  from  the  manga- 
nefe  the  portion  of  iron  which  it  ufually  contained,  and 
"which  infallibly  makes  the  caith  a  little  yellow.  To 
acccmpiifli  tliis  in  the  cheapell  manner,  1  fubmitted 
tlie  black  ore  of  the  manganeie  to  a  long  calcinalim, 
to  render  its  iron  infoluble  :  I  afterwards  applied  vine- 
gar to  it,  after  the  example  ot  IM.  de  la  Peyroufe  :  and 
in  precipitating  the  dilfolution  by  etfervelcent  alkali, 
I  eafily  obtained  a  pure  white  precipitate.  But  I  foon 
perceived  that  the  iacility  with  which  a  colouring 
body  lofes  its  phlogiilon,  is  no  lefs  art  inconveniency 
than  that  of  attraifling  it,  and  produiflive  of  the  lame 
alterations. 

"  The  white  of  manganefe  became  very  foon  yellow 
when  expofed  to  the  air  ;  and  this  is  not  to  be  afciibed 
to  the  iron  contained  in  it,  fince  neither  the  galls  nor 
Pruffian  alkali  had  difcovered  any  ot  it  in  the  dilfo- 
lution. This  lubftance,  therefore,  can  be  of  no  ufe 
in  producing  a  white  colour  for  painting." 

The  experiment  by  which  M.  de  Morveau  tried 
the  colours  not  alterable  by  the  phlcgillic  vapour,  was 
pel  formed  before  the  academy,  the  prince  of  Conde 
being  prefidenc.  "  I  placed  (lays  he)  in  niy  appa- 
ratus pieces  of  cloth,  on  which  were  laid  the  white  of 
calcareous  tartar  in  water,  different  preparations  of 
^vhitefrom  tin  and  zinc,  in  oil  and  water;  and  I  al- 


lowed ihcm  to  continue  expofed  to  the  phlor;i(l!c  va-  I'f' 
Jionr  duting  a  fitting  of  the  academy:  if  they  were  • '' 
not  altered,  tiieir  liipcrioriiy  over  the  whites  jn  ufe 
would  be  fiiflicicntly  ellablillicd.  Tlie  fitting  conti- 
nued for  near  an  hour ;  nnd  the  bottle  having  been 
opened,  all  the  colours  continued  to  have  the  fame 
Ihade  whick  they  had  before.  I  can,  therefore,  re- 
commend to  painters  thofe  three  whites,  and  particu- 
larly  that  of  zinc,  the  preparation  of  which  is  expofed 
to  lefs  variation,  the  lliadc  more  lively  and  uniform, 
and  moreover  it  is  fit  for  all  purpoles,  and  perhaps 
procured  at  lefs  expence. 

"  I  will  adert  farther,  that  it  may  be  procured  in  fuf. 
fitient  quantities  to  fupply  the  pi;ice  of  cerufe  in  every 
blanch  ol  tl;e  art,  even  in  interior  hcuie-painting : — 
I  would  recommend  it,  lefs  with  the  view  of  adding 
new  fplendor  to  thii  kind  of  ornament,  thin  for  the 
falety  of  thofe  who  are  employed  in  it,  and  perhaps 
for  the  fafety  of  thofe  v/ho  inhabit  houlLs  ornamented 
in  this  manner. 

"  But  without  being  too  f.ingu'ne,  altho'  the  pro. 
cefles  in  the  fabrication  be  fimplihed  in  proportion  to 
tlie  demand,  as  is  ufually  the  cafe,  yet  there  is  reafcn 
to  apprehend,  that  the  low  price  of  cerufe  willalv.-ays 
give  it  the  preference  in  houfe-painting.  With  re- 
gard to  thofe  wlio  apply  colours  to  nobler  purpofes, 
they  will  not  hefitate  to  employ  the  white  of  zinc.  I 
am  alfured  that  four  franks  is  paid  for  the  pound  of 
white  ot  crems  ;  and  I  believe  the  white  in  queftion, 
prepared  in  the  manner  whic]i  I  have  pointed  out, 
might  be  fold  for  fix. 

'•  M.  Courtoro,  conneiied  with  the  laboratory  of 
the  academy,  has  already  declared  that  it  is  ufed  for 
houfe-paintiug :  lefs,  however,  in  regard  to  its  unalter- 
ability,  than  to  its  lolubllity  :  and  this  can  be  the  more 
readily  btlijvcd,  as  the  flower  of  zinc  e  iters  into  many 
compolitions  oi  the  apothecary.  The  fame  M.  Cour- 
tors  has  arrived  at  the  art  of  giving  more  body  to 
this  white,  whxh  the  painters  fetmed  to  defire,  and 
alfo  of  making  it  bear  a  comparifon  with  white  lead 
either  in  water  or  oil.  The  only  fault  found  with  it, 
is  its  drying  flowly  when  ufed  in  oil;  but  fume  expe- 
riments which  I  have  made,  incline  me  to  believe  that 
this  fault  may  be  eafily  remedied,  or  at  leaft  greatly 
correifled,  by  giving  it  more  body.  At  any  rate,  it 
may  be  rendered  ficcative  at  pleafure,  by  adding  a 
little  vitriol  of  zinc  or  copperas  llightly  calcined. 

"  Painters  already  know  the  properties  of  this  falt,but 
perhaps  they  do  not  know  that  it  mixes  with  the  white 
of  zinc  better  than  with  any  other  colour;  the  rcafon 
is,  they  have  chemically  the  fame  bafe  It  is  prepared 
by  purging  die  white  copperas  of  that  fmall  portion  of 
iron  which  would  render  it  yellow;  and  this  is  eafily 
done  in  digefting  its  diliolution,  even  when  cold,  on 
the  filings  of  zinc. 

"  The  mixture  of  this  fait  thus  prepared  is  made  on 
the  pallet,  without  producing  any  alteration,  and  a 
fmall  quantity  will  produce  a  great  efFee^." 
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PAIR;   two  of  a  fort,  acouple. 
■      PAIRING,  tlic  uniting  or  joining  in  couples. 

The  inftinfl  of  pairing-  is  bellowed  on  every  fpecies 
of  animals  to  whicli  it'is  necelfary  for  rearing  their 
young;  and  on  no  other  fpecies.  All  wild  birds  pair; 
but  with  a  remarka^^le  difference  between  fiich  as  place 
their  nefts  on  trees  and  fach  as  place  them  on  the 
"round.  The  young  of  the  former,  being  hatched 
blind,  and  v/.thout  feathers,  require  the  nurfrng  care 
(f  both  parents  till  they  be  able  to  fly.  The  male 
feeds  his  mate  on  the  nelt,  and  cl.eers  her  with  a  fong. 
As  f(Jon  as  the  young  are  hatched,  finging  yields  to  a 
more  necelfary  Lccupation,  that  of  proviuing  fond  for 
a  numerous  ilFue  ;  a  lafk  that  requires  both  parents. 

Ea'^les  and  other  birds  of  prey  build  on  trees,  or  on 
other  niacceffiblc  fpots.  They  not  only  pair,_  but  con- 
tinue in  pairs  all  the  year  round  ;  and  the  fame  pair 
procreates  year  after  year.  This  at  leaf!  is  the  cale  of 
eagles:  the  male  and  female  hunt  together,  unlefs  du- 
ring incubation,  at  which  time  the  female  is  led  by  the 
male.  A  greater  number  than  a  Ongle  pair  are  never 
fecn  in  company. 

Gre'^arious  birds  p,:ir,  in  order  probably  to  prevent 
difcord^in  a  fociety  confined  to  a  narrow  fpace.  This 
is  the  cafe  particularly  of  pigeons  and  rooks.  The 
male  and  female  fit  on  the  eggs  alternately,  and  di- 
vide the  care  of  feeding  their  young. 
Karnes's  Partridges,  plovers,  pheafants,  lea-f<iwl,  groufe,  and 

Sketches,     other  kinds  that  place  their  nells  on  the  ground,  have 
vol.  i.  tije  inRind  of  pairing  ;  bat  ditfer  from  fuch   as  build 

!"■  'y^'  on  trees  in  the  following  particular,  that  after  tl;e  ie- 
male  is  impregnated,  (he  completes  her  tafk  without 
needin"-  any  help  from  the  male.  Retiring  from  him, 
ii\e  choofes  a  fafe  fp;:t  for  her  neft,  where  Ihe  can  find 
plenty  of  worms  and  grafs-feed  at  hand  ;  and  her 
young,  as  foon  as  hatched,  take  foot,  and  feck  food 
for  themfclves.  The  only  remaining  duty  incumbent 
on  the  dam  is,  to  lead  them  to  proper  places  for  food, 
and  to  call  them  together  when  danger  im.pends.  Some 
males,  provoked  at  the  defertum  ot  their  mates,  break 
the  c^gs  if  they  llumble  on  them.  Eider  ducks  pair 
like  other  bird's  that  place  their  nefts  en  the  groimd ; 
and  the  femah  finifties  her  neft  with  down  plucked  from 
her  own  breaft.  If  the  neft  be  dellrnyed  for  the  down, 
v.-hich  is  remarkably  warm  and  elaftic,  flie  makes  ano- 
ther neft  as  before.  If  Ihe  is  robbed  a  lecond  time, 
fhe  makes  a  third  neft  ;  but  the  m.ale  turniihes  the 
down.  A  lady  of  fpirit  obferved,  th.-.t  the  eider  duck 
may  give  a  lelfon  to  many  a  married  woman,  who  is 
moie'difpofed  to  pluck  her  hulband  than  heifelf.  The 
black  game  never  pair  :  in  fpring,  the  cock  on  an  emi- 
nence cr' .ws,  and  claps  his  wings ;  and  all  the  females 
within  hearing  inftantly  refort  t^him 

Paiiing  birds,  excepting  thnfe  of  prey,  flock  to- 
gether in  February,  in  order  to  ch^ole  their  mitcs. 
They  foon  difperfe  ;  and  are  not  feen  afterward  but  in 
pairs. 

Paiiing  is  unknown  to  quadrupeds  that  feed  on 
grafs.  To  fuch  it  wc.u';d  be  uftlef- ;  as  the  female 
gives  fuck  to  her  young  while  liie  herfell  is  feeding. 
If  M.  Buifm  dtfcrves  credit,  the  roe-deer  are  an  ex- 
ception. They  pair,  thoiigh  they  feed  on  grafs,  and 
have  but  one  litter  in  a  year. 

Beaftsofprey,  fuch  as  lions,  tygers,  wolves,  pair 
not.     The  female  is  left  to  fliift  for  herfelf  and  for  lur 


young  ;  which  is  a  laborious  talk,  and  often  fo  tJnfuc- 
cefsful  as  to  lliorten  the  life  of  many  of  them.  Pairii.g 
is  elfential  to  birds  of  prey,  becaufe  incubation  leaves 
the  female  no  fuHicient  time-  to  hunt  for  food.  Pairing 
is  not  necelfary  to  beafts  of  prey  becaufe  their  young 
can  be  ir  a  long  faft.  Add  another  reafon,  that  they 
would  mutliply  fo  faft  by  pairing,  as  to  prove  trouble- 
fome  neiglibi,u:s  to  the  human  race. 

Amon_;  anim.als  that  p.dr  not,  males  fight  defpcrate- 
ly  about  a  female.  Such  a  bittle  among  horned  cattle 
is  finely  -dcfcribed  by  Lucretius.  Noi  is  it  unuiual  for 
feven  or  eight  lions  to  wage  bloody  war  for  a  iingle 
female. 

The  fame  reafon  that  makes  pairing  necelTary  for 
gregarious  birds,  obtains  with  refpefl  to  gregarioui 
quadrupeds:  thofe  erpeci.illy  who  ftore  up  ftjod  for 
winter,  and  during  that  fcafon  live  in  commun.  Dif- 
cord  among  luch  would  be  attended  with  worfe  confe- 
quences  that  even  among  lions  and  bulls,  who  are  not 
confined  to  one  place.  The  beavers,  w'th  refpecl  to 
pairing,  refemble  birds  that  place  their  nelts  on  the 
ground.  As  fuon  as  the  young  are  produced,  the 
males  abandon  their  ftock  ot  tood  to  their  mates,  and 
live  at  Large  ;  but  return  frequently  to  vifit  them  while 
they  are  fuckling  their  young. 

Hedgehogs  pair  as  well  as  fever.il  of  the  monkey - 
kind.  We  are  not  well  acquainted  with  the  natural 
hiftory  of  thefj  animals  ;  but  it  would  appear  that  the 
young  require  the  niirling  ca- e  ot  both  p.irents. 

Seals  have  a  Angular  ce^onomy.  Polygamy  feems  to 
be  a  law  of  nature  am  ng  them,  as  a  male  allociates 
with  fevcral  females.  The  fea  turtle  has  no  o.cafion 
to  pair,  as  the  female  C'nciudes  her  t  ;lk  by  laying  her 
eggs  in  the  land.  The  young  are  hatched  by  the  fun, 
and  immediately  crawl  to  the  lea. 

PAISLEY,  a  town  of  Renfrewfhire,  in  Scotland, 
fituated  about  fix  mi'es  and  a  ha.l!  weft  of  Glafgrw, 
on  the  river  White-Ca  t,  over  which  there  are  two 
fton^-hrldges  of  tw  .  arches  e  ich,  and  one  whi.h  con- 
lifts  of  three  arches.  The  town  is  very  ancient ;  but 
w-as  of  much  lefs  Cimfequ>;nce  formerly  than  it  is  at 
prelent.  "  No  lati^fadory  etymol  gy  has  hitherto  oc- 
curred of  th^e  name  Pa'fl^y.  The  hliowing  has  been 
fuggefted  by  a  good  Gaelic  fcholar :  '  A  ridge  of 
rocks  that  runs  acr'fs  the  river  and  forms  a  beautiful 
calcaJe,  would  prior  to  the  building  of  the  town,  be 
undoubtedly  the  moft  ftriking  objeifl  tliat  this  place 
would  prefent.  The  brow  '  r  fitce  of  a  rock  is  in 
Gae  Ic  Puh-llchu  A  church  ii  front  of  the  rock  would 
be  the  church  m  Pais-l'.chl.  A  church  did  rtand  here 
pievious.to  ii'io  ;  it  is  named  in  the  foundation  chart- 
er Eccl.Ji-i  tie  Pi'.f.kt,  Latinized,  in  the  records  of  the 
monafteiy,  P,,Jlatiwi,  an  eafy  derivative  from  Pcts-licht 
in  all  probability  the  oripi^ial  of  the  modern  Pii'ijlcy.' 
It  was  erected  into  a  burgh  in  barony  by  James  IV.  in. 
the  year  1488,  at  that  time  piorably  deriving  all  its 
importance  Ircmtheri.h  monaftery,  which  had  been 
ellablilhcd  thrrc  for  fevera!  ages  ;  tor  George  Schaw, 
who  was  then  abbot  of  that  monaftery  obva-ned  this- 
privilege  from  the  king.  Even  in  Mr  C  av^f  ird's  time, 
who  wrote  the  hiftory  of  the  lliire  of  Renfiew  n:arthe 
be" inning  of  this  century,  it  feem.s  to  have  been  but 
an  iuconllderable  place  ;  for  he  defcribes  it  as  conlift- 
ing  only  of.  ne  principal  ftroet,  about  half  a  mile  in 
Lixath,  with  feveral  lands  bslonging  to  it ;  whereas 
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Palflcy.    now  the  lown,  with  its  fuburbs,  occupies  fuch  an  cx- 

'  — •> U'lit  of  ground,  that  grangers  are  apt  to  couliJcr  itas, 

next  to  Edinbiiigh  and  Glafgow,  ilic  large  ft  and  moll 
populous  town  in  Scotland.  Its  buildings  of  late  years 
liave  becngrsatly  injproved  ;  its  ftree'.s  are  well  paved; 
and  the  dillcrcntpans  of  the  town  and  fuburbs,  wh-;rc 
the  rivcT  intervenes,  are  conncilcd  with  one  another 
by  three  bridges  at  convenient  dillances." 

The  affairs  of  the  community  are  managed  by  three 
baihes,  of  which  the  eldcil  is  commonly  in  the  com- 
niidionof  the  peace,  a  treafur^r,  a  town-clerk,  and  17 
counfellors,  who  are  annually  elefled  upon  the  finl 
Monday  after  Michaelmas.  It  enjoys  ail  the  powers 
neceifaiy  for  government  and  police,  without  any  ot 
tJie  burdens  to  which  royal  b  iiou;^'.is  are  ful  jected.  The 
freedom ofthe  place  is  conferred  on  very  moderate  terms. 
The  revenues  of  the  town  are  not  great,  but  th;y  have 
been  managed  to  the  bell  adv  mtage.  The  rapid  increafe 
of  the  plac>:  has  not  been  at:  nded  with  a  proportional 
inci-eafe  of  revenue  ;  therefore  feveral  neteifary  im- 
provements, and  Intended  public  buildings,  are  not  yet 
carried  into  execution.  It  gives  the  title  ot  baron  to 
the  earls  of  Abercorn  ;  the  lirft  of  whom  was  a  young- 
er fon  of  ihe  Due  de  Ch;it-lhcrauk.  The  Had  book  of 
Pa'Jley,  frequently  mentioned  in  Scottilh  hillory,  was 
H  chronicle  of  the  public  affairs  and  remarka  )le  events, 
kept  by  the  monks  who  resided  m  the  monaftery.  It 
agreed  in  every  ma'erial  faol  with  the  Scati  chronicrjn 
of  Fordun  ;  and  is  by  many  thought  to  be  the  fame 
performance. 

The  old  part  of  the  to^^Tl  runs  from  eaft  to  weft  upon 
the  fouth  ilope  ot  a  ridge  of  hills,  from  which  ther^  ii 
a  fine  profpeift  of  the  city  of  Glafgow  and  the  adja- 
cent country ;  but  to  tlie  fouthward,  the  view  termi- 
nates in  a  ridge  of  green  hills,  about  two  miles  dillant. 
Including  the  late  buildings  and  fuburbs,  it  is  fully  a 
mile  long,  and  nearly  as  much  in  breadth.  On  the 
call;  fide  of  the  river  Cart,  ftand  the  abbey  and  new 
town.  This  new  town  was  fome  years  ago  feued  off 
by  the  earl  of  Abercorn,  and  now  confifts  of  a  num- 
ber of  handfome  buildincrs.     The  llreets  are  laid  off 
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in  a  regular  manner,  but  (rather  unfortunately  for  ths 
conveiiiency  and  elegance  of  Ibme  of  the  houfes)  not 
in  right  augles.  Here  the  earl  of  Abercorn  has  built 
at  his  own  expence  one  of  the  largeff,  moll  commo- 
dious, and  moll:  elegant  inns  in  Scotland.  In  the  vi- 
cinity ot  this  his  lordlhlp  is  likewife  to  build  feveral 
convenient  and  neceffary  market-places,  A  little  way 
fcuth  of  the  inn  Hands  1  he  abbey-church,  the  only  one 
which  Pailley  formerly  required.  This  church,  when 
entire,  has  been  a  moft  noble  building,  and  confifted 
cf  feveral  diftinft  and  teparate  place:;  of  woriliip  :  what 
now  remains  of  this  ma;^niiicent  Gothic  llruflure  is  not 
yet  unworthy  the  notice  of  th.e  curious  in  antiquities, 
Mr  Pennant  fays,  the  great  north  window  is  a  noble 
ruin,  the  arch  very  lefty,  the  middle  piilar  wonderfully 
light,  and  ftill  entire:  only  the  chancel  now  remains, 
which  is  divided  into  a  middle  and  two  fide-ifles,  all 
very  lofty  pillars  with  Gothic  arches ;  above  thefe  is 
another  range  of  pillars  much  larger,  being  the  leg- 
ment  of  a  circle,  and  above  a  row  of  arched  niches  from 
end  to  end,  over  which  the  roof  ends  in  a  fharp  point. 
The  outfide  of  the  building  is  decorated  with  a  pro- 
fufjon  of  ornaments,  efpecially  the  great  weft  and  north 


doors,  than  which  fcarce  any   thing  lighter  or  lich.r 
can  be  imagined. 

The  town  of  Paiflsy  continued  a  jiart  of  the  origi- 
nal  or  aLbsy  pariih  of  Paifl;:y  till  the  year  1738  ;  v/hc:» 
the  magistrates  and  council  haviag  purch.iled  the  right 
of  patronage  from  the  then  earl  of  Dund.>na!d,  a  new 
church  was  huiit,  and  the  town  was  crcftcd  into  a  in- 
par/ite  parilh.  This  is  called  the  Laig.'i  Church,  is  built 
iji  the  form  of  a  Greek  crof.,  very  well  laid  out,  and 
capable  ol  coi.taining  a  great  number  of  people,  lu 
1756  another  churcli  was  btiilt,  upon  a  very  extended 
plan,  to  accommodate  its  multiplied  ii.habitants  ;  i;i 
which,  though  it  is  one  of  the  largeft  in  Scotland,  yet 
the  moll  dilh^nt  cf  the  cotigrcgaticn  can  liear  a  tcle- 
rally  good  fpea!:er  with  cale  and  dsRinfincfs ;  and  as 
it  Itands  upcn  the  highelf  part  of  the  town,  it  was  af- 
tcrv.ards  orr.amented  v.'ith  a  lofty  and  v/ell-proporS»GU- 
ed  fpire  vilible  at  a  great  diftance.  This  is  called  the 
High  Cl:ui\h,  and  is  a  very  fir.e  building:  it  is  an  ob- 
lingfquare  of 32  feet  by  &2  within  th.e  v/alii,  built  of 
freedtore  well  fmoothed,  having  rurtic  corners  and  u-i 
elegant  ?<.ont  cornice  at  the  top.  In  the  couftruftiiai 
of  the  roof  (which  is  a  pavilion  covered  with  flate, 
having  a  platform  covered  with  lead  on  the  top),  there 
is  fomething  very  curicus,  and  it  i-  admired  by  every 
perfon  of  talle.  In  17S1,  the  numbdr  of  the  inhabi- 
tants ftill  rapidly  increaiing,  an.iiher  church,  called  the 
Middle  Church,  was  built,  not  quits  lb  large  as  the 
former,  but  very  handfomtly  and  elegan:ly  finilhed  : 
and  in  tb.e  following  year,  the  tov/n  was  divided  and 
erected  into  three  feparate  parilhss,  exclufive  of  the 
Abbey  parilh,  and  named  according  to  their  refpeflive 
churches. 

There  are  two  large  diffenting  congregations  in  the 
tovrn  ;  thofs  of  the  Antiburgher  periuaiion  and  the 
Reliel.  The  firft  of  thefe  has  exifted  there  for  upwards 
of  30  years  ;  the  other  is  of  a  late  date.  Theie  is  bc- 
fides  a  fmall  congregation  of  Caraeronians. 

The  tov/n-houle  is  a  very  handfome  building  of  cut 
ftone,  with  a  tall  fpire  and  a  clock.  The  flefh-market 
has  a  genteel  front  of  cut  ftone,  and  is  one  of  the 
neateft  and  moft  commodii:ui  of  the  kind  in  Britain. 
Butchers-meat,  butter,  chcefe,  fifh,  wool,  and  feveral 
other  articles,  are  fold  heie  by  what  they  call  the 
tron  pound,  of  22  Englifli  ounces  and  an  half. 

The  poor-houfe  is  a  large  building,  very  well  laid 
out ;  and  Hands  oppofite  to  the  quay,  in  a  fine  free 
air.  It  is  f  ipported  by  a  fmall  tax  laid  upon  the  in- 
habitants  qa.irterly. 

Cl')fe  by  the  ALbcy  church  is  the  earl  of  Abercora's 
burial  place,  the  greateft  curiofity  in  Pailley.  It  is  a 
vaulted  Gothic  chapel,  v/ithout  pulp:t,  pew,  or  any 
other  ornament,  bat  has  the  iineft  echo  perhaps  in  the 
world.  When  the  end  door  (the  only  one  it  has)  is 
fhut,  the  n"ife  is  equal  to  a  loud  and  not  verj  diftant 
clap  cf  thunder.  If  you  ftrike  a  fingle  note  of  mufic, 
you  hear  the  found  gradu.Tliy  afcendinc,  v.'ith  a  gre:it 
number  of  repetitions,  till  it  dies  away  as  if  at  an  im- 
menfe  diftance,  and  all  the  while  diffafuig  itfelf  thro' 
the  circumambient  air.  If  a  good  voice  fings,  or  a  mu- 
fical  inftrument  is  well  played  upon,  the  effecl  is  inex- 
prelTibly  agreeable.  The  d:e.p:J},  as  well  as  the  moft 
acutti  tones,  are  uiftinftlyreverberated,  and  thefe  in  re- 
gular intervals  of  time.     Whea  a  mufical  inftrument 
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P  lifley.    is  founded,  it  lias  the  efFeft  of"  a  number  of  indiuments 

' ^ rf  a  like   lixe  and  kind  pl.iying  in  conceit.     When  a 

number  of  difi'ercnt  iriihumei.ts  in  unifon  founds  the 
fimcnote,  a  good  ear  is  able  to  dilliriguilh  the  variety 
c  f  fuund  produced  by  each.  A  finyle  inltrunicnt  found- 
ing a  p;ulicnlar  note,  and  then  inllanlly  its  filth,  of 
any  other  concordant  note,  the  two  found-i  can  be 
heard,  as  it  were,  running  into  and  uni:ing  ^villl  each 
other  in  a  niannir  piculi.,rly  agieeable.  But  the  ef- 
I'ecl  of  a  variety  of  inllruments  playing  in  concert  is 
particulaily  charming,  and  mull  excite  luch  eniotirns 
in  the  fjui  as  it  is  impofllMe  to  defcril)e.  In  this 
chapel  is  the  monument  cf  Marjory  Bruce  (a)  ;  llie 
was  daughter  of  Robert  Bruce,  and  wife  of  \Valtcr, 
great  Reward  of  Scotland,  and  motlier  of  Robert  II. 
In  this  fame  chapel  were  inteired  Elizabeth  Muir  and 
Euphcmia  Rof,,  both  conforts  to  R.obeitn. 

A  particular  account  of  the  abb;y  of  Prfiflcy  would 
fill  many  pa;;e=.  It  was  founded  as  a  priory  for  monks 
of  the  ordcr'of  Clugni  about  tb.e  year  1 1 60  by  Walter 
great  fteward  of  Scotland.  H  was  after  wards  raifed 
to  the  r.rnkof  an  abbacy  ;  and  the  lands  belonging  to 
it  were  by  Robert  II.  crededinlo  a  regalily,  under 
the  jurifdiftion  of  the  abbot.  After  the  reformation, 
the  abbacy  was  feculaii/ed  by  the  Pope  in  favour  of 
Lord  Claud  Hamilton,  third  fon  of  the  Duke  of  Cha- 
telherault,  in  reward  of  his  Heady  adherence  to  the 
caufe  of Qiicen  Mary:  and,  in  1588,  it  was  by  the 
king  and  parliament  eredled  into  a  temporal  lordlhip, 
and  Lord  Claud  was  created  Lord  Paifley.  Th.-  re- 
venues of  the  abbacy  were  very  confiderable  :  They 
confifled  of  the  tythes  cf  2S  difisrcnt  pariihcs.Mith  the 
property  of  the  lordfliips  of  Failley,  of  Kilpatrick  in 
Dunbartonlhire,  and  of  Monkton  in  Ayrfhire,  extend- 
ing each  to  a  hundred  merk  land  ;  and  the  forty  pound 
land  of  Glen  in  Lochwinnoch  ;  wiih  the  lands  of 
Achengcwn,  Grange,  &c.  and  a  confiderable  detach- 
ed property  in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom.  All 
this  property,  with  the  patronage  of  the  feveral 
churches,  fell  to  Lord  Claud  Hamilton,  lafl  abbot  of 
Paifley.  It  continued  in  that  family  till  1653,  when 
liis  grandfon  James  Earl  of  Abercorn  f  )ld  th=  lordih  p 
of  Paiiley  to  the  Eail  of  Argus,  who  next  year  fold  it 
to  William  Lord  Cochr..n,  Kilpatrick  to  Sir  John  Ha- 
milton of  Orbidoun,  Monktoun  to  Lord  Bargenny, 
and  Glen  to  Lord  Semple  and  others.  Great  part  of 
the  lordfliip  of  Paifley  was  at  different  times  f  Id  .  IF 
by  the  family  of  Dundonald  ;  and  what  remained  of 
it  was  in  1764  repurchafed  by  the  late  E.irl  of  Aber- 
corn. The  fabric  of  the  abbey  ov.ed  much  ot  its  mag- 
nificence to  Abbot  George  Schaw,  who  about  1484 
enlarged  and  beautified  the  building,  furrounding  the 
church,  the  precinds  of  the  convent,  the  gardens, and 
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a  fmall  deer-park  with  a  noble  wall  of  hewn  free-ftone.    la'fls;. 
The  abbey  was   after  the  refoimation  fuccedively  the  ''~~ 

feat  of  the  Earls  of  Ab.rcorn  and  Dundonald.  .The 
late  Earl  of  Dundonald  demolilhcd  the  ancient  sale- 
way  ;  and,  by  feuing  ofl'  the  immediately  adjoining 
grounds  for  building,  entirely  changed  the  appear- 
ance of  the  place.  As  it  was  thus  rendered  totally 
unfit  for  a  family  refidcnce,  it  has  fince  that  lime  been 
let  out  into  feparate  dwellings,  and  is  now  in  a  very 
mean  and  almcll  ruinous  (fate.  The  wall  ft ood  almoll 
entire  till  1781,  when  the  garden  being  feued  off  for 
building  upon  by  the  late  Earl  of  Abercorn,  the  wall 
was  fold  to  the  feuers,  and  the  Hones  of  it  employed  . 
in  their  houfes. 

The  vclliges  of  the  Roman  camp  and  prxtorium, 
at  the  weft  end  of  the  town,  are  at  preleiit  almoft 
annihilated.  It  was  fuppofed  to  be  vaulted  under- 
neath. 

The  number  of  inhabitants  in  the  town  of  Paifley 
amounted  in  1695  to  2200;  in  1755  '^^ey  were  4  290 
in  1782,  1 1,100  ;  and  in  1792  they  were  13,800.  At 
prcfcnt  the  number  of  inh.ibitants  in  the  town  and 
fuburbs  certainly  exceeds  20,000. 

Paifley  is  now  the  firft  manufaiffuring  town  in  Scot- 
land, and  is  greatly  celebrated  on  account  of  fbme  of 
its  branches.  The  manufa(5f  ory  of  filk  gauze,  in  this 
refpefl,  firft  claims  our  notice.  This  branch  is  brought 
heie  to  the  utmoft  perleftion,  and  is  wrought  to  an 
amazine  variety  of  paterns.  It  has  been  computed, 
tliat  there  have  been  no  lefs  than  5000  weavers  em- 
ployed in  Paifley  and  in  the  country  adjacent ;  and  the 
number  of  winders,  warpers,  clippers,  and  others  ne- 
ceffary  in  other  parts  of  the  filk-manufaiflure,  has  been 
likewile  computed  to  be  no  lefs  than  5000.  Each  loom 
will  produce  in  an  average  value  7GI.  yearly;  the  whole 
will  then  be  350,000  1. 

It  appears,  troin  the  beft  calculation  that  could  be 
made,  that  in  the  year  1784,  the  m  ;nu'a>5lures  of 
Paifley,  in  filk  gau/e,  lawn  and  linen  gauze,  and 
white  fewing  thread  (b),  amounted  to  the  value  of 
579,1851.  16  s.  6d,  and  that  no  fewer  than  26,484 
perfbns  were  employed  in  carrying  them  on.  It  is 
difficult  to  give  an  exaft  account  of  the  Itate  of  its 
manufaftures  at  prefcnt.  The  filk  branch  has  evi- 
dently declined,  but  the  muflin  has  f  >  far  come  in  its 
room,  and  the  thread  manufadlure  has  confiderably 
increafed.  There  is,  however,  reafon  to  conclude, 
that  tlioughit  is  daily  advancing,  it  has  not  yet  re- 
covered its  former  greatnef*.  Befides  thefe  principal 
manufa(5tures,  there  are  fome  others  carried  on  there 
of  too  much  importance  to  be  overlooked  ;  for  in- 
If  ance,  confiderable  tan-works,  four  in  number,  two 
foap  and  candle  works,  a  manufaiflure  of  ribbons,  and 

another 


(a)  Her  ftory  is  fingular  :  In  the  year  1317,  when  fhe  was  big  with  child,  fhe  broke  her  neck  in  hunting 
near  this  place  ;  the  Cxfarian  operation  was  inftantly  performed,  and  the  child  taken  out  alive  :  but  the  ope- 
rator chancing  to  hurt  one  eye  with  his  inftrument,occalioried  the  blemifh  that  gave  him  afterwards  the  epithet  of 
IVear-e^e  ;  and  the  monument  is  alfo  ftyled  that  of  ^een  Bleary.  Elizabeth  Muir  died  before  the  acceflion 
of  her  hufband  Robert. 

(B)This  was  introduced  into  this  town  about  60  or  70  years  ago.  A  gentleman  in  this  place  lately  dif- 
covered  the  method  of  making  what  is  called ^^/asK^/  ^h'tte  thread,  to  as  great  perfeiTtion  as  that  made  by  Mr  Le- 
knd  and  Son,  London.     Tlie  value  of  this  branch  is  computed  at  about  6c,oool.  annually. 
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I'aiflfjr.    anotlier  of  inkle  or  t.iiie.     In  17B9  the  anniuil  value 
' — " of  all  tile  manufacluic!,  ia  Paillcv  ol'evei  y  fort  amount- 
ed to  660,3851.  16s. 

Ill  the  various  we  iving  branches  there  were  employ. 
eJ  at  Whilfumiay  1791,  in  the  fubuihs  of  Pailky, 
1  108  looms,  which  added  to  249+  employed  in  the 
town,  gives  3602  in  all.  But  it  is  to  be  obfervcd, 
that  the  extent  to  which  the  weaving  branches  arc 
carried  on  by  the  manufaflurers  of  Pailley,  is  not  to 
be  judged  of  from  the  number  of  looms  in  the  tovai 
and  fuburbs.  Befides  about  150  in  the  country  part 
of  the  paiiih,  there  are  great  numbers  employed  by 
them  in  the  villages  of  Nieliloun,  Ear-head,  Bcith, 
Dairy,  Kilwinning,  &c.  &c.  In  1744,  when  all  the 
bufmefs  was  confined  to  the  town  and  fuburbs,  there 
were  867  looms  at  work. —Tire  thread  making  in 
Abbey  parifli  employs  9  mills,  which,  added  to  128 
employed  in  Paiiley,  makes  137  in  all.  The  number 
in  1744  was  93.  The  fpinning  of  cotton  was  intro- 
duccil  into  Abbey  parilh  in  17H3.  The  principal  feat 
of  that  manufaiftory  is  at  Johnftoun,  a  neat  and  regu- 
larly built  village  about  three  miles  vii\  from  Paiilcy, 
upon  the  eftate  of  Mr  Houfton  of  Johnftoun.  The 
felling  of  that  village  was  begun  in  i  782  ;  and  it  con. 
tained,  at  Whitfunday  1792,  293  families,  or  1434 
fouls.  There  are  five  companies  eftabliihcd  in  it  for 
cotton  fpin'iing.  Two  of  thefc  carry  fn  their  princi- 
pal operations  by  water-machir.ery.  In  the  two  mills 
employed  in  them,  there  are  going  at  prefent  1 1,  672 
fpindles  :  but,  when  the  whole  machinery  in  both  iliall 
be  completed,  there  will  be  22,572.  I'he  number  of 
perfons,  young  and  old,  at  preient  employed  in  both 
mills  is  6fio.  There  is  alfo  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Paifley  a  ca  ico  printing  work  and  a  a  ppcras  work. 

The  bleaching  bulinefs  in  the  Abbey  ]  arlih  is  car- 
ried on  to  a  very  confiderable  extent.  There  are  10 
fields  for  whi'ening  n)uflins  and  lawns-,  and  about  as 
many  for  thread,  almoft  wholly  employed  by  the  ma- 
nufaflurers  in  Paifley.  About  300  perfons  are  at  work 
in  this  branch  of  biifinefs,  of  whom  about  240  are  wo- 
men, who  are  hired  for  the  feafon.  A  f<>ap  and  candle 
manufadlure  pays  about  zocol.  o{ duty  per  twiumlQ 
government,  and  has  in  fon;e  years  paid  upwards  <  f 
3000  1.  A  black  and  hard  ft  ap  manufacture,  4500 1. 
per  annnm.  The  (larch  manufadlure  i' but  lately  eila- 
blilhed.  The  diftillery  bufmefs  is  to  be  mentioned 
tinder  this  head  :  it  has  for  fome  time  part:  been  car- 
ried on  to  a  great  extent,  and  tlie  fpirit  manufaiflured 
in  great  perfection.  A  confideiable  quantity  of  it  is 
exported,  but  too  much  of  it  is  confumed  at  home. 

The  river  on  which  Paifley  ftands  runs  from  fouth 
to  north  ;  and  falls  into  the  Clyde,  alter  it  has  joined 
the  conflux  of  the  rivers  Grief  and  Black-Cart  at  Inch- 
innan  bridge,  about  three  miles  below  the  town.  At 
fpring-tides,  velfels  of 40  tons  burthen  come  up  to  the 
quay.  The  communication  by  water  is  of  great  im- 
port.mce  to  the  inhabitants  :  for  in  this  way  tliey  are 
frequently  ferved  with  filh  of  dilFerent  kinds,  and  can 
fend  their  goods  and  manufadures  to  pi.rt  G!ufgow 
and  Greenock,  and  to  Glafgow  llkcwife  ;  and  now, 
by  means  of  the  great  canal,  they  have  alfo  a  commu- 
nication with  the  frith  of  Fortli. 

llie  air  here  is  moift  ;  a  neceffary  con.'equcnce  of 
the  prevailing  fouth-well  winds,  which,  coming  loaded 
with  vapour  from  the  Atlantic,   produce  frequent  and 


heavy  rains.  The  elTcifti  of  this  moift  ainKifphcre 
appe.ir  in  rheunuiiifins,  quinfcys,  pneunioiiic  ailments, 
and  all  the  tribe  of  inflammatory  dilorders.  Upon 
the  whole,  however,  neither  tJie  town  nor  country 
adjacent  can  be  faid  to  be  unhealthy.  Contagion;, 
indeed,  at  times  viflt  this  as  oth;r  places,  which 
run  their  ufiiil  courfe  as  epidemics  ;  but  no.ns  are 
remembered  of  any  uncommon  violence  except  a  pleu- 
rify  in  fummer  1771,  and  which,  contrary  to  the 
received  opinion,  was  truly  epidemic.  Thtre  are  no 
difordcrs  that  can  be  faid  to  be  endem'c,  unlcfs  fcrn- 
fula  is  to  be  excepted,  wliich  is  ftill  but  too  common. 
This  has  been  afeiibed  to  the  water  uii'd  by  tl-e  inlui- 
bitanrs  in  Paifley:  It  more  probably  proceeded  fron;, 
and  certainly  was  greatly  aggravated  by,  poor  living, 
and  by  the  damp  (hops  which  were  neceflary  for  the  linen 
manufacture;  (or  ihice  (ilk-weaving  became  the  gene- 
ral employment,  and  incieafe  of  trade  h.is  irtroJuced 
better  living,  t'lis  diibrder  is  lc(s  (requent.  From  the 
fame  caufes  prob.ibly  it  is  that  (welled  and  ibre-leps, 
once  extremely  common  here,  arc  now  but  rarely  met 
with.  Dyicntery  raged  v.-idi  great  violence  in  1765; 
fince  that  time  it  has  been  (carcely  com.plained  of. 
Nervous  fevers  at  times  appear;  but  they  are  neither 
very  general  nor  uncomnmnly  fatal.  It  is  to  be  ap- 
prehended, that  the  confinement  and  fedentary  poftuie 
of  the  v/eaver,  and  the  l.ftjoi  ions  life  of  tlie  ble  icher, 
are  Irequent  caufes  of  conihmptive  complaints.  Inter- 
mittents,  which  Ironi  th.e  dam;>  air,  and  adjoining 
mofs,  might  be  expefted  to  be  common,  are  not  fo 
much  as  known.  W.  Long.  4.  20.  N.  Lat.  55.  52. 

PAIX,  a  town  of  America,  in  the  ifland  of  Hif- 
paniola,  and  on  the  north  coaft.  It  was  built  by  th: 
French,  to  whom  it  is  fubj^dl,  .and  has  a  pretty  good 
harbour.     W.  I-ong.  72.  55.  N.  La.t   19.58. 

PAITA,  a  fea-port  of  America,  in  f  eru,  and  in 
the  audience  of  Quito.  The  town  confifts  of  about  200 
houfes  but  one  l^ory  high  ;  and  the  walls  are  made  of 
fplit  cane  and  mud,  and  the  roofs  only  a  covering  of 
leaves.  The  only  defence  of  Paita  is  a  tort  without  ei- 
ther ditch  or  out-work  ;  but  is  furrounded  by  a  brick 
wall  of  little  or  no  ftrength,  on  whicli  are  mounted 
eight  pieces  r f  cannon.  It  his  frequently  been  plun- 
dered by  the  buccaneers ;  and  Commodore  Anfon  got 
polfefllon  of  its  fort  in  1741,  and  took  and  burnt  the 
town  becaufe  the  governor  refuied  to  ranfom  it,  W. 
Long.  81.  19.  S.  Lat.  6.  12. 

PALACE,  Palatium,  a  name  generally  given  to 
the  dwelling-houfes  of  kings,  princes,  and  other  great 
perfonages ;  and  taking  dhterent  epithets,  according  to, 
the  quality  of  the  inhabitants,  as  imperial  jialace,  ro^al 
palace,  pontifical  palace,  can'irnl  palace,  ducal  palace, 
epifcopal  palace,  &c. 

It  is  cuftomary  in  China  to  build  palaces  in  honour  of 
great  anceftors.  Hu-pi-lay,  of  the  Mogulempire,  in  the 
year  1263,  built  one  (or  his  anceftois;  and  he  is  the 
firrt  who  borrowed  this  Chinefe  cuftom.  Amongft  the 
works  of  the  ancient  Egyptians,  we  have  an  account,  in 
the  Ancient  Univerfal  Hiftory,  of  a  moft  magnificent 
palace  in  the  Upper  Egypt,  not  fir  from  Afwan,  the 
ancient  Syene ;  the  ruins  whereof  are  enough  to 
ftrikea  fpedlator  with  aftoniflmient.  It  is  as  large  as 
a  little  city,  having  (out  avenues  of  columns,  leading^ 
to  as  many  porticoes.  At  each  gate,  between  two  pil- 
lars of  porphyry,  ftand  two  gigantic  figures  of  fine- 
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IVilace  hh.cV  m.'iiWe,  ^rrasd  with  maces.  The  avenues  ccnifill 
4>al.Tpa.  of  columns  fet  three  and  three  together,  hi  a  irlanj^Ie, 
,_£i^^|f^  on  one  petlelial :  on  the  chapiter  of  each  triangle  is 
placed  a  fpliinx  and  a  tomb  alternately.  Every  co- 
lumn is  70  feet  high,  all  of  one  (lone.  There  are  in 
all  the  four  avenues  ahout  5000  or  6000  of  tliefe  co- 
lumns, a  great  many  of  which  arc  fallen  down. 

The  fivll  haU  of  this  palace  is  adorned  with  pieces 
of  hillory,  which  fecm  as  frilh  as  if  the  painting  had 
int  been  long  tinilhcd.  In  fome  places  they  have  le- 
prefented  the  hurting  of  artelopes  ;  in  others,  italls, 
and  a  great  many  young  children  playing  with  all 
kinds  of  animals.  From  thence  you  go  into  other 
apartments,  incrnfted  with  marble,  the  roof  b^lng 
fupported  with  pillars  of  porphyry  arid  black  marble. 
I  ocas,  Kotwithftanding  the  vail  quantity  of  rubbilh,  our  au- 
voKiii.  tlior  made  lliift  to  get  up  to  the  top  of  this  tuilding, 
from  whence  he  had  a  profpeft  of  the  ruins  ol  the 
greateft  city  that  ever  had  been,  as  he  thought,  in  th^ 
world.  He  fuppofes  it  mijlit  be  the  ancient  Thebes 
fcut  that  city  Jlood  much  lower. 

P.ilj^cf.  Court.  See  iVIarshalsea. 
PALj'EMON,  or  MiLicuaTA.  See  Melicerta. 
Palsmon  (Q^Rhemius,)  a  famous  gr.immarian 
of  Rome,  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius.  He  was  born  of 
•a  flave  at  Vien/.a.  We  are  told  he  was  firfl  brought 
lip  in  the  bufmefs  of  a  weaver:  but  attending  his 
mailer's  fon  to  fchcol,  he  uled  tliis  opportunity  to 
•procure  knowledge  ;  and  acquired  fo  much  fkill  in  the 
common  learning,  that  he  obtained  his  freedom,  and 
became  a  teacher  or  preceptor  at  Rome.  His  claim 
to  learning  cannet  he  queftoned,  fmce  he  is  recorded 
as  a  fcholar  even  by  Juvenal  : 

^lis g'-fiti'io  Encilad't  d'jcliqu!  Ptiljemon'u affert, 
^laniuiu  Giaiuaticus  t?.'irvit  lalor?        bat.  7. 

He  had  alio  an  excellent  memory,  a  ready  elocution, 
and  could  make  verfes  extempore.  On  account  ot 
thefe  qualities,  notwithftanding  his  debauched  courfe 
of  life,  which  was  fuch  that  nobody  was  more  ur.wor- 
ihy  to  have  the  preceptoriliip  of  youth,  he  held  the 
firft  rank  among  thole  of  his  profeliion.  But  his  ar- 
rogance furpalied  his  merit  ;  he  had  the  confidence  to 
aliert,  that  learning  was  born  when  he  was  born,  and 
would  die  when  he  died  ;  and  that  Virgil  had  inferted 
his  name  in  his  Eclogues  by  a  certain  prophetic  fpirit . 
for  that  he,  Palasmon,  would  inf.illibly  become  one 
6a~  fo!e  judge  and  arbiter  of  a'l  poetry.  He  was  ex 
ceffively  prodigal  for  the  gratification  of  his  voluptu- 
ous humour;  infomuch  that  neither  the  immenfefums 
he  gained  by  teachini';,  7ior  the  great  profit  he  made 
both  by  cultivating  his  lands  and  in  the  way  of  tralHc, 
proved  a  fulf.cient  fund  to  fupport  his  extravagancies. 
We  have  only  fomc  fragments  rf  his  works. 

PALiEOLOGUS  (Michael),  a  very  able  man  who 
was  governor  of  Alia  under  the  em.peror  Theod  rus 
Lafcaris;  and  who, by  various  llratagems  and  cruelties, 
procured  the  empire  lor  himfelf  and  his  pollerity.  See 
CoNSTANTiNOPi-ii,  from  n"  145  to  the  end  of  that  ar- 
ticle. 

PALiEPAPHOS  (Strabo,  Virgil,  Pliny),  a  town 
of  Cyprus,  where  flood  a  temple  of  Venus  ;  and  an  ad- 
joining town  called  Nea  Paphis  ;  where  St  Paul  llruck 
Elymas  blind,  and  converted  the  proconful  Sergius 
Paulus. 


PAI./ESTRA,  in  Grecian  antiquity, a  public  build-  I'laxHri. 
ing  where  the  youth  excrcilcd  ihemfelves  in  wreltling,  ""^ 

running,  playing  at  quoits,  occ.  To  prevent  the  com- 
batants from  hui  ting  thcmfelves  by  failing,  the  bottom 
of  the  palccllra  was  covered  with  dull  or  gravel.  Some 
will  have  the  palallra  to  be  only  a  p  irt  of  the  gynina- 
fium.  Many  authors  im.agine  that  the  palxllrx  was  of 
two  kinds  ;  the  one  for  the  exercife  of  ti.e  body,  the 
other  for  the  cultivation  of  the  mind :  but  the  deri- 
vation  of  the  word  fetms  to  confine  it  to  bodily  exer- 
cife. 

We  have  this  account  of  the  palasllrs;  in  Barthelemi's 
Anachariis  *  :  "  They  are  nearly  of  the  fame  form  *  Vol.  ii. 
with  the  gymnafia.  We  vilited  the  apar  tments  appro- 
priated to  all  the  fpecies  t  f  baths  ;  thole  where  the 
wrelllers  leave  their  clothes,  where,  they  nib  their 
bodies  wirh  oil  to  render  their  limbs  lupple,  and  whers 
they  roll  thcmfelvcs  in  the  fand  in  order  to  g  vc  tlieir 
antag'  nills  a  held. 

"  Wieilii.g,  leaping,  tennis,  and  all  the  exercifes 
of  the  lyeeum,  were  here  repeated  before  us  with 
greatti  varieties,  and  with  more  llrength  and  Iki'l  on 
the  part  of  the  pe;  formers.  AniO'-,g  the  diri'cr^nc 
groups  before  us,  we  dillinguilhed  men  ol  the  moll 
perfeil  b.auty,  and  worthy  ot  feri-ing  as  models  for 
artills  ;  f  me  with  vigorous  and  boldly  marked  out- 
line'-',  as  Hercules  is  reprefented  ;  and  others  of  a 
more  Aim  and  el.-gant  fhape,  as  Achilles  is  delcribed. 
The  former  devoting  themfelves  to  wrellling  and 
boxing,  had  no  objed  but  to  increafe  their  bodily 
llrength  ;  the  latter,  educate  1  to  lefs  violent  exercifcs, 
fuch  as  running,  leaping,  &c.  confined  themfelves  to 
acquirements  ot  agility. 

"  Their  regimen  is  fuited  to  the  different  exercifes 
f(')r  which  they  are  defigned.  Some  of  them  abflaiu 
from  women  and  wine  ;  others  lead  a  very  abdemious 
lite  ;  but  thofe  who  make  laborious  exertions  Hand 
in  need  of  a  great  quantity  of  fubllantial  food,  fuch 
as  ro.dted  beef  and  pork,  to  rellore  their  ftrength. 
It  they  require  only  two  minae  a-day,  wi'h  bread  in 
proportion,  th->y  give  a  very  favourable  idea  of  their 
temperance.  But  feveral  are  mentioned  who  have 
made  a  terrible  confumption  of  pr  vifions.  Thea- 
genes  of  Thafos,  for  inttance,  is  faid  to  have  eaten 
a  whole  ex  in  a  day.  The  fame  exploit  is  attributed 
to  Milo  of  Ctotona,  whofe  ufual  quantity  of  food  for 
a  day  was  twenty  mmx  oi  meat,  as  many  of  bread,  and 
three  congii  of  win?.  It  is  faid  likewife,  that  Ally- 
dama?  .  f  Miletus,  when  at  tlie  tab'e  of  Ariobarzanes 
the  Perlian  latrap,  devoured  alone  thefupper  prepared 
for  nine  guefts.  Thefe  II  ries,  no  doubt  exaggerated, 
prove  at  leall  the  idea  generally  entertained  of  the  vo- 
racity •  f  this  clafs  of  wreftlers.  WJitn  tliey  are  able 
to  gratily  it  without  danger,  they  acquire  extraordi- 
nary llrengrh  :  their  liature  becomes  fomecimes  gi<an- 


tic 


(Iruck   with  terror,  either 


ills,  or  link  under  the  weight  of 


and  their  adverfarie* 
decline  entering  the 
their  cnoimeus  bodies 

"  They  are  fo  opprelTed  by  excefs  of  nutriment  as 
to  be  obliged  to  pals  part  of  their  lives  in  a  profound 
fleep,  and  fi  on  become  fo  extremely  corpulent  as  to 
be  no  longer  known  to  be  the  fame  peifons :  this  is 
fucceeded  by  diforders  which  render  them  as  wretched 
as  they  have  always  been  unferviceable  to  their  coun- 
try ;  icr  it  cannot  be  denied  that  wrellling,  boxing, 
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and  all  Lhofc  combats  difputcd  with  To  miicli  fury  and 
clillinacy  in  the  public  fi'kmnities,  arc  no  longer  any 
thing  but  oftcntatious  exhibitions,  lince  ta<5i:ics  have 
been  brought  to  perfection.  Egypt  at  no  time  adopted 
them,  as  they  give  only  a  temporary  ftrength.  Lace- 
daemon  has  correifled  their  inconveniences  by  the  wif- 
dom  of  her  inftitutions.  In  the  other  dates  ol  Greece 
men  have  difcovered,  that,  by  fub;e(5liiig  their  children 
to  them,  they  incur  the  riik  of  injuring  th^ir  fliape  and 
preventing  ihcir  growth  ;  and  that,  in  a  more  ad- 
vanced age,  profelfed  wrelHers  never  make  good  fol- 
ili;rs,bccaure  they  are  unable  to  fupport  huiiger,  thirll, 
watching,  the  fmalleft  wants,  or  the  moll  trifling  de- 
viation from  their  ufual  habits."  See  Pun  path  lum 
and  Pancratium. 

PALiESTROPHYLAX,  was  the  dircdor  of  the 
palsdra,  and  the  exercifes  peifnmed  there. 

PALAMBOANG,  or  Palambang,  a  town  of 
Afia  in  the  Eall  Indies,  and  in  the  ifland  of  Java, 
capital  of  a  kingdom  :  feated  at  the  call  end  of  the 
ifland,  on  the  llraits  o*"  Bally,  and  leparated  from  the 
ifland  of  Bal  y  by  a  narrow  channel.  E.  Long.  115. 
10.  S.  Lat.  7.  r  r. 

PALAMEDEA,  in  ornitli"l  gy,  a  genus  belong- 
ing to  the  order  of  gtallae.  Th;.'  cbarader  of  this  ge- 
nus, according  to  Latham,  is,  the  bill  bends  down  at 
the  pi  int,  with  a  horn,  or  with  a  tuft  of  feathers  ei  eft 
near  the  bafe  if  it ;  the  noltrils  are  oval ;  the  toes  are 
divided  almofl  to  their  origin,  with  a  fmall  membrane 
between  the  bottoms  of  each. 

I'bere  are  two  fpecies  of  it ;  the  firft  of  which  is  the 
palamedea  cornuta,  or  horned  fcreamer.  It  is  about 
the  fizeof  a  turkey;  in  length  about  three  feet  t.  ur 
ivches.  The  bill  is  two  inches  and  a  quarter  lung,  and 
black:  the  upper  mandible  is  a  little  gibbous  at  the 
bafe,  tl.e  under  Ihuts  beneath  it,  as  in  the  gallinaceous 
tribe:  the  noftils  are  oval  and  pervious,  and  placed 
near  the  middle  of  the  bill.  From  the  crown  ot  the 
head  I'prings  a  flendLr  horn  of  more  than  th'ce  inches 
in  length,  and  pointed  at  the  end  :  the  iridcs  are  the  co- 
lour of  gold  :  the  plumage  on  the  head,  neck,  and  up- 
per part  of  the  body,  is  black,  margined  witli  grey  on 
the  firft,  and  downy  :  f  me  of  the  feathers  roiu.d  the 
neck  are  likewife  edged  with  the  fame  :  the  under 
parts  of  the  wings  are  pale  rufous,  appearing  on  the 
flioulders  and  edges  of  them  when  doled  :  at  the  bend, 
of  the  wing  are  two  ftrong,  fharp,  horny,  yellow  fpurs, 
one  above  another,  the  uppermoll  an  inch  and  a  half 
in  length  :  the  belly,  th'ghs  and  vent  are  white  :  the 
tail  is  eight  inches  and  a  half  long,  and  black:  the 
legs  are  flout  and  dufky :  the  fore  claws  are  mode- 
rately bent ;  the  hind  one  is  neatly  flraight,  not  unlike 
that  of  a  lark,  and  is  about  an  inch  long. — The  female, 
we  are  told,  is  very  like  the  male. 

It  is  remarked,  that  they  are  always  met  with  in 
pairs  J  and  if  one  dicf,  the  other  mourns  to  death  for 


the  lofs.  They  frcfiuent  places  near  tl^e  water  ;  make  l'*'-tiicilia, 
a  large  neft  of  mud,  in  tlic  Ihapc  of  an  oven,  upon  the  I'abrmxki.. 
ground  (a)  ;  and  lay  two  eggs,  the  iize  of  tliofc  of  a  ^       ' 

goofe.  The  young  are  brought  up  in  the  ncft  till  able 
to  fliift  for  thcmfclves.  They  have  but  one  nell  in  a 
year,  which  is  in  January  or  February,  except  the 
firft  eggs  are  taken  away,  when  they  make  a  fecond 
in  April  or  May.  The  young  birds  are  frequently 
eaten  by  the  natives,  though  tiic  colour  of  the  flclli  is 
very  dark  ;  that  of  the  old  ones  is  t')u.;h  and  ill  tafted. 
By  Ibme  authors  this  fpecies  is  faid  to  feed  on  crabs  and 
birds,  fuch  as  pigeons,  poultry,  and  even  to  attack 
flieep  and  goats ;  but  this  is  denied  by  others,  who 
f.iy  that  its  principal  food  is  reptiles.  In  the  ftomach 
of  one  which  M.  Bajon  difl'ecfed,  there  were  only 
found  herbs  and  feeds  of  plants ;  however,  h2  adds, 
that  the  bird  has  no  gizzurd.  The  cornuta  is  a  rare 
fpecies.  It  is  found  in  certain  diftricts  in  Cayenne, 
Guiana,  Surinam,  and  other  parts  of  South  America, 
chiefly  in  the  marflies  and  wet  favannas,  and  for  the 
moft  part  near  the  lea.  Thtle  ihoiild  feem  to  be  the 
birds  mentioned  by  Ullna  (b),  which  are  called  by  the 
inhabitants  of  Quito  difpniadircs,  or  "  awakeners,"' 
from  their  giving  notice  to  others  of  the  approach  of 
danger  ;  as  on  hearing  the  leait  node,  or  feeing  any' 
one,  though  at  a  great  diihince,  they  rile  from  the 
ground,  and  make  a  loud  chattering  like  a  m,igpie» 
continuing  the  noife,  and  hovering  over  the  ob|ecl 
wltich  cauled  the  alarm,  whereby  tiie  reft  of  the  birds, 
taking  the  hint,  are  able  in  time  to  elc;ape  the  impend- 
ing danger.  This  fcreaming  nolle,  which  fume  au- 
thors relate  as  b  ing  exceedingly  loud  and  terrible  (c), 
has  occalloncd  Mr  Pennant  to  give  the  genus  the  name 
anijexed  to  it.  In  Dr  Hunter's  muieum  there  is  a  fine 
fpecimen  of  this  bird  b;  ought  from  Cayenne. 

The  fecond  fpecies  of  palamedea  is  the  criftata,  or 
crefted  fcreamer.  This  bird  is  about  the  fize  of  an 
heron:  the  bill  is  fliort,  bent  like  that  of  a  bird  of 
prey,  and  of  ayellowilh  brown:  the  iridcs  are  gold- 
coloured  :  on  the  fo>ehead,  juft  above  the  bill,  is  a 
tuft  of  black  feathers,  variegated  with  afh-colour  :  the 
head,  neck,  and  body,  are  grey,  mixed  with  rufous 
and  brown,  moft  inclining  to  the  lall  on  the  wings  and 
tail :  the  wings  are  not  furnilhed  with  fpurs  :  the  lep-s' 
pretty  long,  o.  a  dull  yellow  :  claws  brown  j  the  hind 
toe  placed  high  up,  fo  as  not  to  touch  the  ground  in 
walking. 

This  bird  inhabits  Brafil.  Linnseus  makes  It  to 
belong  to  the  fcreamer  genus,  perhaps  from  its  cry  ; 
for  it  is  faid  to  be  heard  at  a  great  dillance,  and  is  not 
unlike  that  of  a  lien  turkey.  Norte  of  our  later 
writers  feem  to  have  feen  it,  all  of  them  rclyiiig  on 
Marcgrave  both  for  defcription  and  figure.  It  is  liiid 
to  feed  on  the  fame  food  as  tlie  licron  tribe :  the  flefh 
is  good,  and  the  bird  by  i'nme  kept  tame. 

PALAlMEDES,  a  Greek  chief,  fbn   of  Naupikis 

king 


(a)  Authors  differ.  Bajon  fays  that  it  makes  the  ncft  both  in  thickets,  at  forae  diftance  from  the  ground^ 
and  of"ten  among  the  riiflies.  Fermin  tells  us,  that  it  builds  on  high  trees.  See  Mem.  far  Cny.  and  D-^cr. 
Sunn. 

(b)  Voy.  vol.  ii.  p.  243. — Ulloa  makes  their  fize  no  bigger  than  that  of  a  cock.     He  fays,  that  the  hea.i 
is  adorned  with  a  tuft  of  feathers.     Perhaps  he  may  mean  the  ne.U  fpeciis, 

(c)  Terriiili  voce  clamitaris,     LinEseus, 
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»  ting  of  £iiba"a,  I'y  Clemen?,  H«  ivas  funt  by  the 
Grecian  piinccs  who  were  going  to  the  Trojan  war, 
in  ordtr  to  bring  Ulyfles  to  the  camp,  who,  to  avoid 
the  expejiticn,  pretended  infiuiity  ;  and  the  better  to 
tarry  on  tlie  impofition,  he  ollen  harncffcd  different 
tininials  to  a  plough,  and  fowcd  iiilt  inftead  of  barley. 
Palaniedes  ibon  difcovcrcd  the  cheat.  He  knew  that 
I  egret  10  part  wih  Penelope,  whcrn  Ulyilcs  had  lately 
m.inicd,  was  his  only  reaion  for  pretending  infanity ; 
:iud  to  dtmonllrate  this,  Pa'.amedts  took  Telemachus, 
ol  whom  Penelope  had  lately  been  delivered,  and  put 
Jiim  before  his  father's  plough.  UlylTijs  turned  the 
plough  a  different  way,  not  to  hurt  the  eiiild.  He  was 
iherelore  obliged  to  attend  the  Greek  princes  to  the 
war;  but  nn  i'aimortal  eniiiiiy  took  place  betv/een 
Uly/fes  and  PaLimedcs,  Th=  king  of  Ithaca  deter- 
jiiined  to  take  every  opportunity  to  dillrefs  him  ;  and 
when  all  his  expectations  were  fruliraied,  he  was  mean 
■cticuc;h  10  bribe  o'.ie  of  his  fervants,  and  to  make  him 
dtp;  u  hole  in  his  matter's  tent,  and  ihere  conceal  a  large 
funi  of  money.  After  this  Ulyifes  forged  a  letter 
in  Phrygian  characlers,  as  from  Pnani  to  Paiamedes, 
In  the  leiter  the  Trojan  king  feemed  to  beg  Paia- 
medes to  deliver  into  his  hands  the  Grecian  army, 
acc(  rdinsT  to  the  conditions  which  had  been  pievionfly 
■agreed  upon  when  lie  received  the  money  This 
forged  letter  was  carried,  by  means  of  Ulyilcs,  before 
the  princes  of  th<;  Grecian  army.  Paiamedes  was 
fnmmoned,  and  made  the  moll  folemn  protellations  of 
nmocence,  but  in  vain.  The  money  tliat  was  dif- 
■covered  in  his  tent  ferved  to  cerroborate  the  accufa- 
tion  ;  and  he  was  thei'efore  found  guilty  by  the  whole 
army,  and  lloned  to  death.  Honitr  is  filent  about 
the  unfortunate  fate  of  Paiamedes;  and  Paufauias 
mentions,  that  it  had  been  reported  by  f<  me  that 
Ulylles  and  Diomedes  had  drowned  him  in  the  fea  as  he 
was  lifting  on  the  ccaft.  Pliiloftratus,  who  mentions 
the  tragical  ftory  as  above  related,  adds,  that  Achilles 
and  Ajax  buried  his  body  with  great  pomp  on  the  fea- 
iliore  ;  and  that  they  raifed  upon  it  a  fmall  chapel, 
where  facriiices  weie  regularly  offered  by  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Troas.  Paiamedes  was  a  man  ot  learning  as 
well  us  a  foldier  ;  and  accorduig  to  fomebe  conipleted 
ihe  alphabet  of  Cadmus  by  tho  addition  of  the  four 
letters  6,  f,  v,  <f,  during  the  Troj.tn  war.  To  him 
alfo  is  attributed  the  invention  of  dice  and  backgam- 
mon ;  and  it  is  liiid  that  he  w.ss  the  firft  who  regularly 
ranged  an  army  in  a  line  of  battle,  and  who  placed 
centinels  round  the  camp,  and  exeited  their  vigilance 
and  attentiin  by  giving  thein  a  watchword. 

PALi\.RIA,  among  llie  Romans,  a  kind  of  exer- 
cifc  performed  at  a  (lake  by  the  foldiers.  The  Hake 
being  fixed  in  the  ground,  and  fix  feet  high  above  it, 
the  young  undifciph.ied  foldiers  advanced  againll  it, 
armed  wiili  a  hurdle  and  cudgel,  inltead  of  a  fword 
and  Ihield,  and  went  thi-ough  all  the  rules  of  attack 
wid  defence,  as  if  aflually  engaged  with  an  advenary. 
Sometimes  they  Hood  at  a  dillance,  and  attacked  with 
jniffive  weapons  ;  at  tire  fame  time  nfingallthe  requi- 
lite  motions  for  defending  thcmfelves,  and  warding 
off  what  might  be  thrown  againfl  them. 

PALATE,  in  anatomy,  the  flclh  that  compofes  the 
loof,  or  the  upper  an.l  ir.rer  part,  of  the  mouth. 

The  palate  has  much  the  faire  ftrucTure  with  the 
gtims  ;  but  it  has  alfo  a  great  nun;bjr  of  glands,  difco- 


vered  fo  early  as  the  time  of  Fa)lopitis  ;  llicieareprin-  PaUtlciti, 

cipally   fituatcd   in  tjie  hinder   part  near  the  uvula,         >^ ■ 

where  it  is  pcnduloni.,  in  the  mai-ner  of  a  curt-ii:i, 
which  part  is  called  tlie  vflum  or  cl-ii-J'rui/;,  of  the  pa- 
late. The  glands  I'ltuated  particularly  in  this  part,  fe- 
crete  a  mucous  fluid,  feryi.ig  to  lubricate  'he  nioutli 
and  lliroat,  and  to  facilitate  dtglutitiun  :  they  have  a 
great  number  of  apertures  there  lor  the  difchargc  of 
tliis  humour  into  the  .iiouth. 

The  gieatufes  of  this  membrane  arc  to  defend  the 
bones  of  the  palate  from  corruptiu  <  ;  and  for  prevent- 
ing, by  its  claullium  or  velum,  the  things  to  be  fwaU 
lowed  from  getting  up  into  the  noitiils. 

PALATLNATJi,  a  province  or  figniory,poffefred 
by  a  p;;Litine. 

Palatinate  of  the  Rhine,  a  province  of  Germany, 
divided  into  two  parts  by  the  Rhine,  called  t:ie  U/j/>i:r 
and  Lotvcr  Palalintite.  The  former  lies  in  tlie  circle 
of  Bavaria,  and  belongs  to  the  cleftor  thereof;  but 
the  latter,  in  the  circle  we  are  now  treating,  belongs 
to  the  elector  Palatine.  The  latter  part  is  bounded  to 
the  call  by  the  county  of  Katzenelinbogen,  the  arch- 
billiopric  of  Ment/.,  tlie  bilhopiic  of  Worm^^,  and  part 
of  the  territory  of  the  Teutonic  order  in  Franco- 
nia;  to  the  weff  by  Alface,  the  duchy  of  Deuxponts, 
the  county  of  Sponheim,  the  duchy  of  Simmern,  and 
certain  dillricts  of  the  eleflorate  ot  Mentz  ;  to  die 
fbutli  by  the  duchy  of  Wurtemberg  and  the  bilhopric 
of  Spire  ;  and  to  the  north  by  a  part  of  the  archbilhoprie 
of  fVlentz  and  the  county  of  Katzenellnbogen.  It 
contains  41  towns,  befldes  feveral  boroughs;  and  is 
about  100  miles  iu  length  and  70  in  breadth.  The 
aix  is  healthful,  and  the  foil  fruittul  in  corn,  paflurage, 
wine,  tobacco,  and  all  forts  ot  pulfe  and  fruits,  particu- 
larly walnuts,  chelhuts,  and  almonds.  This  country  alfo 
breeds  abundance  01  cattle,  and  is  well  watered  by  tlie 
Neck.tr,  the  Nahe,  and  the  Rhine.  In  the  lall  of 
thefe,  near  Germerfheim  and  Selz,  is  found  gold  ;  the 
exclullve  right  of  fear  ching  for  which  is  farmed  out  by 
tire  eletflor.  The  ftate  of  religion  hath  varied  greatly 
here  fuice  the  Reformation,  Luilieraui.m  and  Calvi- 
nifm  having  been  uppermeft  by  turns,  till  the  elefto- 
rate  devolved  to  the  Popifh  branches  of  the  family, 
when  Popery,  with  all  its  fuperftition  and  mummery, 
was  eftablifhed  anew  :  {o  that  the  Protellant  religion 
is  now  on  a  very  precarious  footing  in  the  Palatinate, 
though  moll  of  the  natives  are  ftiil  of  that  perfuafion  ; 
but  the  two  feds  of  Proteftants,  namely,  the  Luthe- 
rans and  Calvinills,  have  greatly  contributed  to  their 
own  ruin,  by  their  muiual  jealoufy  and  animofity,  be- 
ing no  lei's  rancorous  .againit  one  another  than  againll 
their  common  adverlaries  the  Papills.  The  Lutherans 
reckon  themfelvcs  50,000  flrong,  and  are  poffelfed  of 
about  85  churciies ;  but  not  one  half  of  their  preach- 
ers and  fchoolmallers  have  a  competent  maintenance. 
The  number  of  Calvinifl  clergy  liere  is  ellimated  at 
500,  and  that  of  the  Roman  Catholics  at  400.  Be- 
tides fchools  and  Jefuits  colleges  in  this  country,  there 
is  one  univerfuy,  namiely,  that  of  Heidelberg;  but 
there  is  very  little  trade  in  it  except  in  wine.  Authors 
are  divided  about  the  origin  of  the  name  Palatwes,  or 
Pfahgraves,  as  the  Germans  call  them  ;  but  it  feems 
raoft  likely  to  be  derived  from  xht palatia,  or  palaces, 
which  the  old  Frankiflr  and  German  kings  and  Roman 
emperors  were  polfelled   of  in  different  parts  of  the 

country. 
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Palatinate,  comury,  anj  over  \v]iich  they  appointed  niprenic  ftew- 
y__v/._  aids  or  jiul;;cs,  who  wci c  culled  Ptilatims  or    PfaW^- 
grav:j.       The  coiinliics  where  thefe  Pnhitines    kept 
their    courts,  were,    from  them,  called  Pnlatinatcs ; 
which  name  came  at  lalt  to  be  appropriated,  by  way 
of  eminence,  to  this  country,  as  being  the  moft  cmn. 
fiderableotthcm.     'I'he  ancient  eleiloral  line   failing 
in   1635,    the  eleftorate  devolved  to  Philip. VVilliam 
dukeof  Neuburg  ;  and  upon  the  de.uh  ol' his  fecond 
■Ion  Charles-l'hiiip,  t  1  the  prince  of  Sultzbach.     This 
elector  has  the  title  of  arch-treaCurer  of  the  empire,  as 
well  as  the  elector    of  Brunfwic-Lunenburg,  and  is 
the  filth  in  rank  among  the  fecular  eleiftors.     He  is 
alfo  one  of  the  vicars  oi  the  empire  alternately  with 
the  elecSor  of  Bavaiia,  and  enjoys  many  other  prero- 
gatives.    In  his  own  dominions,  he  difpofes  of  all  va- 
cant benefices  ;  but  allows  the  ecclehalHcal  council, 
compofed  of  two  clergymen  and  two  laymen,  to  pre- 
feiit  two  candidates,  c.f  whxh  he  chooles  one.     He  is 
alfo  mafter  of  all  the  tithes  in  his  dominions  ;  but  he 
either  grants  them  to  the  clergy,  or  falaries  in  lieu  of 
them,  out  o;  tlie  revenues  of  the  church.     His  title  is 
Pfalzgrave  of  the  Rhine  ;  archtreafurer  and  eleftor  of 
the  holy   Roman  empire  ;  duke   in   Bavaria,  Juliers, 
Cleve,  and  Berg  ;  prince  of  Mors  ;  marquis  of  Ber- 
gen-opZoom  ;  count  of  Veldens,  Sponheim,  the  Mark, 
and  Ravenfljerg  ;  and  lord  of  Ravenllein.     His  quota 
to  the  army  of  the  empire  is   30  horfe  and  138  foot, 
or  <;i4  florins  monthly.     To  the  Chamber  of  Wetztar 
he   contributes   each  term,   404  rix-dollars,   82  kruit- 
zers.     There  is  an  order  of  knighthood  in  this  coun- 
try, viz.  that  of  St  Hubert;  the  badge  of  which  is  a 
tjuadrangular  crofs  pendant  to  a  red  ribbon,  witli  a 
ftar  on  the  bread.     The   whole  of  the  eledor's  reve- 
nue arifing  from  the  Palatinate,  the  duchies  of  Berg 
and  Juliers,  the   feig1*iiory  of  Ravenflein,  and  the  du 
chies  ofNeuburg  and  Sultzbach,  hath  been  eftimated 
at  about  300,000!.  per  annum.     The  military^    efta- 
blillimentconfil-ls  of  ieveral  regiments  of  horfe  and  foot, 
befides  the  horfe  and   Swifs  life-guards :  in    time  of 
peace  he  is  faid  to  maintain  about  6000  men.    All 
the  different  courts  and  councils,  ufual  in  other  coun- 
tries for  the  different  departments  of  government,  are 
alfo  to  be  found  here. 

In  general,  the  Lower  Palatinate  has  fufFered  more 
by  the  preceding  wars  with  France  than  all  the  pro- 
vinces ot  Germany  put  together  durii'g  the  fpace  of 
30  years ;  fw  the  French  have  plundered  the  country, 
and  demolifhed  Ibme  of  its  tirft  towns  more  than  once. 
In  the  modern  part  of  the  Univerfal  Hiilory,  we  have 
the  following  account  of  the  rife  of  the  Palatinate,  of 
the  Rhine,  under  the  hiftory  of  Germany. 

"  Though  Conrad  the  fon  of  Everhard  inherited 
from  his  father  the  duchy  of  Franconia,  with  the 
counties  of  HefTe  and  Alf.ice,  he  could  not  fucceed 
him  in  the  dignity  of  count-palatine,  becaufe  Otho 
had  taken  it  fmm  his  father,  and  conferred  it  on  Her- 
man third  fon  of  Arnold  duke  of  Bavaria  :  but  as  this 
honour  was  unattended  with  any  folid  advantage,  the 
emperor  began  to  annex  to  it  the  lands  and  calUes  fi- 
tuated  on  the  Rhine,  v«hence  he  acquired  the  title  of 
Count  Palatine  of  the  Rhine  :  and,  in  procefs  of  time, 
thefe  counts  made  great  acquifitions  by  mamages, 
purchafes,  mortgages,  and  imperial  donations,  fo  as  to 
iorm  a  very  confidsrable  province."  The  powers  oif 
Vot.  XIII, 


counts  palatine  in  the  German  empire  Iiave  aUvaysbecn 
ample  ;  we  have  this  account  of  it  in  the  i'.ime  learned 
work. 

"  When  the  counts  palatine  of  the  Rhine  began  to 
execute  their  office,  they  neither  podeHed  on  that  ri- 
vet lands,  cities,  nor  caftlcs  ;  but  having  by  degrees 
made  great  accjuifitions  by  marriages,  piirchales, agree- 
ments, imperial  donations,  or  otherwif.-,  they  have  at 
length  formed  a  very  confiderable  prirjcipality.  We 
arc  told,  that  under  the  emperors  of  tlie  houle'of  Sua- 
bia,  their  autliority  and  power  increafed  greatly,  tho' 
it  was  a  gradual  increafc.  Under  the  reign  of  the 
emperor  Henry  IV.  the  credit  of  the  counts  pa- 
latne  was  very  conlidcrable  at  the  cou:  t ;  and  by  ihe 
German  law,  the  count  palatine  of  the  Rhine  enjoys 
not  only  during  the  abfence  cf  the  emperor,  but  like- 
wife  during  a  vacancy  of  the  empire,  tl'.e  right  of  the 
ban  beyond  the  Rhine,  till  within  a  mile  of  the  city 
of  Metz,  and  as  far  as  the  ocean,  as  well  as  in  Flan- 
ders. However,  ih's  right  of  the  ban  has  not  been 
granted  to  him  by  the  emperors.  There  is  likewife 
an  ancient  ordonnance,  in  which  the  office  of  count 
palatine  is  mentioned  ;  it  imports,  that  the  count  pa- 
latine is  always  by  right  the  reprefentative  or  lieutenant 
of  the  kingdom.  Lallly,  how  great  the  power  of  the 
counts  palatine  was,  may  be  undeilfood  from  this, 
that  in  the  eleiftion  of  Rodolphiis  of  Hapfburgh,  and 
in  that  of  Henry  VTI.  the  other  eledlors  promifed  to 
acknowledge  him  as  emperor  whom  he  Ihould  name. 
Although,  however,  the  power  of  the  c.  unts  palatine 
had  as  it  were  fecured  to  them  the  vicariate  of  the 
empire,  neverthelefs  the  emperors  (fill  referved  to 
themfelves  the  right  of  ellablilhing  vicars."  See  Ba- 
varia. 

PALATINATES  of  Poland.  Previous  to  ths 
Revolution  in  this  unfortunate  country,  it  was  divided 
into  palatinates  ;  whether  thofe  will  be  now  changed 
cannot  be  at  prefent  afcertained,  t!;o'  it  fesms  likely. 
A  Polifli  palatine  is  thus  defcribed  in  the  Univerlal 
Hiftory: 

"  A  palatine  may  be  regarded  as  tlie  governor  of  a 
province,  who  levies  and  leads  the  trooi)s  of  his  own 
jurifdic'Hon  to  join  the  army  of  the  republic.  His  ci- 
vil power  is  likewife  confiderable,  as  he  prefidcs  at  the 
aiiemblies  of  his  palatinate,  rates  the  prices  of  all  com- 
modities and  merchandife  in  the  province,  regul.ites 
the  weights  and  meafures,  and  judges  and  defends  the 
Jews  within  his  jurifdiflion.  Tltis  part  of  his  func- 
tion is  particularly  fpecilied,  that  a  fet  of  men  the 
moft  ufeful  and  induftrious  in  Poland  may  not  be  op- 
prell'ed  ;  the  king  being  likewife  obliged,  byliis  oath, 
to  afford  them  the  proteftion  of  the  laws  and  his  fo- 
rereignty.  Under  him  is  appointed  a  fubffitute  or 
vice-palatine,  who  takes  an  oath  to  his  fnp^rior,  and 
mufl  be  poffeffed  of  a  land-eftate  to  a  certain  value." 

PALATINE,  or  Count  Palatine,  a  title  an- 
ciently given  to  all  perfons  who  had  any  office  or  em- 
ployment in  the  prince's  palace  :  but  afterwards  con- 
ferred on  thofe  delegated  by  princes  to  hold  courts  of 
juftice  in  the  provinces  ;  and  on  luch  among  the  lords 
as  had  a  palace,  that  is,  a  court  of  juftice,  in  their 
own  houfes. 

Couuties-PALjiTiNE  in   Etiglanil. — Chefter,  Durham, 

and  Lancafter,  are  called  counlies  palatini.      Tlie  two 

former  are  fuch  by  prefcription,  or  iinmemcrial  cu- 

4  P  ftoni; 
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Palatine,    (lom  ;  or,  at  lead  ;is  old  as  die  Norman  conqucft  ;  the 

*^ « ■  latter  was  created  by  king  Edward  III    in  tavour  of 

Henry  Plintagcnet,  firll  earl  and  then  duke  of  Lan- 
caller  ;  whofe  heirefs  being  married  to  John  of  Gaunt 
the  king's  fon,  the  franchife  was  greatly  enlarged 
and  confirmed  in  parliament,  to  honour  John  of 
Gaunt  hinifelf,  whom,  on  the  death  of  his  father-in- 
law,  the  k'ng  had  alfo  created  duke  of  Lancaaer. 
Counties  palatine  are  fo  called  a  palatio;  becaule  the 
owners  thereof,  tlie  eavl  ofChefter,  the  bifli..p  of  Dur- 
ham, and  the  duke  of  Larcarter,  had  in  thofe  coun- 
ties y'ttra  regalia,  as  fully  as  the  king  hath  in  his  palace; 
rci^iikm  potijlaUm  in  omnibus,  as  Brafton  exprelies  it. 
They  might  pardon  treafons,  murders,  and  felonies; 
they  appointed  all  judges  and  juftices  of  the  peace  ; 
all  writs  and  indictments  ran  in  their  names,  as  in 
ether  counties  in  the  king's;  and  all  offences  were  faid 
to  be  done  againft  their  peace,  and  not,  as  in  other 
places,  cinitra pacem  ilomini  regis.  And  indeed  by  the 
ancient  law,  in  all  peculiar  jurii dictions,  offences  were 
faid  to  be  done  againft  his  peace  in  whole  court  they 
were  tried  ;  in  a  conrt-leet,  contra  pacim  domini ;  in 
the  court  of  a  corporation,  contra  paccm  ballivorum  ; 
in  the  fherifF's  court  or  tourn,  contra  pacem  vice- 
eommi'.h.  Thefe  palatine  privileges  (fo  fmiilar  to  the 
regal  independant  jurifdiflions  ui'urped  by  the  great 
barons  on  the  continent  during  the  weak  and  infant 
ftate  of  the  firll  feudal  kingdoms  in  Europe)  Wt:re  in 
all  probability  originally  granted  to  the  counties  of 
Cheiler  and  Durham,  becaufe  they  bordered  upon 
enemies  countries,  Wales  and  Scotland  :  in  order  th-at 
the  owners,  being  encouraged  by  fo  large  an  authority, 
snight  be  the  more  watchful  in  its  defence  ;  and  tliat 
tlie  inhabitants,  having  jullice  adminiftered  at  home, 
mieht  not  be  obliged  to  go  out  of  the  county,  and 
leave  it  open  to  the  enemy's  incurlions.  And  upon 
this  account  alfo  there  were  formerly  two  other  coun- 
ties palatine,  Pembrokelhire  and  Hexamihire,  the 
latter  now  united  with  Northumberland  :  but  thefe 
■were ab  lifhed  by  parliament,  the  former  in  27  Hen. 
VIII.  the  latter  in  14  Eliz.  And  in  25  Hen.  VIII. 
like  wife,  the  powers  before  mentioned  of  owners  of 
counties-palatine  were  abridged  ;  the  reafon  for  their 
continuance  in  a  manner  ceafmg  :  though  ftill  all 
writs  are  witnelfed  in  their  names,  and  all  forfeitures 
for  treafnn  by  the  common  law  accrue  to  them 

Of  thefe  three  the  country  of  Durham  is  now  the 
only  one  remaining  in  the  hands  of  a  fubjeifl.  For 
the  earldon  of  Chefter,  as  Camden  tellifies,  was 
united  to  the  crown  liy  Hen.  III.  and  has  ever  fmce 
given  title  to  the  king's  eldeft  fon.  And  the  county- 
palatine  or  duchy  of  Lancafter  was  the  property  of 
Henry  of  Bolingbroke,  the  fon  of  John  of  Gaunt,  at 
the  time  when  he  wrelled  the  crown  from  king 
Richard  II.  and  alFumed  the  title  of  Hen.  IV.  But 
he  was  too  prudent  to  fuffer  this  to  be  united  to  the 
crown  ;  left,  if  he  loft,  one,  he  Ihould  lofe  the  other 
alfo.  For,  as  Plowdcn  and  Sir  Edwai^d  Coke  obferve, 
"  he  knew  he  had  the  duchy  of  Lancafter  by  fure 
and  indcfeafible  title,  but  that  his  title  to  the  crowri 
was  not  fo  allured  ;  for  that  after  the  deceafe  of 
Richard  II.  the  right  of  the  crown  was  iu  the  heir  of 
IJoncl  duke  ot  Clarence,  feci  nd  fon  of  Edward  III.  ; 
j';hn  of  Gaunt,  father  to  this  Henry  IV.  being  but 
the  fourth  fon."     And  therefore  he  procured  an  adl 


of  parliament,  in  the  firft  year  of  his  reign,  ordainiiig    Palatine- 

that  the  duchy  of  Lancafter,  and  all  other  his  heredi-  II, 

tary  eftates,  with  all  tlictr  royalties  and  franchifes,  "''""°'' 
fhould  remain  to  him  and  his  heirs  for  ever;  and  (liould 
remain,  defcend,  be  adminiftercd,  and  governed,  in 
like  manner  as  if  he  never  had  attained  the  regal  dig. 
nity  ;  and  thus  they  defcendad  to  his  fon  and  grand- 
fon,  Henry  V.  and  Henry  VI.  ;  many  new  territories 
and  privileges  being  annexed  to  the  duchy  by  the 
former.  Henry  VI.  being  attainted  in  i  Edward  IV. 
this  duchy  was  declared  in  parli.iment  to  have  become 
forfeited  to  the  crown,  and  at  the  fame  time  an  -aSl 
was  made  to  incorporate  the  dt>chy  of  Lancafter,  to 
continue  the  county-palatine  (whi-.h  might  otherwifc 
have  determined  by  the  attainder),  and  to  make  the 
fame  a  parcel  of  the  duchy  :  and,  farther,  to  veft  the 
whole  in  king  Edward  IV.  and  his  heirs,  kings  of 
England,  for  ever  ;  but  under  a  feparate  guiding-  and 
governance  from  the  other  inheritances  of  the  crown. 
And  in  i  Hen.  VII.  another  aft  was  made,  to  refumc 
fuch  part  of  the  duchy  lands  as  had  been  diliriem- 
bered  from  it  in  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.  and  to  veft 
the  inheritance  of  the  whole  iu  the  king  and  his  heiri 
for  ever,  as  amply  and  largely,  and  in  like  manner^ 
form,  and  condition,  feparate  from  the  crovvar  of  Eng- 
land and  pollelfion  of  the  fame,  as  the  three  Henries 
and  Edward  IV.  or  any  of  tliem,  haJ  and  held  the 
fame. 

The  ifle  of  Ely  is  not  a  county-palatine,  thougi 
fometimes  erroneoufly  called  fo,  but  only  a  royal 
franchife  :  the  bilhop  having,  by  grant  of  king  Hen- 
ry I.  jura  regalia  wit'iin  tlie  ille  of  Ely  ;  whereby 
he  exercifes  a  jurifdidion  over  all  caufes,  as  well  cri- 
minal as  civil. 

P  '.LATiNE  Games,  in  Roman  antiquity,  games  in- 
ftituted  in  honour  of  AugulUisby  his  wife  Livia,  after 
he  had  been  enrolled  among  the  gods.  They  were 
celebrated  in  the  palace,  from  whence  the  name,  and 
were  confirmed  by  the  lucceeding  emperors. 

Some  authors  fay  that  thefe  games  were  inftltuted 
in  hoi, our  ot  Julius  Caefir,  and  others  again  confound 
them  with  the  Liidi  Auguftales ;  but  neither  of  thefe- 
opinions  feem  to  be  well    fupported.      See    AuGu- 

STALES. 

PALATINUS  MONs,  or  Pahtlum,  the  firft  moun- 
tain of  Rome,  occupied  by  Romulus,  and  where  lie 
fixed  his  refidence  and  kept  his  court,  as  did  Tullus 
Hiiftilius,  Auguftus,  and  all  the  fucceeding  emperors; 
and  hence  it  is  that  the  refidence  of  princes  is  called 
paLtium.  The  reafon  of  the  name  is  varioufly  allign- 
ed  :  fume  fay  it  is  derived  from  the  goddefs  Pales,  or 
from  the  Palatini,  who  originally  inhabited  the  place, 
or  from  balare  or palare,  the  bleatings  of  ilieep,  which 
were  frequent  there ;  or  perhaps  from  the  word  pa^ 
lantes,  wandering,  becaufe  Eva'-ider,  when  he  came  to 
fettle  in  Italy,  gathered  all  the  inhabitants,  and  made 
them  all  one  fociety.  To  the  eaft  it  has  the  mount 
Ccelius,  to  the  fouth  the  Aventine;  to  the  weft  the  Ca- 
pitoline,  and  to  the  north  the  Forum. — Palatinus,  the 
furname  of  Apollo  from  this  pl.ice  ;  where  Auguftus 
built  a  temple  to  that  god,  adorned  with  porticoes  and 
a  library,  valuable  for  the  various  ccllecflions  of  Greek 
and  Latin  manufcripts  which  it  contained. 

PALATIUM  (anc.  geog.  ),a  place  in  the  territory 
of  Reate,  diftant  from  il  25  ftadia.     Dionyfius  Hali- 
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■•  Travels 
"through  Si 
r.'ily  and 
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crirnnneus  reckons  it  one  of  the  firfl  towns  of  the 
Aborigines;  anU  from  it  V;irro  accounts  lor  llie  n;inic 
of  tlie  Moiis  Ptil.i.'iniit  i  namely,  that  u  colony  from  P.i. 
latium  fctilcil  there. 

Palatium  (Pliny,)  P,( '/,(;;//'/;»;  (Paufinias),  Paliin- 
teum  (Livy)  ;  Pu  lantcum  (Solinus).  This  lull:  is  the 
true  writing  ;  the  great  grandfather  of  Evander,  from 
whom  it  took  its  name,  being  called  Pallas,  not  Pa'as  : 
A  town  of  Arcadia,  which  concurred  to  form  Mega- 
topolir,  ( Paufanias ).  From  it  the  Palalimn,  or  AIoiis  Pa- 
■laliniis,  takes  alfo  its  name,  accordingtoVirgiland  Pliny. 

PAL-iTiUM  D'lockfiani  ;  the  villa  of  Dioclefian,  near 
Salonx,  where  he  died,  (Eufehius;.  Afterwards  call- 
ed Spilatum  ,•  which  rofe  to  a  confiderable  city  from 
rhe  ruins  of  Salons  ;  fituated  in  Dalmatiaon  the  Adii- 
fitic.     Now  Spiildtio,  or  Spalitro. 

P4LATIVM  Lucull'i,  (Plutarch),  or  Villa  Liictd'i ; 
a  place  between  Mifenum  and  Baiac  in  Campani,  of 
wonderful  Itrufture.  Now  in  ruins,  and  called  P<:fci- 
fia  Mirahik. 

PALATO-sALpiNG^cus,  1  See  Anatomy,    Talk 

P  UATO-Stophjlh.us,  3  ofth!  Mtijclcs,  p.  708. 

PALE,  a  little  pointed  ftake  or  piece  of  wood  ufed 
in  making  inclofures,  feparations,  &c.  The /la/f  was 
an  uiftrument  of  punilhrnent  and  execution  among  the 
ancient  Romans,  and  IHII  continues  fo  among  the 
Turks.  Plence  empaling,  the  palling  a  fharp  pale  up 
the  fundament  thiough  the  body. 

Palf,  in  heraldry.     Sec  Heraldry,  p.  446. 

PALEARIUS  ( Aonius),  was  a  man  of  the  great- 
eft  probity,  and  one  of  the  bed  writers  of  the  i6th 
century.  He  gained  the  efteem  of  the  men  of  wit  and 
learning  of  his  time  by  a  noble  poem  on  the  immorta- 
lity of  the  foul.  He  was  appointed  profelfor  of  po- 
lite  literature  at  Sienna  ;  where  his  tranquillity  was  dif- 
turbed  by  contefts  with  an  envious  colleague,  and  by 
the  malicious  afperlions  of  his  enemies:  againft  which, 
however,  his  eloquence  proved  always  a  fufficient  de- 
fence. At  laft  he  left  Sienna,  and  accepted  the  invi- 
tation of  tlie  magiftrates  of  Lucca,  who  gave  liim  fe- 
veral  marks  of  their  efteem,  and  fettled  a  confiderable 
llipend  upon  him.  Some  years  after  he  removed  to 
Milan^  where  he  was  fei/.ed  by  order  of  pope  Pius  V. 
and  carried  to  Rome.  He  was  conviified  of  having 
fpokcn  in  favour  of  the  Lutlierans,  and  againft  the  in- 
quifition;  and  therefore  was  condemned  to  be  burnt. 
This  fentence  was  executed  in  1566.  He  wrote  feve- 
ral  pieces  in  verfe  and  pn.'fe  :  of  which  the  one  above- 
mentioned  is  the  moft  efteemcd. 

PALENCIA,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  kingdom  of 
Leon,  with  a  rich  archbilliop's  fee.  It  had  an  univer- 
fity,  but  it  was  removed  to  Salamanca.  It  ii  feated 
in  a  fertile  foil  on  the  river  Carlon  on  the  frontiers  of 
Caftile,  in  W.  Long.  3.  7.  N.  Lat.  42.  10. 

PALEIlMO,a  city  of  Sicily,  in  the  Val-di  Mazara, 
with  an  archbilhrp's  fee  and  a  large  harbour.  "  This 
city  (fays  Mr  Hill*),  which  is  the  capiuil  of  Sicily, 
is  of  great  antiquity  ;  and  if  a  conjedlurc  may  be  form- 
ed from  its  ancient  name  Pauormus,  which  fignifies 
an  univerfal  harbour,  it  was  formerly  in  a  very  flourifti- 
ing  condition.  By  whom  it  was  founded  is  uncer- 
tain, nor  have  we  any  authentic  accounts  of  its  inha- 
bitants till  it  became  a  colony  of  the  Phoenicians,  after 
which  it  palled  into  the  hands  of  the  various  nations 


that  became  matters  of  this  ifland.  The  prcfcnt  city  I'm^ctws. 
princi|)ally  conlifts  of  two  wide,  unifc.rm,  and  well,  "^  '" 
built  llrccts,  each  about  a  mile  in  length,  eroding  e  ich 
othi  r  at  riuht  angles  in  the  centre,  v.herc  there  is  a  fmall 
oaa^on  fpace,  ornamented  v.'it'h  four  ftatues."  Moll 
o(  the  cities  of  Sicily  have  furnames  :  Palermo  is  deno- 
minated the  hajfy.  It  has  ga  ned  this  epithet,  no  doubt, 
on  account  of  die  advantagcsof  itsfituation.  It  liastwo 
harbours:  in  the  one,  which  is  very  large,  and  in  which 
there  is  a  mole  1300  paces  in  length,  (hips  lie  at  an  horj 
in  the  other  their  cargoes  are  laden  and  unladen.  Both 
the  h;nbours  op'cn  to  the  weft  :  there  Is  alfo  a  fuperb 
quay  will,  h  extends  a  mile  from  weft  to  eMft,  in  a  rc-flili- 
near  diredtion,  and  is  called  La  vtar'mc.  The  profpecl 
is,  on  the  one  f.de,  left  in  the  v.  idc  expanfe  of  the 
ocean,  and  on  the  other  confined  by  the  walls  of  the 
city  ;  the  walls  appear  adorned  with  pilafters,  and 
crowned  with  a  row  of  balluftrades  throuth  which  the 
eye  diilovers  a  long  range  of  palaces.  Thefe  objeds 
altogether  form  a  deliglnfiil  Ipe^flacle.  Indeed  no- 
thing  can  be  more  pic^urefque  than  the  bay  of  Palermo. 
It  forms  a  large  amphithc.itre,  with  the  capital  of  Si- 
cily in  the  centre  ;  fuirounded  for  fome  miles  by  a 
moft  delightful  country,  and  inclofed  by  roraantl; 
rocks  and  mountains.  The  town  was  formerly  fir- 
lounded  by  a  flrong  wall;  but  the  fortifications  arc 
now  entirely  negle(5ted,  except  towards  the  fea,  where 
there  are  ftill  a  few  weak  works.  The  quay  is  the 
principal  public  walk  here.  Palermo  is  embellifhed 
all  round  with  avenues  of  trees,  and  has  four  princi- 
pal entrances,  facing  the  four  cardinal  points  which 
are  at  the  extremities  of  the  two  fpacious  ftreets  which 
crofs  e.ach  other.  The  moft  frequented  of  thefe  two 
ftreets  is  chilled  Cajfero.  It  begins  where  the  quay  ends, 
with  the  north  gate  called  Porta  Felice,  the  happy  gate; 
and  terminates  on  the  fouth,  at  the  new  gate,  which 
opens  on  die  road  to  Montrcale.  Near  the  laft  of  thefe 
gates,  this  city,  which  fo  well  merits  the  attention  of  a 
lover  of  the  arts,  exhibits  in  a  large  fquare,  round  which 
ftand  fome  extenlive  monafteries,  the  palace  of  the 
archbifhop,  and  tlie  palace  of  the  viceroy.  Directly 
oppofite  to  the  palace  of  the  viceroy  ftands,  on  a  pe- 
dertal  richly  ornamented  with  a  variety  of  fi-ures,  a 
ftatue  of  Philip.  IV.  The  ftatue,  the  pcdeftal,"and  the 
ornaments,  are  all  of  marble. 

Palermo  is  quite  filled  with  public  monuments, 
churches,  monafteries,  palaces,  fountains,  ftatues,  and 
columns.  Thefe  are  not  all  eminently  beautiful  ;  for 
they  have  not  been  all  ereftcd  under  the  reign  o{  good 
tafle  ;  but  every  one  of  them  fhows  that  the  nation  is 
iond  of  the  arts,  and  polfefles  a  genius  for  decoration. 
Spring  waters  are  very  copious  in  this  city.  Not  a 
quarter  in  Palermo  but  is  liberally  fupplied  with  foun- 
tains, moft  of  which  are  marble,  all  of  them  adorned 
with  pieces  of  fculpture,  and  all  afford  large  quanti- 
ties of  water. 

The  fituation  of  this  city  is  truly  happy  :  the  fea, 
the  hills  the  lofty  mountains,  prefent  on  all  fides 
beautiful  and  ftriking  proi'pec^s,  which  render  it  one 
01  the  moft  favouarble  fituations  for  the  genius  of  the 
artift,  whofe  objeifl  is  to  copy  the  beauty  and  fublimi- 
ty  of  nature.  Freed  from  the  fetters  of  the  Inqnifi- 
tion,  the  abolition  of  which  was  procured  by  the  mar- 
quis  of  Caraccioli,  and  from  the  influence  of  fome 
4  P  2  other 
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Palermo,  other  unfavourable  inftitutions,  vliich  are  rapidly  de- 
'  "  dining,  Palermo  mult  become  one  of  the  finefl  cities 
in  the  worlJ  ;  and  the  illand  of  which  it  is  tlie  capital, 
being  all  cultivated  like  a  garden,  one  of  the  nioll  en- 
chanting fpots  on  the  face  of  the  caith.  Nature  has 
denied  nor.e  of  h;r  befl  gifts  to  Sicily.  It  was  the  be- 
nignity of  nature,  which,  in  the  happy  ages  of  anti- 
quity, when  tlie  political  circumftances  of  the  Sicili- 
ans were  not  fuch  as  to  rcprefs  their  genius,  prompted 
and  enabled  them  toereftfo  many  illuftrious  monuments. 
"Adjoining  to  the  town,  and  near  the  fea,  is  a  public 
garden  or  promenade,  planted  with  orange  and  lemon- 
'  Feb.  trees,  formed  into  arcades,  and  now  loaded  with  fruit*; 
the  Hems  of  the  trees  ftand  in  furrows,  ai-id  are  conti- 
nually watered  by  a  fmall  dream.  In  the  middle  is  a 
fountain  on  which  Itands  a  cololfus  of  while  marble, 
furrounded  by  four  grotefque  temples,  in  two  of  which 
;\re  canary  birds.  Among  the  oranges  is  a  kind  call- 
ed yr?;;^!(/W  or  bloody,  wl'.ich  are  ftained  in  tlie  middle 
with  red,  and  have  ufiially  the  finell  flavour.  Some 
of  the  lemons  are  fweet,  but  very  flat,  tailing  like  lu- 
gar  and  water.  The  citrons  grow  ft  an  immenfe  fize ; 
the  rind,  which  occupies  at  leafl;  three-fourths  of  the 
bulk  of  the  fruit,  is  eaten  with  fugar  ;  the  juice  is 
lliarpcv  than'  the  fonreft  lemon.  Ind'an  figs  in  very 
great  abundance  grow  wild  in  the  fields  and  hedges, 
to  the  height  of  twelve  or  fourteen  feet ;  ofthefe  there 
are  three  kinds,  one  with  large  fpines,  another  with 
Irnaller,  and  the  third  almoft  fmooth.  Their  fru't  is 
cooling  and  delicious,  10,000  1.  wo;  th  of  which  is  fold 
annuallyto  thepcor  people  in  the  neighbourhood  ot  this 
city.  Another  plant,  very  common  in  this  country,  is 
the  aloe,  which  ufually  bloHoms  every  fifth  or  fixthy ear. 
Of  thefe  there  are  five  or  fix  fpecies,  which  grow 
moftly  in  the  hedges,  and,  together  with  the  Indian 
figs,  form  a  moll  impenetrable  fence. 

"  The  palace,  which  is  an  indifferent  old  building,  is 
fituated  in  a  fquare,  near  the  f 'Uth  gate  ot  the  crty, 
and  commands  a  delightful  piofpeft  of  the  adj. '.cent 
country.  At  the  top  is  an  obfe'vatory,  inhabited  by 
an  ingenious  old  pried,  who  has  been  in  England,  and 
brought  from  thence  I'everal  aftronomical  inftruments 
conftruc'ted  by  Rami'den."  Neither  the  Itruclure,  fitu- 
ation,  nor  archite«flural  ornaments  of  thep. dace  ai  e  fuch 
as  to  merit  any  extraordinary  praife.  It  is,  like  many 
oth;-rs,  an  aiiemblage  of  buildings  eredled  in  vari  >us  a- 
ges,  as  need  of  acconinioda  ion  or  fancyfuggefted  ;and, 
of  confequence,  it  muil  unavcidab'y  be  defeftive  in  ar- 
chitedlural  older  and  beauty.  The  chapel  is  the  only 
part  of  it  that  merits  any  attention.  It  was  founded 
by  the  Counts  Roger,  the  Norman  conquerors  of  Si- 
cily. Within,  it  is  decorated  with  beautiful  pieces  of 
marble  and  porphyry,  and  of  Moi'aic  work  in  ^old  and 
various  colours.  It  is  in  the  feme  tiifte  with  the  ca- 
thedral of  Montreal  e.  It  is  built  on  the  fame  plan 
with  common  churches,  only  on  a  fmal'er  fcale.  The 
nave  is  encircled  with  pillars  ;  on  the  right  and  the 
left  are  two  narrower  openings,  called  lateral  or  low 
palTages :  the  choir  and  fanftuary  are  at  the  end  of  the 
nave.  Among  all  the  pill.irs  which  inclofe  the  nave, 
it  would  be  hard  to  find  two  exaftly  of  the  fame  form 
and  wi'rkmanfhip.  Oppt  fite  to  a  channelled  column 
ttands  another  on  which  the  graving  tool  has  made  no 
fuch  imprelTions;  feveralhavc  neither  aPvragal,  nor  bale, 
nor  fcuie  :  they  are  formed  of  various  kinds  of  marble. 


and  are  of  diflferent  orders  and  unequal  in  height.   Palermo, 
The  walls,  the  arcades,  and  the  arches,  are  covered         ■'—^ 
with  Mofaic  work,  in  gold  and  colours,  reprelenting 
angel;,  and  male  and  female  faints. 

Over  the  entrance  into  the  ch'  ir,  and  fronting  the 
nave,  thtre  is  an  Eterr;al  Father  of  a  huge  fize ;  the  de- 
fign  of  which  has,  in  all  probability  been  to  imprefs 
the  beholder  with  a  fufficiently  awful  idea  of  the  great- 
nefs  of  God.  Such  repr..fentations  of  the  Deity,  how- 
ever improper,  not  to  fay  impious,  occur  pretty  com- 
monly in  the  chorches  of  Sicily.  The  cathedrals  of 
both  Montreule  and  Palermo  difplay  the  D-vine  Ma- 
jefty  with  equal  dignity.  Over  tlie  walls  of  the  cha- 
pel there  are  many  pieces  of  granite,  porphyry,  and 
f'crpent  ne,  cut  into  around,  or  a  fcjuare,  or  fome 
other  form,  and  fct  like  panes  of  gl.ifs.  Their  edges 
are  encircled  with  various  draughts  in  goldandcolours; 
decorations  unquellionably  cxpenfive,  as  they  are  in- 
deed very  finely  executed  in  their  kind.  But  it  is 
amazing^ 'iiat  fuch  irregularity  of  defign  was  admitted 
in  a  buildirig  of  fuch  maguiricence  and  raifed  at  fuch 
an  enormous  expeuce.  The  pavement  of  the  chapel 
has  been  originally  laid,  and  ftill  confifts  in  part  of 
large  blocks  of  tin,  porphyry,  and  ferpentine.  Moft 
of  thefe  are  roimd  ;  orn?.mented  with  compartments  of 
draughts,  and  covered  over,  as  well  as  the  walls,  with 
incrullations  of  coloured  Mofaic  work.  The  feat  defign- 
ed  for  the  viceroy  is  of  the  fame  kind,  and  highly  orna- 
mented. The  candkftick  intended  to  r  ceive  the  wax- 
lights  at  the  feftiv.d  of  Ealler  is  of  white  marble. 
All  the  riches  of  fculpture  are  lavilhed  on  it  with  fuch 
profufion  as  renders  it  a  prodigy  of  labour  ;  but  in  a 
fantallic  unnatural  talle. 

In  a  long  gallery  in  the  palace  of  the  viceroy,  ftand 
two  figures  of  rams  in  bronze,  concerning  which  we 
find  the  following  tradition.  Archimedes  is  fitid  to 
have  long  ago  ereifled  in  one  of  the  public  iquares  of 
Syracufe  four  columns  with  a  brazsn  ram  upon  the  top 
of  each.  He  is  faid  to  have  placed  them  diere  in  fuch 
a  pofture,  as  that  fome  one  of  them  always  indicated 
which  ot  the  fourprincipal  winds  was  blowing;  and  it  is 
add.d,  that  they  were  fabricated  with  inch  art,  that  the 
wind  caufed  them  to  utter  founds  exactly  fimilar  to 
the  bleating  of  Iheep  ;  and  whenever  any  one  of  the 
four  bleated,  he  thereby  gave  notice  that  the  wind  was 
blowing  from  that  quarter  towards  which  he  Itood. 
It  is  certain  (as  travellers  inform  us)  that  the  two 
brazen  rams  in  this  gallery  are  perforated  with  fmall 
h  'les  in  their  flanks,  clofe  to  their  thighs,  and  in  other 
places  over  their  bodies  ;  and  that  by  blowing  through 
thofe  holes  a  found  is  produced  pretty  much  like 
the  bleating  of  fheep.  The  wind  appears  to  pafs 
through  the  holes,  and  to  iifue  out  at  the  mouth  : 
there  might,  however,  be  other  holes  in  the  pcdeftal 
on  which  the  ram  ftood,  or  in  other  parts  of  the  body» 
which  might  contribute  to  produce  thebleating;  fortra- 
vellers  ag:  ee  in  faying,  that  thofe  which  they  could 
(  bferve,  do  not  appear  to  be  fufficient  to  produce  the 
eifeft.  The  prince  of  Torre  Muzza,  one  of  the  moft 
enliglitened  men  in  Sicily,  informed  M.  Houel,  that 
thefe  two  rams  were  dug  up  from  among  the  ruins  of 
Syracufe  in  the  fourteenth  century  ,  as  they  were  bu- 
ried under-ground,  they  had  probably  lain  there  for 
many  centurljs.  They  were  bought  by  the  Marquis 
Geraci,  of  the  family  of  Ventimiglia,  and  lay  long  in 
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Palermo,  his  cafllc.     Abn'Jt  tlie  end  of  the   fifteenth   century 

'*~~^' they  were  brought  to  Palermo  and  phiccd  in   the  pa- 

hice  of  the  viceroy.  It  is  not  i<nown  what  is  become 
of  the  other  two.  They  are  probably  buried  in  fome 
ancient  ruins,  and  may  be  one  day  or  ether  dii'covL-r- 
ed  in  digging  for  the  foundation  of  fome  new  build- 
ing. Tlie  proportions  of  thefc  two  rams  are  laiger 
than  nature.  They  are  pieces  of  very  fine  workman- 
fhip  :  both  the  heads  and  the  horns  are  furmed  with 
t.ilte,  delicacy,  and  truth  ;  the  wool  is  not  fo  well 
executed  ;  the  forms  all  togerhir  are  not  abfolutely 
the  finell  that  might  be  lekfled  from  amon^  the 
whole  fpecies. 

The  cathedr.il  of  Palermo  is  dedicated  to  St  Rof.i- 
lia.  The  Sicilians,  though  fo  exceedingly  devout, 
have  however  ncglefled  to  repair  it  ;  and  it  is  at 
prefent  in  a  mofl;  milerable  ftate,  as  the  interior  parts 
appear  to  be  falling  into  ruins.  Propofals  have  been 
made  for  rebuilding  it,  and  various  plans  have  been 
lliown. 

The  prefent  church  appears  to  have  b^en  built  by 
the  Counts  Roger.  The  external  parts  aie  in  a  Go- 
thic talle,  and  very  heavy  :  within,  it  has  been  at  dif- 
ferent periods  repaired  and  embellilhed.  The  pillars 
of  the  r.ave  are  adorned  with  pilaltres  of  the  Corin- 
thian order  ;  thefe  are  joined  by  arches  through  which 
you  pais  to  the  fides  of  the  building.  In  fome  places 
it  is  overloaded  with  ornaments,  in  others  but  very 
poorly  ornamented:  viewed  all  togedier,  it  is  fo  delti- 
tute  of  order  or  proportion  as  to  be  abfolutely  ridicu- 
lous. 

In  a  chapel  on  one  fide  of  the  cathedral  are  four  Go- 
thic tombs  (if  the  fame  period.  They  have  been  origi- 
nally farcophagi  ;  and  having  efcapcd  the  fate  ot  moll 
of  the  other  works  of  antiquity,  have  been  ipoiled  by  at- 
tempts to  repair  or  improve  them,  and  have  been  fet 
up  here  to  prelerve  the  remains  of  fome  of  the  kings 
of  Sicily.  The  only  thing  about  tliem  that  can  de- 
ferve  attention  is  the  beauty  of  the  ftone  :  they  are  of 
a  fine  red  porphyry. 

In  the  fame  chapel  there  is  a  fine  large  tabernacle  ; 
the  whole  of  which,  when  viewed  without  dilfinction 
of  the  parts,  refembles  the  dome  and  the  front  gate  of 
the  Valde  grace  at  Paris.  It  is  of  rich  lapis  lazuli, 
of  the  very  firfl;  colour.  The  whole  of  it  is  plated,  and 
the  pillars  are  faid  to  be  folid.  All  its  ornaments  are  of 
gilt  brafs.  And  on  the  v^'hole  it  is  extremely  beautiful. 
Around  the  church  are  feveral  (latutes  of  faints  by 
Guagini,  the  celebrated  fculptor.  On  the  way  from 
die  cathedral  down  the  Callero  there  is,  en  the  right 
hand,  a  fmall  fquare,  at  the  entrance  of  which  ftands 
a  pedeftrian  ftatue  of  Charles  V.  in  bronze.  Near  the 
place  where  the  two  great  Ilreets  crrfs  ftands  the  fenate- 
houfe,  in  a  Imall  court,  before  which  there  is  a  fine 
marble  f<'untain  ;  there  are  befides  about  this  edifice 
many  curious  fragments  of  antiquity.  It  would  extend 
this  article  beyond  all  proportion  if  we  were  to  mention 
all  the  ctuiolities  which  are  to  be  found  in  Palermo. 
We  fliall  now  endeav  jur  to  give  our  readers  an  idea 
of  the  internal  government  of  the  place,  which  v/e  fliall 
do  in  the  words  of  Mr  Hill. 

'*  The  magillrales  appointed  to  prcferve  the  order 
offociety  in  this  city  are,  firll,  the  fapr,:mc  judge,  to 
whom  belongs  the  adminiflration  of  juflice  in  criminal 
cafes :  he  is  the  head  of  the  nobility,  and  immediately 


follows  the  viceroy  in  all  the  folcmn  fun^ions.  Second.   Palermo. 

ly,  the  praetor,  wiio  regulates  the  affairs  of  the  city.  ' ^ — "" 

He  is  the  perpetual  deputy  of  the  kingdom  ;  chief  in 
parliament  of  the  order  to  whom  appertains  the  right 
of  regulating  the  king's  dcmeinc,  and  polleircd  of 'the 
prerogaiive  of  captain  general  duiing  the  abfcnce  of 
the  viceroy.  Thirdly,  the  prxtorian  court,  Vfhich  con- 
fiih  of  three  judges,  citizens  of  Palermo,  who  arc  cho- 
fcn  ani:ual!y  by  the  king.     They  a'lilt  the  fupremc 
judge  in  the  decifion  of  ciiminal  aiTaiis,  and  the  prae- 
tor in  the  deliberations    upon   the  finances  ;  thefe  two 
office:-s,    however,    have  m.ither   vote  nor  fignature, 
except  the  prostor,  in  t;,e  bufinels  refpejling  the  public 
bank  and  Hrft  fruits.     Fourthly,  the  Icn.te  of  Paler- 
mo, compofed  of  the  prasior  and  fix  praffitioncrs  of 
the  law,  named  by  the  king,  who  wear  the  toga  after 
the  manner  of  the  ancient  Roman  fenator?,  and  princi- 
pally infpe<5l  the  police  which  regards  the  grain  and 
provifions.     Tixre   are  belides  fevcn  great  officers  of 
Hate,  to  each  of  which  is  affigned  a  peculiar   cmploy- 
nierit.     Firft.   //  MmJIro  Porulano,  to  whom  is  com- 
mritted  the  care  of  the  public  granaries,  and  who  ma- 
nages the  fdi  of  the  corn  both  ath<ime  and  abroad, 
'i'lie  impofition  of  a  tax  upon   this   c^'mmmodity  has. 
nearly  proved  the  ruin  of  agriculture,  efj^scially  as  the 
exportation  of  it  is  prohibited  to  all  thofe  who  are  not 
able  to  pay  an  exorbitant  price  for  that  privilege.  The 
quantity  of  corn  annually  produced  in  the  ifland  does 
not  at  prefent  amount  to  more  than  a  tenth  part  of 
what  was  collefled  in  f  rmer  years.     Secondly,  the 
auditor  general,  who  paifesjudgment  without  appeal 
upon  all  offences  committed  within  the  precincts  of  the 
palace.     Thirdly,  the  high-admiral,  whole  jurifdifliou 
extends    over    the     marine.     Fourthly,  the  chancel- 
lor, who  overlooks  all  the  notaries  of  the  kingdom, 
prepares  all    official  patents,    reads  the  propolitions 
when  the  parliament  afT.-mbles,  and  at  the  time  of  4 
coronation  tenders  the  oath  of  fidelity  to  the  people  ;, 
and  alio  proclaims  that  of  the  monarch,  who  thereby 
binds  himfelf  to  maintain  and  defend  the  privileges  of 
the  city  of  Palermo.     The  flmie  ceremony  takes  place 
upon  the  inftallation  of  a  viceroy.    Fifthly,  the  protho-. 
notary  of  the  queen's  chamber,  who  has  the   infpec- 
tion  of  the  demefnes  of  fix  cities,  viz.  Syracufe,  Len- 
tini,   Carlenti,   St  Filippo,  Mineo,  and  Virini,  which 
were  formerly  appropriated  to    the  queen  of  Sicily., 
Sixthly,  the  chief  Secretary,  who  prefides  over  the  of- 
ficers appointed  to   receive  the  taxes  and  duties  in  the 
places  of  their  refpeaive  jurifdiiftions.    And  feventhly, 
the  lieutenant  of  the  royal  exchequer,  who  has  the  ad-_ 
miniftration  of  all  eifefls  that  have  been  feqiu-flered  or 
confifcated. 

"  Palermo  is  the  principal  refidence  of  the  greater 
part  of  the  Sicilian  nobility  ;  and  as  it  is  not  the  cufi:om 
for  any  gentleman  to  walk  in  the  ftreets,  at  lead  1000 
carriages  are  faid  to  be  kept  in  the  town.  They  are 
for  the  moll  part  in  the  Englifh  tafte,  very  elegant,, 
fliown  to  the  greatefl;  advantage,  with  beautiful  horfefj, 
richly  caparifoned,  and  as  many  footmen  in  fplendid 
liveries  as  can  be  crowded  together  behind.  Every 
evening  all  the  people  of  rank  drive  about  in  this  man- 
ner on  the  grand  public  terrace  by  the  lea  fide.  There, 
are  alfo  very  convenient  hackney-coaches,  covered 
and  open,  waiting  all  day  in  their  refpeftive  fta- 
tions," 
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I*alirM».  It  13  very  remarkaWc,  that  the  dead  in  Palermo  are 
■^~~"'~~'  never  biiiifj.  C;ipt;iin  Sutherland  gives  die  following 
account  of  this  ciicnmllance  in  his  Tour  to  Conll.m- 
tinople.  The  -J.ead  bodies  are  carried  to  the  capuchin 
convent,  wliich  is  one  ol'  tlie  l.ivgell  in  Italy  ;  <'  where, 
after  the  funeral  fervice  is  performed,  ihey  arc  dried  in 
u  Itovc,  heated  by  a  compofition  of  limt,  which  makes 
the  fkin  adhere  to  the  bones.  They  are  tlien  placed 
ercifl  in  niches,  and  fallened  to  the  wall  by  the  back  or 
jieck.  A  piece  of  coarfe  drab  is  thrown  over  the 
flioulders  and  round  the  wafte  ;  and  their  hands  are 
lied  together,  holding  a  piece  of  paper  with  their  epi- 
taph, which  is  fimply  their  nimes,  age,  and  when  they 
di:;d.  We  of  coiirlc  (fays  C;iptain  Sutherland)  yilit:d 
•this  famous  repolitory  ;  and  it  is  natural  to  fappofe, 
that  fo  many  corpl'es  would  Imprefs  one  witli  reverence 
and  awe.  It  was  nearly  du(k  when  we  arrived  at  the 
convent.  We  paifed  the  chapel,  where  one  ot  the  or- 
der had  juft  finiihed  faying  vefper.-.,  by  the  gloomy 
Blimmeriii^  of  a  dying  lamp.  We  were  then  conduct- 
ed through  a  garden,  where  the  yew,  the  cyprefs,  and 
the  barren  orange,  obfcured  the  remaining  light ;  and 
where  melancholy  filer.ce  is  only  diilurbcd  by  tlie  hol- 
low murmuring  of  a  feeble  water-iall.  All  the:c  cir- 
cumfliances  tuned  our  minds  for  the  difmal  fcene  which 
■we  were  going  to  behold  ;  but  we  had  Hill  to  defccnd 
a  flight  of  Heps  impervious  to  the  i'un  ;  and  thefe,  at 
lafl  conveyed  us  to  the  dreary  manfnniifthe  dead. 
But  (will  you  believe  me  .')  notwithftanding  the  chil- 
ling fcene  through  which  we  had  paifed,  notwith- 
Ihinding  our  being  in  the  midft  of  more  tlian  a  thou- 
fand  litelefs  bodies,  neither  our  refpeft  for  the  dead, 
nor  for  the  holy  fathers  who  conduced  us,  could  pre- 
vent our  fmiling.  The  pliyfiognomies  of  the  deceafed 
are  fo  ludicroufly  mutilated,  and  their  mnlcles  are  fo 
contradled  and  dillorted  in  the  drying,  that  no  French 
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mimic  could  equal  their  grimaces.  Moft  of  the  corpfes 
liave  loft  the  lower  part  of  the  nofe ;  their  necks  are 
generally  a  little  twifted  ;  their  mouths  drawn  awry  in 
one  direiftion,  their  nofes  in  another:  their  eyes  lunk 
and  pointed  different  wajs  ;  one  ear  perhaps  turned 
lip,  the  other  drawn  down.  The  friars  foon  obfervcd 
the  mirth  which  thefe  unexpe<5ted  vifiiges  occafioned  ; 
and  one  of  them,  as  a  kind  of  mt-memo,  poinied  out  to 
me  a  captain  of  cavalry,  who  had  juf-l  been  cut  off  in 
the  pride  of  his  youth  :  but  three  months  ago,  he  was 
the  minion  of  a  king — the  favourite  of  a  princefs — 
Alas !  how  changed  !  Even  on  earth  there  is  no  di- 
Itinftion  between  him  and  the  meaneft  beggar.  This 
idea  in  a  moment  reilored  my  refledion  ;  and  I  felt 
with  full  force  die  folly  of  human  vanity.  I  turned 
to  the  holy  tather,  who  gave  me  this  leflbn.  His  eyes 
Avere  fixed  on  what  was  once  a  captain  of  hoife — I 
law  in  them,  '  Read  this,  titled  pomp,  and  fhrink  to 
thy  original  nolhingnefs.  Hie  thee  to  my  lady's 
chamber,  tell  her,  though  fhe  paint  an  inch  thick,  to 
this  muft  fhe  come  at  lalf — make  her  laugh  at  that.' 
The  relations  of  the  deceafed  are  bound  to  fend  two 
wax  tapers  every  year  for  the  ule  of  tlie  convent ;  in 
defaidt  of  which,  the  corpfe  is  taken  down  and  thrown 
into  the  charnel  houfe.  Were  it  not  for  the  number 
of  vacancies  occafioned  by  the  nonpayment  of  this 
Itipend,  the  capnch'ns  would  be  unable  to  find  nicches 
for  the  number  of  men  wlio  muft  die  every  year  in  fo 
populous  a  city  as  this.     WciTien  are  dried  as  well  as 
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the  men,  but  are  net  expofed. 

Chefts." 

The  number  of.  the  inhabitants  is  above  200,000  ; 
and  the  harbour,  tliough  very  large,  is  not  lo  com- 
modious as  might  be  evpedled,  and  the  veffelt,  tliat  ride 
therein  are  not  alw.iys  very  fafe.  There  is  a  niagniti. 
cent  cattle  built  near  the  lea-lide,  wjierein  the  vicerf.y 
relides  fix  months  in  the  year  ;  and  his  prelence  draws 
a  great  number  of  nobility  to  this  place.  This  city 
has  fuffered  greatly  by  earthquakes,  'particularly  in 
1693;  and  it  was  gieatly  damaged  by  a  fire  in  1730, 
when  a  magazine  of  powder  was  blowai  up,  containing 
400  tons.  It  Itandb  in  a  pleafant  fruitful  country  on 
the  nonh-ealt  coall  of  the  ifland,  and  at  the  bottom 
of  the  gulph  oi  the  fame  name.  E.  Long.  13.  23.  N. 
Lat.  38.  15. 

PALES,  in  Pagan  worfliip,  the  goddefs  of  the 
fhepherds  ;  to  whom  they  offered  milk  and  honey,  in 
order  that  file  might  deliver  them  and  their  flocks  from 
wild  beafts  and  infeiSious  dil'eaf'es.  This  goddefs  is  re- 
prefeiited  as  an  old  woman.  She  was  woi  fhipped  with 
great  folemnity  at  Rome  ;  and  her  feltivals  called  Pa- 
li!ia,  were  celebrated  on  the  31ft  of  April,  the  very 
day  that  Romulus  began  to  lay  the  foundation  of  the 
city  ot  Rome.  The  ceremony  of  which  confifted  in 
burning  heaps  of  flraw,  and  in  leaping  over  them.  No 
facrifices  were  offered,  but  purifications  were  made 
with  the  fmoke  of  horfes  blood,  and  with  the  afhes  of 
a  calf  that  had  been  taken  from  the  belly  of  its  mo- 
ther after  it  had  been  facrificed,  and  with  die  afhes 
of  beans.  The  purification  of  the  flocks  was  alfo  made 
with  die  fmoke  of  fulphur,  of  the  olive,  the  pine,  the 
laurel,  and  the  rofemary.  Offerings  of  mild  cheefe, 
bui.ed  wine,  and  cakes  of  millet,  wereafrerwards  made 
to  the  goddefs.  Some  call  this  feftival  Paril'ta,  quafi  a 
pnr'iendo,  becaufe  the  facrilices  were  offered  to  the  di- 
vini'.y  for  the  fecundity  of  the  flocks. 

PALESTINE,  in  its  pi  efent  ftate,  is  a  part  of  A- 
fiatic  Turkey,  fituatcd  between  31°  30'  and  33°  20' 
iiordi  latitude,  and  between  34''  50'  and  37°  15'  eafl 
longitude.  It  is  bounded  by  Mount  Libanus,  which 
divides  it  froiH  Syria,  on  the  north  ;  by  Mount  Her- 
mon,  which  feparates  it  from  Arabia  Deferta,  on  the 
eaft  ;  by  the  mountains  of  Seir  and  the  defarts  of  A- 
rabia  Petraea,  on  the  fouth ;  and  by  the  Mediterranean 
fea  on  die  weft. 

This  once  fertile  and  happy  fpot  was  firfl  called  the 
land  of  Cantiiin,  or  Chancan,  from  Noah's  grandfon. 
In  Scripture,  ho\\ever,  it  is  frequently  diftinguifhed  by 
other  names  :  fuch  as  the  Land  of  Provi'ife,  the  Land  oj 
Grd,  the  Land  of  Ijrael,  &c.  It  received  the  name  of 
Pul'Jline  from  the  Pale/lines  or  PhiVifllnes,  who  poffelTed 
a  great  part  of  it ;  and  it  had  the  name  o\'  Judxa,  or 
Jud.va  PaLJlhia,  from  Jttdah,  the  moll  conliderable  of 
the  twelve  fons  of  Jacob  The  Chriftians  have  deno- 
minated it  the  Hoh  Land;  partly  on  aceount  of  the 
many  fingular  blelhnps  it  received  from  the  Divine 
Providence,  and  partly  on  account  of  its  metropolis 
being  made  the  centre  of  God's  worfhip  and  his  pe- 
culiar habitation  ;  but  much  more  for  its  being  the 
place  of  our  S  iviour's  binh,  the  fcene  of  his  preaching 
and  manifold  miracles  ;  efpecially  the  place  in  which 
he  accomplithed  the  great  work  of  our  redemption. 
As  to  the  name  of  Juda:a,  it  did  not  begin  to  receive 
that  till  after  the  return  of  the  Jews  from  the  Babylo. 
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Palcltine.  nifli  csptivity,  th'"'Ugh  it  had  been  ftyled  long  before 

" ^ the  Kingdom  af^yudali,  in  oppofition  to  tliat  of  j^W, 

which  revtilted  Ironi  it  under  Jeroboam,  in  the  reign  of 
Reboboam  the  fm  of  Solomon.  B-ut  aker  the  return, 
the  tribe  of  Jud.ih,  the  only  one  that  made  any  figure, 
fettling  at  Jerufilcm,  and  in  the  countries  adjacent, 
quickly  gave  its  name  to  the  whole  ten  itory.  By  pro- 
fane authors  it. was  called  by  many  diticrent  names; 
fuchas  Syria,  Paleftina  Syria,  Cxlolyria,  Iduma,  Idu- 
niEa,  and  Phoenicia  or  Pliosnice  ;  but  thefe  are  fuppo- 
fed  only  to  have  been  given  out  of  contempt  to  the 
Jewifli  nation,  whom  they  looked  upon  as  unvv'orthy  of 
any  other  name  than  what  dillinguifhed  the  molt  ob- 
fcure  parts  of  the  neighbouring  provinces. 

That  part  ot  the  country  which  was  properly  called 
the  Land  of  Projwfe,  was  incloi'ed  on  the  wcfl  by  the 
Mediterranean  ;  on  the  eaft  by  the  lake  Afph.iltites, 
the  Jordan,  and  the  fea  ot  Tiberias  or  of  Galilee,  and 
the  Samachonite  lake  ;  to  the  north  it  had  the  moun- 
tains of  Libanus,  or  rather  of  Antilibanus,  or  the  pro- 
vince of  Phoenicia  ;  and  to  the  f  mth,  that  of  Edom  or 
Iduma;a,  fn  m  which  it  was  likevvife  parted  by  another 
ridge  of  high  mountains.  The  boimdaries  of  the  other 
part,  which  belonged  to  the  two  tribes  and  an  half 
beyond  the  river  Jordan,  are  not  fo  eahly  dctined,  as 
well  as  thoic  of  the  conquefts  made  by  the  more  pro- 
fperous  k  ngs  of  the  Jew<.  All  that  can  be  faid  with 
any  probability  is,  that  ihe  river  Arnon  was  the  firil 
northern  bouidary  on  that  fide  ;  and  with  rcfpeft  to 
thofe  on  this  fide  <  f  the  Jordan,  there  is  a  conliderable 
difagreement  between  the  Hebrew  and  Samaritan  ver- 
fionsofthe  Pentateuch. 

The  extent  of  this  country  is  lilcewife  varionfly  fet- 
tled by  geographers  ;  fome  giving  it  no  more  than  1 70 
or  180  miles  from  north  to  fuuth,  and  140  in  breacth 
■where  broadeft,  though  not  much  above  half  that 
breadth  where  narrowed.  But  from  the  lateft  and 
moil  accurate  maps,  it  appear?  to  extend  near  200 
miles  in  ler,gth,  and  about  80  in  breadth  about  the 
middle,  and  about  10  or  15,  more  or  lefs,  wheie  it 
widens  or  flirinks. 

The  climate  is  certainly  very  happy,  its  fituation  be- 
ing neither  too  far  fouth  nor  too  far  north.  The  long- 
eft  day  is  not  above  14  hours  15  minutes:  But  the  li- 
jnits  of  Paleftine  appear  fo  fmall,  confidering  that  the 
country  is  likewife  interrecT:ed  by  high  ridges  or  moun- 
tains, woods,  deferts,  &c.  that  many  learned  men  have 
been  induced  to  queftion  what  we  read  of  its  fertility 
and  populoufnefs  in  former  times.  It  muft  be  owned,  iii- 
deed,  that  when  we  compare  its  ancient  and  flourilhing 
ftate,  when  it  was  cultivated  with  the  utmofl  diligence 
by  perfons  well  (killed  in  every  branch  of  agriculture, 
with  what  it  hath  been  fince  the  total  extirpation  of  the 
Jews  out  of  it,  and  more  efpeci:illy  fincc  it  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  Turks,  the  contrail  is  amazingly  great; 
but  when  we  confider  the  many  evident  caufes  which 
have  contributed  to  eftecfl  this  change,  and  even  yet 
confider  the  nature  of  the  country  itfclf,  we  find  not 
the  leaft  reafon  to  doubt  the  truth  of  what  the  facred 
hiftorians  have  related.  Mofes  defcribes  the  richneis 
of  it  in  the  ftrongeft  terms,  even  before  the  Ifraelites 
got  pdlfcinon  of  It.  It  even  exceeded  the  land  of  E- 
gypt,  fo  much  celebrated  by  ancient  hillorians;  efpe- 
cially  in  the  vaft  numbcis  of  cattle  which  it  produced  ; 
in  the  quantity  and  excellence  of  its  wiae,  oil,  and 


fruits.     With  refpeifl  to  the  oil  and  fruits,  it  is  plain,  I'irlcftlue. 

that  the  olives  and  oil  of  Canaan  exceeded  in  goodn.-fs    ^— ' 

thofe  of  Egypt,  fince  the  tribes  fent  them  thither  from 
thence;  ai:d  .is tor  vines,  Herodolus  tells  us,  that  the 
Egyptians  had  none  at  all,  but  fu|. plied  the  want  of 
them  by  a  liquor  brewed  fn.m  barley.  The  prefents 
which  Jacol)  fent  to  his  fon  J.feph,  of  honey,  fpice% 
myrrh,  almonds,  and  other  truits  of  Paletiine,  ihow 
that  they  mull  have  been  much  better  in  the  land  of 
Judeathan  in  Egypt.  The  wines  of  Gaza,  Afcalon, 
and  Sarepta,  were  famous  am^mg  the  molt  remote  na- 
tions ;  though  it  is  allowed,  tha;  the  wine  which  was 
made  at  and  in  tire  neighbuurhood  of  Bethlehem,  in 
great  quantities,  was  equal  at  leaft,  if  not  fuperior,  to 
any  of  the  rell :  and  that  ot  Libanus,  mentioned  by 
the  pr.  phet  Hofea,  was  no  lefs  celebrated  for  its  ex- 
cellent flavour. 

Several  circumflanccs  contributed  to  t!;ls  wonderful 
fecundity:  fuchas,  the  excellent  temperature  of  tlie 
air,  which  was  never  fubjeft  to  exceliivc  heats  or  colds ; 
the  regularity  of  its  feaious,  efpecially  the  former  and 
latter  rain;  and  the  natural  fatnei's  and  ferlility  of  its 
foil,  whicn  required  neither  dunging  nor  manuring,  and 
could  be  ploughed  with  a  tingle  yoke  of  oxen  and  a 
tmall  kind  of  plough  ;  for  the  loil  was,  and  is  llill,  {o 
Ihallow,  that  to  have  gone  deep  into  it,  would  rather 
have  endangered  than  miproveel  the  crop.  With  refpect 
to  the  excellency  ot  its  corn,  weaietuld,  that  the- bread 
of  Jerutalem  was  prelerreet  above  all  other ;  and  the 
tribe  of  Alher  produced  the  belt  of  both,  and  in 
greater  quantity  than  any  other  tribe  ;  a,.  1  fuch  plen- 
ty was  there  ot  it,  that,  belides  what  tutficed  tjje  in- 
habitants, who  made  it  their  chief  fullenance,  Solo- 
mon, we  read,  could  atiord  to  fend  20,000  cors,  or 
mealures,  of  it,  and  as  many  of  oil,  yearly,  to  Hiram 
kuig  of  Tyre ;  befides  what  they  exported  into  other 
countries.  And  we  find,  even  to  late  as  King  Herod, 
furnamed  Agrippa,  tire  countries  of  Tyre  and  S'don 
received  mjlt  ot  their  lultenance  from  his  tetrarchy. 

As  to  their  fruits,  the  grapes  were  delicious,  finely 
flavoured,  and  very  large.  The  palm-tree  and  its 
dates  were  in  no  lefs  requeft  ;  and  the  plain  of  Jei  icho, 
among  other  place;,  was  famed  for  the  grea;  plenty 
and  excellence  of  that  fruit ;  infomuch,  that  the  me- 
tropolis of  that  territory  was  emphatically  llyled  the 
city  of  palm-irs.-s.  But  what  be-th  this  plain,  and 
other  parts  of  Paleltine,  were  moll  celebrated  for, 
was  the  balfam  thrub,  whole  balm  was  elleemed  fo 
precious  a  drug  among  the  Greeks,  Romans,  Egyp, 
tians,  and  other  nations,  and  is  (till  to  this  day  under 
the  name  oi  balm  of  Gilead.  They  had  likewife  the 
greatell  variety  of  other  fruit-trees  in  the  highell  per- 
fection; and  which  might  be,  in  fome  fenfe,  (Ivlcd 
perpetual,  becauie  they  were  not  only  covered  with  a 
conltant  verdure,  but  becaufe  the  new  buds  always 
appeared  on  the  fame  boughs  before  the  old  fruit  was 
ripe ;  and  of  thole  buds,  which  were  in  too  great 
quantities  to  be  allowed  to  come  to  maturity,  they 
gatiiered  enough  to  make  vjry  delightful  pickles  and 
fweetmeats,  etpecially  of  their  citrons,  oranges,  and 
apples  of  pai  adil'e,  w hich  lad  commemly  hung  by  hun- 
dreds  in  a  clufter,  and  as  big  as  hens  e^'gs,  and  of  an 
excellent  tatle  and  flavour.  Their  vines  yielded  grapes 
twice,  and  fumetimes  three  times  a  year,  great  quarv 
titles  of  which  were  dried  up,  and  preferved  for  ufe,  as 
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faleftine.   well  as  their  fig';,  plums,  nnJ  odier  fruits.     They  had    convincing  nature,  even  thofe  refultlng  from  a  ejreat  I'aUftlnc 

,\_^^__^  plenty  of  honey  ;  the  very  trees-  di(ti!lcd  it;  and  the    number  of  medils  (1  ruck  nndcr  the  reigns  ot"  tlic  icings  \r—^ 

rocks  yielded  it  in  great  quantities ;  but  wliether  that  of  Syria  and  Judea,  anil  under  tlie  Romans,  both  by 
of  the  latter  kind  was  there  depofited  by  the  indu-  Jews  and  l-'agans,  and  which  all  benr  tlie  fynibols  of  a 
ftrious  bees,  or  produced  fomc  other  way,  is  much  dif-  rich  fertility.  To  thefe  proofs  are  added  a  multitude 
puted  by  travellers  and  naturalills.  They  likewife  of  fafts,  recorded  in  the  hiftory  of  the  Jews  during 
cultivated  fugar-canes  in  great  abundance;  and  the  this  period;  the  efforts  of  the  neighbouiing  kings  to 
cotton,  hemp,  and  flax,  wde  moftly  of  their  own  conquer  their  country  :  the  long  and  bloody  wars  that 
growth  and  manuiafture,  except  feme  of  a  finer  fort,  the  Jews  carried  on  with  vigour,  and  fometimes  with 
that  were  brought  to  them  from  Egypt,  and  worn  by  fucccfs,  againft  powerful  prince ;  and  nations;  the  tri- 
thofc  of  the  higher  rank.  Their  vicinity  to  Libanus  bute  and  taxes  they  paid  to  the  kings  of  I'.gypt  and 
made  the  cedars,  cypre|ies,  and  other  (lately  fragrant  Syria,  to  the  Romans,  and  to  their  o>vn  princes  ;  the 
trees,  very  cfimmon  in  moll  parts  of  the  land,  but  magnificence  of  their  loverc-igus,  and  among  others  of 
more  efpccially  in  Jerulalem.  Cattle,  both  large  and  Herod;  the  troops  he  raifed  and  kept  on  foot;  the 
imall,  they  fed  in  vail  qumtities  ;  and  the  hilly  coun-  temples,  fortrelfes,  palaces  and  cities,  which  he  ereft- 
tries  not  only  afforded  them  variety  and  plenty  of  pa-  cd  and  embellifhed,  not  only  in  his  own  country,  but 
fture  but  alio  of  water,  which  deicended  thence  into  ahb  in  Syria,  Afia  Minor,  and  even  in  Greece;  the  im- 
thevalleys  and  lowlanJs,  and  fertili/.jd  them  to  the  menfe  fums  he  hvillied  among  the  Rumans,  the  dona- 
degree  we  have  feen  ;  bcfides  feveral  other  rivers  and  tions  he  made  to  his  own  peop'.cand  the  vaft  treafures 
brooks,  fome  of  the  mofl  remarkable  of  which  we  which  he  left  behind  him  :  all  thefe  circunilUnces 
ftiall  fpeak  of  in  their  proper  places.  Eut  the  moft  concur  in  proving  the  fertility  and  riches  of  Paleftine 
fertile  paflure  grounds  were  thofe  on  each  fide  the  ri-    during  that  period. 

ver  Jordan  ;  befides  thofe  of  Sharon,  or  Sarona,  the  In  the  fecond  memoir,  the  Abbe  Guenee  confiders 
plains  of  Lydda,  Jamnia  and  fome  others  then  juftly  the  ilaie  of  Paleftine  as  it  was  from  the  time  of  the 
famed  for  their  fecundity.  As  fr  fifli,  the  rivers  above-  Emperor  Adrian  to  the  caliphate  of  Omar,  which 
mentioned,  the  lake  of  Tiber'as,  and  the  Mediterra-  comprehends  a  period  of  four  centuries.  Fromfundry 
iican  fea,  afforded,  as  they  do  to  this  day,  gre-.it  plen-  fafts  he  fliows,  that  it  could  not  then  have  bean  the 
ty  and  variety.  Vaft  quantities  were  brought  to  Je-  barren  country  which  it  has  been  reprefented  by  fome 
nifalem,  on  which  the  inhabitants  moftly  fubfifted  ;  fceptical  writers.  He  particularly  mentions  the  pro- 
and  hence  one  of  the  gates  of  that  metropolis  was,  ac-  ject  formed  by  Adrian  of  rebuilding  and  embellifiiing 
cording  to  fit  Jerome,  called  the  _/f/Z;-^n??.  The  lake  Jerulalem,  of  forming  it  into  a  Roman  colony,  and  gi- 
Afphaliites  yielded  fait  in  abundance,  wherewith  to  ving  it  his  own  name  ;  a  projeft  t.f  which  he  could 
fealon  and  prelerve  their  filli,  which  Galen  affirms  to  never  have  entertained  a  thought,  if  Judea,  which  he 
have  been  preferable  to  any  other  for  wholefomenefs,  had  feen  and  examined  with  hib  own  eyes,  had  appear- 
digeftion,  and  extenuation.  In  ihort,  the  Scripture  is  ed  to  him  fuch  a  barren  and  wretched  country,  as  it  is 
fo  pregnant  with  jjrc'of  of  the  extraordinary  richnefs  faid  to  be  by  fome  who  have  neither  feen  that  country 
and  fecundity  of  this  once  happy  land,  and  the  vaft  nor  examined  the  matter  with  care  and  attention, 
number  of  people  that  lived  in  it,almcft  wholly  upon  Our  authi  r  alfo  produces  a  variety  of  otlier  fads,  to 
its  prodnft,  to  fay  nothing  of  the  vaft  exports  of  its  ftiow  that  Judea,  after  all  thut  it  had  fuffcre  J  fiom  the 
corn,  wine,  oil,  raifms,  and  other  fruits,  &c.  that  a  defolations  of  war  both  in  ancient  and  latter  times,  ftill 
man  muft  have  taken  a  ftrange  warp  to  infidelity,  that  remained  at  the  period  in  queftion  fertile,  lich,  and 
can  call  it  in  queft  on,  merely  on  account  of  the  melan-  populous.  This  is  the  idea  %vhich  the  writers  of  the 
choly  and  quite  oppofitc  figure  it  now  makes  under  its  time.  Pagan  and  Chiiftian,  as  well  as  Jewilh,  have 
prefent  tyrannical  government.  given  of  Paleftine.     Antoninus  Martyr,  a  citizen  of 

But  its  tertili'y  has  been  called  in  qneft'on  ;  and  Placentia,  who  in  the  6th  century  travelled  to  Pale- 
Vohaire  and  other  infidel  writers  have  raifed  difticul-  (line,  and  ccmpofed  an  account  of  his  voyage,  which 
ties  and  objections  at'alnft  the  authority  of  Scripture,  is  Uill  extant,  fays,  that  the  canton  of  Nazareth  was 
Irom  the  pretended  fterility  of  the  land  of  Judea.  In  not  inferior  to  Egypt  in  corn  and  fruits  ;  and  that 
anfwer  to  which,  the  Abbe  Guenee,  about  the  year  though  the  territory  of  that  city  was  not  very  extea- 
17S0,  communicated  to  the  academy  of  infcriptions  five,  it  abounded  in  wine  and  oil,  and  excellent  honey. 
and  belles  lettres  at  Paris,  Tivo  Me7n-iiri  concerning  the  The  country  about  Jericho  appeared  to  him  ftill  more 
Fertility  of  Pahfiine,  in  order  to  fhow  that  fuch  objec-  fertile.  He  (aw  mount  Tabor,  which  he  reprefents  as 
tions  had  no  (olid  foundation.  furrounded  with  cities  :  and  he  obferved,  in  the  neigh- 

In  the  firft  of  them,  the  author  proves,  that  from  bourhood  of  Jerufalem,  vineyards,  great  pl.mtations  of 
the  captivity  of  B.ibylon  to  the  wttr  of  Acri-m,  Judea  fruit  trees,  and  through  the  whole  country  a  confide- 
was  always  confidcred  as  a  rich  and  fertile  country,  rable  number  of  hofpit.ds,  monafteries,  and  beautiful 
The  pofi'.ive  and  multiplied  authorities  of  the  writers  edifices.  Our  Icanied  Abbe,  in  concluding  his  work, 
■of  that  period,  Jews,  Greeks,  and  Romans,  not  only  acknowledges,  th,it  the  opulence  and  fertility  of  Judea 
atteft  in  general  the  fertility  of  that  country,  but  might  begin  to  diminifh  towards  the  middle  of  the  pe- 
many  of  thefe  writers,  entering  into  a  particular  de-  riod  treated  of  in  his  fecond  memoir:  but  he  does  not 
tail  of  circnmftances,  prove  it  fmm  the  nature  of  tlie  think  that  any  argument  can  be  drawn  from  hence 
climate,  the  qualities  of  the  foil,  and  the  excellencies  againft  its  having  been  at  the  commencement  of  this 
and  variety  of  its  pr.-.duffinns.  Thefe  are  confirmed  period  in  a  flourilliing  ftate  ;  and  much  leis  can  any 
by  proofs  oi  another  kind,  but  which  are  of  a  very    proof  be  brought  Irom  hsnce,  tliat  in  preceding  pe- 
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J'»lcftine,  x\qA%,  under  the  kings,  or  under  the  admiiuilriitii)n  of 
y-—-^-—  Mofes,  the  country  ct"  P.ileUinc  was  a  barren  and  un- 
cuUlv;ited  dillri'ft. 

Belidci,  it  ought  to  he  conHdercJ,  tluuit  was  lli:n 
inhabited  by  an  indallri;iU5  peopk,  who  knew  how  to 
improve  every  inch  ot  their  land,  ;ind  had  made  even 
the  nioft  dclcrt  and  barren  places  to  yield  jome  kind 
of  produflions,  by  proper  care  and  manure  ;  lb  that 
the  very  rocks,  whidi  now  appear  quite  bare  and  na- 
ked, were  made  to  produce  corn,  pu'.fe,  or  paRure; 
being,  by  the  indullry  of  the  old  inhabitants,  covered 
with  mould,  which,  through  the  lazinels  of  the  fuc- 
ccedin'/  proprietors,  has  been  fmce  walked  oil  with 
rains  a'^id  ftorms.  We  may  add,  that  the  kings  thcrti- 
felves  V/cre  not  above  encouraging  all  kind  of  agricul- 
ture, both  by  precept  and  ciample  ;  and,  above  all, 
that  they  had  t!ie  divine  blcffing  prornifed  to  their  ho- 
neft  endeavours  and  indullry ;  whereas  it  is  now,  and 
liath  been  long  fiiicc,  inhabited  by  a  poor,  lazy,  indo- 
lent people,  groaning  under  an  intolerabh  fervitude, 
;ind  all  manner  of  difcouragementj;  by  v/hich  their 
averlion  to  labour  and  agricidture,  farther  than  what 
bat-ely<f;rves  to  fupply  tJieir  prefsnt  wants,  is  become 
in  a  manner  natural  and  invincible.  We  may  farther 
obferve,  after  the  judicious  Mr  Maundrell,  that  there 
is  no  forming  an  idea  of  its  ancient  flourilhing  ftate 
livhen  under  the  influence  of  heaven,  from  what  it  is 
now  under  a  vifible  cutfe.  And,  if  we  had  not  fe- 
veral  concurring  teftimonies  frofn  profane  authors, 
who  have  extolled  the  fecundity  of  Palelline,  that  linglc 
one  of  Julian  the  apoftate,  a  fvvorn  enemy  to  Jews  and 
Chriilians,  as  well  as  to  all  tlie  facred  writings,  would 
be  more  than  fufficient  to  prove  it  ;  who  frequently 
makes  mention,  in  his  epiftles,  of  the  perpetuity,  as 
well  as  excellence  and  great  abundance,  of  its  iruits 
Tind  produdl.  The  viftble  effeds  of  God's  anger, 
which  this  country  has  felt,  not  only  under  Titus  Vef- 
pafian  (when  myriads  of  inliabitants  were  either  flain, 
orperiihed  by  the  moil  fevere  famine,  pellilence,  and 
other  calamities;  and  the  rell  fold  for  flavcs,  into  all 
3ands  ;  and  new  colonies  font  to  repeople  it ;  who 
found  it  in  fnch  a  delnlate  ftate,  as  quite  difcouraged 
them  from  reftoring  it  to  its  priltine  Iruitlnlnefs)  ;  but 
much  more  lince  that  emperor's  time,  in  the  inunda- 
tions of  the  northern  barbarians,  of  the  Saracens,  and 
of  the  more  cruel  and  deltruftive  Chrillians  during 
t]ie  holy  war  ;  and  in  the  opprellion  it  now  feels 
under  the  Turkifh  yoke  ;  may  be  eafily  owned  to  be 
more  than  fufficient  to  have  TWought  tlie  difmal  change 
wc  are  fpeaking  of,  and  to  have  reduced  the  far  great- 
er part  into  a  mere  defert. 

Neverthelefs,  if  We  may  credit  thofe  who  have  view- 
ed it  in  this  doleful  condition,  they  will  tell  us,  there 
are  fli'l  fuch  vifible  figns  of  its  natural  richnefs  and 
fertility,  as  plainly  ftiow,  that  the  bare  want  ol  cul- 
ture is  the  main  if  not  the  Onlycaufe  of  its  prefent  po- 
verty and  barrennefs.  We  ihall  hint,  as  a  further  proof 
of  this,  what  a  learned  traveller  hath  lately  wiitten  of 
it  from  his  owni  obfervations. 

"  The  Holy  Land  (fays  Dr  Shaw),  were  it  as  well 
peopled  and  cultivated  as  in  fcrnier  times,  would  lllll 
be  more  fruitful  than  the  very  befl  part  of  the  coaft  of 
Syria  and  Phoenice  ;  for  th;  foil  is  generally  much 
*icher,  and,  all  things  conudered,  yields  a  prefe- 
rable crop, 
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Thus  the  cotton  that  is  gathered  in  tlic 


plains  of  Rar.ali,  Efdrnelon,  and  Zalmlun,  i-.  in  great-   raU'fiini!. 
er  cUeem  than  what  it  caltivatcd  near  tiidon  and  Tri-  '^ 

])oli.  Neither  is  it  polhble  lor  jjullc,  wheat,  or  any 
loit  of  grain,  to  bj  more  exctlloat  than  what  is  fold 
at  Jcrui'alcni.  'I'he  barrenac's,  cr  Icarcity  rather,  which 
fonie  authors  may,  cither  ignoiantly  or  inaliJouilv, 
complain  of,  doth  not  proceed  iVom  the  incapacity  or 
natural  unfriiitfulnefs  of  the  country,  liut  fiom  tha 
want  of  inliabitants,  and  tlie  great  aveiiion  there  is  t.) 
labciu'  and  indullry  in  thoie  lew  wlio  poli'efs  it.  'I'here 
are,  befide?,  fuch  perpetual  difcords  and  depredatians 
among  the  petty  princes  who  Ihare  this  fine  country, 
that, allowing  it  was  belter  peopled,  yet  there  Would 
be  finall  "ncouragement  to  fow,  when  it  was  unceitai.i 
who  ihould  gather  in  the  harveit.  Otherwifc,  ths 
land  is  a  good  land,  and  llill  capable  of  ailbrding  its 
neighbours  the  likefupp'.ies  of  corn  and  cil  which  it  is 
known  to  have  done  \\\  the  time  of  Solomon." 

And  Volney,  inhisTraveh  in  Egypt  and  Syria,  Vi,!!>!v'i 
oblerves,  that  though  the  whole  of  Palcltine  is  aimoli  Travt-li, 
an  entire  level  plain,  without  either  river  or  rivulet  in  ^"'''  ''• 
fummer,  and  only  watered  by  the  winter  torrents,  the 
foil  is  yet  good,  and  may  even  be  termed  fertile  ;  for 
when  the  winter  rains  do  not  fail,  every  thing  fpring* 
up  in  abundance  ;  and  the  earth,  which  is  biack  and 
lat,  retains  moifture  fufficient  lijr  the  growth  of  grain 
and  vegetables  during  the  fummer.     More  doura,  fe- 
famuni,  water-melons,  and  beans,  are  fown  here  than 
in  any  other  part  of  the  country.     They  alfo  raife 
cotton,  barley,  and  wheat)  but  though  the  latter  be 
moll  efteemcd,  it  is  lefs  cultivated,  for  fear  of  too 
much  inviting  the  avarice  of  the  Turkilh  governors 
and  the  rapacity  of  the  Arabs. 

Judea,  in  its  largcft  fenfe,  v^as  divided  into  mari- 
time and  inland, aswell  as  into  mnuntaitious  and  cham- 
pain  ;  and  again  fubdivided  into  Judea  on  this  fide, 
and  Judea  beyond  Jordan.  But  the  mo.l  confiderable 
divilion  is  that  which  was  made  among  the  twelve 
tribes,  by  lot,  to  prevent  all  murmuring  and  difcon- 
tent  among  tliat  flubborn  people  *  ;  of  thefe,  two  and  «  j„(i,.  j;,. 
a  half  were  feated  beyond  Jordan,  and  the  reil  on  this  2,  ^.c. 
fide.  The  next  remarkable  divilion  was  made  by  king 
Solomon,  Vv'ho  divided  his  kingdom  into  twelve  pro- 
vinces or  dillrids,  each  under  a  peculiar  olhcer;  and 
every  one  of  thefe  was  to  fupply  the  king  with  provi- 
iions  for  his  houfehold  in  his  turn  ;  that  is,  each  for  one 
month  in  the  year  f.  But  the  mod  fatal  divilion  off  i  Kln?s, 
all  was,  that  which  obtained  nnder  his  in>prudent  fon  iv-  7.  ,Sic. 
Reboboam  ;  when  ten  of  the  twelve  tribes  revolted, 
under  the  condufl  of  Jeroboam,  T,-ho  became  liead  of 
th-s  new  monarchy,  llyled  Tk:  liyi^dom  of  Ifracl,  in  op- 
pofition  to  that  of  ^^'''/''/j,  the  title  which  diflinguilhed 
the  maimed  kingdom  of  Rehobcam  from  that  time 
downwards.  Under  the  fecond  temple  the  dilliniflion 
lalled  a  confiderable  time,  and  the  fame  bloody  hatred 
and  hollliities  continned  between  tiiefe  two  kingdoms  ; 
that  of  Ifracl  taking  the  name  of  Samaria  from  its  ca- 
pita!. The  inhabitanrs  were  a  mixture  of  the  old 
Jfraelites,  and  of  new  colonies  fent  tliithei  by  the  kings 
of  Allyria  after  their  conquell  of  it,  till  they  were  fub- 
diied  by  the  Maccabees,  and  their  metropolis  deflroyed. 
Under  the  Romans  it  began  to  be  divided  into  tetrar- 
chies  and  toparchies  :  the  Larger  were  thofc  of  Judea, 
Samaria,  and  Galilee,  Upper  and  Lower ;  the  lelfcr, 
thofe  of  Geraritica,  Sarona,  and  others  of  lefs  note  ; 
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raV-fiiiie.  all  wliich  lay  on  this  fide  of  the  Jordan.  Tiic  rod,  on 
Fakftriiia.  jhc  oUier  fide,  were  thofe  of  Gilead,  Perx.i,  Gaulo- 
nitis,  Aur.initis,  B;it;ine;i,  and  Decipnlis.  JoP-phus 
J  Antiq.  mentions  j:  an'.ther  divifion  made  in  G.ibinius's  time 
Lb.  yiv.  into  five  diftricls,  or,  as  he  Uyles  them,  r^itffia  or 
ccunfils,  agreeable  to  the  Roman  manner:  thcfe  were 
Jeruialem,  Jeridio,  and  Scphoris  oil  this  fide  Jordan  ; 
and  Gadaris  and  Amathus  on  the  other.  In  the  reigns 
of  the  Chriltian  emperors,  it  was  divided  afrelh  into 
Paleftina  Prima,  Palellina  Secunda,  ?.nd  PaleftmaTer- 
tiaor  Saluiari;;  which  lall  included  the  far  greater 
part  if  not  the  whole  country,  as  is  known  to  all  who 
are  acquainted  with  hillory.  On  that  account  *e 
lliall  wave  all  other  divifions  and  changes  that  hap- 
pened to  it  under  the  northern  barbarians,  Saracens, 
&c.  and  conclude  this  article  vvith  the  prefent  ftate 
and  divifion  of  it  under  the  Turlcs The  whole  coun- 
try of  Paleftine  is  now  reduced  to  a  diftriift  or  pro- 
vince, under  the  beglerbegate  or  baifathip  ot  Scham 
or  Damafcus,  who  hath  the  feven  following  fangiacs 
or  fubgovernors  under  him,  llyled,  according  to  the 
different  places  of  their  refidence,  i.  The  fmgiac  of 
Damafcus,  who  is  under  the  balha  of  that  province  : 
2.  Of  Jerufalem,  or,  as  the  turks  call  it,  Cudjcm  ark 
or  Coudfchcnf;  3.  Aglum  ;  4.  Bahara ;  Scifat  j 
6.  Gaza  j  7.  Nabobs.  Each  of  thefe  has  a  number 
of  ziamets,  and  each  ziamet  a  number  of  timariots  un- 
der them  ;  for  the  better  underfianding  of  which  terms 
we  fhall  refer  our  readers  to  Sir  Paul  Ricaut's  account 
of  the  Ottom.m  empire.  At  prefent  it  will  be  fuffi- 
cient  to  fay  of  thefe  inferior  fubdivifion'.,  under  the 
fangiac  of  this  diftrift,  or  fangiacate  of  Jerufalem,  that 
it  hath  nine  of  the  former  and  fifteen  of  the  latter 
clafs.  Neither  muft  the  reader  imagine  thofe  fangia- 
cates  or  fub-governmcnts  to  be  any  thing  confiderable, 
or  the  refidence  of  thefe  officers  to  be  places  of  any 
note  or  opulence.  The  former  indeed  live  by  oppref- 
fmg  the  people  under  them,  and  extort  con.ributions 
of  every  thing  that  comes  within  their  reach,  fuch  as 
the  proteiflion  of  travellers,  merchants  and  caravans  ; 
but  being  all  under  their  refpeflive  balhas,  who  are  Itill 
more  griping  than  their  underlings,  they  .sre  common- 
ly fleeced  of  fome  confiderable  part  of  their  unjuft 
gains.  As  for  th?  places  of  their  lefidence,  except  it 
be  here  and  there  one  in  a  confiderable  city,  as  at  Da- 
mafcus and  Jerufalem,  the  reft  are  either  fome  old  ci- 
ties or  even  inconfiderable  vil'ages. 

There  are  a  variety  of  curiofi  ies  in  Paleftine  both 
natural  and  artificial :  but  they  are  fo  very  numerous 
as  almoft  to  preclude  defcription  ;  we  therefore  refer 
our  readers  to  the  Ancient  Univer  alPIiftory,  Vol.  II. 
where  they  are  mentioned  and  particularly  dtfcribed. 
The  principal  mountains,  rivers,  and.  other  places  of 
note,  have  already  been,  01  will  be  noticed  under  their 
refj  eftive  names. 

PALESTRINA,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  Campag- 
na  di  Roma,  with  a  bilhop's  fee.  It  is  the  capital  of  a 
principality  of  the  fame  name,  and  the  bilhop  is  one  ot 
the  fix  cardiiial  bi(h  ps.  It  was  anciently  famous  for  the 
temple  of  For:une,  being  then  called  Pr^n'J}j:,  and 
feated  on  the  top  of  a  mountain,  the  ruins  ot  which 
niay  yet  be  feen.  E.  Long.  12.  55.  N.  Lat.  41.  51. 

Palestrina,  is  one  of  the  largeft  and  moll  popu- 
Ipus  of  the  iOands  called  tlie  Lagunes,  near  Venice, 


and  where  the  mod  confiderable  of  the  nobleman  have     ralCt^ 
houfes  of  pleaiure.     It  is   15,000  paces  in  length  and        .1 
400  in  bre.idth  ;  the  principal  harbour  has    alfo  the   ''*''"'lro» 
lame  name.  ^ 

PALFIN  (John),  an  eminent  furgeon,  anatomift, 
and  reader  in  uirgery  at  Ghent,  I  he  place  ol  his  biith  ; 
acquired  grca'  r,.pu'ation  by  his  leain'Ug  and  works. 

Tiie  pi  incipal  of  thefe  are,  1.  A  TreatiJe  on  Olleolo- 
gy,  in  i2mo,  Paris,  1731.  2.  Anatomy  of  the  Hu- 
man Body,  in  2  vols  8vo,  Paris,  1734,  lie  died  at 
Gi.cnt  at  a  great  age,  in  1730. 

PaLFPvEY,  is  one  of  the  better  fort  of  horfcs  ufed 
by  noblemen  or  others  for  ftite  ;  and  fom  times  of 
old  taken  for  a  horfe  fit  for  a  woman  to  ride.  Cam- 
den fays,  that  Wdliam  Fauconberge  held  the  manor  of 
C'ukeny,  in  the  county  'of  Nottingham,  in  fergeanlry, 
by  the  fervice  of  flioeing  the  king's  palfrey  when  the 
king  fhould  come  to  Mansfield. 

PALICAUD;  or  Palgatcherry,  a  fortrefs  of 
confideiable  ftrength  in  India,  which  commands  the 
palfagc  between  the  X-wo  coafts  of  Malabar  and  Coro- 
mandcl,  by  way  of  the  Tritcl.inopo'.y  and  Coimbettore 
countries  :  theie  is  alfo  a  cummunicatii  n  with  it  thro' 
the  Nayre  country.  It  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Englilh  ; 
and  is  of  great  importance  to  them,  becaufe  as  Ci  im- 
bettore  is  in  the  hands  of  Tippoo,  by  their  holding 
this  place  on  the  weft,  and  Dindigul  on  the  eaft  of 
Coimbettore,  the  province  is  rendered  of  little  ufe  to 
Tippoo  in  time  of  war,  unlefs  he  keeps  a  very  large 
force  there  to  prutefl  it.  See  Memoir  ot  a  Map  of 
the  Peninfula  ot  India  by  Major  Rennel. 

PALLICATE,  a  feaport  town  of  India,  on  this 
fide  of  the  Ganges.  It  ii  feated  on  the  coaft  of  Co- 
romandel  in  the  kingdom  of  Carnnte,  70  miles  north 
of  Fort  St  George.  Here  the  Dutch  have  a  fadlory 
and  fort  called  the  Fort  of  GuehUrlaiid.  E.  Long.  80.  i. 
N.  Lat.  13.  34. 

PALICI,  or  Palisc!  (fab.  hift.),  two  deities,  fons 
of  Jupiter  by  Thalia,  wiiom  jEfchylus,  according  to 
Mjcrobius,  c.ills  jC'»fl,  in  a  tragedy  which  is  loft.  The 
nymph  ALiwa,  when  pregnant  begged  Jupiter  to  re- 
move her  Irnni  the  puriuit  of  Juno.  Upon  which  he 
concealed  her  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth ;  and  when 
the  time  of  her  delivery  arrived,  the  earth  opened 
and  brought  into  the  world  two  children,  to  whom 
we  e  given  the  name  of  Palici  mvo  ttu  -Tra.y.ii  ixso-S^a;,  he- 
ciiufe  ikey  came  again  .nto  the  ivor'd from  the  boiuels  of  the 
earih.  Thefe  deities  Vv-ere  worihipped  with  many  cere- 
monies by  die  Sicilans;  and  near  their  temple  were  two. 
fmall  lakes,  which  were  fuppufed  to  have  fprung  out  of 
the  earth  when  fiiey  were  born.  Near  theie  pools  it, 
was  ufual  to  take  ih^--  mc-ft  folemn  oaths  when  any  body 
wilhedto  decide  controverfies  and  quarrels.  If  any  of 
the  pcrfons  who  took  the  oaths  were  perjured,  they 
w^re  immediately  punilhed  fupei naturally  ;  and  thoie 
whofe  oath,  by  the  deities  of  the  place,  \fas  fincere, 
departed  unhurt.  The  Palici  had  alio  an  oracle,  which 
was  coni'ulted  upon  fome  great  emergencies,  and  which 
rendered  the  trueft  and  moft  unequivocal  anfwers.  la 
a  luperftilious  age,  the  altars  of  the  Palici  were  ftained 
with  the  ;  lood  ot  human  facrifices  ;  but  this  barbaroua 
cuftom  did  not  laft  long,  as  the  deities  were  facisfied 
with  the  ufvial  offerings. 

PALINDROMUS,  a  vcrfe  or  fentence  which  runi 
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tlis  fame  when  read  ciilicr  backwards  or  forwards. 
Such  is  the  vsrfe. 

Roma  t'lhlful'ito  motibiis  i!>it  amnr. 

Some  people  of  Itifure  have  refined  upon  the  Pallndio- 
mus,  and  compofed  verfes,  each  word  of  which  is  tlie 
fame  backwards  as  forwards  \  for  inlhmce,  that  of 
Camden. 

Oih  tend  milium,  mad'ulam  viappam  tenet  Anna. 
Anna  tenet  inappam  madUam,  viulum  Itnet  Cdo. 

PAL1NGENE3IA,  among  divines,  the  fame  with 
regeneration.  Among  chcnuils,  it  denotes  tlie  pio- 
ducing  of  a  body  from  its  principles, 

PALIGEiNIUS  (MarcelUu),  well  known  by  a 
poem  divided  into  iz  books,  and  nititled  Xodiacus  V:ta, 
which  he  was  fevcral  years  of  compoling  and  dedica- 
ted toHerculus  II.  of  Eile,  duke  of  Ferrara.  Some 
fay  he  was  phyfician  to  the  prince  ;  othtrs  rank  him 
among  the  learned  Ludierans,  to  whom  the  duchefsof 
Ferraia  gave  a  reception  in  her  court  and  honoured 
with  her  protediun.  His  Zodiac  contains  gcod  things, 
and  is  a  pliilcfophical  fatire  againll  immorality  and 
fitlfe  prejudices.  Though  this  poem  has  borne  a  mul- 
titude of  impreluons,  the  auihor's  life  is  but  little 
known.  He  died  fome  time  between  the  years  1537 
and  1543. 

PALINODY,  a  difcourfe  contrary  to  a  preceding 
one ;  hence  the  phrafe  of  falinodiam  caii;re  was  taken 
for  a  recantation. 

PALINURl,  PROMONTORiuM  (Virgil,  Velleius), 
with  acognominal  port,  was  fituated  at  the  fouth  ex- 
tremity ot  the  Sinus  Psftanus,  on  the  coaft  of  Luca- 
nia  ;  fo  called  from  Palinurus,  iEneas's  Reerfman,  who 
there  perilhed  (Mela  Dionyfius  Halicarnalfeus). 

PALINURUS  (fab.  hift.),  iEneas's  pilot,  whofe 
fate  Virgil  very  particularly  defcribes.  He  fell  into 
the  fea  when  aileep  ;  and  was  tliree  days  expofed  to 
the  tempefts  and  its  agitation,  and  at  leall:  came  fafe 
alhore,  where  the  cruel  inhabitants  of  the  place  mur- 
dered him  to  get  his  clotlies.  His  body  was  left  un- 
buried  on  the  fealhore ;  and  fmce,  according  to  the 
religion  of  the  old  Romans,  no  one  could  crofs  the 
Stygian  lake  before  ico,  years  wereelapfed,  if  his  re- 
mains had  not  been  decently  buried,  we  find  iEneas, 
when  he  went  down  to  hel',  fpeaking  to  Palinurus,  and 
aifuring  him  that  though  his  bones  were  deprived  of  a 
funeral,  yet  the  place  where  his  body  v/as  expofed 
would  foon  be  adorned  with  a  m.onument,  and  bear 
his  name  ;  and  accordingly  ihe  promontory  was  called 
Palinurus, 

PALISADES,  in  fortification.  Rakes  made  of 
flrong  fplit  wood,  about  nine  feet  long,  iix  or  feven 
inches  fquare,  three  feet  deep  in  the  ground,  in  rows 
about  two  and  an  half  or  ihree  inches  afunder,  placed 
in  the  covert  way,  three  feet  from,  and  parallel  to, 
the  parapet  or  fide  of  the  glacies,  to  fecure  it  from 
furprife.  They  are  alfo  ufed  to  fortify  the  avenues  of 
open  forts,  gorges,  half-moons,  the  bottoms  of  ditches, 
and  in  general  all  ports  liable  to  furprife.  They  arc 
ulually  iixed  perpcndicubrly,  though  fome  make  an 
angle  inclining  tow.irds  the  ground  next  the  enemy, 
that  the  ropes  call  over  them  to  tear  them  up  may 
ilipoff.  ' 

Tuniing  Pj:usji"Es ;  an  invention  of  Mr  Coehora, 
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ill  order  to  prefers  the  palifidc;  of  tlie  covert  way 
irom  the  beliegcrs  fli.it.  'J'bey  arc  fo  ordered,  that 
as  many  of  them  as  (land  in  tl;e  length  o.''  a  rod,  or 
about  ten  feet,  turn  up  and  down  like  traps,  fo  as  n-t 
to  be  in  fight  of  the  encniv  till  thcyjuil  bring  on  their 
attack  ;  and  yet  are  alw.iys  ready  to  do  ihc  pre  per 
fervice  of  palifadcs. 

PALISSE,  in  heraldry,  a  bearing  lil;c  a  range  r;f 
palifades  before  a  foitilication,  reprciei.ted  on  a  feifo, 
riling  up  a  confiderable  height,  and  pointed  at  top,  wi'h 
tlie  field  appearing  between  them. 

PALIURUS,1n  b..tany.     See  Rhammus. 
PALL,  in  heraldry,  a  figure  like  a  Greek  T,  n'bnin 
the  breadth  of  a  pallet;  it" is  by  fome  heralds  called 
a   crofs-pidl  on  account  of  being  looked    upon  as  ;j.a 
archiepiicopal  bearing. 

PALLA,  in  Romjnantiqiiitv,  a  mantle  which  wo- 
men wore  over  the  gown  called/,;/.;.  It  was  borne  on 
the  Ici't  IhouMer;  v/hence  palling  to  tlie  other  fide, 
underthe  right  arm,  the  tv»-o  ends  v/ere  bound  u;'.der 
the  leitarm,  leavhig  the  breaft  and  arm  quite  b.ir:.  It 
had  a  great  mmy  fold?,  and  d. rived  its  n-,tme  froiii 
TTKX^m,  ictfiah  QX  tremble. 

PALLADIO  (Andrea),  a  celebrated  Italian  ar- 
chiteil  of  the  i6th  century,  was  a  native  of  Viccnza 
in  Lombardy,  and  the  difcijde  of  Trillin.  He  mads 
exafl  drawings,  of  the  principal  works  of  antiquity  to 
be  met  with  at  Rome,  adding  commentaries  to  them 
which  went  through  feverarimpreffious.  But  this, 
though  a  very  ufeiul  work,  was  greatly  exceeded  by 
the  Treatife  of  Architcdure  in  four  books,  which  he 
publilhed  in  1570.  Iiiigo  Jones  v/rote  fome  excel- 
lent remarks  on  it ;  which  were  included  in  an  edi- 
tion of  Palladio,  publilhed  by  Leoni,  in  two  vols  foiio. 
1742- 

PALLADIUM  in  antiquity,  a  ft.itue  of  the  god- 
defs  Pallas.  It  was  about  three  cubits  high,  and  re- 
prefeiited  the  goddefs  fitting  and  holding  a  pike  in  her 
right  hand  and  in  her  left  a  diftaffanda  fpindle.  It 
fell  down  from  heaven  near  the  tentof  Ilus,  as  he  was 
building  the  citadel  of  Ilium.  Some,  however,  fup. 
pofe,  that  it  fell  at  Pefllnus  in  Phrygia,  or,  according 
to  others,  Dardanus  git  it  as  a  prelent  from  liis  mo- 
ther Eleftra.  There  are  fome  vv-ho  maintain,  that  the 
Palladium  was  made  with  the  bones  of  P,;lops  by  Aba- 
ris  ;  but  Apo!lodr.rus  fays,  that  it  was  no  more  than  a 
piece  of  clock-work  which  moved  of  itfelf.  Hov.'cver 
v.u-ious  the  opinions  of  ancient  authors  be  about  this 
celebrated  Uatue,  it  is  univerfally  allowed,  that  on  i;s 
prefervation  depended  the  fafety  of  Troy.  TJiis  fa- 
tahty  the  Greeks,  during  the  Trojan  war,  were  well 
aware  of;  and  therefore"  Ulyfies  and  Diomedes  were 
commilhoned  to  Ileal  it.  This  they  effeaed  ;  and  if 
we  can  rely  upon  the  authority  off^me,  tliey  were  di- 
reSed  how  to  carry  it  away  by  Helenus  a  fon  of  Pri- 
am, who  ill  this  betrayed  his  country,  becaufe  his 
brother  Deiphobus,  at  the  death  of  P.iris,  had  mar- 
ried  Helen,  of  v.-hom  he  was  ev.moured.  Minerva 
was  enraged  at  the  violence  offered  to  her  ftatue  :  and, 
according  to  Virgil,  the  palladium  itfelf  feemed  to 
have  received  life  and  motion ;  and  by  the  flafiies 
which  ftarted  from  its  eyes,  and  fudden  fprings  from 
the  earth,  it  feemed  to  lliow  the  refentment  vi  the 
goddeff.  The  true  palladium,  as  i?  obferved  by  fome, 
was  not  carried  away  from  Troy  by  the  Greeks,  bin 
4  Qj  onlv 
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ra!laJius  only   a    ftjtiie   of  fimilar  fize  anJ  flvifij,  ivhich  was 
II,  .  .  placed  near  it,  to  deceive  whalcver  facriiigeous  perfons 
PcHavicim.  ^.f^giT^ptcd  to  ftcal  it.     Tlu  palladium,  "thereloro,  as 
'  they  maintain,  TEneas    conveyed   i'afc  from  Troy   lo 

Italy,  and  it  was  afterwards  prefcrved  by  the  Remans 
with  the  greate.T;  fecrecy  and  veneration  in  the  tem- 
ple of  Veila  ;  a  circtimftancc  which  mnc  but  the  vcftal 
T;rgiiis  knew.  It  was  elleemedthc  deiiiny  of  Rome  ; 
and  there  were  fcveral  other:;  made  perfjfily  like  it,  to 
f:cure  it  from  being  ftolen,  as  was  that  at  Troy,  which 
the  oracle  of  Apollo  declared  fliould  never  be  taken  fo 
long  as  the  p-.-.U.idinm  was  found  within  its  walls.  A 
palladium  Y/as  alfo  placed  by  Nicias  in  the  citadel  of 
Athcn<:. 

PALLADIUS,  b;ninp  cf  Hclcnopolis  in  Bithy- 
1  ia,  and  then  of  Afpona.  ?Ie  was  a  Galatian,  and 
bcrn  at  Cappadocia.  He  became  an  Anchorite  in 
the  Mountain  of  Nebria  in  380,  and  was  confccratcd 
a  hiflirp  in  401.  He  was  an  intimate  friend  cf  St 
John  Chryfo!;oni,  whom  he  never  forfook  during  the 
time  of  his  pcrfrcution,  ncr  even  in  his  exi'e.  He 
went  to  Rome  fome  time  after  Chryfoftom's  death, 
and  at  the  requefl  of  Laiifus  governor  of  Cappadocia, 
eompofed  the  hiitory  of  the  Anchorites  or  Hermits, 
and  in  itkd  \lLsuJiaca,  after  the  name  of  that  lord, 
10  whom  he  dedicated  it  in  420,  when  it  was  written, 
being  then  in  the  20th  year  of  his  epifccpacy,  and 
r3d  of  his  age.  Palladlus  was  accufed  of  being  an 
Origenlft.  It  it  true,  he  was  an  enemy  to  J-t  Jerome, 
of  whom  he  dees  not  fpeak  well,  and  was  intimately 
conrciled  with  Ruffinus ,  but  perhaps  no  good  proof 
can  be  brought  of  his  Origcnifm.  He  had  been  the 
difciple  of  Evagrias  of  Pontus,  and  was  even  fufpeft- 
ed  of  entertaining  the  fentlments  of  Pelagius.  He 
died  in  the  5th  century,  but  in  what  year  is  not  cer- 
tain. His  Hiftory  was  publilhed  in  Greek  by  Meur- 
fius  at  Amfterdam  in  1619,  and  in  Latin  in  the  B'l- 
biiolh.'ca  Palriim  :  but  he  feems  not  to  have  been  the 
writer  of  the  life  of  St  John  Chryfoflom,  in  Greek 
and  Latin  by  M-  Bigot,  printed  in  1680. 

PALLAS,  a  freed  man  of  Claudius,  celebrated  for 
the  pov.'er  and  the  riches  which  he  obtained.  He  ad- 
■vifed  the  emperor  his  mafterto  marry  Agrippina,  and 
to  adopt  her  fen  Nero  for  his  fucccHor.  It  was 
through  him  .and  Agrippina  that  the  death  of  Clau- 
I'.ius  was  haflened,  and  that  Nero  was  raifed  to  the 
throne.  Nero,  howevtr,  forgot  to  whom  he  was  in- 
debted for  it.  He  dlfcarded  Pallas  and  fome  time 
after  caufed  him  to  be  put  to  death,  that  he  might 
procure  his  great  riches. 

PALLA.VICINI  (Perrante),  an  Italian  wit  of 
confiderable  note,  was  defcend;d  from  a  branch  of 
a  noble  family  feated  in  Placentia,  where  he  was 
born  about  the  clcfe  cf  the  i6th  century.  He  foon 
gave  great  proofs  of  an  extraordinary  genius,  a:  d 
quickly  acquired  a  mafterly  knowledge  in  the  ele- 
ments ofcltffical  erudition  He  was  afterwards  fent 
t")  complete  l^is  education  in  the  monaftery  of  Augu 
Ifln  friars  at  Milan,  where  he  took  the  habit,  lived 
much  cftecmcd,  improved  hlmfelf  in  piety  as  well  as 
learning,  and  raifed  great  expeflatinns  of  future  fame; 
but  being  fnmewhit  amoronfly  i;;clined,  he  engaged 
in  an  intrigue  with  a  young  cou:tczan  of  Venice, 
whofe  charms  proved  irreliltlblc  ;  ;'nd  in  order  to  en- 
jiiy  them  without  rcllraint,  he  obtained  leave  from  bis 


general  to  make  the  tour  of  France.     Accordingly,  I'jlUvkiri. 

he  pretended  to  fet  out   for  that  country  ;  but  it  was    " 

only  a  blind  to  cover  liis  real  dellgn.  He  never  left 
Venice,  but  lived  there  privately,  inchanted  in  the 
arms  of  l.i-,  Venus :  and  liaving  too  ready  a  talent  at 
invention,  he  inipofed  upon  liis  friends,  by  often  fend- 
ing them  in  letters  ftigned,  accounts  of  his  travels 
through  France  ;  alfo  inl'orming  them  of  feveral  diings 
refpe>^Ung  that  c">urt,  which  he  learned  from  fi.e  ad- 
vices of  many  confiderable  perfons  with  whom  he  cor- 
rcfpondecL 

His  money  in  the  mean  time  flew  with  e:^pande..l 
wings,  and  he  foon  found  his  purfe  much  drained.  l;i 
this  exigence  he  natur.<lly  had  recourfc  to  bis  wits  for 
fupplies.  Pie  wrote  for  the  bookfeller;; ;  and  compcHrd 
feveral  pieces,  more  for  the  fake  of  lucre  than  out  of 
fondneis  for  authorlhlp.  Among  other  things,  he 
wrote  a  ccUeflion  of  letters,  moftly  fatirical,  which  he 
called  IM  Couriar  robled  of  lis  M.iil.  The  work  ap- 
peared at  firlt  in  fuch  a  caft,  as  could  rmt  give  great 
offence  except  to  the  Spaniards,  aga'nfl  v.hom  he  had 
i  me  grudge.  The  piece  was  accordingly  licenfed  by 
the  inquifitors  ;  but  falling  into  the  hands  of  tlie  fe- 
cretary  of  the  republic  of  Venice,  who  at  that  limj 
was  liccnfer  cl  books,  he  would  not  give  his  imprima- 
tur, though  great  intcreft  was  emfloycd  for  ibat  pur- 
pofe,  neither  would  he  return  the  manufcript.  This 
enraged  Pallavicini  fo  much,  that  had  not  his  friends 
reftrained  him,  he  would  have  purfued  the  affair  to 
his  ruin. 

At  length  he  found  an  opportunity  of  travelling 

into  Germany  with  duke  Amalfi  as   his   chaplain 

This  journey,  as  was  to  be  expected,  had  no  good  ef- 
fecl;  either  upon  his  wit  or  his  morals.  On  the  con- 
trary, finding  himfelf,  from  the  manners  cf  the  Ger- 
mans,  more  at  liberty,  he  indulged  his  genius  and  paf- 
fions  with  greater  eafe  ;  and  after  a  refidence  there  of 
upwards  of  a  year  v/i  h  the  duke,  he  returned  to  Ve- 
nice, with  a  face  marked  all  over  with  blotches  like 
the  evil,  and  a  fpirit  lefolved  to  facriSce  to  his  re- 
fcntment  at  the  rifk  cf  his  life.  He  was  rejblved  to 
have  his  full  meafure  of  revenge  againft  the  fecrctary 
of  the  republic  for  keeping  his  manufcript ;  and  with 
him  his  reientment  joined  the  family  of  the  Barberini,. 
pope  Urban  VIII.  and  his  nephews,  becaufe  they  alfa 
endeavoured,  at  the  inft'gation  of  the  Jefuits,  to  get 
all  his  manufcrlj:ts  forbid  the  prefs.  In  this  rancorous 
fpirit  he  call  his  Courier  into  a  new  model,  and  en- 
larged it  with  many  letters  and  difcourfes.  Thus  new 
modelled,  he  offered  it  to  a  bnokfeller,  who  undertook 
to  get  it  printed  ;  but  our  author  was  betrayed  by  a 
pretended  friend,  who  acted  the  part  cf  a  fpy,  and  in- 
formed the  archbilhcp  of  Vitelli,  then  the  Pope's  nua- 
cio  at  Venice,  }ult  as  the  work  v/as  ftnifned  at  the 
prefs :  at  the  fame  time,  tills  treacherous  friend  bought 
the  wh"le  impreflion  :  and  upon  the  nuncio's  com- 
plaint, Pallavicini  was  imprifoned.  In  this  miferable 
condition  he  found  a  friend  in  one  of  his  miftre'res, 
who,  feeing  him  abandoned  by  mod  of  his  patrons, 
ujt  ordy  fupported  him,  but  conveyed  letters  to  hlm,_ 
by  which  ihe  gave  him  fuch  informations  as  enabled 
him  to  make  a  proper  defence,  and  to  recover  his  li- 
bs rty. 

But   war  having  in    the   mean  time  broke  out  bQ. 
tweea  the  CaiberLni,  and.  the  dvjkc  of  Parma  ;   Pallar 
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l»alhvicip.i.  vicini,  in  crJcr  to  revenge  Iiimfelf  upon  Llie  fuppofed  iu- 
^~~^  fliumcius  of  liis  imprii'onrncnt,  wrote  a  piece  iniitlcd 
"  The  linklin:;  InilrumciU  to  call  to;rctlier  tlic  Bar- 
berini  Bees;"  raid  deJlciitecl  it  in  tei  nis  of  the  pro- 
foundell  contempt  to  the  nuncio  Vitelli.  'l"hc  niuitio 
rinding  thut  little  notice  w.is  talcen  of  his  compl lints 
on  the  occafion,  procured  by  briber/  one  Charles 
Morfu,  a  Frenchman  of  infamous  charader,  who  pic- 
tended  to  pafa  for  a  gentleman,  to  enfnarc  Pallavicini: 
to  wliicli  end,  the  trait.'^r  ufjd  his  bed  endeavours  to 
mfinuate  himfclf  into  his  fricndlhip,  and  at  length  ex- 
horted him  to  accompany  him  to  Francs.  He  de- 
clared tjiat  liis  fortune  would  bo  made  by  the  extr.ior- 
dinary  encouragements  which  was  given  to  men  rf  let- 
ters by  Cardinal  Richelieu  ;  and  tlie  better  to  favour 
the  deceit,  he  produced  feigned  letters  from  the  Car- 
dinal, inviting  our  aiuhr.r  to  France,  and  expreffing  a 
dcfire  he  had  to  eRablilli  in  Paris  an  academy  for  tlie 
'  Italian  tongue,  under  the  dircftion  of  Pallavicini,  The 
fnare  took;  and  nov/  fafcinated  by  the  profpefi  of 
gain,  Pallavicini  fufFercd  himfelf  to  be  led  like  an  ox 
to  the  (laughter,  whithcrloever  Morfu  thought  pro- 
per. He  left  Venice  much  againft  the  advice  i.f  his 
friends,  and  went  firll  to  Berjjamo,  where  he  fpcnt  a 
few  days  with  fome  of  his  relation?,  by  way  of  giving 
feme  emertainment  to  Moilu.  They  ihen  fct  off  fen- 
Geneva,  to  the  great  fatisfadi.  n  of  our  author,  who 
propofed  to  get  fome  ot  his  works  printed  there,  which 
he  had  not  b^en  able  to  do  in  Italy.  Morfu,  how- 
ever, inllead  cf  conduc^ling  him  to  Paris,  ti  ok  the 
road  to  Avign(  n  ;  wliere,  eroding  the  bridge  of  So- 
races,  in  the  county  of  Venaiflin,  they  were  fcized  by 
a  gang  of  Jhlrri,  or  flierifPs  ofHcer<:,  on  pretence  i,f 
carrying  contraband  goods,  and  confined.  Morfu  was 
'quickly  dilcharged  and  very  liberally  rewarded  ;  but 
Pallavicini,  being  carried  to  Avignon,  was  impriibned  ; 
and  r.otwithftanding,  on  his  examination  concerning 
fome  papers  found  upon  him  he  made  a  very  artful 
defence,  it  was  in  vain.  The  fentence  was  alrea- 
dy brought  fn  m  Rome,  and  he  was  to  undergo  a  trial 
merely  for  form's  fake.  For  this  purpofe  being  put 
into  a  dark  dungeon,  he  made  another  effort  to  elcape. 
He  managed  matters  fo  well  with  his-keeper,  as  to  j  ro- 
eure  wax  candles  to  be  allowed  him,  under  pretence 
of  amufnig  hiii-felfwith  reading;  and  when  he  had  got 
a  number  of  thefe,  he  fet  fire  one  nlglit  to  the  prifon- 
door.  in  order  to  get  off  by  that  means  ;  but  the  ftra- 
tagcm  did  not  fucceed,  and  he  was  of  courfe  confined 
much  clofer,  and  treated  with  great  inhumanity.  Af- 
ter a  year's  fuffering,  he  was  brought  to  trial,  in 
whicli  he  made  an  excellent  defence,  and  flattered 
himJelf  with  hopes  of  relief.  He  had  even  begun  a 
whimfical  piece  on  the  fubjeft  of  melancholy;  but, 
contr.iry  to  his  expeflations,  he  was  fentenced  to  die, 
and  loft  his  head  on  a  fcaffold  in  the  flower  of  his  age. 
He  was  cf  fo  heedlefs  and  profufe  a  difpofnion, 
that  had  he  poffelfed  an  imnienfe  efiate  he  would  have 
fpent  it  all.  He  was  never  engaged  in  a  virtuous  paf- 
fion,  being  inflamed  to  a  prodigious  and  unnatural  de- 
gree with  the  love  of  the  meaneft  and  moll  infamous 
proftitutcs.  On  the  other  hand,  no  one  conl-d  be  more 
Sincere  and  faithful  in  his  friendlhips,  nor  was  ever  a 
(man  a  greater  prey  to  treachery;  infomuch,  that  w-hen 
releafed  from  prifon  in  Venice,  Ive  was  told  that  a 
wretch  had  betrayed  him,  he  could  nut  be  prevailed 
upon  to  believe  it,  faying,  "  How  can  this  be,   fince 


he  declared  himrelf  my  friend,  anil  I  made  him  privy 
to  all  my  concerns  !"  He  ufcd,  while  lie  wore  a  reli- 
gious habit,  to  lludy  or  write  two  or  three  hours  in 
bed  ev;ry  morning.  Ti^-  rcll  of  the  day  he  fpent 
either  in  the  company  of  id'e  perfons  or  eHc  witli  liie 
1  idics ;  but  aftir  he  had  wholly  kit  the  monallic  life, 
upon  pretence  of  fecuring  liiirifeU"  from  the  liiares  of 
his  enemies,  he  lived  in  a  very  irregular  manner.  He 
was  i>oli"cffed  of  a  fine  genius,  and  had  a  great  facility 
in  writing  ;  and  till  he  was  orruptcd  by  the  com- 
merce of  mean  lewd  women,  he  wrote  pieces  worthy 
or  immortality.  He  did  not  i'pcnd  much  time  rr  pains 
either  in  compofnion  or  in  levifion,  fur  he  f.equent'y 
fent  to  the  prefs  the  very  firfl  exertion,;  o;  his  o-.nius  ; 
yet  nature  had  given  him  fo  noble  a  vein  of  eloquence, 
wlvch  ho  had  greatly  improved  by  perufing  the  befl 
aullinrs,  that  his  firll  thoii;.dits  w^ere  ol'len  equal  to  the 
moll  laboured  compolitious.  He  was  modefl,  and 
fpoke  of  himfelf  with  d-flidenco  ;  but  his  woi'ks  arc 
firongly  tinctured  with  envy,  malice,  and  gall.  Ho 
made  but  a  poor  figurs  in  converfation;  and  when  with 
perlbns  of  worth  and  diAinction,  would  ol'ten  retire  tj 
a  corner  of  the  room,  and  feem  c]uite  wrapt  up  in 
thought.  He  never  exerted  his  wit  or  humour  after 
his  return  from  Germany,  but  when  he  was  in  th- 
compa.ny  of  fome  mean  women.  Upon  the  whoh,  it 
is  diificult  to  determine  whether  vice  or  virtue  was 
the  moft  predominant  feature  in  his  charafter.  His 
death  gave  Ijirth  to  a  dialogue,  ir. title  J,  An'i»:a  tranti 
di  Fenan:c  PaLv'uin\^  or,  "  The  wandering  Gholl 
of  Pallavicini  "  Bcfides  l;is  life  at  the  head  of  his, 
works  in  two  volumes,  there  is  another  prefixed  to 
the  "  Divortio  celelle,"  at  Amfterdarn  in  1696. 

PALLENE,  a  fmall  peninfula  of  Thrace  or  Mace- 
donia, formerly  called  Phhgra.  It  is  fituated  near  the- 
bay  of  Thermos,  and  contains  five  cities,  the  [irincipal 
of  which  is  called  PaUciic.  It  was  lamous,  according 
to  fome  of  the  a'lcients,  for  an  engagement  between 
the  gods  and  the  giants. 

PALLET,  among  painters,  a  litt'e  oval  table,  or 
piece  of  wood,  or  ivory,  very  thin  and  fmooth  ;  on 
and  round  which  the  painters  place  the  feveral  colours 
they  have  occafion  for,  to  be  ready  for  the  pencil. 
The  middle  ferves  to  mix- the  colours  on,  and  to  make 
the  tints  required  in  the  work.  Jt  his  no  handle,  but, 
inftead  thereof,  a  hole  at  one  end  to  put  the  thumb 
through  to  hold  it. 

Pallet,  among  potters,  crucible  makers,  &c.  a 
wooden  inllrument,  almoft  tlie  only  one  they  ufe,  for 
forming,  heating,  and  rounding  their  works.  They 
have  feveral  kinds  ;  the  largell  are  oval,  with  a  handle; 
others  are  round,  or  hollowed  triangularly;  others, 
in  fine,  are  in  manner  of  large  knives  ferving  to  cut 
off  v.'hatever  is  fuperfluous  on  ihe  moulds  of  their  work. 

Pallet,  in  gilding,  an  inftrument  maJe  of  a  fquir- 
rel's  tail,  to  take  up  the  gold  leaves  from  the  pillow, 
and  to  apply  and  extend  them  on  the  matter  to  be 
gilt.     See  Gilding. 

Pallet,  in  heraldry,  is  nothing  but  a  fmall  pale, 
Gonfifting  of  one  half  of  it  in  breadth,  and  there- 
fore there  are  fometiroes  feveral  of  them  upon  one 
Ihield. 

Pallet,  is  alfo  a  part  belonging  to  the  balance  of 
a  watch  or  movement.     See  the  article  AVatch. 

PALLIATiE,  a  name  which  the  Romans  give  to 
focbplajsas  laid  the  plot  in  Greece,  and  required  the 
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t'slligrton  performers  to  appear  in  Grccinn  hnhits.     It  is  ui'cd  ia 
;l  contradiftiaftinn  to  fi)^(;ntif,  in  which  the  Ii;ene  was  l.iiJ  at 

s  ^^"'  Rome, and  in  which  tlic  dreH'cs  were  Roman.  Tlie  word 
palliatK  is  derived  from  fulltum,  which  was  a  part  of 
drefs  peculiar  to  the  Greeks  :  whereas  the  toga  be- 
longed to  the  Romans  only.  See  Tocat;e,  Come- 
dy, &c. 

PALLIATION,  or  a  Palliative  Cure,  In  me- 
dicine, is  when  in  defperate  and  uncurable  difcafes, 
after  predifling  the  fatal  event,  the  phyfician  pre- 
scribes fome  remedies  for  mitigating  the  pain  or  fome 
other  urgent  fymptoms,  as  in  ulcerated  cancers,  or  can- 
cerous fillulas,  and  th;  like. 

PALLIO  Caojtj.rirc.  It  was  an  ancient  cuflom, 
-where  children  were  born  out  ol"  l-.iwful  wedlock,  and 
Uieir  parents  were  alterwarJs  married,  that  ihoie  chil- 
dren, together  with  the  f.ither  and  mother,  (hoiild 
Hand  paHio  copcrii,  under  a  cloth,  wlii'e  the  marriage 
was  folemnizing  ;  which  was  a  kind  of  adoption,  and 
"had  the  eft'cft  of  a  legitimation.  I'lnis  Robert  Groft- 
head,  the  famous  b'fliop  of  Lincoln,  in  one  of  his  let- 
ters, fays  :  Inji^num  Ugilimalionis,  nati  ante  7>iiitrin:oiiium 
co'tfvei'cnint  font  fiib  i^'aWw  fnpsr  pni-ciiles  e;,r:im  extento, 
in  mairimcnil Jolemntzat'wnc. 

Selden  in  his  notes  on  FlctJ,  adds,  that  tlie  chil- 
dren of  John  of  Gaunt  duke  ofLancaller,  by  Catlia- 
line  Swinford,  though  legitimated  by  act  of  parlia- 
ment, yet  were  coven  J  with  the  pall  when  their  parents 
were  married. 

PALLIUM,  a  word  often  mentioned  in  our  old 
liiftorians.  Durandus  ttlls  us,  that  it  is  a  garment 
made  of  while  wool,  after  the  following  manner,  viz. 
The  nuns  of  St  Agnes,  every  year,  on  the  feaftday 
of  their  faint,  offer  two  white  lambs  on  the  altar  of 
their  church,  during  the  time  they  fmg  Agnus  Dei,  in 
a  folemn  mafs  ;  which  lambs  are  afterwards  taken  by 
two  of  the  canons  of  the  Lateran  church,  and  by  them 
given  to  the  pope's  fubdeacons,  who  fend  them  to  pa- 
ihirc  till  (liearing  time,  and  then  they  are  fhorn,  and 
thepvill  is  made  of  their  wool  mixed  with  other  white 
wool.  The  pall  being  thus  made,  is  carried  to  the  La- 
teran church,  and  there  pLiced  on  the  his'h  altar,  by  the 
deacons  of  that  church,  on  the  bodies  of  St  Peter 
iind  St  Paul  ;  and  after  an  ufual  watching,  it  is  canied 
away  in  the  night,  and  dellveied  to  the  fubdeacons, 
who  lay  it  up  fafe.  And  b^'caufe  it  was  taken  f u  m 
the  body  of  St  Peter,  it  fignifies  the  plenitude  of  ec- 
tlefiaHical  power:  and  therefore  it  was  the  prerogative 
Ol  pepes,  who  pretend  to  be  the  immediate  fuccelibrs  of 
this  ft'nt,  to  inv^ft  other  prelates  with  it  ;  which  at 
firif  was  done  nowhere  but  at  Rome,  though  afterwards 
at  other  places. 

Pallium,  in  antiquity  an  upper  garment  or  mantle 
worn  by  the  Greeks,  as  the  toga  was  by  the  Romans. 
Each  of  the  e  were  fo  peculiar  to  the  refpeftive  na- 
tions, that   Pa'-Uat'.i.s  is   ufed  to  fignify  a  Greek,  and 
"To^iutus  a  Roman 


PALM,  has  among  almoft  all  nations  been  regarded   /['a  ha. 


aext  befors  Eaftcr ;  b';i»g  fo  called  in  memory  of      PaliK 
our  Saviour's  triumphal  entry  into   Jcriifalein,  when  I 

the  multitude  that  attended  him  (Irewed  branches  in  ''^lo'^ttj. 
his  way. 

The  ancien.ts  had  other  names  for  this  day.  For, 
I.  They  called  it  Domrii-n  compclentiam,  i.  e.  Sunday 
of  the  Competentis  ;  becaufe  on  that  day  the  cate- 
cliumenscame  to  a{k  the  biftiop  leave  to  be  admitted 
to  baptifm,  which  was  conferred  the  Sunday  fol- 
lowing. They  had  alfo  then  given  them  the  fym!)ol 
or  credo,  to  get  off  by  heart,  to  be  repeated  to  the  bi- 
fliop  in  the  ceremony  of  baptifm.  2.  They  called  it 
Cnp'itiluvium,  the  Sunday  ot  v.-alhing  the  head  ;  becaufe 
thofc  who  were  to  be  baptifed  the  following  Sunday, 
were  prepared  by  walhing  their  heads  on  this  day. 
Some  lime  afterwards  they  called  it  Ifilul^cnce  Sundny, 
bccau/i:  the  emperors  and  patriarchs  ufed  to  didribute 
gifts  on  that  day. 

I'.iLM-Tics,  in  botany.     See  Phoenix. 

PaLMA,  or  P^i«y«  AWa,  a  very  Rronj  town  of 
Italy  in  the  territory  of  Venice,  and  in  Friuli.  It 
is  a  very  important  place,  for  the  defence  of  the  Ve- 
netians againl't  the  Aullrians  and  Turks  ;  and  was  built 
in  1593,  for  that  very  purpofe.  They  liave  cut  3 
c.inal  near  this  place,  which  is  very  advantageous.  It 
is  featcd  on  the  fea  fide,  10  miles  fouth  eail  of  Udi- 
no,  and  55  northeaft  of  Venice.  E.  Long,  13.  15. 
N.  Lat.  46-  2. 

Palma,  an  ifland  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  one 
oftiie  Canaries  36  miles  north-weft  of  Gomera,  and 
about  75  in  circumference.  It  abounds  in  wine  and 
fugar ;  and  has  a  handfome  town  ot  the  fame  name, 
which  carries  on  a  trade  in  wine  to  the  Weft  Indies 
and  otlier  parts.  Their  beft  vines  grown  in  a  foil  called 
the  JSri:«/a,  where  they  make  12,000  butts  of  wine 
every  year,  which  is  well  known  by  the  name  of  palm- 
iviiie.  There  is  plenty  of  cattle,  and  all  forts  of  fruits. 
In  1625  a  volcano  broke  out  in  this  iftand,  with  a 
moft  violent  earthquake  ;  the  flame  was  feen  for  fix 
weeks  together,  and  a  great  quantity  of  alhes  were 
thrown  as  far  as  TeneritF.  It  was  conquered  by  tlie 
Spaniards  in  1460. 

PA  LMiE,  Pxins.  Under  this  name  Linnaus  has 
arrranged  feveral  genera,  which,  although  capable  of  a 
place  in  feparate  clalfes  of  his  fyftem,  he  choofes  ra- 
ther on  account  of  their  Angular  ftructure,  to  place 
apart,  in  an  appendix  to  tlie  work. — See  Areca, 
Cham.crops,  Phoenix,  Cocos,  &c.  ;  and  Corvpha. 

The  fame  plants  conftitute  one  of  the  feven  families 
or  tribes  into  which  all  vegetables  are  diftributed  by 
Linn??us  in  his  Philofophia  Botanlca.  They  are  defi- 
ned  to  be  plant?  with  fimple  ftems,  which  at  their  fum- 
mit  bear  leaves  refembling  thofe  of  die  ferns,  being  a 
compofition  of  a  leaf  and  a  branch  ;  and  whofe  flowers 
and  fruit  are  produced  on  that  particular  receptacle  or 
feat  called  a  fparHs,  protruded  from  a  common  calyx 
in  fcrm  of  a  llieath  or  fcabhard,  termed  by  Linnseus 


•as  an  emlnem  of  viflory,  and  atligned  a=  the  reward  of 
it.  The  reifon  why  tliis  tree  was  adopted,  and  made 
ufc  of  to  reprcfent  viclorv,  is  faid  to  be,  becaufe  it  is 
fo  elaftic,  that  if  prelfed  by  the  greateft  wei-ht,  it 
Vill  rife  fuperior  to  the  prelfiire,  and  be  aUe^  to  re- 
ftore  itfell'  to  its  former  ftate,  appearing  alm.ift  invin- 
cible. 

P-iLM  Sunday,  la  the  Chri.ftan  church,  the  funday 


Pa!ma  is  Ukewlfe  the  name  of  the  firft  order  in 
Linra;us's  Fragments  of  a  Natural  Method.  See  Bo- 
tany, p.  457. 

PALMARIS  MUSCLE,  in  anatomy.  See  tliere, 
TtrUe  of  the  Mufcles. 

PALMATED,  fcmething  refembling  the  fliape  of 
the  hand  :  thus  we  fay,paln!ated  leaves,  roots,  ftones, 
&c, 

PAL- 
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ralmerfto»      PALMERSTON's  Islano,  fituated  in  the   vSouih 
d  Seas,  which  Captain   Cook   vifitcd  in  his  fecond   and 

.^■"'"jy"'  hift  voyages.  Ic  ccnfilh  of  a  group  of  fmall  iflcts, 
nine  or  ten  In  number,  connected  by  a  reet  ■  f  coral 
rocks,  and  lying  in  a  circular  direflion.  Ic  admits  of 
no  anchorage,  nor  are  there  any  inhabitants  oh  it, 
though  it  abounds  with  cocoa-nuts,  fcurvy-grais,  and 
the  wharra-tree.  This  ifland  is  not  more  than  a  mile 
in  circumference,  and  is  not  elevated  above  three  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  fca  It  confilU  entirely  of  a  co- 
ral fand,  with  a  fmall  mixture  of  b'.ackilh  mould,  which 
appeared  to  be  produced  from  rotten  vegetables. 
"  Atonej)art  of  the  reef  (fay  ournavlgators),  which 
bound  the  lake  within,  almcjl  even  with  the  fiirface, 
there  was  a  large  bed  of  coral,  which  aiiorded  a  moft 
enchanting  prolpeft.  Its  bafe,  which  was  fi.-:cd  to 
tlie  fliore,  extended  fofar  that  it  could  not  be  feen,  fo 
that  it  appeared  to  be  fufpended  in  the  water.  Even 
this  delightful fcene  was  greatly  improved  by  the  mul- 
titude of  fillies  th.it  gently  glided  alorig,  feemingly 
with  the  moft  perfeft  fecurity.  Tiieir  colours  were 
the  moft  beautiful  that  can  be  imagined,  blue,  yellow, 
black,  red,  &c.  far  excelling  any  thing  that  can  be 
produced  by  art.  The  richnefs  of  this  fubmarine 
grotto  was  greatly  increafed  by  their  vari<ais  forms; 
and  tlie  whole  could  not  poflib'y  be  iurveyed  without 
a  pleafing  tranfport,  accompanied  at  the  fame  time 
-with  regret  that  a  work  fo  allonilhir.gly  elegant  ih>  uld 
be  concealed  in  a  place  fo  feldom  explored  by  the  hu- 
man eye."     E.  Long,  196,  35.  S.  Lat.  18.  8. 

PALMIPEDES,  among  ornithulog'Rs,  the  fame 
with  web-footed  birds.     See  Ornithology. 

PALMISTRY,  a  kind  of  divination,  or  rather  a 
deceitful  art  praiSifed  by  gypfies,  who  pretend  10  tore- 
tel  events  by  looking  upon  the  lines  and  marks  of  ihe 
hand. 

PALMUS,  a  long  meafure  ufed  both  by  the  Greeks 
and  Romans.  The  Grecian  palmus  was  ol  two  forts  ; 
the  greater,  which  contained  nine  linger  breadths,  and 
the  lefs  which  contained  four.  The  Roman  palmus 
was  alfo  of  two  forts;  the  greater,  which  contained 
twelve  finger  breadths,  or  eight  inches  and  an  half 
Englifh  ;  and  the  lefs,  which  contained  four  finger- 
breadths,  or  near  three  inches  Englilh. — I'he  great 
palmus  was  taken  from  the  length  of  the  hind  or 
fpan  ;  the  lefs  from  the  breadth  of  it.  The  Greek 
palmus  was  called  doron.     See  Measure. 

PALMYRA,  or  Tadmor,  a  noble  city  of  ancient 
Syria,  now  in  ruins,  the'origin  of  whofe  name  is  un- 
certain.    Neither  is  it  well  known  by  whom  that  city 
was  built ;  for  though,  from  the  indentity  ot  the  names 
it  is  thought  by  many  to  have  been  the  Tadmor  in  ihe 
•  I  Kines,  •wiUUniefs   built   by    Solomon*,    this   point,  however 
IX.  18.  and  ij  jiiuch  controverted  by  many  learned  men.     For  the 
'^°""     world  have  been  long  and  juftly  aftonifhed  t.^  find  in  the 
Tof.i  hiis      Defeit  of  Syria,  at  a  diftance  from  the  fea,  w-itli  a  very 
Ant  Jud.    precarious  andfcanty  fupply  of  water  only,  and  without 
ill),  i.  a  particular  connedion  with  any  great  monarchy,  ruins 

of  a  city  more  extenfive  and  fplendid  than  Rome  it- 
felf,  the  depc  fit  of  all  the  arts  which  Greece  in  its  moft 
flourifhiiig  periods  could  afford.  The  problem  is  an 
intricate  one ;  yet  when  we  dived  it  of  many  of  its 
difficulties,  we  fliall  bring  this  ftupenduous  prodigy  to 
no  very  uncommon  magni  ude.  The  coall  of  Syria 
Was  in  very  early  ages  rich  and  populous  ;  and  cither 
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from  the  convcniency  f.f  procuring  water,  or  from  ilnj    I'llmjrfc. 

vicinity  of  India  and  Egypt,   tlie  population,  inftcad  ' ^ ' 

cf  increafing  on  the  mountains,  extended  to  Judea, 
and  from  thence  through  its  plains  only  to  the  inter- 
nal-parts. The  ruins  of  this  numerous  people,  and 
of  their  habitations  remain  ;  but  as  their  edifices  wci<; 
not  uncommcnly  fplendid,  or,  as  the  caufes  of  their 
deftruilion  were  powerful,  they  have  not  attraifled 
much  attention.  Yet  the  ruins  oI"  more  than  30 
towns  are  diicoverablc  to  the  foutheaftof  tl'.e  Dc.:(i 
Sea,  aid  from  thence  towards  'i'admor  or  Palmyra: 
we  kncAv  the  caufe  of  the  dcftruaion  of  thefc  to«-ns, 
and  we  know  that  it  did  not  reach  Palmyra.  This 
fplendid  city  was  not,  therefore,  infuhitedin  amafs  of 
fand  :  it  was  probably  a  link  of  a  continued  chain  of 
jiopulation,  orperhap;  its  termination.  The  fituations 
of  towns  in  the  Sandy  Dei'erc  muft  i.eceiraiily  be  dc- 
termined  bj  Iccal  advantages.  Tadmor  is  fituated 
where  two  hills  converge,  and  beyoi-d  the  point  where 
they  approach  thefe  hills  afforded  water,  that  nc- 
ceH'ary  aid  ta  animal  life  ;  and  the  aqueduiffs  through 
which  it  was  brought  from  them  were  difcovered  and 
defcribed  by  Mr  Wood.  Though  the  other  towns 
now  in  ruins  afford  fome  remains  of  luxury  and  opu- 
lence, yet  in  thefe  refpefis  they  are  much  inferior  to 
P  ilmyra  ;  and  this  defervcs  to  be  explained.  Palmyra 
w'.is  undoubtedly  vei  y  ancient.  "  The  two  fprings 
oftrcfli  water  it  poffelTes  (fays  Volney-p)  were  above  ' 
all,  a  powerful  inducement  in  a  defert  every  where  ' 
elfe  fo  parched  and  barren.  Thefe  doubtlefs,  were  ' 
the  tv  o  prmcipal  motives  which  drev/  the  attention 
of  Solomon,  and  induced  that  commercial  prince  to 
carry  his  arms  fo  remote  from  the  limits  of  Judea." 
"  He  built  Ifrong  walls  the'e  (fays  the  hiilorian  Jofe- 
phus),  to  iecure  himfclf  in  the  poffelFion,  and  named 
it  fudmor,  which  fiijr.ines  the  Place  of  Palm-trees." 
Hence  it  has  been  inferred  that  Solcmon  was  its  firll 
founder ;  but  we  Ihould,  from  this  palfage,  be  rather 
led  to  conclude  that  it  was  already  a  place  of  known 
importance.  The  palm-trees  he  found  there  are  not; 
the  trees  of  uninhabited  countries.  Prior  to  the  days 
ot  Moles,  the  journeys  of  Abraham  and  Jacob  from 
Mefopotamia  into  Syria,  fufficiently  prove  a  commu- 
nication between  thefe  countries,  whicli  muft  loon 
have  made  Palmyra  flourilh.  The  cinnamon  and  pearls 
mentioned  in  the  time  of  the  Hebrew  legiflator,  demon- 
ftrate  a  trade  with  India  and  the  Perfian  Gulpli, 
which  muft  have  been  carried  on  by  the  Euphrates 
and  Palmyra.  At  this  diftance  of  time,  when  the 
greater  part  of  monuments  of  thefe  early  ages  havs 
perifhed,  we  are  liable  to  form  very  f;tlle  opinions  con- 
cerning the  ftate  of  thefe  countries  in  thofe  remote 
times,  and  are  the  more  eafily  deceived,  as  we  admit 
as  hiftorical  faifls  antecedent  events  of  an  entirely  diiFe- 
rent  charaifler.  Ifweobfcrve,  however,  that  men  in 
all  ages  are  united  by  the  fame  interefts  and  the  fame 
defires,  we  cannot  help  concluding,  that  a  commercial 
intercourfe  mull:  early  have  taken  place  between  one 
ration  and  another,  and  that  this  intercourfe  muft 
have  been  nearly  the  fame  with  that  of  more  modern 
times.  Without,  therefore,  going  higher  dian  the 
reign  of  S'lcmon,  the.  invafion  cf  Tadnnor  by  that 
prince  is  fuflicient  alone  to  throw  a  preat  li^ht  on  the 
hiftory  of  this  city.  The  king  of  Jerufalem  would 
never  have  carried  his  acten<ioi\  to  i^  diftant  and  de- 

tache-i; 
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Faimyra.   laclicJ  a  fpot,  v.'ithoac  fome  powerful  motive  of  inte- 

" ^ relt  J  and  Uiis  intsreft  coulJ  be  iv)  other  th;in  tliat  of  aa 

extenfivc  commerce,  of  which  tliii  pl.icc  w.is  already 
ihc  eiriporii'.m.  This  commerce  extended  itielt  to  In- 
dia, and  the  I'erfian  Gulph  wm  the  principal  point  of 
union." 

From  the  nature  of  the  commodities,  from  the  re- 
quilitealllftance  oftheTyrians,  and  other  forcible  ar- 
guments, M.  Volney  ihows  that  the  Perfian  Guljjh 
was  the  centre  of  the  mofi:  ancient  commerce  of  the 
eaderu  wo; Id;  and  that  it  was  with  a  view  of  ob- 
taining a  ihorter  route,  by  means  of  the  Euphrates, 
that  Solomon  turned  l::s  attention  toTadnior,  dillant 
but  three  days  journey  from  it.  Our  author  goes  on, 
"  We  may  even  rc.fonably  conjeftuie,  when  we  re- 
fleft  on  the  revolutions  of  the  following  ages,  that '.his 
commerce  became  a  principal  caufe  of  thofe  various 
v/ars  in  Lower  Afia,  for  which  the  barren  clironiclcs 
of  thofe  early  times  aflign  no  motives.  li,  after  the 
rtign  of  Solomon,  the  All'yiians  of  Nineveh  turned 
their  ambitious  views  towards  Chaldca,  and  ;hc  lower 
pait  of  the  Euphrates,  it  was  with  the  intention  to 
approach  that  great  fource  of  opulence  the  Perlian 
Gulph.  If  Babylon,  from  being  the  valfal  of  Nine- 
veh, in  a  (liort  time  became  her  rival,  and  the  leat  ot 
a.  new  empire,  it  was  becaufe  her  fituati'n  rendered 
Iier  the  emporium  of  this  lucrative  trade  i  in  Ihort,  il 
llie  kings  of  this  great  city  waged  perpetual  wars  with 
Jerufakm  and  Tyre,  their  objeft  was  not  i  nly  to  de- 
spoil thelL"  cities  of  their  rich-es,  but  to  prevent  the'r 
■invading  their  trade  by  the  way  if  the  Red  Sea.  An 
hillorian  who  has  informed  us  that  Nabuchodonofor, 
Wore  he  laid  fiege  to  Jerulalem,  tcok  polfeflion  ot 
Tadmor,  clearly  indicates  that  the  latter  city  afted 
in  concert  wiih  the  two  neighbouring  capitals.  Their 
;'radual  decline  became,  under  the  Perfian  empire 
and  the  fucceflcts  cf  Alexander,  the  efficient  caufe  cf 
llie  fudden  greutnefs  of  Palmyia  in  the  lime  of  the  Par- 
thians  and  Romans  ;  the  then  enjoyed  a  long  peace  for 
many  cer.tuiics,  which  allowed  her  inhabitants  to  erect 
ihoie  monuments  of  opulence  whofe  ruins  we  liill  ad- 
iriire."  If  the  former  obfervations  fhowed  the  con- 
Ecftion  cf  this  mmote  fpot  with  a  more  populous 
country,  llicfe  icmavks  explain  the  caufe  o{  the  lebo- 
vation,  and  ol' the  n)agniticence  of  this  city.  Our  au- 
thor's remarks  are  at  lead  probable,  and  are,  in  our 
opinion,  very  convincing.  Cairo,  in  another  pro- 
tiabiy  a  fuborvilnate  route,  never  attained  the  fplendor 
of  Palmyra  ;  but  the  genius  of  the  Egyptians,  peihaps 
rhe  laws  of  Egypt,  prevented  it. 

There  is,  however,  no  authentic  hiftory  of  Palmyra 
till  after  the  captirit;  of  the  Reman  emperor  Vale- 
rian by  the  Perfr4ns.  It  is  firll  mentioned  by  the 
Roman  hillorians,  as  a  place  which  Mark  Antony  at- 
'tempted  to  plun-dtr,  upon  pri-tence  that  it  had  no'  ob- 
ferved  ajuit  neutrality  between  the  Kcnians  and  Par- 
liit-ins.  Phny  takes  notice  of  it  as  being  fituated  in  a 
rich  foil,  among  pleafant  llrearns,  and  total'y  ftpara- 
ted  fi  can  the  relt  of  the  world  by  avail  fandy  delerr, 
\vhich  had  prefcrved  its  independence  between  Par- 
thiaand  Rome.  Tliere  is  Hill  a  confiderable  fpot  of 
good  foil  next  the  town  and  on  the  hills  :  and  even  in 
the  wildernefs,  tiicre  were  p.ilms  and  fig-trees,  ibme 
of  which  remained  till  the  latter  end  of  the  17th  cen- 
tury, thoiigli  Bot  one  is  now  to  be  fciund. 
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Alter  the  captivity  of  Valerian,  it  was  become  nn  Pjlmyra 
opulent  city,  to  which  the  fituation  in  the  vicinity  ^ 
of  the  Roman  and  Partliian  empires  greatly  contri- 
buted :  as  the  c.iravans,  in  going  to  or  reluming 
from  the  Ealt,  ireiju-.-nted  the  place,  and  thus  ren- 
dered it  a  conlidtrable  f.at  of  nierchandifb.  It  en- 
joyed an  independency  till  the  time  of  Trajan  ;  who, 
liaving  made  himfeif  malter  of  iilmofl  all  the  Parthian 
empire,  reduced  Palmyia  likewife,  and  it  was  after- 
wards ace  unted  part  of  the  Roman  d  minions.  But 
when  the  defeat  and  captivity  of  Valeiian  had  fo 
much  weakened  tiie  enip.re,  that  the  I'erfiani  feemed 
to  be  in  a  fair  way  of  beccniing  maft'.rs  of  all  the  ca- 
ffcrn  provinces,  the  Paliiiyrenians  began  to  cnt:rtaiil 
thoughts  of  recovering  their  liberty.  Odenalhus,  prince 
ot  Palmyra,  fent  a  very  rcfpeftablc  letter  to  S.ipor  on 
Lis  return,  accompanied  vvi'.h  confiderable  prefents  ; 
but  by  that  haughty  conqueror  his  letter  and  cm- 
balfy  were  treated  v.ith  the  mofl  provoking  contempt. 
'i'he  prefents  were  thrown  into  the  Euphrates  :  and  to 
his  letter  S.ipor  replied, That  his  ii.lblence  in  prefuming 
to  write  to  his  .lord  was  inexcufable  ;  hut  if  h.e  coulJ 
atone  for  it  in  any  way,  it  would  be  by  prefenting 
himfeif  before  the  throne  bound  kand  and  foot,  in  to- 
ken of  a  confci'mfnefs  of  his  ciime,  and  tlie  punifnment 
he  uel'erveJ.  Witii  this  injurious  iieatment  Odenathus 
was  {o  provoked,  that  he  fwore  ci.her  to  bring  down 
the  pride  ot  die  haughty  conqueror,  or  d^e  in  the  at- 
tempt. Accordingly,  having  ailembled  what  forces  he 
could,  he  fell  upon  tlie  Pcrlians,  deftroyed  a  number 
of  them,  took  a  good  part  of  their  baggage,  and  ibme 
of  the  king's  concubines.  Of  the  war  of  Odenathu-s 
w  ith  tlis  Perfians,  however,  we  know  very  little ;  only 
that  though  the  latter  were  often  vanquillied,  and  the 
independency  of  Palmyra  ellablillied  for  the  preiVnt ; 
yet  Valerian  was  never  relealed  from  his  captivity, 
though  Odcnatlms  eanieftly  wifhed  to  have  the  honour 
of  relcuing  liim  from  hib  enemies. 

Odenathus  enjoyed  his  fovereignty  but  a  very  fliort 
time  ;  being  murdered  by  his  nephew,  who  was  foon 
alter  put  to  death  by  Zenobia  the  wile  cf  Odenathus. 
This  lady  is  faid  to  have  been  polTcfied  of  very  extra- 
ordinary endowments  both  of  body  and  mind,  being, 
according  to  MrGibbor,almoft  the  nly  Afiaiic  woman 
v.ho  is  recorded  to  have  overcome  the  obftacles  arifmg 
from  the  confined  fituation  of  the  fair  fex  in  that  part 
of  tlie  world.  Immediately  on  taking  vengeance  tor 
the  murder  of  Jier  hutband,  fhe  alfumed  the  govern- 
ment and  Ibonlhcngthened  heiTelffo  much,  that  fhe 
refolved  to  fubmit  neither  to  the  Roman  nor  Perfian 
powers.  The  neighbouring  ftates  of  Arabia,  Arme- 
nia, and  Perfia,  dreaded  her  enmity,  and  iblicitcd  her 
alliance.  To  the  dominions  of  Odenathus,  which  ex- 
tended from  the  Euphrates  to  the  Irontieri  ofBithynia, 
his  widow  added  the  inheritance  of  her  ancetlor^,,  the 
populous  and  fertile  kingdom  ot  Egypt.  The  empe- 
ror Claudius  acknowledged  her  merit,  and  was  con- 
tent that  while  he  purllicd  the  Gothic  war,  flie  flioukl 
aliert  tl;e  dignity  of  the  empire  in  the  Ealt.  'Jlie  con- 
du<3,  however,  of  Zenobia,  ^\;u  attended  with  fome 
ambiguity  ;  nor  is  it  unlikely  that  flie  had  conceived 
the  defign  of  erecting  an  independent  and  hollile  mo- 
narchy. She  blended  with  the  popular  nianiers  of  Ro- 
man princes  llie  ftately  pomp  of  tlie  courts  of  Afia, 
and  exafted  from  her  fubjeds  the  fame  adoration  that 
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palmyra,   v.-ns  pai J  10  the  fucccirors  ol' Cyrus.     Slie  Ucftowecl  on 

' " licr  three  fons  a  Latin  education,  and  often  llinwed  them 

to  the  troops  adorned  with  the  impeiial  purple-  Fur 
hcifcU  (lie  referv^-d  the  diadem,  with  the  iplendid  but 
dou'i.tful  title  ol  ^'een  of  the  EnJ}. 

M^'icn  Aurelian  pa/led  over  into  Afia,  againft  an  ad- 
verfarv  whnf'e  iex  alone  cruld  render  her  an  objetfl  of 
coK.leiiipr,  his  prefence  reftored  ol)ediencc  to  tlie  pro- 
vince oi  Bithyiiia, already  Ihaken  by  the  arms  and  intri- 
gue:) of  Z^-nobia.  Advancing  at  the  head  of  his  le- 
gions, lie  acci"jjted  tlie  fubmiffion  of  Ancyra;  and  was 
aduiitted  into  Tyana,  after  an  obllinate  riej!;e,  by  the 
helpofa  perlidious  citizen.  The  genemu-:,  thoup,htiere2 
temper  of  Autelian,  .abandoned  the  traitor  to  the  rage 
of  thefoldicrs  ;  a  fuperftitious  reverence  induced  him  to 
treat  with  lenity  the  countrymen  of  Appollonius  the 
philoi'opher.  Antioch  N.'as  deferted  on  his  approach  ; 
till  the  eniperer,  by  his  ftlutavy  edifts,  recalled  the  fu- 
gitives, and  granted  a  general  pardon  to  all  wlio,  from 
necellity  rather  than  choice,  had  been  engaged  in  the 
fervice  of  the  P.jlmyrenian  queen.  The  unexpected 
mildnefs  of  fuch  a  condudl  reconciled  the  minds  of  the 
Syrians,  and  as  flir  as  the  gates  o'i  Emefa,  the  wifliss  of 
the  people  fecondfd  the  terror  of  his  arms. 

Ze;v.!.ia  world  have  ill  deferved  her  reputati'in.had 
flie  indolcnily  perir.icted  the  emperor  of  the  Well  to 
approaclj  within  too  rniles  of  her  capital.  The  tate 
of  the  Ead  was  dtcided  in  two  great  b.;ttles ;  fo  fimi- 
lar  ill  ,,;,nioft  every  circumllancc,  that  we  can  fcarcely 
diitin'uif!.  'hem  from  each  other,  except  by  obferving 
that  the  fiiit  was  i.iu^;ht  near  Antioi.h,  and  the  fecond 
near  Emela.  In  both,  the  queen  of  Palmyra  anima- 
ted the  armies  by  her  prefence,  and  devolvpd  the  exe- 
cution ol  her  orders  on  Zabdao,  w!io  had  already  fig;- 
nalized  his  nftlitarv  t<iknts  bv  the  conqneft  of  Egypt. 
The  numerous  fi.rces  of  Zri.obia  confided  for  the  moll 
part  of  light  archers,  and  ofh."avy  cavalry  clothed  in 
comple'.e  llee!.  The  Wforilh  and  lUyrian  hotfe  of 
Aurelian  were  unable  to  fullnin  the  ponderous  charge 
of  their  antajonilis.  They  fled  in  real  or  afFeded  dif- 
order,  ei'gagtd  the  P.dmyreans  in  a  laborious  pur- 
fuit,  haraded  them  by  a  defultory  combat,  and  at 
lengt'.i  difcumrited  this  impenetrable  but  unwieldy 
body  of  cavalry.  The  liyht  infantry,  in  the  mean 
time  when  they  had  exhauiled  their  quivers,  remain- 
ing without  protei5tion  againfi:  a  clofer  onfet,  expofed 
their  naked  fioes  to  the  fwords  of  the  legions.  Aure- 
lian  had  chofc^n  ihefe  veteran  troops,  who  were  ufually 
ftationed  on  the  Upper  Danube,  and  whofe  volour  had 
been  feverely  tried  in  the  Allemannic  war.  After  the 
defeat  of  Emefa,  Zenobia  found  it  inipolTible  to  colleifl 
a  third  aimy.  As  far  as  the  frontier  of  Egypt,  the 
nations  fubjeift  to  her  empire  had  joined  the  ilandard 
of  the  conqueror  ;  who  detached  Prohus,  the  braveft  of 
his  geiieials,  to  polfefs  himfclf  of  the  Egyptian  pro- 
vinces. Palmyra  was  the  laft  ref(>urce  ot  the  widow  of 
Odenathus.  SLe  retired  within  the  walls  (f  her  capi- 
tal :  made  every  preparation  for  a  vigorous  refiilance  ; 
and  d-clared  with  the  intrepidity  of  a  heroine,  that  the 
lafl  moment  of  her  reign  and  of  her  Hie  Ihould  be  the 
fame. 

In  his  march  over  the  fandy  defert  between  Eracfa 

and  P.dmyra,  the  empetor  Aurelian  was  perpetually 

haralfed  by  the  Arabs  ;  ".or  could  he  always  defend  his 

army,  and  efpecially  his  baggage  from  thofe  flying 
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troops  of  aftive  and  daring  robbers,  who  vatched  the  Palmyra, 
nioincntot  fur|>rife,  and  defied  the  flow  purfuilof  ilie  "  ' 
legions.  Thi  rxge  of  Palmyra  was  an  objCiJfc  far  more 
dithcult  and  important ;  and  thecmi  ^'''"'>  who  with  iii- 
ccflant  vigour  pielfed  the  attacks  in  perfon,  was  hitn. 
fell  wounded  with  a  dart.  *'  Tlie  Ron-ian  people, 
(fays  Aurelian,  in  an  original  letter),  fpeak  with  coii- 
lenipt  of  the  war  which  I  am  waging  a<ain(l  a  woman. 
They  are  ignorant  both  of  the  character  and  oi  tlie 
pjwtr  of  Zenobia.  It  is  impoflible  to  eiuinierate  he- 
warlike  preparations,  of  ilones,  of  arrows,  and  of  every 
fpi  cies  of  niilhle  weapons.  Every  p,;rt  of  the  walls  is 
provided  with  two  or  three  baliftse,  and  artificial  fires 
are  thrown  from  her  military  engines.  Tli.-  fear  of 
puuininicnt  has  armed  her  wiih  a  dcfperate  courage. 
Yet  I  trull  Hill  in  the  i)rotcfling  deiiie.s  of  Rome,  who 
have  liitherto  been  favourable  to  all  my  undertakings." 
D.jubtful,  however,  of  the  protection  of  the  god?,  and 
of  the  event  of  the  fiege,  Aurel'an  judged  it  more  pru- 
dent to  offer  teims  of  an  adv.mtagcous  capitula- 
tion :  to  the  queen,  a  fplcndid  retreat ;  to  the  citi- 
zens, their  ancient  privileges.  His  propofals  wero 
obftinatcly  rejeifled,  and  the  refufal  was  accompanied 
with  infuit. 

The  firmnefs  of  Zenobia  was  fuprorted  by  the  hope, 
that  in  a  very  fhort  time  famine  would  compel  the  Ro- 
man army  to  repafs  the  defert ;  and  by  the  reafonable 
expectation  that  the  kings  of  the  Eaft,  and  particularly 
the  Perfian  monarch,  would  arm  in  the  defence  of 
their  mod  natural  ally.  But  fortune,  and  the  perfs- 
verance  of  Aurelian,  overcame  every  obftacle.  The 
death  of  Sapor,  v>'hich  happened  abcut  this  time,  dif- 
trafted  the  councils  of  Perlia  ;  and  the  inconliderable 
fuccours  that  attempted  to  relieve  Palmyra  were  eafily 
intercepted  either  by  the  arms  or  the  liberality  of  the 
emperor.  From  every  part  of  Syria  a  regular  fuccef- 
ilon  of  convoys  fately  arrived  in  the  camp,  which  was 
increafed  by  the  return  of  Probus  with  his  viftorious 
troops  from  the  conqueft  of  Egypt.  It  was  then  that 
Zenobi.i  refolved  to  fly.  She  mounted  the  fleetefl:  of 
her  dromedaries;  and  had  already  re.iched  the  banks  of 
the  Euphrates,  about  Co  miles  from  Palmyra,  when 
ihe  was  overtaken  by  the  purfuit  of  Aurehan's  light- 
horfe,  feized,  and  brought  back  a  captive  to  the  feet 
of  the  emperor.  Her  capital  foon  after  furrendered, 
and  was  treated  with  unexpefted  lenity.  The  arms, 
horfcs,  and  camels,  with  an  immenfe  treafure  of  gold, 
filver,  filk,  and  precious  flones,  were  all  delivered  to 
the  conqueror  ;  who,  leaving  only  a  garrilbn  cf  600 
archers,  returned  to  Emefa,  and  emph.yed  fome  time 
ill  the  dilfributicn  of  rewards  and  punillimcnts  at  the 
end  of  fo  memorable  a  war,  which  reftored  to  the  tbe- 
dience  of  Rome  thofe  provinces  that  had  renounced 
their  allegiance  fince  the  captivity  of  VaJeria. 

When  the  Syrian  queen  was  brought  into  the  pre- 
fence of  Aurelian,  he  lleraly  a.fked  her,  How  flie  had 
prefumed  to  life  in  arms  againll  the  emperors  of  Rome? 
The  anfwer  of  Zenobia  was  a  prudei.t  mixture  cf  rc- 
fpeft  and  tirmnefs :  "  Becaufe  I  difdained  to  confider 
as  Roman  emperors  an  Aureolus,  or  a  Gallienus.  Yoii 
alone  I  acknowledge  as  my  conqueror  and  my  fove- 
reigii."  But  as  female  fortitude  is  commonly  art  fi- 
cial,  lo  it  is  feldom  Ready  or  confident.  The  courage 
of  Zenobia  deferted  her  in  the  hour  of  trial ;  ihe  trem- 
bled at  the  angry  clamours  of  the  foldiers,  wIk)  called 
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Palmyra,  aloud  for  her  immediate  execution  ;  forgnt  the  gene- 
'  "'  rous  defpair  of  Cleopatra,  which  Ihc  had  propofed  as 
her  model;  ignominioufly  purchafed  lile  by  the  I'a- 
criiice  of  her  tame  and  her  friends.  It  was  to  their 
councils,  wliich  governed  the  weaknefs  ff  her  fex,  that 
file  imputed  the  guilt  of  her  obllinate  refiftanc  e  ;  it  was 
on  their  hands  that  (he  direfled  tlie  vengence  of  tlie 
cruel  Aurelian.  The  i,imt  of  Longinus,  who  was  in- 
cluded among  the  numerous  and  perhaps  innocent  vic- 
tims of  her  fear,  will  i'urvive  that  of  the  queen  who  be- 
trayed, or  the  tyrant  who  condemned  him.  Genius  and 
learning  were  incapable  ot  moving  a  fierce  unlettered 
foldier,  but  they  had  ferved  to  elevate  and  harmonile 
the  foul  of  Longinus.  Without  uttering  a  complaint, 
he  calmly  followed  the  executioner,  pitying  his  un- 
happy miHrefs,  and  bellowing  comfort  on  his  afflided 
friends. 

Returning  from  the  conquefl  of  the  Eaft,  Aurelian 
had  already  eroded  the  ftraits  which  divide  Europe 
from  Ada,  when  he  was  provoked  by  the  intelligence 
that  the  Palmyreniani  had  malfacred  the  governor  and 
garrifon  which  he  had  left  among  them,  and  again 
erecfled  the  llandaid  of  revolt.  Without  a  moment's 
deliberation,  he  once  mure  turned  his  face  towards 
Syria.  Antioch  was  alarmed  by  his  rapid  approach, 
and  the  helplefs  city  of  Palmyra  felt  the  irrefilHble 
wsight  of  his  refentment.  We  have  a  letter  of  Aure- 
li:in  himfclf,  in  which  he  acknowledges  that  old  men, 
women,  children,  and  peafants,  had  been  involved  in 
that  dreadful  execution,  which  Ihould  have  been  con- 
fined to  armed  rebellion:  and  although  his  principal 
concern  fcems  direifted  to  the  re-eflabliihment  of  a 
temple  of  the  fun,  he  difcovers  fome  piiy  tor  the  rem- 
nant of  the  Palmyrenian'i,to  whom  he  grants  the  per- 
milEon  of  rebuilding  and  inliabiting  their  city.  But 
it  is  eafier  to  deftioy  than  to  refliore.  The  feat  of 
commerce,  of  arts,  and  of  Zenobia,  gradually  funk 
into  an  obfcure  town,  a  trifling  fortrefs,  and  at  length 
a  miferable  village. 

Little  is  known  concerning  the  fortunes  of  Palmyra 
fmce  the  time  of  Mahomet,  except  that  it  was  confi- 
dered  as  a  place  of  ftrength  ;  and  that  in  the  12th 
century  there  were  2000  Jews  in  it.  With  refpeift 
to  the  ruins  they  appeared  to  be  of  two  different  and 
diftinft  periods  ;  the  oldeft  are  fo  far  decayed  as  not 
to  admit  of  menfu ration,  and  look  as  if  they  had 
been  reduced  to  that  ftate  by  the  hand  of  time  ;  the 
others  appear  to  have  been  broken  into  fragments  by 
violence.  Of  the  infcriptions  none  aie  earlier  than 
the  birth  of  Chrift,  and  none  are  later  than  the  de- 
ftruftion  of  the  city  by  Aurelian,  except  one,  which 
nientions  Dioclefian. 

Mr  Wood  is  of  opinion,  that  the  face  of  the  coun- 
try which  furrounds  Palmyar  was  always  the  fame  ; 
but  though  Palmyra  was  always  faid  to  be  iituated 
in  a  wildernefs,  it  does  not  follow  that  the  wildernefs 
was  always  of  the  fame  extent ;  it  is  perhaps  more 
probable,  that  when  Palmyra  was  firlt  fettled  the 
rich  foil  mentioned  by  Pliny  extended  much  farther  ; 
for  whatever  were  the  re-ifons  for  making  a  fettlement 
there.  Palmyra  can  fcarcely  be  fupported  to  have  in- 
vited a  greater  number  of  people  than  it  could  feed. 
The  palms  and  fig  trees  that  were  formerly  found  on 
the  hills,  and  in  the  borders  of  the  defert,  that  axe  now 


totally  barren  confirm  this  opinion.     Mr  Wood  ob-  Palmyrj. 
ferves,  that  while  he  was  there  a  whirlwind  happened,  >^— 

which  took  up  fuch  quantities  of  find  as  quite  darken- 
ed the  fky  ;  this  fand  th.-refore  might  by  degrees 
encroach  upon  the  fertile  environs  of  Palmyra,  and 
reduce  the  number  of  inhabitants  as  it  reduced  tlieir 
ful.enance,  till  the  few  wretched  families  only  were 
left,  who  found  it  difficult  to  furnifh  food  for  Mr 
Wood  and  his  company,  though  they  did  not  continue 
longer  than  a  fortnij^ht  among  them.  It  will  alfo 
appear  from  hlltory,  that  what  is  fuppofed  to  have 
happened  here  has  happened  at  other  jilaces,  where 
fuch  an  event  was  much  lefs  prnbable.  *  On  the  f'ea  ,  |^ 
codrt  in  the  iieitrhbourhood  of  St  Pol  de  Leon,  in  „f  n  u 
Lower  Bretagne,  there  is  a  conliderable  tradl  or  land  Academy 
which  before  the  year  1C66  was  inhabited,  but  whichfor  ijiZ' 
was  rendered  uninhabitable  by  a  fand,  which  encroach- 
ing every  year,  covered  it  to  the  depth  of  above  20 
feet.  In  the  year  1 7 1  b  it  had  advanced  more  than  fix 
leagues,  and  withhi  one  league  ot  St  Pol ;  fo  that  it 
wai  then  thought  probable  that  the  town  would  of 
neceflity  be  abandoned.  This  fand  is  railed  by  the 
eaft  or  northeaft  ivind,  which  drives  it  in  clouds  with 
great  fwiftnefs,  and  in  a  prodigious  quantity.  It  was 
alio  attefted  l)y  the  captain  of  a  fhip,  and  all  on  board, 
that  in  the  year  1719  there  fell  in  tfie  Atlantic  Ocean, 
at  15  degrees  of  noith  latitude,  and  at  the  diftance  of 
more  than  eight  lea^^^ues  fiom  any  land,  a  fhower  of 
fand,  fonie  of  whicli  t'ey  produced,  and  depofited  in 
the  academy  at  Paris  -|-. 

The  company  with  whom  Mr  Wood,  the  publifher  f  Hid.  of 
of  the  Ruins  of  Palmyra,  travelled,  arrived  at  length  the  AcaJ, 
at  die  end  of  the  plain,  where  a  ridge  of  barren  hills,  »77*' 
by  which  it  was  divided  on  the  right  and  left,  feemed 
to  meet ;  between  them  there  was  a  vale,  through 
which  an  aqueduct  formerly  conveyed  water  to  Pal- 
myra. On  each  fide  of  this  vale  they  remarked  feve- 
ral  fepulchres  of  the  ancient  Palmyrcnes,  which  they 
had  fcarce  palfed,  when  the  hills  opening  on  a  fudden, 
they  difcovered  fuch  piles  of  ruin  as  they  had  never 
feen.  They  were  all  of  white  marble  ;  and  beyond 
them,  towards  the  Euphrates,  wa",  a  wide  level  flretch- 
ing  farther  than  the  eye  could  reach,  totally  defolate, 
without  Variety,  and  without  bounds.  After  having 
gazed  fome  time  upon  this  proipeft,  which  rather  ex- 
ceeded than  fell  fhort  of  their  cxpedations,  they  were 
condufled  to  one  of  the  huts  of  the  Arabs,  of  which 
there  are  about  30  in  the  court  of  the  great  temple. 
The  inhabitants  of  both  fexes  were  well  fhaped,  and 
the  women,  though  very  fwarthy,  had  good  fea- 
tures. They  were  veiled,  but  did  nut  fo  fcrupuloully 
conceal  their  faces  as  the  eaftern  women  generally  do. 
They  paint  the  ends  of  cheir  fingers  red,  their  lips 
biue,  and  their  eye-brows  and  eye-lafhes  black.  They 
had  large  rings  of  gold  or  brals  in  their  ears  and 
noffrils,  and  appeared  to  be  healthy  and  robuft.  The 
w  alls  of  the  city  are  flanked  by  fquare  towers,  into 
which  fome  ancient  funeral  monuments  have  been  con- 
verted ;  but  the  walls  are  in  moll  places  level  with 
the  ground,  and  fometimes  not  to  be  traced.  It  is, 
however,  probable,  by  their  general  direction,  that 
they  included  the  great  temple,  and  are  three  miles  in 
circumference.  The  Arabs  Ifiowed  a  traft  whicli  was 
near  ten  miles  in  circumference,  the  foil  of  which  was 
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Palmyra,  rnifed  a  Utile  above  the  level  of  the  defett:  this,  they 

i" "■        faid,  was    the  CKtcnt  of  the  old  city ;    and  that  by 

digE;lng  in  any  part  of  it  ruins  were  difcovered. 

I'hefe  ruins  confift  of  temples,  palaces,  and  porti- 
coes ©f  Grecian  architeflure  ;  and  lie  fcattcred  over 
an  extent  of  fever.il  jniies.  I'hey  were  accidentally 
difcovered  by  fime  Eii;^lifli  travellers  frsim  Aleppo 
fomewhat  more  than  a  century  ago.  By  far  tlie  iriofl; 
remarkable  of  tliem  is  the  Temple  of  the  Sun,  of  which 
the  ruins  arc  fprtad  over  a  fquare  of  220  yards.  I: 
was  enconipalfcd  with  a  (lately  wall,  built  of  large 
fquaie  Rones,  and  adorned  with  pilaftcrs  within  and 
Without,  to  the  number  of  62  on  a  fide.  Within  the 
court  are  the  remains  of  two  rows  of  very  ncble  marble 
pillars  37  feet  high,  with  their  capitals  of  moll  exqui- 
iite  workinanlhip.  Of  thefe  only  58  remain  entire; 
but  there  muft  have  been  many  more,  for  they  appear 
to  have  gone  round  the  whole  court,  and  to  have  fup- 
ported  a  double  piazz.i.  The  walks  on  that  fide  of 
the  piazza  which  is  oppofite  to  the  front  of  the  caftle 
fcem  to  have  been  the  moft  fpacious  and  beautiful. 
At  each  end  of  this  line  are  two  niches  for  ftatues, 
with  their  pedeftals,  borders,  fupporters,  and  canopies, 
carved  with  the  utmoll  propriety  and  elegance.  The 
fpace  within  this  inclofure,  which  is  now  tilled  with 
the  dirty  huts  of  the  inhabitants,  leems  to  have  been 
an  op^rn  court,  in  the  middle  of  which  llood  the  temple, 
encompaflld  with  another  row  of  pillars  of  a  different 
order,  and  much  taller,  being  50  feet  high  ;  but  of 
thefe  16  only  remain.  The  whole  fpace  contained 
within  thefe  pillars  is  59  yards  in  length,  and  near  28 
in  breadth.  The  temple  is  no  more  than  33  yards  in 
length,  and  13  or  14  in  breadth.  It  points  north  and 
fouth  ;  and  exaiftly  into  the  middle  of  the  building,  on 
the  weft  fide,  is  a  mod  magnificent  entry,  on  the  re- 
mains of  which  are  fome  vines  and  clufters  of  grapes, 
carved  in  the  moft  bold  and  maderly  imitation  of  na- 
ture that  can  be  conceived.  Jufl  over  the  door  are 
dilcerned  a  pair  of  wings,  which  extends  its  whole 
breadth  ;  the  body  to  wliich  they  belonged  is  totally 
deiTroyed;  and  it  cannot  now  certainly  be  known 
whether  it  was  that  of  an  eagle  or  a  cherub,  feveral 
reprefentations  ff  both  being  vifible  on  other  frag- 
ments of  the  building.  It  is  obferved  of  the  windows 
of  this  building,  which  were  not  large,  that  they  were 
narrower  at  the  top  than  bilow.  The  north  end  of 
the  building  is  adorned  with  the  moft  curious  fret-work 
and  bas-relief;  and  in  the  middle  there  is  a  dome  or 
cupola  about  ten  fe^t  diameter,  which  appears  to  have 
been  either  hewn  out  of  the  rock,  or  moulded  of  fome 
conipofitiou  Yv-liich  by  time  is  grown  equally  hard. 
North  of  this  place  is  an  obelifk,  confifling  of  feven 
large  flones,  befides  its  capital  and  the  wreathed  work 
about  it.  It  is  about  50  feet  high;  and,  juft  above 
the  pedeftal,  is  12  feet  in  circumference.  There  was 
prolr.iMy  a  ftatue  upon  it,  which  the  Turks,  in  their 
zealagainft  idolatry,  deRroyed.  At  about  the  dil^ance 
of  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  this  pillar,  to  the  eaft  and 
veft,  are  two  others,  befides  the  frai;:ment  of  a  third  ; 
fo  tliat  perhaps  they  were  originally  a  c^mtinued  row. 

About  100  paces  from  the  middle  obelifk,  ftraight 
forward,  is  a  magnificent  entry  to  a  piazza,  which  is 
40  feet  broad,  and  mere  than  half  a  mile  in  length, 
inclofed  with  two  rows  of  marble  pillars  26  feet  high, 
and  eight  or  nine  feet  in  compafs.     Of  thefe  there  LWh 


remain  129;  and,  by  a  mideraie  computaii  ^n,  tliera  Palmjr.i. 

cadd  not  originally  liave  been  leA  that  560.     The   " ' 

upper  end  of  the  piazza  was  lliut  in  by  a  row  of  pil- 
lar-, ftanding  fomewhat  clofcr  than  thofc  on  each  fide. 
A  little  t)  the  left  are  tlje  ruins  of  a  ftately  buildine, 
which  appears  to  have  been  a  banquctinghoufe.  It  is 
built  of  better  marble,  and  is  fini(h-;d  with  yet  greater 
el-gincc,  than  the  p'azza.  Tlie  p. liars  which  fup. 
ported  It  were  of  one  en'.ire  Rone,  which  is  fo  ftrong, 
that  o;!e  of  them  which  has  fallen  down  has  received 
no  inj'iry.  It  meafures  22  feet  in  length,  and  in  com- 
pafs 8  feet  9  inches.  In  the  welt  fide  of  the  pi;i/,za 
are  feveral  apertures  f  <r  gates  into  the  court  of  the 
palace.  Each  of  thefe  were  adorned  with  four  por- 
phyry pillars,  not  ftanding  in  a  line  wiih  thofe  of  the 
wall,  but  placed  by  couples  in  the  fr^  nt  of  the  gate 
facing  tlie  palace,  two  on  each  iide.  Two  of  thefe 
only  remain  entire,  aad  but  one  ftanding  in  its  place. 
They  are  30  feet  long  and  9  in  circumference.  On 
the  eaft  fide  ot'  the  piazza  ftands  a  great  number  of 
marble  pillars,  fome  per.^eiff,  but  the  greater  part  mu- 
tilated. In  one  place  11  are  ranged  together  in  a, 
fqu.re:  the  fpace  which  they  inclofe  is  paved  with 
Inoad  flat  ftones,  bat  there  are  no  remains  of  a  roof. 
At  a  1  ttle  diftance  are  the  remains  of  a  fmall  temple, 
which  is  alfo  widiout  a  roof,  and  ths  walls  3re  much 
defaced  Before  the  entry,  which  looks  to  the  fouth, 
is  a  piazza  fupported  by  fix  pillars,  two  on  each  fide 
of  the  door,  and  one  at  each  end.  The  pedeftals  of 
thofe  in  front  have  been  filled  with  infcriptions  botti 
in  the  Greek  and  Palinyrene  languages,  which  are  be- 
come  totally  illegible.  Among  thefe  ruins  are  many 
fcpulchres  :  they  are  ranged  on  each  fide  of  a  hollow 
way,  towards  the  north  part  of  tlie  city,  and  extend 
more  than  a  mile.  They  are  all  fquare  towers,  four 
or  five  llories  high.  But  though  they  are  alike  in 
foim,  yet  they  differ  greatly  in  magnitude  andfplen- 
dour.  The  outfide  is  of  common  ftone,  but  the  floors 
and  partitions  of  each  ftory  are  marble.  There  is  a 
walk  acrofs  the  whole  building,  juft  in  the  middle  ;  and 
the  fpace  on  each  hand  is  fubdivided  into  fix  partitions 
by  thick  walls.  The  fpace  between  tlie  partitions  is 
wide  enough  to  receive  the  largeft  corpfe  ;  and  in  thefe 
niches  there  are  fix  or  feven  piled  upon  one  another. 

Many  infcriptions  have  been  found  at  Palmyra, 
which  have  occupied  much  of  the  attention  of  the 
learned  ;  and  if  any  thing  certain  could  be  derived 
from  them,  there  is  no  doubt  but  they  would  tend 
very  confiderably  to  the  elucidation  of  ancient  hi  ftory. 
See  Barthelemy's  Reflexions  on  the  Palmyrene  Al- 
phabet, publilhed  at  Paris  in  1754;  ^''"1  ■^"  Expl.ca- 
tion  of  the  Infcriptions  at  Palmyra  hitherto  publifhed, 
by  John  Swinton  of  Chrift  church,  Oxford.  See  alfo 
Pail.  Tranf.  n°2i7.  and  21S  ;  the  firft  volume  of  the 
Ancient  Univerfal  Hiftory;  and,  above  all,  confult  the 
Ruins  of  Palmyra,  or  Tadnior  in  the  Defer!,  publifhed  by 
Mr  R.  Wood,  who  with  M.  Bouverie  and  Mr  Dawkins, 
travelled  thither  in  175!.  The  refult  of  their  obfer- 
vations  was  publilhed  in  175F,  in  the  form  of  an  atlas. 
The  ruins  at  this  cnce  mighty  and  celebrated  city  are 
repreferted  in  57  copperplates,  16  by  12  inches,  print- 
ed on  imperial  paper.  They  are  ac'niirably  executed; 
the  drawing  is  correi!!:  and  maftcrly  ;  and  tf:e  graving 
highly  finilhed  :  nor  can  th.y  fail  to  give  fati^fa(5^ion 
to  thofe  who  are  tonnoiifeurs  in  the  art,  or  to  th;>fe  who 
4  R  2  delight 
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I'almyri,   dcliglit  in  t!:el.ibouis  of  antiquity.   In  a  work  like  ours, 

Palpable,  however,  it  ii  inipc^llible  to  give  tlici'e  views  at  length  ; 

we  fliall  content  ourfelves  then,  af'.er  rcftrring  to  this 

Pla'.e      fplenilld  work,  with  a  view  of  the  ruias  of  tlic  Temple 

cccLxxii.  of  the  Sun,  and  of  fome  other  mifcellaneous  ruins. 

Palmyra  was  vifited  by  Mr  Bruce  before  his  journey 
into  AbylFiuia;  but,  on  account  of  the  many  publica- 
tions concerning  thefecel;bra'ed  ruins,  he  has  declined 
faying  much  concerning  them.  lie  informs  us,  that, 
before  h;  came  in  fight  of  the  ruins,  he  afcended  a  hill 
of  white  gritty  (lone,  in  a  very  narrow  winding  road, 
fuch  as  is  called  a  pafs ;  but  on  getting  rip  to  the  top 
his  eyes  were  Rruck  with  the  moll  flupcndous  fight 
which,  he  believes,  ever  niortnl  faw.  The  wh  .le  plain 
below,  vhich  is  very  extenfive,  was  fo  covered  with 
jnagniiicent  buildings,  that  they  feeined  to  touch  one 
another.  All  of  them  are  finely  proporli'ned,  agree- 
ably lliaped,  and  compofed  of  v/hitc  flones,  which  at 
that  dlfcance  appeared  like  maible.  In  taking  a 
draught  of  thefe  ruins,  Mr  Bruce  divided  the  whole 
into  fix  angular  views,  for  which  the  fituaiion  of  the 
place  is  very  convenient.  The  columns  are  all  unco- 
vered to  ihevery  bafes,  the  ground  on  vshichthey  are 
built  being  hard  and  folid.  Tlie  views  he  took  were 
upon  large  paper;  fome  of  the  columns  b.ing  repve- 
fcnted  a  foot  long,  and  ft^me  of  the  figures  in  the  fore- 
ground of  the  Temple  of  the  Sun  (a  magnificent  build- 
ing which  flood  at  one  end  of  the  town)  being  near 
four  inche;.  Before  he  left  Palmyra  he  obferved  its 
latitude  with  a  refledling  quadrant  of  Hadley  ;  but  as 
the  Inftrument  v/as  out  of  order,  he  could  not  deter- 
mine it  exaiSly.  In  his  opinion,  however,  33°  58'  is 
not  far  diftant  from  truth.  Fiom  fuch  obfervations  as 
he  could  make  on  the  longitude,  he  concluded  it  to  be 
37"  9'  eafl.  from  Greenwich.  Mr  R.  Wood  makes 
the  latitude  34"  north. 

From  Palmyra  Mr  Bruce  proceeded  to  Baalbec, 
diftant  about  130  miles,  where  he  found  ruins  ftill 
more  magnificent.  The  interior  part  of  the  great 
temple  at  this  place,  according  to  our  author,  furpalfes 
any  thing  he  had  fcen  at  Palmyra,  or  anywhere  elfe. 
"  All  thefe  views  of  Palmyra  and  Baalbec  (fays  he) 
are  now  in  the  king's  colleiflion.  They  are  the  moll 
magnificent  offering,  in  their  line,  that  ever  was  made 
by  one  fubjeifl  to  his  fovereign." — In  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Palmyra  are  fome  falt-niarfhes  ;  and  to  the 
adjacent  country  a  trade  is  carried  on  in  kelp  fiom 
Tripoli  in  Syria.  There  are  two  Arab  tribes,  almoft 
equally  powerful  ;  one  of  them,  called  Annecy,  re- 
markable for  the  finert  horfes  in  the  world.  They 
pnHefs  the  country  to  the  fouth-weft,  at  the  back  of 
Liburnus,  about  Bozrah,  and  fomliward  towards  the 
borders  of  Arabia  Peirsea  and  Mount  Horeb.  The 
otlier  tribe,  named  Mowalli,  inhabit  the  plains  eait 
from  Damafcus,  to  the  Euphrates,  and  north  to  near 
Aleppo.  They  are  fewer  in  number  than  the  Annecy, 
but  much  better  foldiers ;  and  their  breed  of  horfes  not 
greatly  inferior. 

Rcfpefling  the  latitude  and  longitude  there  are  flill 
various  opinions :  that  which  appears  to  be  neareft  the 
truth  is  E.  Long.  3S.  ^o.  N.  Lat.  33.  20.  It  (lands 
..icbcut  ^o  leaj;ues  fouth-eaft  of  Aleppo,  as  much  from 
Damafcus,  and  20  leagues  weft  of  the  Euphrates. 

PALPABLE,  fomething  perceivable  by  the  fenfes, 
j!articuiarly  that  of  feslln^. 


See  Medicine,  I'alpitJt'.' 
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PALPITATION  of  the   Hcarl 
n'>  97.  290. 

PALSGRAVE  (John),  a  learned  writer,  who 
flouril-lied  in  the  re  gns  of  Henry  VII.  and  Henry  VIII. 
He  received  his  grammatical  learning  at  London,  his 
native  place.  He  lludied  logic  and  philofophy  at 
Cambridge,  at  which  univerfity  he  refided  till  lie  be- 
came bachelor  of  aits  ;  after  wliich  he  went  to  Paris, 
where  he  fpent  feveral  years  in  the  (luJy  of  phil.ffjphy 
and  ether  pirts  of  learning,  took  the  degree  of  mailer 
of  arts,  and  acquired  fuch  excellence  in  the  French 
tongue,  that  in  1514,  when  a  treaty  of  marriage  was 
negociated  between  Louis  XII.  king  of  Frince,  and 
the  princefs  Mary,  fifter  of  Henry  VIII.  of  England, 
Mr  Palfgrave  was  appninteJ  to  be  her  tutor  in  that: 
language  But  Louis  XII.  dying  foon  alter  his  m.ar- 
ri.ige,  P.ilfgrave  attended  his  fair  pupil  back  to  Eng- 
land, where  he  taught  the  French  language  to  many 
of  the  young  nobility,  obtained  good  prefermtnt  in 
the  church,  and  was  appointed  by  thi  king  one  of  his 
chaplains  in  ordinary.  In  1531  he  fettled  at  Oxford 
for  fome  time,  and  the  next  year  was  incorporated 
mafl:er  of  arts  there,  as  he  had  before  been  in  Paris, 
and  a  few  days  alter  was  admitted  to  the  degree  of 
baclielor  of  divinity.  At  this  time  he  was  much 
elleemed  for  his  learning  ;  and,  what  i;.  very  remark- 
able, though  an  Englilhman,  he  was  the  firft  who 
ever  reduced  the  French  tongue  to  giammatical  rules, 
or  that  had  attempted  to  fix  it  to  any  kind  of  llandard. 
This  he  undertook,  and  executed  with  great  inge- 
nuity and  confiderable  fiiccefs,  in  a  large  work  v.hich 
he  publilhed  in  that  language  at  L'mdon,  intitled 
U Eclatrajfcmcnt  <'<?  hi  Language  Frango'ife,  in  three 
books  in  thick  toho,  1530,  to  which  he  has  prefixed 
a  large  Englifh  introduction;  fo  that  the  French  na- 
tion fee.ms  to  lland  originally  indebted  to  Enaland  for 
that  univerfality  which  their  language  at  prefent  pof- 
felfes,  and  on  whi^h  they  fo  much  pride  themfclves. 
He  tranflated  into  Enghlh  a  Latin  comedy  called 
Acolctflus,  written  by  one  Will.  Fullonius,  au  author 
then  living  at  Hagen  in  Holl.md. 

At  what  time  Mr  P.ilfgrave  was  born,  or  how  long 
he  lived,  it  is  not  eafy  to  fay  ;  yet,  from  the  con- 
currence of  feveral  fa>Els,  he  appears  to  have  been 
mucli  kfs  than  60  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  his 
publifhing  the  above-mentioned  tranflation,  which  was 
in  the  year  1540. 

PALSY.  See  Medicine,  n°  92.  265,  &c.  and 
269. 

PALUD -OMENTUM,  in  Roman  antiquity,  a  ha- 
bit that  diifcred  but  little  from  the  rhlamys,  except 
that  this  lall  belonged  chiefly  to  the  lower  clafs  of 
people.  It  was  worn  by  the  ofiicers  and  principal 
men  among  the  Romans  in  time  of  war,  who  are  tl'.ere- 
fore  called  Paludati ;  which  dillinguiihed  them  fron» 
the  common  foldiers,  who,  becanfe  they  wore  the 
faguni,  were  called  the  Sagali.  The  paludamentum 
came  down  only  to  the  navel,  was  open  on  the  fides, 
had  fnort  fleeves  refcn.'bling  angels  wings,  and  was 
generally  white  or  red.  It  isfometimes  ufed  to  fignify 
the  common  foldier's  coat. 

PALUS  MEOTis,  the  ancient  name  of  a  gulph  be- 
tween Europe  and  Alia,  to  the  north  of  the  Black 
Sea,  now  called  \\\tfea  ofZnbach,  or  Afoph. 

PALY,  or  Pale,  in  heraldry,  is  when  the  lliield  is 
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divickJ  into  four  or  more  equal  part;,  by  perpendicular    verfe  ;  for  lie  ums  tl 
lines  falling  from  the  top  to  the  bottom. 

P/ii,r  Bcinic,  is  when  tlie  efcutcheon  is  divided  by 
perpendicular  lines,  wliich  is  yal^ ;  and  alfo  by  diago- 
nals, M'bich  is  called  hiwly. 

PAMBOUK,  the  Tiukilli  name  of  the  ruined  city 


P  AN 

ir  moil  ancL'i:t  god:  an:l  vve  are      i-'". 
told  by  Plutarch  J,  "  Tji  it   they  took  the   tiril  GoJ    q^^j^" 
and  the  Univeifj  lor  one  and  the  fanielhiuv."     Iljuce.,  nn!  ' 


-tt  OUi-. 


of  Hi 


levapo'is.  bee  JtIierai'Olis. 
PAMPELUNA,  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of 
Navarre  in  Spain,  with  a  very  llrong  citadel  and  rich 
blfliopric.  It  is  handfume  and  populous,  and  carries 
on  a  great  trade,  leated  in  a  very  fertile  plain,  in  E. 
Log.  I.  25.  N.  Lat.  43.  42. 

Pampeluna,  a  town  of  New  Granada  in  South 
Ameriia,  famous  for  its  gold  mines  and  numeious 
flocks  rA  (licep.     W.  Long.  68   30.  N.  Lat.  6.  30. 

PAMPHILUS,  a  celebrated  painter  ot  Macedo- 
nia, in  the  age  of  Philip.  He  was  founder  of 
the  fchool  for  painting  at  Sicyon ;  and  he  made  a  law 
■which  was  obfetved  not  only  in  Sicyon  but  all  over 
Greece,  that  none  but  the  children  of  noble  and  dig- 
nified perfoiis  ihould  be  perniiited  to  leara  painting. 
Apelle-i  was  one  of  his  pupils. 

PAMPHYLIA,  the  ancient  name  of  a  co\intry  of 
Natolia,  in  Afia,  now  called  Carimania  and  Cay-bay, 
between  Lycia  and  Cilicia,  on  the  iouth  coaft,  to  the 
north  of  the  M.diterranean  fea. 

PAN,  the  god  of  (hepherds,  hunters,  and  all  coun- 
try exercifes.     Such  he  is  djfciibed  by  the  Gieek  and 
Roman  poets  ;   but  he  bore  a  higher  churaiffer  among 
the  earlieft  Greeks,  as  well  as  among  the  E.jvptians ; 
from  whom  his  worfliip  wa-.  borrowed  by  that  people. 
In  Egypt  he  was  known  by  the    name  of    M.ticks, 
•  Pjn(j,£on  which,  according    to   Jabloniki*,  fignities  fecundity. 
Kgyptio-     Hence  his  fymhol  was  a  living  he-goat,  the  miill  lala- 
rum.  cious    of  all  animals:   "  Hircuni  Mendclium   CLlunt 

^Egyptii,  eo  quod  virtuti  prolific^  ac  genitiva-,  con- 
fecratus  eft. — Nam  animal  hoc  coitus  valde  cupidiini 
eft."  His  principal  temple  was  a  magnificent  Lnnld- 
ing  in  a  city  of  lower  Egypt,  called  after  his  name. 
It  is  well  known  (fee  Polytheism)  that  from  de- 
dicating certain  animals  to  certain  gods,  the  Egyp- 
tians proceeded  to  confider  the  animals  themfelves 
as  aifluated  by  the  divinities  to  whom  they  were  fa- 
cred.  Hence  the  origin  of  brute  worfhip.  In  ilie 
temple  of  Mendes  was  kept  a  he-gont,  to  whom  facri- 
fices  of  a  very  mondrous  kind  were  oflered.  Herodo- 
tus, fpeaking  of  the    praetedure    of    Mendes,  fays  f, 

E  ^(VeTO    c/*  tV   TUi  VifJ.CO  TOfT/i)  (^T  C^S^  TOI/TO   TO   TtpstC   ^l-Va/K/   TP:*- 

Our  readers,  learned  and  unlearned,  will  forgive  us 
for  not  tranllating  this  palfas^e,  which  contains,  how- 


t  Lib. 
ch.  26 


nce^ 
his   name   n«»  among    tlie   Greeks:  not  that    either 
the  Greeks  or  iheir  mailers  in  theology  worlliipped, 
as  the  fi.ft  god,  mere  brute  matter, 'but  that  fpiriu 
wliich  they    conceived  to  be  cocternal  v/ith  matter, 
and  to  animate  all  things,  making  them  o/is.     Tnui 
Oipheus,  who  imported   the   Egyptian  doctrine  into 
Greece,  declares  that  all  things  are   one:  and  alter 
him  Parmenidas,  and   other  phih.fophers,  taught,    « 
iivi;  TO  jrat,  that  "  one  is  the  uuiverfe;"  and,th,ic  "  the 
univerfe  is  immoveable."     'I'hat  the  ancient  Grecian 
Pan,  or  the  Egyptian  M.nJes,  was  n Jt  the  corporeal 
woild,  as  fenl'clel's  and  inanimate,  but  the  whr  le  fyf- 
tem  of  things,  animated  and  eternal,  appears  further 
from  tlie  following  teltimony  of  Macrobius.     "  IIuiic 
deum  Arcades  colunt,  apiiclLmtcs  tov  m  vKh:  xi/fdv, 
non  fylvarum  doniinum,  fed  imiverfce  'a  bilantiss  mate- 
rialis  doniinatorem; — The  Arcadians u-orlhip  this  god, 
calling  him  the   lord  of  IIvle  ;  i.  e.  not  the  lord  of 
the  woods,  but  the  lord  of  a:l   material  fubftancc." 
In  the  fame  manner,  Pharnuius  ||   defcribes  the   Pan  f  inter 
of  the  oth;r  Greeks,  not  as  the  mere  corporeal  world, 'i'lioni. 
but  as  the  intelleiflual  principle  ajjluating  it  and  pie.l-'^-'''^  .Sciip». 
ding  over  it:  and  he  adds,  that  "  Pan  was  feigned  lobe'"''", 
lafcivious,  becaufe  of  the  multitude  offficrmaticr.afomy.,^'''^'' 
in  the  world,  and  the  continual  mixtures  and  genera- 
tion of  things." 

The  Egyptians,  as  we  learn  from  Jablonfiii,  had 
neprly  the  lame  notion  with  the  Greeks  of  the  fpirit 
which  t.hey  worlhipped  as  the  S  ul  of  the  Univerfe; 
only  they  gave  to  it  both  (exes.  As  the  maker,  go- 
vernor, and  bountiftil  father  of  univerf.il  nature,  they 
confider  d  it  as  a  male,  whofe  fymbol  w.is  the  oj-eoai 
of  Mendes  ;  and  as  ■.xfema/e  it  was  adored  by  the  name 
of  //is,  to  whom  \.h.t  Jhe-goat  was  confecrated,  though 
not  held  in  fucli  veneration  as  the  m.ile.  From  this 
view  of  the  Egyptian  creed,  the  facrince  which  we 
have  mentioned  appears  no  longer  unaccouatable.  It 
was  made  to  a  god,  believed  to  be  the  univerfal  fource 
(f  fecundity,  ^nd  t  1  wh-m,  from  the  well-known 
charai^ter  of  the  animal,  wh.m  he  was  fuppofed  to  ac- 
tuate, they  had  reafon  to  btheve  it  would  be  mod  ac 
ceptable. 

The  Greeks  never  worlliipped  th:ir  Paa  by  the  em- 
blem of  a  living  g.'at ;  but  they  painted  him  with  the 
lower  parts  of  a  goat,  for  a  reafon  which  ihali  be  after- 
wards mentioned.  Huw  he  came  to  degenerate  among 
that  people,  from  one  of  tlie  D'li  imijorum  gentium,  or 
rather   from   the  firft   principle   cf  all  thing;,  to  the 


ever,  nothing  that  is  not  confirmed  by  the  leftimony    rank  of  a  dsemon  or  demi-god,  we  cannot  pretend  to 


of  other  writers;  particularly  of  Plutarch,  and  Pin 
dar  as  he  is  quoted  by  Strabo.  The  moft  wonderful 
circumftance  of  this  mcnftrous  facrifice  is,  that  it  was 
made  publicly  in  the  prefence  of  a  great  concourfc  of 
men  ?  But  to  what  divinity  was  it  made  ?  To  a  mere 
goat,  or  to  fome  fuperior  principle  animating  the 
goat  ?  D.  ubtlefs  to  the  1-atter ;  for  it  is  f,iid  that  the 

i'air  v.'orlhippers  were  of  the  firft  rank,  and  of  unfpot-  gorgon,  and  firft  invented  the  organ,  of  feven  unequal, 
ted  fame  ;  and  that  it  they  had  borne  a  diftcrent  cha-  reeds,  joined  together  in  a  particiilar  manner:  Having 
Jnfler,  the  deity  would  not  have  aecepted  of  their  de-  on  a  time  fought  with  Cupid,  that  god  in  fpite  made 
votions.    ^  him  fall  in  love  with  the  coy  nymph  Syrinx,  who,  fiying_ 

The  deity  whom  the  Egyptians  adored  by  the  name    from  him  to  the  banks  of  Fadon,  a  river  of  Arcadia, 
of  M'ldes,  was  1)0  other  than  the  Soul  of  the  Uni-   at  the  iaftant  prayers  of  the  Nymphs  v,&.3  turned  into 


fay  :  but  that  fuch  was  his  fate,  is  certain  ;  for  under 
this  laft  charader  mention  is  made  both  of  his  birth  and^ 
his  death. 

Whofe  fon  he  was,  is  n^^t  agreed  among  them.  Ho- 
mer makes  him  the  fon  of  Mercury.and  fays  he  was  call- 
ed Fi7n  from  ^rav,  ojMtie,  b;caufe  he  charmed  all  the  god.s 
with  his  flute  ;  others  fay  that  he  v.-as  the  ion  of  Demo- 
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a  recJ,  as  her  name  in  Greek  fignifies,  which  the  god  off  the  i^alodes,  he  would  pals  by  in  filcnce  ;  but  t^at 

'  graipiiig  inftead  of  her,  made  a  pipe  of  it,  andl^jrhis  if  they  ftonld  be  becalmed,  he  w.mld   perform  what 

inu/'ic  was  adored  by  the  Arcadians.     Tlic  moftconri.  the  voice  had  c  rnniaiided.     Adhering  to  this  refolu- 

rnon  fipinion  was,  that  he  was  the  fon  of  IVLrciiry  and  tion,  they  foon  arrived  ofF  the  deftined  iflamis,  and 

Penelope.     lUt  AKit.    Uom:'s,    out  of   Dur'u   Sumius,  were  imniediatelv  becalmed,  there  be'ng  neither  hrcah 

3nal<es  his  birth  fcandalous,  by  facing  he  was  called  ^«.,  of  wind  nor  agititi.'u  .if  water.     Up-m  this  Thamus 

bccaufe  begot  by  all  Penelope's  fuitors.     He  was  paint-  looking  from  the  hind.-r  part  cf  the  (Ijip  towaid,  the 

cd  hilt-man  halt-goat,  having  large  go  it^  horns,  a  chap,  land,  pronutinced  with  a  1  ui  v.  .ice  i /-!tj-«c  riai.  Tf6v»«t, 

let  ot  pine  on  his  red  face,  a  plealaiit  laughter,  with  The  Great  Pan  is  rJead!  and  was  inftantly  anfwered  irom 

the  tcct  and  tail  of  a  goat  j  a  molely  (kin  covering  his  the  fliore  by  numberlefs  bowlings  and  lamentations, 

body,  with  a  crooked  (fick  in  one  hand  and  bis  pipe  This  ftory,  which  has   fo  much   the   air  of  impof- 

in  the  other.     Seehim  nicely  defcribed  by  Sd.  Lai.  ture,  has  not  only  been  admitted   as  truth  by  men  of 

13.  326.  Isj  fcq.  a  fight  enough  to  fright  women  and  the  firll  eminence  for  learning  and  acuteneG,  but  has 

chddren,  yea,  armed  men  too ;  for  when  Brennns  the  been  applied  to  our  Saviour,  whofe  dea'h  (favs  Cud- 

Giul  was  about  to  pillage  the  temple  of  Apollo  at  wurth)  the  dxmons  mourned,  notfr  .m  1  ve,  biu  from 

Delphos,  he  by  nigh:   ftruck  fuch  a  terror  into  his  a  prelate  tl'at  it  would    put  a  period  tothetyrsany 

army,  that  he  quitted  his  iacrilegii:us  defign  :  hence  and  domination  which  they  had  lb  long  enerciled  over 

Paraci  tin-ores.     Yet,  as  homely  as  he  v.'as,  he  pleafcd  the  fouls  and  bodies  of  men.     In  (up;5ort  of  this  opi- 

the  goddefs  Luna,  turnirg  hinife'f  eafdy  into  a  white  nion,  he  quotes  feveral  paflages  of  Scripture,  fuch  as, 

ram,  Virgil,   Gcjfg.  III.    392.  ^  dchtceps  ;    and  the  "  N^av  is  the  prince  of  tliis  world  Judged;"  and,  "  Ha- 

nymph  Dryope   alfo,  almoit  putting  otf  his  divinity,  ving  fpoiled  iirincipalities  and  powers   (by  liis  death 

Jind  turning  Ihepheid  for  her  fake.     Neither  was  he  upon  thecrofs),  he  triumphed  over  them  in  it."     He 

difphafmg  to  other  nymphs,  who  are  generally  made  affirms  likewife,  that  "  Pan  being  taken  for  that  rea- 

dancing  round  about  him  t  >  hear    the  charms  of  his  fon  or  underftandlng  by  which  all  things  were  made, 

pipe.     The  ufual  offerings  maJe  him  were  milk  and  and  by  which  they'are  all  governed,  cr  for  that  di- 

honey,  in  Ihepherd's  wooden  bowls  ;  alio  they  facrili-  vine  wifdom  which  difFufeth  itfelf  through  all  th  ngs, 

ced  to  him  a  dog,  the  wolf's  enemy  ;  whence  his  ufual  is  a  name  which  might   very  well  llgnify  God  mani- 

epithetis  xtxa/oj;  and  whence  alfo  his  priefls  were  call-  Jcjltd  in  the  flefi.'" 

ed  Liiperci.^  The  authority  of  Cudworth  is  great ;  but  a  ground- 
His  feftival  was  celebrated  on  February  15th  by  lefs  opinion  has  feldom  been  propped  by  weaker  rea- 
the  Remans,  brought  into  Italy  by  Evander  the  Ar-  foning  than  he  makes  ufe  of  on  this  occafion.  Plu- 
cadian,  and  revived  afterwards  by  Romulus,  in  memo-  tarch  indeed  fays,  and  feems  to  believe,  that  this  pro- 
ry  of  his  preferver.  He  was  alfo  cilled  by  the  Ro-  digy  fell  out  during  the  reign  of  Tiberius;  but  as  he 
mars  Inuus,  ab  ineundo.  Fid.  Liv.  1.  5.  Macrob.  Sat.  mentions  not  the  year  of  that  reign,  there  is  no  evi- 
I.  22.  and  Serv.  in  Virg.  ^n.  VI.  775.  The  anci-  denee  that  it  was  at  the  crucifixion  of  our  Savi- 
ents,  by  giving  fo  many  adjunds  and  attributes  to  this  our.  The  daemons  who  inhabited  the  Echinedes 
idol  as  we  have  obferved  above,  feem  to  have  defign-  knew  what  had  been  tranfaded  at  Jerufalem  far  diftanl 
ed  him  for  the  fymbol  of  the  univerfe  ;  his  upper  parts  from  their  iflands ;  they  knew  the  name  of  the  pilot 
being  human,  becaufe  the  upper  part  of  the  worid  is  of  a  llrangefhip  ;  they  knew  that  the  mariners  of  that 
fair,  beautiful,  fmiling,  like  his  face;  his  horns  fym-  fliip  had  refolved  to  difobey  their  command,  uulefs 
bolize  the  rays  of  the  fun  and  of  the  moon  ;  his  red  becalmed  off  the  Pclodes  ;  they  had  power  over  both 
face,  the  fplendor  of  the  iky;  the  fpotted  fk-n  where-  the  winds  and  waves  at  the  PJodes,  and  exerted  that 
with  he  is  clothed,  the  flars  which  befpangle  the  fir-  power  to  enforce  obedience  to  their  command  ;  and 
mament;  the  roughnefs  of  his  lower  paits,  bealls  and  yet  thefe  all  knowing  and  powerful  beings  were  un- 
vegetables;  his  goat's  feet,  the  folidity  of  the  eartb  ;  der  the  neceillty  of  calling  In  the  aid  of  a  man  to  de- 
his  pipe,  compaift  of  feven  reeds,  the  feven  planets,  liver  a  melTage  to  their  companions,  inhabiting  a  place 
which  they  fay  make  the  harmony  of  the  fpheres :  his  to  which  the  very  fame  ftory  affares  us  that  thtir  own 
crook,  bending  round  at  the  top,  the  years  circling  in  power  and  knowledge  reached.  Should  it  be  fiid  that 
one  another.  Sirv.  Intupr.  the  da:;rions  were  compelled  by  divife  power  thus  pub- 
Having  faid  fo  much  of  Pan,  both  as  a  felf-exiftent  licly  to  make  known  to  man  Chrift's  triumph  over 
god  and  as  a  generated  dremon,  we  lliall  conclude  the  the  kingdom  of  darknefs,  we  beg  leave  to  aik  why 
article  with  fome  obfervations  on  Plutarch's  account  they  were  not  hkewife  compelled  to  give  him  another 
ot  the  prodigy  which  happened  at  his  death  ;  for  in  name,  fince  it  is  certain,  that  at  tlie  xra.  of  Tiberius, 
the  Pagan  creed,  damons  were  not  all  believed  immor-  and  long  before,  illiterate  Pagans,  fuch  as  common 
tal — "  In  the  reign  of  Tiberius  (fays  our  author*),  feamen  mull  be  fuppofed  to  have  been,  knew  no  other 
eel-tain  perfons  on  a  voyage  from  Afia  to  Italy,  and  Pan  than  the  fabled  fon  of  Penelope  and  Mercury  ? — 
failing  towards  the  evening  by  the  Echinedes,  were  Indeed  the  other  Pan,  taken  for  that  reafon  or  under- 
there  becalmed,  and  heard  a  loud  voice  from  the  (bore  (landing  by  which  all  things  were  made,  could  rot 
calling  on  one  Thamus  an  Egyptian  pilot  whom  pniibly  be  the  being  here  meant ;  for,  erroneous  as  the 
they  had  on  board.  Thamus,  as  may  be  fuppofed.  Pagan  fylletn  was,  there  is  nothing  in  it  fo  completely 
lillened  v.'ith  attention ;  and  the  vi  ice,  after  re-  ablurd  as  the  death  of  the  foul  of  the  univerfe,  the 
pealing  his  name  thrice,  con.manded  him  when  he  maker  of  all  things  ;  nor  do  we  belive  that  any  Pa- 
came  to  the  Pclodes,  to  declare  that  the  Great  Pan  gan  ever  exifted,  who  dreamed  that  fuch  a  death  was 
■was  dead.     The  man,  with  the  advice  of  his  compa-  polfible. 

nions,  refolved,  that  if  they  Ihould  have  a  quick  gale  Wliat  then,  it  will  be  afked,  are  we  to  underfland 
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bythisflory?  Phitarcli  was  eminent  for  knowledge 
and  integrity,  and  lie;  relates  it  without  exprelTin^  a 
doubt  of  its  trulh.  He  does  fo  ;  hut  many  a  man  of 
wortli  has  been  credulous;  and  though  that  was  not 
his  cliaraifler,  this^;-of/;Vj/  may  be  accounted  for  by  na- 
tural means.  Gcrnianicus  was  believed  to  have  been 
poifoned,  at  lea  11  with  the  knowledge,  if  not  by  the 
command,  of  Tiberius  ;  and  there  was  nothing'  which 
the  Romans  fo  deeply  deplored  as  the  untimely  death 
of  that  accomplilh^d  prince* .  They  fancied  that  his 
body  was  animateJ,  not  by  a  human  foul,  but  by  a 
fupeiior  dxmon  :  and  they  decreed  to  him  rtatues,  re- 
ligious ceremonies,  and  even  facrifices.  His  widow 
was  highly  honoured,  as  having  been  nearly  related  to 
a  divinity,  and  his  children  were  adored  as  demi  goas. 
Thefe  fafls  being  admitte  I,  nothing  appears  to  us 
more  probable  tlian  the  opini  m  of  the  learned  Mo- 
fheimf,  who  thinks  that  fome  fhrcwd  ftatefman,  in 
order  to  excite  the  popular  fury  againft  Tiberius  to 
the  highell  pitch,  invented  this  llory,  aud  bribed  fo- 
reign mariners  to  fpread  it  among  the  peopl  ■,  who 
would  naturally  believe,  that  by  the  great  Pan  was 
meant  their  i.ivuurite  Germanicus.  This  hyp  ithefis  is 
at  lead  countenanced  by  wliat  Plutarch  tells  us  of  the 
anxiety  of  the  emperor  to  difcover  what  perfonage 
could  be  meant  by  the  Pan  whofc  death  was  announ- 
ced to  the  feamen  :  he  confulted  the  learned  men  of 
Rome,  who,  in  order  to  reftore  peace  to  the  city,  de- 
clared that  they  underftood  it  of  none  other  than  the 
fon  of  Peneb.pe  and  Mercury. 

PANACEA,  among  phyficians,  denotes  an  uni. 
verfal  medicine,  or  a  remedy  for  all  difeafes  ;  a  thing 
impoffible  to  be  obtained. 

PANADA,  a  diet  confilling  of  bread  boiled  in 
water  to  the  confiftence  of  pulp,  and  fweetned  with 
a  little  I'ugar. 

PANAMA,  the  capital  city  of  the  province  of  Da- 
rien  in  South  America,  where  the  treafures  of  gold 
and  filver,  and  the  other  rich  merchandifcs  of  Peru, 
are  lod_,ed  in  magazines,  till  they  are  lent  into  Europe. 
W.  Long.  82.  15.  N.  Lat.  8.  57. 

When  Guzman  iirlt  touched  at  this  place  in  1514, 
It  conlilted  entirely  of  fillicrmens  huts.  Oiius 
d'Avila  fettled  a  colony  here  in  a  few  years  after,  aixd 
in  1 52 1  it  was  conftituted  a  city  by  the  emperor 
Charles  V.  with  the  proper  privileges.  In  1670  it 
was  facked  and  burnt  by  John  Morgan,  an  Englilli 
adventurer,  who  had  ihe  preceding  year  taken  Porto 
Bello.  This  misfoitune  induced  the  inhabitant'  to 
remove  the  city  to  its  prelent  fituation,  diftant  about 
a  league  from  the  place  where  it  Hood  befo;e.  For 
the  greater  lecurity,  the  new  city  was  incloi'ed  by  a 
free-ftone  wall,  and  the  houfes  were  built  of  Hone  and 
brick.  Since  that  time  feveral  balUons  have  been 
added,  and  now  there  is  always  a  complete  garrifon 
niaintained,  and  the  walls  are  mounted  with  large  can- 
non. But  all  thefe  precautions  could  not  fave  this  city 
from  another  misfortune  ;  it  was  entirely  confumed  by 
fire  in  the  year  1737.  Alter  this  accident  it  was 
again  rebuilt ;  in  the  manner  as  it  now  ftap.ds,  with 
neat  elegant  houfes,  but  not  magn'ticeut.  The  inha- 
bitants are  rather  independent  in  tl-.eir  fortunes  than 
i;ich  ;  there  are  fev/  of  them  opulent,  and  fcarce  any  in 
a.  ftate  of  poverty.  As  to  the  harbour,  it  is  conveni- 
ent, and  wqll  fecured  againft  ftornis  by  a  number  of 


liirrounding  iflands,  and  is  capable  of  cont.iining  the 
largcll  fleets.  Here  th;  royal  audience  is  feated,  at 
whichthegovernorofPaiiamarelides  lor  which  real'on 
this  city  is  commonly  deen)cd  the  capital  ofthe  province. 
This  pl-rcc,  a  little  while  after  it  was  founded, 
became  the  capital  ofthe  kingdom  of  Terra  Eirma. 
Some  hopes  were  at  firll  entertained  fiom  the  three 
provinces  of  Panama,  Daren,  and  Veragua,  which 
compofed  it;  but  this  profperivy  vanilhed  inft.mta- 
neoufly.  Thefavages  ot  Darien  recovered  their  ir.dc- 
pendence  ;  and  the  mines  of  the  two  other  provinces 
were  found  to  be  neither  fufficiently  abundant,  nor  of 
an  alloy  good  enough  to  make  it  wortli  while  to  work 
ihera.  Five  or  fix  fniall  boroughs,  in  which  are  feen 
lonie  Europe.ins  quite  naked,  and  a  very  Im.dl  num. 
ber  of  Indians  who  have  come  to  refide  there,  form 
the  whole  of  this  ftate,  which  the  Spani.irds  are  not 
afhamed  of  honouring  with  the  great  name  ot  king- 
d  m.  It  is  in  general  barren  and  unwholefome,  and 
contributes  nothing  to  tratle  but  pearls. 

The  pearl  filhery  is  carried  on  in  the  iflands  of  the 
gulph.  The  greatell  part  of  the  inhabitants  employ 
fuch  of  their  negroes  in  it  as  are  good  fwimmers. 
Thefe  flaves  plunge  and  replunge  in  the  lea  in  fearch 
of  pearls,  till  this  exercife  has  exhaufted  their  ftrengtli 
or  their  fpirits. 

Ev.ry  negro  is  obliged  to  deliver  a  certain  number 
of  oyllers.  Thole  in  which  their  are  no  pearls,  or  in 
which  the  pearl  is  not  entirely  formed,  are  not  reckon- 
ed. What  he  is  able  to  find  beyond  the  ftipulated  obli- 
gation, is  confidered  as  his  indifputable  property  ;  he 
may  fell  it  to  whom  he  pleafes ;  but  commonly  he  cedes 
it  to  his  mailer  at  a  moderate  price. 

SsA  monftcrs,  which  abound  more  about  the  iflands 
where  pearls  are  ti'und  than  on  the  neighbouring  coafts, 
render  this  lifhiag  dangerous.  Some  of  thefe  devour 
the  divers  in  an  inllant.  The  manta  fifli,  which  de- 
rives its  name  from  its  figure,  furrounds  them,  rolls 
them  under  its  body,  and  fufFocates  them.  In  order 
to  delendthemlelves  ag.iinil  iuch  enemies,  every  diver 
is  armed  with  a  poniard:  the  moment  he  perceives  any 
of  thefe  voracious  fifh,  he  attacks  them  with  precau- 
tion, wounds  th;m,  ?nd  drives  them  away.  Notwith- 
flanding  this,  there  are  always  f^me  filheiniien  deftroy- 
ed,  and  a  great  number  crippled. 

The  pearls  <■!  Panama  are  commonly  of  a  very  fine 
water.  Some  of  them  are  even  remarkable  for  their 
fize  and  figure  ;  thefe  were  formerly  fold  in  Europe. 
Since  art  has  imitated  them,  and  the  palhon  for 
diamonds  has  eiitirely  fuperfedcd  or  prodigioully  di- 
nnniflied  the  ufe  of  them,  they  have  found  a  new  mart 
more  advantageous  than  the  firft.  They  are  carried 
to  Peru,  where  they  are  in  great  eftimation. 

This  branch  of  trade  has,  however,  infinitely  lefs 
contributed  to  give  reputation  to  Panama,  than  the 
advantage  which  it  hath  long  enjoyed  of  being  the 
mart  of  all  the  produflions  of  the  country  of  the 
Incas  that  are  dellined  for  the  old  world.  Thefe 
riches,  which  are  brought  hither  by  a  fmall  fleet,  were 
canied,  fome  on  mules,  others  by  the  river  Chagre, 
to  Pcrto  Bello,  that  is  fituated  on  the  northern  coall 
ol  the  ifthmus  which  feparates  the  two  leas.     See  Da-. 

RIEN. 

PANARI,  one  of  the  Lipari  iflands,  lying  in  the 
Tufcan  Sea.     It  is  only  five,  miles  in  circumference 
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a  river  of  Italy,  which  riles  in  the 
Anpennines,  crolF^s  the  valley  ot  Fiigpano,  and  nm- 
■nini'  on  the  confines  oi' the  Modonefe  and  IVilovnele, 
waters  Fenal,  and  falls  into  the  To  at  Bondeno,  ten 
miles  above  Fcirara. 

PANATHENyEA,  ■rrc:yaB-mct:a,  in  Grfcian  antiqui- 
ty an  ancient  Athenian  feltival,  in  honour  of  Minerva 
the  protttfli  cfs  of  Athens,  and  called  Aihenica.  Harpo- 
cration  and  Stndas  refer  the  inllitnlion  of  this  feftival 
to  Erichthoniiis  IV.  kinp;  oi'  Athens,  who  lived  before 
Thefeus.  Theodoret  alone  fays  the  fcall  was  tfla- 
blifhed  by  Orpheus.  He  this  as  it  will,  till  Thel'cus  it 
vas  never  a  particular  ieall  of  the  city  of  Athens,  and 
was  called  Imiply  Aihen.ca  :  but  that  prince,  uniting 
all  the  people  ot  Attica  into  one  republic,  they  aiter- 
wards  all  ailiUed  at  the  feaft  ;  whence  the  name  Puna- 
thcno'a,  i.  e.  tlie  feaft  of  all  Attica.  In  efled  all  At- 
tica was  prefcnt ;  and  each  people  ient  a  bull,  ck  tor 
the  facritices,  and  for  the  entertainment  ot  the  vail 
multitude  of  perp le  affcniblcd. 

There  were  two  lellivals  under  this  denomanation, 
the  greater  and  the  lelfer.  The  greater  panalhena;a 
were  exhibived  every  five  years  ;  the  lefs  every  three, 
or,  acccrding  to  fome  writers,  annually.  Thoujjhthe 
celebraiion  of  neither,  at  firll,  employed  more  than  one 
day;  yet  in  aiter-times  they  were  protrafted  for  the 
fpace  of  many  days,  and  fohmnized  with  greater  pre- 
parations and  magnificence  than  at  tlieir  firfl  inftitu- 
tion. 

The  ceremonies  were  the  fame  in  the  great  and  the 
little  panathersea;  excepting  for  a  banner,  wherein  the 
ailions  of  the  goddels  were  reprefented  in  embroidery, 
performed  by  maids,  with  the  names  oi'thofe  who  had 
diftin2;uiihed  themfelves  in  the  fervice  of  the  republic; 
which  was  only  borne  at  the  greater. 

Prizes  were  eftablilhed  there  for  three  different  kinds 
ofcom.bat:  the  firfl  confilled  of  foot  and  horfe  races  ; 
the  fecond,  of  athletic  exercifes  ;  an  J  the  third,  of 
poetical  and  m.ufica!  rontefts.  Thefe  laft  are  faid  to 
have  been  in.litiited  by  Pericles.  Singers  of  the  firfl 
clafs,  acccnipanied  by  perfcrmcrs  on  the  flute  and 
cithara,  exercifed  their  talents  here,  upon  fi.bjedls  pre- 
fcribed  by  the  dirt(51rrs  of  thefe  exliibitions. 

The  following  is  the  order  rbferved  in  this  feftival, 

according  to  M.   Baitheltmi,  who  quotes  numerous 

Anacharfis  authorities  on  the  occafion  :   "  The  inhabitants  of  the 

vol.  ii.      '  different  towns  ot  Attica  thronged  to  the  capital,  Icad- 

p.  434*        in?  with  them  a  great  number  of  viftims  dcftined  for 

facrifices  to  the  goddefs.     In  the  firft  mcrning  were 

ih.e  horfe -races,  in  which  the  fons  ot  the  firft  citizens  of 

Athens  contended  for  the  honour  of  the  vidory.     In 

the  lladium  were  otlier  young  men  ftruggling  for  the 

prize  at  wreftlirg,  and  ditferent  exercifes  of  the  body  ; 

and  in  the  Odcutn  wcrefeveral  m.uficians  engaged  in 


"entler  and  lefs  perilous  contefts.  Some  executed 
pieces  on  the  flute  or  cithara;  others  fang,  and  accom- 
i^aricd  their  voices  with  one  of  thefe  inllrunients.  The 
ihbj'cfl  propofcd  to  then,  was  the  culog^um  of  Harmo- 
dius,  Ariltogitop,  and  Thrafybulus,  who  had  reicucd 
the  republic  from  the  yoke  of  the  tyrants  by  which  it 
was  opprelfed  :  for,  among  the  Athenians,  public  in- 
ftitutions  are  fo  many  monuments  for  the  citizens  who 
have  fcrved  the  ftate,  and  letfons  lor  ihofe  who  are 


called  upon  to  render  it  fervice.  A  crown  of  olive, 
ai'd  a  veifel  filled  with  oii,  were  the  prizes  beftowcd 
upon  the  visitors.  Crowns  were  alterwardr,  conferred 
on  individuals,  who  appeared  to  the  pe.-plj  to  have 
merited  that  m.ark  of  honour  by  their  zeal  in  the  fer- 
vice of  their  country. 

"  At  the    Cerarnicus  patied  a  procclhon,  formed 
without  the  walls,  and  whi^h  began  at  that  place  to 
file  oil.     It  was  compoted  ol  dilFcrent  cUtfes  of  citi- 
zens crowned  with  chapleis  ot  flowers,  and  remarkable 
for  their  perlbnal  beauty.     Among  the  number  were 
old  men  of  a  majcftic  and  venerable  appearance,  bear- 
ing branches  of  olive  ;  middle-aged  men,  who,  armed 
with  lances  and  with  bucklers,  teemed  only  to  tefpire 
war  ;  youtli  from  eiyhrcen  to  twenty,  who  fang  hymns 
in  honour  i,f  the  goddefs ;  beautitul  boys,  clad  in  a 
fiinple  tunic,  adorned  only  with  their  native  graces; 
and,    lalUy,  giih,  who  were  of  the  firft  fan.ilies  in 
Athens,  and  whofe  teatures  fhape,  and  deportment, 
atlrafted  every  eye.      With    their    hands  they  held 
ball;ets  on  their  heads,  which,  under  a  rich  veil,  con- 
tain.d  facred  utenlils,  cakes,  and  every  thing  nccetfary 
for  the  liicrifices.     Fejiule  attendants,  who  followed 
them,  with  one  hand  held  over  them  an  umbrella,  and 
carried  in  the  other  a  tolding  chair.     This  is  afpecies 
of  fervitude  impofed  on  the  daughters  cif  all  foreigners 
fettled  at  Athens  :  a  fervitude  they  Ihare  in  commcn 
with  their  fathers  and  methcrs,  who  likewife  carried 
on  their  thoulders  veifels  filled  with  W'ater  and  honey, 
for  the  purpofe  ot  libations.     They  were  followed  by 
eight  n.uficians  ;  four  of  whom  played  en  the  flute 
and  tour  on  the  lyre.     After  them  came  rhapfodifts 
finging  the  poems  of  Homer  ;  and  dancers  armed  at 
all  points,  who,  attacking  each  other  at  intervals,  re- 
piirlented,    to    the    found  ot  the  flute,  the  battle  of 
Minerva  with  the  Titans.     Next  came  afhipthat  ap- 
pealed to  glide  over  the  giound  by  the  power  of  the 
wind,  and  the  etf'orts  of  a  great  number  of  rowers,  but 
which  leally  was  put  in  motion  by  concealed  machi- 
nery.    Tre  velfei  had  a  taii  of  light  ftufl",  on  which 
young  girls  had  reprefcnced  in  embroidery  the  vidlory 
cf  Minerva  civer  the  Titans.      On  it  alfo  they  had  de- 
pifled,  by  order  of  the  government,  feme  heroes  whofe 
illuttrious  deeds  had  merited   to  be  celebrated   with 
th.  it  of  the  gods.     This  procetlion  marched  on  with 
folemn  fleps,  under  the  diredlion  ol  fevcral  magiftrates; 
and  traverled  the  m.t  ft  treqnented  quarter  of  the  city 
amidft  a  crowd  of  fpe<Sators,    molt  of  whom  were 
placed  on  fcatiolds  created  for  the  occafion.     When   it 
had  reached  the  temple  of  the  Pythe.in  Apollo,  the 
fail  of  the  lliip  was  taken  down  and  earned  to  the 
cu  ic'el,    where    it    was    depolited    in  the  ttrrple  cf 
Minerva. 

"  In  the  evening,  at  the  academy,  was  the  torch 
race.  The  couife  is  only  fix  or  leven  ftadia  in  length. 
It  extends  from  the  altar  of  Prometheus,  which  -s  at 
the  gate  of  this  garden,  to  tlie  walls  of  the  city. 
Several  young  men  are  ftatloned  in  this  interval  at 
equal  diUanccs.     When  the  Ihouts  of  the  multitude 


Pinathe. 


have  given  the  fig*al,  the  hrft  lights  his  flambeau  at 
the  altar,  and  running  with  it  hands  it  to  the  iLcond, 
whotrarfm'ts  it  in  the  fam?  manrer  to  the  third,  .uid 
fo  fucceffively.  He  who  IntFers  it  to  be  eitinguiilied 
can  no  more  enter  the  lifts  ;  and  they  ".^ho  flacken  their 
pace  are  expofed  to  the  railleries,  and  even  blow's,  of 

the 
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ranax.     ihe  populace.     To  g.iiu  the  pri;:c,  it  is  ncccflki  y  lo  The  flovvcv-ftalk  lofi:  from  the  divifions  of  the  foot-     P  i -i  . 

■"     "      '  have  pa/i'eJ  through  the  dillcicnl;  (la:ioiis  with  lucci.ls.     liilk  of  the  leavei ;  but  before  the  flov/crs  opened,  the  ■■~~^' ' 

This  trial   of    fliill  was  frcqueialy   rcptateJ,    and  is  plant  decayed. 

diverfilied  according  to  tlie  ii.i.urc  of  the  leltivals.  Ginlijnj^;  v.-.r,  foimcrly  fuppofej  toprowonly  in  Chi-  ^'^l''- 

"The  cau.iidat.s  who  had  been  crowned  at  the  dif-  ncfe  Tartary,  atfcfling  moiin:aii.ous  litua'.ioiis,  fliaJed  V,^f.' 

ferent  ^xercifes  invi  ed  their  fiieuds  to  fupper.    Sump-  by  ciofe  woods;  but  it  lias  now  been  Ion"  kr.own  that  ii„^ai'" 

tuous  r^pafts  were  given  in  the  prytaneuni  and  other  this  plant  is   alio  a  native  of  Nortli  America,  whence  vil.  ii'.' 

pub:ic  places,  vvliijh  hilled  till  thj  following  day.     The  M.  S.arrafin  tranliuit.ed  fpccimens  of  it  to  Paris  in  tl-.e 

pe  pie  an)ong  vhom  the  immolated  viclims  were  di;"-  year  1704  (a);  and  the  ginfeng  (inccd.fcovcrcd  in  Ca- 

tnbuted  fjiread  tables  on  every  fide,  and  gave  a  ioofc  nada.  Pcnnfylvania,  and  Virginia,  by  Lafiteau,  Kalm, 

to  ihtii  lively  and  tumultuous  mirlh."  Bartram,  and  others,  h;!s  been   iound  to  orrefpond 

PANAX,  Ginseng  :  A  genus  of  the  dioccia  order,  cxa^ly  with  the   Tartarian  fpccies ;  audits   roots  are 

belonjfir.g  to  the  puly-'aniia  clafs  nf  plants.     I'here  are  now  regularly  purchafed  by  tiic  Chin:;fc,  v/ho  confider 

five  ipecles  of  ihii  p  .mt.     1.  Qj^inqutfoiium.     2.  Tri-  them  to  be  the  fame  as  thofe  of  eallern  growth,  which 

folium.     3.  Fruticoium.     4.  Arborea.     5.  Spinofi.  are  known  to  undergo  a  certain  preparation,  whereby 

The  firil  and  fee  nd  are  natives  of  North  Amciica.  t'ney  alfume  an  ajjpearar.ce  fomewhat  different.     For 

Plate       "Ylig  quinquefiMumis  g;ner::lly  believed  to  be  the  f  ime  it  is  faid,  that  inCliinathe  roots  are  wafhed  and  fcaked 

"^'"''^"'' with  the  Tart. irian  gi'ueng  ;   the  ligures   and  dcfcrip  in  a  decoifliou  of  lice  or  mil!et-ieed,  and   afterwards 

tionsol'that  plant  which  have  been  feiit  to  Europe  by  expofed  to  the  fteam   of  the  liquor,  by  which   they 

the  miliionaiies  agreeing  perfediy  with  the  American  acquire  a  greater  hrmnefs  and  clearnefs  than  in  their 

plant.     This  hadi  ajouited,  flelhy,  and  taper  root,  as  natural  ftate(B).     The  plant  was  firft  introduced  into 

large   as  a  man's  finger,  hequently  divided  into  two  England  in  1740  by  that  indullrious  naturalift   Peter 

fmaller  fibres  downwards.     Th.  fttik  riles  near  afoot  Collinfon.     They  thrive  in  thofe  places  where  it  hath 

aid  an   half  higli,  and  is  naked  at  the  top,  where  it  a  light  foil  and  fliady  (ituation,  and  will  produce  flowers 

generally  divides  into   tln-ee  fm  tiler  foot  ftalks,  each  andleeds;  but  the  latter,  though  in   appearance  ripe 

fuftair.ing  a  leat  C'  mpofed  of  five  fpear  fliuped  lobes,  and  porfcfl,  will  not  produce  any  new  plants,  as  Mr 

faweJ  on  their  edges  :  ti  ey  are  of  a  pale  green,  and  a  Miller  f  lys  he  has  repeatedly  made   the  experiment, 

little  ha  ry.     The  Howlts  gn-w  on  a  fiender  f  ot-fta  k,  and  waited  for  them   tluee  years  without   diilurbing 

juft  at  the  divifiou  of  the  fort  ilalks  whicli  fuftain  the  the  ground.     There  are  many  good  fpccimens  in  the 

leaves  and  are  formed  into  a  (mail  umbel  at  the  top  :  Royal  Boianic  Garden  at  Kew. 

they  are  ot  an  herbaceous  yeliow  colour,  compofed  of        The   dried   root  of  ginfeng,  as   imnorted  here    is 

*  MeJical    fmall  yellow  petals  which  are  recurved.     Woodviile*  fcarcely  the  thicknefs  of  the  little  fincrer,  about  tlirec 

Buuiiy,       fays    ihey  are   white  ;  that   they   are   produced   in   a  or   four   inches   long,  frequently  forked,  tranfverfely 

roundiih  terminal  umbel,  and  are  htrmsiphrodite  or  wru.kled,  of  a  horny  texture,  and  both  internally  and 

male  on  feparate  plants.     The  former  (fee  the  Plate)  externally  of  a  yell  nvifh   white  colour.     On  the  top 

ftand  in  clofe  limple  umbels:    the  involucrum  con-  are  commonly  one  or  more  little  knots,  wliich  are  the 

fifts   of  feveral  fmall,  tapering,  pointed,    permanent  remains  of  the  ftalks  of  the  preceeding  years,  and  from 

leaves  ;  tlie  proper  calyx  is  tubular,  and  divided  at  the  tlie  number  of  which  the  age  of  the  root  is  jud'Tcd  of. 

rim  into  five  fmall  teeth  :  the  corolla  confifts  of  five  "  To  the   tafte  it  difcovcrs  a  mucilaginous  Aveetnefs 

petals,  which  are  fmall,  oval,  equal,  and  reflexed :  the  approaching   to  that  of  liquorice,  accompanied  with 

filaments  are  five,  fhort,  and  furnilhed  with  fimple  an-  fome  degree  of   bitteriflinefs,    and  a  flight  animatic 

titers:  the  germen  is  roun.irti,  placed  below  the  co-  warmth,  with  little  or  no  fmell.     It  is  farfwecter  and 

rolla,  and  fupports  two  Ihort  ereifl  llyles,  crowned  by  of  a  more  grateful  fmell,  than  the  roots  of  fennel,  to 

fimple  lligni.ita:  the  fruit  is  an  umijilicated  two-celled  which   it   has  by  fome  been  fuppofed  fimilar ;    and 

berry,  each  containing  a  fingle  irregularly  heart-fhaped  differs  likevvife  remarkably  from  thole  roots  in  the  r.a 

feed.     The  floweis  appear  in   the  beginning  of  June  ;  ture  and   pharmaceutic  properties  of  its  adive  princi 


■ipen  whereas  tiiat  of  fennel  roots  is  dilfroyed  or  diffipat,„ 

in  the  beginning  of  Aviguft.     The  fecond  fort  grows  in  the  infpifTation  of  the  wat;ry  tinclurc.      The  lli^ht 

naturally  in  the  fame  countries :  but  Mr  Miller  never  aromatic   impregnation   of  the  ginfeng  is  likewife  in 

faw  more  than  one  plant,  which  was  fent  to  him  from  good  meafure  reiained  in  die  watery  extraef,  and  per- 

Marylandj  and  did  not  live  beyond  the  firfl  year  ;  being  leflly  in  the  fpirituous*."  <  Lew'<; 

planted  in  a  dry  foil,  in  a  very  dry  feafon.     The  (talk        Propenis.     The  Chinefe  afcribe  cr.traordinarj-  vir-  Mat.  Me.I. 

was  fingle,  and  did  not  rife  more  than   five  inches  in  tues  to  the  root  of  ginfeng;  and  have  Icnrr  confidered  P-3'J- 

height,  dividing  into  three  foot  ftalks,  each  fullaining  it  as  a  ibvereign  remedy  in  almollali  difeafes  to  which 

a  tritoliate   leat,  whofe  lobes  were  longer,  narrower,  they  are  liable,  having  no  confidence  in  any  medicine 

and  deeper  indented  on  tlieir  edges,  dian  the  foimer.  unlefs  in  combination  with  it.      It  is  obfeived  by  Tar 

Vol.  XIII.  4  s  u;.,; 


(a)  Sarrafm  was  correfpondent  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences,  in  the   hiilory  of  which  his  acco.:nt 
was  pnbiiined  in  17  18. 

(b)  The  Ch.nefe  v<<lue  t'-efe  roots  in   fome  meafure  according  to  the'r  figure,  eftcemi;.^  thofe  very  lii^hly 
which  are  regularly  forked,  or  nave  a  fancied  refembla.ice  to  the  hum.;.i  form. 
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toux,  th  t  llic  niofl  enr.inent  ph;  ficiani  in  Cliina  have 
wiitteu  volumes  on  the  medicinal  p".\icrs  of  this  plant; 
alFciling,  tliat  it  gives  immediate  relief  in  extreme  fa- 
tigue ei'.htrof  boJy  or  mind;  that  it  diliblves  pituitous 
humunrs,  and  venders  refpiratirn  cafy  ;  ftrcngthens  the 
ft  macli;  promotes  appetite;  flops  vomitings;  removes 
hyfteiic,i!,h)pochondiia(al,  and  all  nervous  affeftions; 
and  '^'wcs  a  vigorous  tone  cf  body  even  in  extreme  old 
age.  Thefc,  and  many  other  effects  of  this  root  equally 
improbable  and  extrava-ant  arc  related  by  vaiious  au- 
tliors;  and  Jartoux  was  fo  much  bialfed  by  this  eailern 
prejudice  in  fovour  of  ginferg,  that  he  feems  to  have 
given  thtm  full  credit,  and  confirms  them  in  fome 
meafure  fir m  his  own  experience.  He  fays  "  Nobody 
can  imagine  that  the  Chincfe  and  Tartars  would  fet 
fo  high  a  value  upnn  this  root,  if  it  did  not  conftantly 
produce  a  good  elTea." — "  I  obfei  ved  the  (late  of 
my  pulfe,  and  then  took  half  of  a  root  raw:  in  an 
hour  after  I  found  my  pulfe  much  fuller  and  quicker; 
I  had  an  appetite,  and  found  myfelf  much  more  vigo- 
rous, and  could  bear  labour  much  better  and  ealier 
than  before.  But  I  did  not  rely  on  this  trial  alone, 
imagining  that  this  alteration  might  proceed  from  the 
reft  we  had  that  day  :  but  four  d  lys  after,  finding  my- 
felf fo  fatigued  and  weary  that  I  could  fcarcely  fit  on 
horfeback,  a  mandai  in  who  was  in  company  with  us 
perceiving  it,  ga\  e  me  one  of  thefe  roots  :  I  took  half 
of  it  immediately,  and  an  hour  after  I  was  not  the  leaft 
fenfible  of  any  wearinefs.  I  have  often  made  ufe  of  it 
fince,  and  always  with  tlie  fame  fuccefs.  I  have  obferved 
alfo,  that  the  green  leaves,  and  efpecially  the  fibrous 
parts  of  them,  chewed,  would  produce  nearly  the  fame 
efF.->51  *."  We  know,  however,  of  no  proofs  of  the 
eSkrtcy  of  ginfeng  In  Europe ;  and  from  its  fenfible 
qualities  we  judge  it  to  pofl'cfs  very  little  pov.'er  as  a 
medicine.  Dr  CuUcn  fays,  "  We  are  told  that  the 
Chinefe  confider  ginfeng  as  a  powerful  aphrodifiac  ; 
but  I  have  long  negledled  the  authority  of  popular 
opinions,  and  this  is  one  inftance  that  has  confirmed 
my  judgment.  I  have  known  a  gentleman,  a  little 
advanced  in  life,  who  chewed  a  quantity  of  this  root 
every  day  for  feveral  years,  but  who  acknowledged  he 
never    found   his  faculdes  in  this  way  improved  by 

A  dram  of  the  ginfeng  root|may  be  fliced  and  boiled 
in  a  cuarter  of  a  pint  of  water  to  about  two  ounces ; 
then  "a  little  fugar  being  added  it  may  be  drank  as 
foon  as  it  is  cocl  enough.  The  dofe  muft  be  repeated 
morning  and  evening  ;  but  the  fecond  dofe  may  be 
prepared  from  the  fame  portion  of  root  which  was 
ufed  at  firft,  for  it  may  always  be  twice  boiled. 

PANAY,  an  ifland  of  Afia,  and  one  of  the  Phi- 
lippines, lying  between  thofe  of  Paraguay  and  Negio. 
It  'is  250  miles  in  circumference,  and  is  the  moft  po- 
pulous and  fertile  of  them   all.     It  is  watered  b/  a 
great  number  of  rivers  and  brooks,  and  produces  a 
Modern       E^^^^  quantity  of  rice.     Its  (hape  is  triangular.     The 
Un.  Hft.    name;  cf  its  principal  capes  are  Potol,  Nafo,  and  En- 
voi, viii. '    lacabi.     The  coaft  from  Bulacabi  tJ  Potol  lies  eaft 
and  weft,  from  Potol  to  Nafo,  north  and  fouth;  from 
Bulacabi  to  Iloilo,  another  cape,  lefs  than  the  great 
ones,  is  alfo  north  and  fouth ;  from  Iloilo   to  Cape 
-  Nafo,  eaft  and  weft.     The  middle  of  the  ifland  is  in 
the  latitude  of  ten  degrees.     On  the  north  fide,  almoft 
in  tlie  middle  between  the  two  capes  of  Potcl  '.'ud  Bu- 
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lacabi,  the  f  ,mous  river  P.may  falls  into  the  fca  ;  and     Pajiar, 
the  mouth  of  the  harb'  ur  is  covered  by  a  fmall  ifland  I'ancari 
called  Liitay.i,  in  which  port  the  Spaniards  had  a  fafe  " 

retreat  before  they  dilcovered  and  conquered  Manilla 
and  Cavitc.  The  fertility  of  Panay  is  caufed  by  the 
many  rivers  that  water  it,  for  there  is  no  travelling  a 
league  without  meeting  a  river;  but  more  paiticularly 
by  the  Panay,  which  gives  its  name  to  the  ifland,  and 
runs  a  courfe  of  40  leagues.  The  ifland,  for  the  better 
adminiftering  of  juftice,  is  divided  into  juiifdictions : 
the  firft,  called  Panay,  contains  all  that  lies  between 
Cape  Potol  acd  Bulacabi  ;  the  re.1  of  the  ifland  is 
f'ubjefl  to  the  alcayde  of  Otton,  who  refides  at  Iloilo, 
a  pi'int  of  land  running  out  into  the  fea,  on  the  fouth 
fide,  between  the  two  livers  of  Tig  Bavan  and  Jaro, 
and,  with  the  ifland  Im.tras,  forms  a  firait  not  above 
half  a  league  over,  or  rather  an  open  harbour.  On 
this  point  die  governor  Don  Gonzalo  Ronquillo  caufed 
a  fort  to  be  built  in  the  year  i68i.  The  ifland  con. 
tains  about  16,360  tributary  Indians,  partly  belonging 
to  the  king  and  partly  to  particular  encomienderos 
or  lords;  but  they  all  pay  in  rice,  the  ifland  producing 
100,000  bulhels,  Spanifh  meafure,  and  but  little  other 
grain.  Tlie  inhabitants  are  (lout,  lufty,  and  induftri- 
ous  farmers,  and  expert  hur.tfmen,  the  country  being 
full  of  w'ild  boars  and  deer.  The  women  make  cloth 
of  feveral  colouis.  There  are  in  the  ifland  14  parifhes, 
belonging  to  the  fathers  of  the  order  of  St  Auguftin, 
three  benefices  cf  fecular  priefts,  and  formerly  one 
college  of  the  fociety  of  Jefus,  where  they  adminifter 
the  facraments  to  the  garrifiin  of  Iloilo.  Befides  the 
tributary  Indians,  there  are  here  thofe  blacks  the 
Spaniards  call  Ke^riHacs,  who  were  the  firft  inhabitants 
of  the  ifland,  and  afterwards  driven  into  the  thick 
woods  by  the  Bifayas  who  co.aquercd  it.  Their  hair 
is  not  fo  ftifF  curled,  nor  are  they  fo  ftout  and  ftrong, 
as  the  Guinea  blacks.  They  live  in  the  moft  uncouth 
parts  of  the  mountains  with  their  wives  and  children, 
all  naked  like  beafts.  They  are  fo  fwift  that  they 
often  overtake  wild  boars  and  deer.  They  ftay  about 
the  dead  beaft  as  long  as  it  lafts  ;  for  they  have  no 
other  fubfiftence  but  what  they  acqu're  with  their 
bow  and  arrows.  They  fly  from  the  Spaniards,  not 
fo  much  through  hatred  as  from  fear.  Among  the 
iflands  about  Panay  lies  Imaras  oppofite  to  Iloilo, 
and  about  a  quarter  of  a  league  diftant.  It  is  long 
and  low-,  ten  leagues  in  compafs  and  three  in  length, 
the  foil  fertile,  .abounding  in  farfaparilla,  and  exceed- 
ing good  water.  0)i  the  mountains  there  are  wild 
boars,  deer,  and  good  timber.  It  has  alfo  in  it  the 
port  of  St  Anne,  three  Iciigus  from  Iloilo. 

PANCARPUS,  in  Roman  antiquity,  a  kind  of 
fhow  which  the  Roman  emperors  frequently  exhibited 
to  the  people.  The  word  is  formed  from  the  Greek 
-rav  cH,  and  ■/- if ■!:'.%  fruit.  Whence  tlie  name  was  alfo 
given  by  die  Athenians  to  a  facrifice  wherein  all  kinds 
of  fruits  were  offered.  In  this  fpeflacle,  the  Circus 
being  all  fet  over  widi  large  trees,  reprefented  a  foreft, 
into  which  the  beafts  being  let  from  die  dens  under- 
ground, the  people  at  a  (ign  given  by  the  emperor, 
purfued,  fliot,  and  killed  all  they  could  lay  held  of, 
which  they  afterwards  carried  away,  to  regale  upon  at 
home.  The  beafts  ufually  given  on  thefe  occafions 
were  boars,  deer,  oxen,  and  fheeep. 

Cafaubon,  Cuj:'.s,  Pitho'.i,  Sec.   make  the  pancarpus 
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Pancirollus  :inJ  fylva  the  fame  Uting  ;  Silrr.iilu'.s  \rUl  li.ivc  tliem 

II      .    c'.iil'ereiit.     Tlie  fjlva,  according  lo   him,  was  flich  a 

Pandatana  jjiy^ffion  a;  tliat  above  defcribed  ;  but  the  pancarpus  a 

""^       combat,  wherein  r.  bi:ll  people,  liirtd  for  that  purptife, 

fought   with  wild  be.ills  ;  wliich  op  uion  he  coiilii  ms 

from  Caffian,  Juiliiiian,  Chiudi.in,  Finiiicus,  IMaiiiliiis, 

and  Calll  -'donis. 

rANClROLLU'3  (Guy),  a  famcus  l.u-ycr  of 
^Ihegium,  was  a  p^rfon  of  an  excellent  geiiius  whi^h 
he  cultivated  v.-ith  the  grcatift  care  in  the  principal 
univcrfities  of  Italy;  and  was  af-erw.irds  ordinary  pro- 
fclfor  of  law  at  Padua.  Plulibert  Emanuel,  duke  of 
Savoy,  invited  him  to  his  univerfity  in  157?,  vvheie 
he  ccmpofed  his  ingenious  troati'e  Di  rebus  inv:::th  el 
(.'fJ^en.'Uis.  But  the  air  of  Turin  not  agreeing  \vi;h 
liim,  he  there  loft  an  eye  ;  and,  frir  fear  of  lohng  the 
other,  returned  to  P.idua,  where  he  died  in  1591. 

PANCRAS,  a  town  of  England,  in  the  county  of 
IMiddlc'ex,  en  the  north-well;  lide  cf  London,  in  the 
highway  to  Ccntilli-town.  Its  church  is  dr.e  cf  the 
prebends  efSt  Paul's,  of  which  ca-hedral  ft  me  call  it 
the  mother,  it  being  thought  to  be  as  old  as  th.-it  church 
even  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Eliza' .eth,  when  it  is  re- 
pref:nted  as  weaiher-beaten  and  ftanding  alone,  with- 
out any  company,  though  it  had  formerly  many  build- 
ings about  it.  In  its  church-yard  lie  many  Roman 
Catholics.  At  a  public-hcufc  on  the  fouth  IsJe  of  the 
church  is  a  medicinal  fpring. 

PANCRATIUM  (compounded  of  ^,,  all,  and 
xfiTsffi  I  ovcfconu),  among  the  ancients,  a  kind  of  inter- 
mixed exercife,  confuting  of  the  lufla  or  wTeftling,  and 
the  boxing  or  pngilatc  ;  but  it  differs  in  this,  thai  as  the 
.ithletgs  are  not  to  feize  the  body  their  hands  are  not 
armed  with  gauntlets,  and  give  lefs  dangerous  blows. 

The  puicra  turn  was  the  tliird  gymnaftic    exercife, 


and  was  not  introduced  till  long  after  the  others.  The 
people  who  were  engaged  in  thefe  exercifes  were  cA\- 
edpancratia/ia;  which  name  was  al'b  given  to  fuch  as 
did  not  confine  themfelves  to  one  exercife,  but  fuc- 
ceeded  in  feveral  different  ones. 

Bardielemi,  in  his  travels  of  Anacharfis,  gives  us  a 
fhort  account  of  one  of  tliofe  at  which  he  fuppofes 
Anachatfis,  him  to  have  been  prefent  in  thefe  words :  "  The  adion 
vol.  ui.  .^^,^5  ^Q^j^  terminated  :  a  Sicyonian  named  Sn/lratus,  a 
champion  celebrated  for  the  number  of  prizes  he  had 
won,  and  the  ftrength  and  fklll  which  had  procured 
them,  had  arrived  the  preceding  day.  The  grcat.'r 
part  of  the  combatants  yielded  up  all  pretenfions  to 
the  crown  as  foon  as  he  appeared,  and  the  others  on 
the  firft  trial;  for  in  thofe  preliminary  elfays,  in  which 
the  athlete  try  their  ftrength  by  taking  each  others 
hands,  he  fqueezed  and  twifted  the  fingers  of  his  ad- 
verfaries  with  fuch  vitlence  as  inftantly  to  decide  the 
viflory  in  his  favour." 

PANCREAS,  in  anatomy.     See  there,  n°  95. 

PANDA,  in  mythology,  a  godJ.eis  who  was  in- 
voked and  honoured  as  the  proteflrefs  of  travellers  and 
navigators.  The  gnddefs  of  peace  was  alfb  culled 
Panditr,  becaufe  (he  opened  the  gates  of  cities  which 
were  fhut  in  time  of  war.  According  to  Varro,  Pan- 
da is  a  furname  of  Ceres,  derived  a  pane  dando,  becaufe 
fhe  eave  bread  to  mankind. 

PANDATARIA  (Suetcnii:s,  Pliny,  Strabo)  ; 
Pandateria  (Mela,  Tacitus):  An  ifland  in  the  Tuf- 
c?.n  fca  ;  a  place  cf  banifhment  fpr  tj-.e  ricre  illuftrious 


exiles,  liidier  Julia,  the  Dauthlerof  Au;;ufl;us,  was 
banilheJ  for  her  incontin.nec.  To  this  Rland  'Jlbs- 
rius  banlfl-.cd  Agtippina,  his  daughter-in-law  (Sueto- 
niu  ).  Itwasthe  place  of  confincmvnt  of  Oaavi.tthe 
daughter  of  Clodius  married  to  Nero ;  a  fight  that 
alTeflcd  every  eye  (Tacitus).  Now  San'a  Mur'.a, 
filuated  between  Pontia  .and  Ifchia  (Holfleni  is). 

PANDECTS,  PAKDECT^,  in  jnrifprudence,  the 
digeft  orcolkaion,  made  by  Juftinian's  order,  of  534. 
dccliions  or  juJgmen-s  of  the  arrcient  lawyers,  on  1'o 
rrany  queftions  occuning  in  the  civil  law  ;  to  which 
that  emperor  gave  the  foice  and  autho:ity  of  law,  by 
the  epiftle  prefixed  to  th;m. — The  word  is  Greek, 
n-iihutai,  coiTpounded  of -n-iir  "  all,"  and  /; 
"  I  take;"  /.  e.  a  compilation,  or 


a  book  con'^aining 
all  things. — Though  o.hers,  as  B.irtoli,  will  have  i-t 
formed  from  ^av,  and  iiy^iixt,;  as  if  thefe  books  c(  a- 
taincd  tlie  whole  doctrine  of  the  law. 

The  pandefls  confift  of  50  books,  and  m.ike  the  fi.-ft: 
part  of  the  body  of  ;he  civil  l.nv. 

_  They  were  denoted  by  two  tit;  but  tliC  copi.ls  ti- 
klng  th(^fe  s-t  f  r  ff,  the  cuftom  arofe  of  qaotinn:  them 

In  the  year  1137,  the  pande..^s  of  JaiVinian,  which 
had  been  brought  by  an  Am.dfit'.n  merchant  from  thi 
caft,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Pifans.  Angelas  Poli- 
tianus  believes  this  copy  to  be  ih.it  which  had  been 
compiled  by  order  of  the  emperor.  However  that  be, 
it  is  certain  that  all  other  copi;s  are  taken  from  it,  as 
being  the  moft  ancient.  The  Pif  ins  having  obtained 
their  requeft  from  the  emperor,  carried  the  volumes  to 
Pifa,  and  for  near  three  centuries  they  were  known  by 
the  name  of  the  Pande^je  Pifanx.  But,  about  the 
year  141 6,  Pi:"a  being  taken  by  the  Florentines,  they 
were  tranfported  from  thence  to  Floren  e,  where  they 
are  now  preferved  in  the  library  of  the  Medici,  and 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Pundeas  Florentns.  Som3 
authors  allege,  th it  Lotharius  ordained  by  an  edi't 
that  the  Paiadefls  Ihould  be  publicly  read  and  exp'.ai.i. 
ed  at  Bologna,  and  pleaded  in  the  tribunals  ;  but  Cor- 
ringius  and  Lindenbrogius  fully  refute  their  opinion. 

Papias  extends  die  dene mination  of  Pandcls  to  the 
Old  and  New  Teftament. 

There  are  ah'b  Pand  '■  ct  4  Medlc'wj:,  "  Pandeils  of 
Medicine;"  a  kind  of  diiflionary  of  things  relatino-  to 
medicine,  compiled  by  Mat.  Sylvaticus  of  Mantua, 
who  lived  about  the  \ear  1297.  Leunclavius  has  pub- 
WihidPanJrasofTurtty;  and  bilhop  Bevcridge,  Pa?:- 
decla  canomnii. 

PANDICULATION,  a  ftretch-ng;  or  diat  vio- 
lent  andtenfivemotir  ^  of  the  folid^  which  ufually  ac- 
companies the  adl  of  yawning. 

PANDORA,  in  fabulous  hiftory,  a  woman  formed 
by  Prometheus,  to  whom  each  of  the  gods  gave  fome 
perfection.  Venus  beftowed  upon  her  beauty  ;  Palla?, 
wifdom;  Juno, riches;  Apollo,  mufic;  anfMercur}-, 
eloquence;  but  Jupiter  being difpleafed  at  Prometheus 
for  having  ftolen  fire  from  heaven  to  animate  the  mafs 
he  had  formed,  gave  Pandi.  ra  a  box,  which  fhe  was 
ordered  not  to  open;  and  then  fent  her  to  the  earth 
w'ldi  this  box,  in  which  were  inclofcd  age,  di.'eafer, 
peftilence,  war,  famine,  envy,  difcord,  and  all  the  evils 
and  vices  that  could  aftlift  mankind.  This  f  ital  bo-t 
was  opened  by  Epimethius,  Prometheus"s  brcther, 
when  in.landy  all  the  difeafes  and  mifchicfs  witJi  wh:c!i 
4S  3  It 
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Tundiiurs    \i  wa^  filled  rpipnH  nv,-rtlir  c;irrli,    nn.'  Hope  ulonc   re 
m.iinc!  at  the  bottom.     Heliod  lays  Ihe  was  the  firll 
wi)in;in. 

PANDOURS,  are  Hungarian  infantry:  they  wear 
a  loolc  garment  fixed  tiglit  to  their  bc^di's  by  a  girdle, 
v.'ith  g:  eat  fleeves,  and  large  breaches  hanging  down  to 
their  ancles.  They  nil  fire-arms,  and  are  cxctl'.ent 
markfmen:  they  have  A  o  a  kind  of'labre  near  f  ur  feet 
long,  which  they  uk  with  great  dex^-'rity. 

PANDOSIA  (Livy,  Juilin,  Stra'.o),  an  i  iland 
town  of  the  Brut:i,  and  a  place  of  Itrenglh  on  the  ri- 
-ver  j\.chcron,  where  Alexander  of  Epia  ,  deceived 
by  the  oracle  of  Do  lona,  met  his  fate  and  perilhed. 
Now  r,L-)idi  i'w  (Hollteniu.).  Aa' ther  of  Epirus 
(Strabo)  fituatcd  on  the  river  Acheron  (Liv>); 
vhich  Alexander  of  Epiuis  was  adviled  to  av^  id  as  la- 
ta!, but  which  he  met  wi;h  in  Italy.  Thi?  hi.i  i^  laid 
to  have  been  the  re(idence  of  the  CEnotnan  kin^s, 
(Strabo).' 

PANDURA,  or  Pandoron,  a  mufical  inftrum  nt, 
ufed  among  the  ancients,  rtfemiling  tie  lute.  The 
•word  is  faid  to  be  formed  from  t '.e  Greek  arm  and 
Jwfcv,  /.  e.  "  all  gifts,  all  fcrts  o  gilts."  Ilidore  i.e- 
rives  the  n  ime  from  its  inventor  Pir.d'jrus;  others  irom 
Pan,  to  whom  ihcy  attr.bute  its  in.eiiuon,  as  wed  as 
that  of  the  flute.  It  has  the  fame  number  of  ll.ings 
with  the  lute  ;  but  they  are  of  brals,  and  of  con.e- 
quencc  give  a  more  agreeable  .bund  than  thole  ol  the 
lute.  Its  frets  are  of  copper,  like  thole  ol  the  cill.e; 
its  back  is  flat,  like  thofe  of  the  guittar  ;  and  the  lims 
of  its  table,  as  well  as  its  ribs,  are  cut  in  femi  i  cles. 
ETu-Cange  obferves,  that  Varr,  Ilidore,  and  •  thers  of 
the  ancients,  menton  it  as  having  only  thiee  ftrings; 
whence  it  is  fomotirncs  al.o  fpoken  of  under  the  ucno- 
mination  -rp.yofJov^  truhorJum. 

PANE.A.S  (Pliny,  Jofephus);  the  apparent  fpring 
from  which  the  Jordan  rifes,  on  the  extieniity  of  tlie 
weft  fide  of  the  Tiach  nitis  (Pliny). 

Paneas  (Coins,  Pliny,  Jofephus),  the  name  of  a 
diftria  adjoining  to  the  fpring  P..11-OS,  v  iih  a  c  gno- 
n;inal  town,  either  cnla;  ged  and  adorned,  or  orig  na  ly 
built,  by  Phi'ip  fon  of  Herod,  and  called  Cafa  ia  by 
Jofephus  ;  and  in  St  Matthew,  Cxfaria  of  PhA'tp;  with 
a  temple  er'aed  to  Auguftus  his  bene'aelor,  who  con- 
ferred the  Trachonitis  upon  him  (Coin).  It  was  af- 
terwards calle;  Ntrciiias,  in  honour  of  Nero  (Joie- 
phus). 

PANEGYRIC,  an  oration  in  praife  of  fome  e.^tra- 
ordin,;ry  thi  ig,  perlbn,  or  virtue. 

The  name  is  Greek,  ^ivnji/fni  farmed  of  crav  "  all," 
and  aji-fM  "  I  alfenible;"  becaufe  ancient  y  held  in 
public  and  folemn  alfemblies  of  the  Greeks,  ciiher  at 
their  games,  theii  feails,  fairs,  or  rehgious  meetings. 

To  make  their  panegyiics  the  more  folemn,  the 
Greeks  ul'cd  to  b  gin  with  ihe  prafes  of  the  deity  in 
vhofe  honour  th ;  games,  &c.  were  cclebr.itcd ;  then 
they  dtl'cended  to  t)  e  piaife  of  tiie  people  or  country 
where  they  were  celebrated  ;  then  to  the  princes  or 
maglflrates  who  prefided  at  thtm  ;  and  at  length  to 
the  champlrns;  elpeeially  the  conquerors,  who  had 
gained  the  pri  -cs  in  th.m. 

PANEGYRiCUM,  in  church  hiflory,  an  ecclefia- 
ftica  bi  ok,  ufed  by  the  Greek  church,  containing  tke 
par.egyriCHl  oralicn-  of  various  authors,  on  the  lolem- 
nities  cf  Jcfus  Chriil  und  the  faints.  It  is  found  in  MS. 


in  mollchurchcsjbutit  isnot  thcf  ime'nall;  eachrhiircli     Panel, 
having  its  jja:  ticuar  lijints;   and  the  c(/mpilers  o:  this  Pangolin, 
kind  I  f  books  ufually  lulled  their  colleftions  to  the  tafte         ^— ^ 
of  their  own  devotion.  They  are  di:"p.  fed  according  to 
the  order  of  months,  and  frequently  confdl  of  twelve 
vokimes,  anfwcring  to  ihe  twelve  months  of  the  year. 
Amtnig  the  principal  anth^  is  of  this  work  are  Atha- 
na   u  ,  Cyrill,  Banl,  Chryfollom,  &c. 

PANEL  (Pael:,  PaiellumJ,  according  to  Sir  Ed- 
ward Coke,  denotes  "  a  little  part ;"  but  the  learned 
Speiman  fays,  that  it  figniiies //;/(/»/«  -vel  pngin:i,  "  a 
fciiedu'e  or  roll ;"  as  a  panel  ot  parchn  ent,  or  a  c(  un- 
terpai.e  of  an  indentur  :  but  it  is  nfed  more  particu- 
laily  for  a  fell  dule  r  10  1,  cont.iining  t'  e  names  of 
fueh  juiors  as  the  Iherilf  returns  to  pais  i.pon  any  trial. 
And  the  imjumeli'tn^  a  jury  is  the  ent  ring  theii-  names 
in  a  panel  or  little  fchedule  ot  par,  hment. 

PANrL,  in  Scots  law,  fignifies  the  pri  oner  at  the 
bar,  or  perfon  v. ho  takes  his  tiial  belore  the  court  of 
juitic  aly  lor  fome  cr'Hie. 

PANGOLIN,  a  fpccijs  of  the  manis  peculiar  to  Plate 
Hindoaan.  It  is  cer..inly  a  rcmarl-able  variety,  if  not  a  cccLxiiv. 
diiieicnt  ipecies,  ot  th.  pang.uin  of  Butlon.  According 
to  a  paper  in  ll.c  lirll  volume  of  ,he  i^liitic  Ref  arches, 
"  i.  has  hardly  any  neck  ;  and,  though  fome  filaments 
ar^  di  ceriii!)le  Ije^wcen  the  icales,  they  can  fca  ce  be 
called  brdt:es.  But  he  piineipa.  dirference  is  in  the  tail; 
that  ot  Buitoii'a  anmial  being  long,  an.i  tafciig  al- 
moit  to  a  point  ;  while  t.at  cf  ours  is  much  fliorter, 
ends  obtJlcly,  and  re.en.b.es  in  loim  ad  flexibility 
the  tail  of  a  lob.ter.  In  other  refpedls  it  feems  to 
have  al.  the  charaiSers  of  BnfFon's  pangolin;  a  name 
derived  from  that  by  wich  the  animal  is  diftinguifhed 
in  Java,  and  con-.equendy  ]  reiera'le  to  Maris,  'r 
Phol'dotu  ,  or  any  other  appel  ation  deduced  from  an 
Euroj  ean  language.  We  are  told  that  the  Malabar 
name  of  this  ainnial  is  aluigu.  The  nativs  of  Bahar  call 
it  liij,:r-cii,  it,  as  they  ei|  lain  the  word,JIi>m''u:rmine ; 
and  in  the  llomach  •  t'tiie  an.im.d  before  us  wa-  f<  und 
about  a  lea-cup-tul  (  f  fmali  Iti  nes, which  had  probably 
been  fw-illswed  tor  the  purpofc  ■  f  t.!ci.itat!ng  dig  fti<  n  ; 
but  the  name  aiWSes,  we  believe,  to  the  hardnefs  if 
the  f  ales ;  for  v.ijraJttj  means  in  Sanicnt  tlie  diawohd 
or  thun.!.r'o.t  re;  til-  ;  and  i-ajia  is  a  c  mmon  figure  in 
the  Indian  poetry  for  any  thi:  g  cjrceffively  hard.  The 
vajr.^.cita  is  believed  by  the  PanJits  to  be  the  animal 
which  gnaws  tf.eir  facred  Hone  called  faliran;  fda  : 
but  the  pangolin  h,is  apparently  no  teeth  ;  and  the 
fa'granrs,  many  of  wh  ch  look  as  if  they  had  been 
worm-eaten,  :ire  perhaps  only  decayed  in  part  by  ex- 
polure  to  the  air. 

"  A  female  pangolin,  deferlbed  in  tlie  fird  volume  of 
the  Afiatic  Reicarches,  had  a  long  tci.gaie  Ihaped  like 
that  of  the  cameleon;  and  it  it  was  nearly  adu  t,a5  Xve 
may  reafonably  conclude  from  a  young  one  found  in  it, 
tlic  dirnenfions  (fit  were  much  lets  than  thoie  v/hirh 
Buffon  afTigns  generally  toh  s  pang-  lin;torhe  defcribrs 
its  length  as  fur,  feven,  or  eight  feet,  including  the  tail, 
which  is  alm^iR,  he  lays,  as  long  as  the  body  when  it  has 
attained  its  full  growth:  vhereas  ours  is  but  34  inthes 
long  from  the  extremity  ot  the  tail  to  the  point  of  die 
fnout,  and  the  length  of  the  tail  is  14  incites;  but, 
exclufively  of  the  liead,  which  is  (ive  inches  long,  the 
tail  ;ind  body  ;irc  indeed  nearly  1  f  the  fame  lengtli ; 
and  the  fmall  difference  between  them  may  fhew,  if 
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Pancolin.  Button  he  corrcA  in  this  point,  that  the  animal  was 
"'■  young.  The  circun)f>.'reiicc  of  its  body  in  the  thickcft 
partis  zo  inches,  and  that  of  the  tail  on^y  12.  There 
are  on  each  toot  five  claws,  of  which  the  outer  and 
inner  are  fmall  when  compared  wi.h  the  o  her  three. 
There  are  no  di  Unci  toes  ;  but  each  nail  is  moveable 
by  a  joint  at  its  root.  Tliis  crca'urc  is  extremely  in- 
olfenlive.  It  his  no  teeth, and  its  feet  are  unable  to 
grafp.  Hence  it  won  d  a])pear,  that  nature,  having 
iurniihed  it  with  a  coat  ol' mail  f  r  its  princcfl'on,  has, 
vv'th  fom>2  rega-d  tojuilice,  denied  it  the  powers  of 
aiSing  wit'i  hollility  tyKinll  its  fel'ow  creatures.  Tlie 
nails  aie  well  ad- pted  for  digging  in  the  ground  ;  and 
the  animal  is  ib  dexterous  in  eluding  its  enemies  by 
concealing  itfelf  in  holes  and  imong  rocks,  that  it  is  ex- 
treme y  I  ilTicult  to  prucure  one. 

"  The  upper  jaw  ii  covered  with  a  crofsc:irtilaginous 
ridge,  which,  though  apparently  not  at  all  fuited  to 
any  purpoles  oF  m.ifticacinn,  may,  by  increafing  the 
furl'ace  of  the  palate,  extend  the  f-nfs  of  talte.  The 
ocfophagus  v'i',1  a  mit  a  man's  fore'inger  wiih  eafe. 
The  tongue  at  the  boltom  of  the  mouth  is  nearly  about 
the  fize  of  the  'ittlc  finger,  from  whence  it  tapeis  to  a 
P'int.  The  animal  it  pe  dure  protrudes  tliis  member 
a  great  \v,iy  from  the  mouth.  l"he  tongue  ariles  fiom 
th  enlif  inii  canila  e  and  the  contiguous  mufcles  of 
the  oe  ly,  and  paifes  m  form  ofa  round  dilliuff  mucle 
fnm  over  the  ItOH.ach,  through  the  th/rax,  immedi- 
ately under  the  He  num  ;  and  interior  to  the  windpipe 
in  the  ihro.it.  Wlien  dilfefied  out,  the  tongue  c  idd 
be  eafil.  e.ongated  f  ■  as  :o  reach  more  than  he  length 
of  t'-e  animal  exclui've  of  its  tail.  'Iheie  is  a  clutter 
of  ialivary  glands  feated  around  the  tongue,  as  it  en- 
ters the  mouth.  Tliefe  will  necellarily  be  c(  miirelfed 
by  the  aflion  of  die  tongue  ;  fo  as  ocoafionally  to  iup- 
ply  a   pkntlfil   flow  ol    their  fecretion. 

"  The  llom,  ch  is  ctirtilaginnus,  and  analo:''ous  to 
that  ol  the  gal;inace<  us  tiibe  f  birds.  W..cn  diifcift.d, 
it  is  genLr..liy  fciuiid  full  ci  im,  11  itoncs  and  g  avtl, 
whic'i  in  Indi  t  are  aliiioii  univerfally  calcart()u^.  The 
inr.er  furfice  of  the  ft.  ma  h  is  r  ugii  to  the  feel,  and 
formed  in"o  fids,  the  int  rllices  of  which  are  filled 
with  a  fr  thy  fecrcti  n.  The  gm<  are  filled  with  a 
fandy  pidp  in  which,  h  wev?r,  are  inter  perfed  a  few 
dilliiiift  fniall  Hones.  No  veftiges  of  any  anii'  al  or 
veget.ibl,  food  1  ave  licen  t  aced  iri  the  wli  le  prinije 
via-.  The  gtll  bladder  is  commonly  diilended  with  a 
fluid  relembling  in  colour  and  conliflcnce  ti.e  dregs  of 
beer.     It  is  a  viviparous  animal. 

"From  the  contents  (fits  flirnach  ane!  rrima"  v's, 
the  pango  in  lias  been  fuppoli^d  by  Mr  Bint,  a  very 
eminent  Uire,con  in  Beneal.  to  derive  its  noui  ifhnient 
from  mineral  iubftances.  Tho'  we  have  perhaps  no  clear 
id^a  ot  tlic  manner  in  which  vegctaHes  e>,ir.-.<fl  their 
ill  uriihment  fiom  earth,  yet  the  faift  being  f  1,  it  nvty 
r.ot  lie  uiireafoiiab'e  to  fuj  pof'e,  that  f<  me  animal  may 
derive  nutriir.cnt  by  a  piocefs  fomev.hat  fimilar. 

"  When  other  fubftanccs  (  iiys  our  author]  ihall 
have    been    dctevlted  in    the  ilomach  of  this  animal. 


ny  infer  nee,  from  what  I  Iiave  feen,  miifl  11 
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fah  to  tiie  gro  nJ.  But  if,  lii<e  other  anini,.iswi;h 
mu/cular  aiid  cartilagiiiiais  (tomachs,  'his  iin  !ulav  qiia- 
dni)'ed  conlume  ^irain,  it  muTt  be  furpi  ifing  that  no 
veil  ge  (if  uch  food  was  f  und  present  in  the  whole 
alimeiUary  canal,  llnoe  in  that  thinly  iiiliabited  coun- 


try, the  wild   animals  are  free  to  feed  williotit  intra-    l*.i!igolih 
fion  from  man.   Nor  can  it  be  inferred  from  the  flruc-  ' 

lure  of  the  llom.ich,  that  this  animal  lives  on  ants  or  ''''"'^'  . 
on  infeifls.  Animals  devoured  as  fiod,  though  of 
confiJeraljle  fize  and  folidity,  with  a  pmponi:  n;d,y 
fmall  extent  of  furfnce  to  be  afted  en  by  the  g-illric 
juice  and  the  aftion  of  the  llomuch,  arc  re  idily  didul- 
vcd  and  digelled  by  animals  polfeiring  not  a  cartilagi- 
nous but  a  meiiibraniceous  liomach,  as,  for  iailance, 
a  frog  in  that  of  a  iiiake. 

"  fn  the  Ilomach  many  minerals  ar-  f  luble,  and  tlie 
moll  aeTive  thnigs  w.iieli  we  can  fvvallow.  Calcar^o.is 
fublhrices  are  readily  asfled  on.  Dr  Prielllcy  has  af^- 
ed,  '  May  not  phlogillic  ma.ter  be  the  molt  eilent  al 
part  of  the  food  and  fupport  of  both  vegetable  and 
animal  bodies  ?  I  conf.fs,  that  Dr  Prieflley's  find- 
ing caule  to  propofe  the  qiieftinn,  incline^  me  to  f  ip- 
pofe,  that  t  -e  affirma'ive  to  it  may  be  true.  Earth 
ieems  to  be  the  bafis  of  all  animal  matter.  The  growth 
of  the  bnnes  mull  be  a  ten  'ed  with  a  conffant  fjpply, 
and  in  the  human  fpecies  there  is  a  copious  difeh.irge 
oi  calcareous  m  itter  thrown  out  by  the  kidnejs  and 
fahvary  glands.  May  not  the  quadruped  in  queili"n 
derive  plilogillion  from  ear.h  ;  i'd',  fr  .m  mineral  Itib- 
llances  !  And,  as  it  is  not  deprived  of  the  p  wer  <f 
drinking  water,  what  el'e  s  ne.eii'ary  to  the  lubfiftenee 
ct  h'S  corpoie  1  machne  ? 

"  Confiderrng  the  fcaly  covering  of  thi  an'm.al,  we 
miy  conceive,  ihtit  it  may  be  at  leal!  necelfary  for  its 
ex  Hence,  on  tliat  account,  to  imbibe  a  gr  attr  pro- 
portion of  cai  th  th, in  is  necelfaiy  ti  other  a  imals.  It 
m.iy  deferve  couliderati  n.  th  i-  bird  are  covered  with 
feathers,  whieh,  in  ihe'r  c  ndituent  principle--,  ap- 
pnaeh  to  the  i.ature  ■  f  ho-.n  and  boi.e  Of  thcfe  ani- 
mals, the  galli  ace.  u^  tribe  Avallow  flones  5  and  the 
c  in-ivorous  take  in  the  feathers  and  b  -nes  of  their 
pr  :y  :  the  latter  article  is  known  to  be  Ibluble  in  the 
mcmbr.m.Kcous  ftomachs  ;  aid  hence  is  a  copious  flip, 
ply  of  the  earthy  principles.  In  truth  I  do  not  know 
th.it  any  t.'iing  is  lohible  in  the  Itomach  of  ai.imal;, 
w.iich  may  not  betlience  ab.  rbed  int.'  their  circulating 
fyftem  ;  and  nothing  can  be  fo  ablorbcd  v.'ithout  affec- 
ting the  whole  c  nftitution.  'i'hef'e  conjedlures  arc 
not  a  little  confirmed  by  the  experiments  cf  M.  Bru- 
qaatelli  of  Pavia,  on  the  authority  of  M.  Crell,  by 
which  we  le.irn,  that  fiime  birds  have  fo  great  a  diiTol- 
vent  p6wer  in  the  g.iltric  juice,  as  to  dilfolve  in  their 
ftomachs  flints,  rock-crvflal,  calcareo.is  ftones,  and 
fhells."     See  M.-iNis. 

PANGONIA,  ill  natural  hiRory,  the  name  ofa  ge- 
nus of  crytlals,  coulihing  ol  fiich  as  are  compofed  of 
many  angles.  Tlie  word  is  derived  from  ^»?  ;;;/,-;A'/-a«/, 
and  >(iti/(.7/  a-^J  ov  br.  !i:i^.  The  bodies  oi  this  genus 
are  (ingle  pointed  or  im,  erleiS  cryltals,  comjioLd  of 
dodccanguiai  oriwilve  plai  ed  columns,  terminated  '  y- 
twe.ve  planed  pyr.;m-ds,  and  the  v.'hole  b.idy  thercfi  re 
made  up  o.  twenty-four  planes.  Of  this  genus  there 
are  only  three  known  fpecies. 

PANIC,  denotes  an  id-grounded  terror  or  fright. 
Polyrciuis  lays,  it  originates  from  ra,\,  one  cf  the  cap- 
tains of  liaccl)Us,,v.ho  widi  a  few  jnen  put  a  numerous 
enemv  to  rout,  by  a  noi.'e  vihicit  his  ioldiers  raifed  in 
a  rocky  valicy,iavou;ed  with  a  great  number  oi  echoes. 
Tins  r.itagein  m.iking  their  number  appear  far  great- 
er thvtn  it  was,  the  eneu'.y  quitted  a  very  comniodi.ius 

cncampmei.t,. 
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raniilc,  encampment,  and  fleJ.  Hence  all  ill-grounded  fears 
I'at.KLm.  liave  been  caWci.  jtamcs,  or  jian'c-fian  ;  and  i:  w:is  this 
tliat  gave  occafion  to  the  fabk  of  the  nymph  Ech')'s 
being  beloved  by  the  gnd  Pan.  Otliers  derive  the 
oiijin  nf  it  hence;  that  in  the  wars  of  the  Titans 
againft  tlie  gods,  Pan  was  the  firil  wlio  ftinck  terr-  r 
into  the  hearts  of  the  giants  Tlieon  on  Aratns  fiys, 
he  did  it  by  the  meav.s  of  a  fta  fhell,  which  fcrvcd  him 
for  a  trumpet,  whereof  he  was  ilie  inventor. 

PANICLE,  in  botany,  dennt.s  a  foft  woo'y  beard, 
on  wh'ch  the  li^eds  of  feme  jLuUb  hang  pendulous  ;  as 
in  millet,  reeds,  and   hay. 

PANICUM,  in  bot.my;  a  f;enus  of  the  digynia 
order,  b-longing  to  the  rriandria  cla  s  of  plants.  The 
calyx  is  trivalved  ;  the  third  valvule  being  very  fmall. 

The  y^tf/i?/ are,  1.  Polyftachion  ;  2.  Verticillatiim  ; 
3.  Glaucum  ;  4.  Viride  ;  5.  Italiciim  ;  6.  Crus  corvi  ; 
7.  Crus  galli ;  8.  Coronum  ;  9.  Buioides  ;  10.  Dimi- 
diatum  ;  1 1 .  Hirtelhim  ;  I  2.  Conglomeralum  ;  1 3.  San- 
guinale;  14.  Dactylon  ;  15.  Filiforme ;  16  Lineare; 
1  7.  Uillachion  ;  18.  Elatum;  19,  Compifitum  ;  20. 
1-Ialvoium  ;  21.  Dichotomum  ;  22.  Ramofum  ;  23.  Co- 
loratuni  ;  24.  Repens  ;  25.  Miliaceum  ;  26.  Capillare; 
27.  Groilaiiuni;  28.  Latif  )lium  ;  29.  Clandellinum  ; 
30.  Arborefcens  ;  51.  Curvatum  ;  32.  Virgatum  ;  33. 
Patens;  34.  Ijrtvifolium  ;   35.  Divaricatum. 

At  tiiis  place  it  is  proper  to  take  not  ce  of  the 
Guinea-grafs.  By  fome  authors  it  is  clalfed  as  a  pa- 
iiicum;  but  by  expert  botanifts,  who  ha\e  lately  ex- 
amined the  plant,  it  is  the  ho'ciis polygamum.  It  is  a 
native  of  Africa,  and  brought  from  thence  to  the 
Well  Indies.  About  70  years  ago  Mr  J'.hn  Ellis 
got  fome  birds  from  the  coaft  of  Guinea,  and  with 
tliem  fome  feds  for  their  fuppnrt :  The  birds  dying 
foon  after,  the  feeds  were  thrown  out  rf  doors  as  ufe- 
lefs.  From  thefe  feeds  a  new  luxuriant  grafs  fprung 
lip,  which  attraiSed  the  notice  ot  Mr  Ellis  and  his  fa- 
rt.ily.  He  had  a  horfe,  ai.d  afteiwads  a  cow,  brought 
Tvhere  it  was  ;  both  of  them  eat  of  it  greedily.  It  was 
then  tranfplanted  into  a  garden,  and  gradu:tlly  culti- 
vated ;  at  tliis  day  it  is  common  all  over  Jamaica  ; 
;ind  rext  to  the  fugar  cane  and  plaintam-tree,  the  grea"^- 
efl  blefTiiig  to  that  illand.  It  agrees  with  every  foil 
and  fituation  ;  and  in  many  <  f  the  rocky  and  barren 
parts  of  Jamaica,  which  formerly  cou'd  not  fupport  a 
goat,  may  now  be  feen  large  herds  of  cattle,  (heep,  and 
horfes,  in  excellent  order,  and  fitted  for  all  the  pur- 
pofes  of  rural  reconomy  or  the  market.  Since  Guinea- 
grafs  became  fo  ccmmon,  failed  beef  and  pork  is  but 
little  ufed  by  the  white  people  in  Jamaica.  Frelh  beef, 
mutton,  pork,  ana  poultry,  are  in  abundance  ;  and  on 
ihe  whole  cheaper  than  fdted  meats  from  Ireland  or 
America  :  By  thefe  means,  too,  people  live  better,  and 
enjoy  as  good  health  as  others  in  Europe. 

Gninea-grafs  is  belt  propagated  by  the  roots,  and 
planted  about  three  feet  afunder.  In  fix  months  it 
grows  very  tall,  fo  as  often  to  be  fix  feet  h  gh.  At 
this  time  horfes  and  cattle  are  turned  in  to  eat  what 
they  pleafc  of  it ;  and  while  they  plougli  up  the  fur- 
face  of  ihe  ground  with  their  feet,  they  fhake  the  ripe 
feed.  The  rank  grafs  is  aftewards  cut  down,  burned 
off,  and  the  old  (locks  rooted  up  and  thrown  away. 
The  feeds  vegetate  and  throw  up  a  plentiful  crop ; 
lAhicli  with  common  atttention  will  lail  many  years. 


For  this  purpofc  a  Guinea-grafi  paflurc  requires  to 
bikept  clean,  and  fupphed  in  paiWcular  places  as  may 
be  necclfary  from  tin;e  to  tinis.  Tlie  fields  ought  to  be 
divided  into  parks  by  fences,  and  the  cattle  lliified 
from  one  inclofure  to  anr-ther  occafionally. 

PANINI  (Paolo),  a  painter  of  perfpeiftive  ar.d  ar 
chitc<;ture.  He  was  b.irn  at  Placentia  in  1631,  with 
a  mrft  happy  genius  to  painting,  which  he  cultivated 
by  lludying  at  Rome,  where  lie  defigned  every  veftige 
ot  ancient  magnificence,  the  ruins  of  fuperb  Rom.m 
edifices,  cen  taphs,  columns,  Ijaths,  arches,  and  obe- 
li!ks,  as  alfo  fome  of  tlie  nu.il  entire  buildings,  the  or- 
naments of  modern   liome. 

He  ihidicd  the  works  fif  Ghif  )l;i  with  peculiar  plea- 
fure  ;  he  formed  his  tafte,  ftyle,  and  manner,  liy  the 
compofitions  of  thatetteemed  urtifl ;  and  liis  lirongefl 
ambition  was  to  imitate  him  :  fo  that  he  foon  became 
eminent  in  that  ilylc  beyond  all  his  cotemporaries. 
H's  compofici'in  is  rich  ;  the  truth  of  his  perfpeiSive 
is  critically  exaifl ;  and  his  paintings  a-e  univerfally 
cfteemed  for  the  grandeur  of  the  artli;tei>ure,  for  the 
clearnefs  of  his  colouring,  for  the  beautiful  figures 
which  he  generally  inlrnduced,  and  alfo  f^r  the  elegant 
talle  with  whicii  he  difpo  ed  them.  He  always  de- 
figned them  correftly,  and  fct  them  olF  with  fuitaWe 
attitudes  and  exprcllion. 

Flowever,  this  decription  of  his  merit  muft  be  fup- 
pofed  to  aliuJe  to  his  early  and  prime  performances ; 
for  in  his  latter  time,  his  pictures  were  diflinguiiliable 
by  a  free  and  broad  touch,  but  they  are  feeble  in  their 
colouring  and  effecl.  At  all  times,  indeed,  he  was  too 
apt  to  defign  his  figures  rather  too  large  for  the  ar- 
chitecture, which  diniinifhed  the  grandeur  of  the  mod 
magnificent  parts  of  his  compofition,  and  was  quite 
coatraiy  to  the  praftice  of  Ghilblfi  ;  whofe  works  muft 
perpetually  afford  a  pleafing  deception  to  the  eye,  by 
the  perfpeflive  piopor;ions  obferved  between  the  fi- 
gures, buildings,  and  diftances. 

At  Rivoli,  a  pleafure-houfe  belnnging  to  the  king 
of  Sardinia,  there  are  feveral  of  Panini's  paintings, 
wJuch  are  views  of  that  fine  retreat  and  its  environs. 
They  are  beautifully  coloured,  well  handled,  and  with 
a  touch  iuU  ot  fpirit ;  though  in  fome  parts  the  yellow 
I'ecms  a  little  too  predominant,  and  the  lights  are  not 
always  dillributed  in  futh  a  manner  as  to  produce  the 
moft   firiking  efFeA. 

PANIONIA,  in  antiquity,  a  feftival  celebrated  in 
honour  of  Neptune  by  a  concourle  of  people  from  all 
the  cities  of  Icnia.  It  is  remarkable  in  this  feUival, 
that  if  the  bull  offered  in  facrifice  happened  to  bellow, 
it  was  accounted  an  omen  of  divine  favour  ;  becaufe 
that  found  was  thought  to  be  acceptable  to  Neptime. 

PANNARIA,  one  of  the  Lipari  iflands.  See  Li- 
para,  and  Lipari. — The  ancients  cil'ed  it  Therni/le, 
from  the  hot  waters  which  they  found  in  it.  It  may 
be  about  eight  or  nine  miles  in  circumference.  It 
bears  wheat,  and  grapes  Irom  which  the  inhabitants 
make  wine.  Pannaria,  like  the  other  adjacent  iflands, 
appears  to  be  a  volcano,  its  original  having  been  de- 
ftroyed  by  continued  eruptions.  lis  is  now  no  longer 
of  a  conical  figure.  It  contains  about  100  inhabitants, 
reckoning  every  f  ul,  men,  women,  and  children.  It 
is,  like  Stromboli, governed  by  a  curate,  vi'ho  depends 
on  the  prieft  of  the  parifli  <  f  St  Jofeph  in  Lipari ;  and 

when 
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when  any  cou|,L' inllie  innmi  Jetcrniinc  to  m;\rry,  they  rently  overwhelmed  with  mud,  which  the  winds  ant 

n.uft  crofo  the  le.i  to  Lipari  to  receive  the  nuptial  be-  r.iin  have  brnup;l:-t  down   from  the  mr.untain  above. 

ncdiiSion  in  the  parilh  of  St  Jofcph,  or  pay  u  i'uin  for  Thefe  remains  (how,  that  I'annaria,  eillier  under  the 

a  licence  to  empower  the  curate  of  Pannaiia  to  perform  Greeks,  or  in  that  period  when  all  tlie  elements  were 

the  ceremony.     All   the  other  adjoining  iflands  arc  taxed  for  the  gratification  of  Roman  luxury,  muft  have 

fubjefl  to  the  fame  regulation.  been  adorned  with  fuperb  bu'ldings,  as  well  as  the  ad- 

The  inhabitants  of  Pansiiria  live  by  Hilling,  and  by  jacent  iflands  of  Lipari,  Stromboli,  and  IJafiluxzo. 
taking  fmall  quantities  of  game  on  this  and  the  little        PANNELS  of  n  Saddlh,  are  two  cnfhions  or  bol- 

contiguous  iflands.     They   bring  up  and  tame  thoi'e  flers  filled  wiih  cow's,  deer,  or  lunfe's  hair,  and  placed 

birds  known  by  the  name  o? gulls,  which  are  feen  in  under  the  faddle  on  each  fide  to  prevent  the  bows  and 

tempelluous  weather  flying  near  tlie  furface  of  the  fea.  bands  from  galling  the  horfc. 

They  are  here  called  foz-rfliv/'o.     The  body  of  the  bird        PANNICULUS   carnosus,  in   comp.aratlve  ana- 

and  the  tips  of  its  wings  are  white;  but  the  head,  the  tomy,  a  robult  flelhy  tunic,  fituated  in  bealls  between 

tail,  and  the  reft  of  the  wings,  are  grey:  they  are  the  {l;in  and  the  fat;  by  means  of  which  they  can  move 

of  the  llze  of  Indian  hens:  their  wings  are  prodigiouf-  their  ikin  in  whole  or  in  part.  It  is  altogctlier  wanting 

ly  large:  they  have  their  nefts  on  the  fteep  inaccefllble  in  mankind. 

clifts  of  the  feveral  iflands.  When  the  iflanders  bring  PANNONIA  (Phny,  Strabo,  Die),  an  cxtenfive 
thefe  birds  up  tame,  they  feed  them  with  filh,  which,  country  of  Europe,  liaving  tlie  Danube  on  the  north, 
though  of  fuch  fize  that  you  would  think  it  impollible  Dalmatia  on  the  i'ouih,  Noricum  on  the  weft,  and 
for  their  ftomachs  to  receive  them,  they  eagerly  llretch  Moefia  on  the  eaft.  It  is  divided  into  Snptriur  and  /;/- 
their  necks  and  fwallow  rapacioufly.  Thefe  birds  are  _/c"/7V  (Ptolemy,  Dio).  The  common  boundary  be- 
thus  brought  up  to  be  as  tame  as  pullets  or  pigeons :  tween  both  were  the  river  Arabaand  mount  Ceiius, 
and  fuch  an  attachment  do  they  olten  acquire  to  the  having  the  Superior  to  the  weft,  and  the  Inferior  on 
places  in  which  they  are  reared,  that  fome  of  them  the  call  fide.  This  divifion  is  thought  to  be  no  older 
have  been  known  f?  return  to  thefe  iflands  alter  being  than  the  times  of  the  Anlonines.     Pannonicu:  the  epi- 


conveyed  to  Melazzo  and  Meflina.  diet  (Martial). 

On  ths  fummit  of  a  hill  in  this  ifland,  which  pro-  PANOMPHjEUS,  in  antiquity,  a  defignation  gl- 

jeifls  over  the  fea,  the  inhabitants  pretend  to  iTiow  a  ven  to  Jupiter,  becaufe  he  was  faid  to  be  the  original 

caftle  and  an  infcription.     But  their  calUe  is  only  an  author  of  all  forts  of  divination,  having  the  books  of 

elevated  peak  of  the  rock,  which  nature  feems  to  have  fate,  and  out  of  them  revealing  either  more  or  lefs,  as 

prepared  as  a  retreat  for  birds.     It  confifts  of  puzzo-  he  pleafed,  to  inferior  djemons. 

lana ;  and  has  been  aflually  formed  by  the  a<ftion  of  PANOPOLIS.     See  Achmim. 

winds  and  rains,  for  a  long  courfe  of  time,  into  a  flin-  PANORMUS    (Polybius,   Paufanias),  a  town  of 

taflic  figure,  which  may  appear,  when  carelefsly  viewed  Achaia,  in  Peloponnefus,  near  the  priimontory  Rhium. 

from  a  diftancs  by  an  undiltinguilliii  g  eye,  the  remains  — Another   (Ptolemy,  Pliny),  a  town  on  the  north 

of  fome   ancient  ftructure.     The  good  people  of  the  fide  of  Crete — A  third  (Ptolemy),  in  iNIacedonia,  on 

ifland,  not  being  able  to  judge  ot  it  otherw  fe  than  the  jEgean  fea,  near  mount  Athos. — A  fourth,  ot  Sa- 

from  appearance,  are  perfuaded,  that  it  can  be  nothing  mos  ( Livy ). — A  fifth,  of  Sicily ;  an  ancient  city,  built 

but  a  callle,  which  muft  have  been  reared  for  the  de-  by  the  Phcenicians  (Thucydides) ;  a  principal  town  of 

fence  of  the  ifland  againft  the  Turks  and  the  corfairs  the  Cartliaginians  (Polybius)  ;  fituated  between  Lily- 

of  Barbary.     Thefe  they  confider  as  the  molt  dread-  bsus  -and  Peloru?  (Mela)  :  a   Roman  colony.     Now 

ful  fcourge  with  which  mankind  can  poffibly  be  af-  Pulerme,  capital  of  the  ifland,  on  the  north  fide.     E. 

fliifted,  and  fear  them  much  more  than  the  eruptions  Long.  13.  N.  Lat.  38.  30. — A  fixth  Parnomus  of  die 

of  the  volcano.     When  they  feel  their  ifland  fliaken,  Thracian  Cherfonefus,  placed  by  PI  ny  on  the  weft  fide 

they  embark  with  all  their  wealth,  which  a  fingle  floop  of  the  peninfula,  and  mentioned  by  no  other  writer, 

eafily  contains ;  and  on  board  they  are  fafe  from  both  Panormus  (Ptolemy),  a  poit  of  Attica  ;  its  name 

the  Ihaking  of  the  earth  and  die  eruptions  of  the  lava,  denoting  it  to   be  capacious. — Anotlier,    of    Epirus 

but  not  from  an  hoftile  fleet.  (Strabo,  Ptolemy)  ;  a  large  harbour  in  the  heart  of  the 

In  this  ifl.ind  there  appear  various  rema'ns  of  ancient  Montes  Cerauni,  below  the  citadel  Chimxra. — A  third, 

buildings,  but  very  ruinous  and  veiy  Icanty.   In  plough-  of  Ionia  (Strabo)  ;  near  Ephcfus,  with  the  temple  of 

ing  the  fields,  many  remains  of  fepulchres,  in  ditferent  the  EphcfiiU  Diana. 

modesof  conflrudion  are  fou'id;  fome  of  rough  ftones,  PANOPRA,  the  Scorpion-fly,  in  zoology,  a  ge-      p[^(g 

tiles,  or  bricks;  others  confifting  each  of  a  fingle  llcne.  nns  of  infeits  belonging  to  the  order  of  neuroptera.   ccclsxiu. 

Vafes  of  various  forts  and  fizes  are  alfo  faid  to  have  The  ron:rum  is  horny  and  cylindrical  ;  there  are  two 

been  found  in  the  fame  fields,  utenfils  of  different  kinds,  pappi,  and  three  ftcmonata;   die   feelers    aie  longer 

money,  chains,  and  medals  of  lead.  But  none  of  thefe  than  the  thorax.     The  body  of  this  infeft  is  of  a  black 

relics  of  antiquity   have    been   preferved  :    the  good  brown  colour,  yellow  on  the  fides,  with  a  few  fpots  of 

peoph  who  found  them  were  ignorant  of  their  value,  the  fame  on  the  top.     Its  t^il,  formec4  by  the  three  parlnit  on 

and  dierefore  neglected  them  as  trifles.    In  places  along  laft  fegments  of  the  abdomen,  is  of  a  maroon  colour;  infeas. 

the  fliore  of  the  ifland,  where  the  fea  appears  to  have  of  thole  three  fegments,  the  lail  is  larger,  almoft  r  lund, 

encroached,  there  are  fome  hewn  fl:ones  to  be  feen:  and  terminates  in  two  hooks,  which  conftitutes  a  tail 

they  feem  to  be  remains  of  walls  which  mult  have  been  like  that  of  the  fcorpion.     The  w'ngs  as  long  as  the 

very    ftrong   and  of   elegant  architcfture.       In  other  body, are  diaphanous,  reticulated,  w  idi  fibres  and  ilripes 

places  farther  ditlant  from  the  iliore,  there  likewife  ap-  of  fpots  of  a  brown  colour.    Sometimes  we  meet  wiih 

pear  fragments  of  walls  funk  in  the  ground,  and  appa-  different  varieties  of  this  infeci,  confilting  ia  the  colour 
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of  ihe  w  ings.  Some,  inftead  of  feveval  ftripcs  cf  Ipots 
upon  tlieir  wings,  have  rnly  a  ("mglebl.ick  liri|ie,  Iranf- 
verfe  anJ  irregular,  lltuated  on  ih--  midJle  ol  the  winjj, 
th3  extremity  wheruof  is  alfo  !  l.ick  :  others  have  their 
wings  entirely  white,  exceplini;  the  extremity,  which 
is  black.  The  kind  oi"  frrceps  tliat  is  iecn  al  the  hin- 
der p.rt  of  this  iniect  is  u'.'ed  by  the  malca  to  lay  hold 
cf  their  females  in  their  amorous  enihraces  :  the  threat- 
ening tail  of  tlie  male  does  no  milchief.  This  inieifl  is 
found  ia  meadows,  by  the  fide  of  ditches.  There  are 
fonr  fpecies,  diftinguiflied  by  the  colour  and  lliape  of 
their  W'ingi. 

PANTAJ.ARIA,  an  ifland  in  tl'e  Mediterranean 
fea,  between  Sieiiy  and  the  main  land  of  Africa,  about 
17  miles  in  c^rcurTifcience.  It  is  near  the  coall  of  Tu- 
nis, and  abounds  in  cotton,  fruits,  and  wine ;  but 
the  inhabitants  are  obliged  to  bring  all  thuir  corn 
to  Sicily,  as  it  belongs  to  the  king  of  the  two  Si- 
cilies. E.  Long.   \i.  25.  N.  Lat.  36.  55. 

PANTjENUS,  a  ftoic  philcf  pher,  born  in  Sicily 
(thcughfc.me  have  erroncouilyfuppofed  him  tobe  aHe- 
Ijrew-)  iibout  the  betjnning  of  the  reign  of  Commodus. 
He  prefided  over  the  celebrated  fchool  <f  Alexandria, 
where,  fiom  the  time  of  St  Maik,  the  founder  of  that 
church,  they  had  always  a  divine  that  was  eminent  tor 
his  learning  and  p'ery,  to  explain  the  H'^ly  Scriptures, 
and  tolnftrufl  them  in  human  learning.  This  employ- 
ment he  was  obliged  to  leave  ;  for  when  the  Indians 
required  of  Demetrius  hifhop  of  Alexandria  to  fend 
them  one  to  inftrudl  them  in  Chriftianity,  he  fent 
Pantarnus,  who  undertook  the  miffion  v.i;h  joy,  and 
V.ehaved  hlmfelf  very  properly  in  it.  AVe  are  told,  that 
the  Indians  had  been  tinelurf d  with  Chrilfianity  by 
St  Bartholemevv  the  apollle;  and  that  Pantxnus  met 
with  the  Hebrew  original  cf  St  Matthev>''s  gofpel, 
which  the  apoftle  had  left  there.  St  Jerome  fays  that 
PantcEnus  brought  it  with  him  ;  and  th  .t  it  was,  in 
his  time,  prefcrved  in  the  library  of  Alexandr'a.  But 
we  fufpecl  St  Jerome  to  be  miflaken  in  this  refpeft. 
WhenPantsenus  returned  to  Alexandria,  he  rcaffumed 
die  eovcrnment  of  the  fchool  cf  that  city,  which,  it  is 
probable  he  had,  during  his  abfence,  committed  to 
the  care  oi  St  Clement,  a  prcfbyter  of  Alexandria. 
He  explained  the  fcriptures  publicly,  under  the  reign 
of  Severus  and  Antoniniij  Caracalla  ;  and  was,  in  St 
Jerome's  <ipinion,  more  ferviceable  to  the  church  by 
his  diicour.es  than  by  his  wrltirgs.  He  publilhed  fome 
tommentaiies  uprn  ths  Bible,  which  are  loll.  "  That 
the  phrophets  often  exprcfs  themfelves  in  indifferent 
teims,  and  that  they  make  nfe  of  the  prefent  time  in- 
ftead of  the  pafl  and  future,"  is  a  rule  of  P.inta;nus, 
which  has  been  followed  by  all  fucceeding  interpreters. 
The'  dorus  has  related  this  rule  ;  but  he  fpeaks  of  it 
as  if  Pantxnus  had  latherfaid  than  written  it. 

We  may  have  fime  notion  of  Pantajnus's  manner  of 
explainirg  the  fcriptures  by  the  like  performancss  of 
St  Clement  of  Alexandria,  Origen,  and  others  who 
were  brought  up  in  that  fchool. 

PANTALOON,  a  fort  of  garment  confiding  cf 
breeches  and  ftockings  all  of  one  piece  ;  faid  to  have 
been  firft  introduced  by  the  Venetians. 

Pantaloon,  on  the  theatre,  is  a  buffoon  or  mafk- 
ed  perfon,  who  pei  forms  high  and  grrtefque  dances, 
and  lliows  violent  and  extravagant  polf  ures  and  airs. 
The  word  is  likewife  uf;d  for  the  habit  or  drefs  thefe 
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buffoons  uUially  wear  ;  which  is  made  precifely  to  the    Tantarb^ 

form  of  their  body,  and  all  of  a   piece  from  head  to         H 

£qi  j^  Panthcifm. 

And  hence  thofc  who  wear  a  habit  of  this  kind, 
for  coiiveuieucy,  undci  tlieir  other  clothes,  are  called 
paiilaloovs  ot  Venice. 

PAN TARIjE,  in  natural  hiftory,  a  name  given  to 
an  imiginary  (tone,  the  eiie<5ls  of  whieh  upon  gold 
v/>-re  finular  to  thofc  of  th:  h  addone  upon  iron.  Tiie 
anciea.s,  ;is  well  as  fome  modern  wi  iters,  feeni  to  have 
hadanOiinion  that  there  was  fuch  a  Itoue ;  and  the 
amllAtanc  of  Pliny  is  del'trlbed  as  polieifing  ihis  re- 
markable qu:dity  ;  but  neither  tliey  nor  we  have  ever 
found  reafon,  irt  m  any  experiment  well  afccrtained, 
to  believe  that  there  ever  was  mch  a  ftone. 

PANl'HEA,  in  aaticjuity,  were  lingle  ftatues, 
compol'ed  of  the  figures,  or  fyrnbol^,  of  fever;J  dif- 
ferent diviniies  together.  Fath  rr  Jc.  ubert,  who  calls 
th.-m /).7^.'/rrt,  and  who  has  reniarkeu  them  fometinies 
on  medals,  fays  their  heads  are  molt  ci  mmonly  adorn- 
ed with  the  fymbols  or  at.iibutcs  belonging  to  feveriil 
gods.  An  iuUance  ol  this  appe.irs  in  a  medal  of  An- 
tonius  Pius  ;  which  r.prefenis  Serap's  by  the  bufliel 
it  be.ir^  ;  the  Sun  by  'he  crown  of  rays  ;  Jupiter  Am- 
m  n  by  the  rams  horns  ;  Piuto  by  the  large  b.ard  ; 
and  yEl'culapius  by  the  ferpent  twilled  in  his  h.rnd. 
M.  Boud^lot,  ia  a  dilfertaticn  on  the  Lares,  <  bferves, 
tf.at  xhe  panthia  had  their  origin  irom  the  fuperltition 
ol  thofe,  who,  taking  leveral  gods  for  the  proteiSors 
ot  their  hculifs,  i*iiied  [hem  all  in  the  fam.e  Itatue, 
by  adorning  it  with  the  fcveral  fymbols  pi  oper  to  each 
of  thefe  deities. 

PANTHEISM,  a  pbilofcphical  fpecies  of  idolatry 
leading  to  at heifm,  in  which  the  univerfe  was  confidered 
as  the  I'upreme  G^d.  V/ho  was  the  inventor  of  this 
abfurd  fyftem,  is,  perhaps,  not  known  ;  but  it  was  cf 
early  origin,  a.  d  differently  modified  by  different  phi- 
lofophers.  Some  held  the  univerfe  to  be  one  immenfe 
animal,  ot  which  the  incorporeal  f ml  was  properly 
their  God,  and  the  heavens  and  earth  the  body  of  that 
God;  whilft  others  held  but  one  fubftance,  partly 
a<5live  and  partly  palUve ;  and  therefore  locked  upon 
the  vifible  univerfe  as  the  only  Numrn,  The  earlieft 
Grecian  Panheill  (jf  whom  we  read  was  Orpheus, 
who  called  the  world  ihe  boJy  of  God,  and  its  leveral 
parts  his  members,  making  the  whole  univ^r.e  one  di- 
vhis  animdl.  According  to  Cudworth,  Orpheus  and 
his  followers  believed  in  the  immaterial  foul  of  the 
world  ;  therein  agreeing  with  Ariftotle,  who  certainly 
held  that  God  -.x^d  matter  are  coetemal ;  and  that 
there  is  fume  fuch  union  between  tliem  as  fubfifts  be- 
tween the  fouls  and  bodies  of  m.en.  See  Metaphy- 
sics, n?  264. 

In  the  ancient  Orphic  theology,  we  are  taught, 
that  "  this  univerfe,  and  all  things  belonghig  to  it, 
Were  made  nvtl'in  God  ;  that  all  things  are  contained 
together  'n  the  ii'omh  of  God  ;  that  G'id  is  the  head 
and  middli  cf  all  tilings ;  that  he  is  the-  bafis  of  tlie 
earth  and  heaien;  that  he  is  the  dep:h  efthejea,  the  air 
we  Ijrealhe,  tire  force  of  the  untameable  Jirs;  that 
he  is  they?;;;,  ?noon,  znd  Jla.'s;  that  there  is  one  divine 
body;  for, 

"  all  thefe  thhrgs  li;  in  th?  great  body  of  God." — But 
further,  to  prove  that  the  moft  ancient  Greek  philo- 
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Paiitheifra,  fophcrs  refolved  ;;I1  things  into  God,  ;ind  mrule  God 
t'antheoii.  ^//^  ^,(.  (],;,ii  ^ite  a  inoft  reniarkHble  paflagc  from  Plu. 
~  tarch's  Deleft  ot  Oracles.  "  VVheieas  iliere  are  two 
cautes  ol'  all  generations,  the  divine  and  the  human, 
the  inoil  anLient  thcologers  and  poets  attended  only 
to  the  more  excellent  of  thefe  two  ;  refolving  all  things 
into  God,  and  pronouncing  this  ot  them  univerl'ally ; 

*  that  God  is  iioth  ihe  begiiinina:  and  middle,  and  that 
all  things  are  out  of  Gnd  ;'  infomuch,  that  they  hid 
no  regard  at  all  to  the  other  natural  and  necedary  caules 
of  things:  but  on  the  contrary,  their  juniors,  who  were 
called  naturnll/ls,  deviating  fr<  m  this  mod:  excellent  and 
divine  principle,  placed  all  m  bodies,  their  palFions,  col- 
iilions,  mutation  ,  and  commixtures." 

That  by  the  moll  ancient  theologers  here  mentim- 
ed,  Plutarch  meant  Orpheus  and  his  immediate  follow. 
ers,  is  plain  fiom  the  Orphic  verfe  l^y  which  he  proves 
their  antiquity.  By  their  junior?,  whom  he  calls  luilu- 
ralijls,  he  could  mean  no  other  th;  n  the  tirft  Grecian 
philolophers,  Anax'imander,  Anax'uncnes,  and  Hippo, 
who  were  ibllowed  by  the  atheiflical  ati^miiV,  Lfiuip- 
pus,  Deinacrhus,  Proui^oras,  and  Eftcuius,  But  with 
refped  to  the  uni-erfe  being  God,  and  all  things  di- 
vine and  human  being  modiiiiations  of  m.ere  matter, 
the  fti'ics  undoubtedly  agreed  with  Anaiiimaiider  and 
Jiis  followers ;  for  the  fchopl  of  Zeno  held  but  one 
uibftance.  See  Metaphysics,  n°  265.  Thisimpious 
doflrine,  that  all  things  are  God,  and  that  there  is 
hut  one  fubftance,  was  revived  in  modern  times  by 
Spinoza,  an  apoftate  Jew.  As  we  iliall  give  a  life  of 
him  and  a  view  ot  his  principles,  we  muft  refer  the 
reader  for  a  fuller  account  of  Pantheifm  to  Spinoza. 
See  nlf^  Pan. 

PANTHEON,  a  beautiful  edifice  at  Rome,  anci- 
ently a  temple,  dedicated  to  all  the  gods ;  but  now 
converted  into  a  church,  and  dedicated  to  the  Virgin 
and  all  the  martyrs. 

This  editice  is  generally  ihoui^ht  to  have  been  built 
by  Agrlppa  fon  in-law  to  Augulhis,  becaufe  it  has  the 
iuUowing  infcription  on  the  frieze  of  the  portico. 

M.  AGRIPPA  L.   F.   COS.   TERTlUM   FECIT. 

Several  antiquarians  and  artills,  however,  have  fup- 
pofid  th,4t  the  pantheon  exifted  in  the  times  of  the 
commonwealth  ;  and  that  it  was  only  embellillted  by 
Agrippa,  who  added  the  pfrtico.  Be  this  as  it  will, 
however,  the  pantheon,  when  perfecfted  by  AgriDpa, 
was  an  exceedingly  magnificent  building;  the  torm  of 
whofe  body  is  round  or  cylindrical,  and  its  root  or 
dome  is  fpherical :  it  is  144.  leet  diameter  within  ;  and 
the  height  ct  it,  liom  the  pavement  to  the  grand  aper- 
ture on  its  top,  through  which  it  receives  the  light,  is 
Julias  much.  It  is  of  the  Corinthian  order.  The  inner 
circumference  is  divided  into  feven  grand  niches, 
wrought  in  the  thlcknefs  of  the  wall :  fix  of  which  are 
flat  at  the  top ;  but  the  feventh,  oppofite  to  the  entrance, 
is  arched.  Before  each  niche  are  two  c(lumns  of  an- 
tique yellow  marble  fluted,  and  of  one  entire  block, 
making  in  all  14,  the  fineft  in  Rome.  The  whole  wall 
of  the  temple,  as  high  as  the  grand  cornice  inclufive,  is 
cafed  with  divers  forts  of  precious  marble  in  compart- 
ments. The  frieze  is  entirely  of  porphyry.  Above  the 
grand  cornice  arifes  an  attic,  in  which  were  wrought,  at 
equal  diftances,  14  oblong  fquare  niches :  between  each 
fliche  were  /"ur  marble  pilallers,  and  between  the  pila- 
VoL.  Xill, 


Hers  marble  tab'.c;  of  various  kinds.      11.;^  attic  liad  a  ri''tlv'n- 
complete  entablature ;  but  the  cornice  projetled  le fs  than  >,-— ' 

that  of  the  grand  order  bclov.-.  Immediately  from  the  cur- 
nice  tpriiij^s  theijihcrical  roof,  divided  by  band;,  v.liich 
croi's  e.icli  other  like  the  meridians  and  parallels  of  an.ir- 
tificial  tcrreftiial  globe.  Tiie  fpacis  between  the  ba.ids 
dccreale  in  fi/.e  as  they  a|)proach  tlie  top  (<f  the  roof} 
to  which,  liowever,  they  do  not  reach,  there  being  a 
confiderable  plain  fpace  between  them  and  the  great 
opening.  That  fo  bold  a  roof  might  be  aslight  as  p  .if- 
fible,  the  architect  tormcd  the  fubilance  of  the  fpaccs 
between  the  bands  of  nothing  but  liau  and  pumice- 
llones.  The  wails  below  were  decorated  with  lead  and 
brafs,  and  works  of  carved  lllver  over  them;  and  the 
roof  was  covered  on  the  outllde  with  jilates  of  gilded 
bronie.  There  was  an  afcent  from  the  fpringing  of 
the  ro.ifto  tlie  very  fummit  by  a  flight  of  feven  ihi'rs. 
And  if  certain  authors  may  be  credited,  thele  ft.i!rs 
were  ornamented  with  pedellrian  flatucs  ranged  as  aa 
amphitheatre.  This  ni.ti/n  was  foundtd  on  ;i  palf.-.ge 
of  Piinv,  who  fays,  "  That  Diogenes  th.e  fculptur  de- 
corated the  pantheon  of  Agiippa  with  elegant  fi:atu:s; 
yet  that  it  was  ditncult  to  judge  of  their  merit,  upon 
account  of  their  elevated  lituation."  The  portico  is 
compofed  of  16  columns  of  granite,  four  feet  in  dia- 
meter, eight  of  which  ftand  in  front,  with  an  equal 
intercoluminatlon  all  along,  contrary  to  the  rule  of 
Vitruvius,  who  is  for  having  the  fpace  anfwering  to 
the  door  of  a  temple,  wider  than  the  reft.  Of  theii 
columns  is  a  pediment,  whofe  tympanum,  or  flat,  was 
ornamented  with  bas-reliefs  in  brafs ;  the  crofs  beams 
which  tormed  the  ceiling  of  the  portico  were  covered 
with  the  fame  metal,  and  f  >  were  the  doors.  The  afcent 
up  to  the  portico  was  by  eight  or  nine  fteps. 

Such  was  the  pantlieon,  the  richnefs  of  which  in- 
duced Piiny  to  rank  it  among  the  wonders  of  the 
world. 

The  eruption  of  Vefuvlus,  in  tl;e  r^ign  of  Tiberius, 
damaged  the  Pantheon  very  coniiderably :  it  was  re- 
paired by  Domitian  ;  which  occafioned  fome  writers  to 
mention  that  prince  as  the  founder  of  the  building.  The 
emperor  Adrian  alfo  did  fomething  to  it.  But  it  ap- 
pe.us,  that  the  pantheon  is  more  indebted  to  Septimius 
Severus,  than  to  any  one  fince  its  eredi.n.  The  mod, 
perhaps,  that  any  of  his  predecelfors  had  done,  was  the 
adding  fome  ornament  to  it :  Septimius  bellcwed  elfeii- 
tial  reparatirns  upon  it.  The  following  infcription  ap» 
pears  upon  tlie  architi  ave : 

IMP.   CAl  S.   SEPTIMIVS.    SEVERT3. 

PIVS.   PERTINAx. 
ARABICVS.   PARTHICVS.    PONTir. 

MAX.   TRIB.    POT. 

XI.  COS.  III.  P.  P.  ET.  IMP.  CAPS. 

r.;ARCVS. 

AVRELIVS.   ANTONINVS.   PIVS. 

FELIX.  AVG.  TRIii. 

POT.   V.    COS.   PROCOS.   PANTHEVM. 

VETVSTATE. 

OBRVPrVM.    CVM.   OMNI.   CVLTV. 

RESTITVERVNT. 

It  is  re.illy  a  matter  of  afloniihmcnr,  that  a  fii  nc- 
ture,  which,  granting  it  to  have  been  built  by  Agrip- 
pa, was  not  more  than  200  years  ilJ,  fliould  Iiave 
lallen  into  decay  through  age.  This  fingle  confideta- 
tion  feems  fuSicieat  to  confirm  the  opinioa  of  thofe 
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I'onthcon.  who  believe  it  to  have  flood  in  the  time  of  the  coni- 
'  moinvealth. 

The  ttmiile  fiibfifted  in  all  its  grandeur  till  the  in- 
curfii  n  oi  Ahiric  in  the  time  of  Hoiiurius.  Zo/.ymus 
relates,  that  the  R  m.iKS  having  eng-iged  to  iurnilh 
this  baibarian  prince  with  3000  I'ounds  weight  ot  gold 
and  50CO  pounds  weight  ot  (ilver,  upcn  condition  tiiat 
he  Ihonld  depart  from  their  walls  ;  and  it  proving  im- 
poilible  to  ruife  thofe  funis  eiiher  out  of  the  public 
tieafury  or  private  purfes,  they  were  obliged  to  Itrip 
the  temples  of  their  llalues  and  ornaments  ot  gold  and 
filver.  It  is  probable  that  the  pantheon  lupplied  a  good 
part,  as  that  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus  was  the  only  one  in 
Rrnie  that  could  vie  with  it  for  riches. 

Alaiic  carried  cff  notliing  from  the  Romans  befides 
their  precious  metals.  Tliirty-nine  years  alter  this, 
Genferic  king  of  the  Vandals  took  away  part  of  their 
niatbles;  and  whether  from  a  greedinefs  of  plunder, 
or  from  a  relifli  of  the  produdtions  of  art,  loaded 
one  of  his  fliips  with  ilarne^^.  It  cannot  be  queftion- 
ed,  but  that  on  this  cccafion  the  pantheon  was  forced 
to  part  with  moie  of  its  ornaments,  and  that  the  in- 
eftimable  works  of  Diogenes  became  the  prey  of  this 
barbarian. 

Before  thefe  unwelcome  vifits  of  the  Goths  and  Van- 
dals, the  Chriftian  emperors  hud  ilFued  ediiSs  for  demo- 
lilliing  the  Pagan  temples.  But  the  Romans,  what- 
ever were  their  motives,  (pared  the  pantheon,  which  is 
known  to  have  futfered  no  damage  from  the  zeal  of  the 
jiontifFs,  or  the  indignation  of  the  faints,  betore  tlie  firft 
liege  of  Rome  by  Alaric.  It  remained  fo  rich  till 
about  the  year  655,  as  to  excite  the  avarice  of  Conlfan- 
tine  II.  who  came  from  Conftantinople  to  pillage  the 
pantheon,  and  executed  his  purpofe  fo  far  as  to  ftrip  it 
both  of  its  infidc  and  outfide  brazen  coverings,  which 
he  tranfporied  to  Syracufe,  where  they  foon  alter  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  Saracens. 

About  fifty  years  before  tliis,  pope  Boniface  IV. 
had  obtained  the  pantheon  of  the  emperor  Phocas,  to 
make  a  church  of  it.  The  artills  of  thefe  days  were 
totally  ignorant  of  the  excellence  of  the  Greek  and 
Roman  architeifture,  and  fpoiled  every  thing  they 
laid  their  hands  upon.  'l"o  this  period  certain  alte- 
rations are  to  be  referred,  of  which  we  fhall  fpeak 
by  and  by. 

After  the  devaftations  of  the  barbarians,  Rome  was 
contrafted  within  a  n.irrow  compafs :  the  feven  hills 
were  abandoned  ;  and  the  Campus  Martins,  being  an 
even  plain,  and  near  the  Tyber,  became  the  ground- 
plat  of  the  whole  city.  Tire  pantheon  happening  to 
Hand  at  the  entrance  of  the  Campus  Martius,  was  pre- 
fcntly  furrcunded  with  houfes,  which  fpoiled  the  fine 
profpcct  of  it ;  and  it  was  yet  more  deplorably  difgra- 
C-d  by  fume  of  them  which  ffnod  cloie  to  its  walls. 
Pedlars  fluuies  were  built  even  within  i:s  portico,  and 
the  intercolumniations  were  bricked  up,  to  the  irrepa- 
rable damage  r.f  the  matchlefs  pillars,  of  which  feme 
loll  part  of  their  capitals,  fome  of  their  bales,  and 
ethers  were  chilleled  out  fix  or  feven  inches  deep, 
and  as  many  feet  high,  to  let  in  ports.  Which  excava- 
tions are  to  th^sday  hall  filled  up  with  brick  and  mor- 
tar ;  a  lad  monument  of  the  licentioufuefs  of  the 
vulgar,  and  vf  the  ftupid  avarice  of  thofe  who  fold 
them  the  privilege  to  luin  the  nobleft  piece  of  art  in 
tlic  world  ! 
\     Thisdiforder  continued  till  the  pontificate  of  Eu- 


gene  IV.  wliofe  zeal  f  t  the  decency  of  a  confecra- Pantlieon. 
ted  place,  prevailed  upon  him  to  have  all  tlie  houfes   ~~^-~~~ 
cleared  away  that  incumbered  the  pantheon,  and  fo 
the  milerable  barracks  in  the  portico  were  knocked 
down. 

I'rom  the  time  Conftantius  carried  off  the  brafs  pla- 
ting ot  the  external  roof,  that  part  was  expofed  to  the 
injuries  of  the  weather,  or  at  bed  was  but  flightly 
tiled  in,  till  Benedift  II.  covered  it  with  lead,  which 
Nicholas  V.  renewed  in  a  better  (lyle. 

It  does  not  appear  that  i'n.m  this  time  to  Ur- 
ban VIII.  any  pope  did  any  thing  remarkable  to  the 
pantheon. 

Raphael  Urban,  w  ho  had  no  equal  as  a  painter,  and 
who  as  an  architect  had  no  luperior,  left  aconfiderablc 
funi  by  Lis  will  for  the  reparation  of  the  pantheon, 
where  his  tomb  is  placed.  Perino  de  la  Vagua,  Jaco. 
mo  Udino,  Hann-bal  Carracci,  Flamingo  Vacca,  and 
the  celebrated  Archangelo  Corelli,  did  the  lame.  All 
the  ornament'  within,  that  have  any  claim  to  be  called 
good,  are  of  the  later  times ;  the  paintings  merit: 
edeem  ;  and  the  ftatues,  though  not  mafterpieces,  do 
honour  to  fculpture,  which  alone  is  a  proof  that  they 
are  polterior  to  the  ijlh  century. 

But,  with  all  the  refpeft  due  to  a  pontiff,  who  was 
otherwile  a  protestor,  and  even  a  piaifliier  of  the  arts, 
it  were  much  to  be  wilhed  that  Urban  VIII.  had  not 
known  that  the  pantheon  exilled.  The  infcription  cut 
at  the  fide  &f  the  door  informs  us,  that  he  repaired  it ; 
yet,  at  the  fame  time  that  he  built  up  with  one  hand, 
he  pulled  down  with  the  other.  He  caufed  two  bel- 
fiies  of  a  wretched  tafte  to  he  ereiSted  on  the  ancient 
front  work,  and  he  divefted  the  portico  of  all  the  re- 
mains of  its  ancient  grandeur,  viz.  the  brazen  cover- 
ture of  the  crofs  beams,  which  amounted  to  fuch  a 
prodigious  quantity,  that  not  only  the  vaft  baldaquin- 
or  can.  py  of  the  confeflional  in  St  Peter's  was  caft  out 
of  it,  but  likewife  a  great  number  of  cannon  for  the 
caftle  of  St  Angeio.  This  pope,  who  was  of  the  fa- 
mily of  Baibarini,  prefented  alio  as  much  of  this  me- 
tal to  his  nephew,  as  was  fufficient  for  the  decoration 
of  his  new  palace  ;  on  which  occafion  this  remarkable 
pafquinade  was  (tuck  up  : 

^uod  non  fecerunt  Barlari  fecere  Barlatini. 

If  ever  gingle  added  force  to  wit,  it  was  certainly  in 
thii  inflance. 

It  is  fuiprifing,  that  whilft  all  thefe  operations  were 
carrying  on  in  the  portico,  he  never  once  tliought  of 
repairing  the  darr.ages  which  time  had  wrought  in  it ! 
Of  the  16  pillars  which  fupportcd  this  magnificent  pile, 
there  were  no  more  than  13  left;  the  three  next  the 
temple  of  Minerva  had  dilappeared  ;  with  thefe  the 
entablature  and  an  angle  of  the  front  had  tumbled 
down.  There  v.ere  not  w-anting  in  Rcrae  fragments 
enough  of  antique  columns  that  might  have  been  put 
together,  and  let  up,  to  have  prevented  the  downfall 
of  a  pile  which  deferved  to  (land  as  long  as  the  world 
enduied. 

Alexander  VII.  did  what  Urban  VIII.  had  neglec- 
ted to  do.  At  the  fame  tim.e  that  Bernini  was  con- 
flrtifting  the  colonnade  of  St  Peter,  this  pontiff  order- 
ed fearch  to  be  made  for  pillars  to  match  thofe  of  the 
portico  of  the  pa;!theon  ;  and  Ibme  were  found  not  far 
from  the  French  church  of  St  Lewis  of  the  very  fame 
model.     Thty  were  granite  of  the  iile  of  llva>  and 

thofe 
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J^asthctR.  tJiof?  of  die  portleo  were  Egyptian  granite ;  the  colour, 

II         however,  was  the  fame,  fo  that  the  clFefl  was  equal 
^^Pantheon.  r^j^^  p^p^,^  .^^^^j  ^,,j   ^^^   ,^^p  j^^.,.g  .  ],g  <,.,„fej  yj,  [,,g 

old  houfes  bcUire  the  portico  to  be  pulled  down,  and 
the  foil  andrubbill)  to  be  cleared  away  wliich  covered 
the  fteps,  and  even  the  bales  of  fDmc  ot  the  pill.irs. 
He  began  covcrii  g  the  roof  v.-ith  marble,  and  railed  a 
lantern  over  the  a|)crture,  to  keep  out  rain  ;  but  death 
tooi<  him  oft"  before  his  projeft  was  completed.  Cle- 
ment IX.  his  fiiccelfor,  inclofed  the  portico  within  iron 
rails.  Several  later  popes  have  added  to  its  decfvrations, 
vb.ich  were  all  in  the  tafle  of  the  times  thv;y  were 
cl(  ne  in;  and  the  bodj'  of  the  editice  and  its  architec- 
ture gained  nothing  from  them.  The  main  object  of 
their  holineffes  liberality  was  the  embelliihment  of  the 
^rand  altar.  One  gave  purple  curtains,  another  be- 
llowed filver  tabernacles;  others  again  vales,  andfuperb 
•drelfes,  fuited  to  the  folemn  ceremonies  of  religion. 
All  thefe  might  be  called  rich;  but  they  had  in  no  fenfe 
a  tendency  to  retrieve  the  ancient  niajelly  or  original 
fplendor  of  the  temple.  The  true  guflo  of  the  orna- 
ments was  a  little  imitated  at  the  revival  of  the  arts. 
Good  Ratues  tOi  k  place  of  the  Ikeletons  and  fquat 
figures  that  ridiculouily  difgraced  the  altars  for  the 
fpace  of  eight  centuries.  The  paintings  of  Perugino, 
Co^za,  and  Greffi,  covered  the  dull  mnfaics  with 
which  the  Greeks  of  Conftantinople  had  loaded  the 
walls  of  moll  of  the  churches  in  Rome.  The  porphy- 
ry and  the  green  and  yellow  antique  found  among  the 
old  ru'ns  were  employed  to  much  advantage. 

There  was  befides  at  Rome  another  pantheon,  de- 
dicated to  Minerva  as  the  goddefs  of  medicine.  It 
was  in  the  form  i^f  a  decagon,  and  the  diftance  from 
one  angle  to  another  meafured  about  22  feet  and  an 
half.  Between  the  angles  there  iverc  nine  round  cha- 
pels, each  of  which  was  defigned  lor  a  deity;  and  over 
the  gate  tliere  was  a  ftatue  of  Minerva.  The  pan- 
theon of  Athens  was  in  many  refj  efls  little  inferior 
to  the  Roman  one  built  by  Agrippa.  The  Greek 
Chriftians  alio  converted  it  into  a  church,  dedicated 
it  to  the  Virgin,  under  the  name  of  Pane^'m  ;  and  the 
Turks  changed  it  into  a  mofque.  The  pantlieon  of 
Nifmes  was  a  temple  in  that  city,  wherein  A'ere  12 
niches  or  llatues  fuppofed  to  have  been  deftined  for 
the  12  great  g'>ds.  In  the  Efcurial  is  a  moft  magnifi- 
cent chapel,  called/><7«//'ifl'i,  35  feet  in  diameter,  and  38 
feet  high  from  the  pavement,  which  is  compofed  of 
marble  and  jafper  inlaid.  The  whole  inlide  of  the 
chapel  is  of  black  marble,  except  the  luthern,  and  fome 
ornaments  of  jafper  and  red  marble.  In  this  chapel 
are  depofited  the  bodies  of  the  kings  and  queens ; 
there  are  only  places  for  26,  and  eight  of  them  are 
alieady  filled. 

PANTHER,  in  zoology.     See  Felis. 
PANTING,  confifts  in  a  rapid  fucceflion  of  in- 


fpirati  'ns  and  exlplratinns,  which  happens  when  we  Pantoinim? 
run  or  perform  any  violent  motion, 

PANIOMIME,  n«/Tc//;«oc,  among  the  ancients, 
a  pcrfon  who  could  imitate  all  kind  of  artions  and 
charafters  by  figns  and  gellurcs  without  fpeaking. 

The  pantomimes  made  a  part  in  tlie  thea'ricai  en. 
tcrtainments  of  the  ancients;  ilicir  chief  employment 
Vas  to  exprefs,  in  gelhires  and  aflion,  wliatever  the 
cliorus  fang,  changing  their  countenance  and  behavi- 
our  as  the  fisSje(ft  ot  the  fong  varied.  They  were  very 
ancient  in  Greece,  being  derived  from  the  heroic 
times,  according  to  fome;  but  however  this  miv  be, 
they  were  certainly  known  in  Plato's  time.  Iti  Rome, 
it  was  fo  late  as  the  time  of  Auguflus  before  tliey 
made  their  appearance.  As  to  their  drefs,  it  was 
various,  being  always  fuited  a?  near  as  poffible  to  that 
of  the  perfon  they  were  to  imitate.  The  crocota  was 
niuih  ufed  among  the  Roman  pantomimes,  in  which 
and  other  female  drelfe?  they  perf -nated  women. 

VVe  have  this  account  of  them  in  Gibbon's  hillory: 
"  The  pantomimes  (a),  wlio  maintained  their  repu'.a- 
tion  from  the  age  of  jVuguftus  to  the  fixth  century, 
exprelled,  without  the  ufe  of  words,  the  various  fables 
of  the  ^ods  and  heroes  ol  antiquity;  and  the  perfedion 
of  their  art,  which  fometimes  difarmed  the  gravity  of 
the  philofopher,  always  excited  the  applaufe  and  won- 
der of  the  people.  The  vaft  and  magnificent  theatres 
of  Rome  were  filled  by  3000  fei^iale  dancers,  and 
by  3000  fingers,  with  the  mafters  of  the  refpec- 
tive  chorulfes.  Such  was  the  popular  favour  which 
they  enjoyed,  that  in  a  time  of  fcarcity,  when  all  ftran- 
gers  were  banifhed  from  the  city,  the  merit  of  cmtri- 
buting  to  the  pubhc  pleafures  exempted  tliem  from  a 
law  which  was  ftridly  executed  againft  die  profellbrs 
of  the  liberal  arts  (  b  )." 

Pantomimes  are  Hill  very  common  in  England;  they 
differ  indeed  in  fome  refpefts  from  thofe  ot  antiquity  { 
but  they  retain  the  name,  and  like  thefe  they  conful 
in  the  reprefentat'rons  of  things  merely  by  gcllures. 

PANUCO,  a  town  and  province  of  Nortli  America, 
in  New  Spain,  lying  to  the  n  rth  of  Mexico,  with  a, 
billiop's  fee.  Tliere  are  veins  of  gold,  and  falt-works, 
which  are  the  principal  revenue  of  the  inhabitants. — 
It  is  feated  near  the  mouth  ot  a  river  of  the  fame  name, 
at  a  fmall  diftance  from  the  Gulph  of  Mexico,  W. 
Long.  ioo.  5.  N.  Lat.  24.  o. 

PANZACCHIA  (Maria  Helena),  This  paintrefs 
was  born  at  Bologna  in  166S,  of  a  noble  family,  and 
appeared  to  have  an  extraordinary  genius  for  painting. 
She  learned  defign  under  the  diredion  of  Emilio  Ta- 
ruffi,  and  in  a  lliort  fpace  of  time  made  anallonifhmg 
proficiency  ;  fo  that  in  the  compafs  of  a  few  years  Ihe 
acquired  great  reaJinefs  in  compofition,  correftnefs  of 
outline,  and  a  lovely  tint  of  colouring. 

She  alfo  excelled  in  painting  landfcapes ;   and  by 
4  T  2  the 


(a)  "  See  the  dialogue  of  Lucian,  intitled,  Dt:  Sakallone,  tom.  ii.  p.  265 — 317.  edit.  Reitz,  The  panto. 
mimes  obtained  the  honourable  name  of  ■)^tift,^iitft,L;  and  it  was  inquired  that  they  fliould  be  converlant  with 
almoft;  every  art  and  fcience.  Burette  (in  the  JVLffJoires  del'  Academic  ties  Infcripi'miis,  tom.  i.  p.  127,  S:c.)  has 
p-iven  a  lliort  hiftory  of  the  art  of  pantomimes, 

°  (b)  "  Ammianus,  1.  xiv.  c.  6.  He  complains,  with  decent  indignation,  that  the  ftreets  of  Rome  were  filleii 
with  crowds  of  females,  who  might  have  given  children  to  the  Hate,  but  whole  only  occupation  was  to  curl  aad 
drefs  their  hair  ;  s.xid  ja^ari  velubiltbus  ^ris,  dum  exberimunl  ifinumerajtmulacra,  quajinxerc  fdbnU  theatraki" 
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the  beauty  of  her  fituations  and  diilar.ces  allured  :ind  fqunre,  and  two  inches  deep.     They  likewlfe  found  a    P'P'""- 

enteitained  the  eye  of  every  judiciou^beholdsr.     The  fm.ill  earthen  patera,  which  I  procured,  of  the  fine  red        "^       ' 

figures  which  flie  infeited  had  abundance  of  grace  ;  cliy,  beautifullv  fiiooth,  with  letters  inipreli'ed  on  the 

Ihe  defigned  them  with  hecoinina;  attitudes,  and  gave  bcttom  ;  but  fo  d.-faced  as  not  to  be  inteliigibh-. — 

them  a  lively  and  natural  expreffion.     Her  merit  was  Some  years  a^o,  the  nran's  father  who  tound  iheie 

incontollably  aciinowledged,  and  lier  works  were  e>;-  ruins,  dug  up  a  conduit.  The  own.-r  had  no  coins,  nor 

ceedinely  prized  and  coveted.  knew  of  any.     One  of  his  neighbours  fliowed  nie  a 

PAO-TiNG-FOU,  in  China,  where  the  viceroy  refide  -  large  brafs  one  defaced." 

is  the  moft  conliderable  city  in  the  province  next  to  Mr  Routh,  in  another  letter  to  Mr  Ga'e,  April  i^. 

Pckin.     It  has   20  others  under  its  jurildk^lion,  three  1743,  dcfcrlbes   a  fibula,  a  coin  of  Trajan, .  .  .  lANO 

of  the  fec(^rd  and  17  of  the  third  clafs.     The  coun-  AVG.  ...  P.  M.  Rev.  the  emperor  leated  on  a  pile 

try  around  it  is  pleafant,  and  inferior  in  fertility  to  no  of  arms,   a  trophy  before  him,  ti.  P.  Q^R.  OPTi  .  - 

part  of  China.     It  is  necelfary  to  pafs  the  city  in  go-  .  .  S.   C.  and  two  oaken  pieces  of  the  adjoining  tim- 

ini  from  Pekin  to  the  province  of  Chan-fi.  bfr  of  a  houfe  which  appeared  to  have  been  burnt.in 


PAOLO  (Marco).     See  Paulo. 


the  gardens  of  Jerom  Tully,  Efq;  of  Cailifle.     The 


Camden's 
ljri:annia, 
Cough's 
edit. 


PAPA,  a  fmall  but  ftrong  town  of  Lower  Hun-  earth  as  fir  as  they  dug  was  artificial,  and  antiquities 

gary,  in  the  country  of  Vefprin.      It  was  taken  from  are  only  found  at:-,  confiderable  depth. 

the  Turks  in   1683,  after  raifmg  the  fiege  of  Vienna,  Dr  Stukely  fays,  the   Roman  caflrura  lies  on  the 

and  is  fuhjefl:  to  the  houfe  of  Auftria.     It  is  feated  on  top, of  the  hill  above  the  village,  and  he  traced  its  whole 

a  mountain,  rear  the  river  Marchaez,  in  E.  Long,  ciicumfcrence,  a  bit  of  the  Roman  wall  by  the  river 

18.  10.  N.  Lat.  47.  20.  fide  going  to  WigtC'U,  and  there  the  ditch  is  plainly 

PAP-CAsrLE, in  England, in  Bridekirkparifh, Cum-  vifihle,  though  half  filled  up  with  the  rubbilh  of  ihe 

herland,ftoodtwomilesfromCockermouth,ontheothcr  wall.     A  fubterraneous  vault,  fluorcdwith  large  ilabs 

fiJe  of  the  Derwent,  whofe  Roman  antiquity  is  proved  of  free-done,  was  found  in  the  pallure  of  the   f  ulh- 

by  feveral  monuments  ;  and  a  large  green  ftone  velTcl  end  angle.     The  name  of  Borou^bs  includes  bath  clofes 

found  here,  with  little  images  upon  \\,  is  fuppofed  to  where  it  ftood  ;  and  they  find  (lores  and  Ilates  with 

have  been  formerly  a  Danilh  font  for  dipping  of  in-  iron  p'ns  in  them,  coins,  &c.  on  the  wh^de  fpot  be- 

fants  ;  and  has  been  lincc;  ufed  at  Bridekirii  in  the  low  it,  towards  the  water-fide.     It  was  a  beautiiul 

r.e'trhbrurhood  tor  their  fprinkling.  and  well  ch<  fen  plan,  on  the  f  >uth-weft  fide  o(  a  hill. 

The  name  of  P,./)-rr7/?/r  fcems  to  be  contrafted  from  a  noble  river  running  under,  and  pretty  good  coun- 

Pipard  its  owner:  it  is  laid  to  have  been  demolilhed,  and  try  abtmt  it.     Coins  of  Claudius,  Adrian,  and  a  lilver 

the  materials  employed  to  build  CockermoutlicalUe.  Geta,  rosr.rev.  princeps  ivventvtis       Heluppi^fes 

Mr  Routh,  in  a  letter  to  Mr  Gale,  thus  defcribes  the  its  ancient  name  DervenUo,  derived  fnm  the  Derwent. 

ruins  difcovered  at  Pap-callle,  Jan.  16.  174!.  PAPAVER,  the  Poppy:   A  genus   of  the  mono- 

"  I  made  particular  inquiry  of  the  mm  in  whofe  gynia    order,    belonging    to  the  polyandria   claf'-  of 

grounds  they  were  difcovered,  and  of  fome  of  the  plants ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the 

neighbours  prefent  at  the  difcovery.      The  clofe  in  27th  oider,   RhoxdiC.     The  corolla   is  tetrapetalous  ; 

which  they  lay  is  a  little  to  the  fouth  of  the  fort,  on  the  calyx  diph)llous;  the  capfule  bilocular,  opening 

the  declivity  of  the  hill  to  the  river,  and  bounded  on  at  the  pores  below  a  perfifting  ftigma. 

tlie  weft  by  a  narrow  lane,  probably  the  via  mi'itaiit  Spfcief.      i.  The  fomnifeium,  or  fomniferous  com-       Plate 

continued ;  and  is  ufually  fliown  to  ftrangers  a?  the  moft  mon  garden-poppy,  riles  with  an  upright  fmooth  If  alk,  ceclxxiiu 

remarkable  here  for  finding  Roman  cuins.     They  are  dividing  or  branching  a  yard  '^r  more  high;  garnilhed 

the  largeft  ruins  ever  known  to  be  difcovered  in  thefe  withlarge.deeplyjagged,  amplexicaule,  fmooth  leaves  ; 

parts:  for  they  met  with  three  walls  befides  the  pave-  and  terminated  by  large,  fpreading,  dark-purple,  and 

ot.*ier  coloured  Howers,  in  the  varieties,  having  fmooth 
cups  and  capfules.  There  are  a  great  many  varieties, 
frme  of  them  extremely  beautiiul.  The  white  offici- 
nal   poppy    is  one  of  the  varieties  of  this  foit.       It 

were  fix  yards  broad,  and  ftiongly  cemented),  they  grows  often  to  the  height  of  five  or  fix  feet,  having 

cam.e  to  a  pavement  curioufly  laid  with  large  flags,  large  flowers,  both  fingles  and  doubles,  fucceeded  by 

three  quarters  of  a  yard  fquare,    and  two  or  three  capfules  or  heads  as  large  as  oranges,  each  containing 

inches  thick,  as  I  meafured  them:  but  imagining  tiiere  about  8000  feeds. 

muft  be  money  under  it,  they  covered  it  up  till  night.  We  are  told,  that  in  the  province  ofBaharin  the  l^j^Ij  j,jj 

and  then  tore  it  all  up.     It  was  compofed  of  flags  of  Eaft  Indies,  the  poppy-leeds  are  fown  in  the  months  Opiiim. 

different  thicknefs:    under  the  thinner  was  a  coarfe  ofOiflober  and  November,  at  about  eight  inches  dif- 

(Irong  cement,  whirh  caufed  them  to  be  broken  in  ta-  tance,  and  well  watered  till  the  plants  are  about  half 

k-ng  v.p  ;  but  the  thicker  are  pretty  entire.     Part  of  a  foot  high,  when  a  comjyilf  of  dung,  nitrous  earth, 

the  wall  Hood  on  the  floor,  and  the  edge  was  fecured  and  afhes,  is  fpread  over  the  areas  ;  and  a  little  before 

bv  a  fine  red  cement  two  inches  th'ck,  fuppofed  to  the  fl'jiwers  appear,   they  are  again  w^.tertd  profufely 

be  intended  to  keep  the  floor  dry.     They  imagined  ti  1  the  capfules  are  half  grown,  at  which  time  the 

themfelves  at  the  corner  of  the  building,  the  third  wall  (  pium  is   ci  lleiSed  ;  for  when  fully  ripe,  they  yield 

ftandirg  at  ri^jht  angles  with  the  firft,  and  the  f'cr.nd  but  little  juice  ;  two  longitud  nal  incifions  from  below 

parallel  to  the  Itony  lane,  on  W'hich  was  an  old  hedge.  upv.-ards,  without  penetrating  the  cavity,  are    made 

On  the  floor  they  found  a  flone  trough,  or  rather  bafe  at  funfet  for  three  or  f  ur  fuccefflve  evenings ;   in  tlie 

of  a  pillar,  abi  ut  afoot  high,,  and  the  hollowed  part  moriiing  the  ji^ice  is  fcraped  ciF  v/iih  an  iron  fcoop, 

aad 


ment  ;  the  firll  lay  eaft  and  wfiif,-  and  was  covered 
with  earth  near  a  foot  high :  parallel  to  it  at  feven 
yards,  they  found  a  fecond  ;  and  between  thefe  two, 
about  two  yards  deep  (the  height  of  the  walls,  which 
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Papav:r.    and  worked  in  an  iron  put  in  ihe  fun's  heat  till  it  is 

~~^' ot'a  confiitence  to  be  formed  into  thick  cakes  ot  about 

four  pounds  weight ;  theie  are  covered  over  with  the 
leaves  of  poppy,  t  hacco,  or  i<)nie  other  vegetabl;.-,  to 
prevent  their  ilickiiig  together,  and  in  this  iitu.iiion 
they  are  dried. 

The  funiiiiterons  quality  of  the  white  poppy  is 
well  known.  Tnis  quality  refides  in  t)ie  milky  juice 
of  the  capfulc  containing  the  ieeds,  nor  is  it  evapo- 
rated by  drying  the  juice  ;  hence  the  dried  capi'ulcs 
arc  preferved  in  the  ihops  for  making  tlie  fyrnp.  Tne 
inlpiifated  juice  itielt  is  a  kind  of  opium  ;  and  for  an 
account  of  its  virtues  fee  the  article  Oimum.  The 
feeds  alfo  make  a  very  agreeable  emullion,  but  have 
no  fopoiitic  virtue. 

It  grows  in  England,  generally  in  ncgleifted  gar- 
dens, or  uncultivated  rich  grounds,  and  Howersin  July 
and  Augult.  Tliis  fpecies  is  laid  to  have  been  named 
white  fiappy  from  the  whitenefs  of  its  feeds;  a  variety 
of  it,  however,  is  well  known  to  produce  black  feeds  ; 
the  double-flowered  white  poppy  ia  alio  another  va- 
riety :  but  lor  medicinal  purpofes,  any  of  thefe  may 
be  employed  indifcriminatcly,  as  we  are  not  able  to 
difcover  the  leall  difference  in  their  fenfible  qualities 
or  effedls.  The  feeds,  according  to  fome  authors, 
poffefs  a  narc'tic  power;  but  there  is  no  foundation 
for  this  opinion  :  they  confilt  ot  a  fimple  farinaceous 
matter,  united  with  a  bland  oil,  and  in  many  countries 
are  eaten  as  food.  As  a  medicine,  they  have  been 
ufually  given  in  the  form  of  emuliion,  in  catarrhs, 
ftranguries,  &c.  The  heads  or  capfules  of  the  poppy, 
■which  are  airefted  for  ufe  in  the  pharmacopoeias,  lilce 
the  ftalks  and  leavss,  have  an  unpleafant  frnell,  ibme- 
what  like  that  of  opium,  and  an  acrid  bitcerdh  t.iHe. 
Both  the  Imell  and  talle  relide  in  a  milky  juice, 
which  more  eipecially  abonnds  in  the  cortical  part  of 
the  capfules,  and  in  its  concrete  ftate  conftitutes  the 
officinal  opium.  Thefe  capfules  are  powerfully  nir- 
cotic  or  anodyne  ;  boiled  in  vvter,  they  in;part  to  the 
menftruum  their  narcotic  juice,  together  with  the 
other  juices  which  they  have  in  common  with  vege- 
table matters  in  general.  Tlie  liquor,  (Irongly  prcifcd 
out,  fuffcred  to  fettle,  clarified  with  whites  ot  eggs, 
and  evaporated  to  a  due  confillence,  yiel  Js  an  extract 
which  is  about  one-filth  or  one-iixth  of  the  weight  of 
the  heads.  This  polfelfes  the  virtues  of  opium,  but 
requires  to  be  given  in  double  its  dofe  to  anfwer  the 
fame  intention,  which  it  is  faid  to  perform  without 
occafioning  a  naufea  and  giJdinefs,  the  ufual  effeds 
of  opium.     This  extradf  was  firft  recommended  by 
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Mr  Arnot :  and  a  fimil.ir  one  is  now  received  in  the 
Ediabun^h  ?harmacopccia.  It  is  found  very  conve- 
nient to  prtpare  the  iyrup  from  this  cxtrad,  by  dif- 
iblving  one  dram  in  two  pound-;  and  a  half  of  fimpl"; 
fyrup.  The  fvni/fus  fa/uve.-is  a// i,  as  diic-H-.-d  liy  both 
colleges,  is  a  ufeful  anodyne,  and  olttn  iucceeds  in 
piocuring  fleep,  where  op'nm  tails;  it  is  more  cfpeci- 
ally  adapted  to  cluldren.  White  poppy  heads  are  alf  i 
ufed  externally  in  fomenta'ions,  either  alone,  or  nior;; 
fr.-quently  added  to  the  decodion  profoivcno. 

2.  The  rlioeas,  or  wild  glol)ular-headcd  poppv,  rifes 
with  an  upright,  hairy,  multifl'Tous  (talk,  branching 
a  foot  and  an  hall  high  ;  garnillied  with  long,  jMuna- 
tilied,  deeply  cut,  hairy  leaves ;  the  lt:ilk  terminated 
by  many  red  and  other  coloured  floweis  hi  ih::  v.irie- 
ties,  fueceeded  by  globular  fmooth  capfules. 

This  plant  is  common  in  cornfields,  and  flov\'ers  in 
June  and  July.  It  may  be  didinguillied  fr  m />.  t/a- Woodville 
blum,  to  v/liich  it  buars  a  general  refemblance,  by  its 
urn-lhaped  ca]3fnles,  and  by  the  hairs  upon  tile  pedun- 
cles Handing  in  a  horizontal  direilioa.  The  cjpliiles 
of  this  fpccie<;,  Ike  thofe  of  fomnilerum,  con  ain  a 
milky  juice,  of  a  narcotic  quali.y,  but  the  quantity  is. 
very  inconfiderible,  and  has  not  bsen  applied  to  any 
medical  purpofe  ;  but  an  extraft  prepared  from  them 
has  been  fuccefjfully  employed  as  a  fedativc.  The 
flowers  have  fomewhat  of  tl:e  fmell  ol'  opium,  and  a 
mucilaginous  talle,  accompanied  with  a  flight  degree 
of  bltternefs.  A  fyrup  of  ihcfe  flowers  is  direifled  in 
the  London  Pharmacopoeia,  which  has  been  thought 
ufeful  as  an  anodyne  and  peifl  ral,  and  is  therefore 
prefcnbed  in  coughs  and  cata'rhal  atfeflions ;  but  it 
feems  valusd  rather  for  the  beauty  of  its  colour  than 
for  its  virtues  as  a  medicine. 

3.  The  Cambiicum,  or  Wrlfli  poppy,  has  a  per- 
ennial root,  pinnated  cut  leaves,  fmooth,  upritdit, 
multiflorous  ftalks,  a  foot  and  an  half  high  ;  garnilhed 
with  imali  pitmateJ  leaves,  and  terminated  by  many 
Lrge  yellow  flowers,  fueceeded  by  fmooth  capfules. — 
The  flowers  appear  in  June. 

4.  The  orientalis,  or  oriental  poppy,  hath  a  large, 
thick,  perennial  root ;  long,  pinnated  fawed  leaves  ; 
upright,  rough,  uniflorous  llaiks,  termin.ated  by  one 
deep  red  flower,  fueceeded  by  oval,  fmooth,  capfules. 
The  flowers  appearinsj  in  May. 

Propagation.  All  the  kinds  are  hardy,  and  will 
profper  anyv.'here.  The  two  nrfl:  fpecies  being  an- 
nual, are  to  be  propagated  only  by  feeds  ;  but  the  two> 
laft  by  parting  the  roots  as  well  as  the  feeds. 

PAPAW,  or  Papa-true.     See  Carica. 


A 
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PAPER  is  a  word  evidently  derived  from  the  Greek 
vnTTufoc  papyrus,  the  name  of  that  celebrated  Egyp- 
tian plant  whic!)  was  fo  much  ufed  by  the  ancients  in 
all  kinds  of  writing.  It  would  be  unneceifiry  particu. 
larly  to  defcribe  the  different  expedients  which  men  in 
every  age  and  country  have  employed  for  giving  fta- 
bility  to  their  ideas,  and  for  handing  them  down  to 
their  children.  When  the  art  cf  writing  was  once  dif- 
Qovered,  ftones,  bucks,  leaves  of  tiees,  the  exteriorand 


interior  bark,  plates  of  lead,  wood,  wax,  and  ivory,, 
were  employed.  In  the  progrefs  of  fociety,  men  have 
Invented  the  Egyptian  paper,  paper  of  cotton,  paper 
manufactured  from  the  bark  of  trees,  and  in  our  times 
from  old  rags. 

The  inhabitants  of  Ceylon,  before  the  Dutch  made 
themfelves  mailers  of  the  ifland,  wrote  on  the  leaves  of 
the  talipot.  The  manufcript  of  the  bramins,  fent  to 
O.'cford  from  Fcrt  St  George,  is  v.'ritten  on  the  leaves. 
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of  .1  palm  nf 'Malaba"-,  Herman  fpeaks  of  another 
palrn  ia  ihe  mountains  oftliat  country  which  prKiuces. 
leaves  of  feveral  leet  in  breadth.  Ray,  in  his  HUlcjry 
«)i' Plants,  Vol.11.  Book  xxxii.  mentions  lome  trees 
both  in  India  and  America,  the  leaves  of  which  are 
jiroper  for  writing.  From  the  interior  fabllance  ot 
tbefe  leaves  they  dr.iw  a  whitilh  membrane,  large,  and 
foinewhal  like  the  pellicle  of  an  egg;  but  the  paper 
made  by  art,  even  of  the  coarfeft  materials,  is  much 
more  convenieni  in  ufe  that  any  of  thele  leaves. 

The  Siamefe,  f  r  example,  make  two  kinds  of  paper, 
the  one  black  and  the  t  tlier  white,  from  the  bark  of  a 
tree  which  they  call  Pllokldoi.  Thefe  are  fabricated  in 
the  coarieft  manner;  but  they  can  be  ufed  on  both 
fides  with  a  bodkin  of  fullers  earth. 

The  nations  beytnd  the  G.tnges  make  their  paper  of 
the  bark  t  f  many  trees.  The  other  Afiatic  nations 
within  the  Ganges,  exccp'ing  thofe  toward  thefouth, 
make  tt  of  old  rags  of  cotton  cloth  ;  but  from  their 
jt^nnrance  of  the  pn^per  method,  and  the  iieccll'ary  ma- 
chinery, theii  paper  is  coarfe  This,  however,  is  by 
no  means  the  cafe  with  that  made  in  Ch  iia  and  Ja- 
pan, which  defervcs  attention  fiom  tlie  beauty,  the  re- 
gularity, the  ftrength,  and  tinenefs  of  its  texture.  In 
Europe  they  have  difcovered,  or  rather  carried  t>per- 
feiflion,  iJie  ingenious  art  of  making  paper  with  old 
rags,  originally  either  from  flix  or  hemp  ;  and  fmce 
this  difcovery  the  paper  produced  from  our  manufac- 
tures is  fufficient  for  every  purp.ie.  And  though 
thefe  materials  hav«  been  hitherto  abundant,  feveral 
philofophers  have  attempted  to  fubfti'ute  ^ther  vege- 
table fubftances  in  their  place.  In  the  6th  volume  of 
the  Tranfadlions  of  tlie  Society  fir  the  Encourage- 
ment of  Arts,  we  have  a.i  account  of  paper  made  by 
Mr  Greeves  near  Warrington  from  the  bark  oi  willow- 
twigs ;  and  it  has  been  onferved  by  a  focictv  ot  able 
critict,  that  hop-buds  would  probably  aniwtr  this  pur- 
pofe  better.  The  rags  in  common  ufe  for  paper- 
making  are  a  texture  o^"  fupple  and  llrong  fibres  fepa- 
rated  by  a  lee  from  the  bark  ci  the  plants.  It  would 
be  in  vain  to  employ  the  whole  body  ot  the  plant,  as 
this  fubftance  forms  a  very  improper  lIuiF  for  the  ope- 
rations ot  the  paper-mill.  From  thefe  principles  we 
are  direcleJ  in  the  choice  of  vegetable  fubftances  fie 
for  the  prefent  purpofe.  The  greater  or  lefs  degree 
of  purity  in  the  materials  is  not  abfolutely  neceffary  ; 
for  flax  itfelf,  without  any  pr-^paration,  could  be  m.ide 
ijito  paper  ;  but  it  would  be  extremely  coarfe,  and  the 
hark  of  nettles  fjr  malices  ivoulJ  not  bear  tli-  expence 
of  labour.  Although  cotton  be  uied  in  the.fabrication 
of  paper  in  the  Levant,  and  perhaps  in  China,  we  are 
•not  to  conclude  that  the  down  of  plants  in  Europe, 
•without  tr.e  ftrength  or  fupplenefs  of  cotton,  will  an- 
swer the  fame  purpofe. 

History. 

The  chief  kinds  of  paper  which  merit  attention  in 
this  work  are,  i.  The  Egyptian  paper  ;  2.  The  paper 
made  from  cotton;  3.  Paper  from  tb.e  interior  bark 
of  trees  or  liber;  .|.  Chinefe  paper;  j.  J  ipanefe  pa- 
per; 6.  P.iper  made  from  afbell ;  and,  7.  Paper  made 
from  linen  rags. 

This  is  the  famous  paper  ufed  by  the  ancients, 
vhich  was  made  of  u  kind   of  reed  culled  papyrus, 
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growing  in  Egypt  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  Ac- 
cording to  Ifidorus,  tills  paper  was  firlt  ufed  at  Mera< 
phis,  and  Lucan  feems  to  be  of  the  fame  opinion, 

Nonclum Jlamineas  J^inifthis  coiinexere  lillos 
Novertit,  Pharsal.  lib.  iii.  ver.  222, 

Whatever  truth  may  be  in  this,  it  is  certain,  that  of 
all  the  kinds  of  paper  ufed  by  the  ancients,  the  papyrus 
was  the  moft  convenient,  both  I'rom  its  flexibility  and 
frsm  the  eafe  of  fabrication.  It  was  a  prefeivt  from 
nature,  and  required  neither  care  nor  culture. 

It  is  not  certain  at  what  particular  perh.d  the  an. 
cients  be^an  to  make  paper  of  papyrus;  but  there  are 
feveral  authorities  which  prove  tiie  ufe  of  it  in  Egypt 
long  before  the  time  ot  Alexander  the  Great. 

Pliny,  lib.  xiii.  cap.  i  \.  gives  a  full  defcription  of 
the  method  of  making  this  paper  in  Egypt.  They 
divide,  fays  he,  with  a  kind  oi  needle  the  Item  of  the 
papyrus  into  thin  plates  or  fiender  pellicles,  each  of 
them  as  large  as  the  plant  will  admit.  Th;ie  arc  the 
elements  of  which  the  Iheets  of  paper  are  complied.  * 
The  pellicles  in  the  centre  are  the  bell;  and  they  di- 
minith  in  value  as  they  depart  from  it.  As  they  were 
feparated  from  the  reed,  they  were  extended  on  a  table, 
and  l.iid  acrol's  eac  1  other  at  right  angles.  In  this 
ftate  they  were  moiftened  by  the  water  of  the  Nile, 
and  while  wet  were  put  under  a  prefs,  and  afterwards 
expofed  to  the  rays  of  the  fun.  «'  It  was  fnppofed  that 
the  water  of  the  Nile  *  had  a  gummy  quality  necelfary  •  pii„_ 
to  glue  thefe  (tripes  together.  This,  fays  Mr  Bruce,  bb.  xiii! 
we  may  be  allured  is  without  foundation,  nofuchqua-«-  i». 
lity  being  f  Uiid  in  the  watei  of  the  N  le ;  on  the 
contrary,  I  found  it  of  all  others  the  moll  improper, 
till  it  had  fettled  and  was  abfolutely  divelled  of  all  the 
earth  gathered  in  its  turbid  ftate.  I  made  feveral 
pieces  of  this  paper  both  in  Abyfiiinia  and  Egypt ;  and 
it  appears  to  me,  that  the  fugar  or  fweetnefs  with 
which  the  whole  juice  of  this  plant  is  impregnated,  is 
the  matter  that  caufes  the  adhefion  of  thefe  ftripes  to- 
s  ether;  and  that  the  ufe  of  the  water  is  no  more  than 
to  dilfolve  this,  and  put  it  peife&ly  and  equally  in 
fufion."  When  there  was  not  enough  of  fugar  in  the 
plant,  or  when  the  water  did  not  fufficientty  dilfolve  it, 
the  pellicles  were  united  by  a  pafte  made  of  the  fined 
wheat  flour,  mixed  with  he  t  water  and  a  little  vinegar, 
and  when  dried  they  were  flattened  and  fmoothed  by 
the  beating  ot  a  iiial'et. 

The  fize  of  this  paper  varied  much ;  it  feldom  ex- 
ceeded tivo  feet,  but  it  was  oftentimes  fmaller.  It 
had  different  names,  according  to  its  fize  and  quality : 
The  firll  v/as  called  Imperhil,  which  was  of  the  fined 
and  largell  kind,  and  v.'as  ufed  for  writing  letters  by 
the  great  men  amnngll  the  Romans.  The  fecond  fort 
was  called  by  the  Romans  the  Li=sian  paper,  from  Li- 
via  the  wife  of  Augullus;  each  leaf  of  this  kind  was 
12  inches.  The  third  fort  was  called  die  Sacerdotal 
paper,  and  was  1 1  inches  in  fize. 

The  paper  ufed  in  the  amphitheatres  was  of  the  di- 
mer.fions  of  nine  inches.  But  what  was  efteemed  of 
greatell  value  in  it,  was  itsiliength,  whitenefs,  and  po- 
lifh.  The  ink,  however,  limk  lefs  in  paper  highly 
poliflied  ;  and  therefore  the  charadlers  were  more  liable 
to  be  ellaced.  When  it  was  not  carefully  foaked  in 
the  firft  preparation,  the  paper  brought  a  lefs  price ; 

becauie 
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becaufe  letters  were  with  difficulty  formed  upon  it, 
and  it  fent  fVirth  a  dlfa;^rei;abk  Imell.  To  remedy  this 
delect,  the  paper  went  through  a  new  courie  of  lizing 
and  hammering  ;  and  the  fizes  ufed  on  tliat  occalion 
war.  made  ot  light  bread  l1:eepcd  in  boiling  water,  and 
palled  through  a  filtering  cloth,  By  thib  means  the 
paper  became  in  the  higheil  degree  united,  and  fmoolh- 
er  than  the  finell  linen.  It  was  this  paper  which  gave 
lb  long  a  duration  to  the  works  of  the  Gracchi,  Ti- 
berius, and  Caius,  in  their  ovvn  hand-writing.  "  I 
have  feen  them  (fays  Pliny)  in  the  library  of  Pompo- 
nius  Secundus,  a  poet  and  citizen  of  the  firll  rank, 
near  2C0  years  after  they  were  written."  We  may 
add,  that  manufcripts  of  this  paper  Hill  remain,  which 
have  undoubtedly  been  written  looo  or  1200  years 
ago.  Itajipears  from  Plmy,that  the  Egyptians  palted 
together  the  pellicles  of  the  papyrus  by  means  of  the 
water  of  the  Nile;  but  that  the  polilhlng  with  iv^iry, 
and  the  operations  of  the  hammer  and  the  prefs,  were 
added  by  the  invention  and  indulby  of  the  Roman 
artilh.  The  Egyptians  feem  to  have  known  the  ufe 
of  hze;  but  it  is  evident  trom  the  lame  author,  that 
the  Romans  ufed  a  Hronger  fize  in  the  making  of  paper. 
Notwitlillanding  the  care  which  was  taken  to  give 
ftrength  and  confillency  to  the  paper  oi  Egypt,  the 
leaves,  although  collected  into  a  book,  were  too  weak 
to  fupport  tliemfelves  ;  and  for  this  reafon  it  was  a 
common  pradlice,  after  every  five  leaves,  to  infert  a 
leaf  of  parchment.  There  Uill  remains  in  the  abbey 
de  St  Germain  de-pres,  a  fragment  of  tlie  epilUes  of 
St  Auguftme  written  in  this  manner.  The  manufcript 
is  at  le.;il  1100  years  old,  and  in  a  high  Hate  of  pre- 
lervation. 

This  paper  was  an  important  branch  of  commerce 
to  the  Egyptians,  which  continued  to  increale  t.iwards 
the  end  of  the  Roman  republic,  and  became  ftill  more 
extenfive  in  the  reign  of  Augullus.  The  demand  from 
foreign  nations  was  oiten  fo  great,  as  to  occalion  a  (car- 
city  at  Rome;  and  we  read  in  the  reign  ot  Tiberius  of 
a  tumult  among  the  people  in  confequence  of  this  fear- 
city.  In  a  letter  of  the  Emperor  Adrian,  the  prep.iring 
of  the  papyrus  is  mentioned  as  one  of  the  pri.icipal  oc- 
cupations at  Alexandria.  *'  In  this  rich  and  opulent 
city  (fays  he)  nobody  is  feen  idle:  Some  are  em- 
ployed in  the  manufadlory  of  cloth,  fome  in  that  of 
writing  paper,"  &c.  Dtiring  the  time  ot  the  Anto- 
nines,  this  commerce  continued  equally  to  flourilh. 
Apuleius  fays,  tliat  he  wrote  on  the  paper  of  Egypt 
with  a  reed  of  the  Nile  prepared  at  Memphis. 

The  demand  for  this  paper  was  fo  great  towards 
the  end  of  the  third  century,  that  when  the  tyrant 
Firmus  conquered  Egypt,  he  boafled  that  he  had 
iiized  as  much  paper  and  fize  as  would  fupport  his 
v.hole  array. 

St  Jerom  informs  us,  that  it  was  as  much  in  ufe  in 
the  fiftli  century  when  he  flourilhed.  Tlie  duty  on  the 
importation  of  this  commodity  had  grown  excellive 
towards  the  end  of  this  or  the  beginning  of  the  fixth 
century  ;  and  being  abolilhed  by  Theodoric  king  ot 
Italy,  Cafliod.irus,  in  the  38th  letter  of  the  1  itli  book, 
congratulates  the  whole  v/orld  on  the  difcharge  of  an 
impoll  on  a  mercbijindife  fo  eifentially  BeceU'ary  to  man- 
kind. 

The  fathers  Montfaucon  and  Mabillon  mention  fe- 
Vfiral  fragments  written  on  this  paper  in  the  fixth  cen- 
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tury.  One  of  them  was  a  charter  of  tlie  Emperor 
Jultinian,  intitled,  Charia  pknariie  fccunlatu.  Father 
Ivhjntlaucon  faw  in  i6ij8,  in  the  library  of  J'.ilio  Juili- 
U'ani,  three  or  lour  tragments  of  paper  of  Ei^yj)!  ot' 
the  fame  antiquity.  And  Mabillon  fpeaks  of  fnme 
books  of  the  Jewilh  antiquities  by  J'ifepiius  tranfl.itcd 
into  Latin,  which  feemed  to  have  been  written  in  the 
fame  century,  and  which  were  preferved  in  tlielibr.ary 
of  St  Anibrofe  of  Milan,  but  he  had  not  feen  the  ni:i- 
nuicripts.  The  fame  father  mentions  to  have  feen  in. 
the  library  of  St  Martin  of  Tours  the  remains  of  ai'v 
old  Greek  mantifcript  of  the  paper  of  Egypt,  and 
which  appeared  to  him  to  be  of  the  feventh  century. 
He  alfo  believes,  that  the  copy  of  St  Mark's  gofpel  pre- 
ferved in  the  regiller-office  of  Venice  is  written  on  ths 
fame  paper,  tliat  it  is  the  moll  ancient  of  any  of  the 
evangelical  manufcripts,  and  may  be  fuppofeJ  to  be 
written  at  the  latcll  in  the  f  jurth  century- 
According  to  the  fame  anlicjuarian,  the  f/aper  of 
Egypt  was  ufed  in  France,  and  Italy,  and  otlier  Eu- 
ropean countries,  both  tor  books  oi  learning  and  pub- 
lic records;  and  there  ftill  remains,  adds  he,  a  great 
number  of  thefe  in  the  archives  oi  the  church  at  St 
Dennis,  at  Corbie,  in  the  abbey  de  Graife,  and  in 
other  covents. 

It  is  probable,  that  the  invention  of  paper  male  of 
cotton,  of  which  we  are  afterwards  to  treat,  infenfibly 
dellroyed  the  reputation  and  manufacture  of  the  paper 
of  Egypt;  but  it  is  ftill  a  quellion  at  wliat  particular 
period  the  fabrication  of  the  latter  totally  ceafed.  Eu- 
ftachiusjthelearnedcommentator  on  Homer,  alfures  us, 
that  in  his  time  in  1170  it  was  no  longer  in  ufe;  but 
father  Mabillon  maintains,  that  many  of  the  popilh. 
bulls  were  written  on  the  papyrus  in  the  nth  cen- 
tury. 

The  Count  Maffei,  in  his  IJlor  D'lphnmt.  lib.  ii. 
Bihl'ioth.  ltd.  torn.  ii.  p.  251.  is  decidely  of  opinion, 
that  the  paper  of  Egypt  was  not  in  ufe  in  the  fifrh 
century.  He  confiders  all  records  written  on  this 
paper  dated  pofterior  to  this  period  as  not  authentic  ; 
and  the  popilh  bulls  mentioned  by  fither  Mabillon  ap- 
pear to  this  learned  perfon,  as  well  as  the  copy  of  St 
Mark's  gofpel,  to  be  written  on  paper  manufai5tured 
from  cotton.  To  reconcile  in  fome  meafure  thefe  con- 
tradiflory  accounts,  it  may  be  obferved,  that  on  f  ime 
particular  occalion,  and  by  fome  particular  perfons, 
the  paper  of  Egypt  might  have  been  employed  for 
feveral  hundred  years  after  it  ceafed  to  be  of  general 
ufe.  Whoever  wifhes  for  a  fuller  account  of  the  paper 
of  Egypt,  nray  confult  among  the  aacients  PLny, 
lib.  xiii.  and  Theophraftus,  lib.  iv.  chap.  ix.  and  among 
the  moderns,  Guillaudmus,  Scaliger,  Sauraiife,  Kercli- 
miyer,  Nigrilnli  ;  Father  Hardouin  in  his  eJiuon  of 
Pliny  ;  Fat'^er  Mabillon  in  hii  v^-ork,  De  re  Diplo- 
mM  ;  Montfaucon  in  his  Paleography,  and  in  his  Col- 
lections ;  the  illuftrious  Maffei  in  liis  Ijlor.  Diplomat. 
the  Co'Uii"  de  Caylus  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy 
of  Infcr'ptions  ;  and  Mr  Bruce  in  his  Traveb  to  dil- 
cover  the  Source  ot  the  Niie.  3. 

It  is  generally  fuppofed  that  the  invention  of  the  Pancr 
paper,  called  charta  bombyciKa.,  fupplanted  the  E'^vd- "''^'^^ ''''<"'' i 
tian  paper  in  Greece.     This  paper  is  incomparably '^"'""'•■ 
more  lalfing,  and  better  calculated  for  all  the  purpofes 
of  writing.      It  is  not  pr^cifely  known  at  what  period 
this  art,  which  fuppofes  a  great  variety  of  previous- 
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experiments,  wis  firft  reduced  to  practice.  The  ap- 
plication of  cott&n  to  the  purpofes  of  p;iper-mal;in;» 
requires  as  much  labour  and  ingenuity  as  ihe  ufe  ol 
liutn  rags;  and  for  this  reaf(  n  it  we  could  determine 
the  precilc  time  that  paper  was  made  frcim  cotton, 
we  lliou'd  alfo  fix  the  invention  of  the  art  of  paper- 
making  as  it  is  piefcntly  pra(ftifed  in  Europe.  Father 
Montiaucon  proves,  by  inconteftable  authorities,  that 
paper  from  cotton  was  in  tife  in  I  too.  This  paper 
in  the  Greek  lanpnage  is  called  ,\'itpT»c  ft^fxCix^vQ^,  or 
/3a/^fait,v©>, ;  for  althouJ;h^^o.«£t  J  is  the  Gicek  word  for 
li;k,  yet  in  thofe  times  it  was  appl  ed,  as  well  as 
/Sa/nfa^,  to  cotton  ;  and  hence  tl.e  kalians  to  this  day 
ca.l  cotlon  l\im'uacciO. 

The  moll  ancient  mannfcript  of  this  paper  which 
Father  Monsfaucon  faw  wiih  the  date,  was  that  in  the 
French  king's  libiaiy,  wr-tten  A.  D.  1050;  but  as 
the  manufciif ts  with-.ut  date  are  infinitely  more  i.u- 
liicrous  than  thofe  which  are  dated,  and  as  fome  con- 
jcflure  can  be  foimed  concerning  them  from  the 
manner  ot  writing,  this  father  believes  fi  nie  ot  thefe 
to  have  been  wriacn  in  the  tenth  cenluiy. 

The  reJcarches  of  the  fime  learned  antiquarian 
amount  alnioft  to  a  proofth.it  thi)  paper  was  difco- 
vercd  towards  the  end  of  the  ninth  century  or  begin- 
n'.ng  of  the  tenth;  for  before  the  twelfth  century  it 
v/as  commonly  iifed  in  the  eaflcrn  empire,  and  even  in 
Sicily.  Roger  king  of  Sicily  fays,  in  a  diploma  writ- 
ten in  1 145,  that  he  had  renewed  on  parch.ment  a 
charter  which  had  been  written  on  paper  c  f  cotton,  in 
the  year  iico,  and  another  which  was  dated  in  the 
year  11 12.  About  the  fame  time  the  emprtfs  Irene, 
in  the  ftatutes  f..r  fome  relictions  houfes  at  Conftan- 
tinople,  fiys  that  flic  had  left  three  copies  of  the  fame 
Tuitutes,  two  in  parchment  and  cne  in  paper  from  cot- 
ion.  From  that  period  this  paper  was  rtill  more  in 
life  thronsh  all  the  eaftern  empire;  and  ini-.umerable 
Greek  manufcripts  are  found  written  on  it  in  ail  the 
great  libraries. 

This  difcovery  happened  at  a  time  whentl;ere  feems 
to  have  been  a  great  fcarcity  of  parchment  ;  for  it 
was  about  this  period  that  the  Greeks  erafed  the  wri- 
tings of  Polybias,  Diodorus  of  Sicily,  and  many  va- 
luaule  ancient  authors,  for  the  fake  of  the  parchment. 

It  was  the  invention  of  this  paper  of  cotton  which 
defLroyed  the  manufacture  of  the  paper  of  Egypt  ; 
for,  if  we  may  btlieve  Eaftathiiis,  who  wrote  towards 
the  end  of  the  twelfth  century,  the  latter  pa[)er  had 
gone  into  difafe  but  a  little  before  his  time.  We  may 
t.ihly  believe,  however,  that  this  new  invention,  al- 
though of  gre.;t  advvintage  to  mankind  v/as  introduced 
liy  degrees. 

The  nianufaciure  of  this  kind  of  paper  has  flouriflied 

in  the  Levant  fr r  many  ages,  and  is  carried  on  with 

great  fuccefs  even  to  this  day.     It  is  not  necelfary  to 

*ay  any  thing  farther,  than  that  the  paper  produced 

from  cotton  is  extremely  white,  very  ilrong,  and  of 

a  fine  grain. 

3  This  paper  of  the  ancients  was  made  from  the  white 

Papcrfroni  pe',j-,;^]e  ,_,j  \un^x  coat  toiind  in  many  trees  between  the 

tin; interior ;       1  j     ,  1        m,  1      ■ 

bark  of       "'^y<-  Hid  the  wood.       1  be  tree,  ci'mmouiy  in    ule 

treesor       ^'6'"«  ^he  maple,  the  plane  tree,  the  elm,  the  beech, 
libcr,  the  mulberry,  and  molf  f  equcntly  the  lindin  tree.   The 

ancients  wrtte  on  thi,  inner  coat  after  they  had  fepara- 

ted  it  from  the  bark,  beat,  and  dried  it. 
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The  fathers  I.Iabiilon  and  Mjnlfaucon  fpeak  fre- 
quently of  manufcripts  and  diplomas  written  on  paper     • 
made  f'om  bark;  and  pofitively   difilnguilli  it  from 
the  Egypti.m  paptr,  becaufe  it  was  thicker  and  com- 
pofed  ot  parts  lefs  adhering  together. 

'I'here  are  many  palm  trees  in  India  and  Ameiica 
to  which  botanills  have  given  the  name  papyracious. 
becaufe  the  natives  have  written  with  bodkins  either 
on  the  leaves  or  the  bark.  Such  is  the  American 
palm,  called  talhy  tlie  Indians ;  and  of  the  I'ume  kind 
is  the  guajaraba  of  New  Spain.  Every  palrn,  the  bark 
ot  which  is  fmooth,  and  the  leaves  large  and  thick, 
may  be  ufed  for  this  purpofe. 

The  art  of  making  paper  from  vegetables  reduced  pL.'*j- 
to  ftuif  was  known  in  China  long  before  it  was  prac- p,p^r. 
tiled  in  Europe  ;  and  the  Chinefe  have  carried  it  to 
a  degree  of  perfe<5tion  hitherto  unknown  to  the  Euro- 
pean artifls.  The  fiiie  paper  in  China  is  fofter  and 
imoither  than  that  of  Europe  ;  and  thefe  qualities  are 
admirably  adapted  to  the  pencil,  wliich  the  Chinefe 
u(e  in  writing.  Several  kinds  of  their  paper  diicover 
the  greatell  art  ar.d  ingenuity,  and  might  be  applied 
v\i;h  much  advantage  to  many  purpofes.  They  are 
capable  of  receiving,  for  example,  the  impreffion  of 
types  ;  and  both  maps  and  prints  have  been  executed 
with  fuccef.  on  the  Chinefe  paper. 

The  different  forts  of  paper  vary  in  China  according 
to  the  materials  of  vv-hich  they  are  compofed,  and  to 
the  diiferent  manner  of  manufaifturing  thole  materials. 
Every  province  has  its  peculiar  ptiper.  That  of  Se- 
chwen  is  made  of  linen  rags  as  ir.  Europe ;  that  of 
Fo-kion,  of  young  bamboo;  that  of  the  northern  pro- 
vinces, of  the  intterior  bark  of  the  mulberry;  that  of 
the  province  cf  Kiang-nan,  of  the  fkiw  which  is  tound 
in  the  webs  of  the  fiik-v.'crm  ;  finally,  in  the  province 
of  Hu-quang,  the  tree  chu  or  ko-chu  furnifhes  the 
materiaU  with  which  they  make  paper. 

The  method  of  fabricating  paper  with  the  bark  of 
different  trees  is  nearly  the  fame  with  that  which  is 
followed  in  the  bamboo.  To  give  an  idea,  therefore, 
of  the  manner  of  manufafturin^  the  interior  barks  of 
the  niultxrry,  the  elm,  and  the  cotton  tree,  it  will  be 
lufficient  to  conline  curobfervations  t"  the  bamboo. 

The  bamboo  is  a  kind  of  cane  or  hoUcw  reed  di- 
vided by  knots;  but  lirger,  more  elaftic,  and  durable 
than  any  other  reed. 

The  whole  fubflance  of  the  bamboo,  compofed  of 
filaments,  and  a  great  abundance  of  fibrous  materials, 
is  employed  in  this  operation.  The  llioots  of  one  or 
two  years,  nearly  the  thicknefs  of  a  man's  leg,  are 
prefe;r;d.  They  firip  the  leaves  from  the  llem,  cut 
them  into  pieces  of  four  or  fiv  e  feet  long,  make  them 
into  ptircels,  and  put  them  into  water  to  macerate. 
As  foon  as  they  are  foftened,  which  generally  happens 
in  five  days;  they  walh  them  in  pure  water;  put  them 
into  a  dry  ditch  :  cover  them  with  lime  for  fome  days, 
which  they  water  for  the  purpcfe  of  flacking:  they 
walh  them  carefully  a  fecond  time  ;  cut  every  one  of 
the  pieces  into  filaments,  which  they  expofe  to  the 
rays  of  the  fun  to  dry  and  to  bleach  them.  After 
this  they  are  boiled  in  large  kettles  ;  and  then  reduced 
to  fluiF  in  mortars  of  wood;  by  means  of  a  hammer 
with  a  long  handle,  which  the  workman  moves  with, 
liis  foot. 

The  fluff  being  tUus  prepared,  they  take  fome  flioots 

of 
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of  a  plant  nameJ  /J'^/.-h^,  which,  flecpcd  in  water  four 
or  five  days,  is  rejnccj  to  an  iirnfluous  or  glutinous 
fublbmcc;  and  wlic-n  they  proceed  to  make  the  paper, 
that  is  mixed  witli  tlie  llulFin  certain  exaiT:  quantilii-s, 
for  on  this  mixture  depends  the  goodneis  of  the 
pajier. 

When  the  extrufl  from  the  koteng  is  mixed  with 
ftulF  of  the  hamljoo,  the  wh.ole  mixture  is  beat  toge- 
ther in  moiiars  till  it  becomes  a  thick  and  vifcous 
h'quor.  Tiiis  is  poured  into  large  tubs  or  refervoirs, 
fo  e.xacftly  fiamed  as  lliat  no  part  of  the  liquor  can 
«fcape. 

The  workmen  after  this  plunge  their  forms  into  the 
liquor;  take  out  what  is  fu  flic  lent  for  a  fheet  of  paper; 
which  immediately,  from  the  glutinous  fubftance,  be- 
comes firm  and  Ihining;  and  is  detached  from  the  form 
by  turning  d.Av;i  the  iheet  on  the  heap  of  paper  al- 
ready made,  without  the  interpofition  of  pieces  of 
■vvcolen  cloth,  as  in  Europe. 

In  order  to  dry  this  paper,  they  have  a  hollow  wall, 
the  two  fronts  of  which  are  fraooth  and  extremely 
wliite.  At  the  extremity  of  tliis  wall  is  placed  a  ifovc, 
the  pipes  of  wh'ch  are  carried  in  a  circular  manner 
through  the  whole  empty  fpace.  Tlie  Iheets  of  paper 
are  laid  on  the  furface,  to  which  they  adhere  till  they 
come  over  them  with  a  foft  brufh ;  and  after  they  are 
dry,  it  is  eafy  to  diilinguilh  the  ilde  which  received 
impreffions  from  the  brufh  from  that  which  adhered  to 
the  wall.  By  means  of  this  Ifove  the  Chinefe  dry 
their  paper  as  I'aft  as  they  can  make  it ;  but  it  is  only 
in  cold  feafons,  or  in  certain  provinces,  that  they  find 
this  exped'ent  nccelfary. 

The  Chinefe  paper  mufl  be  dipped  in  a  folution  of 
alum  before  it  can  take  either  ink  or  colours.  Tliey 
call  this  operation  fancr,  from  die  Chinefe  word  fan, 
which  lignifies  alum.  The  following  is  the  manner  of 
preparing  this  folution :  Six  ounces  of  ifinglafs  cut 
very  fmall  is  put  into  boiling  water,  and  conllantly 
ftirred  that  it  may  diffolve  equally.  When  the  ifm- 
g'lafs  is  wholly  dilFolved  in  the  water,  they  throw  in 
twelve  ounces  of  calcined  alum,  which  is  alfo  ffirred 
till  it  is  completely  dilfolved  and  mixed  with  the  ifin- 
glafs. This  compofition  is  afterwards  poured  into  a 
large  and  deep  bafon,  at  the  mouth  of  which  is  a  little 
round  piece  of  wood  ;  the  extremity  of  every  fljcet  of 
paper  is  fixed  in  another  piece  of  wood,  v/ith  a  flit 
made  to  receive  it ;  by  means  of  this  equipage  they 
plunge  the  fheet  of  paper  into  the  compofition  of  alum 
and  ifiaglafs;  and  when  it  is  fully  penetrated  they 
draw  it  out,  making  it  glide  over  the  little  round 
piece  of  wood.  The  long  piece  r«f  wood  which  holds 
the  fheet  by  one  end,  and  keeps  it  from  tearing,  is 
afterwards  ftifpended  with  it  on  a  wall  till  it  is  fufH- 
ciently  dry. 

The  Chinefe  give  the  paper  intended  for  different 
purpofes  different  preparations.  We  fliall  confine  our 
obfervations  to  the  filver  colour  which  they  give  to 
fome  paper.  They  take  two  fcruples  of  palfe  made 
of  cows  hide,  one  fcruple  of  alum,  and  a  pint  of  water: 
the  whole  is  boiled  on  a  flow  fire  till  the  water  be 
evaporated.  The  fheets  of  paper  are  then  ftretched 
on  a  fmooth  table,  and  covered  over  with  two  or  three 
layers  of  this  pafle.  They  take  afterwards  a  certain 
<[uantity  of  t.dc,  wafhed  :nid  boiled  in  water,  with  the 
Toroportion  of  one  third  of  alum:  this  is  dried,  reduced 
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to  a  powder,  p.ifTed  thrrmgli  a  ficve,  boiled  :i  f.-eonci 
lime  in  water,  dried  in  the  fiin,  and  again  palf.'J 
through  the  ficvc.  This  powder  is  fpread  equally 
over  ihe  (hcets  of  paper,  prepared  as  we  mentioned 
above;  and  then  they  arc  dried  flowly  in  the  fliade. 

The  fheets  of  paper,  covered  in  tliis  manner  witli 
talc,  are  laid  upon  a  table,  and  rubbed  with  a  littls 
cotton  ;  which  fixes  a  certain  quantity  of  the  talc  in 
the  paper,  and  carries  off  the  overplus  to  be  u.'ed  on 
another  occafion.  By  means  of  this  compofition  the 
Chinefe  draw  all  manner  of  figures  on  their  p:ip2r. 

Formerly  the  Chinefe  wrote  with  a  bodkin  oi' iros 
on  tablets  of  b  miboo ;  afterwa.rds  on  iatin  with  a 
pencil;  and  during  the  dynatly  of  their  tyrants,  about 
160  years  before  Chrilf,  they  difcovcrej  the  nrt  cf 
making  paper. 

yW  paper  made  from  tlie  bamboo  is  fuflie'cnily 
white,  foft,  clofeiy  united,  wiiliout  the  \i-x'\  in;qu.i. 
lily  on  the  fnrfice  to  interrupt  tlie  motion  of  the 
pencil,  or  to  occafion  the  rifing  of  the  material;  which 
compofe  it.  Meanwhile  every  kind  of  paper  made 
from  the  bamboo  or  the  bark  of  trees  is  readier  t^> 
crack  than  that  made  in  Europe ;  beildes,  it  is  more 
fufceptible  of  moifturc,  and  fooner  deftroyed  witli 
duft  and  worms.  To  obviate  this  la.!  inconveniency, 
they  are  obliged  frequently  to  beat  their  books  in 
China,  and  to  expoli;  them  to  the  fun.  It  may  be 
obferved,  however,  that  the  Chinefe  paper,  employed 
for  various  pOrpofcs  in  Europe,  has  been  pi  eferved  for 
a  long  time  without  receiving  damage  either  from 
moifhire  or  infefts. 

According  to  Kempfer,  the  baik  of  the  mirus  /.t- Japaneft 
pjfira  faliva,  or  true  paper-tree,  is  chiefly  employed  par'""' 
for  making  paper  in  Japan.  Every  year  after  the  fall 
of  the  leaves,  which  happens  in  the  tenth  month, 
correfponding  to  our  December,  the  Japanefc  cut  the 
young  ihoots  of  this  tree  into  pieces  of  about  three 
feet,  coUeifl  them  into  parcels,  which  they  boil  in 
v/ater  into  which  they  have  cafl  a  certain  quantity  of 
afhes.  If  the  wood  is  dry,  they  take  caie  to  Iteep  it 
23  hours  in  water  before  it  is  boiled.  The  parcels 
are  kept  in  a  clofe  copper  till  the  bark  at  the  extre- 
mity of  the  Ihoots  is  feparated  from  the  fiem  about 
half  an  inch  ;  they  are  then  cooled ;  and  the  bark. 
alone  is  fit  for  making  paper.  They  begin  by  a  pre- 
paration which  confilts  of  cleaning  the  bark,  and  fe- 
parating  the  good  from  the  bad.  For  this  purpofe 
they  fteep  it  in  water  three  or  four  hours  ;  and  as  foon 
as  it  is  foftcned  they  lirrape  off  with  a  knil'e  whatever 
is  blackifh  or  greeu,  and  at  tlie  fame  time  feparat-c 
the  ftrong  bark  of  a  yeai's  growth  from  tiie  flender 
which  covers  the  young  fhoots.  The  firll  of  thefe 
gives  the  whitefl  and  bell  paper.  If  there  is  any  of 
the  bark  of  more  than  a  year's  growtli,  it  is  laid  alids 
for  the  coarfelf. 

After  the  bark  has  been  culled  and  cleaned  in  this 
manner,  it  is  boiled  in  a  clear  ley  till  the  matter  is  of 
that  confilkncy,  that,  being  touched  gently  with  the 
finger,  it  draws  off  in  the  form  of  hairs,  or  like  a 
colledion  of  fibres.  During  the  time  of  boiling  it  is 
conllantly  flirred  widi  a  flrong  reed,  and  the  walfe 
by  evaporation  fupplied  from  time  to  time  with  addi- 
tional quantities  of  the  clear  ley.  To  make  this  ley, 
tli:y  put  two  pieces  of  wood  acrufs  the  mouth  of  a 
tub,  cover  them  with  flraw,  on  which  they  lay  a  bed 
4U  *f 
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of  allies  a  liide  moiftencd;  and  pouring  boiling  water  nico.     4.  The  fourth  tree  ufed  for  paper  is  the ///«- 

on  the  adics,  the  falts  contained  in  them  are  carried  tadfura,  named  by  Kempfer  frulcx  vifcofus  procumbens 

down  to  the  tub.     I'liis  is  what  is  called  a  clear  ley.  fulio  Ichflni  vulgaris  tiviuln  fruflu  racemojo. 

After   tlie   baik  is  in  the  condition  we  have  juft  The  defcription  of  thcfe  trees  given  more  particu- 

now  dated,  it  is  walhed  with  great  care;  for  on  this  larly  by-  Kempfer  than  the  limits  of  this  work  will 

walhing  depends  in  a  great  meafure  the  goodnefs  of  permit,  may  be  of  great  fcrvice  to  lead  botanifts  to 

the  piper.     It   is   put  into   a  kind  of  lieve  through  difcover  the  European  plants  and  flirubs  adapted,  like 

which  the  water  can  flow  freely  ;  and   great  care   is  the  Japanei'e,  for  the  fabrication  of  paper, 

taken  to  turn  it  with  llie  hand  till  it  is  iufficiently  di-  Before  finilhing  our  reflections  on  this  part  of  the 

luted,  and  reduced  to  foft  and  tender  fibres.     For  the  fubjtcl,  it  will  be  prop-r  t(j  give  a  juft  idea  of  the  at- 

iineft  paper  a  feconJ  wafliing  is  requifite,  and  a  piece  tempts  which  have  been  made  to  increafe  the  original 

of  cloth  is  ufed  inftead  of  a  fieve.  materials  of  paper  in  Europe. 

When  the  bark  is  waflied  it  is  laid  on  a  ftrong  and  A  llight  attention  to  the  procefs  in  China  in  redu- 

fmooth  table,  and  beat  with  a  kind  of  baton  of  hard  cing  the  bamboo  to  a  pafle,  by  a  careful  and  ingeni- 

wood  till  it  is  reduced  to  a  proper  conliftency.     It  be-  ous  analyfis,  and  to  the  long  and  proper  method  of  the 

comes  indeed  fo  foft,  that  it  refembles  paper  fteeped  Japanefe  of  feparating  the  principal  fibres  of  the  bark 

in  water.  '^'^  'lis  mulberry,  will  ihew  the  abfurdity  not  only  of 

The  bark  prepared  in  this   manner  is  put  into  a  taking  plants  without  any   kind    of   choice,    but    of 

narrow  tub,  with  a  glutinous  extraft  from  rice  and  giving  them  no  preparation  except  that  oi  pounding 

tlie  root  oreni,  which   is   very  vifcous.     Thefe  three  them  with  mallet-.. 

liibftances,  mixed  together,  are  ftirred  with  the  reed  With  a  proper  feleftion,  and  good  principles,  it  ap- 

-  till  they  form  a  liquor  of  an  equal  and  uniform  c^n-  pears  not  improbable  that  many  of  the  European  plants 

fiftency.    This  compofition  is  poured  into  tubs  fimilar  might  be  ufed  with  great  advantage  in  conllrufting 

to  thofe  ufed  for  filling  the  foims  in  our  paper-mills.  feveral  kinds  of  paper. 

As  foon  as  the  flieets  are  made  and  detached  from  It  is  evident  that  the  materials  ufed  by  the  Chinefe 

the  form,  they  are  laid  in  a  heap  on  a  table  covered  require  lei's  labour  and  preparation  than  the  ftufFof 

with  a  double  mat.     A  fniall  chip  of  cane  is  placed  linen  rags.     The  theets  of  the  Chinefe  paper  are  eafily 

betwixt  every  fheet.     This  piece  of  cane  jutting  out,  detached  from  the  iorm;  they  are  laid  in  heaps  with- 

ferves  to  dillinguifh  the  llieets  and  afterwards  to  raife  out  the  interpofitiou  of  pieces  of  wocllen  cloth:   the 

them.    Every  one  of  die  heap.-;  is  covered  with  a  plate  fuperfluous  water  is  immediately  difcharged;  and  they 

or  thin  board  of  the  exaft  fize  of  the  paper.     In  pro-  require   not,   as  in   Europe,   the    vigorous    action  of 

portion  as  the  paper  dries,  or  is  able  to  bear  it  vifith-  preHes  to  unite  the  paiti  m.^re  clofely  together^                    5 

out  danger  of  being  comprelfed  into  one  mafs,  they  The  albeftos  is  a  fibrous  fubftance  of  little  Ihength,  Paper 

lay  on  additional  wtights.     This  prefliire,  intended  the  threads  of  which  are   eafily  broken.     This  fub- fadefroict 

to  carry  olF  any  unnecellary  moilture,  is  continued  for  ftance  has  the  peculiar  quality  ol  fupporring  the  aftion  afbcUos. 

24  hours,  when  die  flieets  are  fufpended,  by  means  of  of  fire  without  receiving  any  damage  ;   whence  pieces 

the  little  piece  of  reed,  to  long  plants,  in  the  open  air,  of  cloth  and  garters  made  ot    it   are  ii.coi-nbuftible. 

till  they  are  completely  dried.  From  the  knowledge  of  this  prcpeity  paper  lias  been 

The  extradl  from  rice  is  made   in  an  unvarnillied  made  of  the  albedos.      Dr   Brukniann,   profeifor  at 

earthen  ptt.     The  pot  agitated  at  firil  gfndy,  then  Bnr.ifwic,  publilhed  the  natural  hi fl:ory  of  this  foflll ; 

more  brilkly  :  new  water  is  poured  in,  and  then  it  is  and  four  copies  of  his  book,  in  the  library  of  Wolfen- 

filtered  through  a  linen  cloth.     The  firiilhing  of  the  bottle,  are  on  this  paper. 

procefs    is    determined    by   the  vifcofity  of   the  fub-  The  manner  of  fabricating  this  paper  is  defcribed  by 

Dance.  M.  Lloyd  in  the  Phllofophical  Tranfaclions,  N"  166. 

The  infufion  of  the  root  oreni  is  made  in  the  follow-  A  certain  quantity  of  the  afbellos  is  pounded  in  a  mor- 
ing  manner  :  The  root  is  peeled  and  cut  into  fmall  tar  of  ftone  till  it  be  reduced  to  a  fubllance  like  cot- 
pieces,  is  infufed  into  water  for  one  night,  during  ton.  All  the  part^  of  earth  or  ftone  remaining  in  the 
which  time  it  communicates  a  vifcofity  fufficient  f(  r  afbeftos  are  then  taken  off  by  means  of  a  fine  'iiivt,  and 
the  purpofe  to  which  it  is  applied.  it  is  formed  into  llieets  cf  p.iper  by  an  ordinary  paper- 

The  Japanefe  paper  is  of  fo  prodigious  a  ftrer.gth,  mill.     Mixing  it  with  water  reduces  it  to  ftuff;  only,, 

that  the  materials  of  which  it  is  conipofed  might  be  as  it  is  he.ivier  than  tha'  trom  linen  rags,  it  requires 

manufae^urcd  into  ropes.      There  is  fold  at  Serige,  to  be  continually  llirred  when  they  are  taking  it  up 

the  capital  city  of  the  province  of  Japan  of  that  name,  widi  the  frame>.     The  only  excellence  of  this  paper 

a  kind  of  it  fit  for  bed  hangings  and  wearing  apparel;  is,  that  the  writing  difappears  when  it  is  call:  into  the 

refembling  fo  much  Huffs  of  wool  and  filk  that  it  is  nre.     It  muft  be  obferved,  at  the  fame  time,  that  as  it 

often  titken  for  them.     The  f  lli.v.'ing  is  Kempfer's  is  of  a  flender  confirtency,  and  eafily  torn,  it  is  more 

catalogue  of  trees  ufed  in  Japan  for  the  manufiflcry  an  objeft  of  curiofity  than  ufe. 

of  piper.     \.  The  true  paper-tree,  cabled  ia  the  Ja^  This  paper  is  m.anufaftured  through  all  Europe  of  Paper 

paneie  language /(.a;^,  Kenpfer  characterizes  thus  :  linen  rags  colleefed  in   the  cities  and  in  the  country,  made  from' 

Papyrus  fr:,nu  mori  celfa.  Jive  mortis  fa  iva  fcliis  iirtica  This  kind  of  paper  was  utterly  unknown  to  the  an- "E*- 

mcrUue  cortice  pi'p'fira.      2.  The  falfe  paper-tree,  called  cients.     The /i^ri /;«/«' mentioned  by  Livy,  I.  lib.  iv. 

by   the   Japanefe   ir.tfi  la  fire;  by    Kemi-fer,  papyrus  Pliny,  XIII.   c.  xi.  and  by  other  Roman  writers,  are 

procunilens  laciifans  folio  Lngo  laiicta'a  cott'ice  chartaceo,  demonftrated  by   Guihmdin,    in  his  commentary  on 

3.  The  plant  which  die  Japanefe  call  oreni  is  named  Pliny,    &e.  to  have  been  written  on  pieces  of  linen 

by  Kempfer  a!va  radice  vifcofa  fore  ephemera  magm  bu-  cloth,  or  caijvafs  prepared  in  the  manner jolp^ters. 

Biit 
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Bivt  5t  is  not  fufficient  to  be  certain  that  paper  fVom 
linen  is  a  moJern  invention  ;  it  is  nece/lkry  to  know 
by  what  nat'on.and  at  what  peri.nl,  it  was  difcovered. 
I'olydore  Virgil,  Be  Iimentonhus  licrim,  C.  II.  c.  viii. 
conteires  his  ignorance  of  thefe  {.\(Xi.  Scahger,  with- 
out any  kind  of  proof,  gives  tlie  glory  to  the  Ger- 
mans ;  and  connt  Maffti  to  the  Itahans.  Other  wri- 
ters afcribe  this  honour  to  fonic  Greek  refugees  at 
Eafil,  to  whom  the  manner  of  making  paper  from 
cotton  in  their  own  country  liad  fugge(ied  the  idea. 
JDu  Haldc  is  perfuaded  that  Europe  derived  this  in- 
vention from  the  Chlnefe,  who,  in  fevcral  provinces, 
make  paper  of  rags  nearly  in  the  fame  manner  that  we 
do.  But  this  Invention  was  praflifcd  by  the  Euro- 
peans before  they  had  any  coninuuiication  with  China, 
■and  before  the  taking  of  Conflanlinople,  at  which 
time  the  Greek  refugees  were  fuppofed  to  have  retired 
to  Bafil.  The  precife  time  ot  this  difcovery  in  Europe 
is  not  exaftly  known.     Father  Mabillon  believes  that 
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Art  of  Ma- 
ftinir  Paper 
in  Europe. 

To  give  a  concife  view  of  ihis  fubjcfl,  it  "ill  be 
ncccd'ary  to  proceed  with  all  the  important  parts 
ol   tile  operation  in  their  order.  8 

The  fekftion  of  the  rags,  is  the  arranging  of  them  Tl"'  f.lee- 
into   different    lols,  according  lo  their  cjuility  and    to  """  ^ 
the  demand  of  tlic  paper  mill.     In  gcneial  this   f;l;c.  "^"S*- 
tion  is  very  much    neglcdted  :  Tlie  degrees  of  finenefs 
and  whitenefs,  diRinguHhed  with  little  care.are  thought 
to  be  the  only  objcfts  of    importance  ;  whereas  the 
hardnel's  and  foltnefs,  the  being  more  or  lefs  worn,  arc 
much  more    elRntial  in  this  felciflion.     It  is  certain, 
that  a  mixture  of  loft  and  hard  rags  occafions  much 
more  lofs  in  the  trituration  than  a  difference  in  point 
ot  fiiicnefs  or  ot  colour.     This  exa-ilncls  in   the  felec- 
tion  is  fliJl  more  necelTary  where  cylinders  are  ufed 
inilead  of  mallets.    We  earnot  do  belter  than  to  give 


it  was  in  the  twclth  centtir)- ;  and  cites  a  palfage  of    the  method   praftifed  in  Holland  as  worthy  of  imita 

!Pievre    de    Clugny,  born  A.  D.    1 100,  to  prove  it. 

The  boi  ks  which  we  read  every  day,  fays  that  Abbe 

in    his  treatifc  againft  the  Jews,  are  written  on  flieeps 

tind   calfs  Ikin  ;  or  on  oriental  plants ;  or,  finally,  ex 

rufurii   veterum  pannorum.    If  thtfe  laft  words  fignify 

paper,  fuch  as  we  ufe,  there  were  books  of  it  in  the 

twelth  century.     But  this  citation  is  the  more  to  be 

fufpefted,  as  Montfaucon  himfelf,  after   the  mintueft 

iearch  in  France  and  Italy,  could  find  no  book  on  this 

paper  antecedent  to    the  death  of  St  Louis,  A.  D. 

1270. 

The  epocha  of  this  invention  was  not  determined 
till  1762,  M.  Mierman  having  propofed  a  reward  to 
the  perfon  who  could  procure  the  moft  ancient  manu- 
fcript  wiitten  on  this  kind  of  paper.     The  coUedlion 


of  all  the  memoirs  fent  to  him  along  with  the  manu- 
fcripts  was  publifhed  at  the  Hague  in  1767  ;  and 
it  appeared  that  this  paper  had  been  ufed  in  Europe 
before  the  year   1300. 

In  1782  the  Abbe  Andrezpublilhed  a  work  intitled 
DeW  Origcne,  Progrejfi  e  Stato  attuah  d'Ogni  letteratura  ; 


tion. 

They  begin  by  a  gerer.il  feparation  of  the  rags  ir.to 
four  lots  ;  luperfine,  fine,  middle,  and  coarfe.  The!'e 
lots  are  given  to  feleiflors,  whofubdivide  each  of  tliem 
into  fivechefts.  They  have  beiides  a  bsjich,  on  wl  ich 
is  fixed  vertically  a  hook,  and  a  piece  of  fcythe  which 
is  terminated  by  a  crooked  point. 

The  perfon,  for  example,  v.'ho  has  the  charge  of 
the  fine  lot,  puts  into  one  of  the  chefts  the  hard  rags, 
or  thcfe  which  are  little  ufed,  into  another  the  foft, 
into  a  third  the  dirty,  into  a  fourth  thofe  which  are 
Hitched  or  hemmed,  and,  finally,  into  the  fifth  the  fu- 
perfine  rags  which  happens  to  be  among  the  fine. 

After  this  procefs,  the  women  who  have  the  charge 
of  it  are  at  extreme  pains  to  pick  out  every  kind  of 
fevv'ing,  and  efpecially  the  knots  of  thread  and  the 
hems,  by  means  of  the  hook  or  fcythe  which  tliey 
have  under  their  hands.  They  take  care  alio  by  the 
fame  means  to  cut  and  reduce  the  rags  exaftly  by  the 
warp  and  the  woof  into  fmail  pieces.  It  is  of  great 
advantage  to  cut  or  tear  the  pieces  ot  rags  by  a  thread. 


wherein  he  fpeaks  of  the  difcovery  of  many  kinds  of    whether  it  be  by  the  warp  or  woof;  becaule  if  it  is 


paper,  and  particularly  of  that  made  of  rags.  The 
Abbe  Andrez  maintains,  tliat  paper  made  from  filk 
was  very  anciently  fabricated  in  China,  and  in  the 
eaflern  parts  of  Afia  ;  that  the  art  of  making  this 
paper  was  carried  from  China  to  Perfia  about  the  year 
652,  and  to  Mecca  in  706.  The  Arabs  fubftituted 
cotton,  the  commodity  of  their  own  country,  in  place 
of  filk,  or  rather  bamboo.  The  paper  of  cotton  was 
carried  into  Africa  and  Spain  by  the  Arabs.  The 
Spaniards,  from  the  quantity  of  linen  to  be  found  in 
the  kingdom  of  Valencia,  fecm  firft  to  have  adopted 
tlie  idea  of  ufing  linen  rags  ;  and  the  moft  ancient 
paper  of  this  kind  is  of  Valencia  and  Catalonia.  From 
Spain  it  pafled  into  France,  as  may  be  learned  from 
a  letter  ot  Joinville  to  St  Louis  about  the  year  1 260. 
It  is  difcovered  to  have  been  in  Germany  in  131 2, 
and  in  England  in  1320  and  1342,  In  confequence 
of  the  paper  made  from  cotton  in  the  Levant,  the 
paper  from  linen  was  introduced  much  later  into  Italy. 
See  the  work  of  Abbe  Andrez,  printed  at  Parma, 
J  782,  in  8vo  ;  and  Mierman's  CoUeflion,  publifhedat 
the  Hague,  176. 


done  obliquely,  many  of  the  ends  are  loft  in  the  ope- 
ration. 

Wlien  tliey  have  feleifled  a  certain  quantity  of  each 
of  thefe  fubdivifions,  they  are  placed  on  an  iron  grate, 
which  covers  a  large  cheft  where  they  are  beat,  and 
otherwiie  turned,  till  the  filth  and  duit  pafs  through 
the  bars  of  the  grate  and  fill  into  the  cheft. 

The  number  of  lots  in  the  feleflion  of  rags  muft  be 
proportioned  to  the  mafs  from  which  the  icl.-ftion  is 
made,  and  to  the  kinds  of  paper  produced  by  the  mill. 
Some  mills,  die  work  of  which  is  confiderablc,  make 
nine  lots  of  their  rags,  five  of  which  refpeifl  the  fine- 
nefs,  and  the  reft  the  cleannefs  and  the  colour.  In 
ordinary  mills  there  are  only  four  lots,  and  in  fome 
two. 

We  have  already  obferved,  that  the  feleiflion  which 
regards  the  hardnefs  of  the  materials  is  the  m'  ft  elfen. 
tial ;  becaufe  it  is  of  great  importance  to  obtain  fluff 
compofed  of  equal  parts,  and  without  any  lofs.  But 
it  is  neceflary  to  add,  that  the  finenefs  and  beauty  of 
the  paper  depend  in  fome  cafes  on  a  feleftlon  not  ri- 
gorous. Thus,  for  example,  it  is  of  great  fervice  to 
4  U  2  allow 
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allow  the  middle  to  retain  fome  part  of  die  fine,  and 
the  fine  fomc  part  of  the  fuperline  ;  for  without  this 
the  inferior  kinds  of  paper  can  never  be  of  great  va- 
lue. The  moft  cmnK  n  fmlt  is  to  mix  the  rags  of 
the  infeiinr  iols  with  the  fuperior;  which,  though  it 
iiugmeras  tlie  quantity  of  paper,  is  extremely  injurious 
to'the  quality.  It  di.es  mudi  better  to  mix  part  of 
the  fuperior  lots  with  the  inferior.  It  is  the  want  of 
attention  to  this  mixuirc  which  makes  fome  paper- 
mills  excel  in  the  fuperior  forts  of  paper,  while  the 
ioftrior  kinds  are  of  a  very  bad  qua'ity. 

The  lekaicn  of  rags  being  made  with  exaftnefs, 
however,  and  the  lo'.s'being  fermented  and  triturated 
lepa'  ately,  the  mixture  may  be  made  with  much  great- 
er advantage  whc:n  they  are  both  reduced  to  Hurt  :  al- 
ways taking  care  that  it  be  in  the  fame  proportion  as 
if  it  were  in  the  (late  of  rags,  and  only  in  the  manner 
which  we  juft  now  mentioned  ;  for  the  Inferior  forts 
gain  miore  in  beauty  and  quality  by  this  miixture  than 
is  loft  in  ftufF;  whereas  if  the  fine  (luff  receives  a  cer- 
tain quantity  of  the  inferior,  the  paper  is  more  da- 
map-ed  in  its  value  than  increafed  in  quantity.  In  this 
mai^-.er  the  interett  of  the  manufaaurer,  as  in  all  cafes, 
is  intimately  connefced  with  the  gooancls  of  his  com- 
modities. 

In  fyme  mills  the  place  for  fermentation  is  divided 
■  into  two  parts,  one  of  v.hich  ferves  for  walliing  away 
the  filth  from  the  rags.  After  alluwing  them  to  lleep 
for  fome  time  in  a  large  fcoae  vat,  they  ftir  then;,  and 
pour  in  freflr  water  till  the  impurities  conneifled  with 
the  rags  run  over.  When  they  are  as  clean  as  they 
poffibly  can  be  made  by  this  kind  of  walhiiig,  they 
are  laid  in  a  heap  to  putrefy.  In  this  condition  they 
experience  a  degree  of  fermentation,  which  is  firft  dii- 
eovered  by  a  mouldinefs  of  the  dil-ferent  pieces  of 
cloth.  Afterwards  the  mafs  grows  warm  ;  ard  then 
it  is  of  great  confequence  to  attend  to  the  progrefs  c:f 
this  hear,  in  order  to  moderate  its  cfFecls  :  lor  th.s 
purpofe,  the  middle  of  the  heap,  whtre  the  fermenta- 
tion is  ftrongeft,  is  turned  out,  and  vice  ivrfa.  In 
mills  where  mallets  are  nfed,  the  putrefaction  is  car- 
ried to  a  n-reat  height,  which  i^  frequeniiy  attended 
with  two  inconveniences.  The  firll,  is,  that  a  part  of 
the  rags  is  reduced  to  an  earthy  fubftance,  which  is 
found  in  great  abundance  about  the  cutting-table,  as 
we  Ihall  aiterwards  have  occation  to  fee.  But  Befides 
this  v/aftc,  exceffive  fermentation  makes  the  ftuff  in- 
capable of  fuftaining  the  aftin  of  the  mallets  till  it  is 
equally  pounded.  A  paper  made  from  ftuff  too  hard 
and  two  little  fermented,  is  coarfe  and  ill  c  mpafted  ; 
that  made  from  rags  too  much  fermented  is  compofed 
of  fibres  without  foftnefs  and  withoift  ftrength. 

The  fccond  inconveniency  is,  tliitt  the  rags  turn 
greafy  by  too  much  fermentation,  and  if  confequence 
it  is  very  ditlicult  to  feparate  and  reduce  them  by  all 
the  walliings  of  the  trituration. 

We  Ihall  not  defcribe  the  f  inn  of  the  place  for  fer- 
mcntati'in,  becaufe  in  different  paper-works  theie  places 
are  of  different  conflruft'ons  :  it  is  fufficient  to  fay, 
that  they  are  all  placed  in  low  fituations  and  made 
verv  clofe.  The  felcfleJ  rags  are  placed  in  them  in 
heaps,  and  watered  from  time  to  time  to  bring  on  the 
fermentation.  In  different  paper  mills  they  pradlife 
different  methods  in  the  putreladtion  of  their  r.igs. 
\p  certain  provinces  in  Fraitce,  they  lay  in  tlie  place 
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for  putrefaiflion  a  heap  equivalent  to  wlist  llie  mill  Art  uf  Ma- 
can  triturate  in  a  month.     When  tliis  is  equally  and  ''■"1-'  ''■'1>««' 
fuffieiently    moillenod    by  means  of  moveable  pipes,  '"  '- "'"?*•■ 
they    cover    it    with  an  old  heap,  which  has  lain  a 
month  in  a  ftate  of  fermentation.     When  this  old  heap 
is  exhaufted  by  the    mill,  the  new  one  becomes  a  co- 
vering  to  another,  and   fo   on.   From  tlii-  detail  it  is 
eafy  to  perceive,  that  there  muft  be  near  three  weeks 
difference  of  putrefaiflion  in  the   fame  heap,  and  alfo 
that  in  this  method  there  is  no  allowance  for  thofe  I'ca- 
fi'us   in    which    the  fermentation  advances  more  ra- 
pidly. 

In  general  the  putrefaifl'on  goes  on  more  flowly  i;t 
proportion  to  the  finenefs  of  the  rags.  But  when, 
on  any  occafion,  it  advances  more  rapidly  than  the 
demand  from  the  mill,  the  rags  are  turned  over  and 
watered,  to  ftop  the  fermentation  and  prevent  tlie  bad 
effefts. 

All  the  inconveniences  attending  the  excefs  of  pu- 
trefadion  are  remedied  in  Holland  by  machines  which 
triturate  the  rags  without  having  recourfe  to  it ;  and 
their  fuccefs  in  this  manner  of  preparing  the  ftuff  has 
attraiSed  the  notice  of  die  French  ariifls,  iome  of 
whom  have  adopted  v.-ith  advantage  the  Dutch  ma- 
chinery. 

Meanwhile,  it  is  p'lffible  to  carry  the  method  of  pu- 
trefaftlon  t  >  much  greater  perfection  ;  aid  fjvcral  ma- 
nufacturers liave  made  attempts  fo  well  concerted,  as, 
to  deferve  the  attention  of  tliofe  who  ftudy  the  fu'ijeiS. 

In  tha  neighbouihood  of  BruUels  fome  paper-^^iaau- 
faiflurers,  vvlio  have  conftruifled  their  mills  aftei  the 
Dutch  plan,  have  ftill  found  it  neceffary  to  putrefy 
their  rags ;  but,  at  the  fame  time,  they  have  an  excel- 
lent method  !or  moderating  the  effeifls  of  diis  putre- 
faction. In  the  great  gaJlcries  conneifled  with  the 
bui'din,!;s  of  the  paper-mill,  they  have  conitruded  a 
continuation  of  rhefts,  capable  each  of  them  of  con- 
taining a  ceitain  qujntity  cf  rags;  for  example, the 
quantity  which  the  cylinder  can  triturate  in  one  day. 
The  number  of  cheits  is  equal  to  the  number  of  days 
wiiich  die  rags  in  ai:y  feaf  n  require  for  putrefaflion  ;. 
and  the  number  aiflually  employed  is  gre 'ter  rlefsac- 
cording  to  the  feafon.  In  pro.ecuting  th  s  plan,  they 
lay  a  he  p  •  frags  i»i  one  cheft,  as  often  as  they  take 
one  from  another  It  fhouH  alfo  be  obferved,  that, 
for  die  fake  ot  the  fermentation,  the  rags  are  firft 
moiftened  in  a  large  hollow  ftone  before  they  are  ar- 
ranged into  the  chefts. 

The  peculiar  adva-itages  of  this  method  are,  the 
equal  fermentation  of  the  rags,  without  any  pait  of 
them  being  weakened  ;  great  eafe  in  wafliing  them ; 
and  it  is  even  pretended,  that  a  Icfs  degree  of  fermen- 
tation renders  tiie  impurities  and  t;:e  dii'coloured  parts 
both  ot  hemp  and  line.i  more  foluble,  and  confequently 
the  Itiitf  of  a  purer  white.  j^ 

When  the  r-gsarc  reduced  to  a  proper  ftate  of  pu-  Cuttir.^ 
trefaiflion,  they  are  cairied  to  the  cutting  table,  which  table, 
is  placed  on  foiid  treffels,  and  inclofed  on  three  fides 
to  c.  ntain  the  rags  cut  on  it.  Before  the  table  is  fix- 
ed vertically  ,t  part  of  the  blade  of  a  fcythe,  the  edge 
of  which  is  turned  from  the  operator.  This  workman, 
in  a  fituati'in  rather  elevated,  takes  from  tlje  left  fide 
a  handful  of  the  putrefied  rags, and  arr.mging  them  die 
long  way,  gives  them  a  gentle  twift,  preiTes  the  half- 
formed  rope  againft  the  blade   cf  the  fcythe,  and,  in 
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Art  of  Ma-  the  manner  of  fawing,  cuts  it  into  tlirce  or  fonr  pieces, 

king  Taper  which  he  throws  to  the  right  fiJe  of  the  table.      In 

i«  Eunipc.  fjjjg  operation  the  rags  lole  part    of  tlieir  fiUh,  and 

efpecially  of  the    eaithy  particles  occalioneJ  by  too 

much  piUrcfiiflion. 

When  the  rags  have  been  fubmitted  to  all  the  fore- 
tri'uratmg  going  operations,  th;y  are  in  a  condition  to  be  redu- 
°  '  cod  into  a  filirous  ftiiiF,  of  which  tlie  paper  is  made. 
To  obtain  this  Huff,  mills  arc  conltriided  on  different 
princ  pics.  Thofe  which  have  been  u:ed  for  a  long 
time  over  all  Europe,  and  which  by  a  ftatement  in 
the  Eiicydoptd'x  MetlioJique,  puhlifliedat  Paris  in  1789, 
;'reftill  ufed  in  France,  are  mills  v/ith  mallets.  But 
the  mills  invented  by  the  Dutch,  and  ufed  in  the 
neighbouring  provinces,  and,  excepting  (nie  inllance, 
in  every  part  of  Great  Britain,  are  mills  with  cylin- 
ders or  rollers.  In  the  former  of  thcfe,  the  mallets 
are  raifed  by  notches  tixed  at  convenient  diftances  in 
a  large  circular  beam  of  wood.  The  tee.h  lixed  on 
the  end  of  the  mallet  fall  into  a  correfponding  gap 
made  the  whole  breadth  of  the  plate,  and  the  iTrokes 
are  repeated  till  the  rags  are  reduce!  to  a  proper  con- 
fillency.  On  liipplying  the  vat  with  v.ater,  and  carry- 
ing oif  all  the  impurities,  the  operation  is  nearly  fimi- 
lar  to  that  in  the  mills  with  cylinders. 

Such  is  the  nature  of  what  may  be  called  the  old 
melhod  of  making  paper.  It  was  pruper  to  fpcak  of  this 
old  method,  becaufe  at  one  time,  and  that  not  very 
dilLant,  it  univerfally  prevailed.  That  it  was  inferior 
to  that  now  in  pmilice,  feems  very  evident;  and  that 
the  ratting  of  the  rags  was  peculia  ly  aWurd,  cannot 
be  denied,  as  the  paper  made  of  fermented  Huff  could 
neither  be  fo  Itrong  nor  fo  durable  as  that  which  is 
made  in  die  common  way  v/ithout  putrefaftion.  The 
only  kind  of  paper  that,  witli  any  propriety,  could 
be  madefrcm  putrelied  Itutf,  was  p.dleboard;  but  we 
are  informed  by  th'-  molt  intelligent  paper-makers  in 
Briiain,  that  they  fel  icm  or  ncv.r  ev>.n  putrefy  the 
rags  or  rcp.'S  of  which  palteboard  is  made.  It  will 
now  be  requifite  to  Itate  the  method  presently  in  prac- 
tice, with  the  improve-.:ients  lately  made  in  tlie  art. 
Ihe  duftcr.  I^^"^  xlullrr  is  made  in  the  form  of  a  cylinder,  four 
and  .-m  half  feet  in  diameter,  and  five  feet  in  length. 
It  is  altogether  covered  with  a  wire  net,  and  put  in 
motion  by  its  connexion  with  iome  part  of  the  ma- 
chinery. A  convenient  quantity  of  rags  before  the 
feleftion  are  inclofed  in  the  duller,  and  die  rapidity  of 
its  motion  ieparates  the  diiR  from  them,  and  forces  it 
through  the  wire.  It  is  of' confiderable  advantage  to 
life  the  duller  before  felefllon,  ns  it  makes  that  opeia- 
tion  Icfs  pernicious  to  die  feleftors. 

The  fe'eiSion  is  performed  m.uch  in  the  fame  man- 
ner as  we  have  already  defcribed  ;  only  it  is  found 
more  convenient  to  have  the  tables  for  cutting  off  the 
knots  and  Hitching,  and  for  forming  them  into  a  pro- 
per ihape,  in  the  fame  place  with  the  cutting  table. 
The  furface  both  of  thefe  ai.d  of  the  cutting  table  is 
compofed  of  a  wire  net,  which  in  every  part  of  the 
operation  allows  the  remaining  dull  and  relufe  of  every 
kind  to  efcape. 

The  rag£,  without  any  kind  of  putref:Kftion,are  again 
carried  from  the  culting  table  back  to  die  duller,  and 
from  diencc  to  the  engine,  where,  in  general,  they  are 
in  the  fpace  of  fix  hoc.rs  reduced  to  the  ftuff  proper 
%x  making  paper.    The  hard  and  fuft  of  the  iame  qua- 
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lity  arc  placed  in  different  lots;  but  they  can  be  redu- 
ced to  (luff  at  the  fame  time,  provided  the  faft  be  put 
fomewhat  later  into  the  etii^inc. 

The  engine  is  that  part  of  the  mill  with  perforrns 
tlie  whole  aftion  of  reducing  the  rags  to  paftc,  or,  as 
it  may  be  termed,  of  trituration.  The  number  of  the 
engines  depend  on  the  extent  of  the  paper-work,  on 
die  force  of  water,  or  on  the  conllruiftion  of  llie  ma- 
chinery. 

It  will  afford  a  fufiicient  idea  of  the  work,  to  give 
in  detail  a  d.-lcripiion  of  the  diifcrent  parts  of  d:e  en- 
gine. Sec  P.ateCCCLXXVI.  Figure  i  .reprelents  the 
chapiter  which  covers  ih;  roller,  it  is  four  feet  three 
inches  in  length,  and  two  feet  c^ght  inches  in  breadth. 
The  fuperior  partis  pieced  with  t\ro  openings  run- 
ning crofsvvife,  1,2,3,4,  into  which  enter  the  chaifes 
or  wlcker-irames,  figures  6.  and  7.;  the  firft,  made  of 
wire-cloth,  enters  into  the  opening  3  and  4;  the  fc- 
cond,  mide  of  hair  clod),  and  llrengtVicncd  with  fevc- 
ral  crofs-bars  of  wood,  enters  iuio  the  opening  i,  2, 
ferves  to  retain  the  fmall  pieces  of  rags  which  efcape 
througii  die  flrft,  and  prevents  them  ftom  falling  into 
the  dalot  or  hole-fcuppcr,  fig.  2.  Thi>  hole-fcupper 
is  placed  acrofs  the  vat  of  the  engine,  parallel  to  the 
axle  of  the  roller  ;  the  part  9  enters  into  the  notch  c 
of  the  chapiter;  and  the  extremity  Zi  enters  into  the 
opening  k  of  the  tunnel  //(hg.  3.),  by  which  means 
the  water  dallied  through  tlic  wicker-frames  by  eve- 
ry revolution  of  the  roller,  is  precipitated  into  the 
canal//fi,  and  lofes  itfelf  below  the  engine.  The 
figures  4,  9,  and  10.  reprelent  dii  roller  in  perfpec- 
tive,  in  piane,  and  in  profile.  It  is  two  feet  in  dia- 
meter, and  two  feet  three  inches  in  length.  The 
trundle-head  A  is  16  inches  in  diameter,  about  half 
as  mi;ch  in  length,  and  furnilhed  with  feven  fpindles 
of  irm,  which  are  fcrewcd  to  the  end  of  the  trundle 
head,  made  alfo  of  iron.  Tr.e  te.nh  or  blades  of  the 
roller  are  27  in  number,  and  fitted  ilronsily  into  the 
wood  which  compolLs  its  body,  parallel  to  its  axis. 
They  are  of  tiiat  thicknefs  as  to  leave  as  much  empty 
fpace  as  they  occcpy.  The  exterior  face  -f  each  of 
the  blades  Ihould  be  made  roun.l,  and  divided  into  two 
parts,  with  a  longitudinal  motiun,  as  in  the  profile 
a  a  a,  fig.  to. 

The  axis  AB  of  the  roller  (fig.  4.  and  9.)  has  two 
parts  peife-flly  rounded  in  A  Tiid  in  B,  which  perform 
the  oifice  of  pivots.  Th..fe  pivots  reft  in  the  fockets  A 
and  B  (fig.  8.  J  in  the  middle  of  the  levers  OAH  and. 
OBH.  It  is  by  means  of  thefe  levers  that  they  raife 
at  pleafare,  or  lower  the  axis  of  the  roller,  and  fit  it 
cxadly,  and  in  a  parallel  manner,  to  the  plate.  Th.c 
plates  ;fee  tig.  5.°  sire  made  of  fleel  cut  into  channels, 
ill  fuch  a  manner  as  to  correfpond  v/ith  the  blades  of 
the  roLer.  Their  chancls  are  not  perpendicular,  but 
oblique  ;  and  there  are  two  rowa  of  them,  bx,  xd,  con. 
filling  of  ity^w  or  eight  blades  each  on  one  plate. — 
Thole  in  bx,  for  the  purpofe  of  changing  the  plate, 
lie  in  an  oppofite  direction  to  thofe  in  ?.-.•/.  The  le- 
vers are  kept  n  their  pofidon  near  the  vat  by  bands  of 
iron,  MN  and  ?>m  ;  between  which  they  are  mads 
higher  or  lower  by  the  cogged  wheel  H,  which  fjp- 
ports  one  of  the  extremities.  Wedges  N«  are  like- 
wife  employed  to  fix  the  levers  at  a  convenient  height 
above  the  plates.  Finally,  every  vat  is  fupph'ed  with  , 
a  fmall  Aide  door,  which  is  occafionaliy  railed  to  carry. 
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the  prepared  (luff  by  means  of  the  fcuppers  of  wood 
to  the  general  repoHtories. 

Fig.  5-  is  placed  in  the  vat  fig.  8. ;  the  roller 
(fig.  4  )  is  placed  above  it  in  fuch  a  manner  tint 
the  pivots  red  in  the  fjckets  of  the  levers;  the  fcup- 
per  {fig.  2.)  and  the  chapiter  are  difpofed  in  the 
Tnanner  abovcmentioned.  Tlic  vat  is  charged  with 
a  proper  quantity  of  rags,  and  frelh  water  is  admit- 
ted by  a  fpigot  placed  at  one  cf  the  corners.  In 
this  liluatlon,  when  the  engine  is  put  in  motion,  the 
roller  turning  upon  its  axis  draws  the  water  and  the 
rags  by  the  lead  inclined  plane,  and  making  them  pafs 
between  its  blades  and  the  channels  of  the  plate, 
dallies  them  againft  the  cliapitcr  and  the  wicker- 
frames  ;  and,  in  fhort,  part  of  them  falls  back  into 
tire  vat,  and  rcrturns  into  the  circulation.  The  caufe 
of  this  circulation  is  evidently  tlie  continual  void  oc- 
cafioned  bv  the  movement  of  the  roller  on  the  one 
fide,  and  the  return  of  the  water  and  the  ftufF  on 
the  other. 

As  all  the  rags  are  not  thrown  towards  the  part  Bd 
of  the  chapiter,  from  whence  they  might  fail  back 
into  the  vat,  but  a  part  of  them  to  a  greater  dilUmce  ; 
it  is  necellary  to  have  die  wicker-frames  formerly  dc- 
Tcribed,  not  only  to  prevent  tiieir  lofs,  but  to  alj-iw  the 
dirty  water  to  efcape.  The  fpigot  at  the  corner  of 
tlie  vat  continually  fupplies  this  wafte  of  water.  This 
operation  would  be  fufficient  to  whiten  the  rags,  al- 
though the  rollers  were  raifed  confiderably  from  the 
plate  ;  and  therefore  the  foi-ce  and  adion  of  the  rol- 
lers reducing  them  to  ftuff  mulf  be  much  more  effec- 
tual. It  requires  great  ikill  to  conduift  the  engine, 
whether  it  be  with  regard  to  the  firft  quantity,  to  the 
proper  time  for  adding  the  fofter  rags,  to  the  aug- 
menting or  diminifliing  the  water  in  proportion  to  die 
trituration ;  or,  finally,  to  knowing  exaflly  when  the 
lluif  is  reduced  to  a  proper  confiftency. 

In  the  paper-manufactory  at  Montargis,  it  was  at- 
tempted to  introduce  rollers  of  the  greateft  ftrength 
and  the  leafl  weight  pofilble,  in  order  to  give  them  the 
greater  rapidity  ;  but  the  experiment  did  not  fucceed  : 
the  rollers  of  prodigious  rapidity  were  found  to  pro- 
duce ftulf  neither  in  greater  quantity  ncr  of  fuperior 
quality.  The  mod  experienced  ar  ills  have  eftablilhed 
a  proportion  bet\veen  the  motion  of  the  roller  and  the 
greater  or  lefs  relUlance  of  the  rags.  And  the  Dutch, 
who  have  arrived  at  a  very  great  perfection  in  this  art, 
have  followed  a  method  totally  diiferent  from  that 
praftifed  at  Montarpis.  A  rnlkr  in  Holland  com- 
])let:  in  all  its  parts  weighs  nearly  30  hundred  weight ; 
and  they  find  this  necellary  for  cutting  the  rags,  efpe- 
cially  if  they  have  not  been  putrefied.  In  proportion- 
ing the  rapidity  to  the  refillance,  they  have  alfo  difco- 
vered,  diat  a  flow  modon  is  preferable  to  a  rapid  one. 
The  rollers  at  Saardom,  by  calculadon  made  from  the 
different  parts  of  die  machinery,  make  about  68  revo- 
lutions in  a  minute  ;  thofe  at  Montargis  about  166. — 
In  Holland,  too,  th  s  trituradon  of  the  rags  is  divided 
into  two  diftinft  opcradons,  performed  by  r.llers  con- 
ftraacd  on  different  principles:  the  firft  of  them,  for 
cutting  the  rags  and  preparing  for  the  other,  is  furnilh- 
edwidi  blades  of  Heel  without  any  moifture,  and  with 
a  cnnfiderable  fpicc  between  them  ;  the  fecond,  in- 
tended to  reduce  the  ftnfl:  to  the  proper  confiftency, 
■has  a  greaternumber  of  blades,  compofed  of  a  mixture 
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of  brafs  and  copper.     The  mills  with  rollers  are  in  ArtdfMa. 
every  refpcifl  fuperior  to  thole  formerly  in  ufe  with  |""K  V^ft 
mallets     Two  Dutch  rollers  of  the  conllrudtion  we  '"  '■"'^"I'c. 
have  j'lft  now  defcribed  will  prepare  as  much  ftulf  in 
the  (ame  time  as   24  mallets  ;  they  require  infinitely 
lefs  room  ;  they  do  it  wiihout  putrefaftion,  and  as  they 
do  it  in  lefs  time,  and  with  lefs  water,  they  occafion 
much  Icis  -vafte  of  the  ftulf. 

When  the  ftaff  is  brought  to  perfeftion,  it  is  con- 
veyed  into  a  general  repofit  iry,  which  fupplies  the  vat 
from  which  the  Iheets  iif  paper  are  ibrmed.  This  vat 
is  made  of  wood,  and  generally  about  five  feet  in  dia- 
meter, and  two  and  an  half  in  depth.  It  is  kept  in 
temperature  by  means  of  a  grate  introduced  by  a  hole, 
and  furroundcd  on  the  infide  of  the  vat  wi;h  a  cafe  of 
copper.  For  fuel  to  this  grate,  they  ufe  charci  al  or 
wood;  and,  frequently,  to  prevent  fmoke,  the  wall  of 
that  building  comes  in  conta(5t  with  one  pait  of  the 
vat,  and  the  fire  has  no  communication  with  the  place 
where  they  make  the  paper. 

Every  vat  is  turniftied  on  the  upper  part  with  planks, 
incloied  inwards,  and  even  railed  in  with  wood,  to  pre- 
vent any  of  the  ftuff  from  running  over  in  the  opera- 
tion. Acrofs  the  vat  is  a  plank  which  they  call  the 
traj>an,  pierced  with  holes  at  one  of  the  extremities, 
and  refting  on  the  planks  which  furround  the  vat. 

The  form?  or  moulds  are  compofed  of  wire-cloth, 
and  a  moveable  rame.  It  is  with  thefe  that  they 
fetch  up  the  ftulf  from  the  vat,  in  order  to  form  the 
fheets  of  paper.  Tlie  fides  of  the  form  are  made  of 
oak,  which  is  previoufiy  fteeped  in  water,  and  other- 
wile  prepared  to  prevent  warping.  The  wire-cloth  is 
made  lar/erthan  the  Iheet  of  paper,  and  the  excefs  of 
it  on  all  fides  is  covered  \\'\th  a  moveable  frame.  This 
frame  is  necelfary  to  retain  die  ftuff  of  which  the  pa- 
per is  made  on  the  cl  'th  ;  and  it  muft;be  exadlly  adapt- 
ed to  the  form,  otherwife  the  edges  of  the  paper  will 
be  ragged  and  badly  fiuilhed.  The  wire-cloth  of  the 
form  is  varied  in  propordon  to  the  finenefs  of  the  pa- 
per and  the  nature  of  the  ftuff. 

The  felts  ai'e  pieces  of  woollen  cloth  fpread  over 
every  fheet  of  paper,  and  upon  which  the  fheets  are 
laid,  to  detach  them  from  the  form,  to  prevent  them 
from  adhering  together,  to  imbibe  part  of  die  water 
with  v.hich  the  ftuff  is  charged,  and  to  traufmit  the 
whole  of  it  when  placed  under  the  aftiin  of  the  prefs. 
The  two  fides  of  the  felt  are  d  fferently  raifed  :  that 
of  which  the  hair  is  longell  is  applied  to  the  Iheets 
which  are  laid  down  ;  and  any  alteration  of  this  difpo- 
fition  would  produce  a  change  in  the  texture  of  the 
paper.  The  ftuff  of  which  the  felts  are  made  fliould 
he  fufHciently  ftrong,  in  order  that  it  may  be  ftretched 
exaflly  on  the  fheets  without  forming  into  folds ;  and, 
at  the  fame  time,  fufficiently  pliant  to  yield  in  every 
direction  without  injury  to  the  wet  paper.  As  tha 
felts  have  to  refift  the  reiterated  efforts  of  the  prefs,  it 
appears  necellary  that  the  wrap  be  very  ftrong,  of 
combed  wool,  and  well  twifted.  On  the  other  hand, 
as  they  have  to  imbibe  a  certain  quantity  of  water, 
and  to  return  it,  it  is   necelfary  that  the  woof  be  of 

carded  wool,  and  drawn  out  into  a  flack  thread 

Thefe  are  the  utenfils,  together  with  the  prefs,  which 

are  ufed  in  the  apartment  where  the  fheets  of  paper  are  y^^g  ifj,,-, 

formed.  catiou  of 

The  vat  being  furnifhed  with  a  fufficient  quantity  of  paper. 

ftuff 
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Art  of  Ma-  ftufFand  of  water,  two  inllrumcnts  arc  employed  to 
king  Taper  mix  them;  the  one  of  which  is  a  fimplc  pole,  and  the 
in  Europe,  other  a  pole  armed  with  i  piece  of  board,  rounded  and 
full  of  holes.  This  operation  is  repeat  as  often  as 
the  fluirf.dls  to  the  bottom.  In  the  princifal  wiiting 
mills  in  England,  they  Ui'e  for  this  purpolc  wliat  is 
called  a  hog,  which  Is  a  machine  wiihiu  the  vat  that^ 
by  means  of  a  fmall  wheel  on  the  outfulc,  is  made  to 
turn  conllantly  round,  and  keep  the  lUilF  in  perpetual 
motion.  When  the  ftufFand  water  are  properly  mix- 
ed, it  is  eafy  to  perceive  whether  the  previous  opera- 
tii.ni  have  been  complete.  When  the  ihifF  lloats  dole, 
and  in  regular  flakes,  it  is  a  proof  that  it  has  been  well 
triturated ;  and  the  parts  of  the  rags  which  have  efcaped 
the  rollers  alfo  appear. 

After  this  operation  the  workman  takes  one  of  the 
forms,  furnifhed  with  its  frame,  by  the  middle  of  the 
fhort  fides,  and  fixing  the  trame  round  the  wire  cloth 
with  his  thumbs,  he  plunges  it  obliquely  four  or  five 
inches  into  the  vat,  beginning  by  the  long  fide,  which 
is  nearell;  to  him.  after  the  immerlio'i  he  raifes 
it  to  a  level:  by  thefe  movements  he  fetches  up  on  the 
form  a  futficient  qirantity  of  llufF;  and  as  foon  as  the 
form  is  railed  the  water  efcapes  through  the  wire- 
cloth,  and  the  fuperfluity  of  the  ftuif  over  the  fides 
of  the  fiame.  The  fibrous  parts  of  the  lluif  arrange 
themlelves  regularly  on  the  wire-cloth  of  the  foini, 
not  only  in  pr.  portion  as  the  water  efcapes,  but  alfo 
as  the  workman  favours  this  effed  by  gently  Ihaking 
the  form.  Afterwards,  having  piaced  the  foim  on  a 
piece  of  board,  the  workm.ui  takes  oft"  the  (rame  or 
decile,  and  glides  this  lorm  towards  the  coucher;  who, 
having  previoully  laid  his  felt,  places  it  with  his  left 
hand  In  an  inclined  fituatitm,  on  a  plank  fixed  on  the 
edge  cf  the  vat  and  full  of  holes  During  thi;  ope 
ration  the  workmnn  applies  his  frame,  a.id  begins  a  fe- 
cond  fheet.  The  coucher  ilezes  this  inltaut,  takes 
with  his  left  hand  the  .orm,  now  fuffiL-iently  dry,  and 
laying  the  (h^et  of  paper  upon  the  felt,  returns  the 
form  by  gliding  it  along  the  trapan  of  the  vat. 

They  proceed  in  this  manner,  laying  ahernately  a 
fheet  and  a  felt,  till  they  have  made  f.x  quires  o.f  pa- 
per, which  Is  called  a /•_/?;  and  this  they  Jo  with  fuch 
Iwiftnels,  that,  in  many  I'ovls  ot  paper,  two  men  make 
upwards  of  20  ports  in  a  day.  When  the  lalt  Iheet  of 
the  port  is  covered  with  the  laft  felt,  the  workmen 
about  the  vat  unite  together  and  fubmit  the  «\hole 
heap  to  the  aftlon  of  the  prefs.  They  begin  at  firll 
to  prefs  it  with  a  middling  lever,  and  alterwards  with 
a  lever  of  about  fifteen  feet  in  length.  Alter  this  opera- 
ration  another  perftui  feparates  the  Ihee's  oi  paper  from 
tlie  felts,  laying  them  in  a  heap  ;  and  fcveral  of  thefe 
heaps  collefled  together  are  again  put  under  the 
16  Pi'e's. 
Grain  of  The  ftufF  which  fcirms  a  fheet  of  paper  is  received, 

paper.  as  we  have  already  faid,  on  a  form  made  ot  wire-cloth, 
which  is  more  or  lefs  fine  in  proporcis'n  to  the  ftulF, 
and  furroundcd  with  a  wooden  frame,  and  fnpp orted 
in  the  middle  by  many  crols  bars  ot  wood.  In  confe- 
quence  of  this  conftruflion,  it  is  eafy  to  perceive,  that 
the  Iheet  of  paper  will  take  and  prelerve  the  Imp-ef- 
fions  of  all  the  pieces  which  coiijpofe  the  loim,  and  of 
the  empty  (paces  between  them- 

The  traces  of  die  wire-cloth  are  evidently  perceived 
•a  the  iidc  of  the  flicet  which  was  attached  to  the 
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form  and  on  the  oppolite  fide  they  form  an  alTem- Art  of  Ma- 
blage  of  parallel  and  rounded  ri(inj.'5.  As  In  the  pa- '■'"-  ''-'P" 
per  whith  is  moft  highly  liuill.ed  the'reirularity  of  tlie.'i: '"  '■"^^"P'^-. 
impredions  Is  ftlll  vilible,  it  is  evident  "that  all  the  ope- 
rations to  which  it  is  fulin.ittcd  have  cliiefiy  in  view 
to  fuften  thefe  imprcirHnis  wlllioul  dertroying  them. 
It  is  ot  confequcnce,  therefore,  to  attend  to  the  com- 
bination of  labour  which  operates  on  thefe  impreflions.. 
'JI1C  cfHicher,  In  turning  the  form  on  the  felt,  flattens 
a  little  the  rounded  eminences  which  are  in  relievo  on 
one  oi  the  furface.s  and  occaiions  at  the  fame  time  the 
hollow  j,laces  made  by  the  wire-cl.ith  to  be  partly  fill- 
ed  up.  Meanwhile  the  effort  which  Is  made  in  de- 
taching the  f  .rni,  produces  an  Infinite  number  of  fmall 
hairs  In  every  protuberant  part  of  the  l!-eet. 

Under  the  action  of  tlif  prefs,  firft;  with  the  felts  and 
then  without  them,  the  pei  feeling  of  the  grain  of  pa- 
per dill  goes  on.  The  veftlges  of  the  protuberances 
made  by  the  wires  are  altogeahcr  flattened,  and  of  con- 
fequcnce the  hollows  oppolite  to  them  difappcar  alfo  ; 
but  the  traces  formed  by  the  Interlf  ices  of  the  wire,  In 
conlequence  of  their  thicknefs,  appear  on  both  fides» 
and  are  rounded  by  the  preis. 

The  rifmgs  traced  on  each  fide  of  the  paper,  and 
which  can  be  diicovered  by  the  eye  on  that  which  is 
moll  highly  finilhed,  form  '.vhat  is  cabled  the  ^jvj/n  »/■ 
paper.  The  different  operations  ought  to  ibften  but 
not  deftroy  it ;  which  is  efFeftually  done  by  employ- 
ing the  hammer.  This  grain  appears  In  the  Dutch 
paper;  which  Is  a  fufficient  proof,  that  though  they 
have  brouj:ht  this  part  of  the  art  to  the  greatell  per- 
teifllon,  they  have  not  employed  h.ammers,  hut  more 
fimple  ai,d  Ingenious  means.  The  gr.iin  of  paper  Is 
often  disfigured  by  the  fel's  wh^n  they  are  too  much 
ufed,  or  when  the  wool  does  n  t  cover  the  thread. 
In  this  cae,  v  hen  the  p.iper  Is  fubmltted  to  the  prefs» 
it  :akf  s  die  additional  traces  of  tlie  warp  and  the  woof, 
and  c  'micles  a  luriace  extremely  Irregnlar. 

The  paper,  the  grain  of  which  Is  highly  fftened, 
is  much  fitter  for  the  purpofes  of  writing  than  diat 
which  is  fmoothed  by  the  hammer:  on  the  other- 
hand,  a  c(  arfe  and  unequal  grain  very  much  oppofes 
the  movements  of  the  pen  ;  as  that  which  is  beat  ten- 
ders them  very  uncertain.  1'he  art  of  making  p.iper, 
therefore,  Ihould  confift  In  preferving,  and  at  the  fame 
time,  in  highly  fof.ening,  the  gr.iin :  the  Dutch  have 
carried  this  to  the  higheil  perfeeTiion.  r? 

The  exchange  fucceeds  the  operation  laft  defcrlbed.  Exchange. 
It  is  condue'^tcd  In  a  hall  contlgiu  us  to  the  vat,  fupplled 
with  feveral  prelfes,  and  with  a  long  table.  The 
W'ulcman  arranges  en  this  table  the  paper  newly  fa- 
bricated, into  heaps ;  each  heap  containing  eight  or 
ten  of  thofe  lalf  under  the  prefs,  kept  feparate  by  a 
woollen  felt.  The  prefs  is  large  enouch  to  receive 
two  of  them  at  once,  placed  the  one  at  the  other's  fide. 
When  the  com.preflion  is  judged  fufficient,  the  heaps 
of  pap.r  are  can  led  back  to  the  table,  and  the  whole 
turned  fheet  by  fheet,  in  fuch  a  manner  that  th>e  lur- 
face  of  every  Iheet  is  expofed  to  a  new  one  ;  and 
in  this  fituation  they  are  again  Ivuught  under  the 
prefs.  it  is  in  conducting  thefe  two  operations  fome- 
limes  to  four  or  five  times,  or  as  often  as  the  nature 
cf  the  paper  requires,  that  the  perfeiftitn  ofthe  Dutch, 
plan  confiRs.  If  the  ItulF  be  fine,  or  the  paper  flen- 
der,  the  exchange  is  lefs  ireq'.;eiitly  repeated.     In  thjs,, 

operatjcui 
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/\rt  of  M>  operation  it  is  neceffary  to  altci'  the  fituation  ofth; 
l<;iig  Paper  lieaps,  with  ren;;ird  to  one  another,  every  time  they 
ill  hHjinie.  ^j.g  p^^j.  j,,jjj.i.  tjje  p,.gfs  ;  and  ahb,  as  the  heaps  are 
liigheft  toward  the  middle,  to  place  fniall  pieces  of 
icit  at  the  extremities,  in  order  to  bring  every  part 
of  them  under  an  equal  preilure.  A  f  ngle  man  with 
four  or  five  prelfes  may  exchange  all  the  pa|,tT  pro- 
duced by  two  vats,  provided  the  previous  prcffing  at  the 
vats  be  well  performed.  The  work  of  the  exchange 
generally  lafls  about  two  days  on  a  given  quantity  ot 
paper. 

When  the  paper  has  undergone  thcfe  operations,  it 
is  not  only  foftened  in  the  fuface,  but  better  fjltcd, 
and  rendered  more  pHant  in  the  anterior  p-.irts  of  the 
ftuif.  In  ihort,  a  great  part  of  the  water  which  it  had 
imbibed  in  the  operation  cf  the  vat  is  difiipated.  By 
tlie  felting  of  paper  is  underllood  the  appioxiniaticn 
of  the  fibres  of  the  ftufF,  and  thur  adh'.rir.g  nv  re  clofe- 
ly  together.  The  p.  per  is  felted  in  proportion  as  the 
water  efcapes ;  and  this  effeft  is  produced  by  (he  ma- 
nagement and  reiterated  adtion  oi'  the  prcfs.  Were  it 
not  for  the  gradual  oper.iti.n  of  the  prefs,  the  paper 
would  be  porous  and  conipofcd  ol  filaments  adhering 
clofely  together.  The  fuperiority  of  the  Dutch  over 
the  French  paper  depends  almoil  entirely  on  this  ope- 
ration. 

If  the  fheets  rf  paper  are  found  to  adhere  together, 
it  is  a  pre  of  that  the  bufinefs  of  the  prefs  has  been 
badly  conduced.  To  avoid  this  inconveniency,  it  is 
neceifary  to  bring  down  the  prefs  at  firft  gently,  and 
by  degrees  with  greater  force,  and  to  raife  it  as  fud- 
denly  as  pofiible.  By  this  means  the  wa'cr,  which  is 
impelled  to  the  li  Jcs  of  the  heap?,  and  which  has  not 
yet  efcaped,  returns  to  the  centre  ;  the  Iheets  are 
equally  dry,  and  tlie  operation  executed  without  di.fi- 
<ulty. 

According  to  the  ftate  cf  drynefs  in  which  the  pa- 
per is  found  when  it  comes  ircm  the  apartment  of  the 
vat,  it  is  either  preffed  before  or  after  the  firfl:  ex- 
change. The  operation  cf  the  prefs  Ihould  be  reitera- 
ted and  managed  with  great  care;  oiheiwife,  in  the 
fcft  Hate  ( f  the  paper,  there  is  a  danger  that  its  grain 
and  tranfparency  be  totally  deftroyed.  Another  elfen- 
tial  principal  to  the  fuccefs  of  the  exchange  is,  tliat 
the  grain  of  the  paper  be  originally  we'd  raifcd.  For 
this  purpcfe  th.e  wire-doth  of  the  Dutch  forms  is  eom- 
pofed  of  a  ri  under  wire  than  thofe  uftd  in  France,  by 
v/hich  they  gain  the  grcateft  degree  of  tranfpare.  cy, 
and  are  in  no  danger  ct  deilroying  the  grain.  Beildes 
this,  the  Dutch  take  care  to  proportion  the  wires  even 
^vhere  the  forms  are  equal  to  the  thicknefs  of  the  pa- 
:per. 

Almoil  every  kind  of  paper  is  confiderably  improved 
by  the  exchan^je,  and   receives  a  degree  of  pei  lection 
which  renders  it  more  agreeable  in  the  uie.      But  it  is 
neceifary  to  obferve  at  the  f.iine  time,  that  all  papers 
are  not  equally  fu'ceptible  of  this  melioration  ;  on  the 
contrary,  if  the  fluff  be  unequal,  dry,  or  weakened 
by  iiie  dellrucftion  of  the  fine  parts,  it  acquires  no- 
thing of  that  luRt  i  and  foftnefs,  and  appearance  of 
velvet,  which  the  exchange  gives  to  ftuffpri  perly  pre- 
18        P'",ed. 
Of  the  dry-      The  fneds  for  drying  the  paper  are  in  the  neigh- 
ing of  pa-    bourhood  of  the  paper-mill;  and  are  furnifhed  with  a 
■p''*"'  vhH  number  of  cords,  on  which  they  hang  the  Ihsets 
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both  before  and  after  tlie  fizing.  The  flisdj  are  fur-  Art  of  Ms. 
rounded  with  moveable  latticei,  to  admit  a  quantity  !""?  t'ap'' 
of  air  fufficicnt  for  drying  the  paper.  The  cords  of  '."  '-""P'^-^ 
the  Ihed  arc  ilrctched  as  much  as  podible  ;  and  the 
paper,  four  or  five  fheets  of  it  together,  is  placed  on 
them  by  means  of  a  wooden  inlli  anient  rcicmbling  :i 
l)ick.ax.  The  principal  difficulty  in  drying  the  paper, 
confifto  in  gradually  admitting  the  external  air,  and  in 
preventing  the  cords  from  imbibing  moillure.  With 
regard  to  the  firft  of  thefe,  ire  Dutch  ufe  very  low 
iheds, and  .conflruft  their  littices  with  great  ciaftnefs. 
By  this  means  the  Dutch  papei  is  dried  equally,  and 
is  extremely  fup|/lc  before  the  fi/ing.  They  prevent 
the  cords  from  imbibing  the  water  by  covering  them 
with  wax.  In  ufingfuch  cords,  the  nicilture  does  not 
continue  in  the  line  of  coiit.ifl  between  the  paper  and 
the  cord,  which  prevents  the  fncct  from  ilretching  ill 
that  particular  place  by  its  weight,  and  from  the  folds 
which  the  miillure  in  the  fubfequent  operations  might 
occafii  n.  The  Dutch  aifo  employ  cords  of  confider- 
able  thlckne!':,  and  place  fever  of  them  under  the 
iheets ;  by  whi.  h  means  they  diminilh  the  poin"s  of 
coiitad,  and  give  a  freer  and  more  equal  circulation  to 
the  air.  jj 

The  fize  for  paper  is  made  of  the  fnreds  and  pair- Of  the 
ing*;  got  from   the  tanners,  curriers,  and  parchment-  ^^>"S  °f 
makers.   Al   the  putrefied  parts  and  the  lime  are  care-  V^V"- 
fully  feparated  fri  m  them,  and  they  are  inclofed    into 
a  kind  of  hafket,  and  let  down  by  a  rope  and  pully 
into  the  cauldron.    This  is  a  late  invention,  and  ferves 
two  valuable  purpofes.     It  makes  it  eafy  to  draw  out 
the  pieces  of  leather  when  the  fize  is  extradled  from 
them  by  boiling,  or  eafy  to  return  them  into  the  boiler 
if  the  operation  be  not  complete.    When  tlic  fubllance 
is  fufficiently  extradled,  it  is  allowed  to  fettle  for  fome 
time  ;  and  it  is  twice  filtered  before  it  is  put  into  the 
vellel  into  which  thty  dip  the  paper. 

Immediately  bttore  the  operation,  a  certain  quantity 
of  alum  is  added  to  the  fize.  The  workman  takes  a 
handiul  oi  the  Iheets,  fmoothed  and  rendered  as  fupple 
a5  poihble,  in  his  left  hand,  dips  them  into  the  vellel, 
and  holds  them  feparate  with  his  right,  that  they  may 
equally  imbibe  tlie  fize.  After  holding  them  above 
the  velfel  for  a  ftort  fpace  of  time,  he  feizes  on  the 
other  fide  with  his  right  hand,  and  again  dips  them 
iMo  tlie  velfel.  When  he  has  finifhed  ten  or  a  dozen 
of  th^fe  handfuls,  they  are  fubmitted  to  the  aijlion  of 
the  prefs.  The  fuperfiuous  fize  is  carried  back  to  the 
vellel  by  means  ot  a  fmall  pipe.  The  veil-;!  in  which 
the  paper  is  lized  is  made  of  copper,  and  lurnilhed  with 
a  grate,  to  give  the  fize  when  neceifary  a  due  tempe- 
rature ;  and  a  piece  of  thin  board  or  felt  is  placed 
between  every  handful  as  they  are  laid  on  die  table  of 
the  prefs. 

The  Dutch  arevery  careful  in  fizing  their  paper  to 
have  every  Iheet  in  the  fame  handful  ot  equal  drynefs  ; 
becaufe  it  is  found  that  the  dry  flie;ts  imbibe  the  fize 
more  flowly  than  thofe  which  retain  fome  degree  of 
moillure.  They  begin  by  felefting  the  paJ^cj  in  the 
drying-hoiife  ;  and  after  having  made  them  fupple,  and 
having  defiroycJ  the  adheience  between  the  fheets, 
they  feparate  them  into  handfuls  in  piroportion  to  the 
drynefs,  e.ich  of  them  containing  that  number  w^hich 
they  can  dip  at  one  t:me.  Belides  this  precaution, 
thev  take  care  to  apply  tsvo  fheets  of  brown  paper  of 
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Art  of  Ma- an  equal  Cri':  tn  every   handful.     This  brown  paper,  has  been  taken  in  afTorting  the  lot?,  u  111  fitiifli  ia  this  Art  of  Ma- 
king i'apcr  (^,.j„^  Ctjij  )^  ynj  already  fized,  is  of  ulc  to  fupport  the  niinner  near  600  quires  in  a  day.  '''"K  ''^P" 
'"^"J"l"^-  (heets.                                                                                             The  paper  U  afterward.;  collcfted  into  reams  of  20  '"  ^"J^P'- 
As  foon  as  the  paper  is  fi/cd,  it  is  the  pradirc  of  quires  each,  and  for  the  lafl  lime  put  under  the  pi  eft, 
fome  papermiUs  to  cany  it  immediately  to  the  drjing  vJierc  it  is  continued  for    lorir  12  h'urs,  or  as  long 
houle,and  hang  it  l)ef  re  it  cools  iheet !)y  flieet  on  the  as  the  demand  of  the  paper-mill  will  permit.  2r 
cords.     The  paper,  unlefs  particular  attention  be  paid        A  method  has  lately  been  difcovereJ  of  bleaching  A  new  nic- 
to  the   lattices  ol  the  drying-houfe,  is  apt  to  dry  too  the  rags  or  ftuif,  wliich  will  undoubtedly  be  adopted  ''1°''  "/ 
faft,  whereby  a  great  part  <  f  die  fize  goes  off  in  era-  everywhere  in  the  preparation  of  waiting  paper,  pro-  "^""""S 
poralitn  ;   or,  if  too  flu  w,  It  falls  to  the  ground.     The 
Dutch  drylng-houfes  are  the  bell  to  prevent  thefe  in- 


20 
Of  the  li. 
rifu  iig 
loom. 


cf  nvenicTices : — Lut  the  exchange  alter  the  fizing, 
which  is  generally  pradtlfed  in  Holland,  Is  the  beft 
remedy.  They  begni  this  o;'eration  on  the  handtuls 
of  paper,  either  while  they  are  hill  hot,  or  oth;rwife 
as  they  find  it  convenient.  But,  after  the  exchange, 
they  are  careful  to  allow  the  heaps  to  be  altogetlier 
cold  before  they  are  fubmiited  to  the  pref;.  Without 
this  precaution,  the  fize  would  eitlier  be  wliolly  (quee- 
ned out  by  the  prefs  ol  the  exchange,  or  tlie  fuiface  of 
the  paper  become  very  ii  regular,  [t  is  of  confequence 
that  the  paper,  flill  warm  from  the  fi/.ing,  grow  gra- 
dually fiim,  under  the  operation  of  the  exchange,  in 
proportion  as  it  cools.  By  this  method  it  receives  that 
vaniifli  which  is  aiterw-irds  brought  to  perfeflicn  un- 
der the  prefs,  and  in  which  the  excellency  of  the  pa[er 
either  lor  writing  or  drawing  chiefly  contills.  It  is 
in  crnfequence  of  the  exchanging  and  prcfflng  that 
the  Dutch  paper  is  foft  and  equal,  and  that  the  fize 
penetrates  into  the  body  ol  it,  and  is  extended  equally 
over  its  furface. 

The  exchange  after  the  fizing  ought  to  be  conduc- 
ted with  the  greatell  ikill  and  altentior,  becaufe  the 
grain  ol  the  paper  then  receives  imprciiions  which  can 
never  be  eradicated.  When  the  fized  paper  Is  alfo  ex- 
changed, it  is  poffible  to  hang  more  Iheets  together  on 
the  cords  of  the  drying  houfe.  The  paper  dries  better 
In  this  condition,  and  the  fize  is  prcferved  without  any 
fenfiblewafte,  becaufe  the  llie-ts  of  paper  m.utually  pre- 
vent the  rapid  operation  of  the  external  air.  And  as 
the  fize  has  already  penetrated  into  the  paper,  and  is 
fixed  en  the  furlate  the  infenfible  progrefs  of  a  well 
conduced  drying  houfe  renders  all  the  good  effcdts 
more  perfccl  in  pro);ortion  as  it  Is  flowly  dried. 

If  to  ihefe  confiderations  he  added  the  damage  di  ne 
to  the  jiaperin  drying  it  isimediatcly  after  the  prefs 
of  the  llzing  room,  whether  it  be  done  in  raifingthe 
hails  by  lep.irating  the  Iheets,  or  in  cracking  the  fur- 
fice,  it  is  evident  that  the  trouble  of  the  fecond  ex- 
change is  infinitely  overpaid  by  the  advantage. 

W^hen  the  ;  ap^-r  isfufficiently  dry,  k  is  tarried  ro  the 
finifhing  room,  w-here  it  is  prefild,  felecled,  examined, 
folded,  made  up  into  quire?,  and  finally  into  reams. — 
It  Is  here  put  twice  under  the  p.rei's;  firft,  when  it  is 
at  its  full  fize,  and  fecondly,  after  it  is  fo'ded. 

The  principal  labour  of  this  place  confiils  In  afort- 
Ing  the  paper  into  diflerent  lots,  according  to  its  qua- 
Iry  and  faults  ;  after  which  it  is  made  up  into  quire.;. 
The  I  erfon  v>ho  does  this  niuil  pollcis  great  (kdl,  and 
be  cap.ddc  of  great  at'.entit.n,  becaufe  he  a^fls  as  a 
check  tin  thofe  wI;o  fei;arated  the  piper  into  dilfcrent 
lots.  He  takes  the  Iheets  with  his  light  hand,  folds 
thein,  examines  ihem,  lays  them  over  his  k  t  arm  till 
he  has  tlie  number  rcquifite  for  a  quire,  brings  the 
fides  parallel  to  one  anoilier,  and  places  them  .in  heaps 
under  the  tabic.  An  e:pert  worhman,  if  proper  cars 
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vided  the  expence  of  the  prccefs  be  not  t  jo  great.  ^^  jjy(f_ 
This  difcovery  was  made  by  Seliecle,  M.  B.rthoUet, 
and  M.  Chiiptal.  The  firll  of  thefe  illuflrious  writers 
commun'cated  to  the  Swedlfh  Academy  of  Sciences  an 
Elfay  on  Manganefe,  containing  a  numerous  feries  of 
experiments,  intended  to  invelUgate  the  nature  and 
properties  of  that  fubftance.  Among  thefe  experi- 
mcn  s  were  feveral  which  pointed  cut  a  r.cw  flate  of 
the  muriatic  acid,  or  th.e  acid  diftiUed  from  feafalt, 
otiierwife  known  under  the  name  of  the  ac:J  or  Jphii 
nf fsa-fiJt.  This  ftate  ot  the  muriatic  acid  was  pro- 
duced by  Mr  Scheele,  in  confequence  of  putting  the 
faid  acid  into  a  retort  or  di.lilling  velfel,  along  with 
tiie  abovemenlioned  fubftance  called  mar.ganep,  and 
diftilling  over  the  acid  into  a  propc-f  receiver  ;  it  was 
fohiid  to  have  changed  its  nature  and  properties  In  a 
vtry  remarkable  manner,  while  at  the  fame  time  the 
manganefe  remaining  in  the  retort  had  fuflered  a  very 
material  alteration. 

To  the  new  ftate  of  the  acid  thus  produced,  in  con- 
fequence of  certain  theoretic  ideas  which  Mr  Scheele 
entertained  refpefling  the  mutual  aiflion  of  the  original 
muriatic  acid  and  the  manganele  on  each  other  during 
the  procefs  of  diilillation,  he  gave  the  name  oi  dtjhlo- 
gijlicdted  nmrialic  acid.  Since  the  time  of  this  original 
difcovery,  in  confequence  of  ceitain  changes  which 
have  occurred  in  the  theory  or  phdofophy  of  cht-mi- 
ftry,  this  new  ftate  of  the  acid  of  fea  fait  has  been 
cal'ed  the  cxvgenated  nmrialic  acid.  Among  many  other 
properties  of  it  difcovered  by  Mr  Scheele,  the  moft  re- 
markable was,  that  it  dettroyed  the  colour  of  every  ve- 
getable fubilance  which  was  expofed  to  its  afllon  ;  or, 
in  other  words,  it  bleached  them  :  or,  in  the  Imgnage 
of  the  dyers,  it  difcharged  their  colours ;  that  is  to  fay, 
whatever  happened  to  be  the  colour  of  any  vegetable 
body  th.it  W.15  fubmitted  to  the  aition  of  the  oxyge- 
nated or  dephlogifticated  muriatic  a-id,  it  always  be- 
came white,  or  h'^ft  its  colouring  matter. 

In  the  year  1786,  Dr  Bedces,  now  profeiTor  of  che- 
m'ftry  in  the  univerfity  of  Oxford,  publlihed  an  Eng- 
lifli  tranfluion  of  the  Chemical  Ellays  cfMr  Scheele; 
and  thereby  made  known  to  the  chemills  of  great 
Britain  the  power  of  the  oxygenated  or  dephlogiltica- 
ted  muriatic  acid,  to  bleach  or  whiten  vegetalile  fub- 
ft.mces,  or  to  difchatge  or  decompofe  their  colours. 
But  M.  Berthollct,  a  celebrated  chemill  in  France,  and 
one  of  the  members  of  tl;e  Academy  of  Sciences  at 
Par's,  appears  to  have  been  tlie  firft  who  thought  (~f 
rendeiing  the  above  recited  difcovery  fu' fervi;nt  to 
the  ptirpofes  of  manufacture. 

In  1789,  he  piih'ifhed  in  the  Artna'es  di  Ch'.mie  Ar\ 
e.Ciy  calculated  entirely  for  the  ufe  of  manufa<^,'rcr?, 
by  being  divefted  of  ih.-orelic  difcufilons  ;  of  which 
the  tl  le  is,  "  Method  of  bleaching  linen  or  ootion 
cloths,  threads,  and  yarns,  by  means  of  oxygenated 
muriatic  acid,  and  of  fometther  properties  of  tliat  li- 
quor which  may  be  ufeful  in  mur.ufaftares." 
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Art  of  Ma.  In  tlic  fiirtie  woik,  inJ  in  die  fame  year,  M.  Chap- 
kiht;  l'^]K{  t;,],  another  French  chemill,  publilhctl  an  account  of 
ijUuiro^t.  fomctxperinients,  in  which,  among  many  other  appli- 
^  cations  of  the  oxygenated  muriatic  acid  to  purpofes 
iifei'ul  in  the  ceconomical  arts,  he  gives  information  of 
having  Reached  or  whitened  toarle  rags  ufed  by  the 
paper  makeri,  fo  as  greatly  to  improve  the  quahty  of 
the  paper  into  which  they  were  afterwards  nianulac- 
lured.  His  preparation  of  this  bleaching  liquor  dilfeis 
not  from  Berlhollet's,  which  is  as  follows:  "  Take  fix 
ounces  of  mangantfe  and  fixteen  ounces  of  fca-falt, 
both  reduced  to  a  line  powder ;  mix  thefe  accurately, 
and  introduce  them  into  a  retort  or  diililling  velfel : 
I'hen  take  twelve  ounces  of  oil  of  vitriol  and  eight 
ounces  of  water,  mixed  together  and  allowed  to  cool; 
add  thefe  to  the  other  ingredients  in  the  retort,  and 
council  the  retort  with  a  calk  or  receiver  capab'.e  ol 
holding  twenty  feven  gallons  and  a  half  of  water,  but 
only  ccntaiiiir.g  twenty  live  gallons,  which  is  to  be  im- 
pregnated with  the  gas  or  vapour  of  the  oxy?:enated 
muriatic  acid  ;  and  proceed  to  dilViUation,  Hrn:  with- 
out and  afterwards  with  a  fire  gradually  raifed,  till  the 
whole  acid  comes  over." 

Experiments  h--»ve  been  made  with  this  liquor  both 
by  fome  of  the  principal  paper  m>kers  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Edinburgh  and  by  Melfrs  Clement  and 
George  Taylors  of  Maidllone  in  Kent.  By  the  for- 
mer it  was  found,  that  paper  made  of  rags  and  pulp 
wiiitencd  in  this  manner,  was  fuperior  to  any  other 
made  of  fimilar  materials,  not  only  in  colour  but  in 
finenefs  of  texture.  By  the  latter,  the  excellence  of 
the  liquor  was  found  to  be  fo  great,  that  probably 
having  never  heard  of  Scheele,  B;rthollet,  and  Chaptal, 
and  conceiving  themfelves  to  be  the  firll  inventors  of 
it,  they  obtained  a  patent  for  its  exclufive  ufe,  which 
other  manufafturers  will  doubtlefs  difrcgard.  It  is 
not  to  be  concealed,  however,  that,  even  with  all  the 
precautions  which  can  poJihly  be  taken  at  firft,  va- 
rious circumftances  of  imperfeftion  niufl  neceffarily  re- 
main to  be  removed  by  means  of  farther  experience, 
both  in  the  perfection  of  the  bleaching  procefs  and  the 
ceconomy  of  its  application  to  ufe ;  but  for  the  attain- 
ing of  this  experience  a  iliort  time  will  rarely  be  fuf- 
ficient. 

Sect.  II.      Of  ihe  difireiit  Kinds  of  Paper. 

Writing  The  paper  proper  for  writing  ihould  be  without 

paper.  knots,  without  any  parts  of  the  ftuff  not  tritura- 
ted, without  fo'.ds,  and  w^ithout  wrinkles,  of  a  fupple 
texture,  its  grain  uniform  and  regular,  foltened  in  the 
exchange,  and  not  dcftroyed  by  fmoothing.  The 
ground  of  tliis  paper  mnft  be  extremely  white,  or  flia- 
ded  with  a  very  light  blue,  which  adds  to  its  natural 
fplendor.  It  is  oi  great  importance  that  it  be  fully 
an!  equally  fized,  otherwif;  the  writing  cannot  be  well 
finiihed,  and  the  turnings  of  the  letters  will  be  very 
imperfefl.  This  p.tper  Ihould  be  mxde  Irom  (luff  not 
putrefied,  which  takes  a  better  grain,  receives  m'TC 
benefit  from  the  exchange,  is  more  equally  fized,  and 
13  finally,  is  lefs  fubjcft  to  folds  and  wrinkles  in  the  dii- 
Frr  diira-  ferent  operations.  To  make  paper  peculiaily  fit  ior 
blewritiiij;.  parable  writing,  Dr  Lewis  recommends  the  impregna- 
tion of  it  with  afttingent  materials.  "  It  is  obfervable 
(fays  he)  that  writings  firfl  begin  to  fade  or  change  their 


colour  on  tlie  back  of  the  paper,  where  the  larger  Different 
ftroki-s  have  funk  in,  or  are  vifible  thro'  it;  as  if  part  of  '''"<''  o' 
the  irony  matttrof  the  vitriol  was  in  a  more  fubtile  or  ^'^P'^' 
dilfolved  Itale  th.m  the  reft,  and  funk  further,  on  ac- 
count of  its  not  being  fully  difengaged  I'rom  the  acid, 
or  fufficiently  comijined  with  the  altringent  matter,  of 
the  galls.  Hence,  it  (liould  feeni  probable,  that  if  the 
paper  was  impregn.itcd  with  alhingent  matter,  the  co- 
lour of  the  ink  would  be  more  durable.  To  lee  how  far 
this  notion  was  well  founded,  I  dipt  fome  paper  in  an 
infufion  of  galls;  and,  when  dry,  repeated  the  dipping 
a  fecond  and  third  time.  On  the  paper  thus  prepared, 
and  fome  that  was  unprepared,  I  wrote  with  different 
inks  ;  fcveral  of  which,  that  the  effects  might  be  more 
fenfible,  had  an  over-proportion  of  vitriol.  Tlie  wri- 
tings being  expoii:d  to  the  weather  till  the  bell  of  the 
inks  on  the  unprepared  paper  had  fade  J  and  changed 
their  colour,  thofe  on  the  prepared  paper  were  all 
found  to  retain  their  blacknefs.  It  is  tlierefore  re. 
conmiendeil  to  tlie  confideration  of  the  p:i.pcr-makers, 
whether  a  particular  kind  of  paper  might  not  be  pre- 
pared for  thofc  ufes  where  die  long  duration  of  the 
writing  is  of  principal  importance,  by  impregnating  it 
with  galls  or  other  aftringents,  in  fome  of  the  opera- 
tions it  paifes  through  before  it  receives  the  glazing  ; 
as  for  inrtance,  by  ufing  an  aftringent  ini'ufion  inftead 
of  common  water,  in  the  laft  operation,  when  the 
matter  is  reduced  into  a  pulp  for  being  formed  into 
fheets.  The  brownilh  hue  which  the  paper  receives 
from  the  galling,  would  not  perhaps  be  any  great  ob- 
flacle  to  its  ufe;  and,  if  the  propofal  fhould  be  thought 
worthy  of  being  carried  into  execution,  further  in- 
quiries may  polfibly  difcover  the  means  of  obviating 
the  imperfedioii,  and  communicating  aftringency  with- 
out colour."  24 

The  paper  ufed  for  drawing,  or  for  coloured  maps,  is  Paper  fit 
in  fome  mills  made  from  one  kind  of  white  fluff,  either  f°'  draw- 
fine  or  middling;  in  others  from  a  mixture  of  three  or  "'^>"''  °'' 
four  kinds  of  (luff  of  different  colours.      The  Dutch  ^^pj^ 
were  not  long  ago  almofl  wholly  in  poffefEon  of  this 
manufacture.    The  fame  qualities  are  neceifary  in  this 
paper  as  in  that  for  wTiting.  The  grain,  however,  muft 
be  a  little  more  rai.'ed,  although  foftened  by  the  ex- 
change ;  for,  without  this  grain,  the  pencil  would  leave 
with  difficulty  the  traces  of  the  objects.     Great  care 
is  alio  neceffary  in  the  fizing  of  this  paper,  that  the 
drawing  be  neatly  performed,  and  alio  that  the  (inking 
ot  the  ink  or  colours  into  the  irregularities  of  the  ftuiF 
be  prevented.  j^ 

This  paper  is  alfo  mnde  in  greatefl  perfeftion  by  Of  furni- 
ftuffs  not  rotted.  Thele  take  a  more  even  glofs,  and  '"■"'  p^pfT' 
are  in  better  condition  to  receive  all  the  imprelTions  of 
the  painter.  It  is  alto  neceifary  that  furniture  paper 
be  well  foftened,  and  fubmitted  to  the  exchange,  to 
take  more  exaiTtly  the  outlines  of  the  figures.  The 
French  have  carried  this  part  of  the  manufadfure  of  pa- 
per to  the  higheft  (late  ot  perfection.  ^^ 

The  Britifli  and  Dutch  have  had  the  greatell  fuc-  Paftehiard 
cefs  in  manufacturing  palleboard,  which  they  make  ufeilin  the 
eitljer  from  a  fmgle  mafs  of  ftutf  on  the  ftsrm,  or  from  n"n"f^<:- 
a  coUecftion  of  fever.il  fheets  palled  together.     In  both  ^'^'^'f 
cafes,  the  (heets  of  paifeboard  are  made  of  ftu(F  not  ^1^)^ , 
rotted,  and  triturated  with  rollers  furniihed  with  blades 
of  well  tempered  fteel.     By  the  operation  of  the  ex- 
change, and  fmoothing  continued  for  a  long  tim.e,  the 
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Eritifli  and  Dutch  obtain  folid  and  fmooth  ftiifFs, 
which  neither  break  under  the  folds  of  cloth  nor  ad- 
here to  them.  'I'he  ftufFs  not  putreKcd  liave  another 
advantage  in  this  fpccies  of  p. illeboard,  namely,  that 
of  relifting  the  adiou  of  heat,  which  they  expciience 
between  the  folds  of  cloth,  without  wafting  or  tarnilh- 
ing.and  ofconfcquence  they  may  be  ufcd  for  a  long  time. 
In  England  they  have  at  lead;  equalled  any  other 
nation  in  the  manufadure  of  this  paper;  and  even 
in  Scotland  they  have  arrived  to  fuch  a  d'-grce  of 
perfeflinn  in  this  art,  that  great  part  of  what  they 
manufiiflure  is  fent  into  England.  It  requires  to  be 
made  of  a  foft  and  etjual  ftufF,  without  folds  or 
wrinkles,  of  a  natural  whitenefs,  and  with  a  (hade  of 
blue.  It  mnft  be  fized  lefs  ftrongly  than  writing  paper, 
but  fufficienlly  well  to  give  neatuefs  to  the  charaflers. 
This  paper,  thus  properly  prepared,  yields  eafi'y  to 
the  printing  prefs,  and  lakes  a  furiicient  quantity  of 
ink.  The  ftutF  miift  be  without  greafe,  and  wrought 
with  that  degree  of  llownefs  as  to  make  it  fpread  equal- 
ly over  the  form,  and  take  a  ne.it  and  regular  grain  ; 
without  this  the  characters  will  not  be  equally  marked 
in  every  part  of  the  page  ;  and  the  fmailelf  quantiy  of 
greafe  renders  the  fizing  unequal  and  impcrfeft.  Some 
artifts  with  conlideial)le  fuccefs,  both  to  meliorate  the 
grain,  and  to  reduce  the  inequalities  of  the  furface, 
have  fubmitted  this  paper  to  the  exchange.  And  it 
is  proper  to  add,  ihat  a  moderate  degree  ot  exchanging 
and  of  preffing  may  be  of  great  fervice  after  the  lliiets 
are  printed,  to  deftroy  the  hollow  places  occafioned  by 
the  prefs,  and  the  relievo  of  the  letters. 

Engraving  requires  a  paper  of  the  fame  qualities 
with  the  lall  mentioned,  with  refpeifl  to  the  fluff,  which 
mud;  be  pure,  without  knots,  and  equally  redu- 
ced ;  the  grain  uniform,  and  the  flieets  without 
folds  or  wrinkles.  To  preferve  the  grain,  it  is  ne- 
ce(faiy  that  it  be  dried  flowly  in  the  loweft  place 
of  the  drying-houfe.  If  it  is  fubmitted  to  the  ex- 
change, the  effefts  of  it  muft  he  moderated  with  the 
greateft  care,  and  the  action  of  the  two  firil  prelles 
muft  he  equally  dillributed  over  the  whole  mafs,  other- 
wife  the  inequality  of  the  moifture  at  the  middle  and 
fides  will  expofe  it  to  wrinkles  in  the  drying.  The 
fj/.ing  of  this  paper  muR  alfo  be  moderate.  Thefecir- 
cumftances  are  necellary  to  make  it  receive  with  neat- 
nefs  all  the  foft  and  delicate  touches  of  the  p'ate. — 
Tlie  fcft  and  yielding  paper  of  Auvergne  poiftlfes  all 
thofe  advantages  ;  and  accordingly  a  great  quantity 
of  this  and  of  printing  paper  were  formerly  imported 
into  Britain  and  Holland  from  France,  where  they 
dill  continue  to  rot  the  miterials  from  which  they 
make  engraving  paper.  The  wire  wove  iramc,  though 
but  lately  invented,  is,  we  are  told,  peculiarly  adapted 
to  this  kind  of  paper. 

Paper  fir  cards  mail:  be  manufactured  from  a  pretty 
firm  Huff,  in  order  to  take  that  degree  oi  fmoothnefs 
which  makes  the  cards  glide  eafdy  over  c  lie  another  in 
of  painting  ufing.  For  this  reafon  the  cardmakers  reje<ff  every 
r.njfmo<itli  )^|j,j  of  paper  which  is  f  f t  and  without  ftrength. 
This  paper  requires  to  be  very  much  lized,  fince  the 
fixing  holds  the  place  of  varnilh,  to  whicli  the  fraooth- 
ing  gives  a  glazed  and  ihining  iu:f.ice.  To  anhver  all 
thefe  purpofes,  the  rags  require  to  be  a  little  rotted, 
and  the  mallets  flrongiy  armed  with  iron  finds.  At 
present    Angouniois  is  almoin    the  only  province  in 
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France  which  fells  card-pnper  to  the  Dutch  and  the  Mifccilanc- 
otlier  northern  nations.  'I'lic  rags  of  Angoiimois  have  ""»  OTer- 
thc  peculiar  quality  of  not  turning  too   foft  in  the  pu-  """J^'»  "" 

trefaflion,  and  the  milk  of  ihat  province  reduce  them   _i-J . 

to  (luff  though  they  lie  not  much  putrefied.  Tl'.e 
French,  we  believe,  excel  every  other  nation  in  this 
branch  of  the  manufaflure  of  paper. 
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To  hinder  paper  from  finking,  take  about  the  flzc 
of  a  nut  of  rock  alum,  diffolve  it  in  a  glafs  ot'  clear  wa- 
ter, and  apply  it  to  the  paper,  which  has  not  been  fuf- 
ficiently  fized,  with  a  fine  fponge.  It  is  in  this  man- 
ner that  the  paper-manufaifiurers  of  Paris  prepare  the 
paper  for  drawing  called /ifl/;/T/  laves.  When  there  is 
occafion  to  write  on  a  printed  book,  or  on  paper  too 
fielh,  it  is  fiifiicient  to  mix  a  little  gum  with  ordinary 
ink. 

I'o  give  to  wiiting  paper  a  brilliant  varnifli,  take 
that  vvliich  is  of  an  ordinary  finenefs,  very  fmooth, 
without  any  kind  of  flain  or  hairs  on  its  furface ; 
flretch  it  on  a  fmooth  pLank,  and  by  means  of  a  hare's 
foot  cover  it  with  a  thin  and  e<iual  layer  of  fandarac 
finely  powdered.  Afterwards,  if  a  whole  ream  is  to  be 
varnillied,  take  eight  ounces  of  rock  alum  and  one  ounce 
of  white  fugarcandy  ;  bring  them  to  boil  in  fix  pints 
of  water ;  and  when  the  liquor  is  lukewarm,  wet  that 
fide  of  the  ilieet  which  has  been  covered  with  the  fan- 
darac with  a  tine  fponge ;  lay  the  Iheets  in  a  heap, 
one  tlieet  exattly  above  another  ;  and  fubmit  the  ream 
to  the  prefs  for  the  fpace  of  twelve  hours  :  hang  tliem 
afterwards  (beet  by  fneet  on  the  cords  of  the  drying- 
houfe  ;  put  them  again  under  the  prefs  for  fome  days 
to  if  retch  them;  and  tinally,beat  them  with  a  book- 
binder's mallet.  This  paper  can  only  be  ufed  for  three 
or  four  months  after  it  is  prepared. 

Painters  prepare  their  paper  for  drawing,  and  give 
it  a  dark  ground,  which  fpares  them  much  labour  of 
the  pencil  afterwards  in  thofe  places  where  fliade  is 
necelfary.  For  this  purpofe,  tliey  take  white  paper 
and  pals  a  fponge  over  it,  which  has  imbibed  water 
impregnated  with  foot,  leaving  the  light  places  to  be 
formed  afterwards.  Tliey  ufe  alfo  a  kind  of  paper  for 
d:  awing,  which  is  called  tainted  paper.  A  light  colour 
is  paifed  over  the  whole  ground,  which  deprives  the 
paper  of  its  original  brightnefs,  and  makes  the  light 
places  ot  the  print  appear  more  in  relievo,  and  more 
luminous. 

The  method  mofl  common  and  mofl  convenient  for 
copying  a  print,  is  to  ufe  oiled  paper.  The  manner 
of  preparing  this  paper  is  to  take  that  which  is  thin 
and  fmooth,  known  commonly  by  thcname  oi  ferpcnt 
pap;r,  and  moiften  it  with  a  compofition,  of  two  parts  of 
the  oil  of  walnuts  and  one  part  of  tlie  oil  of  tuipen- 
tine  mixed  well  together.  A  flieet  of  pafteboard  and 
a  ilicet  of  paper  are  laid  on  a  fmooth  table  ;  above 
thsm  are  placed  two  Iheets  of  p  iper  to  be  prepared  ; 
and  a  layer  of  the  oil  applied  to  the  uppermoil  is  fut- 
ficient  to  penetrate  bo*h.  This  may  be  done  to  any 
nvimber  of  Iheets,  and  a  ftrong  fli^et  of  pafteboard  is 
placed  over  the  whole.  The  heap  is  afterwards  fub- 
mitted to  the  prefs,  under  which  it  remains  for  two  cr 
three  days  till  the  oil  be  completely  dry.  Paper  pre- 
paied  in  this  manner  ferves  ti>  copy  very  readily  and 
4X2  ct  icily 
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Mifce'ls-    exav.^ly  ail  kinds  of  figures  and  plans  :  becaufe  being 
«t«us  Ob-   altngcther  tranfparent,  all  the  p;irt5  of  the  dr;i\ving, 
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wbelher  of  light  (.r  fliade,  are  eafily  dillingiiifliC( 

Eefules  the  paper  made  from  the  afbeflos,  it  u  ne- 

34  ceffary  for  wrapping  up  gunpowder  and  valuable  wri- 
Incombuf-  tings,  to  have  a  paper  that  will  not  eafily  take  fire, 
tiiile  paper.  rj,j,g  jj^j^ner  in  which  tlii;  is  prepared  is  extremely 
fimp'e.  Ordinary  paper  is  dipped  into  boiling  li(iuid,_ 
confiding  of  three-fuurlhs  of  water  and  one  fourth  of 
diilolved  alum.  This  fiilt,  which  is  not  inflanimaVile, 
covers  the  furface  of  the  paper,  and  renders  it  in  fome 
^.        nieafure  inconibudible. 

In  the  fealbn  of  verjuice,  a  little  of  it  dduted  with 
water  is  fulhcient  for  obliterating  any  f;efh  fpot  of 
ink.  The  fait  of  the  verjuice  dillolved  in  water  an- 
fvvers  the  purpofe  equally  well,  and  the  fait  of  the  fjr- 
rel  h  alfo  employed,  though  with  lefs  eifed.^  If  the 
Ipots  be  dry,  and  the  above  acids  are  infufficient  to 
eradicate  tliem,  a  little  acpufortis  diluted  in  water  and 
anplied  with  the  feather  of  a  quill  or  a  fine  hair  pencil, 
\\i.l  ma!<e  them  entirely  difappcar. 

Books  and  mannicripts  are  fonietimes  defaced  by 
accidental  ftains  with  oil.  To  remove  fuch  bkmidies, 
1  (!a  ns  {.jij^ij  fjieeps  bones  and  reduce  them  to  a  fine  powder ; 
out  of  pa-  jg^,  ^  quantity  of  this  powder  on  each  fide  of  the  Ilain; 
place  it  between  two  fhcets  of  white  paper,  and  fub- 
mit  it  for  t%velve  hours  to  the  prefs.  If  the  llains  have 
not  difappeared  it  will  be  nccclfary  to  rci-.erate  the 
proceis. 

To  make  oiled  papers  take  colours ;  mix  with  the 

colours  a  very  fmall  quantity  either  of  the  gall  of  a 

oiied  paper  pijjg  qj.  carp;  and  as  thefe  fub.lances  are  of  the  nature 

of  foap,  they  diffolve  the  greafe  tliat  is  in  the  paper, 

and  permit  the  colours  to  be  fpread  over  the  furface. 

Emery  paper,  which  is  employed  for  takng  the  ruft 
from  iron  without  wafting  it,  is  made  by  impregnating 
coar.'e  paper  with  gummed  water  or  any  other  t-na- 
cious  fubftance,  and  then  covering  it  over  with  the 
39  fineft  emery. 
StaiiMug  or  The  colours  proper  for  paper  are  not  different  from 
colouring  tJiofe  ufed  for  other  fubftances,  and  are  enumerated 
under  tha  article  Co-oua-Malhig.  They  are  applied 
with  foft  bruHies,  after  being  tempered  to  a  due  de- 
cree wi;h  fize  or  gum  water.  It  the  paper  on  which 
they  are  to  be  1  lid  is  foft,  fo  that  the  colours  are  apt 
10  go  through,  it  muft;  alfo  be  fized  before  they  are 
laid  on,  or  a  proportionably  larger  quantity  mull  be 
t'fed  along  vith  the  colours  themfelves.  If  a  confi- 
derable  extent  of  tlie  paper  i ;  to  be  done  over  with  one 
co'our,  it  muft  receive  feveral  co  itings,  as  thin  as  pof- 
fible,  letting  each  coat  dry  before  anotlier  is  put  on, 
otherwifc  the  colour  will  be  unequal. 

Take  yellow  oclire,  grind  it  with  rain-wat;r,  and 

lay  a  ground  with  it  upon  the  paper  all  over;  when 

dry,  take  the  v/hite  of  eggs,  beat  it  clear  with  white 

fngarcandy,  and  ftrikeitall  over:  then  lay  on  the  leaf- 

golj  ;  and  wh:n  dry  pohlli  it  with  a  tooth.     Some 

fake  fiffr-Mi,  boil  it  in  water,  and  diffijlve  a  little  gum 

with  it ;  then  they  ftrike  it  over  the  paper,  lay  on  the 

^,         gold  ;  and,  when  dry,  tlicy  poliih  it. 

•J'o  fi  ver  Take  two  fc-uples  of  clear  glue  made  of  neits  lea- 

pajii-r  after  tlier.  One  fcruple  of  white  alum,  and  half  a  pint  of 

t!-.c>.  hjiicic  clear  water;  fimmer  the  v.'hi.le  o.'cr  a  (low  fire,  till  the 

""!'''  water  is  conf.imed,  or  the  ilcam  cea'iss  :  Then,  your 

j_:y^.r_         fheets  of  paper  being  laid  on  a  ftriO'Jth  t.able,  you  dp 
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a  pretty  large  pencil  Into  that  glue,  and  daub  it  over  Mifcella- 
as  even  as  you  can,  repeating  this  two  or  three  times:  neou^ Ob- 
then  fift  the  powder  of  talc  through  a  fine  ficvc,  made  „„  j!,'""' 
cf  liorle-hair  rr  gauze,  over  it;  and  then   liang  it  up   __,,,— -^ 
to  dry  ;  and,  when  dry.  rub  off  tic  fuperfluous  talc, 
which  fervcs  again  for  the  fame  purpoli".     The  talc 
you  jirejarein  the  following  manner:  Take  fine  white 
trani'parent  Mufcovy  ta'.c  ;  boil  it  in  clear  water  for 
four  hours ;  then  take  it  olF  the  fire  and  let  it   (land 
fo  for  two  days:  then  take  it  out,  wafh  it  well,  and 
put  it  in'o  a  linen  rag,  and  beat  it  to  pieces  with  a 
mallet:  to   10  pounds  of  talc  add  3  pounds  of  white 
alum,  and  grind  them  together  in  a  little  hand  mill ; 
fift  it  through  a  gau/e-fiev* ;  and  being  thus  reduced 
to  a  powder,  put   it  into  water,  and  juft  boil  it  up  : 
then  let  it  fink  to  the  Ijottom,  pour  off  the  water  from 
it,  place  the  powder  in  the  fun  to  di-y,  ar.d  it  will  be- 
come a  h;ird  confiftence.    This  beat  in  a  mortar  loan 
impalpable   powder,   ar.d  keep  it  fur  the  ufe  above- 
mcmioucd,  free  from  duft.  ,j 

I'he  common  grounds  laid  in  water  are  made  by  VVl.ite  and 
mixing  v.liiting  with  the  c  inmon  ghivers  fize,  and  co'ourcd 
laying  it  on  the  p^per  with  a  proper  bru(h  in  tlie  moil  !;''"""<is 
even  manner.     This  is  all  that  is  required,  where  the  l""^  f'?'""'^ 

*  ,  y\r\r.et  II I  ITS.. 

ground  Is  to  be  left  white  ;  and  the  paper  bemg  then 
hung  on  a  proper  frame  till  it  be  dry,  is  fit  to  be 
painted.  When  coloured  grour.ds  are  required,  the 
fame  method  muft  be  purfucd,  and  the  ground  of 
whiting  firll  laid;  except  in  pale-colours,  fuch  as  ftraw- 
colour^  or  pink,  where  a  fecond  coa;ing  may  fome- 
times  be  fparcd,  by  mixing  fome  Ilrong  colour  with 
the  whiting. 

There  are  three  methods  by  which  paper-hangings  McthiKl  of 
are  painted  ;    the    firft    by   prlnlir.g   on   the  colours  ;  painting 
the  fecond  by  ufing   the  Jltncil ;    and    the  tliird  by  t!-.e  paper 
laying  them  on  with  a  pcii:il,    as  in  other  kinds  of  """^'"S** 
painting. 

When  the  colours  are  laid  on  by  printing,  the  im- 
preflion  is  made  by  wooden  prints;  which  are  cut  in 
fuch  manner,  that  the  figure  t  >  be  expre(fed  is  made 
to  projcft  from  the  furface  by  cutting  away  all  the 
ctlicr  part ;  and  this  being  ch  irged  with  the  colours 
tempered  with  their  proper  vehicle,  by  letting  it  gent- 
ly down  on  a  block  on  which  the  colour  is  [  revicufly 
fpread,  conveys  it  from  thence  to  the  croand  of  the 
paper,  en  which  it  is  ma.He  to  fall  more  foicilily  by 
means  of  its  v.-eight,  and  the  effort  of  the  arm  rf  the 
perfon  who  ufes  the  print.  It  is  eafy  to  conclude,  that 
there  m.ull  be  as  many  feparate  prints  as  there  are 
colours  to  be  printed.  But  where  there  are  more  than 
one,  great  care  muft  be  taken,  after  the  firft  to  let 
the  print  fall  exactly  on  the  fame  pa't  of  the  paper 
as  that  which  went  before;  otherwife  the  figure  of  the 
de'"'gn  would  be  brought  into  irregularity  and  confufios. 
In  common  piper  of  low  price,  it  is  ufuil,  therefore, 
to  print  only  the  outline-,  and  lay  on  the  reft  of  the 
colours  by  ftencilhng;  which  both  fitves  the  er.pence 
of  cutting  more  prints,  and  can  be  praftifed  by  com- 
mon workmen,  not  req'uirirg  the  great  care  .and  dex- 
terity neceflary  to  the  ufing  fcveral  prints. 

The  m  inner  c{  Ji-.nciiing  the  colours  is  this.  The 
figure,  v/hich  all  the  pa  ts  of  any  particular  colour  make 
in  tlie  dcfign  to  be  pa-nred,  is  to  be  cu:  out,  in  a  piec« 
cf  thin  leather  rr  oil  cloth,  wh'ch  pieces  of  leather  or 
oil-cloth  are  called  jtf.<.v;/j;  and  being  laid  flat  on  the 

fl'.ects 
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Mifiiella-  fheets  of  paper  to  be  printed,  fpi  eaJ  on  a  Uble  or  floor, 
rcousOb-  are  to  be  rubbed  over  with  the  colour,  properly  lem- 
fcrvatioiis  pgrcd  by  means  of  a  large  brufli.  The  colour  palling 
J  over  the  whole  is  confequently  fpread  in  thnlc  i)arts  of 
the  paper  where  the  cloth  or  Lather  is  cut  away,  and 
jivo  the  fimc  effefl  as  if  laid  on  by  a  print.  This  is 
nevcrthck-fs  only  practicable  in  p.irts  where  there  are 
only  d-tachcd  nialles  or  fpots  of  colouis:  for  where 
there  are  fmall  coiitinvicd  lines,  or  p  irts  lliat  run  one 
into  anolh-r,  it  is  difficult  to  prefcrve  the  connexion 
or  continuity  of  the  parts  of  the  cloth,  or  to  keep  the 
fmaller  corners  clofe  down  to  th?  jiaper;  and  therefore, 
in  Uich  cai"es,  prints  are  preferable.  Stencilling  is  in- 
deed a  cheaper  method  of  ridding  coarfc  work  than 
printing:  but  without  futh  extraordinary  attention  and 
trouble  as  rendor  it  equally  difficult  wi:h  printing,  it 
is  far  lefs  beautiful  and  euifl  in  the  efleot.  For  the 
outline  of  the  fpots  of  colour  wait  ilt.it  fiiarpnefs  and 
reguf-iiity  that  are  given  by  prints,  bcfidcs  the  fre- 
quent extralineation?,  or  deviations  from  the  jull  figure, 
which  happens  by  th:  oiiglnal  niifjilacing  ol  the  Iten- 
tils,  or  tl;e  fliifting  the  place  of  them  during  the  ope- 
ration. 

P^r,ci!.'hiy  is  only  iifed  in  the  cafe  of  nicer  work, 

fuch  as  the  better  imitations  of  the  India  paper.    It  is 

performed  in  the  fame  manner  as  other  paintings  in 

water  or  varnifli.     It  is  fometimes  ufed  only  to  fill  the 

outlines  already  formed  by  printing,  where  the  price 

of  the  colour,  or  the  exaftnefs  of  the  manner  ia  which 

it  is  required  to  be  laid  on,  render  the  ftencilling  or 

printing  it  lefs    proper ;    at    other    times,    it  is  ufed 

lor  forming  or  delineating  fome  parts  of  the  defigu, 

where  a  fpirit  of   freedom    and    variety,,  not  to  be 

had  in  piinted  outlines,  are  defired  to  be  luid  in  the 

44         work. 

Manage-         The  paper  defigned  for  receiving  the  flock  is  firft 

mtiit  of       prepared  with  a  varnifh-giound  will  fome  proper  co- 

the  nock      lQ^■,y^  Ol-  by  that  of  the  paper  itfclf.     It  is  frequently 
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prafllfcd  to  print  fome  Mofaic,  or  otLer  fmall  running  MifcclU- 
figure  in  colours,  on  the  ground,  before  the  fl-ck  be  »"u*pl> 
laid  on;  and  it  maybe  done  with  any  pigment  of  the  f<=''""°"' 
colour  dclired,  tempered  with  varnilli,  and  laid  on  by         "j""*^' , 
a  print  cut  correfponding  to  that  end. 

The  niediod  of  laying  on  the  flock  i,  this.  A  wooJen 
print  being  cut,  as  is  above  defcribed,  for  laying  on 
the  colour  in  fuch  m  inner  that  the  part  ol'  the  defigi 
vvhich  is  intended  (or  the  flock  may  projeifl  beyonJ 
the  red  of  the  fuiface,  the  varnidi  is  put  on  a  block 
covered  with  leather  or  oil  clolli,  and  the  print  is  to 
be  nfcd  alfo  in  the  fame  manner,  to  lay  the  varnifli  on 
all  the  parts  where  the  flock  is  to  bo  flxed.  The  flieev, 
thus  prepared  by  the  varniflicd  inipreflion,  is  then  to 
bi  removed  to  another  block  or  table  and  to  be  (Irew- 
cd  over  with  flock  ;  which  is  afterwards  to  be  gently 
con:preired  by  a  board,  or  fome  other  flat  body,  to 
make  the  varnifli  take  the  better  hold  of  it :  and'llicn 
the  flieet  is  to  be  hung  on  a  frame  till  the  varnilh  be 
perfeaiy  dry  ;  at  v/hich  time  the  fuperfluous  part  of 
flock  is  to  be  brullicd  oif  by  a  foft  c.nnel's  hair  brulh; 
and  the  proper  flock  will  be  liyund  to  adhere  in  a  very 
Itrong  manner. 

The  method  of  preparing  the  flock  is,  by  cutting 
woollen-rags  or  pieces  of  cloth  with  the  hand,  by 
means  of  a  large  bill  or  ch'-pping  knife  ;  or  by  means 
of  a  machine  worked  by  a  horfe-miil. 

There  is  a  kind  of  counterfeit  flock  paper,  which, 
when  well  managed,  has  very  much  the  fame  effecl  to 
the  eye  as  the  real,  though  done  wiih  lefs  cxpence. 
The  manner  of  making  this  fort  is,  by  l?iying  a  ground 
of  varnilh  on  the  pap;r;  and  having  afterwards  print- 
ed the  defign  of  tnc  llock  in  varnilh,  in  the  fame  man- 
ner as  for  the  true;  iuftea.l  of  the  flock,  fome  pig- 
ment, or  dry  colour,  of  the  fame  hue  with  the  flock 
required  by  thi  Jefign,  but  fomewhat  of  a  darker  (hade, 
bring  well  powdered  is  (liewed  on  the  printed  varnifh, 
and  produces  nearly  the  fame  appearance. 
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P.i'f^-Mon.y  is  a  term  frequently  made  nfe  of  for 
bank-bills,  which  pafs  currently  in  trade  infte.'.d  of 
gold  and  filver. 

Concerning  this  fpecies  cf  currcn:y,  the  national 
utility  ci  which  has  been  controv-rted  by  fome,  v.-e 
liave  the  following  obfervations  in  Dr  Sm'th's  Treatlfe 
on  the  Wealth  of  Nations:  "  Tne  fubftitution  of  paper 
in  the  room  of  gold  arid  fiver  money  rep'aces  a  very 
expenfive  inllrument  of  commerce  with  one,  much  le,s 
colUy,  and  fometimes  equally  convenient.  Ci;culati  -n 
comes  to  be  carried  on  by  a  new  wheel,  which  it  coRs 
lefs  both  to  ered  and  maintain  than  the  old  one. 

"  When  the  people  of  any  particular  country  liave 
fach  confidence  in  the  fortune,  probity,  and  prudence 
cf  a  particular  b.mkei,  as  to  believe  th  it  he  is  always 
ready  to  pay  upon  demand  fuch  of  his  promilTory  no:e-> 
as  are  likely  at  any  time  to  be  prcfented  to  him,  thr.fe 
notes  come  to  have  the  f ime  currency  as  gold  and  fi- 
ver money,  from  the  confidence  that  fuch  monty  can 
Et  any  time  he  had  for  them. 

"  A  particular  banker  lends  among  his  cu.lomers 
Lis  own  proniifl'ary  notes,  to  the  amount  wc  Hull  fup- 
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pofe,  of  ioo,ood1.  As  thofe  notes  ferve  all  the  pnr- 
pef  s  of  money,  his  debtors  pay  hi  n  the  fame  incerert; 
as  if  he  had  lent  them  fo  much  money.  This  interell 
is  the  fourc-e  of  his  gain.  Tiiough  fome  of  thofe  notes 
are  continually  coming  back  upon  him  for  p.iyment, 
part  of  them  c.>niinue  to  circulate  for  months  and  years 
together.  Though  he  has  generally  in  circulation, 
therefore,  notes  to  the  amount  of  ioo,cool.  20,000 1. 
in  gold  and  filver,  may  frequently  be  a  fu!lic!ent  pro- 
vi  ion  for  anfwering  occafional  demands.  By  this  ope- 
ration, therefore,  20,cool.  in  gold  and  filver  perform 
all  the  funflion;  which  ioo,ccol.  could  otherwifehavi^ 
performed.  Eighty  thoufind  pounds  of  gold  and  fil- 
ver can  therefore,  in  this  manner,  be  fpared  from  the 
clrculat'on  of  th.e  country  ;  and  if  different  operations 
of  the  fam:  kind  fhould  at  the  fame  time  be  carried  on 
by  m.;ny  dilTerent  bank<:  and  hankers,  the  whole  circu- 
lation may  be  thus  conducled  vvltli  a  fiflli  pan  only  of 
the  gold  and  filver. 

"  Let  us  fuppofe  for  example,  tliat  the  whole  cir- 
culating monsy  of  fome  particular  country  amounted, 
at  a  pankulai-  lime,  to  1,000,000  L  fl.eiiing,  that  funi 

being 
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I'jpor-  beinT  then  fufficient  for  circulating  the  whole  annual 
Money,  pioduce  of  their  land  and  labour.  Let  us  fuppofe  too, 
*~"^''  '  that,  feme  time  tliereailtr,  dift'erent  banks  and  bankers 
ilTucd  promilTory  notes,  payable  to  the  bearer,  to  the 
extent  of  i, 000,000 1.  refcrving  In  their  different  coffers 
200,000 1.  for  anfwering  occafunal  demands.  There 
would  remain,  therefore,  in  circulation  800,000 1.  in 
gold  and  filver,  and  i,oco,oool.  of  bank  notes,  or 
1,800,000 1.  of  paper  and  money  together.  But  the 
annual  produce  of  the  land  and  labour  of  the  country 
had  before  required  only  1,000,000 1.  to  circulate  and 
diflribnte  it  to  its  proper  confumers,  and  that  annual 
produce  cannot  be  immediately  augmented  by  thofe 
operations  of  banking.  One  million,  therelore,  will 
be  fulficicnt  to  circulate  it  alter  them.  I'he  goods  to 
be  bought  and  fold  being  precifeiy  the  fame  as  before, 
the  fame  quantity  of  money  will  be  fufficient  for  buy- 
ino-  and  felling  th<.ni.  The  channel  of  circulation,  if 
I  may  be  allowed  fuch  an  exprellion,  will  remain  pi-e- 
cifely  the  fame  as  before.  One  million  we  have  fup- 
pofed  fuflicicnt  to  fill  that  channel.  Whatever,  there- 
fore, is  poured  into  it  beyond  this  fum,  cannot  run  in 
it,  but  muft  overflow.  One  million  eight  hundred 
ihoufand  pounds  are  poured  into  it.  Eight  hundred 
thoufand  poimds,  therefore,  mult  overflow,  that  fum 
being  over  and  above  what  can  be  employed  in  the  cir- 
culation of  the  country.  But  though  this  fum  cannot 
be  emph  yed  at  home,  it  is  too  valuable  to  be  allowed 
to  lie  idle.  It  will  therefore  be  fent  abroad,  in  order 
to  feek  that  profitable  employment  which  it  cannot 
find  at  home.  But  the  paper  cannot  go  abroad  ;  be- 
caufe,  at  adiftancefrom  the  banks  which  ifi'ue  it,  and 
from  the  country  in  which  payment  of  it  can  be  ex- 
acled  by  law,  it  will  not  be  received  in  common  pay- 
ments. Gold  and  filver,  therefore,  to  the  amount  of 
800,000 1.  will  be  ftnt  abroad,  and  the  channel  of  home 
circulation  ftill  remain  filled  with  1,000,000 1.  of  paper 
inftead  of  1,000,000 1.  of  thofe  metals  which  filled  it 
before. 

"  But  though  fo  great  a  quantity  of  gold  and  fil- 
ver is  thus  fent  abroad,  we  muft  not  imagine  that  it  is 
fent  abroad  for  nothing,  or  that  its  proprietors  make  a 
prefent  of  it  to  foreign  nations.  They  will  exchange 
it  for  foreign  goods  of  fome  kind  or  another,  in  order 
to  fupply  the  confum.ption  either  of  fbmc  other  foreign 
country  or  of  their  own. 

"  If  they  employ  it  in  purchafing  goods  in  one  fo- 
leigu  country  in  older  to  fupply  the  confumptlon  of 
another,  cr  in  what  is  calle'1  the  carrying  trade,  v.'liat- 
ever  profit  they  make  will  be  an  addition  to  the  neat 
revenue  of  their  own  country.  It  is  like  a  new  fund, 
created  for  carrying  on  a  new  trade;  domeftic  bulinefs 
being  row  tranfafted  by  paper,  and  the  gold  and  filver 
b.ing  converted  into  a  fund  for  tlfis  new  trade. 

"  If  they  employ  it  in  purchafing  foreign  goods  for 
home-confuroption,  they  may  either  firft  pin-chafe  fuch 
goods  as  are  likely  to  be  confumed  by  idle  people  who 
produce  nothing,  fuch  as  foreign  wines,  foreign  filks, 
&c.;  or,  feconjly,  they  ma/  purchafe  an  additional 
Itc.ck  of  mateilals,  tools,  and  provifionsj  in  order  to 
employ  an  additional  number  of  induflrious  people, 
who  reproduce,  with  a  profit,  tlie  value  of  their  annual 
coniumptlcn. 

"  So  far  as  it  is  employed  in  the  firll  way,  it  pro- 
motes prodigality,  incrtnfes  cxpence  and  confumption, 
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without  increafing  produftion,  or  eftablilhing  any  per- 
manent fund  for  fupporting  that  expence,  and  is  in 
every  refpedl  hurtful  to  the  fociety. 

"  So  far  as  it  is  employed  in  the  fecond  way,  it 
promotes  induftry ;  and  though  it  increafes  the  con- 
fumption of  the  fociety,  it  provides  a  permanent  fund 
for  fupporting  that  confumption,  the  people  who  con- 
fume,  reproducing  with  a  profit,  the  whole  value  of 
their  annual  confumption.  The  grofs  revenue  of  the 
fociety,  the  annual  produce  of  their  land  and  labour, 
is  increaftd  by  the  whole  value  which  the  labour  of 
thofe  workmen  adds  to  the  materials  upon  v.'hich  they 
are  employed  ;  and  their  neat  revenue  by  what  re- 
mains of  this  value,  after  deducting  what  is  neceffary 
for  fupporting  the  tools  and  inflrument;  of  their  trade. 
"  That  the  greater  part  of  the  gold  and  filver 
which,  being  forced  abroad  by  thofe  operaticns  of 
banking,  \^  employed  in  purchafing  foreign  goods  for 
home  conlumption,  is  and  mull  be  employed  for  pur- 
chafing thofe  of  this  iecond  kind,  feems  not  only  pro- 
b.ible,  but  almoft  unavoidable.  Though  fome  parti- 
cular men  may  fometimes  increafe  their  expence  very 
confiderably,  though  their  revenue  docs  not  increafe  at 
all,  v/e  may  be  allured  that  no  clafs  or  order  of  men 
ever  does  fb ;  bccaufe,  tiiough  the  principles  of  com- 
mon prudence  do  not  always  govern  the  condndl  of 
every  individual,  they  always  inHuence  that  of  the  m.a- 
jority  of  every  clafs  or  order.  But  the  revenue  of  idle 
people,  confidered  as  a  clafs  or  order,  cannot  in  the 
fmallefl  degree  be  increafed  by  thofe  operations  of 
banking.  Their  expence  in  general,  therefore,  cannr  t 
be  much  increafed  by  them,  though  that  of  a  few  in- 
dividuals among  tlicm  may,  and  in  reality  fometimes 
is.  The  demand  of  idle  people,  therefore,  for  foreign 
goods,  being  the  fame,  or  very  nearly  the  fame,  as  be- 
fore, a  very  fmall  part  of  the  money,  which  being  for- 
ced abroad  by  thofe  operations  of  banking,  is  employ- 
ed in  purchafing  foreign  goods  for  home-confumption, 
is  likely  to  be  employed  in  purchafing  thofe  for  their 
ufe.  The  greater  part  of  it  will  naturally  be  deftined 
for  the  employment  of  induftry,  and  not  for  the  main- 
tenance of  idlenefs. 

•'  When  we  compute  the  quantity  of  induftry  which 
the  circulating  capital  ot  any  fociety  can  employ,  we 
muft  always  have  regard  to  thofe  parts  of  it  only  which 
confift  in  proviiions,  materials,  and  finifhed  work  :  the 
other,  which  confifls  in  money,  and  which  ferves  only 
to  circuliite  thofe  three  muff  always  be  deduiSted.  In 
order  to  put  induftry  into  motion,  three  things  are  re- 
quifite  ;  materials  to  work  upon,  tools  to  work  with, 
and  the  wages  or  recompence  for  the  fake  of  whicli  tlie 
work  is  done.  Money  is  neitl'.L'r  a  material  to  work 
ujion,  nor  a  tool  to  work  with  ;  and  though  the  wages 
of  the  workman  are  commonly  paid  to  him  in  money, 
his  real  revenue,  like  that  of  all  other  men,  confifts,  not 
in  the  money,  but  in  the  money's  worih  ;  not  in  the 
metal  i)ieces,  but  in  what  can  be  got  for  them. 

"  The  quantity  of  induftry  which  any  capital  can 
employ,  muff  evidently  be  equal  to  the  number  of 
workmen  whom  it  can  fupply  with  materials,  tools, 
and  a  maintenance  fuitable  to  the  nature  of  the  work. 
Money  may  be  requifite  for  purchafing  the  materials 
and  tods  of  the  work,  as  well  as  the  maintenance  of 
tlie  wofkmen.  But  the  quantity  of  induftry  wliich  the 
whole  capital  can  employ,  is  certainly  not  equal  both 
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Paper-     to  the  money  wliicli   purch;ifes,  and  to  the  materials, 
Money,     tools,  ;uul  m;iintainance,  which  ;ire  purchafed  with  it ; 
but  only  to  one  or  other   of  tholo  two  values,  and  to 
the  l.itter  more  properly  than  to  the  former. 

"  WHien  paper  is  ful)ftitutcd  in  the  room  of  gold  and 
filvcr  money,  the  quintity  uf  the  materials,  tools,  and 
maintenance,  which  the  whole  circulating  capital  can 
fupply,  may  be  increafcd  by  the  whole  value  of  gold 
and  filvcr  which  ul'od  to  be  employed  in  purchaling 
them.  Tiie  wliole  value  of  the  great  wliecl  of  circula- 
tion and  dillribution  is  added  to  the  goods  which  are 
circulated  and  dilhibuted  by  means  of  it.  The  opera- 
tion, in  fome  meafure,  refembles  that  of  the  undertaker 
of  fome  gr^at  work,  who  in  confcquencs  of  fome  im- 
provement in  mechanics,  takes  down  his  old  machi- 
nery, and  adds  the  difference  between  its  price  and 
that  of  the  new  to  his  circulating  capital,  to  the  fund 
from  which  he  furnilhes  materials  and  w.iges  to  his 
workmen. 

"  What  the  proportion  is  which  the  circulating  mo- 
ney of  any  country  bears  to  the  whole  vahic  of  the  an- 
nual produce  circulated  by  means  of  it,  is  perhaps 
impolllble  to  determine.  It  has  been  computed  by 
different  authors  at  a  fifth,  at  a  t.nth,  at  a  twentieth, 
and  at  a  thirtieth  part  of  that  value.  But  how  fmall 
foever  the  proportion  which  the  circulating  money  may 
bear  to  the  whole  value  of  the  annual  produce,  as  but 
a  part,  and  frequently  but  a  fmall  part,  of  that  pro- 
duce, is  ever  deftined  for  the  maintainance  of  indultry, 
it  muff  always  bear  a  very  confiderable  proportion  to 
that  part.  When,  therefore,  by  the  fubftitution  of 
paper,  the  gold  and  filver  neceffary  for  circulation  is 
reduced  to  perhaps  a  fifth  pai'  of  the  former  quantity, 
i!  the  value  of  only  the  greater  part  of  the  other  four- 
fifths  be  added  to  the  funds  -which  are  delfined  for  the 
maintenance  of  induftiy,  it  mull  mike  a  very  confid-'r- 
able  addition  to  the  quantity  of  that  induftry,  and 
confequently  to  tlie  value  of  the  annual  produce  of  land 
and  labour. 

"  That  part  of  his  capital  which  a  dealer  is  obliged 
to  keep  by  him  unemployed,  for  anfwering  occafional 
demands,  is  fo  much  dead  Ifock,  producing  nothing 
either  to  him  or  to  his  country.  The  judicious  opera- 
tions of  banking  enab'e  him  to  make  it  aiffive  iuid 
produflive.  The  gold  and  fiver  money  which  cir- 
culates in  any  country,  and  by  means  of  which  the  pro- 
duce of  its  land  and  labour  is  annually  circulated  and 
diftributed  to  the  proper  confumers,  is,  in  the  fame  man- 
ner as  the  ready  money  of  the  dealer,  all  dead  Ifock. — 
It  is  a  very  valuable  part  of  the  capital  of  the  country, 
which  produces  nothing  to  the  coun'ry.  The  judicious 
operations  of  banking,  by  fuliftituting  paper  in  the 
room  ofa  great  part  of  it,  enables  the  country  to  make 
a  great  part  of  this  dead  flock  aiffive  and  producfive. 
The  gold  and  filver  money  which  circulMes  in  any 
country,  may  very  propei'ly  be  compared  to  a  highway, 
which  while  it  circulates  and  carries  to  market  all  the 
giafs  and  corn  «_if  the  country,  produces  itfelf  not  a 
fingle  pile  of  either.  The  judicious  operations  of 
banking,  by  providing,  if  I  may  be  allowed  fo  violent 
a  metaphor,  a  fort  of  waggon-way  through  the  air, 
enable  the  country  to  convert, as  it  were,a  great  part  of 
its  highways  into  good  paftures  and  cornfields,  and 
thereby  to  inci-eafe  very  confiderably  the  annual  pro- 
duce of  its  land  and    labour.     The  commerce  and 
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induflry  of  the  country,  however,  it  muft  be  acknow- 
ledged, though  they  may  be  fomewl\at  augmented, 
cannot  be  altogether-  fo  fecure,  when  they  arc  thus,  as 
it  were,fufpended  upon  the  Dxdalian  wings  of  paper- 
money,  as  when  they  travel  about  upor4  the  f  lid 
ground  of  gold  and  hiver. 

"  I'he  whole  paper-money  of  every  kind  which  can 
eafily  circulate  in  any  country,  never  can  exceed  the 
value  of  the  gold  and  filver,  of  wliich  it  fupplics  the 
place,  or  which  (ihe  commerce  being  fujipofcd  the 
iame)  would  circulate  ihere  if  there  was  no  paper- 
money.  If  twenty-lhilllng  notes,  for  example,  are  the 
lowert:  paper-money  curient  in  Scotland,  the  whole  of 
that  currency,  which  can  eafily  circulate  there,  cannot 
exceed  the  funi  of  gcild  and  (liver  which  would  be  ne- 
celfary  for  tranfaftiiig  the  annual  exchanges  of  twenty 
fl-iillings  value  and  upwards  ufually  trarifafted  within 
that  country.  Sh  .uld  the  circulating  p.aper  at  any 
time  exceed  that  fum,  as  the  cxcefs  coidd  neither  be 
fent  abroad,  nor  be  employed  in  the  circulalicn  of  the 
country,  it  muft  immetllately  return  upon  the  banks  to 
be  exchanged  for  gold  and  filver-.  Many  people  would 
immediately  perceive  that  they  had  mor-e  of  this  paper 
than  was  necelfary  for  traniaiftlng  their  bulir.efs  at 
home,  and  as  they  could  not  fend  it  abroad,  they  would 
immediately  demand  payi-nent  of  it  from  the  banks. 
When  this  fuperfluous  paper  was  converted  into  gold 
and  filver,  they  could  eafily  find  a  ufe  for  it  by  fendiiig 
it  abroad  ;  but  they  could  find  none  while  it  remained 
in  the  fhape  of  paper.  There  would  Immediately 
therefore,  be  a  run  upon  the  banks  to  the  whole 
extent  of  this  fuperfluous  paper,  and  if  they  fliowed 
any  difficulty  or  backwardnefs  in  payment,  to  a 
much  greater  extent;  the  alarm  which  this  would 
occafion  necclfarily  increafing  the  run."  See  Bank 
and  Trade. 

P.iFfR  OJjice,  an  office  In  the  palace  of  \Vhitehall, 
in  which  all  the  pulilic  writings,  matters  of  flate  and 
council,  prcclamaiions,  letters,  intelligences,  negocia- 
tions  abroad,  and  generally  all  difpatches  tliat  pafs 
through  the  offices  of  the  fccretavies  of  ftate,  are 
lodged,  by  way  of  library. 

PAPIER  iviACHE.  This  is  a  fubftance  made  of 
cuttings  of  white  or  brown  paper,  boiled  in  water, 
and  beaten  in  a  mortar,  till  they  are  reduced  into  a 
kind  of  parte,  and  then  boiled  with  a  folution  of  gum 
arable  or  of  irze,  to  give  terracity  to  the  palfe,  which 
is  afterwai-ds  formed  into  dilTerent  toys,  &c.  by  pref- 
irng  it  into  oiled  moulds.  When  dry,  it  is  done  over 
with  a  mixti,n-e  of  fize  and  lamp-black,  and  afterwai'ds 
varnifiied.  The  black  varnilh  for  thefe  toys,  accord- 
ing to  Dr  Lewis,  is  prepared  as  follows :  Some  colo- 
phony, or  turpentine  boiled  down  till  it  becomes  black 
and  friable,  is  melted  in  a  glazed  earthen  veifel,  and 
thiice  as  much  amber  in  fine  powder  fprinkled  in  by 
degrees,  with  the  addition  of  a  little  fpirit  or  oil  of 
turpentine  now  and  then  :  when  the  amber  is  melted, 
fprinkle  in  the  fame  quantity  of  fai'cocolla,  continu- 
ing to  ftii  them,  and  to  add  more  fpirit  of  turpentine, 
till  the  whole  becomes  fluid  ;  then  llrain  out  the  clear 
through  a  coarfe  hair  bag,  prcffing  it  gently  betu'een 
hot  boards.  This  varnilh,  mixed  witli  ivory-black  in 
fine  powder,  is  applied,  in  a  hot  room,  on  the  dried 
paper  pafte ;  -which  is  then  fet  Ii-i  a  gently  heated 
oven,  next  day  in  a  hotter  oven,  and  the  third  day  \\\ 
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a  very  hot  one,  and  let  ftand  each  time  till  the  oven 
grows  colJ.  The  palte  thui  varnilhed  is  hard,  durable, 
gloffy,  and  bears  liquors  hot  or  cold. 

PAPHLAGONIA  (anc.  geog.),  a  country  of  the 
Hither  Alia,  beginning  at  Purthenius,  a  river  of 
Bithynia.  on  the  weft,  and  extending  in  length  to  the 
Halys  eaftward,  with  the  Euxuie  to  the  nortli,  and 
Galalia  to  the  fouth.  Pliny  enlarges  the  limits  on  the 
weft  fide  to  the  river  Billis,  on  this  fiJe  the  Parthenius. 
It  is  called  PyUnuiiia  by  feme  (Pliny).  Pnphlag'mis, 
the  people,  mentioned  by  Homer,  and  therefore  <f  no 
fniall  antiquity.  A  fuperftiiious  and  filly  people  (Lu- 
cian)  ;  a  brave  people  (Homer)  ;  taking  thJr  name 
from  Phileg  (Bocchart). 

PAPHOS  (anc.  geog.),  two  adjoining  iflands  on 
the  weft  fide  of  the  ifland  of  Cyprus;  the  one  called 
HaU  Paphos  (Stra^o,  Ptolemy,  Pliny)  ;  the  other  Ma 
Ptiphos;  and  when  mer.tioned  without  an  aL'juni.% 
this  latter  is  always  underfti  od.  Both  dedicated  to 
Venus,  and  left  undiilinguillied  by  the  poets  (Virgil, 
Hurace).  Hence  Venus  is  furn.imed  Pa;hh,  P.i/I'h 
the  people,  (Coins,  Stcphanus)  It  was  reflored  by 
Auguftus,  after  a  Ihock  of  an  earthquake,  and  called 
'Juguja   (Dio). 

The  Abbe  Mariti,  in  his  Travels  through  Cyprus, 
gives  the  following  account  of  the  ifland  of  Papho-. '  It 
is  fituated  (fays  he)  on  the  fouthern  fide  :  It  contained 


earthquake.     In  this  ifland  St  Paul  by  h's  eloquence    Paphos 
converted  Sergius,  a  Roman  proconful.   He  here  like-  11 

wife  conferred  the  dcaconftiip  on  his  difciple  and  ccl-  "^*"  |"'  _ 
league  Titus,  v/ho  foon  after  fulTered  martyrdom. 
Paphos  was  an  ep.fcopal  city  in  the  time  of  the  Lu- 
fignaus :  and  it  is  ftili  the  feat  of  a  bifhop,  who  is  a 
fuffragan  to  the  archbidiop  of  Kicofia.  On  the  weft- 
ern  fide  of  the  ifland  thete  are  a  great  number  of  fcat- 
tercd  villages  ;  but  they  are  not  worthy  cf  notice, 
being  eidier  abandoned  or  in  ruins." 

Mr  Bruce  infirmi  us,  that  in  the  neighbourhcod  of 
this  place  many  filver  medal,  cfe>cellcr.t  workmar.fliip 
are  dug  up  ;  they  are,  however,  but  of  little  eftimation 
among  the  antiquarians,  beuig  chiefly  of  towns  o{  the 
fize  of  thofe  found  a*-  Crete  and  Rhodes,  and  in  all  the 
iflands  of  the  Archij-elago.  There  are  fome  excellent 
Greek  Intaglios  :  genernlly  uptn  better  ftones  than 
ufual  in  the  iflands.  This  illuftrious  traveller  informs  U'^, 
that  he  has  feen  fome  heads  of  Jupiter,  remarkable  for 
bufliy  hair  and  beard,  which  were  of  excelh-nt  work- 
m.Hifh'p,  and  worthy  of  any  price.  All  the  inhabitants 
of  the  ifland  are  fubjcdl  to  fevers,  but  efpecially  thofe 
in  the  neighb.  urh<  od  of  Paphos.  The  fame  traveller 
obftrve-i,  that  Cyprus  was  very  long  undifcovered  ; 
for  though  fliips  had  be.n  failing  on  theMtdicerrjnean 
1700  )ears  befure  Chrilt,  aiid  though  th.e  ifland  ii  only 
a  daj's  i'ailing  fn  m  the  continent  of  Afia  on  the  north 
and  eaft,  and  httie  mi  re  from  that  of  Africa  on  the 


the  celebrated  temple  of  Venus  ;  which,  together  with 

the  city,  was  deftroyed  by  an  earthquake,  fo  that  the    fouth,  it  was  not  known  at  the  buildmg  cf  Tyre,  a 

leaft  veftige  of  it  is  not  now  to  be  feen.    A  lake  in  the    little    before  the  Trojan  war,  that  is,  500  years  after 


neighbourhood,  which  even  in  fummer  overflows  with 
ftagnant  and  corrupted  water,  renders  the  air  in  fome 
thgree  unwh.olefome.  On  the  wellern  coaft  is  the  new 
Paphos,  called  by  f.me  of  the  modern  geographers 
Biijfos;  a  name  wliith  is  unknown  in  the  ifland  of  Cy- 
prus. That  we  may  nnt  poliiively  afciibe  to  the  lat- 
ter every  thing  thathiftory  tells  us  of  Paphos  in  ge- 
neral, it  may  not  be  here  improper  to  mention  that  it 
has  been  feveral  times  deftroyed.  This  city  had  a 
port,  where  veflels  trading  upon  that  co.jil  ftdl  caft 
anchor :  but  this  happens  only  in  fummer ;  for, 
beino-  expofed  to  every  wind,  it  is  extremely  dange- 
rous°  The  bottom  of  it  is  full  of  fliarp  rocks;  which 
frmetimes  deftroy  the  cables  fo  much,  that  mariners 
are  obliged  to  keep  them  afloat  on  the  furface  of  the 
water,  by  means  of  empty  cafljs  fixed  to  them  at  cer- 
tain diftances.  In  the  neighbour:  ood  there  are  two 
caitles;  one  on  the  bord;rs  of  the  fea,  and  the  other 
on  the  fummit  of  a  liitle  hill:  but  the  latter  is  at 
prefent  in  ruins.  The  government  of  Paphos  confills 
of  a  digdaban  or  commiiJiiry  ;  a  cadi  ;  and  an  aga,  who 
prefides  over  the  ruftomhoufe  Of  all  the  ChriRian 
edi.'iccs,  there  is  n^ne  remaining  but  the  church  ot 
St  George,  in  which  fervice  is  performed  by  the 
Greek  minifters.  The  produe^ions  cf  this  part  of  the 
ifland,  which  are  all  of  an  excellent  quwlity,  are  filk,  bar- 
ley, and  other  kinds  of  grain.  To  difcover  the  origin 
of  the  old  and  new  Paphos,  would  be  carrying  light 
into  the  nfidft  of  the  thickeft  d.irkne/s.  When  we 
have  added  conjectBre  to  eonjeifture,  we  are  ftill  in  the 
fame  fituation.  As  tliis  is  an  attempt  fuperior  to  ray 
abilities,  I  ihall  leave  it  to  the  divining,  though  un- 
certain, knowledge  of  our  ant'qu;;rie<:.  I  muft,  how- 
■ever,  obferve,  that  there  was  he;  e  formerly  a  temple  de- 
dicated to  Venus,  which  was  entirely  deftroyed  by  an 
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the  neighbouring  feas  had  been  navigated.  It  was  co- 
vered with  wood  at  its  firft  difcovery  ;  and  cur  antlior  is 
of  opinion,  that  it  was  not  well  known  even  at  the  time 
of  building  of  Solomon's  temple ;  becaufe  we  do  not  find 
that  Hiram  king  of  Tyre,  though  juft  in  its  neighbour- 
hood, ev^r  had  recourfc  to  it  for  wood  :  though  the 
carriage  would  undoubtedly  have  been  eafier  from 
thence,  than  to  have  brought  it  down  from  the  top  of 
Mount  Lebanon.  Eratolthenes  informs  us,  that  in 
ancient  times  the  ifland  was  fo  overgrown  with  wood, 
that  it  could  not  be  till.d  ;  fo  that  tliey  tirft  cut  down 
the  timber  to  be  ufedin  the  furnaces  for  melting  fi!ver 
and  copper  ;  tl)at  after  this  they  buik  fleets  wi\h  it : 
but  finding  even  this  infutncient,  they  gave  liberty  to 
all  ftrangers  to  cut  it  down  for  whatever  purpo.'e  they 
pleaied  ;  and  not  only  fo,  but  they  gave  them  after- 
wards the  property  of  the  ground  they  had  cleared. 
Matters  are  new  quite  altered  ;  and  tlie  want  of  wrod 
is  a  pr'ncipi'.l  corrplaint  in  moft  parts  ci^^  the  ifland. 
About  Acam.is,  however,  on  the  weft  fide  of  the  ifland, 
the  wood  is  ftill  thick  and  impervious,  inliabited  by 
lartre  ftacrs  and  wild  boars  ot  a  monftrous  fize.  Mr 
Bruce  was  informed,  that  a  live  elephant  had  lately 
been  feen  there,  but  gave  no  credit  to  the  account. 

PAPIAS,  bifhop  of  Hieropoli',  a  city  of  Phrygia, 
was  the  diiliple  of  St  John  the  Evangelift,  and  the 
companion  of  Po'yc^rp,  as  St  Jerome  oblerves,  and 
not  of  John  the  Ancient,  as  fome  other  auhors  have 
mairtaineh  He  compofed  a  w  rk  in  five  books, 
iutltled  Expojh'i.r.s  tf  tie  D'ifc-)urf  s  of  our  Lord,  cii 
which  there  a.e  only  fome  fragments  now  remaining. 
He  It  vvMs  who  introduced  the  opir.ion  cf  the  Mille- 
nai  lans. 

PAPILIO,  the  Butterfly;  in  zoology,  a  genus 
of  iutecis  belonging   to  the  order  01  lepidoptcr.!.     St 
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lins  four  wings,  imbricated  w'nh  a  l.ind  of  downy  prepared  for  ii.     The  fly  is  now  pci-fcaly  formed ;  it  I'jj-'i.a 

fcales  :    the  tongue  is  convoluted  in  a  fpir;il  form  ;  gently  fluticrf,  then  takes  its  flijjlit,  and  parinei  its    ---v— 

and  the  body  is  luiiry.     The  antenna  grow  thicker  mazy  wanderings  over  the  en;im<.llcd  meads,  plunging 

Inwards  their  extrecnity,  and  are  in  moll  fiihjec^s  tcr-  its  lortnini  into  the  cups  ol'  nedarcout  flower-,."                pj^.j 

minatedby  a  kind  of  cajiituluni  or  head.     Tiie  wing--,  Ofpapilio  N"  1,  Barbut  gives  the  loUcwlnp  account,  ccciiui- 

when  fitting,  are  erc<5>,  infoniuch  ihiit  their  extrtmi-  "  I'lu- ground  co'our  of  thi  inkH  is  a  beautliul  v\o(l'r 

tics  meet  or  touch  one  another  above  ih;  body.     They  black,  the  fupcrior  wings  arc  ornamented  with  white 

fly  in  the  day-time.     There  are  273  fpecies,  principally  forked  clouds;  the  interior  ones  are  adorned  with  fpots 

diftinguifliedby  the  colour  of  their  wings.     Mr  B.ubut  of  a  blood-colour,  ih  fe  nearcft  th^  c^'.reniilies  being 

h.is  divided  chem  into  I'our  feflions,  which  he  thus  cha-  of  a  Uinular  form,  and  are  indented,  terminating  in  an 

radleii/.es,     i.  The  equites,  or  rders,  the  upper  wings  extended  t.iil,  and  are  edged  with  white.     'I"he  aptx, 

being  longer  from  the  hindcrmol  angle  to  the  point  or  crown  of  the  liead,  is  tipt  with  the  f;:me  red  colour 

than  to  the  bafe  :    their  anttnnse  are  often  filiform,  which  encircles  the  ihoul.icrs,  and  terminates  the  abdo- 

They  are  divided  into  Trojans;  which  for  the  mcfl  men  the  fpace  of  about  live  rings." 

part  are  black,  with  blood  like  fpots  on  the  breaft  :  Of  N°  2.  he  fpe-aks  thus :   "The  form  of  tlie  wings 

and  Greeks,  whofc  breall  has  no   fuch  marks ;    the  refcmbles  the  preceding  infefls.     They  are  beautifully 

fmall  eye  being  placed  at  the  angle  of  the  anus;  and  variegated   with  black  and  yellow ;  the  inferirrcits 

of  thefe  fome  are  without  b^.nds  or  fillets,  others  with  terminate  in  a  tail,  and,  according  to  the  char.icfcr  (  f 

bands  or  fillets.     2.  The  heliconiaas,  whofe  wings  are  the  fcflion,  are  adorned  with  an  eye  of  a  yeilowifli  red 

narrow  throughout,  often  bare;  the  upper  oblong,  the  colour,  encircled  witii  blue,  whieh  is  fituated  at  ths 

under  ones  very  fliort.     3.  Tlie  Danai,  whofe  wings  edgp,  neareft  the  extremity  of  the  abdomen.     This  is 

are    entire;    the    candidi,    with  whitifh   wings;    the  the  largeft,  and  one  of  the  mod;  bs.-iuti;'ul  infc(fls  Enff- 

feftivi,  with  variegated    wings.     4.   The    nymph  als,  land  produces.     I'he  caterpillar  ie  large  ard  fraooth, 

whofe  wings  are  denticulated:   divided  into  the  gem-  of  a  bright  green  colour,  with  tranfveifal  bands,  of  a 

mati,  whofe  wings  have  eyes  ;  fubdivided  into  thofe  deep  gloffy  purple  upon  every  ring,  which  bands  are 

which  have  eyes  on  all  the   winvrs  ;  thofe  which  have  eni'iched  with  yellow   fpots ;  it  feeds  on  wild  f;nnel 

them  on  the  upper  wings ;  thofe  which  have  them  on  and  other  umbelliferous  plants;  changes  into  the  diry- 

the  und-r  ones ;   and  the  phalerati,  whofe  wings  are  falls  in  July,  affumes  the  winged  ftate  in  Augui},  and 

without  eyes.     5.  The  plebeians,  whofe  larva  Is  often  frequents  meadov/s.     It  fometimes  appears  in  I>Iay." 

contraded :  divided  into  the  rurale";,  with  darkiih  fpots  And  of  N°  3.  we  have  this  account;  "  The  pesccck, 

on  their  wings  ;  and  the  urbicols,  with  fpots  gene-  or  peacock's  eye,  is  eafily  known  by  the  peacock's  cy«s 

rally  tranfparent  on  their  wings.  which  it  bears  above,  four  in  number,  one  upon  each 

The  beauties  of  this  elegant  part  of  the  creation  are  wing,  which  has  given  it  the  name  it  h.as.     Its  v/ings, 

well  known  ;  and  there  are  few  who  can  contemplate  very  angulous,  are  black  underneath  ;  above  they  arc 

them  without  aflonifhment.     We  have  the  following  of  a  reddilli  dun  colour.  The  upper  ones  have  on  tlieir 

acc-uni  of  their  various  Aages  of  exillence  in  Earbut*.  fupcricr  edge  two  black  oblong  fpots,  with  a  yellov.' 

"  The  caterpillar  (fays  he)  informs  us  is  what  manner  one  between  the  two.     At  their  estren.ity  is  found 

it  prepares  for  the  lethargic  fleep,  which  is  to  ferve  as  the  eye,  large,  reddilh  in  the  m.iddle,  f  jrrounded  with 

a  tranfition  to  its  metamorphofis.      The  period  cf  its  a  yellow  circle,  accompanied  by  a  fmali  portion  of  blue 

reptile  life  being  accomplllhcd,  it  changes  its  form  to  towards  the  exterior  fide.     On  that  iame  fide,  follow- 

become  an  inhabitant  of  the  air.     The  chryfalis  is  at  ing  the  JireSion  of  the  margi.'i,  there  are  five  or  fix 

once  the  tomb  of  the  caterpillar  and  the  cradle  of  the  white  fpots,  let  in  order.      The   inferiar   wir.gs  are 

butterfly.     It  is  within  a  fil ken  cod,  or  under  a  tranf-  browner,  and  have  each  a  large  eye  of  a  very  dark  blue 

parent  veil,  that  this  great  miracle  cf  nature  is  daily  in  the  middle,  furrounded  by  an  i,fli-colour  circle.  The 

wrought.      But  how  does  the  weak  defencslefs  butter-  caterpillar  of  this  butterfly  is  of  a  deep  black,  dotted 

fly,  fcarce  unfolded  into  exiltence,  go  about  to  make  w  ith  a  little  white." 

its  w.ny  throt.gh  the  impenetrable  walls  that  prefer-  We  cannot  conclude  this  .irticle  without  novicing 

ved    it    from    infu'.t    during  Its  torpid  ftate  ?    How  fome  very  fingvdar  fpecies ;  of  which  Mr  Reaumur  lias 

will  it  bear  the  ciTulgence  of  the  light,  and  keenncfs  given  an  account,  and  which  dcl'erve  particular  re- 

of  the  air  ?  Take  one  of  their  cods,  make  an  aperture  eard. 

in  it  v.'ith  a  pair  of  fciili-irs,  fix  it  againfl  a  glafs,  oh-  One  fpccies  of  thefe  he  has  called  the  lii::d.'c  of  dry 

\i.\\^  the  infect,  you  v.'ill  perceive  the  organs  gradually  leaves.     This,  when  it  is  in  a  Rate  ot  reli,  has  wh  ■!!>'  ' 

dilplaying  themfelves  :  follow  his  operation  with  your  the  appearance  of  a  little  clufter  of  the  decayed  l.-aves 

eye;  he  Urnggles  to  break  loofe  from  his  confinement,  of  f'-mc  herb.     The  pofition  and  col-ur  of  its  wings 

Obferve  the  frothy  liquor  which  it    difgorges ;  that  greatly  favour  this  rei"i:mblance,  and  they  have  very 

liquor  ferves  to  foften  the  end  of  the  cod,  which  at  large  ribs  ;  wholly  like  thofe  of  the  leaves  of  ]ihir.ts, 

length  yields  to  the  butting  of  the  infed's  head.     By  and  are  indented  in  the  fame  manner  at  their  edges  as 

degrees  the  bar  is  rem.oved,  and  tlie  butterfly  fprir.gs  the  leaves  of  mary  plants  arc.     This  fcerr.s  to  pL'in; 

forth  ;  the  impreflion  of  the  air  afls  upon  its  wing-*^,  out  tlie  care  cf  nature  for  the  animal,  ar.d  frjquent'iy 

nightly  apparent  at  firft,buc  which  afterwards  expand  mav  preferve  it  from  birds,  Sec. 

with  remarkable  rapidity.       The  d'fplay  (>f  them  is  The  fkuil  butterfly  is  another  fingu'ar  fpccies,  fo 

fometim.es  checked  by  drov.^ht,  in  which  cafe  the  in-  called    from    its  liead  rcfcmbling  in  fome  degree  a 

i'iS.  is  deprived  of  the  f^'culty  cf  flying.     The  rolln'm,  death's  head  or  human  fkull.     This  very  rem.arkable 

extended  under  the  covering  rf  the  chryfalis,  is  in  this  appearance  is  terrible  to  many  people  ;  but  it  lias   an- 

lafl  flate  rolled  up  into  a  fi:iira],  and  lodged  in  a  recefs  other  yet  greater  fingularity  alteilding  it,  which  is. 

Vol.  XIII.                '                        "  '       "                            4Y                                  that 
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Papllio     tliat,  v.'hcn  frij^Iitcd,  it  lias  :i  mournful  iind  liarfli  voice,  pinian  wrote  fcveral  t.caiifes  in  tlic  line  of  his  profcf- 

j! .        TMs  appeared  the  men  furpriling  to  Mr  Ileaumur,  as  iion. 

Papmiim  ^.^^  other  known  butteifly  had  any  ihe  leafl  voice  at  all  ;  PAPISTS,  are  thofe  who  believe  the  pope  or  bifhnp 

and  he  was  net  ready  oi  belief  that  it  was  a  real  voice,  of  Rome  to  be  the  fupreme  paftor  of  the  univerlal 

but  fufpefted  the  noife,  liice  that  of  the  cicadae,  to  be  church,  who  profefs  to  believe  all  the  ai tides  of  po))e 

owing  to  the  attriticn  of  fome  part  of  the  body  ;  and,  Pius's  creed,  and  whn  prcmile  implicit  obedience  to 


in  fine,  he,  by  great  pains,  difcovered  that  this  noife 
was  not  truly  vocal,  but  was  made  by  a  hard  and  briflv 
rubbing  of  t!  e  trunk  againft  tv.'O  oil.er  hard  bodies  be- 
tween which  it  is  placed. 

Anoth.er  butterfly  there  is,  fo  fmal!  that  it  might 
be  mi.laken  fcr  a  fmall  fly.  This  is  certainly  the  ex- 
treme in  degree  of  fize  of  all  the  known  butterflies, 
and  cannot  but  I'.ave  been  proportionably  fniall  in  the 
ftate  of  a  caterpillar  and  chryfalis ;  this  creature  fpends 
its  whole  life  in  all  the  three  liases  of  caterpillar,  chry- 
J'alis,  and  butterfly,  on  the  leaf  of  the  calendine.  It 
livts  on  the  under  (ide  of  the  leaf;  and  though  in  the 
caterpillar  ftate  it  feeds  on  it,  yet  it  does  no  damage. 
It  does  not  eat  the  fubltance  of  the  leaf,  but  draws 
irom  it  only  a  fine  juice,  which  is  foon  repaired  again, 


the  leaf.  This  fpecies  is  very  fhort-lived  ;  and  paffes 
through  its  three  Kates  in  fo  fiicrt  a  time,  th  it  there 
are  frequently  ten  generations  of  it  in  one  year ; 
whereas,  in  all  the  other  butterflies,  two  generations 
in  the  year  are  all  that  are  to  be  had.  Thefe  two 
generations  are  fufficient  to  make  a  prodigious  increafe; 
in  a  large  garden,  if  there  are  twenty  caterpillars  in 
fpiing,  thtfe  may  be  overlooked,  and  there  may  be 
eafily  concluded  to  be  none  there,  even  on  a  narrow 
f;arch  ;  but  if  thefe  twenty  caterpillars  afterwards  be- 
came twenty  butterflies,  ten  of  which  are  male  and 


re'.l  continued  long  in  manufcript,  detached  parts  ha- 
ving only  been  occafiLnally  publilhcd  in  the  laft  cen- 
tury, until  Carolus  Manolefllus  publilhed  his  remains 
entire  at  Bologna  in  i66o,in  f<  lio. 

Pappus,  in  botany,  a  folt  downy  fubftance  that 
grows  on  the  feeds  of  certain  plants,  as  thirties,  hawl:- 
weed,  Sec.  ferving  to  fcatter  and  hwj  them  up  in  the 
air. 

PAPYRUS,  the  famous  reed  from  which  wa'  made 
the  larfanjed  paper  of  Egypt.  Before  entering  on 
the  defcription  of  the  papyrus,  it  is  natural  to  fay  a 


ten  female,  and  eacli  female  lay  the  fame  number  of   word  or  two  on  the  op'nion  generally  received  in  Eu- 


eggs  that  the  common  lilkworm  does,  that  is,  four 
hundred;  if  all  the  caterpillars  hatclied  of  thefe  be- 
come butterflies,  and  thefe  lay  eggs  in  the  fame  pro- 
portion, which  remain  the  winter,  and  come  to  be 
hatched  in  the  fucceeding  fpring  ;  then  from  thefe 
twenty,  in  only  cne  year,  you  will  have  eight  hund'ed 
thoufand  ;  and  if  we  add  to  this  the  increafe  of  thefe 
in  a  fuccecdir^g  year,  the  account  muft  appear  terrible, 
and  fuch  as  nn  art  could  guard  againfl:.  The  great 
Ruler  of  the  world  has  put  fo  many  hindrances  in  the 
way  ot  this  over-abundant  produflion,  that  it  is  very 
rare  fuch  years  of  deftruftion  happen.  S>-me  fuch 
Itave  happened,  however,  and  much  mifchief  has  been 
dreaded  from  them,  not  only  from  their  eating  all  the 
herbage,  but  from  thcrofelves  being  eaten  with  herbs 
in  fallads  and  otherwife  ;  but  experiments  have  pi  oven 
this  to  be  an  erroneous  opinion,  snd  they  are  found 
to  he  innocer.t,  and  eatable  as  fnails  or  oyfters. 

PAPILIONACEOUS,  among  botanifts,  an  ap- 
pellation given  to  the  flowers  of  plants  belonging  to 
various  clafies,  from  their  refembling  the  wings  of  a 
hutterfly. 

PAPINIAN,  a  celebrated  Pvom.-m  lawyer  cf  the 
third  century,  under  the  Emperor  Severus ;  who  had 
fo  high  an  opinion  of  his  «orth,  that  he  recommended 
his  fons  Caracaha  and  Geta  to  his  care.  Caracalla 
having  firft  murdered  his  brother,  ordered  Pap  nianto 
ccmpofe  a  dlfcourfe  to  excufe  this  murder  to  the  fenate 
and  people;  which  when  he  refuled  to  undertake,  the 
brutal  emperor  ordered  him  to  be  beheaded  ;  and  liis 
body  was  dragged  through  the  flreets  of  Rome.     Pa- 


the  ediils  of  the  church,  efpecially  the  decrees  of  the 
Ci.uncil  of  Trent.     See  Pope  and  Trent. 

PAPPENHEIM,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle 
of  Franconia,  and  capital  of  a  cr unty  of  the  fame 
name,  with  a  caft'e  where  the  counts  refide.  It  is 
feated  near  the  river  Altmal,  17  miles  north-wefl  of 
Neuberg,  and  32  fouth  of  Nuremburg ;  is  fr.bjefV  to 
its  own  count.  E.  Long.  10.  51.  N.  Lit.  48.  58.  Ihe 
count  of  Pappcnheim  is  hereditary  marlhali  ot  the  em- 
pire, and  performs  his  ofHce  at  the  coronation  pf  the 
emperor. 

PAPPUS,  an  eminent  philofopher  rf  Alexandria, 
faid  by  Suidns  to  have  fiouriflied  under  the  Emperor 
Theodoflus  the  Great,  who  reigned  frrm  A-  D.  379 
to  395.     His  v.'ritings  fliow   him  to  have  been  a  con- 


without  occalloning  any  change  in  the  appearance  of   fummate  mathertiatician  :  Many  of  them  are  loft  ;  the 


riipe  concerning  the  lofb  of  this  plan'.  Suppofing  this 
lofs  pofllble,  the  date  of  it  muft  be  fixed  at  no  diftant 
period;  for  it  is  not  200  years  lince  Guillandin  and 
Profper  Alpin  obferved  the  papyrus  rn  the  banks  of 
the  Nile.  Gu'Uandin  law  the  inhabitants  of  the  coun- 
try gating  the  inferior  and  fucculent  part  of  the  ftem 
in  the  manner  of  the  ancients;  a  fail  which  alone 
Ihows  it  t'l  be  the  papyiu^,  and  of  which  other  travel- 
lers feem  not  to  have  avaiLd  themfeVes.  This  prac- 
tice, together  with  thofe  related  by  Pr^fper  Alpin, 
are  fufficient  to  convince  us,  that  this  plant  is  not 
wholly  ufelefs,  alth  'Ugh  it  is  not  now  employed  in  the 
fabrication  of  paper.  The  alteration  on  the  foil  of 
Egypt,  and  on  he  methods  if  ag'iculture,  have  in  all 
probability  rendered  this  plant  lefs  common;  but  caufes 
altogether  local  could  not  occafion  the  deftru<flion  of 
the  papyrus,  efpecially  as  its  refidence  in  the  marlhes 
wouKt  prevent  their  operation.  But  it  is  neeclefs  to 
reafnn  from  probabiliries  or  analogy :  Mr  Bruce  not 
only  i'aw  the  papyrus  growing  both  in  Egypt  and  A- 
b\irinia,  but  aiftually  made  paper  of  it  in  the  manner 
in  which  it  was  made  by  the  ancients.  He  tells  us 
likewife,  that,  fo  far  from  .->ny  part  of  its  bei'  g  ufelefs, 
the  wliole  plant  is  at  ihii-  day  ufed  in  Abyflinia  for 
making  boats,  a  piece  of  the  acacii  tree  being  put  in 
the  bottom  to  ferve  as  a  keel.  That  fuch  were  the 
b.oats  of  ancient  Egypt,  we  know  from  the  teftimony 
of  Pliny,  who  informs  us  that  the  plants  were  firfl 
fewed  together,  and  then  gathered  up  at  ftem  and 
ftcrn,  and  tied  faft  to  the  keel:  "  Conferitur  bibula 
Memphitis  cvmba  papyro." 

"  The 
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I'lpyres.        "  The  bottom,  root,  or  wooJy  pait  of  this  y.hm', 

AiircnjiT  ^'^"^  likewifc  of  iever;il  iifes  b-.'forc  it  turned  abfohitcly 

t.i  tirucc's   li^"^  ;  it  was  chewed  in  the  manner  ol  liquorice,  h;i- 

Travcls,      ving  a  conliderable  quantity  of  fvcet  juice  in  it     I'his 

we  learn  from  Diofcorides ;  it  was,  I  fippofc,  chewed, 

and  the  fwcetnefs  fucked  out  in  the  ikme  manner  a.=;  is 

done  with  fugar-cane.     This  is  ftill  praflifed  in  Abyf- 

fmia,  where  they  likewlfe  cliew  the  root  of  the  Indian 

corn,  and  of  every  kind  ofcyperus;  and   Herodotus 

tells  us,  that  about  a  cubit  of  the  lower  part  of  the  llalk 

was  cut  off,  and  roa!l;d  over  the  fire,  and  eaten. 

''  From  the  fcarcity  of  wood,  which  was  very  great 
in  Egypt,  this  lower  part  was  likewife  ufed  in  making 
cup;,  moulds,  and  other  necelTary  utenfils:  we  need 
not  doubt,  too,  one  ufe  of  the  woody  part  of  this 
plant  was,  to  ferve  for  wdiat  we  call  boards  or  covers 
for  binding  the  leaves,  which  were  made  of  the  bark; 
we  know  that  this  was  anciently  one  ufe  of  it,  both 
from  AlcKus  and  Anacreon." 

The  papyrus,  fays  Piiny,  grows  in  the  marlhes  of 
Egypt,  or  in  tlie  ftagnant  places  of  the  Nile,  made  by 
t!ie  flowing  of  that  river,  provided  tliey  are  n  n  beyond 
the  depth  of  two  cubits.  Its  roots  aretortuou=,  and 
in  thicknefs  about  four  or  five  inches  ;  its  flem  is  tri- 
angular, rifng  to  the  height  of  ten  ccbits.  Profper 
Alpin  gives  it  about  fix  or  feven  cubits  above  the  wa- 
ter ;  the  ftem  tapers  from  the  bottom,  and  terminates 
in  a  point.  Theophrafius  adds,  that  the  papyrus  car- 
ries a  top  or  plume  of  fmall  hairs,  which  is  the  tliyrfus 
of  Pliny.  Guillandin  informs  us,  that  its  roots  throw 
to  the  right  and  left  a  great  number  of  fmall  fibres, 
which  fupport  the  plant  againlf  the  violence  of  the 
^I'ind,  and  agaiiift  the  waters  of  the  Nile.  According 
to  liim,  the  leaves  of  the  plant  are  obtufe,  and  like  the 
typha  of  the  marflies.  Mr  Bruce,  on  the  other  hand, 
alfures  us,  that  it  never  could  have  exifted  in  the  Nile, 
"  Its  head  (fays  he)  is  too  heavy ;  and  in  a  plain  coun- 
try the  wind  mufl  have  hid  too  violent  a  hold  of  it. 
The  llalk  is  fmall  and  feeble,  and  withal  too  tall ;  the 
root  too  fhort  and  flender  to  ftay  it  againft  the  violent 
preffure  of  the  wind  and  current ;  therefore  I  do  con- 
ftantly  believe  it  never  could  be  a  plant  growing  in  the 
river  Nile  itfelf,  or  in  any  very  deep  or  rapid  river ;" 
but  in  the  califhes  or  places  where  the  Nile  had  over- 
flowed and  was  ftagnant. 

The  Egyptians  made  of  this  plant  paper  fit  for 
writing  (fee  Paper),  which  they  celln,CA05  or  philurla, 
and  alfo  ;(;afT»t,  and  hence  the  Latin  charta ;  for  in 
general  the  word  chartd  is  ufed  for  the  paper  of  E- 

gypt. 

The  papyrus  was  produced  in  fo  great  quantities 
on  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  thatCafliodorus  (lib.  xi.  3S.) 
compares  it  to  a  foreft.  There,  fays  he,  rifes  to  the 
view,  this  foreft  without  branches,  this  thicket  without 
leaves,  this  harveft  of  the  waters,  this  ornament  of  the 
marfhes.  Profper  Alpin  is  the  firfl:  who  givjs  us  a 
plate  of  the  papyrus,  which  the  Egyptians  call  b.-rdi. 
However  badly  this  may  be  executed,  itcorrefpondsin 
fome  degree  with  the  defcrlption  of  the  plant  mentioned 
by  Thcopliraftus ;  but  by  mucli  the  bell  drawing  of  it 
has  been  given  by  Mr  Bruce,  who  has  very  obliging- 
ly permitted  us  to  give  a  copy  of  it.  See  Plate 
CCCLXXV. 

The  ancient  botanifts  placed  the  papyrus  among 
the  graminous  plants  or  dog-grafs;  ignorant  of  the 
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particular  kind  to  which  it  belon^.cd,  they  w^rc  con- 
tented to  fpecify  it  under  the  name  of  pnfyr'js,  of 
wliich  there  were  two  kinds,  that  of  Egypt,  and  tliat 
of  Sicily.  The  moderns  have  cndeavouic  1  to  Ih  av, 
that  thefe  two  plants  arc  one  and  th;  firr.e  fj?.:cies  of 
cypcrus.  It  is  ur.dcr  this  genus  that  they  arc  f  >unJ 
in  th.e  catalogues  and  defcriplions  of  plans  pub'ilhcj 
fince  the  edition  ofMorrifon's  work,  where  the  papyrus 
is  called  cyperus  n'd'itiius  v/  Syr  arm  maxl/zr/s  /lafyni  tut. 

In  the  manufcripts  of  the  letters  an  J  obfervatinns 
of  M.  Lippi  phylic'.an  at  P.^ris,  v.h)  accompanied 
the  envoy  of  Louis  XIV.  to  t'.'.c  emperor  of  Abyf- 
finia,  we  find  the  defcription  of  a  cyperus  wh^th 
he  had  obferved  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile  in  1704. 
After  having  defcribed  the  flowers,  he  f  lys  that  mar;y 
ears  covered  with  young  leaves  are  fupported  by  a 
pretty  long  pedicle  ;  and  that  many  of  thoie  pedicles, 
equally  loaded  and  coming  from  one  joint,  f  Tm  a 
kind  of  parafol.  The  di(k  of  this  par?fol  is  fur- 
rounded  with  a  quantity  of  1  ;aves  which  form  a  crow-.i 
to  the  ftem  which  fjpports  it.  Tl;e  ftem  is  a  pretty 
long  prifm,  the  corn;rs  of  which  are  a  little  rounded; 
and  the  leaves,  not  at  the  top  but  at  the  fide,  are 
formed  like  the  blade  of  a  fword  ;  the  roots  are  black 
and  full  of  fibres  ;  and  this  plant  is  called  cypcrus  A7- 
Icacus  major,  umblla  multipii.i. 

The  fame  Lippi  defcribes  another  kind  which  rifes 
not  fo  high:  the  ftem  and  leaves  correfpond  with  the 
former,  but  the  ears  form  rather  a  kind  of  head  than 
any  thing  like  the  fpreading  of  an  umbrella  ;  this  head 
was  very  foft,  fliining,  and  gilded,  rich  and  airy,  much 
loaded,  fupported  by  pedicles  which  were  joined  to- 
gether at  the  bottom  like  the  knitting  of  a  parafol. 
It  is  called  by  him  c^;p:rus  Nilcacus  mr.j'jr  nurea,  divifa 
pannicida.  Thefe  two  kinds  ofcyperus  have  a  marked 
reiemblance  in  their  leaves,  their  ftem,  their  foliage, 
and  the  marfhy  places  wdiere  they  grow.  The  only 
difference  confifts  in  their  fize,  and  in  the  pofition  of 
the  ears,  which  ferve  to  dillinguifh  them;  and  they 
feem  to  bear  a  refemblance  to  the  papyrus  and  the  fari, 
defcribed  by  ancient  authors.  The  fiiftis  perhaps  the 
papyrus,  and  the  fecond  the  fari ;  but  this  is  only  con- 
je>Sure. 

The  papyrus,  wh'ch  grew  in  the  water?,  is  faid  to 
have  produced  no  feed  ;  bat  this  ^Ir  Bruce  very  pro- 
perly calls  an  abfurdity.  "  The  form  of  the  flower 
(fays  he)  fufficiently  indicates,  that  it  was  made  to 
refolve  itfelf  into  the  covering;  of  one,  which  I5  certainly 
very  fmall,  and  by  its  exalted  fituation  and  thicknefs 
of  the  head  of  the  flower,  feems  to  have  needed  the 
extraordinary  covering  it  has  had  to  pn.tecl  it  from  the 
violent  hold  the  w^ind  muft  have  had  upon  it.  For  the 
fame  reafon,  the  b'  ttom  of  the  filaments  compoGng 
the  head  are  flieathed  in  four  con:-ave  leaves,  which 
keep  them  clofe  together,  and  prevent  injaiy  fro.m  the 
wind  getting  in  between  them."  Its  plume  wis  com- 
pofedof  flender  pedicles,  very  long,  and  fomew  hat  like 
hair,  according  to  Theophraltus.  The  fame  peculi arit  ,■ 
exifts  in  the  papyrus  of  Sicily  ;  and  the  fime  is  fiund 
to  exift  in  an  ither  kind  of  p  ipyrus  fent  from  Madagaf- 
car  by  M.  Poivre,  correfpundent  of  tlie  academy  of 
fciences. 

It  is  imppfTible  to  determine  whetlier  the  papyrus  of 

Sicily  was  ufcd  in  any  way  by  the  Roma-'S.     In  Italy 

it  is  called /5V)o,  and,  according  to  Ctfnlpin,  pipcro. 

4  Y  2  This 
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roV).-uj.   This  paoyrus  of  Sicily  lias  been  cultivated  in  the  gar- 
'       "         den  btPifa ;  anJ  if  we  can  depend  on  the  auth'  rity  of 
Cefalpin,  who  hinif-lf  examined  the  plant,  it  is  diffe- 
rent from  the  p.ipyrus  of  Ejjypt. 

The  papyrus,  f^iys  he,  wlncli  is  commco.ly  called 
filiero  in  Sicily,  has  a  longer  and  th'cker  ftem  than  the 
plant  cyp:riij.  It  liles  foinetimes  to  four  cubits  ;  the 
angles  are  obtuf.;,  and  the  ftem  at  tl.e  bafe  is  fur- 
rounded  with  leaves  _s;rowing  from  the  root ;  there  are 
no  leaves  on  the  ftem  even  when  the  plant  is  at  tlic 
greatell  perfection,  but  it  carries  at  the  top  a  large 
plume  v.-hich  rcfemlilcs  a  great  tuft  of  dilhevellcd  hairs; 
this  is  compofed  of  a  great  number  of  triangular  pedi- 
cles, in  the  form  of  reeds;  at  the  extremity  of  which 
are  pl>jced  the  fit.wers,  between  two  fmall  leaves  of  a 
reddifh  colour  like  the  cyperus.  The  roots  are  woody, 
about  the- thlcknefs  of  reeds,  jointed,  and  they  throw 
out-a  great  number  of  branches  which  extend  them- 
felves  in  anobliqnedireiflion.  Thcfe  are  fcented  fome- 
V'hat  like  the  cyperus,  but  their  colnur  is  a  lighter 
brown  ;  from  the  lower  part  Iffiic  many  fmall  fi!)res, 
and  from  the  higher  a  number  of  ftems  ih^ot  up, 
which  in  proportion  as  they  are  tender  contain  afweet 
juice. 

The  p!umc  of  the  pipyrus  of  Sicily  is  pretty  v/ell 
defcribed  in  a  (h'rt  account  of  it  in  the  fecond  part 
of  the   Mufucum    de   Bo:cone.     This    plume    is  a    tuft 


r 


refpeift  to  the  greater  or  lefs  height ;  which,  according    I'^pyro*. 

to  tl.em,   ni>guL   depend  on   the   qualities  if  llie  ibil,  ^' 

the  difference  of  the  climate,  or  other  accidental  caufes. 
In  proi;f  of  tliis,  it  is  maintained,  that  there  is  aa 
effential  dlfferer.ce  between  the  papyrus  growing  in  the 
waters  and  die  f-ime  plant  growing  on  the  banks  of 
rivers  and  in  m.arihes.  The  firlt  of  thefe  have  tliick 
and  tall  ftems,  and  a  plume  in  the  form  of  a  tuU  of 
hair  very  long  and  flerider,  and  without  any  feed  : 
the  fecond  differs  from  the  fiift  in  all  thefe  particu- 
lars ;  it  has  a  Ihorter  and  more  flend^r  ftem,  its  plume 
is  loaded  with  floivers,  and  of  confequsrxe  it  produces 
feed.  In  whatever  way  we  confider  thele  fadts,  it  is 
fufficient  for  us  to  know,  that  the  difference  bctweea 
the  papyrus  and  the  fari  neither  depends  on  climate, 
nor  foil,  nor  on  iituation.  The  plants  wh'ife  diflc- 
rence  depended  on  thefi  circumft^nces.  both  gtew  v.\ 
Egypt,  and  were  both  employed  in  the  manuladure  of 
pjper.  But  it  is  an  eftabli-;hed  fadt,  that  the  fari  can- 
not  be  employed  for  this  purpofe. 

Finally,  the  papyrus  of  Sicily  began  to  be  knowa 
by  bot.i'iills  in  1570,  1572,  1583,  at  which  periods 
the  works  t.f  Lobel,  of  Guiliandm,  and  cf  Cei'aipin, 
firft  appeared.  T.ie  ancients  had  no  manner  of  know, 
ledjre  of  this  plant.  Pliny  makes  no  m-:n:ion  of  it  in 
his  Natural  Hiftory  ;  from  which  it  is  evident  that  it 
was  neither  u!ed  in   Rome  nor  in  Sicily.     If  he  had 


or  ademblage  of  a  great  nuniber  of  long  flender  pe-    feen  this  plant,  he  mutt  have  iieen  Itruck  with  its  re- 


dicles,  which  grow  from  the  fame  point  of  divifion, 
are  difpofed  in  the  m.anner  ofap.iraf>l,  and  which 


femblauce  to  the  papyrus  and  the  f.iri,  as  they  were 
defcribed  by  Theophraftus;  and  fince  he  gives  a'par.- 


cr.rry  at  the  top  three  long  and  narrow  leaves,  from    ticular  defcription   of  thefe  lall  mentioned,  he  would 

have  moft  naturally  hir.ied  at  their  conformity  to  the 
Sicilian  papyrus. 

Among  many  dried  plants  collefted  in  the  Eaft  In- 
dies by  M.  P  livrt,  there  is  a  kind  (-f  papyrus  very  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  Sicily.  It  canies  a  plume  com- 
pof;d  of  a  confiderable  tuft  of  pedicles,  very  lonp', 
weak,  (lender,  and  delicate,  like  fingle  ihreaOs,  termi- 
nating moft  frequently  in  two  or  three  fmall  narrow 
leaves,  without  any  knot  of  flov.-ers  btt^veen  llv;m  ; 
hence  this  pliune  muft  be  altogether  barren.  Thofe 
pedicles  or  threads  are  furnifhed  with  a  pretty  long 
membranous  cafe,  in  which  they  are  infertpd ;  and 
they  iffue  from  the  fame  point  of  direcli  n,  in  the  man- 
ner of  a  parafol.  The  pUinle,  at  its  fii  ft  appearance, 
is  furrounded  with  lea  es  like  the  r.idii  of  a  crown. 
The  ftem  whiflifupp  ;its  it,  is  according  to  M.  Poivre, 


which  iluie  other  pedicles,  Ihirterth-.n  the  f  rrr.er,  and 
term-naming  ia  feveral  kn'.rs  >if  fl  iwers.  Micheli,  in  his 
No'cri  Plontaritin  Grnera,  printed  at  Florence  172O, 
has  given  an  engraving  of  one  of  the  long  pedicles  in 
its  natural  lengtli :  it  is  furrounded  at  the  bafe  with  a 
ca^e  of  about  one  inch  and  a  half  in  heigh: ;  towards 
the  extremity  it  carries  three  lon^;  and  narrow  leaves, 
and  four  p-:dicles,  to  which  are  fixed  the  knots  of 
flowers.  Every  pedicle  has  alfo  a  fmall  cafe  furround- 
ing  its  bafe.  In  fiiort,  we  find  in  the  Grojlo  Graph'ia 
of  Schenchzer  a  very  particular  defcription  of  the 
piurr;e  of  a  kind  of  cyperus,  v/hich  appears  to  be  the 
Sicilian  plant.  From  this  account  it  appears  that  the 
papyru";  of  Sicily  is  Well  knrnvn  to  botanifts.  It  were 
to  be  wiihed  that  we  had  as  particular  a  defcription 
of  the  papyrus  of  Egypt;  but  meanwhile  it  may  be 
obferved,  that  thefe  two  plants  have  a  near  affinity  to 
one  ancithsr ;  they  are  conir'.mded  together  by  many 
authors  :  and  according  to  Theophraflus,  the_/i;/  and 
the  pafyrus  nloiha  have  a  decided  charafter  of  relem- 
biance,  and  only  differ  in  xhh,  that  the  papyrus  fen  Js 
forth  thick  and  tall  ftems,  which  being  divided  into 
iiender  plates,  are  fit  for  the  fabrication  of  piper; 
w.h.'reas  the  fari  has  fmall  ftems,  condderably  fhortfr, 
ard  altogether  ufelefsfor  any  kind  of  paper. 

Tile  papyrus,  vvh-ch  ferved  anciently  to  make  paper, 
•muft  not  b"  ccnioundcd  with  the  papyrus  of  Sicily, 
found  alfa  in  Calabria  ;  for,  according  to  Stribon, 
the  papyr-.i ,  was  to  he  found  in  no  pi  :ce  excepting  E- 
gyptiand  India.  TIk  greateft  p.irt  of  botanifts  have 
believed  that  the  Sicilian  plant  is  the  Tatue  with  the 
fari  of  Theoph:a'lus ;  others  have  advanced  that  the 
p.ipyrus  of  E^;-y;)t  and  the  fari  were  the  fanic  plauf  in 
iv/o  iliffgreiitila^es  of  its  cxiftence,  or  confidercd  with 


about  ten,fe|t  in  height,  where  there  is  two  feet  under 
water ;  il^  is  ot  a  triangular  form,  but  the  angles  are 
rounded ;  its  thicknefs  is  about  the  fizc  of  a  wa.king 
ftaff  which  fills  the  hand. 

Tl;e  interior  iuhftance,  althcu-j;h  f  f t  and  full  of 
fibres,  isfoliJ,  and  of  a  white  colour.  By  this  mea:is 
the  ftem  pjolfeifes  a  cert-^ja  degree  of  ftrcnjth,  and  is 
ca;.  ai>le  ofreliilance.  It  bends  without  breaking  ;  and 
as  it  Is  extremely  li^<ht,  it  f;rves  in  fome  fort  for  a  cane  : 
The  fani«  l^I.  Poivre  ufed  no  c  thcr  during  a  refidence 
of  fe ,  eral  months  at  Maclagafear,  Th  s  ftem  is  not  of 
equal  thkknel'b  in  its  whole  length  ;  it  tapers  infe.n- 
fibly  frfim  the  thickeft  p^ttt. to/ard^  t'.c  to^i.  It  is 
without  knrt3,  and  exTsrucly  fm  oth.  \vi.c:i  tl.is 
plant  gr  ws  out  of  the  wa  ers,  iixpla.cs  fimp'y  tKoif^i- 
it-is  nuuh  Imaller,  the  llcms  a:-e  Jower,  and'l.c  plcin'o-' 
is  compoied  o  fliorterpedicles.or  thrca'^s,  lermlnating 
'  at  tlie  top  in  three  narrow  leave:-,  a  littk  Io:ig.:r  than 

thofe 
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I'anyras  Uiofe  at  the  plume,  wlisn  ihc  plant  grows  in  the  wa- 
ll ter.  I'l  om  the  bjfe  of  ihciV  le.ives  ili'ue  Imall  knots 
rarjcelfus.  ^,f  fipwers,  arranged  as  they  are  in  the  cypcrus  ;  but 
tl-.c  -  knots  are  n  -t  elevated  abuve  the  pedicles,  they 
occupy  the  centre  ot  the  three  leaves,  between  which 
t.hsy  are  placed,  and  term  ihemfelv€s  into  a  f;nall  head. 
The  leaves  which  Ipring  Ironi  the  ri.ot  and  thi  lower 
part  oi'tlie  Item  refenible  exactly  thole  in  the  cyperus. 
'I'his  pilaiu,  wliich  the  inha  )itants  call  fuH^af.inga, 
grows  in  great  abundance  in  their  rivers  and  on  their 
banks,  but  particularly  in  the  river  Tartas,  near  the 
Foul=-poiiit  in  Madagafcar.  Ti.e  inhabitants  i  f  thele 
cantons  ufe  the  bark  ot  this  plant  lor  mats ;  they  maki 
it  alfo  into  fails,  into  cordage  for  their  tilhing-houfes, 
and  into  cords  tor  their  nets. 

Tiii-1  kind  of  papyrus,  fo  lately  difcovered,  and  dif- 
feient  from  (he  papyius  of  Sicily  by  the  difpnfmon  of 
its  fl;iwsrs,  Ih  ws,  that  there  are  two  kinds  of  the  cy- 
perus wnich  niiglit  eaiily  be  confounded  wiih  the  pa- 
pyrus '  {  ligypt ;  whether  we  cjnIiJer,  on  the  one  hand, 
to  what  parpofes  the  inhab:tants  of  the  places  wiiere 
they  grn.v  hive  mad;  them  iubierviei  I;  or,  on  the  other, 
conipa  e  their  fo  m,  their  manher  oi  growth,  and  the 
p  ints  in  which  they  r;femble  each  other.  Th  s  corn- 
parifon  can  be  eafily  made  from  the  accounts  which 
Pliny  and  Th';op)iraltus  gave  of  the  pajiyr-v^s  (f  Ei;ypt, 
and  by  the  fi^-ure  and  defcripiion  give  .  by  Proper 
A'pii)  after  hiving  obfcrveJ  tlie  plant  on  tlie  banks 
of  the  Nile.  But  if  we  can  depend  on  the  teftimony 
of  S:ia'  0,  who  atii»ms  that  the  papyius  is  found  no- 
wliere  buf  in  Ei;ypt  and  in  I.idia,  it  ib  perhaps  pof 
fible  that  the  papyru  ol  the  ifle  of  M  id.igaicar,  fi- 
tuated  at  tlie  nnuth  ot  India,  is  the  fame  with  that^  f 
Egypt. 

Whatever  t:'Ut!i  may  be  in  this  conjefture,  the  inha- 
bitants of  this  ifland  have  never  derived  irom  it  thife 
advantages  which  have  iminortaiifed  the  papyrus  of 
Egypt.  They  have  mt  made  th  it  celebiated  paper 
tjtio  ufa  nuxime  humnnilas,  vita,  copjiat  d  lUtnioria.  This 
remarkable  exprelfion  <  f  Pli.iy  nut  only  charafterizes 
the  Egyptian  paper,  but  every  kind  which  art  and  in- 
uuilry  have  fubltituted  in  its  place. 

PAR,  in  commerce,  figntr.es  any  two  things  equal 
invalue.     .See  Exchange. 

PARABLE,  a  f^ble  or  allegorical  inftruiflion, 
founded  I  n  fji>jething  r^al  or  a]pirent  in  nature  or 
h  ft  >ry,  f  om  which  a  ni'oal  is  dravtii  by  comparing  it 
wi'.h  fomeihing  m  which  the  pe  pie  are  more  inime- 
oaa'ely  c  ncerned  ;  fuch  are  ;lie  parables  ot'  Dives  and 
Lazarns,  ot  the  PtoJiji-al  Sob,  i  f  the  Ten  Virgins, 
&ic.  Dr  Blair  obfcrves,  tlwt  "  of  par.ibles,  wiiiekf 'rm 
a  part  (rf  alL-gory,  t;:e  prophetical  writing  aie  fall; 
and  if  to  us  they  fotne'.i.Ti;s  appear  obfcnr,-,  we  muft 
remember,  that  ia  th'>fe  early  limes  it  wa-  univerfaily 
the  m  ide  tlirougbont  all  ;he  eaftern  nati-. ms  t.o  cmvey 
facied  truths  under  mylterious  ligures  and  repiefirila- 
tions." 

PARABOLA.     See  Co:iic  Se.ihns. 

PARABOLE.     See  Oratory,  n°  84. 

PARACELSUS  (Au.cii.is  Philip  Theophriflus 
Eomhaltus  de  Hohenheiin),  a  fam  ,ns  phvfician.  born 
a;  Fiiifidlen,  a  town  intht  canton  "1  Schweitz  in  Swif- 
ferla.id.     He  was  educaed  with  c^reat  care  by  his  fa- 


ther, who  was  the  natural  fon  of  a  prince,  and  in  a 
little  time  made  a  groat  progrtfs  in  liie  Kudy  of  phy- 
fic.  Heallerwards  travelled  into  France,  Spain,  Italy, 
and  Gei  many,  in  order  to  became  acquainted  witliiir- 
moil  celebrated  phyficians.  At  his  return  to  Swiilcr- 
land,  he  flopped  at  Balil,  where  he  read  Isiftures  on 
phyfic  in  the  German  tongue.  He  was  one  of  the  firft 
v^ho  made  ufe  of  chemical  remedies  with  fucccfs,  by 
which  he  acquired  a  very  great  reputation.  Paracelfus 
gloried  in  deitroyii.g  tl-.c  method  ellablilhcd  by  Galen, 
which  he  believed  to  be  very  uncertain  ;  and  by  this 
means  drew  upon  himfelt  the  hatred  .  f  the  olhi.r  phy. 
ficians.  It  is  faid,  that  he  boalled  of  being  abli,  by 
his  remedies,  to  prcfcrve  the  life  of  niin  for  fcver.il 
ag^s;  butl.e  him. elf  experienced  the  vanity  of  his  pro- 
miles,  by  his  dynigatSahzbtirg,  in  1504,  at  37  years 
of  age  according  to  ibme,  and  at  48  according  to 
o;he.-  .  The  bell  editinn  of  his  wurks  is  that  of  Geneva 
in  1658,  ia  3  vol^  lolio. 

PARACENTESIS,  an  operation  in  furgery,  com- 
monly call;d  tctp(,iiig.     See  Si;rgery. 

PARACLEf,  the  Comforter,  a  name  given  to 
the  ILdy  Colt. 

Parade,  in  a  military  knk,  the  place  where 
troops  allemblg  or  draw  together,  tu  mount  guard,  or 
for  any  other  purpofe. 

Parade,  in  fe.icing,  implies  the  action  of  parrying 
or  turningolf  a  ly  thruft. 

Par  aDIS  (Francis  Auguftine)  de  Moncrif.   See 

MoNCRIF. 

PAR  '^  DISE,  a  term  principally  ufed  for  the  gar- 
den of  Eden,  in  which  Adam  and  Eve  were  placed 
immediately  u[.on  their  creation. 

As  CO  this  terreftrial  paradife,  there  have  been  many 
inquiries  about  its  iltuation.  It  has  been  placed  in  the 
third  heaven,  in  the  orb  of  the  moon,  in  the  moon  it- 
lelt,  in  the  middle  region  of  the  air,  above  the  earth, 
under  the  earth,  in  the  place  poil(:ired  by  the  Cal'p'an 
it^,  and  under  the  arc'lic  pole.  The  learned  Huetius 
places  It  upon  the  river  that  is  produced  by  the  con- 
junftion  o*  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  now  calhd  the 
river  of  the  Arais,  between  this  conjuniftion  and  the 
divifion  made  ,)y  the  fame  river  bef  ,re  it  falls  into  the 
Ptrfian  fea.  Otiier  geo^^raphcrs  liave  placed  it  in  Ar- 
m.nia,  between  tlie  fources  of  the  Tijjris,  the  Eu- 
p:. rates,  the  Araxis,  and  the  Piiaiis,  which  liiey  fap- 
p  ,fe  to  be  the  four  rivers  defcrib.d  by  M  I'es.  But 
co:.cerning  the  exad  j>>a£e  we  luuil  ncccifirily  be 
very  uncertain,  if  indeed  it  can  be  thought  at  all  toex- 
ift  at  prefent,  conddenng  the  many  changes  which  have 
taken  place  on  the  furface  of  the  earth  lince  the  crea- 
tion. 

'•  Learned  men  (fays  Mr  Miln  *)  have  laboured  to  rhyfico 
find  out  the  fituatiun  of  par„di.e,  which  feems  to  be  Tlieol. 
Lu:  a  vague  and  uncertain  inqu.ry  ;  f  >r  the  Mofaic  de-  Ledurcs, 
fcriplion  <fit  will  not  fuit  any   place  on  the  prsfent 
g  obe.      He  mentions  two  rivers  in  its  vic-r,ity,  viz.  Pi- 
lo;^  anil  GihoH,  oi  v.hich  no  velii.:es  can  now  bs  found. 
The  ilhcr  tv.oflill  remain,  viz.  tlie  HiJdekel,  fuppo- 
f.d  to  be  the  Tigris,  and  the  Euphrates,  whofe  ft  reams 
un'te  tog-ther  at  a  confiderable  diftance   above  the 
Perfian  gu  ph  ;  in   fome   part  if  which,  it  is  highly 


pr.'bable  the  happy  garden  once  lay  (a).     This 


gulpli 
is 


(a)   "   Co  J  \^\\c  are  told)  placid  at  the  eajl  of  the  gardm  of  Eden  cherubims  ami  af.a^ningf'worJ,  '■j.-h.ch  tumid. 

every 


PAR  [72 

raridlfc.  13  eafiward  both  of  the  l.ind  of  Midian  and  th-;  w'l- 

' -^ dirneis  of  Sinai ;  in  one  of  which  plices  Mofss  wrote 

his  h)ft<-!ry.  But  fince  the  formation  of  this  earth,  it 
has  undergone  great  changes  from  carthTJakis,  iiiun- 
dationf,  and  many  other  caiifes.  The  garden,  how- 
ever, fe-:nis  to  have  been  a  penir.Aila,  for  the  way  or 
entrance  into  it  is  afterwards  mentioned.  We  are  toM 
that  a  '  river  went  cut  of  it ;'  which,  according  to 
fortie,  llioiihl  be  rendered  '  run  on  t!ie  outfide  oi  it,' 
and  thus  gave  it  the  furm  of  a  horfe-llne  :  for  had  the 
Euphrates  run  through  the  middle  of  t'.ie  garden,  one 
lia!f  ol  it  would  have  been  ufelefs  to  Adam,  without  a 
bridge  or  boat  wherewith  to  have  croiied  it." 

The  learned  authors  of  the  Univerf<il  Hillory,  in 
their  account  of  rarities  natural  and  artificial  in  Syria, 
mention  "  a  fpot  v  hich  is  !till  Ihown  as  the  place  where 
ciice  flood  the  garden  of  Eden,  or  Terrellriil  P.ira'.iift-. 
And  indeed  it  is  in  all  refpefts  fo  b-autifid  and  rich, 
and  yields  fo  delightful  a  profpefl  from  llie  adj,icent 
b'lls,  that  there  is  hardly  another  place  in  the  world 
that  has  a  fairer  title  to  the  name  it  bears.  Its  proxi- 
mity tJ  Damafcus,  the  capital  of  Syria,  near  the  foun- 
tain head  of  the  Jordan  ;  its  fituation  between  the  Ti- 
gris cr  Hiddekel,  the  Euplirates,  the  Phafis  or  Pliifon, 
the  Araxes  or  Gihon  (which  laft  has  tli.  fe  names  from 
its  vaft.  rapidity  above  all  other  known  rivers\  its  bor- 
ciering  upon  the  land  of  Chus,  famed  for  its  fine  gold  ; 
all  thefe  and  many  other  marks  fpecified  by  Mofe-, 
•together  with  its  charming  and  furprifmg  fruitfulnefs, 
and  conftant  verdure,  have  induced  a  great  number  of 
commentators  to  fettle  that  celebrated  and  fo  much 
fought-after  foot  here,  and  to  deem  it  the  mod  valuable 
of  all  tlie  natural  rarities  of  this  country." 

Chriftians,  however,  need  not  be  told,  that  however 
curious  or  amufmg  this  inquiry  may  be,  the  dete;  mi- 
nation  of  It  is  of  no  importance,  fince  we  are  all  well 
affured  that  the  celeftial  paradife  is  that  place  of  pure 
and  refined  delight  in  which  the  fouls  of  the  blelfed 
enjoy  everlafting  happinefs. 

It  may  not  be  improper,  however,  in  this  place  to 
give  a  defcription  of  the  paradife  of  the  Mohamme- 
dans. The  fenfuality  aud  abfurdity  (  f  that  impoftor 
mull:  be  apparent  to  all  men.  Their  religion  has  no 
confiftency  in  its  parts,  ar.d  the  defcr'.ptions  of  tlie  fu- 
ture enj  ijTnent  of  the  f  lithful  are  miferable  inftances 
of  human  weaknefs  and  folly. 

"The  paradife  of  the  Mohammedan;  is  faid  by 
them  to  be  fituated  above  the  feven  heavens,  or  in  the 
i'.venth,  and  next  under  the  throne  of  God  ;  and  to  ex- 
prefi  the  amenity  of  the  place,  they  tell  us  that  the 
earth  of  it  is  of  the  fined  wheat  flour,  or  of  the  pureft 
mufk,  or  of  faffron  ;  and  that  its  flones  are  p;avls  and 
jacinths,  the  walls  of  its  bu'ldlngs  enriched  with  gold 
and  filver,  and  the  trunks  of  all  its  trees  ofgold,amongll 
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which  the  moR  remarkable  is  the  tiee  /uiit,  cr  tree  of  Psradife, 
happinefs.     They  pretend  that  this  tree  ftands  in  the         " 
palace  of  Mohammed,  though  a  branch  of  it  will  reach 
to  the  hou.'e  of  ev:ry  true  believer,  loaded  with  ponie- 
p;ranates,  dates,  grapes,  and  other  fruits  of  furprifing 
bignefs,  and  delicious  taftes,  unknown  to  mortals.     It 
a  man  dcfires  to  eat  of  any  par'iciilar  kind  of  fruit,  it 
will  immedi.itcly  be  prcfented  to  him  ;  or  it  he  choofes 
fl:lh,  birds  ready  drefftd  will  be  fet  before  him,  and 
fueh  as  he  may  wilh  for.     They  add,  that  thi;  tree 
will  fupply  the  blefled,  not  only  with  fruit,  but  with 
(ilk  garments  alfo,  and  beifts  to  rideo:.,  adorned  with 
ricli  trappings,   all  which  will  bunt  fortli  from  the 
fruit ;    and  that  the   tree  is  fo  l.irge,    th  it  a  perfon 
mounted  on  the  fleeted  horfe  v.-ould  not  be  able  to  gal- 
I'lp  from  one  end  of  its  tliade  to  the  other  in   100 
ye-;rs.     Plenty  of  water  being  or.c  of  the  greateil  ad- 
ditions to  the  pleafantnefs  ol  any  place,  tlie  Alcoran 
often  fpeaks  of  the- rivers  of  paradife  as  the  principal 
ornament.     Some  of  thefe  rivers  are  faid  to  flow  with 
water,  fome  with  n'i!k,  fome  with  wine,  and  ethers 
with  honey  :  all  of  them  have  their  fources  in  the  root 
of  this  tree  of  happinefs ;  and,  as  if  thefe  rivers  were 
not  fiifficient,  we  are  told  that  the  garden  of  thi«  para- 
dife is  alfo  watered  by  a  great  number  of  lefler  fprings 
and  fountains,  whofe  pebbles  are  rubies  and  emeralds, 
their  earth  of  camphor,  their  beds  of  mufli,  and  their 
fides  of  faftVon.     But  all  thofe  glories  will  be  eclipfed 
by  the  refplendent  and  exquifite  beauty  oi'  the  girls  of 
paradife,  the  enjoyment  of  wh  fe  company  will  con- 
ffitute  the  principal  felicity  of   the    faithful,     Thefe 
(they  fay)  are  rot  formed  of  clay,  as  mortal  women, 
but  of  pure  mufk  ;  and  are,  as  their  prophet  often  af- 
firms in  his  y-Vicoran,  free  from  all  the  natural  defects 
and  inconveniences  incident  to  the  fe\.     Being  alfo  of 
the  flrifleft  modefty,  they  keep  themfelves  fecluded 
from  public  view  in  pavilions  of  hollow  pearls,  fo  large, 
that,  as  fome  traditions  have  it,  one  of  them  will  be 
no  lefs  than   16,  or,    as  others  fay,    60  miles  long, 
and  as  many  broad.     With  thefe  the  inhabitants  of 
paradife  may  tafte  pleafares  in  their  height ;  and  for 
this  purpofe  will  be  endowed  with  extraordinary  abi- 
lities, and  enjoy  a  perpetual  youth." 

PjR'jDisE  Lo,'},  tl;e  name  cf  a  modern  epic  poem, 
the  firft  and  fineft  of  thofe  compofed  by  Miltcn. 

The  fubjeifl  of  this  poem  is  extraordinary  ;  it  had 
never  before  been  attempted,  and  feemed  to  be  above 
the  efforts  of  human  genius.  Angels  and  devils  are 
not  the  machinery,  but  the  principal  Victors  in  it ;  fo 
that  what  would  appear  marvellous  in  any  other  com- 
pofition,  is  in  thi;  only  the  natural  courfe  of  events. — 
The  poet's  intention  was,  as  he  exprefTes  it  himfelf,  to 
vindicate  the  ways  of  God  to  men.  How  far  Milton 
was   happy  in    the    choice  of  his    fubjeiff,    may    be 

queftioned. 


every  ivav,  to  keep  the  may  of  the  tree  of  l}fe.  In  Scripture,  the  extraordinary  judgments  of  God  are  faid  to  be 
executed  by  his  angels,  who  are  tometimes  compared  to  fiam.ss  of  fire.  Therefore  the  cherufeim  and  the  fla- 
ming fvvrrd  may  probably  mean  nothing  more  than  that  a  large  portion  of  ground  on  the  eaftward  cf  Para- 
dife was  fet  on  fire  during  the  above  awful  occafion,  and  continued  burning  v.ith  fuch  violence,  that  the  flame 
thereof  at  a  diftance  appeared  like  a  branJIfhed  fword  turning  every  way  with  the  wind.  Now  if  the  foil  of 
Eden  was  bituminous,  like  th.it  of  Gomorrah  (wliich  was  once  fo  fertile. as  to  be  compared  to  the  "  garden 
ff  the  Lord"),  the  fire  would  continue  burning  till  it  produced  the  fame  effecfl  in  the  one  place  as  it  did  in 
the  ether,  and  turned  a  great  part  of  tliat  trail  into  fea :  which  feems  to  countenance  tlie  opinion  of  thofe  who 
place  the  lituation  of  Paradife  in  fome  part  of  the  Perfian  Gulph." 
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Paradife,  queflioncJ.  It  lias  led  him  into  dilTicult  ground, 
Paradifea.  thou.,h  it  certain!/  fi'.ited  the  dating  fiiblimity  ot 
his  genius,  li  i^  a  fubject  for  which  he  alone  was 
fitled  ;  and,  in  the  conduct  of  ir,  ha  has  lliown  a 
rtretcli  both  of  iniai^ination  and  invention  which  is 
perfeftly  wonderful. 

Bird  of  PAHAniiR,     See  the  following  article. 

PARADISEA,  in  ornithology ;  a  genus  of  birds 
belonging  to  the  order  ol  dicte.  The  beak  is  covered 
with  a  belt  or  collar  of  downy  feathers  at  the  bafc  ; 
and  the  feathers  on  the  fides  are  very  long. 

"  Birds  of  this  genus  (lays  Latham)  have  the  bill 
flightly  bending;  the  bale  covered  with  velvet-like  fea- 
thers. Tlie  ni'ftrils  are  Irtiall,  and  concealed  by  the 
feathers-  The  tail  cenfiils  of  10  feathers;  the  two 
middle  ones,  and  fometimes  m^re  in  i'everal  of  the  fpe- 
cies,  are  very  long,  and  webbed  only  at  the  bale  and 
tips.  Tie  le;js  and  feet  are  very  large  and  ftrong  : 
they  have  three  toes  forward,  one  backward,  and  the 
middle  conncdled  to  the  outer  one  as  far 'as  the 
firit  joint.  The  whole  of  this  genus  have,  till  lately, 
been  very  imperfedly  known  ;  few  cabinets  pofl'efling 
more  than  one  ipecies,  vi^;.  the  Greater,  or  what  is 
called  the  common  bird  of  Paradife ;  nor  has  any  fet  of 
birds  given  lile  to  more  fables,  the  various  tales  con- 
certiing  which  are  to  be  found  in  every  author;  fuch 
as,  their  never  touching  the  ground  horn  their  birth 
to  death  ;  living  wholly  on  the  dew  ;  being  produced 
without  legs ;  and  an  hundred  fuch  floi  ies,  too  ridi- 
culous even  to  mention.  This  laft  error  is  fcarccly  at 
this  moment  wholly  eradicated.  The  circumllance 
which  gave  rife  to  it  did  not  indeed  at  firft  oroceed 
from  an  intention  to  deceive,  but  merely  irum  accident. 
In  the  parts  of  the  world  which  produce  thefe  birds, 
the  natives  made  ul'e  ot  them  as  ai^rels,  and  other  or- 
naments of  drefs  ;  and  in  courfe  threw  away  the  lefs 
brilliant  parts.  The  whole  trouble  they  were  at  on 
this  occalion,  was  merely  to  ikin  the  bird,  and,  after 
pulling  off  the  legs,  coarfer  parts  of  the  wings,  &c. 
thrull  a  flick  down  the  throat  into  the  body,  letting 
an  inch  or  two  hang  out  of  the  m  uth,  beyond  the 
bill ;  on  the  bird's  drying  t'e  Ikin  collapfed  about  the 
ftick,  which  became  tixed,  and  fupported  the  whole. 
They  had  then  no  more  to  do  than  to  put  this  end  of 
it  into  a  focket  fitted  to  receive  it,  or  fallen  it  in  fome 
manner  to  the  turban,  &c.  By  degrees  thefe  were 
imported  into  the  other  ifles  for  the  fame  ufes,  and 
afterwards  were  coveted  1  y  the  Japanele,  Chinefe,  and 
Perfians,  in  whofe  countries  they  are  frequently  feen, 
as  well  as  in  many  paits  of  India;  the  grandees  of 
thefe  lalt  parts  no;  only  ornamenting  themfeives  with 
thefe  beautiful  plumes,  but  adorning  even  their  horfes 
with  the  fame." 

The  Portuguefe  firft  found  thele  birds  on  the  ifland 
of  Gilolo,  ihe  Papua  iflands,  and  New  Guinea;  and 
they  were  known  by  the  name  ot  birds  of  the  fun.  Tlie 
inhabitants  of  Ternate  call  thtm  manuco  dczualo,  the 
"  bird  of  God;"  whence  the  name  manuco  dlata,  ufed 
by  fome  naturalifts,is  derived.  According  to  fome  fa- 
bulous accounts,  this  bird  has  no  legs,  lives  conftantly 
on  wing,  and  in  the  air;  and,  in  cijnhrmation  of  thefe 
accounts,  the  legs  of  all  the  dead  birds  offered  to  fale 
v.ere  cut  >  ff-  But  the  inhabitants  ot  Arco,  who  reiorc 
yearly  to  Banda,  undeceived  the  Dutch,  andlreed  th.em 
Ircm  thofe  prejudices.     Another  reaibn  for  cutting  off 
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the  legs  is  that  the  birds  aic  more  eafily  prefei  ved  Paradlf;, 
without  them;  belidcs  that  the  Moors  wai.tcd  the  —  ■> — - 
birds  without  legs,  in  order  to  put  them  on  in  their 
mock  fights  as  ornamtnts  to  ilieir  Jielmets.  The  in- 
habitants of  Aroo,  however  have  brought  the  birds 
with  legs  for  80  or  90  years ;  and  Pijafetta,  liiipmate 
of  Ferdinand  Magellan,  proved,  about  the  year  1525, 
an  eye-witnefs  that  thefe  creatures  were  not  without 
legs.  However,  the  peculiar  length  and  Itruflurc  of 
their  fcapular  feathers  hinders  them  from  fcttlint.',  in 
high  winds,  on  trees,  and  wlicn  tliey  are  thrown  on 
the  ground  by  thefe  winds,  they  cannot  rife  again.  If 
taken  by  the  natives,  they  are  immediately  killed,  a'.- 
their  food  is  not  known  ;  and  they  defend  themfeives 
with  great  courage  witli  their  formidable  bills. 

Latham  enumerates  eight  ipecies,  but  fiipeels  tliere 
may  be  more.  We  Ihall  I'atiify  ourielves  with  the  fol- 
lowing : 

I.  The  largeft  bird  of  Paradife  is  commonly  two 
feet  four  inches  in  length  ;  the  head  is  fmall ;  tlie  bill 
hard  and  long,  of  a  pale  colour.  The  head  and  back- 
part  of  the  neck  is  lemon-coloured,  a  little  black  about 
the  eyes;  about  the  neck,  the  bird  is  of  the  brightcfl 
gloffy  emeral  I  green,  foft  like  velvet ;  as  is  alio  the 
breaft  which  is  black  :  the  wings  are  large  and  cl.cf- 
nut-coloured  ;  the  back-part  of  the  body  is  covered 
with  long,  rtraight,  narrow  feathers,  cf  a  pale  In ov.'n 
colour,  fimilar  to,  the  plumes  of  the  olfrich.  Thefe 
feathers  are  fpread  when  the  bird  is  on  the  wing  ;  for 
which  reafon  he  can  keep  very  long  in  the  air.  On 
both  fides  of  the  belly  aie  two  tufts  of  ftiff  and  Ihorter 
featheps,  of  a  golden  yellow,  and  fhiniiig.  From  the 
rump  proceed  two  long  ItifF  ihalts,  which  are  feather- 
ed on  their  extremities. 

Thefe  birds  are  net  found  in  Key,  an  ifland  fifty 
Dutch  miles  eaft  of  Banda;  but  they  are  t.und  at 
the  Aroo  illmds,  lying  15  Dutch  miles  farther  eaft 
than  Key,  during  the  wetlerly  or  dry  monfoon;  and 
they  rctuin  to  New  Guinea,  as  foon  as  he  ealler- 
ly  or  wet  monlbi  n  fets  in.  I'hey  come  always  in  a 
flock  of  30  or  40,  and  are  led  by  a  bird  wh.ch 
the  inhabitants  of  Ai  00  call  the /7«T.  This_leader  is 
black,  with  red  fjiots  ;  and  conllantly  (lies  h'eher  than 
the  reft  of  the  fl  ck,  which  never  fori'ake  him,  but 
fettle  as  foon  as  he  fettles :  a  circumftance  that  ire- 
que  tly  proves  their  ruin  when  the  king  lights  on  ihe 
ground,  whence  they  are  not  able  to  rile  on  account 
of  the  fingular  ft-uiflure  and  difpoiiti  n  of  their  plu- 
mage. They  are  likewife  unable  to  fly  witli  the  wind, 
which  would  ruin  their  loofe  p  umage  ;  but  take  their 
flight  conftjntly  again  ft  it,  cautious  not  to  venture  out 
in  hard  blowing  weather,  as  a  ftr  ng  wind  tiequently 
obliges  them  to  come  to  the  ground  During  their 
flight  they  cry  like  ilarlinjiS  Their  n(ae,  however, 
approache;,  more  to  the  croaking  ot  ravens ;  which  is 
heard  very  plainly  when  they  are  in  dillrefs  from  a 
fiefh  gale  blow  ng  on  the  b;ick  >  f  their  plumage.  In 
Aroo,  the-e.  birds  lettle  on  the  highett  trees,  efpe- 
cially  on  the  ficus  beijamina  i  f  the  hortus  m.ilaba- 
ricu;,  comm  nly  cal --d  the  -iia  irga  tree.  The  natives 
catch  them  witii  bird-lime  or  in  noofcs,  or  fhort  them 
with  blunt  .irrows  ;  but  though  fome  are  lliil  alive 
when  they  fall  into  their  hands,  the  catchers  kill  them 
immediately,  and  fi  metimes  cut  the  legs  off;  then 
tliey  draw  out  the  entrails,  dry  and  fumigate  the  bo- 
dies 
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Taradifia,  dies  witli  fulphur  or  fmoke  only,    and  fell   llicni  at 

* " Bandaforhall'arix-doUareach;  but  at  Aroo  they  may 

be  bought  for  a  fpike-nail  or  a  piect  of  old  iron. 
Flocks  of  thefe  Ijirds  are  often  fecn  flying  troni  one 
ifland  to  the  other  againd  the  wind.  In  cafe  they 
find  the  wind  become  too  powerful,  they  fly  llraight 
up  into  the  air,  till  they  come  to  a  pi  ice  where  it  is 
Icfs  agitated,  and  then  continue  their  fliglic.  Duiing 
the  eailern  mnnfoon  their  tails  are  moulted,  fo  th.it 
they  liave  tliem  only  during  four  months  of  the  weftcui 
monfoon. 

2.  Thcfroallerhird  ofParadife  isabout  aoincheslong. 
His  beak  is  lead-coloured,  and  pr.ler  at  the  point.  The 
eyes  arefmall,and  inciofed  inblackabout  the  neck.  The 
head  and  back  of  the  neck  are  of  a  dirty  yellow  ;  the 
back  of  a  greyilh  yellow;  thebrcaft  and  bcrilyof  a  dufky 
colour  ;'  the  v.-ings  fmall,  and  chefr.ut-coloured.  The 
long  plumage  is  about  a  fool  in  length,  and  paler  than 
in  the  large  fpecies ;  as  in  general  the  colours  of  this 
bird  are  lefs  bright  than  the  fonr.er.  The  two  long 
feathers  of  the  tail  are  contlantly  thrown  away  by  the 
natives.  This  is  in  all  refpcfls  like  the  greater  f  rt ; 
and  they  likewife  follow  a  king  or  leader, 'who  is, 
however,  blacker,  with  a  purplifh  call,  and  tiner  in 
colour  than  the  red.  The  neck  and  bill  are  larger  in 
the  male  than  the  female.  They  rood  on  tiie  tops 
of  the  higheft  trees,  and  do  not  migrate  like  tlie  itlier 
kind.  Some  fay,  that  the  birds  of  this  fpecies,  find- 
ing themfelves  weak  through  age,  foar  llrai.;ht  to- 
wards the  fun  till  they  are  tired,  and  fa'.l  d>-ad  to  the 
ground.  The  natives  draw  the  entrails,  fear  the  birds 
with  a  hot  iron,  and  put  them  In  a  tube  of  bamboo 
for  prefervation. 

3.  and  4.  The  large  black  bird  of  Paradife  is 
brought  without  wings  or  legs  for  fale  ;  fo  that  no  ac- 
curate defcription  of  it  hath  yet  been  given.  Its  fi- 
gure, when  (luffed,  is  narrow  and  round,  but  ftretch- 
ed  in  length  to  the  extent  offourfpans.  The  plu- 
mage on  the  neck,  head,  and  belly,  is  black  and  vel- 
vet-like, with  a  hue  of  purple  and  gold,  which  ap- 
pears veiy  (Irong.  The  bill  is  blackilh,  and  one  inch 
in  length.  On  both  fides  are  two  bunches  of  fea- 
thers, which  have  the  appearance  of  wings,  although 
they  be  very  different,  the  wines  being  cutoff  by  the 
natives.  This  plumage  is  f  ft,  broad,  fimllar  to  pea- 
cocks leathers,  with  a  glorious  glofs  and  greenifli  hue, 
and  all  bent  upwards ;  which  Valentine  thinks,  is  occa- 
i'l'm'd  by  the  birds  being  kept  in  hollow  bamboo-reeds. 
The  feathers  of  the  tail  are  of  unequal  length  ;  thofe 
next  to  the  belly  are  narrow,  like  hair  ;  the  two  up- 
permoft  are  mixh  longer,  and  pointed  ;  thofe  imme- 
diately under  them  are  a  fpanand  a  half  longer  than 
the  upper  ones  ;  they  are  itiff",  on  both  fides  Irirged 
v.ith  a  plumage  like  hair,  black  above,  but  gloffy  be- 
low. Birds  of  tliis  kind  are  brought  only  from  one 
particular  place  of  New  Guinea.  Befides  the  large 
blackbird  cf  Paradife,  thrre  is  dill  another  fort,  whofe 
plumage  is  equal  in  length,  but  thinner  in  body,  blac-k 
above,  and  without  any  remarkable  glofs,  not  having 
thofe  Ihining  peacock-feathers  which  are  found  on  the 
greater  fpecies.  This  wants  likewife  the  three  long 
pointed  feathers  of  the  tail  btl.)nging  to  the  larger 
black  fpecies. 

5.  The  white  bird  of  Paradife  is  the  mod  rare,  and 
has  two  varieties;  one  quite  white,  and  the  other  black 
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and  white.  The  former  is  very  rare.  The  fecond  has  l'ar»<lifc«. 
the  forc-patt  black,  and  the  back-part  vihite;  with  I'^.'^oa. 
12  crooked  wiry  fhafts,  which  are  almod  naked,  tho'  ' 

in  fi  me  places,  covered  v/ith  hairs. 

6.  Jn  the  year  16S9  a  new  fpecies  of  the  black 
bird  of  Paradife  was  ieen  in  Amboyna.  This  was 
only  one  foot  in  length,  with  a  fine  purple  hue,  a 
fniall  bead,  and  a  ftraight  bill.  On  its  back,  near  the 
wings,  are  feathers  of  a  blue  and  purple  colour,  as  on 
the  other  biids  of  Paradife;  but  under  the  wings  and 
over  all  the  belly  they  are  yellow  c(  loured,  as  in  the 
common  fort :  on  the  back  of  the  neck  tiiey  are 
raoufe-coloured  mixed  with  green.  It  is  remarkable 
in  this  fpecies,  that  there  are  before  the  wings  two 
roundilh  tufts  of  feather  ,  which  are  green-edged,  and 
may  be  moved  at  pleaf'ure  by  the  bird,  1  ke  wings. 
Indead  of  a  tail,  he  has  12  or  13  black,  naked,  wire- 
like  f-hafts,  hanging  priJinifcuoully  like  f.athers.  Ris 
legs  are  drong,  and  have  Iharp  claws.  The  head  is 
remark.'b'.y  iniall;  and  the  eyes  are  alio  fmail,  and  fur- 
K  ur.ded  with  black. 

7  The  lad  fpecies  we  fhall  mention  is  the  king's  bird. 
This  creature  is  about  feven  inches  long,  and  fcmewhat 
larger  than  a  litmoufe.  Its  head  and  eyes  are  fmall ; 
the  i;ill  dra-.glu;  iits  eyi  s  included  in  circles  of  black 
plumage;  the  crown  of  the  head  is  flame-coloured  ;  the 
back  oi  the  neck  bloodctlouied  ;  the  neck  and  breaf't 
cf  a  chclnut  c  1<  ur,  with  a  ring  of  the  brighted  eme- 
Aald-green.  Its  wings  are  in  proportion  Itr.ng  ;  and 
the  qudl-fealhers  dirk,  with  red  fnining  plumes,  fpots, 
and  dripes.  The  tail  is  draight,  fhort,  and  brown. 
Two  long  nak:d  b'.ack  fliafts  project  from  the  rump, 
at  lead  a  hand-breadth  beyond  the  tail;  having  at 
their  extremities  femilunar  twided  plumage,  cf  the 
mod  glaring  green  colour  above,  and  dufky  below. 
The  belly  is  white  and  green  fprinkled  j  and  on  each 
tide  is  a  tuft  of  long  plumage,  feathered  with  a  broad 
margin,  being  on  one  fide  green  and  on  tiic  other 
duiky.  The  back  is  blood-red  and  brown,  fliining 
like  lilk.  The  legs  are  in  fize  like  thofe  of  a  lark, 
three  fore-toes  and  one  back-toe.  This  bird  affo- 
ciales  not  with  any  of  the  other  birds  of  Paradife; 
but  flits  folitary  from  bufh  to  bufli,  wherever  he  fees 
red-berries,  vi'ithcut  ever  getting  on  tall  trets. 

Thofe  who  wifii  for  minuter  information  refpefiing 
this  curi:us  genus,  we  mud  refer  to  Lathatn's  Synop- 
fis,  and  Buffon's  Birds,  vol.  ix.  &c. 

PARADOX,  rrafxtSih-!,  in  philofophy,  a  jircpofitiou 
feemlngly  abfurd,  as  being  contrary  to  fome  received 
opinions,  but  yet  true  in  faft. 

The  vulgar  and  illiterate  take  aim'  ft  every  thing, 
even  the  mod  important,  upon  the  authority  of  others, 
without  ever  examining  it  themfelves,  Aldiough  this 
implicit  confidence  is  feld"m  attended  with  any  bad 
confequences  in  the  common  affairs  of  life,  it  has  n«- 
verthelefs,  in  other  things,  be;n  much  abufed  ;  and  in 
political  and  re!  igior.s  matters  has  produced  fit  ;;leffe<Ss. 
On  the  other  hiind,  knowing  and  learned  men,  to  avoid 
this  weaknefs,  have  fallen  into  the  contrary  extreme; 
fome  of  them  believe  every  thing  ti  be  unrea'onable, 
or  impofiible,  that  appears  fo  to  their  fird  appi  ehen- 
fion  ;  n.it  adverting  to  the  na- row  limits  of  tlie  human 
underftanding,  and  the  infinite  variety  of  t^jefts,  with 
their  mutual  operations,  ccmbinaticns,  and  affeiflions, 
that  inr.y  be  prefented  to-  it. 

It 
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It  mud  be  owned,  that  credulity  lias  dor.o  much    but  never  amounts  to  the  iliftance  between  the  afymp. 

"  more  niifchief  in  the  world  than  incredulity  has  done,  tote  and  the  bafc.     In  hire  niannc-r,  a  curviliiicir  area 

or  ever  will  do;  becaufe  the  influences  ot  the  litter  may  increafe  while  the  Iiafe  is  produced,  and  approach 

extend   only  to  fucli  as  have  fome  fhare  of  literature,  continually  to  a  «ertain  finite  fjiace,  i)ut  never  amount 

or  alTed  the  reputation  thereof.     And  fince  the  human  to  it  ;  and  a  folid  may  incrcafe  in  the  iiime  manner, 

3)iind  is  rot    neceffarily  impelled,  without  evidence,  and  yet  never  amount  to  a  given  foli  J.  ^sz  M-Laurin't; 

cith:r  to  i>elief  or  unbelief,  but  may  fufpend  its  adent  Fitxions.     See  LocikirHsuc-Ciir-vc. 

to,  or  dlfientfrcm  any  propofition  till  after  a  thorough  PARADOXI,  a  fort  of  mimes  or  buffoons  amon?' 

examination  :  it  is  to  be  wilhed  that  men  ot  learning,  the  ancients,  w!io  entertained  the  people  wi;h  exlem- 

cfp-cia'.ly  philofophert,  would  not  liaftily,  and  by  firll  pore  efFufions  of  drollery.     Tiiey  were  alfo  called  Pa- 

appearances,  determine  themfelves  with  refpeft  to  the  radoxo'ngi,  Ordoriarii,  N^amcol-j^i,  and  Arda'o^i.      ,S;e 

truth    or    falfehood,    pofllbility    or    impjffibllity,    of  Mi  mi. 

things.                                                                     _  PARAGAUDiE,    among    the    Romans,    were 

A  pcrfon  who  has  made  but  little  progrefs  in  the  wreaths  of  gold,  or  iilk  and  gold,  interwoven  in,  net 

mathematics,    though  in  other  rcfpeifls  learned  and  fewed  to,  their  garments.  Tlie  garment  was  fometimes 

judicious,  would  be  apt  to  pronounce  Itimpoffible  that  of  one  colour,  with  one  paragaudx;  fometimes  of  two 

two  lines,  which  were  nowhere  two  inches  afunder,  colours,  with  two  paragaud* ;  or  three  colours,  with 

may  continually  approach  towards  one  amther,  and  three  paragaudx,  Sec.     They  were  v.'orn  both  by  men 

yet  never  meet,  though  continued  to  infinity  :  and  yet  and  women. 

(lie  truth  of  this  propofition  may  be  ei(i!y  dcmonrtra-  PARAGOGE,    in    grammar,    a  figure  whereby 

led.     And  many,  who  are  good  mechanics,  would  be  a  letter  or  fyllable  is  added  to  the  end  of  a  word ;  as 

as  apt  to  pronounce  the  fame,  if  they  were  told,  that  visd,  for  me;  dicier,  for  J'ui,  5cc. 

tliough  the   teeth  of  one  wheel  (hould  take  equally  PARAGRAPH,  in  general,  denotes  a  feiflion  or 

deep  into  the  teeth  of  three  others,  it  iliould  afPii^f  divifion  cf  a  chajiter;    and  in  references  is  marked 

them  in  fuch  a  manner,  that,  in  turning  it  any  way  thus,  ^f. 

round  its  axis,  it  would  turn  one  of  them  the  fame  PARAGUAY,  or  La  Plata,  a  province  of  Spa- 
way,  another  the  contrary  way,  and  the  third  no  way  niih  America,  bounded  on  l)ie  north  by  the  river  of 
at  all.  the  Amazons ;  on  the  eaft,  by  Brazil ;  on  the   fonth, 

No  fcience  abounds  more  with  paradoxes  than  geo-  by  Patagonia;  and  on  the  weft,  by  Chili  and  Peru, 
metry  :  thus,  that  a  right  line  fl'ould  continually  ap-  This  country  was  firft  difcovered  by  SebalHan  Cabot, 
proach  to  the  hyperbola,  and  yet  never  reach  it,  is  a  who,  in  1526,  paifed  from  Rio  de  la  Plata  to  the  river 
true  paradox  ;  and  in  the  fame  manner  a  fpiral  may  Paranainfmall  barks,  and  thence  entered  the  river  call- 
continually  approach  to  a  point,  and  yet  not  reach  it  ^AUra^uay.  It  was  not,  however,  thoroughly  reduced 
in  any  number  of  revolutions,  however  great.  till  the  Jeluics  obtained  pf^lfellion  of  it.     A  few  of  thefe 

The  Copernican  fyfiem  is  a  paradox  to  the  common  went  to  Paraguay  foon  after  the  city  of  Alfumption 

people  ;  but  the  learned  are  all  agreed  as  to  its  trutli.  was  founded,  and  converted  about  50  Indian  families, 

Geometricians  have  cf  late  been  accufed  of  maintain-  who  foon  induced  many  others  to  follow  their  example, 

ing  paradoxes;  and  fome  do  indeed  ufe  very  myllerious  on  account  of  the  peace  and  tranquillity  they  enjoyed 

terms  in  exprelTing  themfelves  about  afymptotes,  the  under  the  fathers.     They  had  long  reliffed   the  .Spa- 

fums  of  infinite  progreifions,  the  areas  comprehended  niards  and  Portu_juefe;  but  t!ie  Jefuits,  by  learning 

between  curves  and  their  afymptotes,  and  the  folids  their  language,  conforming  to  the, r  manners  &c.  foon 

generated  from  thefe  areas,  the  length  of  fome  fpirals,  acquired  great  authority  among  them ;  till  at  lall,  by 

&c.     But  all  thefe  paradoxes  and  myfteries  amount  to  fleadily  purfuing  the  fiime  artful  meafures,  they  arrived 

r.o  more  than  this;  that  the  line  or  number  may  be  at  the  highefl  degree  of  power  and  influence,  being  in 

continually  acquiring  increments,  and  thofe  increments  a  manner  the  abfolute  fovereigns  cf  a  great  part  of  this 

may  decreafe  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  the  whole  line  or  extenfive  country  ;  for  above  350,000  families  are  faid 

number  fhall  never  amount  to  a  given  line  or  number,  to  have  been  fubjefl  to  them,  living  in  obedience  and 

The  neceflity  of  admitting  it  is  obvious  from  the  na-  awe  bordering  on  adoration,  yet  procured  without  tiie 

ture  of  the  moll  common  geometrical  figures:  thus,  leail  violence  or  conftraint. 

wliile  the  tangent  of  a  circle  increafes,  tlie  area  of  the  We  have  the  following  particular  account  of  the  mif-  Gent.ATag. 

correfponding  fedor  increafes,  but  never  amounts  to  a  fions  of  Paraguay,  in  the  woids  ofDon  J.rge  Juan,  &c.  1753. 

quadrant.     Neither  is  it  difficult  to  conceive,  that  if  a  "  The  territories  of  the  millions  of  Paraguay  compre- 

fjgure  be  concave  towards  a  bafe,  and  have  an  afymp-  bended   not  only  the  province  of  that  name,  but  alfo 

tote  parallel  to  the  bafe  (as  it  happens  when  we  take  a  great  part  of  the  provinces  of  Santa  Cruz  Je  la  Sierra, 

a  parallel  to  the  afymptote  of  the  logarithmic  curve,  Tucuman,  and  Buenos  Ayres.     The  temperature  (a) 

or  of  the  hyperbola,  for  a  bafe),  that  the   ordinate  of  the  air  is  good,  though  fomewhat  moilt,  and  in 

in  this  cafe  always  increafes  while  the  bafe  is  produced,  fome  part  rather  cold  :  tlie  fjil  in  many  places  is  fer- 

VoL.  XIII.  4Z                                 tile; 

(a)  The  climate  of  Paraguay  differs  but  little  from  that  of  Spain;  and  the  diftindions  between  the  feafons 
r.re  much  the  fame.  In  winter,  indeed,  violent  tempefls  of  wind  and  rr.in  are  very  frequent,  accompanied 
with  fuch  dreadful  claps  of  thunder  and  lightning  as  fill  the  inliabitants,  though  ufed  to  tliem,  with  terror  and 
tonfternation.  In  fummer,  the  cxctihve  heats  are  mitigated  by  gentle  breezes,  which  conftantly  begin  at  eiglit 
or  nine  in  the  morning. 
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I'aroguay.  i;ie  (b)  ;  an  J  produces  in  great  abuniLmce  not  only  the 

' fruits   and   vegetables  peculiar  to  America,  but  alfo 

ihoie  oi  Eurcipe  wliich  have  been  introduced  there. 
The  thi'.'l"  articki  of  their  commerce  are  cotton,  to- 
bacco, foniefugar,  and  iheherbcalled  Paraguay.  Every 
town  gathers  annually  more  than  2000  arrobas  of  cot- 
ton of  a  quarter  of  an  hundred  weight  each,  which 
tlie  Indians  nianiifaLlurs  into  liufFs.  There  are  alfo 
great  quantilies  of  tnbacco  produced.  But  the  chiet 
article  is  the  herb  Paraguay  :  for  it  grows  only  in  the 
dillricls  of  the  mitfions  ;  and  there  is  a  v.ifl  confump- 
tion  of  this  herb  in  all  the  provinces  of  Chili  and  Peru, 
efpecially  of  that  called  camim,  which  is  the  pure  leaf; 
the  infufion  of  whi.h  is  called  mate,  and  is  drank  by 
the  inhabitants  of  Lima  twice  a  day  in  lieu  of  tea  or 
chocolate.  The  mate  which  is  made  by  the  infufion 
of  the  ft<>lk  is  not  fo  much  ellcemed. 

"  'Tis  now  almolf  two  centuries  Imce  thefe  mifTions 
were  fiill  fet  on  foot  by  the  Jefuits.  The  bad  ma- 
nagement of  the  Portuguefe  greatly  favoured  the  views 
of  thefe  fathers.  There  was  a  nation  of  Indians  called 
Cuuranies,  fume  whereof  werj  fettled  upon  the  banks 
of  the  rivers  Uruguay  and  Parana,  and  others  an  hun- 
dred lea'^ues  higher  up  in  the  country  to  the  north- 
weft  of  Guayra.  The  Portuguefe  frequently  came 
upon  them,  and  by  force  carried  away  as  many  as  they 
thought  proper  to  their  plantations,  and  made  flaves 
of  them.  Offended  by  fuch  treatment,  the  Guaranies 
refolved  to  quit  their  fettlements  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  Portuguele,  and  to  remove  into  the  province 
tf  Paras,  uiy.  Accoidingly  a  migration  ot  12.000 
perfms,  great  and  fmall,  enfued.  'I'hefe  the  Jefuits 
icon  converted  ;  and  having  had  the  like  fuccefs  in 
converting  about  an  equal  number  ot  the  natives  of 
Tape,  a  diftridl  in  Paraguay,  they  united  the  two 
nations,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  their  future  domi- 
nion. Thefe  fathers  feem  to  have  trode  in  the  fteps  of 
the  firft  Incas,  and  to  have  civilized  nations  and  con- 
verted fouls  in  order  to  acquire  fubjefts.  Accurding 
to  a  very  exafl  account  taken  in  the  year  1734,  there 
were  then  32  towns  of  the  Guaranies,  whicli  were 
reckoned  to  contan  above  30,00,0  families,  and  as 


the  new  converts  were  continually  increafing,  they  Para^^uay. 
were  then  about  laying  the  foundations  of  three  new  — v— "* 
towns.  There  were  alfo  then  feven  very  populous 
towns  inhabited  by  the  converted  Chiquito  Indians, 
and  tliey  were  preparing  to  build  others  for  the  recep- 
tion of  the  new  converts  of  that  nation  which  were 
daily  made. 

"  The  miffions  of  Paraguay  are  furrounded  on  all 
fides  with  wild  or  unconverted  Indians;  forneof  v.hom 
live  in  iriendlliip  with  the  towns,  Ijut  others  harafs 
tlitm  by  frequent  Incurfions.  'J'he  iather-miflionaries 
frequently  vifit  thefe  Indians,  and  preach  to  them  ; 
and  from  thefe  expeditions  they  fcldom  return  without 
bringing  along  wiih  them  fome  new  cf  nverts  to  incor- 
porate with  their  civilized  fubjccts.  In  the  perform- 
ance of  this  duly  they  fomelimes  penetrated  I  CO 
leagues  into  thofe  uncultivated  tracts  where  wild  In- 
dians range ;  and  it  is  obferved  that  they  meet  with 
the  leail  fuccefs  amongfl  thofe  nations  with  whom  any 
fugitive  Meftizos,  or  Spanilli  criminals,  have  taken  le- 
fuge.  The  diligence  of  thefe  lathers  is  certainly  worthy 
the  imitation  of  the  pn  tellant  clergy. 

"  Every  town  has  its  curate,  wlio  is  affifted  by  one 
and  very  often  by  two  priefts  of  the  f<ime  order,  ac- 
cording to  the  largenefs  and  extent  of  the  ton-n  and 
its  diftridl.  Thefe  two  or  three  priefts,  together  with 
fu  boys  who  affift  them  in  the  fervice  of  the  church, 
form  a  fmall  college  in  every  town,  wherein  the  hours 
and  other  exercifes  are  regulated  with  the  fame  forma- 
lity and  exadtnefs  as  in  the  large  colleges  in  the  cities 
of  Peru  and  Chili.  The  moft  troublefome  part  of  the 
duty  of  the  affiftant  priefts  are  the  peifonal  vifttations 
which  they  are  obliged  to  make  to  the  Indians  to  pre- 
vent their  giving  themfelves  up  to  idlenefs ;  for  fuch 
is  the  flotlifulnefs  of  the  Guaranies,  that  if  they  were 
not  very  carefully  looked  after,  the  fociety  would  re- 
ceive no  benefit  or  advantage  from  them.  They  alfo 
attend  the  public  fhambles,  where  the  cattle  necelfary 
for  thefuftenance  of  tlie  Indians  are  daily  flaughtered, 
and  diftribute  the  flefli  amongft  all  the  families  in  the 
town,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  perfcns  whereof 
each  family  confifts  j  fo  that  all  may  have  what  is  ne- 

ccffary, 


(b)  It  produces  maiz,  manioc,  and  potatoes,  befides  many  fruits  andfimples  unknown  in  Europe.  Vines, 
however,  do  not  thrive,  except  in  fome  particular  places.  Wheat  has  alfo  be. -n  tried;  but  it  is  only  ufed  for 
cakes,  and  other  things  of  that  kind.  There  are  great  numbersof  poif  mous  ferpe.its,  and  others  of  enormous 
fize,  many  of  which  live  on  fi!h.  It  produces  alfo  abundance  of  fugar,  indigo,  }  imento,  ipecacuanha,  and 
variety  of  other  drugs  ;  and  above  all  the  herb  Paraguay,  which  it  exports  to  the  value  cf  ioo,o©ol.  annually 
to  the  provinces  of  Chili  and  Peru.  It  is  the  leaf  t'f  a  middle-ii^ed  tree,  refembling  an  orange-tree,  in  tafte 
not  unlike  mallows.  There  are  three  gatherings:  firft,  the  buds  before  it  unfolds  its  leaves,  which  is  the  bc-ft, 
but  fooi.eft  fubjecl  to  decay  ;  the  fecond  gathering  is  the  full-grown  leaves  at  the  firft  expanfion  ;  the  third  is 
when  the  leaves  have  remained  on,  fome  time  after  they  are  full  blown.  The  leaves  are  roafted  and'ihen  kept 
in  pits  dug  in  the  ground  to  be  ready  for  fale.  Thefe  trees  grow  principally  in  the  morafi'es  on  the  eaft  fide 
of  Paraguay,  but  now  are  diftributed  all  over  the  country.  The  manner  of  ufing  it  is,  to  dry  and  reduce  it 
almoft  to  powder,  then  put  it  into  a  cup  with  lemon  juice  a'ld  fugar;  boiling  water  is  then  poured  on  it,  and 
the  liquor  drank  as  foon  as  may  be.  It  is  fuppofed  to  be  ferviceable  in  all  difvrders  of  the  head,  breaft,  and 
ftomach  ;  it  prefcrves  the  miners  from  the  noxious  mineral  fteams  with  which  they  would  otherwife  be  fuffo- 
cated  ;  is  a  fovereign  remedy  in  putrid  fevers  and  the  fcurvy  ;  allays  hunger ;  and  purifies  all  kind  of  water^ 
by  infufing  it  therein.  The  country  is  diverfiSed  v^ith  forefts,  mountains,  lowlands  (great  part  of  the  year 
under  water),  fertile  meadows,  and  moralfes.  Almoft  every  toreft  abounds  with  bees,  which  have  their  hives- 
in  hollow  trees.  Befides  cotton,  the  country  produces  hemp,  flax,  corn,  rice,  and  wool  ;  and  there  are  fuch. 
numbers  of  wild  cattle,  that  they  are  killed  only  for  their  hides.  The  natives  diflcr  not  materially  from  thofe. 
dcfcribed  under  the  article  Amlrica* 
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Varajuay.  cetTary,  none  wluu  is  fupeifliious.  Tliey  alfo  vifit  tlie 
■*""  "  fick,  and  fee  tlist  tlicy  are  pri)pcily  taken  care  ot". 
They  are  generally  employed  the  whole  day  in  thefe 
afiairs,  lb  that  they  have  feld(.m  lime  to  afllrt  the 
curate  in  his  fpiiiiual  f'un<Sions.  All  the  boys  and 
girls  in  the  parilli  go  to  church  every  day  in  tlie  week 
(except  on  tellivals  and  Sundays),  where  they  are  in- 
li:riii:^ed  by  the  curate.  On  Sundays  the  whcJe  parilh 
goes  to  church  to  be  inftruiSed.  The  curate  is  bclides 
obliged  to  go  to  confefs  the  (ick,  and  to  adniinifter 
the  viaticum  to  thofe  who  defire  it,  and  alfo  to  perform 
all  the  other  fundlions  peculiar  to  this  oiHce.  In 
Ibidi'.cfs  the  curate  llmuld  be  apprantcd  in  this  man- 
ner. Tlie  fociety  Ihould  nominate  three  pcrfons  to 
the  g'^vcrnorot  buenos  Ayre;:'  (in  wliofe  giivernment 
the  miflions  of  Paraguay  are  included),  as  being  vice- 
paironof  themiflions,  that  he  may  choofe  one  of  them 
for  curate  ;  and  the  curates  (hould  be  inltiucted  in  the 
duties  of  their  office  by  the  bifhop  :  but  as  the  pro- 
vincials of  the  order  can  beft  judge  who  are  properly 
riualified  for  the  office,  the  governor  and  biiliop  havs 
ceded  their  rights  to  them,  and  by  them  the  curates 
are  ahvays  appointed.  The  milfions  of  the  Guaranics 
and  the  millions  of  the  Chi<]uito?,  into  which  the 
millions  of  Para,  uay  are  divided,  have  each  their  di- 
ftinct  iather-iuperior,  by  whom  the  coadjutors  cr 
ailiftant  curates  of  theleveral  towns  in  their  refpeflive 
divifions  are  appointed.  Thei'e  fuperiors  are  continu- 
ally vifuing  the  towns,  to  fee  that  they  be  well  go- 
verned,  and  to  endeavour  to  improve  and  augment 
them.  They  likewife  from  time  to  time  take  care  to 
fend  out  fome  fathers  of  the  order  into  the  countries 
of  the  wild  Indians  to  make  new  converts.  The  bet- 
ter to  enable  him  to  difcharge  thefe  duties,  the  fuperior 
ot  the  Guaranies  is  affilled  by  two  vice  fuperiors ;  one 
of  whom  refides  in  Parana,  the  other  up.jn  the  banks 
of  the  river  Uruguay,  and  the  fuperior  himfelf  refides 
in  tlie  town  of  Candelaria.  The  poll;  oflupeiior  of 
the  Chiquitos  is  not  near  fo  troublefome  as  that  of  the 
fuperior  of  the  Guaranies  ;  for  the  Chiquitos  are  not 
only  lefs  numerous,  but  much  more  docile  and  indiillri- 
ous  than  the  Guaranies  fo  th^t  tiiey  need  not  be  con- 
tinually watched  and  attended  in  order  to  prevent  their 
idlenefs.  The  kuig  allows  an  annual  Uipend  of  300 
pezas  to  each  curate  of  the  Guaranie?,  fur  the  mainte- 
nance of  himfelf  and  his  afflllants.  The  money  is  paid 
to  the  fuperior,  who  ilfues  out  monthly  to  each  curate 
as  iruch  as  is  nscelfary  ilir  his  lubfdlence;  and  when 
they  want  any  thing  extraordinary,  their  wants  are 
fupplied  upon  application  to  him.  But  the  Chiquitos 
maintain  their  own  curates.  In  every  town  there  is  a 
plantation  fet  apart  for  the  maintenance  of  the  curate, 
which  is  cultivated  by  the  joint  labour  of  all  the  inha- 
bitants. The  produce  of  thefe  plantations  is  generally 
more  than  fufficient  for  the  fubiiftertce  of  the  curates, 
and  the  furplus  is    fold  to    buy  ornaments    for  the 
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churclies.     Nor  are  the  curates  tlic  fpiritual  rcclors  of  Paraguay. 

the  towns  only  ;  they  arc  alfo  in  effcA  the  civil  go-    — ■ ' 

vernors.  It  is  true  there  are  in  every  town  of  the 
millions  a  governor,  regidores,  and  alcaldes,  as  there 
are  in  the  other  towns  and  cities  under  the  Spanilh 
government.  But  though  the  governor  is  elecled  by 
the  Indians,  he  mud  be  approved  by  the  curate  before 
he  er.tcrs  upon  his  oflice  ;  nor  can  he  chaliizeor  punilb 
delinquents  without  the  curate's  pcrmillion.  The  cu- 
rate  examines  thofe  who  are  accuf.d  (jf  offences  ;  and, 
it  he  finds  them  guilty,  deli^■crs  them  to  the  governor 
to  be  punilhed,  according  to  the  nature  and  c;uality 
of  the  offence  committed.  He  lijmetimes  orders  them 
to  be  imprifoned  for  a  few  days,  i^metimes  to  fall, 
and,  when  the  fault  is  cnnfuieraljlc,  to  be  whipped, 
which  is  the  fevereft  punilhnient  that  is  ever  inHiaed  ; 
for  the  regi.lations  and  inllruflions  of  the  cura'es  have 
been  fo  efficacious,  that  murder  and  fiich  like  heinous 
crimes  are  never  here  committed.  And  even  belbie 
they  undergo  thefe  gentle  cnrreclions,  the  curate  dif- 
courfes  the  offenders  in  a  mild  friendly  manner;  and 
endeavours  to  excite  in  them  a  due  fenCe  of  their 
crime,  and  of  the  ill  confequences  that  niiglit  flow 
from  it,  and  to  convince  them  that  they  merit  a  much 
greater  punlllimcnt  than  is  infliiffed.  This  miid  treat- 
ment prevents  tumults  and  infurrections,  and  acquires 
the  curates  univerfal  veneration  and  edeem.  The  al- 
caldes are  chofen  annually  by  the  regidores.  The  go- 
vernor, regidore?,  and  alcaldes  are  all  Indians  of  the 
bell  capacities ;  and  are  in  effeift  only  fo  many  over- 
feers  appointed  by  the  curate,  and  dignified  with  thefe 
empty  titles  (c). 

"  Every  town  has  its  armory  or  magazine,  in  which 
are  lodged  the  fire  arms  and  other  weapons  wherewith 
the  militia  are  armed  when  they  take  the  field  to  repel 
the  irruptions  of  the  Portuguefe  and  wild  Indians. 
The  militia  are  very  dexterous  and  expert  in  the 
management  of  their  arms;  and  are  exercifed  on  the 
eves  of  feftivals  in  the  fquares  or  public  places  of  the 
towns.  The  militia  is  compofed  of  all  thofe  who  are 
able  to  bear  arms:  they  are  formed  into  companies, 
which  have  each  a  proper  number  of  officers  ch  .fen 
from  amongfl;  thofe  who  are  moft  diilinguilhed  for 
judgment  and  conduft.  The  drefs  of  the  officers  is 
rich,  adorned  with  gold  and  filver,  and  the  device  of 
the  town  to  which  they  belong  :  they  always  appear 
in  their  uniforms  on  feftivals,  and  on  the  days  of  mi- 
litary exercife.  The  governor,  alcaldes,  and  regidores 
have  alfo  proper  robes  and  drelFes  fuitable  to  their  re- 
fpeftive  offices,  in  'vhich,  they  appear  on  public  occa- 
flcns.  There  are  fchocls  in  every  town,  in  which  the 
common  people  are  taught  reading  and  v.'riting,  and 
alfo  niulic  and  dancing ;  in  which  arts  they  become 
very  (kilful.  The  Jefuits  are  very  careful  in  confnlting 
the  natural  bent  and  genius  of  their  fcholars,  and  in 
dire>;tlng  their  ftudies  and  application  accordinelv. 
4  Z  2  The 


(b)  We  call  them  e>!'/>!y  titles  ;  becaufe  in  all  caufes  the  Jefuit  or  curate  of  the  parilli  was  a  kind  of  fovereisfn, 
rfg.irded  as  a  petty  prince,  and  obeyed  as  an  oracle.  Whatever  forms  might  tiike  place  in  the  choice  of  the 
chiefs  of  the  feveral  departments,  their  fuccefs  nliimately  depended  on  him.  The  cacique  held  of  him;  the 
general  received  his  commiffion  and  iuRruffinns  from  him  ;  and  all  his  decifions  were  without  appeal.  There 
were,  we  are  informed,  not  lefs  than  60,000  pariihes  on  the  banks  of  the  rivers  Uruguay  and  Paraf.a,  wot 
exceeding  the  diftance  of  30  miles  frk:.m  each  other  ;  in  each  of  which  was  a  Jefuit  or  curate. 
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Varapuay.  The  lads  of  the  mod  prcmifing  genius  are  taught  the    counts  or  allowances,  fave  the  ttipeiuls  of  t!u  curates  of  Paraguay. 

"—-^ Latin  tongue  with  great  fucccli.     In  oneof  the  ct  urt-    the  Guaranies  and  the  penfion^  ol  the  caciques.     The 

yards  of  every  curate's  houfe  are  various  Ihops  or  fathers  chooie  to  manage  tfee  commerce  ot  their  fab- 
wcrkhoufes  of'painters,  carvers,  gilders,  filverlmiihs,  jefts  themfelves,  lell  they  lliould  contraft  vices  by  th;ir 
carpenters,  weavers,  and  clockmakcrs,  and  of  fevcral    comnrmnication  with  other  people.     In  this  refpe^  the 

'■"■'-  fathers  are  fo  careful,  that  they  will  not  futfcr  any  of 
the  people  of  Peru,  whether  they  be  Spaniards,  Mef- 
tizos,  or  Indians,  to  enter  into  the  territrries  of  th'j 
mifTions.  They  fay  that  the  Indians  arc  but  juil 
recovered  from  a  barbarous  and  didolute  way  ot  life, 
and  that  their  manners  are  now  pure  and  innocent ; 
but  that  ii  ftrangets  weie  fufTered  to  ccme  amon^ 
them,  the  Indians  would  foon  get  acquainted  witll 
divine  fcrvice  is  celebrated  here  with  as  much  pomp    people  of  loofe  lives:  and  as  the  Guaranies  efpeclally 

are  very  prone  to  vice,  wickednefs,  diforder,  and 
rebellion  would  foon  be  introduced  ;  the  fnciety  would 
lofe  all  the  fouls  they  have  ccnvei  ted  ;  and  their  little 
republic  would  be  utterly  fubverted.  However,  there 
are  fome  who  fufpeiS  that  thefe  are  all  fpecious  pre- 
tences ;  and  that  the  fociety's  real  moilvt  for  prohi- 
biting all  intercourfe  with  flrane;ers,  is  the  fear  ot  rival* 
indeed  have  mud  walls,  othei  s  are  built  ia ith  brick,  and  in  the  beneficial  commerce  of  Paraguay,  which  is  now 
fome  with  (lone,  but  all  are  covered  with  tiles.     In    entirely  in  their  hands." 


other  mechanics  and  artizans,  who  daily  work  for  tlie 
public  under  the  dire>.1ion  of  the  coadjutcrs,  and  at 
the  fame  time  teach  the  youth  their  refpedlive  arts 
and  occiapations. 

The  churches  are  large,  well  built,  finely  decorated 
and  enlightened,  and  not  inferior  to  the  licheft  in 
Peiu.  Each  church  has  a  chcir  of  mufic,  con  pofed  of 
inftuiments  of  all  forts,  and  very  good  vcices  ;  fothat 


and  folemnity  as  in  cathedrals:  Kor  are  the  public 
prccefTions  lefs  iplendid,  efpccially  that  of  the  hoft  ; 
which,  whenever  it  is  carried  abn.ad,  is  attended  by 
the  governor,  alcaldes,  and  rcgidorcs,  in  their  robes, 
and  alfo  by  the  militia  in  a  body.  The  houfes  of  the 
Indians  are  as  well  built  and  as  well  furnilhed  as  moft 
of  the  Spanifh    houfes  in  Peru.     The    preateft  part 


every  town  there  is  an  houfe  where  gunpowder  is  made, 
that  tliey  may  never  want  it  when  they  are  obliged  to 
take  arms,  and  always  have  it  ready  to  make  artificial 
fire-wcrks  on  rejoicing  days :  for  all  feftivals  are  here 
obferved  with  as  great  ceremony  and  exaiflnefs  as  in 
the  greatell  cities.  Upon  the  proclamation  ot  a  new 
king  of  Spain,  the  governors,  alcaldes,  regidores,  and 
officers  of  the  militia,  appear  dreffed  in  netv  robes  and 
imiforms  of  a  diflerent  fafliion  from  thofe  they  woie 
telore.  Theie  is  a  fort  of  a  convent  in  every  town  ; 
in  one  part  \\  hereof  are  confined  women  of  an  ill  lite, 
and  the  other  part  is  deftined  for  the  reception  of 
married  women  who  have  no  family,  and  who  retire 
thither  when  their  hufbands  are  abfent.  For  the 
maintenance  of  tliis  houfe,  and  for  the  fupport  of  or- 


Such  is  the  account  they  themfelves  have  given  us 
of  their  own  condufb :  but  others  have  treated  their 
charafters  with  more  feverity  ;  accufirg  them  of  pride, 
haughtinefs,  and  abufing  their  authority  to  thegreateft 
degree  ;  infomuch  that  they  would  have  caufed  the 
magiftrates  to  be  whipped  in  their  prefence,  and  obli- 
ged perfons  of  the  highefl  diftinftion  within  their  ju. 
rifdiiJtion  to  kifs  the  hem  of  their  garment,  as  the 
greatell  honour  at  which  they  could  polTibly  arrive. 
To  this  might  be  added,  the  utter  abolition  of  a'l  ideas 
c  f  property  ;  which  indeed  was  rendered  ufelefs  by 
the  general  magazines  and  ftore-houfes  which  they 
cflablifhed,  and  from  which,  together  with  the  herds 
of  cattle  kept  for  the  public  ufe,  they  fupplled  the  want 
of  individuals  as  occafion  required  ;  yet  flill  it  was  ob- 


phans,  and  of  old  and  infirm  people,  all  the  Inhabi-  jeded  to  the  ch.arafter  rf  the  fiaternity,  that  they  pof- 
tants  of  the  town  work  two  days  in  every  week;  ai'.d  feiTed  Large  property  themfelves,  and  claimed  the  abfo- 
the  profits  of  their  labour,  v.hich  \s  c:ktted  the  lalour  cf   lute  difpnfal  of  the  meaneft  effeifts  in  Paraguay.     All 


f/'t"  ca/imiiniiv,  are  fet  apart  for  this  purpcfe.  If  the 
produce  of  this  labour  be  more  than  is  neceflliry  for 
their  fobfiflence,  the  fiirplus  is  laid  out  to  buy  orna- 
ments ft  r  the  churches,  and  clothes  for  the  orphans 
and  aged  and  infirm  people ;  fo  that  here  are  no  beggars, 
nor  any  who  want  the  neceifaries  of  Hie.  In  fhort,  by 
the  wife  policy  and  prudent  regulations  of  the  Jefuit'^, 
the  whole  community  enjoys  peace  and  happinefs. 

"  The  Guaranies  are  fo  profufe  and  negligent,  that 
the  curates  are  obliged  to  take  into  their  hands  all 
their  goods  and  (luffs  as  foon  as  they  are  manufaftured 
and  made  ready  for  fale ;  otherwiie  they  would  wafte 
and  deflroy  them,  and  not  be  able  to  maintain  them- 
felves. The  Chiquitos,  on  the  contrary,  are  diligent 
and  frugal;  fo  that  the  cui  atcs  have  no  other  Iroubl 


nianufaflures  belcnged  to  them  ;  every  natural  com- 
modity was  brought  to  them  ;  and  the  treafures  an- 
nually remitted  to  the  fuperior  of  the  order  were  thought 
to  be  a  proof  that  zeal  for  religiim  was  not  the  only 
motive  by  which  ihev  were  influenced. 

Befides  the  parochial  or  provincial  government?, 
there  was  a  kind  of  fupreme  council,  conipofed  of  an 
annual  meeting  of  all  the  fathers,  who  concerted  the 
meafures  neceifary  for  promoting  the  common  concerns 
of  the  miirion,  fiamed  new  laws,  correfted  or  abolifti- 
ed  old  ones,  and,  in  a  word,  adapted  every  thing  to 
circumflances.  It  is  faid  to  have  been  one  of  the 
great  objeils  of  the  annual  councils  to  take  fuch  mea- 
fures as  fliould  effeftually  deprive  ftrangers  of  all  in- 
telligence concerning  the  Hate  (f  the  mifllnp.     Henc^ 


V,  i;h  them  than  the  aifilling  them  in  the  difpofal  of    the  natives  were  reftrained  from  learning  the  Spanilh 


their  goods,  aad  procuring  returns  for  thim.  For 
this  fBiprfe  the  f  citty  ketps  a  faflor  or  procuratrr 
at  Santa  Fe  and  Buenos  Ayres,  to  whom  the  rner- 
cl.andife  of  the  milT.ons  is  feut  to  be  difpofed  of;  and 
the'e  fa<flois  return  the  value  to  the  lathers  in  fuch 
forts  of  European  commodities  as  are  wanted.  The 
goods  of  every  town  arc  kept  feparate ;  and  the  royal 
taxes  are  taken  out  of  them  witliout  any  other  dii- 


tongue,  and  were  taught,  that  it  was  dangerous  for 
their  falvation  to  hold  any  converfation  with  a  fubjeft 
of  Spain  or  Portugal.  But  the  circuniftince  that  ren- 
dered their  defigns  moft  fufpicious,  was  the  eftablilh- 
ntent  of  a  military  force.  Every  parifn  had  its  corps 
of  horfe  and  foot,  who  were  duly  exercifed  every 
Sunday;  and  it  was  faid,  that  the  whole  amounted 
to  a  body  of  yo^OQO  or  80,000  troops,  well  difciphned. 

Such: 
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ParaJifo- 
mena, 

II 
Parallax. 


Illuilratiun 


1  he  paril- 
lax  deer. 3- 
feiwiththe 
(i.ftance  of 
the  t>t-.jeil 
from  the 
zenith. 


The  line  of 
the  parallax 
in  alt.  is  to 
the  fine  of 
the  hor.  par. 
as  the  co- 
Cne  of  ap- 
parent alti- 
tuJe  to  the 
ladlue. 


Such  w.TS  iiie  fl.tte  o{  this  country  Ibme  lime  aj;o  ; 
but  as  to  its  lituation  liiicc  the  abolition  of  the  feol  ot" 
Jei'uits  we  can  lay  nothing,  as  very  little  authentic 
intelligence  is  permitted  to  pals  from  that  country  to 
this. 

PARALIPOMENA,  in  matters  of  literature,  de- 
notes a  fupplement  ot  things  oinitted  in  a  preceding 
vork. 

PARALEPSia.     See  Oratory,  n°  87. 

PARALLACTIC,  in  general,  lomething  relating 
to  the  Darallaxdf  heavenly  bodies.     Sse  h'ARAi.LAX. 

PARALLAX,  in  aftronomy,  is  the  d;li'erence  be- 
tween the  places  of  any  ccleftial  objeft  as  ilen  irrin 
the  furf.ice,  and  from  the  centre  of  the  e.iith  at  the 
fame  iniiant. 

Let  E  in  figure  of  parallax,  Plate  CCCLXXVI. 
repreicnt  the  centre  of  the  e.uth,  O  the  place  of 
an  (ibferver  on  its  furtace,  vvhols  villble  horizon 
is  OH,  and  true  horizon  EF:  Now  let  ZDT  be 
a  portion  of  a  great  circle  in  the  heavens,  and  A 
the  place  cf  any  objefl  in  the  villble  horizon:  join 
EA,  and  produce  it  to  C  ;  then  C  is  the  true  place  of 
the  ohjeift,  and  H  is  its  a/faif/it  pl.tce,  and  the  angle 
CAH  is  the  paralla\- ;  or,  becaule  the  ohjeift  is  in  the 
horizon,  it  is  called  the  horiz^nla/  paiallux.  But 
OAE,  the  angle  which  the  earth's  radius  fubtends  at 
the  cbjedl,  is  equal  to  CAH:  Hence  the  horizontal 
parallax  of  an  obje<fl  may  be  defined  to  be  the  angle 
which  the  earth's  femidiameter  fubtendi  at  that  object. 
For  the  various  methods  hitherto  propofed  to  find  the 
quantity  of  the  horizontal  parallax  of  an  obje<fl,  fee 
AsTRosoMY,  n°  3S4 — 399inclufive. 

The  whole  elFeit  of  parallax  is  in  a  vertical  direc- 
tion :  For  the  parallaiSic  angle  is  in  the  plane  paffing 
tlirough  the  obferver  and  the  earth's  centre  ;  which 
plane  is  necelFarily  perpendicular  to  the  horizon,  the 
earth  being  conlidered  a  fphere. 

The  mere  cleTated  an  objei'i  is  above  the  horizon, 
the  lefs  is  the  parallax,  its  dillance  from  the  earth's 
centre  continuing  the  fame.  When  the  objeifl  is  in 
the  zenith,  it  has  no  par,anax  ;  but  when  in  the  hori- 
zon, its  parallax  is  greatell.  The  horizontal  parallax 
being  given,  the  parallax  at  any  given  altitude  may 
be  found  by  the  following  rule. 

To  the  logarithmic  coline  of  the  given  altitude,  add 
the  log.  fine  of  the  horizontal  parallax,  the  fum,  rejeiS- 
ing  10  fiom  the  index,  will  be  the  log.  line  ol  the  pa- 
rallax in  altitude. 

DiJnor.Jl ration.  Let  B  be  the  place  of  an  objeft 
produce  OB,  ED  to  F  and  D  ;  then  the  angle  BOZ 
will  be  the  apparent  altiruJe  of  the  objeifl,  BEZ  the 
true  altitude,  and  OBE  the  parallax  in  altitude.  Now 
in  the  triangle  AOE, 

R  :  fine  OAE  ::EA:  £0. 

And  in  the  triangle  OBE 

BE  (=  EA)  :"E0  :  :  fine  BOE  :  fine  OBE. 
PTer.ce  R  :  cohne  BOA  :  :  fine  OAE  :  fine  OBE. 

As  the  twolaft  ttrms  are  generally  fmall  quantities, 
the  arch  may  be  fullitu:ed  in  phce  of  its  fifiewiihGut 
any  fenfible  errror. 

Exampk.  Let  the  apparent  altitude  of  the  moon's 
centre  be  39"  25  ,  and  the  n.'oon's  horizontal  parallax 
56'  54"  .      Required  the  parallax  in  altitude  ? 

Mocn's  apparent  .ilt.  39°  25'  cofine  9.8879260 
Moon's  horizontal  par.  j6'  54"  fine  8.2188186 
Moca's  par.  in  akitudi     43'  57"  fias  a.  1076446 


_  As  the  apparent  place  of  an  obje^  is  nearer  the  ho- 
lizon  than  its  true  place,  the  parallax  is  therefore  to 
be  added  to  the  apparent  altitude,  to  cbraiii  tie  true 
altitude.  Hence  alio  an  obje^l  will  appear  to  rif; 
later  and  fet  fooner. 

The  file  of  tlie  parallax  of  an  objecl  is  inverfely  as 
its  dillance  from  tlie  earth's  centre. 

Dcmonjiratmi.  Let  A  be  the  place  of  an  objeifl, 
and  H  the  place  of  the  fame  cbjedl  at  auuther  time, 
or  that  of  another  objed  at  the  fame  indar.t;  join  EH, 
then  in  the  triangles  AOE,  HOE. 

R:  fine  OAE:  :  AE  :  OE 
fine  OHE:R::OE:  EH. 
Hence  fine  OHE  :  fine  OAE:  :  AE  :  EH. 
The  parallax  of  an  cbjeifl  makes  it  appear  more  dlf- 
tant  fiom  the  meridian  than  it  really  is. 

Dcni'.nJlri]C!on.  The  true  .and  apparent  places  of  an 
objeftare  in  the  ftme  vcrticul,  the  apparent  pi. ice  be- 
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zenith  :  hence  the  apparent  place  of  an  object  is  more 
diftant  from  the  plane  of  the  meiidian  than  the  true 
place. 

The  longitude,  latitude,  right  afccnfion,  and  de- 
clination ot  an  objefl,  are  afiedied  by  parallax.  The 
d  tftrer.ce  between  the  true  and  apparent  longitudes 
is  called  Xht  parallax  in  longitude;  in  like  manner,  the 
difference  between  the  true  and  apparent  latitudes, 
right  afcenfions,  and  declinations,  .ire  called  the /(.-i- 
rallax  in  lat'ilude,  right  nfanficin,  and  dedincition,  refpec- 
tively. — When  the  tbjeifl  is  in  the  nonagefimal,  the  pa- 
rallax in  longitude  is  nolh'ng,  but  that  in  latitude 
is  greateft ;  and  when  the  objed  is  in  the  meridian, 
the  parallax  in  right  afcenficn  varifne?,  and  that  in 
declination  is  a  maximum.  The  apparent  longitude 
is  greater  than  the  true  longitude  when  the  ohjcft 
is  eall  of  the  nonagefimal,  olheiwife  Icfs ;  and  when 
the  objcft  is  in  the  eallern  hemifphere,  the  apparer.t 
right  ailcnfion  exceeds  the  true,  but  is  kis  than  the 
true  right  afcenfion  when  the  objeifl  is  in  the  wef- 
tern  hemiffhere.  The  apparent  place  f'f  an  objecl 
is  moi-e  diftant  from  the  elevated  poles  of  tlie  ecliptic 
and  equator  than  the  true  place :  hence,  when  the  lati- 
tude ot  the  place  and  elevated  pole  of  the  ecliptic  are 
of  the  fame  name,  the  apparent  latitude  is  lefs  than  the 
tiue  latitude,  otherwife  greater;  and  the  apparent  de- 
clination will  be  lefs  or  greater  than  the  true  declina- 
tion, according  as  the  latitude  of  the  place,  and  declina- 
tion of  the  objeifl,  arc  of  the  Lme  or  of  a  contrary  deno- 
mination. 

The  parallaxes  in  longitude,  latitude,  right  afcen- 
fion, and  declination,  in  the  fpherolda!  hyi)cthefis,  may 
be  foirnd  by  the  following  formula:;  in  which  1.  repre- 
fents  the  latitude  of  the  place,  diminilhed  by  the  angle 
cortalned  between  the  verticil  and  radius  cf  the  given 
place  ;  P  the  horizontal  parallax  lor  that  place;  a  the 
altitude  of  the  nonagefimal  at  the  given  inllant ;  d  the 
apparent  diftance  of  the  objccf  Ircm  the  nonagefimal  ; 
/a  the  true  and  apparent  lautudes  of  ihe  ol  jc<5f ;  D  J' 
the  true  and  apparent  declinations  refpedlivelyj  and 
m  its  apparent  diifancefrcm  the  meridian. 

Then  par.  in  long.  =  P.  fine  j.fine^/.  fecant /,  to 
radius  unity;  and  par.  in  lat.=:P.  coline  a.  co- 
fine  ^ — —p  cofine  d.  fine  a.  fine  k. 

The  fine  —  is  ufed  when  the  apparent  difi:anee  of 
the  objeifl:  from  the  nogagefinial  and  from  the  elevated 
pole  cf  thj  ecliptic  are  of  the  fame  atTeftion,  and  the 
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Parallax  fign  +  if  of  dlff.-rent  affoilion.  If  the  greatcft  preci- 
fion  be  required,  thefollowingquantityo.oocooi  2 1 2 16. 
pa.  long.  *,  fine  2  /,  is  Vo  be  applied  to  tlie  parallax 
in  latitude  found  as  above,  by  addition  or  fubtraiflion, 
according  as  the  true  dillance  of  the  obje>5l  from  the 
elevated  pole  of  the  ecliptic  is  greater  or  lefs  than  90°. 
Again,  par.  in  right  aicen.  =:  P.  cofine  L.  fine  m. 
fecant  D,  to  radius  unity  :  and  par.  in  declination 
=  P.  fine  L.  coline  <J — —  P-  'ofme  L.  fine  i;  co- 
fine  ;«. 

The  upper  or  lower  fign  is  to  be  ufed,  according  as 
the  diftance  of  the  objcft  from  the  meridian  and  irom 
llie  elevated  pule  of  the  equator  are  of  the  fame  or 
diiterent  affe^Tion.  Part  2d,  of  par.  in  declination  z= 
C.00C00121216.  par.  in  right  afccn.  ^ ,  fine  2  D;  which 
is  additive  to,  or  fubtractive  from,  part  firll  of  parallax 
in  declination,  according  as  the  true  diftance  of  the 
nbjeifl  from  the  elevated  pole  of  the  equator  is  greater 
or  lefs  than  90^.  F^-rthe  nioon'b  pirallaxfee  Astro- 
NOMv,  N°384and  3S5.  There  is  aifo  a  curious  paper 
in  the  firlt  volume  of  Afiatic  Refcarches,  p.  320,  3cc. 
on  the  fame  fui.j  -ct,  to  which  we  reier  our  readers. 

Parallax  of  the  Earth^s  annual  Orbit,  is  the  diffe- 
rence b;tween  the  jilaccs  of  a  planet  as  feen  from  the 
fun  and  earth  at  the  fame  iiiilant.  The  ditference  be- 
tween the  longitudes  of  the  planet  as  feen  from  the 
fun  and  ea'th  is  tailed  the  parallax  in  longitude  ;  and  the 
difference  between  its  latitudes  is  tlie  parallax  in  lati- 
tude. 

Parallax,  is  alfo  ufed  to  denote  the  citange  of 
place  in  an  objsfl  ariling  from  viewing  it  i.bliquely 
with  relpeft  to  another  objeil.  Thus  the  minute  hand 
of  a  watch  is  faid  to  have  a,  parallax  when  it  is  viewed 
obliquely;  and  the  difference  between  the  inllants 
iliown  by  it,  when  viewed  dircftly  and  obliquely,  is  the 
quantity  of  parallax  in  time. 

PARALLEL,  in  geometry,  an  appellation  given  to 
lincsjfurfaces,  and  bodies,  everywhere  equidilliiil  from 
each  other.     See  GEoinr try. 

I'-iR^LLFL  Sphsre,  that  fituation  of  the  fphere  wherein 
ths  equator  coincides  with  the  horizon,  and  the  poles 
with  the  zenith  and  nadir. 

PjR-t/.LEL  Saili/i^.  See  Navigatiom,  Book  I.  Ch. 
iv.  p.  689. 

Farallils  of  Latiiudc,  in  aftronomy,  are  lefTer 
circles  of  the  fphere  parallel  to  the  ecliptic,  imagined 
to  pafs  through  every  degree  and  minute  of  the  co- 
lures. 

Parallels  of  Altitude,  or  Almucanlars,  are  circles 
parallel  to  the  horizon,  imagined  to  pafs  through  every 
■degree  and  minute  of  the  meridian  between  the  hori- 
zoii  and  zenith,  having  their  poles  in  the  zenith. 

P.-iKALLRLS  of  Dxiinaiion,  in  albonomy,  are  the 
fame  with  parallels  of  latitude  in  geographv. 

TARALLELOPIPED,  in  geom'etry, '  a  regular 
folid  comprehended  under  fix  parallelograms,  the  op- 
pofite  ones  whereof  are  limilar,  parallel,  and  equal  to 
each  other. 

rARALLELOPIPEDL-^,  in  natural  hiftory,  a 
genus  of  fpars,  externally  of  a  determinate  and  regalar 
figure,  always  found  loofe,  detached,  and  feparate  fiom 
all  other  bodies;  and  in  form  of  an  oblique  parallelo- 
pipei,  with  fix  piralleiogtHm  fides  and  eight  folid 
angles;  eafily  fiffde  either  in  an  hirlzoi.tal  tr  per- 
pendicular dirtdlii.n;  being  conipofcd  of  numbers  of 


thin  pl.itcs,  and  there  very  tkgar.t'y  snd  reguLily 
arranged  bodies,  each  c  f  the  lame  form  with  the 
whole  mafs,  except  that  they  are  thinner  in  pn^ptr- 
tion  to  their  horizontal  planes,  and  naturally  iall  into 
tliefe  and  no  other  figuies,  on  being  broken  with  a 
flight  blow. 

PAR-'i-LOGISM,  in  logic,  a  falfe  reafoning,  or  a 
fault  committed  in  demonflratic-n,  when  aconfequence 
is  drawn  from  principles  that  arcialfe;  or,  though  true, 
a:e  not  proved  ;  or  when  a  propofition  is  pailed  over 
that  fhould  have  been  proved  by  the  way. 

PARALYSIS,  the  Palsv.    S.;e  Medjcine,  n"  2C5. 

PARAMECIA,  in  natural  hiftrry,  a  name  given 
tc  fuch  animalcules  as  have  no  vifible  limbs  or  tails, 
and  are  of  an  irrcgulaily  oblong  figure. 

PARAMOUNT,  (compounded  of  two  French 
v>rords  p:tr,  i.  e.  per,  and  monter,  aftndcre),  fignifies 
in  the  Englilh  law  the  "highelt  lord  of  the  fee,  of  lands, 
tenements,  and  hereditaments."  As  there  may  be  a 
lurd  mcfne  where  lands  are  held  of  an  infer  ior  lord,  wl,o 
holds  them  ot  a  i'uperior  under  certain  fervcits ;  fo  this 
fuperior  lord  is  lord  paramount.  Alfo  the  king  is 
the  chief  lord,  or  lord  paramount  of  all  the  lands  in 
the  kingdom.      C's.  Lit.   1. 

PARANYMPH,  among  the  ancients,  the  perfon 
who  wailed  on  the  bridegroom,  and  directed  the  nup- 
tial folemnities;  called  alio  promibus  and  aiifpex,  be- 
caufe  the  ceremonies  beg^n  by  taking  aufpicia.  As 
the  paranymph  officiated  only  on  the  part  of  the  bride- 
groom, a  woman  called  pronuba  officiated  on  the  part 
ol  the  bride. 

PARAPET,  in  fortification,  an  elevation  of  earth 
defigned  for  covering  the  foldiers  from  the  enemy's 
cannon  or  fmallfliot.     S;e  Fortification. 

PARAPPIERNALIA,  or  Parapherna,  in  the 
civil  law,  thofe  goods  which  a  wife  bririgs  her  hufband 
befides  her  dower,  and  which  are  ftill  to  remain  at 
lier  difpofal  exclufive  of  her  hu.'bar.d,  unlefs  tliere  is 
fonie  provihon  made  to  the  contrary  in  the  marriage- 
contra<£l.  Some  of  the  Englifli  civilia.'.s  define  the  para- 
phernalia to  be  fuch  goods  as  a  wile  challengeth  over 
and  above  her  dower  or  jointure,  after  her  hufband's 
death;  as  furniture  for  lier  chamber,  wearing  apparel, 
a;;d  jewels,  which  are  not  to  be  put  into  the  inventory 
of  her  hufband's  gcods;  and  a  Prench  civilian  calls  pa- 
raphernalia the  moveables,  linen,  and  other  female 
neceifaries,  which  are  adiudged  to  a  wife  in  prejudice 
of  the  creditors,  when  Ihe  renounces  the  fucceliion  of 
her  hufband. 

PARAPHIMOSIS,  a  diforder  of  the  penis,  where- 
in the  prepuce  is  flirunk,  and  withdrav;n  behind  the 
glans,  fo  as  not  to  be  capable  ot  being  brought  to  co- 
ver the  fame;  which  generally  happens  in  venereal  dif- 
orders.      SeeSuRGtRV. 

PARAPHRASE,  an  explanation  of  .<"ome  text  in 
clearer  and  more  ample  terms,  whereby  is  fupplied 
what  the  author  might  have  faid  or  thought  en  the 
fuhjecl.  Such  are  efteemed  Erafmus's  paraphrafe  on 
the  New  Teftament,  the  Chaldee  Paraphrafe  en  the 
Pentateuch.  &c. 

PARAPH RENITIS,  an  inflammation  of  the  dia- 
phragm.    See  Diaphragm, and  Av/r-.v /a  il//?/)  cine. 

PARAPHROSYNE,  a  word  ufed  by  medical  wri- 
ters to  deiiote  a  delirium,  or  an  alienation  of  mind  in  fe» 
vers,  or  from  whatever  other  caufe. 
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PARAPLEGIA,  a  fpeclcs  of  pally.     Sec  MhDi- 

CINE,    n"  26.S. 

PARASANG,  an  ancient  Perfian  meafure,  diire- 
,  rent  at  dilitrent  times,  and  in  diflerent  places ;  being 
ufually  30,  fonietimes  40,  and  ibmetimes  50  lUJia,  or 
fiiilongs. — The  word,  according  to  Littleton,  has  its 
rile  from  parajch  ai'ganus,  q-  cL  the  Ipacc  a  poll-man 
rides  from  one  Ibilion,  an^uriii,  to  another. 

PARASCENIUM,  in  the  Grecian  and  Roman 
theatres,  v/a.^  a  place  behind  the  Icenes  whither  the  ac- 
tors withdrew  to  drefs  and  undrelii  themlelvcs.  The 
Romans  more  frequently  called  it  PiijJfiauuni.  See 
1'heatke. 

PARASELENE,  in  natural  philofophy,  a  mock 
moon  ;  a  meteor  or  phenomenon  encoiiipainng  or  ad- 
jacent to  the  moon,  in  form  of  a  luniiuoub  ring  ;  where- 
in are  obferved  fomeumes  one  and  lijmetiniss  two  or 
jnore  imaijes  of  the  moon. 

PARASEMON,  among  the  Greeks,  was  the  figure 
carved  on  the  prow  of  the  lliips  to  dillinguilh  them 
irom  each  other.  This  figure  was  generally  that  of  a 
bull,  lion,  or  other  animal ;  fomciimci  the  repiefeuti- 
tion  of  a  mountain,  tree,  flower,  &c. 

PARASITE,  among  the  Greeks,  was  originally  a 
very  reputable  title  ;  the  parafites  being  a  kind  of 
priefts,  at  leaft  minifters,  of  the  gods,  in  the  lame  man- 
ner as  the  epuiones  were  at  Rome.  They  took  care 
of  the  facred  corn,  or  the  corn  dcRined  for  the  fervicc 
of  the  temples  and  the  gods,  11/2.  facrihces,  fealls,  &c. 
They  had  even  the  intendance  over  facrifices  ;  and  took 
care  that  they  were  duly  performed.  At  Athens  there 
v/as  a  kind  of  college  ol  1 2  parafites  ;  each  people  of 
Attica  fnrnilhing  one,  who  was  always  chofen  out  of 
the  bell  families.  Poiybius  adds,  that  a  paralke  was 
alio  an  honourable  title  among  the  ancient  Gauls,  and 
was  given  to  their  poets.  But  of  late  it  has  been  made 
a  term  of  reproach,  and  ufed  for  a  flatterer  or  mean 
dependent. 

PAR.'iSITES,  or  P-iRAStTiCAL  ritnls,  in  botany, 
fuch  plants  as  are  produced  out  ot  the  trunk  or 
branches  of  other  plants,  from  whence  they  receive 
their  nourilhment,  and  will  not  grow  on  the  ground. 
Such  are  the  Milletoe,  &c. 

PARASTATiE,  in  anatomy.     See  Prostate. 

PARATALASSIA.     See  Primorie. 

PARBUNCLE,  in  a  fh'p,  the  name  of  a  rope  al- 
moil  like  a  p.iir  of  flings :  It  is  fcizcd  both  ends  to- 
gether, and  then  put  alniofl:  double  about  any  heavy 
thing  that  is  to  be  hoifled  in  or  out  of  the  lliip;  ha- 
ving the  hook  of  the  runner  hitched  into  it,  to  hoill  it 
up  by. 

PARCiE,  in  heathen  mythology,  goddeffcs  \vho 
were  fuppofed  to  prefide  over  the  accidents  and  events, 
and  to  determine  the  date  or  period  ol  human  lile. 

I'he  Parcte  were  three,  Clotho,  Lachelis,  and  Atro- 
pos  ;  becaufe,  forfooth,  all  things  have  their  beg  inning, 
progrefs,  and  end.  Hence  '.he  poets  tell  us,  tiie  Parcse 
ipun  the  thread  of  mens  lives ;  that  Clotho  held  the 
dlftalF,  and  drew  the  thread  ;  Lachefis  twirled  the 
fpindle,  and  fpun  it ;  and  Atropos  cut  it.  Cloth:)  co- 
lam  rilhu't,   Lachefis   lut,  jlfropos    orcil. 

The  ancients  reprelent  the  Parcaf  divers  ways :  Lu- 
cian,  in  the  fhape  of  three  poor  old  women,  having 
laro-e  locks  ot  wool,  mixed  with  daffodils  on  their 
heads ;  one  of  which  holds  a  diftalf,  the  other  a  wheel, 
and  the  tliird  a  pair  of  fciilkrs,  wherewith  to  cut  the 
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thread  of  life.     Others  reprelent  them  otiicrwife  :  Clo-  Farclin  tnt 

tlio  appearing  in  a  lung  robe  of  divers  colours,  wear-   " ' 

ing  a  crown  upon  her  head  adorned  with  feven  (tars 
and  holding  a  dillaff  in  her  liand  ;  Lachelis  in  a  robe 
beict  with  liars,  with  feveral  fpindlcs  in  her  hand  ;  and 
Atropos,  clad  in  black,  cut:ing  the  tliread  with  a  pair 
ot  large  fci/r„rs. 

Tlie  ancients  imagined  that  tljs  Parca^  xiC^d  white 
wool  lor  a  long  and  luppy  life,  and  black  for  a  (hort 
and  unfortunate  one.     See  Necfuy  in  Mvthologv. 


PARCHMENT,  the  Ikius  of  Iheep 


or  goats  pre- 


pared after  fuch  a  manner  as  to  render  it  proper  for 
writing  upon,  covering  books,  &c. 

The  word  comes  from  the  Latin />«;^«wrart,  the  an- 
cient name  of  this  manufacture  ;  wliich  is  laid  to  have 
been  taken  from  the  city  Pergamos,  to  Eumenei  king 
whereof  its  invention  is  ufually  afcribed  ;  though,  in 
reality,  that  prince  appears  rather  to  have  been  the 
improver  than  the  investor  of  parchment.  For  the 
Penians  of  old,  according  to  Diodorus,  wrote  all 
their  records  on  Ikins ;  aad  the  ancient  lonians,  as 
we  are  told  by  Herodotus,  made  ufe  of  flieep  fliins 
and  goat-fliins  in  writi>ig,  many  ages  bdore  Eumenes's 
time.  Nor  njed  v>re  doubt  that  fucli  fltins  were  pre- 
pared and  dreifed  for  that  purpofe,  aiter  a  manner 
not  unlike  that  of  our  parchment;  though  probably 
not  lb  artificially. — The  manufadure  of  parchment  is 
begun  by  tlie  ikum.r,  aad  findhed  by  the  parchment- 
maker. 

The  iTiin  liaving  been  iliipped  of  its  wool,  and  pla- 
ced in  the  lime-pit,  in  the  mianner  defcribed  under  the 
article  Shammv,  the  iVumer  ftr^tches  it  on  a  kind  of 
frame,  and  paves  off  the  fivlh  with  an  iron  infliumei.t  ; 
this  d;ne,  it  is  moiftened  with  a  rag;  and  powdered 
chalk  being  fpr;ad  1  ver  it,  the  flcinr.er  takes  a  large 
pumice  ftone,  flat  at  bottom,  and  rubs  over  the  fliin, 
and  thus  fcowers  off  the  fieih  ;  he  then  goes  over  it 
again  with  the  iron  inftrument,  moifliens  it  as  before, 
and  rubs  it  again  with  the  pumice  hone  without  any 
chalk  underneath  :  this  fmooths  and  foften?,  the  fljih- 
fide  very  cgnfiderably.  He  then  drains  it  again,  by 
paffnig  uver  it  the  iron  inftrument  as  before.  The  nefli- 
lide  being  thus  draine  !,  bv  fcraping  off  the  m.oillnre, 
he  in  the  fame  n, a  mer  pallet  the  iionover  the  worlor 
hair-fide  :  then  ftretches  it  titht  on  a  frdme  ;  and  fcrapes 
the  flclh-fide  again:  th's  finillies  i;s  dn.inin  ^  ;  and  tl:e 
more  it  is  drained  the  wliiter  it  becomes.  The  fKinner 
now  throws  on  more  chalk,  fweeping  it  over  with  a 
piece  of  laml)-lk!n  that  has  the  wool  on;  and  this 
fmo  jths  it  ftill  farther.  It  is  now  left  to  dry,  and 
when  dried,  taken  off  the  frame  by  cu  ting  it  all  round. 
The  ikin  thus  far  prepared  by  the  iliinner,  is  taken  out 
of  his  hands  by  the  parchment  maker,  w!;o  firft,  while 
it  is  dry,  pares  it  on  a  fummer,  (which  is  a  calf  flilii 
Uretched  in  a  frame),  witli  a  (harper  inftrument  than 
that  ufed  by  the  ikinner ;  and  working  w  ith  the  arm 
from  the  lop  to  the  bottom  of  the  fsin,  takes  a'.vay 
about  one  half  of  its  thicknefs.  T!ie  (kin  thus  equally 
pared  on  the  fleih-lide,  is  again  rendered  fmooth,  by 
being  rubbed  with  the  pumice  ftone,  on  a  bench  co- 
vered witli  a  fack  fluffed  with  flocks  ;  which  leaves  the 
parchment  in  a  condition  fit  for  writing  upon.  The 
parings  thus  taken  off  the  leather,  are  u.'ed  in  making 
glue,  fize,  &c.     See  the  article  Glue,  &c. 

What  is  called  I'dlum  is  only  parchment  made  of 
the  ikins  of  abortives,  or  alkali  fucking  calves.     This 
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lias  a  much  finer  grain,  and  is  wliitcr  and  fmoother 
tlian  paixlinicnt :  but  is  prepared  in  the  fame  manner, 
except  its  not  being  pafied  through  the  hme-pits. 
PARDALIS,  in  natural  hillory.  See  Felis. 
PARDIES  (Ignatius  Gallon),  an  ingenious  and 
kiuiied  French  Jeluit,  born  at  Paris  in  1636.  He 
taught  polite  hterature  for  fcvcral  years  ;  daring  which 
time  he  compofcd  feveral  fmall  pieces,  buth  in  profe 
:ind  verfe,  with  peculiar  delicacy  of  thought  and  Ityle. 
At  length  he  devoted  himfelf  entirely  to  mathematics 
and  natural  philofophy,  and  read  all  authors,  ancient 
as  well  as  modern,  in  thofe  branches  of  knowledge.  He 
died  in  1673,  of  an  infeitious  difurder  contraifled  by 
confeffing  and  preaching  to  the  prifoners  in  the  Bicetre 
during  tlie  Filler  holidays.  Father Pardies  publiihed 
ievera!  works  ;  of  which  his  Elements  if  Geometry  are 
well  known  in  England,  wliere  a  tranflation  of  them 
has  gone  through  fcvcral  editions.  In  1672  h^.- had  a 
difpute  with  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  rtfpecfting  liis  Theory 
of  Light  and  colours ;  which  may  be  feen  in  the  Phi- 
kifophit-ai  Tranfadlions  for  that  year. 

PAllDON,  in  criminal  Ipw,  is  the  remitting  or  for- 
giving an  offence  committed  againft  the  king. 

Law  (fays  an  able  writer),  cannot  he  framed  on 
Crimes  and  principles  of  compafuon  to  guilt;  yet  juftiec,  by  the 
Puiiifli-  conftitution  of  England,  is  bonnd  to  be  admmillered 
u-.cnts.  i„  mercy  :  this  is  promifed  by  the  king  in  his  corona- 
tion oath  ;  and  it  is  that  aift  of  his  government  which 
is  the  moR  perfonal  and  moft  entirely  his  own.  The 
king  condemns  no  man;  that  rugged  tafKhe  leaves  to 
his  courts  of  jullice  :  the  great  operation  of  his  fceptre 
is  mercy.  His  power  of  pardoning  was  faid  by  our 
Sdxon  anceftors  to  be  derived  u  /a^e  fajc  d'tgvAiath  : 
and  itis  declared  in  parliament,  by  Hat.  27  Hen  VIII. 
c.  24.  that  no  other  perfon  hath  power  to  p:'rdon  or 
remit  any  treafon  or  felonies  whatfoever  ;  but  that  the 
king  hath  the  whole  and  fole  power  thereof,  united 
and  knit  to  the  im.perial  crown  of  this  realm. 

This  is  indeed  one  of  the  great  advantages  of  mo- 
narchy in  general  above  any  oiher  form  of  govern- 
ment, that  there  is  a  magidrate  who  has  it  in  his 
power  to  extend  me:cy  wherever  he  thinks  it  is  defer- 
red ;  holding  a  court  of  equity  in  his  own  breaft,  to 
foften  the  rigour  of  the  general  law,  in  fuch  criminal 
cafes  as  merit  an  exemption  from  punilhment.  Pardons 
(according  to  fome  theorifts)  fliould  be  excluded  in  a 
perfefl  legifl.uicn,  where  punilhrricats  are  mild,  but  cer- 
tain ;  for  that  the  clemency  of  the  prince  feems  a  tacit 
difapprobation  ol  the  laws.  Dut  the  exclufion  of  par- 
(.lous  mult  nccelf  irily  introduce  a  very  dangerous  power 
in  the  judge  or  jury  ;  that  of  ccnftruiug  the  criminal 
law  by  the  fpirit  inliead  of  the  Ltter ;  or  elfe  it  muil 
he  holJen,  what  no  man  will  il-riouily  avow,  thtt  die 
fituaticn  aad  circuniftances  of  the  offender  (though 
they  alt:r  net  the  eifence  of  the  crime)  ought  to  make 
no  diftinjtion  in  the  punilhment.  In  democracies, 
however,  this  power  of  pardon  can  never  fubfill  ;  for 
there  nothing  high:r  is  acknowledged  than  the  magi- 
ftrate  who  adminillers  the  laws:  and  it  would  be  im- 
pohtic  for  the  power  of  judging  and  of  pardoning  to 
centie  in  one  and  the  fame  perfon.  This  (as  the  pre- 
sident Montefquieu  obferves)  would  oblige  him  very 
<ftento  contradifl  iiimfelf,  to  make  and  to  unmake  his 
cecifions:  it  would  tend  to  confound  all  ideas  of  ri'.;ht 
amoHg  the  maf^  of  peof.le;  as  they  would  find  it  dif- 
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ficult  to  tell,  wiiethcr  a  prifoner  were  dlfchargcd  by    rario*. 
his  innocence,  or  obtained  a  pardon  through  favour.  " 

In  Holland,  thciefnre,  if  there  be  no  fladlholder,  there 
is  no  power  of  pardoning  lodged  in  any  other  member 
of  the  (late.  But  in  mofiarchies  the  king  ails  in  a  fu- 
perior  fphere  ;  and  though  he  regulates  tlie  whole  go- 
vernment as  the  firft  mover,  yet  he  docs  not  appear  in 
any  of  the  difagreeable  or  invidious  parts  of  it.  When- 
ever the  nation  fee  him  perfonally  engaged,  it  is  only 
in  works  of  legillature,  magnificence,  or  compaflion. 
To  liim  iherelf  re  the  people  look  up  as  the  fountain 
of  nothirg  Ijut  bounty  and  grace;  and  thcfe  repeated 
afts  ofgoodnefs,  coming  immed'ately  frcm  his  own 
hand,  endear  the  fovereign  to  his  fubjecfls,  and  contri- 
bute more  than  any  thing  to  root  in  their  hearts  that 
filial  afFeftion  and  perfonal  loyalty  which  are  the  fure 
efliablilhment  of  a  prince. 

The  king  may  pardon  all  offences  merely  againft  the 
crown  or  the  public;  excepting,  i.  That,  to  preferve 
the  liberty  of  the  fubjevft,  the  committirg  any  man  to 
prifon  out  of  the  rea'm,  is  by  the  habeas  corpus  aff, 
31  Car.  II  c.  2.  made  a  praemunire,  unpardonable 
even  by  the  king.  Nor,  2.  can  the  king  pardon,  where 
piivate  juftice  is  principally  concerned  in  the  profecu- 
tion  of  offenders  :  Nun  p'.'-Jt  rix  gratlam  facere  cum  in- 
juria et  damno  allvrum.  Therefore,  in  appeals  of  all 
kinds  (which  are  the  fuit,  not  of  the  king,  but  of  the 
party  injured),  the  profecutor  may  releafe ;  but  the 
king  cannot  pardon.  Neither  can  he  pardon  a  com- 
mon nuifauce,  while  it  remains  unredreffed,  or  fo  as  to 
prevent  an  abatement  of  it ;  though  alterwardi  he  may 
remit  the  line :  becaiife  though  the  profecution  is  veft- 
ed  in  the  king  to  avoid  the  multiplicity  of  fuits,  yet 
(during  its  continuance)  this  offence  favours  more  of 
the  nature  of  2i  private  injury  to  each  individual  in  the 
neighbourhood,  tlian  of  -a public  wiong.  Neitlier,  lall- 
ly,  can  the  king  pardon  an  offence  againft  a  popular 
or  penal  ftatute,  after  information  brought ;  for  there- 
by the  informer  hath  acquired  a  private  property  in  his 
part  of  the  penalty. 

There  is  alfo  a  reftri(5lion  of  a  peculiar  nature,  that 
affifls  the  prerogative  of  pardoning,  in  cafe  of  parlia- 
mentary impeachments,  viz.  that  the  king's  pardon 
cannot  be  pleaded  to  any  fuch  impeachment,  fo  as  to 
impede  the  inquiry,  and  flop  the  profecution  of  great 
and  notorious  offenders.  Therefore,  when,  in  the  reign 
of  Charles  II.  the  earl  of  Dauby  was  impeached 
by  the  houfe  of  commons  of  high  treafon  ar.d  other 
mifdemefuois,  and  pleaded  the  king's  pardon  in  bar 
of  the  fame,  the  commons  alleged,  ''  Tliat  there  was 
no  precedent  that  ever  any  pardon  was  granted  to 
any  perfon  impeached  by  the  commons  of  high  trea- 
fon, or  other  high  crimes,  depending  the  impeach- 
ment ;"  and  thereupon  relolved,  "  That  the  pardon 
fo  pleaded  was  illegal  and  void,  and  ouglit  not  to  be 
allowed  in  bar  of  the  impeachment  of  the  commons  of 
England :"  for  which  refolution  they  affigned  this 
reafon  to  the  houfe  of  lords,  "  That  the  fetting  up  a 
pardon  to  be  a  bar  of  an  impeachment  defeats  the 
whole  ufc  and  effedl  of  impeachments:  for  Ihould  this 
point  be  admitted,  or  ftaud  doubted,  it  would  totally 
difcourage  tjie  exliib'ting  any  for  the  future;  wheie- 
by  the  chief  inftitution  for  the  prefervation  of  the 
government  would  be  deltroyed."  Seen  after  the  Re- 
volution, the  commons  renewed  tije  fame  claim,  and 

vpted, 
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I'ardcn.    voted,  "  That  a  pardon  rs  not  plsadablt-  in  bar  ol  an  loi-gi\-cntrs.     Tor,  if  lie  cine?  more  than  lias  been  li^re    Virdon. 

' •^ impeachment."     And  at  length,   it   was  enaacJ  by  iljftribed,  inftcad  of  glory  lie  ought  to  lake  fliamo  to ^ — 

the  aifl  cf  fettlemcnr,  r2  &  13  W.  III.  c.  2.  "  Tliat  himfelf,  as  an  enemy  to  the  intcrefl;  cf  himrm  kind, 
no  pardon  under  llie  great  feal  of  England  fhall  be  If  every  aftion,  and  cfpecially  every  aftion  in  v.liich 
pleadable  to  an  impeachment  by  the  commons  in  par-  the  happincfs  of  a  rauonal  being  ij  cor.cerned,  be  fuf- 
liamcnt."  Rvic,  after  die  impeachment  has  been  fo-  ceptibk  of  a  certain  rule,  then  caprice  miift  be  in  all 
Ic-mnly  heard  and  determined,  it  rs  not  nnderftood  cafes  excluded  :  tliere  can  be  no  aclion,  v.hich  if  I  ne- 
that  the  king's  royal  grace  is  farther  reftrained  or  gleO,  I  lludl  liave  difohargcd  my  duty  ;  and,  if  I  per- 
ffbridgod  :  for,  after  ihe  impeaclimei.t  and  attainder  form,  I  fl-.all  be  entitled  to  applaufe." 
cf  the  lix  reb,-l  lords  in  17- J,  three  of  thtm  were  Sucli  is  the  reafoning  (--f  this  zealous  democrat ;  rea- 
from  time  to  tme  re])iicved  by  the  crown;  and  at  foniiig  which,  in  our  opinicjn,  bctr.iys  want  of  feeling 
length  received  the  benefit  of  the  king's  moft  gracious  or  ignorance  of  human  nature.  That  human  natureis 
pardf^n.  Aich  as,  in  tlie  aggregate,  to  need  controul,  no  one 
'["he  effect  of  fuch  pardon  by  the  king,  is  to  make  who  is  acquainted  with  it  will  deny;  and  there  appe  irs 
the  offender  a  new  man;  to  acquit  him  of  all  corporal  to  be  no  otlicr  method  of  cr>ntrouling  mankind  b;  t 
penal.lcs  and  forfeitures  annexed  to  that  offence  for  by  general  laws  ;  and  thefe  laws  may, 'through  the  na- 
which  he  obtains  his  pardon  ;  and  not  fo  much  to  re-  tural  imperfe^'iion  of  liunian  affairs,  be  cruel  in  one 
fiore  his  former,  as  to  give  him  a  new  credit  and  capa-  cafe,  where  they  are  jufl  in  another.  Cafes  may  like- 
city.  But  nothing  can  reftore  or  purify  the  blood  wife  occur  where  tlie  fentcncc  of  the  law,  without  its 
wlien  once  corrupted,  if  the  pardon  be  not  allowed  till  execution,  will  anfwer  every  purpofe  which  could  be 
after  attainder,  bat  the  high  and  tranfcendant  power  cf  expefted  fiom  it  ;  and  where  the  exccut'on  of  it  would 
parliament.  Yet  if  a  peiton  attainted  receives  the  l.-e  extreme  cruelty  though  it  might  in  flrifl  unfee'iu'-' 
king's  pardon,  and  afterwards  havh  a  fun,  that  fon  may  language  he  called y.vy?/  e,  becaufe  in  contoraiitv  witii 
be  heir  to  his  father  ;  becaafe  the  father  being  made  a  tlie  le' ter  of  the  law  :  Yet  though  fuch  cafes  may  an  I 
new  man,  might  tranfmic  new  inheritaljlc  blood;  tho',  do  of";en  occur,  it  would  indeed  be  abfard  to  aboliiii 
had  he  been  bdrn  before  the  pardon,  he  could  never  any  of  thofe  lav.'s  which  the  fecurity  of  civil  fociety 
have  inherited  at  all.  has  required;  and  therefore  the  only  natural  remedy 

Such   is  the  nature  of  pardons  in   Britain.  Thefe,  ?.g^m^  l.gnl injiifice  \s  ihe  fy/lcm  cfl-arjons. 
like  other  good   things,  may   doubtlefs    be    abufed  ;  Our  authur  next  goes  on  to  trace  the  origin  rfpar- 
and     if    they    are    in    any   inlfunce,  their  abnit;    de-  dons;  and  inftead  of  a  definite  fyilem  of  law,  we  are 
ferves  cenfurc :  but  that   in  their  nature  they  fhould  told  that  it  is  neceffary  to  have  a  court  cf  reafon,  to 
be  counted  abfurd,  arbitrary,  and  dellrtn.'^ive  of  mora-  wlii^h  the  decifions  of  a  court  of  lawihall  be  brought 
lity,  can,  we  fufpeA,  proceed  from  nothing  but  from  the  for  revifal:  a  remedy  apparently  too  vague  and  indeter- 
prefnmptive  petulance  of  modern  reformers,  or  from  minatc  to  produce  any  hitting  or  good'effea  ;  and  the 
a  m.iitake  in  the  fyftem  of  civil  equality.  propofal  of  which   refults  from  Vuppofing   mankind 
Oo.lwin's         We  are  told,  however,  by  a  late  champion  for  the  more  virtuous  and  more  knowing  than  they  really  are. 
Inquiry        Rights  of  Man,  tb.at  "  the  very  word  to  a  reflcding  We  are  next  led  to  confider  the  abufes  of  p.irdons  : 
concerning  mind  is  fraught  with  abfurdity.      '  What  is  the  rule  from  whence  our  author  would  draw  an  ar:;ument  for 
Political      tiim  ought  in  all  cafes  to  prcfcribe  to   my  condtid  •'  their  abolition;  a  fpecies  of  reafoning  unfair  and  un- 
Ji'  '"•        Surely  juflice  :  underllanding   by  jullice  the  greatell  philr  fophical.     He  tells  us,  that  the  authority  in  this 
utility  of  the  v,-hole  mafs  of  beings  that  may  be  in-  cafe  is  placed  firft  in  the  judge  and  next  in  the  king 
fluenced  by  my  condu<;i:.     '  What  then  is  clemency  V  and  council.     "  Now  (fays  he),  layin^j  afide  the  pro- 
It  can  be  nothing  but  the  pitiable  egotilm  of  him  who  priety  or  impropriety  of  this  particular  lelection,  there 
imagines  he  can  do  fomething  better  than  julfice.  '  Is  is  one  grievous  abufe  which  ought  to  ilrike  the  mofl 
it  right  that  I  fliould  fuffer  conflraint  for  a  certain  of-  fuperlicial  obferver.      Thefe  perfons,  with  whom  the 
fence  :'  The  rectitude  of  my  fuft'ering  mull  be  founded  principal   trull    is    repofed,    confider    their  fun>.^ions 
in  its  tendency  to  promote  the  general  welfare.     He  in  this  refpedl  as  a  matter  purely  incidental,  exercil'e 
therefore    that  pardons  me,   iniqu'tnufly   prefers  tlie  them  with  fupineneis,  and  in  many  inftances  wi.h  the 
im.ginary   interell  of  an  individual,  and  utterly  ne-  moft  I'eanty  iiiateri.ds  to  guide  their  judr-ment.     This 
glefls  what  he  owes  to  the  whole.     He  bellows  that  grows  in  a  conliderable  degree  out  of  the  very  name  of 
wh'ch  I  ought  not  to   receive,  and  which  he  has  no  pardon,  which  implies  a  work  of  fnpercrogatory  bene- 
right  to  give.     '  Is  it  right,  on  the  contrary,  that  I  volence." 

fliould  n^t  undergo  the  futferirg  in  queilion  ?  Will  he,  Now  it  is  obvious  to  remark,  that  pardons  are  in 
by  refcuing  me  from  futfe  i)g,  do  a  benefit  to  me,  general  granted  in  confequence  of  an  application  froni 
and  no  injury  to  others  i'  He  will  then  b.-  a  not<.ri.ni3  people  who  have  more  ihunfcanty  nia  enali  to  guiJe  thfir 
delinquent,  if  he  allow  me  to  fuffer.  There  is  indeed  juilgtiieiits,  and  on  whole  fidelity  in  relatuig  the  circum- 
a  confiderable  defeft  in  this  lall  fuppofition.  Jf,  while  Ifances  of  tlie  cafe,  confidence  is  placed  or  not  accord- 
he  benefits  me,  he  do  no  injury  to  others,  he  is  infal-  ing  to  the  feveral  charaifers.  Our  author  next  pro- 
1  bly  performing  a  public  ferviie.  If  I  fufl'eied  in  the  ceeds  to  the  arbitrary  chara<fler  of  pardcms.  "  Such  a 
arbitrary  manner  which  the  fuppofition  includes,  the  fyllem  (he  fay?),  to  fpeak  it  truly,  is  a  lottery  of  death, 
whole  would  fuftaia  an  unquellionable  injury  in  the  in  wluch  each  man  draws  his  ticket  for  reprieve  or  e\- 
injullice  that  v.-as  perpttrated.  And  yet  the  man  who  ecutii'n,  as  undefinable  accidents  flail  decide."  The 
prevents  this  odious  injultiee,  has  been  accuftomed  to  alhifion  here  to  a  lottery  ticket  is  peculiarly  unfcrtu- 
arrogate  to  himfe'f  the  attribute  of  clement,  and  the  na'e  and  indelicate,  ror  does  tl-e  whole  fentence  Ihow 
ipparently  fnl?lim.e,  but  in  reality  tyian;.ical,  name  of  any  great  degree  of  candour.  It  is  polLble  to  define 
Vol.  XIII.                             ■  5  A                                a  parti- 
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I'aiilcD  r.  particular  ciimc,  and  to  annex  a  particular  punifh- 
'  '  ment  to  the  conimiifion  of  it ;  but  the  nature  of  mo- 
jality  contids  not  in  the  external  action,  but  in  the 
jnovives  vvhitli  prompted  to  it.  Definite  law  cannot, 
}-.<>\vcver,  always  make  this  diftindtion  ;  and  after  the 
lenience  of  the  law  is  pron'Hinced,  it  ccmcs  to  be  con- 
iljered  uhelher  there  are  any  alleviating  circum- 
(tances  in  the  cafe  ;  and  wliether  there  arc  or  not, 
j'.iuft  depend  on  the  paiticnlars  or  accidents  of  the 
tafe  :  and  it  is  in Jeed  impollible  to  fuppole  that  tliefe 
accidents  could  be  previoufly  denned  ;  tlieir  nature 
Joes  not  admit  ofit.  To  particularize  and  define  every 
mode  of  an  adtion  which  imagination  can  conceive,  or 
M'hieh  experience  has  fliown  lis  may  happen,  would  in- 
deed be  an  Herculean  labi  iir  ;  and  we  might  literally 
f  ly  with  die  apoftle,  thai  the  -worU  could  ml  c/ntnin  the 
isoks  thai  might  le  ivrittcn.  We  are,  however,  told 
that  "  reafon  is  a  tlioufand  times  more  explicit  and 
intelligible  than  law  ;  and  when  we  are  accuftomed  to 
confult  her,  the  certainty  of  her  decifions  would  be 
fuch,  as  men  praftifed  in  our  prefent  courts  are  to- 
tally unable  to  conceive."  Were  reafon,  however, 
appointed  to  be  appealed  to  in  all  cafes,  and  to  be  the 
final  criterion,  it  would  leave  far  greater  room  for  vil- 
lany  than  any  mode  at  prefent  in  praiflice.  E.eafm  is 
a  very  uncertain  and  indefinite  term,  and  may  be 
r.iade  any  thing,  according  to  the  circumlfanccs  or 
padions  ot  men.  In  the  preient  perturbed  Hate  of  mau- 
l^ind  there  are  many  appeals  to  Realon  contraJiiftory  to 
one  another,  .".nd  the  dictates  of  genuine  unbialibd  reafon 
are  rarely  attended  to. 

We  are  next  told  that  pardons  are  deftruflive  to 
morality.  "  Another  very  irtiportantconfequence  (fays 
our  author)  grows  out  of  the  fyftem  of  parions.  A 
fyftem  cf  pardons  is  a  fyftem  of  unmitigated  llavery. 
I  am  taught  to  expedt  a  certain  defirable  event,  from 
what  ?  From  the  clemency,  the  imcontrouled,  unme- 
rited kindnefs  of  a  fellow  mortal.  Can  any  lelfon  be 
more  degradi'ig  ?  The  pufdlanimous  fervility  of  the 
man  who  devotes  himfelf  with  everlallingobfequiouf- 
nefs  to  another,  becaufe  that  ether  having  begun  to  be 
iinjufl,  relents  in  his  career  ;  the  ardour  v.ith  which  he 
confelfes  the  reiftitude  of  his  fentence  and  the  enormi- 
ty of  his  deferts,  will  conftitute  a  tale  that  future  ages 
will  find  it  difficult  to  underRand.  What  are  the  fen- 
timents  in  this  refpect  that  are  alone  worthy  of  a  ra- 
tional being  ?  Give  me  that,  and  that  only,  which  with- 
out injullice  you  cannot  refu'e.  More  than  juftlce  it 
vould  be  difgraceful  for  me  to  afK,  and  for  you  to  be- 
llow. I  (land  upon  the  foundation  of  right.  This  is 
a  title  which  brute  force  may  refufe  to  acknowledge, 
but  which  all  the  force  in  the  world  cannot  annihdate. 
By  refitting  this  plea  you  may  prove  yonrfelf  unjuft, 
but  in  yieluing  to  it  you  grant  me  but  my  due.  I*', 
all  things  confidereJ,  I  be  the  fit  fubje"  of  a  benefit, 
Jhe  benefit  is  merited  :  merit  in  any  other  fenfe  is  con- 
tradictory and  abfurd.  If  you  beftow  upon  me  un- 
merited advantage,  you  are  a  recreant  from  the  gene- 
ral good.  I  may  be  b.tfe  enough  to  thank  you  ;  but  if 
J  were  virtuous,  1  ihould  co^nlemn  you.  Theli?  fcnti- 
rnents  alon;  are  confirteT..!  with  true  independence  of 
nrnd.  He  that  is  accuftomed  to  regard  virtue  as  an 
affair  of  favour  and  grace,  cannot  be  eminently  virtu- 
<ius.  If  he  ocafionally  perform  an  aflion  of  appirer.t 
i.indRcfs,  lie  will  ;,pplaud   th.'  gcnerolity  of  his  fenti- 


ments  ;  and  if  he  abftain,  he  will  ac(]uit  hlitifclf  with 
the  quellion,  '  May  I  not  do  what  I  will  with  my 
own :'  In  the  fame  manner,  when  he  is  treated  bene- 
volently by  another,  he  will  in  the  fini  place  be  un- 
willing to  examine  ftriclly  into  the  rcafonablencfs  of 
tlfis  treatment,  becaufe  benev()lence,  as  he  imagines,  is 
not  fubje<fl  to  any  flexibility  of  rule  ;  and,  in  tlie  fe- 
cond  place,  he  will  not  regard  his  benetadtor  with  that 
erecl  and  unembarrafi'ed  mien,  that  complete  ienfe  of 
equality,  'vhich  is  the  only  immoveable  balls  of  virtue 
and  happinefs." 

Such  is  Mr  Godwin's  conclufion  on  this  fubj^dt ; 
and  we  leave  it  with  our  readers  to  determine,  whether 
his  fyftem  or  that  which  we  at  prefent  enj  ^y  would  be 
the  more  rigorous  or  unjult ;  or  whether  mankind  are 
indeed  arrived  at  that  eminent  pitch  of  virtue,  as  to 
difd  tin  every  fitvour  which  th;y  do  not  ablbhitely  me- 
rit. The  Chrllllan  religion  fpeaks  a  different  lan- 
guage :  but  amid II  the  rage  of  popidar  reform,  its 
f:nal'  ft'iH  vnce  is  unheard  and  neglefted. 

PAREGORICS,  in  pharmacy,  medicines  that 
affuage  pain,  otherwife  called  Anodynes. 

PAREIRA  FRAVA,  in  the  materi;;  medlca,  a  kind 
of  oblong  and  large  root  brought  from  the  Brafils. — 
It  is  certainly  a  diuretic  of  no  mean  character,  and  has 
done  great  fervice  in  nephritic  cafes.  In  pleurifies 
and  quinlies,  it  has  been  ufed  with  more  fuccefs 
than  almoft  any  meJicine  we  know  of  fingly. 

PARELCON,  in  grammar,  a  figure  by  which  a 
word  or  fyllable  is  added   to  the  end  of  another. 

PAREMBOLE,  in  rhetoric,  a  figure  wherein 
fomething  relating  t  >  the  fubjecl  is  inferted  in  the 
middle  of  a  period.  All  the  dirfcence  between  the 
parembole  and  parenthefis,  according  to  Voflkts,  is, 
that  the  former  relates  to  the  fubjecl  in  hand,  whereas 
the  latter  is  foreign  to  it. 

PARENCHYMA,  in  anatomy,  a  term  introduced 
by  Erafiftra'.us,  fignifying  all  that  fubft^r.ce  which  is 
contained  in  the  interltices  betwixt  the  blood-vcflels 
of  the  vifcera,  which  he  imagined  to  be  extravafaied 
and  cncreted  blood. 

PyiRSNCHiM  V  of  Plants.      Grew  applies  the  term  fa- 


ta   the  pith  or  pulp,  or  that  inner  part  01  a 


refi:hym^i 

fruit  or  plant  through  which  the  juice   is   fuppofed  to 

be  diftributed.      Sei  Plants. 

PARENT,  a  term  of  relat'on  applicable  to  thofe 
from  whom  we  immediately  derive  our  being.  See 
JlIoR.iL   Phi'o'uphy,  n°    129  and   137. 

To  this  article  belongs  an  enquiry  into,  I.  The  le- 
gal duties  of  parents  to  tlieir  legi  imate  children. 
2    Their  power  over  them. 

I.  The  duties  of  parents  to  legitimate  children  con- 
fift  in  three  particulars;  their  maialinance,  ihtir  pro- 
leffio!7,  and  their  etluc;t''on. 

I.  The  du'y  of  parents  to  pr.n-ide  for  \\\t -i/iainfc-  Blackd. 
«,7ncf  of  their  children,  is  a  principle  of  natural  law;  Commtjit. 
an  obii^^ation,  fays  PuffendorfF,  laid  on  them  not  only 
by  nature  herfelf,  but  by  their  own  prrper  aft,  in 
brin^inj  them  into  the  world;  for  they  would  be  in 
the  liigheft  manner  iiijuriotis  to  their  iifue,  if  they  on- 
ly gave  their  children  life,  th.'.t  they  might  afterwards 
fee  them  perilh.  By  begetting  them,  therefore,  they 
have  entered  into  a  voluntary  o'jligati  >n,  toenJeavour, 
as  far  as  in  them  Tes,  that  die  life  which  they  have 
b.Row.d  r;:all  b:  f  ipported  and  prefervcd.    And  thus 
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Parent,    the  cliiljrcn  will  h.ivc  :i  perfed  right  of  receiving  main- 

■ " tenancc  Ironi  their  parents.     And  the  prellJeiit  Mon- 

telquieu  has  a  very  juft  obfervation  upon  this  head, 
that  the  eftablithmcnt  of  marriage,  in  all  civilized  Hates, 
is  built  on  this  natural  obligation  of  the  father  to  pro- 
vide for  his  children  ;  for  that  afctrtaii.is  and  makes 
known  the  perfon  who  is  bound  to  fulfil  this  obliga- 
tion; whereas,  in  promifcuoiis  and  illicit  conjunOflions, 
the  father  is  unlcnciwn;  and  the  mother  riiids  a  thou- 
fand  obftacles  in  her  way ;  ihame,  remorfc,  the  con- 
ftraint  of  her  fex,  and  the  rigour  o{  laws,  that  llirie 
her  inclinations  to  perform  th.is  duty  ;  and  belides,  (he 
generally  wants  ability. 

The  municipal  laws  of  all  v.-ell  regulated  llates  have 
taken  care  to  enforce  this  duty  :  though  providence 
has  done  it  more  elfedually  than  any  laws,  by  implant- 
ing in  the  breaft  of  every  parent  that  natural  jopja,  or 
infuperable  degree  of  affedion,  which  not  even  the  de- 
formity of  perfon  or  mind,  not  even  the  wickednefs, 
ingratitude,  and  rebellion  of  children,  can  totally  fup- 
prefs  cr  extinguilh. 

The  civil  law  obliges  the  parent  to  provide  main- 
tenance for  his  child  ;  and  il  he  xsiu^a,  jiulex  dt  ca  re 
cogtiofcel.  Nay,  it  carries  this  matter  fo  far,  th;il  it 
will  not  fuffcr  a  parent  at  his  death  totally  to  difinhe- 
ric  his  child,  without  exprefsly  giving  his  rcafon  for  fo 
doing;  and  there  are  14  fach  reafons  reckoned  up, 
which  mayjullify  fuch  difmherifon.  If  tlie  parent  al- 
leged no  reafon,  or  a  bad,  or  a  falfe  one,  the  child 
might  fet  the  will  afide,  ta/iquam  Itjlamei.tam  Inofficw- 
fum,  a  tertamcnt  contrary  to  the  natural  duty  ci  the 
parent.  And  it  is  remarkable  under  what  colour  the 
children  v/cre  to  move  for  relief  in  fuch  a  cafe;  by  fug- 
gefting,  that  the  parent  had  loft  the  ufe  of  his  reafon 
when  he  made  che  iri'Jji.ious  teftament.  And  this,  as 
PuiTendorfFobferves,  v^'as  not  to  bring  into  difpute  the 
tellator's  power  of  difmheriting  his  own  offspring;  but 
to  examine  the  motives  upon  which  he  did  it ;  and  if 
they  were  found  defeftive  in  reafon,  then  to  fet  them 
afide.  But  perhaps  this  is  going  rather  too  far :  every 
man  has,  cr  ought  to  have,  by  the  laws  r  f  fociety,  a 
power  over  his  own  property :  and,  as  Grotius  very 
well  diftinguifhes,  natural  light  obliges  to  give  a  v,e- 
ceffm-y  maintenance  to  children;  but  v^hat  is  more  than 
that  they  have  no  right  to,  than  as  it  is  given  by  the 
favour  ff  tlieir  parents,  or  the  pofitive  conflitutions  of 
the  municipal  law. 

L.et  ns  next  fee  what  pvovifion  our  own  laws  have 
made  for  this  natural  duty.  It  is  a  principle  of  law, 
that  there  is  an  ol)ligation  on  every  man  to  provide  for 
thofe  defcendcd  frum  his  loins;  and  the  manner  in 
which  this  obligatii'.n  fhall  be  performed,  is  thus  point- 
ed out.  The  father  and  motlier,  grandfather  and 
grandmother,  of  poor  impotent  perfons,  Ihall  maintain 
them  at  their  own  charges,  if  of  futficient  ability,  ac- 
cording as  the  quarter-f.ili>  ns  fuail  d!rev5i ;  and,  if  a 
parent  runs  aw  ay,  and  leaves  iiis  children,  the  churcb- 
w^irder.s  and  overfeers  of  the  parifli  (liall  feize  his  rents, 
goods,  and  chattels,  and  dilpofe  of  them  toward  their 
r>.lief.  By  the  interpretations  which  the  courts  of  law 
have  made  upon  thcfe  ilatures,  if  a  mc  ther  or  a  grand- 
mother marries  again,  and  was  before  fuch  fccond  mar- 
riage of  fuff.cient  ability  to  keep  the  child,  the  hul- 
band  ihall  be  cliarged  to  m;.intain  it ;  for  this  being 
a  debt  of  her'.s,  vhen  fir.gle,  Ihall,  like  otl.ers,  extend 


to  charge  the  luiPjand.     But,  at  her  dc.ith  the  rela-     Tarnrt. 
tion  being  dilfulved,  the  hufband  is  under  no  farther         " 
obligation. 

No  perfon  is  bound  to  provide  a  maintenance  for 
his  ilfue,  unlefs  where  the  children  arc  impotent  and 
unable  to  work;  either  through  infmcy.  difcafe,  or  ac- 
cident; and  then  is  only  oblii;ed  to  hnd  them  with  ne- 
celiarics,  the  penalty  on  refulal  being  no  more  than  20s. 
a  month.  For  the  policy  of  our  laws,  which  are  ever 
watchful  to  promote  indullry,  did  not  mean  to  compel  ;i 
tadier  to  maintain  his  idle  and  lazy  childrf-n  in  eafe  and 
indolence;  but  thought  it  unjuft  tn  oblige  th.e  parent, 
againll  his  will,  to  provide  them  with  fuperRuitics,  and 
other  indiilgencies  of  fortune  ;  imagining  they  might 
trull  to  the  impulfe  of  natuie,  if  the  children  were  de- 
ferving  of  fuch  favours.  Yet,  as  nothing  is  fo  apt  to 
Itillethe  calls  of  nature,  as  religious  bigotrj',  it  is  enac- 
ted, that  if  any  Popifli  parent  Ihall  refufe  to  allow  his 
Proteltant  child  a  fitting  maintenance,  with  a  view  to 
compel  hini  to  change  his  religion,  the  lord  chancellor 
fliall  by  order  of  court  conllrain  him  to  do  what  is  jull 
and  reaibnable.  But  this  did  not  extend  to  perlons  cf 
another  religion,  of  no  lei's  bitterntfs  and  bigotry 
than  the  Popilh  :  and  therefore,  in  the  very  next  year, 
we  find  an  inftance  of  a  Jew  of  immenfe  riches,  whole 
only  daughter  having  embraced  Chriltianity,  he  turn- 
ed her  out  of  doors;  and  on  her  application  for  relief, 
it  w.is  held  Ihe  was  intitled  to  none.  But  this  gave 
occaf.on  to  another  ftatute,  which  ordains,  that  if 
Jewilh  parents  refufe  to  allow  their  Proteftant  children 
a  fitting  maintenance,  fuitable  to  the  fortune  of  the 
parent,  the  lord  chancellor,  on  complaint,  may  make 
fuch  order  therein  as  he  ihall  fee  proper. 

Our  law  has  made  no  provifion  to  prevent  the  difin- 
heriting  of  children  by  will;  leaving  every  man's  pro- 
perty in  his  own  difpolal,  upon  a  principle  of  liberty  in 
this  as  well  as  every  other  aiSion  ;  though  perhaps 
it  had  not  been  amifs  if  the  parent  had  been  bound 
to  le.tve  them  at  the  leaft  a  necclfary  fubfiftence.  In- 
deed, among  perfons  of  any  rank  orfortune,  a  compe- 
tence is  generally  provided  for  younger  children,  and 
the  bulk  cf  the  elfate  fettled  upon  the  elieft  by  the 
marriage-articles.  Heirs  alio,  and  children,  are  fa- 
vourites of  our  courts  of  juftice,  and  cannot  be  difin- 
hcrited  by  any  dubious  or  ambiguous  words  ;  there- 
being  required  the  utmoif  certainty  of  the  tellator's 
intentions  to  take  away  the  right  of  the  heir. 

2.  From  the  duty  of  maintenance  we  may  eafly 
pafs  to  that  oi  protidion  ;  which  is  alio  a  natural  du- 
ty, but  rather  permitted  than  enjoined  by  any  mvin'- 
cipal  laws ;  nature,  in  this  reipect,  working  fo  llrong- 
ly  as  to  need  ratlier  a  check  than  a  fpur.  A  parent 
may,  by  our  laws,  maintain  and  uphold  his  cliildren 
in  tb.cir  law-fuit?,  without  being  guilty  of  the  legal 
crime  cf  maintaining  quarrels.  A  parent  may  alio  ju- 
ftify  an  allault  and  battery  in  delence  of  the  perfons  of 
his  children  ;  nay,  where  a  man's  fon  was  beaten  by 
another  boy,  and  the  father  went  near  a  mile  to  tin  J 
him,  and  there  revenged  his  fon's  quarrel  by  beating 
the  other  boy,  of  which  beating  he  afterwards  unfor- 
tunately died  ;  it  was  not  held  to  be  murder,  but  man- 
flaughter  merely.  Such  indulgence  does  die  law-  ih.i'V 
to  the  frailty  of  human  nature,  and  the  workings  of 
parental  affeflion. 

3.  The  laft  duty  cf  parents  to  tlieir  children  is  that 
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l^cni.  uf  giving  them  an  eJucatic'a  (uiUihli  to  their  ftation  in 
lile :  a  duty  ])oinicd  out  by  reafon,  and  of  tiir  the 
greatcft  importance  of  any.  For,  as  PulFcndorff  very 
well  obiervcs,  it  is  not  eafy  to  imagine  or  allow,  thiit 
a  parent  has  conferred  any  confiderablc  benefit  upon 
liis  child  by  bringing  him  into  the  world,  it  he  at- 
tsrvfards  entirely  neglects  his  culture  and  education, 
and  futleis  hini  to  gn.w  up  like  a  mere  bcall,  to  lead  ;i 
life  ufelefs  to  others  and  Ihameful  to  li  nilclf.  Yet  the 
municipal  Liv\-s  of  moll:  countries  feem  to  be  deieflive 
in  this  point,  by  not  conftraining  the  parent  to  beftow 
a  proper  education  upon  his  children.  Perhaps  they 
thought  it  pur.ilhment  enough  to  leave  the  parent  v.-lio 
negk'L^s  ihc  indruiflion  of  his  family,  to  labour  under 
liiolc  gricfb  and  inconveniences  which  his  family,  ih 
nmnftrufied,  will  be  fure  to  bring  upon  him.  Our 
laws,  though  their  defefls  in  this  particular  cannot  be 
dtnied,  have  in  one  inftance  made  a  wife  provifion  for 
breeding  up  the  riling  generation  ;  iince  the  poor  and 
laborious  part  of  the  community,  when  pall  the  age  ot 
nurture  are  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  their  parents, 
by  the  ftatutesfor  apprenticing  poor  children  ;  and  are 
placed  out  by  the  public  in  fuch  a  manner  as  may 
render  tlieir  abilities,  in  their  feveral  flations,  of  the 
grcateft  advantage  to  die  commonwealth.  The  rich 
indeed  are  left  at  their  own  option,  whether  they  will 
breed  op  their  children  to  be  ornaments  or  dii'graces  to 
their  family.  Yet  in  one  cafe,  that  of  religion,  they 
are  under  peculiar  reftriftions  :  ftr  it  is  provided,  that 
if  any  perfon  fends  any  child  under  his  government  be- 
yond the  fea'',  either  to  prevent  its  good  education  in 
England,  or  in  order  to  enter  intr,  or  refide  in,  any 
Pcipill)  college,  or  to  be  inftrufled,  perfuaded,  cr 
ftrergthened  in  the  Popifli  rcl'gion  ;  in  I'uch  cafe,  be- 
fidcs  the  difabilitii-S  incurred  by  the  child  fo  fent,  the 
parent  or  peifon  fending  llial!  forfeit  100  1.  which  ihall 
go  to  the  fole  ufe  and  benefit  ofhim  that  lliall  difcover 
the  offence.  And  if  any  parent,  or  otlier,  fliall  fend 
or  convey  any  perfon  beyond  fea,  to  enter  into,  or  be 
refidfiu  in,  or  trained  up  in,  any  priory,  abbey,  nun- 
nery, Popifli  univeillty,  ccllege,  or  fchool,  or  htnife  of 
jefuits  or  pricfts,  or  in  any  private  Ponilh  family,  in 
order  to  be  iulfruifled,  perfuatied,  or  coniirmed,  in  the 
Popiih  religion;  or  lliall  contribute  any  thing  towards 
their  maintenance  when  abroad  by  any  pretext  what- 
ever, the  perfon  both  fending  and  fent  Ihall  be  dif  ibled 
to  fue  in  law  or  equity,  or  to  be  executor  or  admini- 
flrator  to  any  peifon,  or  to  enj(  y  any  legacy  or  deed 
of  gift,  or  to  bear  any  oifice  in  tlie  realm,  and  fhall 
foiieit  all  his  goods  and  chattels,  and  likev.-ife  all  his 
real  eilate  for  life.     See  Nonconformists. 

II.  The /'j-iiw  of  parents  over  their  children  is  de- 
rived from  the  former  confidLration,  their  ii'wy  ;  this 
authoiiry  being  giv,;n  them,  partly  to  enable  the  pa- 
rent more  efleilually  to  [perform  his  duty,  and  partly 
as  a  rcccmpence  for  his  care  and  trouble  in  the  faith- 
ful difcharge  of  it.  And  upon  this  fcnre  the  munici- 
pal laws  of  fume  nation--  have  given  a  much  larger  au- 
thority to  the  parents  than  others.  The  ancient  Ro- 
man laws  gave  the  father  a  power  of  life  and  death 
over  his  children  ;  upon  this  principle,  that  he  who 
j;ave  had  idfo  the  power  of  taVing  av>'ay.  But  the  ri- 
gour cf  thefe  laws  was  f  ftened  by  fub'equcnt  conftitu- 
tions  :  ib  tl:at  we  find  a  father  b.mifhed  by  tlie  empe- 
ror Hac-rian  for  killing  h\~,  fon,  thcugli  lie  had  com- 


mitted a  very  lieinous  crime ;  upon  tills  maxim,  th.a 
patr'is  polejlas  in  pietate  debit,  iirm  in  aticcitate,crjnfijienf 
But  ftill  they  maintained  to  the  laft  a  very  large  and 
abfolute  au'horiiy  :  for  a  fon  could  not  acquire  any 
property  of  his  own  during  the  life  of  his  father  ;  but 
all  his  acquifiiions  behmged  to  the  father,  or  at  lead 
the  profits  of  them,  for  his  life. 

Tiie  power  cfa  parent  by  the  Eiigllfli  law  is  much 
more  moderate  ;  but  (till  iutficient  to  keep  llie  child  in 
order  and  obedience,  lie  may  lawfully  correct  his 
t'hi!d,  being  under  age,  in  a  reafinable  manner:  tor 
this  is  for  the  benefit  (jf  his  education.  The  conient 
or  concutrence  of  the  parent  to  the  marriage  f'f  his 
child  under  age,  w.is  alfo  direifted  by  our  ancient  law 
to  be  obtained  :  but  now  it  is  abfolutely  nccellary  ;  for 
without  it  the  rontraiit  is  void.  And  this  alio  is  an- 
other means  which  the  law  has  put  into  the  parent's 
hands,  in  order  the  better  to  dilcharge  his  duly  ;  lirft, 
of  prote<fiing  his  children  from  the  Inares  of  artful  and 
dcfigning  peifns;  and  next,  of  fettling  thc-m  properly 
in  lite,  l<y  pieventing  the  ill  confe<iuences  of  too  early 
and  precipitate  marriages.  A  father  has  no  other 
power  over  his  ion's  eitate,  than  as  his  trutlee  or  guar- 
dian ;  for  though  he  may  receive  the  profits  during 
the  child's  minority,  yet  he  mull  account  for  them 
when  he  comes  of  age.  He  may  indeed  have  the  be- 
nefit of  his  children's  labour  while  they  live  with  him, 
and  are  maintained  by  hirn  ;  but  tin's  is  no  more  than 
he  is  intitled  to  from  his  apprentices  or  fervants.  The 
legal  power  of  a  fa  tiler  (for  a  mother,  as  fuch,  is  in- 
titled  to  no  power,  but  only  to  reverence  and  refpeft), 
the  power  of  a  father,  we  fay,  over  the  pcrfons  of  his 
children  ceafes  at  the  age  of  2  1  ;  for  they  are  then  en- 
franchifed  by  arriving  at  years  of  difcretion,  or  tint 
point  which  the  law  has  eftablifhed  (as  fome  muft 
nccelfarily  be  eflablifhed)  when  the  empire  of  the  fa- 
ther, or  other  gnardian,  gives  place  to  the  empire  of 
reafon.  Yet,  till  that  age  arrives,  this  empire  of  the 
faih~r  continues  even  alter  his  death  ;  Icr  he  may  by 
his  will  ap;)oint  a  guardian  to  his  children.  He  may 
alfo  delegate  pait  of  his  parental  authority,  c'uring  ills 
life,  to  the  tutor  or  fchoolmalter  of  his  child  ;  who  is 
then  in  ho  parcn'is,  and'  has  fuch  a  pi  rtion  of  the 
power  of  the  parent  committed  to  his  charge,  mt.  that 
of  redraint  and  coiTcftion,  as  may  be  neceifary  to  aii- 
fwtr  the  purpofes  tor  wiiich  he  is  employed. 

In  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  for  1 750,  we  have  the 
following  cafe  of  confcience.  "  A  perfon  has  his  own  pa- 
rents and  his  own  children  living,  both  pai  ties  equally 
indigent, both  eqnally  incapable  of  affiiling  thcmfelve> 
and  both  equally  earned  in  calling  up  n  him  ior  re- 
lief. Things  are  ib  circuinflanced  that  he  can  poJ". 
fibly  afiill  but  one  party,  and  not  both.  Sluery.  Which 
party  has  the  grealeft  claiii  to  his  affiflance,  and 
t.)  which  he  is  ob'itred,  by  all  ties  human  and  divine, 
to  give  the  preference  V  One  folves  this  difficulty, 
by  inf  rming  us  of  a  pretty  print  done  at  Rome,  re- 
prefenting  a  young  woman  fuckling  her  aged  father, 
on  which  the  foUov/ing  lines  are  quoted. 

My  child  and  father  vital  nurture  crave. 
Parental,  filial,  fondnefs  both  would  fave  ; 
But  if  a  nurlling  only  one  can  I've, 
I  choofe  to  fave  the  life   I  cannot  give. 

Here  v/e  find  the  pteference  given  to  the  parent ; 

and 
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Parent,    and  another  correfpondent  gives  the  fame  decilion  in 

'—"^ thefc  words.     "  The  obligations  arillng  iVom  nature, 

and  natural  affeiflion,  feeni  to  be  in  tliis  cafe  recipro- 
cal and  equipollent :  the  child  is  a«  llrongly  attraci-ed 
to  the  parent,  as  the  parent  to  die  child.  But  will 
not  filial  graliuide  operate  and  decide  in  favour  of  the 
parents  ?  Docs  not  the  perfon,  ciLhcr  ineJiately  or  ini- 
medivUely,  owe  liis  prefjnt  power  and  abilities  to  re- 
lieve to  his  parents .?  and  are  not  they  on  that  ac- 
count beft  intitled  to  lelief  ?  Does  not  the  fiitli  com- 
mandment  declare  more  ftrongly  in  favour  oi"  the  p.i- 
.rents,  than  any  other  divine  precept  docs  in  iavour  of 
thecliildren?  If  a  perfon  had  an  opportunity  given  him 
of  delivering  either  his  parent  or  his  child  (but  nul  both ) 
from  certain  death,  1  dare  fay  the  voice  of  nature  and 
of  m.uikind  vv.-idd  apph.ud  him  that  faved  his  jxirent, 
and  condemn  him  tliat  IhoulJ  preier  his  child.  I'liei  e 
is  m'^re  of  i'elnlhrefs  in  i^referring  the  child  ;  and  to 
fave  the  parent  fecms  to  me  to  be  nnich  the  more  gene- 
rous noble,  and  ex.ilted  conduct.  'Tis  indeed,  upon  the 
whole,  a  melancholy  alternative ;  but  11  Loth  parlies 
continue  im.portunate,  and  neither  will  rellnquitii  their 
claims  in  fav(  ur  of  the  other,  I  fay  relieve  the  pa- 
rent." There  are  two  correfpondents,  however,  who 
tliink  diiFcrently,  and  their  reafons  are  as  follow : 
"  A  pcrfon's  children  have  die  greatest  cla^m  to  his 
affiftance,  and  he  is  obliged  by  ail  lies  to  pre'er  them, 
in  that  ref;  eft,  to  his  parents.  It  is  true,  when  a 
man's  parents  are  in  w^nt,  they  have  a  claim  to  his 
aQiflanre  ;  but  that  claim  is  not  equal  to  that  which 
his  children  have.  His  parents  he  lias  of  necelhty ; 
his  clilldren,  cf  choice.  It  is  his  duty,  before  he  be- 
get cfildren,  to  conllder  how  h«  is  to  prrovide  for 
them  :  and  by  being  wlliully  the  came  oi  their  exiit- 
ence,  he  comes  under  fuch  an  obligation  to  provide 
for  their  com.f  a'table  fubfiilence,  as  muu  be  itronger 
than  any  obligation  of  that  kind  he  can  be  under  to 
ptrfous  v.-ith  whom  his  conneflicn  is  involuntary. 
Both  nature  and  leafon  point  it  out  as  the  duty  of  all 
parents  to  provide  for  t'.icir  children  ;  but  not  vi.e 
•vcrfa.  If  a  man's  p,irenis  happen  to  be  indigent,  and 
he  liimfe'.f  able,  he  is  bound  to  maint  in  them  out  of 
refpect  and  gratitude:  but  his  obligation  to  provide 
for  his  children  is  a  debt  of  iliic't  jiiltice  ;  a'ui  there- 
fore ouglit  to  he  prefened.  Nevertnelefs,  the  defcrip- 
tlon  of  the  cafe  t-i  which  the  queiy  is  fubjoned,  is  fo 
;.;eneral,  that  it  is  eafy  to  hgure  a  cafe  r.ccc-rding  to 
that  defcription  in  which  the  perfon  ought  to  prefer 
Ills  parents.  This  obligation  to  provide  lor  his  chP- 
tlren  may  have  beendilfolvcdby  monllrous  ingratitude, 
■fuch  as  their  plotting  ?gainil  his  life;  or  h?  may  have 
given  them  proper  education,  and  amjwe  provifions, 
which  they  have  riotcuHy  fqu;indered  away :  in  eidier 
of  which  cafes  it  is  thought  h-e  i.  midoubtedly  dif- 
charged  fiom  his  obligation.  But  if  they  have  loft 
their  portions  purely  by  misfortunes,  without  their 
fault,  it  is  thought  his  obligation  to  aflill  them  is 
■not  wholly  extlnguilhcd  ;  and  in  that  cafe  diere  may 
be  preat  reafon  to  di'ubt  whether  their  claim  to  his 
alhftance,  or  that  of  his  parents,  is  prefcrab'c :  ills 
th'Hight,  however,  the  childrcns  is  prelerable."  "  I 
fi;ul  (f.iys  the  author  of  the  Lift  arfvver)  that  all  your 
correipondents  agree,  that  the  hie  of  th;  parent  is  to 
'be  prcfcrved.  It  is  very  certain  that  the  relation  be- 
tv>'i;en  me  and  my  child  is  exactly  equal  to  that  which 
is  bctw.'en  me  and  ir.y  parent  j  and  llicjefoie  rclatioi"! 
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cannot  decide  in  favour  of  the  one  or   the   other  :  I     l'ar>:iit. 
muft  then  be  determined  I>y  a  dlflcrent  coiifidcTation  ;  "^ 

ar.d  t  know  cf  none  more  weighty  than  the  follow- 
ing. If  I  preferve  the  life  (1  my  child,  I  am  in- 
Ihumentiilin  giving  life  to  all  liis  dcfcendants,  which 
may,  perhaps,  be  very  numerous  ;  but  if  I  preferve 
the  lif^  of  my  parent,  I  j  refcrve  a  fingle  life  only, 
and  iluit  a  Ihort  one.  I  therefore  fay,  rclhve  t'e 
c'.'ilcl.  But  it  is  ihouglit  that  the  voice  of  nature 
will  api)laud  the  perf.m  who  prcferves  die  parent:  if 
fo,  nature  mull  applaud  a  rule  whicli  (he  herfelf  does 
not  obferve  :  it  is  natuial  for  old  men  to  die  before 
young  ones.  Befides,  die  command.  Be  frmtftil  and 
tni;ltip:y,  and  rejikmjh  (he  earth,  may  be  oppofed  to  die 
fifth  comm.andment."  Still,  however,  it  is  dnubtlcli 
difficult  to  determine  in  furh  cafes  when  they  occur, 
as  there  are  no  fixed  rules  whereliy  to  decide.  With 
refpeft  to  the  power  of  ptirents  and  the  duty  of  chil- 
dren, much  may  be  faid.  There  is,  hov.evcr,  fcarcely 
any  inllance  where  ei.her  are  ottener  abufcd  than  with 
refpect  to  maniage.  This,  as  it  is  tlie  m'.ll  impor- 
tant event  in  the  civil  li;e  either  of  a  man  or  woman, 
fo  it  is  often  rendered  peculiarly  unfoi  tunate,  by 
precipitate  folly  and  want  of  duty  in  children  ;  and 
as  often  dirough  the  unreaibnable  feverity  of  parents. 
As  a  child  is  bound  not  to  give  unreaibnable  oflence 
to  a  parent  in  the  ch  ice  of  a  partner;  fo  neither  ought 
the  parent  to  inipofe  any  improper  or  arbitrary  re- 
ftralnt  upon  the  child. 

The  power  of  a  parent  in  China  is  very  great  ;  for 
a  father,  v.'hile  living,  liis  the  power  of  an  abfolute 
de'potic  tyrant,  and  after  his  death  is  worlliipped  as  a 
god.  Let  a  fon  become  ever  lb  rich,  and  a  father  Payne's 
ever  fo  poor,  tbeve  is  no  fubmltrion,  no  point  cf  obe-  Gso^n- 
dience,  diat  the  latter  cannot  command,  or  that  the  phy- 
former  can  ref'ule.  Tlie  father  is  ablblute  mafter,  net 
only  of  Ills  fon's  eftate,  but  alfo  of  his  concibines  and 
ch  Idien,  whom,  whenever  they  difpleafe  him,  he  may 
fell  to  ftrangers.  If  a  lathsr  accufes  his  ibn  beio'e  a 
mandarine,  there  needs  no  proof  of  his  guilt ;  for  they 
cannot  believe  that  any  father  can  be  {o  unnatural  as 
to  bring  a  f a  fe  accufation  againll  his  own  ion.  But 
fhould  a  fon  be  fo  iiiiblent  as  to  mock  his  father,  or 
arrive  at  fuch  a  pitch  of  wickcdnefs  as  to  flrike  him, 
all  the  province  where  this  fli  imeful  aft  of  violence  is 
committed  is  alarm  d;  it  even  becomes  the  concern  of 
the  whole  empire  ;  the  emperor  hlmL-If  ju  Jges  the  cri- 
minal. All  the  m  mdarlnes  near  the  place  are  turned 
out  of  their  polls,  eCpcclally  thoi'e  of  die  town  where 
he  lived,  for  having  been  ii)  negligent  in  their  in- 
ilruflions;  and  all  tlie  neighbours  are  reprimanded  for 
negle.5t'ng  by  former  pumihments,  to  put  a  fl;op  to 
the  v/i;kednels  of  the  criminal  before  it  arrived  to 
fuch  flagltioufiaefs.  As  to  the  unhappy  wretch  him- 
i<i\i,  they  cut  him  into  a  thoufand  pieces,  bum  his 
bones,  level  his  houfe  to  the  ground,  and  even  thofe 
houfes  that  Hand  near  it,  and  fet  up  monuments  and 
memorials  of  die  horrid  deed. 

The  empcrcr  of  China,  who  is  one  of  the  mod 
powerful  and  defpolic  monarchs  upon  earth,  pays  die 
greateft  attention  to  his  mother.  An  initance  of  this 
Pere  Amyot  rela'es  as  having  happened  at  Pekln, 
A.  D.  1752,  when  die  emperor's  m'4her  entered 
her  Coth  year,  which,  among  the  Chinele,  is  account- 
ed a  very  remarkable  peviod.  Grolier  likewiii;  part^ 
cu'arly  dcfcribes  the  homage  the  emperor  pays  his 

mother 
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Parent,     mother  every  new  year's  diy  in  the  paLic?,  at  whicli 
"^^^-^  ceremony  all  the  great  officers  of  his  court  allift.    See 
Childrhn,  FilI.1l  Piely,  P^r:  nt-il  AffcH'inn,  &c. 

Parcnt  (Unfoine),  a  mathenatici  in,  was  born  at 
Paris  in  xdG^y.  He  lliowed  an  early  propenlity  to 
mathematics.  He  accuftomed  himlelf  to  write  re- 
marks upon  the  margins  of  the  booics  which  he 
read  ;  and  he  Iiad  filled  a  variety  of  books  with  a  kind 
of  commentary  at  the  early  age  of  thirteen.  At  four- 
teen he  was  put  under  a  mailer,  who  taught  rhetoric 
at  Chartres.  It  was  here  that  he  happened  to  fee  a 
dodecoedron,  upon  every  face  of  which  was  del  neated 
a  fun-dial,  except  tlie  lowcft,  whtreon  it  ftood.  Struck 
as  it  were  inftantaneoully  witli  the  curiofity  of  tlicfe 
dia's,  he  attempted  drawing  ore  hinifelf :  but  having 
a  book  v,'hich  only  fhowc^d  the  practical  part  without 
the  the  ry,  it  was  n'  tllll  after  his  rhetoric  mafter  came 
to  e>;plaln  the  do<ftrine  of  the  fphere  to  hiin  that  he 
be'Tan  to  underlland  liow  the  projeflion  of  the  ciicles 
ofthe  fphere  formed  fun-dials.  He  then  undertook 
to  write  a  Treat'fe  upon  Gnomonirs.  The  piece  was 
indeed  rude  and  unpolillied  ;  but  it  was  entirely  h's 
own,  and  not  borrowed.  About  the  fime  time  he 
wrote  a  book  of  Geometry,  in  the  fame  talle,  at  Beau- 
vois.  His  friends  then  fent  for  him  to  Paris  to  ftudy 
the  law;  and,  in  obedience  to  them,  he  ftudied  a 
courfe  in  that  faculty ;  which  was  no  fooner  finilhed 
than,  urged  by  his  padlon  for  mathematics,  he  Ihut 
.'.imfelf  up  in  the  college  of  Dorm.ans,  that  no  avoca- 
tion might  take  him  fom  his  beloved  ftudy  ;  and, 
with  an  allowance  of  lefs  than  200  livres  a  year, 
lie  lived  content  in  this  retreat,  from  which  he  never 
flirred  but  to  the  Royal  College,  in  order  to  hear  the 
leflures  of  M.  de  la  Hire  or  M.  de  Sauveur.  When 
he  found  himfelf  capable  of  teaching  others,  he  took 
pupils :  and  fortification  being  a  branch  i.t  mathema- 
tics which  the  war  had  brought  into  particular  notice, 
he  turned  his  attention  to  it ;  but  after  feme  time  be- 
gan to  entertain  fcruples  about  teaching  what  he  had 
never  feen,  and  knew  only  by  the  force  of  imagination. 
He  imparted  this  fcruple  to  M.  Sauveur,  who  recom- 
mended him  to  the  MarCjuisd'Aligre,  who  luckily  at 
that  time  wanted  to  have  a  mathematician  with  him. 
Parent  made  two  canipa'gns  with  the  marquis,  by 
which  he  inllrufled  himfe'.f  fiifficiently  in  viewing  for- 
tified places;  of  wliich  he  Orew  a  number  of  plan^, 
though  he  had  never  learned  the  aitot  drawing.  From 
this  ptriod  he  fpent  his  time  in  a  continual  application 
to  the  ftudy  of  nat'tral  philofophy,  and  mathematics 
in  all  its  branches,  both  fpeculative  and  practical  ;  to 
which  he  joined  anatomy,  botany,  and  chemiftry.  His 
genius  managed  every  tiling,  and  yet  he  was  incellant 
and  indefatigable  in  his  application.  M.  de  Billettes, 
who  was  admitted  in  the  academy  of  fciences  at  Paris 
in  1699,  with  the  title  of  their  mechanician,  nominated 
for  his  difciple  Parent,  who  excelled  chiefly  in  this 
branch.  It  was  foon  difcovered  in  this  fociety,  that 
he  engaged  in  all  the  various  ful.jecis  v.'hich  were 
brought  before  them  ;  and  indeed  that  he  had  a 
hand  in  every  thing.  Bat  this  extent  of  knowledge, 
joined  to  a  natural  impetuofity  of  temper,  ralfed  in 
liim  a  fpirit  of  contradiiftion,  which  he  indulged  on 
all  f^ccaiions  :  fometimes  to  a  degree  of  precipitancy 
«  highly  culpable,  and  often   with   but   little   regard  to 

decencv.    Indeed  the  fame  behaviour  was  ll,ov,-n  to 
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him,  and  the  papers  which  he  brought  to  the  academy  Parert«t, 

were    often    treated    with    much  fcverity.     He  was    *"■ 

charged  with  obfcurity  in  his  produ<flions  ;  and  he 
was  indeed  fo  notorious  for  this  iault,  that  he  percei- 
ved it  himfelf,  and  could  not  avoid  ccneding  it.  The 
king  had,  by  a  regulation  in  17 16,  fupprelfed  the 
clafs  of  fcholars  of  the  academy,  which  feemed  to  put 
too  great  an  ineo,uality  bttwixt  the  members.  Parent 
was  made  a  joint  or  alTiftint  member  tor  geometry  : 
but  he  enjoyed  this  promotion  but  a  fliort  time  ;  for 
he  was  taken  oiF  by  the  fmall-pox  the  fame  year,  at 
the  age  of  50.  He  was  author  of  a  great  many  pieces, 
chiefly  on  mechanics  and  geometry. 

PA  RENTAL,  fometliing  belonging  to  the  relation 
of  parent.     See  Parent. 

Parental  ylj'tfli'.n,  the  endeaiing  attachment  cf 
parents  to  their  children,  including  in  it  love  ;  a  dci'.re 
of  doing  good  to  thofe  who  by  an  acl  of  our  own  de- 
pend upon  us  tor  all  that  thev  enjry.  Nature  even  ex- 
cites this  aft'cilion  in  brutes  :  but  in  them  it  continues 
only  fo  long  as  it  is  neccliary  for  the  prefervation  (f  their 
offsprir-g  ;  for  when  thefe  are  able  to  provide  for  them- 
felves,  it  ceafes,  and  the  relalitn  is  forgotten.  In  man, 
however,  thciigh  it  leiFens,  cr  at  lea  ft  becomes  leis 
anxious  as  the  dependence  of  the  child  becomes  lefs, 
it  never  entirely  ceafes,  except  is  fome  few  inltances 
of  extreme  depiavity.  Authors,  however,  have  ima- 
gined, and  Lord  Karnes  *  among  the  reft,  tliat  after 
the  cjiild  is  pruvided  for,  and  no  more  depends  on  the 
parent,  all  alfeclion  would  ceafe,  were  it  not  artificially 
prefcrved  and  confirmed  by  habit.  Whether  h's  lord- 
ftiip,  in  this  opinion,  be  right  or  wrong,  we  lliall  not 
pretend  to  fay.  One  tiling,  however,  is  certain,  that 
be  it  natural  or  not,  it  is  one  of  the  greatell  comforts 
cf  life,  even  when  all  dependence  has  ceafed.  It 
matters  not  that  tliere  are  many  inftances  where  this 
comfort  is  not  felt.  Human  depravity  has  often  obli- 
terated the  fineft  feelings  r  f  the  mind  ;  and  it  is  not  to 
be  wondered  at  if  in  fome  inftances  it  do  [o  in  the  cafe 
before  us.  A  good  heart  certainly  can  enjoy  no 
greater  fatisfaftion  than  that  arifing  from  grateful  re- 
turns of  kindnefs  and  affeclion  to  an  aged  parer.t.  As 
the  vexations  which  parents  receive  from  their  children 
haften  the  approach  of  age,  and  double  the  force  cf 
years;  fo  the  com'orts  which  they  reap  fr  m  them 
are  balm  to  all  other  forrows,  and  difappoiat  the  inju- 
ries of  time.  Parcnits  repeat  their  lives  in  their  off- 
fprings ;  ?.nd  their  cnncern  for  t'lem  is  fo  near,  that 
they  feel  all  tlieir  fiifierings,  and  tnUe  all  their  erjoy- 
ments,  as  much  as  ifthey  regarded  their  own  perfons. 
Plowevcr  ftrong  we  may  fuppofe  t*ie  fondnefs  of  a 
fither  for  his  children,  yet  they  will  find  more  lively 
marks  of  tendcrnefs  in  the  bofom  of  a  mother.  There 
are  no  ties  in  rature  to  compare  with  thofe  which 
unite  an  affeiftionate  mother  to  her  children,  when  tJiey 
repay  her  terdernefs  with  ob;dierce  and  l(;ve. 

VVe  have  a  remarkable  inftance  of  parental  aff-'iSion 
in  Zaleucu':  J  prince  of  die  Locrir.es ;  who  made  a  de-  t  ^|ian. 
cree,  that  whoever  was  convidted  of  adultery  (hould  l.b.  13. 
be  punldied  wi'h  the  lofs  of  bcth  h's  eyes.  Soon 
after  this  eftal)lilliment,  the  legiflator's  ovv-n  fon  was 
apprehended  in  the  very  fail,  and  brought  to  a  public 
trial.  How  cruld  the  father  acquit  himfelf  in  fo 
tender  and  delicate  a  cnrjvtnfture  ?  Sh'uld  he  execute 
the  law  in  all  its  rigour,  (his  would  be  worfe  than 

death 
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I'arcntal    death  to  the  unhappy  youth  :  (houlJ  he  pardon  fo  no-  (hells,  and  other  foulncfles,  we  always  find  about  it. 

torioiis  a  delinquent,  this  Wviuld  defeat  the  defign  of  It  is  litcely  that  there  are  ftrau  of  it  fine  and  pure  in 

his  iahuary  inftitiition.     T<>  avoid  bolh  thcfe  inconve-  the  cliffs  there,  and  t!iat  the  fea  v>'alhcs  off  mailes  of 

nicnces,  he  ordered  one  of  his  own  eyes  to  be  pulled  tlieni  in  llornis  and  high  tiJe^,   whi^h  are  what  we 


out  and  on;  of  hlsfon's. 

Di-aiorus  Sicultis^dfi:),  lib.  34.  gives  us  a  furprifing 
inftauce  of  the  fiiiie  warm  affei^lion.  Cambalus,  a 
young  gentleman  of  charafler  and  tortun.  in  the  city 
of  Mulgealum,  being  one  day  out  a  eourfnig,  was 
way-Liid,  and  very  near  being  robbed  and  nundered 


linJ. 


I  it^et 

I) 
Parhelion. 


I'ARGET,  in  natural  hiftory,  a  name  given  to  fe- 
veral  kinds  of  gypfum,  or  plafter-flone. 

PARGETING,  in  building,  is  uled  for  the  pla- 
ftering  of  walls,  and  f  mieiimes  for  plaffer  itfelf. 

Paigcting  i,  of  various  kinds:  as,  i.  A^'hitc-lime  and 


by  the  banditti  who  infelled  that  part  of  the  country,  hair  mortar  laid  on  bare  walls.     2.  On  bare  laths,  as 
Gorgn^,  the  young  gentleman's  father,  happened  to    ia  partitioning  and  plain  cieling.     3.   Rendering  t!ie 

come  by  at  die  very  inltant,  to  whom  Cambalus  re-  inlides  of  walls,  or  doubling  partition  walls.  4.  Rough- 

lated  the  danger  he  was  in.     The  Ion  was  on  foot,  calling  on  heart  lath..     5.  Plaftcring  on  brick-work, 

llie  father  on  horfeback  ;  but  no  fooner  had  he  he  ird  vvidi  hnilhing  mortar,  in  imitation  of' (lone -woik  ;  and 

the  melancholy  tale,  than  he  leapt  from  his  horfe,  de-  the  like  upon  heart  laths. 

fired  his  fon  to  mount,  and  make  the  bell  of  his  way         PARHELION,  or  Parhelium,  formed  from  -racx 

into  the  city:  but  Cambalus,  prelerring  his  father's  near,  and  «a/cc  yi/n,  in  natural  pliilulbpliv,  a  mock-fun 

fafety  to  his  own,  would  by  no  means  conlent  to   it ;  or  meteor,  in  form  of  a  very  bright  ligl'.l,  ajipearin-r  on 

on  the  contrary,  conjured  his  father  to  leave  him,  and  one  lide  of  the  lun. 

take  care  of  himfelf.     The    father,   liruek    widi  die         Appearances  of  diis  kind  have  been  made  mention 

generolity  and  aifeetion  of  his  Ion,  added  tears  to  en-  of  bolh  by  the  ancients  and   moderns.      Ariltotle   ob- 

trealies,  but  all  to  no  purpOiC.     The  contelt  between  feives,  that  in  general  they  are  fe^n  only  when  the  fun 

them  is  better  conceived  than  dei'cribed — while  bathed  is  nea?  the  horizon,  though   he  takes   notice  of  twt) 

in  tears,   and  befeeching  each  other  to  prelerve   his  Uiat  were  feen  in  Bofphorus  from  morning  to  eveni.io-; 

own  life,  the  banditti  approached  and  Ihabbed  them  and  Pliny  has  related  the  times  when  fuch  phenomena 

bodi.  _  were  oblerved  at  Rome.     Gaifendi  fays,  that  in  1635 

Amongft   the    ancient    Greeks,    the  fentiments  of  and  1636  he  often  law  one  mock-fun.     Two  were  ob- 

parental  affeftion  were  exceedingly  ttrong  and  ardent,  ferved  by  M.  de  la  Hire  in  1689;  and  the  fame  num- 

'J'he  mutual  tendernefs  of  the  hufhand  and  the  wife  ber  by  Cadini  in   1693,  Mr  Grey  in   1700,  and  Dr 

was  communicated  to  dieir  offspring;  while  the  father  Halley  in  1702  :   but  the  moil;  celebrated  appearance-! 

viewed  in  his  child  the  charms  of  its  mother,  and  the  of  this  kind  were  fecn  at  Rome  by  Seheiner,  by  Mni'- 

rnothcr  perceived  ini'-  die  manly  graces  of  its  fadier.  chenbroeck  at  Utrecht,  and  by  H.-velius  at  Sedan.  By 

As  parental  kindnef^  is  the  molt  fimplc  and  natural  the  two  former,  four  mock-funs  were  obferved,  and  by 

e.xpanfion  of  felf-1 -ve,  fo  there  are  innumerable  mllan-  the  latter  feven. 
ces  of  it  in  all  countries  favage  and  civilized.  Parhelia  are  apparently  of  the  (lime  fize  with  the 

PA  RENTAL!  A,  in  antiquit)-,  funeral  obfequies,  fun,  though  not  always  of  tlie  fame  brir^htnefs,  nor 

cr  the  lafl  duties  paid  by  children  to  their  deceaied  even  of  the  iiime  Ihapc  ;  and  when  a  number  appear 

parents.  at  once,  there  is  fome  dilfcrencc  in  both  thefe  refpefts 

PARENTHESIS,  in  grammar,  certain  intercalary  among  them.  Externally  they  are  tinged  with  co- 
words  inferted  ill  a  diJ'courfe,  wnich  interrupt  the  ien.e  lours  like  ih;  rainbow;  and  many  have  a  long  fiery 
or  thread,  but  feem  necelfary  for  the  better  under-  tail  oppofite  to  the  fun,  Ijut  paler  towards  the  extremity, 
(landing  of  the  fabjeifl.  Parhelia  are  generally  ace  impanied  with  coronas,  fome 

PAKENZO,  a  fmall  but  flrong  toxn  of  Italy,  and  of  which  arc  tinged  wiih  rainbow  colours,  bat  others 

in   Iftria,    with  a  bKliop's  fee  and  a  good  h.irbour ;  are  white.      They  diifer  in  number  and  fize;  but  all 

f;ated  on  the  gulf  of  Venice,  in  E.   Long.    13.  46.  agree  in  breadth,  which  is  that  of  the  apparent  diame- 

K.   Lat.   39.   2S.       It  fubmitted  to  the   Venetians  in  ter  of  the  fun. 
I2?;7.  A  very  large  white  circle,  parallel  to  the  horizon, 

PARESIS,  in  medicine,  a  palfy   cf  die  bladder,  generally  palies  through  all  the  parhelia;  and,  if  it 

wlierein  the  urine  is  eidier  Inpprelled  or  dilcharged  in-  v/cre  entire,  it  would  go  throuoh  the  centre  of  the 

voluntarily.  fun.     Sometimes  there  are  arcs  of  lelfer  circles  con- 

PARETONEUM,  in  na'ural  hillory,  the  name  of  centric  to  this,  touching  thofe  coloured  circles  which 

an  eavtli  found  on  tlie  llmres  of  Egypt,  Cyrene,  and  the  furround  the  fun.     They  are  alio  tinged  with  colours, 

illand  of  Crete,  ufed  by  the  ancients  m  painting.  and  contain  other  parhelia.     There  are  alio  faid  to 

It  had  its  name  either  from  a  part  of  Egypt,  near  have  been  odier  circles  obliquely  fituated  v-'xih  refpeA 

which  it  was  gathered,  or  from  the  n.ime  of  a  town  to  all  thofe  we  have  mentioned;  but  of  diis  we  have 

in  that  kingdom,  where  it  was  ufually  fold.    Vitruvhis  met  with  no  authentic  account.     The  order  of  the  co- 

ii  of  the  firll  opinion,  and  Volaternus  of  the  other,  lour,  in  thefe  circles  is  the  fame  as  in  the  rainbov/ ; 

Of  late  it  was  thought  to  be  loft  ;  but  it  is  llill  com-  but  on  the  infide,  with  relpe(fl  to  the  fun,  they  are  red, 

mon  on  the  fhores  of  moft  of  the  iflands  of  the  Arclii-  as  is  alfo  obferved  in  many  other  coronas. 
}>elago,  though  not  obferved  or  regarded;  and  io  truly        Parhelia  have  been  vilible  for  i,  2,  3,  and  4  hours 

-a  very  heavy  and  tough  clay  of  a  fine  vdiiie  col.ur,  together;    and    in   North  America  they   are   liud  iu 

found  in  nialfes  of  diif-rent  fizes,  generally  as  foft  as  continue  fome  days,  and  to  be  vifible  from  funrile  to 

tl.e  fofier  clays  widiiu  the  llrata;  and,  by  r  lling  about  funfet. 


«n  die  Leach  in  this  ftate,  it  gadiers  up  tlie  faad,  fraall 


When  the  parhelia  dlfappear,  it  fometimes  ra'n<:,  or 

there 
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railiditin.  tliere  frills  fnow  in  the  form  of  oblong  fpiciilx,  as  Ma^ 
*"      "  laldi,  Weidkr,  Kr.iil't,  :ind  orhers,  have  obferved  ;  nnd 

bccaufc  ihc  air  in  North  America  abounds  with  fuch 
frozen  fpicuisp,  which  are  even  vifible  to  the  eye  ac- 
cordino;  to  Ellis  and  Middleton,  fuch  particles  have 
been  thought  to  be  the  caufe  of  all  coronas  and 
parhelia. 

Mr  Wales  faj's,  that,  at  Churchill  in  Hudfon's 
Bay,  the  rifing  of  the  fun  is  always  proceeded  by  two 
long  ftreams  of  red  light,  one  oa  each  fide  of  him, 
and  about  20"  dillant  I'rom  him.  Thele  rife  as  the 
fun  rifes  ;  and  as  they  grow  longer  begin  to  bend  to- 
wards each  other,  till  they  meet  direflly  over  the  fun, 
ju(t  as  he  rifes,  forming  theie  a  kind  of  parhelioii  or 
mock  fun.  'J"'hefe  two  ftreams  of  light,  he  fays,  feem 
n  have  their  fource  in  two  other  parhelia,  which  rife 
with  the  true  fun  ;  and  in  the  v/intcr  fea  on,  when  the 
iun  never  rifes  sbove  the  h.i/.e  or  fog,  which  he  fays  is 
conflantly  found  near  the  horizon,  all  thele  accompany 
him  the  whole  day,  and  fet  with  him  in  the  fame  man- 
ner as  they  rife.  Once  or  twice  he  iaw  a  fourth  pur- 
lielion  diredtly  under  the  true  fun ;  but  this,  he  fays, 
is  not.  common.  Thefe  fefls  being  conftant,  are  very 
valuable,  and  may  throw  great  light  on  the  theory  of 
thefc  remarkable   phenomena. 

Sbmetimes  parh.elia  appear  in  a  different  manner; 
as  when  three  fuus  have  been  feeu  in  the  fame  vertical 
circle,  well  d'eSned,  and  touching  one  another.  The 
true  fun  was  in  the  middle,  and  the  loweft  touched 
the  hiu-izon  ;  and  they  fet  one  af:er  the  other.  This 
appearance  was  feen  by  M.  Male7^i;w  in  1722.  Other 
appearances  f.mjjar  to  this  are  recited  by  M.  Mufchen- 
broeck. 

Sometimes  the  fun  has  rifen  or  fet  wl;h  a  luminous 
tail  projefling  from  him,  of  the  fame  br:adth  with 
his  diameter,  and  perpendicular  to  the  horizon.  Such 
an  appearance  was  feen  by  Calliiii  in  1672  and  1692, 
by  De  la  Hire  in  1 702,  and  by  Mr  Elllis  in  Hudfon's 
Bay. 

As  M.  Feuilee  was  walking  on  the  banks  of  the  ri- 
ver La  Plata,  he  faw  the  fun  rifmg  over  the  river  with 
a  luminous  tail  projefling  dcwnwa;  ds,  which  continued 
till  he  was  Cir.  degrees  high. 

Parafelenrr,  or  mock  moons,  have  alfo  been  feen, 
accompan'ed  with  tails  and  colouied  circle":,  like  thofe 
whi^h  accompany  tlie  paihelia.  An  accoimt  offeveral, 
and  a  p  iriicular  defcription  of  a  fine  appearance  of 
tills  kind,  may  be  leen  in  Mufchenbroeck. 

The  Roman  phenomer.oii,  obferved  by  Scheiner,  is 
famous  on  account  of  it«  having  been  the  tirft  appear- 
p)^.j  ;uice  of  the  kind  that  engaged  the  attention  of  philo- 
ctcuxvii.  fophcr^.  It  is  represented  in  fig.  i.;  in  which  A  is 
the  place  of  the  obfcrver,  B  his  zenith,  C  the  true 
fun,  ABa  plane  palfing  through  the  obferver's  eye, 
the  true  fun,  and  the  zenith.  About  the  fun  C,  there 
appeared  two  concentric  rings,  not  complete,  but  di- 
verfified  with  col.  airs.  The  leifer  of  them,  DEF,  was 
iu'lcr,  and  more  perfect  ;  and  though  it  was  open  f  om 
1)  to  F,  yet  thofe  ends  were  perpetually  ende  ivouring 
to  unite  ;  and  fometimes  they  did  fo.  The  outer  of 
thefe  rings  was  much  fainter,  ib  as  fcaicely  to  be  dif- 
cernible.  It  had,  however,  a  variety  of  colours  ;  but 
was  veiy  inconilant.  The  third  circle,  KLMNf,  was 
very  large,  and  all  over  white,  palling  through  the 
middle  of  the  fun,  and  everywhere  parallel  to  the  ho- 
I 


rizon.  At  firR  this  circle  was  entire  ;  but   tnw.arJs  the  Parhdiort, 

end  of  the  appea-ance  it  was  weak  and  ragged,  fo  as    •y—' 

liardly  to  be  perceived  from   M  towards  N. 

In  the  interfeftion  of  this  circle,  and  the  outward 
iris  GKI,  there  broke  out  two  parhelia  or  mock-funs, 
but  N  and  K,  not  quite  perfecl  ;  K  being  rather  weak, 
l)Ut  N  fhone  brighter  and  (In  nger.  The  brightnefs 
of  the  middle  of  them  was  fomething  like  that  of  the 
fun  ;  but  towards  the  edges  they  were  tinged  with 
colours  like  thofe  of  the  rainbow  ;  and  they  were  un- 
even and  ragged.  The  parhelion  N  was  a  little  wa- 
vcring,  and  fent  out  a-  fniked  tail,  NP,  of  a  colour 
fomewhat  fiery,  the  length  of  which  was  continually 
changing. 

The  parheh'a  at  L  and  M  in  tlie  horizontal  ring 
were  not  fo  bright  as  the  former  ;  but  were  rounder, 
and  vviiite,  like  the  circle  in  which  they  were  placed. 
The  parhelion  N  dif.ppeared  Ix-icre  K;  and  while  M 
grew  fainter,  K  grew  blighter,  and  vanifli.d  the  la(l 
of  all. 

It  is  to  be  obferved  faithcr,  that  the  order  of  the 
colours  in  the  circles  DEF,  GKN,  was  the  fame  as  in 
tlie  common  halos,  namely,  red  next  the  fun  ;  and  the 
diameter  of  the  inner  circle  was  alf  i  about  45  degrees ; 
which  is  the  u'ual  (ize  of  a  halo. 

The  reverend  Dr  Hamilton  fent  the  following  ac- 
count of  parhelia  feen  at  Cookftcwn  to  the  Royal  Irilli 
Academy. 

"  Wednefday  September  24th,  1783,  as  I  was  pre- 
paring to  obferve  the  fun  palling  the  meridian,  before 
the  firft  limb  touched  the  centie  wire,  it  was  obfcured 
by  a  dark  well  defined  cloud,  about  10°  in  diameter. 
Upon  going  to  the  door  of  the  tranfit  room,  to  fee  if 
it  was  likely  foon  to  pafs  off  the  difk  of  the  fun,  I 
obferved  the  following  phenomena  :  From  the  v^xftern 
edge  of  the  cloud  iffued  a  luminous  arc  parallel  to  the 
horizon,  perfeflly  well  defined,  extending  exadtly  to 
the  northern  meridian  ;  it  was  about  30'  broad,  white, 
and  ended  in  a  blunted  termination.  On  it  were  two 
parhelia  ;  the  neareft  to  the  fun  difjilaying  the  prifma- 
tic  colours  ;  the  remote  one  white,  and  both  ill  defi- 
ned. In  a  ihoi  t  time  the  cloud  had  palfed  off,  and 
iiiowcd  the  luminus  almicantar,  reaching  pe  fedl  to  the 
true  fun.  While  things  were  thus  fituatsd,  I  mea- 
furcd  with  an  accurate  (extant  the  diftances  of  tlie  par- 
helia; I  found  the  coloured  one  26",  the  remoter  one 
90"^,  from  the  true  fun.  Juft  as  I  had  done  this,  a 
new  and  prifin,\tic  circle  furrounded  the  fun,  i-rmedi- 
ately  within  the  prifmatic  parhelion.  And  new  ano- 
ther coloured  parhelion  appeared  on  the  eaftern  board, 
llie  fextant  wi^h  it5  fice  up  and  down,  exaflly  mea- 
fured  this  and  the  former  at  the  original  diftance  of 
26°;  the  luminous  almicantar  ftill  remaining  perfeft. 
In  about  10  or  12  minutes  whitiili  hazy  clouds  c^me 
on,  and  obfcured  all  thefe  uncommon  ap-pearances. — 
I  did  not  obfeive  that  the  atmofphfrical  phenomena 
b^i;  re  or  after  were   at  all  unconmion.     The  wind  a 


light  breeze    at   SSW.    Bar.    2g,6   rifing.    Thermo- 
meter 55. 

In  Fig.  2.  SM  rcprefents  the  fouith  meridian  ;  NM 
north  meridian  ;  PP  the  prii'matic  circle,  with  two 
prifmatic  funs  or  parhelia,  at  26^  diftance  on  each  fide 
the  true  fun  ;  W  the.whi'e  parhelion,  at  90°  diftance 
from  the  true  fun  ;  LA  t!ie  luminous  almicantar  ;  and 
HO  the  horizon. 

Various 


•  See  Pa- 
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Varions  Iij-pothtfcs  have  been  frnmcd  hj  pliilofo- 
pliers  to  accouu'i.  i'orlhis  i/hcnomeiiOn,  particuiarly  by 
M.  Mrtrriolte,  Dcfcartes,  and  Huj-tfeiis.  None  of 
thcni,  however,  are  iatisCaiVory  :  Imt  thofc  readers  wliu 
wllh  to  bccfime  acquainted  with  them  in.iy  confult 
Huygcn's  Diirerlaticm  on  this  fiibjecl,  in  Smith's 
Optics,  hook  i.  ch.  1 1.  Mufclieiibroek's  Introduc- 
tion, &c.  voh  j;i.  p.  1038,  &c.  4to.  ;  but  efpecially  Dr 
Prieftley'G  Hiftory  of  Vifion,  Light,  and  Colours,  vol. 
•ii.  p.  61  3,  &c. 

PARly^,  or  Nev/  Andalusia,  a  country  of  Terra 
Firma  in  .South  America  ;  bounded  on  the  nortli  by  the 
north  fea  ;  on  the  caft  by  Snrinam  ;  oi\  the  well  by 
New  Granada  and  the  Caraccas  ;  and  on  the  fouth 
by  Guiana.  It  produces  colouring  drugs,  gums,  me- 
diciiuil  roots,  Bra/.il-wood,  fugar,  tobacco,  and  fomc 
valuabl-i  timber;  the  inland  parts  being  woody  and 
mountainous,  but  interfperied  with  fine  valleys  that 
yield  corn  and  palluragc.  Comana  is  the  capital 
town. 

PARIAN-CHROf.-ici.r..  See  AKusBiLtAs-MaMs, 

and    i'«c;(i;'-CHRONICLf.. 

Under  the  aiticJe  Parian-C»T.osic\.^,  vra  have  been 
as  full  as  the  fubjeift  feemed  to  require,  or  as  the  nature 
of  our  work  would  admit.  It  is  unneceifary,  there- 
fore, to  refume  it  in  this  p!ac«.  Such  of  our  readers, 
however,  as  will)  for  further  information  on  this  fub- 
JL'61  (which  is  equally  interelling  to  the  fcholar  and 
to  the  antiquarian)  we  mud  reler  to  Robertfon's  at- 
tack upon  their  authenticity,  and  to  Gough's  learned 
and  judicious  vindiauion  of  their  authenticity, publiihed 
in  jifclitolsgiii  ior  17^(9.  The  extent  of  his  learning, 
and  the  folidity  of  his  2rgnments,  appear  upon  the 
whole  tc  outweigh  the  obje>5lions  of  his  fenfible  and 
plaufible  opponent.  Hewlett's  book  upon  the  Htmc 
fide  of  the  queftion  may  command  fome  degree  of  at- 
tCRtion.   It  is  ingenious.     See  SANDwicH-Jfrtr3/c. 

PARiAN-71/arWir,  in  the  natural  hiftory  of  the  an- 
cients, the  white  marble  uied  then,  and  to  this  day, 
for  carving  ftntues,  &c.  and  called  by  us  at  tliis  time 
Jliituary  marUe. 

Too  many  of  the  later  writers  h.ave  confounded  all 
the  wiiite  marbles  under  the  name  of  the  Parian;  and 
nm.ong  the  workmen,  this  and  all  the  other  white 
marbles  have  the  common  name  oi  alalKjlirs ;  fo  that 
it  is  in  general  forgotten  among  thcna,  that  there  is 
fuch  a  thing  as  alabaderdiiTerent  frciri  marble  ;  which, 
however,  is  truly  the  cafe.  Almoft  all  the  world  .ilfo 
have  confouniled  the  Carrara  marble  with  this,  thougli 
they  are  really  vcr^-  diffefxri'it ;  the  Carrara  kind  being 
of  a  finer  ftruciure  and  dearer  white  than  the  Parian  ; 
but  lefs  bright  and  fp^^:ndid,  harder  to  cut,  and  not 
capable  of  fo  glittei-ing  a  polifli 

Tlie  true  Pariatt  marble  lias  ufnally  fiHnewhat  cF  a 
faint  bluilh  tinge  among  the  white,  and  often  has  blue 
vein:  in  diiTerent  parts  of  it.  It  is  fuppofed  by  fome 
to  have  had  its  name  from  the  ifland  P.iros  *',  one  of  the 
Cycladis  in  the  ^gean  Sea,  where  it  was  firft  found; 
but  others  w'ii!  have  it  to  have  been  fo  called  from 
Agoracritus  Parius,  a  famous  ftatuary,  wlio  ennobled 
it  by  cutting  a  ftattw  of  Venus  in  it. 

PARIAS,  or  Perreas,  a  tribe  of  Hindoos,  fo  pe- 
culiarly dirtinguilhed  from  all  others,  that  theyliv-eby 
themfelves  in  th«  out-fkirts  of  towns  ;  and,  in  th-e 
•country,  build  their  houfes  apart  from  th'.'  village's,  er 
Vol.  XIII. 
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rathsr  have  villages  of  their  own,farninicd  with  T.'cil;  j 
for  they  dare  not  fo  much  as  f.-tcli  water  from  thofc 
which  other  families  mad-c  ufc  of;  and,  k-ll  tli;ic  latter 
(iuiuld  inadvertently  go  to  one  of  ilieirr,  they  arc  obli- 
ged to  fcattcr  tiic  tones  of  dead  cattle  about  their 
wells,  tliat  they  may  be  known.  Tliey  dare  not  in 
cities    pafs    through    the  llrects  where  llie  Bramii's 

live  ;  nor  fct  foot  in  tJie  villagCG  where  they  dwell 

'I'hey  are  Kkewife  forbidden  to  enter  a  tempi.-,  eit^icf 
ofth'.irgod  Wiflnow  ov  Efwara  ;  hecatif"  they  arc 
held  impure.  They  get  their  bread  by  fowing,  dig- 
ging, and  building  the  walls  cf  mud  Inufes ;  mofb  of 
thofe  inhabited  by  the  common  people  being  raifcdby 
thcfe  Paiias;  who  nlfo  do  fuch  kir.ds  of  dirty  work 
as  other  pt(iple  do  not  care  to  meddle  with.  Nor  i.s 
their  diet  much  more  cleanly  ;  for  ihcy  fcrupl:  not  to 
cat  cows,  liorlcs,  fowl,  or  other  carrion,  v.'hich  die  of 
themlclvcs,  and  even  (link.  One  would  fcarce  im.i-- 
gin?,  that  contentions  for  precedency  Ihould  ever  en- 
ter into  the  thciiglits  of  a  people  wlio  have  renounced 
all  cleanlinefs,  and,  like  fwinc,  wadlow  i.T  filth  ;  and 
yet  pride  liAs  divided  the  J'ari.is  into  two  claiTes ;  the 
firft  are  fimply  called  Farias,  the  other  Scrif^cre:.  The 
employment  of  thefe  later  is  to  go  abotit  telling  lea- 
ther, which  they  drefs  ;  alfo  to  make  bridles,  and  fiich 
kind  of  things:  fome  of  them  likewife  fer^x  for  fol- 
diers-  The  Parias,  who  reckon  themfelves  the  be':- 
ter  family,  will  not  eat  in  the  houfe  ot  the  Seriperes  ; 
but  the  Seriperes  will  readily  eat  witli  the  Parias.  For 
this  reaibn  tliey  are  obliged  to  pay  them  refpefl,  by 
1  fting  their  hands  aloft,  and  ftanding  upright  before 
them.  The  Seriperes,  when  tliey  marry,  cannot  i'e*. 
up  a  pandal,  a  kmd  of  garland,  before  their  door?, 
made  with  more  than  three  ftakes  or  trees ;  fiiould 
they  exceed  that  number,  the  whole  city  would  be  ia 
motion.  Tiie  Seri}>eres  are  Hkr.vife  fubjeft  to  force 
fort  of  flavery  ;  for  whea  any  pcrfon  of  credit  or  aa- 
thoritydies  in  the  families  of  the  Komitis,  Sittis,  Pali-, 
farriers,  or  goldfmiihs,  and  the  friends  have  a  mind  tn 
be  at  the  expencc  of  fome  clothes  to  give  the  Seripe- 
res, thefe  latter  muft  fuffer  their  beards  to  be  fliaven  ; 
and  when  the  corpfe  is  carried  out  of  tov,-n  tobebtirn- 
ed  or  interred,  they  mull  do  that  office  ;  for  which  each 
recei  v-es  a  famwt,  or  one  piece  and  a  half  of  filver, 
worth  three  fous  and  a  half,  lliefe  are  the  fjme  fort 
of  pe-op'.e  who  are  called  at  Surat  flahilchors ;  that  is, 
in  the  i'erfjan  language,  "  eat-alls,  or  eaters  at  large." 
Nothing  om  offend  an  Hindoo  more  than  to  be  called 
an  Halalchor  ;  yet  thele  poor  people  are  not  offended, 
cringe  and  bow  to  all  th^ey  pafs,  and  go  through  their 
dTU<lgery  witliout  noile  or  concern. 

The  Parias  are  vciy  vicious,  ftupid,  and  ignorant, oc- 
cstfioncd  by  riieir  wietch,€d  way  of  life  :  The  Bramins 
and  nobility  Ihun  them  as  if  th:y  had  tlie  plague,  and 
look  on  the  meeting  a  Parias  as  the  greateft  misfor- 
tune. To  come  near  one  of  them  is  a  fin,  to  touch 
thorn  a  facrilege.  If  a  Parias  were  dying,  it  is  infamv 
to  vifit  l)im,  or  to  give  him  the  leaft  allillance,  in  the 
utmofl  danger  or  diftreis.  A  Bramin  who  unavoid- 
ably lluinld  touch  a  Farias,  immediaiely  walhes  himfcif 
from  the  impurity.  Even  their  fliadow  and  bre.ath 
being  reckoned  contagious,  they  are  obliged  to  live 
on  the  call  tide  of  their  towns,  that  the  weilerly  winds 
which  reign  in  this  country  may  keep  back  their 
breath.  And  ft  is  lawful  for  a  IJramin  to  kill  one 
J  B  of 
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of  tliefc  unhappy  creatures,  if  he  does  not  avoid  it  hy 
j^ctting  out  of  his  way  :  In  fliort,  tliey  tliiak  them  re- 
probated by  God,  and  believe  the  fouls  of  the  damned 
enter  into  tlie  Paiias,  to  be  puniflicd  for  their  crimes.— 
Yet  the  milfion  have  found  among  ihefe  dregs  of  the 
people  very  ai-tive  zealous  catechills,  who  by  their  la- 
bours have  very  much  contributed  to  the  converfion 
of  their  countrymen,  particulaily  one  Rajanaiken  a  Pa- 
ria  foldicr,  who,  of  all  the  inferior  miflionaries,  has 
diiHnguiliied  himfclf  moll  by  his  labours  and  fuffer- 
ings. 

PARIETALIA  ossa,  in  anatomy.  See  there 
n°   13. 

PARIETARIA,  Pellitory  cf/L- Wall  :  A  ge- 
nus  of  the  moncccia  order,  belonging  to  the  poly- 
gamia  clafs  of  plants  ;  and  in  the  natmal  method  rank- 
ing under  tke  53d  order,  Siii/iriJj\  The  calyx  c  f  the 
hermaphrodite  is  quadrifid  ;  there  is  no  covclla  ;  there 
ara  four  llamina  ;  one  ftyle  ;  and  one  feed,  fupei  ior 
and  elongated.  The  fem.'Je  calyx  is  quadrifid  ;  there 
is  no  corolla ;  nor  are  there  any  flamina.  Th^re  is  one 
jlyk  ;  and  one  feed  fuperit  r,  and  elongated.  There  are 
fix  fpecies,  of  which  one  named  the  0,fjciihf'is  is  ufed  in 
medicine.  This  has  a  creeping  root.  The  ftalk  grows 
ereft,  is  rough  to  the  touch,  and  adhcfive.  The  leaves  are 
alternate,  elliptical, lanceolate,  veined, and  a  little  rouoh. 
The  flowers  grow  out  of  the  alse  of  the  leaves,  in  fef- 
fd;,  branched,  verticiilate  clufters,  of  a  greenilli  colour 
tinged  with  red.  The  antherce  have  a  great  degree 
orfen>.Lility  ;  for,  it  irritated  with  the  point  of  a  pin, 
they  fly  from  the  calyx  with  el. 1  flic  force,  and  throw 
out  tluir  powdtr.  The  plant  has  a  cooling  and 
diuretic  quality.  Three  ounces  of  the  juice  taken  in- 
ternally,  or  a  fomentation  externally  applied,  have  been 
found  ferviceable  in  the  tlrangury.  The  plant  laid 
upon  heaps  of  corn  infefled  with  weevils,  is  faid  to 
drive  away  thofe  deftruflive  infeifls. 

PARIETES,  in  anatomy,  a  term  u'cd  for  the  in- 
clofiircs  or  membranes  that  flop  up  or  clofe  the  hollow 
parts  of  the  body;  efpecially  thole  of  the  heart,  the 
thorax,  Sec.  The  parietes  of  the  two  vcntiiclcs  of  the 
heart  are  of  unequal  flrength  and  thicknef's ;  the  led 
exceeding  the  riglit,  becaufe  of  its  office,  which  is 
to  force  the  blood  through  all  parts  of  the  body  ; 
whereas  the  right  only  drives  it  tlirough  the  lungs. 

PARIS  (Matthew),  one  of  oiirbefl  hiflorians  from 
William  the  Conqueror  to  the  latter  end  of  the  reign 
of  Henry  III.  but  of  his  life  few  particulars  have 
been  tranfmitted  to  us.  Leland,  his  otiginal  biogra- 
pher, without  determining  whether  he  was  born  in 
France  or  England,  informs  us,  that  he  was  a  monk 
of  St  Aiban's,  and  that  he  vi'as  fent  by  Pope  Innocent 
to  refcrm  the  iqonks  of  the  convent  at  Holm  in 
Norway.  Billiop  Bale,  the  next  in  point  of  time, 
adds  to  tlie  above  relation,  that,  on  account  of  his 
extraordinary  gifts  of  body  and  mind,  he  was  much 
elleemed,  particularly  by  ling  Henry  III.  who  com- 
mande.l  him  to  write  the  hillory  of  his  reign.  Fuller 
makes  him  a  native  of  Cambridgefhire,  becaufe  there 
V^as  an  ancient  family  of  his  name  in  ih«  coun- 
ty. He  alfo  mentions  his  being  fent  by  the  pope 
to  vific  the  morJ;s  in  the  dioccfe  of  Norwich.  Bifliop 
Tamier,  Bifhop  Nicholfon,  DocT:or  Du  Pin,  and  the 
Nou'Mou  Didionnmre  Bijlonqiie,  add  not  a  fingle  fadt 
It)  thofe  above  related.    Mattlicw  Paris  died  in  the 


monaflcry  of  St  Aiban's  in  the  year  lajg.    He  was      Taris, 

doubtlefs  a  man  of  extraordinary  knowledge  for  the   -'— ^ 

13th  century;  of  an  excellent  moral  char«i.1er,  and, 
as  an  hiflnriun,  of  flrid  iiregrity.  His  flyle  is  un- 
polifhed;  but  that  def  fi  is  fulficicntly  atoned  for  by 
the  honeft  freedom  with  which  he  relates  the  truth, 
regardlefs  of  the  dignity  or  fanflity  of  the  perfons 
concerned.  His  works  arc,  \.  Htjlona  ai  yidimo  ad 
Coiiqu'JIuni  /Inghit,  lib.  i,  manufcript.  col.  C.  C.  Can- 
tab, c.  ix,  Mofl  of  this  book  is  tranf-:ribed,  by 
Matthew  of  Weftmiiifler,  into  the  firfl  part  of  his 
Fijrilegium.  2.  H:J}iiria  m"jor,  fcH  rtnim  Jlnglicanc^ 
rum  hiji'jrin  a  Gul.  Cr,nqujl:iris  adventu  ad  annum  4'5 
Iiim)ci  III.  &c.  f;;veral  times  printed.  The  firil 
p.irt  of  this  hitlory,  viz.  to  the  year  1235,  is  tran- 
fcribed  almofl  veibatim  from  the  Chronicle  of  Pvoger 
Wevidover  ;  and  the  Appendix,  from  the  year  i  260, 
is  tlie  work  of  William  Rafliingcr,  who  w.^s  alfo  a 
monk  ci  St  Aiban's.  3.  Vita  duomm  Ofinmi,  Mcr- 
citc  rcgum,  S.  Albani  fandatonim.  4.  Grjia  22  ahha- 
turn  S.  Albmi.  5.  Add tamei.ta  chronki.rum  ad  hijl. 
niajirnn  ;  printed.  6.  Hi/l'.ria  minor ,  Jive  ej home  maja^ 
rts  hijlorix  ;  manufcript.  BcfiJcs  many  other  things 
in  manufcript. 

Paris,  fon  of  Priam,  king  of  Troy,  by  Hecuba, 
alfo  named  A/cxandrr.  He  was  decreed,  even  before 
his  birth,  to  become  the  ruin  of  his  country  ;  and  when 
his  mother,  in  the  firfl  months  <>{  her  pregn.ancy, 
had  dreamed  that  flie  fhould  bring  forth  a  torch  whicli 
would  fet  fire  to  her  palace,  the  foothfayers  foretold 
the  calamities  which  were  to  be  expecftcd  fiom  the  im- 
prudence of  her  future  fon,  and  which  would  end  in 
the  ruin  of  Troy.  Priam,  to  prevent  fo  great  and  fo 
alarming  an  evil,  orderd  his  flave  Archelaus  to  dc- 
flroy  the  child  as  foon  as  he  was  born.  The  flave  ei- 
ther touched  with  humanity,  or  influenced  by  Hecuba, 
did  not  obey,  but  was  fatistied  to  expofe  the  child  on 
mount  Ida,  where  the  fhepherds  of  the  place  found 
him,  and  educated  him  as  their  own.  Some  attribute 
the  prefcrvation  of  his  life,  before  he  was  t'ound  by  the 
lliepherds,  to  the  motherly  tcndernefs  of  a  fhe-bcar 
who  fuckled  him.  Young  Paris,  though  educj^tcd 
among  fliepherds  and  peafants,  gave  very  early  proofs 
of  courage  and  intrepidity  ;  and  from  his  care  in  pro- 
tcifling  the  flocks  of  mount  Ida  from  the  rapacity  of 
the  wdd  bealls,  he  was  named  A!eya>uir,  "  helper  of 
men."  He  gained  the  elleem  of  all  the  fliepherds, 
and  his  graceful  countenance  and  m.inly  deportment 
recommended  him  to  the  favours  of  CEnone,  a  nymph 
of  Id.1,  whom  he  married,  and  with  whom  he  lived 
with  the  moll  perfect  tcndernefs.  Their  conjugal  peace 
was,  however,  of  no  long  duration.  At  the  marriage 
ofPeleus  and  Thetis,  the  goddefs  of  difcord,  who  had 
not  been  invited  to  partake  of  the  entertainment,  fliow- 
ed  her  dlfpleafure,  by  throwing  into  the  alfembly  cf 
the  gods  who  were  at  the  celebration  of  tlie  nup- 
tials, a  golden  apple,  on  which  were  written  the  f 
words  Dctur  pukhriori.  All  the  goddelfes  claimed  it 
as  their  own  ;  the  contention  at  firll  became  general ; 
but  atl.dl  only  three,  Juno,  Venus,  and  Minerva,  willi- 
ed  to  dlfpute  their  refpeclive  right  to  beauty.  Tha 
gods,  unwilling  to  bec©me  arbiters  in  an  affair  fo  ten- 
der and  fb  delicate  in  its  nature,  appointed  Paris  to 
adjudge  the  prize  of  beauty  to  the  fairell  of  the  god- 
delfes j   and  indeed  the  {hcpherd    feemed   fufficiently 

qualified 
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faris.       qiiuliried  to  deciJc  fo  great  a  contcfl,  as  his  wifJoni 

~~^' was  lb  well  cilahlllliL'd,  and  his  prudence  and  fagacJty 

fo  well  known.  The  goddeiTcs  appeared  before  tlieir 
judge  without  any  coveiing  or  ornament,  and  each  en- 
deavoured by  pioniiles  and  entreaties  to  gain  the  at- 
tention of  Paris  and  to  influence  his  judgment.  Juno 
promifed  h'm  a  kingdom;  Minerva  military  glory; 
and  Venus  the  faired  woman  in  the  world  for  his  wife, 
as  Ovid  cxprcHes  it,  Hcruiil  17.  v.  118. 

Unaque  cum  regnum;  Idl'i  darct  altera  laudeiM ; 
Tymlandis  conjiix,  lert'ia  d'lxi',  eiis. 

After  he  had  heard  their  feveral  claims  and  promifc=;, 
Paris  adjudged  th.e  i)ii/.e  to  Venus,  and  gave  lier  the 
grlJen  apple,  to  which  perhaps  llie  feemed  entitled  as 
liie  goddefs  ot  beau'.y.  This  decifion  of  Paris  drew 
upon  the  j'ldge  and  his  family  the  refentment  cf  the 
two  other  goddelTcs.  Soon  after,  Priam  propofed  a 
conteft  among  his  fons  and  other  princes,  and  promifed 
to  reward  the  conqueror  with  one  of  the  fincft  bulls 
of  mount  Ida.  His  emiifaries  werefentto  procure  the 
animal,  and  it  was  found  in  the  p(iifefllon  of  Palis,  who 
leluiiftantly  yielded  it.  The  (liepherd  was  anxious  to 
regain  his  favouiltc,  and  he  went  to  Troy  and  en- 
tered the  lifts  of  the  combatants.  He  was  received 
with  the  gveateft  applaufe,  and  obtained  the  viftory 
over  his  rivals,  Ncftor  the  fon  of  Neleus,  Cyenus  fon 
of  Neptune,  Polites,  Hclenus,  and  Deiphobus,  fons  of 
Priam.  He  likewife  obtained  a  fuperiorily  over  Hec- 
tor himfelf;  which  prince,  enraged  to  fee  himfelf  con- 
quered by  an  unknown  ftranger,  purfued  him  clofely; 
and  Paris  mull:  have  fallen  a  vidim  to  his  brother's 
rage,  had  he  not  fled  to  the  altar  of  Jupiter.  This 
facred  retreat  preferved  his  life  ;  and  Calfandra  the 
daughter  cf  Priam,  ftruck  with  the  fmiilarity  of  the 
features  of  Paris  with  thofe  of  her  brothers,  inquired 
his  birth  and  his  age.  From  thefe  circumftances  fiie 
foon  difcovered  that  he  was  her  brother,  and  as  fuch 
{he  introduced  him  to  her  father  and  to  her  brothers. 
Priam  acknowledged  Paris  as  his  fon,  forgettul  ot  the 
alarming  dreams  which  had  caufed  him  to  meditate 
his  death,  and  all  jealoufy  ceafed  among  the  brothers. 
Paris  did  not  long  fuffer  himfelf  to  remain  inadive;  he 
equipped  a  fleet,  as  if  willing  to  redeem  Hefione  his 
father's  fifter,  whom  Hercules  had  carried  away  and 
obliged  to  marry  Telamon  the  fon  of  jEacua.  This 
was  the  pretended  motive  of  his  voyage,  but  the  caufes 
•were  far  dilTcrent.  Paris  remembered  that  he  was  to 
he  the  hufband  of  tlie  fairelt  of  women;  and,  if  he  had 
been  led  to  form  thoie  e.vpedlations  while  he  was  an 
obfcure  fliephcrd  of  Ida,  he  had  now  every  plaufible 
reafon  to  fee  them  roalifed,  fmcc  he  was  the  acknow- 
lcd;jed  fon  of  the  king  of  Troy.  Helen  was  the  iairefl; 
woman  of  the  age,  and  ^'enus  had  promifed  her  to 
him.  O.T  thefe  grounds,  therefore,  he  went  to  Sparta, 
the  refidence  of  Helen,  who  had  married  Menelaus. 
He  was  received  with  great  refpeil;  but  he  abufed  the 
hofpitality  of  Menelaus,  and  while  the  hulband  was 
abfent  in  Crete,  Paris  perfuaded  Helen  to  elope  with 
him  and  to  fly  to  Alia.  Helen  confented;  and  Priam 
received  her  into  his  palace  without  difficulty,  as  his 
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After  v/as  tlicn  detained  in  a  foreign  coiin'ry,  f;nJ  as 
lie  wilhcd  to  Ihow  himfelf  as  holtilc  as  poflil-le  to  ihe 
Greeks.  'J'his  aifuir  was  foon  prodnclive  of  fcrious 
confequcr.ces.  When  Menelaus  had  married  Helen, 
allherfuitors  had  bound  themfelvcsby  afi  lennn  oath  to 
protefl  her  perfon,  and  to  defend  her  from,  every  vio- 
lence ;  and  therefore  the  injured  hufoand  reminded 
them  of  their  engagements,  and  called  upon  them  to 
recover  her.  Upon  this  all  Greece  took  up  arms  in 
the  caufe  of  Menelaus;  Agamenint  n  was  cholen  gene- 
ral of  all  the  combined  fc^rces,  and  a  regular  war  was 
begun.  Pari.,  mcariwhi'.e,  vliohad  relul'ed  Helen  to 
the  petitions  and  embafiles  of  the  Greeks,  armed  him- 
felf, with  hi=  bi others  and  fubjedls,  to  f.ppofe  th; 
enemy;  btit  the  fucccfs  of  the  war  was  neither  hinder- 
ed nor  accelerated  by  his  means.  He  fought  with 
little  courage,  and  at  the  very  fight  cf  Menelaus, 
whom  he  had  fo  recently  injured,  all  his  refululion  va- 
niflied,  and  he  retired  from  the  frcnt  of  the  army,  where 
he  walked  b..-f<  re  like  a  conquered.  In  a  combat  with 
Menelaus,  which  he  undcitcok  by  means  cf  his  bro- 
ther Heftor,  Pant  muft  have  perilhed,  had  not  Venus 
interfered,  and  ftolen  him  frcin  the  refentment  of  his 
antagcnift.  He  wo.nided,  h.owever,  in  another  ba'.tle, 
Machaon,  Euryphilus,  and  Diomedes;  and,  according 
to  fome  opinicns,  he  killed  with  one  of  his  arrows  the 
great  Achilles. 

The  death  of  Paris  is  d'fTeren'.ly  rela'cd  :  fome  far 
that  he  was  mortally  wounded  by  one  of  the  arrows  of 
Philoftetes,  v>!,ich  had  been  once  in  the  poffeSon  of 
Hercules;  and  that  v.hen  he  found  himfelf  languid 
on  account  of  his  wounds,  he  ori^ered  hirnlelf  to  be 
carried  to  the  feet  of  CEnone,  whom  he  had  bafely 
abandoned,  and  who  in  the  years  of  his  ob.'curlty  had 
foret'ild  him  that  he  would  fclitit  her  afllftance  in  his 
dying  moments,  tie  expired  before  he  can;e  into  the 
prefcnce  of  CEnone  ;  and  the  nymph,  flill  mindful  ot 
their  i'ormer  loves,  threw  herfelf  upon  his  body,  and 
llabbcd  herfelf  to  the  heart,  after  fne  had  plentifully 
bathed  it  wi;h  her  tears.  According  to  ctliers,  Paris 
did  not  immediately  go  to  Troy  when  he  left  the  Pe- 
loponnefus,  but  he  was  driven  on  the  ccafts  of  Egypt, 
where  Proteus,  who  was  king  of  the  country,  detain- 
ed him;  and  when  he  heard  of  the  violence  which  had 
been  offei  ed  to  the  king  of  Sparta,  he  kept  Helen  at 
his  court,  and  permitted  Paris  to  retire.  Whatever 
was  the  mode  ol  his  death,  it  took  place,  we  are  told, 
about  1 1S8  B.  C.     SceTROVj&c. 

Paris,  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  France;  i; 
fituated  on  the  river  Seine,  in  the  Vie  of  Frar.ce;  Ijii-.'g 
one  of  the  largell  and  iinell  ciiies  in  Eurojie.  It  de- 
rived its  modern  name  from  the  ancient  Parifii;  and  ii 
fuppofed  by  fome  to  have  had  the  Latin  name  oi  Lit- 
Idiii,  from  Latum  "  mud,"  the  place  where  it  now 
ftands  having  been  anciently  very  marihy  and  muddy. 
Ever  flnce  the  reign  of  Hu^h  Capet,  that  is,  for  near 
800  years,  this  city  hath  been  die  ufual  rc.ldence  ot 
the  kings  of  France  ;  it  is  of  a  circular  form,  and,  in- 
cluding the  fuburbs,  about  five  French  leagues,  or  15 
Englilh  miles,  in  circumference.  The  number  of  its  in- 
habitants i.s  computed  at  about  500,000  (a);  that  of  it? 
5  C  2  flreets 


rar'« 


;  (a)  The  lateft,  and  perhaps  the  mofl:  accurate,  accounts,  liave  (fated  the  number  of  inhabitants  in  Paris  at 
confiderably  upwards  of  8oo,qDO.  It  is  fupnofcd  to  be  lefi  than  London,  but  the  diiferencc  is  net  thought  to 
l>s  very  great. 
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I'.iris,      ftreets  912;  antl  that  of  its  houfts  upwTirJs  of  20,oco,  8th  ot"  ik-ptiji  Ay.r,  when  a  vacation-chamber  is  app^iint- 

" cxtlulivc  cf  the  public   rtru<5liires  ol    all  forts.       Its  ed  during  the  ituerval,  tor  criminal  caufcs,  and  others 

'^rcatcft  dcfcifl  according  to  fomc,  is  the  want  of  good  which  require  d'fpatch.     The  jui  ilUit'tioa  nf  this  court 

drinking water  ;  but  others  toll  us  that  very  fine  wa-  is  of  great  extsr/t.    There  is  a  lytutiful  chapel  bdong- 

ter  is  brought  by  an  aqueduifl  fiom  the   village    of  ing  to  the  Palais:  in  whieli  is  alfo  the  prifon,  or  jaij» 

j\.rcucil,  not  far  from  Paris,  but  own  that  the  water  of  for  the  jurifdiftion  of  the  parliament,  called  in  French 

the  Seine,  and  the  city,  is  net  good.     The  ftrccts  ar.;  Lei  Coiuier^st'oL.      5.  Tlie  Hot.;!  Dion,  the  moll  an- 

of  a  proper  breadth,  well  built,  paved,  and  lighted,  cient  and  largeft  hbfpital  in  Paiis,  in  whidi  8oco  ficl; 

Th.erc  is  a  great  number  of  tribunals  and  officers  here;  and  infii  m  poor  are  t>it-.-ii  care  ol,  and  attended  by  the 

nioit  of  which  are  kept  in  the  Palais,  fi'uated  on  an  nuns  of  the  order  of  St  Auguitine.     6    The  hoipi-al 


illaud,  to  which  it  gives  name.  The  number  of  churches, 
convents,  hoip't,ils,  market-places,  fotmtair.s,  gates, 
aiid  biidges,  in  this  city  is  very  great ;  befides  the  uni- 
yeifity,  fcveral  academies,  public  Libraries,  royal  pa- 
laces and  caftles,  and  above  ico  hotels,  fome  of  them 
vci  y  ftal-.'ly.  Bnt  to  Le  more  particular,  that  part  call- 
ed la  C.'iV,  lies  in  the  centre,  and  confills  of  three  illands 
formed  by  the  Seine,  lia.  L'Ifle  de  Palais,  I^'Ille  de 
Notre  Dame,  and  L'Ifle  Louvicrs.  It  is  the  princi- 
])al  of  the  three  parts  into  which  the  city  is  divided, 
und  contains  the  following  remarkable  (Iri^tlures: 
I.  Sevcml  bridges;  of  which  fi  me  are  of  wood  anil 
othci  s  of  Hone,  and  have  moll  of  them  a  row  of  houfcs 


of  St  Catharine,  where  poor  women  and  maidens  arc 
entertained  three  days,  and  attended  by  the  above-men- 
tioned rains.  6.  Tlie  Grande  Chatelct,  where  fome  of 
ti.e  in'.erior  courts  ot  Jutlice  hold  tiieir  iefli^  ns.  8.  Fort 
VEveque,  in  which  is  the  mint  and  a  prilbn.  It  {lands 
in  or  ne.'.r  the  llrect  La  Ferronier :,  in  which  Henry  IV. 
was  ftal.bed  by  Ravilliac.  9.  St  Germain  I'Auierrois, 
which  ii  called  the  royal  (>ilace  church;  becaule  tlta 
palace.,  of  tlie  Louvre  and  Thuilleries  ftand  in  its  pa- 
»ilh.  10.  The  Louvre,  an  ancient  r.  yal  pa'ace,  oif 
which  a  part  was  rebuilt  by  Lewis  XIV.  Hid  it  been 
completed  on  the  fame  plan,  it  would  have  been  a  mod 
magnificent  ftrufture.  On  one  of  its  gates  is  the  fol- 
(.n  each  fide.  The  chief  of  thefe  are  the  Pont  neuf  and  lowing  infcription,  Dum  lotum  imfilral  crkm:  the  mean- 
Pont  royal:  the  firll  confifts  of  12  arches,  which,  pro-  ing  oi  which  is,  "  May  it  lall  till  the  owner  ot  it  hatb 
pcrly  fpeaking,  make  two  bridges,  the  one  leading  extended  his  fway  over  the  whole  world;"  which  in>- 
fiom  th;  iubuibs  of  St  Germain  to  the  city,  and  the  plies  what  the  French  kings  have  corJlantly  aimed  at. 
other  from  thence  to  that  p.irt  called  la  Fille:  there  is  Another  inlcription  Ihowt,  at  the  fame  time,  the  va- 
a  carriage-way  in  the  m.iddle  30  feet  broad,  and  toot-    nity  of  the  nation,  and  their  abjeft  flattery  of  their 


walks  on  each  fide,  railed  two  feet  high  ;  and  in  the 
centre  Hands  a  brai's  llatue  of  king  Henry  IV.  on  horfe- 
back.  On  this  bitdge  is  alfo  the  building  called  La 
iSamaritaine,  from  a  group  of  figures  upon  it  repre- 
fcnting  our  Saviour  and  the  Samaritan  woman,  (land- 


:;rand    monarijue.      It  may  be  rendered  in  Engliih 
thus : 

Lonvre  is  a  paLace  for  great  Lewis  fit : 
God  him  alone  exceeds,  as  heaven  does  it. 


g  near  Jacob's  well.     Here  is  a  pump  to  raife  iJie    This  palace  is  joined  to  tlje  Thuilleries  by  a  gallery, 

in  which  are  liio  models  of  fortreiJes,  fornc  fituated  in 
France,  and  fome  in  other  countrivs,  executed  with 
the  utmoft  accuracy.  Here  is  a  valuable  co'.leflion 
of  paintings,  the  king's  printing-iicufe,  the  mint  where 
the  king's  medals  arc  liruck,  together  with  a  prodi- 
gious qumtity  of  rich  t.ipei^ry  han'^rings,  and  a  col- 
lection of  ancient  arms,  among  wiiich  are  thole  worn 
by  Francis  I.  at  the  f.imous  battle  of  Pavia.  Here 
alio  the  French  academ.y,  the  academy  of  infcriptions 


w.aer,  whicli  through  feveral  pipes  luppiics  the  quar- 
ter of  the  Louvre,  and  fome  other  parts  of  the  tov.-n. 
The  Pof-troval,  which  leads  to  dje  Thuilkiies,  was 
builc  by  Older  of  Lewis  XIV.  in  the  room  of  a  wooden 
bridge  that  was  carried  away  by  the  current  in  1684. 
2.  The  cathedral  of  Notre  Dame,  or  our  Lady,  being 
dedicated  to  the  Holy  Virgin,  which  is  a  large  llately 
Gothic  (IriKflure,  faid  to  have  been  founded  by  king 
Cliilderic,  and  built  in  \.ht  form  of  a  crofs.     Here,  be- 


lidcs  tther  great  perfor.ages,  are  interred  tire  cardinals  and  belies  lettres,  the  royal  academy  of  i'ciences,  tlie- 

de  Retz  and  Noailles.     From  the  two  fquare  towers  academy  of  painting  and  fculpture,  and  the  royal  aca- 

bilorgin'T  to  it,  is  a  noble  proipe^  of  the  city  and  demy  of  architeifture,  have  their  meetings.     The  finl 

neighbouring  ccuntry.  Here  is  a  vail  quantity  of  gold  of  thefe  w.i  s  founded  for  the  improvement  of  tire  French 

and  fdver  plate,  rich  tapeftry,  and  fine  paintings ;  and  language  :  and  as  for  the  otliers,  their  n:.>mcs  explaia 

llie  number  of  the  canons  is  no  Icfs  than  50.     Near  the  delign  of  their  inftitution,      11.  Lc  Palais  Royal, 

it  ftands  thepalace  of  tliearclib'lhop,  in  which  is  the  ad-  which  was  built  by  caidinal  Richlieu,    in    the  year 

voc<Ttes  library :  the  revenue  cf  the  arclibilhop  amounts  1636,  and  belom^s  to  the  duke  of  Orleans.     It  is  faid 

to  about  i8o,coolivres;  and  his  taxation  to  the  court  to  contain  pidures  to  the  value  of  iour  millions  of 

of  Rome  is  4283  guillders.    3.  The  priory  and  pariih-  livres,  which  were  purchafed  by  the  regent  of  that 

church  of  St  Baitholomew ;  the  lall  of  which  is  the  title,  and  of  wiiich  a  part  belonged  to  Chrillina  queen 


moll  beautiful  in  all  this  part  of  the  city,  and  Hands 
near  the  Palais.  4.  The  Palais,  which  gives  name  to 
an  ifland,  and  in  which  the  parliament,  with  a  great 
many  other  courts,  are  held.    It  was  anciently  tlie  re- 


ef Sweden.  12.  The  palace  de^  Thuilleries,  fo  called 
from  a  tile  or  brx'k-kiln  wiiich  ftood  there  lbrm;rly. 
This  palace,  as  we  obierved  above,  communicates  with 
the  I^ouvre  by  a  gallery.     Behind  it  are  exceeding 


lidcnce  of  the  kings ;  but  was  given  to  the  otHcers  of  plgalant  gardens,  adorned  wish  fijie  walks,  planted  with 

juflice  by  Philip  the  Fair,  who'alfo  fettled  the  parlia-  ever-grcens,  and  other  trees,  and  with  beautiful  par- 

mcnt  here  in  1302.    The  parliament,  confifting  of  le-  terres,  where  are  to  be  feen,  all  the  year  round,  every 

vcral  chambers,  each  of  winch  has  its  department,  is  flower  according  to  its  feaibp.     There  are  alfo  ih.-ee 

opened  the  day  after  Martinmas  with  a  folemn  mafs,  fine  fountains,  the  garden,  and  a  canal.     Behind  the 

celebrated  by  a  biftiop,  and  continues  fitting  till  the  Thuillerie:,on  the  bank  cf  the  river. arc  ple.-.fant  walks, 

cose-.. 
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Pari*'  compofed  cf  lour  rows  ofloUyclms,  to  wliiili  v.ift 
~*^'  crowds  of  people  rcftirt  in  the  line  wc.ither,  as  well  ;is 
to  the  j^ard^'iis.  In  the  palace  is  a  fpacious  and  mag- 
(liHcent  theatre  j  and  hard  by  it  are  the  Elyfiaii  (icKis, 
where  ;i  ilirprirmg  number  ot  coaches  are  to  be  Ceen  in 
fair  weather  :  not  far  ofF  is  the  church  of  St  Roche, 
where  the  celebrated  poet  Corneille  is  interred.  13.  La 
place  dc  Louis  Ic  Grand,  a  very  bcmuiful  fquare,  in 
the  centre  of  which  is  an  eqneftrian  liatue  cf  that 
king,  which  is  juftly  accounted  a  Hiaflerpicce.  74  The 
Place,  Or  Square  des  Viftoires,  wiilch  is  round,  and 
contains  a  llatuti  of  Lewis  XIV.  of  gilt  br.ifs,  erefled 
t.->  liim  by  the  duke  de  la  Fuillade,  witli  this  inf^rlp- 
l\c\\,  v'lro  hnmcrtalt.  15.  The  Royal  Library  in  the 
Rue  Vivien,  which  contains  94,000  printed  books, 
jOjCOO  manufcripts,  ;ind  a  prodigious  collctftion  of 
copperplates  and  medals.  Near  by,  in  the  church- 
yard of  St  Jol'cph,  lies  the  famous  comic  poet  Moliere. 
16.  The  parifli  church  of  St  Eullace,  which  Hands 
in  the  quarter  cf  the  fame  name,  and  contains  the 
tomb  of  the  great  minifler  Colbert.  17.  The  gate  of 
St  Denni;,  wliich  was  ere>fled  as  a  triumphal  arch  in 
honour  of  Lewis  XIV.  18.  The  gate  of  St  Martin, 
ereiTled  alfo  in  form  oi  a  triumphal  arrh,  in  honour  of 
the  fame  king.  Not  far  from  hence,  in  the  church- 
yard  of  St  Nicholas  des  Champs,  Peter  Gaifcndi,  and 
Other  learned  men,  are  buried.  19.  La  Greve,  an 
cpen  place,  where  all  public  rejoicings  tire  celebrated, 
and  malefaflbrs  executed.  20.  The  Hotel  de  Ville, 
which  is  a  large  building  of  Gothic  architedure,  though 
adorned  with  columns  of  the  Corinthi.an  order.  21.  The 
arfenal  in  the  quarter  of  St  Paul,  confiding  of  many 
fpacious  buildings,  among  winch  are  a  foundery  and 
a  houfe  for  making  faltpetre.  Here  is  a  raufquetoon 
cf  two  barrels,  which  it  is  faid  will  pierce  a  thick 
board  at  the  dillance  of  fiK  miles ;  and  for  difcern- 
ing  an  objecl  at  that  diftance,  has  a  telefcope  fixed  to  tiie 
barrel.  2  3.  The  Baftile,  formeiiy  a  kind  of  fci  ;rcfs  like 
the  Tower  of  London,  which  was  ufed  -j.:.  ;;  piifon  for 
ilate  criminals,  and  lir  fuch  as  v/ere  taken  up  by  letters 
tie  cachet,  i.  e.  by  warrants  iigised  by  the  king,  and 
fealed.  23.  Le  Temple,  a  comm.indery  ot  the  knights 
of  Malta,  which  gives  n.-ime  to  a  quaitev,  wherein,  be- 
mg  a  privileged  place,  artificers  thit  are  not  fieemen 
inay  carry  on  their  bufuiefs  without  moledation.  The 
lemple  is  the  refidence  of  the  grand  prior  of  the  Frenclr 
nation.  24.  That  formerly  called  La  Altiif:>i prnf£'- 
Jcs  JefuiUs,  in  ihi  quarter  of  St  Anthony,  in  the 
church  of  which  the  hearts  cf  Lewis  XIII.  and  XIV. 
are  preferved,  each  in  a  calket  of  gold,  fuppo:ted  by 
two  angels  of  malfy  filver,  and  as  b'g  as  ordinary  men, 
hovering  with  expanJed  wings.  In  the  fame  quarter  is 
a  fine  looklng-glafs  manufaifture,  where  above  500 
perfons  are  employed  in  poliiliing  plat.'s  call  at  St, 
Gobin  ;  with  a  convent  of  Fiaacifcans,  the  monks  ci' 
which  are  called  P'>q:i.:-fi.ices,  or  Prkh-Jlas. 

In  that  part  of  the  city  called  the  Unii'crfi'y,  the 
principal  places  are, 

I.  'Fhe  imiverfity,  which  gives  name  to  it,  and  which 
was  firll  founded,  as  it  is  faid,  by  Charles  the  Great : 
all  the  arts  and  fciences  are  taught  here,  particularly 
law,  phyfic,  and  divinity.  There  arc  above  40  col- 
leges ;  of  which  the  chief  are  thofe  of  Sorbonne,  of 
Navarre,  of  the  laculty  cf  phyfc,  and  of  the  four  r.a- 
Utas  ;  but  lectures  are  read  only  in  eleyen  cf  them. 


'I'hc  hc?id  of  the  iisiverfity  is  the  redor;  who  is  cho-     IHiTi,- 

fen  every  tlirec  months,  but  (bmetira-s  is  coulinued  " — " *' 

fevcral  years.     AH  the  profelibrs  have  fettled  falarics  ; 
the  whole  annual  income  of  the  univerfity  amounting, 
it  is  faid,  to  about  50,000  livtes.  2.   The  Gobelins, 
a  houfe  or  palace,  where  a  griat  number  of  ingenious 
artifts,  in  various  manufaffirres  and   h  inJicrafts,  ar<» 
employed  by  the  government.     The  mo.'t  curicuis  ta- 
peitry  of  all  forts  is  made  here.  3.  The  General  H(i- 
fptal,  a  moil  noble  foundation  for  the  po«r  of  the  fe- 
male fcx,  near  7000  obj.-ds  Ijeing  taken  care  of  and 
provided  for.  The  (ick  are  carefally  tended  ;  and  thofc 
that  are  in  he  dih  are  obliged  to  woik  ;  di'.icrent  v/ardl 
being  allotted  for  foundlir.gs  f 'r  girls  wiio  fev/  01  knii^ 
proditutcs,  ideots,  and  poor  women;  of  the  lall,  fomc 
arc  kept  gratis,  and  nthcr;  pay  a  fma'l  matter.   In 
the   c*llle   of  Biccfrc,  belon^Lig  to  this  holpital,  anj 
cimfiiting  of  many  large  builJiiigs,-are  near  ^000  per- 
fo:;s  oi  the  other  ftx,  among  wiiich  a-e  perfons  dilbr- 
dered  in  their  i'enfes,  and  fuch  as  are  afUicfed  with  the 
venereal  difeafe.    To  this  hofpital  are  alfo  fent  ch-1- 
dren  who  abufc  their  parents,  and  lead  dilibluce  lives. 
The  fimd  for  the  m;untenancc  of  it,  and  the  hofpital 
de  l.i  Pietie,  where  poor  children  are   brought  up,  to- 
gether with  the  Hotel    Dieu,  amounts  to  ab.ive  two 
millions  of  livres  /irr  aur.um.     4.  Tlxe  King's  Phyfic 
Garden,  in  wh  eh  arc  an  infir.ite  variety  of  plants  and 
trees,  a  certain  fum  bein?  allotted  by  the  kin"   for 
keeping  the  garden  m  order,  and  improving  it,  and 
for  lectures  on    bofany,  anatomy,  chemiiliy,  and  the 
materia  medica.   A  curious   colleftion  of  natural  cu- 
riolities  is  kept  here.     5.  The  abbey  cf  St  Vidior,  ia 
which  is  a  public  library,  containing  fome  very  an. 
cicnt  and  fcarce  books,  feveral  curious  manufcripts, 
and  a  prodigious  coUefiion  of  map;  and  copperplates. 
6.  The   College  of  Phyficians,  to  which  belong  five 
profeilbrs.     7.  The  Little  Chateltt,    an   old   fcrtrefs, 
now  u fed   for  a   prifon.  8.  The  Rue  St  Jacques,  chief- 
ly  inhabited  by  baokfellers.    9.  The  Royal   CuUe/e, 
and  that  of  Lewis  the  Great  :  to  the  former  belonr:; 
twelve  profelFors.    10.  The  Abbey  of  St  Genevieve, 
in  which  is  the  marble  monument  of  king  Clovis,  the 
ilirine  of  St  Genevieve,  a  large  library,  with  a  cabi  ■ 
net  cf  antiquities  and    natural    curiofilies.      11.  The 
Royal    Obfervatoiy,  a   moft  flately  edifice,  biiilt  on 
the  higheft  part  of  the  city.  Several  aftronomers  were 
maintained  here  by  the  h'ng.    12.  The   Royal  Aca- 
demy of  furgery,  inftituted  in    1731.    13.  The  Con- 
vent of  Francifcans,  in  the  quarter  of  St  Andrew,  tlie 
richcft  in  France.    In  the  fame  quarter  arc  fom.e  re- 
mains of  tire  palace  of  Julian  the  Apoftate,  in  whicli 
Cliildtbert,  and   fome  otlier  kings  of  the  Franks,  af- 
terwards   refided.      14,  The    Piay-houfe.      ^}.   The 
Convent  of  Carthufians,  in  the  quarter  of  Luxemburgli, 
containing  fine   paintings,      16.  The  pa'ace  of  Lux- 
cmburgh,   or  Orleans,  a  magnificent    ftrudlure,  con- 
taining alio  fomc  fine    paintings  by  Rubens,  and  eni- 
belliihed  with  a  noble  garden.    In  the  Hotel  des  Am- 
baffadeurs,  arabaifadors  extraordinary  are  entertained 
for  three  days,  and  tliofe  of  remote   countries  all  the 
time  they  (lay  at  Paris.      17.  The  Abbey  of  St  Ger- 
main des  Pre/,,  which  contains  a  very  valuable  libra- 
ry, the    manufcripts    alone    making  8000  volumes  : 
liere  alfo  is  a  cabinet  of  antiquities.      iS.  Ti.e  Hotel 
royal  des  lav.-ilides,  crcftcd  by  Lewis  XIV.  in  whicli 
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l.imc  and  rupernnniiated  rfficcis  and  T  IJiers  ave  main- 
t<incd.  The  buildings  take  up  no  lefs  tli;in  17  acres. 
I'lie  number  of  common  foldicrs  here  amount  to  about 
3000,  and  of  ofticcrs  t  >  about  500.  The  chapel  is 
very  magnilicent.  Il.ud  by  is  a  military  acaile.-ny 
in  wliich  500  younjj  gentlemen  are  iaftruifted  in  the 
art  of  war. 

Our  readers  from  the  aljove  account  will  be  able  to 
conceive  what  Paris  was  ;  vliat  it  is  we  cannot  fo  ca- 
iily  Ihow  tliem.  In  the  couris  nf  the  violent  commo- 
tions \\hich  have  taken  place,  fome  buildings  Lave 
been  denioliflicd,  and  ollicrs  appropriated  to  very  dif- 
ferent p.ir|)ofes  from  thofe  they  were  fint  dehgned 
i'or.  Ciiangts  ol"  men  and  meafures  have  folloivcd 
<>ne  another  wish  fuch  aftonilhi'iir  rapidity,  that  it  is 
impolnble  to  ca'culale  what  alterations  may  yet  t.ike 
f'lace  in  the  coinfe  of  a  llicrt  time.  The  Baftlle,  that 
iireadful  engine  cf  defj)0tifm,  is  levelled  with  the  duft, 
though  imprifonments  have  not  ceafed  ;  many  other 
}>lsces  in  that  exteulive  capital  have  been  filled  wilh 
ml  fortunate  perfons,  fevctal  of  whom  have  been  con- 
demned and  executed  ior  realbns  we  arc  unacquainted 
wi;h.  The  cliurch  of  Notre  Dame,  one  Cif  the  fineft 
cathedrals  in  Europe,  is  no  more  a  palace  of  Chrillian 
>vorlliip,  but  his  been  folemnly  d.dii.ated  by  the  people 
to  reafon  and  plnlifphy.  Its  arcl'.billiop  has  renounced 
ihe  peaceful  religion  of  J;fus  (a  thing  almofl  unheard 
(jf  in  the  hiilory  of  Cin-llHanity ) ;  and  has  with  his  own 
hand  knocked  down  thofe  images  which  ancient  fuper- 
Rition  had  erecTled.  On  the  whole,  fuch  ftrange  and 
vinlooked  for  revolutions  have  taken  place  in  this  once 
i'ourifliing  city,  as  renders  it  impoflible  to  fay  where 
th.'ymavend,  or  what  may  be  their  confequcnces, 
though  it  is  to  be  hoped  the  government  will  now  be 
more  liable,  the  national  convention  being  more  mo- 
derate fince  the  fall  of  Robefpieie. — To  give  a  hlftory 
of  the  events  that  have  occurred  here  v.iihin  thefe  fsvv 
years,  is  not  our  bufuicfs  in  an  article  of  this  fort. 
They  have  been  partly,  /.  e.  as  far  as  they  Were  then 
known,  mentioned  under  the  article  France;  and  for 
lurthcr  infonnation,  our  readers  were  there  referred 
10  Revolution.  To  this  article  we  again  refer  them, 
in  hopes  that  fomething  decifive  may  (by  tlie  time 
that  we  arrive  at  that  period  of  our  work)  have  taken 
place  v.'ich  refpcct  to  the  ftatc  ol  which  Paris  is  the 
capital. 

Paris,  Herb  Par:s,  or  'Tr.-.dove:  A  genus  of  the 
trigynia  order,  belonging  to  the  oiftandria  clafs  cf 
fiant£  ;  and  in  the  n;itural  method  ranking  under  l!ie 
J  ith  order,  Sarm.iit^iccs.  The  calyx  is  tctr.Tphyllous  ; 
there  are  lour  petals,  narrow  in  proportion  ;  the  berry 
»li;a;'rilnci:lar.  '1  here  is  bv.t  or.e  fpecies,  grcwii^g  r.a- 
I'.ir.illy  in  woods  and  tljaJy  pl.ices  both  in  Scotland  and 
England.  It  hath  a  fugle  naked  fteni,  greenilh  blof- 
fcins,  and  bluiih  black  berries. — The  leaves  and  beiries 
are  laid  to  partake  of  the  pro|)erties  of  opium  ;  and 
the  juice  of  the  berries  is  ufeiul  in  inflammations  of 
the  eyjs.  I.inncEUs  fays,  that  the  root  will  vomit  as 
well  as  ipecacuanha,  but  mu!l  be  taken  in  double  the 
quantity.  Goats  and  llieep  eat  the  plant ;  cows,  horfcs, 
.nnd  fvvine,  refufe  it.  Though  this  plant  has  been 
reckoned  of  a  poifonous  nature,  b;ing  raiked  among 
tlie  aconites  ;  yet  late  authors  attribute  quite  other 
properties  to  it,  tfteennng  it  to  be  a  coanterpoifon, 
and  good  in  malignant  ;'.r.d  pcRilemiai  fevers. 


Herb  Paris  of  Ccnnda  or  of  Aiitd'ua,  TriV.iiim,  in 
botany,  a  genus  of  the  liexandria  trigynia  clafs  :  The 
charaifleis  are,  that  it  has  a  three  leaved  fpreading  em- 
palement,  and  ihrte  oval  petals ;  it  ha>  fix  awl-fliapej 
liamina,  terminated  by  oblong  fummits,  and  a  roundilli 
germen  with  three  (lender  recurved  itylcs,  crowned  by 
fnigle  liigmas;  the  germen  altcrwards  becomes  a  round- 
ilh  berry,  vith  three  cells  fdled  with  roundilh  feeds. 
There  are  three  fpecies. 

riij'er  cfl^MUS,.      Sec  Plaster  of  Paris. 

PARISH,  the  prcci;i6t  of  a  parochial  churcli,  or  a 
circuit  of  ground  inhabited  by  people  who  belong  to 
one  church,  and  are  under  the  particular  charge  of  its 
minilter. 

The  word  comes  from  the  Latin //3;-ar/j;.7,  the  Greek 
impiKia  halitjhon.  conjpoundcd  of  7r«f  *  near,  and  o/xot 
houf. — Accordingly  Du  Cange  obferves,  that  the  name 
7r«(io/it/a  was  anciently  given  to  the  whole  territory  of 
a  bilhop,  and  derives  it  from  tiughhow koiJ ;  becaufe 
the  primitive  Chvillians,  not  during  to  alfem.ble  open- 
ly in  cities,  were  forced  to  meet  fecretly  in  nci_v,hbour. 
houfes. 

In  the  ancient  church  there  was  one  large  edifice  in 
each  city  for  the  people  to  meet  in;  and  this  they 
called /(i/rsc^i/'a,  "  pari  111."  But  the  fignification  of  the 
word  was  aiterwards  enlarged,  and  by  a  p;'.rilh  was 
meant  a  diocefc,  or  the  extent  of  the  jurifdidion  of  a 
billiop,  confining  of  feveral  churches  ;  imlefs  we  will 
fuppofe,  as  fome  do,  that  thofe  biihops  were  only  pa- 
llors of  fingle  churches.  Du  Pin  obferves,that  coun- 
try p.iriihcs  had  not  their  origin  before  the  4th  cen- 
tury ;  but  tliofe  of  cities  are  more  ancient.  The  city 
of  Alexandria  is  laid  to  have  been  the  firft  that  was 
divided  into  parilhes. 

How  ancient  the  divifionofparifhes  is,  is  not  indeed 
abfiilutely  certain  ;  for  in  the  early  ages  of  Chriftianity 
in  Britain,  parilhes  were  unknown,  or  at  lead  fignified 
the  fame  that  a  diocefe  now  does.  There  v,-as  then  no 
appropriauon  of  ecclefiaftical  dues  to  any  particular 
church  ;  but  every  man  was  at  liberty  to  contribute 
his  tithe;  to  any  prle.l  or  church  he  pleafed,  but  he 
was  obliged  to  do  it  to  fomie  ;  or  if  he  made  no  fpc- 
cial  appropriation  thereof,  they  were  paid  to  the  bilhop 
whofe  duty  it  was  to  diftribute  them  among  the 
clergy,  and  for  other  pi  .us  parpofes,  according  to  his 
ovv-n  difcretion.  Cambden  fays  England  was  divided 
into  parilhes  by  archbllliop  Honorius  about  the  year 
630.  iSir  Plenry  Hobart  maintains  that  pari.Ties  were 
firlf  ercftej  by  the  council  of  Lateran,held  A.  D.  1 1 79. 
But  Mr  Selden  proves,  thit  the  clergy  lived  in  com- 
mon without  any  divifion  cf  paiillies,  long  after  die 
time  mentioned  by  Cambden  ;  and  it  appears  from  the 
Saxon  laws,  that  paridies  were  in  being  long  before 
the  council  of  Lateran  in  11 79.  The  dillinclion  cf 
parill'.es  occurs  in  the  laws  of  king  Edgar,  about  the 
year  970.  It  feems  pretty  clear  and  certain,  fays  judge 
Blackftone  (Com.  Vol  I.  p.  112.),  that  the  bounda- 
ries of  parilhes  were  fir  ft  afcertaintd  by  thofe  of  a  ma- 
nor or  manors;  becaufe  it  very  f;ldom  happens  that  a 
manor  extends  itfelfovei  more  than  one  parilh,  tiiough 
there  arc  often  many  minors  in  one  parilli.  The  lords, 
he  adds,  as  Chrilli.inity  fjiread,  began  to  build  church- 
es up.in  their  own  demenies  or  waftes,  in  order  to  ac- 
commodate the'r  tenants  in  one  or  two  adjoining  lord- 
Ihips;    an.1   that  they  might  have  divine  fervice  re- 
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gularly  pciformcil  therein,  oblif^cd  all  thtir  Icnants  to 
appiopiiate  thtir  tithes  to  the  nuiiiitcnnnce  of  the  one 
omtiating  minillcr,  inllc;id  ot  leaving  them  at  lihevty 
to  dillribute  thcni  among  the  cl.Tgy  of  tlie  dtoccii:  in 
gener.'l ;  and  this  trndt  of  land,  the  tithes  ot  which 
were  fo  appropriated,  formed  a  diftinift  parilh;  and  tliis 
accounts  for  the  frccpient  intermixture  nf  parillies  one 
with  another.  For  it  a  lord  had  a  parcel  of  land  de- 
tached from  the  main  of  his  edate,  but  not  fufficient 
to  form  a  parilh  of  iti'elf,  it  was  natural  for  him  to  en- 
dow his  newly-ercded  church  with  the  tithes  of  fuch 
laxds.  E;;tra-par(uhial  walL-s  and  marlli  lands,  wlicr. 
improved  and  drained,  are  by  17  Geo.  II.  cap.  37-  to 
be  aiFellcd  to  all  parochi.d  rates  in  the  paiilli  next  ad- 
joining. Camden  reckons  9284  parilhes  in  England; 
and  Chamberlaync  makes  9913.  They  are  now  ge- 
nerally reckoned  about  10,000. 

PAkuH-CLrk.  In  every  parifli  the  parfon,  vicar,  &c. 
hath  a  parifh-clerk  under  him,  who  is  the  Icwell  ofticer 
of  tiie  church.  TheJ'e  were  formerly  clerks  in  orders, 
and  their  bufincfs  at  firlt  was  to  oflieiate  at  the  altar; 
for  which  they  h.id  a  competent  maintenance  by  offer- 
ings; but  they  arc  now  laymen,  and  h.ive  certain  fees 
w  th  the  parfon  on  chrillcnings,  marriages,  burials, 
&c.  befides  wac;es  for  tiieir  maintenance.  The  law 
looks  upon  them  as  oflicers  f  r  li.'e:  and  they  are  cho- 
fen  by  the  minilfer  of  the  parilh,  unlets  there  is  a  cu- 
tlom  fcr  the  parifliioners  or  church  wardens  to  choofe 
them;  in  whicli  cale  the  canon  cannot  abrogate  fuch 
cuflom ;  and  when  chofen  it  is  to  be  tignilied,  and 
they  are  to  be  fworn  into  their  office  by  the  archdea- 
con, for  which  the  court  of  king's  bench  will  grant  a 
mandamus. 

PARISH  (anc.  geog.),  a  people  of  Gallia  Celtica, 
inhabiting  the  country  about  the  Sequana  and  Ma- 
rona.  Now  a  great  part  ot  ilie  ille  ot  France. — 
Parifli  (Ptolemy),  a  people  of  liri  ain,  having  the 
Brigantes  to  the  north  and  welf,  the  German  lea  to 
the  eatt,  and  the  Coritani  to  the  fouth,  from  whom 
they  were  feparated  by  die  Humber.  Now  Holdenrjfe, 
a  peniiifula  of  the  Eall  Riding  of  Yorklhire. 

PARISIORUM  civiTAs.     See  Lutetia. 

PARIUM  (anc.  geog.),  a  noble  city  of  Myfia  Mi- 
nor, with  a  port  on  the  Propc-ntis ;  called  Adrojlia  by 
Homer,  according  to  Pliny  ;  but  Strabo  diftinguifhes 
them:  according  to  others,  the  Paejlos  of  Homer. 
Parian!,  the  people  (Strabo).  The  birth-plac?  of  Ne- 
optolemus  furnamed  GkJJ'ographus  (Strabo).  Here 
flood  a  C-ipid  equal  in  exquiute  workmanlhip  to  the 
Cnidlan  Venus. 

PARK  (French  pirnue,  i.  e.  locus  inc'.ufm ),  is  a  large 
quantity  oi^  grcund'inclofed  and  piivileged  for  wdd 
hearts  of  chafe,  by  the  king's  grant  or  prefcription. 
See  Chase  and  Forest. 

Manwood  defines  a  chafe  to  be  "  a  privileged  place, 
for  beafls  of  venery,  and  other  wild  bealls  ot  the  io- 
refl  and  chafe,  lam  £ilnjLJ}res,  qtiani  campejlrcs ;"  and 
differs  from  a  chafe  or  warren,  in  that  it  mulf  be  in- 
clofed  :  for  if  it  lies  open,  it  is  good  caufe  of  fei/.ure 
into  the  king's  hands,  as  a  thing  forfeited  ;  as  a  free 


chafe  is,  if  it  be  enc!of«d  :  befides,  the  owner  car.not 
Irtve  an  aclion  a.^ainll  lii..h  as  hunt  in  his  park,  if  it 
lies  open.  No  man  can  ercifl  a  park  without  a  licence 
under  the  broad  feal ;  for  ti;e  common  liw  does  not 
encourage  matter  of  plcafure,  which  brings  no  prf)fit 
to  the  comrrnnwealth.  But  there  may  be  a  park  in 
reputation  ereiffcd  without  any  l.iwful  warrant;  and 
the  owner  may  bring  his  ailion  againrt  pcrlbns  killing 
his  deer. 

To  a  park  three  things  are  required,  i.  A  erart 
thereof.  2.  Inclolures  by  pale,  wall,  or  hedge-. 
3.  Brails  of  a  paik;  fucli  as  the  buck,  doe,  &c.  And 
where  all  the  deer  are  dellroyed,  it  ihall  no  more  be 
accounted  a  park  ;  for  a  park  confills  of  vert,  venifon, 
and  inclolure  ;  and  if  it  is  determined  in  any  of  thcm^ 
it  is  a  total  dif'parking. 

Parks  as  well  as  i  hales  are  fubjecff  to  tlie  commoa 
law,  and  are  not  to  be  (■;overncd  by  the  for.ft  laws. 

Park,  as  conuefted  wi:h  gardening.  See  Garden- 
ing. 

A  park  and  a  garden  are  more  nearly  allied  than  a 
farm  and  a  gaidtn*,  and  can  therefor;  be  a.  commo- 
d.ited  to  each  othi7r  without  any  difparagement  to  ei- 
ther. A  farm  loles  (bme  of  its  chaiacferiific  proper- 
ties by  the  connexion,  and  the  advantage  is  on  the 
part  of  the  garden  ;  but  a  park  thu;  bordered  retains 
all  its  own  excellencies ;  tlicy  are  only  enriched,  not 
counteradfed,  by  the  intermixture.  The  molf  perfect 
compofrtion  of  a  place  that  can  be  imagined,  conlift'; 
of  a  garden  opening  into  a  park,  with  a  fhort  walk 
through  the  latter  to  a  farm,  and  ways  along  its  glades 
to  ridings  in  the  country  ;  but  to  the  farm  and  the  ri- 
dings the  park  is  no  more  than  3  pali'age ;  and  its  woods 
and  its  buildings  are  but  circomltanccs  in  their  views; 
its  tcenes  cm  be  communicated  only  to  tlie  garden. 

The  affinity  of  the  two  fubjefls  is  fo  clofe,  th.it  It 
would  be  dlfiicult  to  draw  the  exact  line  of  feparation 
between  them.  Gardens  have  lately  encroached  very 
much  both  in  extent  and  in  ftyle  on  the  char.fler  of  a 
park  ;  but  ftill  there  are  iirenes  in  the  one  which  are 
out  of  the  reach  of  the  other.  The  fmall  fequeflcred 
fpots  which  are  agreeable  in  a  garden  would  be  trivial 
in  a  park;  and  the  fpacious  lawns  which  are  among  the 
noblell  features  of  the  latter,  would  in  the  former  fa- 
tigue by  their  want  of  variety  ;  even  fuch  as,  being  of 
a  moder-ate  extent,  may  be  admitted  into  either,  will 
teem  bare  and  naked,  if  not  broken  in  the  one;  and 
lofe  much  of  their  greatnefs,  if  broken  in  the  other. 
The  proportion  of  a  part  to  the  whole  is  a  meafure  of 
its  dimenlions :  it  often  determines  the  proper  fize  fcr 
an  objeft,  as  well  as  the  fpace  fit  to  be  al  otted  to  a 
fcene ;  and  regulates  the  rtyle  which  ought  to  be  af- 
frgned  to  eithjr. 

But  whatever  diftiniftions  the  extent  may  occafion, 
betv.-een  a  park  and  a  garden,  a  ftate  of  highly  culti- 
vated nature  is  confrftent  with  each  of  their  charafters  ; 
and  may  in  both  be  of  the  lame  kind,  though  in  dif- 
ferent degrees. 

The  excellencies  both  of  a  park  and  of  a  garden  a^e 
happily  blended  at  Haglcy  (a),  where  the  fccnes  are 

equally 
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(a)  Near  Stourbridge,  in  Worcefterfhire,  the  feat  of  Lord  Lyttletoi^ 
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'T'jtk,  eqn.illf  elcgnnt  nnd  noble.  Ji  i;  filuUeJi  in  llie  mijll 
"""^  oi'a  fertile  and  lovely  country,  between  the  Clent  and 
the  Witciibcrry  I'.ills;  .neither  of  which  are  within  the 
pale,  but  both  licloiTg  to  the  place.  Tlie  litter  i  ife  in 
three  beautiful  fu-clls.  One  of  tlicni  is  covered  with 
wood ;  ano.hcr  is  Hn  open  Iheep-wn'i-k,  with  an  ob:lilk 
on  the  fummit;  on  the  tliird,  the  portico  of  the  temple 
of  Theleus,  exactly  on  llie  model  of  liiat  at  Athens, 
and  little  lefs  in  the  dimtnliuns,  (lands  boldly  out  upon 
the  brow,  baclced  by  the  d.irk  ground  of  a  fir  planta- 
tion, and  h.is  a  nn;ft  majcllic  appearance  above  the 
fteeps  wliich  fall  before  and  befide  it.     The  houfe  is 

'feen  to  the  gicatell  advantage  irom  thefe  eminences, 
and  every  point  of  them  coniniaiuU  ibme  beautiful 
jTofp-il'.  The  bv.fy  town  of  Stourbridge  is  jiift  be- 
low them  ;  the  ruins  of  Duiiley  callle  rile  in  the  oif- 
(kip  ;  the  country  is  lull  of  indulliy  and  Inhabitants; 
and  a  fmall  portion  of  the  moor,  where  the  mineral^, 
rnanufaflured  in  dac  ncighbouriiood,  are  dag,  -bre.ilc- 
inrif  in  upon  the  hoii/.tn,  accounts  for  the  riclmefs, 
>vi;hoiit  derrgatins;  from  the  beauty,  of  the  landfcape. 
From  the  Clem  hills  the  views  are  Itill  greater;  they 
extend  on  one  fide  to  the  black  mountains  in  Wales,  a 
iona;  ridge  which  appeiirs,  at  60  miles  did.mce,  in  the 
interval  between  the  unwieldy  heap  of  the  Malvern  hills 
and  the  fciitary  peak  of  th.e  Wrekm,  eacli  30  m.iles 
otF,  and  as  many  ai'under.  Tlie  fmoke  of  Worcefter, 
the  churches  in  Birmingham,  and  the  houfes  in  Stour 
bridge,  arc  dillin.5Hy  vdible.  The  country  is  a  mix- 
ture of  hill  and  dale,  and  ftrongly  inclofed ;  except  in 
one  part,  where  a  heath,  varied  by  rifmg  grouids, 
pieces  of  water,  and  feveral  objcfts,  forms  an  agreeable 
contrail  to  the  cultivation  which  fiirrounds  it.  From 
the  other  extremity  of  the  C^ent  hills,  the  profpeft  is 
lefs  extenfivc  ;  but  the  ground  is  more  rude  and  bro- 
ken ;  it  Is  olten  ovcrfpread  with  large  and  beautiful 

'>voods ;  and  the  view  is  dignified  with  numerous  feats. 
The  hills  alfo  being  very  irregular,  large  advanced  pro- 
montories frequently  interrupt  the  fight,  and  vary  the 
i'cene :  in  other  parts,  deep  valleys  Ihelving  down  to- 
wards the  country  below,  e.vhibit  the  objeds  there  in 
different  lights.  In  one  of  thefe  hollows  is  built  a 
neat  cottage,  under  a  deep  defcent,  ilieltered  befides 
by  plantations,  and  prefenting  ideas  of  retirement  in 
the  midfi;  of  fo  miKh  open  e.vpofnre;  from  the  heights 
above  it,  is  feen  all  that  viev/  which  before  was  com- 
jnanded  from  the  Witchberry  hills,  but  which  is  feen 
liere  over  Haglcy  park ;  a  nolle  fore-ground,  beautiful 
in  itfelf,  and  completing  the  iandfcape. 

The  houfe,  though  low  in  the  park,  is  yet  a'wve  the 

•Jidjaccnt  country,  which  it  overlooks  to  a  very  diilant 
horizon.  It  is  furrounded  by  a  Liwn  of  fine  uneven 
ground,  and  diveriiiled  with  l.irge  clumps  little  groups, 

'•and  fuigle  tree".  It  is  open  in  front,  but  covered  on  one 
fide  by  the  Witchberry  hills  ;  on  the  other  lidc,  and 
behind,  by  the  eminences  in  the  park,  which  arc  high 
and  fteep,  and  all  overfprcad  witJi  a  lofty  hanging 
wood.  The  lawn  prefling  to  tlie  foot,  or  creepinu-  up 
the  (lopes  of  thde  hiils,  and  ibmetimes  winding  a!cng 
glades  into  the  depth  erf  the  v.'ood,  traces  ii  beautiful 
outline  to  a  fylvan  fcene,  already  rich  to  luxuriance  in 
maffinefs  of  foliage  and  ftatelinefs  of  growth. 

But  t?hougIi  the  wood  appears  to  be  entire,  it  in  rea- 
lity oper.s  frequently  into  lawns,  which  occupy  much 
ofthefpace  v.'ithiu  it.     In  the  number,  die  variety, 
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and  the  beauty  of  thefe  lawns,  in  th;  ftiades  of  the  re- 
parations between  them,  in  tlieir  beauties  alfo,  aad 
their  varieties,  the  glory  of  Haglcy  confilis.  No  two 
of  the  openings  are  alike  in  dimenfions,  in  (hapc,  or  in 
charaftcr.  One  ii  of  no  more  than  five  or  fix  acres; 
another  of  not  lefs  than  fifty;  and  others  are  of  all  the 
intermediate  fizes.  Some  It  retch  out  into  lengthened 
ghades ;  fome  widen  every  way  :  they  are  again  diftin- 
guiflied  by  buildings,  by  profpefls,  and  often  by  the 
llyle  only  of  ilie  plantations  around  them.  The 
boundary  of  .  ne  is  defcribed  by  a  few  carelefs  lines; 
that  of  another  is  compofcd  of  many  parts,  very  diffe- 
rent, and  very  irregular:  and  the  ground  is  r.evcr  flat; 
but  ialls  fmnetimcs  in  Ileep  delcents-,  fomctimes  in 
gentle  decliviiies,  waves  along  ea!y  fwells,  or  is  thrown 
into  broken  incqua;itics,  with  endkfs  variety. 

An  oftagon  ieat,  facred  to  the  memory  of  Tliomforr, 
and  crcfled  on  his  Hivourite  fpot,  ftands  on  the  brow 
ot  a  (leep;  a  mead  winds  alung  the  valley  beneath,  till 
It  IS  loft  on  cither  hand  bL-hind  fome  trees.  Oppofite  to 
the  feat,  a  noble  wood  crowns  the  top,  and  feathers 
do\vn  to  the  bottom  of  a  large  oval  {welnnf  hilL 
As  it  defcends  on  one  Cub,  the  di.lant  country  becomes 
the  otfskip.  Over  the  fill,  on  the  .'ther  fide,  the  Cknt 
hills  appear.  A  dufky  antique  tower  ftands  juft  b.low 
them,  at  the  extremity  of  the  wood  ;  and  in  the  midft 
of  it  is  feen  a  Doric  portico,  called  Poj,f's  Build- 
iiig,  with  part  of  the  lawn  before  it.  The  icene  is  very 
fimi  le  :  tlie  principal  features  are  great ;  they  prev.ail 
over  all  the  reft,  and  are  intimately  connedcd  with  each 
other. 

The  next  openitig  is  fmall,  circling  about  a  rotunda 
on  a  knoll,  to  the  foot  of  which  the  ground  riles  every- 
way. The  trees  which  furround  it  arc  large;  but  their 
foliage  is  not  very  thick  ;  and  their  ftems  app?aring 
lieneath,  their  ramifications  between  the  boughs  are, 
in  (o  confined  a  fpot,  very  diftinguiflied  and  ao-reeable 
circumftances.  It  is  retired;  has  no  profpeft;  no  vifible 
outlet  but  one,  and  that  is  ifiort  and  narrow,  to  a 
biidge  with  a  portico  upon  it,  which  terminates  a 
piece  ot  water. 

The  grove  behind  the  rotunda  fcparates  this  from 
a  large,  aiiy,  foreft  glade,  lidnly  (kirted  T.-it!i  wood, 
careleis  ot  drcfs  and  much  overgrown  with  fern.  The 
wildnefs  is  an  acceptable  relief  in  the  midft  of  {.•,  much 
elegance  aiid  improvement  as  reign  in  the  neis-hbour- 
iug  lawns  ;  and  the  place  is  in  itfe'.f  pleafant'i'  in  nts 
part  confined  ;  and  from  a  Gothic  feat  at  the  end  is  a 
pcrfpe-clive  view  of  that  wood  and  tower  whicli  were 
feen  before  in  front,  togethfr  wi;h  the  Witchberry 
hills,  and  a  wide  range  of  country. 

The  tower,  wiuch  in  prDfjita  is  always  comieflej 
with  wood,  ftands  however,  on  a  piece  of  dovm,  which 
ftretches  along  the  broad  ridge  of  a  hill,  and  fpreads 
on  each  hand  for  fome  way  dmvn  the  fides.  Tliick 
groves  catch  the  falls.  The  defcent  on  the  right  is  fjon 
loft  under  the  trees  ;  but  that  on  the  left  being  fteepev 
ar^d  (horter,  it  may  be  followed  to  the  bottom.  A  wood 
hangs  on  the  declivity,  which  is  continued  in  tlis  val- 
ley  beneath.  The  tov.-er  ovtrlock-,  the  whole:  it  feems 
the  remains  of  a  cadle,  partly  entire,  p.irt'y  in  ruins, 
and  p;irtly  overgrown  with  bulhes.  A  finer  fituatioa 
cannot  be  imagined  :  It  is  placed  in  an  e-pofed  unfre- 
quented fpot ;  commands  an  e.\tenfive  profpec'i ;  and 
is  everywhei-e  an  infereftiaig  objefl. 

At 
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I'irt.  ■  At  the  end  of  the  valley  below  it,  in  anobfcure  ccjr- 
— •' —  '  ner,  and  Ihut  out  from  ;ili  view,  i,  an  hcrmifnge,  rom- 
pofeil  oi' loots  and  cf  niols:  liigh  banks,  and  a  thick 
covcit,  da:  iiencd  will  hi.ir'"-c!ielnut'5,  confine  tlic  I'c- 
qneltered  fpot:  a  little  rill  trickles  through  it,  and  two 
imall  pieces  oi  water  occupy  the  bottom.  They  are 
feen  on  one  fide  thr('iigh  groups  oi  trees;  the  other  is 
open,  but  covered  with  fern.  This  valley  is  the  exire- 
rnity  «;t' the  park;  and  the  Clent  hills  rile  in  all  their 
irregularity  iminedi..tely  above  it. 

The  ether  delcent  Irani  the  caftle  is  a  long  decli- 
vity, covered  like  the  reft  with  noble  woods,  in  which 
fine  lawns  are  agaii'.  emb^ domed,  differing  ilill  Ironi 
the  Ibrnier,  and  from  each  other.  In  one,  the  ground 
is  very  rough,  the  boundary  is  much  broken,  and 
marked  only  by  the  trunks  ot  the  trees  which  llioot  up 
high  before  the  branches  begin.  The  next  is  more 
(imple  ;  and  the  ground  falls  from  an  even  brow  into 
one  large  hollow,  which  flopes  towards  the  glen,  where 
it  finks  into  the  covert.  This  has  a  communication 
through  a  (hort  glade,  and  between  two  groves,  with 
another  called  the  Ti/iinn  lazvn,  from  the  refemblance 
which  it  is  faid  to  bear  to  thofe  of  that  celebrated 
iiland  :  it  is  encompafi'ed  with  the  ftatelieft  trees,  all 
fretdi  and  vigorous,  and  lb  full  of  leaf,  that  not  a  ftem, 
not  a  branch,  appears,  but  large  niades  of  foliage  only 
defcribe  an  undulating  outline  ;  the  effeift,  however, 
is  not  produced  by  the  boughs  feathering  down  to  the 
botti.m  ;  ihe;,  in  appearance  Ihoot  out  horizontally,  a 
few  feet  above  the  ground,  to  a  furprifii.g  diftance,  and 
form  underneath  an  edging  of  fhade,  into  which  the 
retreat  is  immediate  at  every  hour  of  the  day.  The 
verdure  of  the  turf  is  as  luxuriant  there  as  in  the  open 
fi>ace  :  the  ground  gently  waves  in  both,  over  eafy 
fwells  and  little  dips,  jull  varying,  not  breaking,  the 
furface.  No  llrong  lines  are  drawn  ;  no  ftriking  ob- 
jedls  are  ada.itted;  but  all  is  of  an  even  temper,  all 
inild,  i-Licid,  and  ferene ;  in  the  gayeft  fealon  of  the 
day  not  more  than  cheerful,  in  the  ftilleft  watch  of 
night  not  glo(  my.  The  fcene  indeed  is  peculiarly 
adapted  to  the  tranquillity  of  the  latter,  when  the 
moon  feenis  to  rcpofe  her  light  on  the  thick  foliage  of 
thegrcve,  and  fteadily  marks  the  Ihade  of  every  bough. 
It  is  delight  ul  then  to  faunter  here,  and  fee  the  grafs, 
and  the  golfarner  which  entwines  it,  gliliening  with 
dew ,  to  lUlen  and  hear  n^-'thing  (lir,  except  perhaps  a 
withered  leaf  dropj)ing  gently  through  a  tree ;  and, 
flieltered  fri»m  the  chill,  to  catch  the  frefhnefs  of  the 
evening  air:  a  folitary  urn,  chofen  by  Mr  Pope  for 
the  Ipot,  and  now  infcribed  to  his  memory,  when 
Ihown  by  a  gleam  of  moon-light  through  the  trees, 
fixes  that  thouyhtfulnefs  and  coinpofure  to  which  the 
mind  is  infniibly  led  by  the  reft  of  this  elegant  fcene. 

The  Di.ric  Purtico,  which  alfo  bears  his  n;ime,  tho' 
not  within  fight,  is  near:  it  n;  placed  on  the  declivity 
of  a  h:ll;  and  Thomfon's  feat,  v/ith  its  proves  and 
appendages,  are  agreeable  ciicumt^ances  in  the  prof- 
pciid  b^foie  it.  In  the  valley  beneath  is  fixed  a  bench, 
which  commands  a  variety  of  Ihort  views;  one  is  up 
the  afcerit  to  the  portico,  and  others  through  openings 
in  the  wood  to  tie  bridge  and  the  rotunda. 

The  next  lawn  is  large:  the  ground  is  fteep  and  ir- 
regular, but  inclines  to  one  dirertion,  and  falls  from 
every  fide  into  the  general  declivity  :  the  outline  is  di- 
veifified  by  many  gioufs  of  trees  on  the  flopes:  and 
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frequent  glimpfes  of  the  country  are  feen  in  perfpec- 
tive  through  openings  between  them.  In  the  brow  is  ' 
a  feat  in  the  proudcd  fituation  of  all  Hagley;  it  com- 
mands a  vitv/  dov/n  the  bold  fwccp  of  the  lawn,  and 
over  a  valley  filled  with  the  noblell  trees,  up  to  the 
heights  beyond.  One  of  thofe  heights  is  covered  with 
a  hanging  wood;  which  opens  only  to  /how  Thom- 
fon's Icat,  and  the  groves  and  the  ftetps  about  it:  tils 
others  are  the  Witchbcrry  hills,  which  ftcm  to  prefs 
forward  into  the  laiidfcape  ;  and  the  niaify  heads  of 
the  trees  in  the  vale,  uniting  into  a  continued  furface, 
form  a  broad  bafe  to  t!ie  temple  of  Thefeus,  hide  the 
fwell  on  Vihich  ic  is  built,  and  crowd  up  to  the  very- 
foundation.  Farther  baci:  itands  the  obeiifk  ;  before  it 
is  the  Iheep-walk;  behind  it  the  Wilchberry  wood. 
The  ternpie  is  Lacked  by  the  firs ;  and  both  thefe  plan- 
tations  are  connecied  with  that  vaft  fylvan  fcene  which 
overlpreads  the  other  hill  and  all  the  intermediate 
valley.  Such  extent  of  wood;  fuch  variety  in  the  dif- 
pofi.ion  oi  it  ;  objefls  fo  iiluftrious  in  themfelves,  and 
ennobled  by  their  lituations,  each  contrafted  to  each, 
every  one  diftinft,  and  all  happily  united :  the  parts 
fo  beautiful  of  a  whole  fo  great,  feen  from  a  charm- 
ing lawn,  and  furrounded  Ijy  a  delightful  country, 
conipofe  all  together  a  fcene  of  real  magniScence  and 
grandeur. 

The  feveral  lawns  are  feparated  by  the  fiaeft  trees ; 
which  fometimes  grow  in  airy  groves,  chequered  with 
gleams  oflL^ht,  and  open  to  every  breeze;  but  more 
frequently,  whole  great  branches  meeting  or  cioliing 
each  other,  caft  a  deep  impenetrable  fhade.  Large 
boughs  feathering  down  often  intercept  the  fight  ;  or 
a  vacant  fpace  is  filled  with  coppicc-wcod,  nut,  haw- 
thorn, and  hornbeam,  whofe  tufted  heads  mixing  witli 
tile  loliages  and  whofe  little  (lems  cluftering  about  the 
trunks  of  the  trees,  thicken  and  darken  the  planta- 
tion. Here  and  tlicra  the  divifion  is  of  fuch  coppice- 
wood  only,  which  then  being  lefs  conftrained  and  op- 
prelled,  fprings  up  Ibonger,  fpreads  furtlier,  and  joins 
in  a  low  vaulted  covering  :  in  other  places  the  fhade  ia 
high,  over-arched  by  tlie  talleft  afh,  or  fpreads  under 
thi  branches  of  the  moft  venerable  oaks.  They  rife  in 
every  Ihape,  they  are  difpofed  in  every  form  in  which 
trjes  can  grow.  The  ground  beneath  them  is  fome- 
times  almoft  level ;  fo.iittimes  a  gentle  fwell ;  but  ge- 
nerally very  irregular  and  broken.  In  feveral  places,, 
laige  hollows  wind  down  the  fides  of  the  hills,  worn 
in  the  ftormy  months  by  water-courfe?,  but  worn 
many  ages  ago.  Very  old  oaks  in  the.midft  of  the 
channels  prove  their  antiquity :  fome  of  them  are  per- 
fectly dry  moft  part  of  the  year;  and  fome  are  water- 
ed by  little  rills  all  the  fummer:  they  are  deep  and 
broad ;  the  fides  are  commonly  fteep :  often  abrupt 
and  hollow;  and  the  trees  on  the  bank  fometimes  ex- 
tend their  rciots,  all  covered  with  mofs,  over  the  chan- 
nels of  the  water.  Low  down  in  one  of  thefe  glen?, 
under  a  thick  Ihade  of  horfe-chefnuts,  is  a  plain  bench, 
in  the  midll  of  feveral  little  currents  and  water  falls, 
running  among  l.irge  loofe  liones,  and  the  ftumps  of 
dead  tree?,  with  which  the  ground  is  broken.  On  the 
brink  of  another  glen,  wnich  is  dillinguilhcd  by  a 
numerous  roukery,  is  a  feat  in  a  ftiU  wilder  fituation, 
near  a  deeper  hollow,  and  in  a  darker  gloom  :  the  falls 
are  nearly  perpendicular;  the  roots  of  tome  of  the 
trees  are  almoll  bare,  from  the  eartli  having  crumbled 
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away  ;  large  boughs  of  olhcrs,  finking  with  their  own 
weight,  feem  reii^Jy  to  breai^  from  the  trunks  tliey  be- 
long to  ;  and  the  tincft  alh,  Hill  growing,  lie  all  aflant 
the  water-courfe  below,  which  though  the  ttream  runs 
in  winter  only,  yet  conllantly  retains  the  black  tinge 
ol  damp,  and  cafts  a  chill  all  around. 

Gravel-walks  are  conduced  acrofs  the  glens,  through 
the  woods,  the  groves,  or  the  thickets,  and  along  tlie 
fides  ef  the  lawns,  concealed  generally  from  the  light, 
but  always  ready  for  the  connnunication,  and  leading 
to  the  principal  I'ccnes.  The  frequency  of  thefe  walks, 
the  nun.ber  and  the  dyle  of  the  buildings,  and  thehigii 
prefervatlon  in  which  all  the  place  is  kept,  give  to  the 
whole  park  the  air  of  a  garden.  There  is,  however, 
one  fpot  more  peculiarly  adapted  to  that  purpofe,  and 
more  artificially  difpofed  than  the  reft ;  it  is  a  narrow 
vale,  divided  into  three  parts:  one  of  them  is  quite 
filled  with  water,  wliich  leaves  no  room  ior  a  path, 
but  thick  trees  on  either  fide  come  down  quite  to  the 
brink  ;  and  between  them  the  fight  is  condufted  to 
the  bridge  with  a  portico  upon  it,  which  clofes  the 
view:  another  pait  of  this  vale  is  a  deep  gloom,  over- 
hung with  large  afli  and  oaks,  and  darkened  below 
by  a  number  of  yews:  thefe  are  fcattered  over  very 
uneven  ground,  and  open  underneath  ;  but  they  are 
encompalfed  by  a  thick  covert,  under  which  a  dream 
falls,  irom  a  Itony  channel,  down  a  rock:  other  rills 
drop  into  the  current,  which  afterwards  pours  over  a 
fecond  cafcade  into  the  third  divifion  of  the  vale, 
where  it  forms  a  piece  of  water,  and  is  loll  under  the 
bridge.  The  view  from  this  bridge  is  a  perfect  opera- 
fcene,  through  all  the  divifions  of  the  vale  up  to  the 
rotunda.  Both  thefe  buildings,  and  the  other  decora- 
tions of  the  fpot,  are  of  the  fpecies  generally  confined 
to  a  garden.  1  he  heimitage  alio,  which  has  been  de- 
fcribed,  and  its  appendages  are  in  a  ftyle  which  does 
not  belong  to  a  park  ;  but  through  all  the  reit  ot  the 
place,  the  two  characters  are  intimately  blended.  The 
whole  is  onefubjed;  and  it  was  a  bold  idea  to  con- 
ceive that  one  to  be  capable  of  fo  much  variety  ;  it  re- 
quired the  moft  vigorous  efforts  of  a  terti'e  tanty  to 
carry  that  idea  into  execution.    See  Gardening. 

Parko/  jlrtllltrj.     See  Artillery. 

Park  of  Provifions,  in  military  affairs,  the  place 
where  the  futlers  pitch  their  tents  in  the  rear,  and  fell 
their  provifions  to  the  foldiers.  Likewife  that  place 
where  the  bread-w<jngons  are  drawn  up,  and  where 
tlie  troops  receive  their  ammunition-bread,  being  the 
floreofthearmy. 

PARKER  (Matthew),  the  fecond  Protellant  arch- 
billiop  of  Canterbury,  was  born  at  Norwich  in  the 
year  1504,  the  19th  oi  Henry  VII.  His  lather,  who 
was  ,1  man  in  trade,  di:d  when  our  author  was  about 
12  years  old;  but  his  mother  took  fpecial  care  of  his 
educatii.n,  ai.d  at  the  age  of  17  fent  him  to  Corpus- 


Chrifti  college  in  Cambridge,  where,  in  1523,  he  toojc    ParVer. 

his  bachelor's  degree.    In  1527  he  was  ordained,  creat-  ' ■^ — 

ed  mailer  of  aits,  and  chofcn  fellow  of  the  college. 
Having  obtained  a  licence  to  preach,  he  frequently 
held  forth  at  St  Paul's  erofs  in  London,  and  in  other 
parts  of  the  kingdom.  In  1533  or  1534  he  was  made 
chaplain  to  queen  Anne  B  'leyn,  who  obtained  ior 
him  the  deaneiy  of  Sti-ke-Clare  in  Suffolk,  where  he 
founded  a  grammar-fchool.  Aficr  the  death  of  the 
cjueen,  king  Henry  made  him  his  own  chaplain,  and 
in  1541  prebendary  of  Ely.  In  1544,  he  was,  by 
the  k  ing's  command,  eleiJled  mailer  of  Corpus-Chrifti 
college,  and  the  following  year  \ice  chancellor  of  the 
univerl'ity.  In  1547  he  lolt  the  deanery  of  Sti  ke,  by 
the  diifolution  of  that  college.  In  the  fame  year  he 
married  the  daughter  of  Robert  Harlellone,  a  Norfolk 
gentleman. 

In  the  year  1552  he  was  nominated,  by  Edward  VI. 
to  the  deanery  ot  Lincoln,  which  with  his  other  pre- 
ferments, enabled  him  to  live  in  great  affluence :  but 
the  papill  Mary  was  hardly  feated  on  the  throne  be- 
fore he  was  deprived  of  every  thing  he  held  in  the 
church,  and  obliged  to  live  in  obfcurity,  frequently 
changing  his  place  of  abode  to  avoid  the  fate  of  the 
other  rclormers. 

Queen  Llizabelh  afcended  the  throne  in  1558:  and 
in  Uie  following  year  Dr  Parker  from  indigence  and 
obfcurity,  was  at  once  railed  to  the  fee  of  Canter- 
bury (a)  ;  an  honuur  which  he  neither  folicited  nor 
delired.  In  this  high  flation  he  adlcd  with  fpirit  and 
propriety.  He  vihted  his  cathedral  and  diocefe  in 
1560,  1565,  1570,  and  1573.  He  repaired  and 
beautified  his  palace  at  Lambeth  at  a  vail  expence. 
The  fum  which  the  repairs  of  the  palace  and  great 
hall  at  Canterbury  coll  him  was  upwards  of  1400I. 
fterling,  w'hich  is  at  leall  equal  to  ten  times  the  fum 
nowadays.  Both  the  palace  and  great  hall  were 
in  decay,  partly  through  the  injuries  of  time,  and 
partly  through  that  of  fire.  The  hali,  built  by  Arch- 
bilhop  Huber  in  ihe  12th  century,  was  famous  in  hif- 
tcry  tor  the  great  kails  that  had  been  made  there  by 
archbilhops  and  abbots  in  former  times;  in  particular, 
at  the  nuptial  feads  of  king  Edward  I.  in  1290;  at 
the  inflallation  of  the  ;ibbot  of  St  Auftin's  in  1309; 
at  the  inthronization  of  George  Nevlll  archbilhcp  of 
York  in  1464;  and  of  Archbilhop  Warham  in  IJ04, 
when  Edward  duke  of  Buckingham  aifled  as  lord  high 
fteward  of  his  houfehold  ;  and,  lallly,  for  the  entertain- 
ment given  by  that  archbilhop  \\\  15 19  to  the  emperor 
Chajles  V.  Henry  VIII.  Queen  Catherine,  &c.  In 
1565  Archbilhop  Parker  gave  tliree  entertainments  in 
this  hall  at  Whitfuntide  which  lalled  three  days),  on 
Tiiiiily  Sunday,  and  in  aihzc  time.  At  the  two  firil 
of  thefe  the  archbilhop  himielf  fat  in  the  midll  of  the 
uppermoll  table ;  on  his  left  hand  the  mayor,  &c.  and 

fo 


(a)  He  was  confccrated  December  17th  1559,  in  Lambeth  cliapel,  by  Barlow  bilhnp  of  Chichcfter,  Scory 
bifhc'p  ol  Hereford,  Coverdale  billiop  of  E.xeler,  and  Hud;;kin  fuifraijan  biihop  of  Bedford,  Tliis  deferves  to 
be  particularly  mentioned,  becaufe  the  Romauiiis  all<;rted  afterwards  tiial  he  had  been  confccrated  at  the  N.ig's- 
head  inn  or  tavern  in  Cheaplit^e.  I'lit  this  notorious  and  improbable  fabehood  hath  been  fully  confuted  by  Ma- 
fon  in  his  Vindication  of  the  Church  of  England  conccrring  the  Confecraticn  and  OrdinutK'ii  <'f  Eiihop?,  1613, 
folio  ;  by  Bramhall  in  his  Cjniecration  of  Protellant  BlUiops  vindicated;  and  by  Courayei  ia  his  Deleuceof  tire 
Validit-y  of  Englifh  Ordinatior.s,  1728,  3  vols.  8vo;  and  even  by  many  Catholics. 
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I'urltcr.     fo  on  one  fide  of  llie  li;ill  u  cominDctl  row  of  men  nc-    after  thcgramni;irl;<n  h;tJ  miidc  his  ora'.icn  to  hi;r  upon 

>-■  .1 cording  to  tliuir  rank  iilled  the  other  tables  ;  and  on    her  horle-b.ick,  flieahghted.     Wc  then  kneeled  down, 

his  right  Iiand  Hit  only  ionic  noblewomen  and  huiics  and  faid  the  piidm  Dcus  mifir.'atiti;  in  Englifli,  with 
of  quality,  the  whole  len;;th  of  the  hall,  corrcl'ponding  certain  other  collects  bri-jlly  ;  and  that  in  onr  chiniers 
to  the  row  of  n;cn  on  the  other  fide:  which  order  of  and  rochets.  The  quire,  with  the  d'jan  and  preben- 
placing  the  women  was  obferved  in  hononr  (if  the  daries,  rtood  on  either /iJc  f'ftlic  ci.urcli,  and  brought 
queen.  The  fiilt  rank  of  gui.fts  beinr  rilen,  and  the  her  majcdy  up  witii  a  fcjuarc  fong  ;  file  gorip;  tinder  a 
tables  cleared,  they  were  fui  nilhed  again,  and  tilled  the  canopy,  borne  by  four  of  her  temporal  kn'ghts,  to  her 
fecond  time.  At  the  lall  feall,  which  was  grander  traverie,  placed  by  tlic  commnninii. board,  where  (he 
than  all  the  reft,  the  archbilhop  entertained  the  two  heard  evening  long  ;  and  after  departed  to  her  lodging 
judges  who  went  that  circuit  (b),  the  attorney-general,  at  St  A ullin's,  whither  I  waited  upon  her.  From  thence 
the  high  llieriif,  with  all  who  met  at  thefe  affi/es,  as  I  brought  certain  of  the  council,  and  divers  of  the 
juftices  of  the  peace,  advocates  and  common  lawyers,  court,  to  my  houfe  to  iuppcr,  and  gave  them  14  or  1 5 
and  all  the  reft  of  proftors  and  attorneys  ;  who  all  dilhes,  furnilhcd  with  two  mefs.  at  my  long  tabU-, 
(with  a  promifcuous  company)  in  troops  came  in.  whereat  fat  about  20;  and  in  the  fame  chamber  a 
The  hall  was  fet  forth  with  much  plate  ot  filver  and  third  mefs,  at  a  fquare  talle,  where.tt  fat  10  or  12  ; 
gold,  adorned  with  much  tapeflry  of  Flanders;  and  my  lefs  hall  liaving  three  long  table*  farniihed  with  m/ 
dainties  of  all  forts  were  ferved  in  excellent  order  by  officers,  and  with  the  guard,  and  others  of  the  court : 
none  but  the  archbifhop's  fervants,  the  table  being  and  fo  her  majelly  came  every  Sunday  to  cliurch  to 
often  the  fame  day  furnilhcd  afrefh  with  new  guells:  hear  the  fernion.  And  upon  one  Monday  it  pleafed 
while  the  ladies  were  nobly  entertained  in  inner  p;!r-  her  highnefs  to  dine  in  my  great  hal!,  thoroughly  fur. 
lours  by  Mr-->  Parker,  the  hall  beuig  now  filled  only  nilhed  with  the  council,  Frenchmen,  ladies,  gentlemen, 
with  gentlemen.  Otherwife,  at  thefe  feafls,  it  was  and  the  mayor  of  the  town,  with  his  brethren,  &.c. ; 
the  archb  Ihop's  cuflom,  in  honour  of  matrimony,  to  her  highr.ei's  fitting  in  the  mid't,  having  two  French 
entertain  both  men  and  dieir  wives.  Of  tliis  noble  ambalfadors  [Gondius  and  Mothe-Fenelou]  atth;  end 
hall  and  palace,  now  within  200  years,  there  is  little  of  the  table,  and  four  ladies  of  honour  at  the  other 
or  nothino-  left  except  a  tew  ruins.  On  Whitfunday  end.  And  fo  three  mefs  were  ferved  by  her  nobility 
1570,  and  the  two  following  days,  this  archbifliop  at  wafhing,  her  gentlemen  and  guard  bringing  her 
fealled  the  citizens  of  Canterbury  and  their  wives  difhes,  &c."  On  which  the  Archbilhop  of  York,  ia 
in  the  fame  manner  as  he  had  done  before:  and  on  his  anfwer,  made  this  refleflion:  "  Your  grace's  large 
Trinity  Sunday  (after  confecrating  Biihop  Curteis  of  defcription  of  the  entertainment  at  Canterbury  did  lo 
Chichefler)  he  made  another  mofl  archie[)ifcopal  feaft,  lively  fet  forth  the  matter,  that  in  reading  thereof  I 
inviting  another  archbilfiop  (viz.  Grindal  of  York,  almoft  thought  myfelf  to  be  one  of  your  guells  there, 
who  came  thither  for  confirmation)  to  be  his  gueft  :  and  as  it  were  beholding  the  whole  order  of  all  things 
befidcs  whom  were  prefcnt  Horn  biihop  of  Winehefter,  done  there.  Sir,  I  ihink  it  fliall  be  hard  for  any  of 
and  Curteis  aforefaid  of  Chichefter.  At  the  lower  our  coat  to  do  the  like  for  one  hundred  years,  and  how- 
tables  fat  all  the  minifters  and  I'ervants  wh;atfoever,  long  after  God  knowcth."  In  this  progrefs  Lord 
even  the  children,  who  belonged  to  that  church  ;  and  Treafurer  Burghley  was  lodged  with  Mr  Pearfon,  the 
at  the  remoteft  tables,  but  in  the  fame  hall,  in  fight,  eleventh  prebendary,  who,  the  archbifhop  fays,  "had 
fat  the  poor  of  both  fexes  of  the  hofpitals  ot  St  John's  a  fine  houfe." 

and  Harbledown.     On  July  nth,  being  alTiz.cs  time,         Hefoundedfeveralfcholarfliips  in  Bennetor  Corpus- 

the  judges,  high-flieriff,  gentlemen,  and  the  common  Chrifti  college  in  Cambridge,  and  gave  large  prel'ents 

fort,  were  all  teafted  by  the  archbilhop  in  as  fplendid  of  plate  to  that  and  to  other  colleges  in  this  univerfity. 

manner  as  before.     Soon  after  Biihop  Sandys  of  Wor-  He  gave  100  volumes  to  the  public  library.     He  like- 

cefter,  eledl   of  London,  came  to  Canterbury  to  be  wife  founded  a  free-fcliool  at  Rochdale  in  Lancafliire. 

confirmed.     The  archbilhop,  on  his  return,  lodged  the  He  took  care  to  have  the  fees   filled  with  pious  and 

firft  night  at  Sittingbourn,  and  the  next  night  (after  learned  men;  and,  confidering  the  great  want  of  bibles 

dining  at  Gravefend)  came  to  I^ambeth  in  barges  by  in  many  places,  he,  with  the  alfiftance  of  other  learned 

Thames,  with  all  his  family.     Sept.  7.  1573,  being  men,  improved  the  Englilh  tranflation,  had  it  printed 

Q.  Elizabeth's  birth-day,  Archbifliop   Parkei    enter-  on  a  large  paper,  and  dil'perfed  through  the  kingdom, 

tamed  her  majelly,  and  as  many  noblemen,  Sec.  as  were  This  worthy  prelate  died  in  the  year   1575,  aged  72, 

prefentat  Archbifliop  Warham's  entert.iinmcnt  in  the  and  was  buried  in  his  own  chapel  at  Lambeth.     He 

lame  hall  54  years  before.     The  archbifliop  (to  ufe  his  was  pious  without  affectation  or  auflerity,  cheerful  and 

own  words,  in  a  letter  to  Archbifhop  Grindal  of  York)  contented  in  the  midll  of  adverfity,  moderate  in  the 

"  met  her  highnefs,  as  fhe    was  coming  to  Dover,  height  of  power,  and  beneficent  lieyond  example.  He 

upon  Folkftone  Down.     Heft  her  at  Dover,  and  came  wrote  feveral  books ;  and  alfo  publilhed  four  of  our 

home  to   Bekefborn  that    night;  and  after  that  went  heR.  h'liioi  iRns  ;  Malt/.rw  of  ll^cjlmi/ijler,  Matlhezu  Paris, 

to  Canterbury  to  receive  her  majelly  there.      Which  I  yljfer's  Life  of  Kin^  Afred,  and  Tko.  Waljingham.    The 

did,  with  the  bi  ihops  of  Lincoln  and  Rocheller,  and  learned  archbifliop  alfo  tranCated  the  Pfaltei.     This 

jny  fulfragan  [of  Dover],  at  the  well  door;  where,  verfion  was  printed,  but  without  a  name  ;  and  has  been 
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attributed 


(b)  This  proves  that  die  judges  of  alTize  then  came  to  C.ii.terbury,  though  it  was  th;B  a  county  in  vS<\ 
being  fo  n.ade  in  1461, 
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l^arker.  .ttnbiited  to  an  obfcurc  poet  of  llie  name  of  Keeper. 
'^~^^~~  This  was  Wood's  opinion ;  but  it  is  more  than  pro- 
bable that  the  learned  author  of  the  Athena  Oxon.  was 
wrong.  See  Gcntlem.m's  Magazine  for  178 1,  p.  566. 
where  Parker  is  proved  to  be  the  author  of  a  verfion 
of  the  Pfalms. 

Parker  (Samuel),  an  Englifli  clergyman,  who,  by 
a  temporizing  fpirit,  aided  by  excellent  parts  and  c 'mll- 
derable  learning,  raifed  himfclf  to  the  bilhopric  of  Ox- 
ford. He  was  l>nrn  September  1 640,  at  Northampton, 
where  his  father  John  then  praflifed  the  law.  John 
had  been  bred  to  that  profefflon,  in  on;  of  the  temples 
at  London  ;  and,  being  afierwards  againfl  the  king, 
was  made  a  member  of  the  high  court  of  julVice  in 
1649,  where  he  gave  fentence  againff  the  three  lords, 
Capel,  Holland,  and  Hamilton,  who  were  beheaded. 
During  Cromwell's  ufurpation,  he  was  made  an  afTill- 
ant  committee  man  for  his  county.  In  1650  he  pub- 
liflied  a  book  in  defence  of  the  new  government,  as  a 
commonwealth,  without  a  king  or  houfe  of  lords. 
June  1655,  when  Cromwell  was  declared  proteflor, 
he  was  appointed  a  commiffioner  for  removing  obftruc- 
tions  at  WorceRer-houfe  in  the  Strand,  near  London, 
and  was  fworn  ferjeant  at  law  next  day.  January 
1659,  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  barons  of  the  ex- 
chequer by  the  Rump-parliament ;  but,  upon  a  com- 
plaint againft  him,  was  quickly  difplaced.  However, 
he  was  again  regularly  made  ferjeant  at  law,  on  the 
recommendation  of  Chancellor  Hyde,  at  the  firft  call 
after  the  refteration.  In  the  mean  time,  he  carefully 
educated  his  fon  Samuel  among  the  Puritans  in  North- 
ampton ;  whence,  being  fit  for  the  univerfity,  he  was 
fent  to  Wadham  college  in  O.xford,  and  admitted,  in 
1659,  under  a  prefbyterian  tutor.  Here  he  led  a 
ftrift  and  religious  life,  entered  into  a  weekly  fociety, 
then  called  the  Gruellers,  becanfe  (as  Wood  obfcrves) 
their  chief  diet  was  water-gruel;  and  itwasobfervedthat 
he  put  more  graves  in  his  pottage  than  all  the  reft. 
They  failed  and  prayed,  and  met  at  a  houfe  at  Haly- 
well,  where  he  was  fo  zealous  and  conftant  at  prayers, 
fermons,  andfacraments,  thathewasefteemedoneof  the 
mofl  precious  young  men  in  the  univerfity.  He  took 
the  degree  of  A.  B.  February  28,  1659-60.  Uponthe 
reftoration,  he  hefitated  what  fide  to  take;  but  continu- 
ing publicly  to  fpeak  againft  Epifcopacy,  he  was  much 
dilcountenanced  by  the  new'warden  Dr  Blandford,who 
had  been  appointed  to  that  office  upon  the  diwn  of  the 
reftoration  in  1659.  Upon  this  he  removed  to  Tri- 
nity college,  where,  by  the  advice  of  Dr  Ralph  Ruth- 
well,  then  a  fenior  fellow  of  that  fociety,  he  was  ref- 
eued  from  the  prejudices  of  an  unhappy  education, 
which  in  fad  he  publicly  avowed  in  print.  He  then 
became  a  zealous  Anti-puritan,  and  for  many  years 
aited  the  part  of  what  was  then  called  a  true  fon  of 
the  church.  In  this  temper,  having  taken  the  degree 
of  M.  A.  in  1 663,  he  entered  into  holy  orders,  reforted 
frequently  to  London,  and  became  chaplain  to  a  noble- 
m'an  ;  continuing  to  dlfplay  his  wit  upon  his  old  friends 
the  Prefoyterians,  Independents,  Sec. 

In  1 605,  he  publifhed  fome  Philofophical  ElTays, 
and  was  elefted  a  member  of  the  Royal  Society : 
ihefe  EfTays,  he  dedicated  to  Sheldon  archbifhop  of 
Canterbury,  who  became  his  patron;  and  in  1667 
made  him  his  chaplain.  Being  tlius  in  the  road  to 
preferment,  he  left  Oiford,  and  rcfided  at  Lambeth, 


under  the  eye  of  Ills  patron  ;  who,  in  1670,  made  him  Paris 
archdeacon  of  Canterbury,  in  tiie  room  of  Dr  San-  ^""^^ 
croft,  afterwards  archbiliiop.  November  the  fame 
year,  he  puthimfelf  in  the  train  of  William  prince  of 
Orange,  who  vifited  Cambridge,  and  had  the  degree 
ofD.  D.  conferred  upon  him  there.  November  1672,, 
he  was  in ftalled  a  prebendary  of  Canterbury  ;  and  was 
made  reiffor  of  Ickham  and  Chatham  in  Kent  by  the 
archbifhop  much  about  the  fame  time.  He  was  very 
oblequious  to  the  court  during  thi  reign  of  Ch.  II. 
and  upon  the  acceflion  ol  l.is  brother  to  the  throne, 
he  continued  the  fame  fsrvilc  complaifance  ;  and  he 
fdon  reaped  the  fruits  of  it  in  the  bilhopric  of  Oxford, 
to  which  he  was  appointed  by  James  II.  on  the  death 
of  Dr  Eell  in  168G,  being  allowed  to  hold  tlie  arch- 
deaconry of  Canterbury  in  commendam.  He  was 
likewifc  made  a  privy-counfellor,  and  conftituted  by  a 
royal  mandamus  prcfident  of  Magdalen-collejje  in  Ox- 
ford. Thefe  favours,  however,  were  the  price  of  his 
religion,  which  he  fcrupled  not  to  offer  up  a  facrifice 
to  his  ambition.  In  this  new  change,  he  became  one 
of  the  Romifh  meicenaries,  proftituting  his  pen  in  de- 
fending tranfubftantiation,  and  the  worfhip  of  faints 
and  images.  The  papifts  made  fure  of  him  as  a  pro- 
felyte  ;  one  of  whom  iays  that  he  even  propofed  in 
council,  whether  it  was  not  expedient,  that  at  leall 
one  college  in  Oxford  fliould  be  allowed  Catholics, 
that  they  might  not  be  forced  to  he  at  fuch  charges, 
by  going  abroad  to  ftudy.  In  the  fame  way,  having 
invited  two  Popifh  noblemen,  and  one  of  the  church 
of  England,  to  an  entertainment,  he  drank  the  king's 
health,  wifhing  a  happy  fuccefs  to  all  his  affairs; 
adding,  that  the  Protellant  religion  in  England  feem- 
ed  to  him  to  be  in  no  better  a  condition  than  that 
of  Buda  was  before  it  was  taken,  and  that  they  were 
next  to  Atheifts  who  dared  to  defend  that  faith. 
Nay,  fo  fhameful  was  his  condufl,  that  the  cooler 
among  the  Romanifts  condemned  it  as  too  hot  and  pre- 
cipitate. F.ir  example.  Father  Peter,  a  Jefuit,  and 
privy-councellor  to  King  James,  in  a  letter  to  Father 
la  Chaife,  cor.feffor  to  Louis  XIV.  writes  thus :  "  The 
bilhop  of  Oxford  has  not  yet  declared  hlm:elf  openly  ; 
the  great  obftacle  is  his  wife,  whom  he  cann  it  rid  him- 
felf  of;  his  defign  being  to  continue  a  blfhop,  and 
only  change  communion,  as  it  is  not  doul)ted  but  the 
king  will  permit,  and  cur  holy  father  conform  ;  though 
I  don't  fee  how  he  can  be  farther  ufeful  to  us  in  the 
religion  he  is  in ;  becau.'is  he  is  fufpefled,  and  of  no 
efteem  among  the  heretics  of  the  Englifh  church  :  nor 
do  I  fee  that  the  example  of  his  converfion  is  like  to 
draw  many  others  after  him,  becaufe  he  declared 
himfelf  fo  fuddenly.  If  he  had  believed  my  counfel, 
which  was  to  temporize  for  fome  time  longer,  he 
would  have  done  better ;  but  it  is  his  temper,  or  ra- 
ther zeal,  that  hurried  him  on  to  it."  Accordingly 
his  authority  in  his  diocefe  was  fo  very  infignlficrint, 
that  when  he  affembled  his  clergy,  and  defired  them 
to  fubfcribe  an  "  Addrefs  of  Tlianks  to  the  King 
for  his  Declaration  of  Liberty  of  Confcience,"  they 
rejedted  it  fo  unanimoufly,  that  he  got  but  one  clergy, 
man  to  concur  with  him  in  it.  Bilhop  Burnet  repre- 
fents  him  to  be  a  man  of  no  judgment,  and  of  as  little 
virtue ;  and  as  to  religion  rather  impious :  that  he 
was  cove.ous  and  ambitious,  and  feemed  to  have  no 
other  fsnfe  of  religion  but  as  a  pslitical  intereft,  and 

a  fub- 
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ViAcr    a  fubje^  of  party  and  fiifllon.     He  felJom  came  to     tain,  that,  lonf»  before  the  introduflion  of  the  Norman  Parllamc  .t 

Parliament  P'"'^>'"''  °'"  \°  ^'^y  excrcifcs  of  devotion  ;  and  was  Co     langu.ige  into  England,  all  matters  ofimportancc  were ' 

, — ^^__  profd,  that  he  grew  infufrerable  to  all  that  came  ne;ir     debated  and  fettled  in  the  t'rcat  councils  of  the  realm 

him.     (But  this  muft  be  read    with  caution.)     No     A  praftice  whiJi  feenis  tohavc  been  uiiivcrfal  amou'' 

doubt  but  the  ill  fuccefs  he  met  with,  in  piifliing  on     the  northern  nations,  particularly  the  Oeimansj  and 

the  defign  to  introduce  Popery,  ruined  him,  as  well     carried   by  them    into  all  the  c'.untiics"  of  E'lrnpe, 

as  his  royal  marter :   the  latter  \n(\.  Ms   crown  by  it,     which  they  over-ran  at  tiie  dilfolulion  of  the  Roman 

and  the  biflinp  his  life  ;    for,  falling    into  contempt 

with  all  good  men,  trouble  of  mind  threw  him  into  a 

diflcmper,  of  which  he  died  unlamented  at  Ma:;dalen- 

college,    March     20.     16S7.      H-;    f-^nt,    however,    a 

Difcourfe  to  James,  pefuading  liim  to  embrace  the 

Proteflant  religion,  with  a  Letter  to  the  fame  pur- 

pofe,  which  was  printed    at  London  in   1690,    4to. 


empire.  Relicks  of  wiiich  conllltution,  under  various 
modifications  and  changes,  are  ftill  to  b.-  met  with  in  ihe 
diets  of  Poland,  Germany,  and  Sweden,  and  lately  in 
the  alfembly  of  the  cHates  in  France :  for  what  was  there 
calkd  the  />nr/iamrtit,  w.is  only  the  fjpreine  court  of 

1^ 


DefiDition. 


a 

Origin  not 

certainly 

known. 


juftice,  coniifting  of  the  peers,' c;rtain'dignified  eccle 

-.  .  ,         .  f'^fl"=S'  •i"<J  judges;  which  neither  is  in  praalce,  nor 

He  wrote  feveral  pieces,  in  all  v/hich   Burnet  allows  is  fuppofed  to  be  in  theory,  a  general  council  of  the 

that  there  was  an   entertaining  livelinefs ;  though  at  realm. 

the  fame  time  he  accompanies  that  favourable  cenfure,         In  England,  however,  this  "-eneral  council  hatli  been 

as  his  manner  is,  with  a   "  But  it  was  neither  grive  Iield  imniemorially,   under  the  feveral  names  o.'  tn'ichcl- 

nor  correft."     Yet  Dr  Nichols's  remark  cannot  be  dif-  fynoth,  or  "  great  counjil ;"  vr.clel  ■•emote,  or  " '>re;,t ' 

puted,    and  may  be    extended  to  the    prefent   time,  '^^S'^^'ng;"  and  more  frequenily  TO;VA?M-oi>ffK-/f,  or  «  the 

"  that  he  has  but  few  reader  at  this  day."     And  Swift  meeting  of  wife  men."     It  was  alf  >  ifyied  in  Latin, 

ebferves,  that    Mirvell's  remarks  on  Paker  continued  commune  concilium  regtii,   maanum   conci  iipii  ifis     curi'i 

to  be  read,  when  the  book  which  occasioned  them  was  "la^rui,  con'ventus  magnntum  vel  procerum  ajfifa  ^cncraUs, 

long  ago  funk.     He  left  a  fon,  Samuel,  an  excellent  3»d  fometimes  coww/i/ni/^j  r<-^«/' ^„_^,/,>.     ^Ve  have  in- 

fcholar,  and  of  fingular  modcRy  ;  who  married  a  book-  ftances  of  its  meeting  to  order  the  affairs,  of  the  kin'^. 

feller's  daughter  at  Oxford,  where  he  refided  with  a  ^om,  to  make  new  laws,  and  to  amend  the  old,  or   as. 

numerous  family  of  Children  ;   to  fupport  which,  he  Fleta  exprelfes  it,  no-yts  injuriU,   emarfu  nova  clnjnlucre 

publilhed  fime  books,  with  a  modeft  Vindication  of  r,incdia,  fo  early  as  the  reign  of  Iraiing  of  the  Well 

his  father.     One  of  his  fons  is  now,  or  was  lately,  a  Saxons,  Offa  king  of  the    Mercians,    and   Ethelbert 

bookfellor  at  Oxford.  king  of  Kent,  in  "the  feveral  realms  of  the  heptarcliy! 

PARKINSONIA,    {o    called    in    honour    of  the  And  after  their  union,  the  Mirrour  informs  us    that 

Englilh  botanill  Parlinfin  :  A    genus  of  the  mono,i»y-  King  Alfred  ordained  lor  a  perpetual  ufa"-e,  th  U  thefe 

nia  order,  belonging  to  the  decandria  clafs  of  plants  ;  councils  fhould  meet  twice  in  the  year,  or  oftener    if' 

and  in  the   natural  method  it   ranks  under  the   33d  need  be,  to  treat  of  the  government  of  God"$  people ; 

order,  Lomentace,s.     The  calyx  is  quinquefid  ;  there  are  how  they  fliould  keep  themfelves  irom  fin,  Ihould  live 

five  petals,   all  of  them  'val  except  the  loweft,  which  in  quiet,  and  Ihould  receive  ri^ht.     Our  fucccedini- 

is  reniform  ;  there  is  no  ftvle  ;  the  les^umen  moniliform,  Saxon  and  Danilh  monarchs  held  frequent  councils  of 

or  like  ftronf^  beads.      We  know  but    one  fpecles  of  this  fort,  as  appears  from  their  refpeclive  codes  of  laws; 

this  plant,  which  is  very  common  in  the  Spanilh  Weft  the  titles  wheieof  ufually  fpeak  them   to   be  enaiftcd' 

Indies,  but  has  of  late  years  been  introduced  into  the  either  by  the  king  with  the  advice  of  his  iviUena-^yl. 

Englifh  fettlements,  for  the  beau'y  and  fweetnefs  of  mote,  or  wife  men,  as,  Hac  fimt  injlituia,  quie  Eilganu 

its  flowers.      In  the  countries  wlierd  it  growj  naturally,  rex  coiifiUo  fafienlium  fuontm  inJlHuit ;   or  to  be  enaifted 

it  rifes  to  be  a  tree  of  20  or  more  feet  high,  and  bears  hy  thofe  fages  with   the  advice  of  the  kins;  ;  as    Hiec 

long  flender  bunches  of  yellow  flowers  ;  wliich  have  a  /««'  judicia,  qua  fapientes  coiifiUn  ngis  Ethcift.uii  injlitv.e- 

moft  ac;reeable  fweet  fcent.  runt  ;  or,  laltly,  to  be  enacted  by^hem  both  together 

PARLEY,  a  conference  with  an  enemy.      Hence,  as,  Hicfunt  iajiitutinnes,  quas  rex  EJmundus  ct  fpifjoiiftd 

to  beat  rir  found  a  parley,  is  to  give  a  fignal  for  liold-  cum fatienlibus  fub  injlituerunt. 

ing  fuch  a  conference  by  beat  of  drum,  or  found  of         There  is  alfo  no  doubt  but  thefe  great  councils  were 

trumpet.  occafien^lly  held  under  the  lirfl:  princes  of  the  Norm:m 

PARLIAMENT,  the  grand  aflembly  of  the  three  line.     Glanvil,  who  wrote  in  the  rei'Tn  of  Henry   H. 

ftates    of  Great  Britain,  fnmmcmed  together  by  the  fpeaking  of  the  particular  amount  of  an  amercement 

king's  authority,  to   confider  of  matters   relating  to  in  the  Iheriff's  court,  fays,  it  had  never  yet  been  af- 

the  public  welfare,  and  particularly  to  enadt  and  repeal  certaintd  by  the  general  alFize  or  alfembly,  but  was 

laws.  ^   ^  ...  ^^'^  ^"^  "^''^^  cuftom  of  particular  counties.     Here  the 

The  original  or  firft  inftitution  of  parliament  is  one  general  alTize  is  fpoken  of  us  a  meetin<T  well  known 
of  thofe  matters  which  lie  fo  far  hidden  in  the  dark  and  its  fl:itutes  or  decifions  are  put  in  a  roanifeil  con- 
ages  of  antiquity,  that  the  tracing  of  it  out  is  a  thing  tradiftin<ftion  to  cuftom,  or  the  common  law.  And  in 
equally  difficult  and  uncertain.  The  word  parlinvitHt  Edward  lIL'stime,  an  a<5t  of  p.arliament,  made  in  the 
itfelf  (or  i(v/%(./um,  as  fome  of  our  hiftorians  tranflaie  reign  of  William  the  Conqueror,  was  pleaded  in  the 
it)  is,  comparatively,  of  modern  date  ;  deri^  ed  from  the  cafe  of  the  abbey  of  St  EdmunJ's-bur  y,  and  judicially 
French,  and  fignifying  "  tiie  place  where  ihey  met  and  allowed  by  the  court. 

conf.-tred  together."     It  was  firll  applied  to  fjtneral         Hence  it  indifput.ibly  appears,  that  parliaments,  or 

alilmblics  of  the  ftates  under  Louiii  VII.  in   France,  general  councils,  are  coeval  with  the  kingdom  iifclf. 

about  the  middle  of  the  12th  century.     But  it  Is  cer-  How  ihMe  parliamciits  were  conftituted  and  ccmpo. 
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I'arlianunt  fe.l,  is  annthcr  quclllon,   which  has  been   m:itt»r  of 
'"'^         great  dilpute  atriong  our  le;inied  antiquai'mns ;  and 
The  nature  particnlmly,  whether  the  commons  were  fummoned  at 
cftlitfc       all;  or,  il' lummoneJ,  at  what  period  they  began  to 
form  a  didinft  allenibly.     But  without  entering  into 
controverlies  of  this  foit,  it  may  be  fufficient  to  ob- 
fcrve,  that  it  is  generally  agreed,  tliH<;  in  the  main  the 
conftitutior.  of  pailiament,  as  it  now  ftands  was  mark- 
ed out  fo  long  ago   as  the   1 7th  year  of  Knig  John, 
A.   D.   1 2 15,    in  the  great  charter  granted  by  that 
prince ;    wherein  he    promifcs  to    fummon  all  arch- 
bilhops,  bilhops,    alibots,  earls,    and  greater  barons, 
perlonally  ;  and  all  ntlier  tenants  in  chief  under  the 
crown,  by  the  IherifFand  hailift'b  ;  10  meet  at  a  certain 
place,  with  40  days  notice,  to  ailefs  aids  and  fcutages 
when  necellary.  '  And   this  conftitution  has  fublilled 
in  faft  at  leaft   from   the  year   1266,  49  Henry  III. 
there  being  ilill  excartt  writs  of  that  d.He,  tofummon 
knights,  citizens,  and  burgefles,  to  parli;iment.     We 
pidceed  thcr-fore  to  inquire  wherein  confills  this  con- 
ftitution of  parliament,  as  it  now  (lands,  and  has  (tood, 
for  the  fpacc  of  at  lead  500  years.     And  in  the  pro- 
fecntion  of  this  inquiry,  we  fiiall  confider,  firft.  The 
manner  and  time  of  its  aifembline  :   Secondly,  Its  con- 
ftitnent  parts :  Thirdly,  the  Laws  and  cuftoms  relating 
to  parliament:   Fourthly,  the  methods  of  proceeding, 
and  of  making  llatutes,  in  both  houfes:  And,  laftly. 
The  manner  of  the  parliament's  adjournment,  proroga- 
-         tion,  and  dillblution. 
Parliament       \.  -/Is  to  the  nmniier  and. time  nf  ajfemll'ing.      The  par- 
fummoncd  liament  is  regularly   to  be  fimriiioned  by  the  king's 
only  by  the  writ  or  letter,  ilRied  out  of  chancery  by  advice  of  the 
£'  privy-council,  at  leaft  40  days  before  it  begins  to  fit. 

It  is  a  branch  of  the  royal  prerogative,  that  no  par- 
liament can  be  convened  by  its  own  authority,  or  by 
the  authority  of  any,  except  the  king  alone.  And  this 
prerogative  is  fotinded  upon  very  good  reafon.  For, 
fuppofing  it  had  a  right  to  meet  fpontaneoufly,  with- 
out being  called  together,  it  is  impoffible  to  conceive 
that  all  the  members,  and  each  of  the  houfes,  would 
agree  unanimonfly  upon  the  proper  time  and  place  of 
meeting :  and  if  half  of  the  members  met,  and  half 
abfented  themfelves,  who  fliall  determine  which  is  real- 
ly the  legillative  body,  the  part  affeml  led,  or  that 
V.hich  ftays  away  ?  It  is  therefore  neceifary,  that  the 
parliament  ihould  be  called  together  at  a  determinate 
time  and  place  ;  and,  highly  becoming  its  dignity  and 
independence,  that  it  ihould  be  called  together  by 
none  but  one  of  its  own  conftituent  parts ;  and,  of  the 
1;hree  ccnftituent  parts,  this  office  can  only  appertain 
to  the  king;  as  he  is  a  Tingle  perfon,  whofe  will  may 
be  uniFoim  and  fteady  ;  the  firft  perfon  in  the  nation, 
being  fuperior  to  bath  houfes  in  dignity  ;  and  the  on- 
ly branch  of  the  legillatare  that  has  a  feparate  exift- 
ence,  and  is  capable  of  performing  any  acl  at  a  time 
when  no  parliament  is  in  being.  Nor  is  it  an  excep- 
tion to  this  rule,  that,  by  fome  modern  ftatutes,  on  the 
demife  of  a  king  or  queen,  if  there  be  then  no  parlia- 
ment in  being,  the  laft  pai  liament  revives,  and  is  to  fit 
again  for  fix  months,  unlefs  diifolveJ  by  the  fuccelfor: 
for  this  revived  parliament  muft  have  been  originally 
•fummonedby  the  crown. 

It  is  true,  that  the  convention-parliament  which  re- 
ftoreJ  King  Charles  II.  met  above  a  month  before  his 


return  \  the  lords  by  their  own  authority,  and  the  com.  ?«rli.«to««t 
mons  in  purfuance  of  writs  ilfued  in  the  name  of  the         r~~^ 
keepers  of  tlie  liberty  of  England  by  authority  of  pir-  The  con- 
liament;  and  that  the  faid  parliament  fat  till  the  2(;*l!  ventioii 
cf  December,  full  feven  months  after  the  reftorat'on;  parliament 
and  enaifled  many  laws,  feveral  of  which  are  Hill  in  ""  V)^  "* 
force.     But  this  was   for  the  neceffity  of  the  thing,  ^''' 
which  fuperfedes  al!  law ;  for  if  they  had  not  fo  met,        ' 
it  was  morally  impoffible  that  the  kingdom  (hould  have 
been  fettled  in  peace.     And  the  firft  thing  done  after 
the  king's  return  was,  to  pafs  an  act  declaring  this  to 
be  a  good  parliament,  notwithftanding  the  defeil  of 
the  king's  writ.     80  that  as  the  royal  prerogative  was 
chiefly  wounded  by  their  fo  meeting,  and  as  the  king 
himfelf,  who  alone  had  a  right  to  objefl;  conftnted  to 
wave  the  objection,  this  cannot  be  drawn  into  an  ex- 
ample in  prejudice  of  the  rights  of  the  crown.      Bc- 
fides,  vi'e  (hould  alfo  remember,  that  it  was  at  that  time 
a  great  doubt  among  the  lawyers,  whether  even  this 
healing  aft  made  it  a  good  parliament,  and  held  bjr 
very  many  in  the  negative  ;  though  it  fcems  to  have 
been  too  nice  a  fcri:ple.     And  yet,  out  of  abundant 
caution,  it  was  thought  neceifary  to  confirm  its  aifls  m 
the  next  parliament,  by  flatule   13   Car.  II.  c.  7.  & 

"=•'+■.      ...  .  1 

It  is  likewife  true,  at   the  time  of  the  Revolution,  Korthatot 

A.  D.  1688,  the   lords  and  commons  by  their  own  1688,  be- 

authoritv,  and  upon  the  fummons   of  the  prince  of'^"'^^'^' 
--.  '/    r^  J     i'-        TTr-11-        \  •  ori;:m3rei 

Orange  (afterwards  King  William),  met  m  a  conven- ^^  ^^^^q, 

tion,  and  therein  dilpofed  of  the  crown  and  kingdom,  j^^g  j-g,. 
But  it  mnft  be  remembered,  that  this  alfembling  was 
upon  a  like  principle  of  neceflity  as  at  the  Reftoration  ; 
that  is,  upon  a  full  conviflion  that  King  James  II. 
had  abdicated  the  government,  and  that  the  throne 
was  thereby  vacant :  which  fuppofition  of  the  indivi- 
dual members  was  confirmed  by  tlieir  concurrent  refo- 
lution,  when  they  adfually  came  together.  And,  iu 
fuch  a  cafe  as  the  palpable  vacancy  of  a  throne,  it  fol- 
lows, ex  necejfitate  ret,  that  the  form  of  the  royal  writs 
muft  be  laid  afide,  otherwife  no  parliament  can  ever 
meet  again.  For  let  us  put  another  pofTible  cafe,  and 
fuppofe,  for  the  fake  of  argument,  that  the  whole 
royal  line  (hould at  anytime  fail,  and  become  extinft, 
which  would  indifputably  vacate  the  throne:  in  this 
fituation  itfeems  reafonable  to  prefume,  that  the  body 
of  the  nation,  conlifting  of  lords  and  commons,  would 
have  a  right  to  meet  and  fettle  tlie  government ;  other- 
wife  there  muft  be  no  government  at  all.  And  upon 
this  and  no  other  principle  did  the  convention  in  16SS 
aifemble.  The  vacancy  of  the  throne  was  precedent 
to  their  meeting  without  any  royal  fummons,  not  a 
conl'equence  of  it.  They  did  not  aifemble  without 
writ,  and  then  make  the  throne  vacant ;  but,  the 
throne  being  previoufiy  vacant  by  the  king's  abdica- 
tion, they  alfembled  without  writ,  as  they  muft  do  if 
they  alfembled  at  all.  Had  the  tiirone  been  full,  their 
meeting  would  not  have  been  regular  ;  but,  as  it  was 
really  empty,  fuch  meeting  became  abfolutely  neceifay. 
And  accordingly  it  is  declared  by  ftatute  i  W.  &  M. 
ft.  I.e.  1.  that  this  convention  was  really  the  two 
houfes  of  parliament,  notwithftanding  the  want  of 
writs  or  other  defefts  of  form.  So  that,  notwith- 
ftanding thefe  two  capital  exceptions,  which  were 
juftifiable  only  on  a  principle  of  necelhty  (and  each  of 
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I'arliamcnb  which,  by  the  way,  induced  a  revolution   in  the  go- 
'       "         rernment),  the  rule  laid  down  is  in  general  certain, 

g  that  tlie  king,  only  can  convoke  a  parliament. 
The  kingis  And  this,  by  tiie  ancient  llatutcs  of  tlie  realm,  he  is 
obliged  to  bound  to  do  every  year,  or  oltener  it  need  be.  Not 
convoke  t}m|-  [jg  jj^  or  ever  was,  obliged  by  thefe  Ilatutes,  to 
parliament  ^^jj  ^  ^^^.  parliament  every  year ;  but  only  to  permit 
a  parliament  to  fit  ann-ually  tor  the  redrcfs  of  grie- 
vances, and  difpatch  of  bufinefs,  if  need  be.  Thefc 
laft  words  are  fo  loofe  and  vague,  that  fuch  of  the 
monarchs  as  were  inclined  to  govern  without  parlia- 
ments, negleifled  the  convoking  them,  fometimes  for 
a  very  confiderable  period,  under  pretence  that  there 
was  no  need  of  them.  But,  to  remedy  this,  by  the 
ftatute  1 6  Car.  II.  c.  i.  it  is  ennfled,  that  the  fitting 
and  holding  of  parliaments  iliall  not  be  intermitted 
above  three  years  at  the  moft.  And  by  the  ftatute 
I  W.  &  M.  ft.  2.  c.  2.  it  is  declared  to  be  one  of  tlie 
rights  of  the  people,  that  for  redrefs  ot  all  grievances, 
and  for  the  amending,  ftrengthening,  and  preferving, 
the  laws,  parliaments  ought  to  be  held  tiequeutly. 
And  this  indefinite  frequency  is  again  reduced  to  a 
certainty  by  ftatute  6  W.  and  M.  c.  z.  which  enadts,  as 
the  ftatute  of  Charles  II.  has  done  before,  that  a  new 
parliament  ihaU  be  called  within  three  years  after  the 
determination  of  the  former. 

II.  The  cori/lilut-nt  pa:  ts  of  a  parliament  are,  the  king's 
majefty,  fitting  there  in  his  royal  political  capacity, 
and  the  three  eftates  of  the  realm  ;  the  lords  fpiritual, 
temporal,  jj^g  lords  temporal  (who  fit  together  with  the  king  in 
nions  n-ak  ^^^  houfe),  and  the  commons  who  fit  by  themfelves  in 
the  parlia-  another.  And  the  king  and  thefe  three  eftates  together 
ment.  form    the    great    corporation  or  body  politic  of  the 

kingdom,  of  which  the  king  is  faid  to  be  capul,  prindpl- 
um,  el  fn'u.  For  upon  their  coming  together  the 
king  meets  them,  either  in  perfon  or  by  reprefentation ; 
without  which  tliere  can  be  no  beginning  of  a  parlia- 
ment ;  and  he  alfb  has  alone  the  power  of  diffolving 
lliem. 

It  is  highly  neceffliry  for  preferving  the  b.'J:fnce  of 
the  conftitution,  that  the  executive  power  ili':uid  be  a 
neceQity  of  branch,  though  not  the  whole,  of  tlie  legilLiture.  The 
the  king's  total  union  of  them,  we  have  feen,  woul  i  be  produc- 
J""'"?/*  tive  of  tyranny  ;  the  total  disjunftion  of  them,  for  the 
prefent,  would  in  the  end  produce  tlie  fame  effedl-, 
by  caufing  that  union  againft  which  it  feems  to  pro- 
vide. The  leglfl,iture  would  foon  become  tyrannical, 
by  making  continual  encroachments,  ?.nd  gradually 
aftumin^  to  itfelf  the  rights  i  f  the  e.\ecutive  power. 
Thus  the  long  parliament  of  Charles  I.  while  it  aifted 
in  a  conftltutional  manner,  with  the  royal  concurrence, 
redreffed  many  heavy  grievances  and  eftabliftied  m.any 
falutary  laws.  But  when  the  two  houfes  aflunied  the 
power  of  legiflation,  in  exclufion  of  the  royal  autho- 
rity, they  foon  after  alfumed  likewife  tlie  reins  of 
adminiftration  ;  and,  in  confequeuce  of  thefe  ur.ited 
powers,  overturned  both  church  and  flats,  and  efta- 
bliftied a  worfe  oppreftion  than  any  they  pretended  to 
remedy.  To  hinder  therelore  any  fuch  encroachments, 
the  king  is  himfelf  a  part  of  the  parliament;  and  as 
this  is  the  reafon  of  his  being  fo,  very  properly  there- 
fore the  ftiare  of  legiflation  which  the  conftitution 
has  placed  in  the  crown,  confilts  in  the  power  of  re- 
jeifling,  rather  than  refolving;  this  being  fuflicicnt  to 
anfvi  er  the  end  propofed.     For  we  may  apply  to  the 
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royal  negative,  in  this   inftance,  what  Cicero  obferves  Parliament 

of  the  negative  of  the  Roman  tribunes,  that  the  crown   -y—— 

h>is  not  any  pov/erof  doing  wrong,  Init  merely  of  pre- 
venting wrong  from  being  done.     The  crown  cannot 
begin  of  itfelf  any  alterations  in  the  prefent  eftabliftied 
law;  but  it  may  approve  or  difapprove  of  the  akeiations 
fuggefted  and  conCcnted  to  by  the  two  houfjs.     The  le- 
gifliture  therefore  cannot  al)ridge  the  executive  power 
of  any  rights  which  it  now  has  by  law,  without  its  own 
confent ;  fince  the  law  muft  perpetually  ftand  as  it  now 
does,  unlels  all  the  powers  will  agree  to  alter  ir.     And 
herein  indeed  confilts  the  true  excellence  of  the  Eritifti 
government,  that  all  tlie  parts  of  it  form  a  mutual  clieck 
upon  each  other.      In  the  legiOatiire,  the  people  are  a 
clieck  up-jn  the  nobility,  and  the  nobility  a  check  upon 
the  pcople,by  the  mutual  (irivilege  of  rejeifling  what  th* 
otlier  has  refolved  ;   while   the  king  is  a  check  upon 
both,  which  preferves  the  executive  power  from  en- 
croachments.    And  this  very  executive  power  is  again 
checked  and    kept    within    due  bounds   by    the  two 
houfes,    through    the  privilege  they  have  of  inquir- 
ing into,  impeaching,  and  pui.iftiing  the  condurt  (not 
indeed    of  the  king,    which    would   deftroy  his  con- 
ftitutional  independence  ;  but  which   is  more  beneti- 
cial  to  the  public )   of  his  evil  and  pernicious  coun- 
fellors.     Thus  every  branch  of  the  civil  polity  fup. 
ports  and  is  fupported,  regulates    and  is  regulated, 
by  the  reft:    for  the  two  Jioufes  naturally   drawing 
in  two   diredfions  of  oppofite  intereft,    and    the  pre- 
rogative  in   another  ftili  diiferent    from  them    both, 
they    mutually    keep    each    other    from     exceeding 
their  proper  limits  ;  while  the  whole  is  prevented  from 
feparation,   and  artificially  connefled  together  by  the 
mixed  nature  of  the  crown,  which  is  a  part  of  the  le- 
giftative,    and    the    fole  executive  magiftrate.     Like 
three  diftinft  powers  in  mechanics,  they  jointly  impel 
the  machine  of  government    in   a  direction  different 
from  what  either,  acting  by  itfelf,  would  have  done ; 
but  at  the  f^me  time  in  a  diredion  partaking  cf  each, 
and  formed  out  of  all ;  a  direclion  which  conftitutes 
the  true  line  of  the  liberty  and  happinefs  of  the  com- 
munity. 

Having  already  confidered  thefe  conftitnent  parts  of 
the  fovereign  power  or  parliament,  each  in  a  feparate 
view,  under  the  art'clts  King,  Lords,  and  Commons, 
to  which  the  reader  is  referiej,  we  proceed,  u 

III.  To  examine  the  laws  and  cuftoms  relating  to  The  |-owcr 
parliament,  united  together  and  conlldered  as  one  ag- "f  F^rl'a- 
gregate  body.  The  power  and  jurifdldtion  of  parlia-  ""^"'' 
ment,  fays  Sir  Edward  Cuke,  is  fo  tranfcendent  and 
abfolute  that  it  cannot  be  confined  either  for  caufes 
or  perfons  within  any  bounds.  And  of  this  high  court 
he  adds,  it  may  be  truly  laid.  Si  antiquitatem  J'p^Bis,  e/l 
vet:if,ijjima  ;  fi  d:?nitakm,  ejl  hoiwratijliiiia  ;  fi  jarifJicli- 
iieiii,  ejl  capacijjima.  It  liath  f)vereien  and  unc-'U- 
trolable  authority  in  m.iklng,  confirming,  enlarging, 
reftraining,  abrogating,  repealing,  reviving,  and  ex- 
pounding of  laws,  concerning  matters  of  all  pofllble 
denominations,  ecclefiaftical  or  temporal,  .civil,  mili- 
tary, maritime,  or  criminal;  this  being  th;;  place  where 
that  abfolute  defpotic  power,  which  muft  in  all  go- 
vernments refidel'-mewhere,  is  entrufted  by  the  confti- 
tution of  thofe  kingdoms.  AH  mifchiefs  and  griev. 
ances,  operations  and  remedies,  that  tranfccnd  t'le 
ordinary  couife  of  the  laws,  are  within  the  reach  of-; 
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P»rlianitnt  this  eTtrnorLlinary  tribunal.  It  can  regulate  or  neiv- 
'  "  model  tl)e  facce(rinn  to  tlic  crown;  as  was  done  in  the 
loign  nl  Henry  VIII.  and  Williiim  III.  It  can  alter 
tlic  e(hil)'iillied  religion  of  tlie  land  ;  as  was  done  in  a 
variety  of  inltnnces  in  the  reigns  of  king  Kenry  VIII. 
and  his  three  children.  It  can  ch.ange  and  create 
afredi  even  the  cunllitutlon  of  the  kingdom  and  of 
parliaments  themlelves ;  as  was  done  by  the  aift  of 
union,  and  the  feveral  ftatutes  for  triennial  and  fepten- 
ni.il  cleflions.  It  can,  in  (hort,  do  every  thing  that 
is  not  naturally  impoflible;  and  therefore  fume  have 
not  fcrv.pled  to  call  its  power,  by  a  figure  rather  too 
bold,  the  omnipotence  cf  parliament.  True  it  is,  that 
\vhat  the  pailiament  doth,  no  authority  upon  earth  Can 
undo.  So  that  it  is  a  matter  moft  eileniial  to  the 
lih.riics  vi  the  kingdom,  that  fuch  members  be  dele- 
gated to  this  important  truft  as  are  molt  eminent  for 
their  prcbitv,  their  fortitude,  and  their  knowledge; 
for  it  was  a  known  apophthegm  of  the  great  lord  tie.i- 
furer  Burleigh,  "  That  England  could  never  be  ruined 
but  by  a  pailinment;"  and  as  Sir  Matthew  Hah  ob- 
fcrves,  this  being  the  highell  and  greateil  court,  over 
\vhich  none  other  can  have  juiifuiclion  in  the  king- 
dom,'if  by  any  means  a  mifgovernment  fliould  any  way 
fall  upon  it,  the  fubjedts  of  that  kingdc  m  are  lelt  with- 
out all  manner  of  remedy.  To  the  fame  purpofe  the 
prefident  Montefquieu,  though  we  trud  too  lialtily, 
prefages,  that  as  Rome,  Sparta,  and  Carthage,  have 
loll  ilieir  liberty  and  perilhed  ;  fo  the  ccnfti  uti  n  of 
England  will  in  time  lofe  its  liberty,  will  perilli :  ic 
will  perilli  whenever  the  legiflative  power  Ihall  become 
more  corrupt  than  th.e  executive. 
MrLoLte's  ^^  m\\^  be  owned,  that  Mr  Locke,  and  other  theo- 
opinion  re-  retical  writer?,  have  held,  that  "  there  remains  Hill  in- 
fpccling  herent  in  the  people  a  fupreme  power  to  remove  or  al- 
this  power,  jj.p  the  legiflature,  when  they  r;nd  the  legiflature  aft 
contrary  to  the  truft  repofed  in  them ;  for  when  fuch 
truft  is  abufed,  it  is  thereby  forfeited,  and  devolves 
to  thofe  who  gave  it."  But  h  Avever  jull  this  conclu- 
fion  may  be  in  theory,  we  cannot  adopt  it,  nor  argue 
from  it,  under  any  difpenfation  of  government  at  pre- 
fent  actually  exilling.  For  this  devolution  of  power, 
to  the  people  at  large,  includes  in  it  a  diifolution  ot . 
the  while  form  of  government  eftablifhed  by  that  peo- 
ple; reduces  all  the  membeis  to  their  original  Itate  of 
equality;  and  by  annihilating  tlie  fovereign  power,  re- 
peals all  pofitive  laws  whatfoever  before  eoaifted.  No 
human  laws  will  tlierefoie  fuppofe  a  cafe,  which  at 
once  muft  deftroy  all  law,  and  compel  men  to  build  a- 
frelh  upon  a  new  foundation  ;  nor  will  they  make  pro- 
vifion  for  fo  defpcrate  an  event,  as  mull  render  all  le- 
gal provifions  inelfeclual.  So  long  therefore  as  the 
Englilh  conrtitution  lails,  we  may  venture  to  affirm, 
that  the  power  of  pailiament  is  abfolute  and  without 
ccntroul. 

In  order  to  prevent  the  mifc'iiefs  that  might  arife, 
ficatioiiipf  by  placing  this  extenfive  authority  in  hands  that  aie 
*i'.cmLers.  either  incapable  or  elfe  improper  to  manage  it,  it  is 
provided  by  the  callom  and  l.tw  of  parliament,  that 
no  one  ilnll  fit  or  vote  in  either  lioufe,  unlets  he  be 
21  years  of  age.  Ti;is  is  alfo  exprefsly  declared  by 
ft.ituie  7  and  8  W.  III.  c.  25  :  with  regard  to  the  houfe 
•of  commons,  doubts  have  arifen,  from  fome  contra- 
dictory adjudications,  whether  or  not  a  minor  was  in- 
capacitated from  fitting  in  tliat  houfe.     It  is  alfo  en- 
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afled  by  ftatute  7  Jac.  I.  c.  6.  that  no  member  be  Parliumtit 
peimiticd  to  eiAcr  the  houfe  of  ccmmnns  till  he  hath  - 

taken  the  oath  of  allegiance  bef(.re  the  lord  ftcwatdor 
his  deputy;  and  by  30  Car.  II.  it.  2.  and  I  Geo.  I. 
c  13.  that  nomcmDcr  lliall  vote  or  fit  in  either  houfe, 
till  he  hatli,  in  tlie  preience  of  the  houfe  taken  the 
oaths  o(  allegiance,  fupremacy  and  abjuration,  and 
fubfcribed  and  repeated  the  declaration  againll  tran- 
fubllaiitiation,  and  invoca'.ion  of  faints,  and  the  iacri- 
ficc  oi  the  mafs.  Aliens,  unlefs  naturalized,  were  like- 
wife  by  the  law  ©f  parliament  incapable  to  fcrve  th.ere- 
in  :  and  now  it  is  enafted,  by  ftatute  12  Sc  13  W.  Ill, 
c.  2.  that  no  alien  even  thou;.:h  he  be  naturalized, 
fhv.ll  be  capable  ot  being  a  member  of  either  houfe  of 
parliament.  And  there  are  not  only  thefe  Handing  in. 
capacities;  but  if  any  peiion  is  made  a  peer  by  the 
king,  or  elected  to  fei  ve  in  the  houl'e  of  commons  by 
the  people,  yet  may  the  refptftive  houfes,  upon  c  ni- 
plaint  ot  any  crime  in  fuch  perfon,  and  proof  thereof, 
adjudge  him  dlfabled  and  incapable  to  lit  as  a  mem- 
ber :  and  this  by  the  law  and  cultom  of  parliament.  ^ 

For  as  every  court  of  juflice  hath  laws  and  cuitoms  The  cuf- 
for  its  direction,  fi  me  the  civil  and  canon,  fome  the  toms  of 
common  law,  others  their  own  peculiar  laws  and  cuf-  parliament 
toms  ;  fo  the  high  court  of  parliament  hath  alfo  its  ^^'^'^'^  "" 
own  peculiar  law,  called  the  hx  et  confududo  fa.  I'm-  t'iope^°bT 
menii ;  a  law  which  Sir  Edward  Coke  obferves  is  fl5  e,prefs 
omnibus  qneercnla,  a  mult'is  i^n.rala,    a  p.uicis    co^nita.liyt; 
It  will  not  therefore  be  expeifted  that  we  Ihould  enter 
into  the  examination  of  this  law  with  any  degree  of 
niinutenefij  fince  as  the  fame  learned  author  artures 
us,  it  is  much  better  to  be  learned  out  of  the  rolls  of 
parliament,  and  other  records,  ai  d  by  precedents  and 
continual  experierce,  that  cannot  be  exprelTed  by  any 
oni  man.     It  will  be  fufficient  to  o  lerve,  that  the 
whole  of  the  law  and  cultom  of  parliament  has  its  ori- 
ginal from  this  one  maxim,  "  That  whatever  matter 
ariits  concf  rnii  g  either  l.oufe  of  parliament,  ought  to 
be  examined,  dilcuifed,  and  adjudged  in  that  houfe  to 
which  i;  relates,  and  not  elfewhere."     He.".ce,  for  in- 
llance,  the  krds  will  not  fuffer  the  commons  to  inter- 
fere in  fettling  the  ele<flion  of  a  peer  of  Scotland  ;  the 
c<.mmons  will  not  allow  the  lords  to  judge  of  the  elec- 
tion ot  a  burgefs ;  nor  will  either  houl'e  permit  the 
fubordinate  courts  of  law  to  examine  the  merits  of  ei- 
ther cafe.     But  the  maxims  upon  which  they  proceed, 
togsther  with  the  method  of  proceeding,  reft  entirely 
in  ihe  breaft  of  the  parliament  itfelf ;  and  are  not  de- 
fined and  afcertained  by  any  particular  ftated  laws.  j^ 

The  privileges  of  parliament  are  likewifc  very  large  Itseittenflve 
and  indefinite;  and  therefore  when,  in  3llt  Hen.  VI.  privileges, 
the  houfe  of  lords  propounded  a  queltion  to  the  judges 
concerning  them,  the  chief  juftice.  Sir  John  Fortefcue, 
in  the  name  of  his  brethren,  declared,  "  That  they 
ought  not  to  make  ani  wer  to  that  quePJon  ;  for  it 
hath  not  been  ufed  aforetime,  that  the  juftices  Qiould 
in  anywife  determine  the  privileges  of  the  high  court 
or  pailiament;  lor  it  is  fo  high  and  mighty  in  its  na- 
ture, that  it  may  make  law;  and  that  which  is  law, 
it  may  make  no  law  :  and  the  determination  and  know- 
ledge of  that  privilege  belongs  to  the  lords  of  parlia- 
ment, and  not  to  the  juftices."  Privilege  cf  parlia- 
ment was  princip.illy  eftabliihed,  in  order  to  prottft 
its  members  not  only  from  being  molefted  by  their  fel- 
lov/-fubjeits,  but  alfa  more  efpecially  from  being  op- 
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Parliamon   prelTcJ  by  the  power  of  tlic  crown.    If  tliercfore   all 

>— ^^ the  privileges  of  parliament  were  once  to  be  {it  down 

and  ascertained,  and  nr,  privilege  to  be  allowed  but 
what  was  fo  defined  and  detcrn.lned,  it  were  eafy  lor 
the  executive  power  to  devilc  fome  new  cafe,  not  with- 
in the  line  of  privilege,  and  under  pretence  thereof  to 
harafs  any  refradory  member,  and  violate  the  free- 
dom of  pjrliami.nt.  The  dignity  and  independence 
of  the  two  houfes  ;;re  tljcrefore  in  great  nicnfure  pre- 
lerved  by  keeping  their  privilege^  indefinite.  Some, 
however,  of  the  more  notorious  privileges  of  the  mem- 
bers of  ci.hcr  houfe  are,  pi  ivilege  of  ijx-ech,  of  perft  n, 
of  their  Gomeflies,  and  cf  their  lands  and  goods.  As 
to  the  firft,  privilege  of  fpcech,  it  is  declared  by  the 
ftatuie  I.  W.  &.  M.  ft.  2.  c.  2.  as  one  of  the  liberties 
of  the  people,  "  That  the  freedom  of  fpecch,  and  de- 
bates, and  procecedings  in  parli.;mcnt,  ought  not  to  be 
impeached  or  quellioiied  in  any  cou.t  or  place  ont  uf 
parliament."  And  this  freedom  of  fpeech  is  particu- 
larly dimanded  of  the  king  in  perfon,  by  the  fpeaker 
of  the  hoafe  of  commons,  at  the  opening  of  every  new 
parliament.  So  likcwife  are  the  other  priv, leges,  cf 
perfon,  fervatits,  lands,  and  goods  ;  which  are  immu- 
nities as  ancient  as  Edward  the  Confelfcr  :  in  whofe 
laws  we  find  this  precept,  ylJ  fytijcLs  icnleni'ilus.  Jive 
fummoniU  fint, fixe  per  Je  quid  agtiulum  l:a'juer'tnt,Jit  fui?ima 
pax;  and  fj  too  in  the  old  Gothic  conftitutions,  Ex- 
teiidhur  hitc  pax  et  fixuntas  ad  quaUiordccim  dies,  convo- 
cato  regiii  fenatu.  This  included  formerly  not  only  pri- 
vilege from  illegal  violence,  but  alfo  from  legal  arrefts 
and  feizures  by  procefs  from  the  courts  of  law.  And 
flill  to  alfault  by  violence  a  member  of  either  houfe, 
or  his  menial  fervants,  is  a  high  contempt  of  parlia- 
ment, and  there  punifhed  with  tlie  utmoft  feverity.  It 
has  llkewife  peculiar  penalties  annexed  to  it  in  the 
courts  of  lavi'  by  the  ftatutes  5  Ken.  IV.  c.  6.  and  1 1 
Hen.  VI.  c.  11.  Neither  can  any  member  of  either 
houfe  be  ariefted  and  taken  into  cuftody  without  a 
breach  of  the  privilege  of  parliament. 

But  all  other  privileges  which  deiogate  frcm  the 
common  law  are  now  at  an  end,  fave  only  as  to  tlie 
freedom  of  the  men.ber's  perfon;  which  in  a  peer  by 
tlie  privilege  of  peerage)  is  for  ever  ficred  and  invio- 
lable ;  and  in  a  commoner  (by  the  privilege  of  parlia- 
ment) for  forty  days  after  eveiy  prorogation,  and  forty 
days  beiore  the  next  appointed  meeti:  g  ;  whxh  is  new 
in  effcd  as  long  as  tlie  parliament  fubfift:,  it  feld.m 
being  prorogued  for  mo. e  thane'ghty  days  at  a  tine. 
As  to  all  other  privileges  which  obUruifl  the  ordinary 
courfe  (.f  iuflice,  thty  v/ere  retrained  by  the  flatutes 
12.  W.  III.  c.  3.  2  5c  3  Ann.  c.  18.  and  11  Gen.  II. 
c.  ^4.  and  are  now  tct  illy  abolilhed  by  ftatute  lo  G. 
III.  c.  50.;  which  cnafts,  that  any  fait  may  at  any 
time  be  brought  againlt  any  pe-,r  or  member  of  par- 
liament, their  fervants,  or  any  other  perfon  intitled  to 
privilege  .of  parliament ;  which  ilia  1  not  be  impeached 
or  delayed  by  pretence  of  any  fach  privilege,  except 
tli.it  the  perftn  of  a  member  of  the  houfe  of  commons 
Ihall  not  tlierLby  be  fubjeLteJ  to  any  arreil  or  in  pri- 
fonmcnt.  Liktwife,  .or  the  benerit  of  comme:ce,  it  is 
provided  by  ftatute  4  Geo.  D.I.  c.  33.  that  any  trader, 
having  privilege  of  parli.iment,  may  be  ferved  with  le- 
gal prticcfs  fur  any  juil  debt  (to  the  amount  of  i  ocl  ) : 
and  unlefs  he  makes  fatibfailion  v,  ithin  two  mouUis,  it 
f!;all  be  deemed  an  aJl  ot'-bankrnpte\  ;  and  that  coni- 
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mifhoas  of  bankruptcy  may  be  ilfucJ  Jgjl:..l  fu-.h  (  ri-  i'.ipiur.i  i,/- 
vileged  traders  in  like  mann-T  as  againll  any  otlitr.         \^~~' 

'llic  only  way  by  which  courts  of  juilice  could  a.i-  Mrn.Dcrt 
ciently  take  cognizance  of  privilege  of  parliament  was  may  I,.;  ar- 
by  wiit  cf  priv, lege,  in  the  nature  of  a  fuprf.d.a:,  to  ri-d-i!  jliut 
deliver  the  party  (;ut  of  cu.lody  when  anclleJ  in  3.  ci-  P^rliimn.t 
vll  luit.  For  when  a  letter  was  v.-ritten  by  tlie  fpeak.r  c  ",'  "r" 
to  tlie  judge.;,  to  Hay  proceedings  againit  a  pnvilegcd  it_  ^nd  of 
peifon,  they  rejex^ed  it  as  contrary  to  tlieir  oath  ot  of-  theciui^, 
fiee.  But  finec  the  ftatute  12  Will.  III.  c.  3.  which  ^-•. 
enafls,  that  no  piivileged  perli^n  (hall  be  fubjeil  to  ar- 
leil  or  imprifonment,  it  hath  beenhelJ,  that  fuch  arre  I 
is  irregular  ab  itut'.o,  and  that  the  party  m:iy  be  dii- 
charged  upt  n  motion.  It  is  to  be  obfervcd,  that  :\\<.\i 
is  no  precedent  of  any  fuch  wntf'f  privilege,  but  only 
in  civil  luits  ;  and  that  tlic  llatute  of  1  Jac.  I.  c.  13.  and 
that  of  King  V/illiaiu  (which  remedy  fomc  inc.  nvenl- 
ences  ariling  from  privilei;e  </  puriiameit),  fpeako.^ly 
of  civil  ailions.  And  tliereforc  th.e  claim  of  privilege 
hath  been  ufually  guarded  with  an  exception  as  to  tlis 
cafe  of  indlflable  crimes  ;  or,  as  it  hath  been  frequent- 
ly exprelied,  ct  treafon,  felony,  and  breach  (or  furety) 
of  the  peace.  Whereby  it  feenis  to  have  been  undcr- 
ftood,  that  no  pi  ivilege  was  allow.'iblc  to  the  mcn.bers, 
their  families,  or  fervants,  in  any  crime  whatfcever  ;  for 
a'l  crimes  are  treated  by  the  law  as  being  contra  p.:cem 
dumini  regis.  And  inftances  have  not  been  wanting, 
wherein  privileged  perlbns  liavc  been  convlfled  of  mif- 
demeanors,  and  committed,  or  profecuted  to  outlawry, 
even  in  the  middle  cf  a  iclhon  ;  which  proceeding  has 
afterv/ards  received  tlie  fanflion  and  approbation  of 
parliament.  To  which  may  be  added,  th.it  a  few  years 
ago,  the  cafe  of  writing  and  publilhing  fedltious  libels 
was  refolved  by  both  houfes  not  to  be  intitled  to  prlvi- 
vilege;  and  that  the  reafi.ns  upon  which  tliatcafe  pro- 
ceeded, extended  cquidly  to  every  indiiTiable  o.Tence. 
So  that  the  chief,  it  not  the  only,  privilege  of  parlia- 
ment, in  Inch  cafes,  feems  to  be  the  right  of  receiving 
immediate  information  of  the  impiifon.T.ei.t  or  deten- 
tion of  any  member,  with  the  rcafon  fur  which  he  is 
detained  :  a  praftice  that  is  daily  ufed  upon  the  flight- 
ell  military  accufations,  preparatory  to  a  trial  by  a 
court-martial ;  and  which  is  recognized  by  the  feveral 
temporary  ftatutes  for  fufpeiiding  the  h:.li\u  corpus  aA  : 
whereby  it  is  pn.videj,  ih.tt  no  member  t  f  either  hou!e 
fhail  be  detained,  till  the  nutter  of  wh'eh  he  ibinds  fuf- 
fpeeled  be  firfl  communie.ted  to  the  houfe  cf  which 
he  is  a  member,  and  the  crnfent  of  the  faid  houfe  ob- 
tained for  his  coir.mitment  i  r  detaining.  But  yet  tlie 
ul'age  has  unilbrmly  been,  ever  fince  the  Revolution, 
that  the  cpinmunication  has  been  iubfequenl  to  the 
a:reft. 

Th.efe  are  the  gener.dlicads  cf  the  Luvs  .ind  cuttci^.s 
relating  to  parliament,  ci>nfideied  as  one    aggregate 
body.  The  laws  and  cuftoms  relating  to  each  branch  in 
p.irtitu!arb-.ingexpl.i!ned  under  the  articles  aheady  re- 
ferred to,  i),'i  King, Lords,  and  Commons,  we  IhoulJ 
proceed,  I V.  To  the  method  of  making  law  s  :  wliieh  is 
much  the  lame  in  boch  houfe-.  But  for  this,  too,  we  have 
to  ref^r  the  reader  10  the  aitic'e  Bill  ;  and  ihall  riily        jg 
obferve  in  this  place,  that,  for  di'patch  of  b.ifmefs,  each  of  tlie  !o:d 
houic  of  parliament  has  its  fpeaker.     The  fp-aker  of  chancellrr 
the  houfe   of  lord;,  wliofc  orfiee  it  is  to  pre'ide  there,  ^'H'!'*"-''^^ 


and  manage  the  formality  of  bullnefs,  is  the  loid  chan-    ,- 
c;llor,  or  keeper  cf  the  king's  g;xat  feal,  ex  any  o.htr  moBS.' 
5   D  a;po'r.ted 
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Tirlbment  appointed  by  the  king's  commilTion  :  and  if  none  be  (n 
'  '  appointed,  the  houfe  ol'  lords  (it  i-;  faid)  m;iy  elefl. 
The  fpeaker  of  the  honfc  of  commons  is  ch<i'en  by  tlie 
houfe  ;  but  mull  be  approved  by  the  kiiig.  And  here- 
in the  ulage  of  the  two  houfcs  dilFers,  ih;ic  the  fpenker 
of  the  h  u!e  of  commons  cannot  give  his  opinion  or 
argue  any  quetlion  in  the  Iioufe  ;  but  the  fpeaker  of 
the  houle  ot  hirds,  if  a  lord  of  parliament,  ir.ay.  In 
each  h- ufe  the  adl  c;f  the  majority  binds  the  whole; 
and  this  m  jority  is  dtc  aredby  votes  openly  and  pub- 
licly given  ;  not,  as  at  Venice,  and  many  other  fenato- 
ri.il  alfemblies-,  privat  ly,  or  by  ball  't.  This  latt'.r  me- 
thod muy  be  ierviceablr,  to  prevent  Intrigues  and  un- 
conftitQti'  n  il  conibinatioriS  ;  h.it  is  im-ollible  to  be 
pra>ftifed  vv.th  us,  at  leall  in  the  h  Hiie  of  comm'  ns, 
where  every  member's  coududl  is  fubjeft  to  thef  iture 
cenfure  ol  his  conliituents,  and  therefore  Ihould  be 
openly  ful.mitted  to  their  iufpe^flion. 

V.  There  remains  only,  in  the  lad  place,  to  add  a 
journmcnt  word  or  two  concerning  the  manner  in  v/liich  parlia- 
of  parlia-     nients  may  be  adjourned,  prurogucd,  or  d'ijfolv.d. 
r.ient,  ^j-,  adjaurmmm  is  no  more  than  a  continuance  of 

the  fe'dion  from  one  day  to  another  ;  as  the  word  itfeli 
llgnitiis  ;  and  this  is  one  by  the  authorirj'  o.  each 
houfe  feparately  every  day  ;  and  f  imetimes  for  a  lort- 
nlght  or  a  month  together,  as  at  Chriftmas  or  Eader, 
or  upon  other  particular  occafions.  But  the  adjourn- 
ment of  one  houfe  is  no  adjournment  oftlie  other.  It 
hath  alfo  been  ufual,  when  his  Majefty  hath  fignified 
his  pleafure  that  both  or  either  oif  the  houfes  ihould 
jdjcurn  themfe.ves  to  a  certain  day,  to  obey  the  king's 
pleafure  fo  iignified,  and  to  adjourn  accoruingly.  O- 
therwife,  befides  the  indecorum  of  a  re:uf,d,  a  proro- 
gaticn  would  aii'uredly  foUov.' ;  which  wtuld  often  be 
very  ir.conveni-nt  to  b..ih  public  and  private  bufmefs. 
For  prorogation  puts  an  end  to  the  feliion  ;  and  then 
fitch  bids  as  are  only  b:gun,  and  not  perfefled,  muft  be 
lefumed  de  novo  (if  at  all)  in  a  fubfequent  felBon  ; 
^  whereas,  after  an  adjournment,  all  things  continue  in 
the  fame  ftateas  at  the  time  of  the  adjournment  made, 
and  may  be  proceeded  on  without  any  treih  commence- 
ment. 

A  prorogation  is  the  continuance  of  the  parliament 
from  one  leflion  to  anothei  ;  as  an  adjournment  is  a 
,  continuation  of  the  feffion  from  day  to  day.  This  is 
done  by  the  royal  authority,  e.vprefl'ed  either  by  the  lord 
char.cellor  in  his  Majefty's  prelence,  or  by  conimifficn 
from  the  crown,  or  frequently  by  proclamatirn.  Both 
houfes  are  neceifarily  prorogi:ed  at  the  fame  time  ;  it 
not  being  aprorogatiim  of  the  houfe  of  lords  or  com- 
mons, but  of  the  parliament.  The  iciEon  is  never  un- 
derllood  to  be  at  a:i  end  until  a  prorogation  ;  though, 
unlel's  fome  aft  be  palfed,  or  fume  judgment  given  in 
parhamcnt,  it  is  in  truth  no  feffion  a^all  And  forn;er- 
ly  the  mage  was,  ior  the  king  to  give  the  royal  alient 
toadfucii  bills  as  he  approved  at  the  end  o!  eve;y  fef- 
fion, and  then  to  prorogue  the  parliament,  though 
fometimes  1  n'ly  for  a  day  or  two  ;  after  w  hich  all  buii- 
neis  then  depending  in  the  hou-^es  was  to  be  begun 
again.  Wh'ch  cuftom  obtained  fo  lirongly,  that  it  once 
became  a  qi  eftion,  Wheiher  giving  the  royal  aifent  to 
a  f-./.el;  bill  did  not  of  couiie  put  an  end  to  the  feffion  ? 
And  th.aigli  it  was  then  rclblved  in  the  negative,  yet 
the-  o  ion  was  fo  deeply  rooted,  that  the  Itatute 
I  Ca.  I.e.  7.  was  palfed  to  declare,  that  the  king's 
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a.Tent  to  that  and  fome  other  afls  fliould  not  put  an  Parliament 
end  to  the  feffion  ;  and  even  fo  late  as  the  reign  (  f  — ~— 
Cha  les  II.  we  fi  id  a  provifo  frequently  tucked  to  a  hill, 
that  bis  MajeUv's  allent  thereto  flioald  not  determine 
the  feffion  ot  pcliamcnt  But  it  n -w  fcems  to  b;  al- 
lowed, that  a  prorogation  mull  be  cxprclsly  mad?,  in 
order  to  dcterm'.na.  the  feffi  n.  And  if  atth;  time  of 
an  aftual  rebellion,  or  irnmine'it  danger  of  invafion, 
t!:e  parliament  fha'l  be  feparated  by  adjournment  or 
prorogation,  the  king  is  empowered  to  call  them  toge- 
ther by  proclamation,  with  14  days  notice  of  the  lime 
appoint  d  f  r  their  reali'embiing. 

A  d'iffjlu'.i,n  is  the  civil  death  oi'the  p  iiliament ;  and 
this  may  be  effected  tliree  wa)s:  i  B)  the  king's  will, 
expreii'ed  either  in  perion  or  by  repiclent.ilion.  For 
as  the  king  ha  the  fole  right  of  convening  the  pa.'^lia- 
ment,  fo  alio  it  is  a  branch  of  the  royal  prerogative, 
that  he  may  (v.hencv  r  he  pleif.s)  prorogue  the  par- 
liament for  a  time,  or  put  u  final  period  to  its  exifl- 
ence.  Ifnotliing  liad  a  right  to  piorogue  or  diifoive 
a  parliament  but  itfelf,  it  might  happen  to  become  per- 
petual. And  this  would  be  extremely  dangerous,  if 
at  any  time  it  ihould  attempt  to  encroach  upon  tlie  ex- 
ecutive power;  as  was  fatally  exper  enced  by  the  un- 
fortunate king  Charles  I. ;  who,  h.aving  unadviiedly 
paifed  an  aift  t  continue  the  parl:am.-nt  ;hen  It  b.ing 
till  fuch  time  as  it  fhould  pleafe  to  dilf  Ive  itfelf,  at  laft 
fell  a  facrilice  to  tliat  In  Tdin^te  power  which  he  him- 
felf  had  comented  to  give  them.  It  is  therefore  ex- 
tremely necelfary  that  ihe  crown  Ihould  be  empowered 
to  regulate  the  .;uration  of  thefe  ailemblies,  under  the 
limitatitns  which  tlie  Englilli  conllitution  has  prefcri- 
bed  :  fo  that,  on  the  c:ne  hand,  they  may  frequen-ly 
and  regularly  come  together  for  the  difpatch  of  bufi- 
nefs  and  redrefs  of  grievances  ;  and  may  not,  on  the 
other,  even  with  the  confen:  ol  thecri  \vn,  be  continued 
to  an  inconvenient  or  un  onllitutional  length. 

2.  A  parliament  m.iy  be  diliblved  by  tlie  demife  of 
the  crown.  This  diiI;)Iu;ion  formerly  happened  im- 
mediately upon  the  death  of  the  reigning  fovereign : 
for  he  being  confidered  in  law  as  the  head  of  the  par- 
liament, [  aput  printiftuw.  d  Jinis),  that  failing,  the 
whole  b  dy  was  held  to  be  extinift.  But  the  callii  g  a 
new  parliament  immediately  or,  the  inauguration  of  the 
fuccelfor  neing  found  inconvenient,  and  dangers  being 
apprehended  irom  haviiog  no  parli.iment  in  beiui;  in 
cale  or  a  difputed  fuccellion,  it  was  enafled  by  the  fta- 
tutes  7  &  8  W.  III.  c.  15.  and  6  Ann.  c.  7.  that  tl:e 
p.irliament  in  being  Ihall  continue  for  fi.t  months  after 
the  death  of  any  king  or  quce;'),  unlefs  foor.er  prorogued 
or  diliolved  by  the  fucceflbr ;  that  it  th,  pai  li.iment  be, 
at  the  king's  death  fep  rated  by  adjournment  or  pro- 
rogation, it  fliall  notwithftandjng  ademble  i:r:medlate- 
ly:  and  that  if  no  p.arliament  is  then  in  being,  the  n  em- 
bers of  the  laft  parliament  fliall  ali'cm^le,ai;d  be  again 
a  parliament. 

3.  Lallly,  a  parli.iment  m.ay  be  ditlolved  or  expire 
by  length  of  time.  For  if  eithe'r  the  legill.itive  body 
were  perpetual,  or  might  lail  for  the  '.if;  ot  the  prince 
who  convened  them  as  foi  merly,  and  w'ere  fo  to  be 
fupplied,  by  occafionally  filling  the  vacancies  with  new 
reprelentatives  ;  in  theii;  cafes,  if  it  were  once  corrup- 
ted, the  evil  would  be  psft  all  remedy;  but  when  dif- 
ferent bodies  fuccccd  each  other,  if  ilie  people  fee  caufe 
10  difapprove  cf  the  present,  they  may  redify  its  fatilts 
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Parliament  in  ihe  next.    A  Icgiflatlve  aTcnil)lf  aKo,  v/liich  is  fine 

'      ^ to  be  feparated  again,  ( whereliy  its  members  will  ih.ein. 

felves  become  priviitc  men,  and  fubjecl:  to  the  full  ex- 
tent of  the  laws  which  they  have  enaiTied  for  others), 
will  think  themfelves  I;ouik1,  in  intereft  as  well  as  dut}-, 
to  make  only  fuch  laws  as  arc  good.  The  utmoft  ex- 
tent of  time  that  dii  fame  paHiament  was  allowed  to 
fir,  by  the  ftatute  6  W.  &  M.  c.*3.  was  i/jm  years  : 
after  the  expiration  of  which,  reckoning  from  the  re- 
turn of  the  iirll:  fummons,  the  parliament  was  to  have 
no  longer  continuance.  But  by  the  flatute  i  G-o.  I. 
ft.  2.  c.  38.  (in  order,  profeliedly,  to  prevent  the  grenC 
and  contnucd  expences  of  frequent  elettions,  and  the 
violent  heats  and  animofities  confequent  thereupon,  and 
for  the  peace  and  fccui  ity  of  the  government  then  juft 
recovering  from  the  late  rebellion),  this  term  was  pro- 
longed to  fivai  years  ;  and,  what  alone  is  an  inlhmce 
of  the  vail  authority  of  parliament,  the  very  fame  houfe 
that  was  chofen  for  three  years,  enavSed  its  own  crai- 
tinuance  f  r  fevcn.  So  that,  as  our  conftitution  now 
ftands,  the  parliament  muft  expire,  cr  die  a  natural 
death,  at  the  end  of  every  fcventh  year,  if  not  fooner 
dilfolved  by  the  rnyal  prerogative. 

We  Ihall  conclude  this  article  wijh  an  account  of 
fonie  general  forms  not  taken  notice  of  under  any  of 
the  above  heads. 

In  the  houfe  cf  lords,  the  princes  of  the  blood  fit 
by  themfelves  on  the  iidcs  of  the  thione;  at  the  wall, 
on  the  kiHii's  right  hand,  the  two  archbilhops  fit  by 
themfelves  on  a  form.  Behiw  them,  the  bifhnps  of 
London,  Durham,  and  Winchefter,  and  all  the  other 
bilhops,  fit  according  to  the  priority  of  their  confecra- 
tion.  On  the  king's  left  hand  the  lord  treafurer,  lord 
prefident,  and  lord  privy-feal,  fit  upon  forms  above  all 
dukes,  except  the  royal  blood  ;  then  the  dukes,  mar- 
quilFcs,  and  earls,  according  to  their  creation.  Acrofs 
the  room  are  wool  facks;  continued  from  an  ancient 
cuftcm ;  and  the  chancellor,  or  keeper,  being  of 
courfe  the  fpeaker  of  tl.e  hnufe  of  lords,  fits  on  the 
firft  woolsack  before  the  throne,  w'th  the  great  feal 
or  mace  lying  by  him ;  belovN'  thefe  are  forms  for  the 
■v  ifcounts  a;id  barons.  On  the  other  wool  facks  are 
fcated  the  judges,  mafters  in  chancery,  and  king's 
council,  who  are  only  to  give  their  advice  in  points  of 
law  :  but  they  all  ftand  up  till  the  king  gives  them 
leave  to  fit. 

The  commons  fit  promircuoully ;  only  the  fpeaker 
has  a  chair  at  the  upper  end  of  the  houfe,  and  the 
clerk  and  his  alfiftant  fit  at  a  table  near  him. 

When  a  member  of  the  houfe  of  common^  fpeaks, 
he  ftands  up  uncovered,  and  diresfts  his  fpeech  to  the 
fjieaker  only.  If  what  he  fays  be  anfwered  by  ano- 
llier,  he  is  not  allowed  to  reply  the  fame  day,  unlefs 
p.;rfonal  reflexions  have  been  caft  upon  him  :  but 
when  the  common*,  in  order  to  have  a  greater  freedom 
nC  deba'e,  have  re  olved  themfelves  into  a  committee 
of  the  whole  houfe,  every  member  may  ipeak  to  a  que- 
Iti  !n  as  often  as  he  thinks  neceilary.     In  the  houfe  of 
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lords  they  vote,  beginning  at  the  puifne,  or  lowcft 
baron,  and  fo  up  orderly  to  the  higheft,  every  one  an- 
Avering,  Content,  or  Not  ccn'ert.  In  the  houfe  t  f  com- 
mons they  votebyjj^j-  andn.Tjj-;  .and  if  it  be  dubious 
•  wliich  arc  the  greater  nuniber,  the  houfe  divides.  If  the 
f|ue!lion  be  about  bringing  any  thing  into  the  houfe, 
the  yojs  go  out ;  bu-t-  if  it  be  about  a'.;y  thing  the  houfe 


already  ha',  the  n^ys  go  cut.  In  all  divifion?  the  fpc.ik-  Parli  v.ti't 
er  appoints  four  tellers,  two  of  each  opinion.     In  a  '       ' 

committee  of  the  whole  houfe,  they  divide  by  changing 
fides,  x\\eyeas  taking  the  right  and  xhe  nays  the  left  of 
the   chair  ;  and   then  there  are  but  two  tellers.     If  a 
bill  pafs  one  h  ;uf;,  a'-.d  the  other  demur  to  it,  a  con- 
ference is  demanded  in  the  painted  chamber,  where 
certain  members  are  deputed  from   c.icli   houfe;  and 
here  the  lords  fit  C'  vered,  and  the  commons  ftand  b;re, 
and  debate  the  cafe.     If  they  difagrce,   the   affair  is 
null ;  but  if  they  agree,  this,  with  t'.u  other  bills  tli at 
have  palled  bo'di  lundes,  \i  brought  down  to  the  king  in 
the  houfe  of  lords,  who  comes  thidicrclotlicd  in  his  roy- 
al robes;  before  him  the  clerk  of  the  parliament  rea.Is 
the  title  of  each  bill,  and  as  he  reads,  the  clerk  of  the  M,,,„rr  ..f 
crown  pronounces  the  royal  ad'ent  or  diffent.   If  it  be  a  cxD.-Lllin  r 
publie  bill,  the  loyal  aiient  is  given  in  thefe  words,  the  rcyii 
Le  roy  Is  vent,  "  The  king  will  have  it  fo  ;"  if  priv.itc,  aff'nt  or 
S'^it  fait  ccmme  il  rjl  (LJire",  "  Let  the  reque.T:  be  com- ''.'{['"' '" 
plied  with  ;  if  the  king  refufes  the  bill,  the  anfwer  is,    '  '^' 
Le  roy  i^avifcra,  "  The  king  will  think  of  it;"  an.l  if 
it  be  a  money-biU,  the  anfwor  is,  Le  roy  r:m;rch  fts 
loyaux  fiijets,  ac-epte  Irur  hcmvohnrc,    Ifj    ai'Jfi  le  vsiit ; 
"   The  king  thanks  his  loyal  fuhjefts,    accepts  tlieir 
benrvolcnce,  and  therefore  grants  his  confent." 

High  Court  of  P  iRi.!  iMENT,  is  the  fupreme   court 
in  the  kingdom,  not  only  for  the  making,  but  alfo  for 
the  execution,  of  laws;  by  the  trial  of  great  and  enor- 
mous offenders,  wliether  lords  or  comm:ners,  in  the 
method  of  parliamentary  impeachment.     As  for  afii 
of  parliament  to  attaint  particular  pcr-'ons  cf  treafon  o.- 
felony,  or  to  infli.5t:  pains  and   penalties,   beyond  or 
contrary  t©  the  common  lav.',  to  ferve  a  fpecial  pur- 
pofe,  we  fpcak  not  of  them  ;  being  to  all  intents  and 
purpnies    new    laws,    made    pro  re  nata,  and  by  no 
means  an  execution  of  fuch  as  are  already  in  beina-. 
But  an  impeachment  bcf  re  the  lords  by  the  commons 
of   Great  Britain  in  parliament,  is  a  profecution  of 
the  already  known  and  cftablillied  law,  and  has  been 
frequently  put  in  pra>51:ice  ;  being  a  prefentment  to  the 
moft  high  and  fuprcme  court  of  criminal  jurifdivfiion 
by  the  moft  folemn  grand  inqueft  of  the  whole  king- 
dom.    A  commoner  cannot,  however,  be  impeached 
b;fcre  the  lords  for  any  capital  offence,  but  only  for 
high  mifdemeanors;  a  peer  may  be  impeached  for  anr 
crime.     And  ihey  ufually  (in  cafe  of  an  impeachment 
of  a  peer  for  treafon)  addrefs  the  crovvn  to  appoint  a 
lord    high    fteward,  for  the  greater  dignity  anj  re- 
gularity  of   their  proceedings;    which  high  fteward 
was  formerly  elected  by  the  peers  th.  mfelves,  tb.on5,h 
he  was  generally  commiftioned  by  the  kin^  ;  but" it 
h.ath  of  late  years  been  ftrenuoully  maintained,  that 
the  appointment  of  an  high   ftewjrd  in  fuch  cafes  is 
not  indifpsnfibly  neccllary,  but  that  the  honfs  mav 
pi-oceed  without  one.     The  articles  of  impeachment 
arc  a  kind  of  bills  of  indictment,  found  by  the  houfe 
of  commons,  and  afterwards  tried  by  the  lords ;  who 
are  in  cafes  of  mifdemeanors  considered  not  only  as 
their  own  peers,  but  as  the  peers  of  the  whole  nation. 
Tiiis  is  a  cuftr.m  derived  to  us  from  the  conititation 
of  the  ancient  Germans ;  who  in  thi.ir  great  councils 
fometimes  tried  c;i|->ital  accufations  relating  to  tlie  pu'o- 
lic  :  Licet  apud CJKS'Hu),!  ac::ifur:  q'.ioq:ic,  ei  tiifcrhnrn  cupU 
t'ls  hittiid^re.     And  it  has  a  peculiar  propiiety  in  x\\i 
E.iglifti  conftitution;  which  has  much  improved  up-on 
5D2  the 
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I'ar.  jmcrt  the  ;i:\cic::t  model  unported  hither  from  the  continent. 
'  "  For  tliouph  ill  genera!  the  union  of  the  lesiiflative  and 
judici^il  powers  oiiglit  to  be  moft  carcfuUv  avoided, 
yet  it  TTiay  happen  that  a  fuhjcft,  iutruftcd  with  the 
adminiflration  ol-  public  al'airj,  mav  iiiliinge  the  rights 
of  the  people,  rnd  b:  guilty  of  ilich  cnines  as  the 
ordinary  magiftrate  either  da'-es  not  or  cannot  punilh. 
Of  thefethe  reprefcntatives  of  the  people,  or  houfc  of 
corr.-mcn';,  cannot  properly  judge ;  becaufe  th.-ir  con- 
ftituents  are  the  parties  injured,  and  can  therefore 
only  impeach.  But  before  what  court  (hall  this  im- 
peachmcntbc  tried?  Not  before  the  ordinary  tri- 
bunals, wliich  would  naturally  be  fwayed  by  the  au- 
tliority  of  f  j  powerful  an  accufer.  Reafon  therefore 
will  fugged,  that  this  branch  of  the  legiflature,  which 
rcprefents  the  p:ople,  niuft  bring  its  charge  before  the 
other  branch,  which  confills  of  the  nobility,  who  have 
neither  the  fame  interells,  nor  the  (lime  padions,  as 
popular  a/femblies.  This  i?  a  vaft  fuperiority  which 
the  conftitution  of  tliis  ifland  enjoys  over  thofe  of  the 
Grecian  or  Roman  n^publics  ;  where  the  people  were 
at  tlic  fame  t'me  both  judges  and  accufers.  It  is  pro- 
per tint  the  nobility  (hould  judge,  to  infure  juftice  to 
the  accufed  ;  as  it  is  proper  that  the  people  lliould 
acci;fc,  to  ir.fiire  judice  to  tlie  commonwealth.  And 
therefore,  among  other  extraordinary  circumftances 
att:ndlng  the  authority  of  tliis  court,  there  is  one  of 
a  very  fnigular  nature,  which  was  infilled  on  by  the 
houfe  of  commons  in  the  cafe  of  the  earl  of  Danby  in 
the  reign  of  Charles  II.  and  is  now  enaaed  by  fta- 
tnte  12  and  13  W.  III.  c.  2.  that  no  pardon  under  the 
great  fea!  Ihall  be  pleadable  to  an  impeachment  by  the 
commons  of  Great  Britain  in  parliament. 

Such  is  the  nature  of  a  Britifli  parliament,  and  in 
theory  at  lead  we  (hould  prefume  it  were  nearly  per- 
feci;  but  feme  of  our  felhiw  countrymen,  more  zea- 
lous perhaps  than  wife,  fee  prodigious  faults  in  it, 
fuch  mdeed  as  they  think  muft  inevitably  prove  fatal. 
The  confequence  of  this  perfuafion  has  been  a  loud 
and  inceflknt  call  for  parliamentary  reform.  That 
abufes  ought  to  be  reformed,  is  certain  ;  and  that  few 
inft'.tutions  are  fo  perfcifl  as  not  to  need  amendment, 
is  a  faa  equally  indifputable.  We  (hall  evn  fuppofe 
ihat  there  are  many  abufes  in  our  parliament  which 
would  require  to  be  ame-.ded ;  but,  granting  all  this, 
rmd  icmething  more  if  it  were  recelHiiy,  we  would  re- 
commend in  the  mean  time  to  the  feriousconfideration 
of  thofe  who  call  themfelves  the  FrLn-h  of  the  People, 
vhoic  fincerity  in  their  proftfllons  it  v.-ould  be  impolite 
to^quedicn,  the  example  of  France,  and  that  they  would 
allow  i:  to  be  a  warning  to  Britain.  France  wanted  re- 
ioi  m  iridced,  and  that  which  was  firft  propofed  had  the 
countenance  of  thecoolcft  and  the  bell  of  men;  but  the 
confequences  have  been  dreadful ;  and  if  ever  a  free  and 
ftable  government  take  place  in  it,  which  we  fincerely 
wi.'h  may  be  foon,  it  will  have  beervpurchafed  at  an 
immcnfe  price,  by  enormities  which  will  difgrace  it 
whilll  the  remembrance  of  them  lafts. 

The  former  P.jisli.imknts  of  Frimre  were  fovereic?:n 
courts  eftablinied  by  the  king,  (inally  to  determine  all 
difputes  between  pLinicular  perfons,  and  to  pronounce 
on  appeals  fr-  m  fenences  given  by  inferior  judges. — 
'J'here  were  ten  ( f  thefe  parliaments  in  France,  of 
which  that  of  P.;rls  wis  the  chief,  its  privileges  and 
jvrifdiflion  being  of  the  gieateft  extent.     It  confi:1ed 
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of  eight  chaniDcrs :  the  grand  chamijcr,  v,-he:-e  caufts  rirliamtw 
of  audience  were  pleaded ;  the  cham.bcr  of  written  lav.- :     Hanua. 

the  cham.ber  of  counfel ;  the  TourncUe  criminelle,  for  ""  ' ' 

judging  criminal  affairs;  the  Tournelle  civile,  in  and 
o^  the  grand  cham.ber;  and  three  chambers  of  inquefis, 
where  proceffes  were  adjudged  in  writing:  befides  thefe, 
t!:ere  w  as  alfo  the  chamber  of  vacations,  and  thofe  of 
requeRs.  In  1 771  the  king  thought  fit  to  brinch  the 
parliament  of  Paris  into  fix  different  parli.iments,  un- 
der the  denomination  of  fuperior  courts,  each  pailiu- 
ment  having  fimilar  jurifdlaion.  Under  their  fecond 
race  of  king's,  this  parliament,  like  that  of  England, 
was  the  king's  council ;  it  gave  audience  to  ambaffa- 
dors,  and  confulted  of  the  affairs  of  war  and  govern- 
ment.  The  Fiench  king,  at  that  time  prefidcd  in 
them,  without  being  at  all  mafter  of  their  relolutions. 
But  in  after  times  their  authority  was  abridged  • 
as  the  kings  referved  the  decifion  of  the  grand  affairs 
oftlie  public  to  their  own  councils;  leaving  none  but 
private  ones  to  the  parliaments.  The  parliament  of 
Pans  alfo  enjoyed  die  privileges  of  verifying  ai.d  regi- 
(tering  the  king's  arrets  or  ed'ids,  wiJiout  which  thole 
edifls  were  of  little  or  no  value. 

Pa''Uauekt  of  S-^edin,  conGfts  of  four  eflates, 
with  the  king  at  their  head.  Thefe  eftates  are,  1.  The 
nobility  and  reprcfentatives  of  the  gentry  ;  with  whom 
the  colonels,  lieutenant-colonels,  majors,  and  captains 
of  every  regiment,  fit  and  vote.  2.  The  clergy  ;  one 
of  which  body  is  eleftcd  from  every  rural  deanery  of 
ten  parifhes;  who  witli  the  bifiiops  and  fuperintendsnts, 
amount  to  about  200.  3.  The  burghers,  elefted  by 
the  magifirates  and  council  of  every  corporation  as 
their  reprefentatives,  oi  whom  there  are  four  for  Stock- 
liolm,  and  two  for  every  other  town,  amounting  in 
the  whole  to  about  150.  4.  The  peafants,  chofen  bv 
the  peafants  out  of  every  diff  ridt ;  wiio  choofe  one  of 
their  own  r.ink,  and  not  a  gentleman,  to  reprefent 
them.:  thefe  amount  to  about  250. 

All  thefe  generally  meet  .at  Stockholm  :  and  after 
the  ftatcaffairs  have  been  reprefented  to  them  from 
the  throne,  they  feparate,  and  fit  in  four  feveral  cham- 
beis  or  houfes,  in  each  of  which  affairs  are  carried  on 
by  majority  of  votes  ;  and  every  chamber  has  a  nega- 
tive in  the  paffing  any  law. 

PARMA,  an  ancient,  rich,  populous,  and  hand- 
fcm.e  town  of  Ital;-,  capital  of  the  duchy  of  the  fame 
name,  with  a  citadel,  a  bifhf.p's  fee,  and  an  univer- 
fity.  It  has  a  magnlfi'-ent  cathedral,  and  the  largeft 
opera-houfe  in  Europe,  which  has  feats  for  8000 
perple  ;  but  as  it  required  a  vaft  number  of  candles, 
which  occafioned  great  expence,  they  have  contrived 
another  which  has  room  for  20CO  fpedfator^.  The 
dome  and  the  church  of  St  John  were  painted  by  tl.e 
famous  Corregio,  who  was  a  native  of  thib  place. 
Don  Carlos,  king  of  the  two  Sicilies,  carried  away 
the  libraiy  to  Naples,  whieli  contained  1 8,oco  volumes, 
and  a  very  valuable  cabinet  of  curlolitles  as  alio  the 
rich  colleftion  of  medals.  The  cit.idel,  which  is  very 
near  the  city,  is  built  in  the  fime  talte  as  that  at 
Antwerp.  In  1734  there  was  a  bloody  battle  fought 
here;  andini74i,by  the  treaty  of  Ai.\-la  ChapeUe, 
the  duchies  of  Paima,  Pbcentla,  and  Guaftalla,  were 
given  to  Don  Philip,  brother  to  Don  Carlos  above- 
mentioned.  It  is  30  miles  fouth-eall  of  Cremona,  and 
30/outh-eaft  of  Milan.  E.  Long.  10. 5 1 .  N.  Lat.  44.  $0. 
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Parma,  the  duchy  of  a  province  of  Italy  bounded 
on  the  noith  by  the  Po  ;  on  the  north-eart  by  the 
Mantuun  :  on  the  e^ft  by  the  duchy  of  Modcn.i  ; 
on  the  fouth  by  Tufcany  ;  and  on  the  weft  by  the 
duchy  of  Phicentla.  Tlie  air  is  very  wholelbme, 
on  which  account  the  inliahitants  live  to  a  great 
age.  The  foil  is  very  fertile,  in  corn,  wine,  oil,  and 
hemp  ;  the  paftures  feed  a  great  number  of  cattle, 
and  thecheefo  is  in  very  high  elleem.  Here  are  conCi- 
dcrable  mines  of  copper  and  filver,  and  plenty  of 
truffles,  which  many  are  fond  of. 

PARMESAN  Cheese,  a  fort  of  cheefe  much 
efteemcd  among  the  Italians ;  fo  named  from  the  duchy 
of  Parma  where  it  is  made,  and  whence  it  is  conveyed 
to  various  parts  of  Europe. 

The  excellent  pafture-grounds  of  this  country  are 
watered  by  the  Po  ;  and  the  cows  from  whofe  milk 
this  cheele  is  made  yield  a  great  quantity  of  it.  Of 
this  cheefe  there  are  three  forts  ;  the  froma^gio  di  for- 
ma, about  two  palms  in  diameter,  and  feven  or  eight 
inches  thick  ;  and  the  froma^gio  di  ril'iole  and  d't  ribo- 
Iliii,  which  are  not  fo  large.  This  cheefe  is  of  a 
foifron-colour ;  and  the  bell  is  kept  three  or  four 
years.     See  Cheese. 

PARMIGIANO,  a  celebrated  painter,  whofe  true 
name  was  Francefco  Mazzuoli :  but  he  received  the 
former  from  tlie  city  of  Parma,  wliere  he  was  born, 
in  1 504.  He  was  brought  up  under  his  two  uncles, 
and  was  an  eminent  painter  when  but  16  years  of 
age.  He  was  fimous  all  over  Italy  at  19;  and  at 
23  performed  fuch  wonders,  that  when  the  general  of 
the  emperor  Charles  V.  took  Rome  by  fl  rm,  feme  of 
the  common  foldiers  having,  in  facking  the  town, 
broke  into  his  apartments,  found  him  intent  upon  his 
work,  and  were  inftantly  fb  Itruck  with  the  beauty  of 
his  pieces,  that  inftead  of  involving  him  in  die  plun- 
der and  deftruition  in  which  they  were  then  employed, 
they  refolved  to  proteift  him  from  all  manner  of  vio- 
lence; which  they  adlually  performed.  His  works  are 
diftinguilhed  by  the  beauty  of  the  colouring,  the  in- 
vention, and  drawing.  His  figures  are  fpirited  and 
graceful,  particularly  with  refpert  to  the  choice  of  at- 
titude, and  in  th.;ir  drelfe^.  He  alfj  excelled  in  mu- 
fic,  in  which  he  much  delighted. 

In  large  compofuions  l^armigiano  did  not  always 
reach  an  high  degree  of  excellence  ;  but  in  his  holy  fa- 
mi'ies,  and  other  limilar  fubjeds,  the  graceiulnefs  of  his 
heads,  and  the  elegance  of  his  attitudes,  are  peculiarly 
delightful.  For  the  celebrity  of  his  name  he  feems  to 
be  chiefly  indebted  to  his  numerous  drawings  and  etch- 
ings ;  for  his  life  being  fhort,  and  a  gieat  part  of  it 
confumed  in  tlie  idle  ItuJy  of  alchemy,  in  purfuit  of 
the  philofopher's  ftone,  aud  in  the  feducing  avocations 
of  muiic  and  gambling,  there  was  but  little  time  left  for 
application  to  the  laborious  part  of  his  bufmefs.  His 
paintings  in  oil  a^e  few  in  nu  iiber,  and  held  in  high 
elteem,  as  are  alfo  his  diawings  and  etchings;  good 
imprellions  of  thefe  lall  bein  j  very  rarely  to  be  found. 
He  was  the  firlf  tliat  pracffifed  the  art  ol  etching  in 
Italy;  and  probably  he  dd  n"t  at  firtl  know  that  it 
had  been  for  fim.e  year^  pra«51ifed  m  Germany.  When 
he  let  out  for  Rome,  he  was  adviled  to  take  Tome  of 
his  piflures  with  him,  as  a  means  nf  getting  him- 
felf  introduced  into  the  acfju  iatance  of  the  nobility 
and  artifls  in  that  celebrated  city.     One  of  them  is 


mentioned  by  his  l>'ographers  as  a  maflcrpiece.  It  Parmigiy- 
was  his  own  portrait  j>ai.itcd  upon  a  piece  of  wood  of  ■  "" 
a  convex  form,  in  imitation  of  a  convex  mirror.  The  „  IL 
furface  is  faid  to  have  been  fr)  wonderfully  executed,  ^''"^  . 
that  it  had  the  appearance  of  real  gLifs,  and  the  licad, 
as  well  as  every  part  of  the  furniture  of  the  chamber 
in  which  he  was  t'uppofed  to  (it,  were  fo  artfully  ma- 
naged, that  the  vliole  formed  a  very  complete  piece 
of  deception.  At  Rome  he  was  employed  by  pope 
Clement  VI [.  who  wis  liighly  plcafed  with  his  per- 
formances and  rewarded  liim  liberally.  A  circumcilion 
which  he  painted  for  him  was  particularly  ellcemed  as 
a  capital  work.  In  it  Parmigiano  was  fiiccefsful  i:i 
introducing  a  variety  of  lights,  without  dcftroying  the 
general  harmony.  When  Charles  V.  came  to  Bolog- 
na to  be  crowned  emperor  of  the  Romans,  Parmigi- 
ano  failed  not  to  be  prefent  at  that  flngulir  ceremony ; 
and  fo  accurately  marked  the  countenance  of  the  em- 
peror, that  at  liis  return  home,  he  was  enabled  from 
memory  to  make  out  a  liirprifing  likenefs.  In  the 
fame  piece  he  introduced  the  figure  of  Fame  placing  a 
crown  (  f  laurel  on  the  head  of  the  emperor,  whilft  a 
young  Herculus  prefented  him  with  a  globe  of  the 
world.  Befoie  it  Was  quite  finifhed,  the  painter  an  i 
his  piece  were  introduced  to  Charles  by  the  Pope,  but 
to  little  purpofe  ;  for  the  emperor  left  Bologna  a  few 
days  after,  without  ordering  him  any  recompence  for 
his  labour.  In  the  church  of  Madona  della  Stercato 
at  Parma  are  flitl  to  be  feen  feveral  of  the  works  of 
this  artiff  ;  among  which  one  of  Sybils,  and  two  others 
of  Moles,  and  of  Ad.im  and  Eve,  are  much  admired. 
So  alio  is  a  Dead  Chrill,  with  the  Virgin  in  forrow, 
in  the  church  of  the  Dominicans  at  Cremona.  In  the 
Houghton  colleiftion  of  pictures,  now  in  the  polfefTion  of 
the  emprefs  of  RulTia,  is  one  of  his  beft  piiffures,  re- 
prefenting  Chrill  laid  in  the  fepulchre,  for  which  ho 
is  faid  to  have  be.n  knighted  by  the  duke  of  P.irma. 
His  principal  works  are  at  Parma,  where  he  died  poor 
in  1540- 

PARNASSIA,  grafs  of  ParnalTu*,  in  botany; 
a  genus  of  the  tetragynia  order,  belonging  to  the  pen- 
tandria  clafs  of  plants.  The  calyx  is  quinquepartite  ; 
there  are  five  petais,and  as  many  neftaria,  heart  fliapcd, 
and  ciliated  with  globular  tops;  the  capfule  quadri- 
valved.  There  is  but  one  f'pecies,  having  a  llalk 
about  a  foot  high,  angular,  and  often  a  little  twilled, 
bearing  a  fingle  white  flower  at  top.  The  flowers  are 
very  beautifully  flreaked  with  yellow  ;  fo  that  though 
it  is  a  common  plant,  growing  naturally  in  moill  pa- 
fture*;,  it  is  frequently  admitted  into  gardens. 

PARNASUS  (Strabo,  Pind.ir,  Virgd),  a  monn- 
tain  of  Phocis,  near  Delphi,  and  the  mounts  Cithae- 
ron  and  Helicon,  with  two  t'>ps  (Ovid,  Lucan)  ;  the 
one  called  Cirrhci,i,xcisd  to  Apollo;  and  the  other 
i\';/i,  iacred  to  Bacchus,  (Juvenal).  It  was  covered 
with  bay  trees,  (Virgil) ;  and  originally  ca'lcd  Z,.jr- 
ruiffu s,  iroxn  Deucalion's  larnix  or  ark,  thither  con- 
veyed by  the  flood,  (Stephanus,  Scholiaft  on  Apollo- 
nius)  ;  after  the  flood,  Pornajfas  ;  from  Har  Nahas, 
changing  the  h  into^*,  the  lull  of  divination  i>r  au- 
gury (Peucerus)  ,  the  oracle  of  Delpb'  Handing  at  its 
foot. 

Chandler*,  who  viljted  it,  thus  defcribes  it: — 
"  PamafFus  was  the  weflern  boundary  of  Phocis,  and 
llreub'-ng  northward  from  about   Delphi  tow-ard  the 
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I'aniiilTus.  Qitiean  rriniin;.\Ir!s,  feparateJ  the  wefievn  I.ocii  from 
"~  "'  thole  who  poircirtd  the  fea  craft  before  Eubosa.  It 
was  a  place  ofr'fuge  to  the  Delphians  in  times  rf  Jan- 
per.  In  the  deluge,  which  happened  under  Deuca- 
lion, the  natives  wereJaveJ  on  it  by  following  the  cry 
of  v^olves.  On  ihe  invafi-n  by  Xerxes,  fonse  trauf- 
portcd  their  fmiilies  over  to  Achaii,  but  many  con- 
cealed them  in  the  mountiin,  and  in  Coi  ycium,  a  grot- 
to of  the  N)m|'hs.  All  Parnalius  was  renowned  i'or 
f.mciity,  but  Coryciani  was  the  m(  ft  noted  among-  the 
liallowed  caves  and  places.  '  Cnihe  way  to  the  fnm- 
niits  of  Paiuadus,  fays  Paufmiaf,  as  much  as  6o  ftadia 
beyond  De  p!ii,  is  a  brazen  image  ;  and  from  thence 
the  afcent  to  Corycium  is  caficr  for  a  man  on  foot,  than 
for  mules  and  horfes.  Of  all  the  caves  in  which  I 
have  be-n,  this  appeared  to  me  the  bell  worth  feeing. 
On  the  coafts,  and  by  the  fca-lide,  are  more  than  can 
be  numbered  ;  but  fome  are  very  famous  both  in  Greece 
and  in  otlier  c  untiies.  The  Corycian  cave  exceeds 
in  magnitude  thcfe  I  have  mentioned,  and  for  the  moft 
part  may  be  paifed  through  without  a  light.  It  is 
iufficiently  high  ;  and  h.as  water,  fome  fpringing  up, 
and  yet  more  from  the  roof,  which  petrifies  ;  fo  that 
the  bottom  of  the  whole  cave  is  covered  with  fparry 
icicles.  The  inhabiiants  cf  Parnalius  efteem  it  facred 
to  ihe  Coryci-.m  Nyn:phs,  and  particularly  to  Pan. — 
From  the  cave  to  reach  the  fummits  of  the  mour.tain 
is  difficult  even  to  a  man  on  foot.  Tlie  fummits  are 
above  the  clouds,  and  the  women  called  Thyades  mad- 
den on  them  in  the  rites  of  Bacchus  and  Apollo.' 
Their  frantic  orgies  were  performed  yearly.  Wheler 
and  his  company  afcendcd  Parnalllu  from  Delphi, 
fome  on  horfes,  by  a  track  between  the  Stadium  and 
the  clefts  of  the  mountain.  Stairs  were  cut  in  the 
rock,  with  a  ftrait  channel,  perhaps  a  water-duifl. — 
In  a  long  hour,  after  many  traverfes,  they  gained  the 
top,  and  entering  a  plain  turned  to  the  right,  towards 
th.e  fummits  of  Caftulia,  which  are  divided  by  deep 
precipice'.  From  this  eminence  they  had  a  fine  pro- 
fpecl  of  the  gulph  of  Corinth,  and  of  the  coaft  ;  mount 
Cirphis  appearing  bentaih  them  as  a  plain,  bounded  on 
the  eaft  by  tlie  b.iy  of  Afprofpitia,  and  en  the  weft  by 
that  of  Salona.  A  few  Ihepherds  had  huts  there.  They 
returned  to  tlie  way  which  they  had  quitted,  and 
croiTed  a  hill  covered  with  pines  and  fnow.  On  their 
•left  was  a  lake,  and  beyond  it  a  peak,  exceedingly 
lii^h,  while  with  fnow.  They  travelled  to  the  foot  of 
it  through  a  valley,  four  or  live  miles  in  compafs ;  and 
relted  by  a  plentiful  fountain  called  DrrjJo!,igo,'i\\z  ftream 
boiling  up  a  foot  in  dinmeter,  and  nearly  as  much 
abc  ve  the  furface  of  the  ground.  It  runs  into  the  lake, 
■^^h■ch  is  about  a  quarter  ef  a  mile  diftant  to  the  fouth- 
eaft.  They  did  not  difcovcr  Corycium,  or  proceed 
fanher  on,  but  keeping  tlie  lake  on  their  right,  came 
again  to  the  briuk  of  the  mounta'n,  and  defctnded  by 
,a  deep  and  dangerous  track  to  Racovi,  a  village  four 
or  five  miles  eaftward  from  Delphi.  It  was  the 
opinion  of  Wheler,  that  no  mountain  in  Greece  was 
higher  than  ParnalFus  ;  that  it  was  not  inferior  to  mount 
Cenis  an;ong  the  Alps  ;  and  th.it,  if  detached,  it  would 
be  feen  at  a  greater  diftance  than  even  mount  Atho'. 
The  fummits  are  pei'petually  increafmg,  every  new  fall 
of  ihow  adding  to  the  perennial  heap,  while  the  fun 
Jvas  power  only  to  thaw  the  fuperficies.  Caftalis  Plei- 
ftus   and  innumerable  fprings  are  fed,  fome  nivifibly. 
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from   the  lakes   .ind    rcfervoirs,  v.hidi    wilhout  thef,;     Parnt'l, 
drains  and  fubterrafieons  ven's,   would   fwell  efpeci-    l'-"'"'iy-^ 
ally  aft-r  heavy  ra'n  and  the  mel'.i;'g  of  fnow,  f<>  as  to 
fill  the  valleys,  and  lun  (.ver  the  tops  oftlie  rocks  down 
upon  Delphi,  fprea-.'ing  wide  an  inundavi'n,  fimilar  as, 
h.is  been  furnjifed,  IC)  the  Deucalior.ean  deluge." 

PARNELL  (Dr  I'hemas),  a  very  ingcnioMs  di- 
vine and  piict  in  the  early  part  if  this  cenmry.  He 
was  archdeacon  of  CloglKr,  arid  the  intimate  friend  of 
Mr  Pope  ;  who  publKlied  his  woik',  with  an  elegant 
copy  of  recommendatory  vcrfes  prefixed,  lie  died  in 
1718,  aged  39. 

Johnfcn  *  fays,  "  The  Life  of  Dr  Parne'l  i<;  a  ta(k  »  i.ivis  of 
which  I  ilioald  very  willingly  decline,  fince  it  has  been  the  pucts. 
l.itely  written  by  Goldfmith,  a  man  of  fuch  variety  of 
powers,  and  fuch  felicity  of  performance,  that  he  al- 
ways fcemed  to  do  bell  that  which  he  was  doing  ;  a 
man  who  had  the  art  of  being  minute  without  tecliouf- 
ncfs,  and  general  without  confufon ;  whofe  hmguage 
was  copious  without  exuberance,  exact  without  c "u- 
ftraint,  and  eafy  widiout  vvealnefs. 

"  Wh.it  fuch  an  au'hor  has  told,  who  would  tell 
again  ?  I  have  made  an.  extraifl  fr.>m  his  1  irger  n<rra- 
tive  ;  and  lliall  have  this  gratification  from  my  attempt, 
that  it  gives  me  an  opportunity  of  paying  due  tribute 
to  the  memory  of  a  departed  genius. 

"  The  general  c'^.araler  of  Pa.-nell  is  not  great  ex- 
tent of  comprcnenii.  n,  or  fertilily  oi  mind.  Of  die 
little  that  appeal;  ftill  lefs  his  own.  Ilis  praii".-  mull 
be  derived  irom  the  eafy  f".  eetnefs  of  his  diition:  in 
his  vcrles  there  is  moie  happinefs  than  pains  ;  he  is 
fprightl)  w  thout  eftlrt,  and  alwax  s  delights  though  he 
never  ravifties  ;  every  thing  is  proper  yet- every  thing 
feems  cafual.  If  there  is  fome  appearance  of  elabora- 
tion in  the  Hermit,  the  narrative,  as  it  is  lefs  airy,  is 
lefs  pleafing.  Oi  his  ot'.ier  compoiltion^;,  it  is  impof- 
fible  to  fay  whether  they  are  the  prodr.clions  of  Na- 
ture fo  excellent  as  not  to  want  the  help  of  Art,  or  of 
Art  f .  refined  as  to  refemble  Nature." 

PARODY,  a  popular  maxim,  adage,  or  proverb. 

Parody,  is  alfo  a  poetical  pl.afintrv,  confuting  in 
applying  the  verfcs  written  on  one  fubjecl,  by  way  of 
ridicule,  to  another  ;  or  in  turning  a  ferious  work  into 
a  burlei'qjc,  by  aifeiling  to  obf.rve  as  near  as  pofflble 
the  fame  rhimes,  words,  and  cadences. 

The  parody  was  fir  ft  fet  on  foet  by  the  Greeks; 
from  whom  we  borrow  the  name.  It  comes  near  to 
what  fome  of  our  late  writers  call  trav.fty.  Others 
have  more  accurately  diftinguifiied  between  a  parody 
and  bnrlefque  ;  and  they  obferve,  that  the  change  of 
a  fingle  word  may  parody  a  verfe  :  cr  of  a  fingle  letter 
a  w«rd.  Thus,  in  the  laft  cafe,  Cato  expo  ed  the  in- 
ccnftant  difpofition  of  Marcus  Fulvius  Nobil'or,  by- 
changing  Nobilior  into  Mibillcr.  Another  kind  of 
parody  tonlifts  in  the  mere  application  of  fom.e  known 
verfe,  or  part  of  a  verfe  of  a  writer,  without  making 
any  change  in  it,  with  a  view  to  expofe  it.  A  fourth 
inilance  is  that  of  wiiting  vcrffs  in  the  tafte  and  ftyle 
of  authors  little  approved.  The  rules  of  parody  re- 
gard the  choice  of  afubjcft,  and  the  manner  of  treat- 
ing it.  The  fubjcjt  Ihould  be  a  known  and  celebra- 
ted work;  as  to  the  manner,  itfliould  be  by  an  exaft 
imit;i',ion,  and  an  intermixture  of  good  natur;d  plea- 
f.uitrv. 
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PAROLE,  in  a  military  fcnlc,  the  promile  made 
by  a  prifoner  of  war,  when  he  h  is  leave  to  go  any- 
wheie,  of  retm'ning  at  a  time  aj  poinied,  if  not  ex- 
changed. 

Parole,  means  alfoa  word  given  out  every  day  in 
orders  by  the  commanding  officer,  I)  .tli  in  c.,mp  and 
garriliin,  in  rrder  t.    l<now  iriends  from  enemies. 

PARONOMASIA,  in  rhetoric,  apun;  or  a  fv^wc 
whereby  woids  nearly  ahkc  in  fovnid,  but  of  very 
different  meanings-,  are  aifeOledly  or  defignedly  ufed. 
Set?  Oraiorv,  n"  76. 

PARONYCHIA,  the  Whitlow,  in  furgtry,  is  an 
abfcvfs  at  the  end  of  tlie  fmgcrs.  According  as  it  is 
fituated  more  orlefs  Jeep,  it  is  differently  denominated, 
and  divided  into  fpei  ies. 

It  begins  with  a  flow  heavy  pain,  attended  with  a 
fliglit  pulfation,  uith.ut  Iwelling,  rcdnefs,  or  heat: 
but  ibon  the  pain,  heat,  and  throbbing,  are  in  ole- 
rable  ;  the  part  grows  large  and  red,  the  adjoi;iing 
fingers  and  the  whole  hand  fweil  up  ;  in  Ibmc  cafes, 
a  kind  of  red  and  inllated  ftreak  may  be  obler- 
ved,  which  beg-nning  at  th.e  alFeclcd  part,  is  conti- 
'iiued  almoll  to  the  elbow  ;  nor  is  it  unufual  for  the 
patient  to  complain  ot  a  very  fharp  pain  under  the 
ihoulder,  and  fometime^  the  whole  arm  is  exceifively 
inflamed  and  fwelled ;  the  patient  cannot  ll^;ep,  the 
fever,  &c.  increafmg :  and  fometimes  delirium  or  con- 
vulfion-'  follow. 

I .  When  it  is  feated  in  the  Ikin  or  fat,  in  the  back 
or  the  fore  part  of  the  finger,  or  under  or  near  the 
nail,  the  pain  is  fevere,  but  ends  well.  2.  When  the 
periofleum  is  inflamed  or  corroded,  the  pain  is  tor- 
menting. 3.  When  the  nervous  coats  of  the  flexor 
tendons  of  the  fingers  or  nerves  near  them  are  feized, 
the  worll:  fympd  ms  attend.  It  the  firll  kind  fuppu- 
ratis,  it  mull  be  opened,  and  treated  as  ab.celles  in 
general ;  hut  the  beit  method  ot  treating  the  oth  r 
two  fpecies  is,  on  the  firll,  or  at  furthel't  ihe  fecond 
day,  to  cut  the  part  where  the  pain  is  ieated  quite  to 
the  boi'C:  if  this  operation  is  longer  deferred,  a  luppu- 
ration  w  il  come  on;  on  which  cafe  fuppuration  Ihould 
be  fpeedily  promoted,  and  as  early  a  diicharge  given  to 
the  matter  as  poffible.  As  the  pain  is  fo  confiderable 
as  to  occafion  a  fever,  and  fometimes  convulfions,  the 
tindt  th  b.  may  be  added  to  the  fuppurating  applica- 
tion^^  and  alfo  given  in  a  draught  at  bed  time.  The 
fecoiid  fpecies  proves  very  troublefomc,  and  t  metlmes 
ends  in  a  caries  of  the  fubjacent  bone.  The  third  fpe- 
cies is  very  tedious  in  the  cure,  and  ufu.iily  the  pha- 
lanx on  which  it  is  feated  is  dcllroyed. 

PAROS  (anc.  ge  g.),  an  iiland  of  the  iEgean  fea, 
one  of  the  Cycladcs,  with  a  ftrong  cognoniinal  town, 
38  miles  dillant  from  Deloi  (Pliny,  Nepos).  Anciently 
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called  Pac'lye  and  Miiwa  (Pliny) ;  alfo  Ddmet.i.is,  Za- 
cynthus,  Ilyyia,  Ilylcijfa,  and  Ciharms,  (N'canor).  The 
country  of  Archilochus  the  Iambic  poei  (Strabo).  An 
ifland  famous  for  its  white  marble  (Virgil,  Horace, 
Ovid),  called /y./wVr/,  l)ccaufe  dug  with  lamps  (Plii.y). 
The  name  of  Cabarnls  i-.  borrowed,  according  to  Ste- 
plianus,  from  one  Cibarnus,  who  firft  inf,rmcd  Ceres 
ot  the  rape  of  her  daughter  Proferpine;  or,  according 
to  Hefychius,  from  th"-  Cab.irni,  tlie  prielh  of  Ceres 
being  fo  ca  led  by  the  inhabitants  of  this  ifland.  The 
name  ot  Minoa  is  derived  from  Min'.s  king  of  Crete, 
who  fubdued  this  as  he  did  mod  of  the  other  illands 
of  the  jEgean  fea.  It  was  called  Paros,  which  name 
it  retains  to  this  day,  Irom  Paros  the  fon  of  Parriia'iui, 
or,  as  Stephanus  will  have  it,  of  Jafon  tie  Argonaut. 
Paros,  according  to  Pliny's  computation,  is  dillant 
from  Naxo,  it\e.n  miles  antl  a  half,  and  28  from  Delos. 
Some  of  the  modern  travellers  will  have  it  to  be  80, 
otiiers  only  50  miles  in  compafs.  Pliiy  fays  it  is  half 
as  large  as  Naxos,  that  is,  between  36  and  37  miles  in 
compafs.  It  was  a  rich  and  powerful  ifland,  being 
termed  the  m  11  wealthy  and  hapjiy  of  the  Cyclades, 
and  by  Cornelius  Nepos  an  iliand  elated  with  its 
riches.  The  city  of  Paros,  the  metropolis,  is  ftyled 
by  Stephanus  a  potent  city,  and  one  of  the  largell  in 
the  Archipelago:  the  prefent  city  of  Paros,  now  Pari- 
chia,  is  fuppoled  to  have  been  built  upon  its  ruins,  the 
country  abounding  with  valuable  monuments  of  anti- 
quity. The  very  walls  of  the  prefent  city  are  built 
with  columns,  architraves,  pedeltals  mingled  with 
pieces  of  ancient  ma  ble  i^f  a  luiprifing  magnitude, 
whieh  were  once  employed  in  more  noble  edifices.  Pa- 
ros was  indeed  I'ormerly  famous  for  its  marble,  which 
wa  of  an  extraordinary  whitenefs,  and  in  fach  re-quell 
among  the  ancients  that  the  belf  llatuarits  ufed  no 
other  (a).  The  iiland  is  provided  with  feveral  capa- 
cious and  fate  h  ivbours,  and  was  anciently  much 
reforted  to  by  traders.  It  was  according  to  Thncy- 
dides,  origi.a'ly  peopled  by  the  Phoenicians,  who 
were  the  livft  maiters  of  the  fea.  Afterwards  the 
Caiians  fettled  here,  as  we  are  told  by  Thucydidcs  and 
Diodorus.  But  thefe  two  authors  differ  as  to  the 
time  when  die  Carians  came  firlf  into  the  ifland  ;  lor 
Tliucydiaes  tells  us,  that  the  Carians  were  driven  out 
by  the  Cretans  under  the  conduit  of  Minos;  and  Dio- 
dorus writes,  that  the  Carians  did  no:  fettle  here  till 
after  the  Trojan  war,  when  they  found  the  Cretan;  in 
polfeilion  of  the  ifland.  Step'n.anus  thinks  that  the 
Cretans,  mixed  with  ibme  Arcadians,  were  the  only- 
people  that  ever  polfeifed  this  ifland.  Mir.-is  himfelf, 
it  we  be  leve  Piiny,  refided  foir.e  time  in  the  ifland  of 
Paros,  and  received  here  the  melancholy  news  of  the 
death  ot  liis  fon  Androgeus,  who  was  killed  in  Attica 

after 


(a)  Sutherland  fays,  "  that  while  its  marble  quarries  continued  to  be  worke.l,  Paros  was  one  of  the  moft 
fiourilhing  of  the  Cyclades  ;  but  on  tlie  decline  of  the  eallei  n  empire  they  were  entirely  neglected,  and  are  now- 
converted  into  caves,  in  which  the  fliepherds  Ihelter  their  flocks.  We  tiave  been  in  ievcral  of  thefc  fubterra- 
neous  folds,  which  put  me  much  in  ir.ind  of  Homer's  defcripti>.n  of  Polyphemus.  The  commin  walls  are 
almoft  entirely  compofcd  ot  marble  ;  and  in  eKamining  a  very  fmall  part  ol  one,  we  found  feveral  pieces  of 
cornice  and  balib-relievo.  Several  fine  blocks  of  marble  (fragiTients  of  columns)  are  lying  clofe  to  the  water's 
edge  ;  and  feem  to  have  been  brought  there  by  travellers,  who  for  want  of  a  proper  purcl.a  e  to  get  tliem  oa 
board,  have  not  been  able  to  carry  thein  larther." 
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after  he  haJ  diftinguilhed  himielf  at  the  public  games. 
We  find  the  iuhaoitants  of  this  ifiand  dioLii  fiom 
among  all  the  Greeks  by  the  Milefians  to  compolc  the 
differences  which  had  fur  two  generations  rent  tiiat 
unhappy  Hate  iato  parties  and  factions.  They  acquit- 
ted thcmfelvea  with  great  prudence,  and  relonr.ed  the 
government.  Tln;y  aJTilled  Darius  in  his  expedition 
agiiinft  Gieece  with  a  confiderable  lqu,.dron;  but  ai'tcr 
the  vi>5l<iry  obt.iined  by  MikiaJes  at  Marathon,  they 
were  reduced  to  great  ftraits  by  that  general.  How- 
ever, afier  blocking  up  die  city  for  26  days,  he  was 
c  bliged  to  {[ult  the  enterprize,  and  return  to  Athens 
with  dif^race.  Upon  his  departure,  tha  Parians  were 
informed  that  Timo,  a  fiieitefs  ot  the  national  gods, 
and  then  his  prilbner,  had  advif<;d  him  to  peilorm 
Ibme  lecret  ceremony  in  the  temple  of  Ceres,  near  the 
city  ;  alTuring  hmi  that  he  would  thereby  gain  the 
place.  Upon  this  information  they  feat  deputies  to 
confult  the  oracle  (.f  Delphi,  whether  they  liiould 
puuilh  her  with  death,  for  endeavouring  to  be. ray  the 
city  to  tlie enemy,  and  difcuvering  the  lacred  myile  ics 
to  Mikiades.  'l"he  Pyihiiu  ai.A'.ered,  that  Timo  was 
not  the  aJvifer:  but  lh..t  the  gods,  liaving  reioiveu  to 
deftrcy  Mikiades,  had  only  made  her  the  m.trument  of 
his  death.  After  the  battle  of  Silaniis,  TheiniUocies 
fubjcifted  Faros  and  moll  of  die  other  neighbouring 
iflands  to  Athens,  exaifling  large  fums  from  them  by 
way  of  punilhmcnt  for  liaving  favoured  the  Ptriians. 
It  appears  from  the  famous  monument  of  Aduias, 
which  Coi'rn  s  of  Egypt  has  delcribeJ  widi  great  tx- 
aiflnefs,  that  Pares  and  the  other  C'yclades  were  once 
iu'-jev^  to  the  Ptolemies  of  Egypt.  Elowever,  Paros 
lell  again  under  the  piwer  oi  tlie  AlhcniAns,  who  con- 
tinued mafleis  of  it  till  th.y  were  driven  out  by  Mi- 
ihridates  die  Great.  But  that  pilnce  being  .  bliged 
to  yield  to  Syll.i,  to  Lucullus,  and  to  Pompey,  this 
jand  the  other  illands  of  the  Archipelago  fubmitttd  to 
the  Romans,  who  reduced  them  to  a  province  with 
Lydia,  Phrygia,  and  Caria. 

Mr  Sutherland..)  i  lately  vifited  Paros,  fay;,  that 
"  the  water  in  it  is  excellent ;  and  as  that  which  we  got 
>/t  Meflhia  lias  been  complained  of,  aa  being  too  hard 
to  make  proper  peafe-lbup  for  the  people,  ali  tlie  cafks 
are  ordered  10  Le  emptied  and  refilled.  The  Ruffians 
made  this  place  their  grand  arfeiial;  their  powder  ma- 
gazines, and  fercial  odier  buildings,  are  itill  ftanding; 
and  the  ilLuid  isconfidera'nly  ind^iitcd  to  .hem  for  im- 
proving die  conveuieaec  ior  w.iter,  and  for  the  tiade 
■which  ti.e  caih  iliey  e.pend^d  iiiiroduced  among  the 
i.ihabi:ants." 

PAROTIDES,  in  anatomy.     See  there,  n°  128. 

PAROXYSM,  in  medicine,  die  fevere  fit  of  a  dif- 
eafe,  under  which  it  grows  h'gher  or  exa'peiatcd;  as 
of  the  gou: ,  ccc. 

PARR  (Catharine),  was  the  eldcll  daughter  of 
Sir  Thomas  Parr  of  Kendall.  She  was  iiill  married 
to  J.^hn  Nevil,  lord  Latynier;  .:fter  vvhofe  d  ah  Ihe 
fo  ciptlvated  her  amorous  fovereigr.,  that  he  raifcd  her 
to  the  throne.  The  royal  nupti.ils  were  foleinnized 
at  Plampton  Court  on  the  12th  of  July  1543.  Bting 
rel  gioufiy  difpofed,  (lie  was,  in  the  early  part  of  her 
life,  a  zealous  obferver  of  d.e  Romilh  rites  and  cere- 
■nionles ;  but  in  die  dawning  of  the  Pvcformation,  flie 
becar.:e  as  zealous  a  promoter  of  the  Ludisran  doc- 


trine; yet  with  fuch  prudence  and  circumfpcelion  as 
her  perilous  fituation  requiied.  Neverthelefs,  we  aie 
told,  that  (he  was  in  great  danger  of  f  dling  a  facrifice 
to  the  Popilh  faction,  the  chief  of  whom  was  Billiop 
Gardiner:  he  drew  up  articles  againll  her,  and  pre- 
vailed on  the  king  to  ligu  a  warrant  to  reniuve  her  ta 
the  Tower.  Ti.ia  warumt  was,  hov/ever,  accidenti'lly 
dropped,  and  immediately  conveyed  to  her  niajefty. 
What  her  apprehenlions  mud  have  been  on  this  occa- 
fion  m-.iy  be  ealily  im.igined.  Slie  knew  th;  monarch, 
and  Ihe  could  not  help  rccolledtiiig  the  fate  of  his 
loriner  queens.  A  fudden  illnefs  was  the  natural  con- 
fequence.  Ti»e  news  of  hev  indi;pufition  brought  die 
king  to  her  apartment.  He  was  lavilh  in  expieflions 
of  aireaion,  and  fent  her  a  phyfician.  His  majelty 
being  foon  after  alfu  fomewhat  indiipofed,  flic  pru- 
dently returned  the  viiit ;  with  which  the  king  feenicd 
plcaled,  and  began  to  talk  with  her  on  religious  fub- 
jccls,  prop  fiug  certain  quellions,  concerning  which 
he  wanted  her  opinion.  She  anfncred,  that  fuch 
piofouud  fpecu.alioiis  were  not  I'uited  to  her  fex;  diat 
it  belonged  to  the  hulb.^nd  to  eh  lofe  principles  lor  his 
wife;  toe  wife's  duty  was,  in  all  cafei,  to  adopt  im- 
jlicidy  the  fentiments  ..f  her  hulband:  and  as  to  her- 
fell",  it  was  duub'iy  iicr  duty,  be  ng  bleifed  with  a 
huibaiid  wh.)  w  as  qualified,  by  his  judgment  and  learn- 
ing, liot  only  to  clioofe  piinciples  for  his  own  family, 
but  for  the  moll  wife  and  knowing  of  every  nation. 
"  Not  fc,  by  St  Mary,"  replied  the  king;  «'  you  are 
n'  w  become  a  dodor,  Kate,  and  better  fitted  to  give 
than  receive  initrudion."  She  meekly  replied,  that 
Ihe  was  fenlible  how  litde  ihe  was  intitkd  to  diefe 
praiies  ;  that  though  fhe  uiUuUy  declined  net  any  con- 
verfation,  however  fublime,  wiien  propofed  by  his  nia- 
jeity,  flie  well  knew  that  her  conceptions  could  ferve 
to  no  other  purpoi'e  than  to  give  him  a  little  momentary 
amufemeiit ;  th.it  Die  found  the  convcrfation  a  little 
apt  to  languilh  when  nut  revived  by  fome  oppofition, 
and  fhe  had  ventured  fomcdm:b  to  feign  a  coi  trariety 
of  kniiments,  in  oider  to  give  him  the  pleafnre  of  re- 
futing her  ;  and  that  Ihe  aho  propofed,  by  this  inno- 
cent artifice,  to  engige  him  into  topics  whence  (he 
had  obferved,  by  frequent  experience,  that  ihe  reaped 
profit  and  inltruCtion.  '»  And  is  it  fo,  fiveelheart :" 
replied  the  king ;  "  dien  we  are  perfecl  friends  again." 
He  embraced  her  with  great  ajfeftion,  and  lent  her 
away  with  aifurances  of  his  prutcc^.ion  and  kind- 
ncfi. 

The  time  being  now  come  when  ihe  was  to  be  Lat 
to  the  Tower,  the  king,  walking  in  the  garden,  l'e.,t 
lor  the  queen,  and  met  her  with  great  good  hu.iioui ; 
when  io  the  ch.incellor,  with  f^rty  of  the  guards,  ap- 
proached. He  i'e.l  upon  his  knees,  a;id  Ipoke  loftly 
with  die  king,  who  called  him  knave,  arr.mt  knave, 
bea:l,  fool,  and  commanded  him  inRantly  to  dcparu 
Heniy  then  returned  to  the  queen,  who  ventuied  to 
iiiterecde  ior  the  chancellor  :  "Ah,  poor  foiild."  faid 
the  king,  '•  thou  litde  ki.owe.l  how  evil  he  de:eivct]i 
this  grace  at  thy  handi.  Of  my  word,  fwcetheart, 
he  hath  been  toward  thee  an  airantkrave  ;  and  fo  Lt 
h:m  go."  The  king  died  in  Janua-y  i547,juit  three 
years  and  a  half  alter  his  niarriage  vvidi  this  fecond 
Catharine  ;  who  in  a  lliort  time  was  a^,aln  e "poufed  to 
Sir  Thomas  Sevmcur  loid-admiral  ef  En^^land:  for  hi 
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l*arr,  September  i  j.iH  fhe  died  in  childbed.  The  hiftoiians 
~~*'~*"  of  this  period  generally  infinu.ite  that  (he  was  poilbned 
by  her  hvifband,  to  make  way  for  his  marriage  with 
the  hdy  Elizabeth. 

That  Catharine  Parr  was  be.iutiful  is  beyond  a 
doubt :  that  Ihe  was  pious  and  learned  is  evident  from 
her  writings :  and  that  lier  prudence  and  fa,s;acity  were 
not  inferior  to  her  other  accomplilhments,  may  be 
c'lncliided  troni  her  lioljinjr  up  the  paffion  of  a  capri- 
cious tyrant  as  a  fliielj  againtl  her  enemies  ;  and  that 
at  the  latter  end  of  his  days,  when  his  paffions  were 
enteehled  by  age,  and  his  peevilh  aullerity  increafed 
by  difeafe.  She  wrote,  i.  Queen  Catharine  Parr's 
lamentation  of  a  fniner,  bewailing  the  ignorance  of 
her  blind  life ;  Lond.  8vo,  1548,  1563.  2.  Prayers 
or  meditations,  wherein  the  mind  is  ftirred  patiently 
to  fulTre  all  affliitions  here,  to  fit  at  nought  the  vaine 
profj^erltce  of  thii  worlde,  and  always  to  long  for  the 
everlaftynge  felicitee.  Colleifted  out  of  holy  worker, 
bv  themoft  virtuous  and  gracious  princefle  Katharine, 
(jueene  of  EnglanJe,  France,  and  Irelande.  Printed 
by  John  Wayland,  1545,410, — 1561,  1  znio.  3.  Other 
Meditations,  Prayers,  Letters,  &c.  unpublllhcd. 

Parii  (Thomas),  or  O'.d  Parr,  a  remarkable  Eng- 
lilliman,  who  lived  in  the  reigns  of  ten  kings  and 
queens;  married  3  fecond  wife  whtn  he  was  120,  and 
had  a  child  by  her.  He  was  the  fon  of  John  Parr,  a 
hulbandman  of  ■Winnington,in  the  pa;  ifti  of  Alderbury, 
in  the  county  of  Salop,  where  he  was  born  in  the  year 
1483.  Though  he  lived  to  the  vail;  age  of  upwards 
of  152  years,  yet  the  tenor  of  h's  life  admitted  but  of 
little  variety  ;  nor  can  the  derail  of  it  b^  confi  !crtd  (^f 
importance,  further  than  what  will  a:*i!e  from  the  gra- 
tification o!  that  curiolity  which  nai-urallv  inquires  after 
the  mode  of  living  which  could  lengthen  life  to  fiich 
extreme  old  age.  Following  tl  e  profeflion  of  his  fa- 
ther, he  laboured  hard,  and  hved  on  coarfe  fare.  Tay- 
lor the  water-poet  fays  of  him  : 

Good  wholefome  labour  w;is  his  exercife, 
Down  with  the  lamb,  and  with  the  lark  would  rife  ; 
In  mire  an.!  toiling  fweat  he  fpent  the  day, 
And  to  his  team  he  whillled  time  away  : 
The  ct'ck  hib  night-clock,  and  till  day  was  done, 
His  watch  awd  chief  fun  dial  was  the  fun. 
Hs  was  of  <ilJ  Pytlsagoia^' opinion. 
That  greencheefe  was  moil  wholefome  with  anonion ; 
Coarfe  meflin  bread,  and  f  t  his  dai!)  fwig, 
Milk,  butter-milk,  and  water,  whey  and  whig  : 
Someti.iies  methealin,  and  by  f  rtune  happy, 
He  fometimes  fipp'd  a  cup  of  ale  moft  nappy, 
Cyder  or  perrj',  when  he  did  repair 
T'  a  Whitfon  ale,  wake,  wedding,  or  a  fair. 
Or  when  inChriftmas-tinie  he  wa?  a  gueft 
At  his  g  lod  landlor^'s  hnufe  among  the  reft  : 
Elfe  he  had  little  leafure  time  to  walls. 
Or  at  the  alf-houl";.-  huff-cap  ale  to  tafte. 
Nor  did  he  ever  htmt  a  tavern  f  'X  ; 

Ne'er  knew  a  coach,  tobacc,  or  the 

His  phyfic  wa^  good  butter,  which  the  foil 
or  S.ilop  y'elds,  more  fweet  th m  Caiuly  oil  ? 
And  garlic  lit  efteem'd  above  the  rate 
Of  Venice  treacle,  or  bell  mithridate. 
He  entertain'd  r.ogout,  no  ache  Ik  felt, 
Tr>e  air  was  c;ood  and  temperate  where  he  dwelt ; 
Vol.  XIII. 
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While  mivilfes  and  fweet-tonfu'd  ni*fhtingales 
Did  chant  him  roundelays  and  madrigals. 
Thus  living  within  boinids  of  Nature's  laws, 
Of  his  long  hilling  life  may  be  fome  caufc. 

And  the  fame  writer  dcfcribcs  him  ia  the  following 
two  lines : 

Fiom  head  to  heel,  his  body  had  all  over 

A  quick  fet,  thick  fet,  natural  haiiy  cover. 

The  manner  of  his  being  conduiled  to  L-ndon  is 
alfo  noticed  in  the  following  terms:  *'The  Rigl4  Hon. 
Thomas  Earl  of  Arundi.1  and  Surrey,  earl-marlhal  of 
England,  on  being  lately  in  Shropihirc  to  vifit  fonic 
lands  and  manors  which  his  wordiip  holds  in  that 
county,  or  for  fome  other  o;ca(ions  of  imprjrtancs 
which  caufed  his  lordlhipto  be  there,  the  report  of  this 
aged  man  was  fignilied  to  his  honour,  who  hearing  of 
lo  remarkable  a  piece  of  antiquity,  his  lordfhip  was 
pleafed  to  fee  him ;  and  in  his  innate,  noble,  and 
Chriftia:.!  piety,  he  took  him  into  his  charitable  tuition 
and  proteiflion,  commanding  that  a  litter  and  two 
horfes  (for  the  more  eafy  carriage  of  a  man  fo  feebla 
and  worn  with  age)  to  be  provided  for  him  ;  alfo,  that 
a  daughter  of  his,  named  Lucy,  lliould  likewife  at- 
tend him,  and  have  a  horfe  for  her  own  riding  with 
him  :  and  to  cheer  up  the  old  man,  and  make  him 
merry,  there  was  an  antique  f.iced  fclltiw,  with  a. 
high  and  mighty  no-beard,  that  had  alfo  a  horfe  for 
his  carriage.  Thefe  were  all  to  be  brought  out  of  the 
countrv  to  London  by  eafy  journeys,  the  churge  btir.g 
allowed  by  his  lordlLip  ;  likewife  one  cfhis  lordfiiip's 
ov/n  fervauts;  named  Bryan  Kelly,  to  ride  on  horfe- 
back  wiih  them,  and  to  attend  and  defray  all  manner 
of  reckonings  and  expences.  All  which  was  done  ac- 
cordingly as  follows. 

"  Winnington  is  aparifli  of  Aldetbury,  near  a  place 
called  the  Welch  Pool,  eight  miles  from  Shrewlbury  ; 
from  whence  he  was  carried  to  Wem,  a  town  of  the 
earl's  aforefaid  ;  and  the  next  day  to  Shiffnal,  a  manor- 
houfe  of  his  lordlliip's,  where  they  likewife  Hayed  one 
night :  from  ShIfFnal  they  came  to  Wolverhampton, 
and  the  next  day  to  Birmingham,  and  from  thence  to 
Coventry.  Althrugh  Mailer  Kelly  had  much  to  do 
to  keep  the  people  olF,  that  pielfcd  upon  him  in  all 
places  where  he  came,  yet  at  Coventry  he  was  moll 
oppreffed,  for  they  came  i:i  fuch  multitudes  t)  fee  the 
old  man,  that  ilufe  that  defended  him  w.re  almoft 
quite  tired  and  fpent,  and  the  aged  man  in  danger  of 
being  Hilled  ;  and,  in  a  word,  the  rabble  were  fo  un- 
ruly, that  Bry.m  was  in  doubt  he  (hould  b-iag  his 
charge  no  farther;  fo  greedy  are  the  vulgar  to  hearken 
or  to  gaze  alter  novelties.  The  trouble  being  ever, 
the  next  day  they  paffed  to  Daintree,  to  Stony  Strat- 
f.-  rd,  to  Radburne,  and  fj  to  Lind.  n  ;  where  he  was 
well  entertained  and  acctmimodated  with  all  things, 
having  all  the  afcrefaid  attendance  at  the  fole  chaige 
and  coll  of  his  lordlliip."  When  brought  before  the 
king,  his  majeily,  wi:h  more  acutenefs  than  good 
manners,  fjid  to  him,  "  You  have  lived  longer  than 
other  men,  what  have  you  d>  aie  more  than  otlier  men  :" 
H-;  aniwrred,  "  I  did  penance  when  I  was  an  hundied 
years  old."  This  j-^urney,  however,  proved  fatal 
to  him;  owing  to  the  alteration  in  his  diet,  to  the 
change  of  the  air,  and  his  general  mode  of  life,  he 
lived  but  a  very  Ihcn  time,  dving  the  5th  of  November 
5  E     "  1635; 
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Tarr,       163^    (a)  ;  an.l  was  buiicJ  in  Weilmiafler  Abbey. 
"       '  After  his  dcnUi,  his  body  w.is  opened  ;  and  an  account 
was  drawn  up  by  the  celebrated  Dr  Harvey,  part  of" 
which  we  lliall  lay  before  our  readers. 

"  Thomas  Parr  was  a  poor  countr)  man  of  Shrop- 
ftiire,  whence  he  was  brought  up  to  London  by  the 
Right  Hon.  Thomas  Earl  of  Arundel  and  Sarrey;  and 
died  alter  he  had  outlived  nine  princes,  in  the  tenth 
year  of  the  tenth  of  them,  at  the  age  of  1  52  yeari  and 
Kine  months. 

•'  He- had  a  large  breaR,  lungs  not  fungous,  but 
ftlckiiig  to  his  ribs,  and  diftendeJ  with  blood  ;  alivid- 
nefs  in  his  face,  as  he  had  a  difficulty  of  breatiiiag  a 
)ittlc  before  his  death,  and  a  long  lafling  warmth  in 
his  armpits  and  breafl  after  it ;  which  fign,  together 
with  others,  were  fo  evident  in  his  body,  as  they  ufe 
10  be  on  tliofe  that  die  by  fuffocation.  His  heart  was 
great,  thici;,  fibrous,  and  fat.  The  blo'>d  in  the  h-  art 
hlack'Ih  and  dilated.  Tlie  cartilages  of  the  fternum 
not  more  bony  than  ur  others,  but  flex'le  and  foft. 
His  vifccra  were  f  )und  and  ftrong,  efpecially  the  flo- 
mach  ;  and  it  was  obferved  of  him,  that  he  ufed  to 
e  It  often  by  night  and  day,  though  c:)nlented  wi  h 
<'ld  cheefe,  mill:,  coarfe  bread,  fmall  beer  and  whey  ; 
and,  V  hich  is  more  remarkaVe,  that  he  e.it  at  midnight 
a  little  before  he  died.  Hiskidneys  werecoveredwithfat, 
raid  pretty  found  ;  only  on  the  interior  furface  of  them 
were  found  fjme  aqueous  or  fcrous  abfceffes,  whereof 
one  was  near  the  bignefs  of  a  hen  e:;g,  with  a  yellowifh 
water  in  it,  having  made  a  roundifli  cavity,  impreffed 
on  that  kidney  ;  whence  fome  thought  it  came  that  a 
httle  before  his  death  a  fupprefTion  of  urine  had  befal- 
len him  ;  though  others  were  of  opinion,  that  his 
t'.rine  was  fupprelfed  upon  the  regurgitation  of  all  the 
ierofity  into  his  lungs.  Not  the  leaft  appearance  there 
was  of  any  llony  matter  either  in  the  kidneys  or  blad- 
der. His  bowels  were  alfo  found,  a  little  whitifh  wi'h- 
nut.  His  fpleen  very  little,  hardly  equaHing  the  big- 
riefs  of  one  kidney.  In  fliort,  all  his  inward  parts  ap- 
peared fo  healthy,  that  if  he  had  not  changed  hi-diet 
nniair,  he  mde.ht  perhaps  have  lived  a  good  while 
longer.  The  caufe  of  his  death  was  imputed  cliiefly 
to  the  change  of  food  and  air;  forafmuch  as  coming 
out  of  a  clear,  thin,  and  free  air,  he  came  into  the 
tliick  air  of  London  ;  and  after  a  conflant  plain  and 
homely  country  diet,  he  was  taken  into  a  fplendid 
family,  where  he  fed  high  and  drank  plentifully  of  the 
bell  wine>,  whereup'm  tlie  nutur.d  funftions  of  the 
parts  of  h'S  b  nfy  were  overcharged,  his  lungs  obftruft- 
ed,  and  the  habit  of  the  whole  body  quite  difordered  ; 
i:pon  v.hich  there  could  n<5t  but  enfue  a  diffolution. 
His  brain  was  ff>und,  entire,  and  firm  ;  and  though 
he  had  not  the  ufe  of  his  eyes,  nor  much  of  his  me- 
mory, fjvcral  years  before  he  died,  yet  he  had  his 
hearing  and  apprehenfion  very  well;  and  was  able, 
even  to  the  130th  year  of  his  age,  to  do  any  hufband- 
man's  work,  even  threfliing  of  corn." 

The  following  fummary  of  his  life  is  copied  f:om 
Oidys's  MS.  nrtes  on  Fuller's  Worthies:   Old  Parr 


was  born  I4fi3  ;  lived  at  home  until  1500,  aet.  17, 
when  he  went  out  to  fcrvice.  IJ18,  at.  35,  returned 
home  from  his  mafter.  1522,  set.  39,  fpentfour  years 
on  the  remainder  oflii)  f.ither's  leafe.  1543,  at.  Co, 
ended  the  firll.  leafe  he  renewed  of  Mr  Lewis  Poiter. 
1563,  at  80,  married  Jane,  dauglitcr  of  John  Taylor, 
a  maiden  ;  by  whom  he  had  a  fon  and  a  daughter, 
who  l)oth  died  very  young.  1564,  s'-  81,  ended  the 
fccond  leafe  which  he  renewed  of  Mr  Jolin  Porter, 
I5!?5,  xt.  1C2,  ended  the  third  leafe  he  had  renewed 
of  Mr  Hugh  porter.  1588,  at  105,  did  pen  nice  in 
Alderbury  church,  for  lying  wi'h  Katharine  Milton, 
and  getting  her  with  child.  1595,  set.  112,  he  buried 
his  wife  Jane,  after  they  had  lived  32  yeais  together. 
1605,  set.  122,  liaving  lived  10  years  a  widower,  he 
married  Jane,  widow  of  Anthony  Adda,  daughter  of 
John  IJo)d  of  Gilfells,  in  Montgomeryfliire,  who  fur- 
vived  him.  1635,  at.  152,  he  died  ;  af:er  they  had 
lived  together  30  years,  and  after  50  years  poffefTion 
of  his  lall  leafe.     See  Longevity. 

PARRA,  in  ornitliology,  a  genus  of  birds  belong- 
ing to  the  order  of  grallac ;  the  ch.iraifters  of  which 
are  :  The  bill  is  tapering  and  a  li'tle  obtufe ;  the  no- 
flrils  arc  ova',  and  fituated  in  the  middle  of  the  bill ; 
tlie  f.nehead  is  covered  with  fli.fhy  caruncles,  which 
arelob.ited  ;  the  wings  are  fmall,  and  fpinous.  There 
are  five  fpecies  ;  of  which  tlie  moff  remarkable  is  the 
cbavaria,  vhich  is  about  the  fize  of  the  domeftic  cock. 
The  Indians  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Carthagena, 
who  breed  large  flncks  of  poultry  that  ftray  in  the 
woodj,  train  up  the  chavaiia  to  defend  them  againll 
the  numerous  birds  of  prey,  no  one  of  which  will  dare 
to  encounter  it.  It  is  never  known  to  defert  the  flock, 
and  it  returns  every  evening  to  rooff. 

The  parra  Dominica  is  about  the  fi/.e  of  the  l.Tp- 
wing.  The  bill  is  yellow,  as  are  alfo  the  liead  and 
upper  parts;  the  under  are  of  a  yellowilh  white  bor- 
dering on  rofe  colour.  The  legs  are  a"fo  yelh  w.  This 
fpecits  inh.ibits  feveral  of  the  warmer  parts  of  .'\merica 
and  St  Dom  njo.  The  parra  fenegalla  is  about  the 
fime  Ci/.e  with  the  former.  Its  bill  is  a'fo  yellow  tip- 
ped with  black :  the  forehead  is  covered  with  a  yel- 
low fkin  ;  the  chin  and  throat  are  black  ;  the  head 
and  upper  parts  of  the  body  and  lelTer  wing  covers 
are  grey-brown,  'i'he  lower  part  of  the  belly,  and 
the  upper  and  under  tail  covers  are  dirty  white.  At 
the  bend  of  the  wing  is  a  black  fpur.  It  inhabits 
Senegal,  and  thence  derives  its  name.  The  negroes 
call  them  C^tt  Veil,  the  French  the  fqua/urs,  be- 
c.iufe,  as  we  are  told,  as  foon  as  they  fee  a  man 
they  fcrearn  and  fly  off.  They  always  fly  in  pairs. 
The  parra  jicana,  or  fpur-winged  water  hen,  is  about 
the  fize  of  the  water-rail.  The  bill  is  in  length  about 
an  inch  and  a  quarter,  of  an  orange  colour;  and  on 
the  forehead  is  a  membranous  flap  half  an  inch  \  ng 
and  nearly  as  broad.  On  each  fide  of  the  head  alfo 
is  another  of  the  fame,  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
broad,  and  both  together  furround  tlie  bafe  of  the 
bi'd.      The   head,  throat,    neck,    breafl,  and   under- 
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(a)  Tiie  author  of  a  bonk  intitled  /,c«^  Z/wrj-,  8vn,  1722,  which  Oldys  in  his  MS.  nntes  on  Fuller  afcribes 
to  one  R.,bcrt  S.imber,  againft  all  evidence  fays,  p.  89,  that  Parr  died  fixtecn  years  after  he  had  beenpiefented 
to  tlie  king,   24111  of  November  1651. 
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parts,  are  blick  ;  ;nJ  fomctimcs  tfic  he\y  is  mixed 
with  white,  &c.  Tha  birds  of  this  fp.c'es  inliabit 
Brafil,  Guiana,  and  Surinam  ;  but  are  equally  common 
at  St  Domingo,  where  they  frequent  the  maiUiy  places, 
fides  tjf  ponds,  and  ftreams,  and  wade  quite  up  to  tlie 
thighs  in  the  water.  They  are  alfo  general!  yfeen  ia  pairs, 
and  when  feparated  call  each  other  continually  till  they 
join  again.  Phey  arc  very  Ihy,  and  moll  common  in 
the  rainy  feafons  in  May  and  November.  Tluy  are  at 
all  times  very  noiiy  ;  their  cry  iharp  and  llirdl,  and 
may  be  heard  a  great  way  off.  This,  as  wed  as  the 
other  fpecies,  is  called  by  the  French  cbiruigien.  The 
flelh  is  accounted  pretty  good.  The  parra  variabilis, 
or  fpur-winged  wjter-htn,  is  about  nine  inciies  long. 
The  bill  is  about  14  inches  m  length,  and  in  colour  is 
orange-yellow.  On  the  torel.ead  is  a  flap  of  red  (kin  ; 
the  crown  of  the  head  is  brown,  marked  with  fpjts  of 
a  darker  colour;  the  hind  part  of  the  neck  is  much 
the  fame,  but  of  a  deeper  dye.  TJie  (ides  of  the  head, 
throat,  forepart  of  the  neck,  brcalt,  belly,  thighs, 
and  under-tail  coverts  are  while,  with  a  few  red  fpots 
on  the  fides  of  the  belly  and  bale  of  the  tiiig'ii.  On  the 
forepart  of  the  wing  is  a  yellow  fpur,  &c.  The  legs 
are  furnilhed  \ii'-!i  long  toes,  as  in  ad  the  other?,  the 
colour  of  which  is  bliiilh  a(h.  Mr  Latham  fays,  that 
one  which  came  under  his  inflection  froai  Cayenne 
was  rathtr  fniaile; .  I:  had  the  upper  parts  much  paler; 
ovtr  the  eye  was  a  ftreak  of  white  palling  na  further, 
and  unaccompanied  by  a  black  one.  I'he  hind  part 
of  the  neck  was  duity  black.  It  had  only  the  rudi- 
inent  of  a  fpur ;  and  the  red  caruncle  on  the  forehead 
\vas  lefs,  and  laid  back  on  the  forehead.  From  thefe 
ditfeiences  this  learned  ornithologiil  conceives  it  to 
have  differed  either  in  fex  or  age  from  the  other. 
This  fpecies  inhabits  Brafil,  and  is  faid  to  be  pretty 
common  about  Canhag.nia  and  in  South  America. 
The  parra  chavaria  is,  a>  we  have  already  obfcrved 
about  the  fize  cf  a  dunghill  cock,  and  ftands  a  foe  t 
and  a  half  from  the  ground.  I'he  bill  is  of  a  dirty 
white  colour;  the  upper  mandible  (imilar  to  that  in  a 
dunghill  cock;  the  nr  ftrils  are  oblong,  pervious :  on 
both  fides,  at  the  bafe  of  the  bill,  is  a  red  membrane, 
which  e\tends  to  the  temp'es.  The  irides  are  brown. 
On  the  hind  head  are  abcut  i  z  blackilh  feathers,  three 
inches  in  length,  forming  a  creft  and  hanging  down- 
wards. The  rell  of  the  neck  is  covered  with  a  thick 
black  down.  Tlie  b  dy  is  brown,  and  the  wings 
and  tail  inclined  to  black.  On  the  bend  of  the  wing 
are  tw  o  or  three  fpurs  half  an  inch  long.  The  I.elly  is  a 
light  black.  The  thighs  are  half  baie  of  fea' hers.  The 
legs  aie  very  long,  and  of  a  yellow  red  colour.  The 
toes  arc  fo  lung  as  to  entangle  one  another  in  walking. 
"This  fpecies  inhabits  the  lakes,  &c.  near  the  jivlt 
Cinu,  about  30  leagues  from  Carthagenn,  in  South 
America,  asd  is  laid  to  feed  on  vegetables.  lis  gait 
is  f<  lemn  and  ilvw  ;  but  it  flics  eulily  and  fwittly. 
It  cannct  run,  unlefs  atlitfid  by  the  wings  .it  lie  lame 
time.  When  any  part  of  the  (kin  is  touched  by  the 
hand,  a  crackling  is  felt,  though  it  is  very  downy  be- 
neath the  feathers ;  and  indeed  this  down  adheres  ib 
cloftly  as  to  enable  rhe  bird  at  times  to  fwim.  The 
voice  is  clear  and  loud,  but  far  from  agreeable.  The 
raxivcs,  wlio  keep  poultry  in  great  numbers,  have  one 
cf  thele  tame,  which  goes  along  with  the  llork  about 
tlie  neigtibcurhoc-d  to  f'ce  J  during  the  day,  %\henthis 
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faithful  (hephcrd  defends  them  agaii;fl  birds  ofp:cy;     I'arrcl. 
Being  able  by  means  of  the  fpurs  on  the  wings,  to  ,      II  ^ 
driveoffbirdsasbig  as  the  carrion  vulture,  and  even  ''^'''''j'''"^; 
that  bird  itfelf.      It  is  fo  far  of  the  greated  ufe,  as  it  "       ' 

never  defcrts  the  chaijx  committed  to  its  care,  bring- 
ing them  all  home  Cafe  at  night.  It  is  fo  tame  .is  10 
fulFcr  itfelf  to  be  handled  by  a  grown  perfon  ;  but  will 
not  permit  children  to  attempt  t!;e  fame.  —  Fur  the 
above  account  we  are  indcb  ed  to  Linnxus,  who  fcen  s 
to  be  the  only  one  who  has  given  any  accc  unt  of  this 
wonderful  bird."      See  I.alhanxs  Sy  ,opfs. 

PARRELS,  in  a  (hip,  are  fr.^mes  made  of  truckr, 
ribs  and  ropes,  v  hich  having  both  their  ends  faftenc  J 
to  the  yards,  are  lb  contrived  as  to  go  round  uljout 
the  mafts,  that  the  yards  by  their  means  may  go  u,) 
and  down  upon  the  malh  Thefe  alfo,  with  ih-  breall- 
ropes,  fallen  the  yards  to  the  mads. 

PARRET  or  Pedred  river,  has  its  rife  in  the 
fomhern  part  of  Sommerfetftiire  in  England.  Near 
Langport  it  is  joined  by  the  Ordred,  a"igmented  by 
the  Ivcl ;  and,  about  four  miles  from  this  junflion,  it 
is  joined  by  the  Tone  or'l'hi-ne,  a  pretty  large  rive:; 
riling  .imong  the  hills  in  the  weflcrn  parts  of  this 
county.  About  two  miles  below  the  junflion  of  the 
Tone  the  Parret  receives  another  confiderable  dream  ; 
and,  thus  augtr.ented,  it  paifes  by  the  town  of  Bridge- 
water,  and  falls  into  the  Bridol  channel  in  Bri  Jgewaur- 
bay. 

PARRHASIUS,  a  famous  ancient  painter  of 
Ephefus,  or,  as  f  me  fay,  of  Athens:  he  llLunlhci 
abiut  the  time  cf  Socrates,  according  to  Xenophor, 
who  hath  introduced  him  into  a  dialogue  dilcourlim^ 
with  that  philofopher.  He  was  one  of  the  befl 
painters  in  his  time.  Pliny  fay?,  that  it  was  he  who 
fird  gave  fymmetry  and  jud  ptoportions  in  that  art; 
that  he  like^ife  was  the  fird  who  knew  htw  to  exprefs 
the  truth  and  life  of  charaiflers,  and  the  dilTerent  airs 
of  the  face;  that  he  difcovered  a  beautiful  d'fpofitioa 
of  the  hair,  and  heightened  the  grace  of  th;  vifage. 
It  was  allowed  even  by  the  maders  in  the  art,  diat  he 
far  outlhone  them  in  the  glory  of  fucceeding  in  the 
outlines,  in  which  coidids  the  grand  fecret  of  painting. 
But  It  is  alio  remarkedby  Plinjv-hat  PaMhafius became 
infupportable  with  pride;  and  was  foviiy  vain  as  to 
givehimlclf  the  mod  flattcii;  g  epithets:  fuch  as,  the 
tendered,  the  fofttd,  the  granded,  the  mod  delicate, 
and  the  perfeaer  of  his  art.  He  beaded  that  he  was 
fprung  from  Apollo,  and  that  he  was  born  to  pair.t  the 
gods;  that  hehad  affually  drawn  Hercules  tenth  by 
touch  :  that  hero  having  often  appeared  to  hitn 
in  dreams;  when  the  phuality  cf  voices  was  againll 
him  at  Samos  in  favour  I'f  Tiinanthes,  in  tlie  opinion 
of  a  piaure  of  Ajax  pro',  okcd  ag.iind  tie  Gieeks,  for 
adjudging  to  Ulylies  the  arms  of  Achiilej,  he  anfwer- 
ed  a  pe;fon  who  condi  led  l.im  tn  tiiis  check,  "  Ft  r 
my  part,  I  don't  irou'de  myfelf  at  the  fenterce  ;  but 
I  am  forry  thrt  the  fon  of  I'elamcn  hath  received  a 
greater  outrage  than  that  which  was  foimcil)  put  up- 
on him  fo  unjuUly."  Alan  r.lates  this  doiy,  and 
tills  us  that  Pairl.afns  affL(5led  10  wear  a  crcwn  ( f 
gold  upon  his  head,and  to  cairy  iu  Ids  hand  a  late  or, 
dudded  with  nails  of  the  lame  metal.  He  wcri:cd  .;t 
his  ait  with  pleafanrry,  often  indeed  (Inging.  He  was 
veiy  liceiiticos  ;ind  lotfe  in  his  p-auits:  and  he  is 
faid  by  v,  ay  of  amufcment,  to  ha'.e  reprefer.ted  the 
5  E  2  rio.^ 


PAR  [ 

Pjirliafius  nioft  infamous  objcL^s.  His  Atalantis,  with  licr  fpoufe 
"  Meleager,  was  of  this  kind.  Tliis  piece  was  after- 
w.trds  devifcj  as  a  legacy  lo  the  Emperor  Tiberius, 
upon  condition  thnt,  ifhe  was  d'fpleafed  with  the  fub- 
jcift,  he  fliould  receive  a  million  fefterces  inllead  of  it. 
The  emperor,  covetous  as  he  was,  not  only  preferred 
the  pidure  to  that  fum,  but  even  placed  it  in  his  mod 
favourite  apartmer.t.  It  is  alfo  faid,  that,  though 
I'arrhafms  was  excelled  by  Timanthe-,  yet  he  excelled 
Ztnxis.  Among  his  pictures  is  a  celebrated  one  of 
Thefcn?;  and  another  reprefenting  Meleager,  Hercvilc:, 
lind  Perfciis  in  a  group  together  ;  as  alfo  AincAS,  with 
Caft.  r  and  Pollux,  in  a  third. 

Pariihasius  (Janus),  a  famous  grammarian  in 
Italy,  who  was  born  at  Cofenza  in  the  kingdom  ot 
Haple?,  1470.  He  was  intended  for  the  law,  the 
profe!llon  ol'his  anccflors  ;  but  he  refufed  it,  and  cul- 
tivated cladicil  karning.  His  real  name  was  Johannes 
P.uilus  Parifius  ;  but  according  to  the  humour  of  the 
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country,  where  he  was  tormented  a  long  while  with  Parrlufia. 
a  fever,  and  at  l.ifl  died  in  the  greatell  mifiiy.  He  left 
his  library  to  his  fi  iend  Seripaiidus,  brother  to  Cardi- 
nal Jerome  Seripandns,  who  built  him  a  tomb  in  tlic 
convent  of  the  Aullin  friars  at  N.ip!es.  There  are  d- 
veial  books  afcribed  to  him  ;  ami  in  the  dedicati('n  of 
one  of  them,  his  charader  is  drawn  to  great  advantage 
by  Henry  Stephens. 

PARRHESIA.     See  Oratory,  n°  88. 

PARRICIDE,  the  murder  of  one's  parents  or 
children.  By  the  Rnman  law,  it  was  puniflied  in  a 
much  fevercr  manner  than  any  other  kind  of  homi  ;i  Je. 
After  being  fcourged,  the  delinquents  were  fcwed  up 
in  a  leathern  fack,  with  a  live  dog,  a  cock,  a  viper,  and 
an  ape,  and  fo  call  into  the  fea.  Solon,  it  is  true, 
in  his  laws  made  none  againfl  parricide;  apprehend- 
ing it  impoffible  that  one  inould  be  guilty  cf  fo  unna- 
tur.d  a  barbarity.  And  the  Perfians,  according  to  He- 
rodotus, entertained  the  fame  notion,  when  they  ad- 


grammarians  of  the  age,  he  took  inftead  of  it  Parrha-    judged  all  pcrfons  who  killed  their  reputed  parents  to 


fius.  He  taught  at  M'lan  with  much  reputation,  be 
iag  admired  for  a  graceful  delivery,  in  which  he  chief- 
ly excelled  other  p-ofelu)rs. — It  was  this  charm  in  his 
voi:e,  which  brought  a  vad  concourfe  of  people  tJ  his 
leflures;  and  among  others  he  had  the  pleafure  to  fee 
General  Trim-Is,  w!io  was  then  threefcorc  years  old. 
He  went  to  Rome  wh.cn  Alexander  VI.  was  pope  ; 
and  was  like  to  be  involved  in  the  misfortunes  of 
Bernardini  Cajetan  and  Silius  Savello,  with  whom  he 
iiad  fome  correfpondence  ;  but  he  efcaped  the  danger. 


be  baftards.  And  upon  fome  fuch  reafon  as  this  mud 
we  account  for  the  omiffion  of  an  exemplary  punifh- 
ment  for  tliis  crime  in  the  Englilh  laws ;  which  treat 
it  no  otherwife  than  as  fimple  murder,  unleH  the  child 
was  alfo  the  fervant  of  the  parent. 

For  though  the  breach  of  n  ilural  relation  is  unob- 
ferved,  yet  the  breach  of  civil  or  eccleliaflic  connec- 
tions, when  coupled  with  murder,  denominates  it  ;«. 
new  offence ,  eo  lefs  t'lan  a  fpecies  of  treafon,  called 
/arva    pri>Ji:io,   or    pjit  tnafon:    which,  h'iwever,  is 


by  the  infoi  ination  of  Thon];!s  PhocJrus,  profelfor  of    nothing  elfe  but  an  aggravated  degree  of  murder;  al 
ihetor'C,  and  cannon  of  St  J-^hn  Lateran,  whnfe  ad- 


vice he  iolI'Vi-ed  \\\  retiring  from  Rome.  Soon  after, 
he  was  appointed  public  profelfor  of  rhetoric  at  Milan; 
but  the  liberty  lie  took  to  cen:"ure  tlie  teachers  there 
as  arrant  blockheads,  provoked  them  in  return  to  af- 
perfehis  morals.  They  fay  he  had  a  criminal  con- 
\erfe  with  his  icholar?:  which  being  a  crime  extreme- 
ly abhorred  by  the  Mi'anefe,  cur  profefTur  was  ob- 
liged to  leave  Milan.  He  went  to  Vicenza,  where  he 
o  -.lained  a  larger  falary  ;  and  he  held  this  profellur- 
Ih'p  till  the  dates  of  the  Venetians  were  laid  wade  by 
tlie  troops  of  the  League  ,  upnn  which  he  went  to 
l.is  native  counrry,  having  made  his  escape  through 
the  army  of  the  enemies.  He  was  at  Cofenza,  when 
his  old  friend  PiiO'drus  perfuaded  Julius  to  fend  for 
him  to  Rome;  and  thou;^h,  tliat  defign  proved  abor- 
live  by  the  d.ath  of  the  pope,  yet,  by  therecinimcu- 
daiion  of  John  I.afcaris,  he  was  called  thither  ur.der 
the  Ihcceifor  Leo  X.  I^eo  was  before  favourably 
i  lolined  to  him  ;  and  on  his  arrival  at  Rome,  appoint- 
ed liim  proffdbr  of  palite  literature.  He  had  been 
n  )w  feme  time  married   to  a  daughter  of  Drmetrius 


though,  on  account  of  the  vicl  ition  of  fiiivate  al- 
legiance, it  is  digmatized  as  an  inferior  fpecies  of  trea- 
fon. And  thus,  in  the  ancient  Gothic  conititution, 
we  find  the  breath  both  of  natural  and  civil  relations 
ranked  in  the  fame  dafs  with  crimes  againd  the  ftate 
and  fover-  i;;n. 

PARROT,  in  Ornithology.     See  Psittacus. 

PAR  SHORE,  a  town  of  England  in  Worcefter- 
fliire,  fiven  miles  from  Worceder,  and  102  from  Lon- 
don, is,  a  neat  old  town  on  the  noith  fide  of  the  Avon, 
near  itbjiiucHon  with  tlie  river  Bow,  being  a  confi- 
derable  thoioughiare  in  the  lower  road  from  Wor- 
ceder, to  London.  A  religious  houfe  was  founded 
here  in  6o.v,  a  fm.iil  part  of  which  now  remains,  and 
is  ufed  as  the  pariih  church  of  Holy  Crofs,  the  whoii 
ct  uhich  contained  above  10  acres.  The  abbey  churcii 
was  250  leet  long,  and  120  broad.  The  pariih  of 
Parlhore  is  of  great  exten',  and  hath  within  its  limits 
many  manors  and  chapelries.  At  prefent  it  has  two 
parilhjs.  Holy  Crofs  and  St  Andrew.  In  Holy  Crofs 
church  are  feveral  very  anique  monum.ents.  Its  chief 
manu!a(fture    is    dockings.       It    contains    ab;  ut  300 


Cbalcondylas   and  he  took  with  him  tn  Rome  Bafil    houfcs,  and  has  markets  on  Tuefday  and  Saturday  ; 

fairs  Eader-Tuefday,  June  26ih,  and  Tuefday  before 
Nc  rember  .ft. 

PARSLEY,  in  botany.     See  Apium 
PARSNEP,  in  botany.     Slc  Pastinacia. 
PARSON    and    Vicar.       A   parP.n,  p'ifcnn  etch- 
};out,  th;:t  f  r  feme  years  he  had  no  part  of  h.is  body  f^e,  is  one  tint  ha;h  full  pO/Teluon  cf  al,  theriahts  of 
free,  except  his  tongue;  ijaving  aimed  loft  the  ufe  of   a  paro:hi,iJ  church.      Pie  is  called  p.iif  .n, /i,/y«p«a,  be- 
tuth  his  legs  aiid  bo;h  his  arms.      He  laboured  beudes    caufe  by  his  perfon   the  church,  v.'hicli   is  an  invifibie 


C'n:dcondyIjf,  his  wife's  brother,  and  brother  of  De 
metr-us  Chalci  ndyks,  profedor  of  the  Greek  tongue 
at  M'lan.  He  did  not  long  enjoy  this  employ  con- 
ferred upon  him  by  the  pope  :  for,  w  »rn  cut  by  kis 
ftiidies  and  labours,  he  bec.ime  fi  aiilicled  with  the 


U)-.der  fo  great  a  degree  of  poverty,  as  to  put  him  out  of 
a''l  h.-pes  <f  being  ever  in  a  better  fituation  ,  fo  that 
lie  left  Rcme,  and  returned  into  Calabria,  his  native 
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body,  IS  repreiented  ;  and  h-;  is  in  hi.niie.f  a  body  cor-,,      „     . 
poratc,  m  order  to  protect  and  del  end  the  rights  of 
the  church  (v.-hich  he  perfonates)  by  a  perpetual  fuc- 
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Parfun.  cefTicin.  He  is  fometimes  called  the  rfi?or  or  ^owr/wr 
■"^■^  of  the  church:  but  the  uppclLition  oi  parfon  (how- 
ever it  may  he  depreciiited  by  funiili.ir,  clowniih,  and 
iiidifcrirriinate  ul'e)  is  the  moll  legiil,  moll  beneficial, 
and  moll  honourable  title  th.tt  a  paiifh-priell  can  en- 
j  ly  ;  becaufe  luch  a  one  (Sir  Edward  Coke  obferves), 
and  he  only,  is  fa^d  vicitii  fai  pi-rfmam  eccltji.e  gtrere. 
A  parfon  has,  during  his  lilc,  the  fieehfld  in  himfeli" 
<>1  the  parlonage-liouie,  the  glebe,  the  tithes,  the  other 
dues.  Liiit  thcfe  are  fcmetimcs  cppropriated,  that  is 
to  fay,  the  benefice  is  p.-rpctually  aiuuxcJ  to  ibme 
fpirtual  corporation,  either  fole  or  aggregate,  being  th; 
patron  of  the  living  ;  whom  the  law  elteems  equally 
capable  ot  providing  tor  the  fervice  oi  tlie  church  as 
any  lingle  private  clergyman  '*. 

The  appro, niatinp  corporations,  or  religious  houfes, 
weie  wont  to  depute  one  of  their  own  body  to  per- 
form divine  fei  vice,  and  adminifter  the  ficraments,  in 
thofe  parifhes  of  which  the  fociety  was  thus  the  par- 
fon.  This  ofliciating  minifter  was  in  reality  no  more 
than  a  curate,  deputy,  or  vicegerent  of  the  appropri- 
ator,  and  therefore  called  T/-(7r/V/?/(,  or  "  vicar."  His 
ftipend  was  at  the  difcretion  cf  the  appropnator,  who 
.was,  however,  bound  of  common  right  to  find  fome- 
body,  qui  il/i  de  leniporaLhus,  epijcopo  de  fpiritualibus, 
dchcat  refpoiid'i-e.  But  this  was  d^ne  in  fo  fcand  ilous 
a  manner,  and  the  parifhes  fbifered  fo  much  by  the 
neglefl  ot  the  appropriators,  that  the  legillature  was 
forced  to  interpi'fe :  and  accordingly  it  is  enaifled,  by 
ftatute  15  Ric.  II.  c.  6.  that  in  all  appropriations  cf 
churches  the  dioce.'^tn  Ijilhop  Ihall  ordain  (in  propor- 
tlon  to  the  value  of  the  churcli)  a  competent  fum.  to 
be  diftribt'.teJ  among  the  poor  p.irilhioners  arinually  ; 
and  thvit  the  vicarage  Ihall  be  fuiHciently  endowed.  It 
feemi  the  parith  were  trec|uenlly  fuifiver.s,  not  only  by 
th.e  want  of  divine  fervice,  bu":  alio  by  with-holdlog 
thofe  alms  for  wliich,  aming  other  pnrp<ifes,  the  pay- 
ment ot  tithes  was  originally  impoftd:  and  therefore 
in  this  afl:  a  pen'lon  is  diverted  to  be  diltri'uited  among 
the  poor  parochians,  as  well  as  a  fuflicient  ft-pend  to 
the  v'car.  Bat  he,  being  liable  to  be  removed  at  the 
f<leafure  of  the  appropiiator,  v^'vts  rot  likely  to  infifl 
too  rigidly  on  the  legal  fufliciency  cf  the  ilipend  ;  and 
therefore,  by  flitnle  4  Hen.  IV.  c.  12.  it  is  ordain- 
ed, that  the  vicar  Ihili  be  a  lecular  pe:f  in,  not  a  mem- 
ber of  any  religious  houle  ;  tlial  he  Ihall  be  vicar  per- 
petual,) not  removeable  at  the  caprice  <5f  the  mona- 
ftery  ;  and  that  he  ihould  be  canouically  inftisuted  and 
iuduiled,  and  be  fulR-ie;"itly  endowed,  at  the  difcre- 
tion of  the  ordinary  ;  tor  thefe  three  exprefs  purpofes, 
to  do  divine  it-rvice,  to  inform  the  people,  and  to  l;c;p 
hofpitality.  The  endowments,  i;.i  confoquence  oftliele 
ftatutes,  have  ufu.tlly  been  by  a  portion  of  the  glebe 
or  find  belonging  to  the  parfonage,  and  a  p.irticular 
fliare  of  the  tithes,  which  the  appropriators  found  it 
moft  trnublefome  to  collect,  and  which  are  therefore 
generally  called  pslty  fyr  fmall  tithes ;  the  gi eater,  or 
perdial  tithes,  being  ftill  relerved  to  the'r  own  u.fe. 
But  one  and  the  fame  rule  w.ts  not  oblerved  in  the  en- 
dowment of  all  vicarages.  Hence  f^me  are  more  li- 
terally, and  fonie  more  fcantily,  ei:duwed  :  and  hence 
the  tithes  '  f  many  things,  as  wood  in  paiticular,  are 
in  fome  paiilhes  redorial,  and  in  fome  vicarial  tithes. 

The  diilinclion  thcveffTe  of  a  pnrfon  and  vicar  is 
this :    The  parfon  has    for  the  nicft  part  the  whole 


right  to  all  the  ecck-riatlical  'Jues  in  his  pirifli)  liat  a     Parftn. 
vicar  has  generally  an  appropriator  ovcrliht),  intitled  '^~' 

to  the  b--(l  part  of  the  profits,  to  whom  he  is  in  clFeift 
perpetual  cur.ite,  with  a  flanding  fdary.  Though  in 
fo;nc  pl.iccs  the  vicar.ige  lias  been  coiifidcrably  aug- 
mented by  a  large  fh  irc  of  the  great  tithes ;  which  aug- 
mentations were  greatly  p.fhited  by  the  Itatutc  27  Car. 
II.  c.  8.  enafteJ  in  f  ivonr  of  poor  vicars  and  curates, 
which  r;ndeieJ  luch  temporary  atigment  itions  (wlieii 
m  iJe  by  the  appropriators)  perpetual. 

The  metliod  of  l>ecoming  a  parf>n  or  vicar  is  much 
the  f.ime.  To  bath  tlicre  are  four  requlfites  necef- 
f  iry  ;  holy  orders,  prelcntati  ;n,  inflitution,  and  in- 
du>5tion.  The  method  of  conferring  the  holy  orders  of 
deacon  and  priefl,  according  to  the  liturgy  and  canons, 
is  foreign  to  the  prefent  purp  ife  ;  any  farthc''  than  .«3 
they  are  necelfary  requifites  to  make  a  complete  par- 
fon  or  vicar.  By  comm  )n  law,  a  deacon,  of  any  age, 
might  be  inftituted  and  indufted  to  a  paif  in  ige  or  vi- 
carage :  but  it  was  ordained,  by  fla'ute  13  Eii^.  c.  12. 
that  no  perfon  under  twenty-three  vears  of  ag;,  and 
in  deacon's  orders,  ihould  be  prefentedto  any  benefice 
with  cure;  and  if  he  were  not  orda'n.d  prieil  within 
one  ye.tr  after  h's  induilion,  he  Ihould  be  ippi  fa.Ho 
deprived  :  and  now,  by  lla'ute  1 3  and  14  Car.  H.  c.  4. 
no  perlbn  is  capable  to  be  admitted  to  any  benefice, 
unlefs  he  ha:h  been  firft  ordained  a  prieil ;  and  then 
he  is,  in  tlie  language  of  the  law,  a  clerk  in  orders. 
But  if  he  obtains  orders,  or  a  licence  to  preach,  by 
money  or  corrupt  pracflices,  (which  feems  to  be  the 
true,  though  not  the  common,  notionof  fimony ),  the 
perfon  giving  fuch  orders  forfeits  40 1.  and  th.-  perfoh 
receiving,  lol.  and  is  incapable  of  any  eccle'iaftical 
preferment  f  >r  feven  ye.irs  after. 

Any  clerk  may  be  prefented  to  a  parfonage  or  vi- 
carage; th  It  is,  the  patron,  1 1  whom  the  advowfm 
of  the  church  belongs,  may  offer  his  clerk  to  the  bi- 
fhop  of  the  diocefe  to  be  inllitated.  But  v.hcn  he  is 
prefented,  the  bilh  ip  may  refuie  l.itn  upon  many  ac- 
counts. As,  I.  If  the  patr  in  is  e.\commun!c.ited, 
and  rem.i'ns  in  contempt  40  day-; ;  or,  2.  It  the  clerk 
be  unfit :  which  unfitnefs  is  of  feveral  kinds.  Firft, 
with  regard  to  his  perfon  ;  as  If  he  be  a  baftard,  an 
outlaw,  an  excommunicate,  an  alien,  under  age,  or 
the  like.  Ni.vt,  with  rega  d  to  hi.-,  fiith  or  morals; 
as  for  any  particular  herify,  or  vice  that  is  malum  la 
f.;  but  if  th.e  b'thop  alleges  only  in  generals,  as  that 
lie  n  jc'!\f7iia'\cus  hiveterctiis,  or  ohjefls  a  fault  that  is 
malniii  prvhdiUwnmiXiX^,  as  haunting  taverns,  playing 
at  unlawful  games,  or  the  like,  it  is  not  good  caule 
of  relufal.  Or,  l.i.lly,  the  clerk  may  be  unfit  to  df>- 
cha-'ge  the  pailoral  office  fir  want  of  lea-ning.  In 
any  of  v/hich  ca'es,  the  biih  ip  may  refui'e  the  clerk. 
In  cafe  the  refufal  is  for  herefy,  fc.iifm,  inability  of 
learning,  or  other  matter  of  ecclefialV.cal  cognizance, 
tliere  ihe  bilho|5  mull  give  notice  to  the  patron  of  ilich 
his  raufe  of  refuliil,  who  being  uf.nlly  a  layman,  is 
not  fuppofed  to  have  knowledge  of  it  ;  elfe  he  cannot 
1  r-fciu  by  lapfe;  but  if  the  caufe  be  temporal,  there 
he  is  not  bound  to  give  notice. 

Ifan  aflion  at  law  lie  brought  bv  the  patron  aga'rift 
the  bhhop  for  retufing  his  clerk,  the  Liih'ip  mait  a'ilgn 
the  c  lufc.  If  the  c.iufe  he  of  a  tempiral  niture,  a':d 
the  fi^^  adn;itted,  (as,  for  inilance,  outlas'ry),  the 
judges  of  the  king's  coorts  muft  dct'.rmlr.e  its  validity, 

or 
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I'aifcH.    or  vvlictlier  it  be  fufHcieot  caufe  of  refuPal :  but  if  th-J  ed,  during  their  attendance  in  the  houfthold  of  fuch 

'"""'''         fa<5l  be  denied,  it  mud  be  determined  by  a  jury.     If  as  retain  them;  and  alfo  except  all  heads  of  lioufes, 

the  caufe  be  of  a  fpiritual  nature,   (as  herefy,  particu-  niagillrates,  and  piofcllors  in  the  nniverf.ties,  and  all 

l.irly  alleged),  the  fad.  if  denied,  fhall  aUb  be  deter-  (Indents  under  forty  years  of  age  redding  theie,  bona 

mined  by  a  jury  :  and  if  the  fjfl  be  admitted  or  found,  JiJe,  for  (lu  Jy.     Legal  refidence  is  n')t  only  in  the  pa- 

tlie  court,  upon  confiiltatinn  and  advice  of  learned  di-  lilh,  but  a'.fo  in  tlie  parfonage  houfe  ;  f.'r  it  hath  been 


vines,  lliall  decide  its  fufficiency.  If  the  caufe  be  want 
of  leatninr,  ihebilhop  need  not  fpecily  in  what  p  -ints 
the  clerk  is  deficient,  but  only  al!e'f;c  that  he  is  defi- 
cient; fnr  the  Itat'.itc  9  Edw.  II.  It.  i.  c.  13.  is  ex- 
prefs,  that  the  examination  of  the  litnefs  of  a  perlon 
prefer.ted  to  a  benefice  belongs  to  the  eccleliaftlc  d 
judge.  But  becaufe  it  would  be  nugatory  in  this  cafe 
to  demand  the  reafon  of  refufal  from  the  ordinary,  if 
the  patrun  were  bound  to  abide  by  his  detern.inatiop, 
who  Ins  already  pronounced  his  cleik  unfit ;  thtref  re 
if  the  billitp  returns  the  clerk  to  be  m'.nus  fuff.rens  in 
I'iteraturj,  the  court  fh.dl  write  to  the  metropolitan  to 
re  examine  him,  and  certify  his  qualifications;  which 
certificate  (t  the  archbilli'  p  is  final. 


refolved,  that  th^  ftatute  intended  relidence,  nut  only 
ior  ferving  the  cure  and  for  hofpitality,  but  alfo  for 
main'aining  the  houfe,  that  the  fuccelfor  alfo  may  keep 
liofpilality  there. 

We  have  fecn  that  there  is  but  one  way  whereby 
one  may  become  a  parfon  or  vicar:  there  are  many 
ways  by  w hich  one  may  ceafe  to  be  P'.  I.  Byd;ath. 
2.  By  celFion,  in  taking  another  benefice;  for  by  fta- 
tute 21  H  n.  VIII.  c.  13.  if  any  one  having  a  bene- 
fice of  8  1.  per  annum,  or  upward  ,  in  the  king's  bo(  k?, 
(according  to  the  piefent  valuation),  accepts  any 
other,  the  firll  fh  ill  be  adjudged  void,  unlefs  he  ob- 
tains a  difpenf.ition  ;  which  no  one  is  intitled  to  have 
but  the  chaplains  cf  the  king  and  others  thtrein  men- 


If  the  biiliop  hath  no  (bjeitions,  but  admits  the  pa-  tioned,  the  brethren  and  fons  of  lords  and  knights, 

tron's  prefentat  01',  the  clerk  fo  admitted  ir.  next  to  be  ard  d'v^'  rs  and  bachelors  of  divinity  and  law,  admit- 

inltitu'.ed  by  him  ;   which  is  a  kind  of  invellitu-e  of  the  ted  by  the  ur.iverfities  of  th's  realm.     And  a  vacancy 

fpiritual  part  of  the  benefice  ;  for  by   irftitution,  the  thus  made  tV'r  want  of  a  difpenfatlon,  is  called  cr^n-:, 

careof  the  fouls  of  the  parilh  is  committed  to  the  charge  3.    Bv  confecrat'on  ;  for,  as  was    mentioned  bel'ore, 

cf  the  cleik.     When  a  \icar  is  inftiueJ,  he  (befidcs  Vhen  a  cleit:  is  promo. ed  to  a  bl(h  pric,  all  his  otbei' 

tbe  ufual  forms)  takes,  if  requiied  by  the  bilhi  p,  an  prclermei  ts  are  void  tl  e  inilant  that  he  is  cor.fecratcd. 


oath  of  perpetual  refidcnce ;  f  r  the  maxim  of  law  is, 
that  I'kst'ms  noil  hub  t  vicarium  :  and  as  the  non  refi- 
dence  cf  the  appropriatois  was  the  caufe  of  the  pe'pe- 
tual  e.lablilhmtnt  of  vicarages,  the  law  judges  it  very 
improper  fcr  them  to  defeat  the  end  of  their  conflitu- 
tion,  and  by  abfence  to  crea'.e  the  very  mifchief  which 
they  were  appointed  to  remedy  ;  efpecially  as,  if  any 
profits  are  to  arife  from  puling  in  a  curate  and  living 
at  a  dirtance  from  the  parilh,  the  appropi  iator,  who 
is  the  real  parfon,  has  undcubiedly  the  elJer  title  to 
them.  When  the  ordinary  is  alfo  the  [latron,  and 
confers  the  living,  the  piefentation  ard  inftitution  are 
one  and  the  fame  aft,  and  are  called  a  co  lat'on  to  a 
lenfice.  By  inftitutlon  <  r  collation  the  church  is 
fuH,  fo  that  ihere  can  he  no  frcfh  prefrntation  till  ano- 
ther vacancy,  at  leatl  in  the  ciife  of  a  common  pntron  ; 
but  the  church  is  not  full  .againll  the  king  till  induc- 
tion :  nay,  even  if  a  clerk  is  inftltuted  upon  the  king's 
prefentaiion,  the  crown  may  revi  ke  it  before  induc- 
tion, and  prefent  another  clerk.  Upon  InlTitulion 
alfo  the  clerk  may  enter  on  the  parfonage  hnufe  and 
glebe,  and  take  the  tithe  ;  but  he  cannot  grant  or  let 
them,  or  bring  an  aftion  f i  r  them,  till  induifiion. 
See  Induction. 

F(  r  the  rights  of  a  parfrn  or  vicar,  in  his  tithes  and 
ecclefiallical  dues,  fee  Tithes.  As  to  his  duties,  they 
are  fo  numeious,  that  it  is  impriictical  to  recite  them 
here  with  any  tolerable  concifenefs  or  accuracy ;  but 
the  reader  who  has  occafion  may  crn'ult  Bfiop  Gil- 
fon's  CoJcy,  Jijhnj'.n'' s  Chrgyman's  Va'e  Mecum,  and 
Burn's  Ecclejiaji'ical  Latu.  We  (hall  therefore  only 
jull  mention  the  article  of  refidence,  upon  the  fup- 
pofitlon  of  which  the  law  doth  liyle  every  parochial 
minillcr  an  incumbent.  By  llatute  21  Henry  VIII. 
c.  13.  perfons  willingly  abfenling  themfelves  from 
their  beutfices,  for  one  month  t(  gf  ther,  or  two  months 
in  the  year,  incur  a  pen.dty  of  5I.  to  the  kiiij', 
and  5  1.  to  any  perfon  tliat  will  fue  fiT  the  fame  ;  ex- 
cept chap'ainsto  the  k-nj-,  or  others  therein  mention- 


But  there  is  a  method,  by  the  fa\our  i  f  the  crown,  of 
holding  fuch  livings  ///  iomnien:'.am.  Comnitnda  or  cr- 
c'-ejia  cun^vitnda'.a,  is  a  living  commended  by  the  crown 
to  the  care  of  a  clerk,  to  hold  till  a  proper  paftor  is 
provided  for  it.  This  may  be  temporary  for  one,  two, 
or  three  year^,  or  perpetual,  being  a  kind  of  difpenfa- 
tlon to  avoid  the  vacancy  of  the  living,  and  is  ca  led  a 
commcnda  reflmre.  Tl  ere  is  alfo  a  cotifnenda  recipere, 
which  is  to  take  a  benefice  cle  novo'in  the  bifhop's  own 
gifS  or  the  gift  of  fome  other  patron  cor.fenting  to 
the  fame;  and  this  is  the  fame  to  him  as  inftitutlon 
and  indudlion  are  to  another  clerk.  4.  By  refigna- 
tion.  But  this  is  of  no  avail  ti  1  accepted  by  the  or- 
dinary, into  v.'hofe  hands  the  refignation  muft  f  e  made. 
5.  By  deprivation,  e  ther  by  canoi.ical  cenfures,  or  in 
purfuance  of  divers  penal  (l;>.tute?,  which  declare  the 
benefice  void,  for  fome  nonfeafance  or  negle(fl,  cr  elfe 
fome  malfercfi.nce  or  crime  :  as  firfimony;  f;r  main- 
taining any  dodrine  in  derogation  of  the  king's  fu- 
premacy,  or  of  the  thiriy-nine  articles,  or  of  the  book 
of  commonprajer ;  for  neglecl'ng  after  inrtituiion  to 
read  the  liturgy  and  articles  in  die  church,  or  make 
the  declarations  againft  Pi  pery,  or  take  the  abjuration- 
oath  ;  for  ufmg  any  o  her  term  of  prayer  than  the  li- 
turgy oi  the  church  of  England;  or  for  abfeniinghim- 
felf  60  days  in  one  ye'.r  from  a  benefice  belonging  tv> 
a  Pop'lh  patron,  to  which  the  clerk  was  pre.'ented  by 
either  ot  the  univerfities :  in  all  which,  and  finn'lar  cafes, 
the  be.iefiee  is  ip/n  f ado  \u\ii,  without  any  formal  kn- 
ter.c-:  of  d:  priva'vif'i}. 

PARSONAGE,  a  rectory,  or  parifli-church,  en- 
dowed with  a  glebe,  hr.nfe,  lands,  tithe=,  &c.  for  the 
ma'nterance  of  a  minifter,  with  cure  of  fouls  within 
fuch  p?rifh.     See  Person. 

PARSONS,  or  Persons  (Robert),  an  eminent  w.i- 
tcr  of  the  church  <f  R"me,  was  born  at  Nether- 
Stovcv,  ne  ir  Br  dgewater,  in  Someifetfhire,  in  1546, 
and  educated  at  Bali.  1  college,  Oxford,  where  he  di- 
flinjjuillied  himfelf  as  a  zealctis  Protel^ant  and  an  acu'e 

dif- 
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Varfons,  dilputLint  J  but  being  charged  by  t!ie  focitty  with  in- 
Part.  contiiiency  and  embezzling  ih-  college  niony,  he  weiit 
*  -^  to  Fl;inders  and  declared  himiclf  a  Catholic.  After 
travelling  to  fcveral  other  places  he  eileited  the  elta- 
bliflimcni.  of  the  Englilh  leminiiry  at  Rome,  and  pro- 
cured father  Allen  to  be  cholcn  reiftor  of  it.  He  him- 
ftlf  was  appointed  the  head  of  the  niilli  in  to  England, 
in  crder  to  tlethrone  Queen  Eliz.ibeth,  and  if  polfible 
extirp  ite  the  Protcll.int  leligion.  He  accordingly  came 
ovei  to  Britain  in  1580,  and  took  fome  bild  fteps 
towards  accomplilhing  his  j^urpofe,  in  which  he  con- 
cealed hinif..lf  with  great  art,  travelling  about  the 
country  to  gcntlemens  houi'es,  difguifed  in  the  h.ibit 
iometimes  of  a  folJier,  fometinies  of  u  gentleman,  and 
at  other  times  like  a  minifter  or  an  apparitor;  but  la- 
ther Campian  b-i.ig  feized  and  committed  to  prif  m, 
our  author  efcaped  out  of  England  for  fear  of  the 
fame  fate,  and  went  to  Rome,  where  he  was  made 
reffor  of  the  Erglilh  feminary.  He  had  long  enter- 
t  tilled  the  moll  I'anguine  hopes  of  converting  to  the 
PopilL  faith  the  young  king  of  Scots,  which  he  con- 
fidered  asihebeft  and  nioft  effeitual  means  of  brin_;jing 
over  his  fabje(fti  to  the  fame  religious  principles;  but 
finding  it  impolTible  to  fucceed  in  his  defign,  he  pub- 
lifhed  in  1594  his  celebrated  book,  under  the  feigned 
name  o£  Djeman,  in  order  to  overthrow,  as  far  as  lay 
in  his  power,  the  title  of  that  prince  to  the  crown  of 
England.  He  died  at  Rome  in  1610,  and  was  buried 
in  the  chapel  of  the  Englilh  college.  Belides  the 
book  already  mentioned,  he  wrote  i.  A  Defence  of 
the  Cathol  c  Hierarchy.  2.  The  Liturgy  of  the  Sa- 
crament of  the  Mafs.  3.  A  Memorial  for  the  Refor- 
mation  and  feveral  other  trafls. 

PART,  a  portion  of  fome  whole,  confidered  as  di- 
vided or  divilible. 

Logical  Part,  is  a  divifion  for  which  we  are  indebt- 
ed to  the  fchoolonen.  It  refers  to  fome  univerfal  as  its 
whole  ;  in  which  itntt:  the  fpecies  are  parts  of  a  ge- 
nus, and  individuals  or  fmgulars  are  pai  ts  of  the  ipe- 
cies. 

Phyfical  P  :ft,  is  that  which,  though  it  enter  the 
compof'tion  ol  a  whole,  may  yet  be  confidered  apart, 
and  under  its  own  dntinit  idea  ;  in  which  fenfe,  a  con- 
tinuum i^faid  to  confill  of  parts.  Phy  Ileal  parts,  again, 
are  of  two  kinds,  homogeneous,  and  heterogeneous ; 
the  firft  are  thofe  of  the  lame  denomiiiaiion  with  fome 
tther;  the  fecond  of  a  different  one:  (See  Homoge- 
neous, &c.)  Parts,  again,  are  diltinguilhed  into  fub- 
jeiftive,  efl'entia!,  and  integrant,  'i'he  ichoolmen  were 
alio  the  authors  of  this  divifion. 

yl'iqw't  Pjkt,  is  a  qu.miity  which,  b;ing  repeated 
any  number  of  times,  becomes  equal  to  an  inte  ,er. 
Thus  6  is  an  aliquot  part  of  24,  and  5  an  aliquot  pait 
of  30,  S:c. 

j^lijuant  Part,  is  a  quaritity  which,  being  repeated 
any  number  of  times,  becomes  always  either  greater  or 
lefs  than  the  wh  le.  Thus  5  is  an  aliquant  part  of  1 7, 
and  9  an  aliquant  part  of  i  o,  &c. 

Tlie  aliquant  part  is  refolvalde  into  aliquot  parts. 
Thus  15,  an  aliquant  pari  of  20,  is  reiblvalile  into  lo-J, 
and  5  a  fourth  part  of  the  fame. 

P ikTs  of  Spe.ch,  in  grammar,  are  all  the  forts  cf 
vordi  which  can  enter  the  comp  ilkion  of  a  diicourfe. 
See  Gram.mar. 


PARTERRE,   in  gardening,  a  level    divifion  cf   Tirnttt 
giound,  which  for  the  moll  pait  faces  the  futh,  rr 
beft  front  of  a  houfe,  and  is  generally  furnifhcd  \\ilh 
evergreens,  flowers,  &c.  There  are  two  kinds  of  thefe, 
the  plain  ones  and  tlu  p.irtcrres  of  embroideiy. 

Plain  parterres  aie  molt  valuable  in  England,  be- 
caufe  of  the  tirmnefs  of  the  Englilh  grals  turf,  whidi 
is  fuperior  to  Uiat  of  any  other  part  of  the  world; 
and  the  parleires  of  embroidery  are  cut  into  fliell  and 
fcroU  work,  with  alleys  between  them.  An  oblong, 
or  long  fquare  is  accounted  the  molt  proper  figure  lor 
apartene;  and  a  parterre  fliould  indeed  be  always 
twice  as  long  as  it  is  broad,  becaufe  according  to  the 
known  laws  of  perfpeiftive,  a  long  fquare  always  links 
to  a  fquare  ;  and  an  exadt  fquare  always  appears  lels 
than  it  really  is.  As  to  the  breadth  of  a  paiterrc,  it 
is  to  be  proportionable  to  the  front  of  the  houfe  ;  but 
lefs  th.an  100  feet  in  breadth  is  too  little. 

Theie  fliould  be  on  each  fide  the  parterre  a  terras- 
walk  ra:f;d  for  a  view,  and  the  flat  of  the  parterre  be- 
tween the  terrafes  ihould  never  be  more  than  300  feet, 
at  the  utmoft,  in  breadth,  and  about  140  feet  in  width, 
with  twice  and  a  half  that  in  length,  is  eileemed  a  very 
good  lize  and  proportion. 

PARTHEMUM,  in  botany  :  A  genus  of  the  pen- 
tandria  order,  belonging  to  the  monoecia  clais  ol  plants; 
and  in  tlie  natural  method  ranking  under  the  4yth  (  r- 
der,  Compijt.a.  The  male  calyx  is  common  and  penta- 
phyllous,  the  florets  of  the  dilk  monopetalous :  the 
female  has  five  florets  of  the  radius,  each  with  two 
male  florets  behind  it  ;  the  intermediate  female  fupe- 
rior ;  the  feed  is  naked. 

It  h.is  been  much  neglefted  in  Europe,  having  on  Grofier'j 
account  of  its  fniell  been  banilhed  from  th.eir  parterres.  Generalde- 
It  is  therefore  indebted  lor  its  culture  to  the  di-  Ji^f^'P''""  "^ 
ftingniflied  rank  it  holds  among  the  Chinefe  flowers.  '*" 
The  fk'U  of  the  florifts,  and  iheir  continual  care,  have 
brought  this  |>lant  to  fo  great  perfection,  that  Euro- 
peans icarcely  know  it.  The  elegance  and  lightnefs 
<  t  its  branche.-.,  the  beautiful  indentation  of  its  leaves, 
the  fplendor  and  duration  of  its  flowers,  feem  itideed 
to  juitify  the  fio.imania  of  the  Chinefe  for  this  plant. 
They  have,  by  their  attention  to  its  culture,  procured 
more  than  300  fpecies  ol  it :  every  )  ear  produces  a  new 
one.  A  hit  of  the  names  of  all  tliefe  kinds  would  be 
equally  tedious  and  difguQing;  ve  Ihall  only  fay  in 
general,  that  in  its  flowers  are  united  all  the  poffible 
combinations  of  fliapes  and  col  urs.  Its  leaves  are  no 
Ids  vaiious:  fome  of  them  aie  thin,  others  thick; 
I'.me  are  very  fmall,  and  fome  large  and  broad  ;  fome 
are  indented  like  th  fe  q{  t!ie  oak,  while  others  re- 
femble  thof,'  of  the  cherry-tree  ;  fome  m.ay  be  feen  cut 
in  the  form  of  fins,  and  others  are  found  ferrated  en 
the  margin,  and  tapering  towards  the  points. 

Parthenium  is  propagated  in  China  by  feed,  and  by 
fuckers,  grafts,  and  flips.  When  the  florills  have  a 
fine  plant,  they  fuffer  the  feeds  to  ripen,  and  about  the 
end  of  autumn  fow  them  in  well  prepared  earth.  Some 
keep  them  in  this  manner  during  winter,  others  low 
ihcm  in  fprlng.  Provided  they  are  watered  alter  the 
winter,  they  Ihoot  forth,  and  grow  rap'dly.  After  the 
jarthenium  has  flowered,  all  its  branches  are  cut  three 
inches  from  the  root,  the  earth  is  hoed  around,  a.-.d 
a  little  dung  is  mixed  with  it;  and  when  the  cold  be- 
comes 
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Panhe-  comes  fevere,  the  plant  is  covered  with  draw,  (sr  an  in- 
verted  pot.  Thoie  that  are  in  vafes  are  tranlported  to 
the  greep.-hnufe,  where  they  are  not  watered.  In 
fpripg  they  are  uncovered  and  watered,  and  they  llioot 
forth  a  number  of  ftcms  ;  of  thci'e  fomc  florllls  leave 
only  two  cr  three,  others  pull  up  the  (lallr,  together 
with  the  whi'le  root,  and  divide  it  into  fevcral  portion?, 
whicli  they  tranfplant  elfswherc.  There  are  i'ome  wlio 
join  two  flips  of  dilfeieiit  colours,  in  each  of  which, 
towards  the  bottom,  they  make  a  long  notch,  almoll 
to  the  pith,  and  afterwards  ti'.-  them  togtt  er  with 
packthread,  that  they  may  remain  clnfely  united  :  by 
thefe  means  they  obtain  beautiful  flowers,  variegated 
with  whatever  colours  l];ey  choofe. 

Pirtheuium  requires  a  good  expofure,  and  frefh 
moill  air  that  ciiculates  freely  ;  when  ihut  up  clofely 
by  four  walls,  it  foon'lan_juilhes.  The  earth  in  which 
it  is  planted  ougl'.t  to  be  rich,  nioill,  and  loamy,  and 
prepa.ed  with  great  care.  Far  lefrclhing  it,  the  Chi- 
nefe  ufe  only  rain  onivtr-water  ;  and  in  fpi  ing-tin:e, 
they  mix  xvith  this  water  the  excrements  of  fdk-worms 
or  the  dung  of  their  poultry;  in  fummer,  they  leave 
the  feathers  of  dac!<s  or  fowls  to  infufe  ia  it  for  feve- 
ral  days,  after  having  thrown  into  it  a  little  faltpetre  ; 
but  in  autnnm  they  mix  with  the  water  a  greater  or 
fmaller  quantity  of  dried  excrement  reduced  to  pow- 
der according  as  the  plant  appears  more  or  lefs  vigo- 
rous. During  the  great  heats  of  fummer,  they  water 
it  morning  and  evening  :  but  they  moillen  tlie  leaves 
only  in  the  morning  ;  tliey  alfo  place  fmall  fragments 
of  brick  round  its  root,  to  prevent  the  water  from 
prefling  down  the  earth  too  much.  All  this  atten- 
tion m  .y  appear  trifling:  but  it  is  certain  that  it  is 
founded  u-pon  expe'/ience  and  obfervation,  and  it  is 
only  by  the  aflillance  of  fuch  minute  care,  that  the  pa- 
tient and  provident  Chinefe  has  l)een  able  to  procure, 
ircm  a  wild  and  almoft  Itinking  plant,  fo  beauiilul  and 
odoriferous  flowers.  The  inore  common  fpecies  are, 
1.  Hyflierophorus.      2.  Integiiiollum. 

PARTHIA,  ai  celebrated  empire  of  antiquity, 
bounded  on  the  welt  by  Media,  on  the  north  by  Hyr- 
cania,  on  the  eail  by  Aria,  on  the  fcuth  by  Carmania 
the  defen  ;  furroundcd  on  erery  fide  by  mountains, 
which  lliU  ferve  as  a  boundary,  though  its  name  is 
now  changed,  having  obtained  that  of  Eyrac  or  Arac ; 
and  to  difliaguilfi  it  from  ChalJca,  that  of  Eyrac 
Agavi'i.  By  Ptolemy  it  is  divided  ir.to  five  diltrids, 
inz.  Carainfine,  or  Gamifene,  Parthyene,  Choroare, 
Atticene,  and  Tabiene.  The  ancient  geograpliers 
enumerate  a  great  many  cities  in  this  country.  Ptole- 
my in  partictdar  reckons  25  large  cities  :  and  it  cer- 
tainly mull  have  been  very  populous,  fince  we  have  ac- 
counts rf  20CO  village",  befides  a  number  of  cities,  in 
this  diliiifl:  being  dellroyed  by  earthquakes.  Its  ca- 
pital was  named  Hcculnmpolis,  from  the  circumifance  cf 
its  having  ico  gates.  It  was  a  noble  and  magniiicent 
place;  and  according  to  fome  it  ftill  remains  under 
the  name  of  Ifpahun,  the  capital  of  the  prefent  Perlian 
J  empire. 
■Whence  Partbi  I  is  by  .'bme  fuppofed  to  have  been  firft:  peo- 

peopUd.  pl.'d  by  the  Plietri  or  Pathri.  o.''ten  mentioned  in  iirrip- 
ture,  and  will  have  the  Pai  thians  to  be  delcended  from 
Paihi  uflm  the  ion  of  Mllraim.  But  however  true  this 
may  be  with  regard  to  the  ancient  inhabitaars,  yet  it 
is  certain,  that  thrije  Parthians  who  v.'ere  fo  famous  in 
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hillnry,  defcended  from  the  Scythia"s,  though  from     Partliii, 

what  tiibe  we  are  not  certainly  infoimed.  ' ^^—^ 

The  hillory  if  the  ancient  Paithi.ans  is  totally  loft. 

All  that  we  know   about  them  is,  that  they  were  firil 

fubje<5t  to  the  Mede?,  afierwards  to  the  Peilians,  and 

lallly  to  Alexander  tiie  Great.     After  his  death  the 

province  fell  to  Seleucus  Nicator,  and  was  held  by  him 

and  his  futcelfois  till  the  reign  of  Antiochus  Tiieu?, 

about  the  year  253  btfure   Chrill.     At  this  time  the 

Parthians,  revolted,  and  chofi  (ine  Arfaces  for  their         , 

king.     The  immediate  cauf'e  of  this  revolt  was  the  Ciufc  of 

lewdiK-fs  oi  Agdthoclcs,  to  whom  Antiochus  had  com-  the  Par- 

mitted  the  care  cf  all  the  provinces  beyond  the  Eu- 'f"^^''»  ■■'^- 

phrates.     This  man  made  an  infamous  attempt  on  Te-  ^"•■. •''""' 
J  .11-  u  11,  1  Antiochiu 

rniates,  a  youtfi  of  great  beauty  ;  which  fo  enraged  'f  j^^u^ 

his  brother  Arfaces,  that  he  excited  his  countrymen  to 
revc  It;  and  before  Antiochus  had  leilure  to  attend  to 
the  rebellion,  it  became  too  poweiful  to  be  ciulhed. 
Seleucus  Calinicus,  the  fucceffor  of  Antiochus  Theus, 
attempted  to  reduce  Ailaces ;  but  the  latter  having 
had  fo  much  tune  to  ftrengthen  hiraftlf,  defeated  and 
drove  his  antagonifl  out  ot  the  country.  Seleucus 
however,  in  a  llw;  rt  time,  undei  took  another  expedi- 
tion againft  Aifices  ;  but  was  flill  more  unfortunate 
than  he  had  been  in  tiie  former,  being  not  inly  de- 
feated in  a  great  baitle,  but  taken  prifoner,  and  died 
in  captivity.  The  day  on  uhich  Arfaces  gained  this 
victory  was  ever  after  obferved  among  the  Partliians  ai 
an  extraordinajy  feltival.  Ailaces  being  thus  ftdly 
eftablillied  in  his  new  kingdom,  reduced  Hyrcania 
and  f  >me  other  provinces  under  his  power  ;  and  was  at 
lail  killtd  in  a  battle  againtt  Arearathes  IV.  king  cf 
Capadocia.  From  this  prince  all  the  other  kiags  of 
Parthia  took  the  f'urnams  of  A.-Jaces,  as  thcfe  of  E- 
gypt  did  that  of /•/»/£ mj'  'rum  Ptolemy  Soter. 

/Vrlaces  I.  was  fucceeded  by  his  fon  Arfaces  II. 
who,  entering  jNiedia,  made  himielf  matler  of  that 
country,  while  Antiochus  the  Great  was  engaged  in 
a  war  with  Ptchmy  Euergetes  king  of  Egypt.  Aa- 
tiochus,  however,  was  no  fooner  difcngaged  from  that 
war,  than  he  marched  with  all  his  forces  againll  Ar- 
faces,  and  at  hi  II  drove  him  quite  out  of  Media.  But 
he  fbon  returned  with  an  ajniy  of  100,000  foot  and 
20,coo  horle,  with  which  he  put  a  flop  to  th.;  further 
progiefs  of  AntiocJuu;  and  a  treaty  a  as  foon  after 
concluded,  in  which  it  was  agreed,  that  Arfaces  fhould 
remain  mader  ot  Parthia  and  Hyrcania,  upon  condi- 
tion ot  his  aifiuing  iiini  in  his  wars  with  cthsr  nati;.ns. 

Ari'aces   II.  was  fucceeded  by  his  fen  Priapatius,  «     ■*  „ 
who  reigned  15    years,   and  left  three  fcr.s,  Phraate£,„f  5;,^.  pj^_ 
M-.thridates,   and  Artabanus.      Phraates,  the  eldefl!  ri,ii„  mo- 
fucceeded  to  the  throne,  and  reduced  under  his  fiib- i;3ri.ha. 
jeclion  the  M.irdi,  who  had  never  been  conquered  by 
any  but  Alexander  the  Great.     After  him  his  brother 
Midiridates  was  invttfcd  with  the  regal  dignity.      He 
reduced  the  BaCliians,Medes,  Perflans,  Elyrieans,  and 
over-ran  in  a  manner  ;dl  the  eall,  penetrating  beyond 
the  buimdaries  of  Aleyander's  conquelts.     iJimetrius  • 
Nicator,  who  llien  reigned  in-  Syna,  endeavoured  to 
recover   thofs  provinces ;  but  kiis  army  was  entirely 
deilroyed,  and  himf;if  taken  prifner,  in  v^hich  flate   ■ 
he   remained  til!  his  death;  after  which  viiiory  Milh- 
ridates  made  himfelf  mailer  of  Babyioina  and  Mef  po- 
tamia,  fo  that  he  now  command  d  all  the  provinces  ■ 
from  between  thi  Euphrates  and  the  Ganges. 
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MitliriJ.itcs  di-.'d  in  the  37th  ycur  ofliiJ  reign,  and 
left  the  throne  to  his  fon  Thvaates  1 1,  who  w.is  fcarce 
Aatischus  fettled  in  his  kingdom  when  Antiochus  Sidetcs  m:irch- 
Sidetc-sde-  ed  againll  hinn  at  the  head  of  a  numerous  anny,  under 
llroycd  j)rctencc  of  delivering  liis  brother  Demetrius,  who  was 
rtill  in  captivity.  Phraatcs  was  defeated  in  three 
pitclied  battles  ;  in  confcquence  of  which  he  lofl  all  the 
countries  conquered  by  his  father,  and  was  reduced 
within  the  limits  of  the  ancient  Parthian  kingdom. 
Antiochus  did  not,  however,  long  enjoy  his  good  for- 
tune ;  for  his  army,  on  account  of  their  number,  a- 
mounting  to  no  fewer  than  400,000,  being  obliged  to 
feparate  to  fuch  diflances  as  prevented  them,  in  cafe  of 
any  fuddcn  attack,  from  joining  together,  the  inhabi- 
tants, whom  they  had  moll  cruelly  opprelfed,  taking 
advantage  of  this  feparation,  confpired  with  the  Par- 
thians  to  deftroy  them.  This  was  accordingly  exe- 
cuted ;  and  the  vad  army  of  Antiochus,  with  the  mo- 
narch liirafelt',  were  flaughtered  in  one  day,  fcarce  a 
fingle  perfon  efcaping  to  carry  the  news  to  Syria. 
Phraates,  elated  v.-itli  tliis  fuccefs,  propcfed  to  invade 
Syria;  but  in  tlie  mean  time,  happening  to  quarrel 
with  the  Scythians,  he  was  by  them  cut  off  with 
his  whole  army,  and  was  fuccecded  by  his  uncle 
Artabanus. 

The  new  king  enjoyed  his  dignity  but  a  very  fliort 
time,  being,  a  few  days  after  his  acceflion,  killed  in 
another  battle  with  the  Scythians.  He  was  fucceeded 
by  Pacorus  I.  who  entered  hito  an  alliance  w-ith  ih: 
Romans;  and  he  by  Phraates  III.  This  monarch 
took  under  his  proteflion  Tigranes  the  fon  of  Ti- 
granes  the  Great,  king  of  Armenia,  gave  him  his 
daughter  in  marriage,  and  invaded  the  kingdom  with 
a  defign  to  place  the  fon  on  the  throne  of  Armenia  ; 
but  on  the  approach  of  Pompey  he  thought  proper  to 
retire,  aud  foon  after  folemnly  renewed  the  treaty  with 
the  Rom.ans. 

Phraates  was  murdered  by  his  children  Mithrida- 
tes  and  Orodes ;  and  foon  after  the  former  was  put  to 
death  by  his  brother,  wlio  thus  became  fole  mailer  of 
the  parthian  empire.  In  his  reign  happened  the  me- 
morable war  with  the  Romans  under  Craffus.  This 
was  occafioned  not  by  any  breach  of  treaty  on  the  fide 
of  the  Parthians,  but  through  the  (hameful  avarice  of 
Craffus.  The  whole  Roman  empire  at  that  time  had 
been  divided  between  C^cfar,  Pompey,  and  CralTus ; 
and  by  virtue  of  that  partition,  the  eallern  provinces 
had  fallen  to  the  lot  of  Craffus.  No  fooner  was  he  in- 
verted with  this  dignity,  than  he  refolved  to  carry  tlie 
war  into  Parthia,  in  order  to  enrich  himfelf  with  the 
fpoils  of  that  people,  who  were  then  looked  upon  to 
be  very  wealthy.  Some  of  the  tribunes  oppofed  him, 
as  the  Parthians  had  religioufly  obferved  the  treaty  ; 
but  Craffus  having,  by  the  affillance  of  Pompey,  car- 
ried every  thing  before  him,  left  Rome  in  the  year  55 
B.  C.  and  purfufd  his  march  to  Brundufmm,  where  he 
immediately  embarked  his  trorns,  though  the  wind 
blew  very  high  ;  and  after  a  ditficult  palfage,  where 
he  loft  many  of  his  lliips,  he  reached  the  ports  of  Ga- 
latia. 

From  Galatia  Craffus  haftened  to  Syria,  and  pafs- 
the  temple  ;j,g  through  Judea,  plundered  the  temple  at  Jerulalem 
?■  J^rufa-    jj^  ]^i5  yvay.     J^g  t}^e,-i  marched  with   as  great  expedi- 
tion as  he  could  to  the  river    Euphrates,  which  he 
croffed  on   a  bridge  of  boats :  and,  entering  the  P.ir- 
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thian  dominions,  began  lioftiliiles.  As  ilic  cr.cniy  h.id 
not  rxpefled  an  invafion,  tiiey  were  quite  unprepared 
f  jr  rcfillancc  ;  and  therefore  Craffus  over  ran  all  Mc- 
f  )potamia  ;  and  if  he  had  taken  advantage  of  tlic  con- 
ftcrnatir-n  which  tlie  Partisans  wore  in,  miglit  have 
alio  reduced  15aliylonia.  I'nt  iullcad  of  tliis,  early  in 
tlic  autumn,  he  rcpalild  the  Kuplualcs,  leaving  only 
7000  foot  and  1000  horfe  to  g.irrifon  the  places  he 
had  reduced;  and  putting  liis  army  into  winter-quar- 
t-rs  in  Syria,  gave  him!e!f  totally  up  to  his  favourite 
paffuin  of  am.iffing  money. 

Early  in  the  fpring,  the  Roman  general  drew  his 
forces  out  of  their  winter-quarters,  in  order  to  purfiic 
the  war  with  vigour  ;  but,  during  the  winter,  Orodes 
had  colleflcd  a  very  numerous  army,  and  was  well 
prepared  to  oppofc  him.  Before  he  entered  up^n  ac- 
tion, however,  the  Parthian  mor.arch  fent  ambaffidors 
to  Craffus,  in  order  to  expoflulate  with  him  on  his  in- 
jullice  in  attacking  an  ally  of  the  Roman  empire  ;  but 
Craifus,  witliout  attending  to  what  they  faid,  only  re- 
turned for  anfwer,  that  "  they  Ihould  have  his  anfwer 
at  Seleucia." 

Orodes,  finding  that  a  war  was  not  to  be  avoided, 
divided  his  army  into  two  bodies.  One  he  command- 
ed in  perfon,  and  marched  towards  Armenia,  in  order 
to  oppnfe  tile  king  of  that  country,  who  had  raifed  a 
conlider.ible  army  to  alfiil  the  Romans.  The  other  he 
fent  into  Mefopotamia,  under  the  command  of  Sure- 
m  or  Surenas,  a  mofl  experienced  .  encral,  by  whole 
conduift  all  the  cities  which  Craffus  had  reduced  were 
quickly  retaken.  On  this  fome  Roman  Ibldiers  who 
made  their  efcape,  and  fled  to  the  camp  of  Craffus, 
filled  the  minds  of  his  army  with  terror  at  tlie  accounts 
of  the  number,  power,  and  llrength,  of  the  enemy. 
They  told  their  fellow-foldiers,  tluu  the  Parthians 
were  very  numerous,  brave,  and  we!l-difciplined  ;  that 
it  was  impoffible  to  overtake  them  when  tliey  fled,  or 
efcape  them  when  they  purlued  :  that  their  defenfive 
weapons  were  proof  againft  the  Roman  darti,  and 
their  offenfive  weapons  fo  lliarp,  tliat  no  buckler  was 
proof  againft  iheni,  Sec.  CraH'us  looked  upon  all  this 
only  as  the  effedls  of  cowardice  :  but  the  common  fol- 
diers,  and  even  many  of  the  chief  officers,  were  fo  dif- 
heartened,  that  CalTius,  the  fame  who  afterwards  con- 
fpired againft  Cslar,  and  moft  of  the  legionary  tri- 
bunes, advifed  Craffus  to  fufpend  his  march,  and  coii- 
fider  better  of  the  enterprife  before  he  proceeded  far. 
ther  in  it.  But  Craffus  obftinately  perfifted  in  liis  for- 
mer refolution,  being  encouraged  by  the  anival  of  Ar- 
tabazus  hing  of  Armenia,  vvlio  brought  with  him  6000 
horfe,  and  promifed  to  fend  10,000  cuiraffitrs  and 
30,000  foot,  when.ver  he  iliould  (land  in  need  of 
them.  At  the  fame  time,  he  advifed  him  by  no 
means  to  march  his  army  throu;;h  the  plains  of  Mefo- 
potamia, but  to  take  his  route  over  the  mountains  of 
Armenia.  He  told  him,  that  as  Armenia  was  a 
mountainous  country,  the  enemy's  cavalry,  in  wliich 
their  m.iin  flrergth  conlilled,  would  there  he  entirely 
ufelefi ;  and  belides,  his  army  would  there  be  plenti- 
fully fupplied  with  all  manner  of  necelfaries  :  wherea>:, 
if  he  marched  by  the  way  of  Mefpotamia,  he  would 
be  perpetually  haralfed  by  the  Parth'an  horfe,  aniifre- 
queiitly  beobl  ged  to  lead  his  army  through  landy  de- 
ferts,  where  he  would  be  diftreffed  for  want  of  water 
and  all  other  provifions.  This  falutary  advice,  how- 
5   F  ever. 
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PartMa.  ever,  was  rcjcL^cd,  und  Craflus  entered  Mefopotamia 
"~~  with   an  army  of  about  40,000  men. 

The  Romans  had  no  fooner  croircd  tlie  Euphrates, 
than  Callius  advilld  his  general  to  advance  to  fume  ot" 
thofe  towns  in  v/hich  the  gairlfons  yet  remained,  in 
order  to  halt  and  refrelh  his  troops:  or  if  he  did  not 
choofe  t"  follow  this  advice,  he  fald  that  his  belt  way 
would  be  to  march  along  the  baniis  of  the  Euphrates 
to  Seleucia  ;  as  by  tliis  method  he  would  prevent  the 
Parthians  from  furrnunding  him,  at  the  fame  timetlr.it 
he  would  be  plenlifilly  fupplied  with  provifions  from 
his  lUips.  Of  this  advice  Cralfus  fecmcd  to  approve  ; 
but  was  dilFuaded  by  Abgarus  king  of  Ededa,  whom 
nis  Icing  of  xhe  Romans  took  for  an  ally,  but  who  was  in  reality  a 
lideffa.  traitor  fcnt  by  Surenas  to  bring  about  the  deftruftion 
of  the   Roman  army. 

I'ndtr  the  condui^l  of  this  faithlcfs  guide,  the  Ro- 
mans entered  avail  green  plain  divided  by  many  rivu- 
lets. Their  m:'.rch  proved  very  eafy  through  this  fine 
country;  but  the  farther  they  advanced,  the  worfe  the 
roads  became,  infomuch  that  they  were  at  laft  obliged 
to  climb  up  rocky  mountains,  which  brought  them 
to  a  dry  and  fandy  plain,  where  they  could  neither 
find  food  to  fatisfy  their  hunger,  nor  water  to  quLiich 
their  thirit.  Abga.us  then  began  to  be  fufpeaed  by 
the  tribunes  and  other  officers,  who  earneftly  intreated 
Cralfas  not  to  follow  him  any  longer,  but  to  retreat  to 
the  mountains  ;  at  the  fame  time  an  exprels  arrived 
from  Artabazus,  acquainting  the  Roman  general  that 
Orodes  had  invaded  his  dominions  with  a  great  army, 
and  that  he  was  obliged  to  keep  his  troops  at  home, 
in  order  to  defend  hs  own  dominions.  The  fame 
mefl"ena:er  advifed  Craifus  in  his  mailer's  name  to  avoid 
by  all  means  the  barren  plains,  where  his  army  would 
certainly  perilh  with  hunger  and  fatigue,  and  by  all 
means  to  apjiroach  Armenia,  that  they  might  join 
their  forces  againft  the  common  enemy.  But  all  was 
to  no  purpofe ;  CraiTus,  inilead  of  hearkening  either 
to  the  advice  of  the  king  or  his  own  officers,  firll 
fiew  into  a  violent  paffion  With  the  melfengers  of  Ar- 
tabazus,  ard  then  told  his  troops,  that  they  were  not 
to  expe.51  the  delights  of  Campania  in  the  mofl  remote 
parts  of  the  world. 

Thus  they  continued  their  march  for  fome  days 
crois  a  defart,  tlie  very  fight  of  which  was  fufficient 
to  throw  them  into  theutmoll  defpair  ;  for  they  could 
not  perceive,  either  near  them  or  at  a  diftance,  the 
leall  erjc,  plant,  or  brook,  not  fo  much  as  an  hill,  or 
a  finole  blade  of  grafs ;  nothing  was  to  be  feen  all 
around  them  but  huge  heaps  of  burning  fand.  The 
Romans  bad  fcarcely  got  through  this  defart,  when 
word  was  brought  them  by  their  fcouts,  that  a  nume- 
rous army  of  Parthians  was  advancing  full  march  to  at- 
tack them  ;  for  Abgarus,  under  pretence  of  gjing  out 
on  parties,  had  oi'ten  conferred  with  Surenas,  and  con- 
certed meafures  with  him  for  deftroying  the  Roman 
army.  Upon  this  advice,  which  occafiuned  great  con- 
fufion  in  the  camp,  the  Romans  being  quite  exhaufted 
and  tired  out  with  their  long  and  troublelome  march, 
Cialfus  dr;v^  up  liis  men  in  battalia,  following  at  firft 
the  atrvtce  of  Cafnus,  who  was  for  extending  the  in- 
fantry as  wide  as  pollible,  that  they  might  take  irp 
the  more  a;round,  and  by  that  means  prevent  the  ene- 
my from  fill  rounding  them  ;  but  Abgarus  aifuringthe 
proconful    tliat  th;  Partliian  forces  were  not  fj  nu- 


merous as  was  rcprefcnted,  he  changed  this  difpofition,    Parthia. 
and  believing  only  tlie  man  who  betrayed  him,  drev»  •^——' 

up  his  troops  in  a  ftjuare,  whicli  faced  every  way,  and 
liad  on  each  fide  i  2  cohorts  in  front.  Near  each  co- 
hort he  placed  a  tioop  of  horfe  to  fupport  lliem,  that 
they  might  cliargo  with  the  greater  fecurity  and  bold- 
nefs.  Thus  the  whole  army  looked  moie  like  one 
phalanx  than  troops  drawn  up  in  manipuli,  with  fpa- 
ces  between  tlicm,  after  the  Roman  manner.  The  ge- 
neral  himfclf  commanded  in  tiie  centre,  his  fon  in 
the  left  wing,  and  Caffius  in  the  right. 

In  this  order  they  advanced  to  the  banks  of  a  fmall 
river  called  the  Bn/ifiis,  the  fight  of  which  was  very 
pleafing  to  the  Ibldiers,  who  were  much  harafled  with 
drought  and  excelllve  heat.  Mofl  of  the  officers 
were  for  encamping  on  the  banks  of  this  river,  or  ra- 
ther rivulet,  to  give  the  troops  time  to  refrelh  them- 
fclves  alter  the  fatigues  of  fo  long  and  painful  a 
march  ;  and,  in  the  mean  time,  to  procure  certain  in- 
telligence of  tlie  number  and  difpclition  cf  the  Par- 
thian army  ;  but  Craifus,  fuffering  himfelf  to  be  hur- 
ried on  by  the  ineoufideiate  ardour  of  his  fon,  and  the 
horfe  he  commanded,  only  allowed  the  legions  to  take 
a  meal  [landing  ;  and  before  this  could  be  done  by 
all,  he  ordered  them  to  advance,  not  ilowly,  and  halt- 
ing now  and  then,  after  the  Roman  manner,  but  as 
fall  as  they  could  move,  till  they  came  in  fight  of  the 
enemy,  who,  contrary  to  tlieir  expectation,  did  not 
appear  either  fo  numerous  or  fo  terrible  as  they  had 
been  reprefented  ;  but  this  was  a  llratagem  of  Surenas, 
who  had  concealed  his  men  in  convenient  places,  or-  ,j 
dering  them  to  cover  their  arms,  left  their  brightncfs  The  battle 
fhould  betray  them, and,  ftarting  up  at  the  tnfl  fignal,  of  Larrha- 
to  attack  the  enemy  on  all  fides.  The  ftratagem  had 
the  defired  effe^fl  ;  for  Surenas  no  fooner  gave  the  fig- 
nal, than  the  Parthians,  rifing  as  it  were  out  of  the 
ground  with  dreadful  crie^,  and  a  mofl  frightful  noife, 
adv-inccd  againfl  the  Rom.ans,  who  were  greatly  fur- 
prlfed  and  difmayed  at  that  fight ;  and  much  morefo, 
when  the  Parthians,  throwing  off  the  covering  of  their 
arms,  appeared  in  fhining  cuirailes,  and  helmets  of 
burnilhed  Heel,  finely  mounted  on  horfes  covered  all 
over  with  armour  of  the  fame  metal.  At  their  head 
appeared  young  Surenas,  in  a  rich  drefs,  and  was  the 
firft  who  charged  the  enemy,  endeavouring,  with  his 
pikemen  to  break  through  the  firft  ranks  of  the  Ro- 
man army  ;  but  finding  it  too  clofe  and  impenetrable, 
the  C'horts  fupporting  eaJi  other,  he  fell  back,  and 
retired  in  a  feeming  confufion  :  but  the  Rnmans  were 
much  furprifed  when  tliey  faw  themfelves  fuddenly 
furrounded  on  all  fides,  and  galled  with  continual 
fhowcrs  of  arrows.  Craifus  ordered  his  light  armed 
foot  and  archers  to  advance,  and  charge  the  enemy  ; 
but  they  were  foon  repulfcd,  and  forced  to  cover 
themfelves  behind  the  heavy-aimed  foot.  Then  the 
Paithian  horfe,  advancing  near  the  Romans,  difohar- 
ged  fhowers  of  arrows  upon  them,  every  one  of  which 
did  execution,  the  legionaries  being  drawn  up  in  fuch 
clofe  order^  that  it  was  impoflible  for  the  enemy  t") 
mifs  their  aim.  As  their  arrows  were  of  an  extraordi- 
nary weight,  and  d'fcharged  with  incredible  force  and 
impetuofity,  nothing  was  proof  againft  them.  The 
two  vifings  a.'v  meed  in  good  crd^r  to  r^pulfe  tkem^ 
but  to  no  ctTei5l :  for  the  PjU'thians  IliO'  theli  arrows 
with  as  grci'.t  di.vterity  when  their  b.icks  were  turned^ 

as. 
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Parthia.   as  when  tliej-  faced  the  enemy;  fo  that  the  Romans,  horfcs  covcreJ  with  tried  armour:  however,  they  beha- 

~~^'         whether  they  kept  their  ground,  or  purfued  the   tly-  ved  with  gieat  rcfolution;  for  lijnie  of  them  taking 

ing  enemy,  were  equally  annoyed  with  their  fatal  ar-  Jiold  of  the  enemy's  fpears,  and  doling  with  them, 

rows.  threw  them  off  their  horfes  on  tlie  gronnd,  where  they 

The  Romans,  as  long  as  they  had  any  hopes  that  lay  without  lieing  able  to  (lir,  by  reaf  n  of  the  great 

the-Parthians,  after  having  fpent  their  arrows,  would  weight  of  their  armour;  others  difmouniing,  crept  un- 

either  betake  tliemfelves  to   flight,   or  engage   them  der  the  enemy's  horfes,  and  thrufUng  their  fwords  into 

hand  to  hand,   (tood  their  ground  with  great  refolu-  their  bellies,  made  them  throw  their  riders.     Thus  the 

tion  and  intrepidity;    but    when  they   obferved  that  brave  Gauls  fought,  though  greatly  huralfed  with  heat 

there  were  a  great  many  camels  in    their  re;\r  loaded  and  thirlf,  which  they   were  not  accullomed  to  bear, 
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with  arrows,  and  that  thofe  who  emptied  their  qui- 
vers wlieeled  about  to  fill  them  anew,  they  be^^an  to 
lofc  courage,  and  loudly  to  complain  ot  their  general 
for  fufferingthem  thus  to  ftand  Itill,  and  ferve  only  as 
a  butt  to  the  enemy's  arrows,  which,  they  well  faw, 
would  not  be  exhaulled  till  they  were  all  killed  to  a 
man.  Hereupon  Crallbs  ordered  his  fnn  to  advance,, 
at  all  adventures,  and  attack  the  enemy  with  1 300 
horfe,  500  areliers,  and  8  cohorts.     But  the  Parthians 


about,  raifed  fo  thick  a  duft,  that  the  Romans  could 
fcarce  fee  one  another,  much  lefs  the  enemy  :  never- 
thelefs,  they  found  themfelves  wounded  with  arrows, 
though  they  could  not  perceive  whence  they  came.  In 
a  fliort  time,  the  place  where  they  ftood  was  all  ftrown 
with  dead  bodies. 

Some  of  the  unhappy  Romans  finding  their  entrails 
torn,  and  many  overcome  by  the  exquifitc  torments 


being  relieved,  and  feeing  molt  of  his  men  and  friends 
killed  round  him,  he  gave  way  to  his  grief;  and,  not 
being  able  to  make  ule  of  his  arm,  which  was  fliot 
through  with  a  large  barbed  arrow,  he  prtfentcd  his 
fide  to  one  of  his  attendants,  and  ordered  him  to  put 
an  end  to  his  unhappy  life.  His  example  was  fol- 
lowed by  Cenforius  a  fenator,  by  Megabacchus  an 
expcritnced  and  brave  officer,  and  by  moll  of  the  no- 
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till  molt  of  their  horfes  were  killed,  -lud  their  com- 
mander dangcrcufly  wounded.  They  then  thought  it 
advifable  to  letire  to  their  infantry,  whicli  they  no 
fooner  joined,  than  the  Parthians  invelled  tJiem  anew, 
making  a  moll  dreadful  havock  of  them  with  their  ar- 
rows. In  this  dcfperate  conditic)n,  Craffus,  fpyinr"  a 
rifmg  ground  at  a  fmall  dillance,  led  the  remains  of 
his  detaehmenl  thither,  with  a  defign  to  defend  him- 
felf  in  the  bell  manner  he  could,  till  fuccours  Ihould 


no  fooner  faw  this  choice  body  (for  it  was  the  flov.er  be  fent  him  from  his  fath-r.  The  Parthians  purfued 
of  the  army)  marching  up  againft  tliem,  than  they  him;  and  having  furrounded  him  in  his  new  pof),  con- 
wheeled  about,  and  betook  themfelves,  according  to  tinned  Ihowering  arrows  upon  his  men,  till  mofl  of 
their  cuflom,  to  flight.  Hereupon  young  Cralfus,  cry-  them  were  either  killed  or  difabled,  without  being  able 
ing  out  as  loud  as  he  could.  The)'  fy  before  us,  pulhed  to  make  ufe  of  their  arms,  or  give  the  enemy  proofs 
on  full  fpeed  after  them,  not  doubting  but  he  flifuld  of  their  valour. 

gain  a  complete  victory  ;  but  when  he  was  at  a  great  Young  Cralfus  had  two  Greeks  with  him,  wlio  had 
dillance  from  the  main  body  of  the  Roman  army,  he  fettled  in  the  city  of  Carrha;.  Thefe,  touched  with 
perceived  his  miftake  ;  for  tiiofe  who  belore  had  fled,  compalTion,  at  Iceing  fo  brave  a  man  reduced  to  fuch 
facing  about,  charged  him  with  incredible  fury.  Young  ftraits,  prelled  him  to  retire  with  them  to  the  neigh- 
Craffus  ordered  his  troops  to  halt,  hoping  ihat  the  ene-  bouring  city  of  Ifchpes,  which  had  declared  for  the 
my,  upon  feeing  their  fmall  number,  would  not  be  Romans ;  but  the  young  Roman  rejeifled  their  propo- 
afraid  to  come  to  a  clofe  fight:  but  herein  he  was  fal  with  indignation,  telling  them,  that  he  would  ra- 
likewife  greatly  difappointed  ;  tor  the  Parthians,  con-  ther  die  a  thoufand  times  than  abandon  fo  many  valiant 
tenting  themfelves  to  oppofe  his  front  with  their  heavy  men,  who  facrificed  their  lives  for  his  fake.  Having 
armed  horfe,  furrounded  him  on  all  fides;  and,  keep-  returned  this  anfwer  to  his  two  Greek  friends,  he  em- 
ing  at  a  diftance,  difcharged  incelfant  Ihowers  of  ar-  braced  and  difmilfed  them,  givirg  them  leave  to  re- 
rows  upenthe  unfortunate  Romans,  thus  furrounded  tire  and  Ihift  for  themfelves  in  the  bell  manner  they 
and   pent  up.      The    Parthian  cavalry,    in  wheeling  could.     As  for  himfelt,  having  now  loll  all  hopes  of 


they  futfered,  rolled  themfelves  in  the  fand  with  the     bllity  who  ferved   under    him.     Five  hundred  com- 
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mon  foldiers  were  taken  prifoners,  and  the  reft  cut  in 
pieces. 

The  Partl.ians,  having  thus  cut  off  or  taken  tlie  The  d^ath 
wh</le  detachment  commanded  by  young  Cralfus,  ol  young 
marched  without  delay  againft  his  father,  who,  .up-  Cruflus. 
en  the  £rft  advice  that  the  enemy  fled  before  his  fon, 
and  were  clofely  purfued  by  him,  had  taken  heart,  the 
more  becaufe  the  le  who  had  remained  to  make  head 
againft  him  feemed  to  abate  much  of  tl;eir  ardour,  the 
greateft  part  of  them  having  marched   wi.h  the;reft; 


arrows  in  tlieir  bodies,  and  expired  in  that  maimer 
Others  endeavouring  to  tear  out  by  force  the  bearded 
points  of  the  arrows,  only  made  the  wounds  the  larger 
and  increafed  their  pain.  Moft  of  them  died  in  this 
manner;  and  thofe  who  outlived  their  companions  were 
no  mere  in  a  conditivH  to  aft  ;  for  when  young  Craf- 
fus  exhoited  them  to  march  up  to  the  enemy,  fome 
fliowed  him  their  veounded  bodies,  others  their  hands 
nailed  to  their  bucklers,  and  fome  their  feet  pierced 
through  and  pinned  to  the  ground  :   fo  that  it  was 

equally  impoflible  for  thtm  either  to  attack  the  enemy  againft  his  fon.  Wherefore,  having  tncourased  his 
or  defend  themfelves.  The  young  commander,  there-  troo[)s,  he  had  retired  to  a  fmall  hill  in  his  rear  tci 
foie,  leaving  his  infantry  to  the  mercy  of  the  enemy,  wait  there  till  his  fon  returned  from  the  puifint. 
advanced  at  the  head  of  the  cavalry  agaihil  theirheavy-  Young  Cralfus  had  dilpatched  frequent  e.\prelfes  to  his 
armed  horfe.  The  thoufand  Gauls  whom  he  had  father,  to  acquaint  him  with  the  danger  he  was  in; 
brought  vvhh  him  from  the  weft,  charged  the  enemy  but  they  had  fallen  into  the  enemy's  hands,  and  been 
with  incredible  bolJnefs  and  vigour;  but  their  lances  by  them  put  to  the  i'word :  -only  the  laft,  who^  had 
did  little  e-icecutioii  on  »ien  avnied  with  cuiraifes,  and     efcaped  with  great  difficulty,  arrived  fafe,  and  inloim- 
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)'arihla.    ed  him  tliat  hh  fon  was  loft  if  he  did  not  fend  him  an  though  very  affcaing,  did  not  ftop  tlie  march  of  the 

" ■" immediate  and  powerful  reinforcement.     Tliis  news  others,  which,  indeed,  was   very    flow,    to    give  the 

tlirew  Cralfus  into  tlie  utrnoll  confternation  ;  a  thou-  ftragglers  time  to  come   up.     There  were  only  300 

l;uid  afFeaing  tlioughts  rofe  in  his  mind,  and  difturb-  light  horfe,  under  the  command  of  one  jEgnatius,  who 

t'd  hi.  reafon  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  he  fcarce   knew  purfued  their  march  without   flopping.     Thefe  arri- 

wluit  he  was  doing.     However,  the  dcfire  he  had  of  ving  at  Carrha:  about  midnight,  jiignatius,  calling  to 

lavint^  his  fon,  and  fo  many  brave  Romans  who  were  the  centinels  on  the  walls,  dellred  them  to  acquaint 
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under  his  command,  made  him  immediately  decamp, 
and  manh  to  their  alFiltance.;  but  he  was  not  gone 
far  be'.ore  he  was  met  by  the  Parthians,  who,  with 
loud  fliouts,  and  fongs  of  vidory,  gave,  at  a  di- 
ftancc,  the  unhappy  father  notice  of  his  misfortune. 


Coponius,  governor  of  the  place,  that  Craffus  had 
fought  a  great  battle  with  the  Parthians ;  and,  witli- 
out  laying  a  word  more,  or  letting  them  know  who  he 
was,  continued  his  march  with  all  pi  (lible  expedition 
to  the  bridge  of  Zeugma  ;  which  he  palTed,  and  by 


They  had  cut  otf  young  Cralfus's  head,  and,  having  that  means  faved  his  troops,  but  was  much  blamed  for 

fixed  it  on  the  point  of  a  lance,  were  advancing  full  abandoning  his  general. 

I'peed  to  fall  on  the  father.  As  they  drew  near,  Craf-  However,  the  melfage  he  fent  to  Coponius  was  of 
fus  was  ftruck  with  that  difmal  and  afFefting  light ;  fome  temporary  fervice  to  Craffus.  For  that  com- 
but  on  this  occafion,  behaved  like  an  hero :  for  though  mander,  wifely  conjefturing,  irom  the  manner  in  which 
he  was  under  the  deepeft  concern,  he  had  the  prefence  the  unknown  perfon  had  given  him  that  mtelligence, 
of  mind  to  ftille  his  grief,  for  fear  of  difcouraging  the  that  fome  misfortune  had  befallen  Craffus,  immediately 
army  and  to  cry  out  to  the  difmayed  troops,  "  This  erdcred  his  garrifon  to  Hand  to  theirarms;  and,  march- 
misfortune  is  entirely  mine  ;  the  lofs  of  one  man  can-  ing  out,  met  Craffus,  and  conduced  him  and  his  army 
not  affetft  the  vidory  :  Let  us  charge,  let  us  fight  like  into  the  city  :  for  the  Parthians,  though  informed  of 
Romani :  if  you  have  any  compalhon  for  a  father  who  his  flight,  did  not  offer  to  purfue  him,  cbferving  therein 
has  iuft  nosv  loft  a  fon  whofe  valour  you  admired,  let  the  fuperftitious  cuftom  which  obtained  among  them 
it  appear  in  your  rage  and  refentmcnt  againft  thefe  in-  and  the  Perfians,  not  to  fight  in  the  night ;  but  when  it 
fulting  barbarians."  Thus  Cralfus  ftrove  to  reanimate  was  day.they  entered  the  R..man  camp,  and  having  put 
his  troops  ; 


but  his  cffons  were  unfuccefsful  :    their    all  the  wounded,  to  the  number  of  400c,  to  the  fword. 


courace  was  quite  funk,  as  appealed  from  the  faint  and  difperfed  their  cavalry  all  over  the  plain,  in  purfuit  of 

languilhing  fliout  whicli  they  ralfed,  according  to  cu-  the  fugiiives.  One  of  Cralfus's  lieutenants  named  Far- 

ftom,  befoie  the  a^ion.     When  the  fignal  was  given,  gunleius,  having  feparated  in  the  night  from  the  main 

the  Parthians,  keeping  to   their  old  way  of  fighting,  body  of  the  army,  with  four  cohorts,  miffed  his  way, 

difcharged  clouds  of  arrows  on  the  legionaries,  with-  and  was   overtaken    by    the    enemy  ;    at   whofe  ap- 

cut  drawino-  near  them ;  which  did  fuch  dreadful  exe-  proach,  he  withdrew  to  a  neighbouring  hill,   where 

cution    that  m.ny  cf  the  Romans,  to  avoid  the  ar-  he  defended  himfelf   with   great   valour,    till  all  his 

rows     which  occafioned   a  long   and  painful   death,  men  were  killed,    except    20,    who  n'.ade  their  way 

threw  themfelves,  like  men  in  deipair,  on  the  enemy's  through  the  enemy  fword  in  hand,  and  got  fafeto 
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heavyarmed  hoife,  feeking  from  their  fpeais  a  more 
quick  and  eafy  kind  of  death.  Thus  the  Parthians 
continued  plying  them  incelfantly  with  their  arrows 
till  night,  when  they  left  the  field  of  battle,  crying 
out,  that  they  would  allow  the  father  one  night  to  la- 
ment the  death  of  his  fon. 

This  was  a  melancholy  night  for  the  Roman?.  Craf- 
fus kept  himfelf  concealed  from  the  foldiery,  lying  not 
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Carrhse:  but  Vargunleius  him'clf  loft  his  life  on  this 
occafion. 

In  the  mean  time  Surenas,  not  know  ing  whether  Sureoas 
Craffus  and  Caffius  had  retired  to  Carrhse,  or  chofen  prttenJs 
a  different  route;  in  order  to  be  informed  of  the  truth  '®/°'^f'^'" 
and  take  his  meafuies  accordingly,  difpatched  a  mef- 
fenger,  who  fpoke  the   R.cman  language,  to  the  city 
of  Carrhx,  ei  joining  him  to  approach  the  walls,  and 
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in  the  general's  tent,  but  in  the  open  air,  and  on  the  acquaint  Crallijs  himfelf,  or  Caflfms,  that  the  Parthian 
bare  g-round,  with  his  he<d  wrapped  up  in  his  paluda-  general  was  inclined  to  enter  into  a  treaty  with  them, 
mentum  or  military  cloak :  and  vi-a;-,  in  that  forlorn  and  demanded  a  conference.  Both  the  proconful  and 
condition,  fays  Plutarch,  a  great  example  to  the  vul-  his  qujefter  Caffius  fpoke  from  the  walls  with  the  mef- 
gar  of  the  inftability  of  fortune;  to  the  wife,  a  ftill  feiiger;  and,  accepting  the  propofal  widi  great  joy, 
•greater  of  the  pernicious  effefls  of  avarice,  temerity,  delired  that  the  time  and  place  for  an  interview  might 
and  ambiiion.  Oflavius,  one  of  his  lieutenants,  and  be  immediately  agreed  upon.  The  meffenger  with- 
Caffius,  approached  him,  and  endeavoured  to  raile  him  drew,  promifmg  to  return  quickly  with  an  anfwer  from 
up  and  confole  him  :  but,  feeing  him  quite  fuuk  an-  8urenas  :  but  that  general  no  fooner  underftood  that 
der  the  weight  of  his  affliftion,  and  deaf  to  all  com-  Craffus  and  Caffius  were  in  Carrhre,  than  he  marched 
iort,  tliey  fummoned  a  council  of  war,  ccmpcfed  of  thither  with  his  whole  army;  and,  having  inverted  the 
all  the  chief  officers;  wherein  it  was  unanimoufly  re-  place,  acquainted  the  Romans,  that  if  they  expeded 
fclved,  that  they  ihould  decamp  before  break  of  day,  any  favourable  terms,  they  muft  deliver  up  Craliiis  and 
and  retire,  without  found  of  trumpet,  to  the  neigh-  Caffius  to  him  In  ch.iins.  Hereupon  a  council  of  the. 
boiuing  city  of  Carrhje,  which  was  held  by  a  Roman  chi.f  officers  being  fummoned,  it  was  thought  expe- 
ganifon.  Agreeable  to  tins  refclutjon,  they  began  dtent  to  retire  from  Carrhs  that  very  n>ght,  and  feek 
their  march  as  foon  as  the  council  broke  up;  which  fur  another  afylum.  It  was  of  the  utniolt  importance 
produced  dreadful  outcries  among  the  fick  and  wound-  that  none  of  the  inhabitants  of  Cairhs  ihould  be  ac- 
ed,  who,  perceiving  that  they  were  to  be  abandoned  quainted  with  their  defign  till  the  time  of  its  execu- 
te the  iD«tcy  of  the  enemy,  filled  the  camp  with  their  tion  ;  but  Cralfus,  whofe  whole  condufl  evidently 
complaiuts  aadLimentations:  but  their  ciies  and  tears,    fljows  that  he  was  blinded,  as  Dio  Caffius  cbferves, 
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Parthia-  by  fotne  divinity,  imparted  the  whole  matter  in  con- 
■'"  "  '  fidtnce  to  one  Andronachus,  choofing  him  for  his 
guide,  and  relying  injudicioutly  on  the  fidehty  of  a 
man  whom  he  icarce  knew.  Andromachus  immediate- 
ly acquainted  Surenas  with  the  defign  of  the  Romans; 
piomifing  at  the  fame  time,  as  the  Partliians  did  not 
engage  in  the  night,  to  manage  matters  fo,  that  they 
Jhould  not  get  out  of  his  reach  before  day-break.  Pur- 
fuant  to  his  promife,  he  led  them  through  many  wind- 
ings and  turnings,  till  he  brought  them  into  deep 
marfhy  grounds,  where  the  infantry  were  up  to  the 
knees  in  mire.  Then  Caflius,  fufpefling  that  their 
guide  had  led  them  into  thofe  bogs  with  no  good  de- 
fign, refufed  to  follow  him  any  longer  ;  and,  returning 
to  Carrhas,  took  his  rente  towards  Syria*  which  he 
reached  with  500  horfe.  Oflavlus,  with  5C00  men 
under  his  command,  being  condiiiftcd  by  trulty  guides, 
gained  the  mountains  called  by  Plutarch  and  Appian 
Siunaci,  and  there  entrei.ched  hiinfeli  before  break  of 
day. 

As  for  Cratrus.he  was  flill  entangled  in  the  maifhes, 
when  Surenas,  at  the  rifing  of  the  fun,  overtook  him, 
and  inveftcd  him  with  his  cavalry.  The  proconful  had 
with  him  four  cohorts,  and  a  fmall  body  of  horfe, 
and  with  thefe  he  gained,  in  fpite  of  all  oppofitirn, 
the  fummit  of  another  hill  within  12  furlongs  of  Oc- 
tavius;  who,  feeing  the  danger  that  threatened  his  ge- 
neral, flew  to  his  alTillance,  firft  with  a  fmall  number 
of  his  men,  but  was  foon  followed  by  all  the  reft,  who, 
being  alliamed  of  their  cowardice,  quitted  their  poft, 
tho'  very  fafe,  and,  charging  the  Parthians  with  great 
fury,  difeng^ged  Craflus,  and  obliged  the  enemy  to 
abandon  the  hill.  Upon  tire  retreat  of  the  enemy, 
they  formed  themfclves  into  an  hollow  fquare ;  and 
placing  Craifus  in  the  middle,  made  a  kind  of  rampart 
round  him  with  their  bucklers,  refolutely  protefting, 
that  none  of  the  enemy's  arrows  iliniild  touch  their  ge- 
neral's body,  till  they  were  all  killed  fighting  in  his 
defence.  Surenas,  loih  to  let  fo  fine  a  prey  efcape, 
furrounded  the  hill,  as  if  he  defigned  to  make  a  new 
attack  :  but,  finding  his  Parlhians  very  backward,  and 
not  doubting  but  the  Roman?,  when  night  came  on, 
would  purfue  their  march,  and  get  out  of  his  reach, 
he  had  recourfe  again  to  anific-i ;  and  declared  be- 
fore feme  prifoners,  whom  he  fion  after  fet  at  li- 
berty, that  he  w^s  inclined  to  treat  with  the  pro 
eonfiil  of  a  peace ;  and  that  it  was  better  to  come  to 


gods  and  Jus  officers  to  witnefs  tlic  violence  his  troops 
offered  him  ;  and  intreated  all  wlio  were  prefent,  but 
efpecially  0<5lavius  and    Petronius,  two  of  the  chief 
commanders,  for  the  honour  of  Rome  their   common 
mother,  not  to  mention,  after  his  death,  the  fliamcful 
behaviour  of  the    Roman  legionaric.     Oftavius  and 
Petranius  could   not   refolve  to  let  him  go  alone  ;  but 
attended  him  down  the  hill,  as  did  likcwifc  feme   le- 
gionaries, keeping  at  a  diftance.     Craflus  was  met  at 
the  loot  of  the  hill  by  two  Greeks  ;   who,  difmounting 
from  their  horfes,  faluted    him    with    great  refpeft  : 
and  defired  him,  in   the  Greek    tongue,  to  fend  fc  nie 
of  his  attendants,  v,-ho  might  fatisfy  him   that   Sure- 
nas, and    thofe    who    were  with  him,  came  without 
arms.     Hereupon    Cralfus  fcnt  two  brothers,  of  the 
Rofcian  family  ;  but  Surenas,  having  caufed  them  to 
be  felzed,  advanced  to  the  foot  fcf  the  hill,  mounted  on 
a  fine  hrri'c,  and  attended  by  the  chief  officers  of  hi.; 
army.     Cralfus,  who  waited  for  the  return  of  his  two 
melfengers,  was  furpiiled   to  fee  himfelf  prevented  by 
Surenas  in  perfon,  when  he  leaft    expected    it.    The 
Parthian  general,  perceiving,  as  he   approached  Craf. 
fa-,  that  he  was  on  foot,  cried  out,  in   a  fesming  fur- 
prife,  "  What  do  I  fee  ?  a  Roman  general  on  foot, 
and  we   on   horfeback !   Let  an   horle  be  brought  for 
him  immediately."     *'  You  need  not  be  furprifed  (re- 
plied Cralfus)  :  we  are  come  only  to  an  interview,  each 
after  the  cuflom  of  his  country."    *   Very  well  (an- 
fwered  Surenas),  there  fhall   be   henceforth    a  lafling 
peace  between  king  Orodes  and  the  people  of  Rome  : 
but  we  muft  fign  the  articles  of  it  on  the  banks  of  the 
Euphrates  ;  fur  you  Romans  do  not  always   remem- 
ber your  c(>nventions."     CrafFiis  would  have  fent  for 
an  horfe :  but  a  very  ftately  one,  with  a  golden  bit, 
and  richly  caparifoned,  was  brought  to  him  by  a  Par- 
thian ;  which    Surenas  prefenting  to  him,    "  Accept 
this  horfe  from    my  hands   (faid  he),  which  I  give 
you  in  the  name  of  my  mafter  king  Orodes."     He  had 
fcarce  uttered  thefe  words,  when  fume  of  the  king's  of- 
ficers, taking  Cralfus  by  the  middle,  fet  him  upon  tlie 
horfe,  which   they  began  to  whip  with  great  violence 
before  them   in   order  to  make   him  quicken  his  pace. 
Oflavius,  offended  at  this  infult,  took  the    horfe  by 
the  bridle  ;  Petronius,  and  tlie  few  Romans  who  were 
prefent,  feconded  him,  and  flocking  all  round  Cralfus, 
ftopped  his  horfe.    The  Parthians  endeavoured  to  re- 
pulfe    them,  and    clear    the  way  for  the  proconlul  : 
a  reconciliation  with   Rome,  than  to  fow  the  feeds  of   whereupon  they  begaato  juftle  and  pufh  one  another 


Parth; 


an   eternal  war,   by  iliedding  the  blood  of  one  of  her 
generals. 

Agreeable  to  tliis  declaration,  Surenas,  as  foon  as 
the  prifoners  were  releafed,  advanced  towards  the  h'll 
where  the  Romans  were  potted,  attended  only  by  fome 
of  his  officers,  and,  with  his  bow  unbent,  and  open 
arms,  invited  Cralfus  to  an  interview.  So  Sudden  a 
change  feemed  very  fufpicif)us  to  the  proconful  ;  who 
therefore  declined  the  interview,  till  he  was  forced,  by 
his  own  foldiers,  to  intruft  his  life  with  an  enemy 
wiiofe  tre;ichery  they  had  all  experienced  ;  for  the  le- 
gionaries flocking  round  him,  not  only  abafed  him  in 
an  outrageous  manner,  but  even  menaced  him  if  he 
did  not  accept  of  the  propofals  made  him  by  the  Par- 
thian general.  Seeing,  therefore,  that  his  troops  were 
ready  to  mutiny,  he  began  to  advance,  without  aims 
or  guards  towards  tlie  enemy,  after  having  called  the 


with  great  tumult  and  diforder.  At  Lift,  Oflaviu 
drawing  his  fword,  killed  one  of  the  king's  grooms  j 
but,  at  the  fame  time,  another  coming  behind  Octa- 
vius,  with  one  blow  laid  him  dead  at  his  feet.  Both 
parties  fought  with  great  refolution,  the  Parthians 
ftriving  to  carry  off  Cralfus,  and  the  Romans  to  refcue 
him  out  of  their  hands.  In  this  fcuffle  molT:  of  the  Ro- 
mans wlio  came  to  the  conference  were  killed  ;  and,  16 
among  the  Reft,  Cralfus  himfelf,  but  whether  by  a  Ro-  fraffus 
man  or  a  Parthian  is  uncertain.  kilieJ. 

Upon  his  death,  the  reft  of  the  army  either  furren- 
dered  to  the  enemy,  or  difperfing  in  the  U'ght,  were 
purfued,  and  pat  to  the  fword.  The  Romans  loll  in 
this  campaign  at  leaft  30,000  men  ;  of  which  20,oco 
were  killed,  ar-.d   10,000  taken  prifoners. 

When  the  battle  of  Carrha;  was  fouglit,  king  Orodes 
was  in  Armenia,  where  he  had  made  peace  with  Arta«. 

bazus,. 
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b.i/.us.     While  llic  two  kings  were  fokmniziiig  their    felf  with  reducing  thofe  places  in  Syria  and  Phanicia    Panhia. 

new  alli.ince  with  expenlive  and  pubhcfealls,  Styllaces,    wliich  the  Paithians  had  taken  in  the  beginning  of  the  ^"^ 

or  Syllaocs,  a    Pailhian  officer,  whom  Surenas  had    war,  until   Antony  arrived  to  take  tlie  command  of 

fent  with  llic  news  of  his  late  victory,  and  the  head  of    the  army  upon  himfelf. 

CralFus  as  a  proof  of  it,  arrived  in  the  capital  of  Ar-         Orodes  was  almoft  diftra>5led  with  grief  on  receiving 

menia.     The  tranfports  of  joy  which  Orodes  felt  at    tlie  dreadful  news  of  the  lofs  of  his  army  and  the  death 

this  fight,  and    thefe  news,  are  not  to  be  exprefled  ;    of  his  favourite  fon.     However,  when  time  had  rello- 

"  .    .     .    •      j.gj  j[^^  i^jj-g  ^j.-  i^ij  faculties,    he  appointed  Phraates, 

the  eldeft,  but  the  moll  wicked,  of  all  his  children,  to 
fiicceed  him  in  tlie  kingdom,  admitting  him  at  the 
fame  time  to  a  fliare  of  tlie  fovereign  authi  rity  with 
himfelf.  The  confequcnce  of  this  was,  that  Phraates 
poured  into  Crallus's  mouth  ;  reproaching  him  thereby     very  foon  attempted  to  poifon  his  father  with  hem- 


are  not  to  be  exprelled 
and  the  lords  of  both  kingdoms,  who  attended  their 
fuvcreigiis,  raifed  loud  and  repeated  Ihouts  of  joy. 
Syll.ices  was  ordered  to  give  a  more piriicular  and  di- 
ftinc'l  account  of  that  memorable  aftion  ;  which  when 
he  had  done,  Orodes  commanded  melted  gold  to  be 
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with  avarice,  which  had  been  always  his  predominant 
pafflon. 


lock.     But  this,  contrary  to  expeiflation,   proving    a 


cure    for  the  dropfy,  which   an  excefs   of  grief   had 
Surenas  put      Surenas   did    not    long    enjoy    the  pleafure  of  his    bn  ught   upon   the   king,  the  unnatural  fon   had  him        ^^ 
to  dcathby  viiflt  ty  ;   for    Orcdes,  jealous    of  his  power  and  au-    ftitled  in  bed  ;  and  foon  after  not  only  murdered  all  his  orodes 
Orodes.        thority  among  tlie  Paithians,  foon  after  cauied  him    own  brethren,  who  v.-erc  30  in  number,  bat  cut  oflF  all  murdcred- 
t.i  be  put  to  death.     Pacorus,  the    king's    favourite    the  reft  uf  the  royal  family,  not  fparing  even  his  own 
fon,  was  put  at  the  head  of  the  army;  and,  agree-    cldell  fon,  left  the  difcontented  Paithians  fiiould  place 
able    to    his    father's  direiJ^ions,  invaded   Syria:  but    liim,  as  he  was  already  of  age,  on  the  throne, 
he  was  driven  out  from  thence   with  great  Infs  by  Ci-        Many  of  the  chief  Irrds  of  Parthia  being  intimi- 
cero   and  CalTius  the  only  general  who  furvived  the    dated  by  the  cruelty  of  Phraates,  retired   into  foreign 
defeat  of  Crafius.     After  this  we   find  no  mention  of    countries:  and  among  thefe  was  one  Moncefes,  a  per- 
Uhe    Parthians,  till  the  time  of  the  civil  war  between    fon  of  great  diftinaion,  as  well  as  fkill  and  experience 
Cxfar  and  Pompey,  when  the   latter  fent  ambalfadors    in    war.     This    man,  having    fled  to  Antony,  foon 
to  folicit  fuccour  againft  his  rival.     This  Orodes  was    gained  his  confidence,  and  v/as  by  him  eafily  prevailed 
willing  to  grant,  upon    condition  that  Syria  was  de-    upon    to    engage   in    a  war  againft  his  countrymen, 
livered  up  to  him  ;  but  as  Pompey  would  not  confent    But  Phraates,   jullly   dreading    the  confequences   cf- 
to  fuch  a  propofiil,  the  fuccours  were  not  only  denied,    fuch  a  perfon's  defecftion,  fent  a  folemn  embafiy  to  in- 
but,  after  the  battle'  of  Pharfalia,  he  put  Lucius  Hir-    vite  him  home  on  fuch  terms  as  he   ihould  think  fit 
tins  in  irons,  whom  Pompey  had  again  fent  to  afk  af-    to  accept :  which  greatly  provoked    Antony  ;  though 
fiftance,  or  at  leaft  to  dclire  leave  to  (heller  himfelf  in    he  did  not  hinder  him  from  returning,  left  others  fliould 
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the  Parthian  dominions, 

Caefar  is  faid  to  have  mcdit:ited  a  war  againft  the 
Parthians,  which  in  all  probability  would  have  pro- 
ved fatal  to  them.  His  death  delivered  them  from 
this  danger.  But,  not  long  after,  the  eaftern  pro- 
vinces, being  gricvoufiy  opprelli^d  by  Mark  An- 
tony, rofe  up  in  arms  ;  anil  having  killed  the  tax- 
ga'herers,  invited  the  Pjrthians  to  join  them,  and 
drive  out  the  Romans.  They  very  readily  ac  ep'-ed 
the  invitation,  and  crofied  the  Euphrates  with  a 
powerful  army  under  the  command  of  Pacorus  and 
Labienus  a  Roman  general  of  Pcmpey's  party.  At 
firft  they  met  with  great  fucce :s,  oyer  ran  all  Afia 
Minor,  and  reduced  all    the  countries  as  far  as  the 


thereby  be  difcouraged  from  coming  over  to  him. 
He  therefore  difmilfed  him  with  great  civility,  fending 
ambafladors  at  the  fame  time  to  Phraates  to  treat  of 
a  peace.  Thus  he  hoped  to  divert  the  Parthian  mo- 
narch's  attention  from  making  the  neceflary  prepara- 
tions for  war,  and  that  he  Ihould  be  able  to  fall  upon 
him  in  the  fpring  when  he  was  in  no  condition  to 
make  refiilnnce.  But  herein  he  was  greatly  difap- 
poiuteJ  ;  for  on  his  arrival  at  the  Euphrates,  which  he 
intended  to  p..fs,  and  enter  die  Parthian  dominions  on 
that  fide,  he  found  all  the  palfes  fo  well  guarded,  that 
he  thought  proper  to  enter  Media,  with  a  defign  firft 


to  reduce  that  country,  and  then  to  enter  Parthia.  jj 

■^I'his  plan  liad  been  fuggefted  to  him  by  Artabazus  Anthony 
Helle:"pcnt    and    the  JEgacan  Sea,  fubduing  likewife    king  of  Armenia,  who  in  the  end  betrayed  him  ;  for  betrayed 
Phoenicia,  Syria,  and    even   Jud-ea.     They    did  not    inftead  of  conducting  the  army  the  ftraight  way  from  ^Y '^■"'^T 
however  long  enjoy  their  new  conqiiefts:    for  being    Zougma  on  the  Euphrates,  to  the  Araxes  which  part- ^j^^^_     '^ 
elated  with   their   vidoriec,  and  defpifing   the  enemy,    ed  Media  from  Armenia,  and  which  was  about   500  me„ia. 


they  engaged  Ventidius,  Antony's  lieutenant,  befoie 
Labienus  had  time  to  join  them,  and  were  utterly  de- 
feated. This  fo  dilhcartencd  Labienus's  army,  that 
they  all  abandoned  him  ;  and  he  himfelf,  bein?  thus  ob- 
liged to  wander  from  place  to  place  in  difguil'e,  was  at 
Jaft  taken  and  put  to  death  at  C)-prus.    Ventidius  pur 


miles  diftant  from  the  place  whence  he  firft  fet  out, 
Artabazus  led  them  over  rocks  and  mountains  fo  far 
about,  that  the  army  had  marched  above  loco  miles 
before  they  reached  the  borders  of  Media,  where  they 
intended  to  begin  the  war.  Thus  they  were  not  only 
greatly  fatigued,  but  had  not  fufficient  time,  the  year 
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fuing  his  advantage,  gained  fcveral  other  vicflories  ;  being  far  fpent,  to  put  in  execution  the  defign  on 
and  at  laft  entirely  defeated  the  Parthian  army  under  whxh  they  had  come.  However,  as  Antony  was 
Pacorus,  cuttino;  almoft  the  whole  of  them  in  pieces,  impatient  to  get  back  to  Cleopatra,  he  left  bdiind 
and  the  prince  him.felf  among  the  reft.  He  did  not,  him  moft  of  the  baggage  of  the  arm.y,  and  300  wag- 
however,  purfue  this  laft  viflory  as  he  might  have  gons  loaded  with  battering  rams  and  other  military 
d  me  ;  being  afraid  of  giving  umbrage  to  Antony,  engines  for  fieges  ;  appointing  Statlanus,  one  of  his 
who  had  all eady  become  jealous  of  the  great  honour  lieutenants,  with  a  body  of  10,000  men  to  guard 
gamed  by  his  lieutenant.  He  therefore  contented  him-  tlieni,  and  to  bring  them,  by  flower  marches,  after  th.e 
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army.     With  the  reft  of  the  forces  he  marched  more  tence  to  quarrel  with  the  Parthians,  iinmctiiatcly  ha-     Parihia. 

than  300  miles  before  the  reft,  without  allowing  his  ftcned  into  Armenia.  His  arrival  th;-re  was  fo  fudden  * >' ' 

men  any  rel'pite  till  he  arrived  at  Praafpa  or  Plir.ihata,  and  unexpedled,  tliat  he   reduced   almoft   the  whole 

the  capital  of  Media,  which  he  immediately  invelled.  country  without  oppofitlon  ;  and  took  prifoner  Par- 

But  the  Parthians,  well   knowing  that  he  could  not  th.imaliris,  tlie  king  whom  the  Parthians  had  fet  up. 

make    any    progrefs    without  his  military  machines,  After  this  he  entered  Mefpotamia,  took  the  city  of 

paired  by  his  army,  in  ordcrto  attack  Stailanus:  which  Niiibis,  and  reduced  to  a  Roman  province  the  whole 

they  did  with  fuch  iucccfs,  that  Uie  body  conmiandcd  of  that  wealthy  country. 

by  hlni  were  all  to  a  man  cut  off,  and  all  tluir  military  Early  in  the  fpring  of  the  foUov.-ing  year,  Trajan, 

engines  taken,  among  which  was  a  battel ing  ram  bo  who- had  kept  his  winter  quarters  in  Syria,  took  the 

feet  long.  field  again  ;  but   was  warmly  oppofed   by  Cofdroes. 

Antony,  notwithdanding  this  dilallcr,  continued  He  found  liim  encamped  on  the  banks  of  the  Eu- 
the  fiege  of  PraaJpa;  but  was  daily  haralled  by  Tallies  phrates,  with  a  defign  to  difpute  his  paflage:  which  he 
of  the  garrifon  from  within,  and  the  enemy's  army  did  with  fuch  vigour,  that  the  emperor,  after  having 
without.  At  lalt  he  began  to  think  of  a  retreat  wlieu  fsveral  times  attempted  to  ford  that  river,  and  been 
his  provifions  were  almoll  exhaufteel,  finding  it  im-  always  repulfed  v.-ith  great  flaughter,  was  obliged  to 
pollibie  to  become  mailer  ot  the  city.  But  as  he  was  caufe  boats  to  be  built  on  the  neiglibourinp-  mountains, 
to  march  300  miles  through  the  enemy's  country,  he  which  he  privately  conveyed  from  thence  on  carriages 
thought  proper  firft  to  lend  ambali'adors  to  the  Par-  to  the  water  fide;  and  having  in  the  niu'ht  timefnrm- 
thian  monarch,  acquauiting  him  that  the  R<  man  peo-  ed  a'bridge  with  them,  he  palled  his  army  the  next 
pie  were  willing  to  allow  him  a  peace,  provided  he  day;  but  not  widiout  great  lofs  and  danger,  the  Par- 
would  reftoie  tlie  ftandards  and  pril'oners  taken  at  thialu  haralling  his  men  the  whole  time  v.ith  inccilant 
Carrhas.  fhraates  received  the  ambaifadors,  fitting  fiiowers  of  .arrow?,  which  did  great  es;cution.  Ha- 
on  a  golden  tlirone;  and,  alter  having  bitterly  in-  ving  gained  the  oppofite  bank,  he  advanced  boldly  in- 
veighed agiiinil  the  avaiice  and  unbounded  ambitii..n  to  Aliyria,  the  Parthians  flying  every  where  before 
of  the  Romans,  told  them  that  he  would  not  part  him,  and  made  himfelf  mafter  of  Arbela.  Thence  he 
with  the  ftandards  and  prifoners;  out  that  if  Antony  puriued  his  march;  fubduing,  with  incredible  rapidity, 
would  immediately  raife  the  fiA-'ge  of  Praafpa,  he  would  countries  where  the  Roman  Ihtndard  had  never  been 
fuller  him  to  retire  unmolefted.  dil'played  before.     Babylonia,  or  the  province  of  B.i- 

Anlony,  who  was  reduced  to  great  (Iraits,  no  bylon,  voluntarily  fubmitted  to  him.  The  city  itfclf 
fooner  received  this  anfwer  than  he  broke  up  the  liege,  was,  after  a  vigorous  refiftance,  taken  by  llorm  ;  by 
and  marched  towards  Armenia.  However,  Phraates  which  means  he  became  mailer  of  all  Chaldea  and  Af- 
was  not  fo  good  as  his  word  ;  for  the  Romans  were  fyria,  the  two  richeft  provinces  of  the  Parthian  em- 
attacked  by  the  enemy  no  fewer  than  18  times  on  their  pire.  Fiom  Babylm  he  marched  to  Ctefiphon,  the 
march,  and  were  thrice  in  the  uimoil  danger  of  being  mctropt.lis  of  the  Parthian  monarchy;  which  l;e  be- 
cut  oif.  A  famine  alio  raged  in  the  Roman  army  ;  fiegcd,  and  at  lall  reduced.  But  as  to  the  particidars 
upon  which  they  began  to  del'ert  to  the  enemy;  and  of  thefe  great  conquelb,  we  are  quite  in  the  dark;  this 
indeed  Antony  would  pre.bably  have  been  left  by  expedition,  however  glorious  to  tlie  Roman  name,  be- 
himfelf,  had  not  the  Pauhians,  in  a  very  cruel  as  ing  rather  hinted  at  than  defcribed,  by  the  writers  of 
well  as  impolitic  manner,  murdered  all  thole  who  fled  thole  times.  While  Trajan  was  thus  making  war  in 
to  them  in  fight  of  the  left-  At  laft,  alter  having  the  heart  of  the  enemy's  country,  Cofdroes,  having  re- 
lort  32,000  men,  and  being  reduced  to  fuch  defpair  cruited  his  army,  marched  into  Melbpotamia,  with  a 
that  he  was  with  difliculty  prevented  from  laying  vio-  defign  to  recover  that  country  and  cut  off  all  commu- 
lent  hands  on  himielf,  he  reached  the  river  Araxes ;  nication  betwe-n  the  Roman  army  and  Syria.  On 
when  his  men,  finding  themfelves  out  of  the  reach  of  his  arrival  in  that  province,  the  inh  ibitants  flecked  to 
tlie  enemy,  fell  down  on  the  ground,  and  killed  it  with  him  from  all  parts;  and  moft  of  the  cities,  driving  out 
tears  ol'joy.  the  g  irrifons  left  by  Trajan,  opened  their  gHte",  to  him. 
-  Antony  was  no  fioner  gone,  tl-an  the  kings  of  Me-  Heretip  'U  the  emperor  detached  Lucius  and  Mixim.us, 
dia  and  Parthia  quarrelled  ab(  ut  the  booty  the/  had  two  of  Iiis  chief  commanders,  into  Mefopotamia,  to 
taken  ;  and  after  various  contclls  Phraates  reduced  keep  fuch  cities  in  awe  as  had  not  revolted,  and  to 
all  Media  and  Armenia.  Alter  this,  being  elated  with  opc.i  a  communication  with  Syria.  Maximus  was  met 
his  conquelts,  he  oppreifed  his  fubjeCls  in  fuch  a  cruel  by  Cofdroes;  and  having  ventured  a  battle,  his  army 
and  tyrannical  manner,  that  a  civil  war  took  place;  in  was  entirely  defeated,  and  himfelf  killed.  But  Lucius 
which  the  competitors  were  alternately  driven  out  and  being  joined  by  Euiicius  and  Clarius,  two  other  com- 
reltored,  till  the  year  50,  when  one  Vologefes,  the  fon  manders  fent  by  Trajan  with  frefh  fuppiies,  gained 
of  Gortarzes,  a  former  king,  became  peaceable  poffef-  confiderable  advantages  over  the  enemv,  and  retook"  the 
for  of  the  throne.  He  carried  on  fome  wars  againft  cities  of  Ntllbis  and  Seleucia,  which  had  revolted, 
the  Remans,  but  with  very  indifferent  fuccefs,  and  at  And  now  Trajan,  feeing  himfelf  poffelied  of  all  the 
hiu  gladly  confented  to  a  renewal  of  the  ancient  trea-  beft  and  moft:  fruitful  provinces  of  the  Parthian  em- 
ties  with  that  powerful  people.  pire,  but  at  the  fame  time  being  well  apprifed  that  he 

From  this  time  the  Paithlan  hlftory  affords  nothing  could  not  without  a  vaft;  e.xpence,  maintain  his  con- 
remarkable  till  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Tr;ijan;  when  quells,  nor  keep  in  fubjeiflion  lb  fierce  and  warlike  a 
the  Parthian  king,  by  name  Cojdrocs,  infringed  the  people  at  fuch  a  diftance  Irom  Italy  ;  re  blved  to  fet 
treaty  with  Rome,  by  d:iving  out  the  king  of  Arme-  over  them  a  king  of  his  owm  choofing,  who  Ihould  liold 
nuL.     Upon   this  Trajan,  wlio  was  glad  of  any  pre-  the  crown  of  ifim  Ini  his  fucceffon,  and  ackr.cwledge 
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iliem  as  Iiis  lor Js  nnd  foveicigr.s.     With  llus  view  lie  cbfervcs,  ImJ  vr-  gre-tt  re:ifun  to  boaft  of  their  vifloric*     PirtWi 

repaired  to  Ctefiphon;  ;ind  having  there  afl'embled  the  and  conquefts.  " — •' 

chiff  men  cf  that  nation,  he  crowned  one  of  the  royal         However,    Veriis,    who    had   never  (lirr.-d   duiir.g 

family,  by  name  Parthanifpata,  king  of  Parthia,  ob-  the  wliole  time  ol   the  war  from  Antioch  and  Dapli- 

liying  all  who  were  jjrefent  to  pay    liim  their   allc-  nc,    took    upon    him    the    lofty    titles    of    Parthian 

i.'ii'g  by  the  giance.     He  chofc  Parthanafpates,  becaufc  that  prince  and  Jrmemcus,  as  if  he  had  acqirred  them  juflly  in 

Konian        had  joined  him  on  his  firft  entering  the  Parthian  donii-  the  midft  of  his  pkafures  and  debaucheries.     After 

eniprror,  ■     -     "   '  "  "  '  ^  i  i--  1  ii-  .i_     _.  __,_i.  _^  j    1  — \.   ^  c   r^  .rr ..^      a  _^__- ^1. .    ,-»»  • 

but  foot!  af 
t(T  driven 
oui;.  . 


r.i.o'.S  condu-ftcd  him  with  great  fidelity,  and  Ih.nvn 
on  all  occafions  an  extraordinary  attachment  to  the 
Ilomans.  Thus  the  P.irthians  weie  at  laft  fubducd, 
and  their  !<ingdom  made  tributary  to  Rome.  But  they 
did  not  long  continue  in  this  ftate  of  fubjet^ion  :  for 
tliey  no  fonncr  hca'd  of  Trajan's  death,  which  hap- 
pened (hortly  after,  than,  taking  up  arms,  they  drove 
Parthanafpates  from   the  throne  ;  and  recalling  Cof- 


the  revolt  and  death  of  Cafiius,  Antoninus  the  Phi- 
lofopher,  repaired  into  Syria  to  fettle  the  affairs  of  that 
province.  On  his  arrival  there,  he  was  met  by  ambalfa- 
dors  from  Vologefes ;  who  having  recovered  moft  of  the 
provinces  fiibdueJ  by  Callius,  and  being  unwilling 
either  to  part  with  them  or  engage  in  a  new  war,  foli- 
cited  the  emperor  to  cnfirm  him  in  the  polfclhon  of 
them,  promiling  to  hold  them  of  him  and  to  acknow- 


droes,  who  had  retired  into  die  country  of  the  Hyr-    ledge  the  fovereignty  of  Home.  To  ihefe  terms  Anto- 


canians  openly  revolted  from  Rome.  Adiian,  who 
was  then  commander  in  chief  of  all  the  forces  in  the 
cart,  and  fonn  after  acknowledged  enipercr  by  the  ar- 
my, did  not  care,  tliough  he  was  at  that  time  in  Sy- 
ria with  a  very  numerous  army,  to  engage  in  a  new 
war  with  the  Parthians  ;  but  contented  himf.lf  with 
preferving  the  ancient  limits  cf  the  empire,  without 
^ny  amb'tious  profpeils  of  further  conquefts. 


iiinus  readily  agreed,  and  a  peace  was  accordingly 
concluded  between  the  two  empires  ;  which  Vologeiiss 
did  not  long  enjoy,  being  foon  af.tr  carried  off  by  a 
diftemper,  and  rot  murdered  by  his  own  fubjecTs,  as 
we  read  in  Contlantinus  ManalTes,  who  calls  him  L'.k- 

Upon  his  death,  Vologefes  III.  the  fon  of  his  bro-  C'tcGphon 
ther  Sanatruces,  and  grandfon  of  Cofdroes,  was  rai-  ta'«n  by 
fore,  in  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  he  abandoned  thofe    fed  to  the  tlirone.     He  llded  with   Niger  againft  the  ^'""^^ 
provinces  bejond  the  Euphrates  which  Trajan   had    emperor  Severus  :  who  thereupon  having  fettled  mat- 
conquered  ;  withdrew  the  Roman  gairifons  from  Me-    ters  at  home,  marched  with  all  his  forces  agamft  him; 
fopotamia  ;  and,  for  the  greater  faiety  of  other  places,    and  advancing  to  the  city  of  Ctefiphon,  whither  he 
male  the  Euphrates  the  bound.iry  of  and  barrier  in    had  retired,  laid  clofe  fiege  to  that  metropolis.    Volo- 
gefes made  a  moft  gallant  defence;  but  the  city,  after 


There- 


with the 
Romans, 


thofe  parts,  porting  his  legions  along  the  banks  of  tha 
g        river. 
Unfuccffs-       Cofdroes  died  after  a  long  reign,  and  was  fucceeded 
ful  wars  of  by  his  eldeft  fon  Vologefes :  in  whcfe  reign  the  Alani 
Vologefes    breakin-T  into  Medi>i,  then  fubje£l   to  the   Parthians, 
committed  there  great  devaftations ;  but  were  prevail- 
ed upon,  with  rich  prefents  fent  them  by  Vologefes, 
to  abandon  that  kingdom  and  return  home.     Upon 
their  retreat,  Vologefes,  having  no  enemy  to  contend 
with  at  home,  fell  unexpeiSedly  upon  Armenia;  lur- 
prifed  the  legions  there;  and  having  cut  them  all  in 
pieces  to  a  man,  entered  Syria;  defeated  with  great 
ilaughter  Altilius  Cornelianus,  governor  of  that  pro- 
vince ;  and  advanced  without  oppofition  to  the  ncigh- 
bcuihood  of  Antioch;   puttiug  everywhere  the   Ko- 


a  long  fiege,  and  much  bloodfhed  on  botli  fides,  was 
at  length  taken  by  alfault.  The  king's  treafures,  with 
his  wives  and  children,  fell  into  the  emperors  hands: 
but  Vologefus  himfch  had  die  good  luck  to  make  hii 
el'cape  ;  which  was  a  great  difappointment  to  Severus, 
who  immediately  difpatched  an  txprefs  to  acquaint  the 
fenate  with  the  fuccefs  that  had  attended  him  in  his 
expedition  againft  the  only  nation  that  was  then  for- 
midable to  Rome.  But  he  had  no  fooner  croffed  the 
Euphrates,  than  Vologefes  recovered  all  the  provinces, 
except  Mefopotamia,  which  he  had  reduced.  Thefe 
expeditions  were  chargeable  to  the  Romans,  and  coft 
them  much  blood,  without  reaping  any  advantages 
from  them  ;  for  as  they  had  not  fufficient  forces  to 
mans,  and  thofe  who  favourc>d  them,  to  the  fword.  keep  in  awe  the  provinces  they  had  fubdued,  the  in- 
Hereupon  the  emperor  Verns,  by  the  advice  of  his  habitants,  greatly  attached  to  the  family  of  Arfaces, 
colleague  Antoninus  furnamed  the  PkJofopher,  Icavirg  never  tailed  to  return  to  their  ancient  obedience  as 
Rome  haftened  into  Syria:  and  having  driven  tlie  foon  as  the  Roman  armies  were  withdrawn.  Vologe- 
Parthians  out  of  that  province,  ordered  Statins  P:if-  fes  was  foon  aiter  engaged  in  a  war  ftill  more  trouble- 
cus  to  invade  Armenia ;  and  Caffius,  with  Martins  Ve-  fome  and  deftrudf ive,  with  his  brother  Artabanus,  who, 
lus,  to  enter  the  Pardiian  territories,  and  carry  the  encouraged  by  fome  of  the  dilirontented  nobles,  at- 
war  into  the  enemy's  country.  Prilcus  made  himfelf  tempted  to  rob  him  of  the  crown,  and  place  it  on  his 
matter  of  Art;ixata  ;  and  in  one  campaign  drove  the  own  head.  Vologefes  gained  feveral  victories  over  his 
Parthians,  thoutrh  not  without  great  lofs  on  his  fide,  brother  and  rebellious  fubjeifts ;  but  died  before  he 
quite  out  of  Annenia.  Caffuis,  on  the  other  hand,  could  reftore  the  empire  to  its  former  tranquility, 
havinc-  in  feveral  encounters  defeated  Vologefes,  tho'  Artabanus,  who  had  a  numerous  army  at  his  devo- 
■"he  had  an  army  of  400,000  men  under  his  command,    tion,  did  not  meet  with  any  oppofition  in  fei/.ing  the 


reduced,  in  four  years  time,  all  thofe  provinces  which 
bad  formerly  fubmitted  to  Trajan,  took  Seleucia, 
burnt  and  plundered  the  famous  cities  of  Babylon  and 
Ctefiphon,  with  the  ftately  palaces  of  the  Parthian 
monarchs,  and  ftruck  terror  into  the  moft  remote  pro- 
vinces of  that  great  empire.  On  his  return,  he  loft 
above  half  the  number  of  his  forces  by  ficknefs  and 
iamine:  fo  that,  after  a'.l,  the  Komans,  as  Spartianus 


throne,  vacant  by  the  death  of  his  brodier,  though 
Tiridates  had  a  better  dtle  to  it,  as  being  his  elder 
brodier.  He  had  fcarce  fetded  the  affairs  of  his  king- 
dom, when  the  emperor  Caracalla,  dcfirous  to  figna- 
lize  himfelf,  as  feveral  of  his  predecelfors  had  done, 
by  fome  memorable  exploit  againit  the  Pardiians,  fent 
a  folenin  embaffy  to  him,  defiring  his  daughter  in 
marriage.      Artabanus,  overjoyed  at   this  propofal, 
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which  he  thought  would  be  attended  with  a  hifling 
peace  between  the  two  empires,  rccsivetl  the  amba!!:'.- 
dors  with  all  pouible  marks  ot  honour,  auJ  readily 
complied  with  their  rccjiieft.  Soon  after,  Carac.dla 
fent  a  fecond  embalTy  to  acquaint  the  king  that  he 
was  coming  to folcmni/.e  the  nuptials;  whereupon  Ar- 
tabanus  went  to  n;eet  him  attended  with  the  chief  of 
the  nobility  and  his  belt  troop;,  all  unarmed,  nnd  in 
moll  pompous  habits  :  but  this  peaceable  train  no 
Iboner  approached  the  Romm  army,  than  the  fol- 
diers,  on  a  figr.al  given  them,  falling  upon  the  king's 
retinue,  made  a  moft  terrible  (laughter  of  the  unarm- 
ed multitude,  Artabauus  hirnfelf  efcaping  with  great 
difficulty.  The  treacherous  Caracalla,  having  gained 
by  thii  exploit  great  booty,  and,  as  he  thought,  no  lefs 
glory,  wrote  a  long  and  boailiug  letter  to  the  fenate, 
alFuming  the  title  of  Parthkus  for  this  piece  of  trea- 
chery ;  as  he  had  before  tliat  of  GiTmanictis,  for  mur- 
dering, in  like  manner  fome  of  tliC  German  nobility. 

Aitabanu-,  rel'olving  to  make  the  Romans  pay  dear 
for  their  inhuman  and  barbarious  treachery,  railed  the 
moft  numerous  army  that  had  ever  been  known  in  Par- 
thla,  eroded  the  Euphrates,  and  entered  Syria,  put- 
ting all  to  fire  and  fword.  But  Caracalla  being  mur- 
dered before  this  invifion,  Macrinus,  who  had  fuc- 
ceeded  him,  met  the  Parthians  at  the  he.itlofa  mighty 
army,  compofed  of  many  legions,  and  all  the  auxilia- 
ries of  the  dates  of  Alia.  The  two  armies  no  fooner 
came  in  fight  of  each  other,  but  they  engaged  with 
die  utmolt  fury.  The  battle  continued  two  days  ; 
buth  Romans  and  Parthians  fighting  fo  obflinately, 
that  night  only  parted  them,  without  any  apparent 
advantage  on  either  fide  ;  though  both  retired  when 
night  had  put  an  end  to  the  contelt,  crying.  Vic- 
tory, %'iftory.  The  field  of  battle  was  covered  all  over 
with  dead  bodies,  there  being  already  above  40,000 
killed,  including  both  Romans  and  Parthians  :  never- 
thelefs  Artabanus  was  heard  to  fay,  that  the  battle 
was  only  begun,  and  that  he  would  continue  it  till  ei- 
ther the  Parthians  or  Romans  were  all  to  a  man  cut 
in  pieces.  But  Macrinus,  being  well  apprifcd  that 
the  king  came  highly  enraged  aguinft  Caracalla  in 
particular,  and  dreading  the  confequences  vihic^  would 
attend  the  deilruciion  of  his  aimy,  fent  an  herald  to 
Artabanus,  acquainting  him  with  the  death  of  Cara- 
calla, and  propofiiig  an  alliance  between  the  two 
empires.  The  king,  undcrilanding  that  his  great 
enemy  w.^s  dead,  readily  embraced  tlie  pr-opofals  of 
peace  and  amity,  upon  condition  that  all  the  prifo.ners 
who  had  been  taken  by  the  treachery  of  Caracalla 
fi'.ould  be  immediately  reftored,  and  a  large  fum  of 
money  paid  h'm  to  defiay  the  expences  of  the  v.'ar. 

Thefe  articles  being  peilurmed  witliout  delay  or 
hefitation,  Artabauus  returned  into  Parthia,  and  Ma- 
crinus to  ^ntioch. 

As  Artabanus  kft  on  this  occafion  the  flov/er  of 
his  army,  Artaxerxes,  a  Perfian  of  mean  defcent,  but 
of  great  courage  and  experie^ice  in  war,  levohing  from 
the  Parthian.,,  prevailed  on  his  cotnttrymcn  to  join  him, 
and  attempt  the  recovery  of  the  f  wereign  power, 
which  he  faid  they  had  been  unjultly  deprived  of,  firil 
by  the  Macedonians,  and  afterwards  by  the  Parthians 
their  vaflals.  Artabanus,  upon  the  news  of  this  revolt, 
marehed  with  the  whi.le  ftrength  of  his  kingdom  to 
fupprefs  it  ;  but  being  me:  by  Artaxerxes  at  ;hc  head 
of  a  no  Icfs  powerful  army,  a  bloody  battle  er.fucd, 
Vol.  XIII. 
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wliich  is  laid  to  have  lafted  three  days.  At  length 
the  Parthians,  though  they  behaved  with  the  utmoll 
bravery,  and  fought^  like  men  in  dcfpair,  were  forced 
to  yield  to  the  Perfiins,  wlio  were  commanded  by  a 
more  experienced  leader.  Molt  of  their  troops  were 
cut  off  in  the  flight ;  and  the  king  hirnfelf  was  taken 
prifoner,  and  loon  after  put  death  at  Artaxcrics's 
order.  The  Parthians,  having  Inft  in  this  fatal  en- 
gag;ement  both  their  king  and  their  army,  were  force  J 
to  lubmlt  to  the  conqueror,  and  bicoiiti?  vaii'als  to  a 
nation  whicli  had  been  i'ubject  to  them  for  the  fpace 
of  475  years. 

For  an  account  of  the  manners  cuftoms,  &c.  of  the 
ancient  Parthians,  fee  the  article  PtasiA. 

PARTI,  Partie,  Pa  ty,  or  Pa  t:d  in  herald-y, 
is  applied  to  a  lliield  or  efcutcheon  denoting,  it  divided 
or  marked  out  into  partitions. 

Parti  perpuh;  is  wh;u  the  Ihield  is  divided  perpen- 
dicularly into  two  halves,  by  a  cut  in  the  middle  from 
top  to  bottom. 

Pr  4T1  per  fep,  is  when  tlie  cut  is  acrofs  the  middle 
from  fide  to  fide. 

PjiRTi  per  bend  dexter,  is  when  the  cut  come?  from 
the  upper  corner  of  the  (hield  on  the  right  hand,  and 
delcends  athwart  to  the  oppofite  lower  corner. 

Parti  per  Lend  Jiti'Jisr,  is  when  the  cut,  coming 
from  the  upper  left  corner,  defeends  acrofi  to  the  op- 
pofite lower  one. 

All  thefe  partitions,  according  to  M.  de  la  Colom- 
biere,  have  their  origin  from  the  cuts  and  braifes  that 
have  appeared  on  Ihiclds  after  engagements  ;  and,  be- 
ing proofs  of  die  dangers  to  which  the  bearers  had 
been  expofed,  they  gained  them  efteem  ;  for  which 
reafon  they  were  tranfmitted  to  pollerity,  and  be- 
came arms  and  marks  of  honour  to  their  future  fa- 
millies. 

PARTIALITY.  See  5  ir-pariiality  and  Preju- 
dice. 

PARTICIPLE,  in  grammar,  an  adjeftive  formed 
of  a  verb ;  fo  called,  becaufe  it  participates  partly  of 
the  properties  of  a  noun,  and  partly  of  thcfc  of  a  verb 
See  Grammar. 

PARTICLE,  in  phyfiology,  the  minute  part  of  a 
body,  an  allemblage  of  which  cor.ftimtes  all  natural 
bodies. 

In  the  new  philofophy,  particle  is  often  ufed  in  the 
famefenfe  with  atom  in  tlie  ancient  Epicurean  philo- 
fophy, and  corjHifcle  in  the  latter.  .Some  writers, 
however,  diliinguifh  them  ;  making  particle  an  aflem- 
blage  or  compolition  of  two  or  more  primitive  and 
phyllcally  inJivifible  corpuicles  or  atoms:  and  cor- 
pulu'e,  or  little  body,  an  aifeniblagc  or  nvafstif  feveral 
particles  of  fecondary  corpufcles.  The  diftindlion, 
however,  is  of  littl"  moment ,  and,  as  to  moil  purpofes 
of  phyfics,  particle  may  be  undcrilood  as  frnonymous 
with  corpul'cle.  Particles  are  then  the  elements  of 
bodies ;  it  is  the  various  arrangement  nnd  texture  of 
thefe,  with  tlie  difference  of  the  cchefion,  &c.  that 
conltitute   tlie  various   kind   of  bodies,  hard,  foft,  li- 


quid, dry,  heavy,  light,  S.-C.     The  fmaiklt 


particles 


of 


corpufcles  cohere  wiili  the  ftrongeft  attratticns,  and 
ahvays  compofe  bigger  particles  of  weaker  coheficn  ; 
and  many  of  thefe  cohering  compofe  bigger  particles, 
whole  vigour  is  ftill  weaker;  and  thus  on  for  divers 
fiiccedions,  till  the  progreillon  end  in  the  biggeft  par- 
ticles, whereon  die  operaii.ns  in  chemiftry,  and  tlie 
5  G  •  colours 
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Partitlc.    colcui-3  of  natural  bodies,  depend,  aiid  vvliich  by  co-  kfs  fubjeft  to  venereal  defire.     Wkh  rcfpeft  to    li,- 

" V hering  compofe  bodies  of  f;nlible  bulks.  beautiful  expeiiments  which  have  been  made  with  the 

The  cohafion  of  the  parLxles  of  mat;er,  according  microfcope  on  organic  molecules,  M.  Bonnet,    that 

to  the  Epicureans,  was  effocled  by  hooked  atoms  ;  tlie  learned  and  excellent  obl'erverof  nature,  remarks  that 

Ari^hitelians  tliought  it  nianaged  by   reft,  that  is,  by  tliey  feem  to  carry  us  to  the    fartheft  verge  of  the 

nothing  at  all.     But  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  fhows  it  is  done  fenlible  creation,  did  not  rsafon  teach   us    that    the 


by  means  of  a  certain  power,  whereby  the  particlts 
mutually  attra(a  or  tend  towards  each  other,  whicli  is 
ftill  perhaps  giving  a  fail  without  the  caufe.  By  this 
attraction  of  the  particles  he  Ihows  that  moft  of  the 


fniallirt  vifiblc  globule  <  f  feminal  liquor  is  the  c<'m- 
mencement  of  another  univerfe.  which,  from  it;  infinite 
fmalhiefs,  is  beyond  the  reach  of  ur  b -ft  microfcopes. 
— Aiumalcu'es,  properly  fo  called,  muft  not  be  con- 


phenomena  of  the  lefler  bodies  are  affeifted,  as  thofe  oi   founded  with  thewondorful  organtc  particles  of  Buffon 
the  heavenly  bodies  are  by  the   attraction  of  gravity.     See  Animalcule. 


See  Attraction  and  Cohesion 

Particle,  a  teim  in  theology,  ufed  in  the  Latin 
church  for  the  crumbs  or  little  pieces  of  confecrated 
bread,  called  in  the  Greek  church  ix'.fifoK,  The  Greeks 
have  a  particular  ceremony,  called  tm  /AtfiJ'm^  of  the 
particles,  wherein  certain  crumbs  of  bread,  not  confe- 
crated, are  offered  up  in  honour  of  the  Virgin,  St  John 
Bapliil,  and  fevcral  other  faints,  They  alio  give  them 
the  name  of  ffpoj-^o?",  oWrt/w.v.  Gabriel  archbilhop  of 
Philadelphia  wrote  a  little  trcatife  exprcfs  wsfi  tw 
fxifiJ-'jiy  wherein  he  endeavours  to  fliow  the  antiquity 
of  this  ceremony,  in  that  it  is  mentioned  in  the  litur- 
gies of  St  Chryfoftom  and  Bafil.     There  has  been 


Particle,  in  grammer,  a  denomination  for  all  thofe 
fmall  words  that  tie  or  untie  others,  or  lliat  exprefs  the 
modes  or  manners  of  words.     See  Grammar. 

PARTING,  in  metallurgy.     See  Metallurgv. 

Parting,  in  ch^miilry  an  operation  by  which  gold 
and  filver  are  feparated  from  each  other.  As  thcfc 
two  metals rc'ift equally  well  the  aflion  of  fire  and  of 
lead,  they  mull  therefore  be  feparated  by  other  me- 
thods. This  feparation  could  not  be  efFcfted  if  they 
were  not  foluble  by  different  menftruums. 

Nitrous  acid,  marine  acid,  and  fulphur,  which  cannot 
dillolve  gold,  attack  filver  very  eafily  ;  and  therefore 
thefe  three  agents  furnifh  methods  of  feparating  filver 


much  controverfy  on  this  head  between  the  reformed  from  gold,  or  of  the  operation  called  parting. 
and  catholic  divines.  Aubertin  and  Blondel  explain  Parting  by  nitrous  acid  is  the  moft  convenient,  and 
a  paftage  in  the  theory  of  Germanus  patriarch  of  Con-  therefore  moft  ufcd,  and  even  almoft  the  only  one  em- 
ftantinople,  where  he  mentions  the  ceremony  of  the  ployed  by  goldfmiths  and  coiners.  Wherefore  it  is 
particles  as  in  uie  in  his  time,  in  favour  of  the  former  ;  called  fimply  parting.  That  made  with  tlie  marine 
Meflieurs  de  Port  Royal  conteft  the  explanation  ;  but  acid  is  only  made  by  cementation,  and  is  known  by 
M.  Simon,  in  his  notes  on  Gabriel  cf  Philadelphia,  the  name  of  concentrated  par.ing.  Laftly,  parting  by 
endeavours  to  Ihow  that  the  paifage  itfelf  is  an  inter-  fulphur  is  made  by  fufion,  which  the  chemifts  call  the 
polation,  not  being  found  in  die  ancient  copies  of  Ger-  dry  -jjay,  and  is  therefore  called  dry  parting. 
manus,  and  confequently  that  the  difpute  is  very  il'l  Parting  by  Aquafortis.  Although  parting  by  aqua- 
grounded,  fortis  be  eafy,  as  we  have  faid,  it  cannot  however  fuc- 
Organic  PAR71CLSS,  are  thofe  fmall  moving  bodies  ceed  or  be  very  exaft,  unlefs  we  attend  to  fome  eifential 
which  are  imperceptible  without  the  help  of  glaffes  ;  circumftances. 

forbefides  thofe  .animals  which  are  perceptible  to  the         i.  The  gold  and  filver  muft  be  in  a  proper  propor- 

fight,  fome  naturalifls  reckon  this  exceedingly  fmall  tion  :  for  if  the  gold  was  in  too  great  tjuantity,  the  fil- 

fpecies  as  a  feparate  clafs,  if  not  of  animals  properly  ver  would  be  covered  and  guarded  by  it  from  the  ac- 

fo    called,    at    leaft    of  moving    bodies,    which  are  tion  of  the  acid. 

found  in  the  femen  of  animals,  and  which  cannot  be         Therefore,  when  efTayers  do  not  know  the  propor- 

feen  without  the  help  of  the  microfcope.     In  confe-  tion  of  thefe  two  metals  in  the  mafs  to  be  operated  up- 


quence  of  thefe  obfervatlons,  different  fyftems  of  ge- 
neration have  been  propofed  concerning  the  fpermatic 
worms  of  the  male  and  the  eggs  of  the  female.  In 
the  fccond  volume  of  BufFon's  Natural  hiftory,  feveral 
experiments  are  related,  tending  to  Ihow  that  thofe 
moving  bodies  which  we  difcover  by  the  help  of  glafies 
in  the  male  femen  are  not  real  animals,  but  organic, 
lively,  active,  and  indeftruiflible  molecules,  which  pof- 


on,  they  difcover  it  by  the  following  metliod. 

They  have  a  certain  number  of  needles  compofed  of 
gold  and  lilver  allayed  together  in  graduated  propor- 
tions, and  the  allay  of  each  needle  is  known  by  a  mark 
upon  it.     Thefe  are  called  proof  needks. 

Wlien  eft'ayers  want  to  know  nearly  the  proportion 
of  gold  and  filver  in  a  mafs,  they  rub  diis  mafs  upon  a 
touchftone,  fo  as  to  leave  a  mark  upon  it.     They  then 


fefs  the  propriety  of  becoming  a  new  organized  body  make  marks  upon  the  touchftone  with  fome  of  the 

fimilar  to  that  from  which  they  were  extrafled.     Buf-  needles  the  colour  of  which  they  think  comes  nearefl 

fon  found  fuch  bodies  in  the  female  as  well  as  in  the  to  that  of  the  mafs.     By  comparing  the  marks  of  thefe 

male  femen  ;  and  he  fuppofes  that  the  moving  bodies  needles  with  the  mark  of  the  mafs,  they  difcover  nearly 

which  he  obferved  with  the  microfcope  in  infufions  of  the  proportion  of  the  gold  and  filver  in  the  mafs. 

the  germs  of  plants  are  likev^ife  vegetable  organic  mo-  If  this  trial  fliows,  that  in  any  given  mafs  die  filver 

lecules.     Needham,  Wrifberg,  Spatlanzani,  and  feveral  is  not  to  the  gold  as  three  to  one,  this  mafs,  is  improper 

other  writers  on  the  animal  economy,  have  purfued  the  for  the  Oferation  of  parting  by   aquafortis.     In  this 

fame  tract  with  M.  de  Buffon.  cafe,  the  quantity  of  filver  necelfary  to  make  an  allay 

Some  fuppofe  that  thefe   organic  molecules  in  the  of  that  proportion  muft  be  added. 

femen  anfwer  no  purpofe  but  to  exci:e  the  venereal  This  operation  is  called  i^'i7/-/ri//on,  probably  bccaufe 

defire  ;  but  fuch  an  opinion  cannot  be  well  founded  ;  it  reduces  the  gold  to  a  fourth  part  ol  the  whole  mafs. 

for  eumichs,  who  have  no  feminal liquor,  are  neverthe-  '   2.  That  the  parting  may  be  cxait,  the  nitrous  acid 

or 
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Parting,  or  aquafortis  employed  rniift  be  very  pure,  and  cfpc- 
"  ^  cially  free  from  mixture  of  vitriolic  and  marine  acids. 
For  if  this  w.is  not  attended  to,  a  quantity  of  lilvcr 
proportionable  to  thefe  two  foreign  acids  \vf  uld  be  fe- 
p.irated  during  the  folatiou;  and  this  portion  of  filver 
reduced  by  th;fe  acids  to  vitiiol  of  filver  and  to  luna 
cornea  would  remain  mingled  with  the  gold,  which 
confequently  would  not  be  entirely  purified  by  the 
operation. 

When  the  metallic  mafs  is  properly  allayed,  it  is  to 
be  reduced  to  plates,  rolled  upfpiraily,  called  cornets; 
or  to  grains.  Tiiefe  are  to  be  put  into  a  matrafs,  and 
upon  tiiem  a  quantity  ot  aquafortis  is  to  be  poured, 
the  weight  of  which  is  to  that  of  the  filver  as  three  to 
two  :  and  as  the  nitrous  acid  employed  for  this  opera- 
tion is  rather  weak,  the  folution  is  affifted,  efpecially  at 
firft,  by  the  heat  of  a  fand  bath,  in  which  the  malrafs 


When,  notvviiliftanding  the    heat. 


IS  to  be  placed. 

no  further  marl-c   of  folution   appears 

charged  with  filver  is  to  be  decanted. 


the  aquafortis 
Frefti  nitrous 
acid  is  to  be  poured  into  the  matrafs,  flronger  than 
the  former,  and  in  lefs  quantity,  which  muft  be  b'>ilcd 
on  the  refiduous  mafs,  and  decanted  as  the  former. 
Aquafortis  mull  even  be  boiled  a  third  time  on  the 
remaining  gold,  that  all  tlie  filver  may  be  certainly 
dilfolved.  The  gold  is  then  to  lie  waflied  with  boiling 
water.  This  gold  is  very  pure  if  the  operation  has 
been  performed  with  due  attention.  It  is  called  "oM 
cfparfmg.     _ 

No  addition  of  filver  is  required,  if  tlie  quantity  of 
filver  of  the  mafs  is  evidently  mucli  more  confiderable 
than  that  ot  the  gold  :  perfons  who  have  not  proof 
needles  and  other  apparatus  to  determine  the  propor- 
tion of  the  allay,  may  add  to  the  gold  an  indetermi- 
nate quantity  of  filver,  obferving  that  this  quantity  be 
rather  too  great  than  too  fmall,  and  io  confiderable  as 
to  render  the  mafs  nearly  as  white  as  filver  ;  for  a  large 
quantity  of  filver  is  rather  favourable  than  hurtful  to 
the  operation :  It  has  no  other  inconvenience  than  an 
ufelefs  expence,  as  the  larger  the  quantity  is  of  filver 
the  more  aquafortis  muft  be  employed.  We  ought  to 
attend  to  this  faft,  that  the  colour  of  gold  is  fcarcely 
perceptible  in  a  mafs  two-thirds  of  which  is  filver  and 
one-third  is  gold ;  this  colour  then  muft  be  much  Icfs 
perceptible  when  the  gold  is  only  one-fourth  part,  or 
kis,  of  the  whole  mafs. 

If  th«  quantity  of  gold  exceeds  that  of  the  'ilvcr, 
the  mafs  may  be  expofed  to  the  afiion  of  aqui-regia, 
which  would  be  a  kind  of  inverfe  parting,  becaufe  the 
gold  is  diffblved  in  that  menftruum,  and  the  filver  is 
not,  but  rather  reduced  to  a  luna  cornea,  which  remains 
in  form  of  a  precipitate  after  the  operation.  But 
this  method  is  not  much  praftifed,  for  the  following 
reafons. 

Firfl,  ihe  gold  cannot  be  eau-ly  feparated  from  tlie 
aqua-r<;gia  ;  for  if  the  pairing  his  been  made  with  an 
aqua-rcgia  prepared  wltli  f^rl-ammoniac,  or  if  the  gold 
be  precipitated  by  a  volatile  alkali,  this  gold  has  a  ful- 
minating quality,  and  its  reduiStion  requires  particular 
operations.  If  the  aqua-regia  has  been  made  with 
fpirit  of  flit,  and  the  precipitation  efteifled  by  a  fixed 
alkali,  the  gold  will  not  then  be  fulminating,  but  the 
precipitation  will  be  very  flow,  and  probably  incom- 
plete. 

Secondly,  in  the  parting  by  aqua-regia,  the  filver  is 


indeed  precipitated  into  a  luna  cornea,  and  llius  fcp.-i-  lOiiing. 

rated  ;  but  iliis  feparation  is  not  perfect,  as  a  fmall — 

quantity  of  luna  cornea  will  always  remain  difTolved  by 
the  acids,  if  this  folution  even  could  be  only  c/Tefled 
by  the  fuperabundant  water  of  ihefe  acids.  Accord- 
ingly the  filver  is  not  fo  accurately  fcparated  from  the 
gold  by  aqua-regia,  as  the  gold  is  from  the  filver  by 
aquafortis. 

Tlic  gold,  after  the  parting  by  aquafortis,  is  much 
more  cafily  coll::(ftcd  when  it  remains  in  fraall  nialiii 
than  when  it  is  reduced  to  a  powder. 

When  the  mafs  has  been  regularly  quarted,  that  i;;, 
when  it  contains  three  parts  of  filver  and  one  part  ol 
geld,  we  muft  employ,  particularly  f  r  the  firll  folu- 
tion, an  aquafortis  fo  weakened  that  heat  is  required 
to  allift  the  fvjiution  of  the  filver ;  by  which  means  tiie 
folution  is  made  gently  ;  and  the  gold  wliich  remains 
prefervcs  the  form  of  the  fmall  maffcs  before  tlie  folu- 
tion. If  the  aquafortis  employed  were  ftronger,  the 
parts  of  the  gold  would  be  difunited  and  reduced  to 
the  form  of  a  powder,  from  the  activity  with  which 
the  folution  would  be  made. 

We  may  indeed  part  by  aquafortis  a  mafs  containing 
two  parts  of  filver  to  one  part  of  gold :  but  then  the 
aquaf  rtis  mufl  be  ftronger  ;  and  it  the  folution  be  n<  t 
too  much  haftened,  the  gold  will  more  eafily  remain  in 
malTes  after  tiie  operation.  In  both  cafe;,  the  geld  will 
be  found  to  be  tarnifhed  and  blackened,  probably  from 
what  was  lately  called  the  phln^ijcn  of  the  nitrous  acid. 
Its  parts  have  no  adhefion  together,  becaufe  the  fi'vcr 
dilfolved  from  it  has  left  many  intci  ftices  ;  and  the  cor- 
nets or  grains  of  this  gold  will  be  eafily  broken,  unlefs 
they  be  handled  very  carefully.  To  give  them  more 
folidity.  they  are  generally  put  into  a  teft  under  a 
muffle  and  made  red-hot ;  dining  which  operation  they 
contracT:  confiderably,  and  their  parts  are  approxima- 
ted. Thefe  pieces  of  gold  are  then  found  to  be  ren- 
dered much  more  folid,  fo  that  they  may  be  handled 
witliout  being  broken.  By  this  operation  alfo  the 
gold  refumes  its  colour  and  luftre  ;  and  as  it  generally 
has  the  figure  of  cornets,  it  is  called  ^^^W //;  cornets,  or 
grain  gold.  Effayers  avoid  melting  it,  as  they  choofe 
to  preferve  this  form,  which  fliov.i  that  it  has  been 
parted. 

The  gold  and  filver  thus  operated  upon  ought  to 
have  been  previoufly  refined  by  lead,  and  freed  from 
all  allay  of  other  metallic  matters,  fb  t:  at  the  gold 
which  remains  ihould  be  as  pure  as  is  pofilble.  How- 
ever, as  this  is  the  only  metal  which  refifts  the  aflioa 
of  aquafortis,  it  might  be  purified  by  parting  from  all 
other  metallic  fubftances;  but  this  is  not  generally 
done,  for  fever.il  reafons.  Firft,  becaufe  the  refining 
by  lead  is  more  expeditious  and  convenient  for  the 
feparation  of  the  gold  from  the  imperfecl  metals ; 
fecondly,  becaufe  the  filver,  when  afterwards  feparated 
fVom  the  aquafortis,  is  pure  ;  lallly,  becaufe  moft  ini- 
perfeft  metals  do  not  remain  completely  ar.d  entirely 
diifolved  in  nitrous  acid,  f'rom  the  portion  of  phlogifton 
whioh  this  acid  deprives  them  of,  the  gold  would  be 
found  after  the  parting  mixed  with  the  part  of  thefe 
metals  which  is  precipitated. 

The  gold  remaining  after  the  parting  ought  to  be 

well  v.afhed,  to  cleanfe  itfrrm  any  of  the  folution  c  f  fii- 

ver  which  might  adhere  to  it  -,  and  for  this  purpofe  diftil- 

led  water  ought  to  be  ufed,  or  at  lead  water  the  parity 
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rartinif.    of  which  has  be^n  afccrtaineil  by  its  not  fonning  a  pre- 
'~~"^'~~'  cipitate  wi'-h  ii  folutioh  of  (liver,  becaiife  facli  a  preci- 
pitate would  alter  the  purity  of  the  gold. 

The  filver  diilblvod  in  the  aquafortis  may  be  fepa- 
rated  cither  by  diftillation,  in  vihicli  cafe  all  the  aqua- 
fortis is  recovered  very  pure,  and  fit  for  another  part- 
ing ;  or  it  may  b;  precipitated  by  fome  fubftance 
which  has  a  greater  afiinity  than  this  metal  with  nitrous 
acid.  Copper  is  gener.dly  employed  for  this  purpofe 
at  the  mint. 

The  folution  of  lilvor  is  put  into  copper  vciTels.  The 
aquafortis  diifolves  the  copper,  and  the  filver  piecipi- 
tatcs.  When  the  filver  is  all  precipitated,  the  new  fo- 
hition  is  decanted,  vs-hich  is  then  a  folution  of  copper. 
The  precipitate  is  to  be  well  waflied,  and  may  he  mthed 
into  an  ingot.  It  is  called  parlid Ji  "vrr.  When  this 
filver  has  been  obtainrd  from  a  niafs  which  had  been 
refined  by  lead,  and  when  it  has  been  well  wafhed  from 
the  folution  of  copper,  it  is  very  pui  e. 

Mr  Cramer  obferves  jiiftly  in  his  Trcaiife  on  Effay- 
ing,  that  however  accurately  the  opcrati  n  of  parting 
has  been  performed,  a  fm.dl  portion  of  filver  always 
remains  united  with  the  gdd,  if  the  parting  has  been 
made  by  aquafortis  ;  or  a  fmall  pirtion  i>f  the  gohl  re- 
mains united  with  the  filver,  ii  the  parting  has  been 
made  by  aqua  regia  :  and  he  eftimates  this  fm  ill  allay 
to  be  from  a  two  hundredth  to  a  hundred  and  fiftieth 
part;  which  quantity  may  be  confidered  as  nothing 
for  rrciinary  purpofes,  but  may  become  fenfiblc  in  ac- 
curate chemical  experiments.     Cheni.  Di(f. 

The  mafs  of  gold  and  filver  to  be  qiiarted  ought 
previoully  to  be  granulated  ;  which  may  be  done  by 
melting  it  in  a  crucible,  and  pouring  it  into  a  large 
veifcl  full  of  cold  water,  while  at  the  fame  time  a  rapid 
circular  motii  n  is  given  to  the  water  by  quickly  ftir- 
ring  it  round  with  a  flick  or  brocm. 

The  veifels  generally  uled  for  this  operation,  called 
pari'iugglajjis,  have  the  form  of  truncated  cones,  the 
bottom  being  commonly  about  feven  inches  wide,  the 
aperture  about  one  ortwn  inches  wide,  and  the  height 
about  12  inches.  Thefe  glafs- veifels  ought  to  have 
been  well  annealed,  and  chol'en  free  from  flaws ;  as 
one  of  the  chief  inconveniences  aUcnding  the  opera- 
tion is,  that  the  glaffes  are  apt  to  crack  by  expolure 
to  cold,  and  even  when  touched  by  the  hand.  Some 
operators  fecure  their  glalfcs  by  a  coating.  For  this 
purpofe  they  fpread  a  mixture  of  quicklime  flaked 
Vv"ith  beer  and  whites  of  eggs  upon  linen  cloth,  which 
they  wrap  round  the  lower  part  of  the  velFel,  leaving 
the  npper  part  uncovered,  that  they  may  fee  the  pro- 
grefs  of  the  operation  ;  and  over  this  cloth  they  apply 
a  compofuion  of  clay  and  hair.  Sthintter  advifes  to 
put  the  parting-g'alfts  coiit;iining  fome  wuter,  and 
fupported  by  trevcts,  with  fire  under  them.  When 
the  heat  comm.unicated  by  the  water  is  too  great,  it 
may  be  diminiflied  by  adding  cold  water,  which  mull 
be  done  very  carefully  by  pouring  againil  the  fides  of 
the  pan,  to  prevent  too  fuJden  an  applicaiiou  of  cold 
to  the  part'ng-glais,  Tl^e  in'ention  of  this  c  ntri- 
Vance  ir-,  th.it  the  cortcnts  of  th  ■  glafics,  if  thei'e  fhruld 
break,  may  be  r.c.-ivcd  by  th-  copper  veflel.  Intu  a 
glafs  15  inches  hi^h,  and  10  or  12  inches  wide  at 
boltc  m,  paced  in  a  copper  pan  12  inches  wide  at 
botti  m,  15  inches  wide  at  top,  and  10  inches  high;  he 
ufualiy  put  about  80  ounces  of  metal,  with  twice  as 
jnuch  aquaiortlsi 


The  aquafortis  ought  to  be  f)  ftrong  as  to  be  ca-    Parting, 
pable  of  aiftingfenfibly  on  filver  when  cold,  but  not  fo  ' 

ftrong  as  to  ait  violently.  If  the  aquafortis  be  very 
ftrong,  however  pure,  and  if  the  vcffels  be  v.-ell  clofcd, 
a  fmall  quantity  of  the  gold  will  be  diflblvedi  along 
with  the  filver,  which  is  to  be  guarded  agalnft. 

Little  heat  ought  to  be  applied  at  the  beginning, 
the  liquor  being  ;ipt  to  fwell  and  rife  over  the  vefi'el ; 
but  when  the  acid  is  nearly  faturated,  the  heat  may  be 
filely  increaliid. 

When  the  folution  ceafe?,  which  may  be  known  by 
the  difccntlnuance  of  the  eflVrveiccnce,  or  emifilon  of 
air-bubbles,  the  liquor  is  to  be  poured  off.  If  any 
grains  appear  entire,  more  aquafortis  mufc  be  added, 
that  all  the  filver  may  be  dilfolved.  If  the  opeiation 
has  been  performed  (lowly,  the  remal'.ing  gold  will 
have  ftill  the  form  of  difcinft  malics,  whiJi  arc  to  re- 
ceive folidity  and  Cilour  by  fiie,  in  the  m.inner  dircfl- 
ed  by  the  author  of  the  dictionary.  Ii  the  operation 
has  been  pei  formed  huffily,  the  gold  will  have  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  black  muJ  or  powder,  vvhich  after  five  or 
fix  wafhings  with  pure  water  mull;  be  melted. 

The  filver  is  iifually  recovered  by  precipitating  it 
from  the  aquatoni  by  means  of  c  pper-velfels  into 
which  the  liquor  is  poured,  or  of  plates  of  copper 
which  are  thrown  along  with  the  liquor  into  glafs- 
veffels.  A  confiderable  heat  is  required  tn  accelerate 
this  precipitation.  Dr  Lewis  fays,  he  has  obferved 
that  when  the  aquafortis  was  perfeftly  faturated  with 
filver,  no  precipitation  was  occafioned  by  plates  of 
copper,  till  a  drop  or  two  of  aquafortis  was  added  to 
the  liquor,  and  then  the  precipitation  began  and  con- 
tinued as  uliial. 

The  precipitated  filver  mud  be  well  wafhed  in  boil- 
ing water,  and  fufed  widi  fome  nitre  ;  the  ufe  of  which 
is  to  fcoriiy  any  cupreous  particles  v.hich  may  adhere 
to  the  filver 

From  the  folution  of  copper  in  aquafortis,  a  blue 
pigment,  called  i<erdi'er,  is  obtained  by  precipitation 
will!  whiting.     Notes  to  Cinrr..  Did. 

Comciitraled  Part  ng,  alfo  c;'.lled  Parting  hv  Ci- 
inetitalioit,  bccaufe  it  is  aiftually  performed  by  cementa- 
tion, is  uled  when  the  quantity  of  it  is  fo  great  in 
proportion  to  the  filver,  that  it  cannot  be  feparated 
by  aquafortis.  This  operation  is  done  in  the  follow- 
ing manner. 

A  cement  is  finl  prepared,  compofed  of  four  parts 
of  bricks  powdered  and  fifted,  of  one  part  of  green 
vitriol  calcined  till  it  becomes  red,  and  of  (-ne  part  of 
common  fait,  "^he  whole  is  very  accurately  mixed  to- 
gether, and  a  firm  pafte  is  made  of  it  by  moiften- 
ing  it  with  a  little  water  or  urine.  This  cement  is 
called  certhnt  royal,  becaufc  it  is  employed  to  purify 
gold,  which  is  confidered  by  chen.iits  as  the  king  of 
metals. 

The  gold  to  be  ccm.ented  is  to  be  reduced  tn  pi  ;tes 
as  thin  as  fmall  pieces  r,f  m'ney.  At  ihe  bott'^'m  of 
the  crucille  or  cement  ng  pot,  a  ftratum  of  cement,  cf 
the  thicknefs  of  a  finger,  is  to  be  put,  which  is  to  be 
covered  with  plates  of  gold  ;  upon  thefe  another  ftra- 
tum of  cement  is  to  be  laid,  and  then  m.ore  plates  of 
gold,  till  the  crucible  or  pot  is  filled  with  thefe  alter- 
nate ftrata  '-f  cement  .md  of  gold.  The  whole  ii  th;nto 
be  covered  with  a  liJ,  which  is  to  be  luted  with  a 
mixture  of  clay  and  fand.  This  pot  is  to  be  placed 
in  a  furnace,  or  oven,  and  heated  by  degrees  til)  it  is 

moderately . 
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Partinj,    moderately  red,  which  heat  is  to  Lc  continued  during 

' *- 24  hours.     The  lieat  mull  not  hi  fo  great  as  to  melt 

the  gold.  The  pot  or  crucible  is  then  left  to  cool, 
an  J  the  gold  is  to  b:  carefully  feparated  from  the  ce- 
ment, and  boiled  at  different  tim:s  in  a  large  quantity 
of  pure  water.  This  gold  is  to  be  ell'ayed  upon  a 
touchftone  or  otherwife  j  and  if  it  be  found  not  luffi- 
ciently  purified,  it  is  to  be  cemented  a  fecond  tinie  in 
the  fa'.r.e  manner. 

The  vitriolic  acid  of  the  bricks  and  of  the  calcined  vi- 
triol difengages  llie  acid  of  the  common  fait  du'ing  this 
cementation  :  and  this  latter  acid  dilfolves  the  filvcr  al- 
layed with  thegolJ,  and  feparatcs  it  by  that  means. 

This  experiment  proves,  tivat  although  marine  acid, 
while  it  is  liquid,  cannot  attack  fdvcr,  it  is  neverthe- 
lefs  a  powerful  folvent  of  that  metal.  But  for  this 
purpofe  it  muft  be  applied  to  the  filver  in  the  ftite  of 
vapours,  extremely  concentrated,  and  aCTiiled  vvitli  a 
ronfiderable  heat.  All  tbefe  circumftances  are  united 
in  the  concentrated  parting. 

This  experiment  proves  alfo,  that  notwithftanding 
all  thefe  circumftances,  which  favour  the  aiSion  ot  the 
marine  acid,  it  is  incapable  of  dilTolving  gold. 

Laftly,  the  mirine  acid  in  this  ftate  more  efFeflual- 
ly  dilfolves  the  filver  than  the  nitrous  acid  does  in  the 
parting  by  aquafortis,  fmce  t'.is  operation  fucceeds 
well  when  the  fdver  is  in  fo  fmall  a  proportion  as  that 
it  would  be  protecfied  from  the  ai5tion  of  the  nitrous 
acid  in  the  ordinary  pirting. 

Inftead  of  fea-fdt,  nitre  may  be  ufed  with  cquil 
fuccefs ;  becaufe  the  niti'ous  acid  is  then  put  in  a  ftate 
to  attack  the  filver,  notwithftanding  the  quantity  of 
gold  which  covers  it. 

Dry-P.iRTiNG.  Dry-parting,  or  parting  by  fuf-on,  is 
performed  by  fulphur,  which  has  the  property  of  unit- 
ing eafdy  with  filver,  while  it  does  not  attack  gold. 

This  method  of  feparating  thefe  two  metals  would 
be  the  cheapeft,  the  moft  expeditious  and  convenient 
of  any,  if  the  fulphur  could  dilfolve  the  filver,  and  fe- 
parate  it  from  the  gold  as  well  and  as  eafily  as  nitrous 
acid  does ;  bnt,  on  the  contrary,  we  are  obliged  to 
employ  a  particular  treatment,  and  a  kind  of  concen- 
tration, to  begin  the  union  of  the  fulphur  allayed  with 
gold.  Then  repeated  and  troublefome  fufions  muft  be 
made,  in  each  of  which  we  are  obliged  to  add  diffe- 
rent intermediate  fubftances,  and  particularly  the  me- 
tals which  have  the  ftrongeft  affinity  with  fulphur, 
to  affift  the  precipitation,  which  in  that  cafe  does  not 
give  a  regulus  of  pure  gold,  but  a  gold  ftiU  allty- 
ed  with  much  filver,  and  even  with  a  part  of  the  pre- 
cipitating metals:  fo  that,  to  complete  the  operation, 
("upellatlon  is  ncceflary,  and  alfo  parting  by  aqua- 
fortis. 

From  what  we  have  faid  concerning  this  operation, 
we  may  perceive,  that  it  otight  not  Co  be  made  but 
when  the  quantity  of  filver  with  which  the  gold  is  al- 
layed is  fo  great,  that  the  quantity  of  gold  which  might 
be  obtained  by  the  ordinary  parting  is  not  fuffic'cnt  to 
pay  the  expences ;  and  that  it  is  only  proper  for  concen- 
trating a  large  quantity  of  gold  in  a  fmaller  quantity 
of  filver.  As  this  dry  parting  is  troublefome,  and  even 
expenfive,  it  ought  not  to  be  undertaken  but  on  a  con- 
liderable  quantity  of  filver  allayed  with  gold.  Ac- 
cordingly, Cramer,  Schkitter,  Schlinder,  and  all  good 
ciiemiils  and  artifts  who  have  given  proce-Tts  for  the 


dy-partiiig,  recommend;  vl  its  ufe  only  m  the  abovemcn- 
tioned  ca<''js.  We  wifti  iliat  this  uperatioH  could  he 
improved  :  it  would  be  much  more  advanrigeous  if  it 
could  b?  doii€  by  two  or  three  fufions  ;  and  il  by  thefe 
an  exaft  fe;  .^ration  could  be  obtained  of  a  fmall  quan- 
tity of  gold  miied  with  a  huge  quantity  of  filver. 
Chfm.  h'.i*. 

As  this  operation  for  eiitrsiaing  a  fmall  quintliy  of 
gold  from  h  large  quantity  of  filver  is,  notwithftan  Jing 
its  inconv;i!,'.::ces,  approved  by  Schlatter,  Scheffer, 
and  other  ajlnors,  and  praftifed  in  Hart7.,  we  fl.all 
add  what  Dr  Lewis,  in  his  excellent  Hidory  of  Gold, 
has  faid  upon  c;  e  fubjeift. 

The  moft  advantage.'iUb  method  of  feparating  a  (mall 
portion  of  gold  fr  m  a  large  one  of  filver,  appears  to 
be  by  me  ins  of  fulphur,  which  unites  with  and  fc^ri- 
fies  the  iilfer  wi:h  ut  affe(fling  the  gold  ;  but  a;  ful- 
pliurated  filver  does  not  flow  tliin  enough  to  I'uffer  the 
fmall  particles  of  gcdd  diffufed  through  it  to  reuni'e 
and  fettle  at  the  bottom,  fome  addition  is  neceffary  for 
collcftlng  and  carrying  them  down. 

In  order  to  the  commixture  with  the  fulphur,  50  or 
60  pounds  of  the  mixed  metal,  eras  much  as  a  large 
crucible  will  receive,  are  melted  at  once,  and  reduced 
into  grains,  by  taking  out  the  fluid  matter,  with  a 
fmall  crucible  made  red-hot,  and  pouring  it  into  cold 
w.iter  ftirred  v^itli  a  rapid  circular  motion.  From  an 
eighth  to  a  fifth  of  the  granulated  metal,  according  as 
it  is  richer  or  poorer  in  gold,  is  r^ferved,  and  the  red 
well  mingled  with  an  eighth  o*^  powdered  fulphur. 
The  grains  enveloped  with  the  fulphur  are  ag  lin  put 
into  the  crucible,  and  the  fire  kept  genth  for  fome 
time,  that  the  filver,  before  it  melts,  may  be  thorough- 
ly penetrated  by  the  fulphur:  if  the  fire  was  haftily 
urged,  great  part  of  the  fulphur  would  be  dilTipated 
without  afling  upon  the  metal. 

If  to  fulphuratcd  filver  in  fufion  pure  filvei  be  add- 
ed, the  latter  falls  to  the  bottom,  and  foi-ms  there  a 
diftinft  fluid  not  mifcible  with  tlie  other.  The  par- 
ticles of  gold,  having  no  affinity  with,  the  fulphu-at.'d 
filver,  join  themfelves  to  the  pure  filver,  wherever  they 
coine  in  contaft  v.ith  it,  and  are  thus  transferred  from 
the  former  into  the  latter,  more  or  i;fs  pjrfeftly  ac- 
cording as  the  pure  filver  was  more  or  l.-fs  thoroughly 
diffufed  through  the  mixed.  It  is  for  this  ufe  that  a 
part  of  the  granulated  metal  was  referved.  The  ful- 
phurated  mal's  being  brought  into  perfeft  fufion,  and 
kept  m.lted  for  near  an  hour  in  a  clofe  covered  cru- 
cible, one-third  of  the  referved  grains  is  thrown  in ; 
and  as  foon  as  this  is  melted,  the  whole  is  well  ftir- 
red, that  the  frefli  filver  may  be  diftributed  tlirough 
the  mixed,  to  collect  t!;e  goU  from  it.  The  ftirring 
is  performed  with  a  wooden  rod  ;  an  iron  one  wojld 
be  corroded  by  the  fulphur,  f  >  as  to  deprive  die  mix- 
ed of  its  due  quantity  of  fulphur,  and  likewife  render 
the  fubfequent  purification  of  the  filver  more  trouble- 
fome. The  fufion  being  continued  an  hour  longer, 
another  third  of  the  unfulphurated  grains  is  added, 
and  an  hour  after  this  the  remainder  j  after  which  the 
fufion  is  further  continued  for  fome  time,  the  matter 
being  ftirred  at  leafl  every  half  liour  from  the  begin- 
ning to  the  end,  and  the  crucible  kept  clofely  covered 
in  the  intervals. 

The  fulphurated  filver  appears  in  fufion  of  a  dark- 
brown  colour;  after  it  has  been  tept  melted  for  a  cer- 
tain 
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r.iriing.    tain  time,  a  p;irt  of  the  fulphur  having  efcaped  from  fulphur  gradually  exhales,  and  leaves  the  filver  en- 

' "■ tlie  top,  the  furfvice  becomes  white,  and  feme  bright  tire. 

drops  of  f'.ver,  about  the  fize  of  peafe,  are  perceived        PARTISAN,  in  the  art  of  war  a  perfon  dexterous 

on  it.     When  this    happens,  which  is  commonly  in  in  commanding  a  party  ;   who,  knowing  the  country 

about  three  hours  after  the  lafl  addition  cf  the  refer-  well,  is  employed  in  getting  intelligence,  or  (ijrpri- 

ved  grains,  fooner  or  later  according  as  the  crucible  hng  the  enemy'i  convoy,  &c.     Tlie  word  aUo  means 

has  been  more  or  lefs  clofely  covered,  and  the  matter  an  officer  fent  out  upon  a  party,  with  the  command  of 

more  cr  lefs  ftirred,  the  fire  muft  be  immediately  dif-  a  body  of  light  troops,  gener.dly  under  the  appellation 


continued  ;  for  otherwift  more  and  more  of  the  filver, 
thus  lofing  its  fulphur,  would  fubfide  and  mingle  with 
the  part  at  the  bottom  in  which  the  gold  is  colleded. 
The  whole  is  poured  out  into  an  iron  mortar  greafed 


of  the  partiian's  corps,  it  is  alfo  neceliary  that  this 
corps  (hould  be  compofed  oi  infantry,  light-horfe,  and 
hullkrs. 

PARTNERSHIP,  is  a   contraft  among  two  or 


latingthemafsand  repeating  the  wkole  procef; 
operation  may  be  again  and  again  repeated, 


The 
till  fo 
of  the  filver  li  feparated,  that  the  remainder 
may  be  parted  by  aquafortis  without  tco  much  ex- 
pence. 

The  foregoing  procefs,  according  to  Mr  Schlutter, 
is  praclifedat  Rammelfberg  in  the  Lower  Hartz.  The 
prevaihng  metal  in  the  ore   of  Rammelfberg  is  lead  ; 


the  quantity  of  lead  is  at  mod  4c  pounds  on  a  quintal  finefs  at  different  places,  they  generally  choofe  diffe. 

or  ICO  pounds  of  the  ore.     Tlie  lead  worked  off  on  a  rent  firms  for  each.     The  fignature  of  each  partner  is 

teft  or  coi-cave  hearth  yields  about  no  grains  of  fil-  generally  fent  to  new  correfpondents ;  and   when   a 

ver,  and  tlie  filver  contains  only  a  384th  part  cf  gold;  partner  is  admitted,  although  there  be  no  alteration  in 

yet  this  little  quantity  of  gold  amounting  fcarcely  to  the  firm,  his  fignature  is  tranfmitted,  with  an  intima- 

a  third  of  a  grain  in  a  hundred  weight  of  this  ore,  is  tion  of  the  change  in  the  copartnery  to  all  their  corre 


thus  colledcd  with  profit.  The  author  above-men- 
tioned confines  this  method  of  feparation  to  fuch  diver 
us  is  poor  in  gold,  and  reckons  parting  w  th  aquafortis 
more  advantageous  where  the  gold  amounts  to  above  a 
64th  of  the  filver  :  he  advifes  alfo  not  to  attempt  con- 
centrating  the  gold  too  tar,  as  a  portion  of  it  will  al- 
ways be  taken  up  again  by  the  filver.     Mr  Scheifer, 


rortifaii, 

I'artiier- 

fliip. 


and  duly  heated  ;  or  if  the  quantity  is  too  large  to  be  more  perfons,  to  carry  on  a  certain  bufinefs,  at  their 
ftfely  lifted  at  once,  a  part  is  firft  taken  out  from  the  joint  expence,  and  fliare  the  gain  or  lofs  which  arifcs 
top  with  a  fmall  crucible,  and  the  reft;  poured  into  the  from  it.  Of  this  there  are  four  kinds. 
mortar.  Tlie  gold,  diffufed  at  firft  through  the  whole  I.  Occafional  joint  trade,  whe^e  two  or  more  mer- 
mafs,  is  now  found  collefted  into  a  part  of  it  at  the  chants  agree  to  employ  a  certain  fum  in  ir  ide,  and 
bottom,  amounting  only  to  about  as  much  as  was  re-  divide  the  gain  or  lofs  fo  foon  a.  tlie  adventure  is 
ferved  unfuiphurated.  This  part  may  be  feparated  brought  to  an  iffue.  This  kind  of  contraft  eing 
from  the  fulphurated  filver  above  it  by  a  chiffel  and  generally  private,  the  parties  concerned  are  n'  t  liable 
hammer;  or  more  pcrfeflly,  the  furface  of  the  lower  for  each  other  If  one  of  them  purchife  goods  on 
mafs  being  generally  tugged  and  unequal,  by,  placing  truft,  the  fuinifher,  who  grants  the  credit  through 
the  whole  mafs  with  its  bottom  upwards  in  a  crucible  ;  confidence  in  him  alone,  has  no  recourfe,  in  cafe  of 
the  fulphurated  parts  quickly  melt,  leaving  unmelted  his  infblvency,  agaii.ft  the  other  partners.  They  are 
that  which  contains  the  gold,  which  may  thus  be  only  anfwerable  for  the  fhare  of  the  adventure  that  be- 
completely  feparated  from  the  other.  The  fulphurated  longs  to  the  infolvent  partner. 

filv  ::r  is  eflayed  by  keeping  a  portion  of  it  in  fufion  in  If  it   be  propofed  to  carry  the   adventure  farther 

an  open  crucible  till  thefuiphur  is  dillipated,  and  tlien  than  origi'ially    agreed    on,  any  partner  may   with- 

diiro:V'ng  it  in  aquafortis.     If  it  fliould  be  found  ro  draw  his  intereil; ;  and  if  it  cannot  be  feparated  from 

contain  any  gold,  it  is  to  be  melted  again  ;  as  much  the  others,  may  infill  that  the  whole  fhall  be  brought 

more  unfulphurated  filver  is  to  be   added  as  was  em-  to  an  ilfue. 

ployed  in  each  of  the  former  injeflions,  and  the  fufion  II.  Standing  companies,  which  are  generally  efta- 

con'tinued  about  aa  hour  and  a  half.  blilhed  by  written  contraft  between  the  parties,  where 

The  gold  thus  collefted  into  a  part  of  the  filver,  may  the  ftock,  the  firm,  duration,  the  divifion  of  the  gain 

be  further  concentrated  into  a  fmaller  part,  by  granu-  or  lofs,  and  other  circumftances,  are  inferted 


All  the  partners  are  generally  authorifed  to  fign  by 
the  firm  of  the  company,  though  this  privilege  may 
be  confined  to  fbme  of  them  by  particular  agreement. 
The  firm  ought  only  to  be  fubl'cribed  at  the  place, 
where  the  copartnery  is  eftablifhed.  If  a  partner  has 
occalion,  when  ab:ent,  tu  write  a  letter  relating  to 
their  affairs,  hefubfcribts  his  owti  name  on  account  of 
the  company.     When  the  fame  partners  carry  on  bu- 


fpondents.  Houfes  that  have  been  long  etlablilhed, 
often  retain  tlie  old  firm,  though  all  the  original  part- 
ners be  dead  or  withdrawn. 

The  powers  of  each  partner  are,  in  general,  dlf- 
cretionary  ;  but  they  ought  not  to  afl,  in  matters  of 
importance,  without  confulting  together,  when  there 
is  an  opportunity.     No  partner  is  liable  to  make  good 


however,  relates"  (inlhe  Swedilh  Memoirs  for  the  year  the  lofs  arifing  from  his  judging  wrong  in  a  cafe  where 

1752),  that  he  has  by  this  method  brought  the  gold  he  had  authority   to  aft.     If  he  exceeds  h:s  pcwer, 

to  ptrfeft  finenefs  ;  and  that  he  has  likew  ife  collefted  and  the  event  prove  unfuccefsful,  he  muft  bear  the  lofs ; 

all  the  gold  which  the  filver  contained;  the  filver  of  but  if  it  piove  fuccefsftil,  the  gain  belongs  to  the  com- 

ihe  laft  operations,  which   had  taken  up  a  portion  of  pany  :  yet  if  he  acquaint  the  conipany   immediately 

the  cold,  being  referved  to  be  worked  over  again  with  of  what  he  has  done,  they  muft  either  acqulefce  there- 

a  frelh  quantity  of  gold-holding  filver.     The  fulphu-  in  or  leave  him  tlie  chance  of  gain,  as  well  as  the  rifk  of 

rated  lUver   is  purified  by  continuing  it  in  fufion  for  lofs. 

fome  time  with  a  large  furface  expofcd  to  the  air ;  the        All  debts  contrafted  under  the  firm  of  the  company 

are 
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partner-  are  binding  on  die  whole  partners,  though  tlie  money 
^'P-  was  borrowed  by  one  of  them  for  his  priv^ite  ufe,  with- 
oul  the  confenl  of  the  reft.  And  if  a  partner  exceeds 
h  s  power,  the  others  are  neverthelefs  obliged  to  im- 
plement his  engagements :  though  they  may  render 
him  rclponfible  for  his  mifbehaviour. 

Ahhough  the  funis  to  be  advanced  by  the  partners 
be  limited  by  the  contraift,  if  tliere  be  a  necellity  for 
raifing  more  money  to  anfwer  emergencies  or  pay  the 
debts  of  the  company,  the  partners  muft  furnilli  what 
is  necelfary  in  proportion  to  tlieir  Ihares. 

A  debt  to  a  company  is  not  cancelled  by  the  pri- 
vate debts  of  the  partner  ;  and  when  a  partner  becomes 
infolvent,  the  company  is  not  bound  for  his  debts  be- 
yond the  extent  of  his  fliare. 

The  debts  of  a  company  are  preferable,  on  the 
company's  effedls,  to  tlie  private  debts  of  the  part- 
ners. 

Partnerfliip  is  generally  diffolved  by  the  death  of  a 
partner ;  yet,  when  there  are  more  partners  than  two, 
it  may,  by  agreement,  fubfift  aniong  the  furvivors. 
Sometimes  it  is  ftipulated,  tliat,  in  cafe  of  the  death 
of  a  partner,  his  place  lliall  be  fupplied  by  his  fon,  or 
feme  other  perfon  condefcended  on.  Tlie  contrail 
ought  to  fpecify  the  time  and  manner  in  which  the 
furviving  partners  flia'l  reckon  with  the  executors  of 
the  deceafed  for  his  fliare  of  the  ftoci-:,  and  a  rea- 
fonable  time  allowed  for  that  purpofe. 

When  partneilliip  is  dillolved,  there  are  often  out- 
ftanding  debt-,  that  cannot  be  recovered  for  a  long 
time,  .ind  effeifls  that  cannot  e.ifily  be  Jifpofed  of. 
The  partnerdiip,  though  dillolved  in  other  refpedts, 
ftill  fubfifts  for  the  management  of  their  outftanding 
affairs :  and  the  money  ariling  from  them  is  divided 
among  the  partners,  or  their  reprefentatives,  when  it 
is  recovered.  But  as  this  may  protrail  the  final  fettle- 
meiit  of  the  company's  affairs  to  a  very  inconvenient 
length,  other  methods  are  f>raetimes  ufed  to  bring 
them  to  a  conclufion,  either  in  confequence  of  the  ori- 
ginal contraft,  or  by  agreement  at  the  time  of  dllfolu- 
tion.  Sometimes  the  debts  and  effects  are  fold  at  auc- 
tion ;  fometimes  they  are  divided  among  the  partnerb ; 
and  when  there  are  two  partners,  one  divides  them  in- 
to Ihares,  as  equal  as  poflible,  and  the  other  choofes 
eitlier  Ihare  he  thinks  beft. 

If  a  partner  withdraws,  he  continues  rcfponfible  for 
his  former  partners  till  it  be  publicly  known  that 
he  hath  done  fo.  A  deed  cf  feparation,  ret'iftered 
.It  a  public  ofBce,  is  fufficient  prefumption  of  fuch  no- 
toriety. 

III.  Companies,  where  the  bufmefs  is  conduced  by 
officers.  There  are  many  companies  of  this  kind  in 
Britain,  chiefly  effablifhed  for  parpofes  which  require 
a  larger  capital  than  private  merchants  can  command. 
The  laws  with  refpeit  to  thefe  companies,  when  not 
confirmed  by  public  authority,  are  the  fame  as  the 
former,  but  the  articles  of  their  agreement  ufually 
very  different.  The  capital  is  condefcended  on;  and 
divided  into  a  certain  number  of  iliares,  whereof  each 
pai'tner  may  hold  o.ne  or  more,  but  is  generally  reftrlil- 
ed  to  a  certain  number.  Any  partner  may  transfer 
his  fhare^  and  the  company  mull  admit  his  alllgnee  as 
a  partner.  The  death  of  the  partners  has  no  etfcfl  on 
the  company.  No  partner  can  aifl  perfonally  in  the 
affairs  of  the  company  :  but  die  execution  of  their  bu- 
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finefs  is  inti  ufted  to  officers,  for  whom  they  arc  rcfpon- 
fible ;  and,  when  t)ic  partners  :.re  r.umeious,  the  fii- 
perintondeiicy  of  the  officers  is  committed  to  ilircftors 
ch<ifen  annually,  or  at  other  appointed  times,  by  the 
partners. 

IV.  Companies  incorporated  by  authority.  A  (late 
charter  is  necelfary  to  enable  a  company  to  hold  lands, 
to  have  a  common  feal,  and  tnjoy  the  other  privileges 
of  a  corporation.  A  charter  is  fometimes  procured, 
in  order  to  limit  the  rifi<  of  tlie  partners  :  fjr,  in  every 
private  company,  the  partners  are  liable  for  the  debts, 
without  limitation  ;  in  corporated  Ibcieties,  they  are 
only  liable  loi  their  fhares  in  the  ftock  of  tlie  fociety. 
Tlie  incorporation  of  focicties  is  fometimes  authoriftd 
by  a6tof  thelegillature;  but  this  high  authority  is  not 
neccffary,  unlefs  for  conferring  cxdufive  privileges. 

Mr  Paley  fiys,  "I  know  of  not'iing  upon  the  fub- 
jea  of  partnerfliip  that  requires  explanation,  but  how 
the  profits  are  to  be  divided  where  one  partner  contri- 
butes money  and  the  other  labour,  which  is  a  common 
cafe. 

"  Rul<:  From  the  ftock  of  the  partnerfliip  deduifl 
the  fum  advanced,  and  divide  the  remainder  between 
the  moneyed  partner  and  the  labouring  partner,  in  the 
proportion  of  the  intereft  of  the  money  to  the  v/ages 
of  the  labour,  allowing  fuch  a  rate  of  intereft  as  money 
might  be  borrowed  for  u|  on  the  fame  iecurity,  and 
fuch  wages  as  a  journeyman  would  require  for  the  fame 
labour  and  trutf . 

"  Exumple.  A  advances  loool.  but  knows  nothing 
of  the  buhnefs  ;  B  produces  no  money,  but  lias  been 
brought  up  to  the  bulinefs,and  undertakes  to  condufl 
it.  At  th.e  end  of  the  year  the  ftock  and  effefts  of 
the  partnerlhip  amount  to  )20ol.  ci  niequently  there 
are  200  1.  to  be  divided.  Now  nobody  would  lend 
money  upon  the  event  of  the  bufineis  fucceeding, 
wh  ch  is  A's  fecurity,  under  6  per  cent,  therefore  A 
muft  be  allowed  60  1.  for  the  intereft  of  his  money.  B, 
bef  )re  he  engaged  in  the  partnerlhip,  earned  30  1.  a 
yciir  in  the  fame  em;-loymcnt  :  his  labour,  therefore, 
ought  to  be  valued  at  30 1.  and  the  200 1.  muft  be  di- 
vided between  the  partners  in  tlie  proportion  of  60  to 
30  ;  that  is,  A  muft  receive  133  1.  6s.  8d.  and  B  66  1. 
13  s  4  d.  If  there  be  nothing  gained,  A  lofes  his  in- 
tereft, and  B  his  labour,  whic'j  is  right.  If  the  origi- 
nal ftock  be  diminilhed,  by  this  rule,  B  lofes  only 
his  labour  as  before ;  whereas  A  lofes  his  intereft 
and  part  of  the  principal :  for  which  eventual  difad- 
vantage  A  is  compenfated,  by  having  the  intereft  of 
his  monjy  computed  at  6  per  cent,  in  the  divifion  cf  the 
prfifits  when  there  is  any.  It  is  true,  diat  die  divifion  of 
the  profit  is  fcldom  forgotten  in  the  conftitution  rf  the 
partnerlhip;  and  is  therefore  commonly  fettled  by  ex- 
prefs  agreement  ;  but  thefe  agreenienrs,  to  be  equitable, 
Ihould  puifue  the  pr  nciple  of  the  rule  here  laid  down. 
All  the  partners  are  bound  by  what  any  one  of  them 
does  in  the  courfeofthe  bufmefs  ;  for,  quoad  hor,  each 
partner  is  ccnlidered  as  an  authorifed  agent  for  the 
reft." 

PARTRIDGE,  in  ornithology.     See  Tetrap. 

The  partridge  Is  fo  valuable  at  the  t.ible,  that  a 
great  many  ways  of  taking  it  have  been  invented  by 
iportfmen,  all  of  which  fucceed  from  the  natural  folly 
and  timidity  of  the  an'mal. 

The  places  partridges  delight  in  mift  are  corn-fielJs, 

tfpecially 


Moral  and 

Political 

Philofophy 


] 
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rartridgf.  efp^cialiy  wjiilll  die  corn  grows,  for  under  ilr.it  cover    with  mcfne 

"""■   tli>;/  Ibclter  and  breed  ;  neither  are  thofe  places  uufre- 

(jiTented  by  them  when  the  corn  is  cut  down,  by  rea- 
Ibn  of  the  grain  they  find  there,  efpe?ially  inwlieat- 
Itubble,  the  height  of  which  they  delight  In,  being  to 
them  as  a  covert  or  llielter.  When  the  wheat  Hubble 
is  much  trodden  by  men  or  bealh,  tliey  then  betake 
themfelves  to  the  barley  llubhlc,  provided  it  be  frcih 
and  untrodden  ;  and  they  will,  in  the  furrow-;,  amongll: 
the  clots,  Ijranches,  a.id  long  graf<,  hide  both  them- 
felves  and  coveys,  which  are  Ibmetimes  20  in  number 
nay  30  in  a  covey. 

When  the  winter- fjafon  is  arrived,  and  the  ftubble- 
fields  are  ploughed  up,  or  over-foi'ed  with  cattle,  par- 
tridges rel'ort  into  the  upland  meadows  and  lodge  in 
the  dead-grafs,  or  fog  under  hedges,  amongll  mole- 
liills,  or  under  the  roots  of  trees  :  fometimes  they  re- 
iurt  to  coppices,  and  under-woods,  efpecially  if  any 
corn-fields  are  adjacent, or  where  there  is  grown  broom, 
brake,  ferns,  &c. 

In  the  harveft-time,  when  every  fteld  is  full  (>f  men 
nud  cattle,  in  the  day  time  they  are  found  in  the  fallow- 
fields  winch  are  next  adjoining  to  the  corn-tields,  where 
they  lie  lorking  till  evening  or  morning,  and  then  they 
feed  among  the  flieaves  of  corn. 

When  their  haunts  are  known,  according  to  the  fi- 
tuation  of  the  country  and  feafon  of  :he  year,  the 
next  care  muft  be  to  find  them  out  in  their  haunts, 
which  is  done  feveral  way^  Some  do  it  by  the  eye 
only  ;  and  this  art  can  never  be  taught,  but  learned 
by  frequent  experience,  the  colour  of  the  birds  being 
fo  like  that  of  the  earth  at  a  diftance,  that  no  eye  but 
a  very  converfant  one  could  dillinguilh  thrrrr.  When 
they  are  once  feen,  the  bulinefs  is  to  keep  the  eye  up- 
on them,  and  then  to  keep  in  continual  motion.  They 
are  a  very  la/.y  bird,  and  by  this  means  will  let  a  per- 
fon  almoft  tread  upon  them  ;  though  if  the  perfon 
itands  Hill  to  eye  them,  they  will  rife  immediately 
though  they  be  at  a  confiderable  diftance. 

Another  method  of  difcnvering  them  is. 
to  their  hauiits  very  early  in  the  morning,  or  at  the 
clofe  of  the  evening,  which  is  called  the  jucklng-Um^. 


w 


by  going 


The  noife  of  the  cock  pntridge  is  to  be  at  ended  to 
at  this  time,  and  is  very  loud  and  earneft.  The  hen 
will  foon  come  up  to  the  cock  after  her  making  the 
noife,  which  fhe  does  by  way  ofanfwer;  and  when 
they  are  got  together,  their  chattering  will  difcover 
them.  Tims  they  may  always  be  found  at  thefe  times. 
But  there  is  yet  a  better  method  of  finding  this  bird, 
which  is  by  the  call.  The  bufmefs,  in  order  to  have 
fuccel-s  in  this  way,  is  carefully  to  learn  the  notes  of 
rhe  partridge,  and  be  able  to  imitate  all  the  feveral 
founds.  W'hen  perfedt  in  this,  the  perfon  is  to  go  to 
the  haunts  morning  and  evening,  and  placing  himfelf 
in  fome  place  where  he  can  fee  the  birds,  without  being 
feen  by  them,  he  is  to  liften  to  their  calling  ;  and  when 
they  are  heard,  he  is  to  anfwer  in  the  lame  notes, 
doubling  again  as  they  do :  by  continuing  this,  they 
may  be  brought  fo  near,  tliat  the  perfon  lying  down 
iin  his  back  may  count  their  whole  number.  Having 
in  this  manner  found  where  the  birds  are,  the  next 
care  is  to  catch  them. 

They  are  fo  foolifti,  that  it  is  extremely  eafy  to  take 
them  in  «f.r.  In  order  to  this,  there  needs  no  more 
than  the  going  out,  provided  with  two  or  three  nets, 
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fomewhat  fmaller  than  thofe  of  the  phea-  P-irtridf  c. 
fant  nets,  and  walking  round  about  the  covey,  a  net  "      ' 

is  to  be  fixed  fo  as  to  draw  over  them,  on  pulling  a 
line  at  a  dillance.  All  this  may  be  eafily  done;  for 
fo  long  as  the  fportfman  continues  moving  abuut,  and 
does  not  fix  his  eye  too  in'enlely  upon  tliem  ihey  will 
let  him  come  near  enough  to  fix  the  net  without  mo- 
ving. If  they  lie  fo  (traggl  ng,  tliattne  net  will  not 
cover  them,  then  tvi-o  or  three  mult  be  fixed  in  the  fame 
manner.  The  fportfman  may  then  diaw  th  ;  nets  over 
them,  and  they  will  often  lie  ftlll  wiili  the  n:;ts  upon 
ti.em  till  he  comes  up  to  fright  them  ;  then  they  will 
rife  and  be  entangled  in  the  net. 

A  fccond  method  of  taking  them  is  with  lird-limt ; 
tliis  is  done  by  means  of  wheat-llraws.  Thcfe  muft 
be  large,  and  cut  olF  between  knot  and  knot  ;  they 
mull  he  well  lined  with  the  bcfl;  and  ftrongeft  bird- 
lime, and  the  fportfman  muft  carry  a  gieat  number  out 
•with  him.  Having  found  a  field  wlure  there  arc  par- 
tridges, he  is  to  call ;  and  if  they  anfwer,  he  is  then 
to  (tick  up  the  limed  ftraws  in  rows  acrofs  two  or 
three  lands,  and  going  backward,  call  again  to  them, 
leading  them  on  in  the  road  where  the  ftraws  are  ; 
they  viU  follow  one  another  like  a  flock  of  chickens, 
ami  come  out  to  the  call  ;  .and  will  in  their  way  run 
upon  the  ftraws,  and  Tming  thcmfelves  they  will  daub 
one  another  by  crowding  together,  fo  that  very  few  of 
them  will  be  able  to  efcape. 

But  there  is  yet  a  pleafanter  way  of  tak'ng  them 
than  this,  that  is,  by  driving  of  them.  In  order  to 
this,  an  engine  is  to  be  made  of  canvas,  ftuffed  with 
ftraw,  to  reprefent  a  horie  ;  this  horfe  and  nets  are  to 
betakjnto  the  Iraunts  of  the  partridges,  and  the  nets 
being  placed  ilanting  or  flopwife  in  the  lower  part  of 
the  held,  the  fportfman  is  to  take  the  wind  in  his  back 
and  get  above  them,  driving  them  downwards  ;  his 
face  is  to  be  coveied  with  fomething  green  or  blue, 
and  placing  the  horfe  before  him,  he  is  to  go  towards 
them  (lowly  and  gently ;  and  by  this  means  they  will 
be  raift'd  on  their  legs,  but  not  en  their  wings,  and 
will  run  bcfcjrc  the  hode  into  the  nets.  If  in  the  way 
they  go  int<i  a  wrong  path,  the  horfe  is  to  be  moved 
to  face  them  ;  and  they  will  thus  be  driven  back  again, 
and  driven  eveiy  way  the  fportfman  pleafes. 

I'he  partridges  of  AbylTinia,  we  are  told,  are  very 
large,  being  as  big  ?iScapors. 

In  Jeremiah  xvii.  1 1.  we  have  the  following  curious 
paffage  :  "  As  the  patridge  fitteth  on  eggs  and  hatch- 
eth  thir?i  not ;  fo  he  that  getteth  riches,  and  not  by 
right,  Ihall  leave  them  in  the  midft  of  his  days,  and  at 
his  end  fliall  be  a  fool ;"  which  is  explained  by  Mr  Pool 
as  follows.  It  is  no  wonder  if  we  cannot  be  certain 
as  to  the  fcnfe  of  tliefe  words,  fo  far  as  they  concern 
natural  hiftory,  v.'hen  we  are  not  certain  what  bird  it 
is  to  which  this  doth  relate.  We  tranflate  \x.  partridge  ; 
others  w'ould  have  it  to  be  a  cucLoiu  ;  but  certain  it  is, 
that  it  is  the  fame  word  w  hich  we  tranflate  partridge  : 
( I  Sam.  xxvi.  20.)  ;  and  cuckows  ufe  not  to  be  much 
hunted  after.  How  the  partridge  is  faid  to  fit  on  eggs 
and  hatch  ihem  not,  is  yet  a  greater  queftion.  It  may 
fie  occafioned  fo  many  ways,  viz.  either  fitting  upon 
wind-eggs  :  or  being  killed  before  the  eggs  are  hatch- 
ed ;  or  having  its  eggs  deftroyed  by  the  male  partridge, 
or  by  fome  dog  or  other  vermin  ;  or,  its  neft  being 
found,  having  her  eggs  taken  from  her,  tliat  it  is  hard 
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l>ar(uritioii  to  detefmme  ^hich  the  propliet  meiins.  Of  all  others, 
I  leaft  approve  of  that  which  Jerom  makes  the  fenfe, 
though  the  thing  be  true  (if  we  may  believe,  Cailiodo- 
rus  and  feveral  natural  hillorians,  Aldrovandus,  ic.), 
that  partridges  have  fuch  a  love  and  dciire  to  hatch 
young  ones,  that  having  loft  their  own  eggs,  they  will 
fteal  the  eggs  of  other  paitridges  and  hatch  them; 
which  being  hatched,  the  young  ones  knowing  the  cry 
of  their  proper  dams,  hearing  them  call,  leave  the  par- 
tridge that  hatched  them  (which  is  one  thing  quoted 
by  Aldrovandus,  to  ftiow  the  ftigacity  of  that  bird)  ; 
but  if  this  were  the  fenfe,  the  words  would  be,  '  as 
the  partridge  fitteth  on  eggs,  and  hatcheth  them,  but 
enjoyeth  them  not  ;'  whereas  they  are,  '  hatcheth 
them  not  j'  that  is,  having  loft  them,  either  by  feme 
man  that  hath  taken  them  from  her,  or  by  fomc  ver- 
min or  wild  beaft."     PnoWs  Aunoi'm  Loc. 

The  words  in  the  original  are,  sipl^  vb\  in,  which 
the  Scptuagint  tranflate  t<f«iie  Trrf  J^iJ,  &c.  "  I'he  par- 
tridge cried  ;  it  gathered  together  what  it  had  not  pro- 
duced :"  and  feme  tranilate  the  Hebrew,  "  The  par- 
tridge lays  many  eggs;  but  does  not  hatch  tJiem  all." 
Le  Clerc,  upon  the  authority  of  Bochart,  unJerftands 
the  Hebrew  word  lave  here  to  fignify  a  'woodcock.  Le 
Clerc's  tranflat;on  is  as  follows  :  RuJ}icu!a  ova  colligit, 
fd  non  pari  I ;  facitjili  d'lv'.tias,  fed  Jtnt  jure,  vicdl'is  fuis 
dklus  eas  relinqult,  alque  ad  cxtrennmi  Jiulta  eft. 

PARTURITION,  the  aa  of  bringing'fortli  or  be- 
ing delivered  of  young.     See  Midwifery. 

PARTY,  in  a  military  fenfe,  a  fmall  number  of 
men,  h'  rfe,  or  foot,  fent  upon  any  kind  ot  duty  :  as 
into  an  enemy's  country  to  pillage,  to  take  prifoners 
and  to  oblige  the  country  to  come  under  contribution. 
Parties  are  often  fent  out  to  view  the  roads  and  ways, 
get  intelligence,  feek  forage  ;  to  reconnoitre,  or  amufe 
the  enemy  upon  a  march  ;  they  are  alfo  frequently  fent 
upon  the  flanks  of  an  army  or  regiment,  to  difcover 
the  enemy  if  near,  and  prevent  furprife  or  ambufcade. 

PARU,  in  natural  hiftory,  the  name  of  a  very  An- 
gular American  fidi.  It  is  broad,  flat  and  rounded  ; 
not  very  thick,  and  ufnally  of  about  five  or  fix  inches 
long  and  more  than  four  broad.  It  has  fix  fins  one 
large  and  long,  one  on  the  back,  and  another  on  the 
belly  behind  the  anus  ;  each  of  tbc'e  reaches  from  the 
tail,  and  has  toward  the  end  a  long  ftring  or  cord, 
made  of  a  fingle  filament,  that  on  the  b.ick  fin  bting 
longer  than  that  on  the  belly;  behind  the  gills  it  has 
alfo  two  fins  of  two  fingers  breadth  long  and  one 
broad  :  and  two  others  on  the  belly,  which  are  very 
narrow;  its  head  is  fmal',and  its  mouth  elevated  and 
fmall,  and  furniOied  with  fmall  teeth  ;  its  fcaks  are  of 
a  moderate  fize,  and  are  halt  black  and  half  yellow:  fo 
t!iat  the  filh  appears  of  a  black  colour,  variegated  with 
yellow  half  moons  ;  its  gills,  and  the  bej;inning  of  its 
fir.s,  are  alfo  yellow  ;  and  it  has,  on  each  fide  near  the 
head,  a  yellow  fpot ;  it  is  eatab'e. 

PARYICH,  an  ifland  near  Dalmatia,  and  one  of 
the  heft  peopled  and  moft  confidcrable  of  thofe  which 
arc  under  the  jiirifdiftion  of  Slbcnico.  It  contains  a 
great  number  of  fifhormen,  and  a  cnnfiderable  number 
of  perfcns  v.-ho  give  ibcmfelves  up  to  agriculture.  It 
contains  m.any  Roman  antiquitieswhich  evidently  ftiow 
that  it  was  a  Roman  Ration.  It  feems  to  be  among 
the  n'jmher  (  f  thofe  iflands  which  P  iay  calls  Cdadujjj-, 
which  is  fuppcfed  to  be  an  invcrllonof  ift.r>ifXi/«s,  whicli 
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means  :ll  fiundingai  unify.     P,vr\  ich  is  not  large  of  ex.   1'jruli.jM. 

tent,  but  it  is   cslremely  fertile.     Every   produ<f»  fuc-     Taru*. 

cecds   inperfedlionlliere  ;  wt    mean  thofe  pioduds  cf         """^ 

which  a  very   (hallow  ground   is  fufceptihle  ;  fuch  as 

wine,  oil,  mulberry  trees,  and   fruit.     The  afpeft  of 

this  ifland  is  alfo  veiy  pleafant   at  a  diftance,   whereas 

tkit  of  the  others  adjacent    difguft  the   eye,  by  their 

too  high,  rocky,  and  bare  hills.     The  name  of  Parvich 

feems  to  have  been  given  it  becaufe  it   is  the  firft  one 

meets  with  on  going   out  of  the  harbour  of  Sibenico ; 

for  die  Illyric  word/arw  fignifics///?. 

PA  RULIDESj  in  furgery,  tumours  and  inflamma- 
tions of  the  gums,  c<.mmon!y  called  gum-ioifs.  They 
are  to  be  treated  with  difcutients  like  other  inflamma- 
tory tumors. 

PARUS,  or  TiTMOosF,  in  omiihology,  a  genus 
belonging  to  thee rder  of  palferC!.  The  bill  is  verv 
entire,  covered  at  the  balis  with  hairs;  the  tongue  is 
trimcated  and  hairy.  There  are  14  fpecies,  of  whick 
the  moft  remarkable  are, 

1.  The  criftatus,  or  creftej  titmoufe,  weighs  1  ^ 
penny  weight ;  the  bill  is  black,  with  a  fpot  of  the 
iame  colour  above  it ;  all  the  upper  part  of  the  body 
grey  ;  the  neck  and  under  parts  are  white,  v.'iili  a  fair.: 
tindture  of  red,  which  is  deepeft  juft  below  the  wings. 
The  legs  are  of  a  lead  colour.  It  erefts  its  crown  fe». 
thers  into  acreft.  It  inhabits  the  warm  parts  of  North. 
America  ;  and  frequents  foreft  trees,  ieeding  upon  in- 
fers. 

2.  The  major,  or  great  titmoufe,  has  the  head  and 
throat  black,  the  cheeks  white,  the  back  of  a  greeu 
colour,  the  belly  ycllo-rUli  green,  divided  in  the  middle 
by  a  bed  of  b'ack  which  extends  to  the  vent  ;  ih; 
rump  of  a  bluilli  grey,  the  legs  of  a  lead  colour,  thj 
tees  divided  to  the  very  origin,  and  the  back  toe  very 
large  and  ftrong.  This  fpecies  fometimes  vifits  our 
gardens;  but  for  the  moft  part  inhabits  woods,  where 
it  builds  in  hollow  trees,  laying  about  ten  egg=.  It 
ieeds  on  infecls,  which  it  finds  in  the  bark  of  trees. 
In  the  fpiing  they  do  a  great  Jc.alof  mifchief  by  pick- 
ing off  the  tender  buds  of  the  fruit-tiees.  IJke  wood- 
peckers, they  are  perpetually  running  up  and  down  the 
bodies  of  trees  in  queftoftooj.  This  bird  lias  threo 
cheerful  notes,  which  it  begins  to  uf.er  in  tke  month 
of  February. 

3.  The  cccruleus,  or  blue  titmoufe,  i;  a  very  beauti- 
ful bird.  The  bill  is  Ihrt  and  d.:i'ky  ;  the  crown  of 
the  head  of  a  fine  blue  ;  from  the  bill  to  the  eye  is  a 
black  line  ;  the  forehead  and  cheeks  whire  ;  the  liack 
of  a  yellowilh  green;  the  lower  fide  of  the  b.  dy  yel- 
low ;  the  wings  and  tail  blue,  the  former  marked 
tranfverfely  with  a  white  bar  ;  the  legs  of  a  lead  colour. 
They  frequent  gariiens  ;  and  do  great  injury  to  fruit- 
trees,  by  bruiling  the  tender  buds  in  fearch  of  the 
infeds  which  lie  under  th:m.  I:  breeds  in  holes  of 
walls,  and  lays   12  or  14  eggs. 

4.  The  virginlanus,  or  yellow  rump,  is  f-.und  in 
Virginia  ;  an  i  is  diftinguilhed  by  a  yellow  fpot  c:i 
its  romp.  All  the  reft  of  the  fe-itliers  are  browu 
with  a  flight  tinelure  of  green.  It  runs  :-.boMt  l!  •; 
bodies  of  trees  ;  and  feeds  on  infefts,  which  it  pecki 
from  the  crevices  of  the  bark. 

5.  Tlie  caudatus,  or  long-tailed  titmoufe,  is  about 
five  inches  a.nd  a  quarter  in  leng  h,  and  feven  inches  i  1 
breadth      The  bill  is  black,  verv  thick  and  convex, 
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P»ru5.  differing  from  all  Others  of  this  genus.  The  top  of 
*'^ the  head  from  the  bill  to  the  hind  part,  is  white,  mix- 
ed with  a  few  dark-grey  feathers :  this  bed  oi  white 
is  entirely  furrounded  with  a  broad  ftroke  of  black  ; 
whicli  rifmg  on  each  fide  of  the  upper  mandible,  pal- 
I'csover  each  eye,  unites  at  the  hind  part  ot  the  head, 
and  continues  along  the  middle  of  the  back  to  the 
Tump.  The  feathers  on  each  fide  of  thii  black  ftroke 
are  of  a  purplilh  red,  as  are  thofe  immediately  incum- 
bent on  tlic  tail.  The  tail  is  the  longeft,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  bulk,  of  any  Britilli  bird,  being  in  length 
three  inches,  the  form,  not  unlike  that  of  a  magpie, 
confifting  of  l  2  feathers  nf  unequal  lengths,  the  mid- 
dlcmoll  the  longell,  thofe  on  each  fide  growing  gra- 
dually fliorter.  Thcfe  birds  are  often  fcen  palling 
through  our  gardens,  going  from  one  tree  to  another, 
as  if  in  their  road  to  fome  other  place,  never  making 
any  halt.  They  make  their  nefts  with  great  elegance, 
of  an  oval  fliape,  and  about  eight  inches  deep,  having 
near  the  upper  end  a  hnle  for  admiffion.  The  exter- 
nal materials  are  molfes  and  lichens  curioully  interwo- 
ven  with  wool.  On  the  infide  it  is  very  warmly  lined 
with  a  thick  bed  of  feathers.  The  female  lays  from 
10  to  17  eggs.  The  young  follow  their  parents  the 
•whole  winter  ;  and,  from  the  fllninefs  of  their  bo- 
dies and  great  length  of  tail,  appear,  while  flying,  like 
as  many   darts  cutting  the  air. 

6,  The  biarmicus,  or  bearded  titmoufc,  has  3  (bort 
flrong,  and  very  convex  bill,  ot  box  colour  ;  the  head 
of  a  fine  grey  ;  the  chin  and  throat  white  ;  the  middle 
of  the  bread  flefh  coloured  ;  the  fides  and  thighs  of  a 
pale  orange  ;  the  hind  part  of  the  neck  and  back  of 
orange  bay  ;  the  tail  is  two  inches  and  three  quarters 
long ;  the  legs  of  a  deep  ihining  black.  The  female 
wants  the  flelh-colour  on  the  bread,  and  a  triangular 
tuft  of  black  feathers  on  each  fide  the  bill  which  adorn 
the  male.     They  are  found  in  marlhy  places. 

7.  The  rcmiz,  or  fmall  fpecies  ot  titmoufe.  It  is 
called  parus  pe??duUfius,  and  is  often  found  in  Litliuania. 
Mr  Coxe,  in  his  'I'ravels  through  Poland,  gives  the 
following  account  of  this  11' tie  animal.  "  The  won- 
drous tlruflure  of  its  pendent  nelt  induced  me  to  give 

•  See  Plate  an  engraving  *  of  both  that  and  the  birds  thtmfeives. 

EccLxxvji.  They  are  of  the  Imalleft  fpecics  of  tilmice.  The  h-ad 
is  of  a  very  pale  bluifn  aih  colour  ;  the  forepart  ot  the 
neck  and  the  bread  tinged  with  red  ;  the  belly  white  ; 
•wings  black  ;  back  and  rump  of  a  yeliowllh  rud  co- 
lour ;  quill  feathers  cinereous,  with  the  exieiit'r  fides 
white  :  the  tail  rud  coloured.  The  male  is  fingubrly 
diftinguiftied  from  the  female  by  a  pair  ot  biack-point- 
ed  whifkers.  Its  ned  is  in  the  thape  of  a  long  purfe, 
vvhich  it  fiums  with  amay.ir.g  art,  by  iiuerweaving 
down,  goffamer,  and  minute  hL)!es,in  a  clcfc  and  com- 
j'aft  manner,  and  then  lining  the  infide  with  down  a- 
"ione,fo  as  to  make  a  fnu<  and  warm  lodge  for  its  young 
brood.  The  entrance  is  at  the  fide,  fmall,  and  round, 
ivith  its  edge  more  ftrongly  marked  than  the  red  of 
tnis  curious  fabric  :  the  b:rd,  attentive  to  the  prefer- 
T.ation  of  its  cg2;s  or  little  cues  Irom  noxious  animals, 
fufpends  it  at  the  leller  end  to  the  extremity  of  the 
flender  twigs  of  a  willow  or  feme  other  tree  over  a  ri- 
ver. Contrary  to  the  cudom  of  titmice,  it  lays  only 
four  or  five  eggs  :  potTibly  Providence  hath  orda'ued 
this  fcantinefs  of  eggs  to  the  remiz,  becaufe  by  the 
fingular  Inftinft  imparted  to  it,  it  is  enabled  to  fecurc 


its  young   much   more    effe(51ually  from  dedruiflion,     PafcaL 
than  the  other  fpecies,  which  are  very  prolific."  ■^— v— ' 

PASCAL  (Blaife),  one  of  the  greated  geniufes 
and  bed  writers  France  has  produced,  was  born  at 
Clermont  in  Auvergne,  in  the  year  1623.  His  fa- 
ther, Stephen  Paical,  born  in  1588,  and  of  an  ancient 
family,  was  prefident  of  the  court  of  aids  in  his  pro- 
vince :  he  was  a  very  learned  man,  an  able  mathema- 
tician, and  a  friend  of  Dtfcavtes.  Having  an  ex- 
traordinary tendernefs  for  this  child,  his  only  fon,  he 
quitted  his  office  in  his  province,  and  went  and  fettled 
at  Paris  in  163 1,  that  he  might  be  quite  at  leifure  for 
the  indru(flion  of  liim  ;  and  Blaife  never  had  any  ma- 
der  but  his  father.  From  his  infancy  he  gave  proofs 
of  a  very  extraordinary  capacity  :  for  he  defired  to  kno\T 
the  realbn  of  every  thing  ;  and  when  good  reafons  were 
not  given  him,  he  would  feek  for  better  ;  nor  would 
he  ever  yield  his  affent  but  upon  fuch  as  appeared  to 
him  well  grounded.  There  was  room  to  fear,  that 
with  fuch  a  cad  of  mind  he  would  fall  into  free  think- 
ing, or  at  lead  into  heterodoxy ;  yet  he  was  always 
very  far  from  any  thing  of  this  nature. 

What  is  told  of  his  manner  of  learning  the  mathe- 
matics, as  well  as  the  progrefs  he  quickly  made  in  that 
fcieuce,  feems  almod  miraculous.  His  father,  percei- 
ving in  him  an  extraordinary  inclination  to  reafoning, 
was  afraid  lel^  the  knowledge  of  the  mathematics, 
■would  hinder  his  learning  the  languages.  He  kept 
him  therefore  as  much  as  he  could  from  all  notions  of 
geometry,  locked  up  all  his  books  of  that  kind,  and 
refrained  even  from  fpeaking  of  it  in  his  prefence.  He 
could  not,  however,  make  hib  fon  refrain  from  mufing 
upon  proportions  ;  and  one  day  furprifed  him  at  work 
with  charcoal  upon  his  chamber-floor,  and  in  the  midd 
of  figures.  He  afked  him  what  he  was  doing  ?  I  am 
fearching,  fays  Pafcal,  for  fuch  a  thing  ;  which  was 
jud  tfee  32d  propofition  of  the  fird  book  of  Euclid. 
He  alked  him  then  how  be  came  to  think  of  this  ? 
It  was,  fays  Pafcal,  becaufe  I  have  found  out  fuclj 
another  thing  :  and  fo  going  backward,  and  ufing  the 
names  o{  bar  and  round,  he  came  at  length  to  the  de- 
finitions and  axioms  he  had  tormed  to  himfelf.  Does 
it  n>t  feem  miraculous  that  a  boy  fhould  work  his  way 
into  the  heart  of  a  mithematical  book,  without  ever 
having  feen  that  or  any  other  book  upon  the  fubject, 
or  knowing  any  thing  of  the  terms  I  Yet  T/e  are  al- 
fured  of  the  truth  of  this  by  Madam  Pierier,  and  teve- 
ral  other  writers,  the  credit  of  whofe  toftimony  can- 
not reafon.ibly  be  quelKoned.  He  had,  from  hence- 
forward, full  liberty  to  indulge  his  genius  in  mathe- 
matical purfuits.  He  underdood  Euclid's  Elements 
as  foon  as  he  call  his  eyes  upon  tliem  :  and  this  was 
not  drange  ;  for,  as  we  have  feen,  he  underdood  them 
before.  At  16  years  of  age  he  wrote  a  trejtife  of  co- 
nic feiSions,  which  was  accounted  by  the  molt  learned 
a  m'ghty  effort  cf  genius  ;  and  thersfors  it  is  no  won- 
der that  Defcartes,  who  had  been  in  Holland  a  long 
time,  fhc'uld,  upon  reading  it,  choofe  to  believe  that 
Mr  Pafcal  the  father  was  the  re,d  au  hor  of  it.  A.t 
19,  he  contrived  an  admirable  aritl.metical  machine, 
which  was  elleemed  a  very  wonJerful  thing,  and 
would  have  done  credit  as  an  invention  to  any  man 
verfed  in  fcience,  and  much  more  to  inch  a  youth — 
About  this  time  his  health  bscamj  impaired,  and  he 
was  in  confequencc  obliged  to  fufpend  his  labours  ; 

nor 
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Pafca!.     nor  was  he  in  a  condition   to  icdinit  thtin  till  four 

~~~^ ■  years  after.     About  that  period,  having   fecn   'I'or- 

ricelli's  experiment  rcipe^ling  a  vacuum  and  the 
weight  of  the  air,  he  turned  his  tlioughts  towaids 
thefe  objtifls  ;  and  in  a  conference  with  Mr  Feiit, 
hitendant  of  fortifications,  propofcd  lo  make  far- 
ther rcfsarclies.  In  confequence  ot  this  idea,  he  un- 
dertook f;veral  new  expeiiin,;nts,  one  of  which  was 
as  foUows  :  Having  provided  a  glais  tube,  46  feet 
in  length,  open  at  c;ne  end,  and  fe.iled  hermetically  at 
the  otii^r,  he  filled  it  with  red  wine,  that  he  m'ght  di- 
IHnj^uifli  the  Iquor  from  the  tube.  He  then  elevated 
it  in  tills  conditiin  ;  and  h,iving  placed  it  perpendicu- 
larly to  the  horizon,  ftc'pped  up  the  bottom,  and  plun- 
ged it  into  a  veffel  full  of  water,  lo  the  depth  of  a  loot ; 
after  which  he  opened  the  extrennty  of  the  tube,  and 
the  wine  defct nded  to  the  di (lance  oi  about  32  feet  from 
the  furface  of  the  velfel,  leaving  a  coufideratde  vacuum 
at  the  upper  extremity.  He  next  inclined  the  tube, 
and  remarked  that  ihe  wine  role  higher  ;  and  having 
inclined  it  till  the  top  was  within  32  feet  of  the 
ijround,  making  the  wine  thus  run  out,  he  found  th^t 
the  water  rofe  in  it,  fo  that  it  wai  partly  filled  with 
that  fluiJ,  and  partly  with  wine.  He  made  alfo  a 
great  many  experiments  with  fiphons,  fyringes,  bel- 
lows, and  all  kinds  of  tubes,  makiwg  ufe  of  different 
liquors,  fuch  as  quicklilver,  water,  wine,  i!,  &c.  ;  and 
having  publiihed  them  in  1647,  difperft  1  his  work 
throughout  all  France,  and  tranfmitted  it  alfo  to  fo- 
reign countries.  All  thefe  experiments,  however,  afcer- 
tained  efFefls,  without  demonftrating  the  caufei.  Pafcal 
knew  that  Torricelli  coiijeftured  that  thofc  phenome- 
na which  he  had  obferved  were  occafioned  by  the 
weight  of  the  air  (a)  ;  and,  in  order  to  difcover  the 
truth  of  this  theory,  he  made  an  exjieriment  at  the 
«  top  and  bottom  of  a  mountain  in  Auvergne,  called  Le 

Ptiy  de  Dome,  the  refult  of  which  gave  him  reafon  to 
conclude  that  air  was  weighty.  Of  this  experiment 
he  publillied  an  account,  and  fent  copies  of  it  to  moft 
of  the  learned  men  in  Europe.  He  likewife  renewed 
it  at  the  top  of  feveral  high  towers,  fuch  as  thofe  cf 
Notre  Dame  at  Paris,  St  Jacques  de  1  i  Boiicherei, 
&c.  ;  and  always  reniaikjd  the  fame  difference  in  the 
weight  of  the  air,  at  difFci  ent  elevations.  This  fully 
convinced  him  of  :lie  weight  o!  the  atmofphere  ;  and 
from  the  dicovcry  he  drew  many  ufcful  .uid  important 
inferences.  He  conipofed  alio  a  large  treatile,  in  which 
he  thoroughly  explained  this  fubjcfl,  and  replied  to  all 
the  objeftions  that  had  besn  ftartcd  againll  it.  As  he 
thought  this  work  rarher  too  prolix,  and  as  he  was 
fond  of  brevity  and  precificn,  he  divided  it  into  two 
fmall  treatifes,  one  of  which  he  entitled,  a  Diiferta- 
tion  (.n  the  Equilibiium  of  Liquors  ;  and  the  other. 
An  Eflay  on  the  Weight  of  the  .atmofphere.  Thefe 
labours  procured  Pafcal  fo  much  reputation,  that  the 
greareft  mathematicians  and  pliilofophcrs  cf  the  age 
propofed  various  quellions  to  hiic,  and  conlulted  him 


refpefting  fuch  diflicultics  as  they  could  not  folvc 

tjuiiic  years  alier,  wliile  tormented  with  a  violent  fit 
oi  the  tooth-iich  be  dilLover.;d  the  folution  of  a  pro- 
blem propoJed  by  Father  Merfenne,  whicli  had  baffled 
the  penetration  of  all  thofe  wlio  had  attempted  it. 
This  prcblenj  was  to  determine  tlie  curve  defcribed  in 
tlie  air  by  the  nail  of  a  coach  wheel,  while  the  machine 
is  in  motion.  Paliral  offered  a  reward  of  40  piltoles  to 
any  one  who  fhould  give  a  fatisfaflory  anlwer  to  it. 
No  one  however,  ha\ing  fucceded,  he  publiihed  liis 
own  at  Paris  ;  bat  as  he  beg.ui  now  to  be  difgufted 
with  the  fciences,  he  would  not  put  his  real  name  to  it, 

but  fent  it  abroad  under   that  of  A.  d'Ettenville. 

This  was  the  laft  work  which  he  publifiied  in  the  ma- 
themalics  ;  his  infirmities  now  cncreaflng  fo  much  that 
he  was  under  the  necellity  of  renouncing  fevt  re  Uudy, 
and  of  living  fo  reclufe,  that  he  f.arcly  admitted  ar.y 
perfoi>  to  fee  him. 

After  he  had  thus  laboured  abundantly  in  mathema- 
tical and  philol'ophical  dilquiiilions,  he  forfook  tho;'c 
ftudies  and  all  hunuxn  learning  at  once  :  and  determi- 
ned to  know  nothmg,  as  it  were,  for  the  future,  but 
Jtfus  Chrilland  him  crucified.  He  wa^  not  24.  years 
ot  age,  when  the  reading  fome  pious  books  had  put 
him  upon  taking  this  holy  refolation  ;  and  he  became 
as  great  a  devotee  as  any  age  has  produced.  Mr  Paf- 
cal now  gave  himfell"  up  entirely  to  a  (late  of  prayer 
and  mor.ification.  Hehad  always  in  his  thouglit  tliefe 
great  maxims,  of  renouncing  all  pleafure  and  all  fuper- 
fluity;  and  this  he  praiflifed  with  rigour  even  in  his 
illneifes,  to  which  he  was  frequently  liibjcft,  being  of 
a  very  invalid  habit  of  b:idy  :  for  inilance,  when 
his  ficknefs  obliged  him  to  feed  fomewhat  delicately, 
he  took  great  care  not  to  relifli  or  tafte  what  he  cat. 
He  had  no  violent  affedion  for  thofe  he  loved ;  he 
thought  it  linful,  fmce  a  man  pollelfes  a  lirart  whicli 
belongs  only  to  God.  He  found  fault  with  fome  dif- 
courfes  of  his  filter,  which  (he  thought  very  innocent ; 
as  if  ihe  had  faid  upon  occalion,  that  ihe  had  feen  a 
beautiful  woman,  he  would  be  angry,  and  tell  her, 
that  ihe  might  raife  bad  thoughts  in  footmrn  and 
young  people.  He  frequently  wore  an  iron  girdle  full 
of  points  next  to  his  fkin  ;  and  when  any  vain  thought 
came  into  his  head,  or  when  he  took  particular  plea- 
fure in  any  thing,  hegavehimfelf  fome  blows  wi;h  his 
elbow,  to  redouble  the  prickings,  and  to  recal  huii- 
felf  to  his  duty. 

Though  Mr  Pafcal  had  thus  abdrafted  himfelf  from 
the  world,  yet  he  could  not  forbear  paying  fome  at- 
tention to  what  was  doing  in  it ;  and  he  even  interelt- 
ed  himftlf  in  the  contcfi  between  the  Jefuiti;  and  the 
JaBienifls.  The  Jefuits,  though  they  had  the  popes 
and  kings  on  their  iide,  were  yet  decried  by  the  peo. 
pie,  who  brought  up  airefh  againfl  them  the  alfallina- 
tion  of  Henry  the  Great,  and  all  the  old  ftoi  ies  that 
were  likely  to  make  them  odious.  Pafcal  went  far- 
ther ;  and  by  his  Ldtrts  Piuiir.ciaks  (b),  publiihed  in 
5  H  2  1656, 


IVltU. 


( A  )  Before  this  period,  all  thofe  effecls  which  are  row  known  to  be  produced  by  the  weight  of  the  atmofphere^ 
were  attributed  10  Nature's  abhorrence  of  a  vacuum. 

(b)  The  origin  of  thefe  letters  was  this  :  for  the  fake  of  unbending  his  mind,  Pafcal  ufed  often  to  go  to 
Por:  Royal  des  Champs,  v/here  one  of  his  fifters  had  taken  the  veil,  and  where  he  had  an  opportunity  ot  fee- 
ing the  cckbrat-;d  Mr  Arnaud,  and  ftveralofhit  li lends.     This  gentltman's  difpute  with  the  Dc<5iors  oi  the 

Sorboune, 
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rjfcal.     1636,  tinder  llie  nameoi  J.ou's  Je  Alonimie,  vrizicihem  and.  alfo  thatPiifcal  himfelf,  in  his  laft  j'ilr.ers,(!et.rieJ     Vifcx 

■^ the  I'ubjecl  of  ridicule.     "  Thefe  letters    (fays  Vol-  tliem,  and  rep^enled  of  hiving  be:n  a  j,infenill; :  but    "^ 

tiiire)  may  be  confiJered   as  a  model  of  elpqiience  both  lli^fe  particul-Ts  are  falfe  and  without  f<)unJation. 

and  humour.     The  beft  comedies  of  Molierc  haixnot  Fath.r  Daniel  was  iujipofed  to  be  the  annuymous  au- 

niorc  wit  than  the  fivft  part  of  ihefe  htters  ;  and  the  thor  of  a  piece  againlt  them,  inlitled,   T/jf  Dia'.oguei 

fublimity  of  the  latter  p.! rt  ol"  them  is  equal  to  any  of  Cleaidr  and  EuJosas. 

ihing  in  Bofl'uet.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  die  whole  Pafcal  was  only  about  the  age  of  30  when  thefe  let- 
hook  was  buikupon  a  falfe foundation  ;  for  the  extra-  ters  v.ercpublillied,  yet  he  was  extremely  infirm,  and 
vacant  notions  of  a  fe\T  Spaniili  and  Flemilh  Jcfuits  his  difoidt-rs  ir.creafing  foon  r.fter,  lo  much  that  lie 
\vere  artfully  afcribed  to  tlie  whole  fociety.  Many  ab-  conceived  his  end  fafl  approaching,  he  gave  up  all  far- 
furdities  might  likcwife  have  been  difcovereJ  among  ther  thoughts  of  littr.try  coinpolition.  He  rcfolved 
the  Dominican  and  Francifcan  cui'uifls;  but  this  would  to  Ipend  the  remainder  of  his  days  in  retirement  and 
not  have  aiifwcj-ed  the  purpofe  ;  for  the  vvhole  raillery  pious  meditation  ;  and  with  this  view  he  broke  olf  all 
was  to  be  levelled  only  at  the  Jefuits.  Thefe  letters  his  former  conneiftions,  changed  his  habitation,  and 
were  intended  -to  prove,  that  the  J.fuits  had  lorrotd  a  fpoke  to  no  one,  not  even  to  liis  own  domeftics.  He 
tlefig-n  to  conupt mankind;  a  defign  which  no  left  or  made  his  own  bed,  fetched  his  dinner  from  the  kit- 
fociety  ever  had,  or  can  have,"  Voltaire  calls  Pafcal  chcn,  cariieditlo  his  apartment,  and  brought  back 
the  firil  of  their  fatirills  ;  for  Dcfpreaux,  fays  Ite,  the  plates  and  d'llies  in  the  evening  ;  fo  that  he  em- 
mull  be  confidered  as  only  the  fecond.  In  another  ployed  his  iervants  only  to  cook  lor  him,  to  go  to 
place,  fpeaklng  of  this  work  of  Pafcal,  he  lays,  that  town,  and  to  do  futh  odier  things  as  he  could  not  ab- 
"  examples  of  all  the  various  fpecics  of  eloquence  are  folutely  do  himfelf.  In  his  chamber  nothing  was  to 
lo  be  found  in  it.  Though  it  has  been  now  written  be  I'een  but  two  or  three  chairs,  a  table,  a  bed,  and  a 
almoft  100  years,  yet  not  a  fmgle  word  occurs  in  it,  lew  books.  It  hid  no  kind  of  ornament  vhatever  ; 
lavouring  of  that  vicillkude  to  which  living  languages  lie  had  neither  a  carpet  on  the  floor  nor  curtains  to 
are  fo  lubjeft.  Here  then  we  are  to  fix  the  epocha  his  bed  ;  but  tliis  did  not  prevent  him  from  fometimes 
when  our  language  may  be  faid  to  have  afTume  J  a  let-  receiving  virits;and  when  his  Iriends  appeared  furprifed 
tied  form.  'I 'he  bilhop  of  l.ucon,  fon  of  the  celebra-  to  fee  him  thus  without  furniture,  he  replied,  tliat  he 
ted  Bully,  told  me,  that  alhing  one  day  the  biihop  ol  had  wliat  was  necelFary,  and  that  any  thing  elle  would 
Meaux  what  work  he  would  covet  moft  to  be  the  an-  be  fuptrlhiity,  unworthy  of  a  wife  man.  He  em- 
thor  of,  fuppofing  his  own  performances  let  afide,  ployed  his  time  in  prayer,  and  in  reading  the  Holy 
Boifuet  replied.  The  Provincial  Letters."  Thefo  let-  &riptures  ;  and  he  wrote  down  fuch  thoughts  as  this 
ters  have  been  tranflated  into  all  languages,  and  print-  exercife  inf|)ired.  Though  his  continual  infiimitles 
cd  over  and  over  again.  Sa.me  have  faid,  that  theie  obliged  him  to  ufe  very  delicate  food,  and  though  his 
were  decrees  of  formal  condemnation  againll  them  ;  firvants   employed  the  utmoll  care  to  provide  only 

( what 

Sorbonne,  who  were  endeavonring  to  condemn  his  opinions,  was  of  courfe  frequently  brought  upon  the  car- 
pet.    Mr  Arnaud,  folicited  to  vTite  a  defence,  had   compcled  a  treatife,  which,  however,  did  not  meet  with 
approbation,  and  which  lie  himfelf  confidered  as  a  very  indifferent  work.     Pafcal  being  one  day  in  company, 
Icme  of  thofe  prefent,   who  were  fenfibleof  his  abilities,  having  faid  to  him,  "You  who  are  a  young  man 
ought  to  dofomething  ;"  he  took  the  liint,  and  compoled  a  letter,  which  he  Ihowed  to  his  friends,  and  which 
was  fo  much  admired,  that  they  infiftcd  on  its  being  printed.     The  obj;ft  of  this  letter  is  an  explanation  of  the 
term.s,  r,e:<t pciver,  fuffidcnt  gract,  and  aSval grace ;  and  the  author  here  Ihows,  as  well  as  in  two  others  which 
follov/ed  it,  that  a  regard  for  the  faith  was  not  the  motive  which  induced  the  Doftors  of  the  Sorbonne  to  en- 
ter into  difpute  with  Mr  Arnaud,  but  a  defire  of  cppreffing  him  by  ridiculous  queftions.     Pafcal,  tlieretore,  in 
other  letters  which  he  publifhcd  afterwards,  attacks  the  Jefuits,  whom  he  believed  to  be  the  authors  of  this 
quarrel,  and  in  the  moft  elegant  Ifyle,  feafoned  widi  wit  and  fatire,  endeavours  to  render  thein  not  only  odious 
■but  ridiculous.     For  this  purpofe  he  employs  the  form  of  dialogue,  and  introduces  an  ignorant  perfon,  as  men 
of  the  world  generally  are,  who  requefts  information  refpefting  the  quellicns  in  difpute  from  thefe  Doftors, 
^vhom  he  confuhs  by  propofmg  his  doubts  ;  and  his  anfwers  to  their  replies  are  fo  conlpicuous,   pertinent,  and 
juft,  that  the  fubjeft  is  inuttrated  in  the  cleared  manner  poffible.     He  allerwards  expofes  the  morality  of  the 
Jefuits,  in  fomc  converfation  between  iiim  and  one  of  their  cafuifts,  in  which  he  Rill  reprefents  a.  man  of  the 
■world,  whofeeks  for  inllruftion,  and  who,  hearing  maxims  altogether  new  to  him,  fecms  aftonilhed,  but  ftill 
liliens  -with  moderation.     The  cafuiR  believes  that  he  is  fincere,  and  reliihcs  thefe  maxims  ;  and  under  this  per- 
faafion  he  difcovers  every  thing  to  him  with  the  greateft  readinefs.     The  other  is  ftill  furprifed  ;  and  as  his  in- 
ftruiftor  atrribiites  this  furprife  only  to  the  novelty  of  his  maxims,   he  IHII  continues  to  explain  himfelf  with 
the  fame  confidence  and  freedom.     This  inftructor  is  a  fimple  kind  of  man,  who  is  not  overburdened  with 
•acutenefs,  and  who  infenlibly  engages  himfelf  in  details  which  always  become  more  particular.     The  perfon 
who  liftcns,  wifhing  neither  to  contradift  him  not  to  fubfcribe  to  his  doftrine,  receives  it  with  an  ambiguous 
kind  of  raillery ;  which,  however  fufficiently  Ihows  what  opinion  he  entertains  of  it.     The  Jefuits  reproached 
the  author  v/ith  having  employed  only  raillery  againll  them,  and  with  having  mifreprefented  feveral  pafiages 
'cf  their  authors  ;  which  induced  Pafcal  to  write  eight  more  in  vindication  of  liimfelf.     All  thefe  htters,  in 
lumber  r8,  v.-ritten  in  a  llyle  altogether  new  in  France,  appeared  in  410,  one  after  another,  from  die  month  of 
January  1656,  to  the  month  of  March^of  die  year  following. 
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I'afcil.     what  was  excellent,  lie  never  iclillied  uL.it  lie  eat,  and  the  Dl(5iior..iry  of  J.mfenlll  Books,  lie  is  called  a  hypo-      P.f.i.1. 

'~~~         feemeJ  quite  Indifferent  wlietlier  what  tlicy  brought  chjndriic,  and  a  ni  m  of  a  wz-on^r /xW,  and  a  A  A7/!>.-ar;.  " '^ 

him  was  good  or  bad.     When  any  thins;  new  and  in  r>ut,  as  a  celebrated  writer  h.is  obferveJ,  P^ifcal'sd  f- 

feafon  was  prefjnted  to  him,  and  when  he  was  aflccd,  order  hid  in  it  nothi:ig  more  fiirprifing  or  difjraceful 

after  he  had  Hniihed  his  repaft,  how  he  liked  it,  here-  than  a  fever,  or  the  vertigo.  During  the  laft  years  of  his 

plied,  "You  ought  toluivc  informed  me  before  hand,  lile,  in  which  he  exhibited  a  melancholy   exampli  r,f 

I  fliould  have  then  taken  notice  of  it."     His  indifFe-  the  humiliating  revcrfcs  which  take  place  in  this  tran- 

rence  in  this  refpeift  wasfo  great,  that  though  his  tafte  fitory  fcsne,  and  which,  if  jiropcrly  conlidered,  micht 

was  not  vitiated,  he  forbade  any  faiicc  or  ragout  to  be  teach  mankind  not  to  be  ton  prouJ»  of  th-fe  abilitie; 

made  for  him  which  might  excite  his  appetite.     He  which  a  moment  may  take  from  them,  he  attended 

took  without  the  leaft   repugnance  all  the   medicines  all  the  iilu'ations  (c),  vifitcd  every  chi^rch  t:i  v/hich 

that  were   prefcribed  him  for  the  re-eftublifhmcnt  rf  relicks  were  expof;d,  and  had  always  a  fpiri:tial  alma- 

Jiis  health  ;  and  when  Madame  Perrier,  his  filler,  feem-  nac,  which  gave  an  account  of  all  thofe  places  where 

ed  aftonillied  at  it,  he  replied  ironically,  that  he  could  particular  ads  ot  devotion  were  peifarmed.     On  this 

.not  comprehend  how  people  could  ever  fhow  a  diilike  occafion  it  has  been  fai  J,  that  "  Religion  renders  great 

to  a  medicine,  after  being  apprifed  that  it  was  a  difa-  minds  capabli  of  little  things,  and  little  minds  cap.iblc 

-greeabk  one,   w^hen    they    took  it    voluntarily ;    for  of  great." 

violence  or  furpiife  ought  only  to  produce  that  ef-  I'l  company,  Pafcal  v.as  didinguifned  by  the  aml- 
ii.Si.  ablenefs,  of  his  behaviour ;  by  his  eafy,  agreeable,  and 
Though  Pjfcal  had  now  given  up  intelife  fludy,  inftruclive  converfation,  and  by  great  modefty.  He 
and  though  he  lived  in  the  moft  temperate  manner,  his  poirelTed  a  natural  kind  of  eloquence,  which  was  in  a 
health  continued  tT  decline  rapidly  ;  and  his  diforders  manner  irrefiftible.  The  arguments  he  employed  for 
liad  fo  enfeebled  his  crgans,  thai  his  reafon  became  in  the  mnft  part  produced  the  cfie>fl  whicli  he  propofeJ  ; 
fome  meafure  affcijled.  He  always  imagined  that  he  and  though  his  abilities  intitled  h'm  to  ailume  an  air 
faw  a  deep  abyfs  on  his  left  fide,  and  he  never  would  f'f  fuperiority,  he  never  diiplayed  that  haughty  and 
fit  down  till  a  chair  was  placed  there,  to  fecure  liim  imperious  tone  which  mayotten  be  obfcrved  in  men  of 
from  the  danger  wh'ch  he  apprehended.  His  friends  fhining  talents.  The  philofophy  cf  this  great  man  con- 
did  every  thing  in  their  power  to  banifh  this  melan-  fifted  in  renouncing  all  pleafurc,  and  every  fuperfluity. 
choly  idea  from  his  thouijhts,  and  to  cure  him  of  his  He  no;  only  denied  himfelf  the  moft  common  grati- 
error,  but  without  the  delired  effeift ;  for  though  he  fications ;  but  he  took  alfo  without  reluflance,  and 
would  become  calm  and  compofed  for  a  little,  the  phan-  even  with  pleafure,  either  as  nourifhTient  or  as  re- 
tom  would  in  a  few  moments  again  make  its  appear-  medics,  whatever  was  difagreeable  to  the  fenfes ;  and 
ance  and  torment  him.  The  caufe  of  his  feeing  this  he  every  day  retrenched  fume  part  of  his  drefs,  food, 
fingular  vifion  for  the  firft  time,  is  faid  to  have  been  as  or  other  things,  which  he  confidered  as  not  abfolutely 
follows:  His  phyficians,  alarmed  on  account  of  the  neceflary.  Towards  the  clofe  of  his  life,  he  employed 
exhauiled  ftate  to  which  he  was  reduced,  had  advifed  himfelf  wholly  in  pious  and  moral  retleaions,  writing 
hira  to  fubftitule  eafy  and  agreeable  exercife  for  the  down  thofe  which  he  judged  worthy  of  being  prefer- 
fatiguing  labours  of  the  clofet.  One  day,  in  the  ved.  The  firft  piece  cf  paper  he  could  find  was  em- 
month  of  Oilober  1654,  having  gone  according  to  ployed  for  this  purpofe ;  and  he  commonly  put  down 
cuftom  to  take  an  airing  on  the  Pont  de  Neuilly.in  a  only  a  few  words  of  each  fcntence,  as  he  wrote  them 
coach  and  four,  the  two  firft  horfes  fuddenly  took  merely  for  his  otvn  ufe.  The  bits  of  paper  upon 
fright,  oppofite  to  a  place  where  there  was  no  parapet,  w'liich  he  had  written  thefe  thoughts,  were  found  after 
and  threw  themfelves  violently  into  the  Seine;  but  the  his  death  filed  upon  different  pieces  offtring,  without 
traceb  luckily  giving  way,  the  carriage  remained  on  the  any  order  or  connexion  ;  and  being  copied  exaflly  as 
brink  of  the  pr  cipice.  The  fhock  which  Pafcal,  in  they  were  written,  they  were  afterwards  arranged  and 
his  languifliing  fituation,  mufl  have  received  from  this  pulililhed. 

dreadful  accident,  may  eafily  be  imagined.     It  threw         The  celebrated  Bayle,  fpeak'ng  of  this  great  man, 

him  into  a  fit.  which  continued  for  fome  lime,  and  it  fays, Anhundredvoliimesoffermons  are  not  of  fo  much 
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was  with  great  difficulty  that  he  could  be  reftored  to  avail  as  a  fimple  account  of  the  life  cf  Pafcal.  H 
his  fenfes.  After  th's  period  his  brain  became  fo  de-  humility  and  his  devotion  mortified  the  lib:rtines  more 
ranged,  that  he  was  continually  haunted  by  the  re-  than  if  they  had  been  attacked  by  a  dozen  of  mif- 
:membrance  of  his  dano-er,  efpetially  when  his  difor-  fionaries.  In  a  word,  Bayle  had  fo  high  an  ideaof 
.ders  prevented  him  from  enjoying  flf-ep.  To  the  fame  thii  philofopher,  that  he  calls  him  a  paradox  in  ihe  /■:.■- 
caufe  was  attributed  a  kind  of  vifion  or  ecftafy  that  man /pedes.  "  When  we  conlider  his  charatfter  (fays 
be  had  fome  time  after  ;  a  memorj.ndufi  of  which  he  he),  we  are  almoft  inclined  to  doubt  that  he  was 
preferved  during  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  a  bit  of  born  of  a  woman,  like  the  man  mentioned  by  Lucre- 
paper,  put  between  the  cloth  and  the  lining  of  his  coat,  tius  : 

and  which  he  always  carried  about  him .     Some  of  the  „  ^^  ^,;^.  /,„^,,„j  .Jdtaturfrirte  creatus." 

Jefuits  had  thr  bafenefs  and  inhumanity  to  reproach  this  .     r  -         n     /-^ 

-trreat  genius  wiihtlie  derangement  of  his  organs.     In  Mr  Pafcal  died  at  Tans  the   19th  of  Augult  i66:, 

^         °                                   °  ■                                   aged 


(c)  Certain  fulemn  prayers,  which  are  repeated  afcertaln  hours,  and  on  certain  tJayt,  in  the  Popifii 
churches. 
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aged  39  years.  He  had  been  fome  time  about  a  work 
againlt  atlieifls  and  infidels,  but  did  not  live  long 
em  Bgh  to  dig»ft  the  materials  he  had  collcded.  What 
was  found  among  his  papers  was  publilhed  under  the 
title  of  Pciifees,  5:c.  ci  Thoughls  upen  religion  and  oiler 
fuhj  £is,  and  has  been  much  admired.  After  his  death 
apjieared  alfo  two  other  little  tracts;  one  of  which  is 
intilled,  The  equ'iiihriuvi  of  fluuh  ;  and  the  other,  The 
'jj-'ivjit  of  the  7>iafs  of  air. 

The  works  of  Pafcal  were  colleiSed  in  five  volumes 
8vo,  and  publilhed  at  the  Hague  by  De  Tune,  and  at 
Paris  by  Nyon  fenior,  in  1779.  This  edition  of  Paf- 
cal's  works  may  be  confidered  as  the  firll  publiflied  ; 
at  Icafl  the  greater  part  of  them  were  not  before  tol- 
ledted  into  one  body  ;  and  fome  of  them  had  remain- 
ed only  in  manufcript.  For  this  colleiflicn,  the  pub- 
lic were  indebted  to  the  Abbe  BoiTu,  and  Pafcal  de- 
ferved  to  have  fuch  an  editor.  "  This  extraordinary 
man  (fays  he)  inherited  from  nature  all  the  powers  of 
genius.  He  was  a  geometrician  of  the  firft  rank,  a 
profound  reafoner,  and  a  fublime  and  elegant  writer. 
If  we  reflei^  that  in  a  very  fhort  life,  opprefled  by 
ccn!  nual  infirrriities,  he  invented  a  curious  arithmeti- 
i  ,il  machini-',  tlie  elements  of  the  calculation  of  chances, 
and  a  method  of  refolving  various  problems  refpecfling 
the  cycloid  ;  that  he.  fixed  in  an  irrevocable  manner 
the  wavering  opinions  of  the  learned  refpeding  the 
weight  of  the  air  ;  tlm  he  wrote  one  of  the  completeft 
works  ivhich  exift  in  the  French  language  ;  and  that 
in  his  thoughts  there  are  paffages,  the  depth  and  beau- 
ty cf  which  are  incomparable — we  fhall  be  induced  to 
Ijelicve  that  a  greater  genius  never  exifted  in  any  age 
or  ration.  All  thofe  who  had  occafion  to  Irequent 
his  company  in  the  ordinary  commerce  of  the  world, 
acknowledged  his  fuperiority  ;  but  it  excited  no  envy 
againil  him,  as  lie  was  never  ibndof  fliowing  it.  His 
converfation  inflrufted,  without  making  thofe  who 
lieard  Lim  fenfible  of  their  own  inferiority:  and  he 
was  remarkably  indulgent  towards  the  faults  cf  others. 
It  may  be  e.ifily  feen  by  his  Provincial  Letters,  and 
by  feme  of  his  other  works,  that  he  was  born  with  a 
great  fund  of  humour,  which  his  infirmities  could  ne- 
ver entirely  deftroy.  In  compariy,  he  readily  mdul- 
ted  in  thatharmlefs  and  delicate  raillery  which  never 
gives  offence,  and  which  greatly  tends  to  enliven  con- 
verfation: but  its  principal  obj;<5t  generally  was  of  a 
moral  nature.  For  example,  ridiculing  thofe  authors 
who  fay.  My  Book,  vty  Cb7h7?ientary,  i>iy  Hiflory,  they 
would  do  better  (added  he)  to  fay,  Our  Beck,  our  Cotn- 
v,eMtary,  our  Hifiory;  fince  there  are  ia  them  much 
more  of  otiier  people's  than  their  own."  An  elegant 
Latin  epitaph  was  infcribed  on  his  tomb. 

PASCHAL,  fomething  belonging  to  the  pafTover, 
or  Ealler.     See  Passover  and  Easter. 

PAS-EP-A,  the  chief  of  the  Lamas,  particularly 
eminent  for  having  invented  charaflers  for  the  Moguls. 
lie  was  much  efteemed  by  the  Chinefe,  though  the 
literati  exclaimed  aga'ufl  the  manner  in  which  the 
people  denionltratcd  their  aife«5tion.  There  is  fliil  at 
Pckin  a  myau  or  temple,  built  in  honour  of  Paf  ep-a 
1(1  t!ie  time  of  the  Mo-id    emperors.      He  di-d  in 

1-2  79- 

PASIPHAE  (fib.hift.),daughteroftheSiin  byPer- 
feis,  who  married  M'nos  king  ot  Crete.  She  dii'graced 
herfelf  by  an  unnatuial  jaQlou  for  a  bull,  which  we  are 
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told  fhe  was  enabled  to  gratify  by  means  of  the  artift 
Dsdalus.  This  celebrated  bull  had  been  given  to  Minos 
by  Neptune,  to  be  offered  on  his  altars.  But  as  the 
monarch  refufed  to  facrificc  the  animal  on  account  of 
his  beauty,  the  god  revenged  his  difobedience  by 
infpiring  Pafiphae  with  an  unnatural  love  for  him. 
This  fable,  which  is  uaiverfally  believed  by  t!ie  poets, 
who  obferve,  that  the  minotaur  was  the  fruit  of  this 
infamous  commerce,  is  refuted  by  fome  writers  ;  who 
ftjppo/e  tljat  the  infidelity  of  Pa/iphiie  to  her  hufband 
was  beti  ayed  in  her  affedlion  for  an  officer  of  the  name 
of  Taurus,  and  that  Dsdalus,  by  permitting  his  houfe 
to  be  the  afylum  of  the  two  lovers,  was  looked  upon 
as  acceifory  to  the  gratification  of  Pafiphafc's  luft. 
From  this  amour  with  Taurus,  as  it  is  farther  remark- 
ed, the  fjueen  became  mother  of  twins  ;  and  the  name 
of  Minolaurus  arifes  from  the  refemblance  of  the  chil- 
dren to  the  hulband  and  the  h.'ver  of  Pafiphae.  Minos 
had  four  fons  by  Pafiphae,  Caftreus,  Deucalion,  Glau- 
cus,  and  Androgeus ;  and  three  daughters,  Hecate, 
Ariadne,  and  Phadra. 

PASQUIN,  a  mutilated  ftatue  at  Rome,  in  a  comer 
of  the  palace  of  the  Urfini.  It  takes  its  name  from  a 
crbler  of  that  city  called  Pafquin,  famous  for  his  fneers 
and  gibes,  and  who  diverted  himfelf  by  paffing  his 
jukes  on  all  that  went  through  that  ftreet.  After  his 
death,  as  they  were  digging  up  the  pavement  before 
his  door,  they  found  in  the  earth  the  ftatue  of  an  an- 
cient gladiator,  well  cut,  but  maimed  and  half  fpoiled  t 
this  they  let  up  in  the  plape  where  it  was  found,  and 
by  common  confent  named  it  Pafquin.  Since  that 
lime  all  fitires  are  attributed  to  that  figure;  and  are 
either  put  into  itt  nnotith,  or  palled  upou  it,  as  if  they 
were  written  by  Pafquin  redivivus;  and  thefe  are  ad- 
dreffed  by  Pafquin  to  Marfoiio,  another  ftatue  at 
Rome.  When  Marforio  is  attacked,  Pafquin  comes  ta 
his  afliftance  ;  and,  when  Pafquin  is  attacked,  Marfo- 
rio affifts  him  in  his  turn  ;  that  is,  the  people  make 
the  ftatues  fpeak  juft  what  they  pleafe. 

PASQUINADE,  a  fatirical  libel  fattened  to  the 
ftatue  of  Pafquin  ;  thefe  are  commonly  fhort,  wlttty 
and  pointed;  and  f:om  hence  the  term  has  been  ap- 
plied to  all  lampoons  of  the  fame  cafl. 

PASS,  or  Passade,  in  fencing  an  advance  or  leap- 
forward  upon  the  en  ;-my.  Of  thefe  there  are  feveral 
kinds  ;  as  palfes  above,  within,  beneath,  to  the  right, 
the  lett,  and  paiTes  und;r  the  line,  &c.  The  meafure 
ot  the  pafs  is  when  the  fwords  arefo  near  as  that  they 
may  touch  one  another. 

Pass,  in  a  military  fenfe,  a  ftrait  and  difficult palTage 
which  fhuts  up  the  entrance  into  a  country. 

Pass  Parole,  in  military  affairs,  a  command  given  at 
the  head  of  an  army,  and  thence  cemmunicated  to  the 
rear,  by  paffing  it  from  mouth  to  mouth. 

PASSADE,  in  the  manege,  is  a  turn  or  courfe  of 
a  horfe  backwards  or  forwards  on  the  fame  fpot  of 
ground.  Hence  there  are  feveral  forts  of  pafTades, 
according  to  the  different  ways  of  turning,  in  order  to 
part  or  return  upon  the  fame  tread,  which  is  called 
cloftig  the  pujfwe ;.  as  the  palTade  of  one  time,  the 
palfaJe  of  five  t'lnes  and  the  raiied  or  high  paffades 
int'i  wiiich  the  demiv^^ilts  are  m.^de  into  curvets.     See 

H'IRSM  ANSHI  p. 

North-wejl  PassaG'!  Set  N.HTH-'u.'efl pajfage.  Nokth- 
North-eajl  PjisjGs.y       Lafi  Pajfage  and  Pole. 
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Right  of  Passage,  in  commerce,  is  an  impofition  or 
dut)r  exadled  by  fome  princes,  either  by  land  or  fea, 
in  certain  clofe  and  narrow  places  in  their  territories, 
on  all  vefTcls  and  carriages,  and  even  fometimes  on  per- 
fons  or  palFengers,  coining  in  or  going  out  oi  ports,  &c. 
The  motl  celebrated  pailage  of  this  kind  in  Europe  is 
the  Sound  :  the  dues  for  paffing  which  ftiait  belong 
to  the  king  of  Denmark,  and  are  paid  at  Elfinore  or 
Cronenburg. 

PASSANT,  in  heraldry,  a  term  applied  to  a  lion  or 
other  animal  in  a  ihield,  appearing  to  walk  leifurcly  : 
for  mod  beads,  except  lions,  the  trippant  is  frequently 
ufed  in  dead  of  piijfuiit. 

PASSAU,  an  ancient,  handfome,  and  celebrated 
town  of  Germany,  in  Lower  Bavaria,  witli  a  bilhop's 
fee  and  fort.  The  houfes  are  well-built,  and  the  ca- 
thedral is  thought  to  be  the  fined  in  all  Germany. 
It  is  divided  into  four  parts,  three  of  which  are  forti- 
fied ;  but  the  other  is  only  a  fuburb,  and  has  nothing 
but  an  old  cadle  in  which  the  bifliop  generally  refides. 
It  is  feated  at  the  confluence  of  the  rivers  Inn  and  Utz. 
in  E.  Long.  13.  34.  N.  Lat.  48.  26. 
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Passau,  a    bilhopric  of  Germany,  lying  between     P»flau 
Lower  Bavaria,  Audria,  and  Bohemia,     ft  extends         'I 
not  above   20  miles  where  larged  ;  and  has  no  confi-  .'''"''''"' 
derable    place,  except    tlic    capital,  which    is  of  the 
fame  name. 

PASSERAT  (John),  a  celebrated  profcfTor  of 
eloquence  in  the  royal  college  of  Paris,  and  one  of  tlie 
polited  writers  of  his  time,  was  born  at  Troycs,  in  the 
province  of  Champagne,  in  1534.  He  fpent  three 
years  in  dudying  tlie  law  under  the  famous  Cujacius 
at  Bourges,  where  he  became  profelTor  of  eloquence 
in  1572.  He  was  an  indefatigable  dudent,  pading 
frequently  whole  days  without  eating  a  morfel ;  yet 
to  an  extraordinary  erudition  he  joined  an  uncommon 
politenefs  of  manners  and  pleafantry,  having  nothing 
of  the  mere  fcliolar  except  the  govm  and  hood.  He 
gained  the  edeem  cf  the  kings  Charles  IX.  Henry  III. 
and  of  all  the  men  of  wit  and  learning  in  his  time. 
He  died  in  1602,  and  left  feveral  admired  works  be- 
hind him. 

PASSERES,  the    name  of  a  clafs  of  birds.     See 

ZOOLOGV. 
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